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PKEFACE 
— ♦ — 

This  Extra  VotrntK  of  the  Dictiovart  of  thk  BiRtK  contains  thirty-seven  Artifiles, 
Bix  Indexes,  and  four  Maps.  A  word  will  be  sufficient  on  each  of  these  parts  of  it* 
Contents. 

L  Thx  Articles 

Those  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  recent  years  will 
understand  why  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  prepare  an  Extra  Voluma  Dis- 
coveries have  been  made  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  interpretation 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  It  is  enough  to  name  the  three  articlet 
which  stand  first  in  the  alphabetical  list  given  below — Agrapha,  Apocryphal  Gospels 
and  Code  of  Hahhurabl  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  cannot  ignore  such  discoveries 
But  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  Contents  of  the  Bible ;  nor  do  they  deal  directly 
with  its  Language  or  its  Literature ;  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  words  in  the  Dictivuary.  The  best  way  seemed  to  be  tc 
gather  them  into  an  Extra  Volume. 

Other  articles  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  for  reasons  which  will  be  readily 
understood  and  appreciated.  Some  of  them,  like  the  article  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  which  the  volume  opens,  might  have  taken  their  place  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  Dictionary.  But  they  have  not  usually  been  so  included,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  Extra  Volume  would  give  more  pruuiiueuce  to  their  special 
character  and  importanc& 

XL  The  Indexes 

The  Indexes  have  been  prepared  with  great  cara  They  are  full,  and  yet  it 
will  be  found  that  every  item  in  them  has  been  carefully  selected  and  described. 

The  Index  of  Texts  contains  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  upon  which  there  is 
any  note  of  consequence  in  the  Dictionary ;  and,  again,  the  most  important  notes  ai« 
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distinguished  by  their  authors'  names.    Further,  it  sometimcB  happens  that  a  tex 
is  quoted  in  support  or  illustration  of  some  argument :  when  tsuch  a  quotation  throws 
significant  light  upon  the  text  itself,  it  is  included  in  the  Index. 

The  Index  of  Subjects  contains  the  titles  of  all  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaiy, 
including  the  Extra  Volume.  It  also  refers  to  a  great  many  other  topics  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the  work.  When  the  subject  of  an  article  comes  up 
for  treatment  in  other  places,  and  a  reference  is  made  to  these  places,  then  the  JirA 
reference  in  the  Index  is  always  to  the  article  itself.  Thus — Ithamab,  ii  5 1 9» ;  L  S**  ; 
ii.  123' ;  iv.  SQ** — the  second  volume  is  mentioned  before  the  first  because  in  it  falls 
the  article  under  its  own  title  ;  there  is  also  some  account  of  Ithamar  in  the  article 
on  Abiathar  in  vol.  L  pi  e**,  as  well  as  in  the  other  places  noted.  When  the  article 
is  of  some  length  the  name  of  the  author  is  given.  His  name  is  not  repeated  under 
the  same  heading,  so  that  references  without  a  name  attached  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  first  author  mentioned. 

The  vnm-rtfvrvMXi  in  the  Index  of  Subjects  are  always  to  other  parts  of  the 
Index  itself.  Words  which  occur  only  in  the  Apocrypha  we  marked  'Ap.'  or 
'Apuc.':  as  Dabria  (Ap.). 


The  maps  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  articles  on  Boads  and  Travel.  These 
articles  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student  of  either  Testament,  and  the  maps  will 
add  to  the  value  of  the  articlea  But  they  have  been  prepared  so  as  to  be  complete 
maps  of  the  countries  they  cover,  the  Soads  which  are  marked  on  them  oeing 
additional  to  the  information  which  such  maps  usually  contain.  They  have  been 
prepared  und«  the  direct  supervision  of  Professor  Buhl  (for  the  Old  Testament)  and 
Professor  Ramsay  (for  the  New),  who  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  them  accurate 
and  up  to  date. 

And  now  the  work  on  this  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  at  an  end.  The  Editor 
has  been  assisted  by  the  same  friends  as  before  and  with  the  same  readiness,  and  he 
heartily  thanks  them  all.  He  is  also  grateful  for  the  way  in  which  the  four  volumes 
already  published  have  been  received. 


III.  The  Maps 


AUTHORS  OP  ARTICLES  IN  THE  EXTRA  VOLUME 


Bartlkt,  Professor  J.  "Vmvas    ....  Didache. 

Bbbb,  Principal  Llewellyn  J.  M.      .      .      .  Continental  Versions. 

Bknnett,  Professor  W.  H.   Wages. 

Blomfield,  Rear-Adminl  B.  M.  .      .      .      .  Ships  and  Boats. 

Buhl,  Professor  FBAHn   New  Testament  Timea. 

„  „  n    Boads  and  Travel  in  the  Old  Testament. 

DRUKMom),  Principal  J.   Philo. 

Faibweatbeb,  Rev.  W.   Bevelopment  of  Doctrine  in  the  Apocryphal  Period 

Farnell,  Dr.  L.  R.   Worship  of  Apollo. 

Garvie,  Professor  A.  B.   Revelation. 

Harris,  Dr.  J.  Rendkl   Sibylline  Oracles. 

Jastbow,  Professor  MOBMS   Races  of  the  Old  Testament. 

„  „    Religion  of  Babylonia  and  .\.-'.-'yriai 

Johns,  Rev.  C.  H.  W   Code  of  QanmmrabL 

Kactzscb,  Professor  Eldlt   Relij^on  of  IsraeL 

Kekyon,  Dr.  F.  G   Papyri. 

KoNlO,  Professor  Ed.   Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

>(        ■>       •  ....  Style  of  Scripture. 

„  ,1       •   Symbols  and  Synilralical  Actions, 

LuPTON,  Dr.  J.  H.  .      .  .      .      .  English  Versions. 

McCURDY,  Professor  J.  F.  ....  Semites. 

Henzies,  Professor  Allas  .  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Murray,  Dr.  J.  O.  F.    .  ...  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

Bahsat,  Professor  W.  M.     .  ...  Nnmbers,  Honrs,  Years,  and  Dates. 

„    Religion  of  Greece  nml  A^^ia  Minor. 

,,    Roads  and  Travel  iu  the  New  Testament 

RedpaTH,  Dr.  H.  A.   Concordances. 

Ropes,  Profeasor  J.  Uardt   Agrapha. 

Schechter,  Dr.  S.  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Tahnud. 

SCHttRER,  Professor  E.   Diaspora. 

SOOTT,  Professor  H.  M.   Trinity. 

Stanton,  Professor  V.  H.   Theocracy. 

Stennino,  John  F.   Diatessaron. 

Tasker,  Professor  J.  G   Apocryphal  Gospels. 

Thackeray,  H.  St.  John   Josephus. 

Turner,  Cuthbert  H.   Greek  Patristic  Commentaries  on  the  PanliM 

Epistles. 

Votaw,  Professor  Clyde  W.   Sermon  «n  the  Mount. 

\YLEr>XMANN.  Professor  A.   Relipon  of  EgypU 
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J.  Hardy  Ropes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New 
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Diriningham. 

S84 
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xicvi  \jt  u>  «v  •  •/(^tinS)  iTAaAai  ±jecvurer  in  Assyri* 

ology,  and  Fellow  of  Queens'  College,  Cambriage. 

831 

CONCORDANCBS  

Rev.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Rector 
of  bt.  Dnnstan  8  in  the  East,  London,  and 
Griniield  Lecturer  on  the  Septnagint  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

402 

COHTIHENTAI.  VERSIONS 

Rev.  Llewellyn  J.  M.  Bbbb,  M.A.,  Prindpal 
of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter ;  formerlv 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.. 

272 

Development  op  Doctrine  in  the 
Apocryphal  Period 

Rev.  W.  Fairweather,  M.A.,  Kirkcaldy. 

91 

E.  SchWrer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  GOttingen. 

451 

John  F.  Stknning,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
in  Hebrew  and  Theology,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

438 

DiDACHE .  

James  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford. 

484 

Greek  Patristic  Commentaries  on 
THE  Pauline  Epistles  . 

CuTHBERT  Hamilton  Turner,  M .A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

338 

Hebrews  (Gospel  according  to  the) 

Rev.  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

/ 

JOSEFHUE 

Henry  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.,  Examiner 
in  the  Board  of  Education  ;  formerly  Divinity 
Lecturer  in  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge. 

45 

New  Testament  Times 

Frants  Buhl,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
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Style  of  Scriptvbs  . 
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W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  UttD.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Humanibr  in  the  Univerrity  of  Aber- 
deen ;  Honorary  Kellow  of  Exeter  and  Linodn 
Colleges,  Oxford. 

Frederic  O.  Kenyon,  M.A.,  D.Litt,  Ph.D.,  of 
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Museum ;  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 


Rev.  James  Drummond,  M.A,  LL.D.,  Litt.O., 
Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford. 

Morris  Jastrow,  jonr.,  Ph.D.,  Profeaeor  of 
Semitic  Languages  in  the  UniTersi^  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

Professor  Jastrow.   (See  preceding  article). 

Karl  Alfred  Wikdemann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 

Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 


Professor  W.  M. 
etc.). 


Kamsay.  (See  art  Numbkbs, 


E.  Kautzscb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  fat 
the  University  of  Halle. 

Rev.  Alfred  Ernest  Garvie,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Theism  in 
Hackney  and  New  Colleges,  London. 

Professor  BUHL. 
Times). 


(See  art.  New  Testament 


Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
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(See  art  Numbxbs, 


Ed.  KdNio, 
Testament 
Bonn. 


Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Exegeris  in  the  University  of 


J.  Frederic  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Profewor  of  New  Testament  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Rear  -  Admiral  H.  M.  Blohfield,  C.M.G., 
Controller  -  General  of  Ports  and  Light- 
houses. 

J.  Renuel  Harris,  M.A,  LittD.,  Principal  and 
Lecturer,  Settlement  fur  So<;ial  and  Keligiona 
Study,  Wooitbruuke  ;  late  Felluw  and  Librarian 
of  Clara  College,  Cambridge. 


Professor  Ed.  KOnio. 
Pentateuch). 


(See  art  Samaritan 
K6NIQ.    (Author  of  preceding 


Professor  Ed. 
article). 

S.  Schechter,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America,  New  York. 

Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  M. A.,  D.D.,  late 

Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge; 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canter- 
bury. 
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Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Bknnett,  M.  A.,  Litt.D.,  B.D., 
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Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

143 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


L  General 


Alex,  s  Alenndiian. 
Apoe.  =  Apocalypse. 
Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 
Aq.  =Anuila. 
Anb.sAxabiBi 
Aram. »  Anuwria. 
Assyi.  =  Assvrian. 
Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

e.  =eirca,  abont. 
Can.  =  Canaanite. 
cf.  =  compare. 
ct.=  contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohi8t 

edd.  seditions  or  editon 
Egyp.=:  Egyptian. 
Eng.  =  English. 
EtE.  =Ethiopic 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page :  ai 
if.  arand  iaiUnring  Torsei  or  pages : 
Gr.iBGieek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holinesik 
Hel).  =  Hebrew. 
Hi'l.  =  HrllL-nistia 
Hr\.  =  llijxateuA. 
Isr.=  Israelite. 
J=Jahvi8t. 
J" = Jehovah. 
Jems.  =  Jerusalem. 
Jo*,  s  Josephns. 


1  AclO^ 
as  Mt  11"* 


LXX=SeptTiagint. 
MSS  =  Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic  Tex^ 
n.  =note. 

NT=:New  Testament. 

Onk.=:Onkelos. 

0T  =  01d  Testement. 

P= Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  I'lilestinln. 

Pent  =  PentatenclL 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =PhilLstin» 

Pliocn.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.=  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  -  Roman. 

Sarii.  =  Samaritan. 

Sell).  =:Semitic. 

Sept  =Septuagintk 

Sin.  =  Sinai  tic. 

Symm.  =  Symmachn^ 

Syr.  =Syriac. 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targura. 

Theod.  =Theodotion. 

TR=Te]ctus  lieceptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translatioa. 

VSS  =  Versions. 

Vnlg.  =  \'ulgat«. 

\VU= Westcott  and  Hort's  text 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Gns  Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 
Lv  =  Leviticaa, 
Nu  =  Numbers. 
Dt  -  Deuteronomy. 
Jos = Joshua. 
Jg= Judges. 
Ru  =  Ruth. 


Old  TutammO. 

Ca= Canticles. 
Is -Isaiah. 
Jer= Jeremiah. 
La  =  Lamentations. 
Ezk  =  EzekieL 
Dn= Daniel. 
Hoe=Hosea. 
Jl=JoeI. 


1  S,  2  S = 1  and  2  Samnel.  Am = Amos. 

1  K,  2  K=  1  and  2  Kings.  Ob=Obadiah. 

1  Ch,  2  Ch  s  1  and  2  Jon=Jonah. 

Chronicles.  Mio=Micah. 

Ezr  =  Ezra.  Nah  =  Nah  am. 

Neh  =  Neheniiah.  Hab= Haljakknk. 

EstsEstbw.  Zeph=Zophaniah. 

Job.  Hag=HaggaL 

P8= Psalms.  Zeo=Zechariali. 

Pr= Proverbs.  MalsMalachL 
Ec  s  Ecclesiaste*. 


I  Es,  2  Es: 
Esdraii. 


Apoeryphct. 
1  and  2  To=Tobit. 

Jtli=  Judith. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to  Sns^Snsanna. 


Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar=Baruch. 
Three  =  bong    of  the 

Three  Children. 


Bel  =  Bel    and  the 

Dragon. 
Pr.    Man  =  Prayer  of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mac  =  l  and  S 

Maccabees. 


New 

Mt= Matthew. 

Mk  =  Mark. 

Lk  =  Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac  =  Acts. 

Ro  =  Romans. 

1  Co,  2  Co  3  1  ud 

Corinthians. 
Gal  =  GalatianB. 
Eph  —  Ephesians. 
Ph  =  Philippiana. 
Col=s:Colossiana. 


Testament. 

1  Th,  2  Til  =  1  and  2 

Thessaloninns. 
1  Ti,  2  Ti  =  1  and  2 

Timothy. 
Tit = Titus. 
Phileui  =  Philemon. 
2   He = Hebrews. 
JasJames. 

IP,  2  P= land  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn-1.  i, 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 

BAv^Bevelation. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREYIATIONS 


ziii 


III.  English  Vehsioni 


Wyt-Wydifa  Bible  (NT  e.  1880,  OT  c.  1382, 

Pnrvey'B  Revision  e.  1388). 
Tkid.=TiiidaIe'8  NT  1626  and  1634,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.=CoTenlale'B  Bible  1635. 
Matt  or  RoK.'Matthew'a  (*.•.  prolk  Rogers') 

Bible  1637. 

Cran.  or  Great =Cranmer'B  'Great'  Bible  1639. 
Tav.sTayemer'*  Bible  1539. 
Geii.-G«MTa  NT  1667,  Bible  1600. 


Rish.=  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 
Tom.=Tomson'8  NT  1576. 
Itlieni.  =  Klieniii<li  NT  1582. 
Dou.=Douay  OT  1609. 
AV=Autliorize<>  Version  1611. 
AViii  =  AutliorizMl  Vention  margin. 
RV  =  KeviBeil  Version  NT  1881,  OT  ISStk 
RVm  =  Revised  Verxion  margin. 
EV'Auth.  and  Rev.  Version*. 


IV.  Fob  thb  Litebature 


if  jT^s  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

ilJ5L= American  Journal  of  Sem.  Lang,  and 

Literature. 
J/2%= American  Jonmal  of  Theology. 
iirsAltes  Testament. 
S£=Banipton  Lecture. 
fifsBritirii  Museum. 
££P=Biblical  Reseanshes  in  Palestine. 
C/(rs  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gnecamm. 
C/Z= Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 
C/5= Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum. 
COrs  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
SHB=EMt\j  History  of  the  Hebrews. 
C^P=  Geographic  des  alten  Paltotina. 
GGA  =Gtittingisohe  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
60JV=Nachnchten  der  kOnigl.  Gesellschaft  der 

Wineoschaften  zu  Gbttingen. 
0/F=Geschichte  des  Jildiscben  Vollces. 
0r/=Ge8chichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
BCM = Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
HE=  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
irc^X,= Historical  G«og.  of  Holy  Land. 
BI=  History  of  IsraeL 
FJ'i»=History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
J7PJf=  History,  Prophecy,  and  tne  Monuments. 
irPJV= Hebrew  Proper  Names. 
//(r^Israelitische  und  Jttdische  Geschichte. 
/B£= Joomal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
/DrAs  Jahrbttcher  fOr  dentsche  Theologie. 
JQiZ= Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
/Aii5=  Joamal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
y£Z= Jewish  Reliraous  Life  after  the  Exile. 
JT&Sts  Jonmal  of  Theological  Studies. 
KAT=Tyw  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 

Keilinschriften  u.  Geschichtsforschung. 
Ar/S=Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek. 
£CB/=Literarisches  Coitialblatt. 
£Or=Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 


i\^/rH^SsNeuhebr«i8ches  WSrterlraeh. 

^yZCsNeutestamentliche  Zeitgeschiohta. 

ON ^0%vxm  Norvicense. 

OP = Origin  of  tlie  Psalter. 

OTJC=The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

PZ(= Polychrome  Bible. 

P£P=  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

PEFSt  =  <iaaxteTly  Statement  of  the  same. 

PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archeology. 

Pi;£=Real-Encyclop&die  fiir  protest.  Theolo^ 

und  Kirche. 
GP£= Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
S£= Revue  Biblique. 
j?J?t/'=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
iJP= Records  of  the  Past 
i25= Religion  of  the  Semites. 
S£Or=  Sacred  Books  of  Old  Test. 
■SA'sStudien  und  Kritiken. 
iSP  =  Sinai  and  Palextine. 
-S1KP= Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  TAX^aTheoL  Literaturzeitnng. 
3'Ar=Theol.  Tiidschrift 
r^Ts  Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Ribl.  Archteology 
TU =Texte  und  Untersnchungen. 
lf^/=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM='Wienm  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kunde  des 

Morgenlandes. 
Z^s:  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 
ZAW  or  ir.rlT'irsZeitBchrift  fUr  die  Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 

liindischen  Gesellschaft. 
ir£)PK=  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palfistina- 

Vereins. 

Z/r<SP= Zeitschrift  fiir  KeitwhriftforschnnE. 
ZA'lF's  Zeitschrift  fur  kirchliclie  Wissenschaft. 
ZJV71K=Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Neutest.  Wissen 
schaft. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

EXTRA  VOLUME 


BERHOR  0>  THE  MOUHT^ 

L  Origin  «iid  Tnuumtalon. 

1.  HiatoiViitjr  ot  the  Diaooom, 
L  OraanatMiaet  o(  ita  Dellveijr. 
t.  Trmucmiwion  tad  Tnuulotion. 
4,  BeWire  Aolbentieity  o(  the  two  Aooonntii 
t.  Pnwnt  Stata  (X  ttw  Text 
tt>  iBtennetftAloiL 

L  Popular,  Onomlo,  enl  Flfforative  Style. 
1  Bnect  of  the  Tmulation  into  Greek. 
t.  Theme  o(  the  Dinoone  and  ita  Development. 
i.  The  Chief  Problenu  o(  Interpretation. 

a.  The  Beatitadea. 

(.  The  World  Uissioa. 

<k  Relation  to  the  Old  Teatament 

4.  Inner  Blghtaonmeaa. 

«.  Unseiaahneei  and  Forgtrenea. 

/.  Unirenal  Love. 

tReligioui  Wonhip. 
TheLord'a  Pnyer. 
i.  Deration  to  the  Kingdom. 
i.  TheTieatanentof  Otbera. 
t.  The  Dn^  of  BIghteotuneai. 
t.  The  Relation  of  the  Sermon  on  tin  Hoimt  to  the 
Taaohiiw  of  Jema  aa  a  whole. 
Uteratora. 

Th«  messivze  of  Jesus  to  men  contained  in  the 
Seimon  on  the  Mount  can  be  essentiallT  onder- 
stood,  and  is  valid  and  nsefnl,  apart  srom  the 
hiatorlMl,  literaiy,  and  exQgetical  qnestions  eon- 
Burning  it  which  are  now  reoeiTing  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  which  tend  to  oreiuiadow  the  real 
ngnificanee  and  power  of  His  teaohine.  There 
are  problems  still  nngolred  regarding  the  origin 
and  transmission  of  the  discourse,  problems  also 
regarding  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
some  of  its  utterances ;  but  the  truth,  the  preach- 
ing, and  the  living  of  the  Goepd  have  not  to  wait 
upon  the  results  of  such  investigations.  The  words 
of  Jesus  in  this  Sermon  present  an  ideal  of  human 
life,  founded  upon  religions  truth  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples, which  has  been  and  is  intuitively  recog- 
nized as  the  highest  standard  of  life  yet  conceived, 
or  even  as  the  dtimate  standard  to  wnich  mankind 
can  and  most  attain.  They  need  not  so  much  to 
be  explained  hymen  as  to  be  appreciated,  accepted, 
and  lived  by  them.  A  sufficient  understanding  of 
the  Sermon  was  not  meant  to  be  the  possession  of 
the  few  only.  In  this  teaching  Jesus  aimed  at 
being  universally  intelligible ;  and  He  was  so,  for 
through  the  Christian  centuries  the  kind  of  life 
which  He  here  describes  has  been  the  guiding  star 
of  civilization.  If  misconceptions  as  to  the  origin 
and  interpretation  of  the  discourse  have  at  times 
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arisen,  out  of  imperfect  historical  knowledge  and 
limited  ethical  and  spiritual  insight,  these  wiU 
gradually  disappear  betore  a  better  Knowledge  and 
a  clearer  vision. 

i.  Orioin  and  TRASSMisaiON.—Iha  historical 
and  literary  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  which  has 
attracted  the  labours  of  many  eminent  scholars  in 
the  past  three  generations,  is  by  no  means  finished. 
Yet  some  important  conclusions  have  been  reached 
regarding  the  origin  and  preservation  of  the  NT 
records  of  Jeens' life.  To  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion belong  the  introdnotoiy  ^estions  concerning 
the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt.  Was  ^ere,  in  fact, 
such  a  discourse!  If  so,  what  were  the  circum- 
stances of  its  deliverv  T  How  were  the  accounts  of 
the  discourse  affectea  by  the  processes  of  transmis- 
don  and  translation  T  And  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  text  of  the  discourse  as  we  now  have  it  ? 

I.  HiSTORICITT  OF  THB  DlSCOOBSB.— It  is  the 

prevailing  opinion  among  NT  scholara  that  in  Mt 
5-7  we  have  an  account  of  a  discourse  actually 
delivered  by  Jesoa,  the  theme  and  substance  of 
which  are  here  preserved.*  It  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  this  view,  and  is  by  the  majority  held 
in  con|nnction  with  it,  that  the  account  as  it 
stands  in  the  First  Gospel  is  not  coextensive  with 
the  discourse  originally  given  by  Jesus.  Probably 
not  all  of  the  Sermon  is  contained  in  Matthew  s 
report,  but  only  excerpts  or  a  digest ;  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  means  were  at  hand  for 
reporting  the  discourse  verbatim  and  entire ;  Jesus 
seems  not  to  have  cared  that  His  discourses  should 
be  so  preserved  ;  He  was  accustomed  to  teach  the 
people  at  length  when  a  multitude  was  with  Him,t 
while  the  matter  given  in  Matthew  could  eaisily  be 
spoken  in  twenty  minutes ;  and  one  would  think  it 
faulty  pedagogical  method  to  present  a  series  of 
striking  sayings,  full  of  meaning  and  difficult  for 
the  hearers  onhand  to  grasp,  without  connecting 
with  each  germinal  saymg  a  more  explicit  and 
concrete  teaching  to  illustrate  and  apply  it. 

Conversely  also,  the  Matthsean  report  of  the 
Sermon  probably  contains  some  matter  which  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  orinnal  discourse.  Certain 
sections  of^  Mt  5-7  are  less  evidently  connected 

*  So  Origen,  Atignitlne,  Ohryiostom,  Lather,  Tholuck,  Meyer, 
Keim,  Acoelia,  Edersheim,  Oodet,  Bruce,  Broadoi,  Kubel, 
NSwen,  Feine,  Steinmeyer,  Wendt,  Saoday,  Plommer,  B.  Weii^ 
H.  Weiia,  Qrawert,  Burldtt,  Bartlet,  Baoon,  and  manv  othera. 

tSaaMkii£»9<«. 
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than  tbe  others  with  the  specilic  theme  of  the 
Sermon  and  its  development,  e.g.  s"'.  am.  w  g7-i» 
7'' With  regard  to  these  and  other  pas- 
sages the  possibility  of  their  belonging  to  the 
actual  Sermon  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  pro- 
bability is  felt  by  most  scholars  to  be  against  some 
or  aU  of  them.  This  view  is  strongly  conKrmed 
bv  the  fact  that  we  find  parallels  to  these  sections 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  in  other  setting  which 
in  some  cases  commend  themselves  as  origmal.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Luke,  or  any  one  else, 
would  break  up  a  discourse  of  Jesus  which  had  been 
handed  down  so  fully  as  in  Mt  5-7  and  scatter  the 
fragments  as  in  the  Third  Gospel.*  And,  finally, 
it  nas  become  recognized  that  the  First  Gospel 
arranges  its  teaching  material  into  topical  groups  ;t 
all  of  the  four  Gospels  exhibit  the  resnlto  of  this 
process,  but  the  First  Glospel  more  than  the  others. 

There  have  been,  and  are  to-day,  a  number  of 
eminent  scholars  who  recard  the  Sermon  as  a 
compilation  throughout,  holding  that  no  such 
discourse  was  really  delivered  by  Jesus,  and  that 

*  8m  Beinrid,  Btrgpndigt,  L  40L  It  i«  obvtoiuly  true  that 
Jeiu*  taoKbt  tbe  aune  trutniuid  principle*  on  various  occasiODg 
to  different  Individuals,  and  in  doing  ao  may  have  at  timea 
repeated  some  ot  His  la^ga  In  quite  the  nune,  or  nearly  the 
•ame,  worda.  Such  repetition  may  tonutimtt  lerve  to  explain 
the  several  {omu  in  wfakdi  similar  sayings  have  been  banded 
down.  But  it  cannot  be  used  •*  a  universal  resolvent  o(  tbe 
mass  ot  variationa  This  stock  argument  o(  tbe  apologetic 
baimoitlats  proeeodi  upon  the  assumption  tbat  Jesus'  words 
muMt  have  oeeo  transmitted  in  evei7  case  predtely  as  He 
uttered  them.  But  tbe  assumption  is  unwairanted,  and  the 
idwnoiiMna  of  variation  abundantly  and  dedaively  disprove  it 
Nearly  all  NT  ecbolais  now  agree  tbat  the  differences  which 
appear  In  parallel  passage*  o(  oiu:  Oospels  are  due  chiefly  to  tbe 
v!(3sBttude*  o(  transmissioD  and  translation.  The  Oospel  teaefa- 
Ing  did  not  consist  of  a  sat  ot  formulas^  to  b*  leuned  and 

T sated  verbatim. 
SeeOodet,  CoUtcttoimf  Ou  Four  Gotptlt,  cmd  th*  Ootpelnf 
MaMimc,  p.  181  ff.;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jem,  L  52,  84,  106,  18S; 
Wemle,  ^VnopC  Fragt,  pp.  61-80 ;  WeizsAcker,  Apott.  ZeitaUer^ 
jip.  Se»-*»3  (Eng.  tr.  IL  X3-«S] :  Jiilicher,  EinUitmtg  i.  d.  NT, 
p.  US:  BeinricC  Bergvredigt,  L  8t ;  B.  Weiss,  Mti/er-Komm. 
«.  d.  Mattngm,  tnlocia.  Holtimann,  Bant-Cmntn.  u.  d.  Synop- 
tOter.inloe.  Tbe  discourses  ot  Mt  S-7.  la  1&  la  23.  24.  26  are 
compilations  in  tbe  sense  tbat  to  th*  liistorical  nucleus  ot  each 
discourse  there  lias  been  Joined  some  matter  upon  tbe  same  or 
a  Undred  subject  whiota  originally  belonged  to  other  historical 
oonnexiona.  Thus  Ht  10  contains  a*  a  nucleus  some  instruction 
which  Jesus  gave  the  Twelve  when  He  sent  them  out  on  their 
trial  mission  (10^1*^ ;  but  to  this  section  there  has  been  added 
material  from  another  occasion  (ICS-o,  esp,  when  Jesus 
in  th*  latter  part  ot  His  ministry  was  prepanng  His  disciples  (or 
the  work  thjy  must  do  after  His  depareure.  The  first  Chris- 
tians found  it  practically  convenient  to  have  the  mission  teach- 
ing grouped  together.  Ut  13  contains  a  collection  of  Jesus' 
parables  upon  the  nature  and  development  ot  tbe  kingdom  ot 
Ood.  Tbe  collection  is  not  found  in  the  oorreeponding  passage* 
Uk  4  and  Lk  8.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  Jesus  would  make  up 
a  discourse  of  these  seven  parables  (HtlSl-aM^>ir.s.M.«lh 
tuay  It  the  disciple*  did  not  understand  the  first  parable  until 
it  was  explained  to  tbem  privately  (Mk  4>0),  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  add  six  others  no  more  intelligible.  But  the 
diapter  Itself,  by  the  two  break*  at  v.'o  and  wrM-w,  shows  tbat 
it  is  a  compilation ;  w.S'*>,  wblch  sum  to  make  all  that  inter- 
vene* a  oonnecced  disooune,  la  tbe  editorial  device  for  giving 
nnil7  and  vividness  to  the  teaching.  It  is  probable  that  the 
parable  of  the  Sowerwas  given  on  some  occasion  (w.^lin  Jesus' 
Oalilaan  ministry,  accompanied  by  explicit  teaching  aloni;  the 
same  Una  On  oUier  occasions  the  other  parables  were  given : 
then,  their  original  setting  having  been  lost,  all  seven  were 
topioslly  grouped  by  the  early  Chnstians  for  practical  instruc- 
tion. Ht  IS  contahis  a  collection  ot  teaching^  from  various 
occasions,  nouped  about  the  nucleus  of  an  original  discourse 
(cf.  Uk  9'^*')  concerning  the  relations  and  duties  of  tbe  Twelve 
and  the  community  life  of  tbe  first  disciple*.  Ut  23  is  a  collec- 
tion ot  sayings  from  different  parts  at  the  ministry  (cf.  Uk 
12»«.  Lk  lin-o  ISMT.  »HM7),  in  which  Jesus  condemned  cer- 
tam  sot*  and  chaiacteiistlcs  of  the  Pharisees.  The  nucleus  is 
apparently  in  w.i-u ;  seven  woes  (the  complete  number)  are 
here  grouped  together  as  were  the  seven  parables  of  ch.  13. 
Ut  24  exhibits  the  same  topical  arrangement  ot  material  (cf.  IJc 
12W-M  IT^s**  ax  And  In  Ut  21.  22  and  25  appear  similar  com- 
pilations of  leUted  teaching.  It  is  probable  tbat  the  author  of 
the  present  Ooap*!  of  Uatthew  found  this  material  grouped  in 
this  way,  althoogh  he  may  have  carried  th*  procea*  farther, 
and  have  unified  we*e  group*  by  editorial  retoaoblng.  It,  then, 
the  First  Gospel  ha*  several  disooursee,  oonsisting  in  each  case 
ot  the  nucleus  ot  some  original  sermon  augmrated  by  Undred 
material  from  other  oocaoon*,  it  beoome*  quite  probable  that 
the  disoouns  in  Mt  5-7  Is  of  a  abnilar  construction.  The  added 
matter  is  Jot  as  valuabl*  and  trustworthy  as  the  nucleus 
Biatt«r,  baiag  wiually  th*  aathentio  ntterance*  ot  Jeeua 


the  alleged  occasion  of  it  was  a  well-meant  fiction 
of  tradition  or  of  the  Evangelists.*  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  the  material  n-onped  under  the 
title  of  a  mountain  discourse  to  His  disciples  came 
from  various  occasions  in  the  ministry  which  were 
no  longer  remembered.  The  compilation  was  made 
for  the  practical  use  of  the  early  Christians,  to 
furnish  tnem  with  a  manual  of  Christian  conduct.t 
But  this  is  to  press  the  theory  of  compilation  to 
an  extreme.  It  is  not  an  impossible  view,  and 
would  not  entail  serious  consequences,  since  it 
does  not  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  sayings ; 
but  it  mnst  be  counted  less  probable.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  great  teaching  masses  in  Matthew 
seems  to  show  that  the  briefer  sayings  were  gener- 
ally grouped  with  the  historical  remains  of  some 
great  discourses,  whose  approximate  position  in 
the  ministry  and  whose  circumstances  were  not 
wholly  forgotten.  The  main  portion  of  the  Sermon, 
contamed  in  Mt  6*-6",  is  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  verses)  so  closely  woven  as  theme  and 
exposition  that  it  cannot  well  be  denied  historical 
unity  and  occasion.  Jesns  mnst  logically  have 
given  such  teaching  as  the  Sermon  presents,  in 
the  earlier  Galilaean  ministry  to  which  the  Gospels 
assign  this  teaching ;  and  we  know  that  He  was 
accustomed  to  speak  long  and  connectedly  to  His 
hearers.  It  is  therefore  probable  enough  that  at 
least  this  much  of  a  digest  of  one  of  Jesus'  most 
important  and  impressive  discourses  should  have 
been  preserved. 

2.  ClKCUMSTANCKS   OF    ITS   DKUVBKY.  —  The 

occasion  on  which  the  Sermon  was  given  appears 
to  be  clearly  indicated  bv  Lk  6'*'''',  which  makes 
it  follow  closely  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve  apostles.;  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  agrees 
with  that  of  Luke  in  locating  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moont  in  the  first  half  of  Jesus'  ministry  in  Galilee, 
although  Matthew  places  it  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  beginning  of  tnat  period.§  There  is  good 

*  So  Calvin,  Baur,  Neaoder,  Bleek,  Pott,  Samler,  Strauss, 
KuinSl,  Wie*eler,  H.  Holtzmaan,  Welzaiclrar,  Jfliicbar,  Heinrioi, 
Ibbeken,  Hawkins,  Sidimledel. 

t  Weizsiicker,  Apoit.  ZeUalUr*  0882),  p,  SSOt  (Eng.  tr.  U. 
46  M :  *  The  diaeoune,  as  Uatthew  has  adopted  It,  was  in  tact  a 
kind  ot  code,  but  such  as  originated  in  and  was  designed  tor  the 
Church.  .  .  .  Tbe  nucleus  consiste  of  a  few  long  main  aections, 
6114S  gl-is.  IM^  . , .  The  commandment*  in  tbese  three  section* 
together  form  a  aort  of  primer,  which  wa*.  however,  first 
compoaed  by  tbe  combbiaUon  of  theae  didacUo  piece*,  whose 
origmU  independence  is  at  once  apparent  from  tbe  parallel 
aectlona  of  Luke'a  OospeL  .  .  ,  Tbe  evangellat  put  on  an  intro- 
duction, S*-^  u-'*,  and  an  appendix,  T'-^^  to  fit  the  whole  to 
thehiatorical  aituation  which  ne  gave  it'  B.  Holtsmann,  Sand- 
Comm.  iL  d.  Sgrtoptiitr,  p.  W :  *  Probably  tbe  diaoourse  wa* 
constructed  by  the  evangelist  himself  out  of  written  and  onl 
sources,  with  the  primary  purpose  ot  tumlsbing  an  order  ot  lite 
for  the  new  Oburch. '  Heinrioi,  £»rfimdist,  L  W :  '  The  Sermon 
on  the  Uount  ot  Uatthew  seems  to  be  a  tree  oompositlon  of  a 
speech  of  Je*u*  from  certain  genuine  aayings  of  His,  which 
were  in  part  already  grouped  together,  in  put  in  circulation 
as  single  sayings.'  Similarly  Julicher,  Einleaung  C  d.  ST* 

(1901),  p.  232;  Hav  '      "       ~    —  -  .- 

Schmit  

i  The  oorreeponding  passage  In  Mark  is  Si*->*,  but  the  Sermon 
Is  not  found  at  tbat  pomt  nor  elsewhere  In  the  Second  OospeL 
There  Is  no  indication  at  Uk  S"  that  a  discourse  followed 
historically. 

fi  Too  mnoh  has  often  been  made  ot  tbe  difference  between 
Matthew  and  Luke  regarding  tbe  position  to  which  the  Sermon 
is  assigned  by  each.  Uatthew  places  after  tbe  Sermon,  in  cha 
a.  9l  l'ii-31,  some  matter  which  Luke  places  before  the  Sermon 
in  4I1-6I1 ;  but  this  section  oontabis  only  incident*,  miiacles, 
and  brief  teachings,  which,  even  it  they  are  all  in  tbeir  proper 
places  in  Luke  (and  Uark,  which  correspondsXwouU  not  require 
more  than  a  few  weeks  of  time.  Mattbew  doe*  not  record  tbe 
appointment  of  tbe  Twelve,  but  first  mention*  tbem  a*  apostles 
In  cb.  10  In  connexion  with  tbeir  mission.  Nor  doe*  Matthew 
represent  the  Sermon  as  Jems'  trt  teaching,  since  be  distinct^ 
relates  before  tbe  disconii*  (4>«')  that  'Jesus  went  about  in  aU 
Oalilee,  teaching  in  tbeir  synagogue*,  and  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  allmanner  of  disease  and  all  manner 
of  sickness  among  the  people.  And  tbe  report  of  him  went 
forth  into  all  Syria'  (i«.  throughout  Jewish  territory^  Tb* 
earlier  work  and  teaching  are  oonipresaed  rather  than  ignored, 
and  the  worda  are  given  more  proinlnence  than  tbe  deeda.  A 
compilation  ot  representative  twwhlng  by  Jesua  in  cha  5-7  I* 
followed  by  a  compilation  of  lepreaontative  deed*  ot  Jeeof 
In  cha  &  Si 


(1901),  p.  232 ;  Bawkina,  Hone  SynoptUa  (IBM),  ppb  181-135 ; 
^  -   liedel,  Eneyc.  Bibl.  voL  U.  col  1886. 
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reason  to  think  that  they  are  sofiBciently  con-ect. 
The  oontenta  of  the  discourse,  as  clearly  as  its 
position  in  the  Gospels,  mark  it  as  a  part  of  His 
GalilsBan  teaehinc, — not,  indeed,  the  first  instmc- 
tion  Jeans  gave,  out  of  the  kind  fitted  for  recep- 
tive hearers  who  had  gained  some  acqnaintance 
with  Him,  and  had  by  skilfol  preparation  on  His 
part  become  ready  for  a  general  presentation  of 
His  religio-ethical  ideas.  To  find  Jesns  giving  one 
of  His  most  significant  discourses  in  connexion 
with  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles  is 
altogether  what  one  might  expect.  That  appoint- 
ment was  a  great  event  in  His  ministry.  It  marked 
the  stage  when  His  popular  success  required  Him 
to  ehooRe  and  train  some  men  to  assist  Him  in  His 
work  (Mk  3'') ;  and  it  behoved  Him  also,  since 
the  storm  of  opposition  was  gathering  on  the 
horizon  (Mk  cf.  Mt  23**),  to  prepare  these 
men  to  carry  forward  His  work  after  He  should 
laydown  His  life  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Sermon  is  not,  however,  addressed  exclu- 
rively  or  specifically  to  the  newly  -  appointed 
apcwtles.  It  contains  no  trace  of  esoteric  teach- 
ing. There  is  no  portion  of  the  discourse  which 
does  not  pertain  equallv  to  all  of  Jesus'  followers, 
present  and  future.  Tne  internal  evidence  of  the 
Sermon,  therefore,  sustains  the  correctness  of  the 
Evangelists'  statements  (Mt  T^",  Lk  7>)  that 
Jesus  spoke  directiy  and  inclusively  to  the  people 
who  thronged  Him  at  this  time.*  The  multitude 
was  *  diKtple  multitude  in  the  sense  that  many 
were  professed  followers  of  Jesns,  many  were  con- 
templating disciploship,  and  all  were  favourably 
disposed  towards  Him,  listening  with  interest  to 
His  teaching.  The  Sermon  contains  no  direct 
polemic  against  opponents,  but  an  appeal  to  aU  to 
adopt  and  to  attain  a  higher  type  of  nghteonsness 
than  that  which  waa  oonventionally  taught  them 
by  the  scribes. 

The  exact  time,  *.«.  the  year,  month,  and  day, 
•t  which  the  Sermon  was  given  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. There  is  no  agreement  among  scholars  as 
to  dther  the  duration  or  the  calendar  dates  of 
Jesus'  public  ministry,  t  But  on  any  chronological 
hypothesis  the  discourse  stands  about  half-way 
between  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  public  work  and 
His  crucifixion. 

The  Sermon  was  spoken  in  Galilee,  the  scene  of 
ibe  main  ministry  of  Jesus  (cf.  Mt  4""",  Lk  6"). 
If  there  is  an  inoication  in  Mt  8',  Lk  V  that  the 

{>lace  of  the  event  was  near  Capernaum,  the  precise 
ocality  would  not  even  then  oe  defined,  since  the 
site  of  Capernaum  itself  is  in  dispute.  The  moun- 
tain referred  to  in  Mt  6*  S',  Lk  6"  is  not  named 
and  cannot  be  identified.^  We  may  suppose,  how- 

*  That  the  dlsooona  ms  iiMrwMrt  to  th«  maltitade  Is  tbt 
ol  Acbalii,  BiMk,  BfOML  Oodat,  Meyer,  NSagen,  and 
That  It  wm  adorenad  to  eloae  oiaciplea,  but  orerbaard 
lij  Uw  noUltiida  to  whom  it  <Bd  net  dlracUr  pertain,  la  held 
l7Thohiok,BL  Weiaa,Omw«rt,aiidatbeta.  Burton  and  Baoon 
maintain  that  the  diaooime  nm  ipoken  only  to  an  Inner  circle 
o<  Collowefi,  But  these  hnothesei  preaoppoee  a  abarper  line 
batweeo  dladplea  (Mt  f,  Lk  IX>)  and nDcral  tollowen  of  Jeans 
than  Jeana  BunseU  Indfeatas  In  the  Sennon,  or  than  can  other- 
wiaebemadeootatthisatagsol  theirabUoinlDiatiy.  Thenae 
o(  the  aecood  penooal  tonn  tqr  haS»  cannot  be  adduced  ai 
erUence  that  Jens  wis  ipeaUng  only  to  a  dose  circle  o(  dis. 
dples;  ttwaaaqnattyapplioahletoala^ooaipaiiT.  Matthew's 
accoont  also  has  the  seoood  penonal  totm  after  6»v.  Tet  both 
Evangdlsts  have  atatemanti  (Mt  {>  7»,  Uc  6>*  71)  to  the  effect 
that  Jesus  addressed  His  tfarhlng  to  the  moltltodes  at  this 
thne;  and  it  is  not  dear  that  these  ststemento  are  mere  literary 
Itatures,  without  historioal  value.  The  dlaoouraa  contains 
positirely  nothing  to  indicate  that  Jesns  wss  speaking  only  to  a 
small,  inner  oiicle  of  His  (oUowsra. 

t  See  artt.  Ohrosouwt  or  NT,  toL  L.  and  Jasns  Omusr, 
vol  il ;  alaoait,  'ChronoloKyof  NT'in  meiftiopiidia  Biblica, 
ToL  L;  and  litaratnn  oitsd  m  oonnexlon. 
]  Fonr  views  arc  bow  oorient  concemins  this  'mountain' : 

e)  Latin  tnditioo  identifies  it  with  Karn^amn ;  the  theory 
accepted  by  Stanley  (S/>  p.  868t),  and  also  by  Phinuner 
and  H.  Weisa.  This  Latin  tradition  did  not  arise  until  the  13th 
osnt,  and  Is  quite  unknown  to  the  Eastern  Ohuioh,  so  that  it 
tannot  have  Dean  moi«  than  m  plaoaible  gnasa  The  location 


ever,  that  the  scene  of  the  Sermon  was  in  the 
region  to  the  west  of  the  lake,  not  fax  distant 
from  the  thickly-populated  shore. 

3.  Transmission  and  Tkanslatiom.— We  seem 
to  have  in  Mt  5-7,  Lk  e*-*  two  accounts  of  the 
Sermon ;  they  difler  somewhat  in  setting,  verl)^ 
expression,  and  content,  but  are  nevertheless 
essentially  one  discourse.*  Both  GUwpels  assii^n 
the  Sermon  to  the  earlier  Galilean  ministry.  The 
circumstances  of  the  discourse  are  similar — the 
mountain,  the  representative  multitude,  the  heal- 
ings, the  address  to  disciples.  The  theme  of  the 
discourse  is  the  same  in  each — the  true  righteous- 
ness. The  development  of  the  theme  is  similar — 
a  characterization  of  this  righteousness,  with 
specific  teaching  as  to  how  it  is  to  afi'ect  thought 
and  conduct,  and  an  exhortation  to  men  to  live  in 
this  way.  Each  account  begins  with  the  Beati- 
tudes, and  closes  with  the  injunction  to  do  God's 
will  as  revealed  in  Jesus'  teaoning,  enforced  by  the 
parable  of  the  Two  House-builders.  And,  finally, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Luke's  discourse  is  contained 
in  Matthew's. 

and  teatuns  of  ]fam  ffafttn  correspond  suffldenUy  wdl  with 
the  liistorv ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  hiUs  along  the 
western  snore  of  the  lake  which  are  also  suitable  (BoUnson, 
BRP  iU.  487>  (2)  Some  speciao  mountain  la  referred  to,  and 
was  known  to  the  early  Ohristiana  as  the  scene  of  the  discourse, 
but  ita  identity  becune  lost  from  the  Ooqwl  tradition.  So 
Tholnck.  Meyer,  Keil,  K&bel,  Aohelis,  Andrews.  (8)  The  phrass 
n  desisnates  not  a  particular  bill  or  moontain  pMC,  but 
the  range  i»  tableland  rinng  to  the  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ; 
and  the  site  of  the  event  is  not  mora  spedficallv  designated. 
The  Jews  laed  three  leading  terms  to  distinguish  the  surface 
featoiesof  their  territory— 'mountain,"pbun,~and 'valley':  of 
theee  designatioDa  the  first  is  understood  to  bars  referred  to 
the  tableland,  whether  broken  into  isolated  peaks  or  not  (et. 
Gnl»l'  »fc»>81»»S6»  »,Mtl4»16»,  Mk  6<«i  Lk  fl«,  Jn  eP). 
Therefore  ri  ift  would  In  any  particular  Instance  refer  to  the 
high  land— whether  tableland  or  peak— in  the  vidnlty  of  the 
event.  This  view  also  leaves  the  site  of  the  Sermon  nndetor- 
mined.  So  Bleek,  Robinson,  Ebraid,  Tbomaon,  Edersheim, 
Bioadus,  Bruce,  Ndtgen,  Stewart,  E  Weies,  Bacoa  (4)  Thoee 
who  reeard  the  Sermon  as  a  mosaic  only,  resting  ujxm  no 
particular  discourse,  but  mode  up  of  matenal  gathered  from 
many  connexions  (see  names  in  footnote  above),  perforce  look 
upon  '  the  mountain '  as  a  pert  of  the  artifldal  scenery  which  the 
compiler  of  the  Sermon  arranged  about  it  to  give  veriaimilitude 
to  the  wholOk  Of  these  tour  views  one  mar  adopt  the  second 
or  the  third,  but  between  these  two  it  is  difficult  to  chooee. 

The  aooounta  in  Mt  61 81,  Lk  e^^  n,  which  describe  the  setting 
of  the  Sermon,  both  make  mention  of  the  mountain,  but  are 
not  in  agreement  concerning  it  Matthew  locatas  the  entire 
scene  upon  the  mountain ;  Jesus  and  His  disdplea  ascend  it, 
apparently  by  His  deliberate  chdc^  to  speak  and  to  hear  the 
Sermon ;  when  it  is  finished  they  descend.  According  to  the 
Third  Qospel,  Jesus  goes  up  the  mountain  to  spend  the  night  in 
soUtary  prayer  (cf.  Lk  »»,  Jn  83.  :  when  it  is  ds^  Be  calls  His 
disciples  to  Him,  and  appolnta  the  Twdve :  afterwards  He 
comes  down  from  the  mountain  to  the  multitude  which  had 
gathered  on  a  level  place  bdow,  where  He  heais  many,  and 
later  delivers  the  discourse^  The  well-meant  harmonistlo  efforto 
expended  upon  these  passsges  do  not  seem  oonvinoing.  But 
the  discrepancy  is  neither  suffldent  to  remove  the  datum  of  a 
mountain  in  connexion  with  the  discourse,  nor,  in  face  of  strong 
evidence  for  their  identity,  to  force  the  condusion  tiiat  the 
reports  of  Matthew  and  Luke  represent  two  separate  and 
distinct  discopnnes  with  different  settings. 

*  This  is  tSe  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  scholars :  Tktian 
(ZHotessann),  Origen,  Jerome,  Chryaostom,  Euthymius,  Theo- 
phyiact,  Luther,  Calvin,  Maidonatus,  Meyer,  Beogd,  Neander, 
Scbleiermacher,  Stier,  Ewaid,  Wieseler,  Keim,  Keil,  Kdstlin, 
Robinson,  Eilicott,  Scbneckenbnrger,  Bilgenfeld,  Edersheim, 
Oodet,  Thoiuck,  Tischendorf,  Acnelis,  Andrews,  Beyschlag, 
Broadus,  Farrar,  Peine,  Scfaans,  Sanday,  Stelnm^yer,  Sieffeit, 
de  Wette,  Wendt,  H.  Weiss,  B.  Weiss,  Bruce,  Burton,  Bdnrid, 
H.  Holtzmann,  Ibbeken,  Jfilicher,  Kfibel,  Mdegen,  Wemle, 
Bacon,  and  many  othersi  The  theoiy  of  two  separate  discontsea 
was  advocated  tor  apdogetio  purposes  by  Augustine,  and, 
following  him,  by  St.  Grwonr  and  certain  minor  Bom.  Oath, 
writers,  as,  recently,  Azibert  (,Jie<m»  Bibtigu4,  ISMX  A  tew 
modem  Protestant  writers  also  have  taken  this  view,  as 
Oreswell,  Lange,  Plumptre,  and,  most  recently,  Plnimner 
(Comm.  on  Luke  (18M],  p.  17  A 

The  arrangement  of  toe  material  in  Tatian's  ZHafstsarsn  (see 
Bill,  BaHiett  lAJ*  tf  Ohrltt,  behtg  tkt  IhaUttarvn  tf  Tatfan 
[1894],  PPL  7»-S4),  which  combines  the  Matthew  and  Lnks 
accounts,  is  thus :  Mt  6i«  Lk  6U>>-17  (Mk  V*-  U]  Mt  6S-Lk  «»» 
Mt  6>-i<>  Lk  e»>  Mt  BUb.!!  Lk  Mt  S14-11  [Mk  43£ni  Mt 

6l7->s«  [Lk  12«l>]  Mt6»»«  Lk  03Okll  Mt  MMSt  Lk  (SO^  Mt 
S«.«  Mt  6I-S  [Lk  UlK-kJ  Mt  «»•>»  [Lk  12a»fc]  Mt  fllS"  [U 
llM.  IS]  Mt  eM-n  [Lk  IZXi  Mt  e"»«  n,k  1Z>I>]  Mt  B^M  Mt  71- 


Lk63^Lk«»  nik  4Mb->1  Lka>Ma)lt7<[Lk  IIM*]  Kt  TlSMs 
U  U  «<•  Mt  7»«  Lk      Mi  Ml  7«^ 


iJteMMt7"i 
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The  relation  of  the  contents  of  the  two  accounts 
can  he  shon'n  in  a  table : — 


Mt5»  sLke" 
5<«     =  6» 
511.  j»  -  ena-a 
g3>.w.4a—      09*.  w 

5tl-«  —  g37.9S.»M 
QI-MbunopanUallnLk6»* 


Mt7"  =Lk6»'W 


7*-»  = 
7"  = 

7W.  17  _ 

7»  = 


6"-o 
6" 

6«-« 


Mattliew's  account  has  107  verses.  Lake's  account 
29.  Of  Lake's  29  verses,  23A  find  a  parallel  in  the 
Matthsean  accoont,  where  they  are  arranged  as  26 
verses.  There  is  no  parallel  in  Mt  6-7  for  Lk 
(jM-s6.ia».  n.  40. «  •  Of  Matthew's  remaining  81  verses, 
34  find  a  parallel  in  Luke  outside  of  oh.  6  (in  cha. 
11-14.  16)  fas  follows 


Mt5'»  =:Lkl4»*->» 


5"  = 
5"  = 

5«  = 

e*-"  = 


11»»  (8") 

16" 

12»»-» 

16" 

11" 

12"-" 


Mt6«»-»=Lkll"^ 
6*'    =  16" 
Q2s-n_.  i2>*-*> 
77-11  —  ll*-" 
7>«-  "=  13»« 
7"    =  13" 


Mt?*. 

KtX  tr  V  liirpif  lurpeirt 

Mt7»-». 
*TiSi  pXireisji  Kiptfxn  t4 
4p  i^aXfju^  rod  dSeKipoO 
(TOW,  Hp'  Si  if  Tif  <rif  i<p6d\' 
11$  SoK^r  ot  Karafotis^i  *^ 
Twt  iptit  T$  iSt\4>V 
'Aiptt  ixpiXu  rh  xipittot  ix 
ToO  dipBoKfioO  70V,  Kot  ISoi 
4  Saxit  irrif  iip$aK/i$  (roC; 

*  inroKpiTd,  tKPai^trpiiTW  ix 
rov  i<j>8a\iu>v  tov  ■riir  Soxif, 
xal  Tdre  Sta/3\^«i  ixpaXtu' 
ri  xipipot  ix  rov  iipBdKiuSi 
rov  <l2e\0ov  von. 


This  leaves  47  verses  of  the  Matthoean  discourse 
Avhich  have  no  parallel  in  the  Third  Gospel :  Mt 

55.  T-10.  U.  19.  17. 1>-M.  S7-I1.  aS-SS.  <l.«gI-8.14-l«.M78.U.  18-».S3_ 

That  is,  foar-ninths  of  the  Sermon  in  Matthew  is 
peculiar  to  that  GiOBpeL§ 

These  phenomena  of  the  comparative  contents 
of  the  two  acooante  of  the  Sermon  present  a 
complex  and  difficult  problem,  and  compel  one  to 
investigate  the  history  of  this  discourse  from  the 
time  of  its  utt«rance  until  it  took  its  present  two- 
fold form  in  our  First  and  Third  Grospels. 

Another  Important  feature  of  these  two  reports 
of  the  Sermon,  and  one  which  most  be  investigated 
in  conjunction  with  the  problem  of  content,  is  the 
remarkable  variation  in  wording — in  the  literary 
expression  of  the  same  ideas.  Sometimes  this 
variation  is  slight,  as  in  :  II — 

•  But  there  are  panllel*  tor  two  or  three  ct  these  pUMges 

elMwbere  in  Matthew,  thiu :  Lk  6>»=Mt  \»*\  Lk  OO-Ht  12" ; 
and  with  Lk  ^  compare  Mt  10»  (Jn  13"  16a>>). 

t  These  chuiters  belong  to  the  lomewhat  clearly  marked 
middle  tUid  of  Luke's  Ooepel  (10>^iaH),  which  consists  mainly 
of  disoourse  material  It  la  commonly  known  as  the  '  Peraan 
section,'  because  its  position  In  this  book  is  between  the  final 
departure  o(  Jesua  nom  Galilee  (Lk  9>i-10»)  and  His  pnblic 
enbance  Into  Jemaalem  (Lk  -iX^lV^).  During  this  period, 
Jeaus  perhaps  nent  some  days  or  weeks  la  Pema  (Mt  191— 
Mk  101,  Lk  IS",  Jn  10«0,  and  some  of  the  material  in  Lk  10-18 
may  belong  to  that  period,  a*  lain  M  isi*  siuo.  «i«  IT*"" 
1814,  But  the  main  contents  o<  these  chapters  (Lk  l^i-u  W*** 
1310-11 14,  IS.  1&  17l-l»  18M<)  quite  surely  belong  to  the  OaUlaan 
mlnistrr,  because  (1)  this  Is  indicated  by  various  allusions  In  the 
chapteii  themselves,  e.g.  ll»"(ct  Mtl»»«),  13io.i7.n-in  (rf. 
Mt  13»i-  14M ;  (2)  the  subjeot  of  most  of  this  teaching  is 
more  snitable  to  that  period ;  (3)  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that 
Jesus  would  have  left  to  large  and  so  important  a  portion  of  Bis 
general  teaching  till  the  last  weeks  of  His  ministry.  Luke  had  tor 
these  ch^ters  ao-1^  a  special  source,  probably  a  document  of 
some  extent,  which  contained  most  valuable  teaching ;  but  the 
settings  of  the  t^Mng  had  been  largely  lost,  and  he  therefore 
put  toeae  passages,  with  other  unattached  materia]  from  the 
Logia  and  other  sources,  into  this  middle,  mixed  section  of  bis 
book,— in  tact,  what  cdse  could  he  doT  The  material  was  too 
Important  to  omit,  and  he  was  too  oonsdentious  a  historical 
author  to  create  scenes  tor  the  several  pieces. 

t  In  the  case  of  three  of  these  passages  there  are  parallels  in 
Mark  also :  Mt  6is=Mk  9»»-Lk  14»i»,  Mt  6l»-Mk  4»l-Lk  11» 
(and  8l<),  Mt  S>i=Wt  l(>ll-Lk  1618.  There  is  but  one  sentence 
which  is  put  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke  into  the  Sermon  that 
has  a  parallel  in  Mark,  namely,  Mt  7K»Mk  4M>>-Lk  6»> ;  and 
this  saying  la  of  the  gnomic  type,  so  that  it  may  have  been 
repeated  on  various  occasions  by  Jesus.  Consequently  one  is 
inclined  to  say  that  the  portion  of  the  Sermon  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke  Is  not  found  in  Mark.  And  of  the  matter  in 
Matthew's  Sermon  which  is  found  in  Luke  outside  ot  the  Sermon, 
or  not  fouid  in  Luke  at  all,  Hark  has  parallels  perhaps  for  five 
verses,— the  three  just  indicated,  and  the  two  named  in  the 
following  footnote,— so  Uiat  the  Second  Gospel  scarcely  knows  ot 
this  t^Sihig  material  which  the  First  and  Third  Goqiels  make 
BO  prominei^ 

S  Except,  perhMis,  Mt  S»«0-Mk  V».<l,  Mt  6"-l»=Mk  11». 
It  is  worth  observing  that  three  passages  of  the  Matthew 
Sermon  have  parallels  within  the  First  Gospel  ItseU :  Mt  6».  «>  - 
Mt  188- »,  Mt  6»-Mt  19»,  Mt  7l8=Mt  12»». 

I  The  Greek  text  here  used  Is  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort. 


Lke**. 

$  yip  itfrpif  fierpecTi  dm- 
lierpjiB^atTM  i>iw>. 

Lk6««". 

*l  r(  Si  /SMireit  ri  xipi/xn  ri 
ip  T<f  6<p0a\iufi  ToD  dSeX0ov 
<rou,  T7IP  Si  SokSp  if  rif 
tSUp  iipOoKiu}  oi  xa/rQ»otit ; 
'•xfit  Svnaaai  Xfyeii"  tif 
iSe\<p<p  <rou  'kStK^ii,  i<l>*l 
ixfiiXu  ri  xdp<pot  tS  ir  Tif 
6it>0a\fiv  "X't  ttirSt  riir  ir 
Tip  i^oKfup  <ro6  SoxSn  oi 
pXiTap ;  irroxpiTi,  #Kj3aXe 
rpuror  ripr  SoxSr  ix  rov 
S^al^noO  roO,  xal  rire 
SiapXitf/tu  t6  xip<pot  ri 
ir  T$  6<ti8a\iup  roC  dSeX^ 
aou  ixpaXftr. 


Similarly  compare  Mt  6««=Lk  18>»  and  Mt  V-*^ 
Lk  II'-".    In  these  four  passages  there  is  almost 


complete  verbal  agreement— not  quite,  however — 
which  must  be  explained.  And  the  four  sayingn 
are  widely  scattered  in  Luke  M  oompared  with 
Matthew. 

But  such  dose  verbal  agreement  is  exceptionaL 
In  all  the  other  parallel  passages  the  variation  in 
literary  form  is  great,  as  m : — 


MtS*-*. 
•"Eyci  Si  >Jya  i/ur  nil 

dFTurr^KUTVXonjpv'  <l^' 
Saris  at  larl^n  €lt  r^r 
Seiiir  autySra  [<rov],  arpi- 
if/ov  airif  xal  riir  dXXiji"- 
"  xaX  rip  OiXwrl  <rot  xpiO^rai 
KoX  rir  x'^''"^  XajSew, 
air$  xal  ri  litirtor. 

Mt7". 
n<ii>ra  oir  Saa  Or  Sikifn 
Xra  rotuxrtv  iiurtl  trSpuroi, 
oBrut  xal  iiuit  rotetrs  oA- 
Tott'  o0rut  yip  ianr  i 
rdpun  xal  oi  Tpo^^a*' 

Mt7«^". 

IIoi  oS*  Sarit  ixoia  fim 
rods  \6yovt  [toiJtovs]  koI 
voitt  a^oit,  iiUHU0iiaerai 
drS^  4>porliup,  Saru  <pxo- 
Sbiii)ttr  oirov  ripi  olxtar 
irl  riir  rirpar.   "  xol  Jtor- 

rora/xol  icoi  Irrtvaar  ol 
dve/xm  ical  xpoairtaar  ri 
oUlf  ixelrg,  xaX  o6x  trtaer, 
reBeiuXluTO  T^p  rt' 
wirpar.  "  xal  T&t  i  ixoiar 
fiou  rods  \irfovs  roirom  «fo! 
pAi  rotuv  airoAs  ipMice-^- 
aertu  irSpl  /uu/xf),  Sant 
<fK6SoiJafiaer  airov  r^r  olxlar 
f'lrJ  Hif  d/x^ov.  "  xal  xar- 
iPn  i)  ppojch  xal  ^\ear  ot 
wora/iol  xai  trrevaar  al 
ILvtiUM.  xal  irpoaixonj/ar  rj 
oUlii.  ixelrn,  xaX  trtatr,  xal 
Ijn  ii  ttOvu  o4r^  /ir)fdX^. 


Lk6». 


TV  rirwrorrl  at  trl  ri)»  aia- 
ybra  ripex*  Kal  r^r  dXXi)r, 
Kal  dri  roS  atporrSt  am  ri 
Ijudrtov  KcU  rir  xtrwra  ik\ 
KuXia'gt. 

Lk6«. 

Koi  xaSin  di\tTt  tra  r«- 
wair  i/ur  ol  trBpmot,  wat- 
tin  ttirtiit  i/aofatt. 


Lk  e"-*. 

*  Iia»  i  ipxi/f'^  *■/'*'  f 
xal  ixo6ar  itov  rOr  Xiyar 
xal  rotwr  a£ro^,  ivoSeliu 
i/iirTlniarlrS/ioiof  *8/it- 
0(At  iarv  ifSpilrrip  olxoSo- 
ftoCrrt  olxtar,  St  taxaftr 
xal  ifiiSmtr  xaX  (Srixer  8t- 
ItiXior  irl  tHJf  rirpar'  w\r)- 
Itdppnp  Si  ytro/iivrit  rpoa- 
ipriier  i  irorafiis  oixt^ 
ixeiris,  xal  oix  Huxvirn'  <ro- 
Xeijff'at  airiir  itd  ri  xa\ut 
olxoSofi^Bai  oMir.  Si 
ixoiaas  xal  ju^  ro»)<rat 
SpLOtit  iarv  irdpiSnrip  olxo- 
Soptiiaavn  olxtar  irl  ri/r 
y^r  Xi'pi'  Se/uXtov,  j  x««r- 
ipri^er  i  rora/tit,  koX  ei$it 
avrireaer,  xal  iyirero  ri 
r^t  a<K<at  ixtlnft 

(Uya. 


Similarly  compare  Mt  6««-  •  =  Lk  6",  Mt  7'-  *  =  Lk 
gs7  Mt  'fio-  n  =  Lk  6«-    ;  and  also  Mt  5»=Lk  II" 
Mt  5"  =  Lk  16",  Mt  B*  »  =  Lk  12"-     Mt  6"'-»'  = 
Lk  12»-     Mt       =  Lk  12»-».  . 
In  some  passages  the  wording  of  Matthew  u  sa 
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differant  from  that  of  Lake  that  a  difference  even 
of  the  thought  results,  or  seems  to  result : — 


Mt  «»•*••. 

'Manlpioi  ol  rmxol 
wrtt/iaTt,  in  a^fir  iarii 

'itatipm  oi  wvMrm,  fn 

*liaKipiat  oi  woMdrm  nit 
hji&rm  riir  Sucaiorimf, 
Sn  ainl  xopTO<rSi)<ro 

Mt6« 


Lke"-". 

"Mami/Mot  oi  aruj^ei,  8n 
iltrrifa  iarlM  4  /SoriXeia 
roS  9eov. 

fuucdptM  oi  xXoIorm  vPr, 

luucipiM  o2  reu'(3i>r«i>6r, 
Lk6»». 


Enrffc  oSr  i^tt  WXeiot   TbtvS*  tinTipiuwn  Ka$i» 


MtB^"*. 

"rir  d^or  ^ififlv  rir  An- 

"mi  iipn  4i(<>  rJk  4^4- 
/lara  ^^iwr, 

roit  i^«iX/nut 
"col  m4  •''■'^vn* 4i<>> 

^Snu  4^  Ari  reO 


Lk  11". 


*Tlr  dproi'  tAt  Art- 

oiiiirioi' 

*KiU  iiptt  ■hiu'  rds  ipiafTlat 
nU  7d/>  o^oi  itploiuf 
col      (frerfycgt  4^  *'> 


Sinularlv  oomiMra  Mt  6»  Lk  I6i*  Ifk  10"> 
Mt  19*)  and  Ht  7»=Lk  11".  The  corresponding 
context  or  setting  of  each  pair  of  these  parallel 
sayings,  or  as  regards  the  Lord's  Prayer  the 
nature  of  the  ease  (see  below,  ii.  4  A  (2)),  indicates 
tliat  however  variant  the  words  have  become  in 
tnuismission,  they  started  from  the  same  utter- 
ances of  Jesus.  The  parallel  reoords  run  the 
entire  gamut  of  variation  from  close  verbal  simi- 
Urity  to  wide  verbal  divergence,  and  in  a  few 
eases  even  to  difference  of  idea  itself. 

Now  the  explanation  of  these  striking  phenomena 
of  content,  form,  and  substance  in  the  Sermon  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  transmission  of  this  material  daring  the 
years  e.  29-85  A.D.  This  section  of  history  is  one 
part  of  the  great  'Synoptic  problem.'*  While 
many  elements  of  this  problem  are  still  in  dispute, 
eertun  fundamental  facts  pertaining  to  it  now 
seem  well  established. 

(1)  Jams  hsUtnoUj  tsucht  in  Aninaie,  not  la  Ondbt  The 
thoioacb  and  dalibmte  diBciuslon  ot  this  qnotlon  leema  to 
hm  nadMd  •  nttlcd  eonclmion.t   We  vrere  (II  eeger  to 


*  In  tbe  etteiMlie  and  highly  impoituit  Uteratare  npon  thli 
■ibject  is  to  be  aougbt  the  preaentatioa  and  ttaatment  o(  the 
■atteri  outlined  in  the  follcnring  pangrspfaa.  Bee  the  ait. 
Ooanu,  ToL  iL,  and  Uteratare  there dted ;  al*o  art.  'Goepela' 
br  Bandar  in  Smith's  ££>,  and  I7  E.  A.  Abbott  and  Bohtntedel 
In  AMMlapodia  BibHea,  toL  il. ;  atao  Weinle,  Synopt  Fragt 
OMSOi;  Wendt,  Lelin  Jttu,  1  Tfa.  (1886);  B.  Wein,  MaUhSuii- 
mmtelium  Q87S);  H.  Holtamann,  Synopt.  Emmgelim  (ISOS); 
Weiaacker,  Ontenuamngai  a.  d.  evang&iteht  Getehie/iU  (1864, 
Zaded-UOl);  Wright,  CimmmtUm  of  tht  Four  Ootptb  (1890) ; 
Bawklaa,Herafi|nK!|)MeisOSW);  ^aAdik,  Two  Uctummth* 

t  It  la  not  mdlkalv  tiiat  Jera  knew  soma  Oreek,  for  many 
Onek-epeaUag  Oentlha  Hved  in  Galilee,  and  that  bmgnage 
Boat  bava  been  need  aot  a  little  in  snch  a  hire  ot  oommeroe  as 
Ckpanaom  area  Jesnsr  work,  however,  waa  axeloslTely  aaiong 
the  Jawa,  and  tbara  la  no  oondnsiTe  eridenoe  that  Be  knew  or 
apoka  Omk  at  all:  area  Bis  trial  bctoa  POata  cannot  prove 
this,  as  POatanniatliaira  been  aoonstomed  to  use  aa  Interpreter 
la  tiiatlnt  with  tha  Saahediin.  Baa  O.  Bottamann,  Ltbm 
y<su(lS(n),  p.  22. 

t  That  Mas  tsoght  in  Oiaak  baa  been  aUr  aisned  by  Boberta 
VBmk  a»  iMfwtgt     Otriit  and  £<•  ^yostS*,  1888)  and  by 


believe  that  these  very  Oreek  words  ot  oar  Gospels  came 
directly  from  Jesus'  lips;  yet  hutorical  investlKation  shows 
that  they  are  but  a  translation  from  the  originu  utterances. 
While  the  theories  ot  Resch,  Marshall,  Dahnan,  Blaas,  E.  A 
Abbott,  and  others  aa  to  a  ptunitive  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  Gospel 
are  uncertain,  it  Is  dear  that  the  Memorabilia  ot  Jesus  were 
originally  and  tor  soma  yaara  In  the  Aiamalo  language.  The 
Aramaic  Tocabubuy,  syntax,  and  hillueace  caa  evenrwbere  be 
seea  through  the  Greek  ot  the  Ckispals,  like  the  earUer  text  in 
a  palimpsest  manuscript. 

t2)  Jeaua*  more  In^portaat  taachlnga  were  marked  aad  remem- 
txffed  from  the  time  tbay  were  spoken.  It  is  aot  too  much  to 
suppose  that  Be  Impreaaed  certtun  teachings— not  their  form, 
bat  their  substance— upon  His  disciples.  From  day  to  day, 
thercfora,  during  Jesus  pnblio  mlniatiy.  Bis  toUoweis  were 
gathering  and  pondering  Bis  atteranoea,  holding  them  in 
memoiy  aad  repeating  them  to  one  another  neany  or  quite 
in  Jesu^  own  woida.  After  Bis  death  and  resurrection  Bis 
foUowera  treasured  tbeae  sayings  ot  their  Msster's,  studied 
them,  preached  them,  aad  taitOully  taught  them  to  aU  who 
came  Into  the  Ohrlstba  brotherhood  (of:  Ac  2*>).  The  story  ot 
Jeaua'  life.  Bis  deeds  aad  Bis  words,  waa  the  guide  ot  every 
individual  Christian,  ot  every  Christian  oommnmty,  and  ot  tha 
entire  Christian  movement.  What  Ba  bad  taught  was  the 
staple  matter  of  all  Christian  InatructlOD  aad  wondilp,  and 
was  everywhere  regaided  as  the  norm  of  Christianity.  And 
ot  all  that  Jasns  had  taught  there  was  nothing  more  prominent, 
vital,  and  piactlcal— huleed  nothing  more  generally  revered  and 
used- than  the  teaching  contained  in  tbe  Sennon  on  the  Mount 

(3)  It  is  also  certain  that,  tor  years  after  Jesus  had  given  Hia 
teaoiing.  It  waa  dronlated  and  transmitted  by  word  «  mouth. 
Jeaua  Himself  wrote  nothing,  nor  cUd  His  disciples  until  long 
after.  Both  these  facts  were  due  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  the 
time.  The  teaching  of  the  Babbie  la  Jesus'  day  was  entirely  oral 
—only  their  sacredbooka,  the  Old  Testament,  might  be  written ; 
therefore  the  pupils  of  the  BabUs  heard  and  memorised  their 
teaching.  Out  of  this  custom  arose  a  qiedal  qualiflcation  lor, 
and  efflcienoy  In,  oral  instruction  and  onl  transmission  among 
the  Jew&  To  men  ot  tbia  nation  aad  country  Jeaua'  sayings 
were  givea,  aad  by  tbam  preaerved.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
snppoaed  tost  Jeaua  Insisted  upon  /ormt  of  vord* ;  He  waa 
ndtber  a  literalist  nor  a  verbalist.  Therefore  Bis  disdplea  did 
not  plaoa  undue  emphasis  upon  tbe  ipiitmmui  verba  of  Bis 
tesomng.  But  so  perfectly  worded  were  the  most  significant 
ot  Bta  shorter  sayings  many  of  which  can  he  seen  in  this 
discourse— that  they  would  peiaiat  la  their  original  form.  For 
the  rmainder  ot  the  teaching  an  exact  verbal  transmission 
waa  unlikely,  and  the  evidem'e  shows  that  It  did  not  so  happen. 

(4)  After  fifteen  or  twenty  years  (a.  46-80  iuu)  Ohilstianity 
began  to  reach  out  into  tbe  great  Roman  world  by  tha  labours  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  and  many  others ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
translate  the  Ooapel  story  Into  Oreek,  since  the  non-Palestinian 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles  did  not  know  Aramaic— the  language  in 
which  the  story  had  arisen,  and  hod  thna  far  been  banded 
down.  That  this  translation  took  place  60-80  A.I11  is  proved  by 
oar  present  Oreek  Gospels  and  the  early  disappearance  ot  ail 
Aramaic  Gospel  docomenta.  Now  there  Is  every  reason  to 
think  that  this  translation  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Jeaua  waa  a 
procaaa  nther  than  an  act.  The  data  do  not  permit  ua  to  think 
of  one  formal,  authoritative  translation,  comprising  the  whole 
QospA  story,  and  passing  direcUy  Into  the  use  of  all  the  Greek- 
speaking  ChriatiansL  Rather  there  were  numerous  persona  In 
various  places  and  at  different  times  who  translated  portions — 
the  tame  as  well  as  different  portiona— of  the  Btory  from  the 
Aramaic  into  Greek.  Theae  individual  and  fragmentary  trans- 
li^ons  were  characterised  by  various  degrees  ot  literalness, 
differing  vocabulanr  aad  syntax,  loss  of  original  colouring, 
obacurajlon  of  shades  of  meaning,  interpretative  modifications 
and  expanalona,  varying  suocess  In  reproducing  the  original 
ideas,  aiid  some  adaptation  of  the  sayim^  n>y  way  of  selection, 
arrangement,  and  altered  expression)  to  the  practical  needs 
of  the  Churches  for  whom  the  lespectiva  translations  happened 
to  be  made.  Then  these  various  tranalationa,  at  first  loaded  at 
the  chief  centres  of  the  Christian  movement,  passed  into  general 
dnnlation,  and  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other,  mixing  the 
idienomana  of  the  several  translations.  The  features  Jum  de- 
scribed oaa  all  of  them  be  traced  ia  our  two  (}ospd  reooida  ot 
the  Sermon  on  tha  Mount 

(6)  It  la  now  generally  understood  *  that,  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
yeaia  of  drcolaUng  and  transmitting  the  ntteraacea  ot  Jesus  by 
word  of  mouth,  tha  Gospel  Memorabilia  were  gndoally  pot  into 
writing.  We  have  in  Eusebius  {BS  ilL  tS.  IB)  tha  Important 
testimony  of  Papias,  which  is  regarded  by  most  scholan  as 
tmstworthy,  that  the  ApoaUe  Matthew  compoaed  (nnrifsn, 
0^.  nniyfwimn,  oL  Uc  1*  A»T«|<ir^)  a  collection  of  the  aayinga 
(Amw)  ot  Jesus,  Id  the  Bebrew  (C<l  the  Aramaic  T)  language. 
If  Paplaa'  statement,  aad  tbe  oommoa  laterpretation  of  it  as 
a  written  account,  are  oorrect,  than  we  bava  a  distinct  wltneea 
that  there  was  a  writtan  reoord  ot  JeaasT  teaohiag,  irtiich  we 
may  assign  to  e.  60  a.iiL  That  It  waa  la  Aramaioct)  allows  aa 
adoption  of  writing,  svaB  bj  tha  Palastlnlan  OhiMbaa,  as  a 

T.  K.  Abbott  (Sssayt  ekMy  on  th»  Original  TexU  oS  the  OT 
and  NT,  1881,  ch.  6).  "fhe  contrary,  that  Jesus  taught  in 
Aramaic,  has  been  shown  by  Neuhauer,  Stvdia  Biblica,  L  30- 
74  C188S) ;  A.  Meyer,  Jin  MvtUnpraeht  (1896) ;  Zahn,  ftnMt- 
uno  {.  d.  NT,  1  1-61  (1897);  Dahnan,  WorU  Jem,  L  1-T2 
(1898) :  see  also  art  LanouASi  or  thb  Nsw  TIsraiaaT,  voL  UL 

*  Although  there  sUH  caaiala  a  taw  aaiawt  advooataa  ol  aa 
axdusivdy  oral  tradition. 
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means  o(  coUeatiiiir>  droalstiag,  and  preserving  th*  Ilemo- 
rabilia  of  Jesus.  But  whether  Papiu*  statement  is  correct  or 
incorrect,  it  is  praotically  certain  that  when  the  Qentiles  received 
the  story  of  Jesus  tliey  committed  it  to  writing,  (or  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  the  oral  transmission  of  extended  material. 
Tlus  cliange  of  oral  to  written  recotda  was  informal,  unauthor- 
ised, and  gradual,  like  the  translation  already  described.  But 
it  Is  probable  that  soon  after  60  x-o.  there  were  many  written 
portions  of  the  Gospel  Memorabilia  in  existence  and  use.  These 
liocumenta  then  grew  in  number  and  extent  until  after  twenty 
to  llfty  years  our  canonical  Ocspels  absorbed  them  and  became 
recognised  as  the  final  leoords  of  Jesus'  ministiy  (of.  Lie  l^-*). 
There  are  also  indications  that  the  oral  tradition  continued 
along  with  the  written  tradition  through  the  whole  period  until 
our  Uoepels  were  composed  (and  indud  afterwards  also),  and 
tumished  a  laiigar  or  smaller  amonnt  of  the  material  which 
went  into  them. 

The  history  here  sketched  of  the  transmission  of 
the  entire  Gospel  story  is  at  the  same  time  the 
history  of  the  transmission  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  sections 
of  the  Memorabilia  of  Jeans.  The  whole  process 
has  left  its  marks  upon  our  two  accounts  of  the 
Sermon,  for  to  it  are  to  be  attributed  in  the  main 
the  diiierence  of  setting,  content,  arrangement, 
variety  of  literary  expression,  and  divergence  of 
thought.  But  the  fuadamental  agieement  of  the 


part,  by  different  persons  and  in  several  localities  t 
then  these  complete  or  fragmentary  translation* 
had  each  its  own  history  for  about  30  years,  during 
which  they  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  trans- 
mission. When  the  First  and  Third  Evangelists 
came  to  prepare  their  Grospels  in  e.  80-85  A.D.  there 
were  in  circulation  and  use  these  various  Greek 
forms  of  the  Matthaean  Logia.  The  two  authors 
adopted  diiiereat  forms,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  locality  in  which  ea«h  wrote,  or,  less  likely, 
according  to  their  judgment  of  which  form  was 
best  historically. 

(2)  In  addition  to  this  basal  Logian  source  of 
both  our  accounts  of  the  Sermon,  ther«  were  prob- 
ably other  lines  of  transmission  of  the  discourse 
in  both  oral  and  written  tradition.  Many  disciples 
had  heard  the  Sermon  when  Jesus  gave  it,  and  lor 
vears  afterwards  had  told  of  it.  There  must  thus 
have  grown  up  variant  reports— one  used  in  one 
church  or  circle  of  churches,  and  another  in 
another.  These  further  reports  also  are  likely  to 
have  been  handed  down,  and  some  of  them  may 
well  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  two 
Evangelists  in  composing  their  Gospels.*  How 
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two  accounts,  which  shows  them  to  be  reports  of 
the  same  historical  disconne,  has  not  been  seriously 
obaonred  in  tranamiasion. 

When  one  attempts  to  trace  more  in  detail  the 
particular  histoiy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
during  the  years  e.  29-86  A.D.,  one  comes  upon 
many  perplexing  problems  about  which  at  present 
there  is  no  agreement.  Opinions  ventured  m  this 
sphere  can  only  be  tfflitative  and  modest. 

(1)  It  seems  probable  that  the  Matthtean  Logia 
was  used  in  a  Greek  form,  indeed  in  differing  Greek 
forms,  by  both  the  First  and  the  Third  Evangelists.* 
If  the  same  Greek  form  of  the  Logia  was  used  by 
both,  the  one  or  the  other  (or  perhaps  both)  has 
introduced  a  remarkable  series  of  changes  in  con- 
tent, arrangement,  and  wording  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain.  A  much  more  probable 
supposition  is  that  the  Matthaean  Logia  was 
vancmtly  translated  into  Greek,f  in  whole  or  in 

*  SeeWendt,  Lehn  Jau.  I.  S2,  53;  Jfilicber,  Einleitung  i.  d. 
jrr»,  p.  219 ;  Wemle,  SitnnpL  Prage,  pp.  79, 80 ;  HawUns,  Bom 
lynoptieet  (1899),  pp.  8S-92 ;  J.  Weiss,  Prediqt  Jen  wnt  Reiche 
Gottes*  (1900),  pp.  179-182.  That  the  same  Greek  form  of  the 
Logia  was  used  hj  both  the  First  and  Third  Evangelists  is 
maintained     O.  Holtsnann,  ttbtn  Jmi  (1901),  pp.  SS-M. 

t  See FeiiM,  JtM.f.  Pntnt.  Thtolagie,  188S,  p.  Iff. 


much  influence  such  outside  sources  had  upon  thdi 
reports  it  would  be  diflionlt  to  determine— perhaps 
it  was  considerable. 

(3)  We  need  to  allow  for  a  fair  amonnt  of  editorial 
selection,  arrangement,  adaptation,  and  revision 
on  the  iKirt  of  our  two  authors.  Luke  (l***)  has 
given  us  important  information  concerning  his 
material,  purpose,  and  method;  and  the  First 
Evangelist  probably  wrote  under  similar  condi- 
tions. As  tney  gathered  their  sources,  they  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  three  classes  of  sayings 
from  Jesus — (a)  brief  sayings  still  joined  to  specific 
events  of  His  ministry,  and  which  they  oould  in 
part  arrange  in  their  right  order ;  (b)  the  remains 

*  The  First  Gospel  of  our  NT  Canon  Is  ndtber  the  Ma>t.h»ian 
Logia  itself,  which  was  In  Aramaic  (Euseblus,  BB  III.  89. 16), 
nor  is  it  an  immediate  translation  of  that  Logia,  rince  It  does 
not  contain  the  inevitable  indications  of  a  translated  work.  The 
Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  rather  a  combination  of  the  Logia 
in  some  mediate  Greek  form  with  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  plus  the 
addition  of  various  portions  and  charaoterisUos  which  did  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  original  books.  However,  because  It 
substantially  incorporated  tne  Logia,  It  continued  to  bear  the 
Apostle's  name.  The  author  of  Uie  enlarged  Greek  edition  of 
the  original  Matthew  work  is  nnkncwn.  On  this  matter  see 
the  works  on  NT  Introduction  by  B.  Weiss,  H.  Holtsmann, 
Jullcher,  Zahn,  Salmon,  and  others ;  also  Commentailei  on  tha 
Oospd  of  Matthew. 
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•f  certain  of  Jesus'  greatest  discourses,  containing 
the  theme  and  some  of  the  essential  matter  belong- 
ing thereto ;  these  also  could  generally  be  assigned 
to  their  proper  places  in  the  history ;  (c)  small 
sections  ol  teaching  or  single  sayings,  the  original 
connexion  of  which  was  no  longer  known ;  these 
woold  be  inf>erted  here  and  there  in  the  narrative 
vithont  particular  attachment,  or  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  nuclei  of  the  great  discourses 
'w  herever  the  subject  of  the  one  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  other.  Such  compilation  wonld  pro- 
dnoe  the  phenomena  of  extraneous  material  which 
we  find  In  both  accounts  of  the  Sermon,  as  well  as 
in  other  discourse  sections  of  both  Gospels.  When 
tlie  material  of  his  Gospel  had  been  arranged 
satisfactorily  by  the  author,  it  remained  for  him 
to  adjust  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  to  smooth 
o^  er  the  joints  by  his  literary  skill,  and  in  various 
ways  to  give  the  book  a  unity  and  finish  such  as 
an  author  would  desire  for  his  work. 

(4)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  for  the  practieeU  use  of  the  Christians  in 
their  life  and  worship,  the  Evangelists  felt  _  at 
liberty  to  make  such  a  selection  and  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  facts  and  teachings  as  would  be  most 
acceptable  and  useful  to  the  circles  of  Christians 
for  whom  their  books  were  prepared.  Each  Gospel 
therefore  has  a  marked  inaividuality.  Matthew, 
in  accordance  with  his  purpose,  dwells  at  length 
npon  the  relation  of  Jesus  and  His  message  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  current  Judaism.  But 
Luke,  or  bis  source,  with  a  Gentile  public  in  mind, 
passes  over  this  material  in  the  mam  and  presents 
the  Gospel  in  its  universal  aspects  as  a  spiritual 
and  altruistic  relinon  for  all  men.  These  charac- 
teristics of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  appear 
■trikinglr  in  their  respective  accounts  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Uonnt. 

The  accompanying  diagram  aims  at  giving  some 
suggestion  of  the  general  course  of  transmission 
of  tne  Sermon,  ana  of  the  kind  of  sources  which 
each  Evangelist  may  have  had  before  him  in  pre- 
peuing  his  report  of  the  discourse. 

4.  Relativk  AoTHBNTicrry  OP  THE  TWO  Ac- 
counts.—Proceeding  now  upon  the  view  which 
has  been  elaborated,  that  the  two  discourses  con- 
tained in  Mt  5-7  and  Lk  e*""**  are  variant  reports 
of  one  historical  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  becomes 
an  important  consideration  which  of  the  two 
reproduces  the  Sermon  with  the  greater  complete- 
Bess  and  accuracy.  The  question  is  as  to  their 
relative  excellence^  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
accounts  and  the  vicissitudes  of  transmission  show 
that  neither  the  First  nor  the  Third  Gospel  has 
perfectly  reproduced  the  content  and  wording  of 
the  original  disconrse. 

In  content,  Matthew  has  much  more  than  Lake 
of  that  material  which  is  commonly  recognized  as 
having  been  an  essential  portion  of  the  Sermon, 
namely,  Mt  6*^  6'"'-  ;  compare  with  this  Lk 
O"""-"-".  Luke  or  his  source  omitted  most  of 
this  section,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inapplicable  to  the  Gentiles,  for  whom  the  account 
was  ]irepared.*  This  omission  was  perhaps  justi- 
fiable for  the  practical  purpose  of  a  Gospel, 
although  innumerable  Gentiles  ever  since  Luke's 
day  have  preferred  the  Sermon  of  the  First  Gospel, 
as  we  now  <io ;  but  however  that  may  be,  from  a 
historical  point  of  view  such  an  extensive  omission 
eoold  leave  only  a  seriously  incomplete  account  of 
the  di^ourse.  The  further  section  of  the  Matthiean 
discourse  (6*^)  may  or  may  not  have  been  apart  of 
the  historical  Sermon ;  opinion  is  qnite  evenly 
divided  upon  this  point,  and  there  seems  no  oon- 

*  So  B.  Weias,  Meytr-Komm.  i.  d.  JtaUetgm.  p.  IDS ;  Wendt, 
£eAr«  Jau,  L  S8 ;  Piiimmer,  Comm.  on  lAike,  p.  183 ;  Wernle, 
Bgnopt.  Fraft,  p.  S2 ;  Bacon,  S«mum  on  th*  Mount  (1902),  pp. 
;  ud  most  other  acholan. 


elusive  evidence  either  way.  The  fact  that  Luke 
places  this  material  in  12"^',  where  it  has  a  topical 
connexion  with  what  preoedea  it  (12^'^),  suggests 
another  occasion,  although  that  occasion  is  not 
chronologically  located  by  Luke.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  theme  of  the  Sermon  is  found  in  the 
Beatitudes  rather  than  in  the  verses  Mt  S"**",  this 
passage,  which  inculcates  devotion  to  the  Kingdom 
and  trust  in  Grod,  is  germane,  and  marks  the  dis- 
course as  more  than  an  anti-Pharisaic  manifesto. 
For  the  j^esent,  at  least,  one  may  prefer  to  regard 
this  section  as  belonging  to  the  Sermon.  In  this 
case  Lnke'a  account  of  we  Sermon,  which  contains 
nothing  of  this  portion,  is  again  strikingly  incom- 
plete. *  The  finalseotion  of  the  Matthsean  discourse 
(yi-ST)  has  been  preserved  with  some  fulness  by 
Luke  (O""^),  varying  less  than  the  two  preceding 
sections  from  tne  Matthsean  account.  It  will 
appear  farther  on,  thai  in  botii  the  Matthsean  and 
Lukan  reports  there  are  some  brief  extraneous 
passages  which  cannot  have  been  in  the  original 
Sermon,  such  as  Mt  6»- "•"••»  6'-"  7*"-«-",  Lk 
6J»-s».  aa..  w. «). «,  gut  in  this  kind  of  variation  the 
two  reports  have  both  expanded  the  historical 
disconrse.  Considering  the  relative  contents  of 
the  Sermon  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  (even  waiving  the  question  of  Mt  6*"^) 
that  the  First  Gospel  presents  a  much  more  com- 

Elete  account  of  the  SermoB  than  that  presented 
y  the  Third  GospeLt 

*  It  Beema  impoolble  to  suppow  tlat  Luke  eonid  bare  had 
before  him  the  Bennon  In  the  form  ta  which  it  now  appean  in 
the  Flrat  OoepeL  This  is  also  the  opinion  oi  Wernle  (Synopt. 
Fragt,  pi  80X  Bartlet  (art.  Mattuiw  in  voL  iii.).  0.  Holumann, 
(LtSm  J—u,  1901,  p.  21X  and  of  Heinild  (Bergpndigt,  L  10). 
Helnrioi  sajn  the  two  reports  of  Matthew  and  Luke  ■  are  reoon- 
struotions  of  a  diaoouisa  restored  indepeodenUy  by  Matthew 
and  Luke  nther  ttum  in  dependence  npon  one  another  or  upon 
the  same  written  souroe.'  The  BTansellsto  have  re-wo>ked  weir 
material,  bat  that  alone  cannot  enlain  the  phenomena  of  the 
two  accounts.  Wonld  Luke  have  deliberately  broken  ap  a  ool- 
leotion  of  teaohings  so  usef\UlT  grouped  as  in  the  Matth«u> 
aooounts,  and  have  scattered  them  so  onreasonably  through 
seven  chapters  of  his  own  work?  On  the  oUier  hand,  the  Flnt 
BvoDselist  ml^t,  so  far  as  the  Sannon  Is  ooDoemed,  have  had 
Luke^  aoooont  before  hfan.  Bis  own  leport  was  surely  better  ' 
than  Luke's,  and  so  would  not  be  altered  into  oonformlty  with 
the  latter.  The  general  phenomena  of  the  two  Gospels,  how- 
ever, are  against  this  partioalar  Interrelation,  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  asstgns  Matthew's  Ooqiel  to  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  than  Luke's. 

t  It  is  a  somewhat  diffioolt  matter  to  explain  the  abaanoe  of  the 
Sermon  from  the  Oospels  ol  Mark  and  John.  The  only  porallela 
in  Mark  to  any  of  the  Sermon  material  are  Mki>l-M9<>-«I'<0 
1011  1119;  In  /ohn,  ISU  (U»)i  And  theae  aavings  are  only 
pottibU  parallels,  %.*,  they  need  not  bare  oome  into  the  Ooepel 
of  Mark  from  accounts  ol  the  Sermon.  The  opinion  of  Ewdd, 
H.  Holtzmonn,  Kelm,  and  Wittichen,  that  Mark  originally  con- 
tained the  Sennon,  but  that  it  has  disappeared  from  the  canonical 
work,  cannot  be  acoepted.  Feine  (Jahrb.  /.  Pntttt.  Thtotogtt, 
1885,  p.  4X  is  right  in  holding  tint  Marie  did  not  use  tlie  sources 
which,  oontainmg  variant  aooonnts  ol  the  discourse,  were  used 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  independently.  It  seems  quite  oert^n, 
however,  that  Mark  oould  not  liave  been  Ignorant  of  the  Sermon. 
If  that  discourse  did  not  appear  in  his  sources,  oral  and  written, 
it  must  have  been  because  he  voluntarily  limited  those  sources. 
The  Sermon  was  altogether  too  highly  valued  and  too  widely 
used  in  the  Apostolic  age  to  have  escaped  any  careful  oompiJer 
of  the  Qospel  Memorabilia.  This  would  be  esp.  true  of  Mark, 
who,  it  common  opinion  is  correct,  had  an  ultimate  Petiine 
base  for  much  of  his  material.  Is  it  imaginable  that  Peter  did 
not  give  the  Sermon  a  prominent  place  in  nis  teacbingT  Surely 
Mark  must  have  known  the  Sermon,  Why,  then,  did  he  omit 
it  from  his  Gospel?  A  plausible  explanation,  which  may  be  the 
true  one,  is  this: — 

When  Hark  wrote  his  Oospel,  about  66-70  a.n.,  the  Matthsean 
Logia  (in  various  Greek  forms)  was  in  general  use ;  this  Logia 
pa^ed  over  the  narrative  material  of  tne  story  of  Jesus,  and 
consisted  mainly  of  a  collection  of  Jesus'  discourses  and  shorter 
sayings ;  it  included  the  Sermon,  although  in  what  precise  form 
it  is  very  dilBcult  to  determine— probably  not  that  in  which 
it  appears  in  either  of  our  canonical  Gospels.  Now  Mark's 
Gospel,  in  striking  contrast,  reports  motnly  the  acts  and 
events  of  Jesus'  public  mlnisby,  giving  macb  less  attention 
to  the  teaching  (the  longest  sections  of  discourse  niaterUtl 
are  in  2>«^^  S**i  41-31  Ss-U  7S-a  gl.au  so  iou.:ii.8S-u 

1113-19  12.  13).  Perhaps  Mark  wished  to  put  into  more  com- 

Slete  and  permanent  transmission  that  other  side  of  the 
ospel  stoty  which  was  neglected  in  the  Logia.  It  bo,  it  was 
unnecessarv  tor  him  to  repeat  the  Sermon  and  certain  other 
discourse  elements  of  that  work,  since  he  wrote  to  complete  ths 
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In  wording,  a  like  verdict  of  saperior  excellence 
falla  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Since  both 
Gtospels  contain  the  discourse  in  Greek,  therefore 
in  translation  we  cannot  find  in  either  of  them 
the  ipsimima  verba  of  Jesus  (except  for  the  few 
Aramaic  words  transliterated,  as  in  Mt  S").  But 
when  we  ask  which  Gospel  has  more  accurately 
traasmated  into  Greek  the  ideas  that  Jesns  ex- 
pressed in  Aramaic,  which  has  more  faithfully 
interpreted  His  meaning  in  this  teaching,  there 
are  many  indications  uiat  Matthew  gives  the 
better  record.  A  complete  study  of  the  parallels 
in  the  two  accounts  of  the  Sermon  shows  that  in 
almost  every  instance  there  is  a  greater  authen- 
ticity in  the  Mattheean  account;  of  this  a  few 
illustrations  will  suffice.  (1)  The  first  Beatitude  is 
variously  worded  (Mt  6*  /uucifMK  ol  ttuxoI  rtf  rrti- 
lum ;  Lk  6"  fuiKdpuH  ol  wrttx"^)-  1^  perhaps  true 
that  the  Lukan  form  corresponds  more  nearly  to 
the  Aramaic  utterance  of  Jesus,  which  may  not 
have  had  a  term  corresponding  to  Matthew's 
TTttfLan;  the  importcmt  consideration,  however, 
is  as  to  the  idea  rather  than  the  form.  In  the 
Lnkan  Beatitude,  material  poverty  is  intended,  as 
ia  ahown  conclusively  by  the  converse  woe  in  6* 
o6aX  d/ur  toU  rXoixrlois  (woe  could  not  be  pronounced 
upon  those  who  were  Bpiritually  rich).  But  in  the 
Matthsean  Beatitude  the  ambiguous  term  m-uxol — 
corresponding  to  the  OT  dijb^  (Ps  69",  Is  61')  and 
D'/i'?K  (Ps  109",  Is  H"),  and  standing  in  the  LXX 
forth  ose  Hebrew  words  (see  art.  Poor  in  vol.  iv.), 
with  a  primary  moral  and  spiritual  import — is  made 
explicit  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  signification  by 
the  addition  of  the  phrase  T<f  mtiimn,  to  protect  the 
Beatitude  from  the  material  interpretation  which 
had  made  its  impress  upon  Luke's  source.  Thus 
Matthew  has  preserved  Jesus'  original  meaning  of 
the  first  Beatitude  (perhaps  at  the  expense  of  its 
form) ;  of  course  it  is  the  meaning  rather  than  the 
form  that  is  of  value.  (2)  In  Itft  5«-*=Lk  e*""*" 
there  are  many  indications  of  the  secondary  char- 
acter of  Luke  8  material :  Mt  5"  does  not  appear; 
the  idea  of  lending  (Lk  6*^  *')  is  a  disturbing  im- 
portation ;  instead  of  TtSMriu  Luke  has  i/tapruXol ; 
Mt  5***  is  given  in  a  non-Jewish  form — tmret  viol 
'txldtrrov  instead  of  irot  yinirOe  utoi  roC  rarpdt  i/uir 
ToO  if  oipapott  j  Mt  S*""  does  not  appear,  nor  the 
term  oJ  idviKoi  of  Mt  ;  and  the  reminiscence  of 
Dt  18"  in  Mt  5«  (aecee  .  .  .  W\«<h  u  replaced  by 
a  non-Jewish  and  much  weaker  ylrtaSt  olnripiioves. 
That  is  to  say,  Luke's  account  lacks  the  Palestinian 
setting,  the  local  colour,  the  Jewish  phrases,  and 
the  OT  allusions,  besides  introducing  an  extraneous 
practical  element.  (3)  A  similar  practical  addition 
or  expansion  of  Mt  V""  may  be  seen  in  Lk  6"^ ; 
a  true  teaching,  but  foreign  to  the  context. 
SimUarly  Lk  6«.  (4)  In  the  Mt  7"  and  Lk  6*' 
forms  of  the  'Golden  Rule'  (quoted  above),  the 

current  record  o(  Chriat'a  lite,  not  to  produce  •  new  Gospel 
which  should  antiquote  and  supersede  the  Logia.  This  appears 
also  In  the  (act  that  the  present  Oreek  .Matthew  combines  prob- 
ably the  Matthaan  Logw  with  the  Gospel  of  Mark  Qplus  some 
additional  matter)  into  a  quite  extensive  account  of  the  life 
of  Christ.  What  makes  this  theory  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
Is  the  tact  that  no  small  amount  of  Jesus'  sayings  actually  con- 
tained in  Mark's  Gospel  was  in  all  probability  present  m  the 
Logia,  e.q.  Mk  4i-w  »-»ti>\t;  but  perhaps  an  explana- 
tion tor  Uiis  can  be  found.  At  any  rate,  the  problem  of  Mark's 
omission  of  the  Sermon  cannot  yet  be  considered  solved. 

As  for  the  absence  of  the  Sermon  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
•Dtirs  character  of  that  book  offers  a  probable  rsason  for  its 
emlsshm.  The  author  has  distinctly  chosen  not  to  reproduce 
Sjnoptlo  material,  but  to  make  a  Gospel  with  different  contents, 
and  sstting  forth  Gospel  truth  in  a  different  way.  That  he  passes 
over  the  Sermon  is,  tnerefore,  not  at  all  due  to  his  ionoranoe  of 
the  disooursa,  but  to  his  motive,  aooording  to  which  he  passes 
ever  aU  the  SynopUo  dlsoourses  (Mt  5-7.  10. 1&  18.  21-26,  Lk  & 
10-ZlX  and  most  of  the  narrative  matter  as  well.  Nor  did  he, 
to  psssing  by  all  this,  wish  his  readers  to  regard  that  part  of  the 
Ooapel  story  as  nnhlstorical  or  unessential.  He  chose  to  treat 
•  particular  phase  of  Christ's  life  and  personality— what  he 
nobsbly  oonddend  the  highest  phasa^  This  Ooq>el  was  de- 
■gned  to  UlnmlM,  not  to  supersede,  the  others. 


Matthffian  wording  approves  itself  as  being  a  better 
reproduction  of  what  we  may  undersfamd  Jesus 
to  have  said ;  the  Matthsean  phrase  oSrot  yip  irrtr 
i  yifua  kcU  ot  rpo^njnu  is  absent  from  the  Lukan 
account  on  the  constant  principle  of  expunging 
Jewish  elements.  (5)  The  same  principle  explains 
the  significant  difference  of  wording  in  Mt 
{06  wit  i  Myur  iim  K6fu  k6bu  eUrtKeivenu  tit  rj)* 
/SoffiXsiw  ri5i>  oipar&i',  dXX'  0  rotuv  ri  0i\rina  ro8 
varpbt  luni  rod  iv  Toii  aip<xro<s):sLk  6*  (ii  it  ne  xaXetre 
Kipit  ic6pu,  KttX  oi  raieiTt  d  Xlya ;).  (6)  It  is  obvious 
in  a  comparison  of  the  Matthsean  and  Lukan 
accounts  (quoted  above)  of  the  closing  parable  of 
the  Sermon  that  the  Palestinian  colour  and  the 
vivid  picturesqueness  of  the  story  as  given  in  the 
First  Gospel  do  not  appear  in  the  commonplace, 
secondary  expressions  of  the  Third.  (7)  To  these 
six  illustrations  from  the  parallel  reports  of  the 
Sermon  must  be  added  the  twofold  account  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  6»->» =LkIl"),whichi8  discussed 
below  (under  ii.  4  A),  and  most  strikinglv  shows  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Matthtean  and  Lukan  reports 
of  Jesus'  teaching.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
Matthsean  form  may  be  somewhat  expanded  from 
the  original  Aramaic ;  but  this  has  to  do  with  form 
rather  than  with  substance,  and  the  expansion  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
Prayer.  Here,  also,  we  note  (see  the  two  accounts 
quoted  above)  the  absence  from  Luke  of  the  Jewish 
phrases  which  speak  of  God  as  in  heaven,  and  of 
His  'will'  as  supreme.  The  comprehensive  and 
deeply  ethical  and  spiritual  term  j0etXi)/(ara  of 
Matthew  is  replaced  in  Luke  by  the  conventional 
term  anapriat.  And  the  petition  for  deliverance 
from  evil,  a  characteristically  Jewish  conception, 
is  expunged. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  strong  Jewish 
element  and  Palestinian  colour  of  Matthew's  dis- 
course actually  pervaded  Jesus'  teaching  as  origin- 
al Iv  given.  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  and  spoke  to  Jews 
only ;  His  language  and  His  ideas  were  therefore 
Jewish  and  adapted  to  Jews.  There  is  no  room 
for  a  theory  that  this  feature  was  a  subsequent 
artificial  transfusion  of  Judaism  into  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  just  this 
feature  was  eliminated  from  His  teaching  in  the 
course  of  the  Gentile  mission.  The  Gentiles  neither 
understood  nor  liked  the  Jews,  with  their  peculiar 
notions  and  exclusive  ways.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  make  the  Gospel  acceptable  to  them,  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  thought  it  necessary  to  univer. 
salite  the  language  of  Jesus.  This  has  clearly 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Luke's  account  of  the 
Sermon,  possibly  by  himself,*  but  more  likely  by  a 
long  process  of  elimination,  through  whicti  the 
material  had  passed  on  the  Gentile  field  whence 
Luke  drew  his  sources  for  the  Third  Gospel.  It  is 
possible  that  portions  of  the  original  Sermon  which 
were  too  strongly  Jewish  to  remain  in  that  position 
found  their  way  into  Luke's  Gospel  apart  from 
that  discourse,  and  with  the  Jewish  colouring 
removed.  Perhaps  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
variant  position  of  Mt  6'»-"=Lk  12«'-«,  since  the 
same  kind  of  elimination  of  the  Jewish  element  is 
apparent  here,  e.g.  rd  reretrd  rod  ot/xuroO  ia  replaced 
by  TOit  Kdpaxat ;  i  rart]p  inuit  i  od[ii»iot  is  replaced 
by  i  0e6t,  note  the  peculiar  addition  in  Lk  1^ ;  rd 
(dvri  is  replaced  by  rdrra  t4  Wrij  toO  ic6<r/iov  (a  clear 

*  Bacon,  Sermon  on  (As  Mount  (I902X  p.  lOBt.,  says :  '  It  was 
Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian  of  Jesus'  lite  and 
teaching,  a  disastrous,  ahnosc  incredible  mutilation  to  leave  out, 
(s  our  nUrd  Evangelist  has  done,  all  the  negative  side  of  the 
teaching,  and  give  nothing  but  the  commandment  of  minister- 
ing love  toward  all.  We  can  scanxly  understand  that  the  five 
giiat  interpretaUve  antitheses  of  the  new  law  of  conduct  toward 
men  vortut  the  old  (Mt  5^-^,  and  the  three  corresponding 
antitheses  on  duty  toward  God  (Mt  6^-^,  could  have  been 
dropped  in  one  form  ot  even  the  oral  tradition* ;  but  the  Third 
Evangelist  hss  done  this  in  order  to  'concentrate  tbs  tsacbing 
upon  the  simple  alBimation  ot  the  law  of  love.' 
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alteration  to  remove  the  disparaging  reference  to 
the  Gentiles'  love  for  material  w^th  and  power) ; 
•gain,  the  absence  of  i  oipinot  in  Lk  12** ;  and  the 
absence  of  Hp-  SiKouxr&mip  airoO  (a  technical  Jewish 
term)  from  Lk  12^.  There  woold  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  no  room  for  question  that,  historically  con- 
^eied,  Uie  Sermon  as  given  by  Matthew  is  of 
much  greater  authenticity  than  the  Sermon  of 
Lake,  since  it  has  better  preserved  the  actual 
contents  of  the  historical  discourse,  its  theme  and 
development,  ita  Jewish  elements,  its  Palestinian 
eolonr,  and  the  trae  interpretation  of  its  sayings ; 
and,  in  adidition  to  these  merits,  the  Mattheean 
account  has  a  Greek  style  of  higher  literary  skill 
and  finish.  In  this  preierence  for  the  Mattheean 
report  of  the  Scomon  nearly  all  scholars  are  now 
agreed.* 

But  this  relative  superiority  of  the  account  in 
the  First  Gospel  does  not  mean  its  absolute  authen- 
ticity. This  account  is  still  but  a  series  of  excerpts 
from  the  historical  Sermon,  marred  by  the  inci- 
dents of  long  transmission,  showing  the  inevitable 
effects  of  the  process  of  translation,  and  containing 
eertain  passages  whieh  originally  belonged  to  other 
occasions  (see  below).  Even  in  some  cases  we  are 
uncertain  whether  the  ideas  themselves  of  Jesus 
are  not  misrepreeented  by  the  wording  of  Mt  5-7. 
Two  instances  about  which  there  has  been  much 
dispute  may  be  mentioned.  In  Mt  5'^"  the 
peculiar  tone  of  Jewish  literalness  has  led  many 
scholars  to  postolate  a  Jndaistic-Christian  colour- 
ing of  Jesas^  words  in  these  verses,  since  they  seem 
qmte  foreign  to  His  anti-literal  utterances  and 
spirit.  Every  explanation  of  them  as  coming  in  just 
tttis  sense  from  Jesus  is  beset  with  difticulties,  and 
fails  to  satisfy  completely  (see  under  ii.  4e).  Again, 
in  Mt  S**  we  find  a  most  significant  addition  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  divorce.  This  saying 
probably  belongs  to  the  occasion  with  which  tt  is 
aasodatod  in  Mt  19**",  where  it  is  repeated.  In 
both  the  Mattluean  instances  we  have  the  exceptive 
phrase  npticrin  \byiiv  roprtlat  (m4  "'op*'*'?))  which 
la  not  found  in  the  other  Synoptic  parallels,  Mk 
10",  Lk  16".  A  serious  question  is  involved  con- 
cerning the  permissibility  of  divorce.  The  phrase 
Is  rejected  as  a  later  interpolation  by  many  of  the 
best  modem  scholars  (see  under  ii.  4d). 

But  if  we  cannot  think  of  the  Sermon  in  Bfatthew 
as  presenting  an  absolutely  authentic  account  of 
that  historical  discourse,  we  may  yet  feel  much 
certainty  that  it  contains  many  essential  teaching 
from  that  discourse  with  substantial  trustworthi- 
ness. In  the  Evangelists'  reports  of  the  Sermon 
we  have  not  compete  historical  accuracy,  but 
practical  adequacy. 

6.  PresentTextof  THE  DlSOOUBSE.— The  text 
of  the  Sermon  as  it  finally  took  form  in  the  First 
and  Third  Gospels  has  come  down  to  us  through 
the  centuries  with  less  variation  than  might  have 
been  expected  ;  it  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
onmber  of  variations  is  not  many  hundred,  and  few 
of  them  are  of  roeoial  importaace.  The  Textus 
Receptns  of  the  16th  cent,  (and  therefore  the  AV 
of  1611  A.D.),  compared  with  the  text  given  us  by 
the  great  uncials  of  the  4th-6th  cents.,  shows  here 
as  elBewfaere  numerous  elements  of  assimUation, 
•mendation,  revision,  and  variation ;  but  these 
have  been  excluded  in  the  critical  texts  of  the 
modem  editors,  Westoott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf, 
the  English  Revisers,  and  others.  The  most  con- 
spicuous changes  are  the  dropping  out  of  words 
•ad  phrases  which  have  been  imported  into  the 

*  Dm  ooutant  preference  shown  by  H.  HoIUnuuin,  Wendt, 
(Bd  a  few  othen  for  the  Lukmn  aoconnt  of  the  Sermon  «s 
•gihxt  that  of  Matthew  ii,  in  view  of  theae  oonddetationi,  a 
mittake.  It  la  not  a  tma  hlstorioal  crltlciam  to  eliminate  from 
the  records  of  JeaoiT  teaching  as  mncb  as  possible  of  the  char- 
acteristio  Jewish  elesunt,  or  to  give  the  place  of  honour  to  the 
Miftr  and  mora  fncmentary  of  two  panulel  aooounts. 


text  of  one  Gospel  to  assimilate  its  readings  to  the 
text  of  the  other,  and  the  literary  *  improvements ' 
which  the  scribes  have  in  trod  uced.  The  variations 
which  are  of  importance  for  interpretation  will  be 
treated  in  their  respective  places  below. 

ii.  INTSRPRBTATION.—AW  Study  of  the  origin 
and  transmission  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
but  a  preparation  for  its  interpretation,  just  as  all 
study  of  its  interpretation  is  but  a  preparation  for 
its  practice.  Both  lines  of  preparation  are  essential 
if  tne  teaching  is  to  be  understood  historically  and 
comprehensively,  and  is  to  be  applied  truly  and 
thoroughly.  Surely  the  untrainM  English  reader 
can  find  through  the  Sermon  the  spiritual  assurance 
and  strength  which  he  needs,  and  an  ideal  of  life 
which  can  determine  his  conduct  in  the  limited 
sphere  in  which  he  thinks  and  acta  {  the  gospel  is 
for  all,  and  essentially  intelligible  to  aU,  rather 
than  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  educated  few 
(as  is  the  case  with  intellectual  systems  of  theology, 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  the  like).  But  when  the 
Sermon  is  used— as  it  can  and  should  be  used— to 
illumine  the  great  problems  of  religion,  of  morals, 
and  of  society,  every  resource  of  spiritual  capacity, 
mental  ability,  and  the  acquisition  of  learning 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  supreme 
teaching  of  Christ,  in  order  that  it  may  exert  its 
due  ana  proper  influence  upon  the  world. 

1.  Popular,  Gnomic,  axd  Figueative  Style. 
— Interpretation  must  take  full  account  of  the 
literary  style  in  which  Jesus  chose  to  express 
Himself.  That  style,  as  seen  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  throughout  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
was  distinctly  popular  and  OrientaL  Too  often 
Jesus'  teaching  has  been  handled  ••  though  it 
were  a  8yst«matio,  scientific  treatise  on  theology 
and  ethics,  whose  expressions  were  fittingly  to  be 
subjected  to  laboratory  test,  each  element  to  be 
exactly  determined  bv  finely-graduated  measurinjg- 
rod  or  delicate  weigning-scalea.  No  greater  mis- 
take could  be  made,  and  the  results  so  obtained 
must  be  hopelessly  incorrect  and  perverse.  Micro- 
scopic analysis  is  a  radically  wrong  raooess  to  be 
applied  to  Jesus'  teachings.  For  He  chose  to 
deal  with  the  masses,  and  His  ideas  were  expressed 
in  language  which  they  could  hear  and  consider. 
If  at  times  He  disputed  with  the  learned  men  of 
His  nation,  and  in  doing  so  in  part  adopted  their 
dialectical  method  (see  the  Johannine  discourses), 
still  this  was  not  His  main  interest  or  His  chief 
field  of  work.  Tlie  common  people  were  open- 
minded  and  receptive :  to  them,  therefore.  He 
addressed  His  teaching.  It  was  to  the  Galileans 
that  He  gave  Himself  and  His  message,  while  in 
Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  He  had  to  defend  both 
against  the  hostile  leaders. 

As  He  taught  the  multitudes,  in  their  syna- 
gogues, upon  the  highways,  along  the  seashore, 
and  on  the  hillsides  of  Galilee,  He  put  His  re- 
ligious troths  and  ethical  principles  into  concrete 
popular  sayings,  contrasting  His  ideal  of  life  in 
many  simple  waya  with  the  conventional  notions 
and  practices,  and  illustrating  His  teaching 
from  the  ordinary  avocations,  experiencea,  and 
environment  of  His  hearers.*  Entirely  free  from 
scholasticism  and  intellectnalism.  He  did  not  tell 
the  how  and  why  of  things,  nor  present  scientific 
definitions,  nor  deal  in  abstractions;  but  with 
Divine  wisdom  and  skUl  He  taught  those  things 

•  One  reading  shonid  be  given  to  the  Sermon  In  Ht&-7  with 
DO  other  intent  than  to  note  Jesus'  remarkably  fine  and 
abundant  allusions  to  tilings  around  Him— religious  practices, 
ethical  ooneeptions,  oonunerce,  industries,  sgriculture,  animals, 
{dants,  home  life,  hooa*  tumisfaings,  oivia  Institutions,  soda] 
onstoms,  the  conduct  o(  men,  human  needs,  fortune,  and 
misfortune^  His  observation  and  appnolatlon  of  ereiTthlng 
was  unequalled,  and  the  relative  valnation  which  Be  placed 
upon  thiiigs  was  the  true  norm  of  all  sabieiiasnt  Indgment. 
No  poet— not  even  Shakespeare— hss  seen  so  clearly,  felt  sc 
truly,  or  pictured  so  perfectly  the  hearts  and  Uvea  of  men. 
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which  it  is  ewential  for  all  men  to  know.  The 
religions  facts  and  truths  which  tie  presented  form 
the  foundation  of  Christian  theology,  and  His 
instruction  concerning  human  conduct  must  lie  at 
the  root  of  any  true  system  of  ethics ;  but  He  did 
not  teach  these  subjects  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  or  modem  schools.  He  put  His  ideas  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  His  knowledge  universaL 
He  spoke  mth  a  simplicity,  insight,  and  fervour 
which  would  appeal  to  all  seriou!<  listeners. 

It  was  a  part  of  Jesus'  method  to  use  all  kinds 
of  Jigurative  language.  That  was  natural  to  Him 
as  an  Oriental,  and  no  other  means  could  He 
have  reached  the  Orientals  who  formed  His  audi- 
ences. Similes,  metaphors,  all  kinds  of  illustra- 
tions, parables,  hyperbolical  expressions,  were 
constantly  upon  His  lips.*  We  have  constantly  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  interpreting  literally 
what  He  has  spoken  figuratively.t    The  Sermon 

E resents  the  true  righteousness,  the  ideal  human 
_  fe,  popularly  and  practically  portrayed  and  en- 
joined. To  treat  this  teaching  as  scientific  ethics 
IS  to  produce  confusion.  But  to  draw  from  it  the 
essential  principles  of  ethics  is  to  find  light  and 
peace  for  mankind. 

Many  of  Jesus'  utterances,  especially  in  this 
discourse,  are  of  the  gnomic  type  m  poetic  form — 
a  style  so  efiective  in  the  Wisaom  literature  of  the 
OT  and  Apocrypha.  The  wise  men  of  Hebrew 
history,  particularly  after  the  Babylonian  exile, 
put  into  this  attractive  literary  dress  their  crystalli- 
zation of  experience,  their  philosophy  of  life,  their 
inKtruction  tor  conduct  and  practical  atiairs.  This 
was  a  favourite  style  of  teaching  with  the  Jews — 
a  fact  that  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the  motive 
for  Jesus'  adoption  of  it.  As  a  literary  mode  of 
expression,  Jesus  used  the  gnome,  as  He  used 
the  parable,  with  consummate  art.+  Even  the 
translation  of  these  sayings  into  a  radically  dif- 
ferent language  lias  not  destroyed  their  literary 
finish,  rhythm,  and  symmetry,  e.g.  the  Beatitudes, 
the  Lord  s  Prayer,  and  many  other  passages  in 
Mt  6-7.  The  simplicity,  lucidity,  and  energy  of 
Jesus'  utterances  mask  the  art  with  which  they 
were  fashioned.  Not  that  we  are  to  conceive  of 
Jesus  as  labouring  over  His  literary  productions 
to  bring  them  to  perfection,  but  that  ideal  thought 
intuitively  found  ideal  expression.  Jesus'  supreme 
interest  was  assuredly  not  in  mere  letters,  but  in 
the  truth  He  taught.  Yet  this  included  the  vital 
lodgment  of  the  truth  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  this  end  the  language  in  which  He 
clothed  His  teaching  was  of  great  importance. 
The  uniqueness  of  Jesus  maniKsts  itself  in  the 
ability  to  present  His  teaching  acceptably  and 
effectively,  as  well  as  in  His  perfect  insight  into 
the  truth  itself. 

*  Metophorically,  Jesiu  call*  the  disciples  Uie  salt  of  tlie  earth 
and  the  light  of  the  world  (Mt  6U-M)i  Sj-mbolically,  He  com- 
mands the  plucking  out  of  the  right  ere  (5»1  Figuratively, 
Ha  speaks  o(  the  mote  and  beam  (7*^),  ol  toe  pearU  before 
swine  (T'X  of  the  narrow  war  (7U-  of  the  false  prophets  (71°), 
of  the  tree  and  its  fruits  (71«-><>X  He  gires  the  parable  of  the 
Two  Hou8e-builders(7»'-«').  And  mo«t£fBcultof  all  to  interpret 
correctly,  we  have  Hia  hyperbolical  utterances,  In  which  He 
says  more  than  He  means,  setting  forth  a  principle  rather  than 
a  rule  of  conduct,  and  leaving  its  application  to  the  judgment 
of  mea  Such  are  the  four  famous  ^non-resistanoe  *  injunctions 
(5*^),  and  the  sayings  concerning  the  secrecy  of  benevolence 

prayer  in  the  closet  only  (66),  anxiety  for  the  necessaries  of 
life       m),  answers  to  prayer  (y'),  and  the  '  Golden  Rule '  (7'^ 

♦  bcc  Wendt,  Lthre  Jetu,  Vl  7i-lU;  Tholuck,  Bergrede\  p. 
l«9ff.  lEnif.  tr.  p.  165f.). 

{See  Hoinrici,  Bfrmndigt,  L  19-28;  Kent,  Wite  Men  of 
Awitni  y«roW>  (1889),  pp.  176-201;  Briggs,  'The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah '  in  Expotitory  Timet,  IH'JT,  viiL  303-8,  4&Z-5, 
<92  6,  ix.  09-75.  Dr.  Briggs  says:  'Jesus  put  His  wisdom  in 
this  poetic  form  for  the  rea^n  that  Wisdom  had  been  given  in 
the  artistic  form  of  gnomic  poetr>'  for  centuries,  and  was  so  used 
in  His  time.  If  He  was  to  use  such  Wisdom,  He  must  use  ita 
forms.  Jesus  uses  its  stereotyiied  forms,  and  uses  them  with 
such  extraordinary  freshness,  fertility,  and  rigour  that  Bis 
Wisdom  cranaceDcu  all  others  in  its  artistic  expression'  (riiL 


But  not  only  was  Jesus  the  true  successor  of  the 
OT  sage.  The  Hebrew  prophets  also  gave  their 
messages  in  remarkably  tine  literary  form,  as  in 
the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  Amos.  And  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  Jesus,  too,  were  clothed  in  languaga 
full  of  beauty,  fire,  and  force.  Indeed,  Jesus  was 
more  a  prophet  than  asage.  *  He  taught  not  so  much 
as  a  philosopher  of  this  life ;  rather,  as  a  seer  who 
has  a  vision  of  a  higher  life  which  is  to  be  produced 
in  men.  Jesus'  earnestness  and  tempered  zeal  in 
His  teaching  were  more  persuasive  and  searching 
than  the  fervour  of  any  preceding  prophet  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
He  showed  men  the  ideal  life,  but  that  was  not  all 
— He  strenuously  urged  them  to  attain  it.  They 
must  forthwith  do  the  will  of  God  which  He  had 
made  plain  to  them  (Mt  7"'").  Active  love,  self- 
denial,  and  service  He  fixed  as  absolute  require- 
ments for  those  who  would  be  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  In  these  utterances  the  voice  of 
the  true  prophet  is  heard  proclaiming  God's  will 
and  demanding  that '  justice  roll  down  as  waters, 
and  righteousness  as  an  everflowins  stream '  (Am 
5^).  Jesus  was  both  wise  man  and  prophet,  but 
greater  than  either  and  greater  than  both ;  and 
never  greater  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
where  He  immeasurably  surpassed  every  lawgiver, 
seer,  and  sage.  It  is  with  this  supreme  apprecia- 
tion of  Jesus  and  His  teaching  that  one  should 
enter  npon  the  specific  interpretation  of  His  words 
in  Mt  5-1  and  the  Lukan  parallels. 

2.  Effect  of  the  Translation  into  Greek.— 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  Jesus'  words  only 
in  a  translation  (the  original  of  which  has  probably 
passed  out  of  existence),  it  will  be  always  a  wise 
proceeding  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Aramaic 
form  of  the  words  of  Jesus  wliicb  have  come  down 
to  us  only  in  Greek.  By  this  process,  even  though 
success  in  it  can  be  only  partial,  an  atmosphere 
for  interpretation  is  obtained,  and  shades  of  mean- 
ing are  disclosed  which  would  otherwise  escape 
us.  Unless  we  get  back  into  the  Semitic  world  to 
which  Jesus  belong^  and  in  which  He  worked, 
we  can  never  completely  understand  Him  or  His 
teaching.  It  is  therefore  a  proper  and  useful 
nndertaucing  upon  which  a  number  of  excellent 
scholars  are  now  engaged,t  to  restore  by  conjec- 
ture the  original  Aramaic  of  Jesus'  words.  Some 
of  the  results  already  reached  are  of  importance, 
and  still  greater  things  may  be  expected  of  it  in 
the  future.  It  is  likely  that  to  some  extent  the 
variant  vocabulary  in  the  Greek  of  parallel  Gospel 
passages  can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  trans- 
lation, a  single  Aramaic  term  being  represented  in 
the  several  translations  by  two  or  more  synonym- 
ous Greek  words. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  Septuagint  in  close 
comparison  with  the  Hebrew  text,  showing  how 
tranfltitors  actually  put  Hebrew  into  Greek,  gives 
a  valuable  insight  into  method,  and  furnishes 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  Aramaic  original  behind 
the  Greek  of  our  Gospels.  Various  degrees  of 
literal  and  free  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  can  be 
seen  in  our  two  accounts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Sometimes  the  translators  have  been 
unable  to  find  exact  Greek  equivalents  for  the 
Aramaic  words  ;  sometimes  they  have  imperfectly 
comprehended,  and  therefore  liave  failecf  exactly 
to  reproduce,  the  Semitic  ideas ;  sometimes  they 

•  See  this  view  defended  hy  J.  Weiss,  Predigt  Jem  vom 
Reiche  Gotttt*  (1900),  pp.  5:i-.07,  against  Wellhausen,  Itrael- 
ituche  u.  JUdische  (JeschuMe^  (lsfl7).  ch.  'H. 

t  See  Reach,  Loj/ia  Jem  (ls!'8),  who  endeavours  to  recon- 
struct in  Hebrew  the  Matthnan  Lngia,  which  he  regards  as  the 
primary  source  for  the  material  of  the  Synoptic.  Gospels ;  sug- 
gestive for  this  study  is  his  reconstructinn  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  pp.  19-2E>.  Further,  Marshall,  artt.  i.i  Expontot 
(1891-2);  Dalman,  WorteJrm,  i.  (1898):  E.  A.  Abbott,  Cltie:  A 
Guide  through  Greek  to  Mebrew  Scripture  (ISOO);  Nestle,  SZ 
(1890). 
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have  placed  a  current  interpretation  upon  Jesus' 
aa^rings ;  sometimes  they  have  expanded  the  sayings 
as  they  put  them  into  Greek  to  remove  ambiguity, 
or  to  improve  the  literary  form.  These  and  other 
inevitable  phenomena  of  translation  appear  in  this 
discourse  of  the  Kirst  and  Third  Gospels,  and  must 
be  adequately  dealt  with  in  an  exposition  of  its 
contents. 

3.  Theme  op  the  Disooubse  akd  its  Develop- 
KENT. — It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  students 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (whether  they  regard 
its  contents  as  original  or  compiled),  tnat  the 
discourse  as  it  appears  in  Mt  5-7  and  Lk  6*""  has 
a  real  unity,  preeenting  a  definite  theme  and 
developing  it  logically  and  efiectively.  If  an 
actual  discouiae  of  Jesus  constitutes  the  nucleus 
of  these  accounts,  the  unity  of  the  Sermon  is 
original  with  Jesus,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  certain  extraneous  material  in  the  Gospel 
reports.  But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  no  historical  Sermon,  still  the  unity  of  this 
discourse  in  Matthew  and  Luke  remains,  and  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  sources  used  by  the  Evangelists, 
or  to  the  Evangelists  themselves.  We  have  seen 
good  reason,  however,  for  holding  that  the  Sermon, 
as  it  comes  down  to  us,  rests  upon  a  real  event 
and  contains  excerpts  from  a  great  discourse  of 
Jeaus,  whose  theme  and  development  are  here  pre- 
served. What  the  theme  is  must  be  carefully 
consideired.  There  are  differing  shades  of  opinion 
and  various  statements  on  this  point.  The  crucial 
qnestion  seems  to  be:  Is  the  theme  of  the  dis- 
course to  be  found  in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  5*'"= 
Lk  C***")  or  in  the  verses  about  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Law  (Mt  5"-*)? 

If  the  theme  lies  in  Mt  6"'*,  as  is  maintained 
by  some,*  several  conclusions  must  follow.  ( 1 )  The 
Beatitudes,  given  both  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke  as 
the  beginning  of  the  discourse,  are  extraneous 
matter  broujgnt  in  from  some  other  connexion,  or 
are  merely  introductory,  containing  no  essential 
element  of  the  discourse.  (2)  The  account  in  Luke 
omits  the  very  verses  of  the  discourse  which  con- 
tain the  theme,  since  Mt  5''''*'  has  no  parallel  in 
Lk  6^*^ ;  yet  Luke's  discourse  has  a  tneme,  and 
an  excellent  one,  in  the  promulgation  of  a  perfect 
life  of  patience,  tmst,  love,  service,  and  obedience. 
(3)  To  find  the  theme  in  Mt  5"-"  is  to  make  the 
discourse  an  apologetical  one,  in  which  Jesus  was 
defending  Himself  against  the  charge  of  destroying 
the  OT  Law.  What  follows,  however,  in  5"-"  is 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  this  conception,  for 
Jeeus'  teaching  in  these  verses  abrogates  the  OT 
Law  in  some  points,  and  in  other  points  supersedes 
it  by  a  higher  ideal  of  thought  and  conduct ;  in 
other  words.  He  is  here  showing  how  little  rather 
than  how  much  He  haa  in  common  with  that  legal 
^stera — He  criticises  rather  than  defends  it.  (4) 
Or,  the  theme  in  Mt  S"'"  may  call  for  a  polemical 
disieoorse  in  condemnation  of  theperverse  Pharisaic 
interpretation  of  the  OT  Law.  But  the  occasion  of 
this  aisconrse  did  not  suggest  or  make  appropriate 
a  polemic  against  Pharisaic  conceptions  any  more 
than  a  defence  of  Himself  against  Pharisaic 
charges.  If  we  can  trust  Luke  to  have  given  us 
the  substantially  correct  setting  of  the  Sermon,  it 
was  an  address  to  the  Galilsean  multitude  who 
followed  Jesus,  eager  to  hear  His  words,  well  dis- 
pt^ed  towards  Him,  and  many  of  them  already 
His  professed  disciples.  Jesus  had  just  formally 
chosen  twelve  men  to  assist  Him  in  His  work, 
which  was  now  assuming  the  character  and  pro- 
portions of  a  new  religious  movement.  At  this 
juncture  a  discourse  of  a  negative  quality,  apolo- 
getical or  polemical,  would  nave  been  unsuitable 
and  unwise.  The  occasion  called  for  a  positive, 
comprehensive  setting  forth  of  what  this  new 
*  H.  Holtunum,  Ibbeken,  B.  Weiss,  Wendt. 


religious  movement  aimed  to  accomplish,  for  what 
it  practically  stood.  (5)  Finally,  to  take  the 
theme  from  Mt  makes  it  impossible  to  find 
any  place  in  the  discourse  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  contained  in  Mt  5-7,  since  the  great 
sections  S*""  Q'*"**  7'"*'  have  no  logical  relation  to  a 
defence  against  the  charge  of  destroying  the  OT 
Law,  or  a  polemic  against  the  Pharisaic  interpreta- 
tion of  it. 

These  considerations  point  strongly  towards 
another  theme  for  the  Sermon.  Where  should 
one  look  for  that  theme  but  in  the  first  section, 
in  the  Beatitudes  themselves!  They  present  the 
ideal  life  in  character  and  conduct,  the  true 
righteousness  over  against  current  shallow  and 
perverse  conceptions  of  righteousness.  This,  then, 
is  the  true  theme  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
because:  (I)  It  stands,  where  the  theme  should, 
at  the  head  of  the  discourse.  (2)  It  is  the  theme 
which  both  Matthew  and  Luke  fix  for  the  dis- 
course, and  the  only  theme  which  is  common  to 
both  accounts  of  the  Sermon.*  (3)  This  theme 
includes  the  section  about  the  Law,  Mt  5"'",  with 
the  Jewish  allusions  contained  in  its  logical  de- 
velopment in  S-*"^  G''"*,  as  one  of  several  element* 
in  the  discourse,  which  therefore  Luke  or  his  source 
can  omit  without  radically  changing  the  thought 
of  the  Sermon.  In  this  feature  of  the  section  the 
ideal  life  of  Jesus'  conception  is  painted  against 
the  background  of  the  Pharisaic  conception ;  and 
not  with  an  apologetical  or  polemical  purpose,  but 
as  an  effective  mode  of  positive  instruction.  When 
the  Gospel  story  was  shorn  of  this  local  colouring 
to  make  it  suitable  for  the  Gentiles,  the  essential, 
universal  elements  of  the  teaching  were  extracted 
and  used ;  compare  Lk  6"-»  with  Mt  5"-«.  (4)  This 
theme  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion  described  by 
Luke.  There  Is  abundant  probability  that  Jesus, 
at  some  middle  point  in  the  Galilsean  ministry, 
after  careful  preparation  of  the  people,  and  to  a 
general  company  of  His  followers,  would  under- 
take to  set  forth  somewhat  specifically  and  com- 
prehensively the  kind  of  men  and  women  for  whom 
the  kingdom  of  God  called ;  what  it  meant  in  actual 
life  to  Decome  a  member  of  that  kingdom ;  the 
kind  of  righteousness  which  God  required  as  con- 
trasted with  the  current  scribal  teaching.  This 
would  be  a  definite  theme  for  a  great  discourse. 
It  would  logically  involve  a  characterization  of 
ideal  character  and  conduct ;  a  comparison  of  this 
ideiJ  with  the  ideal  commonly  hela  among  them  ; 
some  illustrations  of  how  this  ideal  character  and 
conduct  would  manifest  themselves  in  one's  atti- 
tude towards  God,  self,  and  fellow-men ;  and,  lastly, 
earnest  injunctions  to  the  actual  attainment  of 
this  ideal.  This  is  what  we  have  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  And  there  is  in  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus  no  occasion  so  suitable  for  just  such  a  dis- 
course as  that  of  the  appointment  of  the  apostles, 
with  which  event  Luke  associates  the  Sermon. 

Certain  scholus  hold  that  this  general  theme 
of  the  ideal  life,  or  the  true  righteousness,  unifies 
the  whole  contents  of  Mt  5-7  so  that  every  verse 
finds  a  place  in  its  development.  On  this  view  the 
Sermon  contains  no  extraneous  material,  is  in  no 
degree  a  compilation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  came 
from  Jeaus  exactly  in  its  present  contents  and 
arrangemcnt.t  It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that 
we  should  all  like  to  think  of  the  Sermon  in  this 
way,  if  it  were  possible.    But  in  the  judgment  of 

*  Lake's  fonn  o(  the  Beatitudes  does  not  show  tliis  as  clearly 
as  Matthew's,  but  the  subsoquent  material  of  Lulce's  discourse 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  original  import  of  them  was  the  same 
as  o(  those  o(  the  First  Gospel.  On  other  grounds  also  it 
appears  that  the  Lukan  interpretaHon  of  the  Beatitudes  (placed 
upon  them  probably  not  by  the  Evangelist  but  by  his  source)  la 
seriously  misconceived. 

t  So  Stier,  Morison,  Keil,  Kflbel,  Steinmeyer,  H.  Wela, 
Broadus,  Orawert. 
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the  g^t  majority  of  NT  scholars*  two  facts  are 
decisive  against  this  hypothesis.  (1)  Particalar 
verses  in  the  two  accounts  have  no  logical  con- 
nexion with  the  theme  of  the  discourse  and  its 
development,  e.g.  Mt5»  "-"-»»  6'  "  7«-"-s»-»  Lk 
QM-M.  a     It  not  meet  the  point  to 

reply  that,  since  the  Gospel  reports  contain  only 
ezcerpta  from  the  Sermon,  abmpt  transitions  are 
to  he  expected.  That  is  tme,  as  we  may  see  at 
Mt  S^^«ea.u  6«-*>-«.  But  in  th^  cams 
it  is  possible  to  usoorer  a  thought  relation  in  the 
contiguous  sections,  although  the  sections  are  not 
smoothly  joined  to  one  another.  In  the  former  class 
of  passages,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  logical 
relation  to  the  theme  and  discourse  as  a  whole. 
If  now  it  be  aaid  that  thought  connexion  need  not 
exist  thronghont  the  contents,  this  is  to  attribute 
to  Jesus  a  mosaio  of  sayings  instead  of  a  discourse, 
which  seems  rerj  unlikely.  (2)  The  second  fact  to 
be  mentioned  is  still  more  certain.  Most  of  the 
material  in  Matthew  which  appears  to  be  extrane- 
ous to  the  discourse  has  parallels  in  Luke's  Gospel 
outside  of  his  Sermon  (see  table  of  paralle]  passages 
above).  Now,  if  Matthew  has  right  places  for 
these  verses,  Luke  has  wrong  ones.  But  can  it 
be  considered  probable  that  the  Sermon  should 
have  been  preserved  so  complete  as  Matthew's 
account  in  one  line  of  transmission,  and  should 
have  become  so  disintegrated  as  Luke's  account 
in  another  ?  Would  not  Luke,  who  had  '  traced 
the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  Arst ' 
(Lk  1'),  have  discovered  and  obtained  for  his  book 
this  far  superior  account  of  the  Sermon  ?  Again, 
the  original  historical  setting  of  some  of  these  ex- 
traneous pamages  in  Mt  5-7  is  fixed  by  Luke  as 
not  In  the  Sermon  but  elsewhere.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  shown  by  Lk  ll'"*  to  have  been  given 
by  Jesus  on  another  occasion  in  response  to  a 
specific  request  from  His  disciples.  The  tme  place 
of  the  divorce  teaching  (Mt  6"-  *')  is  established  by 
Matthew's  own  Gospel,  in  Mt  19»-»  =  Mk  10»-", 
where  it  is  germane  to  the  occasion,  while  in  the 
Sermon  it  interrupts  the  movement  of  the  diu- 
conrse.t  Similarly,  the  parable  of  the  blind  guid- 
ing the  blind,  Lk  6*,  belongs  more  likely  to  the 
.  position  assigned  it  in  Mt  15". 

There  are,  then,  some  passages  in  Mt  6-7  and  Lk 
Q90-4II  which  did  not  historically  form  a  part  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  wnich  by  a  process  of 
compilation  (either  in  transmission  or  a8  the  work 
of  tne  Evangelists)  have  become  associated  with 
it.  But  one  cannot  be  sure  just  how  much  ex- 
traneous matter  is  present  in  these  reports,  and  the 
question  is  mora  dinicult  in  Matthew  than  in  Luke. 
There  it  much  ditterence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  compilation,  even  among  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  judge.  It  may  be  best  to  in- 
dicate three  grades  of  the  material :  that  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  original  discourse,  that 
about  wnich  there  is  nnoertainty  (accompanied  by 
an  interrogation-point  in  the  table),  and  tnat  which 
must  be  considered  foreign  addition  (marked  by 
enclosing  brackets).  The  table  that  follows  is  in- 
tended to  show  the  general  opinion  of  scholars 
rather  than  any  individual  opinion. 

Mt  5»-  «■«•"•">.  Lk  6=^*  Mt  [6«- »] 

t5>.7.8.«.l*  6^->> 

J  611-16  [5»'-«n 
5"-«*  5»»-« = Lk  (J*-*-  »•■>• 

*  Calvin,  Bkur,  Strana,  Neuidar,  Tboluck,  Wienler,  Kuiii61, 
BiMk,  Keim,  Welraicker,  Oodst,  Meyer,  Bruce,  B.  Holtzmuin, 
Ndtgen.  AohelU,  Wendt,  a  Weias,  Ibbeken,  Wemle,  JfiUcher, 
Beinrlcl,  Sanday,  Bartlet,  Bacon,  and  many  otben. 

I  Tbe  parallel  panage  In  Lake  la  at  lOU,  but  tbia  verw  and 
the  preceding  one  are  both  unattached  In  thia  poution,  irtiich 
indlcatea  that  they  are  dialocated :  I6I'  belongs  to  the  original 
Btnnon,  but  thii  detcnnloes  nothuig  for  IflU,  which  atands  in 
■o  logloal  relation  to  it. 


Mt6'-* 

[«'-»] 
gie-18 

?  6"'** 


[7-"] 


Mt!7»  =Lk!6»' 
»7i»-u 


7"  « 


In  a  problem  so  important  as  this  of  the  theme 
and  content  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moun^  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  many  scholars. 
A  brief  conspectus  of  these  opinions  follows, 
arranged  in  two  groups :  those  who  hold  that  the 
discourse  of  Mt  5-7  is  a  perfect  and  original  whole, 
and  those  who  regard  as  extraneous  »  smaller  or 
larger  portion  of  these  chapters. 

Moriaon  thinka  Ht  &-7  a  complete  unit,  giran  iCTjems  to  *  the 
constantly  Increasing  miiltitade  of  such  as  took  Him  to  be  tbe 
long  promised  Messiah,  and  who  wished  to  be  instructed  by  Him 
as  to  what  they  should  do  in  connection  with  the  inauguration 
and  establishment  of  His  kingdom'  (Comm.  on  Jlatthea,  new 
ed.  1884,  p.  67)i— Broadus  maintains  that  the  diaconrse  was  given 
exactly  as  in  tbe  First  Qospel,  and  that  in  it  Jesus  '  sets  forth 
the  characteristics  of  those  who  are  to  be  subjects  of  this  reign 
[of  heaven]  and  share  the  privileges  connected  with  it,  and  urgea 
upon  them  various  duties.  In  particular  He  clearly  eichiUta  the 
relation  of  His  teachings  to  tbe  moral  law,  in  order  to  correct 
any  notion  that  He  proposed  to  set  tbe  law  aside,  or  to  relax  its 
rigour,  when,  on  the  contratr.  He  came  to  Inculcate  not  merely 
an  external,  but  a  deeply  spiritual  morality '  (Cmnm.  on  MaltKew, 
1886,  pp.  83,  84). — Steinmeyer  assumes  that  the  Sermon  as  it 
appears  in  Matthew  'came  from  Jesus  in  thia  order  and  in  these 
words  .  .  .  Righteousness  is  Che  glittering  thread  which  clearly 
runs  throngh  the  whole  diijcourse  from  tile  beginning  to  the 
end ;  this  Is  the  idea  which  constitutes  its  unity  (ZXs  Red»  da 
Btrm  avf  dem  Derge,  1885,  pp.  10,  20).  He  makes  a  threefold 
division  of  the  contents:  the  longing  for  righteousness,  ch.  6; 
the  striving  (or  righteousness,  ch.  6 ;  the  attainment  of  righteooa- 
ne8s,cb.  7.*— Hugo  Weiss  also  defends  the  integrity  of  MattheWt 
discourse,  and  considers  it  as  'a  necessary  strand  in  the  d^ 
relopment  of  tbe  Messianic  movement.  .  .  .  nt  contains]  a 
characterization  of  tbe  Messianic  kingdom  and  of  the  duties 
of  its  members  against  a  backgrouna  of  Jewish  and  Centila 
conceptions  of  the  world,  teachmg  and  practice'  (IHe  Btrgpn- 
digt  Chritti,  1892,  pp.  2,  3).— Ntiegen  theoretically  admits  the 
possibility  of  the  presence  of  some  extraneous  verses  in  Mt  &-7, 
out  be  does  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  disoorar  any.  He  thinks 
that  in  tbe  discourse  Jesus,  as  the  fulfiller  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  aims  to  set  forth  the  moral  conditions  of  obtaining 
membership  In  the  Messianic  kingdom  which  is  at  band  (Das 
Smtigetium  muA  Uatlhdus*,  1897,  p.  M). — Flmnmer  holds  that 
Luke's  Sermon  is  a  diSerent  one  from  Matthew's,  though  Luke 
haa  dropped  out  of  his  account  the  long  section  Mt  5n-e>'  aa 
inapplicable  to  bla  readers.  And  as  to  tbe  theme,  '  the  main 
point  in  Matthew  is  the  contrast  between  the  legal  righteousness 
and  the  true  righteousness ;  t  in  Luka  the  main  point  is  that 
true  righteousness  is  love'  (Comm.  on  iMie,  189fi,  p.  183).— 
Orawert  is  tbe  latest  defender  of  the  complete  unity  of  Mt  fr-7 
{Die  Btrgpredigt  tutek  MatlJiaut,  1900).  The  proof  of  this  in- 
tegrity la  developed  on  a  new  line :  the  Beatitudes  as  given  b^- 
Matthew  constitute  the  key  to  the  whole  discourse,  eacn  Beati- 
tude corresponding  to  a  pedicular  section  of  these  chapters  and 
forming  its  epitome.  He  thinks  that  for  this  reason  the  Beati- 
tudes must  have  stood  originally  at  the  dose  of  the  Sermon 
instead  of  at  the  beginning,  so  that  Mt  6U-1>  waa  the  proper 
prologue  to  the  Sermon  (pp.  6-8).  The  eight  Beatitudes  as  tnev 
now  stand  in  Matthew  are  in  mverse  order  aa  compared  with 
the  material  of  the  discourse,  thus:  61<>=S1>-I<,  6>=6>7-S<,  5»= 
8*7^7,  67-6SM8,  6»-«l-»«,  6»-71»,  84-7WK«),  6>-77Il  (p.  «6)i 
The  purpose  of  the  Sermon  waa  'the  oonsoUdation  of  the 
disciple-group.  By  this  we  mean  the  Inner  and  outer  separation 
of  the  disciples  from  their  former  Jewish  past,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  their  new  position  on  tbe  basis  of  their  relation  to  the 
Lord,  and  In  their  actual  outer  connexion  with  Him  as  His 
followers  and  future  messengers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ' 
(p.  18).  But  the  discourse  haa  a  double  ohuvcter,  for  it  also 
Indicates  the  point  at  which  Jesus  steps  forth  from  His  former 
reserve  with  respect  to  tha  ever-increaaing  hostility  of  the 
Phariaeea  and  scnbea,  and  engages  in  open  war  against  them ' 
(p.  VS).  It  waa  this  that  made  the  picking  out  and  tbe  union  ol 
toe  disciples  a  necesaity.  The  occaaion  of  the  Sermon,  as  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Twelve  with  wldch  it  was  Immediately  con- 
nected, was  the  dally  increasing  laboan  of  the  Pharisees  against 

*  Stebimeyer's  analysis  Is  antiiely  toimal— it  does  not  char- 
acterize the  material.  The  whole  ttistDientliihallow,  uncritical, 
and  disappointing. 

t  From  Plummer'B  view  of  Luke's  dlscoone  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  ttiat  he  would  hold  Matthevr'a  dlaconna  to  be  practi- 
cally original  as  it  stands.  If  so,  this  stetemeat  of  the  theme  of 
Mt  5-7  la  unsatisfactoiy,  sinoe  the  Jewish  contrast  appears  only 
in  617-4S  814.  le-is  71.S,  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  Sermon. 
But  this  ooDception  of  the  Sermon  Is  also  shown  to  be  inadequate 
by  tile  fact  tiiat  it  lacks  the  breadth,  point,  and  poaitivenass 
vniich  the  dicnmstances  of  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount  required 
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SesoM  ud  their  penecution  of  Bis  followen,  which  cmllad  out  a 
public  manifeato  from  Jesus  and  a  positive  resistance  (p.  S3). 
Be  make*  Ave  divisio.is  of  the  Sermon :  S"-"  5K8-M  6l-»  8l»^ 
}i  i> ;  the  introduction  is  6>i-u,  and  the  conoluaion  7^*",  while 
the  Beatitude*  5S-i<>  form  a  rituiiU  of  the  wliole  teaclilng.* 

The  compilation  Tiew,  wliich  see*  in  tb*  discourse*  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  extraneon* 
sayings,  1*  heU  br  the  great  majority  of  scholars,  who  can  be 
represented  hen  oy  quMations  from  but  a  few.  Some  member* 
of  this  das*  hara  toe  Muue  large  idea  of  the  theme  of  tb* 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  seven  Just  named.  Oodet  (fioUte- 
(ion  <if  th$  Aur  GctpOt,  and  th»  Getpel  of  MatOkew,  18S0,  p. 
ISS)  says  that '  the  report  of  thi*  diaoour**  in  Matthew  i*  a  work 
of  a  composite  order,  In  which  have  been  combined  many 
beterogeneou*  elements ;  but  this  doe*  not  deny  that  there  was 
really  a  great  discoune  of  Jesus.'  The  passage*  which  he 
thinks  beloDged  originallv  to  other  connexions  are  Mt 
».  JMi  87-1*.  IkM  7(8).  711.  il.M  (pp.  132-134).  The  purpose  of  the 
Sermon  wa*  'the  installation  of  the  true  people  of  God  on  the 
earth  by  the  proclamation  of  the  only  righteouane**  conform- 
able to  the  holy  nature  of  Qod,  which  should  characterize  th* 
true  members  of  Hi*  people,  In  apposition  to  the  formal  right- 
eousnea*  Inoolosted  by  0»  *ndltional  teaching  and  the  example 
of  the  doctors.  Thi*  righteousness,  far  from  being  contrary  to 
the  law,  is  the  very  fulfilment  of  it,  since  the  meaning  of  the 
law  ha*  beoi  fabmed  by  those  who  call  tbemselve*  its  inter- 
preters'  (p.  186X— B.  Weiss  {Meytr-Komm.  d.  d.  UaXtmgm. 
18S8)  bold*  that  a  prin^tive  Logian  account  of  the  Sermon  was 
essentially  shortened  by  Luke  but  largely  enanded  by  Matthew. 
'  If  we  remove  the  additions  of  our  Evangelist,  we  get  the  form 
of  an  original  disoourse  which  may  well  he  substantially  the 
Sermon  M  Jean*,  bj  rea*on  of  it*  unity  of  thought,  it*  certain 
prologue  C-K  lad  epilogue  P*-'",  its  highly  important  theme 
ti'-v,  with  the  expootion  In  twice  three  antitheses  against  the 
scribal  interpretation  of  the  Uw  sat  m. ait.  tua. smslIws  ;  also 
in  twice  three  antithese*  against  the  practice*  of  the  Pharisees 
014. KM.]*  Tie M.  11,  »ith  their  genuine  reflexion  of  the  con- 
dition* of  the  time*  (p.  1631  Therefore  the  extraneous  matter 
In  the  Matthaao  acc«mt  bSU-i*.  »■>•■»■">  87-u.i»«4  7«-u.  in 

the  discoune '  dearly  the  opposition  to  the  pravalling  teaching 
of  the  law  and  the  Pharlaaic  piactioe  of  righteouane**  form  the 
leading  point  of  view  and  hiitorical  motive'  (p.  164X— Tholuck 
iDit  BtrgrtdM  CAriiti'.  1872  [Eng.  tr.  from  ed.*,  1880])  thinks 
that  there  i*  *ome  indication  of  oompilaUon,  a*  perhap*  Mt 
gs.  M.  B.  10  sT-u  71-11  (p,  tn  but  beaitates  to  pronounce  against 
any  apedllc  passsgw ;  be  defends  the  Matthnan  position  of  the 
Lord^  Prayer  ei-u  and  of  the  Important  section  SU^.  Jesus' 
purpoae  in  the  Sermon  wa*  '  to  exhibit  Himself  a*  the  fulflller 
at  tne  law,  and  to  enunciate  the  Magna  Oharta  of  His  new 
kingdom,  t  • .  .  To  exhibit  the  new  economy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  as  the  tnust  tuUlment  of  the  old ;  in  this  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  nipeilldal  religion  of  Phariaaio  Judaism  was  of 
coane  implied'  (pp.  14,  IS).  The  Sermon  must  have  contained 
thra  ghout  a  itndly  progressive  train  of  thought,  but  this 
disappaan  In  Mt  OK-T"  by  the  fault  of  the  EvangeiisL— Bmoe 
(£qBMt*f'*  Orast  TmtametU,  voL  I.  1897)  present*  a  novel 
tbeoiy :  the  material  in  Mt  6-7  is  a  litenuy  assemblage  of  vari- 
I  given  during  a  period  of  instruction.  It  is 
;  the  Beatitude*  wen  given  on  one  day,  teaching 
■  on  another  day,  warning  against  covetous- 
mm  on  a  third  day,  and  ao  forth.  '  A*  the*e  chapten  ataod, 
tb*  various  parts  cohere  and  sympathlxe  wonderfuUr,  so  a*  to 
nesent  the  appearance  of  a  unity '  (pp.  94, 96).— Acheli*  (Die 
Bergpndift,  1875)  boM*  that  '  the  speech  of  Mt  6-7  is  to  be 
regarded  ■■  a  work  <tf  compilation,  in  which  the  genuine 
Sermon  of  Jean*  wa*  combined  with  **ction*  from  other  di(- 
ooane(intoaiiewuni^'(p.491X  Theportion Mt 6*-6U i* the 
aetnal  nnaleua  of  the  Siermon,  and  7U-»  wa*  the  actual  do*e ; 
but  the  mtin  portion  <l>*-7i*  consist*  of  extraneou*  matter 
brought  In  hen  from  other  connexions  ^  400).  In  thi*  great 
dlaxmn*  Je*u*  'set  befon  Hi*  diadple*  the  norm  and  the 
essence  of  Qie  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  (p. 
121),— Wendt  (i>w  £«krs  Jem,  vol.  1  1886)  regards  the  speech 
s*  in  nart  a  compilation,  the  foreign  passages  being  Ht  su-ie. 

ei-M-fe**  7Ml-»»«k».— reino(yoArt./.  J'ntttt. 


suppo**J  that 


*  Orawert'*  theory  is  composed  of  two  part*  which  an  not 
faiterdspendent.  (I)  His  ualysi*  of  the  disoourse,  parcelling 
out  a  number  ol  veises  to  each  Beatitude  a*  it*  epitome,  i* 
artificial  and  reaches  absurdity  when  It  i*  forced  to  make 
■  Blessed  an  tbqy  that  mourn '  (M  the  epitome  of  the  saying 
about  the  mote  and  the  beam  (7*^  Ceitainiy  the  Beatitude* 
contain  the  essential  ideas  of  the  Sermon,  which  an  developed, 
made  concrete,  and  illustrated  by  the  tesching  which  follows. 
But  no  such  absolute  connexion  between  the  B^tltudes  and  the 
contents  of  the  discourse  can  be  diown  as  shall  guarantee  that 
rvery  vent  of  Mt  6-7  was  a  part  of  the  original  Sermon.  Not 
only  this,  but  he  has  entirely  ignored  the  phenomena  of  Luke's 
paralld  account  and  the  distribution  of  much  of  Matthew's 
diacoma*  through  cha.  10-14. 16  of  the  Third  OoepeL  (2)  The 
oonoeption  which  Onwert  lias  of  the  theme,  ooeaaion,  and  pur- 
pa*e  of  the  Sermon  might  a*  readily  be  held  In  oonjundion 
with  a  mild  compilation  theory,  and  unquestionably  contains  a 
great  deal  of  truth.  The  main  objection  to  it  is  that  it  presses 
to  an  extreme  the  idea  of  the  Pharuaic  opposition  to  Jesus  and 
Hi*  foOowen  at  this  itage  of  the  ministry,  and  pmtulatea  a 
much  abarper  separation  between  the  OhrisUan  ana  the  Jewish 
adherent*  than  wa*  then  at  all  probable. 

f  A  similar  view  oonceming  the  theme  of  the  Sermon  1*  held 
by  Banr,  Neandar,  Delitach,  Ebrard,  Ewald,  Meyer,  K<istiin, 
MdHilgenfdd. 


Theologie,  1885,  pp.  1-8S)  holds  flmily  to  a  historical  discourse, 
and  regards  the  Matthew  account  as  the  more  authentic,  but 
separates  as  extraneous  matter  Mt  6U-I*'  w.  3MB.  a*i  gi-ii.  la-M 
78-^1.  mist  at.  (p.  84V  The  theme  of  the  Sermon  Is  the  true 
righteousness  a*  againat  the  cumnt  Pharisaic  conception  and 
practice  of  righteousness  (p.  85). — Bacon  (^snnon  on  the  Mount, 
1902)  argues  stoutiyfor  an  actual  disoourse  of  Jesus,  and  defends 
the  account  of  the  tint  Oospei  a*  the  mon  compete.  The  por- 
tions which  did  not  origiiudly  belong  to  the  Sermon  are  Mt 
&».7-ui.iuais.9M(.iM'.  gPiCait  7s.11.u47.1aa,  He  calls  the 
Sermon '  the  discourse  on  the  Higher  Bi^teoosne** '  (pw  x),  and 
thinks  it  'worthy  to  be  oalled  to*  new  lorah  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God '(p.  85). 

U.  Holtonaon  (Band-Comjn.  u.  d.  Synoptiier*,  189!)  think* 
the  speech  is  a  work  of  compilation  fn  toto  by  the  Evangelist, 
whose  aim  was  to  furnish  an  order  of  life  for  the  new  Church 
(p.  99).  The  theme  of  the  entire  discoune  is  in  bis  opinion 
to  be  found  in  Mt  S17-1I)  (p.  103).  -Weizsacker  (Apoet.  ZeitaUeri, 
1881)  also  regards  the  Sermon  as  a  collection  by  the  Evangelist 
of  passsges  adapted  to  the  Instruction  of  the  primitive  Church 
(p.  378f.X  — Heinrid  (Die  Bergpredigt,  voL  L  19U0)  similarly 
views  Matthew's  discoune  as  a  free  oompcdtioa  from  scattered 
authentic  sayings  (pp.  10, 89).  A*  to  the  theme  of  the  Sermon, 
'the  whole  appears  a*  the  Magna  Oharta  of  true  disdpleship 
to  Jesus'  (p.  13).  — Ibbeken  (Die  Bergprtdiat  Jwu>,  189(9 
offera  a  striking  view  which  calls  for  careful  consideration. 
According  to  him,  the  First  Gospel  was  designed  throughout  to 
show  a  close  panUlellsm  between  the  event*  of  Israd's  bistoiT 
and  the  events  of  Jesus'  life,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Evangelist^ 
treatment  of  the  Infancy  Narrative  (cha.  1.  2),  the  Baptism 
(ch.  8),  and  the  Temptation  (oh.  4X  Then  when  the  author 
comes  to  the  Sermon  (chs.  6-7)  he  provides  for  Jesus  a  multi- 
tude explidtiy  described  (4S>)  as  representative  of  all  the 
Hebrew  territory,  drawiztg  ngnificantly  the  paralldism  between 
the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinu  and  the  second  giving  of  the  Law 
by  Jesus  on  'the  mount  of  Beatitudes'  (ct.  Mt  61  7* with  Ex 
193  24».  U).  Ths  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  Sermon  also 
correspond,  Ibbeken  thinks,  with  l^e  Sinai  law-giving.  Then 
are  four  chief  sections  of  the  Matthean  account :  6*^oonoem- 
ing  ethical  perfection  (the  Beatitudes  corresponding  to  the  Ten 
Commandments),  6^-u>  concerning  piety,  6"*^  oonoeming  the 
highest  good,  71-"  oonoeming  the  jud^ng  of  memben  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  then  follows  an  epilogue  7U-*'  containing 
earnest  warnings  ana  admonitions  to  faithful  obedience  to  this 
new  law  0>p.  1-11).  He  declines  to  dedde  whether  this  paral- 
lelism between  the  old  and  the  new  law-giving  was  drawn  by 
Jesus  Himself  or  only  by  the  Evangelist :  'however  many  may 
be  the  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  speech  was  firm  pift 
together  out  of  the  MatUuean  Aramaic  Login  by  the  authw  of 
the  FInt  Ooqwl,  the  pouibUity  remains  that  Jestii  Hlnuelf 
gave  the  discoune  in  this  form  and  on  this  occasion.  ...  It 
*eem*  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  uodentanding  of  the 
Sermon  to  determine  whether  Jem*  Himself  actually  gave  It 
in  this  form,  at  this  time  and  place,  or  whether  the  material  ol 
it  was  first  gathered  together  by  Matthew  out  of  scattered 
single  sayings  and  arranged  in  this  way '  (pp.  6, 6),* 

Bat  granting,  as  aeenu  necesaary,  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  aa  it  comes  down  to  ns 
in  twofold  form,  ia  in  some  degree  a  compilation, 
thongh  with  the  nndens  of  a  historical  discourse, 
it  is  yet  possible  to  reoogn^ize  that  the  material  as 
it  stands  in  Matthew  and  Luke  has  a  kind  of 
unity,  by  the  consonance  of  all  Jesus'  religious- 
ethical  teaching,  and  by  the  intelligent  grouping 
of  the  additional  matter  within  the  framework  <n 
the  actual  address.  And  considering  that  in  those 
sections  of  the  discourse  which  are  original  we  have 
mere  excerpts  from  the  whole,  only  a  small  part  of 
all  that  Jesus  said  in  that  epoch-making  discourse, 
we  can  still  feel  confident  that  in  these  verses  the 
theme  of  the  Sermon  is  before  us,  and  many  of  the 
essential  ideas— a  sufiBcient  number  to  show  the 
main  development  of  the  theme  by  Jesus.   If  an 

*  Logically,  however,  Ibbeken  li  driven  to  a  beUet  In  the 
entln  oompllaUon  of  the  Matthsean  disoourse,  and  he  seems  to 
acknowledge  this  on  p.  6.  It  i*  Impossible  to  sgree  with  him 
that  it  makes  no  diSerence  tor  the  interpretation  of  the  Sermon 
whether  the  pamlldism  la  from  Jesus  or  from  the  Evangelist. 
But  his  observation  is  a  true  one,  often  noted  (see  B.  Holts- 
mann,  op.  cU..  ■p.  99 ;  Oodet,  op.  cit.  p.  181),  that  the  First 
Evangelist  delights  In  arraogiiig  panllels  between  the  events  of 
Hebrew  history  and  the  events  of  Jesus'  life.  In  this  interest 
and  occupation  he  probably  represented  a  large  achool  of  primi- 
tive Jewish  Christians.  It  is  quite  likdy  that  he  vaa  they 
found  deep  signifioaoce  in  comparing  the  law-giving  by  Mose* 
with  that  by  Christ.  Then  is  dearly  an  important  truth  in  Vki» 

Earollelinn ;  Jesus  came  to  create  a  second  great  epoch  asMoeei 
ad  created  a  first,  and  He  gave  to  men  a  Oospd  which  super- 
seded the  legal  system  (see  Bacon,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  pn 
8f.,  26,  86).  But  the  artificial  and  dramatic  devices  (or  tn<U- 
eating  the  parallelism,  which  Ibbeken  supposes,  are  hardly  ta 
be  attributed  to  Jesus,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether' the 
Evangelist  intended  them  to  be  implied  in  his  namtive.  Th* 
circumstances  and  description  of  the  giving  of  theSennonara 
fairly  shnple  and  have  verisimilitude. 
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atutlytit  of  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  is,  pro[ 
speaiong,  excluded  by  the  facta  just  mentione 
we  can  at  least  oonstmot  an  oaUine  of  the  dis- 
conne  as  given  to  as  by  the  Evangelists.* 

THE  SEBMON  ON  THE  HOimT 

AM  UCOROBD  IT  lUTIHlV  AID  VBtM. 

Tbemt:  The UmI  life : t  lU CharmoterMfaa,  WhIoo,  and 
Ootworkingi,  and  the  I>ut7  ot  •tUinln^  it. 

A.  Tb*  Uwl  Lite  described,  Mt  61K,  Uc 

(a)  ita  cbu«cteristica,  Mt  fii-",  Uc 
(t)  it!  miaios,  Mt 

B.  Ite  Belation  to  the  ^Uer  Hebrew  Ideal,  Mt  Sn-". 

C.  The  OntworUngi  o(  the  Ideal  Life,  Mt  SO-TU,  Lk  «>r-4. 

(a)  in  deed*  and  mocires,  Mt  sa-a,  Uc  t^-n.  nti. 

(i)  in  real  reU^ous  warship,  Mt«i-u. 

(e)  In  tmst  and  aelt-derotioD,  Mt 

(d)  in  treatment  ot  oUien,  Mt  Tin,  Ilk  on-  *MiL 

D.  The  Duty  otUTing  the  Ideal  ^if^Mt7U^>'.Lk8<»«. 

4.  The  Chief  Pbobleus  of  Interpretation. 
— It  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  relativity  of 
lan^^nage,  and  of  the  large  sabjective  element  in 
all  interj^tation,  that  Jesns'  words  in  the  Sermon 
have  been  variously  understood  in  the  Christian 
oentories.  Men  have  found  in  them  what  they 
were  prepared  to  find,  by  reason  of  their  political 
ideas,  their  social  environment,  their  philosophical 
theories,  their  theological  beliefs,  their  moral 
character,  and  their  spiritual  aspirations.  Nor 
can  we  hope  to  escape  similar  contemporary  influ- 
ences when  we  attempt  an  interpretation.  But  in 
three  important  respects  the  expositor  of  to-day 
is  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  his  pre- 
decessors for  getting  at  the  true  interpretation 
of  Jesus'  teaching :  (1)  the  prolonged^  able,  and 
thorough  historical  investigation  of  the  four 
Gospels  during  the  19th  cent,  has  given  us  a 
new  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  determining  the 
origin  and  the  first  meaning  of  Jesus'  words ; 
(2)  the  present  high  development  of  the  science 
of  ethics — both  individual  and  social  ethics — has 
enabled  us  as  never  before  to  nnderstand  and  to 
appreciate  Jesus'  teaching  in  the  Sermon ;  (3)  the 
modem  change  of  emphaos  from  a  Christianity  of 
right  belief  to  a  Chnstianitv  of  right  character 
and  right  social  service  has  brought  us  nearer  to 
Christ,  and  has  made  as  both  able  and  willing  to 
learn  from  Him. 

Space  here  permits  only  a  brief,  general  treat- 
ment of  the  mterpretation  of  the  material  con- 
tained in  Mt  5-7,  Lk  6»^. 

a.  The  BecUitudet.—m^^^Lkff^<^.  In 
a  disoonrse  whose  one  pnipoae  was  to  describe  and 
to  enjoin  the  tme  righteousness,  it  was  altogether 
appropriate  that  the  Divine  ideal  for  men  should 
be  characterized  at  the  outset.  Jesns  presented 
this  ideal  in  a  most  rigniflcant  way  ;  not  in  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Moses — 
which  His  people  for  centuries  had  regarded  as 
embodying  the  wiU  of  God  for  man  ;  nor  in  a  new 
table  of  oommandments  to  take  the  plsMse  of  the 
old :  bat  in  a  seriea  of  sayings  which  pronounce 
the  highest  blessings  upon  those  who  aspire  to  the 
best  land  of  life.    '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 

*  Tlie  entire  material  of  Mt  S-7  and  Lk  is  induded  In 
this  outline,  since  the  passage*  regarded  by  the  present  writer 
ae  eztianeoca^wonld  not,  if  removed,  eesentiallj  alter  what  is 


■  ■  WWIUU    MVU,  11    1CU1V.13U,      .kl  U 1.  WW!     WU*V  IB 

heregiTen.  That  Mt  sn-is.a.neT-UTe.u.n.a  Lk  SM^n^M. 

can  be  l>e*t  explained  a*  belonfcins  originally  to  other  con- 
nexion* same  quite  clear;  but  Mt  eiuafe.  10  iiM4  7l»«,  u 
S»- o.  M  are  here  left  uncertain. 

t  Or,  The  True  Bighteousneas.  The  former  phrase  i*  given 
the  preterenoe  hers  because  'righteousness'  (lunuw<«s)  is  a 
technical  tann  ot  theology,  and  is  seldom  used  ootnde  ot 
the  Tocatmlaijr  ot  religion.  In  Jesus'  day  also  it  was  a  technical 
Jewish  term.  While  it  ooour*  five  tfanes  in  Matthew's  account 
at  the  SermoB  (6S.is.iO  8>.n),  it  i*  wholly  absent  tram  Luke's 
account.  Nor  doe*  It  wpear  In  Luke's  Gospel  except  at  V^, 
nor  in  John  except  at  l0>-  >° ;  and  in  Mark  not  at  aU.  This 
indicates  that  the  term  was  ukrgely  displaced  among  Oentile 
Christians  ij  the  non-teohnlcal  term*  'Ion'  (A^an)  and 
'mercy'OXMr).  St.  Paul's  constant  a**  of  th*  term  (}iaa«>^) 
•ootlinMd  Hi  thaaloiical  designation. 


the  mourners,  the  meek,  thoee  who  hnnger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  the  merdfal,  the  pure 
in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  those  who  an  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake.' 

This  beatitude  type  of  utterance  was  not  new 
upon  Jesus'  lips,  for  it  appears  abundantly  in  the 
OT.*  But  Jesus  made  the  Beatitude  His  own  (as 
He  made  the  Parable  His  own),  and  constantly 
used  it  as  a  mode  of  expression  which  carried  the 
idea  of  love  rather  than  of  exaction,  the  idea  of 
persuasion  rather  than  of  force,  the  idea  of  God's 
blessing  and  assistance  to  His  children  whom  Ha 
tender^  leads  and  exalts.t  When  in  the  5th  cent. 
B.C.  the  legal  element  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
had  become  the  chief  interest  of  the  nation,  there 
followed  logically  the  donrinance  of  the  legal  idea 
of  God,  according  to  which  He  was  an  austere 
lawgiver  and  judge,  demanding  under  severe 
penalties  an  exact  oliedience  to  His  statutes,  re- 
garding men  as  slaves  to  be  driven  to  their  tasks 
or  to  be  pnnished  if  they  failed.  The  higher  con- 
ception of  God  which  is  expressed  in  the  Psaluis 
and  the  Prophetical  Writings  was  for  centuries 
sadly  obscured  by  this  supremacy  of  legalism.  It 
fell  to  Jesus,  as  one  part  of  His  mission,  to  restore 
the  former  better  idea  of  God  as  a  loving  Father 
who  cares  for,  comforts,  guides,  and  blesses  His 
children.; 

When,  therefore,  Jesns  sets  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  Sermon  these  Beatitudes,  He  does  so  with  the 
profound  intention  of  revealing  at  once  the  spirit 
and  the  .substance  of  the  Gospel.  Man  is  not  made 
subservient  to  an  external  law  forced  upon  him 
from  without,  but  is  made  responsive  to  a  creativs 
light  and  power  within.  The  criterion  by  which 
God  judges  him  is  not  primarily  a  standard  of 
external  performance,  but  a  standard  of  internal 
purpose  and  aspiration,  of  which  external  per- 
formance is  in  due  time  a  necessary  outworking. 
This  fact  is  seen  in  the  Beatitudes,  whose  descrip- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  human  life  pertains  to  the 
fundamental  nature  of  a  person  and  concerns  all 
men  equally.  Jesns  famishes  here  a  nniversal 
ideal  and  a  universal  criterion.  Not  only  did  He 
describe  the  ideal  in  words ;  He  also  illustrated 
it  in  His  own  life.9  According  to  Jesas'  teaching 

•See  partieulaily  P*  411  gg«849-T89»U0l-*12S>.>,Pr8»M 
b  Wis  S2»  6gS,  Dn  ISis ;  al*o  1 S  26»,  1 K  aU,  P*  28>  »»•  u 
llgio,  Jer  177.  The  idea '  Blessed '  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew 
OT  (see  also  Or  141.  *.»  2SS.  •  261 28i>  48U  SOS)  by  two  different 
words,  n^t)  and  Tpl^  The  toimer  is  a  noon  in  conatruct  case 
from  the  root  meaning  'to  go  stralghti  to  advance,  to 
prosper.'  n^jc  Is  in  OT  ussge  nearly  confined  to  the  Psalms, 
where  it  appears  nineteen  times  (elsewhere  seven  timesX  It  Is 
always  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  fuuut^«,  which  in  classical 
meaning  was  quite  akin  to  this  Hebrew  word  (see  Heinrid,  Berg- 
pndigl,  L  27).  ^n?,  <}al  pass.  ptop.  of  in?  meaning  '  to  bless' 
occurs  fifteen  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  frequently  (twenty-two 
times)  elsewhere.  It  la  always  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  uiXryrris 
or  ^luyti/iitK,  never  by  /uuUpif,  In  the  Psalms  without  ex- 
ception, and  predominantly  elsewhere,  it  is  used  with  reference 
to  God  as  the  object  of  the  blessing, '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Ood 
of  IsiaeL'  The  NT  uses  both  iuuulpm  and  uxt^vrac  (.^uiim),  and 
after  the  prevailing  practice  ot  the  LXX,  tor  ^muw^w  is  used  ot 
men  and  ^a^tvmk  (•lU't)  ot  Ood  as  recipient.  If'tt  denote* 
a  status  of  tma  waU-hdng,  due  to  right  thoughts  and  right  con- 
duct, the  harmony  ot  a  man  with  his  God.  l|«i?  when  referring 
to  men  a*  recipient*  denote*  *ome  special  blessing  bestowed  by 
God  and  coming  upon  one  from  without.  It  is  a  fair  inference 
tram  these  data  that  Jesus  used  *lf  t<  rather  than  ^n?,  and  the 
Greek  translators  of  His  words  did  well  to  follow  the  LXX  In 
rendering  this  by  /juuuLfttt.  The  point  Is  of  some  importance 
for  determining  the  exact  meaning  of  Jesus  when  Be  uses  thi 
term  in  His  Beatitudes.  In  the  '  Blessings  and  Oursin^ '  ot  Dt 
27.  28  the  terms  are  Tfn^  and  m|<,  rendered  in  the  L2X  by 
likrynfitt  and  ivau>T«/«r«.  The  Greek  word  for  '  Woe '  in  the 
Woe  passages  of  the  Gospels  is  aua/. 

t '  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  piUeth 
them  that  fear  hhn,'  Fs  103".  See  also  Dt  8>  S2>,  Is  1*  6S1*, 
Mai  V  2i<>. 

t  Of.  especially  Wendt,  Lehn  Jau,  iL  1S9-100  (Eng.  tr.  1 
184-209) ;  G.  aStevens,  Bibt.  Theol.  nf  (As  NT,  pp.  6»-76. 

I  Gore,  Stmon  m  tnt  Mount,  pp.  IS,  16 :  '  "The  charactei 
which  w*  ho*  find  described  [in  the  Beatitudes]  is  beyond  all 
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■ad  example,  n  man's  sncoeas  or  failure  is  to  be 
judged  not  by  the  amount  of  money  be  can 
accumulate,  or  by  the  amount  of  social  dis- 
tinction he  can  command,  or  by  the  extent  of 
his  intellectual  or  official  achievements ;  but 
rather  by  the  essential  character  which  he 
fashions  within  himself,  and  by  the  service  which 
he  renders  to  his  fellow-men.  In  the  Beatitudes 
Jesus  calls  men  away  from  the  superficial  texts 
and  standards  which  so  commonly  prevail,  to  a 
criterion  which  concerns  the  real  nature  of  man, 
is  equally  just  to  all,  and  stands  in  relation  not 
alone  to  the  few  years  of  a  man's  present  exist- 
ence, but  to  the  whole  of  his  eternal  career.  In  no 
respect  was  the  Judaism  of  Jesus'  day  more  per- 
verse, and  perhaps  in  no  respect  has  error  been 
more  perpetuated,  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
superficial  tests  of  righteousness  and  of  success 
(cf.  Lk  18»-",  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican).  The  Gospel  of  Christ  was,  in  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.,  the  rebuke  and  the  correction  of  this 
condition ;  and  that  Gospel  needs,  as  much  now  as 
then,  to  be  established  in  the  world.  In  no  words 
of  Jesus  has  His  essential  teaching  concerning  the 
ideal  of  humanity  been  so  simply  and  clearly 
epitomized  as  in  the  Beatitudes  of  Alt  5*'".  The 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  sincerely,  persistently 
aspires  and  strives  to  attain  to  the  character  and 
to  perform  the  service  described  in  the  Beatitudes, 
will  not  fail  of  Christianity  either  in  knowledge  or 
achievement* 

Whether  >n  the  Beatitadee  which  n<nr  appew  in  Ht  !>■>* 
<)ri(piul]7  etood  at  the  bwinning  oi  the  Sermon  cannot  be 
aflnmed  with  certainty.  The  tact  that  the  parallel  section  In 
Lk  (pMi  preetnta  bat  (our  Beatitudee,  suggeeta  that  the  tour 
•dditiaaal  Beatitades  In  Matthew  (the  meelL  merciful,  pare  In 
heart,  peacemakan)  may  not  have  belonged  hictorically  to  thia 
oimnenon,  hot  poanblj  were  a  part  ol  the  oomposite  material 
which  came  later  to  be  aaaodated  with  the  historical  nuolens 
of  the  8ennoD.t  Bvtn  on  this  theory  these  tour  Beatitadea 
WDold  tie  aothentio  utterances  ot  Jeeos.  And  sinoe  on  many 
oixasioM  He  used  the  beaUtude  torm  ot  exprearion,  the  theory 
Is  Ity  no  means  Impassible  that  the  eight  Beatitudes  of  Matthew 
an  a  oomidlatiaa.  Tet  tiiere  are  good  reasons  for  the  contrary 
opinion,  that  tiiey  oonsUtut*  an  original  unit :  (1)  the  absence 
M  foor  ot  the  eight  Beatitudes  from  the  Lokan  account  can  lie 
explained  as  a  part  of  the  drastio  treatment  which  Lake's 
material  bad  received  in  coarse  ot  transmission.  The  material- 
istic inmort  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  tour  Beatitudes  In 
U  ()1MS  sires  evidence  ot  such  treatment.  Since  the  other 
toor  BeaUtudes  ot  Mt  S*-'-*  will  by  no  means  admit  ot  a 
■ateri^istlo  interpretation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tor  this 
leason  they  dropped  out  of  the  narrative  in  that  line  ot  trans- 
nlsrion.  (2)  The  Third  Oospel  has  not  In  any  connexion 
recorded  these  tour  MattJusan  Beatitudes ;  neither  does  the 
Beccod  Oospel  have  theoL  Bo  that  as  the  First  Oospel  has 
them  only  in  this  connexion,  no  other  setting  is  suggested  for 
Umol  (S)  Their  trath  is  quite  too  ssarching  and  sutdime  to 
allow  OS  to  regard  them  as  a  later  creation.  They  must  have 
come  baa  Jesosb  And  He  most  have  given  them  in  some 
signiilcaiit  comiaricn,  sncli  as  the  Sermon.  (4)  Tbttt  toor 
Beatitudes  arc  necessary  to  the  oonnexion  in  wfaicb  they  stand 
tai  Mt  6>-x,  rfncs  without  them  the  ideal  ot  life  whidi  the 
Beatitudes  seem  designed  to  ohanotetlas  would  be  essentially 
faKsonpIete  and  ineSeotivei  II,  as  has  been  anued  above,  the 
Beatitadea  ot  Matthew  present  the  theme  ot  the  Sermon,  and 
in  a  way  epttomise  all  that  the  following  discoone  contains. 


qqetHm  nothing  else  than  our  Lord's  own  character  put  Into 
words,  the  human  character  of  onr  Lord  corresponding  always 
to  flawleas  perfection  with  the  teaching  which  Be  gave.  Here 
are  two  reasons  why  our  Lord's  teaching  is  capable  ot  universal 
and  individual  application :  (1)  because  it  is  not  made  up  ot 
detaOed  canunanoments,  but  is  the  description  ot  a  obankcter 
which.  In  its  prindplea,  can  be  apprehended  and  embodied  in 
all  dreunutances ;  (2)  becanse  it  is  not  only  a  description  in 
words,  bat  a  description  set  side  by  side  with  a  living  example.' 

•  Hamack,  Dai  Warn  iet  ChrUUntumi,  1901,  p.  47  [Eng. 
tr.  p.  741,  says:  'Should  we  be  threatened  with  doubts  as  to 
what  Be  [Jesus]  meant,  we  must  steep  ourselves  again  and 
agahi  in  uie  Beatitudes  ot  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They 
contain  His  ethics  and  His  religion,  united  at  the  root,  and 
treed  tyom  an  external  and  particularistic  elements.' 

t  So  Beach,  Wendt,  H.  Holtzmann,  Adeney  [Bi^potUor,  6th 
sar.  voL  U.X  O.  Holtonann  {LOm  Jm,  1901,  p.  186  f.),  and 
Bacon  (^trmtn  on  the  Mount,  p.  129).  J.  Weiss  {PredXgt  Jem*, 
pp.l27,187)exolades  the  three  Beatitudes  of  Mt  67->.  KlOpper, 
ZellMhr./.  wlss.  TheoL  1894,  thinks  that  the  eight  BeaUtudes 
were  originally  scattered  through  the  Sermon,  but  were  col- 
1  at  the  begbming  Iqr  the  First  Evangelist; 


one  cannot  well  suppose  that  the  four  Beatitudes  found 
only  in  the  Matthaan  account  went  absent  from  the  original 
group. 

As  to  the  number  ot  Beatitudes  in  Mt  S*->*  there  is  difference 
of  opinion.  It  is  customary  to  count  them  aseitheraevanoreight, 
ana  prevailingly  the  latter.*  Ot  the  first  seven,  in  vv.*->,  there 
is  liKls  Question  :  the  disagreement  relates  to  the  enumeration 
ot  w.io-is,  whether  they  should  be  counted  into  the  group  at  all : 
or  U  oounted,  whether  they  oontabi  more  than  one  additional 
Beatitude.  The  occurrence  ot  the  word '  Blessed '  (jumipitt)  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  determining  the  number  of  the 
Beatitudes,  for  it  appears  nine  times  (w.o-in-  instead,  the 
enumeration  is  by  suoject-matter— since  w.lv-u  all  treat  of 
persecution  for  righteousness'  sake,  they  are  oounted  as  one 
Beatitude.t  Then  is  the  teaching  concerning  persecution  for 
righteousness'  sake  to  be  classed  with  the  preceding  seven  ideas 
as  fundamental  to  ideal  manhood,  so  that  these  verses  present 
an  eighth  Beatitude?  Such  olaasiflcation  seems  preferable,  and 
it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fsot  that  Luke  also  gives  this 
teaching  concerning  peneoution  in  his  account  as  the  closing 
Beatitude.  Kxact  correspondence  of  idea  and  torm  among  the 
eight  Beatitudes  Is  not  to  be  required. 

The  Older  fa>  which  the  eight  Beatitudes  tt  Mt  e*-"  stand  in 
relation  to  one  another  does  not  appear  to  be  A  closely  wrought 
one,  such  that  any  other  arrangement  would  have  been  UlogicaL 
They  do  not  seem  to  present  an  ascending,  climactic  oraer.t 
Noa.  1  and  4  pertain  to  the  longing  tor  Ood  and  righteousness, 
Nca.  S  and  8  pertain  to  patient  endurance  and  spiritual  growtti 
under  affliction  and  persecution,  Noa,  S,  6,  C,  7  pertain  to  the 
outworkinga  in  character  and  service  of  the  tatenal  righteous- 
ness. The  desire  for  righteousness,  of  course,  precedes  the 
acliieTement  ot  ri^teousness,  so  that  Nos.  1  and  4  should  pre- 
cede Nos,  6,  7 ;  but  logically  the  place  of  Nca.  t  and  8  seems 
to  be  after  No.  4.  This  transposition  Is  made  in  Luke's  account, 
where  the  two  Beatitudes  of  deaire  <f^  precede  the  other 
two  (6>i>>->^'>).  If  this  order  of  the  Beatitudes  has  the 
semblance  of  originality,  it  may  be  that  Matthew's  BeaUtudes 
were  rearranged  in  trananission.  It  aoaniely  seems  necessary, 


•  The  number  of  Beatitudes  la  counted  as  seven  by  Ewaid, 
Hilgenfeld,  Kostlin,  Longe,  Meyer,  N5sgen,  Steinmeyer,  B. 
Weiss.  The  aigumenta  for  this  view  are  ttiat  Ht  fiiv-is  does  not 
really  co-ordinate  with  vv.^-n  to  make  an  eighth  Beatitude, 
that  Matthew  has  an  intentional  parallel  to  his  Beatitudes  in 
the  seven  Woes  ot  oh.  23,  and  tbat  probability  is  in  favour  ol 
the  sacred  and  frequent  number  seven  being  used  instead  ol 
eight.  Bacon  (.Sermon  ott  the  Mount,  p.  127)  counts  seven 
Biatitudea  by  regarding  Mt  6>  as  a  marginal  gloaa  interpolated 
from  Pa  S7».  The  Beatitudes  are  oounted  as  eight  by  Achelis, 
Bleekt  Febie,  Habn,  Beinrid,  Ibbeken  (although  be  holds  that 
they  correspond  dosely  to  the  Ten  Comnuuidments),  Keil, 
Keun,  KQbel,  Tholuck,  B.  Weiss,  Weizsacker,  and  many  others. 
Delitisch  {New  ITntemehvmgen,  p.  76)  enumerated  them  as 
ten,  to  complete  their  parallelism  with  the  Ten  Oommand- 
mentv;  but  this  view  has  found  UtUe  acceptance^ 

t  Since  v.is  and  vv.n-  is  have  a  common  theme  and  are  actual 
duplicates,  it  may  be  that  the  one  or  the  other  passage  is  not 
original  in  this  connexion.  The  Beatitudea  had  originally  a 
short  form,  and  were  probably  of  about  equal  length.  Given 
one  of  theee  {lassages  at  this  point,  the  other  might  easily  have 
become  topiadly  associated  with  a.  That  this  has  happened  is 
further  suggested  by  the  tact  that  while  v.io  is  given  in  the 
tliird  personal  term,  like  the  other  Beatitudes  in  Matthew, 
Tv.U-  Is  are  given  in  the  second  personal  form,  like  the  Beati- 
tudes ot  Luke.  Achelis  and  B.  Weiss,  however,  regard  all  three 
verses  as  original,  saying  that  at  v.^^  Jesus  turns  to  speak 
directly  to  His  disciples.  Whether,  on  the  former  theory,  v.io 
would  be  the  extraneous  passage  or  w.u.  i>  (so  Feine,  Hilgen- 
feld, Weisaicker,  J.  Weiss),  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  B.  Holtz- 
mann thinks  all  tliree  veraes  foreign  to  the  connexion.  But  the 
nnitnr  ot  the  eight  Beatitudes  is  not  affected  by  the  question  of 
dupUcata  material  in  these  verses. 

{  Most  commentators  endeavour  to  show  a  spedal  meaning 
and  aigniflcance  in  Uie  Matthnan  arrangement  ot  the  aeveid 
Beatitudes.  Tholuck, Bergrede p. 66 f. (Eng. tr. p. 64 f.): ' These 
dght  Beatitudes  are  arranged  in  an  ethioai  oitler.  The  first 
tour  are  of  a  negative  chuacter.  They  express  the  state  ol 
spiritual  deaire  which  Iwlonga  to  the  indispenaable  conditions  ot 
particii>ation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  next  three  following 
are  positive:  they  set  forth  what  attributes  of  character  are 
required  in  the  members  of  tliat  Kingdom.  The  eighth  showa 
how  the  world  will  treat  the  memlien  of  the  Kinxdom.'  How- 
ever, '  the  progression  among  the  qualities  pronounced  blessed 
Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  such  a  nature  that  each  stage  ex- 
dudes  the  rest ;  or  that,  in  advancing  to  another,  the  former 
are  left  behind.'  Achelis,  Serf/^redigl,  pp.  78-76,  claaaifies  the 
first  four  Beatitudes  as  pertaining  to  the  deaire  for  salvation, 
the  second  tour  as  pertaining  to  the  possession  of  it ;  he  further 
subclasslfies  them  also.  H.  Weiss,  Bermrtdigt,  pp.  9,  23,  re- 
mrda  the  lint  four  as  passive,  the  aecond  four  as  active.  Feine, 
JeArt).  f.  Proteet.  TheoL  18S6,  tUnks  the  eight  Beatitudes 
make  four  neatly-fitting  pairs.  Ibbeken,  Bermredigt^,  p.  19, 
says  that  the  effort  to  find  a  dose  logical  order  in  the  Beati- 
tudes as  they  stand  has  been  unsuoceaaful.  Hdnrid,  Bery- 
prtdigt,  L  28,  thinks  tbat  if  they  had  been  arranged  Ic^cally 
according  to  their  inner  relation,  the  order  would  have  been 
Nos.  1,  4, 0, 8, 6, 7, 2, 8.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Idea  that  in  their  present  anangement  the  Beatitudea  bidicate 
the  several  consecutive  stages  of  nonnal  Christian  grovrth  is  a 
purely  fanciful  one. 
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homrm,  to  nippoae  tbtt  Jmat  innK«d  upoo  a  r«-*»~«'«»  mo- 
w Ion  at  them.* 

Of  mnoh  more  impoitMio*  b  tbe  (|U«stion  whcUMr  Hatttaew 
or  lioko  present*  the  more  Mitbcntic  form  of  tbe  Beetitadee. 
Tbe  difference  between  tbem  i«  o(  two  kind* :  (I)  Luke  gire* 
the  Beatitodee  In  tbe  eeoaad  penoD,  in  tbe  lorm  of  <Ureot 
•ddreai ;  while  Matthew  haa  tbem  in  tbe  third  peraon,  in  the 
lorm  ol  a  ftaml  atatement  (lee  a  dmilar  phenomenon  in  Mt  3>T 
o  Lk  SO).  An  examination  oC  Jeeui*  other  Beatitudes  recorded 
elsewhere  in  the  Ooepela  indicates  that  He  used  both  forms,  and 
^iparently  without  preleraioe  lor  either.  The  OT  Beatitudes 
are  in  the  third  penonal  lorm.  But  since  Matthew  screes  with 
lioke  in  gMnf  the  remainder  of  tbe  discourse  (from  S"  onwards) 
in  tlie  seoond  person,  some  scholars  bold  that  the  Beatitudes 
tbsmselTes  were  originally  o(  this  torm.t  On  the  other  hand,  a 
ohtaga  to  tbe  second  person  in  the  Lukan  account  migbt  arise 
from  the  materialistic  interpretation  which  ha*  been  oast  orer 
the  Beatitudes  and  Woes  in  this  OospeL  The  change  would 
make  the  Beatitudes  personal  and  specific  to  his  bearers, 
instead  of  general  and  universal  as  in  Matthew.  (2)  The  word- 
ing of  tbe  same  Beatitudes  is  in  some  respects  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  acooont*.  Concerning  tbe  fiist  Beatitade  (a* 
ioggeeted  abore,  L  4),  it  seems  probable  that  Matthew's  form  of 
it,  wUle  oonYCj^ng  more  explidtly  Jesus'  meaning,  has  been 
expanded  in  transmission  Ynt  tbe  addition  of  mifiMm,  the 
original  Aramaic  form  of  the  otteranoe  being  shorter,  a*  bi 
Luks-{  Tb*  fourth  Beatitude  (Luke's  ssoond)  presents  a  some- 
what similar  oass ;  when  Matthew  sajif,  'Blessed  are  thejr  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,'  it  is  passible  or  even 

Erobabls  that  Jesus'  words  were  shorter  (as  suggested  by  the 
nlun  form)  by  tbe  implication  rather  than  the  expression  of 
the  idea  oontuned  In  nt  ttmmurtinit,  perhaps  also  of  that  con- 
tained in  the  it^Stxu.  These  words,  too,  may  have  been  added 
to  prevent  a  materialistic  misinterpretation.  Since  the  idea  of 
hongering  spiritually  was  oonunon  in  Uie  OT,  Jesus  mav  have 
used  tbe  W  rutmm  alone  with  that  meaning,  the  editions 
being  made  later  to  remove  all  ambiguity.  In  tbe  second 
Beatitude  (Luke's  third)  the  nUifni  of  Matthew  and  the 
MXMMrru  of  Luke  are  protiablT  two  razring  Greek  words  em- 

Eloyed  to  translate  one  Aramaic  word ;  the  former  is  tbe  better 
I  this  context,  since  it  carries  a  deeper,  liner  meaning.  The 
double  occurrence  of  vv»  in  Lk  6^1  is  an  obvious  importation. 
In  regard  to  the  eighth  Beatitude  (Luke's  fourthX  oonceming 
patient  endurance  and  spiritual  growth  under  persecution,  one 
notices  that  Luke  has  no  parallel  to  tbe  Slat  of  the  two  dupli- 
cate forms  bi  which  Mt  6l<>  gives  it;  instead,  Lk  e^l-B-Ht 
6><- ».  A  comparison  of  these  passages  shows  general  tboo^t 
agreement,  but  much  difference  in  wording ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  tlut  the  Lukan  form  of  tbe  Beuitude  is  seoondaiy 
(consider  especiaUy  6»a>. ».). 

Tbe  Qospel  of  Lulce  contains.  In  addition  to  its  four-Beati- 
tudes and  In  immediate  sequence  upon  them,  lour  correspond- 
ing Woes.  With  these  Woes  an  increasing  dllBcult^  has  lieen 
felt :  many  schdais  have  come  to  regard  them  either  as  so 
modllled  in  tiansmission  tiiat  they  no  longer  represent  Jesus' 
spirit,  or  as  a  free  traditional  expaoaioD  of  the  four  Beatitudes, 
aiMl  therefore  unauthentia  Four  chief  objections  ars  made  to 
tbem :  (1)  These  Woes  And  no  parallel  In  the  Mattbaan  account, 
nor  elsewhere  In  any  of  tbe  Gospels.  Jesus  used  tbe  Woe  type 
of  expression  (cL  lit  un  187  jsiM,  Lk  IQU  U  U>T«)  agabist 
those  who  had  long  and  delilKtately  refnssd  Him  and  His 
message ;  bat  these  four  Woes  of  Lk  are  found  only  in 
this  passage.  If  Jssos  gava  tbem  at  this  Ume,  they  liave  failed 
to  be  preserved  in  tbe  longer  and  better  of  the  two  reports  of 
the  discourse  irtdcb  have  come  down  to  us.  (2)  These  Woe* 
have  a  crass  material  Import.  Each  of  the  four  Woes  gives  the 
converse  of  each  of  the  four  Beatitudea,  in  the  same  order,  and 
fixes  upon  them  a  materialistic  sense.  '  Blessed  are  ye  poor  1' 
conversely,  '  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  I ' ;  ther^ore  only 
economic  poverty  and  wmlth  are  meant,  since  spiritual  riches 
cannot  be  deprecated.  'Blessed  are  ye  tliat  hunger  nowl' 
conversely,  '  Woe  unto  you,  ys  that  are  full  now  I ' ;  therefore 
the  'hungry'  an  those  in  physical  need  of  food,  tor  the 


*  The  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  sscond  and  third  Beati- 
tudes ol  Matthew  which  is  found  in  Oodex  D,  83,  Byr  and  a 
few  other  early  text  witnesses,  was  adopted  Into  the  text  by 
Lachmann,  Tiachendorf,  and  Tregelles;  Achelis  approves  it, 
and  H.  Holtzmann  thinks  it  may  be  tbe  true  reading.  It  is 
rejected,  however,  by  Tholuck,  Westoott  and  Hort,  Nestle,  and 
B.  Weiss.  Tbe  tranqwsition  may  have  been  due  to  the  close  OT 
association  of  ths  two  ideas  of  'poor'  and  'meek'  (tbe  LXX 
renders  tbe  Hebrew  0*m  by  both  tmrx,"  Ps  ee"»  and  syww 
Ps  37") ;  or  It  may  bare  been  merely  fortuitous. 

t  Similarly  Wendt,  Lsftra  Je$u,  i.  56 ;  Bacon,  Semm  en  fh* 
Mount,  p.  126. 

t  So  Klwper,  ZeiUdur.  /.  win.  Theol  18M ;  Kablscb,  SK, 
IMW ;  J.  Weiss,  Pndigt  Jm*,  p.  182  f. :  Sohmledel,  Etuycl. 
BiU.  VOL  ii.  col.  ISM ;  Heinricl,  Berijpndigt,  L  £9,  who  says : 
*  An  effort  to  exclude  all  misintwpretation  is  seen  in  the  phrases 
of  closer  definition,  rS  wttiumn  (v.»),  tiMunmr  (v.«),  vji 
MMft'if  (v.S),  and  ihw  iuuu»rim (v.'O),  These  additions  mar  the 
paralleUsm.  They  cannot  be  explained  except  as  eniansions  ol 
ths  original  made  in  the  process  of  trsnslating  Jesus'^ words  into 
Greeic'^  Similarly  Bacon,  op.  eft.  p.  1271.  T%e  preservation  of 
the  precise  meaning  of  tbe  Beatitudes  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  to  Oreek-apeaklng  Christians  they  would  not  nave 
been  quite  clear  in  tbelr  original  brevi,tv,  tor  they  would  not 
liave  understood  the  terms  'poor'  and  'hungry'  to  have  a 
meaning  primarily  spirituaL  xlM  addition  of  uieas  phrases 
removed  aJl  ambiguity. 


spiritually  'foil'  are  not  doomed  to  eternal  spiritual  nrivaticfi. 
Also  tbe  third  and  fourth  Woes  are  baisn  in  their  terms, 
shallow  and  external  In  their  cooceptiacia  Tbe  exaltation  ol 
material  povet^  and  illitiias  which  tims  appears  in  Laks/'a 
Beatitude*  and  Woes  can  be  seen  also  in  other  parts  of  his 
Gospel  (see  the  acooont  of  the  rich  TOong  man,  Lk  IS")-)* ;  the 
{arable  c«  tbe  Bich  Fold,  LkUU^si- A;  the  parable  c«  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  Ut  I6<*«,  cf.  IB).*  Tbe  Evangelist  probably  is  not 
responsible  for  these  views ;  rather  they  bad  already  Impreaeed 
tlusnaelve*  opon  the  material  whidi  constituted  tbe  sources  for 
liis  OospeL  They  represent  a  strong  sentiment  In  tbe  first 
century,  which  grew  out  of  a  false  contempt  for  the  earthly  life 
and  an  exaggeration  of  Jesu^  teaching  about  riches.  (3)  The** 
Woes  are  out  of  nharanter  with  Jesus.  He  nersr  condemned 
wealth  as  such ;  what  He  ooodemned  was  that  a  man  sboold 
permit  wealth  to  be  his  supreme  purpose  and  hi*  master.  Oa 
this  subject  Jesus  taught  much,  and  with  profoond  insigfat  into 
the  true  relation  of  men  with  ttiings ;  trcm  Him  we  must  Isam 
the  real  aim  at  living  and  tlw  proper  nse  of  the  material  world 
about  us.t  It  is  dUBcalt,  it  not  impoarible,  to  briiv  tiie  tone 
and  impart  of  these  Woes  into  accord  with  JesoS'  spirit,  con- 
ception*, and  method.  (4)  TbeasWoesareinapprapriatatothe 
Somen.  This  discourss  was  given  to  a  laije  company  of  paopto 
who  bad  been  attracted  to  Jesus  by  His  words  and  iSswons: 
many  of  tbem  were  His  professed  f oUoweis,  all  of  them  wan 
well  disposed  tomrds  Him.  The  occasion  wss  not  sultalile  for 
violent  langnsge  and  oondemnatory  pronouncements.  Jesus 
used  the  Woe  type  of  utterance  for  His  final  Jodgmentasgainst 
those  who  rejected  their  Messiah ;  but  hen  He  is  b>  Uie  midst 
<k  His  Oalilaan  ministry,  ths  people  hear  ffim  riadly,  and  the 
enmity  of  His  opponents  hss  not  yet  reached  ita  final  stsge.  In 
view  of  these  tour  consideration*,  th*  full  anthantidl^  of  the 
four  Woes  in  Lk  6^>B  must  be  ooonted  an  open  historical 
question.  If  they  are  not  authentic  as  th^y  staind,  they  may 
represent  in  a  modified  form  actual  Woe*  spoken  by  Jesus  in 
another  connexion  during  the  closing  months  of  His  worlc.  Or, 
if  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  Jesus  at  ail,  they  will  be  ex- 
plained  as  free  expansion  in  transmission,  due  to  a  desin  to 
intensify  the  teaching  against  earthly  goods.  Tbe  verses  may 
then  have  been  conraructed  on  the  pattern  ot  tlie  'Blessings 
and  Curings'  of  tbe  Old  Covenant  (Dt  27.  28),  or  still  more 
likely  on  the  pattern  ot  the  great  Prophetic  utterance  (la  6). 
Such  an  expaiision  shonld  not  be  charged  to  Luke  himself,  but 
to  the  line  of  tradition  from  which  lie  drew  liis  materiaLS 

The  blessedness  which  Jesns  in  His  Beatitndes 
affirms  of  men  who  attain  to  the  character  and  per- 
form the  service  therein  described,  belongs  both  to 
the  present  and  to  the  fatnre.  In  one  aspect  it  is 
eschatological :  the  endless  future  of  such  men  is 
assured  as  one  of  perfect  happiness,  glory,  and  com- 
munion with  Goa.  Since  Jewish  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations were  largely  eschatological,  Jesus  met 
them  on  this  groond.  But  the  blessedness  which 
Jesns  promised  belonged  also,  and  primarily,  to  the 
present  life ;  in  His  teaching  Jesus  constancy  kept 
tbe  present  life  clearly  and  strongly  to  the  front. 
Jesns'  Beatitndes,  just  M  the  Beatitudes  of  the 

•  For  this  view  see  Oampbell,  OrOieal  Sludia  in  St.  IaMi 
Qetptl  (1881),  ch.  2 ;  Bogge,  i>sr  <nftseA«  Brsiu  im  ST  (ISS'.n, 
pp.  »-68 ;  Peabody,  JtMut  ChrU  and  thiSeeial  Question  (M01\ 

SI.  ll)»-201 ;  Schmiedel  in  SneyeL  BUL  toL  il  ooL  1841 ;  Cone. 
idi  and  Poor  in  th*  .VT  (1902),  pp.  118-142 ;  and  J.  Weiss, 
Pndigt  Jmi  turn  Baxh*  Gotta*  (1900),  p.  182 L,  wlio  savs: 
'  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Lake  [in  liis  Beatltuaesl 
aims  to  draw  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  different  external 
sodal  conditions ;  his  Beatitude*  contain  nothing  of  an  ethical 
or  religions  element.' 

t  Mathews,  Social  TtacUng  (tfJmu,  oh.  A;  Faabody,  op.  eft. 
oh.  4  ;  Bogge,  op.  eit.  pp.  1-68, 

t  The  authenticity  of  the  Woes  In  Lk  6*44S  I*  defended  by 
Wendt,  Lehn  Jeni,  IL  168L  ;  Bacon,  Sermon  on  tAs  Mount, 
p.  126 ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jau,  p.  187 ;  and  by  Plummer, 
Comm.  on  Luke,  p.  181  f who  says :  'There  is  no  avidenoe  that 
these  wen  not  part  ot  the  original  discourse.  Assuming  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  report  the  sams  discoutse,  Matthew  may 
have  omitted  tbem.  But  they  may  have  been  spoken  on  some 
other  occssion.'  On  the  oUier  hand,  many  reject  them. 
Tholndc,  Bergnde*,  p.  64  (Eng.  tr.  p.  62):  'Unquestionably, 
thee*  Woes  must  be  regarded  as  an  expaiision  of  tlie  thought 
tqr  the  recorder  of  tbe  narrative.'  H.  Holtzmann,  Sifnoptibr, 
p.  102 :  'The  Woee  of  Luke  wen  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
strengtheningand  explaining  [the  Beatitudes)  acconung  to  tbe 
model  of  Dt  Is  S*-*,  and  not  without  a  remembrance  ot 

Jer  6<i,  Mic  2i>.'  Similarly  a  Weiss,  Feine  (yoArft./.  iVotest. 
TheoL  1886,  p.  U  L),  Wemle  (^/noptiscAs  Frage,  p.  02),  Scbleier- 
mocher,  Strauss.  F.  H.  Woods,  Expot.  Tbnts,  18S3,  p.  2S6,  savs : 
The  firat  Christians  'aimed  at  giving  tbe  general  sense  rather 
than  the  exact  words.  We  can  easily  understand,  e.g.,  an  early 
preacher  so  repeating  the  Beatitudes  as  to  give  them  In  wlMt 
may  be  called  a  negative  as  well  as  a  positive  form ;  especially 
when  by  so  doing  be  would  be  making  a  mora  exact  parallel 
between  tbe  bleanngs  and  oursings  of  the  old  law  and  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings  of  the  new  law.  Such  a  modification  of 
Christ's  language  might  arise  in  course  ot  time  quite  uncon- 
sciously, when  we  remember  how  often  so  striking  a  portion  oi 
our  Lord's  teaching  must  have  been  repeated  to  catediumena.' 
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Pmlina,  have  to  do  first  of  all  with  present  well- 
being.  The  term  iioKiputt  appears  in  this  con- 
nexion, as  always,*  to  refer  to  that  condition  of 
true  well-being  which  results  from  committing 
one's  self  wholly  to  God,  with  the  purpose  of  living 
according  to  ms  will ;  it  connotes  also  the  effect 
prodaced  by  this  statiu,  namely,  the  peace  and  joy 
arising  from  the  oonscionsness  of  God's  approval 
and  Messing,  and  the  feeling  that  one's  present 
and  future  well-being  is  assured.  The  conception 
of  blessedness  in  Mt  S*""  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  which  the  OT  at  its  best  had  already 
presented,  but  Jesus  perfected  and  exalted  the  idea 
of  bleMedness,  setting  it  before  men  with  a  new 
attractiveness  and  power.  That  Jesus'  Beatitudes 
re-echo  tiie  highest  ideals  and  promises  of  the 
Psalms  and  of  the  Prophets  has  oeen  frequently 
and  truly  noted ;  both  the  conceptions  and  tlie 
phrases  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  OT. 
In  the  Beatitudes,  as  everywhere  in  His  teaching, 
Jesas  was  building  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Hebrew  religion,  fmfilfing  it,  %.».  perfecting  it  and 
establishing  it. 

The  Beatitudes  consist  each  of  two  phrases :  the 
one  expresses  the  condition,  the  other  the  result ; 
the  one  states  the  character  or  service  to  be  attained, 
the  other  the  blessedness  of  attaining  it.  In  neither 
portion  of  the  sayings  are  the  phrases  used  by 
Jesus  new  ones ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  taken 
n^  by  Him  from  the  OT  and  current  Jewish  ter- 
ounology,  and  turned  to  good  account  in  His  own 
teaching,  receiving  from  Him  » larger,  higher  im- 
port. Thos  the  phrases  the  '  poor,'  the '  mourners,' 
the  'meek,'  the  'hungering  and  thirsting,'  the 
'merdfnl,'  the  'pure  in  heart,'  the  'peacemakers,' 
the  '  persecuted,  are  staple  conceptions  and  terms 
of  the  OT  and  of  the  Judaism  of  Jesus'  day.  And 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  those  ideas  and  phrases 
which  omistitatiB  the  second  members  of  the  Beati- 
tudes, the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  the  '  comfort  of 
the  afflicted,'  the  '  entering  into  possession  of  the 
earth,'  the  '  satisfaction  ol  longing  for  righteous- 
ness and  txnth,'  the  '  seeing  God,'  and  the  '  becom- 
ing sons  of  €rod.'t  Jesus^  use  of  OT  and  current 
religions  tenninologr  served  to  form  an  essential 
connexion  between  His  hearers  and  Himself ;  bat 
He  did  not  use  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  expedience, 
a  pedag<^cal  device  to  gain  the  attention  and  con- 
fidence of  His  hearers ;  rather  He  used  it  because  He 
found  an  essential  unity  between  His  own  ideas  and 
those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  These  phrases  in 
their  highest  meaning  wero  rooted  in  fundamental 
spiritual  needs,  realities,  and  aspirations  such  as 
Jesus  came  to  satisfy,  to  proclaim,  and  to  fulfil. 

The  Beatitudes  present  each  a  special  idea,  but 
they  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  An  organic  nnitv 
binds  them  all  together,  and  they  interlace  witn 
one  another.  Like  so  many  facets  of  a  diamond, 
they  present  the  ideal  life  in  eight  different  aspects, 
tb^  indicate  the  several  characteristics  which  make 
im  the  whole.  The  specific  meaning  of  each  of  the 
Beatitudes  most  be  carefully  determined,  in  order 
that  we  may  apprehend  correctly  the  ideal  of  Jesus 
for  men  which  ther  embody, 

( I ) '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.';  The  phrase 'the  poor' (irTwx<>< 
K  0-):^  and  01^*7^)  was  a  current  one  among  the  Jews, 

*  See  the  diacnaslon  of  the  term  In  the  footnote  *  OD  p.  14<>. 

t  Tholuck,  £«vre(i<*,p.  Be(Eng.  tr.  plSS):  'There  can  be  do 
doubt— and  Uiia  thould  be  carefully  noted— that  all  tiia  ideu 
which  meet  us  hers  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  those  of  the 
Kin^om  of  Ood,  the  rfghteouaneas  of  that  Kingdom,  the  poor  in 
•pint,  the  pare  in  lieut,  leeinc  Ood,  etc.,  were  no  new  ideas, 
Mt  well-known  one*,  of  wliicb  Christ  only  rerealed  the  deepest 
meanint;.'  The  passages  of  the  OT  bi  iMilcfa  these  ideas  are 
found  will  be  indicated  below. 

^  llt_6>  UMMk^m  w  fl'nct*'  wttCftmn,  Sri  <U*St  Irri,  4  ^Sflri- 
luw  fwr  »vfm»m ;  Lie  6^  t^Mmput  «  trraxW,  in  A/urifm  irrip  q 
#sn<u>a  nm  hA  The  Oospel  of  Katthew  omally,  though  not 
alwaja,  employs  the  phrase  n  fimnUm  rii  UfmtSt,  wliile  all  the 
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arising  in  the  OT  period  and  bearing  a  somewhat 
technical  meaning  (see  art.  PoOB  in  vol.  iv.).  It 
designated  that  class,  generally  in  humble  circum- 
stances, who  lived  the  higher  life,  fixing  their 
thoufi^ht  upon  God  and  seekmg  His  spirituiu  bless- 
ings, instead  of  living  in  a  worldly  way,  to  accumu- 
late property  and  to  attain  social  distinction  and 
political  power ;  they  were  in  the  world,  but  not  of 
it ;  they  were  the  faithful  and  righteous  ones  whom 
God  could  approve  and  bless.*  It  seems  probable, 
since  Jesus  in  the  Beatitudes  has  taken  up  many 
current  Jewish  phrases  to  put  upon  them  His 
own  interpretation,  that  He  nere  used  the  phrase 
'  the  poor  in  the  sense  of,  and  with  regard  to,  the 
current  conception  of  it.  In  tliat  case  the  words 
'  in  spirit,'  which  in  Matthew  are  associated  with 
the  phrase,  but  not  in  Luke,  may  he  an  expansion 
of  the  original  utterance  made  in  the  Greek  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Jesus'  words  from  a  material 
mi8interpretation.t  The  t#  ryei/um  would,  then, 
although  a  later  addition,  preserve  the  originaJ 
meaning  of  Jesus  ;  as  it  stands,  it  limits  el  rruxot 
(not  luucifKot)  as  a  plirase  of  closer  definition,}:  like 
'  the  pure  in  heart '  of  Mt  5*  and  the  '  lowly  in 
heart of  Mt  11* ;  cf.  also  Mk  8",  1  Co  7*«.  It 
fixes  the  sphere  in  which  the  poverty  is  predicated. 
Jesus  means,  not  that  spiritual  poverty  is  in  itself 
a  good  tiling,  but  that  the  man  who  has  a  deep 
sense  of  his  spiritual  deficienoT  and  dependence 
upon  God  will  turn  to  Him,  ana  will  then  receive 
the  spiritual  blessings  which  he  needs.  There- 
fore the  phrase  'the  poor  in  spirit'  designates  an 
internal  rather  than  an  external  condition,a  moral 
and  spiritual  rather  than  an  economic  status.! 

other  Gospels  and  the  other  books  of  the  NT  use  4  fiunUlm  nS 
Out.  Did  Jesus  use  both  ptnses  in  their  Aramalo  equivalents  t 
If  so,  did  the  two  phrases  mean  different  tbin^f  Or  was  oaly 
one  at  the  phrases  used  by  Jesus,  the  other  being  of  a  dUtersnt 
origin?  If  so,  which  was  Jesus'  phrase?  These  questioDS  hava 
bean  Tarioosly  answered.  The  majority  of  scholars,  however, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  two  pbisses  are  tdenUoal  m  meaolnr, 
that  Jesus  was  aooustomed  to  use  both  of  them,  and  that  db 
more  frequent  term  was  'the  Kingdom  of  Ood.*  (Sea  eq>. 
0.  Holtsmann,  Lebm  Jt$u,  pp.  124-128).  The  other  phiase, 
'the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  is  to  lis  explamed  as  arising  out  o( 
the  laUadous  nrarence  for  the  name  of  Ood  which  char- 
acterised the  Jawisb  people  and  led  them  to  use  circnm- 
loouttons  instead  of  speaUiig  the  name  itieU.  Jesus,  howe>ar, 
did  not  Shan  this  snperstitions  regard  for  the  name  of  Ood ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  spoke  of  Ood  constantly.  The  First  Oospel 
adopted  the  phrase,  'the  Kingdom  of  Hearen,'  wUoh  probably 
was  in  general  ose  among  Jewish  Ohristians,  in  order  to  be  more 
aooeptaue  to  the  Jewish  rsaden  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Seoond  and  Third  Oospels,  and 
elsewhere,  the  phrase  '  the  Kingdom  of  Ood'  00001%  since  this 
universal  use  of  terms  was  more  acceptable  to  tiM  great  body 
of  Oentile  ClulstianB  for  whom  and  among  lAom  most  of  our 
NT  hooka  were  written. 

*8o  Ps  SU-U  101  mi  ly  «01T(n»72>'4-I&U  82*4  88iiogn 
US',  Is  611  (oL  Lk  «6S.  See  Achelis,  Btrmrtdigt,  p.  7 1. ; 
Kablsch,  SK,  1898 ;  Klopper,  ZtttKhr.  /.  ima.  Theol.  18M ; 
Wellhausen,  ItradUUcht  u.  JUdUelu  GuehiohU*,  1897,  ch.  IS ; 
Rahlts,  und  Ijj;  in  dm  Ptalmm,  1892 ;  J.  Weiss,  Predigt 
Jnu  vm  Betelu  GoUei^,  1900,  pp.  18S-186;  Driver,  art.  FDOB 
in  voL  iv.,  who  argues  for  Bahlfs'  distlnoUoB  between  'SI  (poor, 
needy)  and  ijy  (humble  towards  Ood). 

t  It  is  obvious  that  when  Jesus'  words  came  bito  the  liaads 
of  the  Oentiles,  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  history,  litera- 
ture, ideas,  ana  religious  terminology  of  the  Jews,  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  His  words  being  misunderstood.  The  first 
Beatitude,  for  instance,  was  likely  to  be  miabiterpreted,  because 
the  term  'poor'  was  used  by  the  Oentiles  only  in  a  material 
sense,  not  with  an  etluco-nUgious  content.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  add  the  words  'in  spirit,'  in  order  tint  Jesos' 
meaning  might  not  be  misunderstood.  Modem  English  nsag* 
of  the  Mrm  *  poor '  is  also  eoonomio  instead  of  ral%ious,  and 
therefore  we  also  need  the  words  '  in  spirit'  to  gauA  against 
mlsinteipntation. 

t  So  H,  Holtzmaon,  Ibtieken,  Kabtsob,  KlSpper,  Tholnck.  B. 
Welssi  Tb»  rtiCftuTi  does  not  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  main- 
tained by  Achelis  {Btrgprtiigt,  p.  6) ;  so  that  the  phrase  '  the 
poor  in  spirit'  does  not  mean  'the  poor  through  the  Holy 
spirit,'  nor  '  the  poor  by  the  Holy  Spirit,'  nor  '  the  poor  in 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  Rather,  the  n>£/u>Ti  refers 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  man  himself. 

{  So  the  best  of  the  ancient  oommentatots,  Origen,  Ohrysos 
torn,  Augustine,  Theopbylact,  and  nearly  all  modem  scholars. 
Tholuok,  £crareds>,  p.  6SL  (Eng.  tr.  p.  70t):  'a  consciousness 
of  poverty  m  the  blessings  of  salvation.  .  .  .  The  idea  of 
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Thu  ia  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the  whole 
group  of  Beatitudes,  for  they  present  an  ideal  of 
character  and  service  in  its  essential  elements ; 
while  external  conditions,  the  possession  or  lack  of 
property,  are  not  essential.  The  Beatitudes  and 
IToes,  as  given  by  Luke,  speak  only  of  material 
want  and  misery ;  *  but  that  is  a  perversion  of 

physical  poverty  Is  here  carried  over  into  the  sphere  of  poverty 
of  spirit, .  .  .  those  poor  are  pronounced  blessed  who  are  sensible 
of  their  spiritual  poverty.'  Kabisch,  SK,  1890,  says  that  the  ri 
wruffM^rt  is  added  'in  order  to  remove  the  poverty  mto  the  realm 
of  the  religious  sense.'  KlSpper,  Zeiltehr.  J.  win.  Theol.  1894, 
holds  that  there  is  no  reference  in  the  Beatitude  of  Matthew  to 
the  poor  in  social  position ;  rather  they  are  the  poor  in  spiritual 
things,  those  who  in  opposition  to  the  wise  and  understanding 
(Ht  U>)  are  characterized  as  'babes'  or  'little  children ' (M* 
183);  diasatisSed  with  the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  scribte,- 
they  long  for  direct  Divine  instruction.  J.  Weiss,  Predigt 
Jem  am  RHclu  Oottes^,  1900,  pp.  130-132 :  "They  are  called 
"  poor  "...  not  because  they  have  no  money,  but  because,  as  the 
TVi'}  Dl?>  they  have  no  religious,  and  therefore  no  social,  stand- 
ing. They  do  not  belong  to  the  rightfous^ious  class,  but  are 
shunned  by  them  like  the  lepers.  .  .  .  They  oould  not  and 
would  Dot  conform  to  the  conventional  standard  of  piety.  But 
what  was  to  hinder  them  from  pouring  out  their  heart  before 
their  God  in  their  Inner  chamber?  "uiey  live  as  children  of 
Ood  in  a  true  simplicity,  naive  and  unassiuning,  without  great 
Joy  over  their  condition ;  because  it  has  been  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  them  that  they  never  can  attain  the  true  righteous- 
neSB  according  to  the  Pharisaic  ideal.  .  .  .  They  do  not  realize 
that  they  alread)-  hare,  what  is  precious  in  Uod's  sight,  n  wfmS 
mH  nrCri*'  wtivfim  (1 P  S*).  They  do  not  see  that  God,  in  his 
mysterious  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  pass  by  the  wise  and  the 
learned  in  order  to  reveal  salvation  to  just  such  tf.ni  as  they 
(cf.  Lk  ion  Mt  181-5.'— It  is  true  that  a  materialistic  interpre- 
ution  of  the  flnt  Beatitude  prevailed  hi  the  early  and  middle 
Christian  centuries,  whereby  voluntary  poverty  was  pro- 
nounced blessed ;  and  this  view  Is  still  taken  by  B<»»<^°  Catholic 
commentators,  as  Hugo  Weiss,  Btrgprtdigt,  p.  lOl  The  Lukon 
form  of  the  Beatitudes  arose  out  of  and  gav*  a  foundation  tor 
this  talse  attitude  towards  material  things.  But  the  whole 
notion  of  asceticism  Is  wrong :  Jesus  neither  taught  nor  prac- 
tised tt;  He  did  not  regard  material  poverty  and  physical 
misery  as  in  tbemaalvea  meritorious.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  poorer  men  an,  the  better  they  are :  not  even  when  the 
poverty  is  voluntary.  Jeans  did  not  require  the  abandonment 
of  wealth,  except  in  spedflc  cases  where  It  formed  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  spiritual  well-being ;  what  Ue  did  require  was 
the  supremacy  ot  the  spiritual  Ufa  and  the  right  use  of  material 
things. 

•  So  O.  HoltsnaBD,  Ubm  Jem,  1901,  p.  186f.  Similarly 
Plammer,  Comm.  on  lAiie,  p.  179 :  '  In  the  four  [Beatitudes] 
that  Lake  givei,  the  more  spiritual  words  which  occur  in 
Matthew  are  omitted,  and  tha  blessings  are  assigned  to  more 
external  condittom.  Aotnal  poverty,  sorrow,  and  hunger  are 
declared  to  be  blessed  (as  bemg  opporinnities  tor  the  ezeidse 
of  internal  virtaea);  and  this  dootrine  is  emphasized  by  the 
oorrespondlsB  Woes  prononnced  apon  wealth.  Jollity,  and  ful- 
ness of  bread  (as  being  loaroai  ot  temptationX'  Here  the 
materlalistio  too*  ot  the  Lnkan  BeaUtudea  is  recognized,  but 
the  writer  has  avoided  the  problem  ot  adjusting  the  two 
aocoonts  ol  tha  Beatitodsi  to  each  other  by  rcgaMing  them 
as  two  dIatiDCt  uttaranoe*  on  different  occasions ;  this  Is  to 
ignore  th«  laots  and  data  ot  the  Synoptic  problem.  Wendt, 
Likr*  Jem,  IL  187  L,  thinks  that  the  economic  poor  are  meant : 
'Beoausa  toia  aalvaUoD  ot  eternal  life  offers  an  incomparably 
rich  retain  tor  all  troubles  ot  the  earthly  life,  Jesus  can  at  the 
beginning  ol  His  disoonrse  ooncemiug  the  true  righteousness 
pronounoe  blessed  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  mouminj;,  the 
persecnted,  beoanae  ot  their  future  participation  in  the  heavenly 
DisasaitneM  ot  the  Kingdom  of  God.  His  meaning  here  is  not 
that  in  earthly  poverty  and  nnhappiness  as  such  lies  the  ground 
for  their  longing  for  the  future  salvation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  stm  Isas  in  the  following  Woes  against  the  rich,  the  satis- 
fled,  the  langhing,  and  the  praised,  does  He  present  earthly 
happineaa  as  m  itself  the  ground  tor  the  future  loss  of  salvation. 
He  Intends  only  to  affirm  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  all 
future  salvation  is  the  single  true  and  full  salvation,  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  eartiily  nnhappiness  is  iaidgniilcant  and 
earthly  happiness  is  Dot  really  such.  Consequently  he  declares 
that  tboae  very  persona  who  from  the  world's  point  of  view  are 
counted  miserable  are  the  truly  hi^my  ones  because  of  the  part 
which  awaits  them  in  that  future  nlvation.'  Wendt  hoMs  that 
the  Lukan  form  ot  the  Beatitudes,  together  with  the  Woes,  is 
authentic  as  against  the  Matthew  report,  and  can  therefore  give 
this  interpretation ;  tmt  if  the  Beatitudes  of  Matthew  are  the 
more  authentic  report,  then  Jesus'  teachhig  at  tUa  point  must 
be  understood  as  presented  by  them— and  they  give  a  very 
different  set  ot  ideas.  Kabisch,  SK,  1898,  interprets :  ■  Blessed 
are  those  who  have  freed  their  minds  from  the  earthly  wealth : 
for  thein  is  instead  the  heavenly  wealth.  .  .  .  The  absence  of 
earthly  goods  and  happiness  is  placed  in  the  tor^Txmnd,  here 
[in  Matthew)  as  In  Luke ;  but  not  as  there  that  acddental 
poverty  must  be  blessed,  only  that  voluntuy,  quiet  and  meek 
poverty  will  be  blessed.  ...  I  regard  the  Lukan  form  [ot  the 
flnt  Baatitade)  as  the  more  original,  but  at  the  same  time  hold 
that  the  First  Evangelist  in  his  added  phrase  has  oome  nearer  to 
lbs  Mtnal  meaning  of  Jesus  than  the  Third  Evangelist,  who 


Jesus'  teaching  as  recorded  in  Matthew.  It  is 
intelligible  how  the  more  spiritual  teaching  might 
liave  been  coarsened  in  transmission,  under  the 
influence  of  strongly  held  fidse  theories  concerning 
a  man's  relation  to  the  material  world,  to  the  form 
which  Luke  derived  from  his  sources ;  but  how 
could  the  reverse  hare  happened  ?  Who  could 
subsequently  have  perfected  Jesus'  teaching^  by 
creating  the  lofty  spiritual  conceptions  contained 
in  Mt  5'-"?» 

Jesus  wished  to  establish,  as  the  first  principle 
of  the  better  life,  that  true  well-being  is  not 
reckoned  in  earthly  goods,  or  obtained  by  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  ideal  manhood  and  womainhood 
come  through  complete  self-committal  to  God, 
drawing  from  Him  our  spiritual  sustenance,  mak- 
ing His  will  our  will,  and  finding  in  His  supreme 
purpose  the  only  object  of  our  lives.  Of  such  men, 
and  of  such  alone,  can  it  be  said  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  theirs.  He  would  turn  men  awa^  from 
the  customary  material  standard  of  well-bemg  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  highest  good,  where  one's  ex- 
ternal conditions  become  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference.  Those  are  blessed  who,  instead  of 
being  self-seeking  and  self-sufficient,  strive  ear- 
nestly for  that  communion  and  co-operation  with 
Ciod  which  will  enable  them  to  realize  the  highest 
type  of  character  and  to  perform  the  highest  Icind 
of  service.  The  conditions  of  possessing  the  King- 
dom are  not  external  but  inteni.il,  not  material 
but  spiritual.  Poor  and  rich  may  alike  possess  it. 
The  poor  have  it,  not  as  a  reward  or  a  recompense 
for  their  poverty,  but  because  thev  set  their  heart* 
on  things  which  are  above ;  and  the  rich  have  the 
Kingdom  for  the  same  reason,  inasmuch  as  they  use 
their  material  possessions  for  the  spread  of  right- 
eousness, truth,  joy,  and  peace. 

The  second  clauses  of  the  Beatitudes  respectively 
express  the  results  of  realizing  the  character  or 
performing  the  service  describea  in  the  first  clauses. 
They  are  promised  blessings  which  correspond  to 
current  longings,  and  are  worded  in  the  fixed 
phrases  by  which  those  longings  had  of  old  found 
expression.  These  blessings,  although  varied  in 
form,  are  kindred  in  meanmg  ;  they  promise  not 
BO  much  a  ntunber  of  different  things,  as  they  con- 
vey the  idea  in  various  ways  that  the  entire  good 
of  which  God  is  the  creator  and  provider  will  come 
to  those  who  sincerely  seek  it  in  the  way  He 
appoint8.t  '  The  Kingdom  of  God '  was  a  pnrase 
vMiich  had  long  been  used  to  express  all  conceiv- 
able good,  to  sum  up  the  longings  of  the  devout 
souls  of  Israel.  Jesus  therefore  tells  them  bow 
they  may  obtain  ail  their  desire.  And  the  pos- 
session of  the  Kingdom  is  not  a  thing  of  the  iax  dis- 
tant future,  but  of  the  immediate  present :  'theirs 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  The  Kingdom  of  God, 
while  it  has  its  consummation  in  the  future,  was  ivn 
existing  reality  when  Jesus  spoke ;  and  its  blessin;^ 
were  available  at  once  for  those  who  would  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  receiving  them.^ 

(2)  '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.'!  Here,  also,  Jesus  has  taken  up 
an  OT  phrase,  which  may  be  seen  in  Is  61'*'  ('  to 
with  Ebionitic  tendency  has  interpreted  the  words  of  the  Lord 
which  lent  themselves  to  this  apparent  condemnation  ot  all 
material  possessions,  as  well  aa  other  words  oonceming  the 
Kingdom,  in  a  similar  way.' 

*  Yet  O.  Holtzmann,  Lebm  Jtiu  (IQOIX  p.  ISSt,  holds  that 
lost  this  change  was  mode. 

f  So  Kabisch,  SK,  1898 ;  Ibbeken,  Btrgprtdigt*,  p.  19.  Tholuck, 
Bsri^nsits*,  p.  67  (Eng.  tr.  p.  84),  says :  '  If  we  consider  the  sub- 
stance of  the  several  promises,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all 
essentially  identical,  and  that  the  diOerence  is  merely  rhetorical ; 
tomuUly,  they  correspond  to  the  Mnf  desired  or  possessed,  but 
each  ot  tuem  really  comprises  all  spiritual  blessings.' 

t  Upon  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  term  *  Kingdom  ot  God' 
in  Jesu^  teactiing,  see  esp.  Wendt,  Z«An  i/esu,  it  ZSS-SZS. 

{  Ht  fi*  UMxifiti  «'  «>0<i»TK,  in  »l/ni  raMuXuftiramu  ;  Lk  SBk 
IMuiipm  J  rnXMiemt  'ti  yiXarin.  The  Lukan  form  is  second- 
arv,  and  its  liarah,  supetHcial  tone  Is  nnsatiatactoty,  Oompan 
with  it  Ja  «^ 
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aomfort  all  that  moarn,'  0*^3);)  and  Ps  126'-  *.  The 
term  'mourning'  (rcvdovrret)  is  so  general  a  one 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  its  scope. 
The  early  commentators  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
the  sorrow  of  penitence  for  sin  (cf.  2  Co  1*  7">), 
while  others  think  of  it  as  the  sorrow  which  comes 
from  afflictions,  adversities,  and  persecutions.* 
There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  term 
should  not  be  understood  here  in  the  inclusive 
sense,  to  designate  all  those  experiences  of  life — 
internal  or  external,  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual, 
— ^which  bring  sadness  and  8orro^y  to  men.  The 
wont)  is  full  of  mourning;  no  one  escapes  the 
anguish  of  pais,  disappointment,  bereavement,  and 
conflict  with  sin.  And  men  have  always  longed 
for  a  better  day,  when  this  mourning  i<hall  be  no 
more.  It  was  one  element  of  the  Messianic  hope 
that  with  the  advent  of  that  glorious  Divine  King- 
dom complete  comfort  and  consolation  for  the 
world's  sorrows  would  be  given  to  God's  faithful 
ones,  Is  61' ;  cf.  Lk  2**  4".  Jesus  gave  the  assur- 
ance that  this  hope  would  be  realiz^.  The  AiH>ca- 
lyptist  has  repeated  with  thrilling  joy  the  promise : 
'And  he  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their 
eyes ;  and  death  shall  be  no  more ;  neither  shall 
there  be  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  pain  any  more : 
the  first  things  are  passed  away '  (Rev  21'). 

Although  the  promise  of  comfort  is  in  the 
Beatitude  expressed  in  the  future  tense,  its  bestow- 
ment  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  eschato- 
logical.  As  the  Kingdom  was  present  among  men 
at  the  time  when  Jesus  spoke  these  words,  so  the 
comfort  of  the  Kingdom  was  already  a  present 
reality  and  available  to  all.  Not  that  all  mourning 
was  then  to  cease, — that  stiwe  belongs  to  the 
fatnre  oonsummation  of  the  lungdom, — but  that 
Jesus  brought  a  true  consolation  for  all  sorrow, 
in  the  knowledge  that  God  is  a  loving  Father  who 
does  all  things  well,  and  that  all  men,  like  the  Son 
Himself,  are  perfected  through  snifering  (He  5' 
IS^").  Rest  and  peace  came  to  the  worM  in  and 
through  Christ  (Mt       »,  Jn  14'- «  le"). 

(3) '  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit 
tiie  earth.'  t  The  idea  is  that  of  Ps  37"  '  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth,'  t  and  the  LXX  renders  0'^)^ 
hy  rpattt.  Meekness  is  an  OT  ideal,  and  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  'poor,'  which  Jesus  had 
already  taken  up  in  the  first  Beatitude.  This  same 
Hebrew  word  is  rendered  in  the  English  YbS  now 
by  lie  one  word,  now  by  the  other  j  also  o'fi^^t,  com- 
mmtv  translated  '  poor,'  is  sometimes  translated 
'meek'  (cf.  Is  61'  in  RV  text  and  margin,  and  see 
Lk  4'*).  In  Is  66*  the  term  is  associated  with 
omm  and  TjySs  Tiq,  where  the  three  ideas  seem 
closely  akin :  <  To  this  man  will  I  look,  to  him  Uiat 
is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth 
at  my  word.'  Cf.  also  Ps  26»-'»,  Pr  16>».  The  OT 
conception  of  meekness  seems  therefore  to  concern 
a  man's  attitude  towards  God  rather  than  towards 
other  men.  The  opposite  of  this  meekness  is 
mide  and  arrogance  towards  God,  and  such  men 
He  will  bring  to  nought,  Ps  75*-'  94*^.  It  is 
primarily  His  attitude  towards  God  which  Jesus 
naa  in  mind  when  He  says,  '  Take  my  yoke  upon 
yon,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 

fy>r  the  tonner  view,  Olem.  Alex.,  Otarysostom,  Jerome,  and 


ntohick, itarymfao,  p.  78  (Eng.  tr.  p.  70),  laya :  'The  moarning 
qpoken  of  i*  the  mTOw  of  penitence  immediately  flowing  from 
a  tdt  poverljr  of  ndrit.  .  .  .  This  penitential  gilef  ii  not,  how- 
•rer,  to  be  regaraed  as  confined  to  the  period  of  oonveraion, 
bat  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  continuooe  condition  of  the  eouL' 

t  Mt  5^  ftmMwfim  tl  Wfm£t,  Sn  mtmi  m\iif«M/s4*'»urif  rtir  yq*. 
Luke  baa  no  parallel. 

t  Bacon,  Stnnon  on  the  Mvunt,  pp.  116, 1S7,  holds  that  this 
Bntitade  w*a  not  given  Jesus,  but '  b  a  mere  scribal  gloss, 
a  marginal  addiUon  fNin  Fs  87",  which  has  crept  in  after  v.s  in 
some  manuseripta,  after  T.4  In  others.'  This  is  a  possible,  but 
Dot  a  Ukely,  liypou>fsia. 


heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls '  (Mt 
11").  And  the  '  meek '  who  in  the  third  Beatitude 
are  pronounced  blessed  are  those  who  live  in  trust- 
ful submission  to  God,  seeking  to  know  and  to  do 
His  will;  humility  rather  than  self-assumption 
and  pride  characterizes  them.  Compare  also  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  Lk  18*'". 
They  become  a  part  of  the  great  world,  ami  are 
fellow-labourers  vritb  God  in  His  great  purposes, 
instead  of  being  ends  in  themselves  /and  isolated 
elements  in  the  Divine  system,  a'hey  do  not 
thereby  lose  their  identity  and  their  importance ; 
insteaa,  by  complete  self-committal  to  God,  they 
find  the  perfect  realization  of  ;uiemselves,  and 
achieve  a  personality  of  greatest  influence  in  the 
universe. 

A  necessary  outworking  of  this  meekness  to- 
wards God  is  a  quality  of  gentleness,  forgiveness, 
and  self-abnegation  in  a  man's  relations  to  his 
fellow-men.  This  is  the  conception  which  St.  Paul 
seems  to  have  had  of  the  meekness  of  Jesus,  2  Co 
10'  (cf.  also  Eph  4",  Ja  3",  1  P  3«) ;  and  it  is  the 
meaning  which  the  earlier  interpreters  found  in 
this  Beatitude,  since  they  paid  more  heed  to  the 
classical  Greek  ns^e  of  rpaeU  than  to  the  Hebrew 
conception  of  'ly.  The  Greeks  had  scarcely  an  idea 
of  that  humility  of  man  towards  God  whicn  formed 
so  true  and  stnking  an  element  in  the  religion  of 
Israel. 

When  Jesus  promised  that  the  meek  '  shall  in- 
herit the  earth.  He  adopted  the  popular  phrase  of 
the  Hebrew  covenant  conception,  which  was  then 
in  use  among  the  more  deeply  religious  as  a  sym- 
bolic expression  to  denote  ail  those  good  things 
which  were  to  come  with  the  Messianic  kingdom.* 
The  material  and  ephemeral  elements  of  this  hope 
Jesus  passed  by ;  but  the  spiritual  content  of  it, 
the  inspiring  expectation  that  God  would  triumph 
over  the  world  in  the  persons  of  His  faithful  and 
obedient  servants  among  men.  He  reaffirmed.  Nor 
did  Jesus  conceive  that  this  supremacy  of  the  meek 
on  the  earth  would  be  solely  eschatological  and 
catastrophic ;  quite  the  reverse,  for  the  growth  of 
the  Kingdom  was  to  be  gradual  (Mk  4^^),  and  the 
dominance  of  the  worldl>y  meekness  and  humility 
is  progressively  realized.  Men  of  such  character 
become  increasingly  influential  and  successful ;  the 
Divine  ideal  is  making  its  way  among  men.  Every 
passing  year  marks  real  advance  towards  the  sup- 
remacy of  the  people  of  (Jod.t 

(4)  'Blessed  are  thev  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness :  for  they  shall  be  filled.'  X  The 

•  The  phnse  |ny^ny  ih;  arose  in  a  literal  sense,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  inheritance  of  the  Promised  Land  of  Oiuuuui  by  tiie 
IsraeUtes ;  ct  On  167,  Dt «»,  Jos  U».  After  the  IsraeUtes  had 
oome  into  possession  of  Canaan,  the  conception  was  enlarged, 
and  the  phrase  became  figuratively  used  to  designate  an  antici- 
pated material,  moral  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  people  of 
uod  on  the  earth,  as  in  Ps  37,  «p.  w.s.  n,  already  qnoted,  and 
in  Ps  26*-!* '  The  meek  will  be  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
will  he  teach  his  way.  .  .  .  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease,  and 
his  seed  shall  inherit  the  land.'  See  also  IseO»,  Dn 7*1 ;  and 
in  the  NT  the  idea  oao  be  seen  in  Mt  8SM.  Mk  127,  Bo 
Oal  S",  Rev  6»- 1». 

t  Tholuck,  Bergrede,  p.  78  (Eng.  tr.  p.  83) :  '  In  this  promise 
humility  and  meelmeas  are  by  him  pronounced  to  be  the  truly 
world-conquering  principle,  with  reference  to  their  ultimate 
victory  in  the  history  of  the  future.'  B.  Weiss  thinks  this  idea 
lies  very  remote  from  the  passage,  and  describes  the  meek  as 
'  those  quiet  sufferers  who,  trusting  in  God,  bear,  without  bitter- 
ness or  a  feeling  of  revenge,  the  abuse  of  those  who  afflict  and 
persecute  them.  The  painful  consciousness  of  their  own  short- 
comings makes  them  humble  when  they  are  treated  unjustly  by 
others.'  Certainly  this  teaching  is  germane  to  Jesus  (Mt  5») 
but  it  comes  under  the  dghth  Beatitude  rather  than  under  the 
thtaL 

t  Mt  6*  ftMtifim  W  wumrru  luti  tl^Srru  rtif  tautitirvintr,  tri 
mini  ym^mfflli,e*»rmi.  Lk  S^l*  fiuurifiti  »i  rufSvru  »vi,  iri 
UrirS.  It  may  be  that  the  original  saying  was  shorter  than 
that  which  appears  in  Matthew'a  Oieek  form,  the  Tr,ti  Idx.  or 
even  jwl  ii^.  Tr,>  hx,  being  poesibly  an  expansion  ;  but  it  seems 
sufficiently  clear  that  in  any  case  the  Matthew  account  pre- 
serves the  true  idea,  and  that  the  material  tone  of  Luke's 
Beatitude  (compare  his  corresponding  Woe,  6*!)  is  a  later  per 
version  of  Jesus'  utterance. 
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tenns  'hanger'  and  'thirst,'  representing  the 
fondsmental  phTsical  necessities,  had  been  of  old 
used  symbolically  to  denote  intense  spiritoal  long- 
ing, cf.  Is  49'»  65*- »  65",  Am  8»  Ps  34»- '«  42'  (and 
in  the  NT  see  Jn  6"  7",  Kev  22>- ») ;  xo/n-dfo/tm  also 
was  used  figuratively  of  spiritoal  supply,  Ps  17" 
107'.  Of  the  meaning  of  this  Beatitude  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  righteousness  which  men  are  to 
seek  is  that  righteousness  which  the  entire  Sermon 
is  designed  to  elucidate  and  to  enjoin.  Those 
who  earnestly  desire  it  are  pronounced  blessed, 
because  it  is  theirs ;  every  one  who  sincerely  wills 
to  have  righteoiuness  obtains  it  (Rer22").  Right- 
eousness was  the  technical  Jewish  t«rm  to  connote 
that  quality  and  quantity  of  character  and  con- 
duct which  God  requires  of  men,  and  which  it  is 
the  one  aim  of  life  to  attain.  It  was  Jesus'  mission 
to  correct  and  to  perfect  men's  conception  of 
righteousness,  and  to  inspire  them  to  its  actual 
r^ization.  In  this  Beatitude  He  speaks  of  the 
blessedness  of  those  who  long  for  righteousness, 
while  in  the  other  Beatitudes  and  throughout  the 
discourse  He  shows  them  what  true  righteousness 
is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  obtained.  Since  righteous- 
ness consists  in  right  character  and  service,  it 
cannot  be  exterDally  bestowed,*  but  most  be 
achieved,  by  each  individual,  with  the  help  of  God 
through  Christ.  And  its  achievement  is  a  process 
of  growth  into  the  likeness  of  our  Divine  Example. 
It  IS  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  that  to  every  desirous 
soul  is  promised  the  attamment  of  God's  ideal  for 
him  and  membership  ia  the  eternal  Kingdom  of 
the  sons  of  God. 

(5)  '  Blessed  are  the  mercifnl :  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.'  f  It  is  probably  bv  intention  that 
this  Beatitude  stands  immediately  after  the  one 
concerning  righteousness,  for  in  both  OT  and  NT 
the  two  ideeis  of  righteousness  and  mercy  are  cor- 
relative Mic  6'  'He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbhr  with  thy  God?'  (cf.  also  Ps  IS*-",  Is 
58"-") ;  Mt  a»  '  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites  t  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and 
cummm,  and  have  left  undone  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment  [i.e.  justioe§],  and 
mercy,  and  faith.'  There  is  no  righteousness 
without  mercy,  whether  of  God  or  man.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  OT  ideas  is  that  God  is  merciful 
towards  men,  and  one  of  its  most  frequent  injunc- 
tions is  that  men  must  be  likewise  merciful  towards 
one  another.   Jesus  re-established  both  teachings, 

*  Neither  in  tbU  punge  nor  elHwhere  doei  Jem*  nn  the 
term  'righteousness*  in  the  forensio  sense  to  which  St.  Paul 
gave  currency.  That  Ood  does,  in  His  love  snd  merojr,  mrdon 
and  receive  erciy  man  who  in  and  through  Christ  seu  him- 
self seriously  towards  the  Divine  ideal,  is  abandantly  taught 
by  Jesus ;  but  Be  does  not  n*e  this  term  to  denote  that  idea. 
So  nearly  all  commentators.  Acbelis,  Strgprediat,  p.  22 :  '  The 
words  indicate  that  high  degree  of  longing  which  rest*  apon 
the  certainty  that  the  objeot  of  the  longing'  ia  essential  to  me, 
that  without  it  life  wooki  become  death.  Righteousness  is  the 
object  o(  such  desire ;  what  is  meant  by  it  is  that  moral  con- 
dition which  Is  in  accordance  with  Ood's  will.'  B.  Weiss  define* 
the  righteooanes*  hers  referred  to  that  *  righteousness  which 
corresponds  to  the  norm  of  the  Divine  wUI,  the  highest  good 
ol  every  tm*  Israelite,  npon  the  poesessiOD  of  which  depends 
the  certainty  of  Ckxl's  good  pleasure  and  the  parUcipatioD  in 
all  the  promise*.  The  Kingdom  of  Ood  proclaimed  oy  Jesus 
offers  men  this  good  in  an  abundance  which  will  satisfy  all  long, 
ings,  bring  full  contentment,  and  fill  them  with  righteousness. 
For  In  the  Kingdom  ol  Ood,  and  only  there, — tbougn  there  with 
the  greatest  of  oertainty,— will  tb*  Ideal  of  righteousness  be 
actually  reallied.' 

t  Ht  67  [uuUifm  4  UiWvi  •«  iAaiMnnw.  Luke  ha* 
no  parallel. 

S  So  cloaely  oonneoted  ar*  th*  two  ids**  that  tb*  Heb.  njjn^, 
which  more  commonly  ahould  be  and  is  represented  In  the 
LXZ  by  tiamtritn,  is  sit  times  translated  by  Uivun>« ;  of.  Dt 
8>  Wi,  Ps24<  S»va»,  UVa.  In  the  Sermon  passage  HtW 
tomifrin,t  appear*  a*  a  variant  reading  of  tuuutini;  the 
former,  however,  is  not  strongly  attested  (EL  against  MBD),  and 
Is  accepted  by  few  scholars. 

I  So  H.  Holtzmann,  a  Weiss,  Wendt ;  ct.  Ps  S3>. 


and  gave  them  great  prominence  in  His  instmOi 
tion.  Mercy  is  twofold :  subjective  and  objective. 
Subjectively,  mercy  requires  that  a  man  snail  bo 
loving  and  forgiving  towards  all;  not  revengeful 
nor  cuerishing  ill-will ;  not  thinking  evil  of  others 
(Mt  18»-»»,  1  Co  13-^',  Eph  4").  Objectively,  mercy 
requires  that  a  man  shall  show  deep,  inexhaustible 
sympathy  with  all  his  fellows,  manifesting  itself 
in  unremitting,  lielpful  service,  and  in  a  loving 
consiilerateneas  towards  all  (Mt  S*"*  O'"-"  IV 
25"-*',  Lk  10»-»  16"«',  Ro  12«-»,  Gal  6«-»  Col 
S^-M,  1  Jn  3'*-").  It  is  striking  that  in  the  Beati- 
tudes no  specific  mention  is  made  of  love,  although 
love  (towards  God  and  man)  is  proclaimed  by  Jeens 
as  the  sum  of  all  duty  (Mt  22»^,  cf.  Ro  13»-", 
Gal  5").  And  farther  on  in  the  Sermon,  at 
Mt  G***^,  the  duty  of  love  is  explioitlv  taught. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  although  the  term  'love'  does 
not  appear  in  the  Beatitudes,  yet  the  idea  of  love 
underlies  every  one  of  them.  Rooghly  grouped, 
the  first  four  ooncem  love  to  God,  the  last  four 
love  to  men.  All  that  the  eight  Beatitudes  contain 
is  but  an  application  of  the  principle  of  love  to  the 
most  important  aspects  of  life,  formulating  more 
specifically  what  love  requires  in  the  essential  ex- 
perience and  relations  of  human  existence. 

The  mercy  of  God  precedes  the  mercy  of  men, 
and  is  its  prototype.  Inasmuch  as  Gk>d  is  merciful 
towards  men.  He  rightly  requires  that  men  shall 
be  merciful  towards  one  another.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  this  is  most  impressively 
Unght,  Mt  18"-".  And  as  the  last  verse  of  the 
passage  sets  forth,  unless  men  show  mercy  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  God  cannot  mtimatelv 
deal  mercifully  with  them ;  cf.  also  Mt  6"-",  Mk 
11",  Eph  4?*,  Ja  2<*.  This  is  not  retaliation  on 
God's  jMLTt.  If  it  seems  severe,  it  is  yet  a  necessaiy 
provision  to  the  end  that  love  may  triumph  in  His 
world.  If  love  is  to  transform  all  and  to  reign 
supreme,  then  what  is  unloving  most  disappear. 

(0) '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall 
see  God.'  *  The  phrase '  pure  in  heart '  occurs  in  Ps 
73'  (37S  n?,  LXX  rott  tM^<rt  rg  KopSlit)  and  in  Ps 
24*  (art  LXX  meapin  KapSlq) ;  cf.  also  Ps  61'». 
In  the  NT  the  phrase  is  only  twice  nsed  (1  Ti  1*, 
2  Ti  2"),  although  the  thought  is  aU-pervasive. 
The  term  xapSia,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
and  in  the  NT  deriving  its  signification  there- 
from, denotes  the  essential  personality,  the  inner 
central  self,  where  all  feeling,  thoaght,  and  action 
originate.t  In  its  dative  form  here  it  indicates 
the  sphere  in  which  the  purity  is  predicated,  like 
Tvtiium  in  the  first  Beatitude.  Bjy  '  purity  of 
heart'  is  meant  that  profound  sincerity  and  up- 
righlaiess  of  thought  and  feeling  which  produces  an 
honest,  clean,  holy  life  in  all  its  elements  and 
relations.  It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  this 
condition  of  things  can  exist  only  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  committed,  body  and  soul,  to  the  love 
and  obedience  of  God,  and  regards  all  men  as  hi« 
brethrra  and  himself  as  a  sacred  trust.  Jesus  has 
in  mind  the  superficial  standards  of  goodness 
which  prevailed  in  His  day.  The  rich  young  man 
had  kept  all  the  commandments  from  his  youth, 
and  yet  his  heart  was  set  upon  his  material 
possessions  (Mk  lO"'") ;  the  Pharisees  outwardly 
appeared  righteous  onto  men,  but  within  they 
were  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity  (Mt  23"-"). 
Against  such  shallow,  false  conceptions  of  right 
living,  Jesus  most  emphatically  sets  the  duty  of 
real  righteousness,  of  purifying  the  fountain  of  » 
man's  life  in  order  that  wnat  flows  from  it  may 
indeed  be  pure. 

That  the  '  pore  in  heart '  '  shall  see  God '  is  an 

*  Ht  6>  itunapiu  tl  *m$Kfi  rjl  Mmfiip,  in  mint  rit  Mr  *i^<mu 

Luke  has  no  parallel. 

t  See  Wendt,  Lehrt  Jem,  U.  119-121 ;  Cremer,  BOL-ThMt 
Werterbuch''  (1892),  in  2oe.;  art.  Hiart  in  voL  U. 
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nwntial  result  of  their  character,  not  a  mere  un- 
related reward  for  their  goodness.  Nor  is  this 
aeeiug  of  Giod  a  solely  eschatological  event ;  for, 
while  the  perfect  vision  of  Him  belongs  to  the 
fatore,  there  is  a  present  vision  which  increases 
day  by  day  with  the  growth  of  the  pure  in  heart. 
Seeing  God  ia,  of  ooune,  not  a  physical  procees,  but 
a  spintaal  one  ;  it  is  to  enter  into  full  communion 
witn  Him,  to  be  spiritn&Uy  in  His  immediate  pres- 
ence and  to  be  at  rest  there,  to  share  directly  His 
favour,  joy,  and  bleesines.  The  phrase  to  '  see 
God'  arose  in  ancient  Hebrew  usage  out  of  the 
fact  that  men  eoonted  it  a  supreme  privileee  to 
come  into  the  presence  of  an  earthly  king  (1  K  10*, 
Est  1*^) ;  *  bow  much  more  would  it  mean  to  come 
into  Uie  presence  of  the  King  of  kings  I  The  hope 
of  such  a  vision  of  God  grew  with  the  development 
of  the  Hebrew  religious  conceptions,  and  became 
the  rapturous  aspiration  of  the  OT  saints  (Ps  11' 
■the  upright  shall  behold  his  face';  17"  'As  for 
me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness ;  I 
shul  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  like- 
ness In  the  NT  also  the  aspiration,  now  become 
a  eertainty,  reappears  (IJn  3'  'we  shaU  see  him 
even  as  he  is' ;  He  12^*,  Rev  22*) ;  the  veU  of  the 
temple  has  been  rent  in  twain  (Mt  27"),  for  in 
and  through  Christ  men  have  immediate  access  to 
God.   This  standing!  ^VS  P'^o'^  God, 

this  direct  communion  with  mm  and  direct  re- 
sponsibUity  to  Him,  is  more  than  a  theological 
theory — it  is  an  actual  and  essential  fact  of  the 
utmost  practical  significance.  God  is  not  an 
absentee  ruler,  who  can  be  dealt  with  only 
through  intermediaries ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  love  Him  live  in  His  presence,  rest  in  His 
care,  receive  His  blessings,  and  participate  in  His 
joy. 

(7)  '  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall 
be  called  sons  of  Goa.'t  The  term  el/ntPoroUt 
occurs  in  the  LXX  form  of  Pr  10'",  and  the  thought 
is  present  also  in  Pr  12**.  But  'peace '  was  not  so 
common  an  OT  idea  as  those  dealt  with  in  the 
previous  Beatitudes.  Some  have  maintained  that 
the  meaning  of  tlff^.  in  this  passage  is  exclusively 
passive,  i«.  '  peaceable.'  But  the  mass  of  inter- 
preters find  a  larger  meaning,  which  includes  this 
while  containing  also  an  active  element — to  make 
peace.^  Certainly  Jesus'  idea  here  is  comprehen- 
sive ;  He  has  in  mind  to  commend  and  to  inculcate 
the  spread  of  peace — all  kinds  of  peace — among 
men  (d  He  12",  Ja  3").  In  this  He  is  the  great 
leader  and  example,  Mt  11",  Jn  14"  (the  parwloz, 
Mt  10"),  Eph  2*"  Col  1*  3" ;  for  God  is  the  God 
of  Peace,  Ko  IB",  2  Co  13",  Ph  4'-»,  1  Th  5», 
He  13",  who  sent  peace  to  the  earth  in  Christ, 
Lk  2"- Peace  between  God  and  men  was  pro- 
claimed by  Jesus,  and  peace  between  men  and 
their  fellow-men  was  enjoined.  Peace  therefore  is 
the  Christian  ideal.  Individual  composure  and 
•oeia]  harmony  are  to  be  brought  abiont  by  the 
concentration  of  all  interests  and  forces  on  the 
achievement  of  the  individual  and  social  ideal  as 
taught  by  Christ,  and  by  the  realization,  within 
oiurs  self  and  among  all,  of  those  Divine  principles 
of  concord  and  oo-opa%tion  through  which  alone 
true  peace  can  be  obtained. 

The  peacemakers  '  shall  be  called  sons  of  God ' 
because  in  this  essential  characteristic  they  are 
like  Him,  the  God  of  Peace.  The  fact  that  the 
article  does  not  accompany  the  viol  signifies  that 

*0n  th*  'tMod  o(  God'  as  held  by  PhUo,  tee  Scharer, 
OmkiAU  d.  JUiUtdkm  FoOm*  OggSX  toL  Ui.  p.  66L 

t  m  6*  immifm  tl  ilfvwfl,  in  Cam]  «U  iliw  aX^Mnmi. 
Lake  bas  DO  penlUL 

t  For  the  paeaiTe  leiin  only,  Orotint,  Sodirai,  Wetitehi,  and 
noenUy  Ibbeken,  ArasTMUots,  p.  48.  For  an  aettve  meaning 
tlao,  Luther,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  Bleek,  Aohelii,  H.  Holtanann, 
B.  Weiai,  and  the  BV.  Otben  Inconreotly  regard  the  'peace' 
BenUoDedas  that  obtained  by  the  atoning  work  ol  Ohilit ;  ao 
Ofaryioatoin,  Stier. 


the  designation  is  to  be  understood  qualitatively. 
This  idea  of  sonsbip  as  consisting  in  moral  resera- 
blemce  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  is  found  in  both 
Testaments ;  cf.  esp.  Mt  5**,  Kev  2P.  The  expres- 
sion '  called '  sons  of  God  is  also  a  Hebraism,  found 
frequently  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ;  its  special  func- 
tion here  seems  to  be  to  emphasize  the  fact  of 
sonsbip  (cf.  Mt  6^,  1  Jn  3')  as  something  not  only 
true,  but  recognized  to  be  true. 

(8)  '  Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shaU  re- 
proach you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner 
of  evU  against  you  falsely,  for  my  salce.  Rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven  :  for  so  persecuted  wey  the  prophets  which 
were  before  you."  Although  the  essence  and 
purpose  of  the  gospel  was  peace,  nevertheless 
those  who  enjoyea  and  endeavoured  to  spread  this 
peace  in  the  world  would  incur  reproach  and  abuse 
from  their  fellow-men.  The  OT  does  not  supply 
passages  similar  in  form  to  this  Beatitude,  but  the 
Hebrews  had  no  lack  of  experience  in  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  the  conception  is  de- 
veloped with  marvellous  insight  and  feeUng  in 
Is  40-^.  In  the  NT  it  is  an  ever-present  idea 
— the  sufierings  of  the  OT  saints  are  recalled 
(He  11"'^),  Jesus  lives  and  dies  a  martyr  to  thia 
principle,  He  predicted  persecution  for  His  fol- 
lowers (Mt  S"^**,  Jn  16^),  and  this  persecution 
actually  befell  them  (Jn  9=«,  Ao  5"  1  P  8" 
4'*"").  The  primitive  Christians  bravely  endured 
and  faithfully  preached  when  they  were  despised, 
ostracized,  punished,  and  maliciously  slandered,  t 

*  Mt  6^0-13  fjULxa^u  tl  itiittyfUW  fvlMf  iuuutrxmil,  iri  mtrS* 

iti^tmf  tut)  uwtirtr  wSif  nnfif  mm  vf*£f  ^iuit/ttMt  itmtr  IfMv, 
Xtuftn  nmi  tiymXXjSLfdty  Sn  •  fufOit  vu£t  r«Aiv  it  tmi  tifemuf 
tCrmt  ymft  tiiuiet*  vtttt  wpKnriH  *cot  wfi  yfi^K  Lk  6^  33 
lAMmiftti  im  tTK,  /ju^itrmrt*  vfiuit  tl  itSptrrttf  juu  irmt  It^igmrt* 
i/tmt  mtti  huilrmrif  ««i  as^it^M*!*  ri  Mfi»  Cfi£t  it  wtti^f  ittmm 
rmi  w«v  ny  ettBfiiTW,  x^P^^  I'  It*'*^  ^  ^'f^P^  Itmi  rmfxitrmn' 
titb  ykf  i  /Ufoef  yfiulr  waXiH  ir  rf  tvparoi'  M»rk  vk  ttvTtt  ykf 

Iwtiun  tmV  rpt^Tiuf  tl  wtvriptf  ttiratt.  With  regard  to  these  two 
reports  of  what  must  be  r^caided  a*  a  single  attennce,  two 
tilings  are  to  be  said :  (1)  the  corresponding  Lukan  Beatitude 
63^  3  ii  parallel  not  to  Mt  6io,  but  to  Mt  SU-  ».  It  la  suggested 
above  that  6^0  and  &i  i*  13  may  be  duplicates,  the  one  or  the  other 
passage  appearing  here  through  the  prooees  of  oompUation. 
Since  one  feature  of  the  Beatitudes  was  their  brief,  striking 
form  (like  the  Ten  Oonunandments  of  the  OT),  the  originu 
eighth  Beatitude  must  hare  contained  tew  words,  and  S^o  Is 
dosely  parallel  in  form  to  the  preceding  seven  Beatiludea ;  both 
of  wuch  things  favour  its  originally.  In  Luke  also  the  last 
Beatitude  is  very  long  compared  with  the  others.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  Mt  6U- 13  and  Lk  633-  33  ue  varying  words  from  one 
historical  saying,  Introduced  here  by  a  transmitting  or  editorial 
hand  because  of  their  clcae  similari^  in  thought  to  that  of  the 
eighth  Beatitude.  Or  another  view  would  be  that  Mt  5i>'  13  is 
an  expansion  of  the  idea  contained  in  Mt  fii"  by  Jesus  Himself 
(or  possibly  by  some  subsequent  Christian  teacher  when  the 
persecutions  actually  came  upon  the  Christians);  for  the 
essential  thought  of  the  three  verses  is  the  same,  the  general 
conception  of  persecution  in  v.io  being  expanded  in  vv.H- 13  into 
the  specific  ideas  of  verbal  abuse,  hostile  acts,  and  false  reports. 
(2)  The  Lukan  form  of  this  Beatitude  is  m  several  respects 
secondary  in  character,  it  shows  greater  departure  than 
Matthews  from  the  probable  original  form  of  the  utterance. 
These  modiflcations  arose  out  of  a  freer  handling  in  transmis 
don,  a  partial  conformity  to  the  new  Gentile  field  in  which  the 
material  clioulated,  and  a  greater  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
the  actual  events  of  persecution  in  the  ApoatoUo  age.  The 
term  xur^fwi,  is  used  in  a  characteristks  Lnkan  way,  cf.  Lk 

149S  IgU  21".    The  io^abavo  «  itlfia  i/tSt  it  nttifit,  as  also 

the  ififiro,  refer  to  tlie  exoonmranlcatlon  of  the  Ohristians  as 
heretics  from  the  synagogues  and  other  Jewish  relationships- 
things  which  actually  happened,  but  whidi  the  Matthean  pas- 
sage does  not  apecifioally  predict.  Th*  utmti  kuS  of  Matthew  is 
more  original  than  thelvuMi  rty  Utv  rty  AtOtinv  of  Luke.  Lk 
633,  flrst  clause,  seems  modified.  And  Lk  SB,  Uwt  clause,  shovra 
various  aeoondaty  elements,  due  to  the  denationalizing  of  the 
material.  These  phenomena  are  constant  throughout  Luke's 
Oospel  as  compared  with  Matthew's. 

t  The  •^tutt/utm  of  Mt  611  is  attested  by  MBOE  and  the 
majority  of  witnesses ;  it  it  omitted  by  D  and  certain  other 
witnesses  of  the  '  Western '  text.  The  word  it  therefore  com- 
monly accepted  here.  But  if  the  new  claims  for  the  '  Wettem 
tope  of  text  have  good  foundation,  it  it  not  impoaiUt  that  this 
'j^uitifum  is,  in  the  terminology  of  Westoott-Hort,  a  '  Wettem 
non-Interpolation.'  Jctut,  <A  ooana,  impllMl  the  thought  whiob 
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And  in  this  conduct  they  were  richly  blessed— 
not  by  the  persecutions,  but  through  them  ;  for 
Jesus,  of  coui'se,  did  not  mean  that  persecutions  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  ideal  life,  but 
onl^  that,  where  outward  circumstances  are  such  as 
to  induce  them,  they  are  blessed  who  steadfastly 
and  joyfully  glorify  the  Grospel.  The  trtKen  SiKaio- 
ffwijj  of  Mt  5""  and  the  frcKcy  ifiou  of  the  following 
verse  are  synonymous.  The  persecutions  which 
would  afflict  Jesus'  disciples  were  to  be  met  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  which  He  had  begun ; 
if  they  nved  as  He  lived,  and  taught  as  He  taught, 
they  would  experience  the  same  treatment  as 
He  had  receive*!  (Jn  7'  15'«- "  17").  Had  He  not 
been  a  true  successor  of  the  OT  prophets  in  sufiisr- 
ing  for  righteousness'  sake  (Mt  5"  23*-*')  ?  With 
the  advancing  centuries  the  kind  of  persecution 
directed  against  Christianitv  has  changed,  and 
the  amount  has  lessened ;  out  Christian  people 
can  never  expect  to  be  free  from  misinterpreUition, 
ridicule,  and  abuse  until  all  men  become  devoted 
to  the  righteousness  and  truth  for  which  Chris- 
tianity stands.  And  this  Beatitude  promises  the 
highest  blessings  to  those  who  in  trust,  patience, 
and  forgiveness  uphold  the  Gospel,  and  allow  the 
persecution  to  fulfil  its  own  true  mission  in  their 
lives  and  in  the  Church  (He  12"-"). 

These  promised  highest  blessings  are  denoted 
here  by  the  term  'the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  so 
tliat  in  the  eighth  Beatitude  Jesus  has  returned  to 
the  promise  which  accompanied  the  first  Beatitude. 
This  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  the 
inclusive  one,  since  it  comprises  all  conceivable 
good  and  brings  absolute  well-being.  The  phrase 
*  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven,'  which  appears 
in  Mt  S"=Lk  is  practically  one  in  meaning 
with  that  of  Mt  &^  '  for  theirs  u  the  Kingdom  m 
Heaven.'  *  The  term  '  reward '  {/uaSSs)  was  taken 
over  into  the  Gospel  from  the  commercial,  ^id 
pro  quo  terminology  of  legal  Judaism  ;  its  legalistic 
designation  had  therefore  to  disappear,  and  now  it 
was  a  term  to  express  those  graoions  spiritual 
blessing  which  are  at  hand  and  in  store  for  the 
true  children  of  God.  In  this  Beatitude,  then,  is 
promised  '  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  and  '  great 
reward,'  but  not  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  plus 
some  additional  reward,  since  the  Kingdom  itself 
contains  all  the  good  which  men  can  receive. 

6.  The  World  Mission.— Mt  6»-'«  (cf.  Lk  11" 
X4M.  »).■!■  The  connexion  of  these  verses  with 
those  which  precede  is  dose.  Men  of  such  char- 
acter and  conduct  as  Mt  G*"'  has  described  will 
assuredly  meet  with  opposition  and  calumny,  Mt 
5'»-" ;  but  they  must  not  on  this  account  go  into 
hiding— rather  must  they  stand  forth,  endure  per- 
secution, and  uphold  the  Gospel  standard  in  the 
world,  Mt  S""".  Salt  is  a  preservative  element, 
light  is  a  life-giving  one ;  t  both  were  current 

it  contains,  but  it  was  quite  superfluous  to  express  it,  and  its 
expression  disturbs  the  proper  emphasis  in  tne  saying.  The 
word  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  added  later  (as  a 
practically  useful  expansion)  than  to  have  been  excluded. 

•  On  the  NT  term  ■  reward'  see  B.  Weiss,  BOl.  ThmlogU  del 
NT*  (1886),  }  S«;  Tholuok,  Bergredei,  pp.  99-101  tEag.  tr. 
p.  101  f.] ;  Achelis,  Bergpredtgt,  pp.  52-55. 

t  This  section  is  reffarded  as  not  belonging  to  the  original 
Sermon  by  Feine,  H.  Holtzmann,  B.  Weiss,  Wendt,  Bartlet, 
Bacon  ;  it  is  defended  by  Achelis,  Meyer,  Tlioluck,  and  most 
commentators.  If  the  theme  of  the  disoouise  is  comprehensive, 
as  maintained  above,  these  verses  supply  a  logical  and  useful 
portion  of  the  whole  treatment  given  it. 

t  Tlie  exact  function  of  salt  woich  Jesus  had  here  In  mind  is 
somewhat  uncertain  :  was  it  its  quality  to  save  from  decay,  as 
in  2  K  2l>'  s>  (so  Meyer,  B.  Weiss),  or  its  quality  as  a  pleasing 
condiment,  as  in  Job  V,  Col  V  (so  Bleek,  H.  Holtzmann),  or  its 
ritual  function  as  developed  in  the  ancient  sacrificial  system, 
ct.  Mk  9«.«> (so  Achelis,  Keil,  Tholuck,  Strgredt^,  pp.  102-10* 
[Eng.  tr.  pp.  106-109J)t  The  second  of  these  views  is  perhaps 
too  shallow  for  this  passage,  and  the  third  too  complex,  too 
erudite  ;  it  seems  a  rampler  and  stronger  utterance  when  the 
salt  is  conceived  In  its  fundamental  property  of  a  preservative. 
The  other  metaphor,  light,  is  one  of  the  most  common  religious 
•xpressions,  ct.  eqi.  b  42*  49>  60I-*,  Jn  H   •  8l»  1239- «  Eph  5^. 


figurative  terms  for  spiritual  realities.  Men  who 
appreciate  the  Divine  ideal  of  life  which  Jesus  haa 
presented  in  the  Beatitudes,  and  who  strive  to 
attain  it,  are  God's  chosen  instruments  for  the 
realization  of  His  purpose  in  the  world.  They  are 
to  live  and  to  work  among  men,  where  their  char- 
acter and  their  deeds  ma^  exert  their  full,  true 
influence.  The  Christian  is  not  permitted  either 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  world,  or  to  live  an 
isolated,  unprofessed  religious  life  in  the  world. 
He  must  not  only  himself  be  good  and  do  good ; 
he  must  also  help  others  into  the  appreciation  and 
the  attainment  of  the  same  ideal.  Salvation  is 
not  merely  individual ;  it  is  social  as  well.  Until 
Christians  do  the  most  and  the  best  they  can  with 
themselves  and  for  all  others,  they  are  not  faithful 
to  the  mission  which  Jesus  has  laid  upon  all  of  Hia 
followers,  and  the  consummation  of  God's  Kingdom 
is  in  so  far  delayed. 

e.  Jielation  to  the  Old  Testament.~Ut  6"-*>  (cf. 
Lk  16").  The  logical  relation  of  these  verses  to 
what  precedes  is  clear:  Jesus  has  set  forth  the 
new  Grbspel  norm  of  life  (5''''),  and  has  enjoined 
His  followers  to  live  this  life  openly  before  the 
world  (5""") ;  now  He  proceeds  to  show  the 
relation  of  this  new  Gospel  norm  to  the  Hebrew 
norm  of  life  which  in  tne  OT  had  come  down 
through  the  centuries  and  now  held  the  field 
among  His  countrymen.  Since  Jesus'  ideal  dif- 
fered so  much  from  tlie  current  scribal  standard 
(as  any  one  could  see),  the  question  easily  arose 
— not  only  among  His  opponents,  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  day,  but  also  among  those  who 
'heard  him  gladly' — whether  this  revelation  of 
dod's  will  by  Jesus  was  a  wholly  new  revelation 
superseding  that  made  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
Jesus  gave  the  answer  to  this  question  when  He 
said,  '  Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  prophets:  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.'* 

Ph  2U,  1  Til  6>.  The  phrase  of  r.i*  ri  fit  ifSt,  means  either 
'the  ught  which  is  intrusted  to  you,'  viz.  the  Gospel  (so  H. 
Holtzmann,  B.  Weiss),  or '  the  light  which  you  are,'  as  in  v.K. 

*  Mt  5^7  ftfiiniT*  <i*i  fiKHtr  MMTeO^vrm  tit  ti/tn  il  rmr 
«-^«^T«f  *  «v»  sX0av  jwT«Xv«iaj  k>Xk  wkfi^Sftu.  The  oustomaiy 

5hrase,  •  riute  mo)  W  wptpirtu,  is  a  phrase  which  arises  from  the 
ewish  designation  of  the  OT  literature,  the  riftu  designating 
the  first  five  books,  the  a-^^nu  the  remainder ;  while  the  whole 
phrase  denotes  the  OT  in  its  entirety  and  Its  uni^.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  Mt  61'  we  have  the  disjunctive  particle  < 
instead  of  the  usual  luti  in  this  phrase.  The  variation  is  prob- 
ablv  intentional,  introduced  in  order  to  suggest  that  the  Law 
ana  the  Prophets  were  distinct  portions  of  uie  OX,  and  that  a 
different  attitude  might  be  assumed  by  the  same  person  toward* 
the  two  divisions — Ue  might  abrogate  either  one  without  the 
other,  but  He  wishes  to  abrogate  neither  (so  Tholuck,  Meyer, 
Ibbeken,  Bruce,  Wendt,  B.  Weiss). 

While  Jesus  mentions  ■  the  Prophets '  In  Cil,  He  does  not 
sgain  refer  to  them  throughout  the  whole  following  section, 
5i»4i.  All  that  He  goes  on  to  say  pertains  to  the  Law;  He 
does  not  present  any  similar  illustrations  of  how  the  teaching  ol 
the  Propnets  is  to  be  perfected.  This  silence  concerning  the 
Prophets  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Achelis  (Betyprediat, 
p.  79)  thinks  that  if  what  He  said  was  true  of  the  Law,  that  Be 
came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  a  fortiori  it  was  true  of  the 
Prophets.  The  more  common  explanation  is  that  He  passed  by 
the  Prophets  in  the  remainder  of  His  teaching  at  this  point 
because  He  was  much  more  in  accord  with  them,  and  because 
the  contemporaneous  religious  teachers  paid  so  little  attention 
to  the  Prophets  that  He  did  not  come  seriously  into  conflict 
with  them  oonceming  the  prophetic  teaching.  Recently  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  {Expot.  Tirnet,  vm.  S98)  has  argued  ^utt  Mt  617  as 
given  by  Jesus  stood,  'Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the 
law :  I  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,'  for  '  the  Evangelist 
added  "  the  Propheu"  In  order  to  make  the  statement  refer  to 
the  whole  OT.  This  addition  destroys  the  measure  of  the  line, 
and  has  nothing  in  the  context  of  this  discourse  or  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Jesus  to  justify  it.  He  was  constantly  charged  with 
violating  tiie  Law,  but  nowhere  with  destroving  the  Ftophets.' 
Bacon  takes  a  similar  view  (Sermon  on  (As  ifounf,  pp.  87, 1761 
This  hypothesis  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  words  ^  riU 
Tpt^TTta  might  easily  have  been  introduced  subsequently  to  round 
out  the  original  utterance  of  Jesus,  for  of  course  He  did  come 
to  fulfil  both  Law  and  Prophets ;  even  though  on  this  historical 
occasion  He  had  spoken  only  of  the  Law,  His  attitude  towards 
which  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  needed  careful  ex- 
planation. The  material  contained  in  the  First  Gospel  has 
perhaps  been  retouched  at  several  poiota  to  show  Jesus  as  th* 
tulflller  ol  the  entire  OT,  and  eipedally  of  the  Prophets ;  th* 
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Jesua'  constant  warfare  daring  His  ministry  was 
not  so  much  against  the  OT  standard  of  life  in 
itself  as  acainst  the  interpretation  of  the  OT 
■tandard  which  was  held  and  taught  in  His  day. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  priests  and  scribes  bad 
been  busily  engaged  with  the  legal  literature  of 
their  religion.  These  labours  had  resulted  in  an 
elaboration  and  extemalization  of  the  Law ;  so 
that  when  Jeans  came  the  current  Jewish  teaching 
was  in  some  respects  extremely  perverse:  (1)  it 
largely  ignored  the  Prophetic  portion  of  the  OT, 
which  was  the  very  soul  of  the  Hebrew  history 
and  Bible ;  (2)  it  exalted  legalism  nntil  Judaism 
had  become  a  system  of  precepts  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  innumerable  series  of  great  and  small 
duties  which  few  could  know  and  none  could  fully 
obey ;  (3)  it  so  externalized  the  Law  that  relif^iun 
came  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  observance  of  minute 
ceremonial  performances,  wliile  the  internal,  spon- 
taneous, and  genuinely  spiritual  elements  of  the 
Law  were  neglected  or  ignored.  Against  this 
scribal  abuse  of  the  OT,  Jesus  had  on  many- 
occasions  to  assert  himself,  and  He  did  so  with 
vehemence.  He  would  not  keep  their  fasts  (Mk 
2") ;  He  would  not  observe  the  Sabbath  according 
to  their  code  (Mt  12'  ",  Mk  V*-^,  Jn  5'«-") ;  He 
denounced,  with  a  true  prophetic  insight  and 
indignation,  their  whole  legislation  regarding  the 
ceremonially  clean  and  unckan  (Mt  16''*,  Mk  7''", 
ef.  Is  P*-",  Mic  6*^) ;  He  continuidly  associated  with 
the  sinful  and  the  despised  who  did  not  keep  the 
Law,  in  order  to  do  them  good  (Mk  2"-  ").  Such 
•n  attitnde  on  Jesus'  part  towards  the  teaichingof 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  was  involved  in  His 
introduction  of  a  higher  standard.  In  this  atti- 
tnde He  was  not,  in  ract,  opposing  the  OT ;  rather. 
He  was  defending  it  against  the  false  interpreta- 
tion which  had  Ijecome  cnirent.  Nevertheless, 
and  quite  naturally,  the  Jewish  leaders  identified 
their  conception  of  the  OT  with  the  OT  itself — 
how  conld  they  be  mistaken  about  it  t  Therefore 
Jesus  was  a  traitor  to  the  religion,  the  history, 
and  the  literature  of  the  race  ;  He  richly  merited 
a  traitor's  death.  It  seemed  to  them  logical  and 
conclusive,  because  in  their  bigotry  they  regarded 
their  own  ideas  and  interpretations  as  heaven- 
penetrating  and  infallible.  To  be  sure,  Jesus' 
teaching  went  much  deeper  than  the  mere  removal 
of  the  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  about  the 
OT  dnting  the  preceding  centuries ;  His  work  did 
not  consist  solely  in  re-establishing  the  OT  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  its  makers.  But  had  the 
Jews  been  true  to  the  OT  in  the  breadth  and 
height  of  its  teaching,  they  would  have  welcomed 
Jesus  instead  of  rejecting  Him  ;  they  would  have 
been  prepared  to  appreciate  and  to  receive  the 
fuller  revelation  of  God's  will  which  He  brought 
into  the  world. 

That  His  Gospel  was  a  fuller  revelation,  Jesus 
made  abundantly  plain.  He  did  not  re-enact  the 
Ten  Commandments,  but  only  re-established  the 
principles  which  underlay  them  (Mt  22"""*).  He 
abrogated  snob  provisions  and  implications  of  the 
Law  as  were  adapted  only  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilization,  thus:  mere  external  conformity  to 
statutes  regarding  moral  conduct,  Mt  S"""-  " ; 
divorce,  5"'" ;  the  use  of  oaths,  ;  the  practice 
of  retaliation,  5**^ ;  the  pride  of  race,  which  made 
men  despise  other  nations,  5***^.  In  these  matters, 
which  He  dealt  with  as  specimen  cases,  Jesus  re- 
vealed an  attitude,  a  method,  and  certainprinciples 
which  He  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  OT  through- 

phnae  'the  Uw  and  the  prophets'  is  •  favourite  one  in 
Matthew,  compare  71*  with  Lie  6>i ;  22«>  with  Mk  lii>i,  Lie  Vpi. 
But  to  tiiii  argument  It  may  be  replied  that  the  Ooepels  o( 
Mark  and  Luke,  being  writteo  tor  use  among  the  Gentiles, 
Inoorporated  tradition  Irom  which  many  of  the  distinctly 
JewiA  dements  and  phnsea  actually  employed  by  Jesus  had 
bean  ramOTwl  Id  tbe  Inteicst  of  a  universal  OoapeL 


out.*  He  did  not  repudiate  the  past.  He  did  not 
even  break  with  the  best  which  the  past  had  pro- 
duced ;  He  only  developed  and  perfected  the  high 
ideal  of  life  which  baa  found  embodiment  in  tne 
Hebrew  Bible.  He  did  not  set  the  seal  of  absolute 
duty  and  truth  upon  all  that  the  lawgivers  and 
prophets  had  taught,  but  He  took  up  and  reattimied 
the  essential  ethical  principles  and  religions  ideas 
which  the  Hebrew  lawgivers  had  endeavoured  to 
formulate  and  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  en- 
deavoured to  instil  into  the  lives  of  men.  That 
Jesus  regarded  His  own  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  as  immeasurably  superior  to  that  contained 
in  the  OT  is  most  strikingly  expressed  when  He 
says, '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Among  them  that  are 
burn  of  women  there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist;  yet  he  that  is  but  little 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he' 
(Mt  11",  ct.  also  Mt  13").  To  the  same  effect  is 
Mk  2^'-  ^  '  Mo  man  seweth  a  piece  of  undressed 
cloth  on  an  old  garment ;  else  that  which  should 
fill  it  up  taketh  from  it,  the  new  from  the  old,  and 
a  worse  rent  is  made.  And  no  man  putteth  new 
wine  into  old  wine-skins ;  else  the  wine  will  burst 
the  skins,  and  the  wine  perisheth,  and  the  skins.' 
Full  of  a  similar  meaning,  also,  is  Jesus'  parabolic 
statement  in  Mt  13°^  '  Every  scribe  who  hath  been 
made  a  disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder,  which  bringeth 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.'f 

When,  therefore,  Jesus  says,  '  I  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfil '  (Mt  6"),  He  ^aces  in  onr  hands 
the  Key  to  His  relation  to  the  OT,t  and  bids  us  see 
the  continuity  of  God's  purpose  among  men,  the 
eternity  of  right  and  truth,  and  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  Divine  ideal  is  to  develop  and 
triumph  in  the  world.  In  these  words  is  comprised 
all  that  Jesus  was,  and  did,  and  taught ;  they  de- 
scribe His  mission.  And  He  felt  Himself  competent 
to  perform  this  mighty  work,  this  manifestation  of 
God  to  men,  because  He  knew  Himself  to  be  chosen 
by  God  and  qualified  by  Him  for  the  conveyance  of 
this  revelation.  Since  He  was  superior  to  all  ]>re- 
vious  revealers  of  God,  He  was  capable  of  passing 
judgment  upon  their  teachings ;  He  was  appointed 
to  pronounce  what  elements  in  those  teachings  were 
of  permanent  and  what  of  transient  value.  And 
it  was  also  His  mission  to  unify,  to  perfect,  and  to 
establish  the  whole  sum  of  religious  and  ethical 
ideas  among  men.   For  this  service  He  had  the 

*  Jesus  attacked  existing  ideas,  pncttoes,  and  tnstltatiODS  only 
to  the  extent  absolutely  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  Bu 
gospeL  Many  of  the  evils  and  wrongs  of  society  He  did  not 
attempt  to  correct,  many  of  the  current  misconceptions  He  left 
(or  BUMeqnent  teachers  to  remove.  His  purpose  was  to  tians- 
form  mankind,  not  to  produce  a  social  or  political  revolution, 
and  He  saw  most  truly  that  this  transformation  was  a  process 
tor  which  abundant  time  must  be  allowed  (Mt  IS^*",  Mk  i^v^ 
His  work  was  not  destructive  but  oonstmctive,  not  negative  but 
positive,  as  all  true  work  for  the  world  is.  Progress  involves 
the  putting  aside  of  old  bottles  for  new,  the  correction  of  false 
ideas  and  practices,  the  clearing  away  of  spurious  aooietions, 
the  defeat  of  those  who  counsel  stagnation  ;  bat  no  one  who 
follows  Jesus'  example  in  advancing  the  Kingdom  wOl  labour 
exciusively,  or  even  primarily,  to  overthrow  the  false ;  rather 
will  he  lovingly  and  trustfully  devote  himself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  true.  There  is  a  radical  difference  between  a 
(oitical  and  a  helpful  attitude  in  one's  work  for  the  world. 

t  On  the  interpretation  of  Mt  IS"  see  particularly  Wendt, 
XeArsystu,  li.  34i). 

t  St.  lE>anrs  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jesus,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Oalatians.  In  Ro  S^l  St.  Paul  claims 
not  to  annul  but  to  establish  the  Law ;  not  in  form  and  letter, 
but  in  substance  and  spirit.  This  is  to  acknowledge  the  great 
law  of  progress,  or  development,  in  the  universe.  An  acorn 
fulfils  its  mission  not  by  remaining  an  acorn,  but  by  growing 
into  an  oak.  A  child  fulfils  its  mission  not  by  remuning  a 
child,  but  by  becoming  a  man.  So  the  OT  Law  was  fulfilled  and 
established  not  by  continuing  in  literal  force  when  men  were 
ready  (or  something  better,  but  by  becoming  in  due  time 
through  Christ  a  perfected  reveUtion  (ct  Gar4<->),  adapted 
to  the  higher  needs  and  possibUities  of  mankind.  On  the  atU 
tude  of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul  towards  the  law,  ■■•  asp.  art.  Law 
IN  TBI  NT  in  voL  ilL 
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Divine  ideal  within  Himself,  and  needed  no  ex- 
ternal criterion. 

So  that  there  seems  no  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  aa  to  what  Jesus  meant  by  saying  that  He 
came  to  'fulfil'  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  He 
could  not  have  meant  that  He  would  secure  the 
literal  accomi>Ii8hment  of  everything  hoped  for 
and  promised  in  the  OT,  as  though  the  OT  simply 
presented  a  pros^amme  which  it  was  His  mission 
to  carry  out.  Nor  could  He  have  meant  that  He 
would  secure  the  complete,  literal  observance  and 
performance  of  all  that  is  commanded  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  He  neither  did  nor  attempted 
to  do  the  one  thing  or  the  other.  If  His  Jewish 
hearers  might  at  first  understand  Htm  to  promise 
that  in  '  fulfilling '  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  He 
would  reaffirm  their  authority,  and  render  and 
secure  absolute  obedience  thereto.  He  yet  ex- 
plicitly and  emphatically  provided  against  such  a 
misconstruction  of  His  wcvds  by  what  He  immedi- 
ately adds  in  w.'*^.  Jeans  could  only  have  meant 
that  He  came  to  '  fulfil '  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
hy  first  perfecting  them  and  then  accomplishing 
them.* 

In  toooidMioe  with  this  view  of  Jenu'  thought  in  Ht  E>T  most 
be  Interpnted  Hi*  words  in  Ht  6U- 1*.  Tha  fonner,  v.u,  leemB 
to  (H :  I  alllnn  most  emphaticmlly  that  to  the  end  of  timet  the 
OT  Law,  and  timj  portion  of  tliat  Law,  shall  remain  and  ahull 
be  actually  and  completely  realized.  The  latter,  t.U,  seems  to 
say :  Iba  minute  obsarTanoa  and  inculcation  of  this  OT  Law,  in 
areiy  Itatat*  and  in  aveiy  detail,  is  Utarally  and  strictly  re- 
quind  <rf  mrj  amber  of  tha  Kingdom  ol  Heaven.!  Now 


*  This  la  now  tb*  generally  accepted  Interpretation.  Tholuck, 
JtnVTMt**,  pp.  US  [Eng.  tr.  pp.  12S,  127] :  •  So  Christ  has  oome 
to  perfect,  to  fill  up  with  religloaa  knowledge  and  life,  all  that 
in  the  OT  revelation  existed  only  in  outline.  .  .  .  That  tha  tul- 
fllling  was  merely  an  external  supplementing  or  improvement  of 
the  Law  cannot  oe  admitted'  (see  Tholuck's  entire  discnsaion  of 
Ut  61',  pp.  US-m  (Eng.  tr.  pp.  116-1811).  Bruce,  Bxpotitar-t 
Greek  Teaammt,  L  lOt :  *  Ha  brings  bi  a  law  of  the  spint  which 
cancels  the  law  of  the  letter,  a  kingdom  which  realises  the  pro- 
phetic ideals  while  setting  aside  tbe  crude  details  of  tneir 
conception  of  the  Heaiiamo  time.'  B.  Weiss,  Mtiier-Komm. 
iL  d.  Mattmm.p,\ia;  'Becomes  not  at  all  to  undo  or  to  abro- 
gate ;  his  mission  la  a  positive  one,  to  provide  a  new  [revelation 
of  the  will  of  God],  in  which  he  will  bring  to  perfection  all  God's 
revelations  and  plans  of  salvation.'  Feme,  Jahrb.  f.  Protest. 
TheoL  1886 :  '  Thos  he  says  that  no  essential  difference  exists 
between  the  OT  revelation  and  his  message  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  that  there  is  acloae  continuity  between  thein ;  true  rehfpon, 

e resented  as  an  ideal  in  the  OT,  is  now  realized,  and  the  Gospel 
1  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  OT  prophecy.'  Wendt,  Lthn  Jetu,  ii. 
838 L  :  'He  would  say  that  lie  recognizes  in  the  Law  and  the 
Pnmbets  a  true  revelaUon  of  the  wiU  of  Ood,  and  consequently 
be  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  annul  its  value  for  otheni.  But 
at  the  aame  time  be  would  affirm  that  he  could  not  leave  just  as 
it  stood  tbe  presentation  given  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  of 
tiii*  earlier  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  that  he  would  not  ex- 
plain and  confirm  that  revelation  in  tbe  detailed  manner  of  the 
acrifaal  teaching ;  but  that  instead  he  would  perfect  that  revela- 
tion, so  that  the  OT  presentation  of  the  will  of  God  would  find 
it*  ideal  expression '  (see  Wendt's  entire  discussion,  pp.  a')3-85l). 
Similarly  also  Luther,  Meyer,  Hilgenteld,  Achelis,  Bacon,  and 
many  others.  B.  Holtzmann,  Coinnk  ii.  d.  Si/noptiker,  p.  104, 
says,  concemlnfT  Mt  : '  It  is  open  to  question  whether  during 
the  public  life  of  Jesus  so  radical  an  interpretation  of  Hw 
mission  could  have  been  formulated,  either  in  the  positive  sense 
(cf.  Ro  10<)  or  in  the  negative  sense.' 

t  Tbe  phrase  ux  i>  tufiiAf  i  tifntU  *m}  iyi  does  not  define 
a  fsmu'nus  ad  ^uem,  but  means  *  for  ever,'  in  the  sense  that  He 
has  no  pronouncement  to  make  as  to  a  time  when  the  Law  shall 
be  no  longer  valid.  So  Luther,  Calvin,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  Ibbeken, 
Bruce,  B.  Weiss;  a  contrary  opinion  by  Achelis,  Bergpredigt, 
p.  84,  and  Lechler,  SK  1864.  The  former  view  is  suiiport«l 
also  by  the  parallel  saying  in  Lk  1617  tixtrinf4t  ii  Imw  nr 
»«J  WMfixSu*     nu  9ou»v  KtfimJitt  wvui  (on 

this  passage  and  its  relation  to  Mt  see  esp.  Peine,  Jahrb. 
/.  Pntat.  TheoL  1886,  pp.  31-86).  B.  Weiss,  Ueyer-KomTii.iL  d. 
Mattevgm.  p.  104,  says  tliat  in  the  phrase  'till  heaven  and  earth 
pass  away '  Jesus '  does  not  indicate  a  point  after  which  the  Law 
shall  no  longer  be  in  existence,  but  [this]  is  only  a  popular  ex- 

gieasion  (ct.  Job  14>i)  tor  the  permanent  authority  of  the  Law. 
inoa  Jesus  is  speaking  of  what  shaU  take  place  in  tbe  present 
world-era,  he  states  that  the  Law  can  never  pass  away.  But  of  a 
continuation  of  the  Law  beyond  the  last  world.catastrophe,  as 
referred  to  in  Ht  24»,  nothing  is  here  said.'  Tbe  second  pbraae 
IM  it  ritxm  y<nw  ia  paralielto  the  wc  «>  wmfixBm  i  eifmtk  mmi 
4  t^L.'"'  ^  meaning  can  only  be  aynonymous  with  it. 

t  Omoemhi;  tba  Interpretation  of  the  phrase  Sc  ikt  ttt  xir>i 
fiSmt  nh  imxm  ntint  rtn  iXax<Vra>,,  B.  Weiss,  Meuer-Komm. 
d.  d.  Mattngm.  p.  106,  says :  '  The  phrase  "  one  of  the  least  of 
tbeaa  oommandmants'  retai*  not  to  the  Pharisaic  distinction 


neither  of  these  statementa  could  bava  been  made  by  Jeana ; 

they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  both  Hia  twwhing  and  His 
practice.  The  OT  Law,  aa  a  system  and  aa  a  code.  He  distinctly 
set  aside,  to  supersede  it  with  a  Gospel  dispensation.  It  was 
the  spirit^  not  the  letter,  of  the  Law  wnich  Jesus  approved  and 
continued  ;  the  liigh  conceptions  of  God  and  man  and  the  nobla 
principles  of  moral  obligation  which  are  taught  in  the  OT,  Jesus 
reaffirmed  as  true  and  perpetuated  for  ever.  Do  these  verses 
then  contain  soma  inconsistent  elements,  or  can  their  apparent 
inoonsistenciaa  be  explained  awayT  Tha  commentators  liava 
commonly  been  satisfied  with  thinking  that  these  difficult  state- 
ments in  VV.18.  i>  could  in  some  manner  be  harmonised  with 
Jaaus'  other  teaching' and  His  general  attitude  tosrarOa  Che  OT. 
Some  have  attempted  to  show  how  tbe  Law  in  every  bnnch  and 
in  all  its  minutiie  was  fulfilled  in  Christ;*  other*  bava  main- 
tained that  Jesus  had  reference  to  the  Law  only  on  its  ethical 
side  and  in  general,  the  ceremonial  and  predictive  elements 
in  the  Law  being  passed  over ;  t  and  still  others,  having  regard 
to  Jesus*  frequent  use  of  hyperbolical  language,  have  held  that 
these  vaiae*  contain  hyperbolical  natements,  tbe  hyperbole 
being  nsad  not  to  deceive,  but  to  impreas  the  truth  be  wished 
to  oonvay.t  But  an  increaaing  number  of  scholars  have  come 


between  small  and  great  commands ;  since  Jeans  baa  In  v.u 

denied  that  there  was  any  such  distinction  in  tact,  the  refers 
snce  can  only  ha  to  su<di  commands  as  seem  less  important  to 
superficial  observation.  But  these  also  stand  In  real  organic 
union  with  tbe  ideal  contents  of  the  whole.'  On  the  contrary, 
Achelis,  Bergprtdigt,  p.  91 :'  It  is  Jesus  himself  who  hen  makes 
the  distinction  between  great  and  small  commandments,  and  in 
so  far  be  reoognized  tbe  Pharisaic  (later  rabbinic)  distinction 
which  was  the  object  of  their  ardent  efforts  in  spite  of  their 
tendency  to  regard  unessential  things  aa  eaaentiaL'  The  diffi- 
culty of  regardmg  the  worda  of  this  verse  as  ciMning  from  Jesus 
in  just  their  present  form  is  great.  He  did  make  a  distinction 
in  values  and  ohligations,  cf.Mt233  'Woe  unto  you,  ye  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  and  have  left  undone  tbe  weightier  matters  of  tb* 
law,  judgment,  and  mercy,  and  taith :  but  these  ye  ought  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  liav*  left  the  other  undone' ;  aae  also 
Ht«a»i-«>. 

*  See  particularly  Tholuck,  Btrgnit  >,  pp.  142-146  [Eng.  tr.  m. 
141-144],  who  holds  that '  more  than  tba  moral  law  is  incluaed 
here,  aa  the  expression  Urtm  It  4  /us  mtfrnitt  shows ;  wtiile  v.i* 
indicates  that  the  fulfilment  here  spoken  ot  extends  to  all  tba 
imJLs/.  To  limit  the  meaning  ot  the  verse  to  tbe  ethical  law  is 
accordingly  inadmissible.  .  .  .  The  Redeemer  can  have  spoken 
of  the  necessity  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  ritual  law  onlv  in  its 
pedsgogical  and  traical  symbolical  character.'  This  fulfilment 
was  accomplished  '^in  His  own  sacrificial  death,  in  which  the 
shadowy  outline  of  the  OT  sacrifices  was  filled  up,  and  their  idea 
realized  (He  Itf).'  Similarly,  '  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  is 
realized  m  the  Church;  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  Chriitian 
people;  the  paasover,  in  the  Lord's  Supper:  circumcision,  in 
baptinn  ;  the  command  to  avoid  tha  dead  and  tba  ceremonially 
unclean,  in  avoiding  tha  morally  dead  and  unclean,'  etc 

t  Achelis,  Bergpredi^  p.  78 1 :  *  The  ref  ei  snce  here  is  not  to 
the  Law  in  reqmot  of  its  typical  prophetic  element  (jt.g.  the  law 
ot  sacrificeX  nor  to  the  Prophets  in  respect  of  their  predictions 
concerning  the  Messianic  future ;  but  to  tha  Law  and  the  Pn>> 
pheta  In  so  far  as  they,  corresponding  to  tbe  new  demands  and 
promises  of  Jesus  in  the  first  section  of  the  Sermon,  embrace 
the  codified  demands  and  promises  current  in  Israel'  Ibbeken, 
Bergpredigt  3,  pp.  64, 66 :  'That  he  is  thinking  here  (v.l8)  especi- 
ally of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  in  the  Hebrew  original 
had  a  very  much  shorter  form  than  in  the  modem  translations, 
is  evident  when  he  says  that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  away  ; 
of  these  short  commands  at  least,  not  the  smallest  part  could 
be  taken  away.  .  .  .  The  whole  difficulty  which  is  felt  in  this 
verse  (v.is)  arises  from  taking  the  expression  "  the  law  and  tha 
prophets  "  too  literally,  as  though  Jesus  had  intended  to  say  that 
not  the  slightest  detail  of  the  Mosaic  law,  including  tbe  ritual 
law,  should  pass  away.  It  he  meant  this,  then  his  later  Ufa 
and  especially  his  attitude  toward  the  Sabbath  law  were  entirely 
inconsistent  with  bis  words.  But  tbe  phrase  "  ttie  law  and  tha 
prophets"  is  to  be  understood  here  in  a  much  narrower  sense, 
as  si^ifying  only  tbe  existing  legal  order  ot  the  common  moral 
life,  an  interpretation  which  is  plaoed  beyond  doubt  by  the  re- 
petition of  this  phrase  in  Mt  713,  Por  it  be  can  say,  "All  things 
therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them :  for  this  is  tbe  law  and  the  pro- 
phets," then  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  6l>  be  refers  only  to 
those  commands  of  the  law  by  means  of  which  the  legal  order  of 
the  common  society  ot  men  is  maintained.'  Burton  and  Mathews, 
Conttruetive  Sttidtet  in  the  Hfe  o/Chritt,  p.  101 L  :  'It  is  evi- 
dently tha  moral  teachings  of  both  Law  and  Prophets  that 
Jesus  is  speaking  ot,  not  the  predictions. . . .  Jesus  declares  his 
devotion  to  tbe  Law,  and  ita  permanenoe  In  tba  new  Kingdom. 
This  Jesus  could  do,  aitbougn  be  disregarded  or  disapproved 
certun  statutes  ot  tbe  Law  (for  example,  respecting  fasting, 
Uk  2i>. » ;  clean  and  unclean  meats,  Mk  7i7-'> ;  and  divorce, 
Mt  197-*X  because  he  identified  the  Law  with  its  great  principle 
of  love  (Mt  713  2237-10).  This  was  to  him  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phett,  and  individual  statutes  were  of  value  and  of  permanent 
authority  only  in  so  tar  as  they  embodied  and  expressed  this 
central  principla.  This  was  just  the  oppcdte  position  from  that 
which  the  Phailaeea  took.  They  gave  all  heed  to  the  statutes 
as  authoritative  in  themselves,  and  lost  sight  of  the  principles. 
Hence  the  conflict  between  them  and  Jesus.' 

tThe  figurative  bmguage  should  therefore  be  interpreted 
qualitatively,  not  quantitatively.  So  apparently,  though  not 
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to  qoeitlon  tta*  pndw  antlMntloity  of  the  uttannoei  u  they 
•tand  repotted  tn  Ut  els'  i*.*  The  wording  of  them  preeenu 
the  nbUnloal  conaepUon  at  the  Law  u  etenully  and  literally 
Talid ;  t  the  tormolB  uaed  are  those  of  the  rabbinical  phraae- 
oiocjr.  Tbe  etatemente  themtelvee  are  too  likely  to  be  mia- 
anlentood  and  to  miilead  the  beann.  The  hyperbole  is  too 
much  In  the  direotian  ot  tb«  litemUm  which  He  wm  itrenu- 
ouly  oppoeing. 

It  la  not  neoeaaty  to  tappoee,  nor  i«  it  at  all  probable,  that 
Mt  SIS'  I*  WH  a  trea  oompcaiaon  ot  a  lubaaqnent  period.  The 
two  muM  nam  to  bare  a  real  nuoleua  ot  ■omethinc  aald  by 
Jcaoa  oo  tU*  oceaaiaa.  Bat  a  certain  Jewiah-Chriitlan  oolour- 
int  tbf  mar  have  reocired  in  tianamiaaion.  Jens  may  well 
haT*  oMd  aooM  itrong  e  ipnailona  in  this  connexion,  tor  the 
jjmposa  of  afllrming  the  DlTlne  character  and  the  essential  cor- 
nutiiim  of  tibe  OT  revelation,  and  of  impressing  the  duty  ot 
umberart  the  Kingdom  wlilch  He  was  eatablishing  to  recognize 
and  pitaaiTii  the  truth  thus  intrusted  to  them.    And  these 


I  ot  JeaoiL  already  mora  oonserratiira  than  Ha  was  accos- 
totned  to  oae  m  Bis  general  teaching,  may,  through  Uw  pro- 


 tot  tnaaniaaion  and  translation,  have  taken  on  a  itill  more 

conaerrattTe  tone  than  He  had  given  them.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  (or  16  or  20  years  uUt  Jesus'  death  the  primitive 
diadplca  bad  no  other  conception  of  the  OT  than  that  it  was 
Btcially  and  completely  In  force,  Jesus'  teaching  being  only 
iiroplementanr  thereto,  it  la  not  difficult  to  see  how  these  words 
which  dealt  with  that  matter  aasumed  a  form  and  interpretation 
in  acacudanee  with  the  diardples'  ooooeptiona  ot  the  relation  ot 
tba  New  to  the  Old  Dbpenaatdon.  In  such  a  tianstormation  ot 
J  as  us*  wmda  uid  meamng  there  would  be  no  intention  to  mis- 
lepnaent  Hbn,  bat  rather  a  conscious  puipoae  to  make  more 
dolnite  what  they  at  tbat  time  conceived  Him  to  have  meant 
by  ttaeae  ntterancea.  What  these  verses  now  say  Is  inconsistent 
with  Jesus'  other  teadilng  and  with  His  practice  regarding  the 
OT  Law ;  bat  it  is  consistent  with  the  primitive  Apostolic  teacb- 
bif  and  praeOoe  of  the  Law,  which  maintained  the  former 
Jewish  positi<n,  ignoring  tor  a  time  that  constant  and  signifi- 
cant portion  ol  Jesoif  twwhlng  and  conduct  which  was  against 
the  literal  antlKntty  and  the  permanent  observance  ot  the  OT. 

In  the  fdlowing  vene,  Mt  5^,  we  are  again  on 
firm  gronnd.  Jesna  aasnres  His  hearers  that  the 
ciuTent  conception  and  attainment  of  righteousness, 
as  tao^t  ana  practised  by  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
aeea,  was  enUielT  insufficient — not  enough  to  admit 
one  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  $  Instead,  therefore, 
of  abrogating  or  diminishing  religious  require- 
ments, as  they  charged  against  Him,  He  was,  in 
fact,  demanding  of  men  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  demanded,  with  all  their  boasted  devotion 
to  the  Law.  YThat  the  character  of  the  Pharisees' 
righteonaneoa  was  can  be  seen  in  Mt  23''**,  Lk 

elearly,  B.  Weis^  Jtever-Komm.  A.  d.  Maitmgm.  p.  IM :  tbe  Jot 
and  titUe  'sigmfy  in  the  concrete-plastic  toim  of  Jesus'  ex- 
prcMion  every  part  ot  the  Law,  however  small.  .  .  .  That  Jesus 
baa  in  mind  here  only  the  moral  law,  not  the  oeremonial  law,  is 
an  untenable  view.  He  inoludea  the  whole  Iaw,  and  contem- 
plates an  anti^ndcal  tulfllment  of  the  ceremonial  element  in  it.' 
with  Weiss  agree  Tholuck,  Acbelis,  Feine,  B.  Holtzmann,  and 
othen,  that  a  distinction  ot  moral  and  ceremonial  portions  in 
tbe  Law,  which  oouM  be  separately  and  might  be  differently 
viewed,  is  an  entirely  modem  one,  unrecognited  by  Jesus  and 
His  oon  temporaries. 

*  So  Baur.  Stiaon,  Kelm,  Witticben,  KSstlin,  Weizsicker, 
HilgenfekL  Feine,  B.  Holtzmaim,  SchmiedeL  Holtzmann, 
Comm.it.^3l/noptikgr,  p.  106,  regards  the  three  verses,  vv.i~-i>, 
as  an  answer  of  the  Evangelist  to  the  Pauline  anti-legalism. 
IWne,  Jahrb.f.  Pntat.  Theol.  1836,  pp.  26-35,  argues  at  length 
Ibrt  vT.i*' »  canimt  be  aathentio,  but  must  be  Jewish-Chrlatian 
addition*.  Bacon,  Strmm  on  tA«  Mount,  pp.  133-138,  rejects 
v.u,  bat  thinks  that  v.»  can  be  explained  here  as  it  stands. 

t  The  Jews  of  Jesus'  day  conceived  the  Law  to  be  the  Divinely 
revealed  will  ot  Jehovah,  made  known  to  Moses  for  the  per- 
manent guidanoe  of  the  people ;  it  could  not  therefore  change 
or  pass  away.  So  Tholuck,  B.  Holtsmann,  B.  Weiss  (against 
Meyer,  who  on  the  basis  ot  Jer  Sl*i  thought  that  the  Jevra 
k»ked  tor  a  new  law).  See  also  Bar  «>,  To  !• ;  Philo,  Vita 
Uotit,  iL  864 :  Joaephus,  eontni  Apiaium,  U.  88.  Btnthith  R. 
10. 1  reada :  *  Everything  has  its  end,  the  heaven  and  earth  have 
their  end :  only  one  thing  is  excepted  which  haa  no  end,  and 
that  Is  the  Law.'  Shemoth  At:'  Not  a  letter  shall  be 
abolished  from  the  Law  tor  ever.'  Midrath  ^oAeKtA,  71.  i : 
*  CThe  Law]  shall  remain  in  perpetuity  tor  ever  and  ever.' 

t  It  is  duBcolt  to  understand  bow  the  words  ot  Mt  23>-  *  can 
b*  authentic  Just  as  they  stand.  Bow  oould  Jesus  command 
tbe  people  to  render  complete  obedience  to  tbe  teachings  ot  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  ('All  things  whatsoever  they  bid  you, 
these  do  and  observe')?  Their  teaching  was  certainly  better 
than  their  praotic&  bnt  both  were  essentially  defective  and 
perverse.  Jesus  characterized  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  as 
'blind,'  Mt  18U  tS"- » ;  His  whole  mission  was  concerned  with 
tbe  establishment  ot  an  anti-Pharisaic  ideal  ot  belief  and  con- 
duct. So  thatwe  seem  to  bava  In  Mt2S>'>,  aslnMt6iii'i*,  a 
certain  false  oolooring  of  Jean^  language,  the  modification  ot 
Bis  words  in  tnnsmfaslon  to  express  an  ultra- conservative 
lewish-CbrlsMan  ooneeptlon. 


1157-M  igii.  u.  it-a  i8»-i4  .  their  painful  shallowness 
and  perversity,  in  comparison  with  what  they 
would  have  been  had  they  lived  faithful  to  the 
OT  teaching,  need  not  here  be  described.  In 
w."-"  Jesus  has  explained  the  relation  of  His 
Gospel  norm  to  that  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
In  v.'^  He  has  contrasted  His  ideal  standard  of  life 
with  that  of  the  Pharisees.  And  now  in  the  verses 
which  follow,  vv."-''.  He  illustrates  how  both  the 
OT  and  the  Pharisaio  norms  fall  short  of  that 
Divine  ideal  for  men  which  He  has  come  to  estab- 
lish in  the  world.  As  generaUv  enumerated,  these 
illustrations  are  six  in  numoer,  concerning:  (1) 
anger,  w."'" ;  (2)  social  purity,  w.""* ;  (3)  divorce, 
vv.«-";  (4)  oaths,  w.***;  (6)  retaliation,  vv'*'*'; 
(6)  love  for  all,  vv.*'*".  They  illuminate  the  field 
of  social  relations  between  men  by  showing  what 
principles  are  to  determine  their  feelings  and  their 
conduct  towards  one  another.  These  principles  we 
may  for  convenience  designate  as  the  principle  of 
inner  righteousness,  the  principle  of  unselfishness 
and  forgiven^,  and  the  principle  of  universal 
love ;  although  the  first  comprises  really  the  second 
and  third  also. 

d.  Inner  Bighieoumess.—lit  6"-*'  (of.  Lk  12»- « 
16").  Tbe  essential  difference  between  the  OT 
system  and  the  Gospel  is  that  between  an  external 
code  forced  upon  one  from  without  and  an  internal 
life  which  first  develops  character  and  then  mani- 
fests itself  in  conduct.  The  OT  Law  told  what  a 
man  must  do  and  must  not  do,  mainly  the  latter  ; 
althoneh  it  contemplated  right  motives,  it  did  not 
generally  formulate  them  or  effect  them.  A  man 
might  'keep  all  the  commandments  from  his 
youth  up,'  and  yet  lack  some  essential  element 
of  righteousness  (Mk  10"'**).  If  it  ia  true  that 
for  the  childhood  of  the  race  an  external  system 
of  conduct  is  alone  suitable  and  possible,  if  a  child 
must  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  precepts  until 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  conscience  qualify  him 
for  a  basis  of  principles,  the  reason  for  the  radical 
difference  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  becomes 
clear:  they  belong  to  different  stages  of  human 
development.  And  St.  Paul  is  right  m  saying  that 
'when  the  fulness  of  time  came,  God  sent  forth 
bis  Son '  (Gal  4*).  The  OT  was  really  and  pro- 
perly superseded  by  the  Gospel,  which  enjoined 
life  by  principle,  mtemal  as  well  as  external 
righteousness,  true  character  as  well  as  good  con- 
duct, right  thinking  and  right  feeling  as  the 
source  of  all  that  one  is  and  does. 

(Consequently,  Jesus  in  His  teaching,  recorded 
in  these  w."'*,  does  not  need  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  OT  and  the  scribal  interpretation  or 
elaboration  of  it,  because  His  teaching  supersedes 
both  *  and  furnishes  the  one  true  and  sufficient 
guide  to  life.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  be 
sure,  misunderstood  the  Law  and  neglected  the 
Prophets,  whereby  their  religions  ideas  and  prac- 
tices fell  far  short  of  the  OT  standard.  Sometimes 
Jesus  tried  to  make  His  contemporaries  realize 
this ;  cf.  Mt  15*- Jn  5".  But  Jesus  did  not  re- 
enact  the  Hebrew  Bible,  even  though  it  was  better 
than  Pharisaism.  It  was  His  mission  to  perfect  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  He  therefore  let  the  OT 
stand  as  a  monument  of  previous  Divine  revelation 
and  earlier  human  development,  giving  in  its  stead 

*  This  is  the  only  possible  view,  notwithstanding  Tboluck's 
elaborate  argument,  Sn^reds',  pp.  156-16i  [Eng.  tr.  pp.  154- 
169],  to  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  offer  any  '  correction  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,'  as  Be  taught  only  that  *  tbe  righteousness  of  His 


scribes  and  Pharisees,  Jesus  ha*  distinctly  said  in  Mt  690 ;  but 
that  their  rigbtaonsness  need  not  exceed  that  commanded 
by  the  Mosaio  Law,  I*  a  statement  which  Jesu*  Is  not  reported 
to  have  mads.  Nor  could  He  have  consistantly  so  taught, 
since  Be  came  to  fulfil  the  OT,  not  by  re-enacting  It  but  by 
perfecting  it— which  1*  Tbohmk'*  own  view  when  be  i*  inter 
preUng  Mt  S". 
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a  fuller  and  better  revelation  a<iapt«d  to  a  higher 
stage  of  the  world's  progress.  Now  and  then 
Jesus  bad  occasion  to  attest  the  aljM>Iate  truth 
and  permanent  value  of  much  which  the  OT  uon- 
tained  ;  but  these  thinffs  He  regarded  as  true  and 
valuable,  not  because  He  found  them  in  the  OT, 
bat  because  He  knew  of  Himself  that  they  were 
so.  He  set  up  an  ideal  of  religions  belief  and 
conduct  which  was  not  put  together  out  of  the 
OT  (however  many  reaemolances  there  may  have 
been),  or  dependent  upon  the  OT  for  its  truth  and 
authority,  but  was  His  own  creation,  resting  on 
the  separate  foundation  of  His  own  immediate 
perception  of  Divine  truth  and  human  duty.  Jesus 
was  not  a  mere  restorer  of  a  former  revelation, 
but  a  new  authority  in  the  field  of  religion  and 
ethics,  the  Ijearer  of  a  new  revelation  of  God  to 
men.  This  is  the  explanation  of  His  words,  '  But 
I  say  unto  you'  (vv."- "■»*•»*•  "•♦•).  And  this  is 
what  the  people  recognized  when  they  testified 
that  'he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes'  (Mt  7"). 

Jesus'  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  is  first  illus- 
trated by  an  exposition  of  the  principle  which  lay 
behind  tne  Sixth  Commandment,  'Thou  shalt  not 
kilL'  In  this  Commandment  the  act  of  murder 
was  explicitly  forbidden,  and  the  Jews  conscienti- 
ousIt  aDstained  from  murder  ;  they  kept  the  letter 
of  tne  preceptk  But  there  exuited  also  the  spirit 
of  the  Commandment,  the  principle  on  which  it 
was  founded,  that  brethren  should  not  bate  one 
another ;  for  it  was  out  of  hatred  that  murder 
came.  Since  the  Commandment  did  not  exulicitly 
forbid  hatred,  men  had  allowed  themselves  Ut 
cherish  anger,  hatred,  and  contempt  against  others 
without  regarding  themselves  as  disobedient  to 
the  Law.  Jesus  set  over  against  this  notion  the 
emphatic  teaching  that  all  feelings  of  anger  and 
hate  are  in  themselves  sinful,  whether  or  not  they 
take  effect  in  acta  of  violence  ;  they  fall  under  the 
condemnation  and  punishment  of  God,  since  His 
Kingdom  cannot  fnOy  come  until  all  men  love  one 
anoUier.*  And  for  that  reason  He  adds  in  tv."-  ** 
that  no  act  of  worship,  however  sacred  (such  as 

•  With  ti  ftuCnt  (T.B)  oomnan  LXX  ol  Ez  201*,  m  si7. 
iatirmn  (t.*<)  ntel  tO  tb*  mdlos  and  sziNaition  0(  tb«  (71  In 
the  magCfnM.  «!f  ^x«>m  (r.S)  Is  s  dativ*  o(  Indirect 
object,  iMsrIjsII  tohoUn (against  Einld,Keim)  now  bold- 
'to  Uia  anotenti/  i«.  to  tboae  who  flnt  reodved  tba  UumtSo 
Law  (fa  BiMk.  tbotaok,  AobeUsi  or  to  both  tbow  wbo  flnt 
r(oelT«d  it  and  alio  autaegnant  ganemtion*  (ao  B.  Weto). 
Mfiru  (T.SI)  refera  to  tba  otBcial  trial  and  condemnation  of  Uia 
matdmr  bj  the  appfopilaf  Jawiab  court ;  the  ponUiment 
waa  death,  Ex  UU,  Lt  MIT,  Dt  17*-is.  irr^uut  (t.B)  doea 
•   ■  "which  haa  iU 


not  induda  or  deny  'ri|ditaaaa  _ 

proper  plaoa,  d  Ht  C,  lu  I*,  Bph  4S>.  iW.  wliioh  Is  read  In 
T.n  b7  TezC  Beoapt,  la  not  found  in  MB,  and  is  rejeoted  by 
modem  editors  and  oommentaton  aa  a  auperflaona  and  weaken- 
ing expaaiion.  UAf«  (t.B)  meana  any  and  erery  peraon,  aa 
hifiU  ;i.4.»  isiau.  -hie  tliree(old  (diaiBcterizatlon  o(  hatred 
and  punishment  in  v.»  aeems  to  be  eomulatire :  anfi^r  unex- 
preaaed,  anger  expreaalng  Itaelf  in  contemptaoui  epithet  (/u^— 
Mg*^  and  anger  npieailng  itaelf  hi  a  term  which  bnpliea  at 
onoa  lack  of  aenae,  oharaoter,  and  piety  (jtmfi"^^  1 8  2S>, 
F«U>,  or  No  tOM,  Dt  ZlU-n);  while  the  mfin  refers  to 
the  local  Jewish  ooort*  (Dt  W»,  Ut  lOiT),  the  miipiM  to  the 
aupceoaSurHiDBni  in  Jen]aalem,and  the  ni>  yimmt  ni  rvm  to 
the  Divine  Judgment  and  ita  oonaequenoea.  It  is  important  to 
consider,  however,  that  Jeiua  haa  used  this  triple,  cumulatiTe 
form  of  expreeeion,  not  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  grades 
of  guilt  in  hatred,  or  of  indioaling  how  nicely  punishment  la 
meted  out  In  aooordanoe  with  desert,  but  to  make  as  emphatic 
as  possible  His  teachhig  that  all  hatred  is  aioful  and  destructive, 
for  which  reason  It  can  have  no  place  among  the  members  of 
Ood's  Kingdom.  So  that  the  detailed  interpretation  of  Mt  SB 
is  more  a  matter  of  historical  interest  than  of  practical  im- 
porunce.  Bacon,  Strmon  on  Vu  Jfount,  pp.  88  f.,  139,  177, 
adopts  the  reconstruction  of  v.ss^  which  was  advocated  by 
Patera  (Jmtmal  of  Bib.  Lit.  18BZ),  according  to  which  he  would 
read  the  paaiage :  *  Ye  have  heard  that  it  waa  said  to  the 
andenta.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  whoaoerer  killeth  shall  be 
amenable  to  Judgment.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother  shall  be  amenable  to  judgment.  (Moreover, 
It  waa  said,]  Wbosoerer  shall  oall  his  brother  scoundrel  shall  be 
amenable  to  the  court.  [But  I  aay  unto  you,]  Whoaoever  calleth 
bim  aUupleton  ahall  ba  amanabla  to  the  hell  of  lite.' 


they  understood  the  oflferings  in  the  temple  to 
be*),  was  acceptable  to  God  when  the  formal 
worshipper  cherinhed  Ul-will  against  any  fellow* 
man.  The  real  brotherhood  is  a  paramount  ra- 
ligious  obligation. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  w.*"  are  original  in 
this  connexion.t  Neither  does  the  setting  of  the 
parallel  passage  in  Lk  12*^  seem  to  be  the  his- 
torical one.  'The  saying  is  figurative,  and  may  be 
interpreted  in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  it  may 
teach  that  a  man  must  put  away  aU  hatred  of 
others,  and  be  brotherly  towards  them,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  qualified  to  receive  God's  forgive- 
ness, so  Mt  S'  6"- »  18»-»,  Lk  ;  or  (2)  it  may 
teach  that  such  banishment  of  ill-will  is  a  mattor 
of  common  prudence,  in  order  that  a  man  may  get 
on  well  in  his  social  relations  (this  in  addition  to 
the  truth  already  stated  in  w."''*  that  the  patting 
away  of  hatred  was  also  a  Divine  command  to 
men).i  Either  interpretation  contains  truth,  and 
has  a  general  bearing  upon  the  subject  here  under 
discussion  in  the  Sermon. 

The  second  illustration  which  Jesus  uses, 
for  inculcating  true  righteousness  in  human  re- 
lations is  the  Seventh  Commandment  (Ex  20*', 
Dt  5").  This  statute  forbade  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  union.  It  was  supplemented  by  the 
Tenth  Commandment  (Ex  20",  Dt  6"),  which 
forbade  a  man  to  desire  another's  wife.  The  two 
commands  together  went  far  towards  preserving 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  home.  Jesus,  however, 
set  His  own  teacbmg  in  sharp  contrast  with  even 
this  high  teaching  of  the  Seventh  (^mmandment, 
forbidoinga  man  to  look  with  lustful  eyes  upon  a 
woman.  His  demand  exceeds  that  of  the  OT  in 
two  respects :  ( 1 )  it  insists  not  only  upon  abstenHon 
from  the  act,  but  upon  the  repression  of  all  wrong 
thought  and  desire  (in  this  going  much  deeper 
than  even  the  Tenth  Commandment) ;  (2)  it  for- 
bids impure  thoughts  and  desires  on  the  part  of 
any  one.  For  while  yvratxa  and  iiioixevatr  (v.") 
might  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense  as  referring  only 
to  those  who  are  married,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Jesus  could  have  pven  a  different  standard  for  the 
unmarried ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that,  in 
setting  oat  the  principle  and  ideal  of  social  purity. 
He  hiul  in  mind  the  whole  society  in  which  tms 
principle  and  ideal  must  be  realized.  A  narrow 
interpretation,  which  would  limit  His  teaching 
exclusively  to  what  woald  be  wrong  for  a  married 
man  to  do  or  think,  would  be  contrai^  to  Jesus' 
method  and  intention.  Social  purity  is  an  equal 
obligation  of  men  and  women,  of  married  and  un- 
married. And  Jesus  clearly  had  in  mind  to  estab- 
lish bv  this  teaching  the  aheolate  necessity  for  the 
Kingdom  of  pure  social  thought  and  conduct  on 
the  part  of  every  member.g 

*  Jesns  In  speaking  to  Jews  appealed,  no  doubt  often  (ct  Mt 
gt.  17  7U  lOU  1317),  to  their  reverence  for  the  temple  with  its 
eacrlflcial  system,  and  to  their  many  religious  ideas  and  cus- 
toms. In  doing  BO  He  did  not  algnity  that  He  shared  all  these 
ideas  and  practices  with  them.  Jesus  is  not  reported  by  the 
(Jospels  aa  ever  offering  a  saorifloe  or  otherwise  taking  part  In 
the  customary  temple  worship  (of.  Ht  12^  7) ;  He  went  to  the 
tem^e,  but  only  to  teach.  Had  the  contrary  been  the  case, 
the  First  Gospel  could  haidlv  have  filled  to  tell  of  it,  henausa 
thia  Qospei  Is  interested  to  show  how  dose  Jesus  brought  Him- 
self to  the  Jews  of  His  day. 

t  They  are  regaided  as  compiled  material  by  Neander.  Witti- 
ehen.  Peine,  Oodet,  H.  Holtzmann,  Wendt,  B.  Weiss,  Bacon : 
while  all  these  scholars  except  Oodet  and  Wendt  regara  w.**-  M 
as  also  extraneous  to  the  Sennoa 

S  For  the  former  view,  Jerome,  Calvin,  Luther,  Bengal,  and 
other* ;  tor  the  latter  view,  Chrysoatom,  Tholuck,  Achelis,  H. 
Holtzmann,  B.  Weiss,  and  othera. 

i  Jeaua  Is  not  here  attempting  to  define  the  relative  alnful- 
ness  of  lust  and  the  perfoimanca  of  lust ;  It  would  be  a  perverse 
and  false  inference  that  the  former  Is  aa  bad  as  the  latter,  for 
the  lustful  look  does  not  produce  the  fearful  oonaequencea 
which  follow  the  lustful  act.  Vtliat  Jesus  meana  Is,  that  the 
entertaining  of  Impute  thought  and  desire  la  in  itself  a  heinous 
sin,  quite  as  bad  aa  man  commonly  supposed  adnltaiy  ItnH 
to  be. 
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The  logical  relation  of  vv.™-  *  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding verses  is  not  close,  which  has  led  some 
scholars  to  regard  them  aa  extraneous  matter  in 
this  discourse.  There  are  parallel  sayings  in  Mt 
18*-  *,  Mk  9^*',  but  in  both  these  places  also  the 
passage  seems  to  be  only  partially  relevant.  The 
words  are  figurative  and  hyperbolical.  Jesus 
means  to  say  with  great  emphasis  that  no  effort 
and  no  sacrifice  *  are  to  be  considered  too  great  for 
a  man  in  his  struggle  to  master  his  lower  nature 
and  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  his  higher,  better 
self.  Until  a  man  brings  his  body  into  subjection  to 
his  spirit,  he  fails  both  individually  and  socially  of 
what  God  requires  of  him  (cf.  1  Co  e"-".  Gal  5**<). 

The  teaching  concerning  divorce,  contained  in 
w."-**,  appears  also  in  connexion  with  a  specific 
historical  occasion  in  Mt  19'"*=Mk  10'"",  while 
the  Lukan  parallel  16"  is  entirely  unconnected. 
Not  a  few  modem  scholars  have  come  to  regard 
the  later  Mattheean  setting  as  the  original  one, 
explaining 5"-  "as  an  importation  into  the  Sermon 
for  the  purpose  of  bringmg  Jesus'  teaching  about 
divorce  into  immediate  coimexion  with  His  general 
ethical  discourse,  and  also  to  place  side  %  side 
what  He  taught  concerning  the  closely  related 
subjects  of  adultery  and  divorce,  t  This  seems  the 
more  probable  view,  bat  the  teaching  is  the  same 
whether  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or 
under  some  other  circumstances.  Divorce  was  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  Jesus'  day.  The  two  rab- 
binical schools  headed  by  Shammai  and  Hillel,  in- 
terpreting Dt24*- \t  promulgated  different  opinions 
concerning  the  proper  grounds  of  divorce :  the 
former  school  was  more  strict,  allowing  divorce 
only  in  case  of  adultery  and  other  serious  moral 
offences ;  the  latter  8oho<M  allowed  divorce  on  almost 
any  pretext  which  the  husband  miglit  indicate. 
Remarriage  after  divorce  was  considered  proper  by 
both  schools.  §  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  lively 
interest  what  attitude  towards  divorce  would  be 
aBBumed  by  the  new  Teacher,  who  was  independent 
of  both  HQlel  and  Shammai,  and  had  had  no  rab- 
binical training.  The  Pharisees  undertook  to  dis- 
cover Jesus'  position  by  their  question :  <  Is  it 
lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wifet'  (so  Mk 
Vfi,  while  Mt  19*  adM  '  for  every  cause ').  Jesus 
in  reply  (Mk  10*-  *)  first  directs  tneir  attention  (if 
Mark's  order  is  to  be  followed  instead  of  Matthew's) 
to  the  OT  teaching  on  the  subject  contained  in  Dt 
24*- where  divorce  and  remarriage  are  allowed 
for  good  cause,  the  divorce  being  testified  by  a 
formal  document.  But  then  He  goes  on  to  show 
(Mk  10°*')  that  this  permission  of  divorce  was  only 
a  concession  to  a  low  moral  stage  of  the  people, 
that  the  Divine  ideal  of  marriage  as  revealed  in 
Gn  2"-**  was  an  inseparable  union  of  man  and 
wife,  both  spiritually  and  physioally.U   This  ideal 

*  The  word*  are  not  to  be  nndentood  litenlly,  aa  thoueh 
Jwu  enjoined  the  mutibUmi  of  the  body.  Loat  would  not  oe 
removed  by  the  destruction  of  the  phf  aical  eye  or  hand.  Nor 
do  the  eye  and  hand  stand  for  specifio  kinds  of  evil  desire. 
These  oonorete  llguratiTe  utterances,  as  so  frequently  in  Jesus' 
teaching,  hare  only  a  general  purpose  to  fix  and  impress  one 
Idea  of  moral  duty. 

t  So  Bleek,  OlslianBen,  KiSstlin,  Oodet,  Felne,  Ibbelcen,  H. 
Holtrmann.  That  the  words  belong  to  the  Sermon  is  held  by 
Ueyer,  Acbells,  B.  Weiss,  Wendt,  Bacon,  and  many  others. 

!  In  Dt  *  we  read :  '  When  a  man  taketh  a  wife,  and 
aarrieth  her,  then  it  shall  be,  if  ahe  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes, 
because  he  hath  found  some  unseemly  thing  in  her,  that  he 
shall  write  faer  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  tiand, 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house.  And  when  she  is  departed  out 
of  bm  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's  wife.' 

I  On  the  Jewish  marriage  laws  and  practice  see  Josephus, 
Ant.  IT.  viiL  23 ;  Vita,  ^  76.  Also  of.  WUnsche,  Erldutming 
der  EaingMen,  pp.  62-S7 ;  Edersheim,  L^fe  and  Timtt  of  J  ana 
the  Mes$iaA,  L  Xt-S6*,  iL  832-334  ;  Tholuck,  Bergredt',  pp.  227- 
ZS4  [Eng.  tr.  pp.  217-221] ;  and  art.  Uaxjuasi  in  vol.  iii. 

g  Tboluck,  Btrgrede',  p.  230  (Eng.  tr.  p.  225],  thus  states  the 
Ublical  idea  of  marriage:  'Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution, 
having  for  its  aim  to  brmg  man  and  woman  to  an  indissoluble 
unity  of  body  and  spirit,  tliat  tbey  ntay  thus  mutually  com- 
pleaiat  caoh  other,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  family.' 


conception  of  marriage  Jesus  now  solemnly  re- 
affirms and  promul^^ates  aa  His  own  teaching. 

According  to  Mk  10'°-"  (cf.  Mt  19»-")  Jesus 
subsequently  spoke  further  on  the  subject  in 
private  to  Hb  disciples^  forbidding  remarriage 
after  divorce.  This  would  be  a  corollary  of  Uis 
previous  statement,  for  separation  might  not  pre- 
vent ultimate  realization  of  the  marriage  ideal  be- 
tween the  husband  and  the  wife,  while  remarriage 
would  elt'ectually  prevent  such  a  realization.  Much 
uncertainty,  however,  exists  as  to  just  what  Jesus 
said  about  remarriage.*  The  parallel  passages  to 
Mk  lO'o-",  which  appear  in  Mt  19»,  Lk  16W,  are 
in  serious  disagreement,  and  there  is  also  difficulty 
in  determining  the  best  textual  reading  in  some 
places.  These  variations  indicate  an  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  divorce  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  an  attempt  to  formulate  Jesus'  ideal  of 
marriage  into  practical  rules  of  conduct  for  specific 
cases.  The  words  of  Jesus  on  remarriage,  so  vari- 
ously reported,  reflect  the  different  views  on  the 
subject  which  were  current  among  the  Christians 
while  our  Gospels  were  in  process  of  formation. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Jesus  in  His  teaching 
concerning  marriage  is  dealing  with  the  principle 
and  the  ideal  of  marriage,  rather  than  enacting 
legal  statutes  in  regard  to  it.  The  whole  treat- 
ment of  His  words  as  marriage  legitlation,  which 
began  with  His  disciples  and  Eos  continued  to  the 
present  day,  is  a  mistake,  and  has  led  to  confusion. 
Hardship,  contradiction,  and  strife.  Jesus  here, 
as  always,  was  setting  forth  the  will  of  God  for 
men  in  revealing  the  purpose  and  the  Divine  con- 
ception of  the  institution  of  marriage.  He  there- 
fore establishes  the  ideal  of  marriage  as  a  perfect, 
permanent  union  in  body  and  spirit,  and  enjoins 

*  In  Ht  sn  19*  there  Is  a  striking  addition  to  the  words  ot 
Jesus  aa  recorded  in  Hk  10",  Lk  WS ;  ct.  also  1  Oo  710- This 
exceptive  phrase  «-«^emf  kiyw  wt^uets  or  fjuj  vei  wtfitti^  Is  taken 
to  mean  that  in  the  case  of  adultery  Jesus  explicitly  permitted 
the  divorce  and  remarriage  of  the  innocent  party.  But  this 
Matthsan  addition  falls  under  suspicion  for  four  reasons :  (1)  the 
Hatthaan  account  19>«,  with  which  S^i-"  is  probably  to  be 
asaociated,  is  distinctly  secondary  and  divergent  bom  that  of 
Mk  101-11 ;  (2)  this  exceptive  phrase  is  signiflcanljy  absent  from 
the  aooounts  In  Uaik,  Luke,  and  Paul :  (S)  the  exception  is  of 
a  statutory  nature,  wmle  Jeans  Is  establuhiiig  the  principle  and 
the  ideal  ot  marriage ;  (4)  in  aooordanoa  with  Jesns*  genetal 
teaching,  adultery  is  not  in  itteift  sufficient  gnnmd  for  olvoroe. 
Consequently,  the  opinion  is  becoming  strongly  supported  that 
these  words  of  the  Matthew  passages  ar«  a  mouitying  interpre- 
tation put  upon  Jesus'  tiwarning  by  a  geneiation  or  group  ot 
Christians  who  took  His  words  as  a  new  marriage  le^slation, 
and  regarded  the  statute  as  intolerably  severe  (so  Bleek, 
de  Wette,  Schneckenburger,  Bruce,  Hemrid,  H.  Weiss,  H. 
Holtzmann,  Wendt,  Schmiedel,  Booon).  In  this  case  Mark 
and  Luke  unite  in  preserving  Jesus'  actual  words,  which  laid 
down  a  principle  and  not  a  statute,  leaving  the  application  of 
this  principle,  aa  of  others,  to  be  worked  out  according  to  th* 
possibilities  of  the  drcumstancea  in  any  given  Instance  (cf.  Mai 
214-ie).  Similarly  Bacon  (Sarmon  on  (As  Jfount,  pp.  117, 177  ^). 
Other  scholan  hold  that  the  exoepttve  phrase  in  Matthew  is  an 
interpolation,  but  only  states  explicitly  what  was  already  im- 
plied as  true  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  tliat  the  aot  of  adultery 
actually  destroys  the  marriage  union  and  Is  the  divorce,  instead 
of  being  merely  a  proper  ground  of  divorce  (so  Meyer,  Tholudc, 
E.  Haupt,  B.  Weiss),  But  adultery  cannot  be  Hk  itte{f  a 
proper  ground  for  divorce  on  Gospel  prindples.  In  a  case  ot 
adultery,  divorce  might  be  necessary  it  the  offending  pariy 
persisted  in  tliia  evil  conduct,  wilful^  regardless  ot  aU  moiml 
sense  and  duty.  Suppose,  however,  that  after  the  wrong  liad 
been  done,  the  guilty  party  became  truly  repentant,  and  re- 
solved upon  a  right  life  henceforth?  The  (ioepel  requires  mercy 
rather  than  justice,  love  ruther  than  revenge;  forgiveness, 
patience,  and  long-suffering.  Tbe  prophet  Hosea,  in  his  trying 
marriage  relation,  had  discovered  toe  Divine  principle  involvM 
in  such  cases,  and  bad  recognized  that  In  dealing  lovingly  and 
forgivingly  with  a  wayward  wife  he  was  following  Ood's  own 
method  with  His  wayward  children  ;  of.  also  Jer  8l-l>.  Jesus 
most  impressively  taught  that  love,  gentleness,  and  torgiveneai 
were  to  chamcterin  the  true  Christian,  even  in  a  case  ot 
adultery ;  for  He  said  to  tbe  adulteress :  '  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee ;  go,  sin  no  more.'  Such  teaching  seemed  to  Om  early 
Church  quite  too  lenient,  so  that  this  incident  with  its  teaching 
failed  to  find  a  place  in  the  Gospels  until  the  2nd  cent.,  and 
then  not  a  suitable  one.  Jesus'  treatment  of  this  woman  has 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  interpretation  of  His  words  concerning 
divorce.  The  liard  spirit  of  vengeance  has  ruled  men's  thoughts 
rather  than  the  torgiving  spirit  ot  love. 
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all  the  married  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of 
this  ideaL  He  did  not  enter  into  the  casnistry 
of  the  matter,  bat  fixed  the  principle.  How 
far  in  actual  ecclesiastic  or  civic  legislation,  at 
any  j^ven  period  or  place,  the  ideal  can  be 
practicallT  formulated  and  demanded,  He  left 
for  the  decision  of  those  upon  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  sach  matters  devolved.  Marriage 
and  divorce  regulations,  npon  which  the  welfare 
of  society  so  largely  depends,  must  embody  the 
Divine  iaeal  to  tne  fullest  extent  made  possible 
by  the  stage  of  epiritaal,  moral,  and  social  pro- 
cress  concerned.  And  Christian  people  must  never 
fail  to  apply  to  themselves  this  Divine  marriage 
ideal ;  however  low  the  current  conception  of  mar- 
riage may  be,  or  whatever  laxity  the  civic  laws 
may  permit,  the  disciples  of  Christ  can  never  con- 
duct themselves  according  to  any  standard  but 
that  set  by  Him.  Not  that  they  most  regard  His 
teaching  as  statutory  and  divorce  as  never  per- 
missible ;  but  that  tne  act  of  divorce  wonld  be  a 
confession  of  complete  failure  to  attain  His  ideal, 
so  that  the  highest  deg[ree  of  effort,  patience, 
endurance,  and  self-sacnfice  should  be  used  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  permanence  and  the  per- 
fection of  a  marriage  union  when  undertaken.  In 
addition.  Christian  people  must  uphold  Jesus'  mar- 
riage ideal  in  the  world,  striving  by  every  means 
to  secure  its  increasing  recognition  and  realization 
in  society  at  large.  For  only  in  these  ways  can 
the  Kingdom  of  God  fully  come. 

The  next  subject  dealt  with  in  the  Sermon  is  the 
use  of  Oaths  (Mt  6"^).  The  oath  or  vow  was  a 
frequent  type  of  expression  in  all  antiquitjr,  and 
it»  use  has  diminished  little  with  the  passmg  of 
centuries.  In  its  origin  the  oath  was  a  solemn 
religious  act,  in  which  God — or  some  object  sacred 
to  Him  or  through  Him — was  invoked  as  a  witness 
of  the  truth  of  an  utterance  or  the  sincerity  of  a 
promise,  and  as  an  avenger  of  falsehood  and  of 
non-fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The  use  of  the 
oath  and  vow  is  recognized  and  approved  in  the 
OT  (cf.  Ex  22",  Dt  6»  10»,  Ps  63",  Is  45»  Jer  4', 
and  He  6'*'''),  and  the  commands  concerning  them 
look  towards  the  preservation  of  their  retigious 
character  and  solemn  function.  This  was  the 
intent  of  the  Third  Commandment,  'Thon  shalt 
not  take  tiie  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ' 
(Ex  20^  Dt  in  which  all  misuse  of  the  oath  is 
forbidden,  as  where  an  oath  is  taken  thoughtlessly 
or  maliciously,  or  to  cover  falsehood.*  In  the 
same  tenor  are  Lv  19'^ '  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my 
name  falsely,  so  that  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy 
God,' and  Nn  30"  When  a  man  voweth  a  vow  nnto 
the  Lord,  or  sweareth  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with 
a  bond,  he  shaU  not  break  his  word ;  he  shall  do 
according  to  all  that  prooeedeth  out  of  his  month.'  t 
The  form  of  Jesus'  expression  in  Mt  6"  takes  np 
the  substance,  though  not  the  exact  form,  of  these 
OT  teachings.  The  Jews  of  Jesus'  day  made  most 
extravagant  oae  of  the  oath,  both  in  friaqaency  and 
in  variety ;  some  oaths  were  regarded  as  binding 
and  some  as  not  binding,  the  difference  of  form 
being  purely  technical.| 

Chnst  denounced  this  casuistry  as  perverse  in 
the  extreme  (Mt  23'*-'').  And  in  this  passage  of 
the  Sermon  He  has  the  intention  of  sweeping  away 
the  whole  system  of  oaths  as  resting  upon  a  false 
theory,  namely,  that  a  man  might  use  two  qualities 
of  statement :  one  with  the  oath,  which  pledged 
him  to  truth  or  fulfilment ;  and  one  without  the 
oath,  which  required  neither  truth  nor  fnlfllment. 
As  a^tainat  this  doable-dealing  and  authorization 

*  On  the  Iiiteii>ntsti<Ki  of  the  Third  Oomnnndment,  see  Ooflln, 
Journal  of  Bib.  LtL  1900,  pp.  108-188;  srb  DsoALoaim  in  toL  L 

t  See,  farther,  Lv  M,  No  80"«,  Dt  28«>-«»,  Jk  11»«,  Jer  7», 
Elk  17l>,  Zeo  l>-*Sil,M»X  ». 

i  See  wfiowhe,  Brtd\U*ntng  der  Bvanaelim,  pp.  E7-80,  288- 
tat :  Uenheim,  LV*  i>d  Tima  «/  Jmu  tU  MutlaJk,  U.  17-U. 


of  falsehood,  Jesas  demands  that  a  man  shall  speak 
only  the  truth,  and  implies  that  an  oath  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  harmful.  This  interpretation  of 
Mt  6**^  is  that  of  the  early  Fathers  and  of  the 
majority  of  modem  oommentators.*  We  find  the 
same  teaching,  with  close  similarity  of  words,  in 
Ja  6"  '  But  aoove  all  things,  my  brethren,  s»  ear 
not,  neither  by  the  heaven,  nor  by  the  earth,  nor 
by  any  other  oath :  bat  let  your  yea  be  vea,  and 
your  nay,  nay ;  that  ye  fall  not  under  jnagmeut.' 
That  Jesus  submitted  to  the  high  priest's  oath  at 
His  trial  (Mt  26'*-  **),  as  a  matter  ot  the  moment's 
necessity,  is  in  no  way  against  this  interpretation.t 
Jesus  forbids  oaths  not  as  statutory  legislation,  so 
that  the  taking  of  an  oath  is  sinful ;  out  in  prin- 
ciple, on  the  ground  that  a  man  is  accountable  to 
God  for  every  utterance  (Mt  12^).  He  sets  forth 
the  ideal  of  tmthfalness  which  is  to  be  striven  for 
and  ultimately  accomplished.  A  Christian  can 
have  no  need  of  an  oath.  If  in  the  present  sta^ 
of  civilization  oaths  are  still  necessary  for  civie 
purposes,  then  Christians  must  seek  to  establish  a 
niguer  standard  of  honesty  in  speech,  aocording  to 
which  a  man's  simple  word  will  be  the  best  poanble 
goarantee  of  the  truth  and  performance  of  what 
he  says. 

<.  VnselJUhnus  and  Forgiveness. — MtO^^sLk 
6*- ".  The  OT  Law  did,  in  fact,  provide  that  punish- 
ment should  be  in  degree  and  kind,  '  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ' ;  thus  we  read  in 
Ex  Zl"-"*  '  Thou  shalt  give  life  for  life,  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  band  for  hand,  foot  for  foot, 
burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
stripe';  as  also  Lv  24"-'>,  Dt  19"-".J  This  lex 
talionis  was  understood  to  apply  to  all  relations  of 
men.  And  not  only  that,  for  God  Himself  was 
believed  to  be  retriontive  in  His  punishment,  so 
that  when  men  could  not  themselves  execute  the 
just  penalty  God  could  be  appealed  to  for  visiting 
retribution  upon  one's  enemies ;  cf.  Dt  23*-*  25"-'", 
Ps  36>-»  41"-  n  68»-»  68*-  •  69"-»  VS"-  109«-", 
Jer  17"  18",  La  3**^.  This  primitive  conception 
and  type  of  justice  was  probably  required,  at  least 
in  principle,  by  the  conditions  of  the  earliest 
civilization  to  which  it  ministered.  When  the 
modes  of  punishment  sabsequently  changed,  and 
pmalties  were  executed  no  longer  in  kind  but  in 
some  suitable  equivalent,  it  still  remained  true 
that  the  punishment  was  meant  to  be  retributive 
and  equal  to  the  crime.  It  Is  only  in  modem 
times  that  there  has  come  in  a  new  conception  of 
punishment,  aocording  to  which  society  is  to  be 

Srotected,  not  by  avenging  the  wrong  m  kind  or 
egree,  but  by  reforming  the  evil-doer.  This 
higher  type  of  justice,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
fontearance  and  helpfidness,  also  found  recognition 
in  IsraeL  "The  deeply  spiritual  saw  that  God's  action 
was  in  love,  meroyj  and  forgiveness,  and  they 
plead  for  a  like  principle  of  treatment  among  men ; 
so  Lv  19"  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance,  nor  bear 
any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people'; 
Dt  sSf*  '  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  recompense,'  i.e. 
(Sod's ;  Pr  20^  '  Say  not,  I  will  recompense  evil  t 
wMt  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee';  cf. 

*  So  Jastlii,  IreiuMU,  CSement  Alex.,  Orlgen,  Jerome,  Angus. 
tine ;  of  our  own  day,  Meyer,  Achelis,  Bruce,  B.  WelM,  H.  Weia^ 
•Dd  other*;  M*  esp.  Wendt,  Lthre  Je$u,  IL  210-2M  (Eng.  tr.  i. 
see-ZTS],  For  the  view  that  Jeia*  did  not  forbid  tU  oath*, 
bat  only  their  miraie,  thereby  simply  re-eetsbii«hing  the  OT 
teaching,  may  be  dted  Luther,  Calvin,  Bengel,  Stier,  Ewald, 
Eeim,  IholnA.  H.  Holtzmann  holds  that  Ht  6»«  is  intended 
to  forbid  all  oaths,  but  attributes  thli  tone  to  the  Eesenio 
tendende*  ot  the  Unt  Erangellat  rather  thao  to  Jeeua,  whose 
purpoeewaeonly  to  nbuke  Um  pioforioa  and  eesuiitiy  of  the 
Pharieaic  piaotioe. 

t  St  Paul's  UM  of  the  oath,  SOo  1"  ll".  Bo  1*,  Oal  1», 
1  Th  V,  and  elsewhere,  is  simpv  *  oontlnuation  of  the  OT  and 
Jewish  custom  in  its  best  uae ;  the  primitiTe  diristians  in  thii, 
aetnmany  other  reepecta,  failed  to  rise  at  once  to  theappicela. 
Uon  and  attainment  of  Jesus'  ideaL 

S  Similariy  the  Bammuiahl  Code  (&  SSM)  aaX  Nos.  US,  SOO 
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also  2  K  8"-",  La  3"-".  But  the  love  of  retalia- 
tion, the  zeal  for  ezeonting  Tengeance,  and  the 
passion  for  seeing  strict  justice  done  without  delay, 
held  the  field  in  both  OT  and  NT  times.  And 
oonseqnently,  when  Jesus  came,  He  found  little  of 
the  true  spirit  and  service  of  brotherhood. 

Against  this  false  and  hateful  temper  of  men 
Jesus  set  His  principle  of  unseliishness  and  for- 
giveness, following  out  the  higher  conception  pre- 
sented in  the  OT,  and  requiring  that  by  this 
principle  all  men  shall  determine  all  their  conduct 
towards  one  another.  In  order  to  make  His 
meaning  more  explicit  and  clear,  Jesus  used  four 
concrete  illustrations  (Mt  5**'*'),  in  them  suggesting 
what  kind  of  conduct  would  result  from  bving  by 
this  principle.  The  illustrations,  of  course,  are 
figurative,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  not  lita«lly 
but  in  their  main  idea.*  A  man  is  not  to  be 
thinking  constantljr  of  his  own  rightt,  as  though 
the  chief  aim  of  his  life  was  to  avenge  injustices 
and  slights  towards  himself  (v.") ;  He  must  be 
Nvilling  to  endure  wrongs,  to  sacrifice  his  feelings 
and  his  possessions,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  witn 
others  (v.*) ;  he  must  be  ready  to  labour  freely 
and  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  others,  without 
expecting  recompense  (v.*') ;  he  is  not  to  be  of  a 
grasping,  penurious  disposition — rather  he  is  to 
assist  others  in  every  reasonable  way  (v.**).t 

In  this  principle  of  forgiving  love  and  unselfish 
service  lies  the  essence  of  Jesus'  ethical  teaching 
it  has  been  well  called  '  the  secret  of  Jesus.'  §  On 

*  In  Jn  ISB'B  it  cu  be  nen  that  Jem*  did  not  lure  In  mind 
Btenl  non-naistwioe,  linoe  He  did  not  Hinuelf  pnetiM  it 
TbtXi  certain  indiridiuli  (most  recently  Tbiftoi)  and  MCto 
(Anabaptista,  Hennonitea,  Quaken)  have  talten  thcae  layings 
literally,  as  statutes  to  be  obeyed,  ii  not  to  the  credit  either  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Jesoaor  of  their  own  common- 
sense.  Such  literalism  i*  the  perversion  of  tmxt  method  and 
intent,  and  Is  ona  o(  th*  wont  enemies  of  the  OonWL  tor  it 
holds  up  the  teaching  of  Jtius  to  th*  ridicule  of  all  sane, 
thinking  men. 

t  In  T.»  the  rS  mnfZ  cannot  be  tbe  Evil  One  (as  thought  tqr 
Chrysostom  and  Tbeophylact),  for  Jesus  would  have  him  tor 
ever  lesisted ;  it  might  be  reguded  aa  a  neuter  noun,  referring 
to  evil  in  general  (so  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  Ewald,  Achella, 
Kfibel) ;  but  probably  ina  evil  man  is  meant  who  offers  the 
Indiniiilee  and  demands  described ;  cf.  r»v^  in  v.tf  and  Lk 
6>- «  (so  H.  Holtimaim.  NS^ren,  B.  Weiss).  The  ittikr  nvyhm 
'  of  Mt  6V  la  altered  In  Lk  6>>  to  sunply  rit  nmyint,  since  the  Urst 
blow  would  natnially  ba  given  by  the  right  hand  upon  the  left 
cheek.  In  v.<*  MtOvm  means  to  bring  a  legal  action  asalnst 
one  (cL  1  Go  tn,  m  order  to  secure  property  of  some  Idnd  from 
liim.  Tlie  xr'it  (njhf )  wa*  the  common  (Mental  under-garment 
worn  next  th*  hodj,  wlin*  the  liUmt  (n^l^lr,  "^yfi  was  tha  more 
costly  and  elegaDt  tunic  or  over-garment  (cf.  ut  Dmss)  ;  that 
Is,  if  a  man  attempt*  to  get  from  you  by  law  a  little  property, 
giire  him  much  In  order  to  avoid  quarrel  and  litigation  with 
him.  In  the  Luke  parallel  (.8^  the  idea  of  a  lawsuit  is  replaced 
by  that  of  a  peraonal  assault,  In  which  case  the  outer  garment 
would  first  be  taken,  after  which  tlie  Inner  garment  was  to  be 
offered.  In  v.o  the  iyymfiru  (cf.  B.  Weiss,  Meyer-Komm, 
A.  d.  Mattattm.  ta  loc)  refers  to  ofBdal  impressment  for  tem- 
poniy  service,  a  common  practice  in  that  day  (Mt  270) ;  Jesus 
uses  It  aa  a  figure  to  teach  that  men  must  assist  others  by 
generously  given  and  wHIlng  service.  Luks  does  not  have  ttua 
verse,  peniapa  because  It  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  aa 
literally  referring  to  legal  requiiiitiona  instead  of  figuratively  to 
an  social  relations.  In  v.<3  is  added  a  fourth  Illnstration  which, 
because  It  Is  somewhat  loosely  Joined  to  Uie  preceding,  and  out 
of  deference  to  the  number  8,  has  been  regarded  by  some 
scholus  (Ewald,  H.  Holtimann,  Kdstlin,  Wittlohen)  a*  a  re- 
maining fia^ent  of  a  separate  section  of  this  discourse,  treat- 
ing of  the  interpretation  of  the  Eighth  Commandment ;  they 
would  therefore  insert  between  v.<i  and  v.O  something  lilie 
this,  drawn  from  Ex  W.  Dt  6l>  iMli-U  .luimn,  in  iffiBv 
ti  mXhi^Ut  mwiirM  H  rt  IfAMTm  rS  rrmzS*  iyii  tl  Xtym  v/uf  rm 
minim,  etc.  This  eiplanatton  of  v.o  has  not,  however,  found 
general  acceptance,  being  spedflcally  rejected  by  Tholnck, 
Meyer,  Feine,  B.  Welas,  and  others ;  Luke  has  the  sajring  in 
the  same  oonnezion  a*  Matthew,  and  It  joins  well  enougli, 
logically,  to  vT.<S4i.  verse  does  not  refer,  at  least  direcuy, 
to  the  lending  of  money  without  requiring  the  pavment  of 
interest  (so  Feine,  on  the  baai*  of  Sz  W^,  Lv  26^,  Dt  W 
2S»,  against  Tholuck,  B.  Weiss). 

:  See  esp.  Hamack,  Dot  Wttm  du  Chriatntunu,  IBOl,  pp. 
46-47  (Eng.  tr.  pp.  70-74]. 

I  Matt.  Arnold,  IMtnUun  and  Dogma,  p.  181 1  See  also 
Mt  S0»H,  Mk  8n-*T,  Lk  QH-H,  and  oL  Is  60*  631".  St.  Paul 
also  teaches  with  gnat  emphasis  th*  same  forgiving  and  selt- 
•acriflcing  principle  of  life  (Bo  12i7-a,  i  Co  fii-S,  l  Th  619 ;  cf.  also 
1  P3»). 


this  princi|jle  God  acts  towards  men,  and  on  this 

Principle  men  must  act  towards  one  another, 
esus  not  only  taught  this  standard  of  life,  but 
He  realized  it  in  His  ministry  and  in  His  death, 
thereby  becoming  the  perfect  example  of  human 
love  and  service.  These  are  tbe  qualities  which 
make  true  brotherhood.  One  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  Jesus,  in  setting  forth  this  principle 
as  tne  supreme  guide  in  men  s  dealings  with  one 
another,  liad  the  intention  of  overthrowing  the 
civic  laws  which  society  requires  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  welfare;  any  such  interpretation  would 
reduce  His  sayings  to  absnrdity.  What  He  pur- 
posed was  to  make  men  recognize  the  wretchedness 
of  a  standard  of  conduct  which  rests  upon  the 
ideas  of  revenge  and  retaliation,  of  for  ever  insist- 
ing upon  one's  rights  and  one's  dignity,  of  working 
only  for  one's  self  and  never  for  others,  of  getting 
as  much  and  giving  as  little  as  possible.  Civic 
laws  and  private  practice  must  accept  this  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  embody  it,  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
way,  but  to  the  same  end.* 

*  Similarly  Bacon,  SermoH  m  ths  Mount,  pp.  109-U4:  'The 
Sermon  is  not  legislative,  as  our  First  Evangelist  seems  to  renid 
it,  but  prophetic.  It  does  not  enact,  but  interpreta.  It  does 
not  lay  down  rules,  lint  opens  up  principles.  .  .  .  Matthew,  as 
w*  have  seen,  is  quit*  absorbed  in  the  relation  of  the  new  Torak 
to  the  old.  So  much  so  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  that  his 
material  is  not  really  a  series  of  new  enactments,  but  in  reality. 
Just  as  Luke  perceives,  a  simple  application  to  tiie  situation  of 
that  one  principle  which  Jesus  elsewhere  enunciates  more 
briefly ;  aiid  not  then  aa  anaoting  something  new,  but  a*  ez- 
pteinrng  the  old  [Mt  22SM0].>  fiSi-M  gjves  •Illustrations  of 
the  one  prineipU  wUch  Jesus  saw  in  "all  the  Law  and  tils 
Prophets,"  and  saw  as  wall  In  all  nature  and  hlstoty,  that  til* 
divine  calling  is  to  ministering  love  and  aervios— that  and  that 
alone.'  Thayer,  Journal  of  Bibl.  Ut.  ItOOb  p,  149:  "Jesus  is 
not  Intent  on  giving  precept*,  but  would  lay  emphasis  on  ntin- 
dplea.  Tb*  dfitinoaon  between  the  two  is  moat  important.  A 
precept  is  a  direction  napeoting  a  given  aoUon ;  it  is  definite, 
precise,  spedflo,  fitting  and  belongiiig  to  pactioular  case*.  A 
prindplew  on  the  other  hand.  Is  oomprehensive  and  fundamental ; 
It  pieaoibes,  not  nartioular  actions,  bat  a  course  of  oondnot. 
...  A  nsoept  Idas  him  do,  a  prindpl*  trabia  him  to  be :  and 
sobegMitliatinwanlness  aiul  oontliniltr  which  are  essential  to 
charaoter,*  B.  Webs,  Moyr-Komn.  C  d.  Mattngm.  <n  toe. : 
•Jesus  anilalns  that  His  will,  as  He  would  have  it  fulflUed  in 
the  KIngremi  of  Qod,  dsmanda  th*  lorlMating,  self-torgetful  love 
which  rmounce*  all  standing  on  one's  rights  and  desire  for 
retaliation.  Jesus  iilustratea  the  general  principle  by  oonoret* 
examples,  which  are  not  to  be  undwrstood  a*  literal  eommands  to 
be  obeyed,  but  as  setting  forth  a  general  standard  according  to 
the  main  idea  contahiea  in  them.'  Tholaak,  Ororede',  p.  291 
[Eng.  tr.  pp.  269,  270] :  "The  commands  in  vrJ*^  are  to  be 
regarded  as  only  concrete  Illustrations  of  til*  state  of  mind  and 
heart  required. .. .  It  Is  only  the  spirit  of  revenge  tliat  our  Lord 
oondemns,  and  thereforeit  Is  not  inconsistent  with  Bis  command 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  law.'  Burton  and  Mathews, 
Cmstruetiw  SCudiw  in  th*  Lift  <if  C^ritt,  p.  105 :  '  Some  have 
nndertaken  to  apply  such  sayings  as  "  Benst  not  him  that  ia 
evU,"  and  "Olve  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,"  lltenUy  as  fixed 
rules.  But  this  Is  utterly  to  mislnterprst  Jesuai  This  whole 
discourse  is  a  criticism  of  the  Pharisees  tor  making  morality 
consist  in  a  literal  keeping  of  the  rules  ot  the  OT.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  It  simply  Impoae*  a  n*w  set  of  rules. 
Others,  feeling  that  a  literal  obedleno*  to  thes*  rules  Is  Impos- 
sible, if  not  also  harmful,  give  up  all  attempt  to  obey  the 
teachings  ot  this  discourse.  Both  are  wrong.  [Jesus  taahet 
here]  tbe  prineiph,  which  we  ought  always  to  strive  to  follow. 
The  single  precepts  are  Intended  to  correct  the  selfishness  and 
narrowness  that  Jesus  saw  about  Him,  and  to  point  out  some  of 
the  ways  in  wUch  the  principle  may  be  applieo.  They,  too,  are 
to  be  obeyed,  always  in  spirit,  and  in  letter  when  such  an 
obedience  ia  consistent  with  the  principle.  If  a  man  would 
fallow  Jesus,  he  must  not  resist  an  enemy  In  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge ;  nor  should  be  refuse  to  give  to  a  bwgar  from  a  selfish 
motive.  It  he  resist  or  withhold,  he  must  do  so  because  love, 
regard  tor  the  highest  well-being  of  society  in  general,  requlree 
It.'  Plummer,  Cemm.  on  Luke,  p.  186:  'The  tour  precepts 
here  given  (6'''><0  are  starUing.  It  is  impossible  for  either 
govenunenta  or  individuals  to  keep  them.  A  State  which 
endeavoured  to  shape  its  policy  in  exact  accordance  with  them 
would  soon  cease  to  exist ;  and  It  individuals  acted  in  strict 
obedience  to  them,  society  would  be  reduced  to  anarchy. 
Violence,  robbery,  and  shameless  exaction  would  be  supreme. 
The  inference  is  that  thm  an  not  preeeptt,  (nU  iUtutrationt 
of  principlet.  They  are  In  the  form  of  rules ;  but  as  Uiey 
cannot  be  kept  as  rules,  we  are  compelled  to  look  beyond  the 
letter  to  the  spirit  wUch  they  embody.  If  Christ  had  given 
precept*  which  could  be  kept  literally,  we  might  easily  nav* 
reatea  content  with  observing  the  letter,  and  have  never  pene- 
trated to  the  spirit.  What  is  the  spirit?  Among  other  things, 
this  :  tliat  resistance  of  evil  and  refusal  to  part  witn  our  property 
must  never  be  a  personal  matter ;  so  tar  aa  w*  are  concerned 
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/.  Universal  £ow.  — Mt  6*«=Lk  e"-"-"^. 
When  Jesus  begins  this  sixth  para^aph  illostra- 
tive  of  His  statements  in  Mt  5"'"  with  the  words 
'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy,'  He  is  not 
quoting  precisely  any  OT  or  extra-biblical  utter- 
ance on  record  (cf.  Sir  18").  The  clause '  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour '  is  found  in  Lv  19"  '  Thou  ahalt 
not  take  vengeance,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against 
the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shaft  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.'  Bat  the  farther  clause, 
'  and  hate  thine  enemy,'  whUe  not  appearing  in 
that  form,  is  really  implied  in  the  words  'the 
children  of  thy  people,'  which  fixes  a  national 
limitation  apon  the  teaching  in  the  Leviticus 
passage.  There  was  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews 
a  protoond  contempt  and  disregard  of  other  nation- 
alities (cf.  Dt  23»*25»»-'*.  tbe^ook  of  Jonah,  esp. 
3>'>-4").  So  that  the  phrase  '  hate  thine  enemy ' 
justly  characterized  the  prevailing  OT  conception 
of  social  duty  (in  spite  of  occasiomu  efforts  towards 
a  larger  idea.  Ex  23*' *),  the  ' enemy'  signifying 
any  foreigner  who  did  not  enter  into  Hebrew  prac- 
tices, and  the  '  hatred '  s^ifying  their  superior 
disdain  for  other  peoples.  'The  same  hatred  towards 
all  Gentiles  was  felt  by  the  stricter  Jews  of  Jesus' 
day;  and  the  Pharisaic  pride  and  exclusiveness 
went  BO  far  as  to  include  in  the  sphere  of  their 
hatred  the  lower  classes  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves who  did  not  satisfactorily  observe  the  Law 
(Jn  7"  'This  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the 
law  are  accursed '). 

When  Jesus  seU  over  against  this  national  bigo- 

we  must  be  willing  to  suffer  ktiU  more  and  to  nurcnder  still 
more.  It  it  ri^ht  to  withstand  and  even  to  punish  those  wiio 
injure  us ;  but  in  order  to  correct  them  and  to  protect  society, 
not  because  of  any  personal  ^nimna  It  is  right  sjso  to  with- 
hold our  posHessions  from  those  who  without  good  reason  ask 
for  them ;  but  in  order  to  check  idleness  and  effronteiy,  not 
because  we  are  too  fond  of  our  possessions  to  part  «4tt>  them. 
So  tar  OS  our  personal  feeling  goes,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  offer 
the  other  cheek,  and  to  give  without  desire  of  reooreiy  what- 
ever Is  denmnded  or  taken  from  us.  Love  knows  no  limits  but 
those  which  love  itself  imposes.  When  love  resists  or  refuses, 
it  is  because  compliance  would  be  a  violation  of  love,  not  because 
it  would  invnive  KM*  or  suffering.'  Oore,  Sermom  on  Ou  Mount, 

[I.  103  f. :  '  We  may  truly  say  that  the  Sermon  gives  us  a  social 
aw  for  Cbristiaiis.  That  is  true  in  this  sense :  the  Sermon 
gives  us  principles  of  action  which  every  Christian  must  apply 
and  reapply  in  ois  social  conduct.  But  just  because  it  emtxxiUea 
motives  and  principles  and  does  not  give  legal  enactments,  it  must 
appeal  in  the  first  instance  to  the  individual,  to  his  hesjt  and 
conscience ;  and  it  is  only  as  the  character  thus  formed  must 
set  itself  to  remodel  social  life  on  a  fresh  basis,  that  the  Sermon 
can  become  a  social  law  for  Christians.  You  cannot  take  any 
one  of  its  prescriptions  and  apply  it  as  a  social  law  at  once. 
Tou  cannot  take  the  maxim,  "  If  a  man  smite  thee  on  the  one 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,"  or,  "  If  aman  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also,"  and  make  it  obligatory  on 
Christians  as  a  rule  of  external  conduct,  without  upsetting 
the  whole  basis  of  society,  sod  without  ignoring  a  contrary 
maxim  which  our  Lord  gives  us  in  another  connexion.  But 
each  of  the  maxims  can  be  taken  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  individual,  to  become  a  principle  of  ea<^  man's  own  chai^ 
acter  and  conduct,  and  then  to  reappean  retranslated  into 
social  action,  according  to  the  srisdom  of  the  time,  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  man,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Church.* 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  Dr.  Banday  (art.  Jisdb 
CuKiBT,  vol.  ii.  p.  821)  can  sar :  '  The  ethical  idasl  of  Christi- 
anity is  the  ideal  of  a  ChurcL  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
also  the  ideal  of  the  State.  It  we  are  to  say  the  truth,  we  must 
admit  that  parts  of  it  would  become  impracticable  if  they  were 
transferred  from  the  individual  standing  alone  to  govermnenti 
or  individuals  representing  society.'  A  similar  view  was  advo. 
cated  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  In  the  FortniahUy  Review, 
Jan.  1890.  This  miaoonoeption  of  Jesus'  teadiuog  seems  to 
arise  out  of  a  contusion  of  principles  with  precepts.  Social 
ethics  and  individual  ethics  cannot  rest  upon  difrerent  prin- 
HpUt :  but  the  principles  of  ethic*  will  call  tor  different  out- 
workings  in  concrete  cases  of  their  application— and  this  will  be 
as  true  for  individuals  as  for  society.  The  people  acting  collec- 
tively through  their  governing  officials  (the  State)  ore  required 
to  act  according  to  precisely  uie  same  ethical  standard  as  when 
they  are  acting  individually ;  namely,  they  are  bound  to  obey 
the  principles  of  forgiving  kindness  to  all  (Ml  B»'^),  of  moral 
purity  ot  protection  of  marriage  (5»'f  ),  of  honeslv  in 

speech  (6B^,  of  an  absence  of  the  revengeful  spirit  (63»),  of 
Iong-*ufIerlng  (6*>),  of  helpfulness  (Ml),  of  generosity  (5«),  and 
of  an  all-^mBracing  love  (MS^  Can  any  one  think  that  the 
State  is  not  bound  so  to  aott 


r. 


try  and  caste  spirit  His  own  teaching,  Mt  5^ '  Lore 
your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  lhat  persecute 
you,'  the  term '  enemies '  is  to  be  understood  in  th« 
most  comprehensive  and  general  sense  of  all  who 
do  not  feel  and  act  lovingly  towards  one.  It  no 
longer  means  'foreigners,  for  Jeens  has  removed 
all  national  barriers,  making  aU  men  brethren  (cf. 
Ac  17**).  To  the  primitive  Christians  the  out- 
standing class  of '  enemies '  were  those  referred  to  by 
Jesus  as  their  persecutors  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
as  also  in  Mt  5"*'".  Jesus  wishes  to  establisih 
the  principle  of  a  universal  love  which  would 
unite  all  men  in  a  complete  human  brotherhood.* 
Every  man  is  to  love  every  other  man,  and  to  serv* 
him  so  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power,  with  reason- 
able regard  to  all  his  duties.  Barriers,  castes, 
classes,  distinctions  of  all  kinds  are  removed,  so 
that  love  and  service  are  to  be  all-inclusive.  When 
the  scribe  propounded  to  Jesus  the  qaeetion, '  Who 
is  my  neighbour?'  He  replied  with  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lO'*'*'),  in  which  He  set 
forth  clearly  and  impressively  that  the '  neighiwur ' 
whom  one  is  to  love  '  as  himself '  is  any  one  and 
every  one.  And  this  love  which  Jesus  enjoins  is 
not  to  be  of  the  self-seeking  kind  which  is  common 
in  the  world.  There  may  be  no  real  love.  He  says, 
in  the  exchanges  of  attention  and  courtesy  which 
men  are  accustomed  to  make  with  one  another, 
for  it  may  proceed  on  a  commercial,  quid  pro  quo 
basis.  The  Gospel  demands  a  different  Idna  of 
relation  between  men  which  is  not  self-seeking, 
does  not  ask  how  much  will  be  given  in  return,  la 
bestowed  freely  without  thought  of  recompense. 
And  here  appears  the  close  logical  relation  between 
these  verses  and  vv."-**,  for  vv.*^  carry  forward 
to  complete  expression  the  thought  which  nnderliea 
the  previous  word8.t 

This  kind  of  love,  all-embracing,  nnremittSngi 
realizing  itself  in  both  feeling  and  conduct,  has  its 
origin  and  perfect  manifesUttion  in  Grod,^  who 
cares  for  all  men,  however  they  treat  Him.  He 
sets  the  example  of  universal  love  and  service, 
which  Jesus  reveals  in  His  words  and  deeds.  And 
men  by  following  this  example  in  their  relations  to 
one  another  become  the  'sons'  of  God  (Mt  5^), 
because  in  essential  respects  they  feel  and  act  like 
Him.  The  sonship  thus  spoken  of  is  a  moral  son- 
ship,  which  is  attained  by  choosing  to  be  and  do 
what  is  right,  rather  than  a  genetic  sonship,  which 
is  inherent  because  God  has  made  men  in  His  own 

*  For  the  Biblical  teaching  ocmceming  love,  see  esp.  art.  Lots 
in  vol.  ill. 

t  Lk  6>7-^*^  has  a  different  order  of  the  contents  from 
that  of  Ut  if  the  2iattluean  material  were  arranged  in  the 

same  order,  the  verses  would  sUnd :  («)•  7>«>  ; 

and  Lk  6"-  ii*  is  an  addition  or  expansion  for  which  Matthew 
has  no  poralleL  It  Is  not  easy  to  determine  which  order  i*  Um 
more  likely  to  have  been  otiginaL  The  striking  diflerenoes  in 
the  wording  of  the  passsgea,  however,  indicate  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Luke's  aooount  is  secondary,  with  much  verbal  modifica- 
tion :  thus  in  w,^-  38  expansions  appear ;  in  v.ss  z^Pf  ie  found 
inst^id  of  /Mr^it  as  in  Mt  6^,  a  manifest  dropping  of  a  Jewish 
for  a  OentUe  or  universal  term  (though  Luke  has  /MrSit  at  6^0) ; 
in  the  some  and  following  verses,  and  for  the  same  reason,  Luke 
twice  has  afiMfmkv,  once  instead  of  4  nkSttu,  once  instead  of 
tl  id>i«W ;  in  v.n  Luke  has  A>«0»r«i«Tn  instead  of  Matthew's 
««ir«t#ii<r^  a  Jewish  custom;  in  v.3s  Luke  has  wm  "f^irrm 
tiistead  of  Matthew's  dsarly  more  original  kJm  t, E  wurpit  ift^  nS 
i*  nima»»if ;  in  the  same  verse  Luke  reduces  the  fine  Jewish 
words  about  Ood's  making  the  sun  rise  and  the  rain  fall  to  a 
commonplace  Gentile  phrase,  x^qrrk  Smv  ivi  rtiut  ix'V'f^  '"^ 
ntfifie;  in  v.M  Luke  changes  the  imperatival  future  form 
ImrOt,  common  in  the  hXX  through  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  occasionally  found  in  the  NT  {e.g.  Mt  6«  6°  2237-39),  to  a 
better  Greek  form,  the  imperative  yiftm ;  he  has  also  the  less 
Jewish  and  less  lofty  tiMripfjufu  instead  of  Matthew's  Bigoificant 
n'Ai/M ;  and  again  he  has  only  i  wu.ixp  vftAi  instead  of  Matthew's 
i  rmrrj  ufui,  <  lufinK.  These  numerous  and  important  varia- 
tions in  the  two  accounts  of  these  verses  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  Matthew's  form  is  much  nearer  to  the  historical 
words  spoken  by  Jesus,  and  that  the  Third  Gospel  contain* 
material  which  had  undergone  wide  verbal  divergence,  partly 
perhaps  in  Luke's  own  hands,  bat  mainly  in  the  earlier  dentil* 
tranmnission. 

t  So  in  the  Johannine  writings  frequently,  Jn  V*,  1  Jn  i*.  >*-  >* 
cf.  also  Ro 
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image  (Gn  1**).*  Jesus  therefore  commands  men 
to  oe  perfect  in  love  as  God  is  perfect  in  ]ove,t 
letting  before  them  an  al»oIute  ideal  of  social 

foodness ;  not  that  the  ideal  is  at  once  attainable, 
at  that  towards  its  realization  every  man— and 
all  men  together — most  striTe,  and  in  God's  provi- 
dence  this  striving  will  ultimately  achieve  success. 

jf.  Beligumi  Worship. — Mt  (no  parallel 

in  Lk).^  The  connexion  of  these  verses  with  the 
historical  Sermon  cannot  well  be  doubted;  they 
follow  in  logical  consecution  upon  the  material 
contained  in  Mt  5*"",  illustrating  the  true  right- 
eousness still  further  and  on  another  side.  The 
ideal  life  which  was  characterized  in  vv.**",  enjoined 
in  vv. '*''*,  and  illustrated  with  regard  to  character 
and  service  in  tt.*'-*,  is  farther  illustrated  in  these 
verses  with  regard  to  religious  worship.  Alms- 
giving, prayer,  and  fasting  were,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Jews,  three  of  the  chief  elements  of  religion, 
and  received  a  disproportionate  attention ;  while 
the  three  performances,  really  so  different  in  im- 
portance, were  regarded  as  about  equally  necessary 
and  useful.!  In      which  forms  an  introduction 

*  On  ttds  lOiuUp  M  Wendt,  Lthn  Juu,  U.  lit  t.  In  uilnr 
the  tenn  'Father  tor  ezpiendog  mcwt  completely  Bis  con- 
ception of  Ood,  Jems  thinks  of  the  faxMy  ss  most  ohaimeter- 
istic  of  the  lelstion  between  God  ud  men.  In  the  bunily  the 
sons  majbe  either  true  or  tkbe  to  their  relation  to  their  father ; 
If  thej  lore,  honour,  and  obey  him  they  realize  their  sonship— 
they  are  sons  indeed ;  it  they  disrespect  him,  disgnce  him,  and 
dlsresard  his  will  Vua  are  not  sons  In  the  moral  sense,  tor  they 
repncuate  their  sonship.  But  the  actual  genetto  sonship  is 
none  the  less  a  taot,  even  if  the  sons  will  not  acknowledge  and 
exalt  it.  So  In  the  relation  of  men  to  Ood ;  they  do  not  in 
reality  toeome  His  sons  anvmore  than  He  hmma  their  Father ; 
thig  mutual  ijssiiiliil  relation  exists  from  the  flrrt,  tor  all  men 
are  Hij  sons,  and  He  is  the  Father  of  all.  But  the  NT  use  of 
the  tenn  'son' is  generally  a  moral  one,  and  those  only  are 
deaigttated  'sons*  who  honour  and  realize  their  sonship.  This 
dors  not  deny  the  genetic,  spiritual  sonship,  however,  which  the 
ST  also  teaches. 

t  The  words  of  Jesus,  'ye  shall  be  perfect,'  can  have  only  the 
apenUive  force,  as  In  Ijk  6!"  (so  Meyer,  U.  Holtzmann,  B.  Weiss, 
K.  Weiss,  Wendt,  Blass,  and  nearly  all) ;  cf.  Burton,  Mooit  and 
trma  <n  ST  Oreek,  t  S7.  The  whole  v.O  is  made  up  from  OT 
language ;  e.a.  Lv  10*  (LXX)  reads,  myt4i  Inrtfi,  «tv  Hytif  tlu4 
himifuf  itA  ifMA;  ct.  alsol.TllM,  lPlU;andDtlS>3(LX^ 
reads,  Wx«<c  Un  ifumu  mfmi  nS  Ihti  rm>.  But  the  thought  of 
Ikcse  similar  OT  passages,  as  their  contexts  show,  is  of  leritioal 
pmity  and  national  aeparateneas,  and  It  is  therefore  superficial 
as  compared  with  the  deep  meaning  which  Jesus  puts  into  the 
words.  In  Mt  i'"  we  have  the  dosing  rerae  of  the  short  section 
Tr.<**  concerning  universal  love  (so  Achelis,  Bruce,  Heinrid, 
H.  Holtimann,  Tholuck,  B.  Weiss),  not  a  general  summary  con- 
elusion  of  the  whole  section  rr,o-»  (so  Burton,  Ibbeken,  H. 
WeissX  The  nXim  refers  only  to  perfection  in  lore,  not  to  the 
whole  aeries  of  attributes  which  constitute  the  perfection  of 
Ood  in  the  theological  sense,  or  to  the  comprehensive  idea  of 
human  perfection.  This  love  which  Jesus  establishes  as  the 
principle  of  the  ideal  life,  to  he  (elt  and  acted  upon  by  every 
man  towards  every  other  man,  cannot  be  understood  as  condon- 
ing the  sins  or  imperfections  in  the  character  and  service  of 
others,  but  insists  upon  viewing  men  not  as  they  are  but  as  they 
Bsay  be  and  should  be,  and  upon  rendering  them  every  assist- 
ance of  sympathy,  counsel,  and  help  towaras  the  att^ment  of 
«he  Divine  ideaL  It  is  thus  that  Ood  has  dsalt  with  men,  and 
we  are  to  do  likewise  for  one  another. 

t  The  account  Of  the  Sermon  in  Luke  does  not  contain  this 
section,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  no  parallel  appears 
lor  Mt  namely,  because  these  passages  are  so  saturated 
with  Jewish  phraseology,  ideas,  and  customs  as  to  be  difficult 
al  understanding  for  OenUle  readers  (so  Feine,  WendtX  Here 
also,  ss  there,  it  is  more  likely  that  Luke's  sources  did  not 
eoDtain  these  sections  than  that  Luke  himself  excised  them. 

f  The  giving  of  alms  was  held  to  M  a  primary  duty  and  a 
oieaDS  of  salvation,  as  seen  already  in  the  Apocrypha,  To  47-n 
Ul>.10  itfrU,  Sir  «i-  <  710,  cf .  also  Ps  411,  Is  tgl-  M,  Dn  4*1 ;  there  are 
also  many  striking  Babbinio  sayings  oonceming  the  merit  of 
•fasagiving  (see  art.  ALMSorvuia  in  vol.  L ;  Weber,  JUditeht 
TkmSogSe,  pp.  88&-288 ;  Wonsche,  EriauUrung  der  Bvangetim, 
00  Mt  (fl-*).  The  Oreek  word  in  nse  for  the  alms  is  iXm/ur^m 
(the  motive  employed  by  metonomy  for  the  thing),  as  here  in 
v.>,  repreaenting,  perhaps,  ngn^ ;  since  this  Ileb.  word  meant 
psiasarily  '  ri^hteousnea,'  it  came  about  that  iuuiwum  might 
also  have  this  special  meaning,  but  that  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  )ia.  is  used  here  in  v.l  (the  textual  variant  at  this  point, 
biMiifs44vm,  is  improbable  on  both  external  and  internal  evidence). 
Fimyer  was  offered  by  the  Jews  thrice  d^ly ,  at  9  a.  m.  ,  at  12  noon, 
and  at  8  r.  IL  (ct.  Ac  3'X  and  on  three  da}-s  in  the  week  the  people 
went  to  the  s}'nae(wue  for  prayer.  Liturgical  forms  of  prayer 
srera  in  Oie  (ct.  Uc  11>,  and  Mishna,  tractate  Berakhoth),  and 
tbsy  ware  recited  at  the  proper  time  wherever  one  might  be. 
rating  was  prescribed  by  the  OT  'or  the  Day  of  Atonement  ' 


to  the  group,  Jesus  gives  the  key  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  whole :  *  He  does  not  pronounce  against 
the  acts  themselves,  but  against  the  spirit  and 
purpose  which  too  often  animated  the  doing  of 
them.  Religions  worship,  such  as  almsgiving  (which 
the  Jews  rightly  considered  an  act  of  worship), 
prayer  and  fasting,  must  never  be  performed 
ostentatiously,  with  the  intent  of  securing  a  reputa- 
tion for  piety.  It  was  mainly  the  proud,  hypo- 
critical Pharisees  who  were  guilty  of  such  motives 
in  their  worship  ;  but  the  multitude  of  common 
people  to  whom  Jesus  was  now  speaking  had  been 
Drought  up  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  the  Pharisees,  and  were  therefore 
in  great  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  Pharisaic 
example  of  ostentation,  worldiiness,  and  deceit. 

Jesus  will  therefore  warn  them  against  these 
specific  errors  of  their  religious  leaders,  and  in 
contrast  exhibit  the  cheiracter  of  true  religious 
worship.  The  three  acta  of  almsgiving  (vv.*"*), 
prayer  (vv,*-  •),  and  fasting  (w.*")  are  treated  in 
a  parallel  way,  the  same  thing  beinc  said  of  each 
in  almost  the  same  language.  When  they  give 
money  in  the  synagogues,  or  upon  other  occasions, 
for  charitable  objects,  it  is  to  be  contributed  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  with  no  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  reputation  of  generosity  for  themselves  (cf. 
Ac  6''").  Against  almsgiving  in  itself  He  does 
not  speak,  but  only  of  the  motive  behind  it.  The 
giving  of  mon^  to  assist  others  is,  in  fact,  an  act 
of  worship  to  God,  and  a  necessary  element  of  all 
true  righteousness.  But  such  giving  must  be 
quietly  done,  without  providing  or  even  wishing 
that  others  may  know  of  the  fact  or  the  amount, 
in  order  that  one  may  receive  credit  therefor.f  So 
also  when  men  pray,  as  pray  they  must,  their 
prayers  are  to  be  a  genuine  communing  with  God, 
instead  of  being  designed  to  win  the  praise  of  men 
for  a  superior  piety.t  To  counterfeit  true  spiritual 
comm  anion  with  God  is  an  intolerable  profanation 
of  religion.  Jesus,  of  course,  hns  no  thought  of 
forbidding  prayer  in  public,  but  He  will  have  only 
sincere  prayers  made,  whether  in  public  or  private. 
And  if  they  fast,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
regularly  and  often,  they  are  to  observe  the  fast 
AS  a  simple  humiliation  before  God,  not  forced 
upon  others  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  credit  for 
exceptional  devontness.§    On  another  occasion 

(Lv  Itfi^),  and  was  practised  on  other  occasions  also  (Ex  M^, 
1  S  7°,  28 12i<,  Jer  3^,  Dn  lOS).  The  prophets  sometimes  spoke 
against  it  (Is  68>^,  Jer  14i9,  Zee  7°),  but  it  was  a  prevailing 
usage  throughout  the  Hebrew  history,  cf.  Jth  6>,  To  I9>.  In  the 
NT  also  the  Pharisee  is  represented  as  boasting  in  ids  prayer, 
'  I  fast  twice  in  the  week '  (Lk  1B>^,  and  the  frequent  fasts  are 
mentioned  in  Ht  9i<  (cf.  art.  FABTne  in  voL  i.).  It  is  noticeable 
that  Jesus  hss  not  joined  with  these  three  outstanding  acts  of 
Jewish  worship  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  stood  in 
somewhat  the  same  prominence ;  but  elsewhere  He  dult  with 
that  subject  also  (Uk  2^-^  and  on  a  similar  principle. 

*  Sisauanm  is  to  be  Understood  herein  aoomprehensivesense; 
it  is  a  repetition  of  the  tix.  of  v.w,  now  to  he  illustiBted  in 
acts  of  religious  wonhip,  and  embracas  alike  ahnsgiving,  prayer, 
and  fasting. 

t  In  v.=2  r«Ar/viir  is  a  figurative  term  signifying  ostentation. 
vwxftrtu  refers  to  the  Pharisees ;  they  were  hypocrites  because 
they  wore  a  mask  of  piety  over  their  selfish  lives ;  cf.  also  Ht 
i3r>-'.  rvtmytftui,  fifuut  indicate  that  almsgiving  was  a  part  of 
the  regular  synagogue  services,  but  that  urns  were  also  given 
upon  the  streets  to  those  in  need.  The  iiJm  x<>«  i/ur  puts  a 
special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  this  almsgiving,  when  done 
out  of  vanity,  bod  no  real  merit :  ct.  Lk  d^.  In  v.s  the  phrase, 
let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,'  is 
quite  surely  a  current  Semitic  proverb  to  express  secrecy. 

t  In  v.B  Irtrdi  is  an  Imperatival  future,  as  in  Mt  6^8 ;  the 
parallel  verb  in  v.'  is  an  imperatival  subjunctive,  and  in  v.<  an 
imperative,  the  meaning  l>eing  quite  the  same  in  each.  The 
ywtimt  rSt  wJMTtiSt  were  the  fourcomersof  streetintersections, 
which  were  chosen  as  the  most  conspicuous  place  for  the 
ostentatious  prayers,  irrirtt  indicates  that  prayers  were 
customarily  offered  in  a  standing  posture.  The  vmfMitf,  or, 
more  frequently  in  the  NT,  irrifSn,  was  the  upper  room  of  an 
Oriental  house  used  for  guests  or  for  retirement  to  prav ;  see 
Acl"  gin.ss  20S.  With  Ae  language  of  v.««  compare  2  K  4», 
U28». 

I  In  v.lB  rxvtfpMT*/  and  a^tr/^wn*  rk  wpinrrm  refer  to  neglect 
of  the  customary  care  for  the  head,  the  unwashed  taoa  and 
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Jesns  removed  all  obligation  from  His  followers  to 
observe  the  Pharisaic  system  of  fasts,  or  to  practise 
fasting  except  as  it  was  the  personal  and  spon- 
taneoos  expression  of  inner  feelinz  (cf.  Mk  2^"). 
Here  He  teaches  that  when  one  fasts  it  must  be 
a  genuinely  religions  performance,  free  from  all 
ostentation  and  selfish  motives. 

It  is  true,  Jesus  says,  that  those  who  turn  these 
aitta  of  religious  worship  to  selfish  account  do 
secure  their  object;  'they  have  their  reward'  in 
the  false  reputation  for  generosity  and  piety  which 
for  a  time  they  can  win.  But  they  cannot  win 
God's  approval,  or  secure  any  spiritual  blessings. 
These  things,  which  alone  are  worth  while,  belong 
onlv  to  those  whose  worship  is  sincere,  who  give 
and  pray  and  fast  with  pure  unselfish  motives,  for 
the  good  they  can  do  their  fellow-men  and  for 
their  own  spiritual  growth.  And  the  principle 
which  Jesus  here  sets  forth  for  these  three  acts  of 
religious  worship  is  to  apply  to  every  kind  of 
religious  observance.  Sacred  things  are  never  to 
be  turned  to  worldly  account ;  everything  we  do 
in  the  name  of  religion,  and  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  must  be  untarnished  by  self-seeking  ends 
and  nnholy  purposes.* 

A.  The  Lont*  Prayer.— Mt  6'-.'»=Lk  No 
words  of  Jesus  which  have  come  down  to  us  8Lre  of 
greater  significance  or  usefulness  to  mankind  than 
uiis  Prayer,  which  He  taught  His  disciples,  in- 
dicating as  it  does  the  true  foundation,  the  true 
spirit,  and  the  true  substance  of  all  prayer,  prayer 
Ming  our  communion  with  God.  A  consideration 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  will  involve  the  following 
points :  (1)  the  historical  occasion  on  which  the 
Prayer  was  given ;  (2)  the  original  form  of  the 
Prayer  as  taught  by  Jesns ;  (3)  the  genetic  relations 
of  this  Prayer  to  the  OT,  to  Jewish  prayers,  and  to 
the  life  of  Christ ;  (4)  the  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  its  contents ;  (6)  the  right  use  of  the  Prayer. 

(1)  There  is  no  portion  of  the  Sermon  as  given 
by  Matthew  (chs.  5-7)  which  is  so  obviously  an 
addition  to  the  historioil  discourse  as  the  section 
0'*'*  containing  the  Lor(l's  Prayer.  That  these 
verses  are  eztraaeons  matter,  introduced  here  by 
the  process  of  commlation,  is  now  maintained  1^ 
many  ■cholars.f  This  fact  appears  in  aeveial 
ways:  (a)  Lk  11'  explicitly  states  that  Jesus  gave 
the  Prayer  to  His  disciples  in  response  to  an  ex- 
pressed wish  on  their  part  for  a  form  of  prayer, 
such  as  John  the  Baptist  had  given  his  disciples 
(the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  many  liturgical 
prayers).  This  statement,  while  it  might  be  a 
mere  literary  setting  of  the  Third  Gospel,  is  prob- 
ably a  historical  datnm ;  and  if  historical,  it 
points  to  another  occasion  than  the  Sermon  for  the 
presentation  of  the  Prayer.  (6)  The  precise  time 
when  the  Prayer  was  given  is  not  fixed  by  Luke, 
but  it  is  assigned  in  a  general  way  to  the  Penean 
period,  after  the  close  of  the  GaUltean  ministry. 
This  is  perhaps  too  late  a  position,  since  it  was  the 

didieTtlled  bsir  bsing  aa  Oriental  sign  of  grief  and  abaaement, 
ct.  i  S IZX),  la  81>.  Dn  10>,  1  Mac  3*i ;  that  this  U  vhat  is  meant 
Is  seen  in  r.nr.,  where  Jaani  bids  them  give  no  extamal  sign  of 
their  fasting. 

*  No  one  would  seriously  attempt  to  put  these  oommands  of 
Jeans  Into  practice  as  precepts  to  oe  literally  obeyed,  so  that  all 
charity  should  lie  unorganized,  and  all  prayers  be  absolutely 
private.  Here,  again,  aa  in  ch.  6,  Jesus  is  dealing  with  prin- 
ciples only,  and  His  lllustrationa  are  to  be  conalderea  aa 
Illuminating  the  principles  rather  than  a*  flzing  statutes  for 
Utaial  observance. 

t  Bo  Calvin,  Strauss,  Meander,  Sobldermaober,  Bleek,  de 
Wette,  Olshaosen,  Ewald,  Ebrard,  Ueyer,  Hanne,  Oodet,  Kamp- 
hausen,  Page,  Feine,  Sieffert,  Bruce,  Chase,  Kubel,  Weizaaclcer, 
Wendt,  H.  Holtzmann,  Bartlet,  Beinrid,  B.  Weiss,  Baljon, 
Nestle,  Bacon.  The  Matthnan  position  of  the  Prayer  is  regarded 
as  historical  by  Tholuck,  Keil,  Horison,  Broadua,  Achelis,  Stein- 
meyer,  H.  Weiss,  NSsgen,  Plummer,  Orawert,  It  being  the 
opinion  of  most  of  them  that  the  Lulcan  position  Is  also  his- 
torical, and  therefore  that  the  Prayer  was  given  on  two  separate 
eeoailons  by  Jeaus.  Tnoiuck  is  undecided  whether  to  prefer 
Hstthaw'a  poriUoa  for  the  Prayer,  or  to  hold  that  it  was  repeated. 


example  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples  which  led 
Jesus  disciples  to  ask  Him  for  a  prayer ;  but  this 
influence  of  John's  upon  Jesus'  disciples  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  exercised  before  John's  death, 
which  came  during  Jesus'  work  in  Galilee  (Mk 
6'*"*).  If,  then,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  given  earlier 
than  the  Sermon,  it  would  not  have  been  given  again 
as  new  teaching  in  that  discourse ;  and  if  later,  then 
it  can  stand  in  the  Sermon  only  as  a  result  of  sub- 
seq  uent  compilation.  What  seems  to  have  happened 
is,  that  the  original  occasion  of  the  giving  of  the 
Prayer  was  remembered  (Lk  11>),  but  the  exact 
time  at  which  it  was  given  was  forgotten ;  con- 
sequently each  Evangelist,  or  his  source,  intro- 
duced the  Prayer  into  his  narrative  where  it  was 
deemed  suitable,  (c)  The  Prayer,  where  it  stands 
in  the  Sermon,  clearly  interrupts  the  movement  of 
the  discourse,  and  destroys  the  unity  of  the  section 
into  which  it  has  been  inserted.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  the  Prayer,  vv.»-",  but  also  of  the  two 
verses  preceding,  w.'-*,  and  of  the  two  verses 
following,  w.'*-".  The  whole  passage,  vv.'-",  does 
not  pertain  directly  to  the  snbject  which  Jesus  is 
presenting  in  w.'^*-  namely,  the  sin  of  ostenta- 
tion and  nypocrisy  in  acts  of  religious  worship; 
and  it  mars  the  symmetry  of  Jesus'  three  illnstni- 
tions  about  almsgiving,  w.*^;  prayer,  w.^-'j  and 
fasting,  vv. Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  intel- 
ligible how  theee  verses  were  brought  into  this 
connexion  bv  the  compiling  process.  The  Sermon 
was  one  of  Jesus'  most  important  discourses,  and 
during  the  Apostolic  age  it  was  everywhere  in  use 
as  a  practical  digest  of  His  teaching.  As  the 
Sermon  already  contained  some  instruction  about 


although  it  was  an  extraneous  element — it  added 
to  the  completeness  of  the  prayer  instruction. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  given  on  two  separate 
occasions — once  m  the  Sermon  in  the  form  which 
Matthew  reports,  and  again  under  other  circum- 
stances and  in  a  different  form  as  reported  by 
Luke.*  This  would  have  been  unneceraaty ;  bnt 
still  more,  each  of  the  two  Gospels  supposes  that  it 
reports  the  one  and  only  giving  of  the  Prayer. 
On  the  theory  of  repetition,  why  did  Jesus  present 
the  Prayer  in  two  forms  so  very  different  from 
each  other  ?  Having  once  given  it  in  the  fuller, 
smoother  form  of  Mt  6*"",  why  should  He  sub- 
sequently repeat  it  in  the  shorter,  cruder  form  of 
Lk  11*^?  "rhe  reason  for  the  postnlation  of  two 
deliveries  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  certain  scholars  to  admit  that  Jesus'  words 
could  be  so  variantly  transmitted  (see  the  two 
Greek  forms  of  the  Prayer  quoted  in  parallel 
columns  on  p.  5).  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
that  Luke,  with  the  Matth«ean  form  of  the  Prayer 
before  him,  deliberately  cut  it  down  and  changed 
it  to  the  form  contained  in  his  Gospel ;  or  that 
Matthew,  with  the  Lukan  form  of  the  Prayer 
before  him,  deliberately  enlarged  and  altered  it  into 
the  form  which  the  First  Gospel  presents.  But 
the  two  forms  may  well  be  the  respective  results 
of  two  independent  lines  and  processes  ot  trans- 
mission. The  Prayer  as  given  by  Jesus  in  Anunaio 
was  briefly  worded,  as  we  may  assume  from  the 
nature  of  the  language  and  the  Jewish  custom,  as 
well  as  from  the  orinnal  Hebrew  'Ten  Words' 
and  the  Beatitudes.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely 
that  the  form  of  the  Prayer  given  by 'Matthew  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  historical  Aramaic  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  more  perfect  Greek 

*  Yet  this  Is  maintained  by  Achells,  Btnmdigt,  p.  297 
Chase,  lord's  Prai/er  in  th»  Sttriy  CImnh  (le>l)>  P-  U>  and  by 
some  others.  Against  this  via*,  sea  Page,  ExpoiUar,  Srd  ser. 
vol.  tU.  p.  43S<t. 
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translation.  But  in  the  main  tlie  differences  which 
appear  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
dae  to  the  influences  of  independent  translation 
from  tho  Aramaic,  and  of  handing  down  in  {prac- 
tical Church  use  through  fifty  Tears  of  time. 
Neither  account  can  be  snpposea  to  furnish  a 
literal  e<inivalent  of  the  Prayer  precisely  as  worded 
by  Christ  for  His  disciples.*  Consequently^  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  discover  wnich 
of  the  two  Gospd  reports  contains  the  more  exact 
reproduction  oftiie  historical  Prayer.  The  Church, 
with  striking  unanimity,  from  the  Ist  cent,  to  the 
present,  has  testified  to  the  greater  fidelity,  dig- 
nity, and  usableness  of  the  recension  in  Mt  6*"" ; 
ana  this  choice,  as  respects  both  quantity  and 
quality,  has  been  oontirmed  by  the  great  majority 
of  scholars.t 

In  order  to  oonmder  in  detail  the  diiTerences 
which  exist  between  the  two  accounts  of  the 
Lord's  IVayer,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  com- 
parison on  the  basis  of  the  modem  critical  texts 
of  the  NT,  such  as  Tischendorf  s  eighth  edition 
and  Westcott  and  Hort's  text  (with  which  the  RV 
closely  agrees).  One  notices  &:st  the  exclusion  of 
the  doxology  to  the  Prayer  contained  in  the  TK 
at  Mt  6f*  (and  familiar  to  us  through  the  AV) :  Sri 
rcCirtv  4  fianKeUt  KtU  ii  Simfut  koI  ^  S6^a  elt  roit 
tiurat.  iM'-  This  ending  of  the  Prayer  is  not 
(^ven  in  Luke,  and  the  external  evidence  against 
Its  gennineneea  in  Matthew  is  conclusive ;  so  that 
its  authenticity  ia  no  longer  supposed,  t  It  grew 
iu»  ^[radnaUy  in  the  2nd  cent,  as  a  product  of  the 
Jewish  custom  of  doxologies  and  responsesj  con- 
tinued in  tiie  public  services  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  see  esp.  1  Ch  SS^^'".  The  earliest  men- 
Hm  of  the  litnrgical  use  of  the  Prayer  is  in  the 
Teaekmff  <ff  the  Twelve  Apostles,  viii.  3,  where  the 
repetition  of  it  three  times  daily  is  enjoined  ;  and 
there  ia  abundant  Patristic  evidence  that  this 
liturgical  use  rapidly  increased.  Beadily,  there- 
fore, this  doxology,  which  came  to  be  used  always 
at  the  dose  of  uTe  Prayer,  found  its  way  into  the 
later  exemplars  of  the  NT  text ;  and  tlie  fact  that 
it  appears  m  conjunction  with  Mt  C*""  instead  of 
Lk  11*^  shows  that  it  was  the  Matthsean  form  of 
the  Prayer  wUcb  the  early  Church  adopted  for  its 
liturgy.  The  doxology  is  found  in  many  of  the 
lecondary  uncials,  but  is  absent  from  KBD,  the 
earlier  versions,  and  the  Patristic  witnesses  of  the 
Snd  and  3rd  cents.  generaUy.  Again,  in  numerous 
secondary  and  late  witnesses  of  the  text  the  frag- 
mentary Lukan  account  of  the  Prayer  is  filled  out 
and  modified  by  the  introduction  of  some  or  all  of 
the  elements  peculiar  to  the  Matthaean  account ; 
but  these  are  manifest  assimilations,  and  therefore 
have  no  textual  standiiu' in  the  Third  Gospel. 

Taking  Mt  8*->*  and  Lk  1V-*  thus  according  to 
the  best  Greek  text,  it  appean  that,  after  the  ad- 
dress which  is  common  to  noth,  the  Lukan  account 

*  It  hu  ben  nlBalently  usned  above,  mider  1. 8,  that  the 
entire  pheoomena  o(  the  prinutlve  traiiimiialon  of  the  Gospel 
■lateriu  leonire  os  to  teoogniie  exteniive  verbal  variation  and 
occaaioDal  thou{dit  modiflcirtion,  such  as  appear  in  these  parallel 
reports,  thronehoat  the  nanaUvea  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
There  M  a  striking  similailty  between  the  Matthean  and  Lukan 
aomnnt*  of  the  £*titadee  and  their  two  accounts  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  judgments  arrired  at  oonoeming  the  features  and 
merits  of  the  one  pair  will  be  found  to  hold  in  general  for  the 
other  pair  also ;  the  ohiet  differences  between  the  two  forms  of 
tbe  Brstitadee  and  the  two  form*  of  the  Lord's  Pnjw  are  due 
to  similar  csueee  operating  on  botb. 

t  So  Tholuok,  Meyer,  Feine,  Bruce,  H.  WelH,  Flummer,  B, 
Wcias,  and  many  others ;  those  also  who  think  that  Jesiis  gave 
the  Prayer  in  two  forms  liold,  almost  without  exception,  that 
the  form  in  Hatthew  is  to  Im  preferred.  The  modem  scholars 
wtio  regard  the  Lukan  repmt  sa  the  more  authentic  (Bleek, 
Kamphauaen,  H.  Boltxmann,  Wendt,  Bacon),  seem  to  follow 
too  rigid  and  exduiive  a  thewr  of  literary  criticism. 

t  Sea  Wertoott  and  Hort,  Jtiw  Tatammt  in  Greet,  vol.  IL 
Ampendls;  Sorirener,  /ntrod.  to  Uu  Critieiim  tf  One  Stn 
TaHtmmt*,  vcl.  Ii.  mk  3t&-S26 ;  Chase,  XiortTs  Prayf  the 
Early  Chunk,  pp.  16»-178. 
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has  five  petitions,  while  the  Matthsean  account  has 
six  (or  seven).  The  five  parallel  petitions  are : 
(I)  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,  (2)  Thy  Kingdom  come, 
(3)  Give  us  our  daily  bread,  (4)  Forgive  us  our  debts 
(sins),  and  (6)  Bring  us  not  into  temptation.  To 
these  Matthew  adds,  between  (2)  and  (3),  'Thy 
will  )>e  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,'  which  is 
clearly  a  new  petition,  and  after  (5)  he  adds,  '  but 
deliver  us  from  evU,'  which  may  be  a  separate 
petition,  but  is  more  likely  a  fuller,  reverse  woid- 
ing  of  the  'bring  ns  not  mto  temptation.'*  Are 
these  two  additional  clauses  in  Matthew  authentic 
portions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  T  The  only  denial 
of  their  authenticity  has  come  from  the  few  modem 
scholars  who  hold  to  the  relative  originality  of 
the  Lukan  account  here  and  elsewhere  as  against 
the  longer  Matthsean  account,  which  thejr  think 
was  expanded  and  supplemented  in  transmis8ion.t 
But  Matthew's  third  petition,  '  Thy  will  be  done, 
as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,'  brings  into  the  Prayer 
one  of  Jesus'  essential  ideas  and  constant  phrases 
(cf.  Mt  7"  12"  26»  *»,  Jn  4"  6»>) ;  it  is  necessary  to 
tbe  literary  stracture  of  the  Prayer,  since  it  forms 
the  third  member  of  tbe  first  triplet  of  petitions ; 
and  while  in  a  general  way  the  same  thought  is 
expressed  in  the  clause  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  the 
Praver  needs  this  more  definite  stetement  of  how 
tbe  kingdom  must  be  realized,  what  men  must  do 
to  make  tbe  Kingdom  come.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  this  petition  was  excluded  from  the  Lnkon 
form  of  the  Prayer :  the  source  from  which  Luke 
drew  bis  account  bad  passed  through  a  Gentile 
line  of  transmission,  in  the  course  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  characteristically  Jewish  element  in 
the  Gospel  story  was  eliminated,  as  a  detriment  to 
the  spreiad  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Its 
omission  is  therefore  parallel  to  tbe  omission  of 
Mt  5"'",  and  much  other  material,  from  the  Third 
Gospel.;  With  regard  to  Matthew's  other  addi- 
tion to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  enlargement  of  the 
sixth  petition  by  conjoining  the  phrase  'bat  de- 
liver us  from  evil,'  there  is  less  argument  for  its 
authenticity ;  but  its  absence  from  Luke  is  readily 
explained  m  the  manner  just  described,  it  is  a 
characteristic  Jewish  conception  entirely  suitable 
to  Jesus'  thought  and  expression,  and  it  fits  in 
with  tbe  literary  structure  of  the  second  triplet  of 
petitions,  since  without  it  the  sixth  petition  would 
not  correspond  in  structure  with  the  other  two. 

The  phenomena  of  the  parallelism  in  the  wording 
of  the  several  clauses  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  in  common  are  striking.  The  thought  and 
the  language  of  the  two  accounts  agree  precisely  in 
the  first,  second,  and  sixth  petitions  (except  that  in 
the  sixth  Luke  does  not  have  the  phrase  dXXd  iOvcu 
^juSt  drd  roO  wonipov).%   The  third  petition  Luke 

*  Augustine  (BneMrU,  118)  regarded  this  phrase  as  a  separate 

Etltion,  making  seren  in  all,  and  this  became  tbe  standafd 
iman  Oatholic  interpretation :  it  was  adopted  also  by  Luther, 
and  is  continued  by  tiutberan  commentators.  Among  modem 
sobolan  there  are  many  who  accept  this— some  on  traditional 

Eds  (Kfibel,  N5sgan,  H.  Weiss),  others  on  critical  grounds 
^  dUgenfeld,  Ibbeken,  Ohase,  v.  d.  OoltsX  That  Qie  peti- 
are  but  six  in  number  was  held  by  Origan  and  Onry- 
soetom,  was  adopted  by  Calvin,  and  has  had  the  support  In 
recent  yean  of  Tboluck  (apparentlyX  Bengd,  OUiausen,  Keim, 
KuinSl,  Meyer,  Aohelia.  Peine,  Hatch,  Plnmmer,  B.  Weiss, 
Bruce,  Hort,  Nestle,  and  othem. 
t  So  Bleek,  Kamphansen,  H.  Holtzmann,  Wendt,  Bacon, 
t  Febie,  Jahrb.  /.  Proteet.  Theol.  188S,  thinks  that  Luke 
omitted  the  third  petition  because  he  considered  that  its  idea 
was  already  contained  in  tbe  first  and  second  petitioiis,  so  that 
it  was  simply  redundant.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Kamphansen, 
Dae  Gel/rt  die  Herm,  p.  67.  H.  Holtsmann,  ffand-Comm.  fi.  d. 
SynopWcer,  in  (oe.,  regards  Luke's  five  pietitions  as  orMnal, 
designed  to  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  O.  Holts 
mann,  Leben  Jeeu  (UOl),  p.  203,  also  maintains  that  the  abort 
form  of  Luke  ia  origtnai. 

I  Tbe  presence  of  this  phrase  in  the  text  of  Lk  In  AOD 
and  some  other  witnesses  is  to  be  explained  sa  the  result  of  a 
process  of  text  aasfanilation  with  the  Mattbaian  reading ;  it  doe* 
not  appear  bi  KBL,  the  more  important  versions,  or  Vba  earlier 
Patristic  writings.  Sbnllar  cases  are  tha  insertion  in  Lk  11'  of 
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does  not  have.  In  the  remaining  two  petitions, 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  we  find  approximately  the 
same  ideas  and  words,  but  with  some  variation  : 
thus  the  Jii  ■fi/ui'  aiiiiicpov  of  ^It  6"  is  paralleled 
in  Lk  11*  by  SlSou  iiiuv  ri  Ka0'  ii/Upay,  the  latter 
being  an  attempt  to  generalize  and  simplify  the 
former ;  the  t4  diptiK^iMTa  of  Mt  6"  is  paralleled 
in  Lk  11*  by  t4s  i/M/n-las,  the  latter  being  the 
sabstitution  of  an  easy,  well-known  word  for 
one  full  of  significance  but  less  common  —  that 
this  substitution  took  place  can  be  inferred  from 
the  T(J)  i^lXomt  in  the  adjoined  clause ;  and  in 
the  same  petition  the  (is  xal  of  Mt  6"  is  paralleled 
in  Lk  11*  by  xal  yip,  which  also  is  an  obvious 
attempt  to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  false  quid 
pro  quo  interpretation.  Very  interesting  also  is 
the  difiference  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  address 
of  the  Prayer ;  Lk  IP  gives  only  one  word,  Ildrtp, 
while  Mt  6'  gives  Ildrfp  ■fi/iwr  6  iv  rots  oipavoh. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Lukan  report 
is  correct,  but  it  certainly  seems  too  familiar 
and  abrupt  for  this  solemn,  lofty  prayer;  while 
Matthew^  two  attributives  seem  logical  and  im- 
portant. The  V*^"  indicates  that  the  Prayer  is 
a  universal  one  for  all  who  will  pray  to  God. 
The  i  iw  rott  oipcwKt  is  an  OT  conception  (cf. 
Ps  2*  115*)  which  Jesus  used  (see  passages  below), 
because  it  was  a  onstoma^  Jewish  expression 
full  of  religions  meaning.*  Its  usual,  though  not 
entire,  absence  from  Lnke  is  best  explained  as 
due  to  the  process  already  described  by  which 
the  characteristic  Jewish  element  was  largely 
eliminated  from  the  sources  of  the  Third  Gospel. 
In  all  these  parallel  passages,  therefore,  where 
Matthew  and  Lnke  give  difl'erent  readings  for 
the  clauses  of  the  Prayer,  the  report  of  Matthew 
commends  itsdf  as  possessed  of  a  greater  authen- 
ticity.f  This  confirms  by  historical  tests  the  strong 
preference  of  the  Church  for  the  longer  form  of 
the  Prayer  as  given  in  the  First  Gospel,  a  pre- 
ference which  rested  primarily  on  spiritual  and 
practical  tests. 

(3)  When  Jesus  would  condense  His  teaching 
into  seven  concise  phrases  (the  address  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Prayer),  containing  in  Aramaic  not 
fifty  words,  it  became  necessary  for  Him  to  embody 
His  chief  ideas  about  God  and  men  in  compre- 
hensive phrases  whose  significance  was  already 
well  understood  by  His  followers.  To  introduce 
new  phrases  and  new  conceptions  would  have 
been  to  confuse  those  whom  He  wislied  to  in- 
struct. Consequently,  the  language  and  the  ideas 
of  the  Lord's  Flayer  are  closely  related  to  the  OT, 
where  essential  truth  about  uod,  and  about  the 
du^  of  men  towards  Him  and  towards  one  another, 
had  in  many  respects  been  reached.  Jesus'  general 
teaching  to  His  disciples  previous  to  the  giving  of 
this  Prayer  had  made  known  to  them  what  He 
would  have  them  understand  by  these  OT  concep- 
tions and  phrases. 

Naturally,  we  find  in  Jewish  prayers  of  a  time 
contemporaneous  with  Jesus  some  phrases  which 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Such 
parallels  have  been  pointed  out  for  the  address 
and  first  two  petitions;  for  the  remaining  four 
clauses  there  are  no  real  parallels,  although  there 
are  expressions  with  a  certain  similarity.;  Some 

Hatthew'a  ymi^Tw  n  fiiXii^  At  i*  UftiwS  jut!  Irl  (so 
kAOD  (gaiiut  BIi,  Tenions,  and  quoteUons),  and  ii/zSt  i  U  mi 
tiftuuf  (ao  AOD  agalnat  MBL,  Teraiona,  and  quotattona).  Hodeni 
text-oiitical  anthoritiea  an  agreed  that  Uiese  paaaagw  ate 
interpolotiona  In  the  Lakan  text 

*  Oompare  the  later  Jewlah  prayer-lormnla,  O'Qf'Sf'  U';k  ; 
■■«  Aeh^  Bergpred<gt,v.  229;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.ji.  299. ' 

t  See  Page,  Bxpotitor,  Srd  aer.  toI.  vU.  pp.  4S3-M0 ;  Pltmuner, 
art.  Lord's  Fbatu  in  toL  111. 

t  On  tUi  point  aea  Hm  older  isorki  of  MSIler,  Anguati,  Wet- 
■teln,  Ugfafloot,  and  SohStbren ;  alao,  AcheUa,  BergpredM, 
V.  1S8L;  B.  waias,  Mtytr-Koitm.  &  iL  MaUetgm.  p.  l&; 


of  these  Jewish  prayer- formulas  are  subsequent 
in  origin  to  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  and  may  well  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Christian  Prayer.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  Jewish  prayers  of  Jesus' 
own  time  should  not  have  contained  some  of  the 
essential  religious  ideas  which  Jesus  reaffirms, 
and  in  language  which  the  OT  had  already  made 
sacred.  Such  parallelisms  furnish  no  proper  basis 
for  an  attack  upon  the  originality  and  authority 
of  Jesas.  His  work  was  not  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  existing  religious  conceptions  and 
phraseology,  as  though  the  world  had  never  had 
any  vision  of  God,  or  truth,  or  goodness,  or  right ; 
on  the  contrary,  He  came  to  show  that  the  OT 
revelation  was,  in  its  best  thought  and  t«aching, 
a  true,  Divine  revelation,  which  He  would  exaJt 
and  perfect  (Mt  5",  cf.  He  !'•*).  Jesus  was  not 
'  original '  in  the  sense  that  He  created  a  wholly 
new  fabric  of  religious  ideas,  or  introduced  a 
wholly  new  set  of  religiuus  terms ;  that  kind 
of  originality  was  made  impossible  by  the  fact 
that  God  was  already  in  His  world.  Jesus' 
originality  —  and  the  term  is  not  misapplied  — 
consisted  in  His  Divine  ability  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  permanent  from  the 
transient,  the  perfect  from  the  imperfect ;  and 
then  to  carry  forward  the  whole  circle  of  ideas 
and  practices  to  their  ideal  expression.  The  work 
of  an  artist  is  not  to  manufacture  his  paints,  bat 
to  produce  with  them  a  perfect  picture.  Jesus' 
mission  was  to  clarify  and  to  perfect  religions  truth, 
to  show  the  unity  and  perspective  of  its  many 
elements,  and  to  transform  humanity  by  revealing 
the  nature,  the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
ideal  life. 

One  observes  also  with  interest  how  the  Lord's 
Prayer  embodies  the  experiences  of  Jesus  in  His 
own  personal  and  official  life.  His  teaching  grows 
oat  of  and  expresses  His  own  religions  perceptions 
and  realizations,  so  that  there  is  a  vital  unity,  an 
instructive  correspondence,  between  this  Prayer 
and  His  experience.*  He  finds  God  to  be  His 
Father  and  their  Father,  the  common  Father  of 
all,  to  whom  prayer  is  to  be  addressed.  He  lives 
and  works  that  God  may  be  revered,  that  His 
Kingdom  may  come,  and  that  His  will  may  be 
perfectly  done  by  men.  He  has  experienced  the 
truth  that  God  cares  for  the  physical  needs  of  men, 
and  it  is  their  privilege  to  trust  Him  for  these 
things.  He  knows  and  teaches  that  men  are 
sinful,  needing  God's  forgiveness  ;  they  also  must 
show  a  forgiving  spirit  towards  one  another.  He 
has  Himself  pass(Ml  through  severe  temptations, 
praying  for  deliverance  from  them  (cf.  Mk  14"'- 
Mt  4'-").t  In  giving  this  ideal  Prayer  to  His  dis- 
ciples, Jesus  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  His 
experience  is  in  no  respect  different  from  theirs, 
e.g.  that  there  is  no  uniqueness  in  His  relation  to 
God,  or  in  His  character  and  career  as  regards  sin. 
But  He  does  mean  that  He  has  shared  humanity 
with  them,  has  lived  through  ito  experiences,  has 
found  the  way  to  attain  the  human  ideal,  and  will 
declare  to  them  in  His  words  and  in  Himself  the 
secret  of  the  true  life. 

(4)  An  analysis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  accepting 
the  Matthaean  form  as  practically  authentic,  dis- 
closes a  well-considered  literary  struoture:  there 
are  seven  clauses  in  all,  the  first  containing  the 
address,  followed  by  two  groups  of  petitions,  three 
in  each.   Regard,  therefore,  is  had  to  the  sacred 

Plmnmer,  art.  Lokb'b  Pkatsr  in  vol.  IB. :  Neatle, art  'Lord's 
Praver '  in  Eneycl.  BOL  UL  8821 ;  Taylor,  Sayinff*  <ifthe  Jeioiih 
Faihtn*  (uixn,  pp.  ISI-UO;  Dahnan,  Woiit  Jhu,  L  299-808; 
V.  d.  Oolta,  Da4  Met  in  dtr  OUetUn  ChrikmhtU  (1901X  ppw 
4^-42. 

•  See  T.  d.  Oolti^  op.  «<(■  PP-  '^-'^>  Barton,  'The  Penonal 
Belleion  of  Jeeua '  in  BOMaU  World,  toL  zIt.  (1899),  pp.  8M-40I. 

t  Chase,  Lorat  Prayer  in  the  Sarif  Ckvreh  (1901),  p.  IMf. 
notes,  but  exaggentes,  the  relation  of  the  Und'a  Fiij«r  to  Um 
personal  exp^enoea  of  Jems. 
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nnmbeTS  8  and  7,  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  per- 
fectly the  IHeraiy  form  of  the  Prayer.*  The  farst 
group  of  petitions  pertains  to  God—'  Thy  name,' 
'  Thy  kingdom,' '  Thy  will.'  They  express  the  most 
profound  and  comprehensive  aspiration  of  men, 
that  God  may  he  all  in  all.  Only  when  this  is  the 
supreme  desire,  can  one  otfer  the  three  petitions  of 
the  second  group,  which  pertain  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  ufe — '  our  daily  bread,* '  our  debts,' '  de- 
liverance from  temptation.'  The  several  clauses 
would  h&ve  been,  in  the  original  Aramaic,  shorter 
and  moTe  nearly  uniform  in  length  than  appears 
in  a  Greek  translation.  One  cannot  be  certain 
whether  the  '  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,'  which  fol- 
lows the  third  petition,  pertains  to  that  alone,  or 
equally  to  all  the  three  petitions  of  the  group.t 

The  address  of  the  Prayer  (Ildrfp  ■fifuwr  i  ir  row 
ofpofoft)  introduces  the  term  '  Father,'  which  was 
Jesus'  prevailing  and  characteristic  designation 
for  God.  It  signified  God's  supremacy,  authority, 
and  power,  but  at  the  same  time  His  love,  patience, 
and  care  for  men.  The  OT  also  has  the  term,  but 
in  the  national  sense,  denoting  God's  relation  to 
His  covenant  people;  later  there  grew  up  the 
individual  consciousness,  and  God  came  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  personal  Father  to  the  worshipper,  t 
Jesus  was  accustomed  to  use  this  title  for  God  in 
various  ways :  §  often  without  any  limiting  attribu- 
tive except  the  article,  often  also  with  a  limiting 
'my'  or  'yonr';  but  it  is  only  in  this  passaee, 
Mt  6",  that  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  used  the 
attributive  'our.'  One  might  therefore  infer  that 
this  'out'  is  an  nnautlientic  liturgical  addition; 
but  this  inference  is  neither  necessary  nor  satis- 
factory. 'Our  Father'  is  a  significant  address, 
indicating  at  once  the  ground  and  the  motive  of 
praver  to  Him,  as  well  as  the  brotherhood  of  men 
under  a  common  Father ;  the  *  our '  contributes  an 
important  element,  therefore,  to  the  address,  and 
the  occasion  of  its  use  is  great  enough  to  call  for  a 
special  expression.  It  may  be  that  the  phrase  '  Our 
I-ather'  was  oftener  upon  Jesus'  lips  than  our 
Gospel  records  now  show ;  the  widening  gulf  which 
the  disciples  fixed  between  their  ascended  Lord 
and  themselves  might  tend  to  the  disuse  of  phrases 
which  indicated  tlmt '  it  behoved  him  in  all  things 

*  It  !■  not  to  be  aid  that  tbo  arUitic  Hteniy  •tniotura  of  the 
Pn^er  Is  nnworthjr  of  Jens,  and  mint  tberefora  be  attributed 
to  tiie  Evangpliit.  On  the  oontnuy,  Jems  deelgnedly  preaented 
moch  of  His  twudiing  in  metre  and  rftytliiii  («ee  above,  u.  IX  His 
mairelloua  literal?  power  was  exercised  not  tor  art^s  sake,  bat 
to  make  art  serre  the  liigheet  well-being  of  men ;  for  ideal 
thoi^iit  cannot  fuUll  its  wtiole  mission  until  it  is  ideaUy 
ezproaed.  On  the  logical  relation  ol  (he  petitions,  see  Plommer, 
art.  Loufs  Putir  in  voL  iii. 

t  Thohick,  Btrgndt*,  p.  860  [Eng.  tr.  p.  S2S],  notes  that  tiiere 
are  three  elements  wlUch  make  up  tlie  address  clause  of  the 
Prayer,  and  three  elements  wliich  make  np  tlx  dozoIaKy  tliat 
came  to  be  used  at  its  dose. 

t  For  the  national  sense  at.  Dt  St  S2>,  Fl  68>  SO"  lOSU, 
b  1*  ga  esia  64a,  jer  at-  u.  Bos  IV,  Hal  l*  2i» :  for  tlis  individual 
sense,  WU  Sia  M>,  Sir  28L  «^  To  18«,  S  Uac  ea- a. 

I  In  the  Ocspel  ot  Matthew  the  term  'Father'  is  frequent, 
and  is  generally  aocomuniad  eiUier  'my '  or  'your'  ('thy ') 
In  about  equal  urouorUon.  The  term  occurs  rarely  in  the 
Gospel  ot  Uark.  In  the  Gospel  ot  Luke,  also,  there  are  relatively 

few  Instances  of  '"    -  •  ■     -     ■•  -   

in  the  discourse 
with  the  article, 
ot  the  term  in  parallel  Synoptlo  passages  raises  the  question  as 
to  how  moch  oonHdence  is  to  tw  placed  upon  the  precise  attri- 
Irative  reported  in  connexion  wiUi  the  title,  or  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  title  itsell :  thus  in  the  group  Mt  20»=Mk  14>a. 


..u-c  ...c  xu..^  Gospel  has  'Host  High  «iu 
'Ood';  in  Mt  ISiO-Mk  »>-L)l  S»  the  First  Oospel  has  'my 
FWher  wUoh  is  in  heaven,'  while  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels 
have  dmply  'God';  in  Ht  20SS_Hk  10«>  the  Second  Oon>el 
sMUngly  lacks  the  words  'of  my  Father.'  It  seems  probable 
tliat  Jesua  constantly  used  the  title '  Father,'  as  Uie  Flrat  and 
Fourth  Gospels  recoia ;  but  that  it  liad  been  largely  suppressed 
or  altered  in  Uw  aouroes  of  the  Second  and  imrd  Gospels, 
Un  for  th*  reason  that  M  ma  a  eharacteristlaally  Jewish 


to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren'  (He  2").  The 
second  attributive  to  the  ndrep  in  the  clauKe  of 
address,  'who  art  in  heaven,'  is  a  truly  OT  and 
Jewish  phrase,  which  Jesus  quite  surely  adopted 
and  employed.*  It  expresses  the  transcendent 
position  and  character  of  God.  In  the  pre-scientific 
age  it  was  natural  to  assign  God  to  a  particular 
locality  ;  the  distant  sky  above  the  heads  of  men 
was  logically  chosen.  But  this  local  conception 
gradually  retired  before  a  growing  sense  of  God's 
spiritual  nature  and  omnipresence.  With  Jesus 
the  phrase  was  a  useful  one  (and  we  still  find  it  so) 
to  denote  the  separateness  of  God  from  men.  His 
supermundane  attributes.  His  absolute  power  and 
authority.  His  infinite  character  and  qualities. 
Since  the  phrase  meant  these  important  things  to 
the  Jewish  people  of  His  day,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  they  shonfd  be  in  the  mind  of  him  who  would 
pri^  to  God,  Jesus  might  well  attach  these  words 
to  His  title  of  address  m  His  model  Prayer.f 

The  first  petition  {AyuurBiiTw  rd  jvo/td  (rov)t  ex- 
presses the  devout  wish  of  the  worshipper  in  view 
of  what,  according  to  the  address  of  the  Prayer,  he 
conceives  God  to  be,  namely,  that  Grod  may  be 
fully  recognized,  honoured,  and  revered  by  all. 
The  English  word '  hallow '  is  no  longer  in  common 
use ;  it  meant  to  '  treat  as  holy,'  to  revere.  Thus 
it  was  a  proper  translation  of  iyidtear  (Lat. 
lanctificare),  which,  together  with  iofd^ny,  was 
employed  in  the  LXX  to  render  the  Hebrew  forma 
(Npii  and  ■^p.§  Calvin,  Kamphausen,  and  some 
others  have  understood  that  'the  name'  in  this 
petition  was  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Third 
Commandment,  which  forbade  the  misuse  of,  and 
disrespect  to,  the  title  of  God  (so  also  Mt  ff*""). 
This  interpretation  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
is  too  restricted  for  so  comprehensive  a  prayer  as 
this.  Rather,  '  the  name '  is  to  be  understood  here 
in  the  Oriental  sense,  as  a  periphrasis  for  the 
Person  Himself,  as  though  it  were  said,  '  May  God 
receive  due  reverence.'  To  the  Hebrew '  the  name ' 
stood  for  what  the  individual  was  who  bore  the 
name.  God's  name  designated  Him  as  He  had 
made  Himself  known  to  men.D  Therefore  the 
petition  prays  that  God  may  be  perfectly  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men,  so  that  all  that  He  is  and  does 
may  receive  due  honour,  and  that  men  may 
commit  themselves  to  Him  as  their  Father  (ci. 
Ro  14",  Eph  3>*-»). 

The  second  petition  {iKSiru  i/ paa-Atla  <rov)l  ex- 

*  This  Is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  phrase  in 
the  First  Gospel,  e.g.  Mt  5i£«.«8  «i.i4.iii.n  TU  ffl  1*1  »s  12M 
16"  1817 1810.  ii  li.af  23» ;  cf.  also  Mk  11»-  aa,  Lk  11" ;  iU  almost 
total  absence  from  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels  la  another 
feature  ot  the  universalization  of  this  material.  For  Jewish 
usage  see  •Abath  v.  80;  S6(d  ix.  15;  Y&ma  viii.  9;  and 
Dalman,  Woiie  Jem,  i.  160-169,  299-306.  Wendt,  Lehre  Jetu, 
i.  62  f.,  can  tiardly  be  right  in  holding  that  this  phrase  is  an 
addition  in  the  Matthew  passages,  not  to  he  attributed  to  Jesus. 

t  Whether  the  Prayer  was  originally  given  in  Arumaio  or 
Hebrew  has  been  discussed,  but  without  a  certain  conclusion. 
Chose  is  sure  it  Was  in  Aiumaic ;  see,  further,  Taylor,  Sttying$  nf 
On  JeaUh  Fathen  a  (1897),  p.  176  f. 

}  Compare  the  parallel  clause  in  the  Jewish  synagogal  prayer 
^additk:  'Magnmcetur  et  sanctiflcetur  nomen  eius  magnum 
in  mundo'  (Maunonides*  translation);  sea  Achelis,  Btiypndigt, 
p.  238f. 

{  Bee  Ex  20a,  Lv  2ia  wfn.  Ho  20",  Dt  82n,  Uisaa,  Ezk  SQia; 
and  In  the  NT,  IP  gia. 

B  Bee  Ps  6"  9U>,  Pr  18".  So  the  peculiar  phrase  (still  In 
religious  use)  ■  for  his  name's  sake,'  Fs  2sa  26^1  iV>  79* ;  ct. 
Achelis,  Bert/predigt,  pp.  240-243. 

%  Compare  here,  also,  the  foMUh  paiallel :  'Begnare  faciat 
regnum  suum.'  Marclon,  in  his  Lukan  form  ot  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  read  as  the  second  petition,  not  what  we  have  here, 
but  ik  i/ut  ri  iym  mt/iti,  or  another  form  of  the  same,  Min 
ri  iym  rtu/ta  mi  wfk  i/iSu.  The  same  thought  in  a  more 
expanded  form  was  known,  as  a  feature  ot  uike's  text,  to 
Qr«;ory  olVyw  and  Maximns  the  Confeoor;  thus:  ixMnt 
*i  myi4t  wr£uA  nv  itftif  tmi  Maiiofirivm  n/*£e  (of.  WestCOtt 
and  Hort,  Jftv)  Tatament  m  Greek,  vol.  ii.  Appx.;  Nestle,  in 
Eneyel.  Bibt.  iii.  2818).  This  petition  tor  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot 
be  authentic  in  this  connexion,  tor  it  lias  small  attestation,  is 
not  suitable  to  the  context,  and  is  obviously  a  drasUo  substi- 
tution to  bring  into  the  Pnjyer  a  spedflc  rsqnest  for  th*  Hoi} 
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presses  the  wonderful  Messianic  Hope  of  the 
Hebrews ;  it  was  in  substance  the  prayer  which 
for  centuries  Israel  had  addressed  to  God.*  Jesus 
bade  them  continue  this  prayer  for  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  taught  them  the  true 
conception  of  what  that  Kingdom  was,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  accomplished.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
was  Jesus'  constant  and  all  -  inclusive  term  to 
denote  tlie  individual  and  social  good  which  would 
come  to  men  when  they  would  trust  themselves 
to  God's  guidance  and  conform  themselves  to  His 
ideal  (Mt  6'*=Lk  IS*').  In  Jesus'  conception  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  was  a  process,  a  develop- 
ment through  successive  stages  with  a  iinid  con- 
summation (Mk  4'"-'').  He  established  the  King- 
dom among  men  (Lk  17"'**),  His  followers  were 
to  carry  it  forward  (Mt  28'"- and  in  due  time 
He  would  bring  about  its  complete  realization 
(Mt  24.  25).t  Our  prayer,  therefore,  must  be  that 
God  in  His  wisdom,  power,  and  love  may  hasten 
the  growth  among  men  of  righteousness,  mercy, 
and  peace ;  that  the  principles  of  the  Grospei  may 
prevaU  in  individuals  and  m  society  as  a  whole, 
that  humanity  may  become  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  Htm  who  revealed  to  them  the  Divine 
ideal  of  God  for  His  children. 

The  third  petition  (ytniOijnt  ri  Sfkri/ii  rov,  in  in 
oipava  jccU  y^)  was  needed  in  the  Prayer  to 
guard  the  second  petition  against  misinterpretation. 
It  had  become  a  prevalent  misconception  that  the 
coming  of  God's  Kingdom  depended  after  all  upon 
Himself,  and  that  when  He  should  choose  to  do 
so  He  could  by  His  omnipotence  bring  that  King- 
dom into  complete  existence ;  so  men  had  impor- 
tuned Grod  to  become  loving  and  forgiving  towards 
them,  and  to  grant  to  them  the  blessings  which 
out  of  dissatisfaction  or  neglect  He  was  with- 
holding from  them.  Jesus  makes  that  idea  im- 
possible when  He  gives  this  third  petition,  teaching 
that  God's  will  must  be  absolutely  done  by  all.$ 
To  do  (Sod's  will,  to  accomplish  His  work,  was  the 
one  purpose  of  Jesus'  own  life  (Mt  2^*»,  Jn  i** 
12"  17'),  and  He  enjoined  it  upon  aU  as  the  one 
comprehensive  human  obligation  (Mt  7",  Jn  7"). 
Men  must  therefore  co-operate  with  God  in  the 
realization  of  the  Kingdom  by  making  themselves, 
with  God's  help,  what  thev  should  be,  and  1^ 
bringing  in  the  true  brothernood  of  universal  love 
and  service. 

The  fourth  petition!  pertains  to  the  physical 

Spirit  which  Jems  had  indoded  only  by  implication.  Th« 
prominence  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic  aee  has 
left  its  impress  upon  the  Luican  aoooant  of  Jesus'  worda ;  of. 
Ht7>i  =  Llc  UU,  it  119i>=L1t  lOX,  also  Mt  lCC>=L'k  12". 

*  See  art.  MiasuH  in  vol.  lii. ;  Bncpel.  Bibt.,  art.  'Messiah'; 
also  Ooodspeed,  /«nu<'f  Mettianie  Hope  (1900). 

t  See  art.  KnaooH  or  Ood  in  vol.  ii. ;  also  Wendt,  Lehn  Jtru, 
ii.  i93-3SS.  The  verbal  form  UUm  does  not  favour  the  idea  that 
the  coming  of  the  Klni^om  is  continuous ;  wbidi  part  of  the 
verb  was  used  in  the  original  Aramaic  can  only  be  matter  of  oon- 
leolure— one  would  suppose  a  jussive  Imperfect,  and  this  would 
have  presented  no  difficulty.  At  any  rate,  this  petition  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  ilgbtof  Jesus'  entire  teaching  concerning  the 
Kingdom.  The  Greek  aorlst  here  may  be  due  to  the  idea  held 
by  all  Christians  In  the  Apostolic  age,  that  the  return  of  Christ 
was  imminent,  and  that  with  His  return  He  would  bring  the 
catastrophio  oonsummatian ;  this  passage  would  then  be  one  of 
a  number  in  the  Oospels  which  received  an  escliatoiogical 
colouring  in  transmisuon,  on  aooount  of  the  failure  of  the 
disciples  to  take  completely  Jesus'  view  of  Uu  natunand  oomUiK 
of  the  Kingdom. 

t  Ths  conception  that  Qoitt  will  Is  alnady  perfectly  done  In 


heaven,  by  the  "^i?  .'}<'*^.!*  *!^*        an  assaranoe 

re  frequently 

(Ps  91"  103*)  and  in  the  NT  (Mt  18>0  atM  saai,  Mk  8»  12» 


and  a  model  for 
men.    The  angels  are  f; 


foil  realimtion  of  His  will  on  earth  among 

'Uently  mentioned  both  in  the  Or 


IS"- «,  Uc  1»  » 16"  18",  Jn  in.  He  1*^"  12a  » ;  on  the  Jewish 
angelology  seeartAiiOBi  invoL  L  ;  £n«ve(.  KM., art. 'Angel' ; 
also  Gdenheim,  LV*  and  TVmsf  tff  Jetut  th»  Mttriak,  voL  IL 


Appx. ;  Wendt,  Lehn  Jau,  ii.  pp.  121-128. 

i  Ht  6"  Ti.  ktn,  ifA  rt,  6u6n«  M(  4k7>  Lk  11* 

vt»  r,,uMt  tit  irtaugm  iiitu  4u7f  ri  wmv  ifAifm*.    It  is  strtk' 


ing  that  the  strange  word  IwuCwm,  wUch  is  found  nowhere  in 
allOreek  literature  outside  of  this  passage  (so  Origen,  de  Oral. 
27),  should  appear  in  both  of  these  widely  divergent  oo  nunts 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  fact  can  be  explained  only  bv  the 


needs  of  men,  upon  which  the  spiritual  life  is 
dependent  during  this  earthly  stage  of  existence.* 
The  conditions  under  which  we  live  are  created  by 
God,  He  has  full  knowledge  of  them  (Mt  V-  ""»*), 
and  He  stands  ready  to  supply  what  is  neoessair 
to  human  well-being  (Mt  5*  «"  7").  This  provi- 
dential  bestowal  oomes,  of  course,  not  as  a  pure 
gratuity,  but  as  a  return  for  the  honest,  energetic 
labour  of  men.  The  '  bread '  which  is  asked  for 
in  this  Prayer  is  meant  in  the  wider  sense  as 
referring  to  all  necessary  food ;  and  by  implication 
it  certainly  includes  all  those  things  which  are 
essential  to  physical  welfare.  The  petition  con- 
templates only  a  simple,  frugal  lite,  enjoining 
trustfulness  and  contentment  therein.  In  other 
words,  the  idea  of  the  Prayer  is  that  men  are  to 
ask  Giod  confidently  for  what  they  need  ;  but  only 
for  what  the^  really  need,  and  only  as  they  need 
it.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  to  live  trustfully 
in  the  present  and  for  the  present,  without  anxious 
concern  as  to  the  future  (Mt  6").  About  this 
generfd  interpretation  of  the  fourth  petition  there 
can  be  no  question.  A  diSBculty  ttists,  however, 
as  to  the  precise  force  of  ^iotoior;  since  it  is  a 
hapaxlegomenon,  we  cannot  determine  its  usage 
from  other  contexts ;  the  Greek  word  most  like  it 
is  Te/noiviot,  which  appears  first  in  tne  LXX. 
Recent  scholars  are  largely  in  agreement  that  the 
word  is  derived  somewhat  irregularly  from  ^<-i- 
etrot  in  a  fern.  ptcp.  form,  signifying  '  being  unto,' 
'pertaining  to  ;  so  that  the  prayer  would  be, 
'Give  US  to-day  the  bread  which  pertains  (to  this 
day),'  i.e.  just  so  much  as  is  needed  for  to-day  to 
meet  one's  physical  requirements  (cf.  Ja  2"'^*).t 

hypothesis  that  these  two  Oreek  forms  of  ths  Prayer  must  have 
had  a  literary  relation  to  one  another  in  some  stage  of  their 
transmission. 

•  Tttylor,  Sav<ngi  "t  0>»  JewiMh  Fath*rt\ p.  126,  thinks  that 
this  petition  contains  an  allusion  to  the  giving  o(  the  manna. 
Ex  19< :  of.  Ps  78Mf.,  Wis  1«»",  Jn  «». 

t  So  Achelis,  JBergpredigt,  pp.  266-271 ;  B.  Hdtsmann,  Band- 
Comm.  ti.  d.  Si/vmUktr,  p.  lie ;  Kamphansan,  Dot  Otbt  d«s 
Herm,  p.  97S. ;  Leo  Meyer  in  Kuhn  s  ZHttar.f.  vmleuih. 
Svraehfmelatnii,  viL  401  tt.  (though  be  attarwaios  withdrew 
this  opinion,  in  Naehrielitm  d.  luiL  OfilUclutft  dtr  ITissso- 
tchOi/lemu  OtMngen,  1886,  pk  24611.);  Thdnck,  il«rar«is>,  pp. 
876-686  [Eng.  tr.  841-353] :  B.  Weiss,  Meyer-Komm.  i.  d.  Matt- 
mam,  p.  ISSf. ;  Wendt,  lehn  Jem,  ii.  2S9f.;  Taylor,  op.  ett. 
pp.  126-127,  178-188,  190  f.;  as  also  Ewald,  N6sgen,  Bassett, 
and  many  others.  A  list  ol  the  older  literature  upon  the 
subject  may  be  seen  in  'Cholnck,  las.  ett.  Other  interpreta- 
tions of  the  passage  are  :  (1)  that  the  derivation  of  intit-m  is 
from  i«'-|-the  noun  tUU.  which  in  philosophical  usage  signified 
'subsistenoe,'  'existence';  therefore  the  petition  would  read, 
'Oive  us  to-day  our  bread  for  subsistence,'  •'.«.  that  bread 
which  serves  to  maintain  our  physical  existenoa.  So  Oremer, 
Bibl.-Theot.  WirttrbvehT,  m  loe. ;  also  Origen,  Ohmostom, 
Theophylact,  Haidonatua,  Bleek,  Keil,  KuinSl,  KiibeL  This  con- 
ception, however,  seems  forced,  and  too  technically  philosophi- 
cal ;  nor  is  there  any  certain  parallel  instance  of  such  a  usage 
of  wr/at.  It  ditrera  from  the  view  adopted  above  in  stating  the 
end  of  the  giving  instead  of  the  measure,  for  wfaatpurpoee  the 
bread  is  asked  rather  than  the  quantity  of  bread  asked  for. 
(2)  That  the  derivation  of  intirin  is  from  Wi+Utui,  and  that 
with  it  is  understood  in  sense  a  iftifm  (ct.  Ac  16U  intCinf,  23", 
Pr  271  LXX)  ;  it  then  means  '  the  coming  day,'  and  the  petition 
says,  *  Give  us  to-day  our  bread  tor  to-morrow.'  So  Ughtfoot, 


Frah  Revitim  <tf  BnalM  H.T."  (1891X  Appx.  L:  Sohmiedai 
in  Winer's  GrammatiJe  d.  NTUehm  Spraenid' 
188-188;  also  Orotius,  Wetatein,  Bengel, 


^,|,A.    A.  ,  OUUUUCUOI 

hidiom**  (1394),  pp. 
,  Fritraohe,  wIner, 


Gore,  Bmoe,  Meyer,  Marshall,  O.  Holtnnann,  and  BVm.  ^le 
ditBculty  with  this  temporal  interpretation  of  'vtitinn  is  that 
it  contradicts  the  very  Idea  of  the  petition  as  intended  by  Jesus : 
instead  of  having  men  prsy  for  to-morrow'8  food,  He  would  liave 
them  pray  for  to-day  and  trust  for  to-morrow.  No  other  mean- 
ing can  be  derived  from  the  passage  Mt  9^^**,  ending  with 
the  words, '  Be  not  therefore  anxious  for  the  morrow  ;  for  the 
morrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.'  This  temporal  interpretation  also  throws  an 
incongruous  meaning  into  the  Luican  form  of  the  prayer,  'Give 
us  every  day  the  bread  for  the  next  day';  that  would  be  a 
meohonical  kind  of  Providence.  (S)  That  the  '  bread '  for  which 
this  petition  asks  is  to  be  understood  spiritually,  at  least  in  its 
primary  reference.  This  was  the  favourite  interpretation  among 
the  Fathers  of  the  early  Christian  centuries ;  it  arose  easily 
from  the  figurative  use  of  '  bread'  in  Jn  e"-",  and  was  suitable 
to  the  all^oricol  mode  of  the  time.  Augustine  held  the 
'bread'  to  refer  to  three  things,  in  an  ascending  scale  ef 
signiflconoe:  (a)  pliysically,  actual  food;  (t)  inteUectually, 
the  word  of  Clirist ;  (e)  spiritually,  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  tM 
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As  rtpiaivios  means  '  beyond  what  is  necessary,'  so 
/no^tcr  means  'exactly  what  is  necessary.'  This 
is  the  eonception  of  snpply  which  we  find  in  Pr  30" 
'Feed  me  with  the  focMi  that  is  needful  for  me.' 
There  are  similar  Taigumic  and  Talmadio  expres- 
ttonsL  The  wording  of  the  petition  as  given  by 
Matthew  it  •  specino  reqnest  for  a  single  occasion, 
nnderstaniing  that  the  Prayer  will  be  repeated  as 
freqnentlT  as  need  arises,  presnmably  each  day ;  * 
while  Lake's  wording  presents  a  general  reqn^ 
for  a  constant  supply :  it  would  seem  clear  that 
the  Matthasan  form  is  of  greater  authenticity. 

The  fifth  petition  t  concerns  the  present  religions 
status  of  the  man  ia  relation  to  God.  The  wor- 
shipper is  to  measure  himself  against  the  Divine 
ideal  of  the  highest,  fullest  self-development,  and 
of  complete  love  and  service  to  God  and  one's 
fellow-men.  He  is  to  observe  how  far  he  has  failed 
to  meet  the  obligations  placed  upon  him  by  Grod, 
and  why  he  has  failed  to  meet  them.  When  a 
man  has  made  this  inventory  of  his  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritnal  status,  with  a  sincere  repent- 
ance for  all  nis  transgressions  and  shortcomings, 
and  with  a  supreme  purpose  to  achieve  the  Divine 
ideal  for  men,  he  is  ready  to  ask  God's  forgiveness 
in  the  words  of  this  petition.    Holding  that  God's 

■pbltDsl  mwwilng  alio  itood  Tertalliui,  Cjrprian,  Cyril  of 
/ernaalan,  Atbanadiu,  Ambroae,  and  Jerome ;  and  In  modem 
tiiiM*  Delitacta,  Olahausen,  Stier,  H'Clellan.  (4)  That  the 
ivMtno  has  a  temporal  aiKnificatloii  referring  merely  to  the  day 
of  Uw  prayer.  So  the  RV, '  Oire  oa  thia  aiy  our  dally  bread,' 
■ad  this  la  the  mnding  in  oommon  uae  in  Ohriatendom  to-day, 
Bade  ao  by  the  popular  tranalatlona  of  the  Bible.  It  ia  re- 
dundant In  ezpreasion,  and  ita  only  merit  ia  aimplidty ;  (or 
it  lack!  tha  profound  meaning  which  inberea  in  the  irnltm  aa 
Interpcetad  ui  the  taxt  above.  lately  this  view  baa  been  again 
defended  by  Neatla  (ZNTW,  1900,  pp.  250-162;  Biu^6L  BM. 
«L  tSUt)  oo  the  baab  of  tbe  reading  KlTi;  (-oontlnual), 
wUob  la  (bund  in  Syr  cor  at  Ht  6ii  and  Lk  U>,  and  in  Byt  Bin 
at  Uc  11*,  the  Hatthaan  section  being  wanting ;  also  m  tha 
Qyrlao  AlU  of  Thomai  (cd.  Wright,  p.  818).  Thia  |<0N  la  said 
to  Im  the  regular  Syriao  word  for  tbe  tranalatioD  of  tbe  Heb. 
TQfi ;  and  Nestle  haa  learned  that  a  Jewiah  tnnalation  of  the- 
Itat  Ooapel  into  Hebrew,  made  In  the  Itth  cent,  rendered 
lha  im-inm  by  He  iuppaaea,  therefore,  that  the  Greek 

itainm  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  representa  an  original  dqJ>, 
and  aaya  that  tha  tianalaiion  'our  daily  bread'  Is  the  beat 
Engliab  translation  of  the  Greek  text  "&»  difficulty  «iU>  thia 
Interpretation  ia  twofold :  (a)  it  givea  a  purely  tautological 
rendering,  wiilch  ia  nnlikely  to  nave  been  original ;  (ft)  it 
•Itagetlier  tsila  to  aooount  for  the  presence  in  the  Greek  text 
tt  this  ateange  word  ivatno,  which  seems  to  have  been  created 
to  expiuas  an  intricate  tbonght  for  which  no  current  Greek  word 
waa  suitable;  but  if  the  thought  was  ao  Mmple  aa  'continual' 
•r  'daily,'  than  ware  aeveral  common  expreasiona  at  hand  to 
»•  («.«.  the  W  mT  iuifmt  of  Lk  11*  ViO),  and  the  LZX  had 
•Iraady  employad  anofa  (cL  b  6U  16^,  Nu  4M,  P(  07»,  Dn  1>, 
1  Mac  61V  81^;  while  the  early  Syriao  reading  may  weU  be 
Botbing  men  than  a  afanpUfleaUon  of  a  difficult  expression 
wiwse  axaot  meaning  liad  not  been  olearly  conveyed  by  tbe 
leaMw,  and  which  in  tbe  drole  of  the  tatnslator  was  no  longer 
nndentood.  Ohaae,  LorSt  Praintr  in  the  Early  Chunk  (1861), 
PPl  44-61,  bolda  that  the  original  form  of  tbe  petition  waa, '  Give 
nsoar(or,the)liisade<  the  day.'and  suggests  that  the  newly 
eoined  woid  ituirm  was  later  Interpolated  to  meet  liturgical 
•zigenolaa  in  conoezion  with  the  uae  of  the  Ix>rd's  Prayer  in 
the  neaing.  With  this  reading  tha  Prayer  could  be  used  in 
dw  moraiag,  and  would  aak  bread  for  uat  same  day ;  or  it 
coold  be  oaed  at  n^t,  and  would  aak  bread  for  the  morrow ; 
bowwer,  tha  tiiMf  ao  replaced  did  not  in  fact  disappear,  bnt 
lenained  In  tha  taxt  as  a  confusing  rednndanoy.  Onaae'a  view 
la  accepted  by  V.  4.  Oolt*,  J9u  8eM  in  dsr  AUartsa  Cftrii«nM( 

•  a  Weiaa,  sll.  p.  1S6,  hoMa  that  tiie  riiiuf-  la  tha 
Katthaw  form  o(  the  petitlan  la  a  subeequent  addition,  bearing 
witness  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Pnyer  waa  assigned  to  daily  use 
in  the  early  Ohiiatian  litoigy.  That  the  Prayer  was  used  daily, 
•r  otteoer.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  ia  established  by 
the  Ttatkbtg  tf  tht  Tiaafss  ^iwsUst  (vlii.  8),  and  other  witneeses ; 
hot  It  does  not  foUow  that  tha  rim$i,  of  Ut  e»  is  merely  a 
prodnet  of  that  practice.  There  la  no  Inherent  reason  why 
Jesoa  ahould  not  Himself  have  giren  the  oorreaponding  Anmaio 
word  in  this  connexion.  Tbe  Prayer  waa  given  to  tbe  diaciplea 
tat  regular  nse,  because  they  wiahed  some  set  form  of  prayer  to 
icdte  In  the  oommon  liturgical  manner  of  tbe  Jews  (of.  Lk  IV). 
The  'day'  waa  a  natural  and  convenient  period  of  time  (c(. 
MtW)  for  the  repetition  of  the  Prayer.  Why  should  not  Jesus 
have  arranged  the  wording  on  that  basis  f 

t  Ut  6U  aal  kfm        rk  tftiUifumt  vfSt,  ii  mmt  iitSi 
mt»  «St  l^vlJmi  iitSt.    Lk        umi  m^u  ifut  tit  ifiMfrimt 
%IM,  mmi  iAf  mini  £fi4fm  www)  <f<l>ji»i 


will  is  the  only  law  of  life,  and  that  His  Kingdom 
is  the  only  end  of  life,  the  worshipper  needs  God's 
forgiveness  for  his  spiritnal  comfort  and  inqtint- 
tion,  in  order  that  he  mav  start  aaew  each  daj 
towards  the  achievement  of  the  ideaL  It  is  in  this 
fundamental  and  comprehenuTe  wnae  that  the 
term  ^tXi}/«ara  is  figuratively  employed  in  this 
petition,  including  eveiything  that  we  should  be 
and  do  towards  God,  our  fellow-men,  and  ourselves.  * 
Tbe  second  clause  contains  an  explicit  condition  of 
this  Prayer,  that  men  must  feel  and  exercise  the 
same  spirit  of  forgiveness  to  wanls  one  anotherwhioh 
they  wish  God  to  show  towards  themselves.  Jesus 
places  these  words  in  the  petition,  in  order  that 
men  may  be  face  to  face  with  this  condition  when- 
ever they  pray  to  God  for  their  own  forgiveness. 
This  principle  of  love  as  the  basis  of  all  human 
and  Divine  relations  is  a  constant  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  cL  esp.  MtS'-*^'*^;  it  is  also  most  im- 
pressively set  forth  in  the  teaching  and  parable  of 
Mt  IS"'*.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  recorded  by 
Matthew  this  idea  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
two  added  verses,  6'**",  with  which  Mk  11"  may 
be  compai]ed.t  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
in  Kol  which  introduces  Matthew's  second  olause 
signifies  a  ^id  pro  qtto  kind  of  forgiveness  on 
God's  part,  as  though  God  forgave  men  only  in  a 
measure  proportionate  to  their  own  forgiveness. 
The  words  might  have  this  force  (as  in  Mt  20", 
Rev  18°),  bat  it  is  not  the  only  meaning  for  them 
(of.  Mt  18").  Such  a  commercial  idea  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  method  of  God  as  abundantly  shown 
in  Jesus'  teaching.  God  is  in  amount  more  loving 
and  forgiving  than  men  can  be,  but  He  requires 
that  men  also  shall  be  loving;  and  forgiving.^ 

The  sixth  petition,§  which  closes  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  provides  for  the  moral  and  spiritnal  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  in  the  future.  As  tbe  fifth 
petition  sought  forgiveness  for  past  failures  to  do 
God's  will,  so  the  sixth  petition  seeks  His  protec- 
tion from  futnre  failures.  The  worshipper,  con- 
scious of  his  own  weakness,  puts  his  dependence 
upon  God.  He  prays  for  denverance  from  those 
situations  in  life  where  he  will  be  liable  to  yield 

*  In  daaical  Greek,  tsiAifutTu  was  used  generally  of  financial 
dabta,  and  It  was  probably  to  avoid  this  ambiguity  that  Lk  11< 
reads  k/sMfrimt  instead  (originally  Luke's  aooount  must  have 
had  i^}ifit*mrm  llks  Matthew's,  as  is  seen  by  the  ieyXnrt  in  the 
second  clause ;  so  Ohase,  Lord't  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church 


Qal  ^  although  used  also  in  tbe  money  sense  (Mt  18V,  Lk  7" 
Ufi,  Fn  U).  Luke's  i/xMfrltu  laoka  tbe  Aramaic  colour,  tbe 
strength  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  i^^fumk  In  tbe 
EV  also  the  word  'debts'  gives  a  deeper  meaning  when  rightly 
understood  than  the  worn  'slna,'  since  the  latter  term  tends 
in  popular  usage  to  atgnlfy  only  positive,  flagrant  wickedness. 
And  still  leas  satisfactoiy  is  the  word  '  tresi»sses,'  given  cur- 
rency In  this  petition  by  the  ^Isoopal  Prayer-Book  (apparently 
from  nndale  (Tby  reading  'trespasses'  from  v.iu  into  v.is]) ; 
for  it  is  not  a  proper  tranaUtiOD  of  either  iftiXifiMrm  or  i^mfritu, 
and  is  tbe  most  umited  in  its  scope  of  tha  three  English  words. 

t  Mt  ei<-  u  baa  apparently  ftiund  Its  wur  into  the  Sermon 
through  ita  previous  connexion  with  the  Lmd'a  Prayer. 
Whether  it  hiid  its  place  historicsUy  in  that  oonnexlon  is 
uncertain.  Mk  ll"  has  a  different  setting  for  Uie  passage,  but 
one  due  to  topical  association  rather  than  to  origiiial  poaltlon. 
There  Is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  hypothesis  that  Jesua,  after 
giving  tbe  Pnyer,  spoke  In  explanation  of  it,  and  that  this 
fragment  waa  a  part  thereof.  In  these  two  verses,  sa  in  Mk 
USB,  ruftarri/tMrm  Is  used  Instead  of  ifuXiftmn  or  kitrnfrSmt. 

t  Luke's  variant,  «si  m^,  is  distinctly  Intended  to  remove  the 
l^oaaible  miainterpretatlon  that  Ood  forglvea  a  man  Juat  to  the 
extent  that  tbe  man  forgives  oOiera.  But  tbe  Matthiean  wording 
gives  evidence  of  being  a  closer  translation  from  the  Aramaic. 
Another  instance  of  Lukan  modiflcaUon  Is  hia  iflim  In  thia 
olause  instead  of  Matthew's  to  give  the  petition  a 

Eral  charaoter  instead  of  the  speolflo  import  of  the  original 
er.  It  waa  noted  that  in  tha  fourth  petition  changes  were 
>  for  the  same  purpoae,  Luke  having  >i'>w  inatead  of  iit. 
and  ri  MmB*  iv*if»'  instead  of  r^ifUfer, 

I  Ut  flU  aal  >«t  tWuiyxifi  nftit  ik  wiifmrfUt,  iUA  fSrtu  i/im 
iwi  nu  mnf*v-  Lk  11**'  m)  lu}  lU'ut)  ay  i^mt  itt  wyfttr/ur, 
Tbe  first  olause  ia  the  same  bi  both  acbounti,  while  tha  aaoMid 
clause  does  not  appear  in  Lake  (aee  abovei 
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to  wrong  or  false  influences.  Bat  inasmuch  as  men 
most  undergo  trials,  and  in  tbem  work  out  their 
own  character  and  service,  Jesus  gives  to  this 
petition  a  second  clause,  which  provides  against 
necessary  trials  by  asking  for  strength  to  come 
through  them  safely.  We  may  then  paraphrase  the 
sixth  petition  of  the  Prayer  in  this  way :  '  Spare  us 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  trials  in  which  there  is 
danger  that  we  shall  fail  to  do  Thy  will ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  must  meet  trials,  give  us  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the  teniptationa  to  evil  which 
are  involved  in  them.'  *  It  thus  becomes  clear 
that  the  second  danse  of  the  petition,  '  but  deliver 
us  from  evil,'  is  not  a  separate,  seventh  petition, 
but  an  essential  element  in  the  sixth,  pertaining 
to  those  trials  from  which  God  cannot  and  should 
not  deliver  ns.  In  them  we  pray  Him  to  preserve 
us  from  falling.  The  '  evil '  which  is  meant  is,  of 
course,  moral  and  spiritual  transgression  or  failure 
of  doin^  God's  will;  and  the  context  therefore 
makes  it  improbable  that  the  rov  rcnipoO  should 
have  been  intended  to  refer  concretely  to  the  devil 
in  person.t  The  term  reipcur/idt  is  used  with  a 
wide  range  in  the  NT,  having  both  a  neutral 
meaning  (= trial)  and  a  bad  meaning  (= malicious 
temptation).^  Only  in  the  former,  neutral  sense 
can  God  be  spoken  of  as  'tempting'  men,  i.e. 
bringing  them  into  situations  which  test  their 
character  and  thus  promote  their  growth.  Such 
trials  involve  a  possiole  lapse  into  evil,  and  must 

*  Jam*'  0«thaeiiiwie  experience  illuminatea  the  words  o(  thie 
petition  (of.  Mt  26»«,  esp.  T.>k).  The  Saviour  i«  here  face  to  face 
with  the  bitterect  trial  of  His  life ;  the  attitod*  of  the  Jewish 
nation  toward*  Him  ha*  come  to  be  that  of  fixed  and  Snal 
rejection;  the  chosen  people  are  ready  to  repudiate  their 
Messiah  ^th  a  violent  death,  and  so  to  tail  of  tulfillinr  their 
Divine  mlaaioD  to  the  world  (ct.  Mt  XSn-U).  Jesus  in  the 
ntden  feels  that  He  cannot  endure  this ;  He  is  in  agony  that 
Ood  should  seem  to  allow  it,  and  prays  that  He  may  be  spared 
this  trial — that  there  may  be  some  other  outcome  of  the  situa- 
tion; nevertheless.  He  has  no  other  desire  than  that  Ood'a 
will  should  be  done.  The  prayer  of  Jesus  was  answered  not  by 
a  removal  of  the  trial,  but  by  a  Divine  leassuiance,  and  an 
Impartation  of  strength  tor  it*  enduranoe  (cf.  Lk  22W,  which 
(cive*  an  essentially  correct  idea,  even  if  textually  unoertahiX 
One  may  also  compare  St.  Taul's  experience  when  be  three 
time*  prayed  tor  the  removal  of  his '  thorn  in  the  flesh ' ;  God's 
reply  to  him  was,  'My  grace  is  sufficient  tor  thee  j  for  power  is 
made  perfect  in  wealcness'  (2  Cio      • ;  cf .  also  1  Co  10>3). 

t  The  objection  to  taking  the  nv  nnyw  as  a  masculine  (with 
Tertulliao,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Ohrysostom,  Theophylact,  Calvin, 
Erasmus,  Bengel,  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Fritssche,  Hanne, 
Gore,  H.  Holtxmann,  Lightfoot,  Thayer,  Plummer,  Chase,  v.  d. 
Colts,  NesUe,  and  the  Bv)  does  not  lie  In  the  tact  that  tbephnse 
ooold  not  be  so  used,  tor  there  are  a  number  of  dear  NT  cases 
where  •  nmic  refers  concretely  to  the  devil  (ct.  Mt  IS"-  ^, 
Eph  61*,  1  Jn  SUt  S>*  S») ;  nor  in  the  meaning  of  the  col- 
location fiutm  Juri  TIM,  which  is  used  of  both  persons  (Ro 
1S>1)  and  things  (2  Ti  ;  nor  in  an  avoidance  by  Jesus  of  the 
current  Jewish  conception  and  terminology  regarding  the  per- 
sonal devU  (of  Mt  41*  \W  13»r.,  Lk  lOl*.  Jn  8**%  tor,  so  tar  as  we 
can  discover.  He  did  not  give  any  new  teaching  on  this  point  (cf . 
Wendt,  L4hT€Juu,  iL  121-126).  The  objection  lies  rather  in  the 
thought  of  the  petition  itself,  which  cannot  be,  *  Bring  us  not 
into  trial,  but  deliver  us  from  the  devil,'  since  this  destroys  ail 
connexion  between  the  two  clnnsss,  though  the  kUtA  demands 
a  connexion ;  nor, '  Bring  us  not  into  tiie  temptation  of  thedevO, 
but  deliver  us  from  the  devil,'  which  i*  improbable  tautology. 
So  that  some  ancient  and  many  modem  scholan  Uiterpret  the 
«S  wtwuftZ  as  a  neuter  (Augustine,  Luther,  Stier,  Eindd,  Kell, 
Ndagen,  Tholuck,  Alford,  Bumn,  Cook,  M'Clelhui,  AcheUa, 
Ibbeken,  B.  Weiss,  Tkylor,  and  others).  This  neuter  use  of 
n  nmfn  to  denote  all  moral  and  spiritual  evil  may  be  seen  in 
Mt  8»i,  Lk  e«,  Jn  17M,  Ro  12»,  2  Th  8»,  1  Jn  td*  (the  RV  U 
probably  wrong  in  translating  most  of  these  as  masculines) ;  cf. 
also  2 Ti 41*.  On  n>nk-ii>ueaOivcMT,Bibl.-Th»oLW6Ttertmchi, 
in  foe.;  Achelis,  Bergpndigt,  pp.  286  -  289;  letters  in  the 
Ouardian  by  Lightfoot  (Sept.  7,  l4, 21)  and  Cook  (May  21,  Nov. 
26)  (Ligbttoot's  letters  appear  in  Pnth  Reviiion  q/  the  BnglitK 
K.T.*,  1891,  Appx.  IL);  Obue,  Lord'!  Prayer  in  tht  Early 
Church  (1891),  pp.  86-167;  Hatch,  BmyM  in  Biblical  Greek 
(1889X  pp.  77-82.  Taylor,  Sayingi  qf  the  Jtwith  Fathert «  (1887), 
pp.  37,  64.  128-130,  147-160,  191 1.,  takes  the  nv  m^fS  as  refer- 
ring to  the  snn  Ifj  man's  evil  nature  (On  8"  '  the  imagination 
of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth,"  ct.  Ja  li"*) ;  see  also 
Porter,  'TheTefer  Ha-ra','  in  yale  Biblieat  emd  Semilie  Studiee 
(1901),  pp.  93-156. 

!  On  the  NT  usage  of  wuwuk,  see  Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol. 
WdrierlmchT,  in  loo. ;  Tholuck,  Bsryrale*,  pp.  394-401  [Eng.  tr. 
ps.  357-362] :  Achelis,  Bergyredigt,  pp.  280-M4 ;  Mayor,  Comtn. 
tn  JainM,  18S2,  pp.  17S-m 


cause  anxiety  and  apprehension  ;  so  that  mea  may 
well  fear  them  and  pray  for  deliverance  from  them. 
Jesus  said  to  His  disciples,  '  Watoh  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation :  the  spirit  indeed  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak '  (Mk  14*,  cf.  Ja  I""-). 
But,  since  God  brings  these  trials  for  the  indivi- 
dual's ^ood.  He  will  never  allow  the  tried  person 
to  fall  mto  evil  if  he  will  commit  himself  wholly 
to  God's  guidance  and  core  through  the  experience 
(of.  1  Co  10",  He  2"  4"'-,  Ja  I"-'*-.  1  P  1«). 

(5)  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  thus  seen  to  be  an 
epitome  of  Jesns'  teaching ;  it  contains  the  essen- 
tial ideas  of  (xod  and  human  duty,  expressed  in 
the  briefest,  simplest,  and  most  impressive  words. 
The  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  any  and  every  man  can  grasp 
them,  and  can  see  them  in  their  right  perspective 
and  relations.*  Since  the  Prayer  was  intended  for 
universal  use,  its  meaning  must  be  readily  in- 
telligible to  all;  it  must  be  not  intricate,  bat 
simple  of  interpretation.  And  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  Christian  use.  It  is  de- 
signed for  repetition  as  it  stands,  both  in  private 
and  in  public  devotions.  It  is  also  a  pattern 
prayer,  after  which  all  prayer  to  God  should  be 
modelled.  Here  we  learn  what  things  are  to  be 
prayed  for,  bow  God's  glory.  Kingdom,  and  wiU 
take  precedence  of  the  inoividaol's  affairs,  and 
in  what  spirit  all  prayer  is  to  be  mode.  The 
religious  practice  of  Jesus'  day  too  often  re- 
garded the  virtue  of  a  prayer  as  consisting  in  its 
recital,  and  measured  its  value  by  its  length  or 
repetition  (cf.  Ac  19").  The  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(6"-)  has  preserved  in  connexion  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  some  words  of  Jesns  which  were  directed 
against  this  abuse.  Since  God  knows  what  things 
are  necessary  for  men.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
informed  of  them ;  and  since  He  is  a  loving 
Father  who  cares  for  His  children,  He  does  not 
have  to  be  importuned  to  give  His  blessings. 
These  facto  do  not  make  prayer  useless;  ou  the 
contrary,  real  prayer  is  p<ra8ible  only  on  the  basis 
of  them.  God  never  wished  the  empty  repetition 
of  prayer  formulae,  which  is  a  waste  of  tune  and 
strength  ;  and  it  was  an  entire  misconception  of 
Him  that  He  had  to  be  coaxed  into  goodwill 
towards  men,  or  solicited  to  supply  their  needs. 
Prayer,  in  Jesus'  conception,  is  the  loving,  obedient 
and  trustful  communion  of  men  with  their  Heavenly 
Father.  It  brings  men  comfort,  joy,  and  peace ;  it 
reassures  and  strengthens  them  in  all  their  labours 
and  experiences;  it  brings  them  to  know  only  God's 
will  in  their  lives,  and  to  seek  only  its  full  realiza- 
tion. As  we  learn  to  know  God  in  the  words  and 
face  of  Christ,  we  pray  more  instead  of  less; 
prayer  becomes  a  privile^  instead  of  a  duty. 
Indeed,  to  the  true  Christian,  prayer  is  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  lives.  Instead  of  occasional 
periods  or  moments  of  prayer,  the  whole  life  be- 
comes a  prayer,  so  that  we  walk  and  talk  with 
God.  Into  this  perfect  communion  with  God  the 
Lord's  Prayer  leads  us,  voicing  all  our  aspirations 
and  petitions,  when  we  come  to  appreciate  ito  fnll 
Bignificance.t 

•  Similarly  Hamack,  Co*  Wttm  lb*  Chrittntvm*,  1901,  p.  42 
(Eng.  tr.  p.  65] :  '  There  is  nothing  hi  the  Oospels  that  tells  us 
more  certainly  what  the  Gospel  u,  and  what  sort  of  disposition 
and  temper  it  produces,  than  the  Lord's  Prayer.  With  this 
Prayer  we  ought  also  to  confront  all  those  who  disparage  the 
Gottpel  as  an  ascetic  or  ecstatic  or  sociological  pronounoement. 
It  shows  the  Gospel  to  be  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  applied  to  the 
whole  of  life  ;  to  be  an  inner  union  with  Ood's  wul  and  Ood's 
Kingdom,  and  a  Joyous  certainty  of  the  possession  of  eternal 
blessings  and  protection  from  evil.' 

t  Fuither,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  see  Eamphausen,  Dot  Oebet 
dee  Harm  (18«6);  Chase,  Tht  Lord'i  Prayer  in  the  Early 
CAun>A(1891) ;  Tholuck,  Bergrtdt',  pp.  846-4i)8  [En^.  tr.  pp.  31S- 
3B9] ;  Achelis,  Beropredigt,  pp.  226-305 ;  J.  llaune,  Jahrb.  /. 
deuUehe  Theol.  ISWi ;  Hallner,  Dos  Gebet  dee  Herm  (18S0) ; 
G.  HoSmann,  De  Oratione  Domini  (1834) ;  Rieger,  Pat  Gebet 
del  Herm  (1901);  Wendt,  Lehrt  Jeiu,  iL  2)18-246;  Plummer, 
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i.  Devotion  to  the  Kingdom.— Mt  6'»^  (cf.  Lk 
12SS.M  n»4^  igu  i^-u).  Nearly  all  of  those 
acholan  who  regard  the  Sermon  in  the  First 
Gospel  as  a  composite  production  in  whole  or  in 
part,  look  upon  this  section  as  extraneous  to  the 
original  discourse,  being  brought  in  here  from  some 
other  historical  connexion.  *  Two  arguments 
against  its  present  position  are  offered  :  (a)  the 
subject-matter  of  the  section  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  remote  from  the  theme  of  Mt  5"-6'' ;  and  (o) 
this  material  is  found  scattered  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  none  of  it  appearing  in  his  parallel  discourse 
(6"-").  To  the  first  argument  it  may  be  replied 
(see  above,  ii.  3)  that  the  theme  of  the  Sermon  does 
not  lie  in  Mt  5"'*>,  but  is  more  general,  pertaining 
to  the  true  nature  and  duty  of  righteousness.  So 
that  Mt  5"-6",  while  containing  the  longest  section 
of  the  reported  discourse,  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  original  matter  in  Matthew's 
account.  There  is  an  abmpt  transition,  to  be  sure, 
between  Mt  6"  and  6" ;  but  this  abruptness  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  only  extracts  or  a 
digest  of  the  historical  Sermon.  Moreover,  the 
teaching  contained  in  Mt  6**^  would  seem  to  be 
germane — ^indeed  essential — to  a  setting  forth  of 
the  true  righteonsness  ;  the  ideal  life  must  be  free 
from  material  aims,  divided  efforts,  and  distracting 
anxieties.  The  second  argument  presents  a  greater 
difficulty,  for  Luke's  arrangement  of  this  material 
in  other  connexions  must  M  explained.  Concern- 
ing this  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lukan  Sermon  had 
received  severe  treatment  in  transmission,  as  already 
frequently  noted ;  perhaps  the  exclusion  of  this  sec- 
tion was  a  part  of  that  process.  Also,  that  the 
position  assigned  to  this  material  in  the  Third 
Gospel  is  surely  not  historical ;  it  appears  in  the 
ao-called  '  Pertean  section,'  but  snch  teaching  as 
this  belonged  in  all  probability  to  the  Galilsean 
ministry.  Further,  the  Lukan  settings  of  these 
verses  show  either  no  contextual  relations,  or  only 
literary  ones  ;  they  are  not  associated  with  specific, 
distinct  events.  Therefore,  while  the  question 
must  be  counted  an  open  one  whether  Mt  6"'" 
belonged  to  the  historical  Sermon,  good  reasons 
are  at  hand  for  treating  the  section  as  original  in 
this  connexion. 

The  passage  has  a  real  unity  of  thought,  to  the 
effect  tnat  there  is  but  one  aim  in  life.  This  aim 
18  the  complete  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod, 
in  which  every  man  attains  that  character  and 
performs  tiiat  service  which  God  requires.  The 
idea  thus  finds  its  general  statement  in  Mt  O** 
'  Seek  ye  first  his  kingdom,  and  his  righteousnees ; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  yon.'  f 

tit.  LoKD's  Pkatbb  In  toL  Hi.;  Nestle,  art.  'Lord'g  Prayer'  In 
BneydopoBdia  Bibiica,  roL  iU. ;  T.  d.  Oolti,  Dot  Oebet  in  der 
altettm  CkritUnhtit  (1901),  pp.  8S-63 ;  Maurice, /S«rmoTU  on  th» 
Lord's  Prayer  (1870) ;  Boardman.  Studia  in  tht  Model  Prayer 
n8T»);  Newman  Hall,  Tht  Lori't  Prayer*  (1889).  Also,  the 
PatrMtic  treatment  of  the  Prayer  by  TertoUlaa  (d*  Orat%one), 
Cyprian  (d«  Oratione  Dominiea),  and  Origen  (ru)  £ix<i<). 

*  So  Peine,  Oodet,  H.  Holtzmann,  B.  Weiss,  Wendc,  Helnrid, 
Bacon.andoUien.  Its Matthiean position iadetendedbyTholuok, 
Me}'er,  Keil,  Morison,  Broadus,  Steinmeyer,  H.  Weiu,  Nfisgen, 
Orawert.  Achelis  regards  the  section  sa  original  here,  with 
the  exception  of  tt.s'si.m-  and  other  partition  theories  are 
aflered. 

t  Mt  632  Cd*^*'*  9t  wfSrtf  rilf  fitinXtlmt  mat  r^,t  iijuntrinv 
Mtj  ratvTK  wmwrm  wftrvtHnrtu  ifut.  Lk  12^  rkit  Zvrurt 
fittriXiimi  uinS,  jw/  rmvvu  wM€TiB%rtvwti  Itf/uw.  There  is  much 
textual  variation  as  respects  ttw  wording  of  the  Matthsean  veise. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  original  form  of  this 
saying  of  Jesus.  Bruce  thinks  it  was  simply  'Seek  ye  his 
kingdom,'  all  else  In  the  present  Oreek  forms  being  expansion 
for  purposes  of  interpretation ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
second  claose  was  also  given,  as  bringing  the  saying  more 
closely  into  relation  with  its  context.  The  wKh  which  intro- 
duces the  Uikan  form  is  an  idioqmcrasy  of  the  Tliird  Oospel 

Jet.  Lk  flMis  St  02.).  Matthew's  in  the  second  clause,  is 

ikely  to  have  been  an  expansion.  Tlie  wfiru  of  Matthew  may 
belong  to  the  original  saying.  On  this  supposition  it  cannot  be 
understood  to  mean  that  there  are  two  things  to  be  sought  tor, 
•ne  More  the  other ;  it  Is  to  be  interpreted,  not  numerically, 
but  qnalftotlvely— there  is  Just  one  thmg  to  live  for,  the  King- 


As  Jesns  had  been  teaching  in  Mt  Sfi"^  how  the 
Divine  ideal  for  men  was  to  be  worked  out  in  tlie 
sphere  of  individual  and  social  ethics,  and  in  Mt 
6'->^  in  the  sphere  of  religious  worship,  so  in  Mt 
gis-M  {je  gets  forth  how  tma  ideal  demands  an  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  spiritual  things  —  not  that 
material  things  are  to  be  ignored,  but  they  are 
to  be  used  only  that  they  may  contribute  to  the 
highest  well-bemg  of  humanity.  This  teaching  is 
developed  in  three  paragraphs  of  the  section  vv.>*-*> 
yy  U'M  yy,si-M^<  presentiug  three  distinct  phases  of 
the  subject  of  duty  as  regards  earthly  things :  the 
one  comprehensive  aim  of  life  must  be  spiritual, 
there  must  be  no  division  of  interests,  and  there 
must  be  no  anxiety  about  the  incidental  things. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  vv.i'-i",t  a  man  is 
not  to  devote  himself  to  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
for  its  own  sake,  or  for  selfish  use.  His  time  is 
not  to  be  occupied  with  transient  labours,  social 
trivialities,  vain  displays,  and  empty  talk.  'To 
lay  up  treasure  in  heaven '  is  to  be  and  to  do  those 
things  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  to  live  nobly, 
purely,  and  helpfully.  Jesus  condemned  in  the 
strongest  language  the  kind  of  life  which  seeks, 
first  of  all,  for  the  gratification  of  greed  and  selfish 
ambition.  When  a  certain  man  asked  Jesus  to 
assist  him  in  securing  some  property,  he  rebuked 
him,  and  said  to  His  hearen,  '  Take  heed,  and  keep 
yourselves  from  all  covetousness ;  for  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth.'  And  He  gave  the  significant 
parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  who  must  leave  all  his 
wealth  at  his  death,  adding, '  So  is  he  that  layeth 
up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God ' 
(Lk  12'*-i).  To  make  material  things  the  chief 
end  of  life  is  to  reverse  the  true  relation  of  body 
and  spirit.  Immortal  spirit  is  the  permanent,  ulti- 
mate thing  for  which  our  lives  are  to  be  lived.  The 
possession  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  for- 
bidden by  Jesus  (see  above,  iL  4a),  but  He  insists 
that  weiilth  is  a  means,  never  an  end;  and  that 
wealth  must  be  conscientiously  used  for  the  highest 

f ood,  or  it  becomes  a  curse  to  its  owner  (ct.  Mk 
0"-»,  Lk  W-*).t  The  right  Christian  attitude  is 
not  a  despising  of  riohes,  but  a  true  valuation  and 
employment  of  them  for  human  well-being.  The 
ascetic  life,  the  frivolons  life,  the  indolent  fife,  are 

dom;  and  the  necessaries  o(  physlaal  sxistenoe  should  be 
trusted  to  Qod's  providence.  The  rfim  has  then  disappeared 
from  the  Lukan  form,  peihape  because  ot  its  ambigulfy  and 
consequent  danger  of  oelng  misunderstood.  Whether  (he 
historical  saying  bad  '  the  kingdom,*  or '  his  kingdom,'  or '  the 
kingdom  ot  Qaai,'  all  of  whioh  are  attested,  can  only  be  matter 
ot  conjecture,  and  is  tmimportant.  Lastly,  Luke  does  not  have 
the  ni>  tMmrdnt  wliJch  Is  given  in  this  saying  by  Matthew 
(whose  ami;  probably  limits  also  (he /9«nAii>ii  as  in  BT).  Per- 
haps it  was  aropped  from  the  Lukan  sources  because  it  was 
a  technical  Jewish  term ;  it  has  been  noted  above  that  tmrnt- 
rCm  does  not  appear  in  Luke's  Sermon,  and  In  his  Gospel  only 
at  17>.  Or,  its  presence  In  U(  6»  may  be  due  to  an  expansion 
of  the  original  saying,  making  a  closer  verbal  connexion  ot  the 
verae  with  the  Sermon  in  Matthew  (ot.  6>-  *>  gi).  This  would 
be  a  probable  explanation  ot  its  presence  on  the  theory  that  Mt 
Si»M  has  been  imported  into  the  Sermon  in  the  course  of  trans- 
mission. But  the  tmmurirv  may  also  be  original  in  this 
saying.  If  so,  the  'righteousness'  referred  to  is  that  actual 
pwtect  character  and  conduct  on  the  part  ot  men  with  which 
this  whole  discourse  is  concerned  (so  Tboluck,  Achelis,  B.  Weiss) ; 
not  a  righteousness  which  God  imparts  to  the  believer  (Meyer, 
Ibbeken),  nor  the  righteousness  ot  faith  according  to  the  Pauline 
forensic  sense.  It  is  thus  the  righteousness  which  God  requires, 
that  complete  conformity  to  His  will  which  brings  in  the  con- 
summated Kingdom  ot  God. 

*  Peine  thinira  that  w.2i-M  an  interpolated  into  this  passage 
from  another  connexion ;  Achelis  thinks  the  same  of  w.>B.2i.Si, 
and  B.  Weiss  ot  v.^^r-.  These  are  possible  views,  but  there  is 
not  much  to  substantiate  them.  Matthew's  setting  for  these 
verses  is  as  good  as  Luke's,  or  even  better. 

t  Lk  Ig^^has  the  same  thought,  but  the  wording  Is  charac- 
teristically diOerent — the  '  Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms '  is  a 
feature  of  the  Third  Gospel's  exaltation  ot  poverty,  as  in  the 
Beatitudes  and  Woes  (ff")-^.  It  is  striking  that  the  two  accounts 
are  in  almost  exact  agreement  on  (he  essential  utterance, 
'  Where  your  treasure  is,  (here  will  your  heart  be  also,'  So 
PaulinOolSS. 

t  See  Wendt,  Lehrt  Jem,  U.  168-168. 
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all  alike  wrong;  no  less  wrong  than  the  life  of 
worldly  pride  and  ambition.  Poverty  is  not  right- 
eousness, nor  is  it  even  meritorious ;  men  must  be 
provident  and  self-supporting.  The  accumulation 
of  material  goods,  when  not  carried  on  by  dis- 
honesty, oppression,  or  disregard  of  others'  needs 
and  rights,  may  minister  to  tlie  highest  welfare  of 
one's  Kllow-men. 

Still  more  spedfically  does  Jesus  say,  in  tv. 
that  the  Kingdom  must  be  an  exclusive  aim.  Using 
the  physical  eye,  which  illuminates  the  body,  as  a 
figure  (cf.  Ps  Uff*.  Mk  8",  Lk  24«),  He  says  that 
the  spiritual  discernment  must  be  kept  clear  in 
order  that  one  may  not  go  astray  from  the  path  of 
highest  duty.  A  divided  aim,  which  endeavours 
to  combine  spiritnal  and  material  interests,  is 
impossible;  one  cannot  strive  for  spiritual  goods 
part  of  the  time,  and  for  earthly  goods  the  other 
part.  Special  moments  of  lofty  aspiration,  of  un- 
selfishnesB,  of  generosity,  come  to  almost  every 
one ;  but  in  Jesus'  thought  these  things  will  be- 
come habitual  and  supreme  in  the  true  Christian. 
Everything  must  be  made  subordinate  and  con- 
tributory to  the  attainment  of  righteousness  and 
the  realuation  of  the  Kingdom. 

Bnt  what  of  our  material  needs — food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  means  and  opportunities  for  mental 
and  spiritnal  growth  T  Must  not  life  be  largely  a 
struggle  for  these  earthly,  transient  things?  To 
this  tundamental  problem  of  human  existence 
Jems  gives  an  explicit  answer  in  w.^-^.f  It  is 
that  God  knows  these  needs  of  men,  and  wills  to 
provide  for  them  (x.*"-) :  men  should  depend  upon 
and  trust  Him  for  those  things  necessary  to  fife. 
If  the  Heavenly  Father  cares  for  the  birds  and 
the  flowers.  He  will  certainly  care  for  His  higher 
human  creatures.  Men,  therefore,  must  not  be 
anxious  about  these  things ;  they  must  live  trust- 
ingly for  to-day,  leaving  to-morrow  to  God  (v.**). 
And  so  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  He  taught  them  to 
pray,  'Give  us  this  day  the  bread  suited  to  our 
need.'  Here  again  Jesus  is  setting  forth  a  prin- 
ciple of  life,  not  laying  down  a  precept  to  be 
literally  applied.  No  one  could  suppose  Him  to 
advocate  a  purely  hand-to-mouth  existence,  like 
that  of  the  animals ;  the  higher  well-being  of  the 
individual  or  the  race  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  such  a  manner  of  living.   Common-sense  sup- 

EUea  the  interpretation  tuit  Jesna  contemplates 
ibonr,  pmdflnoe,  and  forethought  for  necessary 

*  Tbe  Lokaa  panlUf  UMM  igu  (gain  have  the  Mine  tbonsht 
-*  r***'!?*.      •*"** ""— **  ;  except  that 

in  the  T«ne  (boot  the  'two  muten'  there  la  a  remarkable 
vtrbtl  acreeaieot.  The  word  '110111111011'  la  a  tnuuUteration 
from  tbe  Aiamsio  Itfof,  and  •icnlllea  here  the  richee  which 
bare  tieoame  an  Idol  to  be  worshipped  and  eerred. 

t  Lk  USUI  buniihee  a  parallel  (or  Ut  6»«,  but  not  (or  t.», 
which  is  (omid  odIt  here  m  the  Ooepela ;  there  are  good  reaaons 
(or  thlnUiutthxtuilirerte  belonged  originally  to  tbe  connexion 
In  which  It  here  anMariL  Tbe  phenomena  o(  tbe  parallel 
piiiigee  are  M  usoal :  itiikliic  Ukeneie  in  certain  claoiee,  but 

  ■  Lake's 

lose,  as 
ftbebeaven,' 

'God'  and  'Fktber'  where  Matthew  has  'beaTenly  Father,' 
*  oationa  o(  the  worid '  where  Matthew  has '  nations' ;  and  Instead 
at  MattbeWs '  Be  not  anxioni  saying.  What  shall  we  eat  t '  Luke's 
aoooant  reads,  'Seek  not  what  ye  ahall  eat .  .  .  neither  be  ye 
of  doDbttul  mind.'  The  word  Huxlmt  in  Mt  6"  Is  capable  of  two 
dillnent  interpretations,  and  oonunentatoc*  are  divided  be- 
tween tbem.  The  BT  tianabrf«s,  'Which  of  you  by  being 
anxknaa  by  giving  the  matter  intense,  anxloos  thought]  can 
add  ena  cuUt  to  his  stature  T'  Shioa  this  is  the  dear  meaning 
of  tba  word  where  it  is  foond  elsewhere  in  this  Oospel,  Lk  if* 
IS*,  it  has  been  so  ondentood  here  by  the  Vulgate,  Cbrysostom, 
Augustine,  Latlier,  Calvin,  Bengal,  Fritascbe,  and  others.  But 
tbe  ottbit  was  18  indies  or  more,  which  makes  this  interpreta- 
tion seem  highly  improbable,  as  a  very  small  amount  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  whole  is  intended  in  this  context  The  word 
may  mean  'age '  (BTm) ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  think  o( 
Uf  e  in  («nns  of  Unear  measore  (of .  Ps  8I)>  '  Behold,  thou  bast 
made  mydam  aa  bandbreadtba';  also  Jnan-B,  Heliui  So 
that  this  is  tbe  meaning  undentood  by  Blaek,  Tbohiok,  Mver, 
Aobelia,  Felne,  H.  Wela,  Ibbeken,  Thayer,  B.  W«Im^  and  nosi 
modem  sdiolars. 


material  things ;  in  general  Grod  provides,  not  the 
things  themselves  without  eifort  on  men's  part, 
but  the  way  by  which  with  eifort  men  can  secure 
what  they  need.  And  it  is  no  life  of  ease  and 
luxury  to  which  God  calls  us,  but  a  working, 
frugal  life.  What  Jesus  wishes  is  that  in  it  we 
should  be  free  from  the  distraction  and  anxie^ 
which  come  to  those  who  will  not  put  them- 
selves wholly  into  God's  hands  and  trust  Uim 
for  everything.  Each  day  as  it  comes  is  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  present,  leaving  the  future  with 
God:  if  we  do  our  best  to-day,  God  will  take  care 
uf  to-morrow  (cf.  Bo  8").  Why  should  it  not  be 
so  !  God  has  a  great  purpose  in  the  world,  which 
men  are  to  help  Him  to  accomplish ;  assuredly.  He 
will  care  for  and  assist  those  who  accept  their  task 
and  sincerely  strive  to  perform  it. 

i.  The  Treatment  of  Othen.—VLt.  T'-^-Lk  9^ 
(cf.  Lk  ll*-").  TIM  main  idea  of  this  passage 
lies  in  w.'-*-"  (vv.*-*-"  belonged  originally  to 
other  connexions),  and  pertains  to  the  right  atti- 
tude and  conduct  towards  our  fellow-men.  The 
verses,  therefore,  form  a  fourth  section  in  Jesus' 
exposition  of  the  true  righteousness,  oo-ordinate 
with  seetions  6"-<»  6'-"  6»^.  Their  teaching  is 
twofold :  men  are  not  to  be  of  a  censorious  disposi- 
tion towards  one  another  (w.***),  and  they  are  to 
show  the  same  respect,  kindness,  and  helpfulness 
to  others  which  they  themselves  would  like  to 
receive  (v.>*).  The  two  teachings  contained  in 
w.*'*->*  are  also  of  interest  and  importance,  but 
they  interrupt  the  sequence  of  thought  in  the 
Sermon.  It  is  the  view  of  many  scholars  that  the 
•  Golden  Rule'  in  v."  follows  logically  upon  vv.'-*, 
and  not  only  finishes  this  section,  bnt  in  a  way 
forms  a  closmg  utterance  for  the  body  of  the  dis- 
course from  6"  onward,  T"-"  being  in  the  nature  of 
a  hortatory  conclusion.* 

Mt  7'-»  finds  its  parallel  in  Lk  a"-«,  the  two 
accounts  showing  the  usual  amount  of  similarity 
and  variation.t  While  the  Lukan  context  gives  a 
somewhat  difTerent  aspect  to  the  teaching,  the 
substance  is  the  same.  Jesus  is  here  setting  forth 
an  essential  jirinoiple  of  all  true  righteousness,  on 
the  recognition  and  practice  of  which  depends  the 
realization  of  the  incuvidual  and  social  ideal.  This 

Erinciple  requires  that  men  shall  not  be  critical, 
fiult-nnding,  and  flaw-picking  in  thought  or  con- 
duct towuds  one  another.  The  only  right  attitude 
is  a  full,  penitent  recognition  of  one's  own  weak- 

*  80  Neander,  Meyer,  KuinSI,  Fdne,  H.  Wdas,  H.  HoUzmann, 
B.  Weiss,  and  others.  Tbolock  and  Achelis  regard  v.»  as  ex- 
traneous material  in  the  Sermon,  holding  that  it  was  probably 
the  dosing  epitome  of  some  other  discourse ;  similarly  tiodeu 
But  in  Luke  also  the  veree  is  given  in  the  Sermon,  which— 
together  with  the  (act  that  locally  it  is  entirdy  suitable 
thereto—makes  a  strong  presumptiTe  case  that  this  was  its 
historical  connexion.  The  poeIti<m  in  tbe  Sermon  whksh  tbe 
vene  has  received  hi  Luke  (6>i,  as  though  it  stood  at  Mt  fi* 
instead  of  T^*)  is  preferred  by  Bleek,  Wendt,  and  Bacon,  but 
such  a  disdacement  in  the  Matthaian  account  is  not  likely. 

tInMt7>-S>a>Lk(inwe  find  a  sbnilar  diOerenoe  to  ttua  in 
Mt  <P*»Ijk  11',  the  Lukan  form  avoiding  the  measure  for 
measure  idea  which  can  be  read  into  the  Matthsian  words ; 
although  both  accounts  strildngly  agree  in  rmiortiiig  tbe  state- 
ment, 'With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  unto 
you '  (Mt  7«>-Lk  e»>>,  cf.  also  Mk  tM),  a  mode  of  tnatment 
which  can  be  predicaied  of  Ood  only  in  a  qualitattva  sense,  not 
quantitativdy.  Lk  6"  U  in  an  expanded  form,  «v»nt»ining  three 
daoses  bi  synonymous  parallelism,  (or  the  purpose  o(  emplwsis : 
Mt  7>-  ^  produces  the  emphasis,  but  in  a  somewhat  duferent 
way.  But  Lk  6K>'  is  surelv  an  extraneous  dement  hi  tbe  Lukan 
account,  an  authentic  ana  valuable  teaching  of  Jesus  regarding 
generoaity  coming  from  some  other  occasion  than  tbe  Sermon. 
The  tlguiativa  illustration  o(  the  partide  in  the  eye,  Mt  1**- 

ement  by  tb< 
Fordgn  also 

   iU  panUd  in 

Mt  16K,  which  is  probably  its  true  context,  refening  to  tbe 
Pharisee* :  the  second  verse  has  a  partial  patalld  in  Mt  19** 
(ot  Jn  1S>^  and  seems  logically  related  there,  but  tba  spring 
may  also  have  been  spoken  at  some  other  Ume  mon  in  tbe 
Lukan  fonn.  With  this  teachhig  of  Jeaus  about  Judgmant  may 
be  oompared  HiUd's  saying,.  'Judge  not  thy  ncighbonr  nntu 
thou  oomest  into  his  place.' 


Lk  6*tt,  if  giren  in  almost  complete  verbal  agreement  by  tbe 
two  reports  (see  them  quoted  above,  under  L  S).  Fordgn  also 
to  the  Sermon  is  Lk  (f^-  >°.  The  first  verse  has  iU  panlld  in 
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,  limitations,  failures,  and  transgresaions, 
■noh  08  will  keep  a  man  humble,  make  Him  sym- 
pathetic for  othen,  ready  to  overlook  their  faults, 
and  to  see  their  virtaes.  The  duty  of  the  Christian 
IS  to  measure  himself  against  the  standard  which 
CluiBt  has  set,  and  to  judge  himself  severely  with 
respect  to  his  shortcommgs,  instead  of  making  his 
own  religions  ideas  and  practices  the  criterion  by 
which  he  judges  and  condemns  others.  A  man 
is  a  '  hypocrite'  (v.*)  when,  professing  a  desire  to 


increase  goodness  in  the  world,  he  assumes  a  cen- 
torkras  attitude  towards  the  faults  of  others  rather 
than  undertakes  the  improvement  of  himself  first, 
lu  the  backg^nnd  of  this  teaching  stands  the 
proud,  self  -  nghteons  Pharisee,  with  his  odious 
contempt  for  all  who  were  less  punctilious  than 
himself^  (of.  Mt  23<- «•««•,  Lk  18»-",  Jn  7«-*). 
Jesus  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  character 
and  conduct  of  men  should  never  he  matter  of 
eriticiam  tiy  their  fellows ;  this  would  be  to  remove 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  uprightness  in 
nractical  experience.  In  the  affairs  ot  life  it  often 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  judge  others,  both 
privately  and  publicly.  Jesus  recognizes  this  fact 
when  He  says  also  m  this  same  diaoourse,  '  By 
their  fruits  ve  shall  know  them '  (7",  cf.  Mt  18>*-"). 
But  the  teacning, '  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,' 
pertains  to  that  unloving,  critical  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart  which  picks  out  and  magnifies  the  faults, 
failures,  and  inconsistencies  of  others.  This  is  not 
the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  and  the  man  who 
has  it  cannot  himself  anticipate  a  loving,  forgiving 
treatment  of  himself  by  God.*  It  is  not  that  God 
deals  with  men  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis — ^that  is 
not  to  be  understood  nere  any  more  than  in  the 
fifth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (see  above). 
But  the  man  who  does  not  come  to  love  his 
fellow-men,  and  to  treat  them  accordingly,  can 
have  no  place  in  a  heavenljr  Kingdom  where  love 
is  supreme,  and  where  ultimate^  it  will  be  per- 
fectly realized. 

Mt  7*  presents  a  saying  which  is  found  only  in 
this  Gospel,  and  which  stands  in  the  Sermon  only 
as  a  result  of  the  compiling  proce8s.t  It  enjoins 
prudence  and  good  judgment  m  the  dissemination 
of  the  GoepeL  Truth  is  sacred,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  dealt  with.  There  are  wrong  times  as 
weU  as  right  times  for  trying  to  assist  others  re- 
ligiously. _  The  Ciospel  is  to  be  offered  only  to 
the  receptive,  under  suitable  circumstances,  else  it 
wiU  receive  rebuff  and  indignity  at  unappreciative 
hands.  The  dogs  and  the  swine,  in  the  East  the 
most  dMpiaed  of  animals  (cf.  Mt  15^,  Lk  15'"-, 
Pfa  3*,  2  P  2**),  are  used  here  to  typify  those  men, 
whether  Gentiles  or  Jews,  who  are  devoted 
wholljr  to  material  things,  and  are  indifferent  to 
the  higher  spiritual  realm  for  which  God  created 
them.  The  parallelism  in  this  verse  is  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  the  teaching  im- 
pressive,  a  literary  method  of  which  the  Sermon 
t-ontaiiw  numerous  instances. 

■It  WM  tbougbt  I17  Aufnutine,  FHtzache,  KuloSl,  and  de 
WatU,  that  tb>>  'etnra  judgment  of  which  this  paaaace  ipeolu 
i«  rendered  ouu.,  {.«,  other  men  will  Judge  you  and  mesnire 
teok  to  you  exactly  aa  you  judge  and  meaiure.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  the  meaning :  it  rather  refen  to  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  men,  both  In  the  future  Day  of  Judgment  and  in 
Bis  pretent  treatment  at  them ;  ao  the  modem  oommentatorB 


t  So  NeaDder,  Bleek,  Tholuckm,  KninBl,  Oodet,  Acbelia,  Felne, 
Weod^B.  WdM.  Baoon,  and  others.  It  is  the  view  of  KaetUn, 
Peine,  Bilgenfeld,  and  H.  Holtzmann,  that  this  verse  aa  it  now 
amieaK  la  Judalsed,  to  make  it  a  polemic  against  the  heathen 
(cL  above  on  MtfiUt);  reference  is  made  to  the  reoeUn;  i/tAs 
Twtbi*  ApotUt,  ix.  6,  which  reads,  ■  But  let  no  one  eat  or  drink 
of  yoorBnchatisteamcmtthoee  who  have  been  haptiifd  into  the 
naaaof  UieLonL  Ihliwas  what  the  Lord  referred  to  when  He 
said  •*  aire  not  that  wfaidi  la  noly  unto  the  dogs."  Ibbeken 
Uilnks  the  vane  rafeia  to  the  oae  by  Christians  of  heathen 
tribanalLastalOoOK  Ndther  o<  these  views  is  required  to 
explain  tUs  teaching  irttlefahas  an  excellent  general  sense  and 


In  Mt  7'""=Lk  ll*""  we  have  another  section 
extraneous  to  the  historical  discourse,  whose 
presence  here  seems  fortuitous,  since  it  stands 
m  no  topical  association  with  its  context.*  The 
teaching  herein  contained  is  that  God  is  ready  and 
willing  to  give  all  His  blessings  to  men,  since  He 
is  a  loving  Father  who  provides — better  than  any 
human  parent  t — for  ms  children.  Men,  there- 
fore, are  to  feel  free  to  pray  to  Him  for  ail  things. 
The  thought  is  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  Mt 
6**** ;  but  there  the  attention  was  fixed  upon  the 
physical  necessities,  while  here  the  thought  is  of 
all  kinds  of  blessings,  spiritual  not  less  than 
material.  The  injunction  to  pray  ia  thrice  re- 
peated, '  ask — seek — knock,'  without  difference  of 
meaning  in  the  several  clauses,  in  order  to  produce 
great  emphasis.  Jesus  promises  absolutely  that 
our  prayers  shall  be  answered  by  God ;  the  oovions 
and  necessary  conditions  can  be  easily  supplied 
from  His  other  teaching.  Thus,  all  prayer  must 
be  made  with  the  intent  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  6»-"),  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Kingdom  (Mt  S^),  and  with  full  submission  to 
(Prod's  wul  (Mt  26*-  Our  petitions  must  permit 
Grod  to  answer  them  in  the  wt^  which  He  knows 
to  be  best,  and  our  trust  in  His  wisdom,  power, 
and  love  must  be  complete. 

Mt  7*'=Lk  as  already  noted,  closes  this 
section  of  the  Sermon,  and  in  some  sense  con- 
stitutes the  capstone  of  the  whole  discourse.  The 
oir  which  introduces  the  verse  (mistakenly  dropped 
from  K*L)  seems  to  mark  tms  general  relation. 
Matthew  gives  the  saying  in  a  fuller,  more  rounded 
form  than  Luke,$  and  adds  the  clause,  '  for  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  §   The  idea  contained 

*  So  Aohelis,  Peine,  Oodet,  B.  Weiss,  Wendt,  Bacon,  and 
others.  PutUe  efforts  have  been  made  by  Ohiysoetom,  Augus- 
Une,  Luther,  Stier,  and  Tholuck  to  find  a  logical  relation  of  these 
verses  to  the  verses  which  precede  them.  Peine,  Weizaicker, 
H,  Holtzmann,  and  B.  Weiss  think  that  Luke  has  the-  original 
setting  for  the  paragraph,  which  may  be  true ;  but  it  Is  also 
po»lhTe  ttiat  in  both  Oospels  tliis  material  is  detached.  In 
Luke,  at  any  rate,  it  has  received  a  topical  association.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  aoconnta  shows  practical  identity  of  the 
nrst  two  verses  in  each :  the  second  two  verses  in  each  account 
vary,  but  have  the  same  thought;  and  Luke  adds  a  third 
clause  about  the  '  egg  and  the  scorpion '  (v."),  perhaps  to 
balance  the  threefold  'ask,  seek,  knock.'  The  last  verse  of 
eaoh  aocount  (Mt  7UsLk  UK)  Is  quite  the  same,  with  two 
significant  exceptions :  (a)  Instead  of  Matthew's  iymlii  Luke 
has  mu/M  S^in,  which  'Tholuok,  Achelis,  and  even  Steinmeysr 
regard  as  a  gloss,  due  to  the  prominence  which  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  thej>ersonlflcatian  of  all  good  things,  attained  In  primitive 
Chri8tian_thotight ;  (6)  instead  of  Matthew's  I  rmriif  i/tit  i  h 
rtif  nfmtiki  Luke  has  i  r«rV  «  if  *v^f«v,  a  peculiar  expressloD 
ot  which  various  explanations  are  given;  see  Peine,  Jahrti.f. 
ProUtU  Tluol.  1886,  p.  74 ;  AcheUs,  Sergprtdigt,  p.  886 ;  B. 
Holtzmann,  Hand-Comm.  A.  d.  Sync^iktr,  p.  126.  The  Lukui 
reading  as  it  stands  cannot  be  original.  Some  text-witnesaes 
delete  the  second  but  this  is  only  a  makeshift.  Perhaps 
the  a  tifmnS  came  in  under  the  influence  of  the  wtniut  kyin, 
to  Indicate  the  place  from  which  the  Spirit  was  given ;  and 
then,  subsequentl}r,  the  i{  lipuwi  was  bnpertectly  turned  to 
account  in  connexion  with  the  •  *»r4if. 

t  The  phrase,  'if  ye  then,  being  evl\'(*mf^  contrasts  men. 
In  their  Imperfect,  selfish,  and  nnful  hves,  with  Qod,  who  is 
perfect  in  love  and  holiness.  The  aigument  is  a  minars  ad 
nuijut :  If  limited  love  provides  some  good  things,  how  much 
more  will  absolute  love  provide? 

}  Mt  71*  T«>Ts  tCt_  Sra  lAt  tilam  Itm  mSm  i/A  W  Mftnru, 
tOnit  m*i  itutf  rtiun  mi/riit'  *Cxmt  i'**'  K  **t*^  *■ 
wpt^inu,  Lk  6*1  awl  MoHia  SiXtrt  if«  wtiSrn  ifut  ii  •»9^i»cw, 
roun  «vTM(  ifumi.  It  would  be  dilBcult  to  explain  these  two 
divergent  forms  as  coming  from  a  common  ureek  original ; 
perhaps  they  represent  two  line*  of  transmission,  arising  from 
two  dUTerent  translations  into  Oreek  ot  the  same  brief  Aramaic 
utterance.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  verse,  as  in  the  Beati- 
tudes, the  Lord's  Pnyer,  and  other  portions  of  the  discourse, 
Matthew  gives  the  sayings  of  Jesus  In  a  fuller,  finer  literary 
form,  which  hi  every  instance  haa  commended  itself  to  the 
Christian  Church  as  the  better  expresdon  ot  Jesus'  thought 
and  spirit. 

I  Luke's  source  did  not  oontain  this  clause,  perhaps  for  the 
usual  reason  that  it  was  too  Jewish.  The  case  is  the  same  in 
Lk  l(yB'3d=Mt  22a»40.uk  12SU1,  where  Matthew's  clause,  'On 
these  two  commandments  hangeth  the  whole  law  and  the  pro- 
phets,' is  entirely  absent  from  Luke's  account,  and  in  Mark's 
account  la  differently  worded,  'There  is  none  other  command- 
ment greater  than  these.'  It  ia  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  in 
this  passage,  as  in  many  otbeia,  the  more  Jewlah  Flist  Gkispal 
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in  this  teaching  is  closely  related  to  that  of  '  loving 
one's  neighbour  as  one's  self;  this  idea  was  al- 
ready formulated  in  the  OT  (Lv  IV),  and  was 
pronounced  by  Jesus  to  be  one  of  the  two  great 
commandments  comprehending  all  hnman  doty 
(Mt  22»-<*).  St.  Paul  also  followed  his  Master  in 
the  same  teaching  (Gal  5").  Our  verse  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  '  Golden  Rule,'  which  marks 
the  high  place  that  it  holds  in  the  Gospel  teaching. 
What  it  presents,  however,  is  not  a  precept  for 
literal  application  every^vhere,  but  a  principle  for 
the  determination  of  social  condnct.  It  inculcates 
a  spirit  which  men  are  to  cultivate  towards  one 
another.*  Jesus  wishes  by  means  of  it  to  correct 
the  mood  of  selfishness  and  contempt  which  ob- 
stravts  the  realization  of  a  true  hnnian  brother- 
hood. Men  are  prone  to  use  their  fellow-men  as 
lovU  for  their  own  comfort,  advancement,  or  plea- 
sure. Kant  gave  perfect  expression  to  the  higher 
idea  when  he  wrote,  '  So  act  as  to  treat  humanity, 
whether  in  your  own  person  or  in  that  of  another, 
in  every  case  as  an  end,  never  as  a  means  only.' 
It  IB  still  the  rule  ratlier  than  the  exception  that 
those  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  soidal 
rank,  or  public  office,  are  in  a  position  to  command 
others,  abuse  them  by  ignoring  their  personality, 
disregarding  their  rights,  appropriating  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  >vithholding  from  them  opportunities 
for  attaining  higher  manhood,  and  in  other  ways 
treating  them  like  machines  or  slaves.  This  con- 
dition of  present  society  is  essentially  un-Christian, 
and  is  to  oe  counteracted  and  transformed  by  the 
Gospel.  For  this  achievement  the  '  Golden  Rule ' 
can  be  exceedingly  useful,  when  applied  as  a 
principle,  with  the  aid  of  a  well-trained  judgment 
and  a  consecrated  common-sense.  Let  each  man 
respect  the  individuality  and  observe  the  rights  of 
every  other  man,  let  him  honour  and  treat  every 
other  man  as  he  in  their  places  would  wish  to  l>e 
honoured  and  treated,  let  Iiim  give  such  sympathy 
and  assistance  to  others  as  he  would  himself  like 
to  receive.  In  this  manner  the  'Golden  Rule' 
will  be  fulfiUed.t 

has  better  preserved  the  origliuJ  saytns  of  Jesus.  Of  ooune  it 
cannot  be  denied  as  a  possibility  ttut  toe  clause  in  Mt  71*  stands 
ttiere  as  the  product  of  an  apologetio  Judaistlc  retouchinK  (as 
in  Mt  610^),  or  by  misplacement  or  tbrough  liturgical  usaee. 
As  (or  the  meaning  ol  Jesus'  words  in  ttus  eonnezion,  the 
Golden  Eule  '  is  the  law  and  the  prophets'  in  the  sense  that  it 
sutes  the  principle  on  which  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  tried  to 
build  up  a  real  human  brotherhood  (of.  Bo  UK,  Oal  S^*).  This 
is  true,  even  though  the  Iaw  and  the  Prophets  did  not  (ully 
accomplish  their  purpose,  or  even  perfectly  n>*P  the  ideal 
towanls  which  they  were  working,  jesns  would  emphasize  the 
fact  of  the  continuity  of  revelation,  showing  how  the  Divine 
ideal  had  preceded  Hhnself  hi  the  world,  and  that  the  OT 
histonr  and  teaching  wen  inspired  by  the  same  Qod  and  with 
essentially  the  same  truth  as  oonstitutcd  His  own  revelation. 
It  is  thus  with  deliberate  intention  that  He  doses  the  body  of 
His  dlsooune  with  this  statement,  which  connects  signiflcantly 
with  the  woids  used  to  introduce  the  main  argument, '  Think 
not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets :  I  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  tuUU '  (lit  S"). 

'  See  eap.  O.  Holtanann,  Lrim  Jiani  (IKl),  p.  189. 

t  Sayings  similar  to  this  of  Ht  are  found  in  pre-Christian 
and  post-Christian  Jewish  writings,  and  also  among  Oreek, 
Roman,  and  Oriental  peoples,  showing  that  this  principle  ol  life 
was  not  first  formulated,  or  exclusively  formulated,  oy  Jesus. 
This  does  not  impugn  Jesus'  originality  or  authority,  but  indi- 
cites  that  truth  aiii  the  desire  for  goodness  are  Innate  in  man 
(cf.  Ac  17^3.*iX  Jesus,  however,  so  changed  the  wording  of  this 
principle  ss  to  give  it  a  new  force  and  sphere,  tor  He  stSbed  it — 
not  negatively,  as  it  everywhere  else  appears— but  potiiively, 
insisting  upon  that  loving  service  to  others  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Oospel.  Legalism  says,  *  Thou  slialt  not '  do  this  and  that — 
a  system  of  repression ;  the  Oospel  of  Life  says, '  Thou  shalt '  do 
countless  good  and  helpful  things— a  system  of  development. 
The  difference  is  like  that  between  the  false  and  the  true  child- 
nurture  :  the  false  method  says  constantly, '  Don't  do  this,  don't 
do  that ' ;  the  true  method  fills  the  child's  mind  with  lovely  and 
useful  things  to  do,  so  that  the  child  will  grow  in  goodness  and 
service.  Jewish  forms  of  the  Golden  Rule  may  be  seen  in 
To  4U  'That  which  thou  hatest,  do  to  no  one' ;  also  in  the 
Baying  attributed  to  HiUeL  'What  thou  hatest  thyself,  that  do 
not  thou  to  another :  this  is  the  whole  of  the  law,  idl  the  rest  is 
only  comment  upon  it'  (Bab.  Shot.  f.  31. 1).  The  non-Jewish 
forms  are  numerous;  Isocrates  wrote,  *A  rirj^nnt  if'  Input 
'•.•yHnrlt,  nuTK  rat  kUita  fni  »<>ti  ;  the  Stoic  maxim  was. 


k.  ThtDutyqf  Rigkteousness.—hM^*'='lM&^ 
(cf.  Lk  13**-  *').  The  discourse  which  has  set  forth 
the  Divine  ideal  of  life,  closes  with  strong  exhorta- 
tion for  its  attainment.  Jesus  solemnfy  enjoins 
the  duty  of  righteousness.  It  is  a  strenuous  under- 
taking, in  which  men  must  follow  only  trustworthy 
guides.  And  this  righteousness  does  not  consist  in 
mere  profession,  but  in  actually  being  and  doing 
what  God  wills. 

It  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
two  verses,  Mt  7"-  belonged  originally  to  the 
Sermon.  "The  thought  presented  by  them  has  no 
topical  couiexion  with  7*'",  but,  on  the  view  that 
7"  "  is  a  concluding  hortatory  section,  such  a 
relation  could  not  be  required  ;  while  this  thought 
is  entirely  suitable  to  a  portion  of  the  discourse 
setting  forth  the  duty  of  righteousness.  The  only 
serious  argument  against  the  Mattluean  position  of 
tlie  verses  is  that  Xuke  seems  to  have  them  in 
another  and  an  original  setting,  IS''"-  ;  perhaps  it 
can  be  maintained  in  reply  that  these  passages  are 
not  parallel,  but  belong  to  dill'erent  occasions,  and 
are  rightly  placed  in  each  of  the  Gospels.*  That 
the  gospel  demands  are  lofty,  severe,  and  exclu- 
sive, so  that  to  become  a  member  of  the  Kingdom 
requires  complete  self-commitment  and  an  un- 
ceasing struggle  to  attain  the  ideal,  is  what  Jesus 
teaches  in  these  verses.  The  '  small  gate '  and  the 
'narrow  way'  forcibly  express  this  idea.  The 
figure  is  perhaps  drawn  from  the  Oriental  city,  to 
wnich  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  sometimes  likened 
(cf.  He  U'"  12**,  Rev  21>).  The  'gate'  signifies 
one's  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  as  present,  and 
the  'way'  signifies  his  earnest  life  thereafter.t 
Jesus'  statement  that '  few  will  find  their  way  into 
the  kingdom '  is  perhaps  best  explained  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  His  ministry,  instead  of  being 
taken  eschatologically  as  in  Luke.  It  would  then 
refer  to  the  small  number  of  real  followers  whom 
Jesus  had  secured  as  a  result  of  His  work — a  fact 
which  must  have  impressed  the  disciples,  and  for 
which  they  may  well  have  sought  an  explanation 
from  Him.  His  reply  was  thus  along  the  line  of  His 
teaching  about  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  13), 
that  time  was  required  to  achieve  numbers  ami 
mstarity.:^  The  parallel  saying  in  Lk  13^,  which 
is  made  by  its  context  (vv.*^)  to  refer  to  the 
number  of  persons  ultimately  to  be  saved,  states — 
not  that  the  whole  number  will  be  amadl,  which 

'  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  feoeris ' ;  and  in  Confudua  we 
read, '  Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not  wish  done  to  your- 
self (Legge,  Chintat  CUutia,  i.  l«lf.^  Other  parallels  have 
been  collected  by  Wtinache  and  Wetstem,  See  literature  cited 
in  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  JewUh  FcUhm'  (1S97),  p.  142  f. 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Neander,  Tholook,  Achelis,  and  all  who 
defend  the  unity  of  Matthew's  disoourse ;  while  Mt  71S*  14  U 
regarded  as  material  extraneous  to  the  Sermon  by  Feine,  Godet, 
B.  Weiss,  and  others.  A  comparison  of  the  Matthsan  and  Lukan 
passages  shows  that  Matthew  as  usual  has  the  longer  and  more 
literary  (onn,  while  Luke  gives  much  the  same  idea  in  briefer 
form  and  ditfcreiit  words.  In  the  former  the  figures  are  the 
'gate'  and  the  '  way,'  in  the  latter  it  is  the  'door.'  The  final 
clause  of  each  passage  is  strikingly  varied :  Matthew  reads,  mml 
ixjyM  tlrii  44  »i>fitnstTi;^  «£t«v,  while  Luke  reads,  •«  c«XA«;,  Xiym 
iudft  Zft*yir»ufif  iin}.ttij*  Mmi  «vs  irxb«t>rjv.  According  to  Luke, 
the  statement  was  mode  by  Jesus  in  reply  to  a  specific  request 
from  some  one,  '  Lord,  are  they  few  that  he  saved  f '  and  after 
the  close  of  the  Qolilajan  ministry  when  Jesus  was  Journeying  to 
Jerusalem.  Then  what  follows  in  the  Lukan  account  ns^^) 
makes  this  question  refer  to  the  Final  Judgment.  But  in 
Matthew  the  sa^-ing  does  not  appear  to  be  esclmtological ;  nor 
does  the  statement  that  'there  are  few  who  find  the  narrow 
way '  appear  suitable  to  the  Sermon,  since  at  this  time  Jesu^ 
ministry  was  meeting  with  large  success — much  more  suitable 
would  it  have  been  after  the  disappointed  wiUidrawal  of  the 
GaUlean  multitude,  when  in  sorrowful  isolation  and  rejection 
Jesus  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem  tor  the  cross.  Luke's  position 
of  the  sayuig  may  therefore  be  better  than  that  of  the  First 
Gospel,  while  the  original  form  and  intent  of  the  saying  may 
have  been  better  preserved  by  Matthew. 

t  ivi  is  read  at  the  beginning  of  v.u  by  nearly  all  modem 
editors  and  commentators,  on  the  authorit}'  of  KB  and  other 
important  witnesses,  r/,  which  is  preferred  by  Lochmann, 
Tre^'ellcs,  Meyer,  and  Achelis,  has  strong  secondary  attestation 

t  iiimilarly  Tholuck,  Achelis,  and  others. 
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Goold  not  be  true  on  any  possible  view  of  Jesus' 
teaching  or  of  the  world — but  that '  many  will  fail.' 
If  the  saying  is  authentic  in  this  form  (it  may  have 
become  modified  when  an  eschatologioal  meaning 
was  read  into  it),  Jesus  is  more  lUcely  to  have 
intended  it  as  a  practical  admonition  than  as  an 
omniscient  (Usclosure  of  the  outcome  of  the  Final 
Judgment.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  find  in 
Mt  7"  the  significant  term  j^aii  to  denote  the  full, 
blessed  existence  which  comes  to  him  who  does 
God's  will.  TtiiB  word,  so  common  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  (l«  3»«- » J?^  »  6"-  »»•  »• "  10>»  e«  a/.)  occurs 
but  rarely  in  this  sense  in  the  Synoptio  Gospels 
(cf.  Mt  19"). 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  Sermon,  as  it  appears 
in  Mt  7"'"=Lk  6*^,  quite  surely  belongs  as  a 
whole  to  the  historical  discourse.*  Since  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  men  to  attain  righteousness,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  men  shall 
choose  true  teachers  who  will  teach  them  what 
true  rishteonsness  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained. 
The  falise  teachers  t  against  whom  He  warns  them 
are  all  those  morally  blind  and  unworthy  indi- 
viduals who  assume  to  guide  men  into  the  Kmgdom 
of  God.  Outstanding  representatives  of  this  class 
were  those  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jesus'  dav  whom 
He  described  in  the  severe  language  of  Mt  23; 
doubtless  He  had  them  in  mind — blind  guides  (Mt 
15")  and  hypocrites,  unfit  for  the  task  which  they 
performed  of  teaching  the  people  religion.;  If 
this  was  the  explicit  and  primary  reference  of 
Jesus'  saying  in  v.>*,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  implicitly  refer  to  other  incompetent 
and  bad  teachers  such  as  appeared  in  the  early 
years  of  Christianity.  Any  one  who  assumes  to 
teatii  religion  and  morals  without  himself  living 
the  upright  life  comes  within  that  class  against 
which  Jesus  here  gives  warning.  And  whether 
they  are  bad  or  good,  false  or  true  teachers,  can  be 
known  by  their '  fruits,'  i.e.  hy  their  character  and 
their  service.  If  they  maniiest  the  '  fruit  of  the 
Spirit'  as  St.  Paul  describes  it  in  Gal  S*"  ",  they 
will  be  trustworthy  teachers  and  guides.  § 

That  Jesus  has  in  mind  the  practical  manifesta- 
tion of  righteousness  in  thought  and  conduct  is 
proved  by  the  verse  which  immediately  follows 
this  paragraph,  Mt  7**,  in  which  He  says  that  only 
those  persons  shall  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
who  ao  God's  will.  Jesus  neither  here  nor  else- 
where pat  the  emphasis  upon  creed  apart  from 
character,  which  the  Church  has  done  from  the 
2nd  eent.  ontil  our  own.  His  aim  was  to  make 
individual  men  and  a  human  brotherhood,  not 

*  For  T.u  there  to  no  penllel  tn  Lake,  but  there  to  no  reason 
to  question  its  authenticity,  and  it  ia  not  foreign  to  thto  con. 
Dcaon.  For  t.I*  also  there  is  no  parailel  in  Luxe ;  it  may  be  a 
verbal  reproduction  of  Mt  S">,  perha^  Imported  into  thia  con- 
text in  transmission  because  of  the  auuilanty  of  the  figure  and 
the  theme. ef.  Mt  Ul>,  Jn  IS*-*  fao  Feine,  Wendt,  and  others). 
Again,  t.»  to  s  repetition  of  t.I'',  perbapa  therefore  a  subse- 
quent expansion,  resumptive  of  the  mam  thought  after  the 
interpolaaon  of  r.u.  And,  finally,  Lk  60  to  clearly  extraneous 
to  the  Sermon,  having  perhaps  its  historical  setting  at  Mt  12M'' 
(so  Feine  against  Wendt).  The  original  portion  of  this  para- 

Eq>h  may  thus  have  been  Mt  7i^i9=Lk  6^<^.  The  two  reports 
re  the  eame  idea  in  the  aame  figure,  but  are  peculiarly  variant 
In  manner  of  expreaaion ;  it  is  not  likely  that  they  started  from 
a  common  Greek  tiunslation. 

t  The  term  'prophet'  in  both  OT  and  NT  denotes  primarily 
the  teacher  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  and  has  no  other  import 
in  this  raasage. 

!  So  Tholuok,  AcheUs,  Feine,  Ibbeken,  B.  Weiss.  The  figure 
of  wolves  and  sheep  was  a  common  one  among  a  pastoral  people 
<cf.  Is  11»  66»,  Mt  lOlS,  Jn  10i»,  Ac  2029X  but  only  here  in  the 
Bible  to  found  the  Idea  of  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  as  in 
.£sop'a  FabUt. 

f  There  waa  never  any  juatiflcation  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
view,  adopted  by  Calvin  and  aometimes  promulgated  even  by 
lAtfaer,  that  the  u^n/  in  ttaeae  verses  signified  primarily, 
indeed  exclusively,  sound  doctrines.  It  to,  of  course,  true  that 
those  who  teaob  false  doctrines  cannot  be  safe  guides,  but  the 
Bible  rightly  inteiprated  to  the  criterion  of  sound  doctrines,  not 
the  praaounoements  of  any  aooleaiastlcal  otganixation  past, 
(nsrnt.  or  future. 


a  system  of  theolosy.  Love,  mercy,  and  peace, 
purity,  trust,  and  helpfulness,  were  the  tests  of 
goodness  which  Jesus  established  (Mtd*-7"25"'^). 
Inasmuch  as  He  came  for  the  expresspurpose  of 
making  God's  will  known,  and  in  His  words, 
deeds,  and  character  did  make  God's  will  manifest 
to  men,  He  can  only  mean  that  men  must  do  and  be 
what  He  has  thus  taught  them.  Luke's  form  of 
the  sayings'"  is  therefore  equivalent  to  Matthew's, 
although  so  difiierently  worded.*  As  was  seen  in 
considering  the  third  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
'Thy  wiU  be  done'  (Mt  6'»),  the  will  of  God  is  the 
one  thing  to  be  accomplished ;  for  this  Jesus  lived 
(Jn  6"),  and  for  this  He  would  have  us  live  (Mt 
12*  21»-").  His  statement  that  only  such  shaU 
'  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  seems  to  be  an 
intentional  echo  and  return  to  the  words  of  Mt  5". 

The  following  two  verses,  Mt  T**  stand  here 
in  all  probability  as  a  result  of  compilation.  Luke 
gives  them  in  another  connexion,  which  appears 
original  (13*'') ;  and  since  they  refer  to  the  Last 
Judgment,  they  belong,  with  .Jesus'  other  eschato- 
logical  teaching,  to  the  closing  months  of  His 
ministry.  One  needs  only  to  consider  carefully 
the  time,  circumstances,  audience,  and  purpose  of 
the  Sermon  to  see  that  these  verses  present  an 
idea,  and  sound  a  note,  which  do  not  belong  to 
this  occasion  and  discourse.t  Nevertheless,  they 
contain  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  teaching 
of  profound  meaning.  The  thought  is  analogous  to 
that  of  Mt  in  aifarming  that  nothing  shall  admit 
to  the  Kingdom  but  the  actual  attainment  of  right- 
eousness (cf.  Lk  lO'").  The  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  preaching  of  Christianity,  even  the 
production  of  some  good  results  for  tne  Christian 
cause,  shall  not  in  themselves  alone  secure  salva- 
tion, for  the  criterion  of  judgment  in  the  great 
Judgment  Day  shall  be  a  genuine  realization  of 
God^s  will  in  and  through  one's  self.  And  Luke 
adds  (IS"**"),  what  is  germane  to  this  connexion, 
that '  there  are  last  which  shall  be  first,  and  there 
are  first  which  shall  be  last '  (cf.  Mt  8'"-  19»») ;  i.e. 
some  who,  like  the  Pharisees  of  Jesus'  day,  had 
had  a  great  reputation  for  piety,  and  had  been 
looked  upon  as  models  of  righteousness,  shall  be 
shown  to  have  been  selfish,  vain,  and  hypocritical, 
unworthy  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  while 
other  obscure  and  once  despised  persons  shall  find 
a  welcome  there  (cf.  Lk  18*-'*).J 

And,  finally,  the  duty  of  righteousness  is  most 

•Mt  T^^OurSie^i  yiytn  ftM   lU^M  Mipf%  tUfXtCrtrmi  lie  «i» 

•rut  _  tufwiiit,  Lk  0^  T'  a  IM  MMkun  aJtpn  xiftt,  tmi  mj  mtirt 
k  Xiymi 

t  So  Feine,  Oodet,  Ibbeken,  Weio&cker,  Wendt,  and  others. 
The  parallel  sayings,  Mt  7^=Lk  ISSBr.,  give  the  aame  idea, 
with  wide  divergence  of  expresaion.  It  may  be  true,  as  Ibbeken 
thinks,  that  the  three  acts  named  in  Mt  7^  aound  improbable 
on  Jeaus'  lipa  (certainly  they  are  foreign  to  the  Sermon),  and 
they  may  therefore  reflect  the  experiences  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
But  Lk  18%  *  We  did  eat  and  dnnk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou 
didst  teach  in  our  streets,'  is  also  not  without  difficult^',  because 
so  insipid  and  un-Jewish.  The  better  explanation  to  that  the 
Matthasan  verses  are  authentic,  but  belong  to  tlie  close  of  the 
ministry ;  while  Lk  13%  has  been  univetaauzed.  In  the  second 
verse  of  each  passage,  Mt  T''=Lk  IS*?,  there  is  identity  of 
thought,  with  some  variation  of  language.  The  phrase,  *  Depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity,'  ia  a  quotation  from  Ps  &(ct, 
Mt  IBS"-  2d») ;  its  two  Greek  forma  here,  irtxafun  ir"  i^tuv  al 
y>"C*M'*^  »»»f*jtt'  (Mt.)  and  «fl'«mjri  Atr'  ifMVt  witTK  ipyurm 
niiiumi  (Lk.),  present  an  interesting  minute  problem  of  transla- 
tion and  transmission. 

t  Ht  7^-^  has  a  value  also  for  determining  the  Christologlcal 
conceptions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  See  particukirly  Schlatter 
in  GreifswaUkr  Studien  (1895),  pp.  83-105.  This  passage  is  only 
one  of  a  number  where  Jesus  appears  as  claimmg  the  Divine 
prerogative  of  Judge  at  the  Final  Judgment  (Mt  263i'«  1032£ 
1127-so,  Mk  8>8,  Lk  20i» ;  of.  Jn  5"  12«,  Ao  17»i,  Bo  2i«,  2  Co  610), 
a  function  appropriate  to  the  Messiah.  It  would  require  a 
radical  treatment  of  the  Gospel  narratives  to  explain  this  idea 
of  Jesus  as  Judge  as  an  exaggerated  Apostolic  appreciation  of 
Him.  The  uniqueness  of  Christ  in  mission,  person,  tubing, 
and  career— in  other  words.  His  Divinity — cannot  well  be  denied 
by  a  serious  historical  interpretation  of  the  Gospels ;  and  when 
this  uniqueness  to  recognized,  it  to  not  difficult  tosduittlesatf 
otfice  as  Judge. 
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irapressirely  set  forth  at  the  dose  of  the  whole 
disconrse  by  the  parable  of  the  Two  Honse-bnilders 
(Mt  7»^"=Lk  6"-«).*  That  this  piece  belongs  to 
the  Sermon,  and  forms  its  remarkable  conclusion 
(as  the  oSf  in  v.**  suggeato),  can  be  considered 
certain.  The  parable  follows  loeically  upon  v.", 
enlarging  and  enforcing  the  teaching  therein.  It 
is  a  saying  of  tremendous  strength.  The  life  which 
Jesos  nas  depicted  in  the  Somon  as  the  ideal 
life  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  inspiring,  and  attrac- 
tive to  every  sincere  soul.  But  men  were  likely 
to  recognise  and  to  reverence  this  ideal  without 
achieving  it,  since  that  is  the  earnest  and  arduous 
labour  of  a  lifetime.  Hence  J  esus  meets  them  with 
the  solemn  affirmation  that  the  duty  of  actually 
doing  what  He  teaches  is  imperative ;  that  it  shall 
be  of  no  avail  for  them  to  nave  listened  to  His 
words,  if  they  do  not  straightway  go  and  live  the  life 
which  as  God's  will  He  has  descrioed  to  them. 

6.  The  Relation  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  Jesus'  Tkachinq  as  a  whole.— The 
teaching  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  given  in  the  middle  portion  of  Jesus'  Gali- 
Itean  ministry,  when  enthusiastic  multitudes  were 
hearing  Him  and  many  followers  attended  Him. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  He  gave  the  general 
teaching  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  —  what  it 
consisted  in,  what  it  brought  to  men,  what  it 
required  of  men,  what  relation  He  Himself  sns- 
tamed  to  it,  and  what  its  future  was  to  be.  The 
Sermon  is  an  epitome  of  this  general  teaching, 
condensing  the  whole  into  a  brief  statement  and 
exposition  of  the  ideal  of  life,  given  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  a  simple  guide  to  right  thought 
and  conduct.  It  showed  the  multitude  what  He  as 
a  teacher  of  religion  had  to  present  as  truth  and 
duty,  with  which  they  could  readily  contrast  their 
own  and  the  current  ideals. 

Jesus  confined  His  teaching  entirely  to  the  religio- 
ethical  field ;  and  in  this  field  He  dealt  with  essen- 
tial truths,  facts,  and  principles  rather  than  with  the 
speculative  mvsteries  of  the  universe  or  with  the 
casuistry  of  etnics.  Consequently,  He  taught  again 
and  agnun  the  same  things,  to  different  persons, 
under  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  ways 
and  lights.  A  dose  organic  relation  unites  all 
Jesus'  teaching  each  involving  the  other,  and  all 
together  illuminating  the  path  of  human  existence. 
The  Gospel  was  so  brief  and  simple  that  it  had  not 
to  be  committed  to  writing  like  tne  philosophy  and 
the  ethics  of  the  schools.  Common  men  could 
comprehend  and  communicate  Jesus'  teaching. 
His  was  a  universal  message  which  all  could 
grasp;  it  presented  an  ideal  to  which  all  could 
aspire  and  atttdn. 

As  has  been  abundantly  seen,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  sets  forth  Jesus'  conception  of  what  men 
should  be  and  do  as  members  of  the  Kingdom 
which  He  came  to  establish  in  the  world  (not  as  a 
new  movement  entirely,  but  as  giving  higher  con- 
tent and  ^eato"  impulse  to  a  movement  which 
God  had  inaugurated  with  the  very  creation  of 
the  human  race).  The  true  righteousness  is  de- 
termined by  God  ;  as  He  is  the  source  of  all  life, 
so  it  Is  He  who  determines  what  that  life  shall  be. 
Ethical  obligations  rest  therefore  upon  religious 
truths.  The  ideal  of  a  man's  life  is  to  be  derived 
from  God,  and  for  its  realization  he  is  responsible 
to  God.  The  aim  of  man's  life  is  to  achieve  that 
personal  character  and  service  which  fulfil  the 
true  manhood,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  and  to 
advance  as  far  as  possible  the  real  brotherhood  of 

*  See  the  text  of  both  pusages  quoted  aboTe  nnder  L  8.  The 
Lukan  form  of  the  parable  ii  conspicuously  Mcondary  in  char- 
acter; the  Jewlab  phraaeology  is  largely  removed,  and  the 
deacription  it  genenuiaed  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  any  locally, 
llattbew,  on  SM  other  hand,  gives  a  laithful  picture  of  Uie 
eonditioaa  at  honn-buildlng  in  the  mdis  of  Qalilee.  Again, 
alio,  the  Utaimiy  superiority  oelonga  to  the  First  OospaL 


all  men  as  sons  of  the  one  common  Heavenly 
Father.  The  Kingdom  of  €rod  in  its  Divine  aspect 
is  the  purpose,  love,  and  power  of  God  which  de- 
termine and  accomplish  this  ideal  condition ;  in 
its  human  collective  aspect  it  is  the  company  of 
those  who  have  earnestly  set  about  the  realization, 
in  themselves  and  among  men,  of  this  Divine  ideal. 
So  that  Jesus  can  sum  up  all  duty,  individual  and 
social,  in  the  one  injunction  to  '  Seek  snpremelv 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  righteousness  whicn 
he  wills '  (Mt  6",  Lk  12»> ;  cf.  Mt  22»«^).  And 
this  righteousness  is  primarily  an  internal  char- 
actenstic ;  it  is  apprehended  within  the  man.  The 
religio^thical  ideal  which  God  implants  in  vretj 
human  heurt  must  be  heeded  by  each  man,  and 
his  life  must  become  conformed  to  it.  Created  by 
(3od  in  His  own  image,  men  must  attun  to  Goa- 
likeness;  and  this  attainment  is,  first  of  all,  the 
recognition  of  and  obedience  to  the  ideal  of  life 
which  God  furnishes  in  the  soul,  moved  and  guided 
by  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus.  Those 
persons  will  achieve  perfect  self-realization  who 
enter  into  complete  communion  with  God,  hearing 
His  voice,  ana  doing  His  will  as  revealed  within 
themselves  and  in  and  through  Christ. 

The  absolute  assurance  of  Jesus  that  He  can 
reveal  the  will  of  God  to  men,  and  that  this  is  His 
mission  in  the  world,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  His  teaching.  If  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  contains  few  explicit  statements  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ  such  as  abound  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  it  is  none  the  less  tme  that  the  implica- 
tions of  the  discourse  are  equally  high.  The 
Divine  personality,  knowledge,  and  authority  of 
Jesus  are  the  foundation  on  which  the  discourse 
rests.  The  passages,  Mt  5"-"  T""",  only  state 
what  all  the  teachmg  involves,  that  He  who  speaks 
these  words  is  'the  Son  of  God'  in  the  highest 
sense,  sustaining  to  Him  a  unique  relation,  and 
rendering  to  men  a  unique  service.  The  value  of 
the  Sermon  cannot  therefore  be  overestimated, 
and  the  historical  study  or  critical  treatment  of 
this  material  should  never  dominate  or  obscure 
the  fact  that  this  teaching  is  a  Divine  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God  for  men  which  is  forthwith  to  ba 
accomplished  upon  the  earth. 

LmaaTDU.— For  the  onotatlons  from,  and  ilhiiioiis  to,  the 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  extra-canonical  Ohristiao  literature 
of  the  flnt  three  centuries,  see  esp.  Beech,  AuutrcanonitelM 
ParaUdUxtt  a.  d.  JStangtUm,  Tell  1  (1883),  pp.  a2-U4  ;  TeU  S 
(1895),  pp.  62-106.  For  ideas  and  expresaiona  aUn  to  those  Of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  In  Babbioic  litetatore,  see  Weber, 
Jiidi$elu  Theoloeie»(l8aT):  Wnnsche,  Snu  BtiU^  t.  EHdu- 
ttrung  d.  Bmngtlim  aut  Talmud  u.  Midnueh  (1S78) ;  Dalmao, 
Die  WarU  Juu,  Bd.  1  (1898)  [Eng.  tr.  1902J. 

From  the  Fatiiatic  period  ttie  only  spedflu  senante  treatment 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  oy  Augustine,  d<  Sermoiu 
Domim  in  MonUCOp.,  ed.  Bened.  voL  liL)  [Eng.  ir.  in  '  Nioena 
and  Post-Nicene  nthers,'  pp.  68] ;  It  is  an  important  work  o< 
inteipretatloo,  containing  much  that  is  o(  pennanent  value. 
Elsewhere  in  his  writings  Augustine  dealt  tnrtbar  with  tha 
Sermon,  presenting  in  some  respects  dlilerant  viewi.  Trench 
collected  all  this  material  andj>repared  a  digest  ol  it,  which  ha 


Sublished  under  the  tiae.ExpotUion  ih»  Swmon  on  lit* 
loimt,  drawn  from  tht  Writinf  nf  3L  Avgvitbu  (Sid  ad. 
rev.  1869).  Useful  also  are  the  interpretations  at  Origcn, 
Comm.  on  Matthew  (Op.,  ed.  Lommatssch,  vols.  iiL  iv.); 
Jerome,  Comm.  on  Matthtw  (Pp.,  ad.  Tallaral,  voL  vii.); 
Ohiyaostom,  Homiliet  on  Matthtu  (Of.,  ed.  Monttaucon,  voL 
vlL);  Hllariua  Pictavianais,  Comm.  on  UaiUteto  (Op.,  ed 
Oberthtlr,  voL  viL);  the  work  of  the  Anotor  Opsrit  Imperfeeti, 
and  the  very  brief  matter  in  the  Comm.  an  taa  Famr  Qo*pil» 
by  Theophyiact  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus. 

From  the  BeformaUon  period  the  important  interpretattoa 
tor  Luther  is  flnt  to  be  named.  Comm.  on  Matthew  (workt,  ed. 
Walch,  vol.  vii.);  and  after  him,  Oalvin  in  his  Harmony  o/ 
MatVua.  Mark,  and  Lute  (Worb,  ed.  US6-18S8,  vols.  i.  IL). 
The  three  Roman  Oatholic  woi4a  at  moit  vain*  are  the  Comm. 
on  the  Four  GatpeU  by  Holdonatus,  Jansenius,  and  Comeliua  • 
Lapide.  The  extensive  but  unimportant  TO6t-Betonnatioa 
literature  can  be  seen  in  full  in  Tholuck,  DU  Beryrei*  CkriM*, 
pp.  30-tO  [Eng.  tr.  pp.  41-49). 

The  Modem  period  has  provided  many  works  upon  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  some  of  them  of  great  value.  TlM 
standard  work  upon  the  subieot  for  tha  past  MTsnty  yean  has 
been  that  of  Tholuck,  Di»  Baynd*  CkriM  (1st  ed.  USS;  Stk 
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•d.  Gotba,  1872,  pp.  4St  [EnK.  tr.  from  4tb  Qmn.  ed.,  Edin- 
boiKb,  1860,  pp.  ttaj),  aod  thii  still  remains  the  moat  valusble 
nlume  on  the  Sermon,  although  a  portion  ol  the  contents  is 
■Mr  antiqiiated.  Next  in  extent  ana  importance  is  the  equally 
clabonte  work  ot  Achelis,  Di*  Bergpredv*  (Bielefeld,  1S7S,  pp. 
M2).  Other  woiki  ot  scientific  character,  but  smaller  dimen- 
siens,  ar« :  EUnc, '  Die  Texts  dsr  BerKpredigt  bei  HattMui  u. 
bei  Lukasi,'  in  Jabrbueher  fOr  PntaUmtiulu  Tluologi*,  188S, 
pp.  1-S5;  Stdnmeyer,  Die  Ride  dtt  Btrm  mif  dam  Berg* 
OBerlin,  U8S,  pp.  1S6) ;  Ibbeken,  Dit  BtrgprnUgt  Jenu  (2nd 
ed.,  Bnbeck.  law,  pp.  216);  Hugo  Weiss  (Bom.  Cath.),  Dit 
Btrgprtdiut  CMM  (^iburg,  1892,  pp.  Ill);  Grawert,  DU 
Baypredtgt  luuh  Mauhibu  (ilarburg,  UOO,  ra>.  77);  Ueinrid, 
Dit  Bergprtdigt,  quellmlaritMl  unttnuM  OiCipzig,  1900, 
pp.  SIX  xxi  •  second  part  dealing  with  the  Interpretation  is 
promised;  Baoon,  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (New  York,  1902,  pp. 
IS8).— Homiletio  treatments  ot  the  Sermon  are  numerous  m 
German,  EVenoh,  and  KngHsh.  An  anonvmons  work,  J>it 
BnynwiMt(Oatenloh,  ISU,  pp.  48);  ar011iah,2>ie  Bergprtdigt 
if  B*rm  Ju»  CMiU (Meisaen,  1886,  pp.  148);  Hamisch,  I>is 
Bermredigt  def  Etrm  (Breslau,  1901,  pp,  86) ;  Kaiser,  2><(  Btrg- 
jrtS»gtdtB*nn<Uipag,  UOl),  pp.  621 ;  Honneron,  £«  Sermon 
ear  la  Memiofae  OMsanne,  1889,  pp.  412);  J.  B.  Bousset,  L* 
Sermon  tur  la  Montagne  (Paris,  1900,  pp.  160  [Eng.  tr..  New 
Tork,  1900,  m.  1441).  The  beet  English  work  is  by  O.  Gore,  Th» 
Sermon  on  &e  Mount  (London.  1896,  pp.  218);  it  contains 
nmeh,  howersr,  tliat  Is  only  ot  local  ecclesiastical  interest ; 
turther,  W.  B.  (Jaipenter,  The  Chreat  Charter  of  CbxiA  (London, 
1896,pp.800X  Ot  special  importance  are  the  works  ot  B.  Weiss, 
Ueftr^onmmtar  Hber  dot  MatthSxueiimgeliiim  (Gdttingen, 
I89SX  *nd  ol  H.  Holtzmann,  Eand-CommeiUar  iber  die  Synop- 
tfttr  (Sid  ad.,  Freiburg,  1800);  other  commentaries  upon 
Itattbew  (Ueyer,  Uorison,  Keil,  Broadus,  KttbeL  Bruce,  tt  al.), 
Luke(Ooaet,  FlummerX  and  both  Matthew  and  Lake(Bengel, 
Bleek,  Olshauseo,  Ewald,  Fritische,  KuinSl,  NSsgen,  eL  al.) 
an  ot  varying  usefulness. 

Uterature  upon  special  portions  and  aspecta  ot  the  Sennon 
hH  been  dtedln  the  footnotes.  C.  W.  VOTAW. 

IBV  TBSTAWSHT  TIHE8.— 

Introduction. 
L  Ustribntion  of  the  Jewish  Population 
A        in  the  Holy  Land, 
fl.  languages. 
UL  PoliBcal  (Constitution. 
,  It.  Sodal  OondiUons. 
\  T.  Partie*. 
tL  Education  and  Oultora. 
▼IL  Alt  and  Literature. 
viU.  Tb*  Jews  of  the  Diaspora. 
Utsntoie. 

The  Advent  of  Christ  falls  within  the  pennlti- 
mate  period  of  that  era  of  Israelitish  history  which 
bc^DS  with  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon 
(B.C.  638)  and  ends  with  the  Vtil  of  JerusalenA 
(A.D.  70).  From  both  an  external  and  an  internal 
point  ol  view,  this  era  marks  »  far-reachine  trans- 
tonnation  of  the  conditions  of -Jewish  life.  At 
the  outset,' Judaea,' which  was  not  quite  the  same 
in  extent  as  the  ancient  kingdom  ot  Judab,  forms 
a  small  province  of  the  Persian,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Crreek  Empire.  The  population,  at  first 
scanty  and  poor,  gradually  increases,  and,  under 
the  orderly  arrangements  of  the  Law,  attains  to 
a  certain  measure  of  prosperity.  But  internal 
part^-strife  consumes  its  strength,  and,  under 
Antiodras  EpiphaneR,  reaches  such  a  height  that 
this  Seleadd  monarch,  in  the  pride  of  his  Greek 
culture,  bat  with  political  shortsif^htedness,  forms 
tiie  resolution  of  entirely  rooting  out  the  proper 
Jewish  religion.  This  period  of  extreme  danger 
is  unexpectedly  followed  by  a  brilliant  revival  of 
the  Jewish  State,  which  recalls  the  flourishing 
period  of  pre-exilic  histoij,  and  which  struck  the 
people  themselves  in  this  light.  The  nation  shakes 
Itself  free  from  the  foreign  yoke,  and  the  Has- 
montean  princes  not  only  become  high  priests,  but 
finally  assume  the  title  of  'king.'  This  glory, 
however,  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  Jewish 
people  are  rudely  awakened  from  their  dream. 
The  internal  dissensions  that  followed  the  death 
of  oueen  Alexandra,  hasten  the  intervention  of 
the  Komaas,  and  lead  to  the  conquest  of  Jemsalem 
bv  Pompey  (b.c.  63).  The  Komans  do  not,  how- 
ever, destroy  the  Jewish  State,  but  allow  it  to 
coutiKae  under  a  variety  of  changing  forms,  until 
at  last  the  perpetual  discontent  of  the  Jews  leads 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  desperate  war  for  free«lom, 


which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  State  and 
the  Temple^ 

From  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  this  period 
marks  the  development  of  Judaism  in  opposition 
to  the  national  life  and  the  religion  of  the  pre- 
exilic  period.  The  deeper  foundation  of  this  is 
found  in  the  remarkable  recasting  which  the 
Jewish  spirit  underwent  during  the  Exile.  No- 
where else  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  there  an 
instance  of  a  people  oeinjg  transformed  in  so 
wonderful  and  radical  a  fashion  as  the  Jews  in  the 
course  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon.  They  left 
Babylon  a  body  whose  true  life  lay  not  in  the 
actual  state  of  things,  but  in  future  expectations 
and  in  a  world  of  ciiltus-notions  created  out  of 
recollections  of  the  post.  To  the  actual  world  they 
sought  to  accommodate  themselves  upon  certain 
abstract  principles,  and,  when  this  attempt  failed, 
they  withdrew  entirely  into  that  spiritual  world 
which  was  oonstmoted  wholly  according  to  those 
dogmatic  principles.  They  found  their  support  in 
the  Messianic  expectation,  for  tllB~8ake  or  whiclr^ 
they  submitted  to  the  burdensome  prescriptions 
of  the  Law,  which  were  intended  to  shield  them 
from  the  heathen  impurity  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  render  them  worthy  to  hail  the  advent  of 
the  Mjessianio  glory.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, in  this  connexion,  that  the  noblest  spirits 
in  the  Jewish  community,  especially  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  post-exuic  era,  filled  those 
outward  forms  with  a  nch  inward  content.  There 
still  survived  in  them  the  pure  prophetic  spirit, 
and  tbe  ideas  created  by  men  like  Jeremiah  and 
Deutero-Isaiah ;  nay,  the  writings  which  emanated 
from  tills  period,  such  as  the  Psalms  and  the  Book 
of  Job,  touch  us  almost  more  nearly  than  the 
writing  of  those  prophets,  because  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  them  have  found  simpler  expression  and 
are  less  closely  bound  up  with  the  historical  form. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  the  Jews  lived 
seldom  permitted  a  lengthened  enjoyment  of  this 
contemplative  life.  Not  only  were  tney  disturbed 
in  their  rest  by  contact  with  the  heatnen  world, 
but  even  amongst  themselves  there  were  men  of  a 
difibrent  dispoeiUon,  whose  recollections  turned 
ratiier  to  their  pre-exilic  forefathers,  and  who, 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  actualities,  plunged  vigor- 
ously into  the  relations  of  life,  and  sought  to 
help  themselves.  Between  them  and  the  'quiet 
in  the  land'  there  grew  up  an  ever -increasing 
opposition,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  moving 
factor  in  the  post-exuic  history.  Through  these 
conflicts  with  opposition  without  and  within,  not 
only  was  the  stricter  Judaism  disturbed,  but  it 
was  driven  also  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
religious  problems  and  to  new  developments.  The 
fruits  of  these  spiritual  struggles  may  be  seen 
in  the  entirely  new  conception  of  the  state  of  man 
after  death  and  in  the  transformation  of  the 
Messianic  hope,  which  in  the  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture seeks  to  free  itself  ffJSni  national-  limitations 
and  takes  a  start  in  the  direction  of  universal- 
ism.  It  may  be  safely  concluded  that^  in  this  move- 
ment, contact  with  foreign  forms  ot  thought  was 
not  without  importance — primarily  contact  with 
Parsism,  secondarily  with  the  Greek  world. 

i.  Distribution  of  the  Jewish  Population 
IN  THE  Holy  Land.  —  Leaving  out  of  account 
meanwhile  those  Israelites  who  were  scattered  in 
various  lands,  the  Jewish  population  was  at  first 
confined  to  Jvdaa  proper,  from  which  tiie  Israel- 
ites derived  their  now  universally  current  appella- 
tion (Gr.  'XoujoMK,  Germ.  'Juden,'  Eng.  'Jews'). 
The  land  taken  possession  of  by  the  returning 
exiles  was  considerably  smaller  m  the  sonthem 
direction  than  in  pre-exilic  times.  Whereas  for. 
nierly  Beersheba  was  regarded  as  the  southern 
limit,  the  part  of  Judiea  that  lay  to  the  south  had 
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been  taken  pceaearion  of  dnring  the  Exile  by  the 
Edomitea,  and  the  post-exilic  oommnnity  was  at 
fint  far  too  weak  to  drive  back  the  intmders.* 
The  boondary  between  this  New-Edom  and  Jndsea 
was  formed  m  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  Ir^  the  town  of 
Beth-for,  and  this  was,  in  all  probability,  approxi- 
mately the  dirision  between  the  respective  terri- 
tories also  at  an  earlierperiod.  According  to 
Neh  6*,  the  original  N.WT  bonndary  spears  to 
have  been  the  PLun  of  Ono  {bik  'ath  'On6,  probably 
the  modem  Ke/r-'&n4).  Bat  at  a  later  period  the 
Samaritans,  who  lived  at  constant  fend  with  the 
Jews,  most  have  got  possession  of  three  places 
inhabited  by  Jews,  namely  Lydda,  Ramathaim, 
and  Aphserema  (1  Mac  ll").  In  the  Maccabsan 
period,  however,  Jndsa  underwent  considerable 
expansion.  The  three  places  inst  named  were 
taken  from  the  Samaritans  ana  restored  to  the 
Jews  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jonathan.  After- 
wards the  bonndary  was  extended  still  farther  to 
the  north,  for,  according  to  Josephns  {BJ  m.  iiL  5 ; 
Ant.  XIV.  iiL  4),  the  N.  Donndaiy  of  Jadna  ran  bv 
Borkaoe  (prob.  the  modem  BerkU)  in  the  hill- 
eoontiy  and  Korete  (now  ^urdwa)  in  the  Jordan 
VaOey.  The  conntry  in  the  south  inhabited  by  the 
Edomitee,  which  now  bore  the  name  Idutneea,  was 
eonqnered  by  John  Hyrcaons.  As  it  was  originally 
Israelitish  land,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  Law  and  sabmit  to  circamcision. 
Accordingly,  from  that  time  onwards  (in  confor- 
mity with  the  prescription  of  Dt  23^),  they  were 
regarded  as  Jews,  although  they  continne  to  be 
called  Idnmseans.  That  they  also  r^arded  them- 
selves as  genuine  Jews  is  evident,  for  instance, 
from  the  words  attributed  to  them  by  Joaephus 
(BJ  IV.  iv.  4,  ruv  waTpliav  Itpuir  ...  rip  mitijt 
nrplSm),  but  of  course  their  foreign  origin  could 
not  be  wholly  forgotten.t  On  tiie  other  hand,  in 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  which  had 
only  transitory  periods  of  subjection  to  the  Jews, 
the  population  was  preponderatingly  heathen,  al- 
thoogh  considerable  Jewish  minorities  existed  in 
them.  Only  in  Joppa  (t/o^a)  were  the  Jews  in 
tiie  majority,  this  city  havmg  coutinned  after  the 
death  of  Herod  to  be  united  with  Jndea.  Daring 
tiie  war  for  freedom  it  played,  accordingly,  a 
prominent  part,  and  had  to  be  twice  captured  by 
the  Romans  (Jos.  Ant.  vn.  zL  4 ;  BJ u.  zviiL  10, 
in.  ix.  2). 

To  the  north  of  Jndsea  lay  Snmaria,  which 
stretched  as  far  as  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  The 
population  of  this  district  sprang  partly  from  the 
ancient  Israelites,  but  had  received  a  sbxmg  inter- 
mixture through  the  heathen  peoples  who  were 
settled  here  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors  (cf.  2  K 
IT**'').  In  course  of  time  these  heathen  elements 
were  absorbed  by  the  Israelitish  remnants,  but  the 
Ul-wiU  shown  by  the  Samaritans  towards  the  re- 
turning Jews  kept  the  latter  from  ever  forgetting 
the  impure  origin  of  their  northern  nei<:hboars. 
Matters  came  to  an  open  breach  when  the  Samari- 
tans built  a  temple  of  their  own  upon  Mt.  Gerizim, 
and  thus  renounced  slU  connexion  with  the  com- 
munity at  Jerusalem.  It  is  trae  that  they, 
equally  with  the  Jews,  acknowledged  the  Law, 
bat  the  breach  remained  irreparatde,  and  the 
Samaritans  continued  excluded  from  the  farther 
development  of  Judaism.  The  contempt  of  the 
Jews  which  found  vent  in  the  nickname  '  Cnth- 
eana '  (Joe.  Ami.  IX.  xiv.  3,  Zi.  iv.  4,  and  in  the 
Talmud),  and  which  finds  very  sharp  expression 
on  the  iMurt  even  of  the  otherwise  mud  Ben  Siia 


•  On  Nah        oL  now,  abova  an.  I.  Ifavar. 
/ait«n(uiiu,  106L,  ma. 

t  Joaeptaas  of  Band  tliat,  aa  aa  Mamaan,  ha  wh 
only  hau  a  Jaw  (AaL  xtf.  zfi.  2).  On  tha  ottMr  hand,  wbtn 
AgrippaLonoa  fdthait  hrthacfiithat  'tonfpiar'ln  DtlTU, 
lha  paopl^Whom  ha  had  galnsd  onr  tar  Ua  Maadtar  cOcai^ 
MM  sv^^Ttoa  art  aor  tnitte- (lt«  ^  viL 


(Sir  Sff"  'Two  nations  mj  soul  aUmreth,  and 
the  third  i*  no  people :  tiie  inhabitanta  of  Seir  and 
PhilisUa,  and  the  fooHitk  nation  that  dmtteth  in 
Siehem '),  was  repaid  by  tJie  Samaritans  with  bitter 
hate.  This  manifested  itself  at  times  in  the 
form  of  attacks  upon  the  pilgrims  jonraeying  to 
Jemsalem,  who,  in  consequence,  freqaently  pre* 
ferred  to  take  the  long  roundabout  way  oy  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Lk  V*,  Mk  lO*;  Jos.  Ami.  xx. 
vL  1).  The  destraction  of  the  Gerizim  temple 
by  John  Hyreanns  made  no  change  in  these  re 
lations,  bat  rather  embittered  the  feelings  id  tha 
Samaritans  still  more. 

Aa  to  Galilee,  we  leam  from  1  Mac  5  that  in 
the  course  of  the  post -exilic  period  Jews  had 
settled  in  it^  bat  that  daring  the  first  half  of  tlse 
2nd  cent.  B.C  theae  were  stiU  so  few  that  they  eould 
not  bold  their  own  agunst  tiie  heathen  popula- 
tion, and  were  eonaequently  brought  by  Simon 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Aiistohnlns  L,  aa  Schiirer  {GJV*  L  273  f.)  waa 
tiie  first  to  proTe,  that  this  portion  of  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants,  r^iurding  whose  nationality 
we  have  unfortunately  no  more  precise  informa- 
tion, were  compelled  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
Idumaeans  to  adopt  the  Law  (Joe.  Ant.  xm.  xL  3). 
It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  there  were 
further  settlements  of  Jews  of  purer  birth  in  these 
fertile  districts,  so  that  they  oecame  more  com. 
pletely  Judaized.  It  is  characteristic  in  this  re- 
spect that  Judith  (8**)  speaks  of  'our  fathers,'  i.e. 
the  ancient  Israelites.  At  the  time  of  Christ  tha 
land  of  Galilee  was  essentially  Jewish,  and  had  its 
Pharisees  and  scribes  (Lk  7**,  Mt  S"),  as  well  as 
its  synagogues  (Mt  12?,  Lk  4"  7').  The  designa- 
tion '  half-Jews '  is  never  applied  to  the  Galilieana 
as  it  is  to  the  Idumeans.*  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Jndaizing  of  Galilee  embraced  only  the 
southern  portion  of  it,  for  ^edesh,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Lake  H&leh,  marked  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  land  inhabited  by  Jewa  and  the  territoiy 
of  the  Tyrians.t 

A  similar  condition  of  thin^  prevailed  also  in 
the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Here,  too, 
there  had  been  numerous  settlements  of  Jews, 
who,  however,  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
heathen  that  Judas  Maccabteus  brought  them  to 
Jemsalem  ( 1  Mac  5*).  But  at  a  later  period  the 
middle  portion  of  the  trans  -  Jordanic  tract  was 
conquered  by  Alexander  Janiueus,  and  the  Law 
imposed  upon  its  inhabitants  for  tiie  same  reason 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Idunueans  (c&  Joe.  Ant.  xm. 
XV.  4).  As  the  boundaries  of  Perwa  (ma  i;s),  the 
district  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  Josephna  gives : 
Fella  on  the  north,  Philadelphia  on  tne  east,  and 
Mactuema  on  the  south.  CiMisideiable  tracts, 
however,  of  Uie  trans-Jordanic  eoantiy  belonged 
to  the  Hellenistic  cities,  which  were  speciiQly 
numerous  here,  and  in  which  the  Jewa  constituted 
only  a  minority.  Also  in  the  northern  portion 
(B^mea,  Ganlanitis,  Auranitis,  and  Tracuonitis) 
the  population  was  h&lf-heaUieD  half-Jewish  (Jos. 
BJ  III.  iii.  5f.).  But  the  Jewish  element  was 
strengthened  by  the  Babylonian  Jews  whom  Herod 
transplanted  here  in  order  to  combat  the  plague 
of  robbers  (Joe.  Ant.  xvn.  ii.  13). 

The  task  which,  since  the  time  of  Ezra,  had 
been  assigned  to  strict  Jews — the  task  of  maintain- 
ing a  complete  isolation  from  the  heathen  world — 
was  thus  aa  extremely  difficult  one ;  for  not  only 
were  they  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  heathen, 
bat  Hellenistio  citiea  intruded  aa  enclaves  in  tha 
midat  of  the  Jewish  eoontiy  itaeU.  Moreover, 

*  (Mta  raaaikalila  ia  tha  aavoa  Jw^ment  on  Oamee  attri- 
bated  to  Jot^nan  b.  Zaooal  (Jam.  jSoMoU  ISd):  'Oalikak 
aaliIa^thoa  bataat  tba  Iaw,  ihnatoia  tbou  abalt  ja(  and  <a» 
phmnaiit  amooa  nbbani' 
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the  rapid  development  of  commerce  brought  the 
Jews  into  close  contact  with  foreigners,  while, 
finally,  the  foreign  mie  naturally  introdaced  many 
non-Jewish  elements  into  the  land.  The  attractive 
inilnence  which  "Greek  cnlture^exercised  over  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  history  of  events  immediately 
preceding  the  Maocabeean  era ;  and  even  the  Has- 
moneans  who  originally  came  forward  to  oppose 
the  ethnicizing  of  the  Jews,  were  afterwards 
increasingly  attracted  by  Hellenism,  so  that  Aristo- 
tmlns  I.  actually  receivM  the  surname  of  4iXAXi7v 
('friend  of  the  Greeks').  Herod  the  Great,  too, 
in  spite  of  his  essentiatly  barbarian  nature,  sought 
to  pose  as  a  patron  of  Greek  culture,  surrounded 
himself  with  Greek  orators  and  writers,  had  his 
sons  educated  at  Rome,  and  made  his  appearance 
as  a  pure  Greek  in  the  Hellenistic  cities  that  were 
subject  to  Mm.  Nay,  even  in  Jerusalem,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Jews,  he  caused  theatres,  circuses, 
and  other  Gredc  buildings  to  be  erected.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  by  his  successors. 
Tiberias,  for  instance,  was  a  city  with  a  perfectly 
pronounced  Greek  stamp,  which  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  Jesus  never  visited  it.  The  main- 
taining of  Jewish  uniqueness  unimpaired  was,  we 
repeat,  a  very  difficult  task ;  much  more  difficult  in 
Palestine  than  for  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  who 
found  themselvee  in  unequivocal  opposition  to  their 

r.viromnent. 
iL  LAHQ0AOXS. — The  language  of  the  Jews 
who  retnmed  to  Palestine  from  Babylon  was  Old 
Bebrtw.  But  even  during  the  Persian  domination 
Arwnaie,  which  was  then  the  language  of  com- 
iflMl^nd  diplomacy,  began  to  force  its  way 
among  the  Jews  as  with  the  neighbouring  peoples. 
The  earliest  traces  of  this  are  found  in  the  extracts 
in  the  Book  of  Ezra  drawn  from  an  Aramaic 
historical  writing.  The  Book  of  Daniel,  composed 
in  the  2nd  cent.  B,0.,  is  written  partly  in  Aramaic 
,  At  the  time  of  Christ  the  ordinary  speech  of  the 
'  people  had  come  to  be  Aramaic,  as  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  New  Testament,  but  from  various 
cnltns  terms  used  by  Josephus,  and  from  state- 
ments contained  in  the  older  Jewish  literature. 
TTie  necessary  consequence  of  this  change  was  the 
enstmn  <A  having  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
were  read  in  the  synagogue  followed  by  an 
Aramaic  translation — a  custom  which  the  Mjshna 
Bcesnppoeea  as  an  ancient  inheritance.  The 
Aramaic  spoken  by  the  Jews  was  a  dialect  of  the 
Western  Aramaic,  the  pronunciation  of  which, 
moreover,  differed  somewnat  in  different  parts  of 
the  oonntzy,  varying  again  amongst  the  Samaritans 
•8  compared  witn  the  Jews.* 

The  Old  Hebrew  language  gelded,  however, 
only  gradually  to  the  Aramaic  -idiom,  and,  before 
it  disappearea,  it  developed  a  final  species,  the 
BO -called  N«m  Etbrtno.  Even  after  men  had 
begun  to  write  in  Aramaic,  Hebrew  writings  were 
stul  composed ;  e.g.  the  Book  of  Chronicles  (e.  300 
B.C.),  the  Book  of  Sirach  (not  long  after  200), 
variona  Psalms  belonging  to  the  Maccabean 
period,  and  tiie  Book  of  EedeBiastes.  The  Has- 
momeaa  mlers,  who  above  all  laboured  for  a 
national  reawakening,  tevonred  the  ancient  speech, 
aa  the  Hebrew  l^ends  on  their  coins  show ;  and 
the  First  Book  of  Ifaccabees  was  unquestionably 
written  in  Hebrew.  But  the  last  remark  applies 
also  to  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  emanated 
bom  the  middle  of  the  last  century  B.C.,  and  to 
the  Apocalypses  of  Baruch  and  Eara,  composed 
after  toe  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Later  still,  Hebrew 
continued  to  be  for  long  the  language  of  teachers 
of  tiie  Law,  so  that  the  Mishna  (2nd  cent.  a.d.)  is 
composed  in  New  Hebrew.  It  was  only  after  the 
date  laat  named  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  oe  a  living 

*  Ot.  Mt  «» ;  Ddmm,  grti—Wt  im  HUL-foL  AnmeUieh, 
Aft.  JN(  WorU  Jmu,  1 04. 


language,  and  subsequently  played  the  same  r6It 
as  Latin  did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See,  further, 
Driver,  LOT' BOSS. 

Along  with  the  idioms  just  discussed,  we  have 
to  take  into  account,  for  NT  times,  also  the  Greek 
language.  The  factors  we  noticed  as  favouring 
the  introduction  of  Greek  culture  paved  the  way 
also  for  the  language  of  Greece.  The  clearest 
evidence  of  this  is  aOorded  by  the  very  numerous 
Greek  words  adopted  into  the  languages  of  the 
Jews.  A  few  of  these  are  found  even  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  notably  such  as  are  names  of 
musical  instruments  (Driver,  I.e.  501).  In  all 
probability  pnsK  of  Ca  3*  must  also  be  considered 
Greek  {  =  <popeT(«'),  and  perhapa  we  should  assi^ 
to  the  same  category  some  other  terms  in  tne 
Song  of  Songs  {I.e.  449  n. ).  In  the  Book  of  Ecdesi- 
astes,  again,  we  have  Heb.  renderings  of  Gr. 
forms  of  expression,  such  as  ate  rtbi^seS  xpdr- 
reir,  cf^fg  noa^^'  ^v,  etc.  In  the  po.st-Biblical 
literature  we  encounter  a  large  number  of 
Greek  loan-words,  especially  in  the  domain  of 
political  administration,  or  of  commerce,  or  of 
public  institutions.*  It  is  characteristic,  further, 
that,  whereas  on  some  of  the  later  coins  of  the 
Hasmonseans  we  find  Hebrew  legends  side  hy  side 
with  the  Greek,  the  coins  of  the  Herod  family 
bear  only  Greek  inscriptions.  It  may  be  held  as 
certain  that  every  Jew  who  made  any  claim  to 
higher  culture,  and  therefore  in  particular  every 
one  who  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  court, 
understood  and  spoke  Greek.  Traders  also  must 
be  assumed  to  nave  had  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  this  tongue.  And  those  Jews  who  lived  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  districts  where  Greek 
was  spoken  would  doubtless  acquire  the  habit  from 
their  ^outh  of  using  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 
Aramaic  language.  But  how  far  it  was  customary 
elsewhere  to  learn  Greek,  and  how  far  the  know- 
ledge of  this  language  had  penetrated  among  the 
general  body  of  the  people,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certaint7.  Accordmg  to  $6ia  ix.  14,  during 
the  war  with  Quietus  [so  read  instead  of  'wit£ 
Titus'] in  115-117,  it  was  forbidden  that  anyone 
should  teasoh  his  son  Greek.  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  until  then  this  had  been  a  usual  pi-actice 
even  within  strict  circles.  It  was  also  an  import- 
ant circumstance  that  Jerusalem,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  great  festirals,  was  the  rauying-point  not 
only  of  the  Palestitrian  Jews,  but  of  those  whose 
homes  were  in  all  other  lands.  Only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  latter  can  have  been  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  And  at  times  some  of 
these,  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes,  would 
settle  in  Jerusalem.  It  may  also  be  supposed 
that  the  choice  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Boethus, 
to  be  high  priest  would  draw  a  number  of  Alex- 
andrians to  Jerusalem  (cf.  Jos.  ArU.  xv.  ix.  3). 
Special  synagogues  were  built  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
use  of  those  foreigners  who  did  not  understand 
the  language  of  the  country  (Ac  6';  Tos.  Megilla 
iiL  6).  Prosel]fte8  also  would  come  from  other 
lands  to  settle  m  Jerusalem.  In  this  way  soma 
knowledge  of  Greek  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
diifiised  m  Jndtea  as  welL  In  Jn  12^  we  hear 
of  Greeks  ("EXXqro,  i.e.  either  Jews  of  the  Dia- 
spora [?]  or  proselytes)  who  asked  Philip  to  intro- 
d!uce  them  to  Jesus — a  oircumstance  which  implies 
that  this  disciple  at  least  understood  Greek.  That 
the  same  was  the  case  with  Jesus  Himself  cannot  be 

•  As  exiinplM  maj  be  cited:  M3-IBK  IrmfXM, 

p'Od  ttiitUm.  Lms  muneroiu  are  the  Latin  loen-words,  the 
majority  of  which,  monover,  came  in  through  the  Qreelc :  *.g. 
'lOip")  dtatmani,  .D'rB<pO<^  tUtalpUna.  at  fl.  Knuae, 
Oriechi»elu  und  LateMtelte  LthtueHrter  tat  Talmiid,  MidrmM^lt 
I  und  Targum,  1-2  aSW-M). 
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proved  with  complete  certainty  from  His  conversa- 
tions with  Pilate,  for  the  services  of  an  interpreter 
may  have  been  utilized,  although  this  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  narrative.  We  may 
compare  the  occasion  when  Josephus  (BJ  y.  ix.  2) 
represents  Titus  as  delivering  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,  although  we  learn  afterwards 
(VI.  iL  5)  that  on  such  occasions  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  help  of  Josephus  as  interpreter.  From 
the  last  cited  passage  it  is  evident,  at  all  events, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  Jewish  capital 
did  not  understand  Greek.* 

iii.  Political  Constit0tion.— The  Greek  rule, 
under  which  the  Jews  were  brought  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  did  not  in  general  press  very  heavily 
upon  subject  peoples,  who  were  left  in  tne  enjoy- 
ment of  no  small  measure  of  self-government. 
The  foreign  domination  confined  itself  mainly  to 
the  taxation  of  the  provinces.  So  high,  however, 
were  thes^  taxes  at  times,  and  such  was  the 
rapacity  of  some  of  those  entrusted  with  the  col- 
lecting of  them,  that  there  was  scope  here  for  op- 
pression enough.  In  the  Ptolemaic  period  Josephus 
\Anl.  xu.  ir..3)  tells  as  that  the  imposts  were 
farmed  out  to  the  hijghest  bidder,  who  could  then 
claim  military  aid  in  recovering  them.  In  the 
Solenoid  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxes  were 
collected  by  officers  of  the  king  (1  Mao  1").  The 
internal  adnunistration,  however,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  authorities,  which  meant  for  the  Jews 
that  henceforward,  as  before,  they  were  governed 
by  the  high  priest  and  the  council  associated  witii 
him  {ytfoixrla,  Joe.  ArU.  XII.  iiL  3).t  This  oonneil 
was  originally  an  assembly  of  the  heads  of  families 
(Neh  C') ;  bat,  after  the  nijgh  priest  obtained  the 
right  of  prerioing  over  it,  it  came  to  be  composed 
increasingly  of  members  of  the  temple  aristocraoy 
(see  art.  sAITHBDBIN  in  voL  iv.).  The  sncceesion 
of  l^timat«  high  priests  (the  <  anointed '  of  Bn 
9"'-)  was  yialentiy  intermpted  onder  Antiochus 
Epiphanea.  But  after  the  Hasmoneeans  by  their 
valonr  and  addreaa  had  raised  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  rank  of  a  Power  that  had  to  be  reolconed 
wiUt  politieally,  the  Syrian  king  nominated  Jona- 
than tiigh  priert,  and  thus  ruler  of  the  nation  of 
the  Jew*.  Triie  gratefal  people  afterwards  hsjided 
over  this  digniqr  to  the  last  of  the  Maccabee 
brothers  as  a  hereditary  prerogative  :  he  was  to 
take  oharge  of  the  sanotuary,  appoint  the  officials, 
eta,  and  m  his  name  all  instruments  were  to  be 
exeoated  (1  Mae  14*").  Through  the  oonqnests 
which  the  HaanumMUOs  racceeded  in  nuJdng,  the 
sphere  of  authority  of  the  high  priests  (or,  as  they 
soon  oame  to  call  themselves,  kings)  and  of  the 
Saohediin  waa  materially  enlarged.  An  im- 
portaBt  epoeh  for  tiie  intwnal  admmistration  was 
the  reign  of  qneen  Alexandra,  under  whom  the 
Phariiee*  snooeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in  the 
Sanhedrin  and  an  influence  apon  the  legislation. 

The  independence  of  the  ooontry  was.  brought 
to  a  sadden  end  by  the  oonqnests  of  Pompey.  The 
Jews  were  henceforward  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nation. The  extent  of  the  land  was  materially 
diminiahed  by  Pompey's  withdrawing  the  nomer- 
oos  Hellenistic  cities  from  Jewish  i^e.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  left  to  Hyrcanns,  as  high  priest,  a 
certfun  measure  of  political  authority,  so  that  the 
conditions  were  practically  the  same  as  those  that 

*  Ot  SohOnr,  OJF*  U.  180.,  «SS.;  Zahn,  EirUeU.  t'lu  IfT,  L 
;  OeUtooh,  Saat  avf  Hofntmg,  1874,  p.  135  ff.;  Kautach, 
Oramm.  in  UbL  Aram.  «B.;  Neubouer,  Stuiia  Biblica,  Ox- 
ford, 188S,  a  SOIL;  Dtlmu,  Qramm.  de*  iad.-pttL  Aram. 
aaa^DU  WorUJmtA.  10.,  esff. ;  Bflcbler,  Di»  PHmfrvnd 
derKuUiu,  18W,iKaS.;  A.  Mayw,  .^cnt  ifutttnpracA*,  189S; 
T.  K.  Abbott,  Bmayt  Mtjly  an  th*  OHMnoi  TexU  <)f  th»  Old 
and  Sew  rMtemnU,  18»l,  p.  Ittfl. 

\  Bfichler  (fii*  Tobiadm  «nd  Oniadm,  18W)  and  H.  WlnoUer 
(Orim<.  LUg.  UL  87  S.)  maintain  that  th*  pre-Uaccaboan  high 
priwts  had  no  poUtiaal  powsr ;  bat  their  aiKumant*  are  arttflc&l 
■ad  not  oonvliHiSK. 


existed  immediately  before  the  war  for  freedom. 
But  in  the  year  57  B.C.  Gabinins  deprived  Hyrcanus 
of  all  political  rule  by  dividing  the  whole  country 
into  five  districts,  wnose  principal  cities  stood  in 
direct  subordination  to  the  Komans  (Jos.  Atit. 
XIV.  V.  4 ;  BJ  L  viii.  6).  Caesar,  however,  in  47 
restored  to  Hyrcanns  his  former  power  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  '  ethnarch.'  But  the  real  ruler 
was  not  the  weak  Hyrcanns,  but  the  crafty  Ida- 
meean  Antipater,  who  was  made  Procurator  of 
Judaea,  ana  who  succeeded  in  having  his  sons 
Phasael  and  Herod  appointed  strategoi  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Galilee.  Alter  the  death  of  Antipater 
(B.C.  43),  Antony  named  the  two  brothers 
'  tetrarchs,'  a  step  whereby  Hyrcanns  was  once 
more  deprived  of  all  secular  power  and  lieoame 
merely  an  ecclesiastical  prince.  The  attack  made 
by  the  Uasmonaean  Antigonus,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Parthians,  cost  Hyrcanus  and  Phasatel  their  offices, 
but  Herod  escai)ea  to  Rome,  where  he  was  nomi- 
nated king  of  the  Jews.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
37  that  he  succeeded  in  conquering  his  kingaom, 
bnt  from  that  date  onwards  be  naigned  undis- 
turbed till  his  death.  His  position  was  that  of  a 
rs»  MctiM.  Such  a  king  was  entrusted  with  rule 
only  personally :  after  his  death  it  was  left  open 
to  the  Emperor  to  decide  as  to  the  future  lot  of 
the  particular  country.  For  this  reason  Herod 
required  the  permisrion  of  the  Emperor  to  put  hia 
own  son  to  death.  Nor  oould  a  r«x  toeivt  wage 
war  on  his  own  initiatiye  or  conclude  treaties,  and, 
if  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  war,  he  had  to 
furnish  auxiliary  troops.  His  right  to  coin  money 
was  restricted,  and  included  only  coins  of  small 
value.  Otherwise  he  was  an  independent  ruler, 
levied  the  various  imposts  of  the  country,  was  the 
supreme  judge  withm  his  own  land,  and  oould 
execute  capital  sentences.  Alongside  of  Herod 
there  was  still  the  Sanhedrin,  bat  its  authority 
was  now,  of  course,  very  limited.  The  high  priest 
was  its  president,  but  the  setting  up  of  an  inde- 
pendent Idngly  authority  had  practically  stripped 
this  office  of  all  significance.  The  high  priests 
were  appointed  and  deposed  by  Herod  in  the  most 
arbitrary  fashion — a  coarse  of  f  rooedure  quite  eon- 
tniy  to  the  Law,  which  intended  this  office  to  be 
held  for  life  and  to  be  hereditary. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was 
divided  into  three  portions.  Philip  received,  with 
the  rank  of  tetrarch,  the  northern  trans-Jordanic 
territory,  over  which  he  ruled  till  his  death,  in 
A.D.  37.  Herod  Antipas,  likewise  as  tetrarch, 
had  Galilee  and  Pertea  assigned  to  him,  bat  was 
deposed  in  87.  Arohelaus  had  been  destined  to 
role  as  tetrarch  over  Judtea  and  Samaria,  but  as 
early  as  the  year  6  the  Emperor  deprived  him  of 
his  land,  which  he  united  more  eloeely  with  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  was,  however,  snbjeot  only 
indirectly  to  the  Imperial  legate  in  Syria,  having 
a  governor  of  its  own,  a  Roman  Proetirator  liri- 
T/mrot,  i/ytiuiv)  chosen  from  the  knightly  body, 
who  attended  to  the  administration  except  when 
any  very  special  necessity  called  for  the  action  of 
the  legate.  The  Procurator  resided  at  Ctesarea 
on  the  seacoast ;  but  on  the  oocasion  of  the  great 
festivals,  when  the  mood  of  the  people  was  always 
most  turbulent,  he  came  to  Jerassiiem,  where  be 
took  up  bis  residence  in  the  former  palace  of 
Herod  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  The  largest 
Roman  garrison  was  stationed  at  (Ttasarea ;  but 
smaller  bodies  of  troops  were  quartered  in  various 
towns  throughout  the  land — amongst  others  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  had  their  buracks  in  the 
temple  citadel  of  Antonia.  The  troops  consisted 
entirely  of  non-Jews,  the  Jewish  population  being, 
it  would  appear,  exempt  from  miutary  aervioe.* 
The  taxes  were  now  assigned  to  the  Impena: 
•OL  SofaOnr.  0/r>L  Ma 
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jbcM,  and  wen  levied  by  the  Procnntor,  the 
higheat  fiiMuirial  o£Scial,  who  in  this  work  availed 
himself  of  the  aid  of  the  various  commune*.  The 
daties,  on  the  other  hand,  were  farmed  out  at  a 
fixed  snm  to  private  otficioLs  {publicani).*  Both 
these  '  pablioans '  and  their  subordinates  were 
often  of  Jewish  extraction  (cf.  e.g.  Lk  19"') ;  on 
aeconnt  of  the  inordinate  greed  and  dishonesty 
that  freouently  oharacteriml  them,  they  were 
greatly  nated  and  despised  ('pablicans  and 
sinners,'  Mt  V"  et  cU.).  The  taxation  was 
probably  oonneoted  with  the  division  of  the 
eouatnr  into  eleven  toparchies,  each  with  its 
capitaL  The  Roman  taxation  of  Judtea  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelans  led  also  in  the  year  7  to 
the  Tint  of  the  I^ate  Qoirinins,  for  the  purpose 
«t  having  the  inhabitants  aBsessed.t  Finslly,  the 
Proooiator  was  the  highest  indioial  authontv  in 
the  land,  and  had  to  attend  to  all  important  law- 
suits ;  in  puticnlar,  no  oapital  sentence  coold  be 
•xeented  withont  being  confirmed  by  him.  In 
soeh  eases  he  had  sometimes  associated  with  him 
a  eooncil  made  np  of  Romans  {wfifioiSXtor,  Ao  26"). 
In  other  respects  the  ooontry  enjoyed  the  right  of 
sdf-Kovemment,  which  was  exercised,  as  formerly, 
by  the  high  priest  and  the  Ssnhedrin.  Josephns 
{Ami.  XX.  10)  puts  the  ntatter  very  well  when  he 
nys  Uiat  the  Jews,  after  they  had  had  a  monar* 
ducal,  had  now  again  an  aristocratic  constitution. 
Bat  one  essential  and  oharaoteristio  change  was 
that  the  high  priest  was  now  appointed  by  the 
Roman  Procurator.  This  oonrntion  of  things 
underwent  no  interruption  except  when  Agrippa 
L,  under  the  titie  of  king,  gatnered  the  whole 
IsAd  for  a  short  time  (41-44)  under  his  sway. 
During  this  period  the  same  arrangements  were 
followed  as  nnder  Herod  the  Great ;  the  high  print, 
far  instance,  being  appointed  by  the  king.  After 
Agrippa's  death,  not  only  Judiea,  but  the  whole 
eountry  of  the  Jews  (with  the  exception  of  the 
districts  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the 
north,  which  were  assigned  to  Agrippa  n.),  came 
direetiy  under  the  Roman  sway.  The  constitution 
was  now  qnite  the  same  as  in  Judsea  prior  to 
Agrippa  L,  except  that  tiie  Romans  handed  over 
the  right  of  nominating  the  high  priest  first  to 
Herod  of  Chalcis  (44-48)  and  then  to  Agrippa  II. 
The  regular  order  of  things  came  to  an  end  with 
the  oatlmak  of  the  final  war  for  freedom.  The 
land  was  divided  into  various  districts,  each  under 
a  ruler  invested  with  dictatorial  authority.  But 
this  organization  gave  way  before  the  advance  of 
the  Romans.  The  last  high  priest,  Phannias,  was 
chosen  by  lot  bjr  the  Zealots.  He  was  a  man  of 
humUe  extracti<«,  wlio  had  lived  all  his  life  in 
the  country,  so  that  he  understood  nothing  of  the 
office  ( Joa.  BJ  iv.  iii.  8).  After  the  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  relative  independence  of  the  Jews  was 
gone  Tor  ever.  The  high  priests  disappeared  along 
with  the  temple,  and  the  Sanhednn  along  with 
them.  Henceforward  the  cohesion  of  the  Jews 
was  dependent  solely  upon  those  spiritual  factors 
which  lent  snch  invincible  strength  to  the  Jews  of 
the  Diaqiora  and  had  been  the  real  life-prindple 
even  of  the  Palestinian  Jews — the  Law  and  the 
Messianic  hope. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  whole  of  the  properly  Jewish  administration 
throughout  the  period  in  question  was  concentrated 
In  the  high  priest  and  the  Sanhedrin  {ytpevrla,  later 
wuriSpiUf,  hence  pvno).  The  sway  exercised  by 
these  authorities  underwent  change,  however,  in 
the  course  of  time.  It  reached  its  culminating 
point  under  the  Hasmonseans,  when  the  high 
priest  had  beoomo  the  ruler  of  an  independent 

•  Ct.  SdiSicr,  OJV*  U.  181  f. 

t  Ja«.  Ant.  mil.  L  1.  On  Lk  Zi'  of.,  above  all,  Schfirer, 
UuLCCfiff. 
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State.  It  was  weakest  under  Herod,  who  left 
little  room  for  other  authorities  beside  him  (cf. 
5o».Ant.  xrv.  ix.  4).  Those  periods  during  whiob 
the  Jews  were  under  foreign  rulers  marked  tue 
normal  stage  of  the  power  of  these  institutions. 
Originally,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  priest  and 
the  Sanhedrin  extended  only  to  Judspa.  It  was 
otherwise  when  the  Hasmonseans  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  countoy,  and  it  continued  to 
be  so  during  the  following  periods.  But  upon 
the  partition  of  the  land  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
Judiea  became  once  more  the  sphere  of  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Samaritans  being,  of  course,  subiect  only 
to  tiie  Romans  and  not  to  the  Jews,  while  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  tetrsxchs  were  the 
judicial  heads  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  ZTin.  iv.  fi,  and  the 
expression  M  intuirwt  koX  pariKiU  in  Mt  lO**). 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  SoMhtdrm,  there  are  » 
number  of  allusions  which  enable  ns  to  form  a 
pretty  dear  eonception.  In  conjunction  with  the 
nigh  priest  it  was  the  representative  of  the  nation 
to  foreign  nations  and  princes  (1  Mao  11"  1^  13"). 
It  decided  on  measures  for  the  fortification  and 
defence  of  tiia  land  (1  Mae  12^ ;  Jos.  BJ  nr.  iv.  S ; 
cf.  Jth  4').  It  granted  dispensation  in  the  matter 
of  the  sacred  dues  (Jth  11"),  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  organization  of  the  personn^  of  tiie 
temple  (Joi.  Ant.  ZX.  ix.  6).  But,  above  all,  it 
was  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  all  important 
cases  being  brought  before  it,  and  the  aecision 
lying  with  it  when  the  inferior  courts  were  not 
agreed  (cf.  Mt  6»,  Ac  4>»  (!»>  6>*  22»,  and  the 
story  of  the  Passion).  In  tho  earlier  period  no 
sentence  of  death  oonld  be  earried  out  withont 
the  approval  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Jos.  Ant.  zir.  v. 
3);  but  Herod,  in  order  to  make  the  Sanhedrin 
more  pliablo  to  his  will,  eansed  a  number  of  its 
memben  to  bo  pot  to  death  (ib.  XIT.  y.  4);  and 
when  at  a  later  period  ho  appealed  to  tiiis  oonrt, 
his  action  wonld  appear  to  have  been  more  pro 
forma  (ib.  XV.  vi.  2).  Under  the  direct  mle  of  the 
Romans,  the  Sanhedrin  lost,  as  waa  noted  above, 
the  right  of  eondemnlng  to  ditath  (Jn  18^  %  ef.  Jos. 
Ant.  ZX.  ix.  1,  and  Jams.  ScmKedrin  L  1).  As 
long  as  the  Jewish  State  mhaisted,  (he  head  of 
the  Sanhedrin  waa  the  high  priest  This  is  elear 
from  the  oonenrrent  teeninoidee  of  the  NT  and 
Joeephns.  The  statements  of  tiie  Talmud  on  this 
subject  are  based  a_pon  later  theories,  and  cannot 
be  Drought  either  m  whole  or  in  part  into  har- 
mony with  the  leali^.  Thus  the  high  priest 
had,  at  all  times,  a  certain  juridical  ana  also 
political  authority  in  addition  to  the  functions 
ne  exercised  in  connexion  with  tiie  oultns.  Even 
in  later  times  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were 
chosen  \sj  preference  from  the  leading  priestly 
families,  a  special  fondness  bdng  shown  for  those 
who  had  held  the  office  of  high  priest.  But,  as 
has  already  been  said,  the  Phansees  succeeded, 
nnder  queen  Alexandra,  in  making  tteir  way  into 
the  Sanhedrin,  and  in  maintaining  their  position 
there,  a  minority  though  they  were,  in  the  times 
that  followed. 

iv.  SociAi.  CoiTDinoira. — ^The  prlndpal  occupa- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  as  in  the 
earlier  periods,  was  aorietUtwre,  with  which  cattle- 
breeding  was  generally  combined.  The  Letter  of 
Aiisteas  (107  £)  properly  emphadzes  the  fact  that 
in  Palestine  the  right  rdation  was  established 
between  town  and  country,  the  land  being  fertile, 
yet  in  need  of  diligent  culture,  and  thus  requiring 
a  dense  population  settled  upon  it,  so  that  the 
great  cities  did  not  flourish  here,  as  elsewhere,  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  population.  'The 
land,'  says  the  author,  'is  thiduy  planted  with 
olives,  covered  with  fidds  of  grain  and  leguminous 
plants,  rich  in  wine  and  honey;  the  other  fruits 
and  the  dates  cannot  be  numbered,  while  ubttle  of 
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■11  lands  are  there  in  abundance,  ae  well  as  rich 
iMtfture  land  for  them.'  Especially  fmitfol  was 
Galilee,  where  Jesus  spent  most  of  His  life,  and 
from  which  He  borrowed  the  numerous  coontry 
■cenes  that  we  encounter  in  His  parables.  A 
great  many  people  found  employment  on  the  larger 
estates,  there  being  numerous  servants,  maids,  and 
officials  of  all  kinds  attached  to  the  service  of  a 
■ingle  house  (cf.  Lk  12*"  16').*  Fishing  was  a 
leading  occupation  in  Galilee,  being  prosecuted  in 
the  teeming  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
We  find  allnsions  to  this  both  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  and  in  the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt  13™, 
Lk  5>o ;  cf .  also  the  reference  in  Mt  7***  to  bread 
and  Jish,  corresponding  to  bread  and  JUth  else- 
where). After  the  Jews,  under  the  Hasmonseans, 
gained  access  to  the  sea,  they  began  to  prosecute 
fishing  in  it  as  well.  A  variety  of  preparations 
were  made  from  the  fish  that  were  caught,  and 
these  again  played<  their  part  as  articles  of  com- 
mercct  See,  further,  art.  Fishing  in  vol.  ii. 
Sunting  is  said  in  the  Talmud  to  bare  been 
proeecuted  by  some  for  a  livelihood ;  the  abund- 
ance of  game  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  Herod,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman.^ 

An  important  source  of  income  in  post-exilic 
times  was  that  derived  from  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent artitatu.  Of  the  industry  of  some  (builders, 
engravraa,  smiths,  potters)  we  have  a  graphic 
picture  in  Sir  38 ;  that  of  others  is  illustrated  by 
the  Talmndie  writings.!  Ben  Sira  recognizes  their 
importance  (without  them  is  no  city  built,  and  if 
they  sojourn  in  a  strange  land,  they  need  not 
hunger),  bat  he  considers  them  excluded  from  all 
higher  spheres  of  activity,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  pnblio  service  (v.*"-).  The  later  scribes  held  a 
sounder  opinion  on  this  subject,  many  of  them, 
indeed,  supporting  themselves  by  manual  labour.il 

Commerce  took  a  great  stride  in  the  Greek 
period.  Particularly  after  the  Jews  came  into 
possession  of  Joppa  and  other  seaport  towns,  they 
Degan  to  imitate  zealously  the  example  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Diaqwra,  and  to  take  their  share 
in  the  trade  of  the  world.  Palestine  was  favour- 
ably ritnated  in  this  respect.  Ancient  caravan 
roads  led  through  Galilee  and  Samaria  to  the 
coast,  where  the  wares  were  shipped ;  Arab  cara- 
vans brought  the  treasures  of  o.  Arabia  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  land,  from  which  they  could 
in  like  manner  be  exported  to  the  West.  See, 
further,  art.  Roads  and  Travel  (in  OT),  below, 
p.  369  f.  The  products  of  the  fertile  land,  such 
as  oil,  grain,  wine,  flax,  formed  articles  of  export, 
which  were  exchanged  for  the  products  of  Egypt 
•ad  the  Mediterranean  lands.  The  Jews  began  to 
undertake  long  journeys  by  sea  in  order  to  enter 
into  conunercifu  relations  with  foreigners  (Pb  107^-, 
Pr  7"^,  Sir  43"*).  In  Palestine  there  were  both 
merchant  princes  and  petty  traders  (Sir  26").  The 
connexion  between  home-bom  and  foreign  Jews 
led  also  to  a  commencement  being  made  in  Pales- 
tine with  those  financial  transactions  for  which  the 
Jews  of  the  Diaspora  had  developed  such  a  turn, 
having  found  in  Babylon  an  excellent  training 
(icbool.f  Since  such  a  condition  of  things  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  traditional  Law,  and  its  enact- 

*  Cf.,  (nttfaer,  Vogelatein,  DU  LandvnrUehtM  in  Pataitina, 
lfi94 

t  Herzfeld,  Hnndrltgetch.  106  (. 

X  i'u.  IDS.  Cf.  alM>  art.  Hinmiia  in  vol.  IL 

5  Delitzscb,  HanduferkerUben  tmr  Zeit  Jem,  1876 ;  Rleger, 
Vtnuch  einer  Technoloais  tmd  Ttrminologi*  der  Uandmrke  in 
tUr  MUehna,  1894. 

I  The  oharacteriitic  sajring  of  Simon  b.  Zoms,  that  wlien  be 
looked  on  the  crowd  of  humuiitT  he  felt  impelled  to  tbank  God 
beoauM  He  bad  formed  them  all  to  aerre  Him  (<.<;  to  exeoate 
all  Uia  purpoaca),  baa  reference  not  to  the  tavoiued  body  of 
the  Wiae,  but  to  the  dlviaion  ot  labour  amoogat  men  (Jerua 
Btrakhoth  Ua). 

^  It  ia  very  aignificant  that  To  V*  repreaenta  AoUachama  as 
'  purveyor '  (i^fmrrii)  ot  a  foreign  Idng. 


ments  were  felt  to  be  hampering,  Hillel  devised 
the  so-called  ' prosbole-rvde,  whereby  the  legal 
prescription  as  to  the  cancelling  of  all  debts  e\  ery 
seven  years  was  practically  annulled  (see,  on  this 
and  on  the  Deuleronomic  regulations  as  to  the 
remission  or  suspension  of  debts.  Driver,  Deut. 
178  If.).  The  method  of  taking  security  was  regu- 
lated very  precisely,  as  the  Talmndie  writings 
show  (cf.  the  Lexicons,  m.v.  mnnM).  There  were 
forms  in  which  the  names  had  merely  to  be 
inserted.  According  to  Josephus  (BJ  n.  xvii.  6), 
the  bonds  signed  by  debtors  were  kept  in  the 
public  archives.  As  to  the  estimation  in  which 
mercantile  occupations  were  held,  Ben  Sira  speaks 
as  disparagingly  as  he  does  of  artisans.  But 
at  a  later  period  things  were  otherwise,  and 
both  priests  and  teachers  of  the  Law  engaged  in 
trade.  For  instance,  Josephus  {Ant.  XX.  ix.  2) 
tells  us  that  the  high  priest  Ananias  was  a  great 
man  of  business;  cf.  Tos.  Tir&mCth,  where  we 
read  of  the  shop  of  a  priest.  We  may  also  recall 
in  this  connexion  the  parables  which  Jesns  borrows 
from  commercial  life  {e.g.  Mt  IS"*-)  The  Essenea 
alone  abjured  on  principle  all  contact  with  trade. 
See,  further,  art.  Trade  in  vol.  iv.  The  increas- 
ing intercourse  for  trade  purposes  led,  moreover, 
to  other  branches  of  industry.  Thus  ituu  sprang 
up  along  the  much  frequented  roads,  where  the 
hosts  hM  their  charges  for  attending  to  travellen 
(cf.  Lk  lO*"-).  The  '  publicans'  also,  to  whom  the 
taxes  were  farmed  out  by  the  Romans  or  the 
native  princes,  were  indebted  to  the  growing  com- 
mercial intercourse  for  their  livdibooa  and  for  the 
wealth  which  they  so  often  acquired.  . 

How  far  the  civil  officials — the  mUitary  do  not 
come  into  consideration  for  reasons  indicated  above 
— received  payment  cannot  be  made  out  with  cer- 
tainty. In  many  cases  their  office  maybe  assumed  to 
have  oeen  an  honoratT-  one.  This  would  be  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  tne  elders  of  the  community, 
the  judges,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  etc. 
But,  upon  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  tlia 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,*  it  may  probably 
be  inferred  that,  it  not  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  collectors  of  alms  (np-n  -tai),  yet  at  least 
the  synagogue  attendants  (noi3.n  *>m)  bad  a  salary. 
The  same  would  probably  hold  good  of  the  numer- 
ous officials  attacned  to  the  court,  who  would  be 
paid  by  the  king.  When  we  pass  to  the  case  of 
the  pnests  and  temple  officials,  we  have  precise 
information  to  go  upon.  The  incomes  of  these 
were  very  considerable,  and  they  increased  with 
the  increasing  popolation  and  the  growing  wealth. 
The  Levites  were  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  tne  whole 
produce  of  the  land,  and  had  then  to  hand  over  a 
tenth  of  this  to  the  priests  (Nu  18^-)-  Other 
dues  besides,  of  all  kinds  and  in  some  instances 
very  considerable  in  amountt  fell  to  the  priests. 
In  peaceful  times  all  this  was  exactly  regulated  ; 
for  what  Josephus  {Ant.  XX.  viiL  8)  relates  of  the 
high  priests,  tnat  they  sent  their  servants  to  the 
threshing-floors  to  seize  the  portion  of  the  grain 
due  to  the  priests,  belongs  to  the  latest  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  State,  when  all  le<;al 
relations  were  dis.solved.  Admittance  to  the 
priestliood  or  to  the  Levitical  body  was  open  to 
none  but  those  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  the  members  of  the  privileged  caste  watelied 
over  their  prerogative  with  the  utmost  vigilance. 
Not  only  the  priests  in  Palestine,  but  even  the 
members  of  pnestly  families  who  lived  in  foreign 
lands,  drew  up  exact  genealogies  whose  correctness 
was  examined  at  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Vita,  1}  cApion. 
L  7).  In  the  matter  of  the  revenues,  however, 
account  had  to  be  taken  merely  of  the  priests  who 

*  Ht  1010, 1  Co  V:  A  man  enmged  to  accompany  one  on  • 
journey  received,  according  to  To  not  only  travelling  ez- 
penaea  but  wagea,  and  a  present  after  the  Journey  waa  ended. 
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lived  in  the  Holy  Land,  who  were  divided  into 
twenty-four  classes,  of  which  each  had  to  oliiciate 
for  a  single  week,  but  as  a  rule  only  twice  a  year. 
Quite  a  number  of  priests  lived  constantly  in 
Jerusalem,  but  there  were  also  some  who  had  their 
home  in  other  towns  of  Jndeea,  or  even  in  GalUee. 
According  to  the  calculations,  somewhat  doubtful, 
indeed,  ot  Biichler  {DU  Priester  utuI  der  Kvlttu 
im  letzttn  JahrxehnU  dts  Jertu.  Tempels,  48  ff.), 
the  total  number  of  priests  in  the  last  days  of 
Jewish  history  amounted  to  about  20,000,  of  whom 
acme  5000  lived  in  Jerusalem. 

Of  payment  of  teachers  there  is  no  mention. 
According  to  Shabbath  i.  3,  it  was  the  synagogue 
attendants  that  gave  elementary  instruction  to 
children  on  the  Sabbath.  'These  would  receive 
at  moet  a  salary  for  attending  to  their  duties  in 
general.  In  any  case,  the  teachers  of  the  Law 
and  the  scribes  did  not  live  by  their  work  of  teach- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  were  without  means, 
thOT  pursued  some  handicraft,  or  even  engaged  in 
trade,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood. — That  j>%«i- 
eians  received  a  fee  when  their  services  were  over 
is  plain  from  such  passages  as  Sir  38*,  and  Midrash 
'Ekhd  on  La  1*. 

The  class  of  free  citizens  included  also  the  clai/- 
labourerg,  who  owned  no  land,  and  had  no  hxed 
employment,  bat  hired  out  their  labour  daily  (cf. 
the  picturesque  description  in  the  parable  of  Mt 
20''-).  When,  not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  for  freedom,  the  temple  was  at  last  finished, 
Joeephus  {Ant.  XX.  ix.  7)  tells  us  that  more  than 
18,000  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  work,  that  it 
was  resolved  to  utilize  the  treasure  of  the  temple 
m  order  to  procure  employment  for  them,  and  that 
they  received  their  wa«es  even  if  they  had  wrought 
on^a  single  hour.   See  also  art  Wages,  below. 

Quite  different  was  the  standing  of  the  slaves 
proper,  who  enjoyed  no  personal  freedom.  Even 
Jews  might  fall  into  this  condition,  if,  for  instance, 
they  could  not  pay  their  debts  (cf.  Mt  18=*),  or  had 
been  ^[uilty  of  theft.  The  Law,  however,  contained 
a  series  of  enactments  (see  full  discussion  of  these 
in  Driver,  Dettt.  181 B.)  by  which  the  slavery  of 
a  Jew  had  a  time  limit  imposed  upon  it.  By 
means  of  the  combining  method  of  exegesis,  this 
period  was  shortened  still  more,  namely  when  the 
year  of  Jubilee  happened  to  fall  within  the  six 

J ears'  period  of  service.*  But,  as  the  year  of 
nUlee  was  not  really  observed,  this  enactment 
could  have  no  practical  consequence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  later  teachers  of  the  Law  laid  it 
down  that  a  Jewish  girl  was  to  serve  as  a  slave 
only  till  she  reached  the  age  of  puberty. t  It  may 
farther  be  assumed  that,  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  increased,  such  cases  would  always  be  more 
car^  and  that  poor  Jews  would  be  saved  from 
this  fate  by  the  ready  benevolence  of  the  people, 
conned  with  the  organized  methods  for  the  relief 
<rf  the  poor  (the  thini  tenth  every  three  years,  and 
the  collecting  of  alms  in  the  ^nagogues).  The 
majority  t)f  slaves  were,  accordingly,  without 
donbt,  foreigners  acquired  by  puTcnase.$  See, 
farther,  art  Sebyant  in  vol.  iv. 

When  we  compare  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
immediately  after  the  Exile  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  Christ,  a  very  important 
difference,  as  was  above  remarked,  presents  itself. 
Instead  of  the  small,  poverty-stricken  population 
of  Nehemiah's  day,  we  see  a  numerous  people, 
which  with  energy  and  industry  can  turn  to  good 
Meoont  the  many  sources  of  wealth  that  abound 

•3m.  AiU.  IV.  TllL  28;  of.  SautlKhtttx,  Mosaiteies Btcht,  718. 
t  BaalachSti,  La.  817. 

t  WHb  these  {oreign  abvei  they  had  genenlly,  acoordiiiK  to 
(be  TklDod,  a  rmt  deal  o(  tnnible ;  oL  Zadok  Kahn,  L'aclav- 
tg4  mim  la  £ibU  tt  U  Talmud,we7,v.nat  Foranearlier 
»«tlod,ef.  Sir33U<E. 


in  their  land.  In  spite  of  their  longing  for  Mewi- 
anic  times,  in  spite  of  the  unreality  of  their  world 
of  ideas,  they  displayed  in  real  life  much  adroit- 
ness and  a  remarkable  turn  for  business,  so  that 
their  position  had  come  to  be  one  of  great  material 
well-being.  The  clearest  evidence  of  their  extra- 
ordinarv  energy  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance 
that,  although  they  were  very  heavily  burdened 
with  taxes,  they  were  not  reduced  to  poverty,  but 
on  the  contrary  continued  to  increase  in  wealth. 
The  dues  they  had  to  pay  were  partly  sacred  and  I 
partly  secular.  The  former  were  based  upon  the  '' 
enactments  of  the  Priests'  Code  (esp.  Lv  2*  6'""" 
[Heb.  »•"]  7«'-»*,  Nu  18»-»),  with  which  certain 
prescriptions  from  Deuteronomy  (14"*"*  18'"')*  were 
combined.  The  principal  due  was  the  Levites'  tenth 
of  all  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the  paying  of 
which  the  most  painful  exactness  was  shown  by 
strict  Jews  (cf.  Mt  23^).  But  before  the  tithing 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  there  was  a  twofold  due 
deducted:  the  first-fruits  of  the  'seven  kinds' 
(see  Schilrer,  GJV*  ii.  249),  viz.  barley,  wheat, 
grapes,  tigs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  honey ;  and 
the  tirumd,  which  was  not  exactly  measured,  but 
was  understood  to  be  the  fiftieth  part  (see  Schiirer, 

I.  e.  249  f.)  of  all  the  fruit  of  field  and  tree.  From 
the  products  which  were  then  tithed  there  was 
taken  (in  addition  to  the  tenth  part  paid  to  the 
priestly  tribe)  a  second  tenth,t  which,  however, 
was  destined,  along  with  the  tenth  of  cattle 
(Lv  27**'*),  for  sacrificial  feasts.  But  every  three 
years  a  third  tenth  (the  'jp  itvo,  the  '  poor-tithe,' 
according  to  the  Rabb.  interpretation  of  Dt  H''"'- ; 
but  see  Driver,  I.e.  170  n. )  was  deducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  Further,  the  firstling  of  all 
animals  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrihce  were 
claimed  as  a  due,  while  a  sum  of  money  had  to  be 
paid  for  firstborn  children  and  the  firstlings  of 
unclean  animals  (Nu  IS""");  not  to  speak  of  a 
firstlings'  cake  (the  hallS)  of  coarse  flour  (Nu 
Id'-^,  cf.  Ro  11"),  and  a  part  of  the  wool  at  the 
first  shearing  (Dt  IS*).  Lastly,  there  were  various 
occasional  offerings  that  required  to  be  brought. 
The  annual  temple  poll-tax  (Ex  SO"*"-,  Mt  17"),  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  high  (half  a  shekel  for 
every  adult  male),  and  could  not  be  felt  except  by 
the  very  poorest.  See  more  fully,  on  the  suoject 
of  this  paragraph,  Schurer,  OJV'u.  243-262  IHJF 

II.  i.  230-254]. 

In  addition  to  these  very  considerable  dnes,:t 
there  were  the  secular  taxes.  After  the  Jews 
were  freed  from  the  Greek  domination,  whieh, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  was  very  burden- 
some, requiring  a  third  part  of  grain  and  half  the 
produce  of  fruit  trees  to  be  paid,  the  taxes  passed 
to  the  Hasmon8eans.§  When  Herod  afterwards 
became  king,  he  obtained  command  of  all  the 
secular  taxes  of  the  country.  According  to  Jos- 
ephns  (AtU.  XV.  iz.  1),  these  consisted  mainly  in 
the  rendering  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  besides  which  the  king  levied  a 
market  toll  on  all  that  was  sold  in  Jerusalem  {ib. 
xvn.  viii.  4).  Herod's  whole  revenue,  according 
to  AiU.  XVU.  XL  4  (with  which,  indeed,  BJ  II. 
vi.  3  does  not  agree),  amounted  to  more  than 
900  talents  (=£369,000)  a  year.  The  Jews  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  amount  of  the  taxes  laid 

*  On  the  IrreconcUable  conflict  between  theie  codes  In  certain 
particulara,  see  Driver,  Drut.  1691.,  21811. 

t  Following  the  Rabb.  interpretation  of  Dt  142S-17,  which 
held  the  tithe  here  prescribed  to  be  distinct  from,  and  in 
addition  to,  the  tithe  ol  Mu  18>i-»;  but  see  Driver,  l.e.  leof.; 
Scbtirer,  {.e.  249 ;  and  art.  Tirol  In  vol.  iv.  p.  730. 

J  In  the  Sabbatical  yeaiS  all  dues  based  upon  the  produce  ol 
the  soil  would  of  course  be  dispensed  with  (cL  Jca.  ^nt.  xvu. 
jd.  8). 

{  Regarding  their  system  of  tazine  w*  know  nothing  except 
the  lew  details  contained  in  Joaepnus  (Ant,  zvn.  x.  6 ;  cf. 
Schiirer,  GJV* L  The  people  felt  uie  taxation  o(  Herod 
to  be  heavy  in  comparison  with  what  bad  gone  before  (Jos.  it 
zvn.  xi.  i). 
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apon  them,  and  alleged  that  it  was  only  by  bribing 
the  king  lumself  and  his  tax-collectors  that  it  was 
possible  to  aare  oneself  from  injustice  {Ant.  XVII. 
xL  2,  of.  viiL  4).  Bnt  of  oonrse  we  are  not  to  lend 
too  much  credit  to  these  complaints,  especially  as 
we  learn  that,  after  the  ereat  famine,  Uerod 
voluntarily  granted  the  people  remission  of  a  third 
of  the  taxes  {Ant.  XV.  X.  4).  Herod's  successors 
no  doubt  organized  the  matter  of  taxation  upon 
the  same  lines  as  himself.  Herod  Antipas,  who 
derived  from  his  territories  an  annual  revenue  of 
200  talents,  had  customs  officials  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  (Mt  9"),  to  levy  duties  on  imports  and 
possibly  also  on  exports.  Agrippa,  too,  who  for 
a  short  time  had  the  whole  land  under  bis  sway, 
would  probablv  utilize  the  system  of  his  prede- 
cessor. But  dnrinp;  his  reign  not  only  was  the 
market  toll  at  Jerusalem  abolished  (see  below), 
but  the  king,  who  was  anxious  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Jews,  remitted  also  the  duty  upon  the 
houses  of  the  capital  {Ant.  xix.  vL  3).  During 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  and  the  acrcssion  of  Agnppa  l., 
Jnd«ea,  *  and,  after  Agrippa's  death,  the  whole 
country,  was  taxed  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
revennes  passed  into  the  Imperial  iEscim  (cf.  Mt 
22").  The  taxes  proper  were  levied  by  the  Pro- 
curator, the  commercial  imposts  were  farmed  out 
to  private  officials.  The  taxes  consisted  partly  of 
a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  was 
pud  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  bnt  they  included 
also  a  poll-tax,  which  was  levied  even  on  women 
and  slaves.!  Vitellins  remitted  to  the  Jews  the 
market  toll  that  had  to  be  paid  at  Jerusalem  {Ant. 
ZTin.  iv.  3) ;  but  in  spite  of  this  tiie  taxes  were 
very  high,  and  were  felt  by  the  people  to  be  ex- 
tremely oppressive  (Tac.  Ann.  ii  42). 

Taking  all  these  dues  together,  we  see  that  the 
material  resouioes  of  this  bttle  nation  were  drawn 
npon  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  none 
bat  a  very  energetic  and  temperately  living  people 
oonld  have  borne  such  hardens,  and  upon  the 
whole  even  prospered  under  them.  From  the 
BOoi*l  point  of  view,  the  Jews  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  more  fortunate  nations.  As  long  as 
the  foreign  yoke  was  not  too  heavy  and  their 
religions  susoeptibilities  were  not  offended,  there 
prevailed  amongst  them  a  considerable  decree  of 
contentment  ami  a  healthy  enjoyment  of  life  (Sir 
14"->*),  which  at  times  might  rise  to  hearty  re- 
joicing, as  we  see,  for  instance,  in  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  the  noisy  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  No  donbt  there  were  social  extremes, 
the  one  of  wealth  and  luxury,  the  other  of  grinding 
poverty  (cf.  the  parable  of  Dives  and  I^uarus), 
out  the  majority  belonged  to  neither  of  these 
daases,  and  in  peaceful  times  led  a  tempei-ate  and 
generidly  contented  life. 

/  V.  Parties.— If  the  Jewish  people  was  thus  free 
from  sharp  social  contrasts,  tnere  were  opposing 
elements  of  another  kind  amongst  them,  which 
consumed  their  strength  in  the  most  dangerous 
fashion,  and  whose  eonnicts  are  the  moving  Motors 
of  the  whole  post-exilic  history,  until  at  last  they 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  The 
essential  principle  of  this  opposition  is  of  a  religious 
character,  social  and  political  principles  play  only 
a  subordinate  r6le  in  it. 

What  in  pre-exilic  times  had  been  the  wealthy 
secular  nobility,  became  after  the  Exile  the  temple 
aristocracy :  a  privileged  class  to  which  a  nomber 
of  quite  diverse  circumstances  gave  a  marked 
superiority.  We  have  seen  how,  in  consequence 
of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation,  the  priests 

*  The  Samaritaiu,  who  tlto  ouoe  under  the  Romu  sway, 
rere  relieved,  according  to  Ant.  xm.  xL  4,  ot  a  tUid  ot  the 
taxes,  because  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolt. 

*  Cf.,  further,  Schflrer,  OJV  L  611. 


necessarily  came  into  the  possession  of  ^eat  wealth. 
At  the  same  time  the  condition  of  things  involved 
the  passing  of  the  relics  of  independenoe  which 
were  left  to  the  Jews,  into  the  hands  of  the  high 
priest  and  his  priestlv  coadjutors.  In  this  way 
they  were  brounit  to  interest  themselves  in  aotuaJ 
politics,  and  thus  were  gradually  forced  into 
opposition  to  the  strict  party,  whose  ideal  was 
complete  political  passivity  and  a  confident  ex- 
pectation of  Divine  intervention.  There  were  tha$ 
dQ£elapcd.jippori^..|eligious  principles,  which  by 
constant  friction  ww^tlways  intmght  into  sharper 
contrast  Th<i  'pluuu'  euuM'not  avoid  looking 
upon  their  opponents  with  the  same  eyes  as  those 
with  which  the  prophets  had  regarded  the  secular 
nobility  of  their  day.  The  rich  aristocracy  were 
thought  of  as  the  ungodly,  who  believed  not  in 
God's  help  but  in  political  devices  often  of  a 
desperate  nature ;  they  were  the  unrighteous,  who 
used  their  wealtJi  and  their  influence  with  forei^ 
nations  to  inflict  all  kinds  <St  damage  upon  theii 
opponents,  the  strict  yaxty.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  a  serious  misunderstanding  to  reduce 
this  opposition  to  a  mechanical  system,  and  to 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  the  priests  belon^^ed 
to  tne  broader  party.  That  there  were  even  high 
priests  who  sympathized  with  the  stricter  tendency 
18  sufficiently  proved  the  instance  of  Simon  the 
Just,  whose  memory  is  still  glorified  in  the  later 
Pharisaic  literature;  and  among  the  ordinary 
priests  there  were  many  who  belonged  to  the 
'pious.'  Jewish  history  shows  also  that,  among 
the  priests  who  noIitioaUy  occupied  the  standpoint 
of  the  secular  sdiool,  there  were  earnest  men  who 
were  prepared  to  lose  their  life  rather  than  neglect 
the  duties  assigned  to  them  in  connexion  with  the 
cuItuB  (Joe.  Ant.  xiv.  iv.  3).  It  would  be  equaUy 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  striot  party  represented 
an  opposition  to  the  temple  onltns  bemuse  this  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  temple  aristocracy.  That  it 
was  not  so  may  be  shown  bwa  the  way  in  whioh 
B«i  Sira,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  stricter 
school,  exhorts  his  readers  to  nonour  the  priests 
and  to  pay  them  their  appointed  dues  (Sir  V"). 
The  correct  view  is  simply  that  in  the  ranks  of  the 
temple  aristocracy  there  was  a  party  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  sacred  uniqueness  of  Israel  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  advantages,  and  that  this  disposi- 
tion was  so  strongly  developed  that  its  representa- 
tives conid  not  but  appear  to  the  striet  school  in 
the  light  of  apostates. 

The  name  under  which  in  later  times  the  ad- 
herents of  the  secular  party  meet  us  is  Saddueeet, 
properly  members  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood 
(from  Zadok,  I  K  1*,  Ezk  40**).  In  oppoeition  to 
them  the  Pharitee*  stand  for  the  most  unoompro- 
raising  representatives  of  the  stricter  tmdenoy. 
The  name  means  properly  'those  who  tiparate 
themselves,*  who  keep  at  a  distance  fxtm  the 
ordinary  unclean  life  and  from  all  unclean  per- 
sons (in  contrast  to  the  'am  kO^'Sref,  the  common 
people,  who  wero  indifferent  in  matters  of  Levities! 
punty,  etc.). 

It  was  the  elevation  of  the  Maccabees  that  waa 
responsible  for  the  above-described  opposition  be- 
coming a  chronic  malady.  The  Maccabees  were 
originally  allies  of  the  stricter  sohooL  but,  after 
they  attuned  to  the  supremo  power,  they  slipped 
over  to  the  views  of  the  temple  aristocracy  and 
thus  came  into  conflict  with  the  Pharisees.  Altove 
all,  it  was  repugnant  to  the  strict  party  that  the 
Hasmonaeans  should  confuse  and  corrupt  the 
Messianic  hopes.  It  is  evident  from  the  so-called 
First  Book  of  Maccaliees  that  the  adherents  of 
the  Hasmoneean  princes  believed  that  these  hopes 
had  found  a  fulfilment  in  the  persons  of  the  latter. 
After  they  had  conquered  the  whole  land  and 
assamed  the  royal  title,  it  did  indeed  look  as  il 
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the  old  DsTidic  kingdom  had  been  raised  up  once 
more.  The  condemnation  of  this  desecration  of 
the  Davidic  throne  and  the  sacred  hoi^es  meets  as 
in  the  Paalms  of  Solomon  (17*^)  and  in  a  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chs.  94  ff.);  of.  also  Assomp. 
Mos.  d*"-.  The  overthrow  of  the  Bfaccab«an  house 
cleared  the  air.  The  Sadducees  were  completely 
subjected  under  Herod,  and  had  lost  all  inflnence. 
Under  the  Boman  domination,  the  high  priest,  and 
with  him  the  Sadducees,  r^ained  greater  political 
importance  (see  above,  p.  48),  but  they  no  longer 

Slayed  tiie  principal  part.  Wben  the  war  for  free- 
om  broke  out,  they  songht  at  first  to  stifle  the 
movement,  and  then,  when  they  failed  in  this,  to 
gnide  it.  But  the  waves  now  ran  so  high  that 
tbey  quickly  awept  away  this  time- worn  and  en- 
feebled pai^.  See,  farther,  art.  Sadducbbs  in 
vol.  iv. 

The  development  of  Pharitaitm  was  very  materi- 
ally shaped  fay  the  Maccabaean  period.  Opposition 
to  the  Hasmoiueans*  brought  out  its  one-sided 
tendencies  to  the  fall,  especially  when,  under 
Alexander  Janmeus,  tilings  went  so  far  as  a  civil 
war,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  at  first  victori- 
ons,  bat  afterwards  beaten  and  cruelly  punished. 
But  it  was  a  momentous  drcnmstanoe  that  im- 
mediately thereafter,  under  qaeen  Alexandra,  they 
gained  political  power.  They  forced  their  way  into 
the  Sannedrin,  carried  a  number  of  their  laws,  and 
thus  tasted  the  sweets  of  rule.  Thereby  their 
less  estimable  qualities  were  developed,  and  there 
arose  among  them  those  Pharisees  with  whom  we 
make  acquaintance  in  the  Gospels.  With  them 
the  extenial  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  in. 
temal ;  beneath  their  numerous  religions  exercises, 
such  as  fasting,  ablutions,  prayer,  almsgiving, 
there  was  often  concealed  an  impnre,  ambitious, 
haughty  disposition,  whose  end  and  aim  was  to 
lord  it  over  the  crowd.  Their  renxmciation  of  all 
interest  in  foreign  nolitics  was  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  innuence  they  exercised  over  the 
people— an  influence  to  which  even  the  Sadducees 
had  to  bend  (Joe.  Ant.  xviu.  L  4).  It  may  be 
added  that  it  is  not  only  the  New  Testament  that 
describes  the  Pharisees  m  this  way.  The  Assump- 
tion of  Moses  contains  a  passage  (7*"-)  of  precisely 
similar  import,  which  also  refers  without  doubt  to 
the  Phariseea.*  Of  oouiae  there  were  exceptions 
among  them,  as  we  learn  even  from  the  New 
Testament;  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which 
emanated  from  Pharisaic  oirales,  still  oontain 
much  of  the  pure  and  noble  piety  which  we 
encounter  in  the  canonical  Psalms,  see,  farther, 
art.  Phabisees  in  voL  iiL 

While  the  shar^  opposition  between  the  Saddu- 
eeee  and  the  Pharisees  receded  somewhat  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hasmcnueans,  there  grew  up 
within  Pharisaism  itself  opposing  influences,  which 
were  destined  to  be  still  more  dangerous  to  the  life 
of  the  people.  Although  tiie  Pharisees  otherwise 
were  identified  with  the  qniet  and  pastdve  waiting 
for  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  enrolment  of  the 
Jewish  people  by  Quirinius  (see  above,  p.  49*)  gave 
birth  to  a  new  party,  which  in  other  respects 
agreed  with  the  Pharisees,  bat  regarded  the 
"struggle  for  freedom  and  ^e  casting-off  of  the 
jKoman  yoke  as  a  sacred  duty.  The  founders  of 
this  party  of  Zealot*  (pup)  were  a  man  of  Galilee, 
named  Judas,  and  a  Pharisee.  Sadduk  (cf.  Jos. 
Ant.  xvnL  L  4).  From  the  ranks  of  these  patriots 
there  came,  daring  the  last  decades  before  the  war 
for  freedom,  the  utterly  rathleas  Siearii,  who, 
armed  with  a  short  dagger  («m»),  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  especially  on  the  great  feast  days,  and 
selected  tfieir  victims  alike  nom  among  foreigners 

*1lM  BBtbari^  foOcnml  by  Josephus  In  ^nt  zm.  U.  i 
kaoira  <(  tbs  PhariiMS  wt  ilt  ri  «ju^>  mn)  pUiwnn  imt- 


and  from  their  fellow-countrymen  (Joa  Ant.  XX. 
viii.  10 ;  BJ  II.  xvii.  6,  etc. ;  Ac  21").  Against 
wild  offshoots  like  these  the  more  sober-mmded 
of  the  Pharisees  came  forward,  and  were  thus  at 
times  led  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Sadducees. 
/  The  theological  points  of  difference  between  the 
Badducees  and  the  Piiarisees,  upon  which  Josephus 
lays  so  much  stress,  are  merely  particular  illustra- 
tions of  the  above-described  deeper  contrasts.  The 
spiritual  development  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  stricter  circles  since  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  the  new  conceptions  which  had 
been  thus  reached,  were  not  shared  by  the  Saddu- 
cees, who  held  conservatively  to  ancient  tradition. 
Hence  they  rejected  and  riaiooled  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  —  a  circumstance  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  did  not  accept  the  Book  of 
Daniel.*  In  general,  the  present  possessed  more 
significance  for  them  than  the  hope  of  Israel, 
which  was  the  life-principle  of  the  stricter  _party. 
Similar  was  the  state  of  things  with  their  rejection 
of  the  belief  in  spirits  and  angels.  In  the  circles 
of  the  'pious'  there  had  also  been  a  very  pro- 
nounced development  of  the  notions  regarding 
these,  which  had  its  roots,  indeed,  in  the  earlier 
OT  writings,  but  yet  was  so  peoaliarly  influenced, 
partly  by  foreign  conceptions,  that  strict  conser- 
vatives were  bound  to  reject  it,  especially  if,  like 
the  Sadducees,  they  had  poeitivist  tendencies. 
When  the  Sadducees,  again,  laid  stress  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  this  was  connected  with  their 
political  leanings  as  above  described:  in  their 
polemic  they  would  have  in  view  not  only  the 
passivity  of*^  the  'pious,'  but  also  the  growing 
disposition  to  transfer  the  real  sphere  of  history 
to  the  angel-world,  and  to  convert  history  into  a 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  spirits,  of  which 
human  history  was  only  a  reflexion.  As  to  lej,'al 
enactments,  the  Sadducees  held  strictly  to  the 
Law,  and  rejected  the  oral  Torah  of  the  Pharisees. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  also  in  this  connexion  that  the 
controverted  points  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  litera- 
ture come  in,  out  these  give  no  clear  picture  of  the 
root-principle  of  the  opposition. 

The  thiixl,  'philosophical,'  party,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  generally  along  with  the  Phtuisees  and 
the  Sadducees,  namelv  the  Essenes,  belonged  to  an 
entirely  different  world.  This  was  a  smiul  ascetic 
sect,  permeated  with  mysticism,  and  holding  some 
extremely  strange  notions,  the  origin  of  which  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem.  From  a  social  point  of 
view,  the  commnnity  of  goods  was  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  their  organization.  They 
employed  themselves  in  agriculture  and  various 
handicrafts,  but  would  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  commerce.  At  least  the  majority  <n 
them  renounced  marriage.  They  acknowledged 
the  temple,  and  sent  votive  gifts  to  it,  but  re- 
jected entirely  animsJ  sacrifice.  They  held  the 
Law  in  very  high  esteem.  They  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  did  not  teach  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  because  they  regarded 
connexion  with  the  body  as  a  species  of  bondage 
for  the  soul.  The  doctrine  of  angels  played  a 
great  part  in  their  system.  Among  their  many 
peculiar  customs,  those  which  express  a  veneration 
lor  the  sun  are  the  most  notable,  beoanse  they 
show  most  clearly  that  we  cannot  completely 
account  for  this  sect  from  Judaism  itself.  What 
is  genuinely  Jewish  in  their  opinions  and  customs 
comes  nearest  to  Pharisaism,  bat  the  differences 
are  too  great  for  Essenism  to  be  set  down  as  a 
degenerate  oflshoot  from  it.  This  small,  peacefol 
body  never  probably  had  very  mnoh  weight.  See, 
furtner,  art.  Esskkes  in  voL  i. 

*  Ot.  Ut  On  the  quesUon  to  wfast  extent  the  8*dda' 

ceee  reoopiized  the  Tonh  alone  u  Holy  Seriptiua,  as  sevml  ol 
the  Ohurah  Fathen  Hnrt,  aee  SchOrer,  0/K>  IL  4110. 
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▼L  Educatiok  Am  Culture.— Regarding  the 
education  of  Jewish  children  we  liave  only  scanty 
information.  According  to  the  Bab.  Talmud 
(Babd  bathra,  2la),  Joshua  b.  Gamaliel  (probably 
the  high  priest  who  held  office  A.D.  6a-65)  ap- 
pointed teachers  for  boys  in  every  province  and 
every  city,  and  children  were  brought  to  these 
when  they  were  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Ac- 
cording to  Shabbath  i.  3,  the  synagogue  attendant 
(hazzAn)  was  required  on  Sabbath  to  teach  children 
to  read.  Joeeplins  (c.  Apion.  L  12)  and  Philo  (ed. 
Mangey,  iL  577)  speak  as  if  it  was  customary  for 
the  Jews,  even  as  children,  to  learn  the  Law. 
But  this  can  refer  only  to  the  circle  of  the  scribes 
and  the  educated  classes,  and  not  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  For  if  children  learned  in  the  boys'  school 
to  read  the  Law,  and  if  this  accomplishment  was 
general,  it  would  have  been  sapernnous  to  have 
the  Hebrew  text  translated  into  Aramaic  at  the 
synagogue  service  (see  above,  p.  47*).  The  latter 
custom  was  manifestly  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  common  people  no  longer  understood 
Hebrew.  When,  therefore,  Jesos,  the  carpenter's 
son  (Mt  13"),  was  able  to  read  and  expound  the 
Bible  text  (Lk  4"'-)i  this  would  naturally  strike 
the  people  as  something  unusual  and  excite  their 
wonder.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty how  large  the  circles  were  that  possessed 
rolls  of  the  Law  (I  Mac  l*"-).  As  little  are  we 
informed  as  to  the  number  that  were  able  to  write, 
although  it  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  com- 
merce and  the  increasing  pursuit  of  a  business  life 
must  have  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of 
this  accomplishment  (Lk  16*).  There  is  no  mention 
of  any  regular  instruction  of  girls,  a  branch  of 
education  which  was  not  enjoin^  in  the  Law.* 

The  higher  education  consisted  in  the  stricter 
circles  of  a  deeper  study  of  the  Law,  especially  the 
special  enactments  that  had  been  ondly  trans- 
mitted. The  student  selected  some  eminent'legal 
expert  as  his  teacher.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  two 
famous  exegetes  Judas  and  Matthias  were  very 
popular  teachers  of  youth  at  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Joe.  Ant.  xvn.  vi.  2) ;  the  disciples  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai  formed  two  well-defined 
schools  of  interpreters  of  the  Law.  St.  Paul 
studied  at  Jerusalem  under  Gamaliel  (Ac  22*),  etc. 
After  his  course  of  instmction  was  complete,  the 
disciple  was  reckoned  among  the  Wise  (D'Q;n), 
as  opposed  to  the  unlearned  (c'l'^n,  t.e.  the  Gr. 
lSulmit).\  Yet  the  detailed  statements  contained 
in  the  Talmudic  writings  as  to  the  instruction  in 
these  higher  schools  (<^?  <e9),  and  as  to  the 
organization  of  teachers  and  pupils,  are  not  to  be 
transferred  rimplieiter  to  the  time  of  Christ,  for 
without  doubt  the  conditions  subsequent  to  the 
destruction  of  the  State  must  have  influenced  the 
development  of  things.^ 

But  there  were  other  circles  in  which  the  higher 
edncatioB  had  a  somewhat  different  character,  in- 
clining more  towards  the  worldly  culture  of  the 
time,  as  was  the  case  in  great  measure  with  the 
Hellenistic  Jews.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was 
the  nobility  and  the  courtiers  that  favoured  this 
culture.  A  good  example  of  such  an  education 
presents  itself  in  the  person  of  Josephus,  a  scion 
of  the  leading  temple  aristocracy,  related  on  his 
mother's  side  to  the  Hasmonasan  royal  family. 
According  to  his  own  account  ( Vita,  2  f.),  he  com- 
menced even  as  a  child  to  read  the  Law,  and 
speedily  made  such  progress  that,  when  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  he  used  to  be  consulted  by  the  leading 

*  Later  Jew*  dednoed  from  the  word  ■  sons '  in  Dt  llU  that 
the  Law  did  not  require  the  inatraction  o(  daughter*  (Bacher, 
IHt  Agada  der  Tannaitm,  11.  372). 

t  On  the  other  hand,  the  phraae  fn^^  OS  '  people  of  the 
land'  1*  used  in  oppoaition  to  Pharuea,  wlio  were  not  all 
Kribe*. 

S  CV.  Weber,  JOi.  ThmUgit*,  tSSfl,  p.  IZS  It. 
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priests  on  points  of  interpretation  of  the  Law.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  be  b^an  to  study  carefully  the 
tenets  and  maxims  of  the  three  sects — ^the  Sadda- 
cees,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Essenes ;  nay,  he  even 
lived  for  three  years  with  a  rigid  ascetic  in  the 
desert,  in  order  to  put  also  this  conception  of  life 
to  the  proof.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  decided 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Pharisaic  party,  but  he 
studied,  further,  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture. He  had  such  a  command  of  Greek  that  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year  he  was  able  to  travel  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  access  to  the  Empress, 
who  treated  him  with  greatconsideration.  He  tells 
us,  however,  regarding  his  attainments  in  Greek, 
that,  while  he  nad  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
language,  his  Jewish  usages  had  hampered  him  in 
acquiring  an  exact  pronunciation  of  iC  '  It  is  not 
OUT  way  to  accord  any  great  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  learned  many  languages  ...  for  this  is 
an  accomplishment  of  which  slaves  are  as  capable 
as  freemen.  But  those  alone  are  regarded  as  wise 
who  thoronghly  understand  the  laws,  and  can 
expound  the  Holy  Scru>tnres'  {Ant.  XX.  xiL  2). 
Tniat  Joeephus  had  difGfoult^,  further,  in  the  use 
of  Greek  in  writing,  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  preparing  his  histonr  of  the  Jewish 
war,  he  anulea  himself  of  the  help  of  colleagues 
who  were  proficient  in  Greek  (e.  ApKm.  L  0).  But 
he  not  onir  devoted  himself  to  tne  studv  of  the 
language,  but,  as  his  writinKS  show,  haa  read  a 
very  considerable  number  of  (S«ek  authors,  besides 
being  acquainted  in  some  measure  with  Greek 
philosophy.  Here,  then,  we  see  how,  in  the  case 
of  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  good  family,  a  strictlv 
Jewish  education  might  be  combined  with  a  Hel- 
lenizing  tendency.* 

As  to  the  orunary  stage  of  culture  among  the 
Jews,  this  was  in  general  conditioned  by  their 
acknowledged  de^ndence  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Here  lay  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
for  those  who  knew  how  to  dig  them  up.  While  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  were  under  tne  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  dis- 
cover in  the  Scriptures  the  ideas  of  foreign  wisdom, 
the  native  exegesis  was  based  essentially  upon  the 
text  itself,  whose  many  secrets  it  was  sought  to 
penetrate  by  an  acnteness  wMoh  displumed  itself 
m  the  form  of  ingenious  combinations  of  passages 
of  Scripture.  Nothing  had  any  value  whose  pres- 
ence could  not  be  demonstrated  in  the  Law  and 
in  the  Scriptures.  And  yet  the  world  of  ideas  in 
which  these  men  moved  was  not  so  completely 
uninfluenced  by^  foreign  culture  as  they  themselves 
may  have  imagined.  Several  centuries  of  contact 
with  Parsism  had  not  passed  without  leaving  clear 
traces,  t  As  little  were  the  Palestinian  Jews  able 
to  shut  themselves  off  from  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  spirit,  by  whose  effects  they  were  every- 
where surrounded,  and  whose  traces  may  be 
largely  observed  in  the  Palestinian  Midrash.^ 
Yet  all  this  worked  quietly  and  unconsciously, 
and  did  not  lead  to  any  essential  transformation 
of  the  Palestinian  culture. 

As  far  as  a  knowledge  of  history  was  concerned, 
there  was  naturally  a  disposition  to  abide  by  the 
information  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  whereas  there 
were  only  broken  reminiscences  of  the  events  of 
the  post-Biblical  period.   In  this  respect,  indeed, 

*  On  the  other  band,  when  Rabbi  lahmael  waa  aaked  whether 
It  waa  allowable  to  learn  Oreek  wisdom  alone  with  the  Law,  he 
replied  (in  allusion  to  the  words  '  by  day  sod  bv  night,'  Jo*  I8, 
Pa  1>  eta) :  '  Only  if  thou  oanst  find  a  time  which  is  neither  day 
nor  night '  (Bacher,       Agada  der  Tannaitm,  i.  262). 

t  Ci.  E.  Stave,  Uebtr  am  ft'iyltu*  da  Partitmui  au/  da* 
Judentum,  1898 ;  also  the  art.  ZoBOASTRiAinsK  by  J.  H.  Moulton 
in  vol.  Iv.  The  Babylonian  influence  contended  for,  especially 
by  Qunkel,  la  still  somewbat  problematical,  and  It*  extent  ia  ik 
any  case  not  yet  demonstrated. 

:Cf.  Frendenthal,  HeUmiiticlit  Studten,  ins,  pw  asff.; 
Siegfried,  PhUo  volt  AUxandrim,  283  0. 
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k  man  like  Josephns  forms  an  exception,  bnt  he 
is  Ukewise  an  exception  among  his  Palestinian 
fellow-countrymen,  and  his  great  work  on  the 
history  of  Israel  was  intend»a  not  for  Jews  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.* 

Of  an  acquaintance  with  natural  teience  we  can 
scarcely  speak.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  it  is  true, 
ocL-upies  itself  in  detail  with  oosmological  and 
astronomical  secrets,  and  shows,  amidst  a  multi- 
tnJe  of  fantastic  notions,  a  knowledge  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  regular  phases  of 
the  moon,  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  perhaps  the 
8-year  cycle  of  the  Greeks,  the  four  intercalary 
days,  and  it  contains  also  some  geographical  allu- 
sions (chs.  72  ff.).  Bnt  this  must  oe  viewed  as 
peculiar  to  a  few  writers,  and  not  as  the  standard 
of  the  prevailing  culture.  At  all  events,  in  a 
letter  ot  K.  Gamaliel  II.  t  tlie  intercalating  of  30 
days  into  the  current  year  is  justitied  on  the 
ground  that  the  lambs  are  still  small,  and  the 
crops  not  yet  ripe.  On  the  30th  day  of  each 
month  the  Sanhedrin  met,  and,  if  it  was  then 
announced  to  it  that  the  moon  •  crescent  was 
visible,  the  day  was  marked  as  holy,  so  that  the 
DTMeding  month  had  onlj'  '29  days  counted  to  it. 
If  the  day  was  cloudy,  the  new  moon  was  not 
reckoned  to  commence  till  the  following  day.  $ 
Geographical  knowledge  was  enlarged  by  the 
joomeys  of  Jewish  merchants,  but  yet  was  in 
general  superficial  and  vague.§ 

Medicine  was  upon  a  primitive  basis.  The  mild 
and  sensible  Ben  Sira  exhorts  his  readers  not  to 
despise  the  physician's  help,  since  the  Lord  has 
created  medicines  out  of  the  earth,  which  the 
apothecary  knows  how  to  mix  and  the  physician 
how  to  apply  (Sir  SSf'-).  The  healing  powers  of 
the  various  hot  springs  of  Palestine  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  they  were  largely  taken  advantage  of 
(Jos.  Vita,  16;  Ant.  XVU.  vi.  5).  But  the  con- 
ception of  diseases  was  still  essentially  a  purely 
religions,  or,  in  most  instances,  a  superstitious  one, 
to  that  in  the  treatment  of  them  all  kinds  of 
magical  methods  took  a  prominent  place.  In 
genenl,  the  belief  in  magic  played  no  mean  rdle 
amongst  the  Jews,  although  it  was  forbidden  in 
the  Law.  This  was  a  sphere  in  which  the  Law 
was  powerless  to  control  the  notions  of  men.||  See 
art.  Maqic  in  vol.  iiL 

It  was  only  in  the  sphere  of  religion  that  the 
■tandoid  of  popular  eaucation  was  high,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  extremely  important  to  see  that 
this  should  be  so.  While  the  cultus  was  essentially 
the  concern  of  the  priests,  there  had  been  for  long 
established  all  over  the  land  synagogues,  where 
religious  instruction  was  attendea  to  and  the 
people  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  holy 
Scriptures  (Ac  16").  The  synagogue  building  (n«j 
nufO,  av»«7«7)J  or  wpovtvx^)  contained  a  press  where 
the  sacred  writings  were  kept,  and  an  elevated 
place  where  the  reader  stood.  The  service  was 
mtrodnced  by  repeating  the  passages  Dt  e*-**  "• 
Nn  IS""" ;  tnen  came  a  prayer  spoken  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  'Amen'  and  other  responses  by  the  people. 
This  was  followed  by  tlie  lesson  from  the  Law, 
which  was  i^ul  by  several  members,  preferably 
priests  or  Levites,  and  translated  into  Aramaic, 
verse  by  verse,  by  an  interpreter  (|9f]^n9).  Next 

*  How  inooDsidenble  were  tiw  hlstoriatl  reooUectioiw  In  the 
Babbinlcal  litenture  i>  ahown  in  IMrenbouig*!  Euai  imr  I'hit- 
Mn,  <te.  d«  is  Palatine,  1867. 

t  To  be  toand  in  Dalman's  AramdUoli*  DiaUUpnbm,  1886, 
f.  S. 

t  It  ms  not  until  about  106  yean  after  the  destruction  ot 
Jeniaalem  that  the  Jem  began  to  fix  the  new  moon  on  oatro- 
nomlcal  gronnda.  See  Blehm,  HWB  0.  lOM,  and  d.  art.  Niw 
Mooir  in  voL  iiL  p.  MS*,  and  Tiki  in  toL  ir.  p.  764>. 

I  Cf.  Nenbaner,  Oicgrapltf*     Talmud,  2S»ff. 

lib  117;  Jk.  Ant.  vni.  IL  6:  L.  Blau,  Dot  al^OdMi* 
Eaubtrwmn,  3»;  BcMnt,  OJr*  m.  tMtL 


came  the  reading  of  a  section  from  the  I'ropheta, 
which  was  translated  in  the  same  way  (Lk  4", 
Ac  13^°).  To  this  reading  there  was  attached  a 
sermon,  during  the  delivery  of  which  the  speaker 
was  accustomed  to  sit,  whereas  the  readers  stood 
(Lk 4'^-)-  l^ho  service  closed  with  the  benediction 
(Nn  d*"*),  which  was  pronounced  by  a  priest.  The 
principal  service  was  that  of  Sabbatn  forenoon, 
but  tfiere  were  less  elaborate  services  also  on 
Sabbath  aiftemoon  and  on  some  week  days.  Lastly, 
Divine  service  was  celebrated  on  all  feast  days. 
In  this  way  those  of  the  people  who  felt  that 
they  formed  a  community  nad  abundant  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  making  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  and  of  receiving  instmction  and  edi- 
fication. It  is  worthy  of  note  how  in  this  matter 
there  is  a  retrocession  of  any  privileged  class,  the 
service  being  of  quite  a  democraticol  character. 
Even  if  a  preference  was  given  to  priests  in  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  this  fonction  could  be 
discharged  by  others  as  well,  while  the  delivery 
of  the  address  was  open  to  any  member  of  the 
congregation,  or  any  qualified  visitor  who  happened 
to  be  present  (see  art.  Synaoogue,  vol.  iv.  p.  eil*"). 

The  above  account  of  things  applies,  properly 
speaking,  only  to  the  men.  But  if  we  would  nave 
a  complete  picture  of  the  stage  of  culture  among 
the  Jews,  we  must  face  the  question  of  how  it 
stood  with  the  women.  There  is  a  want  of  his- 
torical data  here,  bnt  certain  characteristic  features 
come  out.  For  instance,  we  learn  hom  Josephus 
{AtU.  XVII.  iL  4)  that  the  Pharisees  exercised  great 
intluence  over  women,  a  circumstance  which  proves 
that  the  latter  felt  an  interest  in  party  questions 
and  themselves  took  sides.  Thus  even  oueen 
Alexandra  allowed  herself,  contrary  to  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Hasmoneeans,  to  be  guided  by 
the  Pharisees.  The  Gospels  show  us  now  deep 
was  the  religious  interest  on  the  part  of  women, 
and  how  receptive  they  were  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  of  the  slender 
culture  of  women  is  attbrded  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  they  especially  that  devoted  them- 
selves to  magical  arte,  so  that  even  women  of 
noble  birth  were  at  times  accused  of  sorcery.* 

vii.  Art  AND  LiTERATimE.— With  the  Jews  the 
first  place  among  the  line  arts  is  held  by  mutie, 
because  this  had  entered  into  the  service  of 
religion.  The  temple  musicians  formed  a  ^oild, 
in  which  the  technique  and  the  nnderstjmdmg  of 
the  numerous  technical  expressions  were  heredi- 
tary, not  being  communicated  to  outsiders — a  cir- 
cumstance which  explains  why  these  expressions, 
when  they  occur  in  tlie  Psalms,  especially  in  their 
titles,  were  unintelligible  to  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  LXX.t  The  members  of  this  guild,  who 
were  not  at  first  (Ezr  10^-,  Neh  7'- ")  reckoned 
among  the  Levites,  had  been  br  the  time  of  the 
C)hronicIer  (1  Oh  6^*^)  included  in  this  class  of 
temple  officials,  and  shortly  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  State  they  obtained,  by  the  aid  of 
Agrippa  IL,  the  riglit  of  wearing  the  same  linen 
garments  as  the  priests — an  innovation  which,  ac- 
cording to  Josepnus  {Ant,  XX.  ix.  6),  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  punishment  of  the  people.  The 
pieces  that  were  snng  were  the  Psalms  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  whole  of  these  were  not,  indeed, 
adapted  to  this  purpose  {e.g.  Ps  119),  bnt  in  the 
case  of  a  large  proportion  of  them  there  is  ancient 
testimony  to  their  liturgical  use.  The  Psalms 
were  sung  by  the  official  singers,  the  people  struck 
in  only  with  certain  responses.  The  singing  was 
accompanied  by  harps,  zithers,  flutes,  and  cymbals, 
although,  unfortunately,  we  axe  not  informed 
as  to  the  exact  form  of  procedure  either  with 
the  singing  or  the  instrumental  accompaniment 

*  Blau,  Dot  aUnidimhe  Zaubermfn,  tSff. 
t  Of.  Jacob  In  ZATW  ztL  (18M)  171. 
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The  trumpets  blown  by  the  priests  would  not 
belong  to  the  orchestra  propel',  but  would  serve 
aunply  to  mark  fixed  points  in  the  service.  How 
early  the  liturgical  system  was  developed  may 
be  mferred  partly  from  the  statements  of  the 
Chronicler  and  partly  from  the  very  graphic 
description  in  Sir  50.  But  the  Psalms  were  sung 
also  outside  the  temple,  especially  at  the  Paschal 
meal  in  private  houses  (Mt  26^).  Alongside  of 
this  saored  music  there  was  also  a  secular  species, 
which  was  used  especially  to  accompany  the  popu- 
lar dance  (Mt  U^^.  The  Israelites,  in  fact,  had 
always  been  a  mnsio-Ioving  people,  with  whom  this 
exercise  waa  resorted  to  on  all  occasions  either  of 
rejoicing  or  of  mourning.  The  height  to  which 
popular  poetry  had  risen  among  them  is  evident 
above  all  from  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  points 
back  to  the  songs  sung  at  wedding  celebrations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plastic  arit  were  com- 
pletely forbidden  to  the  Jews,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  they  had  to  do  with  the  representation  of  any 
living  creature.  When  Pilate  on  one  occasion, 
forgetting  the  consideration  for  Jewish  scruples 
usually  shown  by  the  Procurators,  caused  stand- 
ards emblazoned  with  pictures  of  the  Emperor 
to  be  brought  to  Jerusalem,  the  popular  feel- 
ing was  so  violently  excited  that  after  a  while 
he  ordered  the  oifensive  emblems  to  be  removed 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVUI.  iii.  1).  The  golden  eagle  which 
Herod  had  placed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
temple  was  an  abomination  to  strict  Jews,  and 
a  number  of  fanatics,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
false  report  of  the  king's  death,  tore  it  down — 
an  act  for  which  they  were  themselves  punished 
with  death  (ib.  XVU.  vi  2).  Those  of  liiRh 
rank,  indeed,  set  themselves  above  the  strict 
custom  in  such  matters.  The  Hasmonsean  queen 
Alexandra  caused  portraits  of  her  children,  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Mariamne,  to  be  painted  and  sent  to 
Antony  (ib.  XV.  iL  0).  Agnppa  i.  had  statues 
made  of  bis  daughters  (Ant.  Xix.  xix.  1).  In  the 
non-Jewish  cities  both  Herod  and  his  successors 
played  the  part  in  general  of  decided  patrons  of 
Greek  art.  In  Cfesarea  on  the  coast,  and  in  other 
towns,  they  caused  temples  and  theatres  to  be 
erected.  Kay,  Jerusalem  itself  did  not  escape,  for 
Herod  had  a  theatre  and  a  hippodrome  oonstoncted 
in  it,  to  the  great  oifence  of  the  strict  Jews.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  by  Herod  Antipas  at 
Tiberias,  which  assumed  quite  the  stamp  of  a 
Greek  city  (see  above,  p.  47*).  The  Jews  thus 
made  acquaintance  with  Greek  arcliitecture  mainly 
aa  an  element  in  heathen  civilization,  and  on  this 
account  the  splendid  pile  of  temple  buildings  at 
Jemsalem  was  not  an  unmixed  source  of  joy  to  the 
strict  party.  That  there  were  some  Jews,  how- 
ever, who  availed  themselves  of  this  art  is  shown 
by  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  ^idron  valley, 
one  of  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  belonged 
to  a  priestly  family. 

The  Jewish  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  this  period,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
historical  works  of  Josephus,*  is  composed  in  the 
interest  of  religion.  Shortly  before  the  Maccabeean 
era,  the  Book  of  Sirach,  a  collection  of  rules  of 
conduct  and  Hokhma  teachings,  was  written. 
From  the  Maccabee  period  itself  we  have  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  some  of  the  canonical  Psalms,  and 
probably  also  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  beast- 
vision  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chs.  83-90),  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees  (e.  100  B.C.),  the  strongly  anti- 
Hasmoniean  passage  Enoch  91-105,  while  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  ©f  the  Hasmonsans.  The  rest  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  is  also  possibly  all  pre-Christian. 
Tl:e  Assumption  of  Moses  appears  to  have  been 

*  The  hlitorical  work  ol  iomtitaat  oontamponuy,  Jastui  ol 
Bberlii^  bloat.  t~ 


composed  shortly  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  of  the  two 
extremely  important  Apocalypses  of  Bamch  and 
Ezra  was  composed  till  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  State — that  of  Ezra  under  Domitian 
(A.D.  81-96),  that  of  Bunch  apparently  somewhat 
earlier.  There  are,  further,  the  legends  of  Tobit 
and  Judith,  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (a  midrasbie 
recension  of  Genesis),  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
Isaiah,  which  cannot  be  dated  with  oertunty,  bat 
all  belong  to  the  period  under  consideration.  _ 

As  regards  the  estimation  in  which  this  litera- 
ture was  held  at  the  time,  some  writings,  namely 
Daniel,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  '  Maccabeean '  Psalms, 
were  received  into  the  Canon  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  afterwards  became  the  only  authoritative 
one.  The  Book  of  Sirach  was  not,  indeed,  canon- 
ized, but  enjoyed  high  esteem,  and  is  not  infre- 
quently cited  by  the  Talmudio  teachers,  so  that 
even  tne  original  Hebrew  text  of  this  work  sur- 
vived, and  has  recently  been  recovered  in  large 
part.  See  art.  SiRACH  in  vol.  iv.  The  Psalms  of 
Solomon  emanated,  beyond  doubt,  from  the  heart 
of  the  Pharisaic  circle,  and  so  frequently  remind 
ns  of  the  canonical  Psalms  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  their  original  text  has  completely 
disappeared.  The  rest  of  this  literature,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  afterwards  disavowed  by^  Pales- 
tinian  Judaism,  and  hence  we  make  acquaintance 
with  it  only  in  translations  which  circulated  in 
Hellenistic  circles.  It  is  difficult  on  this  account 
to  say  how  these  writings,  above  all  the  apoca- 
lyptic portions  of  them,  were  regarded  at  the 
time  by  the  proper  representatives  of  Judaism. 
The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  itself  claims  to  be  a  work 
of  mystery  to  be  read  only  by  the  initiated.*  And 
the  same  is  true,  no  doubt,  in  part  of  the  other 
Apocalypses,  with  their  many  secrets-t  On  the 
other  nand,  they  not  only  obtained  currency 
among  the  Hellenistle  Jews,  but  their  world  of 
thought  comes  in  contact  on  the  one  side  with  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  the  other,  in  spite  of 
essential  differences,  with  the  late  Jewish  litera- 
ture, in  such  an  unmistakable  fashion  as  to  show 
that  they  must  have  been  widely  read.  Even  if  it 
should  be  held  that  these  coincidences  are  due,  not 
to  direct  use  of  these  writings,  but  to  a  common 
world  of  thought,  with  which  the  people  were 
familiar  and  on  which  the  literature  in  question 
also  shows  its  dependence,  our  view  of  the  then 
existing  Judaism  would  have  to  be  modified  all  the 
same ;  for  then  we  should  have  to  employ  for  iia 
reconstruction  not  only  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  official  Torah  study,  in  conjunction  with  the 
survival  of  the  pure  and  inward  spirit  of  the  OT 
in  some  circles,  but  also  the  mystical  sphere  of 
ideas,  with  its  descriptions  of  the  world  beyond 
and  its  numerous  attempts  to  burst  the  barrier 
created  by  the  national  limitations  of  Judaism. 
Here  we  have  a  difficult  tAsk,  but  one  that  is  of 
extreme  importance  for  the  correct  appreciation  of 
Christianity,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  necessary  preparations  have  only  been  ooin- 
menced.$ 

viii.  Thk  Jews  of  thk  Diaspora. — As  long  aa 
the  existence  of  the  post-exilic  Jewish  State  in 
Palestine  continued,  the  Jewish  communities  of 
the  Diaspora  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  it. 
Nevertheless,  developments  and  transformations 
took  place  amongst  these,  which  were  of  the 
greatest  signiftoance  both  for  Judaism  iteelf  and 

* t  Ei  12>K  'Write  all  thte  In  » book,  and  put  it  In  »  lecnt 
piMse,  and  teadh  the  wise  o(  thy  people,  of  whom  thoa  ait  nra 
that  Omj  an  able  to  comprehend  and  keep  theae  secceti.* 

t  The  AnumpUon  of  Uoeei  qipean  to  hava  origlvated  bl 

Zealot  ditdee. 

}  Of.,  among  othen,  Dafanan,  IFort*  Jmu,  18M[ltnf.tr.  MOIIl 
Wellhauien,  Siizttn  umt  VarttAetUn,  vL  226  ff. ;  Balunspergar, 
Dot  Judmtum  alt  Vontuft  det  Chritlmtumt,  UOO. 
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for  ChristUnil^.  At  the  time  of  Christ  there  were 
Jewish  oommunities  in  every  considerable  town  of 
the  world.  OrisinaUy,  the  Jews  had  been  forcibly 
transported  to  loreign  lands :  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  to  the  En^hrates  districts,  by 
Artazerxes  Ochns  to  Hyrcania,  etc.  i  or  they  had 
taken  their  flight  abroad  from  fear  of  their 
enemies :  so,  for  instance,  those  Jews  who  fled  to 
Egypt  after  the  mnrder  of  Gedaliah  (2  K  25*",  Jer 
41'''-).  Bat  afterwards  they  migrated,  in  ever- 
increasing  nnmbers,  ^to  varions  countries  and 
settled  there,  partly,  it  may  be,  because  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  at  home, 
partly  because  great  material  advantages  were 
offered  them  in  foreign  parts.  The  chief  centres 
were  the  Eophrates  custncts,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  * 
bat  there  were  also  many  Jews  settled  in  the  other 
Mediterranean  lands,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
in  NT  times  there  was  a  large  Jewish  immunity 
in  Rome.  Of  all  the  cities  inhalnted  by  Jews  the 
most  important  was  Alexandria,  for  here  they 
were  not  only  so  numerous  that  two  of  the  five 
districts  of  the  city  were  called  '  the  Jewish,'  but 
they  came  into  contact  here  especially  with  the 
HeUenistic  world  of  thought,  and  allowed  them. 
■elves  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  it. 

An  essential  fa^r  in  the  life  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  was  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
whicii  was  allowed  them  in  the  time  of  the  Dia- 
doehi  and  under  the  Roman  domination.  Things 
went  beet  with  tiiem  in  places  where  they  liv^ 
as  an  independent  body  with  State  recognition, 
whereas,  in  those  lands  or  cities  where  they  simply 
enjoyed  equal  rights  of  citizenship  with  others, 
they  readily  came  into  collision  and  conflict  with 
the  heathen  population.  Amongst  their  privileges 
must  be  reckoned  also  the  possession  of  a  juris- 
diction and  a  coinage  of  their  own.  The  latter  in 
|<articnlar  was  of  importance,  for  thus  alone  were 
they  ia  a  position  to  pay  the  poll-tax  to  Jeru- 
salem. On  other  ^ints  the  constitution  and 
organization  (A  Jewish  communities  difiered  in 
dilferent  countries. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  was  based,  like  that  at  home,  upon  the 
tegular  service  of  the  synagogue,  there  bemg  one 
or  more  ^ynago^es  wherever  Jews  were  settled. 
In  Hellenistic  circles  the  Septua^t  played  the 
same  part  as  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  mother 
eonntly,  being  withont  doubt  used  in  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
must  have  Men  rare  on  the  part  of  Jews  living 
abroad.  See,  further,  art.  Diaspora  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  p.  91  ft 

The  Jewish  -  Hellenistic  literature,  owin^  not 
only  to  its  being  written  ill  the  Greek  langua^, 
bat  to  its  being  more  or  less  interpenetrated  with 
the  Greek  spint,  and  its  use  of  the  Greek  literary 
forms,  has  a  different  stamp  from  the  Palestinian. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  Alexandrian  expan. 
sions  of  some  books  of  the  OT,  we  may  classify 
this  literature  under  the  three  heads  of  History, 
Poetry,  and  Philosophy. 

A  number  of  writers  treated  the  ancient  Jewish 
hittory  in  a  modernizing  fashion,  in  order  thereby 
to  claim  for  it  the  interest  of  the  foreign  world  of 
readers.  In  addition  to  some  fragmento,  of  which 
those  of  Eupolemns,  owing  to  their  peculiar  syn- 
cretism, are  the  most  notable,  we  have  to  mention 
here  especially  the  Antiquities  of  Josephos,  a  work 
which  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above  must  be 
assigned  to  the  HeUenistic  tather  than  to  the 
Palestinian  literature.  Other  authon  made'  the 
immediate  past  tiie  subject  of  their  narratives. 
Thus  the  80«alled  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is 
an  extract  from  the  extensive  work  of  Jason  of 

*  Fhilo  ettimatet  the  nnmlMr  «l  Jaws  in  Egypt  it  sbout  • 
■OUon  («d.  Hangey,  U.  6SSX 


Cyrene  on  the  Maccabeenn  rising.  The  most  valu- 
able of  these  writings  ia  Josephns'  account  [BJ)  of 
the  great  revolt  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans, 
to  which  are  attached  certain  portions  of  his  aato. 
biography.  An  ill-natured  attack  upon  the  Jews 
led  Josephus,  further,  to  compose  an  apologetic 
work  (c.  Apion. ),  having  for  its  aim  to  exnibit  the 
high  antiquity  of  Judaism.  To  the  class  of  literary 
forgeries  belongs  the  so-called  Letter  of  Aristeas, 
in  which  a  Jewish  author  makes  a  heathen  relate 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  a  '  tendency '  recension  of  a 
work  on  the  Jews  by  Hecatieus,  the  reviaer  of 
which  put  forth  his  composition  under  the  name 
of  the  Greek  historian. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  poetry,  we  have, 
first  of  all,  the  remarkable  attempts  to  transfer  the 
forms  of  the  epos  and  the  drama  to  the  realm 
of  Jewish  history.  There  are,  for  instance,  frag- 
ments of  an  epic  presentation  of  the  history  of 
Jerusalem  by  a  PhUo,  and  a  drama  by  an  Ezetiel, 
whose  subject  is  the  Exodus.  To  the  same  cate- 
gory belong  also  the  verses  put  by  Jewish  poets 
mto  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  oracle-giving  Sibyls, 
and  which  mark  the  apocalyptic  tendency  that 
was  so  prominent  in  Palestinian,  but  less  so  in 
Hellenistic,  circles.   See  below,  p.  66  ff 

Most  important  of  all  are  tiie  \«'ritin^  which 
are  more  or  less  influenced  .by  Greek  phUoaophy. 
The  only  independent  Jewish  thinker  is  Pnilo, 
who  plays  no  unimportant  rdle  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  others  assume  an  eclectic  atti- 
tude towards  the  various  Greek  schools,  and  aim 
only  at  bringing  their  ideas  into  harmony  with 
those  of  Judaism,  several  of  them  seeking  at  the 
same  time  to  justify  their  dependence  on  Greek 
thinkers  by  maintaining  that  the  latter  ori^^inailly 
borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  pnncipal 
expedient  to  which  these  authors  resort  in  order 
to  harmonize  the  heterogeneous  elements,  is  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Law  and  the 
Jewish  history.'  To  this  category  belong  the 
writings  of  Anstobulus  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  of  which 
only  fragments  are  extant ;  the  Stoicizing  work  on 
the  authority  of  reason  (the  so-called  Fourth  Book 
of  Maccabees) ;  and  the  writings  of  Philo.  A 
transition  to  this  species  of  literature  is  exhibited 
by  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which, 
in  spite  of  6r.  influence,  still  reminds  us  strongly 
of  tne  PaL  Hokhma  literature.  Cf.,  further,  artt. 
Wisdom  in  vol.  iv.,  and  Philo,  below,  p.  197  ff. 

LiTKRATDBS  (In  addition  to  worki  on  the  hUtoiy  of  Israel  or 
of  the  Jews),— Schneckenburger,  Vvrlemngm  vbtr  ntutttU 
ZtUguchiMt,  18U'2 ;  Hausrath,  NniUtt.  ZtUguckiakte*,  1873- 
77  [3rd  ed.  1879  (Bd.  i.)] :  Wellhaunen,  Die  Pharitaer  und  Sad- 
dueaer,  1874 ;  Rapball,  Potl-bibluxU  Hutvry  nfthe  Jem,  1866 ; 
Stapfer,  La  PaUairt*  cm  tempt  de  Jittu-Chrit,  1836,  Lei  idiei 
Tthgieuui  en  Paluttne  d  Npoqiu  de  Jttui- Chritt*,  1878; 


Baumgarten, '  Der  national-Jimiauhe  Ulntergrund  der  neutest. 
Geacbudite'  (in  JDTh,  1864-65);  Wieaeler,  'Beitiage  zur  neu- 
teat.  Zeitseeobicbte'  (in  SR,  1875);  Langen,  Dai  Juienthum 
inPttUMSna  tur  Zeit  Chruti,  1806 ;  Edenheim,  TAe  Life  and 
Tbnei  ef  Jma  thi  Memiah.  2  vols.,  1883;  Schttier,  OJV,  a 
vole,  and  Index  voL,  I8H8-I902  [Eng.  tr.  (UJP)  from  2nd  ed.] ; 
Holtzmann,  JteuteH.  ZeitguokiMi,  189S.  For  a  fuller  Biblio- 
graphy the  nader  may  oonault  the  work  of  Schttrer. 

Frants  Bubl. 
TALMUD.— The  Ta/mtuf  (-noTe),  meaninga '  teacli 
ing,'  an  'inference,'  or  a  'doctrine,'  is  A  term 
commonly  applied  to  a  collection  of  works  embody- 
ing the  dral  La#— Wfi  (rj^n,  lit.  'the  Torah  by 
mouth' — handed  down  to  the  Jews  by  way  of 
Tradition,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Written  Law 
— "f^  lit.  'the  Torah  in  writing.'  The 
origin  of  this  Tradition  is  unknown :  the  common 
view  of  the  mediaeval  authorities,  claiming  the  same 
Mosaic  authorship  and  high  antiquity  for  it  as  for 
the  Scriptures,  is  unoriticaL  But,  as  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  history  and  development  of  thu 

*  An  interetting  attempt  to  demonatrate  the  reasonableneM 
of  the  laws  about  food  ia  found  in  tba  Letter  of  Aristeaa,  142  ff. 
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henneneatics  of  the  Scriptures,  its  commencement 
may  safely  be  dated  back  to  the  exilic  period  in 
which  was  first  established  the  institution  of  the 
Synagogue,  whose  main  function  consisted  in 
teaching  and  interpreting  the  word  of  God.  The 
Hebrew  term  for  '  interpretation '  is  Midrcish  (bht!?, 
cf.  2  Ch  13^) ;  and  this  term,  like  the  Rab.  term 
^abbald  (n^^p,  matter  received  by  way  of  Tra- 
dition), which  includes  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  may  likewise,  perha^,  be  applied  to 
certain  portiona  of  the  canonical  writings,  e.g. 
Chronicles.  The  prominent  feature  of  the  Midrauih, 
however,  as  an  instrument  for  enlarging  upon  and 
expanding  the  word  of  the  Scriptures,  is  best  dis- 
cernible in  the  ancient  Rab.  productions,  which, 
in  spite  of  some  hyperbcdical  expressions,  provoked 
by  heat  of  controversy,  never  seriously  aspired  to 
the  dignity  of  Scripture.  As  a  consequence,  they 
for  the  most  part  properly  kept  aput  text  and 
interpretation,  and  thus  clearly  showed  the  process 
of  expansion.  The  results  yarned  by  this  method 
varied  in  their  character  with  the  mature  of  the 
Scripture  passages,  according  as  they  were  legal 
and  ritual,  or  spiritual  and  homileticaL  The  former 
classes  are  comprised  nnder  the  name  HOlSkhd 
(n;^q),  ai^ifying  guidance,  a  rule  of  practice,  a 
legtu  decision ;  and  the  term  extends  also_  to  the 
usages,  customs  {Minhdgim  O'jn^),  ordinances 
(Ti^nith  nbijn),  and  decrees  (G&ixrdth  rlrru),  for 
which  there  is  little  or  no  authority  in  the  Scrip- 
tares.  The  latter  (spiritual  and  homiletical)  are 
classified  nnder  the  term  Haggadd  (•tjiq,  Aram. 
in}y),*  meaning  a  tale,  a  narrative,  an  explana- 
tion, a  homily ;  and  the  term  includes  also  the 
znomio  lore  of  the  Rabbis,  as  well  as  stories  and 
kgends  bearing  npon  the  lives  of  post-biblical 
Jewidi  saints.  Such  topics  as  astronomy  and 
astrology,  medicine  and  ma^c,  theosophy  and 
mysticism,  and  similar  subjects,  falling  mostly 
nnder  the  heading  of  folk-lore,  [ww  as  a  role  also 
under  tiie  name  of  HaggSdd. 

The  schools  active  in  this  work  of  the  interpreta- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  Scriptures  extena  over 
many  centuries,  and  are  known  nnder  various 
designations,  each  designation  marking  in  sac- 
cession  a  dimrent  periocL 

L  The  Stphirim  (dh^Ho),  'Scribes,'  commencing 
with  Ezra  and  going  down  to  the  BfaccalMean 
period  (450-100).  ScaroelT  anythingis  known  of 
their  literary  activity ;  tne  term  'Words  of  the 
Sdphlrim'  {orvjm  n?'?)  is  nsed  indifferently  by 
£he  Rabbis  of  ffdlSkMth  dating  from  various 
ages,  and  implying  in  moat  cases  not  the  author- 
tnyi  of,  bnt  the  authority  for,  certain  given  state- 
ments. Less  vagne  are  the  Rab.  raferenoes  to 
the  '  Men  of  the  Great  Assembly '  (nTViin  npu  •i^m) 
and  '  their  Remnant '  ('n  'o«  '«  '■pnf'),  thought  by 
some  scholars  to  be  identical  with  the  $6phgrtm, 
or  at  least  to  have  formed  the  executive  of  the 
latter.f  To  these  are  attributed  not  only  certain 
sayings,  suggestive,  among  other  things,  of  their 
teaching  activity  (as  'Raise  many  disciples,'  M. 

•  Sm  BMim  in  JQJI  It.  Me  S. 

t  8m  JftSm,  Dor  Dor  W'Dorthow,  L  p.  M;  Kuen«n  io  hla 
eMV,  'Uber  die  Uinner  der  grosKn  Syuagoge'  (occupying 
PP-  126-160  of  the  OetammelU  Abhandlungm  tar  Bibtuchm 
Wiumtekaft  von  A.  Knenm,  Freibuiig  and  Leipzig,  1894),  oon- 
teati  the  exiatence  of  niidi  an  asaembly  (c<.  also  art.  SntAaooini 
(Tmi  Obiat]  in  voL  It.,  and  the  Literature  cited  at  the  end  of 
that  article);  whllrt  D.  Boamann  (Magazin  far  die  Wium- 
lehaft  det  JudetUmtu,  x.  4Sff.)  and  S.  KraoH  (JQM  x.  8470.) 
try  to  refute  his  ari^nient.  On  the  whole,  the  preeent  writer 
is  inclined  to  admit  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
tradition  regarding  the  Great  Asaembly.  The  Judaism  which 
emerges  suddenly  after  this  nebulous  period  is  essentially  a 

Krodnct  of  the  Synagogue.  Ik  is  hard  to  see  how  It  could  ever 
are  thriven  under  the  care  of  the  historical  priests  or  the 
cosmopolitan  ^Uphtr  of  the  modems ;  and  such  a  Synagogue 
would  moat  naturally  hare  developed  under  the  auspices  of  an 
authority  which  acted  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ordinances,  decrees,  and  teaohinga  attrllMited  by  toe  Babbis  to 
the  men  of  the  On  at  Assembly. 


'Abdth  LI),  but  also  many  ordinances  and  decrees^ 
the  most  important  of  which  are  thoe«  bearing 
npon  the  arrangement  and  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  OT,  the  reading  of  the  Law  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  the  fixing  of  the  daily 
prayers  (probably  in  six  benedictions  now  embodiM 
in  the  so-called  Eighteen  Benedictions,  '^p^), 
and  the  introduction  of  the  saying  of  grace  after 
meals.  The  custom  of  pouring  libations  of  water 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  going  in  procession 
round  the  altar  with  branches  en  wulow  trees,  de- 
clared by  some  Rabbis  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  prophets,  as  well  as  the  so-called  '  Laws 
unto  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai '  (amounting  to  the 
number  of  forty-three,  more  than  a  third  of  which 
refer  to  the  preparation  of  the  pbjlacteries),  may 
also  have  dated  from  those  fopMnc  times,  remote- 
ness of  assigned  date  pointing,  as  a  role,  to  the 
pre-Maccabtean  period.* 

ii  The  ZUgCth  (lAst ;  6r.  {vyM, '  Pairs,'  a  name 
given  to  the  leading  teachers  that  nourished  between 
the  Maccabeean  and  the  Herodian  period  (c.  150-30). 
Five  such  '  Pairs'  are  recorded  in  the  Rab.  litera- 
ture, extending  over  5  generations,  and  succeeding 
each  other  in  the  foUowing  order:  1.  Jo^e  b. 
Joezer  of  ^ereda  and  Jofe  b.  Jobanan  of  Jerusalem ; 
2.  Joahna  b.  Perahya  and  Nittai  of  Arbela;  S. 
Jehuda  b.  fabbai'  and  Shim'on  b.  Sheta^;  4. 
Shema'ya  and  'Abtalyon ;  5.  Hillel  and  ShammaLt 
According  to  tradition  each  '  Pair '  represents  the 
heads  of  the  Sanhedrin  of  their  age,  the  one  whose 
name  occurs  first  in  the  list  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  NStt  (r^)),  '  Prince  or  President '  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin, the  other  in  that  of  'Ah  Bith  IHn  (n  m  at), 
'Father  of  the  House  of  Judgment,'  or  'Vice- 
President.'  This  tradition  is  contested  by  many 
modem  scholars  as  incompatible  with  the  state- 
ments of  Joeephns  and  ot  the  New  Testament, 
according  to  which  the  high  priest  for  the  time 
being  was  ex  officio  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
But,  whatever  their  putioalar  function  and  title 
were,  the  existence  of  the  'Pairs'  as  the  heads  of 
a  religions  corporation  to  which  the  large  bulk  of 
the  nation  t>eIonged,  and  which  thus  formed  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Oral 
Law,  cannot  well  be  donbtecLt  To  them  are 
attributed  not  only  various  Haagadie  sayings 
(M.  'JMh  L  4-15),  bnt  also  SalaltAie  statements 
as  well  as  certain  ordinances  and  decrees.  It 
was  nnder  the  first  'Fair'  (also  called  'JBthltdMk 
T/thfa^lf  [T  identical  with  the  Gr.  ffxoM],  a  title  that 
disappears  with  them)  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Rabbis,  the  first  dinerenoe  of 
opinion  regarding  the  performance  of  certain 
religions  practices  occnrred  between  the  sages. 
The  HM&kKSth  attributed  to  Jo^e  b.  Joezer,  the 
first  named  of  this '  Pair,'  as  well  as  the  ordinances 
and  decrees  ascribed  to  him  and  to  his  colleague 
of  the  first '  Pair,'  were  apparently  composed  in  bis 
age,  the  language  of  the  HdiOihdth  (Aramaic  [M. 


See  Weiss,  ib.  p.  66.  The  hSgh  priest  Simon  tiie  Jnat 
(probably  Simon  l,  e.  800  ii.a)  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
this  Remnant,  but  the  BaAHng  recorded  in  hia  name  is  really 
fopherie  in  its  character :  'On  three  things  the  worid  ia  stayed : 
on  the  Torahumd  on  the  Worship,  and  on  the  bestowal  of  Kinl- 
neaaes'  (U.  'AbMh  Li).  Of  hia  auooeaaor  (2nd  In  the  fophtrie 
line),  wboee  name  Antigonoa  of  Sokho  shows  already  a  marked 
Hellenistic  influence,  only  the  following  saying  is  known :  '  Be 
not  as  slaves  that  minister  to  the  lord  with  a  view  to  reoeiv* 
reward,  but  be  as  slaves  that  minister  to  the  master  withont  • 
view  to  receive  reward '  (M.  'AMlh  L  S).  This  noring,  which 
has  a  certain  Stoic  savoor  about  it.  Is  supposed  to  have  givea 
rise  to  two  heretical  sects. 

t  See  0.  Taylor,  Safingiqfa*  Jiwiih  Fatlmt*,  p.  U,  note  *, 
lor  the  chronology. 

t  For  Literature  on  tlila  point,  see  Sohfirer,  OJV*  U.  p.  ISSff, 
Of  special  importance  are  Euenen,  1.0.  pp.  49-81 ;  Hoffmann, 
Die  Prdtidtntwr  im  Smedrium  Mag.  v.  1878,  pp.  B4-99 ;  and 
Jelski,  Die  tnnsrs  EmriahtMng  dee  groum  sintdrion,  etc. 
Wellbausen's  Die  Pharitder  undSaddueaer  mna  be  taken  wUll 
great  caution,  as  hla  command  ot  the  BabUnlo  iooraes  is  ta- 
perfects 
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'EdUwdth  riii.  4])  nnd  the  subject  of  the  ordinances 
and  decrees  (Levitical  purity)  being  both  signi  uf 
antiquity.  Shim'on  b.  Shetah  of  the  third '  Pair '  is 
credited  with  having  introdnoed  several  important 
reforms  in  various  religious  departments,  whilst 
Shema'ya  ami  'Abtalyon  were  called  the  'Great 
Ones  of  the  Generation'  and  the  'Great  Inter- 

Ereters  *  (c^'n^  cw^l).  The  most  important  '  Pair,' 
owever,  are  Hillel  (the  Elder)  and  Shammai  (the 
Elder),  in  whose  names  more  HMakhGth  are  re- 
corded than  of  any  other  '  Pair ' ;  thev  were  also 
the  founders  of  two  CTeat  schools  (Beth  Shammai, 
Beth  Hillel,  '¥att  n'J,  n'5,  '  the  House  or  School 
01  SUammu  '  and  'the  House  of  Hillel')  which  con- 
tinued the  work  of  their  masters  for  some  genera- 
tions. HiUel,  a  native  of  Babylon  and  (according 
to  tradition)  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David, 
was  particularly  famous  for  his  meekness  and 
bnmble-mindedness.  Among  other  things  he  is 
ceported  to  have  said, '  Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron, 
Wving  peace  and  pursuing  peace,  luving  thy  fellow- 
creatures,  and  drawing  them  near  to  the  Torah '  (M. 
'ibdth  i.  12) ;  whilst  ue  also  taught  to  a  heathen, 
seeking  admission  into  Judaism,  '  What  is  hateful 
to  thyself  do  not  to  thy  fellow-man  ;  this  is  the 
whole  Torah,  the  rest  is  only  conimentarr '  (Shab- 
bath  306).  Shammai's  saying  was,  'Alake  thy 
Torah  a  fixed  thing,  say  little  and  do  much,  and 
receive  every  man  with  a  cheerful  coiutenance' 
(M.  'AbCth  L  15) ;  but  he  was  not  particularly 
famous  for  ha  gentle  temper.  The  most  marked 
feature  about  these  two  leaders  is  their  activity 
as  interpreters  of  the  Law  and  their  application 
of  the  residts  of  this  interpretation  to  practice. 
Thus  Shammai  presses  the  words  ri?']'!  i]l  ('  nntil  it 
be  subdued,'  Dt  SO")  to  mean  that  the  act  of  sub- 
duing a  hostile  place  must  not  be  interrupted  even 
on  account  of  any  religious  consideration,  and  thus 
he  permits  the  continuing  of  a  battle  even  on 
Sabbath  {Shabbath  19a).  Hillel,  by  subjecting  the 
term  nsyof  {'  in  its  season,'  Nu  9^)  to  the  interpre- 
tatory  'rule  of  analogy,'  inferred  from  it  the 
Hdlwkha  that  the  duty  of  sacrificing  the  Paschal 
lamb  overrules  all  consideration  of  Sabbath,  when 
the  14th  of  Nisan  falls  on  the  7th  day  of  the  week 
iPetOMm  66a).*  Indeed  it  was  Hillel  who  first 
inuneil  the  Kules  of  Interpretation,  seven  in 
munber  (Introduction  to  the  Tdrath  Kohdntm), 
and  which  developed  later  into  thirteen  and  more. 

iiL  The  Tannaim  (CMie),  '  Teachers,'  the  name 
given  to  the  authorities  living  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  (e.  10-200),  com- 
mencing with  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel 
and  terminating  with  R.  Jehuda  the  Patriarch,  a 
great-grandson  of  Hillel.  The  period  of  the  Tan- 
naim, most  of  whom  bear  the  title  Babbi  {'^^  '  my 
Master,'  Imt  losing  later  its  pronominal  signifi- 
cation) or  (more  rarely)  BabSan  (171  'Master'), 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  tour  successive 
generations,  the  principal  men  of  which  are — 

First  Generation  (10-80).— The  'schools  of  Sham- 
mai and  Hillel,'  comprising  many  teachers  whose 
names  hare  not  come  down  to  us.  The  underlying 
principle  dividing  these  schools  on  many  import- 
ant points  is  not  known ;  but  on  the  whole  tiie 
school  of  Shammai  may  perhaps  be  characterized 
as  staunch  conservatives  in  their  adherence  to 
Tradition,  who  allowed  little  room  for  the  play  of 
interpretation,  and  were  as  a  rule  very  rigorous 
in  their  decisions;  whilst  the  school  of  Hillel, 
already  described  by  the  old  Rabbis  as  '  plea-sing 
and  meek,'  were  more  inclined  to  compromise  in 
their  teaching,  greatly  given  to  the  developing  of 
the  Midrath,  and  in  general  less  severe  in  their 
Hatakhie  dicta.    The  most  important  of  those 

*  For  the  hbtorio*!  nA  theologleal  ilgnifloanoe  ol  thb  method 
of  interpieUtion,  m«  Chwolaon,  Dot  letzt*  PattamM  Christi 
mud  ibr  Tag  ul»m  TMu  (St.  PatenbniK,  1892X  p.  20  IT. 


known  by  name  are  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  Elder, 
and  RablMtn  Johanan  b.  Zakkai,  both  of  the  school 
of  HilleL  Gamaliel,  a  son  (some  say  a  grandson) 
of  Hillel,  is  known  for  various  reforms  introduced 
by  him,  as  well  as  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  trial 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Ac  5**^) ;  whilst  Jotianan  was 
equally  famous  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  peace 
party  m  the  war  auainst  the  Romans  (66-70),  and 
as  the  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Jamnia,  which 
became  the  centre  of  Jewish  lite  and  thought  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

Second  Generation  (90-130). — Rabban  Gamaliel 
II.,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Jamnia  after  the 
death  of  R.  Johanan  [having  been  rather  auto- 
cratic in  the  treatment  of  his  colleagues  ho  was 
removed  from  his  office  for  a  time,  but  soon  after 
restored  to  it];  R.  'Eliezer  b.  Jakob  I.,  who  was 
considered  a  great  authority  in  traditions  regarding 
the  structure  and  the  arrangement  of  the  service  in 
the  temple ;  R.  'Eliezer  b.  Hyrkanos,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  R.  Gamaliel,  and  the  head  of  a  school  in 
Lydda  [though  a  disciple  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai, 
of  the  school  of  Hillel,  he  cherished  Shammaitie 
principles,  which  fact  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  subse- 
quently led  to  his  excommunication] ;  R.  Jehoehua 
D.  Qananya,  likewise  a  diaoiple  of  R.  Jobanan  b. 
Zakkai,  but  unlike  his  oolleague,  R.  'Eliezer,  with 
whom  he  had  many  controversies,  of  a  humble  and 
submissive  disposition ;  R.  'Eliezer  b.  'A^^iya,  who 
derived  his  pedigree  from  Ezra  the  Scribe,  and  who 
obtained  the  office  of  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Jamnia  when  R.  Gamaliel  was  deposed.  To  the 
younger  teachers  of  this  generation  belong  R. 
Tarpnon,  of  the  school  of  Shammai  (?),  who  had 
attended  the  service  in  the  temple ;  R.  Jo^  of 
Galilee,  who  had  controversies  with  R.  Tarphon 
and  other  Tannaim;  R.  Ishmael  b.  'EUsna,  best 
known  for  his  thirteen  Rules  of  Interpretation 
(see  above).  Together  with  other  memb«s  of  the 
Sanhedrin  he  emigrated  from  Jamnia  to  Usha, 
where  he  founded  a  school  called  after  bis  name, 
to  which  various  Midrathim  are  attoibuted.  R, 
'Akiba  b.  Jo^ph,  a  disciple  of  several  older 
teachers  of  this  generation,  was  master  of  most  of 
the  distinguished  Rabbis  of  the  next  generation, 
and  not  less  famous  for  his  skiU  in  systematizing 
the  content  of  tradition  than  for  lus  ingenious 
methods  of  interpretation,  which  enabled  mm  to 
find  a  basis  for  all  the  enactments  of  the  Oral  Law 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  his  patriotic  zeal  and  his  martyr 
death  in  the  Hadrianic  persecutions  (c.  130),  made 
him  the  most  famous  of  the  Tanjuam,  To  this 
generation  belong  also  the  older  disciples  of  R. 
\A.kiba— Shim'on  0.  'Azai  and  Shim'on  d.  Zoma — 
best  known  for  their  moralizing  sayings  and 
mystical  tendencies  (in  the  direction  of  a  Jewish 
gnosis)  which  they  shared  with  their  master,  but 
iTom  which,  unlike  the  latter,  they  did  not  escape 
without  injury.  '  The  one  gazed  (into  the  cham- 
bers of  heaven)  and  died,  and  the  other  gazed 
and  was  not  in  his  mind.'  Their  contemporary 
'EUisha  b.  'Abuyah,  also  called  'Aber  (the  Other 
One),  was  less  happy  than  these,  for  he  '  gazed ' 
and  'cut  the  branches,'  that  is,  became  an 
apostate. 

Third  Generation  (130-160).— The  disciples  of 
R.  Ishmael,  of  whom  only  two  are  known  by  their 
names  (R.  Joshia  and  R.  Jonathan),  whilst  the 
others  are  usually  quoted  as  'the  Tanna  of  the 
school'  of  R.  Ishmael.  The  younger  disciples 
of  R.  'Akiba  are  R.  Meir,  who  contiflued  the 
systematizing  labours  of  his  master,  and  is  thus 
supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Mishna ; 
R.  Jehuda  b.  'Ilai,  who  is  called  '  the  first  of  the 
Si)eakers';  R.  Shim'on  b.  Yoliai,  of  whom  R. 
'Akiba  said,  'Be  satisfied  that  I  and  thy  Maker 
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know  thT  powers' ;  R.  Ne^emiah,  to  whom,  as  to 
the  two  last-mentioned  Rabbis,  various  Tannaitie 
compilations  are  attributed ;  K/Eleazax  b.  Shamua, 
round  whom  the  greatest  number  of  disciples 
gathered,  and  R.  Jo^  b.  Qalaphta,  to  whom  the 
book  J^eder  'Olam  {D'}\y  -np),  containing  a  chronology 
of  events  and  personages  in  the  Bible,  is  attri- 
buted. Abba  Shanl,  compiler  of  a  Mishna,  and 
the  Patriarch  R.  Shim'on  ii.  b.  Gamaliel  II.,  are 
also  included  in  the  third  generation. 

Fourth  Oenmttion  (160-220).— R.  Nathan  Hab- 
babhli,  who  emigrated  from  Babylon  to  Palestine, 
and  there  held  under  the  last-mentioned  Patri- 
arch an  o£Bce  in  the  Sanhedrin  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  quite  known ;  Symmaehos,  the  dis- 
ciple of  R.  Meir,  and  a  great  authority  in  matters 
of  civil  law ;  and  various  other  Tannaim,  sons 
and  disciples  of  the  authorities  of  the  preceding 
generation.  The  most  important  among  them  is 
the  Patriarch  R.  Jehuda  Hannasi,  also  called 
BabbSnll  hakJfadOth  (ci^-i^n  »'9i),  '  Our  Master,  the 
Saint,'  but  more  frequently  Rabbi,  'the  Master,' 
without  adding  bis  name.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Patriarch  R.  Shim'on  u.,  and  the  disciple  of  R. 
Shim'on  b.  Yohai,  and  of  R.  'Eleazar  b.  Shamua ; 
he  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin,  which  during  this 
generation  was,  as  it  would  seem,  a  migratory 
body,  shifting  from  place  to  place,  from  Usha 
to  Beth-shearim,  and  thence  to  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias.  This  R.  Jehuda  is  said  to  nave  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  authori- 
ties of  Palestine  at  that  period.  This  fact,  as 
well  as  the  circnmstaacea  of  his  noble  birth, 
great  wealth,  official  position,  saintly  character, 
and  his  mastery  of  the  contents  of  the  Oral  Law, 
gave  him  an  authority  over  his  contemporaries 
never  enjoyed  by  any  other  Tanna,  and  gathered 
round  him  a  band  oi  distinguished  disciples  and 
colleagues  which  rendered  possible  his  work  as 
Mmpiler  and  codifier  of  the  Mishna.* 

The  literary  productions  of  all  these  generations 
of  Tannaim,  as  well  as  of  thur  predecessors  the 
•  Pairs '  and  the  $6pUrim,  both  in  HOUkha  and  in 
Haagddd,  are,  as  far  as  tiiey  have  been  preserved, 
embodied  in  the  following  collections. 

The  Mlihna  n}^p  f  (from  n;t),  meaning  a  '  teach- 
ing,' a  'repetition,'  is  a  designation  most  ap- 
propriate for  a  work  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
main  depository  of  the  contoits  of  the  Oral  Law, 
which  (in  contradistinction  to  tqgt},  reading  matter, 
or  the  Scriptures)  could  be  a^uired  only  by 
means  of  constant  repetition,   "rnis  work,  com- 

Siled  (apart  from  some  later  additions)  by  R. 
ehnda  the  Patriarch,  is  divided  into  6  Orders 
(D"r=o«r]9  n^),  each  of  which  contains  several 
Mat(ik?U6th(iiii^,  sing,  n;^  (Aram,  k??;?),  derived 
from  meaning '  to  weave ' ;  cf .  the  Latin  textut), 
or  '  texts '  (but  more  commonly  <»lled  '  tractates '), 
whilst  each  tractate  is  divided  into  Piraktm  (Q'pi?, 
sing.  pTf),  'joints'  or  'sections,'  each  of  which,  in 
its  turn,  oansists  of  so  many  HOleUiAth  (in  the 
sense  of  pamgraphs).  The  nnmbor  of  the  tractates 
is  63  (or,  in  anotner  enumeration,  60),  bearing  the 
following  titles,  which  are  suggestive  more  or 
less  of  tneir  varied  contents,  though  extraneous 

*  Some  aathoritiM  nnmber  Ave  geaenUoo*  ol  Tmmahti.  For 
tbe  purpoM  of  brarity,  we  hsre  aooepted  the  plan  of  thoae  who 
bave  condenaed  them  into  lour.  For  the  laine  reason,  wa  hare 
oonflned  oimelvee  to  the  moat  Important  Tamnaim,  <»ilttbw 
man;  who  deaerre  mention.  Oompara  H.  Strack's  ezoellent 
monograph  BiiMtvng  in  dm  Thalmudt,  p.  7811.,  and  tate 
bibllographT  u)pendsd  to  each  Tonna.  Tat  reteienan  there 
given  mdtide  tooae  to  Bachei^i  worts,  wfaioh  an  the  moat  im- 
portant oontribatlaiis  to  tha  labjact  in  any  languaga  other  than 
Hebrew. 

t  St.  oonsl.  Hw  FMrirtie  twrifmnt  (lee  raterenoea  in 

OchOnr,  La.  L  pi.  88^  n.  1)  qwaks  tor  ttffi)  (seoond  to  tba 
Toiah),  tt.  ooBit.  tiffl),  Botti  aqilamtlons  are  iepi'«iaiit«d  in 
Bab.  Utanton.  OLAnik  Oomtflttim,  a«.  mvD. 


matter  that  is  in  no  way  indicated  Iqr  the  title  ia 
everywhere  introduced : — 

L  Zlartii,  irjni  'Seeda' 

L  BtrSUMK  nS^-yf  ■  Benedictiona,'  treatinf  al  Uwi  and 
Kfolationa  lehtttag  to  the  litnrgy.  9  chq>ten. 

%  Pti,  rti(S  'Oomar,'  treating  of  the  lawi  calatliig  to  tba 
oomer  ol  the  OeU  and  the  (orgotten  aheavas,  ata,  to  be  left  for 
the  poor  (Lr  10>,  Ot       O).  8  chqiteni 

S,  Dammat,  '93  (aJao  'Kyi)  tba  'Donbthi].'  reqMCtlng  com 
and  other  productiona  oif  the  earth,  ot  whiofa  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  preacnbed  tithes  had  been  paid.  7  duiiteia. 

4.  Kitay^m,  D'.lfji  '  Hlxturea,'  i.a.  mizturea  o(  seeds,  animal^ 
and  material*  tor  cloth,  prohibited  I17  tba  Scriptures  (Lt  1V», 
Dt  2!f>-ux   •  chaptem 

5.  ShOtUh,  Tf^-y^  the  'BabUaoal  jmt'  (Bx  Lr  SSic, 
Dt  Ifiis'X  10  ohaptoni 

&  r*«ni«*,rtorifi  •HeaT»<>IIerinci,'larthsiithst(NnI9' 

Miii  Dt  184^  6  (diapteia 
7.  jrtfdtfrM,  itrlnp  "ttthes'  (Nu  18nc>  t  davtera 
&  MelMr  OM,  -ji  Inp  'Second  TlttM'(Dt  U-^y  S 

diaptera 

ft,  ^aUd,  rffl}  the  'Dough,' a  portion  tbsnol  to  be  gtren  to 
the  priest  QlnlSU'^  4cliaptera  . 

10.  'Orli,  nTU;  'Uncircumciaed,'  truitaot  tba  trae  during  the 
flrat  three  yean  (Lv  19^>   8  cliaptera. 

IL  Bikttrtm,  OTJi?  'Firat  Fruita,'  bronglit  to  the  tampta 
(DtSeiK,  Bz2SU)i  Schaptadra 

U  H«'SD,isto'8aaaoa.' 

L  t^atbath,  'Sabbath,'  laws  rdatiiv  to  it,  mainly  pro- 
hlbitiona  ot  woric  (Ex  SOU  ataX  24  <diaptera 

2.  'jSrObtn,  poll's  '  Amalgamationa '  or  ideal  ocanbinationa 
of  localitdea  with  the  purpose  ot  extending  the  Sabbath  boundary, 
aa  well  aa  lawa  aa  to  ttie  Sabbath  day's  Jonmey.  10  cbapten. 

a  PifS^Am,  D'nM  'Paaaorera,'  lawa  relating  to  them  (Ex 
12lt,  Lt  8S«,  Nn  Bit).  lOchaptera 

4.  SMIfdnm,  Q'Vi^  '  Shekels,'  collected  lor  the  temple  (Ex 
801SE,  Neh  10>>),  vid  the  Tarious  objecta  lor  which  they  were 
spent ;  including  liats  ot  the  higher  offidals  of  the  temple.  8 
co^iten. 

i.  Y&md,  WjV  'The  Day'  (also  T&m  BaJckipptrtm,  oi' 
ontsjO  'The  day  ot  Atonement  *),  treating  ot  the  service  in  the 
temple  on  that  day,  and  ol  tba  laws  niating  to  faating  (Lr 
I6IK).  Sofaaptara 

&  ^uOd,  'Booth'  or  'Tkberaaole,'  respecUng  One  law* 
on  dwelling  in  booths  tor  aeren  day*,  and  other  obeervance* 
during  this  teaat  ^r  28M'-,  Ku  201SE>  8  ebapteia, 

7.  Btfd,  ny<9  'Egg'  (*o  called  attar  the  lint  woid*  wiUi 
which  the  tnotate  Iiegins,  but  al*o  termed  Ttm  T'tfi,  2\o  di' 
'  Feaaf),  enumerating  Uie  different  kind*  ot  mxk  permitted  or 
inahibitedonfeathnas^Uio).  6<diapteia 

a  BM  SoaUUM,  n^O  (Nh  ■  Kew  Tear,'  dealing  with  ques- 
tion* rehitina  to  the  calendar,  l>at  oldeily  with  the  laws  to  be 
obserred  mate  flrat  ot  the  7th  month  OKi&n>,  the  oiril  New 
Yearof the Jewa(8eeLT2aM,Nu28>K>  4chapCen. 

a  T</inUh,  n'}ilfi  'Fkst,'  respecting  the  Uw*  obaarred  and 
the  otdar  of  the  liturgy  on  *uch  daya   4  chaptera 

la  MigitU,  rfffl)  'Boll'  ot  Esther,  relating  to  the  law*  to  be 
obaemd  on  the  teaat  oti>ur<ni.  4chapter*. 

11.  MffU  fOttm,  po  isSd  'lUnor  Feast'  (also  oalM  ppf**}, 
the  first  word  ot  the  traotate),  ia  the  laws  relating  to  tiw  days 
interrauiiu;  between  the  fliat  sad  last  days  of  tiM  teaat  ol  Pass- 
orervidtfatof Tabemadea  4<diaptei& 

12.  pdgIgS,  nj'jQ  '  Feaat-OSering,'  treating  d  tba  dnty  of 
idlgTlmage  to  Jenualem  uid  the  aort  of  aacriUces  to  be  broogfat 
on  such  occasion*  (aee  Ex  tiS^T  and  Dt  16i«),  as  wall  as  of  law* 
regarding  the  dSKreea  of  defilement  OifsisatwIiUi  thspOsiliBS 
an  caudoned).  S  chaptera 

m.  NZsatii.DV)  'Wcanan.' 

L  TMmM,  Tlay,  'Lerirate  lianlacea'  (Dt  2SW),  andth* 
forlridden  degree*  in  marriage  (Lt  18,  eta).  16  chaptera 

£.  KHMMtlk,  n^3<nf  'Uaniage  Deeds  and  Marriage  SetUe- 
ment*'(*eeBx22i*X  18  chaptera. 

&  yUOfim,  en})  'Vow*,'  and  their  annuhnent  (Nu  SO>c), 
11  chaptera 

4.  Jrdi<r,n'l)'Nadiite'(Nu<^>  tdiapten. 

i.  $0(d,  npSo  '  ThaSuqieoted  Weanaa'  (Hu  6iss^>  0  chapteia 

&  0<(fta,)'9|'LettenolDlT«ns'(DtS4lK).  Sdutptera 

7.  fiiMMm,^^  •BtraOalM.'  4diaptenL 


IT.  HIslflx.I'PTJ'l 
1-&  JUM  fwrnrnt,  Wfn       'ftat  Gate';  BOd  iflft% 
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lt;7  'SecoDil  Onto';  KM  BaOn,  ir^z  K?9  'I^^ 
These  formed  in  mdent  timei  onljr  «n  tnctata,  beaiinc 
tlx  same  title  u  the  whole  order,  ppU  MOO  'Trmctate  o( 
Dunage*,'  divided  into  three  eecttone,  etch  aeotion  ooneistinK  of 
10  cfaaptera.  These  three  treat  of  a>  damages  and  injuries 
ooaed  by  man  and  iMsata  tor  which  be  is  responsilUe  (see  Ex 
tlUC  SgaC);  (JO  o<  laws  concerning  lost  propel  ty,  trusts,  the 
nroblhitioa  ol  nsniT  and  nmilar  matters,  duties  towards  hir^ 
Wworas,  eta  (see  Kx  *2«.  «8S-«.  hr  \ta  tsKt,  jyt  SS*-" 
andM^;  (II)  laws  rsUting  to  the  diflerent  wiorsof  taking  poa- 
sesrioo  ot  fmrktos  kinds  <»  propel^,  the  right  ol  pre-emption, 
dedidtion  of  certain  terns  used  bi  contracts  and  oral  trans- 
aetloas.  Older  of  inheritanos  (see  Na  27«^X 

4  &  9anhedr*n,  ni9?P  0^  obqitan),  and  MaUOth,  liot) 
■■tripes'  a  ohaptais),  also  (oiming  in  ancient  times  on*  tiao- 
itU.  The  former  treirtis  of  th*  consUtntion  of  the  various 
Muts  ot  Justice  and  their  modes  o(  procedure,  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  the  loar  Unda  of  capital  punishment  for 
mre  crinm,  as  wsH  ss  of  the  punishment  consisting  in  iMing 
excluded  from  eternal  life,  eta  etc.  The  latter  deals  with 
affenca  tor  which  the  hiflk^on  of  US  stripes  is  prescribed  (Dt 
2!^\  with  false  witnesses  (Dt  UMKV  and  the  laws  relating  to 
Ihs  Sac  of  refuge  (Nu  SSMT-,  Dt 
&  SUftMra(A,n^JR3f)'0aths,'UkenlniriTataaradministered 

bj  the  court (Lt  SI- <>  8diq>terB. 

7.  'J?i{<tyy«A,Mns 'Kridenoes,' containing  a  ooUeoUonot  laws 
uddeoiBionsnthsred  from  the  statementsmadolvdlstinguisbed 
mthoritics.  Sohqitan. 

a.  'IlMa  Zaia,  irjj  nTHaa  'Idolstrjr,'  regarding  th*  treat- 
ment of  idols  and  thdr  wonUppers  (Dt  4>K).  echapters. 

tL  'AbMh,  n^SK  'Fathers'  (ot  Jewish  tradition),  containing 
Bostljr  sthkal  laTings  and  maxims  of  the  Tomurint.  5 
cfaaptenL 

ia  Btra^tth,  lA'fn  'Decisions'  (wrong  ones)  given  br  the 
antboritiai,  treating  of  the  sacriOcas  to  he  brought  if  tha  pubUc 
■oted  in  aacordance  with  such  erroneous  teachings  (Lv  4?*'\  8 


T.  (osIsHtii,  D'^i;  'Sacred'  things. 
1.  MB^m,  Otl7I  'Sacrifices'  (also  eaUed  Of^Jj  n)V^  and 
MiraX  treating  of  th*  laws  relating  to  the  various  modes  ot 
tfkrtegi,  the  snriuklbig  of  the  blood,  the  burning  of  the  bt 
)lsees<ro(wba)*anbnals,eta(Lvli<'.)b  IZch^pteia. 

t.  MMhttK  rtnn  'Meat-Offerlngs,'  including  also  the  laws 
nginUnglltatlaaCLvSP'eta.NalSM'X  Uohaptars. 

QiilNa,  fVn  (also  'TUngi  Secular,'  regarding 

tbs  mode  of  killing  animals  and  Irirds  tor  onUnarv  use,  as  well 
as  the  various  disease*  disqualifying  them  from  being  eaten,  and 
naiv  other  dtatary  laws.  12  chq>teis. 

4.  MMrMk,  liHay  'nntbom,'  of  m*n  and  animals  (Bx 
UIHB  •tB.)k  Including  alio  the  law*  rsgudtnf  tba  tiths*  ot 
talinda(LvZ7*-*>')i  Bohapters. 

lb  'JfrfliMn,  XTSt,  'Valuations,'  ot  persons  and  things dedl' 
eated  to  the  temple  (Lv  27*r-),  also  inchiding  sonw  Inn  rstating 
to  th*  year  ot  Jubilee  (Lr25ua).  9  chapters. 

C  TanArB,  irjIO^  'Change,'  the  laws  bearing  on  cases  of 
satstitatinc  a  secular  animal  for  one  already  dedicated  to  the 
altar (Lv27»»).  7 chapters. 

7.  KtrUMth,  Mnif  '  Excisions,'  treating  of  sins  subject  to  the 
prndstament  of  'the  soul  being  cot  off'  (On  17i<,  Ex  12l>  eta 
*tB.>  Scfaaptas. 

t.  Mtild,  fhtl)  'Trespsss,'  treating  of  sacrilege  committed 
ly  t«~''«'<«l^  things  l>elonglng  to  the  temple  or  to  the  altar 
(Lr6"«X  Sotapters. 

ft.  TSaUi,  'Continual'  saorifloe,  describing  the  temple 
asrvio*  In  connexion  with  this  daily  sacriflce  (Kc  2»»c,  Nu 
KVX  Tohapt*i& 

Ui  UUUUth,  ThV)  '  Measurements,'  ot  the  temple,  describing 
Hi  courts,  halls,  chambers,  and  gates,  etc.  etc.  S  chapters. 

U.  Jfiimtat,  O'if  '  Nests,'  of  birds,  or  pairs  of  dovss  brou|^t 
Macrilla*lgrth*poor(Lvli4'-6"X  S  chapters. 

TL  1(OBXa!lm,  T/n^lf  '  PurUcations.' 
L  KKIm,       '  Vessels,'  fomitore,  guments,  and  an  kinds  of 
■|snril**ubJ«cttoLeriticslfanpurity(LvU")i  lOobaptm 

t.  'OhSUlh,  'Tento'  and  habitetion*  a*  oondnctois  of 
UriUcaltanporl^dluUitf  ).  Udiaptoia. 

&  Siggtm,  IPS))  'Upiosy,'  In  all  it*  various  dsgTss*(Iir  U- 
U).  Udiapten. 

4.  PSrd,  TTff  'Bed  Heifer,'  th*  n«*  mad*  of  its  ashes  (or  the 
poipose o(  purifloation (Nu  IIIV-).  Uebaptets. 

&.  foUrtiA,  riiy}9  'Puiiflcationa,'  used  mphemistieally  for 
mon 'dsasMnti' of  all  torts  and  flwir  various  degrees.  10 
■imftm 

a.  JTi^vS'M.lAMiQQ'Wdlt' and  dstsns  to  b*  used  SB  means 
tlfitndpariflcation(IivUU-u*to.*t&).  lOahaptem 


7.  Nidda,  IT}}  the  ■  Uenstruous,'  the  litvltloal  tanpurity  attach 
ing  to  women  'under  certain  phytictl  oonditiont  (Lv  IfiU'-).  10 
chapter*. 

S.  Mailuhirtn,  t'T<l'?Q  '  Preparers,'  respecting  th*  conditions 
under  which  certain  articles  became  (by  coming  in  contact 
with  liquids)  prepared  for  eventual  defilement  CLv  U*"-).  8 
diapters. 

8.  ZSMm,  D'^l '  Persons  afflicted  with  running  issue*,'  tti*  im- 
purity arising  thereof  (Lv  15^  ).  i  chapters. 

10.  Ta<U  Tim,  a\'  'Immersed  during  the  dty,'  <-«.  the 
conditian  of  a  person  who  had  taken  the  ritual  bath  prescribed 
but  has  still  to  wait  for  sunset  to  be  consideied  as  quite  por* 
(see  Lv  ZSS. ').  4  chapters. 

11.  Tddaytm,  DT^  'Hands,'  respectbig  the  ritoal  impurity 
attaching  to  them  (according  to  the  Oral  Law),  and  the  mod*  of 
cleansing  them  by  pouring  water  over  them.   4  dusters. 

li-'lTleftn,  fypiy  '  Stalks,' how  tar  they  ar*  oon^ered  a  part 
of  the  fruit  so  as  to  convey  impuritgr  when  tondied  hy  anything 
or^elean.  8  chapters. 

The  idiom  in  which  the  Miahna  ia  compiled  ia 
the  New  Hebrew,  interspersed  with  occasional 
Greek  and  Latin  words ;  its  diction  is  flnent  and 
easT  when  not  disfigured,  as  all  wprks  coming  to 
OS  nom  antiquity  are,  by  interpolations  and  textual 
corruptions.  Tue  date  of  its  compilation  may  be 
fixed  about  a.d.  220.  This  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  R.  Jehuda  the  Patriaroh,  not 
with  Uie  purpose  of  providing  the  nation  with  a 
legal  code,  but  with  the  intention  of  furnishing 
them  with  a  sort  of  thesaoras,  inoorporatin);  such 
portions  of  the  traditional  lore  as  he  considered 
most  important.  Hence  the  ground  for  his  includ- 
ing in  tue  work  the  opinions  of  the  minority  (e.^. 
of  the  school  of  Shammai),  which  only  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  were  accepted  as  a  norm  for 
practice.  A  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  the  Scriptures  bearing  upon  the  topic 
expounded  by  tradition  ia  alwaya  assumed;  so 
that,  eg.,  the  tractate commences : '  A  booth 
(the  interior  of  which  ia)  higher  than  20  enbita 
is  disqualifial,'  thus  premising,  the  duty  of  living 
in  booths  for  seven  days  according  to  Lv  23**.  ^  In 
many  cases  even  a  knowledge  ot  the  institutions 
established  by  the  Oral  Law  is  presupposed.  Hence 
such  a  statement  as  that  witn  which  the  Miahna 
commences:  'When  do  they  begin  to  read  the 
Shima'  in  the  evening  (».«.  the  3  paragraphs  in 
the  Scripture^  Dt  6«-»  n"-»,  and  Nu  IS""**,  the 
first  paragraph  of  which  begins  with  the  word 
SMma'  V9^)f  From  the  time  the  priests  (in  the 
case  of  defilement)  come  back  (from  their  ritual 
baths)  to  eat  their  heave-ofifering'  (t.«.  after  sun- 
set, see  Lv  22*-').  The  duty  or  the  custom  of  daily 
reading  the  Shlma'  is  thus  assumed  as  aomething 
genereuly  known  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  works  after  which  R.  Jehuda  modelled  his 
compilation  and  tile  sources  upon  which  he  drew 
were  probably  the  older  Mishna  collections,  the 
first  composition  of  which  was,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  begun  by  the  first  successors  of 
Shammai  and  Hillel,  then  compiled  bjr  R.  'AViba, 
and  continued  b^r  bis  disciple  R.  Meir,  who  en- 
riched it  by  additions  of  the  later  Tannaim.  This 
Mishna  became  the  groundwork  of  that  of  R. 
Jehuda,  apart  from  various  other  collections  of  a 
similar  kind  (e.g.  the  Mishna  of  Abba  Shaul), 
which  were  equally  known  to  the  compUer  and 
utilized  by  him.*  The  strata  of  these  older  com- 
positions are  still  in  many  places  discernible,  either 
by  their  style  and  phraseology  or  by  the  nature  of 
their  contents.  An  instance  of  the  former  ia  the 
passage  illnatrating  the  prohibition  against  trans- 
porting things  on  Sabbath  from  a  space  belonging 
to  a  private  individual  to  that  constituting  a  part 

•  For  this  ' higher  oritidsm'  of  tb*  Hishna,  see  Dr.  Lewy, 
'tiber  oblige  Frwmente  aos  der  H.  de*  Abba  Saul 'In  Z-atUt 
B*rUM  Obtr  die  BoduOaOe  fllr  dfe  IT.  d.  J.  tn  BerUn,  1878, 
and  Dr.  D.  Hoffmann,  Sit  snto  Jf  inAaa  (Berlin,  U8» 
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of  the  pnblie  propertjr.  ThU  commences  n^n  rinrT, 
(M.  Shabhath  i.  1),  instead  of  '^n  tntiia,  thToiigli 
which  the  Scripture  expression  ntv.  (Ex  16")  is 
stiJI  visible,  and  thus  points  to  a  time  when  the 
Hdlakhd  was  still  in  its  early  stage,  forming  a 
sort  of  paraphrase  of  Scripture,  not  a  set  of  abstract 
laws.  As  an  instance  of^  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  here  to  the  historical  description  of  the 
procession  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-froits 
was  brought  to  the  temple  (Ex.  23"),  concerning 
which  we  read  in  M.  BikkArim  iii.  4 :  '  The  pipe 
was  playing  before  them  (the  pilgrims)  until  they 
arrived  at  the  temple  mountain,  when  even  Agrippa 
the  king  would  take  the  basket  (containing  tlie 
first-fruits)  on  his  shoulders,  stepping  forward  till 
he  reached  the  courts ;  then  the  Levites  spoke  in 
song  (chanted),  "I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord,  for 
thou  hast  lifted  me  up  " '  (Ps  30»).  The  mention  of 
Agrippa  (probably  Agrippa  I.,  c.  40)  points  to  a 
contemporary  document,  since  a  Rabbi  of  a  later 
period  would,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  have  named 
some  biblical  potentate  (t.g.  Solomon),  not  a  mere 
Herodian  prince.*  This  is  only  a  specimen  of 
many  other  portions  of  the  Mishna,  which  contain 
lengthy  descriptions  of  the  sacriticial  service  on 
certain  occasions,  or  give  accounts  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  temple,  its  administration  (including 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  higher  oiiicials),  and  its 
economy ;  whilst  others  furnish  us  with  records  of 
actual  transactions  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  procedure 
of  the  courts,  and  the  various  methods  of  execution. 
All  these  bear  the  st-amp  of  their  own  age,  and 
testify  to  the  early  date  of  their  composition. 

The  question  whether  R.  Jehuda,  besides  com- 
piling, actually  wrote  down  the  Mishna,  is  still 
a  controverted  point  amongst  modem  scholars, 
as  it  was  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  between 
the  Franco-German  and  the  Spanish  authorities. 
The  balance  of  evidence  is  still  about  equal  on 
each  side^-  Threer  things,  however,  seem  to  be 
certain.  First,  there  existed  a  law  or  custom, 
dating  from  ancient  times,  prohibiting  the  writing 
down  of  the  contents  of  Tradition,  though  the 
Scripture  support  for  this  custom  (Bab.  Talm. 
Tim&rd  lib  and  parallel  passages)  was  not  ad- 
vanced till  a  comparatively  late  period  (end  of  the 
2nd  cent.).  Ample  evidence  of  this  fact  is  aiibrded 
by  the  traditional  term,  '  Torah  by  mouth,'  as  well 
as  the  various  mnemoteehnical  aids  to  be  found 
in  the  Mishna  (e.g.  Megilla  i.  4-11,  pa  pii)  and  the 
homage  paid  to  thoee  who  invented  them  (see  Jems. 
Shlkaltm  48c,  regarding  the  grouping  of  H<U&kh6th 
in  numbers,  and  Ahoth  iT  It.  Nathan  18,  respecting 
R.  'Akiba's  arranging  of  the  Torah  in  links). 
Second',  the  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  books  of 
a  Haggadic  character  (»t?n3!in  -i^'p),  of  which  we 
know  that  they  both  circulated  among,  and  were 
read bv, the Baobis.  Under HaggOddyitis included 
also  tne  momic  literature— as,  for  instance,  the 
Wisdom  of  Ben  §ira,  which  both  the  Tannaim  and 
the'Amoraim,  as  well  as  the  authorities  of  a  later 

Siiod,  the  Geonim  (e.g.  R.  Saadya),  knew  in  the 
ebrew  original,  and  were  constantly  quoting,  and 
of  which  fragments  covering  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  book  have  now  been  found  after  a  disappear- 
ance of  nearly  700  years.  Third,  the  prohibition 
was  often  disregarded,  even  in  cases  of  Hdldjeha, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  MigUlath  TddnUh  (mufi  n?'??), 
containing  a  list  of  certain  days  in  the  year  on 
which  no  fast  could- be  declared,  or  the  Migillath 
^mrnantn  (pne  n^')o),  '  the  Roll  of  Spices,' treat- 
ing of  the  preparation  of  the  incense  (Ex  SO""-)  in 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  (Jems.  SMJjfdlim 
49a). 

Owing  to  the  great  authority  of  R.  Jehnda  the 

*  See  Hoffmann,  2.0.  p.  IS ;  bat  of.  aim  A.  Buchler,  Die 
frlttter  md  der  CiJttu  in  den  Utzten  Jahrahntm  dee  Jen,- 
tdtetnitehm  Ttmpelt  CWien,  180S),  p.  10. 


Patriarch,  his  compilation  became  the  MUhtm  mr' 
i^oxi)",  a  sort  of  canonical  collection  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Tannaim,  forming  the  text- book  of  the 
students  of  the  Oral  Law,  round  which  centred 
iJl  the  comments,  discnssions,  and  the  additional 
matter  prodnced  by  the  succeeding  generations. 
The  other  collections,  likewise  confined  to  the 
teachings  of  tiie  Tannaim,  but  composed  in  schoola 
not  presided  over  by  the  Patriarch,  pass  onder  the 
name  either  of  nJSroci  nj^p  Mishna  Hahtfun&  'more 
frequently  the  Arain.  no"!?  B&raitha),  '  the  ex- 
ternal Mishna,'  or  TSftphti  (K^^^n),  '  addition '  (to 
the  Mishna).  No  treatise  representing  the 'external 
Mishna'  has  come  down  to  us,  but  many  hundreds 
of  quotations  from  such  external  Mlshnas  axe 
scattered  over  the  two  Talmuds,  mostly  introduced 
by  such  phrases  as  jj^i  ii?  ('our  Mastors  taught'), 
or  m;)|3  ('it  is  taught'),  or  Kin  and  <^  ('he  taught'). 
But  we  possess  a  work,  bearing  the  name  TGsephtS,, 
corresponding  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Mishna, 
and  dealinj^  with  the  same  subjects.  It  shows 
marks  of  different  ages ;  and,  whilst  it  embodies 
portions  coming  from  collections  preceding  oar 
Mishna,  it  presupposes  the  knowledge  of  the  latter, 
whilst  in  some  places  it  even  affords  comment* 
and  explanations  taken  from  the  Gemara  and 
recast  m  the  New  Hebrew  style  of  the  Mislma. 
It  is  thus  safe  to  assume  that  the  date  of  its  final 
redaction  falls  in  the  later  age  of  the  'Amoraim, 
though  its  composition  may  have  been  initiated 
by  R.  9iya  and  R.  Hoshaya  the  disciples  of  R. 
Jehuda,  to  whom  tradition  attributes  such  a  work 
undertaken  in  imitation  of  the  TCiephtS  of  R. 
Nehemia,  who  is  credited  with  having  collected 
'  additions '  to  the  Mishna  of  R.  'Alfiba.  To  this 
class  of  works  also  belong  the  ao-called  Minor 
Tractates  bearing  the  following  titles : — Aboth  ef 
B.  Nathan  (jo)  'ii  ni3^),  a  sort  of  TGsephtS  and 
Midnuh  to  the  tractate  'AbSth,  existing  in  two 
recensions;*  MafsekAetk  §6phMm  (01510  nj5i;),+ 
'  Scribes,'  dealing  with  the  laws  relating  to  the 
writing  of  the  Scriptures.  The  text  is  in  a  bad 
condition,  the  interpolations  and  additions  (on  the 
J  ewish  liturgy,  etc. )  almost  obliterating  the  original 
plan  of  the  work,  and  it  should  be  studied  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tractates  $epher  TdrH,  MlzHzi 
(laws  relating  to  the  writing  of  certain  verses 
from  the  Scriptures  and  to  fixing  them  on  the  door- 
posts, see  Dt  6*),  and  TephUlin  (Phylacteries), 
edited  by  Kirchheim  ;  MaffdAeth  SimahOth  (n^ 
n'ln^lp  '  Joys' ),t  a  euphemistic  title  for  laws  and  cus- 
toms connected  witn  mourning— of  which  we  have 
also  a  shorter  recension  ed.  by  C.  M.  Horwitz 
under  the  title  'rm/n  nirejif  njfij  ('Tractate  Joys,  the 
Minor') ;  Ma^sekheth  Kalla  (n^s  '  Bride '),  laws 
of  chastity  to'  be  observed  in  conjugal  life ;  ifofe- 
kheth  Derekh  'Erez  (n(<  tj^  "395),  'Manners'  and 
behaviour  of  the  different  classes  of  society  on 
various  occasions.  The  tractate  exists  in  two 
recensions,  a  longer  (n^l)  and  a  shorter  one  (itpn). 
The  latter,  dealmg  almost  exclusively  with  the 
rales  of  life  prescribed  for  the  '  disciples  of  the 
wise,'  is  of  a  very  spiritual  nature.  Lastly,  we 
have  to  note  here  the  other  tractates  ed.  by 
Kirchheim,  including,  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  the  tractates  dealing  with  the  l^s  re- 
lating to  Z(?Uh  (n^-v),  'Fringes'  (Nn  16»);  'Ahadim 
(on^ii),  'Slaves';  KMMm  (dw),  'Samaritans'; 
and  Gerim  (dij),  '  Proselytes.' 

The  works  recorded  thus  far,  thongh  containing 
occasional  bermeneutical  elements,  convey,  owing 
to  their  scantiness  and  the  long  intervals  at  which 
they  occur,  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  interpretatory 

*  See  S.  Scbechter's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  AbatA  d*  S. 
Nathan,  Vienna,  1878. 

tSee  Dr.  Joel  Miillei'l  Introduction  to  hia  edition  of  the 
Maeechel  So/crim. 

I  See  N.  Brtill,  '  Die  Talmudiaclien  Tractate  ul>er  Trauer  am 
Ventorliene '  {Jahrbiicher  der  Jiid.  LItt.  pp.  1-S7). 
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work  of  the  Tannaim.  For  this  we  must  tum  to 
the  earlier  Midrash,  which  has  come  down  to  as 
in  the  following  works :  —  the  Mikhiltd 
'Measure'  on  a  portion  of  Exodua;  the  ^iphri 
(*1VP)>  'ihe  Books  on  portions  of  Nnmhers  and 
the  whole  of  Deuteronomy,  both  Midrashim 
emanating  from  the  school  of  Ishmael ;  and  the 
SiphHi  (irje^  or  TOnUk  KChOntm  (tr^jd  Tri»),  '  The 
Book'  or  'The  Law  of  the  Priests'  on  Leviticus, 
a  product  of  the  school  of  R.  'Alpha.  Besides 
Uiese  foirly  complete  works  we  also  possess  frag- 
ments of  a  Miknilta  of  R.  Shim 'on  b.  Yohai  on 
Exodus,  and  of  a  small  $ipkra  (K^ti  risp)  on  Num- 
bers, both  originating  in  the  school  oi  R.  'A]pba ; 
and  of  a  MilchiUd  on  Deuteronomy,  coming  from 
the  school  of  R.  Ishmael.*  The  ezegetical  system 
of  the  Rabbis,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Mvarash, 
grew  with  the  rise  of  the  new  schools,  the  seven 
hermenentical  rules  of  Hillel  having  been  developed 
by  R.  Ishmael  into  thirteen,  and  expanded  (par- 
ticularly as  regards  their  application  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hagg&d&)  by  R.  laiezer,  the  son  of  R.  Jo^e 
of  Galilee,  into  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  rules ; 
whilst  rules  of  interpretation  of  other  distin- 
guished Rabbis  are  also  mentioned.  The  practical 
object  of  the  Midrath  was  the  deduction  of  new 
HiUakhUk  itota  the  Scriptures,  or  the  finding  of 
a  'support'  (K9^v)for  the  old  ones.  It  is  very 
difBcmt  to  determine  in  which  cases  the  Midrash 
preceded  the  EalSkha,  and  in  which  the  HOlakha 
preceded  the  Midrath,  but  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  in  most  cases  where  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Rabbis  is  forced  and  far-fetched  the 
Bdlakha  was  first  handed  down  by  tradition  as  an 
ancient  usage  or  custom,  and  the  Biblical  'support' 
was  invoked  only  to  give  it  the  weight  of  Scnptnre 
authori^.  Here  are  one  or  two  instances,  wnich, 
given  in  the  language  of  the  Rabbis,  may  convey 
some  idea  of  the  vivid  style  of  the  Midrash — 

'R.  Ishmael,  R.  'Eliezer  b.  'A^rya,  and  R. 
'Alpha  were  walking  on  the  high-road,  and  Levi 
Hassadar  and  R.  Ishmael  the  son  of  R.  'Eliezer 
bb  'A^aiya  were  walking  behind  them.  And 
then  the  following  question  was  put  before  them, 
"  Whence  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  danger  of 
life  'removes'  the  Sabbath?"  .  .  .  K  Jo^e  of 
Galilee  answered,  "It  is  written.  But  my 
Sabbaths  ye  thall  ixep  (Ex  31") ;  the  (limiting 
particle)  vs  teaches,  there  are  Sabbaths  which  thou 
keepeet,  others  which  thou  'removest'  (the  latter  in 
eases  of  danger  of  life)."  R.  Shim'on  b.  Mana^ya 
•aya,  "  Behold  Scripture  says,  And  ye  shall  keep  the 
Sabbaths,  for  it  is  holy  unto  YOU  (ib.  v."),  the 
Sabbath  is  given  to  you  (with  stress  on  the  yrord 
d;^)  to  desecrate  in  case  of  need,  but  thou  art 
■ot  given  to  the  Sabbath"'  {Mikhilta,  ad  loe.). 
Other  Rabbis  base  this  HOlSkha  on  the  logical 
principle  of  A  fortiori  (yfrni  Vp,  one  of  the  hermen- 
entical rnles  of  Hillel),  but  none  disputes  the 
Halakha  in  itself , which  had  evidently  the  authority 
of  ages.  Another  instance  is  the  interpretation  of 
Ex  21"  (cf .  Lv  24") :  '  Eye  for  eye,  that  is,  money 
(amounting  to  the  value  of  the  eve).  Thou  sayest 
money,  perhaps  it  means  the  real  eye  (i.e.  that  his 
^e  should  be  blinded  in  retaliation  for  the  organ 
which  he  has  destroyed).  R.  Eliezer  said,  "  It  is 
written.  And  he  that  JcilUth  a  beast  he  shall  restore, 
and  he  that  killeth  a  man  shall  be  put  to  death 
(Lv  24»).  The  Scripture  has  thus  put  together 
damages  eaused  to  a  man  and  those  caused  to  a 
beast.  As  the  latter  may  be  atoned  for  by  pay- 
ing (the  damages),  so  can  also  the  former  (except 
in  cases  of  murder)  be  punished  with  money 

*  See  on  theee  Midrathim :  L  H.  Weils'  Introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Oie  Si/ra  (Vienna,  1802);  M.  Friedmann's  Introduc- 
tion to  bis  edition  of  the  michUta  (Vienna,  1870) ;  Dr.  Leny, 
Ein  Wort  iUier  dU  •MeehUta  du  S.  Simon'  (Breslau,  18S9); 
and  Dr.  D.  BoBmaon,  Zm-  BMatung  in  du  haUuhitehen 
VidnueiWm  (Berlin,  1880-87 . 


{Siphrd  Im).  ad  loe. ;  MikhiltS  ad  loe. ;  BdhA 
Sammd,  S3b).  This  argument,  called  tfin  (an- 
alogy of  matter),  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  implies  the 
jus  talionis  in  unmistakable  terms ;  but  it  was  only 
meant  to  lend  some  biblical  sanction  to  a  HOiiUul 
that  had  been  a  controverted  point  between  the 
Sadduoees  and  tlie  Pharisees  for  centuries  before. 
It  is  different,  when  we  read,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  law,  And  the  land  shM  keep 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord  (Lv  25>) :  '  One  might  think 
that  it  is  also  forbidden  to  dig  pits,  canals, 
and  caves  (this  being  a  disturbance  of  the  land) 
in  the  sabbatical  year,  therefore  we  have  an 
inference  to  say,  Tnou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field 
nor  prune  thy  vineyard  (ib.  v.*),  proving  that  it 
is  only  work  connected  with  vineyard  and  field 
that  is  forbidden.'  In  instances  lilce  this,  where 
the  interpretation  has  nothing  forced  or  strange 
about  it,  it  would  not  be  risky  to  assume  that 
H/U&kka  was  the  outcome  of  the  Midrash.  But 
it  is  not  such  mere  practical  questions  that  have 
produced  the  vast  midrash  literature.  A  great 
portion  of  it  is  simple  eommentary,  though  some- 
times reproduced  m  that  vivid  dialogue  style 
which  makes  it  appear  Jlfu/ra«A-like.  E.g.  And 
ye  shall  take  a  fruncX  of  hyssop  and  shall  dip  it  in 
the  blood  that  it  >|ci3  (Ex  12^),  on  which  the  MikhiUa 
{ad  loe.)  has  the  following  comment:  'The  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  that  he  carves  out  a  hole  on  the  side 
of  the  threshold  over  which  he  kiUs  (the  passover 
lamb) ;  for  ic  means  simply  the  threshold,  as  it  is 
said.  In  their  setting  of  their  thresholds  by  my 
threshold  Cvrnf  D99  Ezk  43*.  cf.  LXX  and  Vulg.}. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  R.  Ishmael.  R.  'Akiba  saya 
<]?  means  nothing  else  but  a  vessel,  as  it  is  said, 
the  bowls  (Q*9P),  tSe  snuffers,  the  basins'  (1  K  7**,  cf. 
Aram,  versions  and  commentaries).  Another  ex- 
ample mav  be  taken  from  the  expression  from 
the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Lv  22''')  on 
which  the  Sypkra  comments :  '  ■'n*)^  (a  noun,  derived 
from  nm)  means  nothing  else  but  separation.  And 
so  he  says  which  separateth  himself  from  me  i\x.\  (Ezk 
14''),  and  he  says  again.  They  separated  backwards 
(nij  Is  1*).'  Such  instances  of  mere  oi*?  (simple 
meaning)  could  be  cited  by  hundreds,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  many  more  were  omitted  by  the 
scnbes,  who  considered  such  renderings  of  words 
and  definitions  of  terms  as  universally  known 
through  the  medium  of  the  various  versions,  and 
hence  not  sufficiently  important  to  be  copied.*  In 
the  Haggadic  portions  of  the  Midrash  the  elements 
of  simple  exegesis  are  less  prominent — a  fact  which 
is  easily  explained  by  tlieir  subjective  character. 
Sometimes  the  interpreter  or  preacher  is  so  deeply 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  lesson  he  has  to 
teach  that  he  feels  no  compunction  in  interweav- 
ing it  with  biblical  texts,  and  putting  it  into 
the  mouth  of  a  biblical  hero.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  ^iphra  with  reference  to  Lv  9*  This  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  commands  ye  shall  do. 
'  Moses  said  unto  Israel,  Do  remove  the  eml  desire 
(ni}  If)  from  your  hearts.  Be  all  in  awe  and  of 
one  counsel  to  worship  before  the  Omnipresent. 
As  he  is  the  Sole  One  in  the  world,  so  shall  your 
service  be  single-hearted,  as  it  is  said.  Circumcise 
the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  for  the  Lord  your  God 
is  the  Ood  ofgodt  and  the  Lord  of  lords  (Dt  10>«- "), 
and  then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  appear  unto 
you  (Lv  y).'  The  thought  expressed  in  this  inter- 
pretation is  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
glory  is  the  reward  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  com- 
mandment, and  is  sure  to  occur  whenevei  Israel 
accomplishes  the  laws  of  the  Torah  in  true  devo- 
tion and  single-heartedness  of  spirit.  Occasion- 

'  See  Friedmann's  Introdmtim  lo  th«  Mekhitta,  p.  Ixxvl, 
and  l>r.  L.  Dobachutz'  brochure,  Z>t<>  em/ache  BibtlasgtH  dtt 
Tannaim  (Breslau,  1893). 
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ally  the  preacher  in  hia  enthasiasm  leaves  the 
text  aitogetlier  and  roslies  oH'  into  a  sort  of  hyiun, 
as,  for  instance  (Ex  15'),  /  ioill  pmite  God,  on 
which  (he  Mikhiltd  (ad  loc.) : — '  I  will  ^ve  praise 
to  God  that  he  is  mighty  .  .  .  that  he  is  wealthy 
.  .  .  that  he  is  wise  .  .  .  that  he  is  mercifiu 
.  .  .  that  he  is  a  judge  .  .  .  that  be  is  faithfuL' 
Each  attribute  is  followed  by  a  proof  from  Scrip- 
tare,  and  the  whole  is  a  paraphrase  of  1  Ch  29"- 
The  constant  citing  of  parallel  passages  by  way  of 
illostration  is  a  main  feature  oi  the  Midrash,  e.g. 
^iphrt  on  Nu  15*  'And  ye  sluiil  not  seek  after  your 
own  heart  and  your  own  eyes  ayn  -.  By  this  latter 
is  meant  adultery,  as  it  is  said,  And  Samson  said  to 
his  father,  Oet  her  for  me,  for  she  is  pleasing  to  my 
eyes'  ('jTrj  Jg  14»).  Again,  Dt  6'  '  And  thou  shaft 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  all 
thy  soul,'  wliere  the  ^iphrt  adds  by  way  of  com- 
ment :  '  Even  if  he  should  take  away  thy  soul. 
And  so  he  (the  Psalmist,  H'^),  Yea,  for  thy  sake 
are  vie  killed  all  the  day  long.'  The  great 
ezcgetical  principle  was, '  The  words  of  the  Torah 
are  poor  (or  dencient)  in  one  place  but  rich  in 
anotner,  as  it  is  said,  She  is  like  the  merchant's 
ship;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar'  (Pr  31"; 
Jerus.  Talm.  Bosh  Hashshdna  58d). 

iv.  The  'Amoraim  o'lfjiDij  'Speakers,'  'Inter- 
preters' ;  a  designation  commonly  applied  to  the 
authorities  who  nourished  220-500,  and  whose  main 
activity  consisted  in  expounding  the  Mishna.  The 
seats  01  learning  were  no  lon^r  confined  to  Pales- 
tine, great  schools  having  arisen,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Tannaim,  in  various  places  in  Babylonia, 
destined  even  to  overshadow  the  former.  The 
Babylonian  teachers  (who  received  ordination)  bear 
as  a  role  the  title  Bab  in)  in  contradistinction 
to  their  Palestinian  brethren  who  were  called 
RcMfi  (<}i).  The  most  important  among  the 
'Amoraim  are  the  following : — 

First  Generation  {230-2SO).—{a)  Palestine:  R. 
Jannai,  of  whom  we  have  a  saying  in  the  Mishna ; 
R.  Qiya  and  R.  Hoshaya  Rabha,  the  supposed  com- 
pilers of  the  T6fq>hta  (see  above) ;  R.  Joshua  b. 
Levi,  the  subject  of  many  legends,  to  whom  various 
mystical  treatises  (descriptions  of  paradise  and  hell, 
etc.)  are  attribnted ;  R.  Jobanan  (b.  Nappaha)  of 
Sepphoris  and  Tiberias,  disciple  of  R.  Judah  and 
the  most  prominent  teaclier  in  Palestine  during 
the  3rd  cent.,  and  his  brother-in-law  R.  Shim'on 
b.  Lakish.  (ft)  Babylon:  Abba  Arikha  ('Long 
Abba'),  commonly  cited  by  his  title  Rab.  He 
'went  up'  (from  Babylon)  to  Palestine  together 
with  his  uncle  R.  Qiya  (mentioned  above)  to 
study  under  R.  Jehnda,  and  on  his  return  founded 
at  Sura  the  school  over  which  he  presided ;  Samuel 
.iMj'nr  (the  astronomer),  a  relative  of  Rab,  and, 
like  him,  a  disciple  of  R.  Judah  (though  he  did  not 
receive  ordination  from  him).  He  became  head  of 
the  school  in  Nebardea. 

Second  Generation  (280-300).— (o)  Palestine:  R. 
Eleazar  b.  Pedath,  R.  Simlai,  R.  A^^i  (also  I^i  and 
R.  Ammi)  (also  Immi),  and  R.  'Abuha.  The  lirst 
four  emigrated  to  Palestine  from  Babylon  ;  whilst 
B  'Abulia,  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  tani^ht 
ii.  Csesarea,  where  he  often  had  controversies  with 
Christian  teachers.  The  famous  Hagqadist  R. 
Shamuel  b.  Nabmani  also  belongs  to  this  genera- 
tion, (ft)  Babylon:  R.  Huna  (Sura),  R.  Jeliuda 
(b.  Jebeskel),  founder  of  the  school  of  Pumbeditha; 
R.  Hi^a,  R.  Shesheth,  founder  of  a  school  in  Shilhi. 
All  these  were  disciples  of  Rab  and  Shamuel,  or  of 
one  of  them. 

THrd  Generation  (320-370).— This  period  marks 
the  decay  of  the  schools  in  Palestine,  a  consequence 
of  the  religions  persecutions  inaugurated  under  the 
reign  of  ConstaJitine.  (a)  Palestine :  Jeremia,  R. 
Jona,  and  R.  Jo^.  (6)  Babylon :  Rablmh  (n^)  b. 
Na^mani  (Pumbeditha),  famous  for  his  dialectical 
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skill  and  called '  the  mountain-mover' ;  his  colleague 
R.  Jo^ph,  a  great  authority  on  Targum,  whose  wide 
acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  tne  Law  brought 
him  the  title  of  'Sinai' ;  their  pupils  'Abayi  and 
Raba  (k^i),  both  famous  for  the  ingenious  methods 
exemplified  in  their  controversies  srattered  all  ovet 
the  Bab.  Talmud ;  R.  Papa,  founder  of  a  school  in 
Nares. 

Fourth  Generation  (375-427).— (a)  Palestine:  R. 
Shamuel (b.  Jose b.  R.  Bun) ;  (ft) Babylon:  R.  Ashi 
(Sura) ;  R.  Kahana  II.  (Pumbeditha),  and  Amemar 
(Nehardea).  The  former  is  credited  with  having 
begun  the  compilation  of  the  Bab.  Talmud. 

Fifth  Generation  {^-500).— Babylon :  Mar  bar 
R.  Ashi ;  Rabbina (contraction  of  Rab  Abina  (Sura)), 
emd  R.  "rosphaa  (Pumbeditha).  The  two  latter  were 
greatly  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  work 
commenced  by  R.  Ashi,  finishing  the  compilation 
of  the  Bab.  Talmud,  and  reducing  it  to  writing. 

The  literary  productions  of  these  two  schools 
are  largely  embodied  in  the  two  Talmuds  bearing 
the  title  of  their  native  countries :  {A )  Palestinian 
Talmnd  called  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  'C^tri;  'n, 
which  is  also  more  correctly  called  (since  there  were 
no  schools  in  Jerusalem  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple)  Kaipoi  'n  Sjrii^  fyf '»  and  Kyj^p  '»•!  irj?? '  the 
Talmud  of  (the  children  of)  the  Land  of  Israel,' '  the 
Talmnd  (or  the  Gemara)  of  (the  people  of )  the  West.' 
{B)  The  Babylonian  Talmud  "^fs  n,  which  (though 
only  occurring  once)  was  aJso  known  under  tne 
title  of  trm  T 'n  '  the  Talmud  of  the  people  of  the 
East.'*  The  main  object  of  the  Talmuds  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Mishna,  tracing  its  sourees,  givins 
its  reasons,  explaining  obscure  passages,  as  well 
as  real  or  seeming  contradictions,  by  tiie  aid  of 
parallel  passages  in  the  'extemaJ  Mishnas,'  and 
illustrating  its  matter  and  expanding  its  contents 
(espeddly  in  the  branches  vt  dvU  law)  by  giving 
snch  cases  as  life  and  altered  circumstances  were 
oonstantlv  famishing.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  latter 
quality  that  the  text  of  the  Talmud  proper  as 
distinguished  from  the  Mishna  is  called  GemSrd 
trfff,  meaning,  according  to  some  authorities, 
'Supplement  or  Complement  to  the  Mishna.t 
The  Talmuds  differ  in  various  minor  respects.  Thus, 
the  non-Hebrew  portions  of  the  Jerus.  Talmud  are 
composed  in  the  West  Aram,  dialect,  whilst  those 
of  the  Bab.  Talmud  are  written  in  an  East  Aram, 
idiom,  closely  related  to  the  Syr.  and  still  more 
akin  to  the  Mandaio  language.  The  style  of  the 
Jerus.  Talmud  is  more  concise,  its  discussions  less 
diffuse,  than  those  of  the  Bab.  Talmud.  The 
former  is  altogether  free  from  the  casuistic  and 
lengthy  discourses  on  imaginary  cases  which  form  a 
special  feature  of  the  pniductions  of  the  Elasteru 
Rabbis.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that,  so 
far  as  dialect  and  diction  are  concerned,  the  Bah 
Talmud  is  not  always  uniform,  there  being  vanoun 
tractates,  such  as  NidSrim,  Nazir,  TemHra  MftlS, 
and  Kirtthdth,  which  betray  certain  p-ammatical 
forms  and  peculiarities  of  style,  reminding  us  in 
some  places  of  the  diction  of  the  Talmnd  of 
Jerusalem.  Apart  from  the  main  object  as  de- 
scribed, the  text  of  the  Mishna  serves  sometimes 
(particularly  in  the  Bab.  Talmud)  as  a  mere  peg 
on  which  to  fasten  matter  having  hardly  any 
connexion  with  the  contents  of  the  latter.  E.g. 

•See^eJtlz.120. 

t  Neither  the  Jerua.  nor  the  Bah.  Talm.  extends  over  all  the 
6fl  (or  63)  tractates  of  the  Mbhna.  The  Jerua.  Talm.  hae  Gfiiulrd 
Xn  the  flrat  (our  orders  ot  the  Mishna  and  to  three  chapten  in 
the  tractate  Nidda  in  the  sixth  order ;  but  in  Hie  second  order 
there  is  missing  the  Oimiri  to  the  last  tour  ohapurs  o(  the  trac- 
tate SkabbaOi,  to  the  third  ctwpter  of  the  tractate  MaklOtk,  an>l 
in  the  fourth  order  to  the  tractates  'Ibttk  and'£dd]ryiUA.  THt 
Bab.  Talm.  has  QtmArd  as  (oliows :  in  the  first  order  to  tractate 
BMkMtk  onlr;  in  the  second  order,  tractate  ShfiSBm  is 
omitted ;  In  the  fourth  order,  tractates  'AMth  and'SdttyyMAare 
omitted ;  in  the  flfth  order,  tractates  MUMh  and  Kinnim  art 
omitted ;  in  the  sixth  order,  Gimari  to  tractate  SiaM  alone. 
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the  lines  in  Mishna  tractate  Gifttn,  '  that  the  laws 
regaidinf  the  nxipiM  (a  name  under  which  certain 
leaders  ol  the  Zealot  bands  were  known)  did  not 
apply  to  the  land  of  Judsa,'  are  followed  in  the  Bab. 
Talmnd  by  a  legendary  account  of  the  ware  pre- 
ceding the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  and 
Tarious  incidents  connected  with  it,  extending  over 
more  than  5  folio  pages  (554-58a).  Again  in  the 
tractate  Bdbd  BalKrS,  the  accidental  remark  in 
the  Mishna,  that  a  volame  (or  roll)  containing  the 
Scriptures  inherited  by  two  or  more  brothers  must 
not  oe  divided  among  them  by  cutting  it  up  into 
its  constituent  books  even  when  the  parties  agree 
to  this,  provokes  in  the  Glmdra  (of  the  Bab.  Tal- 
mud) a  oiscussion  relating  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Canon  of  the  OT,  its  rise,  and  the  dates  at 
which  the  various  books  included  in  it  were  com- 
posed, aocompanied  by  a  long  discourse  on  the 
particular  nature  of  the  Book  ot  Job,  the  character 
and  date  of  its  hero,  together  with  a  few  remarks 
on  other  biblical  personages,  which  covers  nearly 
8  folio  pages  (136-1 7a).  This  process  of  inserting 
matter  but  slightlv  connected  with  the  text  is  at 
times  carried  furtner  by  adding  to  the  inserted 
matter  other  topics  having  a  similar  slight  con- 
nexion with  it.  As  an  instance  of  this  process 
we  may  regard  the  following.  Mishna  BlrOkhCth, 
ch.  ix.  1,  runs,  'He  who  sees  a  place  in  wbicli 
miracles  were  performed  for  the  sake  of  Israel 
aays.  Praised  be  he  who  wrought  miracles  for 
our  lathen  in  this  place.'  By  way  of  illustration 
the  Gim/ML  (Bab.  Talm.  ib.  64n)  cites  an  '  external 
Mishna '  in  which  it  is  taught  that  '  He  who  sees 
the  crossings  of  the  Red  Sea  (i.e.  the  place  at 
which  the  Jews  orossed  the  Red  Sea,  Ex  14"),  or 
the  crossings  of  the  Jordan  (Jos  .V-"') ...  is  bound 
to  give  tmuoks  and  praise  to  the  Omnipresent' 
(M&kdm).  The  last  words  suggest  a  quotation  of 
R.  Jehnda  in  the  name  of  Rab,  adding  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  ander  the  obligation  to 
give  thanks,  also  the  four  cases  enumerated  in 
Ps  lOT  (people  returning  from  a  sea  voyage, 
coming  iMick  from  a  journey  through  the  desert, 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  or  released  from 
prison,  64o).  This  statement  is  followed  by  several 
other  sayings  (546,  65a)  which  have  no  other  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding  matter  than  identity  of 
authorship,  all  being  cited  in  the  name  of  Kab. 
One  of  tneee  citations  is  to  the  effect  that  for 
three  things  man  should  in  particular  pray_  to 
God  (who  alone  can  grant  them) :  '  a  good  King, 
a  good  year,  and  a  good  dream '  (656) ;  but  the 
last  word  again  suggests  a  new  train  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  dreams,  their  interpretation  and 
fulfilment,  which  forms  the  theme  of  the  next 
S  folio  pages  (65a-576).  Owing  to  these  sudden 
and  violent  changes  from  subject  to  subject,  the 
style  of  the  Talmnd  becomes  very  uncertain  and 
rather  rambling ;  *  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
this  very  ciicumstanoe  that  keeps  the  '  sea  of  the 
Talmnd '  in  constant  motion,  reUeving  it  from  the 
monotony  and  tedious  repetition  so  peculiar  to  the 
majority  of  theological  works  dating  from  those 
early  ages.  Indeed,  owing  to  this  faculty  for  drag- 
ging in  whatever  interested  the  compilers  or  the 
scribes,  the  Talmud  almost  loses  the  character  of  a 
work  of  divinity,  and  assumes  more  the  character 
of  an  encyclopedia,  reproducing  the  knowledge  of 
the  Rabbis  during  the  first  live  centuries  on  all 
p<<ssible  subjects,  whether  secular  or  religious. 
This  is,  as  already  indicated,  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Bab.  Talmud,  the  HaggadA  of  which  is 
very  discursive  and  rich  in  all  sorts  of  folk-lore. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
authorities  in  whose  names  the  strangest  stories 

*  It  is  this  ducuraivcnew  which  nukes  a  proper  translation  of 
the  Talmud  almoat  impogdble :  see  H.  Fiiedinaiui's  brochure, 
To^m  nmii     ra\  Ylemia,  isas  (Heb.) 
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are  sometimes  communicated  are  often  Rabbis 
from  Palestine,  whose  sayings  and  statements 
were  as  much  studied  and  discussed  in  the  East 
as  they  were  in  the  West. 

V.  The  §cU>orai  'irj^ag  '  Explainers '  or  '  Medi- 
tators'  (upon  the  words  of  their  predecessors), 
whose  activity  is  supposed  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  of  tne  6th  century.  The  most  important 
among  them  are  Rabbah  Jo^e  (Pumbeditha)  and  R. 
'Ahai  (of  Be  Qathim),  who  nourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  probably  shared 
largely  in  the  compilation  work  of  the  last  of  the 
'Amoraim ;  and  R.  Giza  (Sara)  and  R.  Simona 
(Pnmbeditha),  who  belonged  to  the  middle  of  the 
same  century.  The  activity  of  the  ^aborai,  about 
whose  lives  we  know  little,  consisted  mainly  in  com- 
menting upon  the  Talmud  by  means  of  explanatory 
speeches,  and  contributing  to  it  some  additional 
controversies  marked  by  peculiarity  of  style  and 
by  absence  of  the  names  of  those  engagea  in  the 
dialogue,  as  well  as  by  insertion  of  final  decisions 
upon  the  differing  opinions  of  their  predecessors.* 
Tlie  school  of  the  $aborai  is  peculiar  to  Babylon, 
there  being  no  corresponding  class  of  teachers  in 
Palestine.  Nor  is  there  any  reliable  tradition,  re- 
garding the  compilation  of  the  Jems.  Talmud,  by 
whom  it  was  accomplished,  and  when  it  was  nnder- 
taken.  Maimonides'  statement,  that  R.  Johanan 
composed  the  Jems.  Talmud,  can,  since  this  work 
contains  quantities  of  matter  dating  from  a  much 
later  period,  mean  only  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
schools  he  founded,  this  Rabbi  was  largely  instra- 
mental  in  giving  rise  to  a  work  emiradying  the 
teachings  of  the  later  Western  authorities.  But  in 
consequence  of  religious  persecutions  and  political 
disturbances  the  decay  of  the  schools  set  in  top 
early  to  permit  even  such  comparative  complete- 
ness and  finish  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bab 
Talmud,  which  is  itself  far  from  perfection  in  this 
respect.  Indeed  the  abruptness  of  the  discussions 
of  the  Pal.  Talmud,  the  frequent  absence  of  formnlte 
introducing  quotations  or  marking  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment  of  a  fresh  subject  or  the  conclusion 
of  an  old  one,  as  well  as  the  meanreness  of  its 
matter  where  the  analogv  of  the  Bab.  Talmud  would 
suggest  the  greatest  fulness,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  GimSra  at  all  on  the  5th  order  (sacrifices), 
which  is  so  strongly  represented  in  the  Bab.  Tal- 
mud, r— all  these  circumstances  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Jems.  Talmud  was  never  submitted 
to  a  real  conscious  compilation  with  the  object  of 
presenting  posterity  with  a  completed  work.  What 
was  reduced  to  writing  does  not  give  ns  a  work 
carried  out  after  a  preconcerted  ^an,  but  tathei 
represents  a  series  of  jottings  answering  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  individual  writers,  and  largely 
intended  to  strengthen  the  memory.  And  thus 
lacking  the  authority  enjoyed  by  the  Mishna  and 
the  Bao.  Talmud,  which  were  the  products  of  the 
great  centres  of  learning,  the  Jems.  Talmnd  was, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  not  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  national  work,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to 
understand  how  such  portions  of -it  as  had  not 
much  bearing  upon  actual  practice  were  permitted 
to  disappear.  Altogether,  the  people  of  Palestine 
were,  as  an  old  Rabbi  said,  '  sick  with  oppression,' 

*  On  all  theae  point*  aee  N.  Brfill'e  enay, '  Die  Entetehungs- 
geschichte  dee  bkb.  T.  ale  SchrUtwerkee* ;  and  Wein,  as  above, 
vol.  lii.  p.  2080.,  and  vol.  Ir.  p.  111. 

t  The  queetlon  whether  the  Jems.  TUmud  ever  had  Ofondrd 
10  the  Sfth  order  la  best  diacuaeed  in  the  Hd)aXuU ...  by  Oaba 
H.  Schorr,  who  on  excellent  nounda  maintains  tliat  such  a 
GImdrd  muat  have  existed.  But  It  muat  tie  atatedtliat  hitherto, 
not  even  in  the  Cairo  colleetioDS,  which  have  rortored  to  na 
ao  many  lost  worka,  haa  a  ainsle  line  tamed  up  to  oonflrm 
Schorr'a  hypothesla.    About  the  pecuUaritie*  of  the  fourth 


order,  aee  I.  Ijewy,  IntemntOtUm  aet  I.  AtttclmitUi  cUf  piUdtt. 
Talmud-TrattaU  J/etUan  (Breslau,  189S),  p.  20 ;  but  compare 
also  the  references  to  the  other  authoritiea  there  given.  This 
esaay  is  the  best  pieoe  of  work  yet  dona  on  ttie  redaction  oi 
the  Jeroa.  Talmud. 
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and  had  no  time  to  spare  for  the  niceties  of  the 
Hdldkhd,  'and  did  not  listen  to  the  words  of 
Talmud  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  discussing 
the  legal  portions  of  it)  and  the  Mishna.'  The 
deeper  was  their  devotion  to  the  Haggada,  which 
give  them  'words  of  blessing  and  consolation.' 
This  will  account  for  the  copiousness  of  the 
HaggacUe  literature,  which  reachea  its  highest 
development  during  the  period  of  the  'Amoraim. 
This  literature  is  embodied  in  the  Midrashim  to 
various  books  of  the  OT  as  well  as  in  certain  inde- 
pendent ffaggadic  treatises,  the  contents  of  which, 
though  possibly^  compiled  at  a  later  age,  are  made 
up  of  the  homilies  and  moralizing  exhortations 
given  in  the  names  of  the  same  Palestinian  Rabbis 
who  figure  as  authorities  in  the  two  Talmuds. 
They,  however,  form  a  literature  by  themselves, 
never  having  served  as  sources  or  factors  of  the 
Talmud,  though  they  are  sometimes  useful  as 
pturallel  passages  to  the  Saggadic  portions  of  the 
latter.  They  thus  do  not  fall  withm  the  scope  of 
this  article.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  warn  the 
theologian  that  though  he  may  tuspense,  e.g.,  with 
the  Pifiljctd  (collection  of  homilies  mainly  based  on 
the  Saphtdrdth)  or  the  Midrash  Shtr  HathsMrim 
(idl^onc  interpretations  of  the  Song  of  Songs)  in 
his  study  of  the  Talmud,  he  cannot  do  so  safely  in 
his  stodj  of  the  Kabbi,  whose  performance  of  his 
prophetic  office  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  such 
moralizing  works  as  those  of  which  the  ffaggadic 
pieces  just  mentioned  are  a  fair  specimen. 

LirauTOU  (omitting  moitly  auoh  book*  as  have  already  been 
nteired  to  In  the  notesX— EomoiiB :  There  are  very  tewcriUeal 
edition*  o{  the  ancient  Rabbinical  literature,  though  new  reprints 
are  oonMantly  appearing.  The  following,  however,  deserve 
special  notice:— JfuAna,  Naples,  U9Z,  ed.  pr. ;  Jftt&na  .  .  . 
LatlnitaU  donavit ...  J.  Surenbusius,  Anutelod.,  1698;  Tht 
MMna,  edUed/rom  a  ttalqu»  MS,  by  W.  B.  Lowe,  Oambridge, 
'^i;Mishnavoth:Bebraitai»rTextma  PutJetatUm,DmiMurr 
Ubtrtetzung,  von  A.  Sainter,  Berlin,  1887  (not  yet  finished). 
Most  editions  have,  **  a  rule,  the  conunentarie*  of  "Obadya  di 
Bertinoro  and  ot  Tom  fob  Upman  Heller  (3%  QV  msoinX  or  the 
oommantanr  ol  Maimonides  (not  as  frequently  as  the  two 
tonnerX  As  usefol  editions  tor  students,  the  tractate*  edited 
by  Strack  may  be  recommended.  Tofiphta,  edited  by  Zucker- 
mandel  (after  HSS),  Pasewalk,  1880.  Jerm.  Talmud,  Venice, 
U28,  ed.  pr.,  Krotoschin,  1866,  and  Zitomlr,  1860-67.  This 
last  edition  has  several  commentaries.  Of  single  tractates  there 
have  appeared,  among  othen,  BenOMh,  Pfa,  and  Dima'i,  with 
the  commentary  .^AoMtft^fon,  by  Z.  Frankel,  and  a  partof  BaM 
fammA  with  a  commentary  by  L  Lewy .  Bab.  Tabmid,  Venice, 
1620,  with  the  oommentarfes  of  R.  Solomon  b.  Isaac,  and  the 
6{omMofU>eFranco-QemunBabbisGalled7'o«apAotA(Additions). 
The  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Talmud  Is  that  which  appeared 
In  Wilna,  1880-86,  2S  vols.  The  Varus  UetUmu  in  Miuhnam  et 
in  Talmud  BabyUmSmm,  by  Baph.  Rabbinowics,  consisting  of 
16  vols. ,  and  extending  over  a  large  part  ot  the  Bab.  Talmud,  is  a 
most  Important  work  tor  the  critical  study  ot  the  Talmud.  Also 
to  be  consulted  is  the  work  orn  nijTion  plv'^d'?  OTOJip,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1860,  restoring  the  words  and  passages  omitted  orcorruptcd 
by  the  censors.  Of  single  tractates  we  have  only  to  notice  here 
the  Traet.  Makkoth,  ed.  Friedmann,  Wien,  1888.* 

InaoDCOTORT  AiiD  BiBLiooBAPDiOAL ;  N.  Krochmal  <313]  ttco 
pin,  Lemberg,  18S1  (Heb.);  L.  Zunz,  Di»  GotUtdimslliehm 
Voririige  dtrJudmf,  Franktnrt-a..M.  1392;  M.  Steinschnelder, 
JtwiA  UteratuTt,  {J  1-7,  London,  1857;  Z.  Frankel,  'm 
nwon,  Hodegetiea  in  Mitehnam  .  .  .  Lipsis,  18S0  (Heb.);  by 
the  same,  'D^m'n  K130,  IntroduMo  in  Talmud  Hierotolo- 
mOanum,  Bieslau,.1870  (Heb.);  Oraets,  OaehichU  derJuden, 
vols.  3  and  4  (Oerm.);  Mrenbourg,  Ettai  tur  rMttoin  tt  la 
giographie  d*  la  Paiatint  d'aprit  In  Tkalmud  et  let  aiUret 
mme*  rabbinigtta  (Fails,  1867) ;  I.  H.  Weiss,  veniTl  m  m 
Zur  OttchiM*  der  JUditehm  Tradition,  vols.  1-S ;  Strack, 

*  A  good  bibliographical  account  ot  the  various  reprints  of 
the  Bab.  Talmud  Is  to  be  found  in  Rabbinowlcz's  nOMD 
Tia^nn  nosn.i,  Munchen,  1877,  whilst  a  short  list  of  the  various 
MSS  In  the  different  libraries  Is  given  by  Strack  In  his  Einlei- 
tung,  p.  700.   It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  last  SO 

Sars  have  brought  to  ligbt  many  Talmudical  pieces,  not  known 
any  bibliographer.  They  are  stil  awaiting  description.  Hr. 
Elkan  N.  Adler**  library  (London)  is  especially  rich  in  early  prints 
not  known  to  Rabbinowics ;  whilst  tne  Cambridge  collections, 
both  la  the  possession  of  the  University  Uhniiy  and  in  that  ot 
Hrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  (now  In  Westminster  College), 
eontaln  manv  HSS  tngment*  ot  the  Bab.  and  PaL  TUmuds  of 
the  Ui^iest  ctitleal  valua. 


Einlatvng  tn  dsn  Thalmud,  Leipsig,  1894 ;  H.  Hielsiner,  Zatrs. 
duetim  to  (As  Talmud,  Cincinnati,  1694 ;  Sehfirer,  G,/  l  1 8  E, 
Leipzig,  189U  (Germ.).  For  popular  accounts  see  E.  Deutsch, 
The  Talmud,  Philadelphia,  1896 ;  A.  Dannesteter,  The  Taimud, 
Philadelphia,  1897. 

DioTio.xAJUiB  AXO  OBauiABS :  Nathan  h,  Tehlel  (ot  the  lltb 
cenLX  Ttyi  ISO,  1480,  ed.  pr.  This  work  was  last  edited  or 
rather  Incotporated  In  the  Aruih  Campletum  .  .  .  auetor* 
Nathane  JUto  Jechielie  .  .  .  corrigit  espZnit  eritice  Alex. 
Kohut,  8  vols.,  Wien,  1878-92;  Jon.  Buxtorf,  Lexitm  Choi- 
daieum  Talmudieum  et  iioMn'meum,  Basel,  IMO ;  Jacob  Levy, 
Ne!uhArdi*ehe»  und  ehaidtiitehet  WOiUrbuth  Obtr  die  Tair 
mudim  und  Midratckim,  Ijeipzig,  1876 :  U.  Jastrow,  Diction' 
airy  <tf  the  Tarmmim,  the  Talmud  BaiUand  Jeruthabmi,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1886 ;  Sam.  Krauss,  Qrieehiteht  und  lattin- 
ieehe  Iiehmttlirttr  im  Talmiud,  Midrateh,  und  Tairgum  .  .  . 
Berlin,  1898 ;  W.  Bacher,  ZKr  cuteete  Terminologie  derjOdischen 
SchriftavtUgung :  Sin  WSrterlnuh  der  bibeUx^etitehtn  Kuntt- 
eprache  der  Tannaiten,  Leipzig,  1899;  H.  L.  Strack  and  O. 
Siegfried,  LAiiuch  der  Xeuhebraiiehen  Spraehe . . .  Karlsruhe 
and  Leipzig,  1884 ;  A.  Oelger,  LeAr-  und  Leubueh  dtr  Spraehe 
der  Miehnah,  Breslau,  184S  (Germ.);  L  H.  Weiss,  prS  BBPD 
niron,  Wien,  1866  (Heb.) ;  O.  Dalman,  Qrammatit  dee  JOdixh- 
Paldetinieehen  AramdiiOi,  Leipzig,  1894  (Germ.) ;  8.  D.  Luz- 
zatto,  Blementi  grammaiieali  del  .  .  .  dialetto  Talmudico 
Sabiionese,  Padua,  1866  (ItaL),  of  which  a  Oerm.  tr.  was 
prepared  by  H.  S.  Krfiger.  and  was  published  in  Bresiao,  1878 ; 
Levus,  Orammartifthe  Bab,  Talm.,  Cincinnati,  190a 

The  attempts  towards  tiandating  the  TUmud  are  many  and 
various.  A  full  account  of  them  will  be  fpjind  in  Dr.  Erich 
Bischoirs  Krititehe  Oeeehiehte  der  Thatmud-Ubertetzungen  oiler 
Zeiten  und  Zungen,  Frankfurt-a.-H.  1899  (Oerm.).  The  present 
writer  can,  however,  recommend  only  the  following  books :  Un 
the  Mishna  see  above.  On  Jfinor  tractates  :JfiuseAstAS(>pAerun, 
^  t.  Ufiller,  Leipzig,  1878 ;  i>sraeA  £rss  Suta,  by  A.  lawrogy, 
K6nlgsberg,  1886.  Jems.  Tafan. :  A.  Wfinsche,  Der  ierusalem- 
itche  Taamid  in  eeinen  haggadiechen  Bettandtheilen  in* 
DtutJiiAs  ii»<rtra(wn,  ZSrich,  1880.  Bab.  Talm.:  A  Tramlatim 
t^the  treatiee  Chagigah.liy  A.  W.  Streane,  1891 ;  Tractate  Baba 
Meeia  mit  deuteAer  tnentttung  ...  by  A.  Samter,  Berlin, 
1876;  Der  Bab.  Talmud  in  eeinen  Bagaditchen  Beetand- 
theOen  vortgetreu  iUiertetzt,  by  Wnnsche,  1883.  The  student 
would  do  well  to  consult  always,  when  reading  a  Haggadie  text, 
the  following  standard  work*  by  W.  Bacher :  Di*  Agada  der 
BabgUmiiehen  Amordsr,  Strassbnrg,  1879;  Die  Agada  der 
TtmnaiUtn,  Strassburg,  1884 ;  Di*  Agada  der  PaUulinieehen 
Amoratr,  Strassburg,  USK.  S.  SCHECUTER. 

SIBYLLINE  ORACLES  The  collection  of  Jewish 

and  Christian  poemB  which  pass  under  the  name 
of  the  Sibyl  oovera  in  its  tune  of  production  a 
period  of  many  oentnries,  reaching  back  into  at 
least  the  2nd  cent.  B.a,  and  coming  down  (when 
its  latest  developments  are  included)  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages.  When  we  take  further  into  account 
that,  even  in  its  first  Jewish  and  Christian  forms, 
Sibyllism  waa  merely  an  attempt  to  transplant  a 
feature  of  literature  that  was  centuries  old,  and 
already  effete  in  the  pagan  world,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  constitutes  a  very  important  element  in 
historical  theology,  and  one  which  has  had  every 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  man  that  could  be 
secured  for  it  by  the  exercise  of  authority  (operat- 
ing through  the  State  as  in  Roman  life,  or  through 
great  names  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Churcli), 
supported  as  that  authority  was  by  the  natural 
love  of  the  secret  and  mysterious  which  charac- 
terizes the  major  part  ot  men  in  all  periods  of 
human  history. 

The  original  Sibyl  is  very  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  'prophetess'  in  the  6r.  and  Rom.  world;  the 
derivation  of  her  name  from  an  assumed  com- 
bination of  Ziit  (for  Qett)  and  jSovX^  (in  a  form 
^uXXd)  goes  back  to  Varro  (cf.  Lact.  Din.  Intl. 
L  6) ;  and,  although  it  may  be  (and  probably  is) 
invalid  philologiciuly,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  character  assigned  to  the  persona  known  as 
Sibyls,  who  had  the  knowledge  (as  it  was  supposed) 
of  tne  Divine  will  in  the  fatuistio  sense,  ana  were 
in  the  habit  of  recording  i^e  fiats  of  that  Divine 
will  in  various  oracular  and  prophetic  ways. 
Accordingly,  they  oonld  be  consulted,  either  in 
some  special  antrum  or  grotto,  or  through  an 
inspection  of  such  prophecies  as  they  had  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Now,  aooording  to  we  ancients, 
there  were  a  number  of  snch  Sibyls,  known  some- 
times by  actual  names,  and  sometimes  by  the 
places  where  they  prophesied,  as  the  Chalomn, 
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Erythnean,  Delphic,  etc.  But  for  practical  par- 
poaes  the  one  that  exercised  the  commanding  in- 
fluence over  the  Christian  Church  to  which  we 
have  alluded  above  is  the  Cumsean  Sibyl.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  commanding 
influence  is  merely  a  case  of  survival  from  the 
Roman  State  religion.  And  the  question  for  the 
student  of  the  Sib.  Oracles  as  we  have  them  extant, 
is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  survival.  It  can  be 
tested  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the  language,  (2)  the 
form,  (3)  the  matter  of  the  ancient  and  the  more 
modem  oracles. 

The  Rom.  tradition  affirmed  that  these  oracles 
had  originally  been  offered  by  a  certain  Sibyl  to 
a  certain  Roman  king  (say  Tarqoinius  Superbusj, 
but  at  an  excessive  price ;  the  price  being  refused, 
she  departed  and  destroyed  a  certain  part  of  her 
books,  and  returned  to  offer  the  remainder  at  the 
original  price;  and,  after  this  process  hod  been 
repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  the  king  was 
snniciently  interested  to  buy  the  remainder,  which 
thus  became  in  the  Roman  government  a  State 
deposit  of  information  concerning  the  future, 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  aueurs  or  viri 
guindeeemviraies,  and  to  be  consulted  in  time  of 
exigency. 

'n>ere  is  no  need  to  spend  time  in  criticising 
the  details  of  such  a  storr,  which  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  find  a  venerable  origin  for  a  Roman 
practice ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment had  such  books  of  Sib.  oracles,  which  they 
from  time  to  time  augmented  or  retrenched  by 
various  editorial  processes.  What  is  important  to 
remember  is — (L )  that  these  oracles  were  for  the  most 
|«it,  perhaps  wholly,  in  Greek;  (ii.)  that  they 
were  in  hexameter  verse,  probably  with  the  literary 
devices  of  alphabetic  and  acrostic  writing ;  (iiL )  that 
they  were  concerned  inter  alia  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  world  at  large  and  of  the  empire,  the  ages 
of  the  universe,  and  the  collapse  and  rejuvenescence 
thereof.  The  first  of  these  points,  and,  in  part,  the 
second,  mav  best  be  illustrated  by  references  to  an 
actual  oracle  which  has  come  down  to  us,  preserved 
by  Phlegon,  de  Mirabil.  o.  10,  apparently  from  a 
iMmaa  writer.  Sextos  Carminins,  and  dated  in  the 
year  A.V.C.  e29(=B.al24).  It  relates  to  the  birth 
of  *  hermaphrodite,  whidi  the  or«cIe  alludes  to  in 
the  words— 

Koi  rot  ran  ^/li  yvmlm 
'ArSpirfuror  riftf Oat  txorri  Tep'  ipatra  rirra 
Kirriax"*  S^Kirtfot  ^abnmn  yunuim- 

Obviooaly,  the  orade  was  made  to  suit  the  portent, 
and  it  was  composed  in  hexameters.  At  this  time, 
then,  we  know  the  method  of  formation  of  the 
oracles,  and  that  the  collection  was  subject  to 
accretion  or  modification.  They  were  written,  as 
all  later  oracles  and  books  of  oracles,  in  the  religious 
metxe  and  lan^^uage  of  Homer.  Moreover,  on  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  that  the  oracle  is  acrostic, 
and  apparentlT  based  upon  an  earlier  acrostie  which 
has  been  nsea,  which  was  itself  metricaL  The 
hooks  were  therefore  treated  as  sorteM  by  the 
aognrs,  bat  handled  with  freedom  in  secret  so  as 
to  adjust  the  prophecies  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 
That  they  oontamed  some  scheme  of  the  ages  of 
the  world  and  of  the  iiromriiaTara  ritrrar,  is  dear 
fram  Virgil'* 

'  Ultima  Cnnuei  venit  iam  carminis  letas ; 
Magnus  ab  integro  stedorum  nascitur  ordo.' 

(Eclog.  iv.  4), 

and  a  number  of  similar  considerations. 

All  of  these  features  are  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sib.  books.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  if  the  world  was  to 
swallow  the  literary  deception  that  was  being 
(taetiaed  upon  it. 


It  must  not  be  su])posed  that  such  a  gigantic  and 
long-cuntinued  fraud  could  have  been  carried  on 
without  meeting  with  criticism  from  a  people  as 
acute  and  polished  as  the  Greeks.  While  it  is 
certain  that  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
were  firm  believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Sibyls 
(for  we  need  not  doubt  the  honesty  of  Justin  and 
Clement,  of  Tertullian,  of  Lactantius,  and  a  host  of 
others,  though  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  deceived 
must  have  been  near  of  kin  to  the  deceivers),  it 
was  not  possible  that  such  keen  wits  as  Lucian 
and  Celsus  should  come  imder  the  spelL  They 
saw  at  once  that  the  Christians  were  making 
oracles  to  suit  their  own  propaganda,  and  were 
quick  to  proclaim  the  fact;  and  Cncian,  in  particular, 
himself  turned  Sibyllist  in  order  to  tell  in  mock 
heroics  the  fortunes  of  Peregrinus  and  of  Alexander 
of  Abonoteichos.  This  extant  criticism  and  ridi- 
cule must  have  been  widely  extended.  We  can 
trace  from  the  successive  Sibyllists  themselves 
the  objections  which  they  had  to  meet.  One,  of 
necessity,  was  the  dependence  of  the  Sibyl  upon 
Homer,  for  Sibyllism  is  closely  related  to  Centoism, 
and  borrows  lines  and  expressions  freely  from 
Homer.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
assumed  Sibyl  to  explain  that  the  borrowing  was 
really  on  the  side  of^  that  thief  Homer.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Sibyl  herself  attacks  the  supposed  later 
poet  in  the  following  lines — 

Kol  Tit  tlitvSarrpi^xa  Tpia^ut  ^parln  ffffftixu  oSnt 
^mSbrarpis'  Siva  Si  ^dot  if  &rj<rir  ifatf 

.  .  .  iriof  yiip  iitdf  /ttrpuf  re  Kparfiaa, 

{Orac.  Sib.  iii.  419  ff.); 

and  this  judgment  is  endorsed  by  Tatian,  who  in 
his  tract  Againtt  the  Greeks,  %  41,  maintains  the 
superior  date  of  the  Sibyl  to  Homer,  A  doser 
examination,  however,  of  the  orades  reveals  that 
Homer  is  not  the  only  writer  pilfered ;  there  is  a 
constant  coincidence  with  fragments  of  Orphic 
hymns,  which  would  certainly  be  much  more  pro- 
nounccKl  if  we  were  not  limited  in  our  comparison 
to  the  few  fragments  that  have  been  conserved  of 
this  branch  of  literature.  Now,  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (the  best  read  of  all 
the  early  Fathers  in  the  matter  of  Greek  literature) 
expressly  declares  that  the  Sibyl  is  earlier  than 
O^heut;  while,  to  quote  another  author  of  nearly 
the  same  date,  Tertullian  will  have  it  that  the 
Sibyl  is  older  than  M  other  literature  (cf .  Tert.  adv. 
NatUmet,  ii.  12).  It  is  dear  from  these  testimonies 
that  there  bad  been  from  the  first  a  critical  dispute 
over  the  antiquity  of  the  supposed  Sibylline  verses ; 
at  all  events,  the  anti-Homeric  strain  in  the  Sibyl 
which  we  have  quoted  above  occurs  in  verses  which 
Alexandre  assigns  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  the  writers  who  endorse  the  sentiment  belong 
very  nearly  to  the  same  period.  And  before  this 
time  there  must  have  been  an  active  Sibylline 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  early  Christians, 
most  of  whom  were  deceived  and  some  of  them 
deceivers. 

Something  of  a  similar  kind  to  this  contest 
between  Homer  and  the  Sibyl  and  Orpheus  and  the 
Sibyl  for  priority,  appears  to  have  taken  place  at 
a  later  date  in  regard  to  Vir^.   We  have  already 

fainted  out  that  the  acquaintance  of  Virgil  with 
ibylline  oracles  may  be  assumed.  It  does  not 
follow  that  these  oracles  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  extant  collection  ;  rather  they  seem  to  be  the 
Roman  collection,  which  Virgil  must  have  known 
by  report,  and  perhaps  by  actual  study  of  published 
or  unpublished  portions.  Now  it  has  been  shown 
by  Dechent  (Vebtr  das  erste,  tweite  und  elfte  Buck 
der  Sib.  Weistagungen,  1873)  that  the  deventh 
book  of  the  Oracles  has  coincidences  of  language 
with  Virgil.   The  Sibyl  describes,  for  example. 
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the  flight  of  iGneaa  from  Troy  in  U.  144  ff.,  which 
begin — 

if^n  J'  4k  ytvtrit  rt  koX  aTjuaroi  'A<r<rapi.K<KO 
xats  icXvrit  iipiiay,  Kparepdt  r<  col  iXn/iot  dnj^ 

which  may  be  compared  with 

'  Romulos,  Aasaraci  qnem  sanguinis  Ilia  mater 
Educet'  (Virg.  ^n.  vi.  779). 

After  describing  the  person  and  fortnnea  of 
^4£nea8,  the  writer  proceeder  to  explain  that  her 
verses  will  be  stolen  by  a  later  poet,  mnch  in  the 
same  language  as  we  noted  in  Bk.  iiL  for  Homer — 

aU  Tis  wpia^m  di^p  co<p6t  tcctrat  tdh-u  dotiit 

Tourir  i/iouri  \6yois  /UrpMS  trltagi  Kparfynv 
aMs  yip,  rpdrrurrot  ifiAt  pi^Xout  inarXilura 
Kal  Kp6ff)€t  lurlk  raCra. 

Bat  here  we  most,  in  view  of  the  coincidences  in 
language  between  the  Sibyl  and  the  jEneid,  under- 
stand Virgil  and  not  Homer  as  the  supposed  thief. 
Obviously,  the  Sibyllist,  who  is  so  anxious  to  be 
prior  to  Virgil,  must  have  written  a  good  while 
after  Virgil,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  reference  to 
Virgil  as  hiding  the  oracles.  Alexandre  refers 
this  part  of  the  oracles  to  the  year  A.D.  267 ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  obserye  that,  not  long  after 
that  date,  the  emperor  Constantino  in  his  oration 
to  the  Nicene  Fathers  invokes  the  anthority  of  the 
Sibyl,  and  suggests  the  dependence  of  Virgil  upon 
her  writings,  quoting  Virgil  for  convenience  in  a 
Greek  rendering.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  question  of  relative  priority 
between  Virgil  and  the  Sibyl  belongs  to  this 
period  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  earliest  of  all 
the  books  of  oracles  does  not  seem  to  have  encoun- 
tered any  such  hostile  reception.  Parts  of  what  is 
now  edited  as  the  third  book,  11. 97-294, 491-fin.,  are 
aasigned  by  Alexandre  to  the  year  166  B.c.  It  is 
not  decided  whether  the  production  of  these  verges 
was  due  to  some  active  inquiry  which  was  being 
made  at  the  time  after  extant  oracles,  which 
search  might  easily  have  led  to  the  fabrication  of 
them  bv  some  learned  Alexandrian  Jew,  or  whether 
it  is  only  one  more  example,  to  be  added  to  many 
belonging  to  this  time,  of  the  tnwsference  of  the 
text  of  we  LXX  into  6r.  verse.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  versified  story 
of  the  destruction  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  the 
poetic  expansion  that  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
agency  ot  mighty  winds,  was  accepted  as  a  fresh 
histoncal  authority  by  contemporaries  (Abydenus, 
Polyhistor,  and,  following  them,  Josephus),  and  as 
confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  biblical  record  from 
which  it  is  derived,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Euselnuai  So  that  it  does  not  appoar  that  the 
earliest  Jewish  portions  of  the  Sioylline  books 

f>rovoked  the  same  hostility  as  those  which  are 
ater  and  definitely  Christian.  They  appear  to 
have  met  with  am  unquestioning  aooeptance. 

It  wlU  be  oonvenient  to  nt  down  hen  the  datei  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  extant  books.  Our  first  sdieme  is  Uiat  of 
Alexandre,  whose  Exeantu  ad  Sibullinot  lAbnt  is  the  store- 
bouse  o<  material  tor  all  who  wish  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
ot  the  subject  According  to  him— 

Bk.  ill.  U.  Vt-HH  and  489-fln.  is  a  Jewidi  work,  written  in 

Egypt  in  the  year  106  or  165  i.a 
Bk.  iv.,  the  oldest  o(  the  Christian  SibyUlnes,  was  written  fai 

Asia  in  the  1st  cent.  jlD.  under  Titus  or  Domitiaa. 
The  Procomlum  to  the  collection  (a  fragment  preserved  by 

Theopbilus  ot  Antlocb)  and  Bk.  viii.  11.  m-(29,  are  probably 

by  the  same  Christian  hand,  and  written  in  the  beginning 

of  the  2nd  cent,  under  Trajan  or  Hiuiri«n 
Bk.  viil.  U.  X-HB,  written  by  a  Christian  of  a  mlll«ii.F<.n  type,  b> 

R^.'j'pt  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
"Bk.  iii.  n.  89&-tSS  and  Bk.  v.  ore  Judao-Chtistian,  and  were 

written  in  Eg}'pt  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
Bk».  ri.  and  vii.  are  Ohiistian  (?  heretical),  and  writteo  in  the 

teign  ot  Alexander  Berems,  about  a.d.  234. 


Bk.  tUL  U.  4S0-ln.,  by  Christian  handi  in  the  middle  ot  the 
Srdcent. 

Bks.  i.  IL  and  UL  IL  1-96,  by  Christian  hands,  in  Asia  In  the 

middle  of  the  3rd  cent. 
Bki.  xL  xiL  xiiL  xiT.,  JodsoOiristlan,  written  in  E^typt  about 

the  year  2B7  A.n. 
With  thi*  (eheme  of  Alexandre  m»  l>e  compared  that  pro- 
pounded by  Ewaid.  According  to  Ewald  i,AbhaMSl<ing  vjbtr 
£n(s(eAun;  InhaU.  uni  WerUi  dtr  Sib.  Biclur,  Gottingan, 
IS.'iS)  we  have— 

Bk.  UL  U.  07-828,  about  (.a  m. 
Bk.  ir.,  about  A.D.  80. 
Bk.  V.  11.  52-530,  about  A.D.  80. 
Bks.  T.  U.  1-61,  vt  Vii.,  in  a.d.  138. 
Bk.  Viii.  U.  1-360,  about  a.d.  211. 

I  Bk.  viii.  U.  861-500,  Ewald  declares  to  be  nan-Sibyntaw.] 
Bks.  1.  IL  UL  II.  l-ee,  about  a.o.  300. 

Bks.  xi.  xiL  xUL  xiv.,  much  later :  Ewald  imagines  reterencee  t* 
the  emperor  Odenatns  and  to  the  rise  of  Islam  I 

Further  discussions  ot  dates  ot  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
dUIerent  books  may  be  found  In  FriedUeb,  Onus.  SihyU.  (Leipzig, 
1852),  or  Bleek  (TAeoi.  ZriUehrifl,  Berlin,  1819X  or  Dechent  (see 
above).  The  different  Judgments  arrived  at  by  these  writers 
would  probably  be  rectified  by  a  closer  stud)'  ot  the  whole  body 
of  SibylUne  literature.  So  tar,  the  best  guide  is  Alexandre, 
whose  Exaurtu*  is  a  monument  ot  patiently  accumulated  facta. 

Eomoxs  OF  THB  SiBTUiiin  Obacles.— The  first  published  por- 
tion ot  the  SibylUnes  was  the  famous  acrostic,  'IsnM  X^tmK,  0m« 
UK,  which  was  printed  by  Aldus.  The  first  ed.  was  due 
to  Xystos  Betuleus  (Sixtus  Birken)  at  Basel  in  1545.  It  oon- 
tahied  the  first  eight  books.  The  seoond  (Lat.)  ed.  was  issued 
from  the  ssme  printing-house  (John  Oporinus)  in  the  toUowing 
year.  The  third  (Or.-Lat)  appeared  at  Basel  bi  1555.  The 
fourth  ed.  (that  ot  Opaop<Bus  =  Koch)  appeared  at  Paris  in  15M, 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  editor.  In  1817  the  coUeotioo 
was  expanded  by  Cardinal  Uai's  discovery  of  the  Books  xi.-xlv., 
which  wen  printed  first  in  his  Scriftonm  vet.  now  eoUeetia, 
vol.  iiL  pt.  3.  Of  more  modem  edd.  the  ones  In  common  use 
are  those  of  FriedUeb  (Leipzig,  1852),  Alexandre  (Paris,  1860X 
and  Rzach.  Ot  these,  the  last,  published  at  Prague  in  18S1,  Is 
by  tar  the  best  for  the  text ;  it  contains  no  excursus,  but  has  a 
brief  critical  preface,  and  a  most  valuable  appendix  exhibiting 
the  dependence  ot  the  SibylUnes  on  Homer,  uesiod,  the  Orphic 
hymns,  etc.  Wth  the  text  ot  itsach  and  the  excursus  ot 
Alexandre,  the  student  can  find  out  almost  aU  that  is  known  o< 
the  SIbyUines.  It  is  necessary  to  add  a  final  caution  with  regard 
to  the  quotation  ot  the  books.  Then  is  a  fluctuation  in  their 
numbering  on  the  part  ot  the  editors,  due  to  the  imperiection 
ot  the  series.  The  last  four  books,  for  example,  an  numbend 
tx.  X.  xL  and  xU.  by  FriedUeb. 

[Since  the  writing  of  the  foregoing  article, 
Geffcken's  tract,  entiUed  Kompotition  una  ErUsteh- 
unffszeit  der  Oracula  Sibyllina,  has  appeared,  to 
which  the  student  is  referred  for  the  latest  view  of 
the  subject.]  J.  Bbmdbl  Hasbis. 

SAMABITAH  PENTATEUCH.— L  HiSTORlCAi. 

CONNEXION  BETWEEN  TBB  SAHABTTANS  AND  THB 

Pentateuch. — The  Samaritans  are  a  mixed  race, 
sprung  from  the  remnants  of  the  ten  tribes  which 
lost  their  independence  in  B.C.  722,  and  from  the 
foreign  colonists  who  were  settled  by  the  Assyrian 
kings  in  Central  Palestine.  Hence  the  question 
arises  whether  the  Pentateuch  was  already  known 
to  the  subjects  of  tiie  Kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
It  might  M  supposed  that  this  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  single  reason 
that  the  Jahweh  cultna  introduced  by  Jeroboam  I. 
(1  K  12^)  deviated  to  so  large  an  extent  from  the 
Law.  This  argument,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
decisive,  for  even  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  e.^.  under 
Ahaz  (2K  16*)  and  Muiasseh  (21"-)i  witnessed 
frequent  and  serious  departures  from  the  legitimate 
religion.  But  there  is  at  least  one  valid  ground 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  was  first 
accepted  by  the  Samaritans  after  the  Exile.  Why 
was  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
building  of  the  second  temple  (Ezr  4''-)  refused 
by  the  neads  of  the  Jerusalem  community  (v.»)? 
Very  probably  because  the  Jews  were  aware  that 
the  Samaritans  did  not  as  yet  possess  the  Law- 
book. It  is  hard  to  suppose  that,  otherwise,  they 
would  have  been  met  with  this  refusal.  Further, 
one  who,  like  the  present  writer,  regards  the 
modem  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  as  essentially 
correct,  has  a  second  decisive  reason  for  adopting 
the  above  view.  Or  does  the  very  existence  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
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Moelnaiati  at  which  moet  repreaentatives  of  modem 
Pentateocbal  eriticism  have  arrived,  namely,  that 
the  aonroes  of  the  Pentateuch  were  united  by  Ezra 
Into  the  one  stream  which  we  see  in  our  Penta- 
tenoh  ?  At  the  present  day  there  is  scarcely  any 
longer  a  single  writer  who  woald  claim  that  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  supplies  any  argument 
against  the  critical  position.  No  such  claim  is 
nuuie,  for  instance,  by  C.  F.  Keil  in  his  Einleitwng 
md.AT,  1873,  §  204,  or  by  Ed.  Rapprecht  in  Dea 
Baua*  Lorung,  U.  L  (1896)  p.  196  f.,  or  by  the 
Soman  Cathouo  Fr.  Kaulen  in  his  EitUeUung  m 
di»  HeUige  Sehri/t,  1892,  §  194. 

How  long  after  Ezra's  time  it  was  when  the 
Samaritans  accept«d  the  Pentateuch  is  uncertain. 
They  mav  have  already  done  so  at  the  time  that 
NehemiaL,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to 
Jerusalem  (b.0.  433),  expelled  the  son  of  Joiada, 
the  high  priest,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Samaritan  prince  Sanballat  (Neh  IS'").  For  there 
was  hostility  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
even  at  a  mnch  later  period,  although  the  latter 
had  adopted  the  Law.  But  the  view  that  appears 
to  be  moet  probable  is  that  the  above-mentioned 
■on  of  the  high  priest  induced  the  Samaritans  both 
to  accept  the  Pentateuch  and  to  build  a  temple  of 
their  own  npon  Mt.  (Jerizim.  It  is  well  known 
that  Josephus  {Ant.  XI.  viiL  2)  relates  how  Man- 
aaaeh,  son  of  the  high  priest  'laSSoOt,  and  son-in-law 
of  the  Samaritan  {nrince  ZovajSaXXdrqt,  fied  to  the 
Samaritans  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  king  Darius 
Codomannns.  But  here,  in  all  probability,  we  have 
simply  a  chronological  errof ,  for  later  writers  were 
weak  in  their  knowledge  of  the  chronology  of  the 
post-exilic  period.  For  instance,  in  To  1"'''  the 
yean  701-681  are  compressed  into  rtuHiKom.  or 
Tmapdjcorra  iifUpai  (Fritzsche,  Libri  apocryphi,  pp. 
110, 113),  and  in  Stder  'clam  rabba  30  it  is  said  that 
the  mle  of  the  Persians  after  the  building  of  the 
aeoond  temple  lasted  only  34  years  (see,  further, 
art.  by  the  present  writer  in  Expos.  Timet,  x. 
[1899]  p.  267).  Nor  are  there  wanting  in  the  post- 
BiUical  tradition  indications  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  near  the  time  of  Ezra  that  the  Samari- 
taaa  accepted  the  Pentateuch.  For  instance,  in 
Bab.  Talm.  (Sanhed.  216)  we  read:  'The  Torah 
was  originallv  revealed  in  the  Hebrew  character 
and  in  the  holy  [i.s.  Hebrew]  language,  the  second 
time  in  the  Assyrian  character  and  in  the  Aramaic 
langnage,  and  Israel  chose  the  Assyrian  character 
and  the  holy  langnage,  whereas  it  gave  over  the 
Hebrew  chsracter  and  the  Aramaic  language  to 
the  liiUnu.'  *  This  second  revelation  of  the  Law 
which  is  here  presupposed,  has  in  view  the  activity 
whieh,  according  to  other  passages  of  the  tradition, 
Bm  displayed  with  reference  to  the  Pentateuch. 
For  instance,  in  Bab.  Talm.  {$ukkd  20a)  it  is  said  : 
'The  Torah  was  forgotten  by  the  Israelites  until 
Ezra  came  from  Babylon  and  restored  it '  (other 
pasMges  are  translated  in  KOnig's  Einieit.  m  d. 
AT,  p.  SMI  f.).  Nor  is  there  anytning  inexplicable 
in  oie  eironmstance  that  the  Stumaritans,  about  the 
year  B.a  433,  accepted  no  part  of  the  OT  but  the 
Pentateuch,  for  even  the  Jews  exalted  the  Torah 
above  the  other  parts  of  the  OT.  The  Mishna 
«na«ta  in  MegilUl  iiL  1 :  '  If  one  sells  books  (t.e. 
parts  of  the  OT  other  than  the  Pentateuch),  he 
may  take  a  Torah  in  exchange ;  but  if  one  sells  a 
Torah  he  may  not  take  other  books  in  exchange ' 
(many  farther  testimonies  to  this  later  apprecia- 
ti<m  of  the  Toiah  above  the  rest  of  the  OT  will 
be  fonnd  in  KOnig's  Einieit.  p.  456  f.). 

L«tar  Dotioea  of  theaotual  existence  of  the  Samultaii  Penta- 
traob  are  found  In  the  Talmud  (of.  Zach.  Fnmkel,  (Titter  den 


view  ot  L,  BUn.  etui'iitii  ia  hi*  progmnnM  'Zur 
Elnleitaiv  in  die  benTSdirift,'  18S4,  p.  74,  that  the  term 
AiMw  here  doc*  not  retar  to  the  Sunorftans,  wlU  not  hold  ite 


Bi^Mmi*rfdUlttin^^<llumBxm^^  mif  die  alaumdr.  Bmnm 
«u(u,jp.  ZiS),  in  Orisea  (wlwse  Hmipla  reads  on  the  margio  at 
No  ISr  A  Mm3  mirk  b  rw  n»  Im/AmfUTm  iMpmlmm  pmfi*)ututt), 
and  in  Jerome  (Pnkmi  geUtatui :  '  Samaritaai  Peatateuehum 
totidem  Uteris  fariptftant,  flcnris  tantiun  et  apidbos  diiorep- 
antes*).  Bat  about  the  year  iLD.  1600  not  even  a  aoliolar  like 
Scallger  iD»  emmdatUmt  temjwrum,  lib.  7)  aware  whether 
there  ware  coflat  ot  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  In  exiatence  In 
theEaet.  At  last,  ia  the  year  1610  Piedro  della  Yalle  purohued 
a  complete  manuscript  ot  this  Pentateuch  from  the  Samaritans 
at  Damascus.  Between  the  yean  16tO  and  lesOCssher  collected 

in  the  East  i"        '      -  -    —      ••  ■  

work  hare  t 

1784-88,  rol.   ,         ,  .    . 

Harkary,  Kataiog  dsr  SamartUm.  Pmtatnduodiea  in  St. 
PtUnburn,  1874.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  first  prirUtd, 
under  the  saperintendence  ot  Job.  Moiinus,  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
glott  (1646)i  A  second  impression  appeared  in  the  London 
Polyglott  Awn  It  was  published,  transcribed  in  the  square 
character,  by  Blayney  at  Oztord  In  1780.  Its  peooliarities  are 
also  set  tortb  ia  a  separate  oidamn  of  Kennksotrs  Vttu$  T»t. 

sum  sarilt  ItetimUnu  (Oxonii,  1776-8qX  and  ia  B.  Peter- 
mann'a  extremely  interesting  work,  Vemch  tbitr  hebriKtekm 
Formmlehn  fuuA  dsr  Auupradi*  dsr  Asut^fsn  Samaritantr, 
1868,  pp.  210-326.  In  the  latter  wiU  be  found  also  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  whole  ot  the  Book  ot  Qeneels,  a*  Amram,  the  then 
hijth  priest  ot  the  Samaritan  community  at  NkU&s,  dictated  it 
to  Petermann  (pp.  161-218)i 

iL  COMPABISON    BBTWBEN    TBI  SAHARITAN- 

Hebrbw  and  the  Jewish  -  Hsbbew  Penta- 
teuch.— (a)  The  character  of  the  MSS,  and  the 
method  of  dividing  the  text. — ^The  Samaritan  manu- 
scripts, like  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  ones, 
are  of  parchment  or  paper ;  tiw  Samaritans  like- 
wise preferred  the  roll  form  for  use  in  Divine 
worship.  The  Samaritan  MSS  want  the  vowel 
signs  and  the  accents,  which  are  employed  in  the 
Jewish  Pentateuch.  In  lien  of  these  they  exhibit 
the  following  signs :  a  point  separates  each  word 
from  the  next ;  two  points,  similar  to  the  colon  in 
modem  languages,  mark  off  smaller  and  larger 
paragraphs  (Kohn,  Zvr  Sprache,  Lift.,  u.  Dogmaiik 
d.  Samaritaner,  p.  1  f.).  The  whole  Pentateuch  is 
divided  by  the  Siunaritans  into  sections  which  they 
call  mp  [kafin).  Of  these  they  reckon  in  the 
Pentatench  966  (Hupfeld,  ZDMO.im,  p.  20),  while 
the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  count  in  the  Torah 
879  close  and  290  open  panuhas  (cf.  Kbnig,  Einieit. 
p.  463). 

(i)  Linguistic  differences.  The  vowel  letters  are 
much  more  frequently  employed  in  the  Samaritan 
than  in  the  MT.  Even  shlwa  is  many  times  indi- 
cated by  1  or  ' :  for  instance,  nvjiK,  a  form  which 
the  MT  tirxt  exhibits  in  2  Ch  8",  is  written  by  the 
Samaritan  in  Dt  28",  or  mr>i  is  read  for  Tir'j  in 
Dt  3'*.  The  orthography  which  the  MT  favours, 
especially  in.  the  earlier  parts  of  the  OT,  agrees 
still  oftener  with  that  found  on  the  Jewish  coins. 
Bat  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  thus  reflects  the 
latest  stage  of  development  reached  by  Hebrew 
orthography  within  the  OT,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  goes  even  beyond  this.  In  the  matter  of 
pronotmt,  the  nnosual  forms  are  regularly  changed 
into  the  usual  ones.  For  instance,  mn,  which  in 
the  Pentateuch  (6n  2"  etc)  stands  for  the  later 
M',n  105  times,  and  which  is  idtered  in  the  MT  only 
in  the  margin,  is  replaced  by  msi  in  the  Samaritan 
in  the  text.  The  form  vnji,  which  is  permitted  in 
the  MT,  is  changed  in  the  Samaritan  into  iimx 
(6n  42",  Ex  16"-,  Nu  32").  As  to  the  conjugation 
of  verbs,  the  lightened  form  of  the  imperfect,  the 
so-called  jussive,  is  almost  always  changed  into  the 
ordinary  form :  3^,1  (6n  32>)  is  replaced  by  aivn 
(read  by  the  high  priest  Amram  as  uyeshCv) ;  irv 
(41")  by  nirr  (yere'i) ;  rjuj  (31»  41>»)  by  .nmio  (wtreH). 
— In  the  declension  of  nouns,  the  endings  in  -6  and 
■t,  which,  in  spite  of  J.  Barth  (ZDMG,  1899,  p.  598), 
are  to  be  considered  relics  of  the  old  case-endings, 
are  almost  uniformly  dropped :  appears  as  n'n 
in  Gn  1"*  (wa  of  Nu  23"  24»-'»is  left  unaltered); 
<n3]]  as  naiu  {aenmoat)  in  6n  81** ;  and  nov'u  as  ro'* 
in  Ex  15**.  In  the  construction  of  nouns,  many  of 
the  marks  are  obliterated  which  point  to  a  nomen. 
generis  being  of  common  gender :  «  ^.  ipi  *  young 
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maiden '  (Gn  24'<- 1«-  a  "  34»- Dt  22'»  »  [excent 
v.^T).  trhich  the  Massoretes  altered  on/y  in  tXi 
margin,  is  changed  into  niy:  [ndra)  in  the  text  of 
the  Samaritan  (cf.  Gesenius,  de  Pentateuch*  Sam- 
mritatii  origine,  etc.  p.  28  If.).  The  solitary  occur- 
rence of  p  which  the  present  writer  (Lehrgeb.  iL 
293)  has  been  able  to  discover  before  the  article  in 
the  Pentateuch  is  livcs  of  Gn  6",  and  this  dis- 
appears in  the  iryn  ^  (min  ddph)  of  the  Samaritan. 
— In  the  lexical  sphere,  the  followine  differences 
are  worthy  of  note :  iS* '  beget '  is  replaced  by  the 
form  that  became  usual  in  later  times,  i<S.i,  in 
Gn  lO'  and  22^.  The  verb  nil,  which  is  need  in 
Ex  21»  »  »i  of  the  'pushing 'of  an  ox,  is  re- 
pliieed  by  the  more  familiar  verb  nsn  'strike.' — 
Dilt'erences  of  a  syntactical  or  stylistic  kind  are 
the  following :  the  sentence  -h.;  niC>  ntto  jaSn  (MT 
of  Gn  17"  '  shall  a  child  be  born  to  one  who  is  a 
hundred  years  old?'  LXX  tl  tQ  iKaTovriuTti  yen}- 
<rcrai  vilni)  is  in  perfect  a^eement  with  the 
Hebrew  lineuistic  usage  as  this  appears  in  Gn  4** 
etc.  But  the  Samaritan  has  missed  this  construc- 
tion, and  substituted  the  easier  alben  maat  shena 
ulM  (t^k),  '  shall  I  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years 
beget  a  child  ? '  In  the  MT  of  Gn  7'  the  formula 
^Bf  HI]  d-K  appears  alongside  of  the  synonymous  pair 
of  words  nji;^!  i;)  (v.').  This  variety  of  expression 
disappears  in  the  Samaritan,  which  uses  the  latter 
formula  in  both  verses.  The  asyndetic  fy  (Gn  1"), 
'tf  {9'),  D''?B3n  (6*),  D'DP  (v.»),  are  changed  into  njn 
etc.,  and  greater  clearness  is  thus  obtained. — 
Under  the  itame  heading  may  be  ranged  certain 
phenomena  of  diction,  due  to  the  Aramaic  dialect, 
which  afterwards  became  naturalized  among  the 
Samaritans.  For  instance,  we  find  btv;  for  btik 
(Gn  S*),  D'nai  for  O'naj  (7"),  "cp  for  tdh  'wine' 
(Dt  32").  The  gutturals  are  thus  very  frequently 
interchanged,  because  to  the  Samaritan  copyist, 
■ccostomed  to  the  Aramaic  dialect,  they  had  lost 
their  distinctive  phonetic  values.  To  the  same 
cause  are  due  such  forms  as  that  of  the  pronoun 
im  (Gn  12»-"  24"  «')  and  i-rm  (31»),  or  of  'npra  (for 
npnji  Gn  18"),  the  infinitive  mxth  (for  ni^  9"), 
etc.  (cf.  Gesenius,  I.e.  p.  63  If.). 

(c)  Material  differences :  (a)  many  passages  are 
altered  or  supplemented  from  paralkl  passages. 
For  instance,  nbpR  li^  of  Gn  IS"*-  is  replaced  in  the 
Samaritan  by  n'nr«  l&  aihit,  after  vv.*  The 
servant  of  Moses  is  called  in  the  MT  sometimes 
fipin  (Nu  13»- Dt  32*«),  and  sometimes  p(i)ii^.T  (Ex 
17W.UI.  24»  etc.),  but  the  Samaritan  writes  the 
latter  form  even  in  the  three  passages  in  which 
the  change  of  Hoshea  into  JeJioshtui  is  recorded, 
so  that  we  read  in  Nu  13"  'and  Moses  called 
Jehoshna,  the  son  of  Nan,  Jehoshua'  I  Again,  in 
Gn  ll'^-"  the  formnla  is  ngnlarly  added,  'and  all 
the  years  of  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  years,  and  he  died,' 
which  is  derived  from  the  parallel  genealogy  (&'•). 
In  17"*  'on  the  eighth  day'  is  r^td  in  harmony 
with  the  parallel  passage.  After  3(P  we  find  a  long 
addition,  which  is  borrowed  from  81".  Specially 
striking  is  the  following  series  of  passages :  Ex  6' 
(cf.  14")  7"  (of.  vv.»»-")  7*  (cf.  vv.»-»)  8"  (cf.  w.  »•-"') 
!)»•'»  10*  il«  (cf.  4««-)  18*  (cf.  Dt  l"-")  20"  (cf.  Dt 
27»- »-')  20"'  (cf.  Dt  6*- "  18"-*'  5»"  )  39",  Nu  4"  10" 
12"  13»  20"  21"'- »  27"  31*  Dt  27  5"  10'.  The 
remarkable  circumstance  about  all  these  passages 
is  that  in  every  instance  where  it  is  recorded  that 
Moses  said  or  did  something,  this  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  in  so  many  words  that  it 
was  a  Divine  command  that  he  should  act  so,  and, 
wherever  a  Divine  command  is  recorded,  this  is  re- 
peated in  the  same  terms  when  we  are  told  that 
Moses  fulfilled  it.  This  is  a  carrying  to  the  ex- 
treme of  that  pleonastic  form  of  expression  which 
may  be  observed  also  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Jewish-Hebrew  Pentateuch  (cf.  KOnig,  Stilistik, 
etc.  pp.  169, 172, 176).    That  the  above  passages 


in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  of  secondary 
origin  is  suiticiently  evident  from  the  circumstance 
that  its  text  there  nas  not  the  support  of  a  single 

ancient  witness  (/3)  There  are  diiterenoes  due  to 

a  religious  or  other  like  interest.  The  statement 
in  Gn  2* ' n  TViXS  o^3  o'.-Ag  Sjn,  '  and  God  declared 
all  bis  work  finished  (see  KOnig,  Syntax,  %  956) 
on  the  seventh  day'  was  not  understood,  and  so 
the  seventh  was  changed  into  the  sixth  day  (Sam. 
bey&m  eshshishshi).  The  number  430  years, 
during  which  the  Hebrews  sojourned  in  Egypt, 
according  to  the  MT  of  Ex  12*,  appeared  to  be 
too  large,  and  hence  the  expression  iva  rwa  'in 
the  land  of  Canaan '  was  inserted  before  the  words 
•in  the  land  of  Egypt.'  (By  the  war,  the  MT  of 
Ex  12*>  is  shown  by  Ezk  4"-  to  have  oeen  the  text 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  for  the 
3904-40  years  of  Ezk  4"-  are  nothing  else  than  a 
reflexion  of  the  430  rears  of  the  Ej<yptian  bondage 
of  Israel).  Again,  the  plural  predicate  with  which 
o-nbK  '  God'  is  oonpled  in  Gn  20"  31"  ^  and  Ex 
22",  is  changed  into  a  singular,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  polytheism  (Kohn,  de  Samari- 
tanoPentateucho,  p.  22). — Another  group  is  formed 
by  the  following  passages. — The  statement  in  Ex 
24»  nm  <  and  they  beheld  («e.  Grod),'  is  replaced  by 
iiriKi  'and  they  eleaved  to  (God),'  the  idea  being 
that  the  Deity  must  have  been  strictly  invisible. 
The  conception  of  God  was  thns  transcendentalized. 
In  obedience  to  the  same  motive,  so-called  inter- 
mediary beings  are  introduced  between  God  and 
man,  cnSn  ('God')  being  replaced  by  cnhtt  aitSo 
('an  an^el  of  God')  in  Nu  22»  23*,  and  m.T  by 
.T1.T  am'yo  in  vv.»- ".  Conversely,  ( '  the  angel  ) 
is  once,  Gn  48",  changed  into  aSon  ('  the  king*),  in 
order  to  avoid  attributing  to  the  angel  what  God 
Himself  bad  accomplished,  namely,  the  deliverance 
of  Jacob.  The  Samaritans  showed  themselves  in 
other  instances  as  well  very  jealous  for  the  char- 
acter of  God.  From  this  motive  they  changed 
the  words  <  take  all  the  heads  of  the  people  and 
hang  them  up'  (Nu  25**-)  into  'command  that 
they  slay  the  men  who  attached  themselves  to 
BasJ-peor,'  the  command  as  it  runs  in  the  MT 
appearing  to  involve  an  injustice  on  the  part  of 
Gr<xi.  To  the  same  category  belongs  the  substitu- 
tion of  '  hero  (*na<})  of  war '  for  '  man  (i>'ij)  of  war,' 
as  a  designation  of  God  in  Ex  16*. — Yet  another 
group  of  difiTerences  have  for  their  aim  the  securing 
of  the  aesthetic  purity  of  the  Law.  The  Samaritans, 
for  instance,  have  not  only  taken  into  the  text 
those  marginal  readings  which  the  Jewish  Mas- 
soretes  adopted  for  cesthetic  reasons  (Dt  28'°),  but 
have  replaced  the  term  vpao  '  his  secrets'  (25")  by 
m/z  'his  flesh.' — Finally,  it  was  upon  national 
grounds  that  the  name  Sry  ('Ebal)  was  exchanged 
for  DM'-u  (Gerizim)  in  Dt  27*.  It  has  been  shown, 
notably  by  Verschuir  (in  No.  iiL  of  his  Disserta- 
tione*  phuologica-exegetioB,  1773),  that  the  con- 
text demands  the  building  of  the  altar  nowhere 
bat  upon  Mt.  'Ebol.  Grod  is  presented  especially 
as  witness  to  the  oath  and  as  avenger  of  any 
breach  of  it  (29'*'  "),  and  accordingly  we  look 
both  for  the  building  of  the  altar  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Divine  presence,  and  for  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fice by  the  people,  upon  thcU  mountain  from  which 
the  curse  was  proclaimed  (27").  After  the  Sam- 
aritans, moved  probably  by  27"  where  Grerizim  is 
named  as  the  mount  of  blessing,  had  built  their 
temple  upon  this  mountain  to  the  south  of  Shechem, 
they  would  be  led  naturally  enough  to  introduce 
the  name  Gerizim  in  v.*.  The  Jews,  on  the  other 
band,  had  no  interest  to  substitute  the  name  'Etal 
for  the  name  Gerizim,  for  the  point  that  concerned 
them  was  not  whether  (Serizim  or  'Ebal  was  to 
have  the  preference,  but  whether  the  hegemony 
belonged  to  Gerizim  or  to  Zion  (Jii  4"). 
In  view  of  all  these  differences  between  the 
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JewUh-Hebiew  and  the  Samaritan-Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuch, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  the 
Samaritanspoasen  is  a  later  form  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Whether  we  look  at  the  groups  dealing 
with  linguistic  difTerences  or  at  those  connected 
with  the  subject-maMer,  the  indications  point  to 
a  late  period  A  sufficient  evidence  of  this  is 
supplied  by  the  Jewish  margined  readings  which 
are  taken  by  the  Samaritans  into  the  text  itself, 
but  the  same  condnsion  follows  equally  from  the 
theological  peculiarities  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch which  have  been  mentioned  above.  For 
the  same  transcendentalizing  of  the  conception  of 
Giod  is  met  with  also  in  the  later  Mrritings  of  the 
Jews:  e.g.  the  statement  'and  God  was  grieved' 
(Gn  6*)  is  replaced  in  the  Targam  of  Onkeloe  by 
'  and  He  commanded  by  H  is  k-o<d  ( uiord)  to  destroy 
their  energies  aooording  to  His  will.' 

iiL  Relation  of  thx  Samaritan  Pkntateucb 
TO  TUB  Hellenistic  (i.e.  the  Sxptoaoint).— (a) 
Both  these  forms  of  the  Pentateneh  i^iee  in  many 
details  of  form.  For  instance,  both,  differing  in'  this 
from  the  MT,  have  an '  and '  before  '  tree '  in  Gn  1" 
(MT  fs,  Sam.  wef,  LXX  ical  (i;\or).  The  case  is  the 
same  in  3"  (n^ij^Sy  wel  a'Uhsha,  koX  rj  yvraucl), 
8*  {Cfhian  vxtnnephilem,  ol  Si  ylyarrn),  and  e"- 
Again,  both  have  in  common  some  considerable 
deviations  from  the  MT.  In  Gn  2*  the  LXX, 
like  the  Samaritan,  has  replaced  '  on  the  seventh 
Aa^'  Kir  "on  the  sixth  day'  {ri  iyUpf  Tji  ticrg). 


Initeaif  of  the  strange  order  'etuth  and  heaven 
which  the  MT  exhibits  in  Gn  2*'',  the  other  two 
forms  of  the  Pentateuch  have  the  more  usual 
succession  of  the  two  words  {shamim  tcaaref,  rbr 
oipaybr  Kol  -riiv  yv")-  Both  supplement  the  words 
of  Cain  in  4*  by  '  let  ns  go  into  the  field '  (nelaka 
athshadi,  SUKSuiur  tit  t6  veSlm).  Both  interpolate 
into  the  MT  of  Ex  12*  the  words  '  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,'  but,  while  the  Samaritan  has  this  addition 
be/ore,  (he  LXX  has  it  after,  the  words  'in  the 
kmd  of  Egypt.'  Finally,  the  Samaritan  and  the 
LXX  agree  in  some  of  the  expansions  of  the  MT 
which  are  derived  from  parallel  passages.  For 
instance,  in  Gn  1'*  there  is  the  addition  '  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth'  {la'Sr  al  aaref,  tit  ibaOffur 
M  "nt),  and  in  11"  'and  the  tower  {toit 
emmegdal,  aU  rbv  ■/ripyor)  is  added. 

(6)  Differences  between  the  Samaritan  and  the 
LXX.  As  r^ards  the  use  of  'and,'  the  LXX 
agrees  with  the  MT  in  Gn  0*  (cen  p^x,  SUaun 
ri\tiot,  against  Sam.  fadiljf  vtamem).  The  LXX 
prefers  asyndesis  in  rir  ZiJ/t,  tAv  Xd/t,  rir  'U4t9,  as 
against  the  sjmdeeis  of  the  MT  ('Shem,  Qam,  and 
Japheth ')  and  the  polysvndesls  of  the  Samaritan 
[it  Shem  wit  Am  wit  Yepnet).  In  2*  the  cnvn  of  the 
MT  and  the  i  'ASd/i  oi  the  LXX  agree,  but  the 
Samaritan  has  the  anarthrous  o-ik  (adam),  whereas 
in  3"  the  article  is  wanting  alike  in  the  Samaritan 
(adam)  and  the  LXX  ('ASdM).  In  3'  the  MT  and 
the  LXX  have  the  simple  expAMaion  '  the  tree,' 
bnt  the  Samaritan  reads  'this  tree'  [dif  coze). 
The  LXX  has  different  numbers  from  the  Samaritan 
in  the  genealogies  of  Gn  5"-  and  ll""-.  Finally, 
in  the  sphere  of  religion,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
has  retained  the  Divine  name  Jahweh  in  its  text, 
only  that  the  Samaritans  read  for  it  Shema  (Peter- 
mann.  I.e.  p.  162),  which  means  'the  name'  Kai' 
Hoxn'.  This  use  of  the  expression  '  the  name '  has 
the  foundation  already  laid  for  it  in  Lv  24",  and 
makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Mishna  in  the  words '  Let  him  offer  a  short  prayer, 
saying,  Help,  O  name  (D7?)i  thypeople  the  remnant 
of  Israel'  (BA-atA<5<A  iv.  4).  The  Greek  Jew  has 
already  replaced  in  his  text  the  most  holy  Kama 
nvr  {JoAwen)  by  the  expression '  the  LORD '  (i  xipiot) 
which  the  Hebrew  Jews  placed  in  the  margin. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  Jew  has  retained 
the  term  'God'  in  Nu  22*>  and  23^  (i  Btbt),  whereas 


the  Samaritan  has  introduced  the  expression  '  angel 
of  God,'  thus  raising  the  Deity  above  any  inter- 
course with  man. 

iv.  Source  of  the  Peculiaritixs  of  the 
Saharitan  Pentateuch.  —  Four  principal  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  to  aoooout  for  these 
peculiarities. 

(a)  Hay  not  the  teatara  in  whiofa  the  Sunsrltui  and  the 
Oreek  PeoUtooch  aoree  with  one  another,  and  differ  from  the 
Jewiah-Hebrew  Pentateuch,  tie  traoeabla  directly  to  certain 
views  and  alma  of  later  acriUam  t  Ttaia  is  not  only  poarible,  but 
!■  even  positively  (avoored  by  the  drctmutance  that  the  relation 
of  the  Samaritan  and  the  Oreeic  to  (he  Jewiih  Pentateuch  is  a 
mixture  ot  afreement  and  difference.  Let  na  look  at  two 
examples.  The  later  scribes  held  that  DIM  in  On  ZX"- ia  not  the 
nommoKpaUaUmm, 'man,' but  the  proper  name 'Adam.'  Thia 
common  opinion,  however,  found  expression  in  various  wavs. 
The  Hebrew-Jewish  Maanretes  pronounced,  in  2>o  Si'->i  U- 
aiam,  {.«.  without  the  article,  oecause  this  waa  possible  in 
these  three  paaaages  without  alteration  of  the  tact,  wnich  in  the 
other  two  paaaagea  (2>  9")  would  have  had  to  be  altered  to  get 
rid  of  the  article.  The  Oreek  Jew  likewise  retains  the  article  in 
Z»  (J  'Kiiix)  and  drop*  It  only  in  8^1.  But  Mm  Samaritan  in 
both  these  passages  baa  introduced  the  anarthrous  word  OIK 
(fidam)  into  the  text.  Again,  the  view  that  the  430  years  of 
Ex  12«>  included  Israel's  aojoum  in  Canaan  and  Eforpt,  flnda 
expression  in  iiihrmt  ways  m  the  Samaritan  and  in  uie  LXX. 

(6)  Is  it  more  likely  that  the  readings  wherein  the  Samaritan 
and  the  LXX  agree  in  differing  from  the  HT  were  found  in 
older  Hebrew  codices  ?  (Abr.  Qeiger,  Unehrifl  u.  UAtrtttztmgtn, 
p.  98  f . ;  de  Wette-Schiader,  BvnUU.  p.  98 ;  Vatke,  EifU»U.  p. 
109X  There  are  traces,  ot  oourse,  ot  Jewish-Hebrew  HSS  whose 
text  deviates  in  some  pointa  from  tiie  MT.  For  instance,  the 
tract  $4>MHm  (vL  4)  relates  that  'Three  books  were  found  in 
the  foreooort  (nn)];^:  in  one  was  found  written  kvi  eleven 
times,  and  in  two  ocn  alevai  times,  and  the  two  were  declared 
to  be  right,  and  the  one  was  left  out  of  account.'  That  ia  to 
say,  a  manuscript  was  discovered  in  the  forecourt  ot  the  temple 
in  wliich  the  personal  pronoun  ot  the  trd  pen.  sing,  waa  ex- 
pressed by  Kin  not  only  in  the  well-known  196  passages,  but  also 
in  the  other  eleven  passages  ot  the  Pentateuch,  where  that  pro- 
noun occurs.  Tet  this  is  bnt  a  weak  support  for  the  view  that 
at  one  time  a  Jewiah-Hebrew  MS  of  the  Pentateuch  contained 
the  peculiarities  wherein  the  Samaritan  and  the  LXX  differ  from 
the  MT.  Or  may  it  be  soppoaed  that  a  Jewiah-Hebrew  MS  of 
thia  kind  took  its  rise  amongst  tbs  Hellenistia  Jews  in  Egypt? 
(Riehm,  BinML  iL  4461  At  all  evanta,  the  accounts  we  have 
ot  the  origin  ot  the  LXX  know  nothiiu;  ot  Egyptian  MSB  ol  the 
Het>.  Pentatsoab  which  tormad  tha  Saala  ot  the  Greek  trana- 
lation. 

(c)  Or  are  we  to  hold  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
subsequently  corrected  from  the  Qreakt  (Ed.  BSlil,  Di»  aUUet. 
CUaU  im  NT,  p.  171).  TUs  view  oaonot  be  set  iom  aa 
absolutely  hnpoasible,  Imt  it  mlaas  new  and  difflcolt  qnesttona. 
Waa  there  oooe  a  Greek  Peotatenob,  which  was  simply  copied 
by  the  Bamaritanst  There  Is  do  eridenoe  tor  this,  nor  u  it 
likely.  On  the  other  band.  It  the  present  text  of  the  LXX  waa 
used  by  the  Samaritans  tor  correoting  their  Pentateneh,  why 
did  they  adopt  only  a  portion  ot  the  peooliarities  of  tha  LXX  t 

(d)  1110  same  difBculUea  arise  it  we  asaimia  that  it  was  a 
Samaritan-Hebrew  codex  (Eiohhom,  BinUSt.  U.  (MIL)  or  a 
Samaritan-Oreek  oodaxtKohn,  SamarUmStcU  Sttidim,  p.  tSff.) 
that  waa  translated  at  Alexandria.  For,  hi  the  first  place,  tradi- 
tion knows  notliing  ot  this.  Secondly,  it  ia  not  in  the  least  likely 
that  aa  early  as  the  Srd  cent.  B.C.,  when  the  so-called  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Psntatsnoh  originated,  so  many  Samaritans  bad 
adopted  the  Chreak  langnaga  that  a  Or«ek  translation  of  the 
Pentateneh  wonld  liave  oaen  executed  for  their  use.  It  ia  true 
there  are  4S  Greek  passages  which  are  marked  byOrigen  aavi 
iMIimfurmh  (Field,  Orlgenit  Btceaptonm  gum  aupsrsunt,  p. 
Ixzxiiff.X  It  is  alio  certain  that  these  passages  are  relica  of  a 
completa  Oiaak  translatfon  ot  the  Pentateuch  (Kohn,  'Oaa 
Samardtikon'  in  Manata^ri/t  /,  OtteK  «,  Wi—eiueh.  d. 
Judenthwmi,  18S4,  pp.  1-7, 49-07),  which  was  prepared  tor  the 
use  of  Samaritans  living  in  Greek-speakinff  countoiea.  For  we 
are  told  that  8ymma<£us  put  forward  ma  Greek  tranalation 
in  opposition  to  a  Oreek  translation  which  was  current  among 
the  Samaritana  (Epiphanlus,  ds  Ponderifrtu  it  Mmmrit,  c.  16X 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest jprobabiii^  that  thia  Graek 
tranalation  was  older  than  the  LxX. 

When  all  these  considerations  are  taken  mts 
account,  the  first  of  the  views  enumerated  abova 
remains  the  most  probable,  namely,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ditferences  which  show  themselves  be- 
tween the  MT  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
grew  up  through  the  influence  of  later  currents  of 
thought,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
the  differences  between  the  MT  and  the  LXX. 

We  see  the  influence  of  later  hermeneiitics  and 
theology  contintiing  to  work  in  another  form  which 
the  Pentateuch  assumed  among  the  Samaritans, 
and  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Samaritan 
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Pentateuch  hitherto  spoken  of.  When  the  W. 
Aramaic  dialect  had  inuiulnted  also  Central  Pales- 
tine, the  Samaritan-Hebrew  Pentateuch  was  tratu- 
lated  into  this  new  country  dialect  of  the  Samari- 
tans. Thus  originated  tlie  Samaritan  Pentatench- 
Targum,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans,  dates  from  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  and  is 
attributed  to  a  priest,  Nathanael,  but  which  is 
more  correctly  derived,  with  Kautzsch  {PliJE 'xiii. 
p.  350),  from  the  2nd  cent.  a.D.  This  translation 
was  first  printed  in  the  Paris  (1645)  and  London 
(1657)  Folyglotts,  and  the  text  given  there  was 
transcribea  in  the  square  character  by  Brttll  {Das 
Samaritanitche  Targum,  1873-75).  After  firesh 
comparison  with  many  MSS,  it  was  published  by 
H.  Fetennann  under  the  very  misleading  title 
Pentateuchtu  Samaritanui  (1872-91).  The  Oxford 
Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Taroum,  published  by 
Nutt  in  1874,  have  also  been  used  by  Fetermann  in 
restoring  the  text  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  as 
well  as  tne  St.  Petersburg  Frtwments  published  by 
Kohn  in  1876,  which  are  maae  use  of  in  the  6tn 
part,  which  embraces  Dentwonomy.  'But  there 
are  more  variants  than  appear  in  Petermann- 
Vollers,'  says  P.  Kahle  in  nis  TextkritiscKe  und 
lexicalisehe  Bemerlmngen  zum  Samaritan.  Penta- 
teiucAtargum  (1898),  pi>.  8, 11,  etc  On  the  char- 
acter of  this  Targum  tne  reader  may  now  compare, 
above  all,  the  thoroughgoing  article  of  Kohn  in 
ZDM6, 1893,  pp.  626-97.  Kahle  {I.e.  p.  8)  remarks 
that  in  the  Tar^m  '  the  Hebrew-Samaritan  text 
is  rendered  slavishly,  word  for  word.'  Yet  the 
transcendentalizing  of  the  Divine  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Moses  show  themselves  in  a  still  higher 
degree  here  than  in  the  Sam.  Pentateuch  itself. 

After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Palestine 
(A.D.  637),  when  Arabic  was  becoming  more  and 
more  the  medium  of  intercourse  employed  by  the 
Samaritans,  Abu  Sa'ld  in  the  11th  cent,  translated 
the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic  (The  books  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  Leviticus  in  this  translation  have 
been  edited  by  A.  Knenen,  1851-54).  The  so-called 
Barberini  Tnglott,  a  MS  which  was  deposited  in 
the  Barbeiini  Library  at  Rome,  exhibits  in  three 
columns  the  SamaritaB-Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan- 
Aramaic,  and  the  Samaritan- Arabic  versions. 

Ed.  K6ino. 
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and  Dejlnition. — It  is  essential  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  a  sabjeot  to  determine  first  of  all 
its  Boopeu  In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  the 
races  of  the  OT  include  all  the  peoples  that  are 
mentioned  within  that  promiscuous  compilation 
representing  a  large  number  of  distinctive  works 
and  embracmg  the  remains  of  a  literature  which 
covers  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand  years  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  oharaoter  of  this  litera- 
ture, as  thus  defined,  makes  it  natural  that  the 
geographical  horizon  of  the  OT  writers  should  be 
practically  coextensive  with  the  then  existing  ethno- 
logical knowledge.  By  actual  contact  the  Hebrews 
are  brought  into  relationship  with  the  entire 
group  of  nations  settled  around  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  with  many  inland  groups  to  the  north, 
east,  south,  and  south-west  of  the  land  which 
becune  the  home  of  the  Hebrews  par  excellence. 
The  early  traditions  and  the  legendary  aocoonts  of 
periods  and  personages  lying  beyond  the  confines  of 
trustworthy  knowledge^  increase  this  nnmber  by 
many  races  of  which  little  more  than  the  names 
have  been  preserved.  To  give  an  exhaustive 
account,  th«nrefore,  of  the  races  of  the  OT  would 
involve  writing  a  treatise  on  ancient  ethnology. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  ordinarily  nnderstood, 
the  races  of  the  OT  include  primarily  those 
peoples  only  which  stand  in  close  contigrnity  to 
the  central  group  in  the  scene  of  OT  history 
—the  Hebrews  themselves;  and  here^  again,  a 


further  twofold  division  suggests  itself,  viz.  be- 
tween those  which  belong  to  the  more  immediate 
ethnic  group  of  which  the  Hebrews  form  a  part, 
and  those  which  lie  outside  of  these  limits.  Con- 
fining ourselves  in  the  main  to  a  discussion  of  the 
theme  in  the  narrower  sense,  it  will  meet  our  pur 
poses  best  to  treat  it  under  these  two  aspects. 

i.  The  Hebkews  and  Semites. — The  group 
historically  known  as  the  Hebrew^  and  forming 
the  confederation  of  tribes  to  which  the  name 
Ben6  Israel  is  given  in  the  OT,  forms  part  of  a 
larger  group  known  as  the  SEMITES.  By  virtue  of 
this  relationship,  and  in  consequence  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  Semites,  it  is  to  the  Semitic  family  that  the 
races  most  prominently  mentioned  in  the  OT 
belong.  The  term  Semite  is  used  both  in  an 
ethnological  and  in  a  linguistic  sense.  As  origin- 
ally employed  by  J.  G.  Eiohhom*  at  the  dose 
of  the  18Ui  century,  it  embraced  the  peoples 
grouped  in  Gn  10  as  the  'sons  of  Shem.'  Since, 
however,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  peoples 
thus  grouped  do  not  belong  to  one  race  or  even  to 
alliea  races,  the  ethnological  application  of  the 
term  has  been  modified  to  designate  a  race  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  roatures:  dolicho- 
cephalic sknUs ;  curly  and  abundant  hair ;  slightly 
wavy  or  straight  strong  beard,  the  colour  pre- 
dommantiy  black ;  prominent  nose,  straight  or 
aquiline ;  oval  face.t 

It  mnst,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pure  type  is  oomparatively  rare.  At  an  exceed- 
ingly remote  period  the  mixture  of  Semites  with 
Qamites  and  Aryans  began,  so  that  except  in  the 
less  accessible  regions  of  central  Arabia  it  is 
doubtful  whether  pure  Semites  exist  at  aU.  So 
pronounced  has  this  mixture  been  that  some 
mvestigators  regard  the  Semites  as  the  product 
of  two  races — a  hlonde  and  a  dark  race ;  but  the 
introduction  of  such  a  division  is  confusing.  The 
mixture  has  not  been  with  one  race  but  with 
many  races,  and  hence  it  is  but  natural  that  a 
variety  of  types  should  have  been  produced.  The 
preponderating'  type,  however,  bemg  dark,  it  is 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  the  latter  represents 
the  original  stock,  and  that  the  '  blonde'  Semites 
furnish  the  proof  precisely  of  that  admixture 
which  we  know  from  other  sources  actually  took 
place. 

Where  the  original  home  of  the  Semites  lay  is 
a  matter  of  dispute,  and  will  probably  never  be 
settied  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  scholars.  The 
drift  of  scholarly  opinion,  after  vacillating  between 
southern  Babylonia,  the  eastern  confines  of  Africa, 
southern  Araoia,  and  the  interior  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  is  now  in  favour  of  the  latter  region.; 
It  is,  at  all  events,  in  central  Arabia  that  the 
purest  Semitic  type  is  still  found,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  it  was  invariably  from  the  interior  of 
Arabia  that  the  Semitic  hordes  poured  forth  to 
the  north-east  and  north-west  and  south  to  estab- 
lish cultured  States  or  to  assimilate  the  culture 
which  they  already  found  existing. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  may  account  for  the 
greatest  of  Semitic  States — that  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  course  of  culture  in 
Mesopotamia  is  from  south  to  north,  and  this  fact 
is  in  itstelf  an  important  indication  that  the 
Semites  who  took  possession  of  Babylonia  came 
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from  a  district  lying  to  the  south  of  Babylonia. 
The  Babylonians  and  ABsyrians  thus  form  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  Semites,  though  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  ad- 
mixture with  other  races  upon  which  we  have 
dwelt.  The  Euphrates  Valley  appears  to  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  a  gathering-place  of 
various  nations,  and,  in  passing,  it  may  oe  noted 
that  the  Biblical  legend  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
(Gn  11),  which  significantly  takes  place  in  Baby- 
lonia, api>ears  to  be  based  upon  a  dim  recollection 
of  this  circumstance.  So  tar  as  present  indica- 
tions go,  tihe  Semites  upon  coming  to  the  Euphrates 
VaUey  already  found  a  culture  in  existence  which, 
however,  they  so  thoroughly  assimilated,  and  on 
which  at  the  same  time  they  impressed  the  stamp 
ot  their  peculiar  personality  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  make  it  sabetantially  a  Semitic  product.  In- 
deed, the  presence  of  this  earlier  culture  was 
probably  the  attraction  which  led  to  the  Semitic 
invasion  from  the  interior  of  Arabia,  just  as  at  a 
later  date  the  Semitic  civilization  of  the  Euphrates 
attracted  other  Semitic  hordes  towards  mtiking  a 
northern  movement  from  this  same  region.  It  is 
among  these  hordes,  pouring  out  of  the  steppes  of 
Arabia,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  sociological  process  which  began  thousands 
of  years  ago  is  still  going  on  at  the  present  time, 
where  nomadic  groups,  attracted  by  the  opportuni- 
ties of  spoil,  .continue  to  skirt  the  regions  of  culture 
in  the  East,  with  the  result  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  are  permanently  gained  for  the  cause 
of  civilization,  and  settle  in  culture  centres.*  The 
Biblical  tradition  which  goes  back  to  settlements 
on  the  Euphrates — Ur  and  Qarran  (Gn  11**) — 
finds  an  explanation  in  such  a  movement.  Form- 
ing part  of  a  nomadic  invasion,  the  Hebrews  were 
among  those  who,  allured  by  the  attractions  of 
Babylonian  culture,  made  settlements  of  a  more 
permanent  cbaractor  along  the  Euphrates,  first  at 
Ur  and  later  farther  north  at  Qarran.  That,  how- 
ever, these  settlements  did  not  involve  casting 
aside  nomadic  habits  altogether,  is  shown  by  the 
Biblical  tradition  which  records  a  movement  of 
Hebrews  from  Ur  to  Qarran  and  thence  by  the 
northern  route  into  Palestine.  The  mresence  of  an 
Eliezer  dan  of  Damascus  in  dose  affiliation  with 
Abraham  (Gn  15*)  and  bis  band,  points  to  a  tem- 
porary settlement  at  Damascus  on  the  route  to 
the  west.  Once  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Hebrews  continue  their  semi-nomadic  habits  for 
several  centnriM,  and  it  is  not  until  the  11th  cent, 
that  this  stage  in  their  career  is  definitely  closed. 

These  movements  of  the  Hebrews,  as  recorded 
in  a  blurred,  and  yet  for  that  reason  not  altogether 
nnhistorical  tradition,  suggest,  as  already  pointed 
out,  the  manner  in  whion  southern  Mesopotamia 
became  a  thoronghlv  Semitic  State,  the  invading 
Semites  absorbing  tne  old  culture  (whatever  that 
was,  and  whatsoever  its  origin  may  have  been), 
and  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  further  intel- 
leetnal,  social,  and  religious  development  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley.  This  paraUel  also  indicates — 
what  is  more  important  for  our  purposes — a  com- 
mon origin  for  the  Semites  who  obtained  possession 
of  Babylonia  and  those  who,  after  moving  up  and 
down  uie  western  outskirts  of  Babylonia,  entered 
PalestOM.  The  testimony  of  language  bears  out 
thia  snppoation,  for  the  relationship  between 
Hebrew  and  Babylonian  ia  such  as  to  warrant  our 
concluding  in  favour  of  the  descent  of  the  two 
peoples  from  one  common  branch  to  which  the 
name  '  Aranuean'  may  be  given. 

It  is  both  interesting  ana  significant  to  find  that 
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tradition  preserves  the  appropriateness  of  this 
designation.  On  a  solemn  occasion,  when  the 
Hebrew,  appearing  before  Jahweh,  is  to  recall  his 
past,  a  formula  is  mtroduced  in  which  he  refers  to 
nia  ancestor  as  '  a  strav  (-qh)  Arameean '  (Dt  26"). 

1.  The  Abail£AN  oranch  of  the  Semites  thus 
assumes  large  dimensions.  Besides  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  and  Hebrews,  it  includes  the  Semites 
who  settled  in  Syria  as  well  as  the  groups  of 
Moabitos  and  Ammonites  settied  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  while  the  Phoenicians  settled  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  constitute  another  Arameean 
division  or  ofishoot.  Of  the  relationship  existing 
between  Hebrews  and  Babylonians  we  have  already 
spoken.  WKen  the  early  contact  in  the  EuphratM 
district  began,  of  which  Biblical  tradition  preserves 
a  faint  recollection,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  the  Hebrews  at  the  time 
of  their  forward  movement  from  interior  Arabia 
were  sharply  difiierentiated  from  the  promiscuous 
groups  of  Semites  who  participated  in  the  move- 
ment. 

By  virtue  of  the  relationship  existing  between 
Hebrew  and  the  various  Aramaic  dialects,  particu- 
larly between  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  its  oldest 
form,*  we  are  justified  in  thus  placing  the  group 
subsequently  distinguished  as  a  conglomeration  of 
clans,  from  which  the  Hebrews  trace  their  descent, 
in  the  same  category  with  that  laree  and  some- 
what indefinite  branch  of  Semites  wnich  we  have 
already  designated  as  Aramaean.  While  the 
relationship  between  Hebrews  and  Babylonian- 
Assyrians  was  never  entirely  broken  off,  political 
or  commercial  associations  being  maintained  with 
but  short  interruptions  between  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  from  the  time  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  two  Hebrew  king- 
doms in  the  8th  and  6th  cents,  respectively,  this 
relationship  was  not  so  close  as  that  which  was 
maintained  between  the  Hebrews  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomitee,  Ishmael- 
ites  (or  Arabs),  Phccnicians,  and  other  subdivisions 
of  the  great  Arameean  branch,  on  the  other. 
Among  the  races  occurring  in  the  OT,  it  is  these 
which  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  Hebrew 
history.  It  seems  desirable,  therofore,  to  dwell 
upon  them  in  greater  detail. 

The  tradition  recorded  in  Gn  lO*-"  which 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites to  an  act  of  incest  committed  by  X<ot  with 
his  two  daughters,  simply  reflects  the  hostili^ 
between  these  two  nations  and  the  Hebrews.  Tfo 
throw  discredit  upon  an  opponent's  ancestry  is  a 
favourite  method  in  Arabic  poetry  of  expressing 
one's  contempt  and  inveterate  hafared.  M>re  sig- 
nificant, as  pointing  to  the  close  bond  between 
these  three  groupe,  is  the  circumstance  that 
Abraham  and  Lot  are  represented  as  uncle  and 
nephew.  Interpreted  historically,  this  relation- 
ship points  to  a  clan  or  group  or  clans  exercising 
supremacy  over  another  group  or  sending  forth 
this  group  as  an  oiishoot.  The  character  of  the 
Abraham-Xot  ^ole  of  stories  points  to  the  latter 
oontingencv.  The  separation  of  Lot  from  Abraham 
(Gn  13)  is  aecisive  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  form 
m  which  tradition  records  the  recollection  that  one 
group  is  an  offshoot  of  a  larger  one.  The  quarrel 
between  Abraham's  '  men '  and  the  followers  of  Lot 
is  the  common  occurrence  among  nomads.  They 
separate  into  littie  groups,  and,  as  these  groups 
grow,  rivalry  ensues,  leadmg  to  further  separation. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  conclndmg  that 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  at  one  time  not 
differentiated  from  the  Hebrews,  or  rather  that  all 
three  belonged  to  a  single  group,  whatever  the 
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name  of  that  Rroup  may  hare  been.  That  there 
vera  other  clans  or  tribes  arising  from  that  general 
group  is  quite  certain,  and,  as  this  bodjr  of  Aramtean 
tribes  moved  nortiiwards  from  the  Euplirates  Valley 
and  settled  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan, 
they  were  joined  on  the  road  by  others.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  all  the  members  of  the  gronp  to  have 
come  into  Palestine  at  one  time.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  more  likely  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
beyond  our  knowledge,  it  was  a  series  of  wares  of 
emigration  that  led  Aramtean  groups  away  from 
the  Euphrates  and  by  a  devious  northern  route 
towards  lands  farther  to  the  west.  The  Hebrews, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites  were  carried  along  by 
these  waves ;  and,  whatever  the  order  in  which  they 
came,  the  motives  leading  them  to  the  west  were 
the  same  in  all.  Language  again  comes  to  our  aid 
in  confirming  this  theory  of  the  intimate  Iwnd 
uniting  Hebrews  to  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 
The  Afoabite  Stone  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  404  ff. ),  found  in 
186S  at  Dibon,  the  capital  of  Moab,  and  recording 
the  deeds  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab  {c.  850  B.C.), 
proves  that  Hebrew  and  Moabitish  differ  from  one 
another  as  much  as  and  no  more  than  the  dialect 
of  northern  Germany  differs  from  the  speech  of 
southern  Germany,  while  the  proper  names  of 
Ammonitish  rulers  and  gods  in  the  OT,  in  default 
of  Ammonite  records  which  have  not  yet  been 
found,  indicate  that  Hebrew  and  Ammonitish 
stood  in  the  same  close  relationship  to  one  another. 
That  the  political  relations  continued  to  be  hostile 
from  the  first  differentiation  of  the  three  groups, 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  conditions  which  still 
characterize  the  districts  once  occupied  by  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites. 

The  ciise  is  somewhat  different  with  the  Edom- 
ITES.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  enter  upon  the 
scene  until  after  the  Hebrews  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  is  significant.  The  process  of  differentia- 
tion had  progressed  sufficiently  to  single  out  of  the 
Aramsean  branch  the  Hebrews  as  a  distinct  sub- 
division. If  tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  same  process  which  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  Abraham  and  Lot  clans,  further 
divided  the  Hebrews  into  two  suljdivisions,  one 
represented  by  Isaac — Jacob — Israel,  the  other  by 
Ishmael — Esau — Edom.  The  double  line  of  tradi- 
tion, however,  complicates  the  situation  consider- 
ably. Ishmael  and  Isaac  as  '  sons '  of  Abraham  are 
paralleled  by  Esau  and  Jacob  as '  sons '  of  Isaac.  To 
conclude  that  the  A  brahamitic  group  first  separated 
into  two  subdivisions,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  that 
subsequently  another  differentiation  took  place 
between  Esau  and  Jacob  as  branches  of  the  Isaac 
group,  seems  tempting ;  but  this  simple  solution 
of  the  problem  encounters  some  obstacles.  The 
ISHMAELITES,  according  to  Biblical  tradition,  are 
identified  with  the  large  body  of  tribes  in  central 
northern  Arabia,  and  the  Arabs  themselves  have 
accepted  this  tradition  ;  but  the  luequal  proportion 
between  the  two,  the  Hebrews  representmg  a  well- 
defined  group  of  comparatively  small  extent,  while 
the  Ishmaelites  assume  the  dimensions  of  a  branch 
of  the  Semites  as  extensive  and  as  undefined  as 
the  'Aramaeans,'  raises  the  suspicion  that  the 
Biblical  tradition  in  this  instance  is  not  of  popular 
origin,  or  at  all  events  not  wholly  popular,  but  due 
to  a  'learned'  theorj'  which  attempted  to  account 
for  the  close  racial  and  the  no  less  close  linguistic 
affinities  between  Hebrews  and  Arabs.  The  theory 
is  naturally  interpreted  in  the  OT  with  due  allow- 
ance for  national  pride,  so  that,  while  Ishmael  is 
conceded  to  be  the  older  son  of  Abraham  (Gn  16"), 
Isaac  is  the  favourite  one  (•22-').  While,  again, 
the  tradition  is  forced  to  make  the  concession  to 
historical  fact  in  predicting  for  Ishmael  a  large 

frogeny  (Gn  16'"-17-'"),  and  otherwise  admitting 
lohim's  partiality  for  Ishmael  {e.g.  17"), — witness 


the  act  of  circumcision  which  admits  him  into  the 
covenant  with  Elohim  (17^**),  and  Ishmael'i 
miraculous  deliverance  (21'*'*'), — the  general  aim 
of  the  tradition  is  to  play  off  Isaac  against  IshmaeL 
This  is  consciously  done,  and  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  the  naive  way  in  which  in  other 
instances  popular  tradition  is  g^ven  a  literary 
form.  If  in  addition  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
the  actual  history  of  the  Hebrews,  Ishmaelites 
play  no  part,  it  seems  plausible  to  conclude  that 
the  Ishmaelitic  current  m  the  OT  tradition  is  not 
of  popular  origin.  The  Ishmaelites  do  not  dwell 
in  Palestine  or  in  the  immediately  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, and  popular  tradition  takes  no  interest  in 
groups  of  peoples  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do. 
At  most,  Ishmael's  being  driven  away  from  the 
domain  set  aside  for  Isaac  may  recall  a  settlement 
in  Palestine  prior  to  tlie  advent  of  the  Hebrews ; 
but  even  this  element  of  historical  sediment  in  the 
tradition  is  doubtful,  and  it  seems  more  plausible 
to  assume  that  the  separation  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael 
is  a  'doublet'  suggested  either  by  Lot's  separation 
from  Abraham  or  Jacob's  separation  from  Esau, 
the  story  itself  being  introduced  to  account  for  the 
ethnic  relationship  between  Hebrews  and  Arabs. 
As  such  it  has  its  value  and,  in  a  certain  sense  of 
the  word,  its  justification. 

2.  The  Arabs  represent  the  second  great  branch 
into  which  the  Semites  may  be  divided,  and  as 
further  subdivisions  of  this  branch  we  may  dis- 
tinguish (1)  the  Arabs  of  central  and  northern 
Arabia ;  (2)  the  Arabs  of  southern  Arabia ;  (3)  the 
offshoot  of  the  latter  in  Africa — notably  in  Abys- 
sinia; (4)  the  offshoots  in  modem  times  of  the 
Arabs  of  northern  and  central  Arabia  in  (a)  Egypt 
and  the  N.  African  coast,  (6)  Palestine  and  Syria, 
(e)  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

So  far  as  the  OT  is  concerned,  w  e  are  interested 
only  in  the  first  two  subdivisions.  The  culture  of 
the  Arab  branch  of  the  Semites  begins  in  the 
south  —  in  southern  Arabia  and  in  Abyssinia. 
Which  of  these  is  the  original  and  which  the  off- 
shoot is  a  question  which  a  number  of  years  ago 
could  have  been  answered  without  hesitation  in 
favour  of  the  former,  but  which  now  is  an  open 
one.  During  the  past  two  decades,  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Yemen  and  in  Abyssinia  re- 
vealing the  existence  of  several  important  king- 
doms in  southern  Arabia,  and  indicatmg  both  here 
and  on  the  opposite  African  coast  a  noteworthy 
degree  of  culture,  the  age  of  which  is  at  least 
tifteen  hundred  years  before  our  era,  and  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  considerably  older. 

If  tlie  theory  which  places  the  home  of  the 
Semites  in  central  Arabia  be  accepted,  the  pro- 
babilities are  that,  corresponding  to  a  northern 
movement,  there  was  a  tendency  for  certain 
groups  of  Semites  to  spread  towards  the  south ; 
and  if  the  culture  in  the  south  was  actually 
established  by  them  in  this  way,  it  would  alui  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  this  culture  was  carried 
by  emigrants  from  Yemen  to  Abyssinia,  How- 
ever that  may  1>e,  the  language  of  southern  Arabia, 
known  as  Hiraj'aritic,— subdivided  into  a  numbei 
of  dialecte,  —  and  that  of  Abyssinia,  known  as 
Ethiopic,  prove  a  close  connexion  between  the 
groups  inhabiting  this  district.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  are 
mentioned  in  the  famous  description  of'  the  rivers 
of  Paradise  (Gn  2"''^) ;  for,  whatever  tlie  origin  of 
the  name  ffavilah  is,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  district  of  Arabia  is  meant,*  while  the  land 
of  Cush  is,  to  the  writer  of  Gn  2,  Ethiopia. 

The  historical  relations  between  Hebrews  and 
the  Arabs  of  southern  Arabia  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  of  a  commercial  character,  and  these 

*  Glaser.  Skizze  der  Gttchiehte  und  GeographU  Arabieni 
(Berlin,  1300),  U.  323-326. 
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teem  to  bare  been  confined  to  the  short  period 
of  political  glory  which  tradition  associates  with 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  This  commercial  inter- 
course oetween  southern  Arabia  and  Palestine 
tave  rise  to  the  '  Midrashic '  tale  of  the  queen  of 
SUeba's  visit  to  Solomon  (1  K  W'^'),  to  which  the 
Arabs  have  added  as  sapplement  Solomon's  visit 
to  Yemen.*  The  Arabs  nave  also  retained  the 
recollection  of  the  twofold  division  of  the  branch, 
and,  in  the  genealogical  lists  prepared  ^vith  such 
infinite  care  by  the  genealogists,  one  branch— the 
northern— is  traced  back  to  Adnan,  and  the  other 
— the  southern — ^to  Kahtan. 

The  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  prophets  are  fond  of  introducing  allusions 
to  them  into  their  orations  {e.g.  Is  IS*,  Jer  46*, 
Ezk  29">  30*  etc.,  Nab  3»,  Zeph  3"),  although  Oush 
does  not  always  stand  for  Ethiopia. 

Coming  IxMiK  to  the  tradition  in  Genesis  which 
divides  the  Hebrews  after  Isaac  into  two  divisions 
— Jacob-Israel  and  Esau-Edom — there  can  scarcely 
be  any  donbt  that  we  have  here  again  a  case  of  a 
popular  tradition  and  perfectly  reliable,  in  so  far 
as  it  points  to  a  common  origm  for  the  Hebrews 
and  tbe  Edomites.  While  the  Moabites  and  the 
Ammonites  remained  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Hebrews  moved  to  the  west,  the  Edomites  eventu- 
ally established  themselves  to  the  south  and  south- 
east of  the  Helffews;  though,  retaining  their 
nomadic  habits  of  life  and  nomadic  fierceness  of 
manner,  they  frequently  made  incursions  into 
the  territory  of  their  neighbours.  The  form  of 
the  Biblical  tradition  would  also  indicate  that 
the  Edomites  formed  part  of  the  'Aramtean' 
emigration  that  entered  the  lands  to  the  east 
of  tne  Jordan  in  a  series  of  migratorv  waves, 
coming  by  the  northern  route  from  the  Euphrates 
district.  Jacob  and  Esau  are  represented  as 
twin  sons  of  the  Isaac  and  Rebekah  clans.  The 
marriage  between  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  inter- 
preted historically,  means  that  a  branch  of 
the  Abrahamitic  group  formed  an  alliance  with 
another  group  wliich,  in  continuation  of  the 
western  movement  that  brought  Abraham  and 
Lot  to  the  west,  prompted  other  Aramcean  groups 
to  follow  the  example.  Rebekah  coming  from 
'Aram-naharaim '  to  join  the  Hebrew  group  is  a 
proof  for  the  theory  above  maintained,  that  the 
stream  of  'Aramsean'  emigration  to  the  west 
continued  steadily  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
perhaps  never  ceased  entirely.  Alliances  between 
small  groups  are  common  among  the  nomads  to 
this  day ;  but  the  result  is  generally  that  after  a 
time  a  separation  again  takes  place,  not  neces- 
■aiily  between  the  same  groups,  but  in  the  next 

Sntfation  or  two,  by  which  time  the  growth  of 
e  nnited  group  has  been  such  as  to  engender 
liTalriee  among  the  members. 

In  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau  there  is  another 
nason  for  the  separation,  and  one  of  no  small 
historical  moment.  It  was  natural  that  some  at 
least  of  the  Arameean  hordes,  attracted  to  the 
Euphrates  district  by  the  culture  existing  there, 
should  have  been  influenced  by  the  example  of 
this  culture  to  take  a  forward  step  in  oivilization. 
We  may  safely  set  down  Babylonian  culture  as  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  division 
of  the  Semitic  nomads  into  two  classes — these  of 
the  fiercer  grade  retaining  their  nomadic  habits 
unchanged,  dependent  upon  hunting  and  plunder 
for  their  sustenance ;  and  the  higher  grade,  softer 
in  manner,  wandering  about,  followed  by  their 
Bocks,  and  continuing  nomadic  habits  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  latter  and  because  of  the  necessity 
of  seeking  proper  pasturage  at  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year.    Those  groups  of  the  Aramoean  branch 

*  Weil.  BiblLKht  Legtmdm  der  Mumlmdmier  (Frankfort, 
U«S),  pp.  245-276. 


which  became  dilferentiated  as  Hebrews,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  attain  the  higlier  grade  at  the 
time  of  their  entrance  into  western  lands  or  shortly 
thereafter,  while  the  Edomites  represent  a  sab- 
division  which  either  relapses  into  tne  fiercer  state 
— a  not  uncommon  experience — or  was,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  prevented  from  taking  the  stop 
forwards  which  eventually  leads  to  the  agriculture 
stage,  and  with  thb  the  complete  laying  aside  of 
nomadic  habits.  Jacob,  described  as  'a  tent 
dweller'  (Gn  25"),  represents  the  nomad  on  the 
road  to  culture,  and  is  contrasted  with  Esau  the 
hunter — the  Bedawi  proper*  A  hint  of 

impending  change  in  xocial  conditions  is  already 
furnished  by  the  tradition  associated  with  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  of  digging  wells  (Gn  26""")  for  the 
needs  of  the  extensive  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle 
which  they  acquired  (v.").  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  close  association  of 
tlie  two  groups,  Jacob  and  Esau,  representing  such 
ditferent  levels  of  culture,  and  why  there  should 
be,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Hebrew  group,  a  reversion  to  the  ruder  nomadic 
type.  Such,  however,  is  evidently  the  case,  and 
the  Edomites,  tracing  back  their  descent  to  the 
Esau  clan,  represent  a  branch  of  the  Hebrews  that 
remained  in  a  lower  stage  of  culture,  while  the 
other  steadily  advanced  till  the  agricultural  stage 
was  reached.  The  bond  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Edomites  appears  to  have  been  much  closer 
than  that  between  the  Hebrews  and  any  other  sub- 
divisions. The  rivalry,  too,  appears  to  have  been 
keener.  There  is  not  merely  hatred  between 
Jacob  and  Esau,  but  the  former  adroitly  dispos- 
sesses the  latter,  drives  him  away  from  his  in- 
heritance back  almost  to  the  desert,  where  he 
tekes  up  much  the  same  sort  of  life  as  that  led  by 
the  Semites  before  coming  into  touch  with  culture 
at  all.  Still,  the  recollection  that  Israel  and  Edom 
are  brothers  is  preserved  in  the  popular  mind  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  that  m  which  Ish- 
mael  and  Isaac  are  so  spoken  of.  A  late  psalmist 
(Ps  137^)  still  idenoances  the  treachery  of  Edom  at 
the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  kingdom 
as  particularly  reprehensible,  because,  as  a  brother, 
he  should  have  come  to  the  rescue  instead  of  help- 
ing to  the  downfall  of  Judah.  It  lies,  of  course, 
outside  the  province  of  this  article  to  consider  the 
details  of  the  relationship  between  Israel  and 
Edom.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  specify 
in  this  general  way  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween tne  Hebrews  and  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  Aramtean  and  Arabic  branches  of  Semites. 

Two  other  branches  of  the  Arabic  group  which 
appear  prominentiy  among  the  races  of  the  OT  are 
the  Amalekites  and  the  Midianites.  The  tradition 
recorded  in  Gn  36"  traces  the  Amalk^ttes  back 
to  Esau.  Like  the  Edomites,  they  represent  the 
fiercer  type  of  the  Bedawln.  Their  first  encounter 
with  the  Hebrews  takes  place  during  the  period 
when  the  latter  themselves  are  still  in  the  nomadic 
stage.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  must  have 
been  bitter  indeed,  since  the  hatred  of  the  Hebrews 
towards  the  Amalekites  not  only  survives  to  a  late 
period,  but  is  inculcated  in  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
religious  duty  (Dt  25"-"').  While  originally  the 
name  of  an  Arab  tribe  settled  around  l^adesh, 
the  term  seems  to  have  come  to  be  applied  to 
roaming  bands  of  marauders  in  general.  It  is  in 
this  way  probably  tliat  we  are  to  account  for  tlie 
presence  of  Amalekites  not  only  at  Rephidim 
(Ex  17''"),  but  as  far  north  as  Mt.  Ephraim 
(Jg  12",  cf.  5").  Indeed  the  Hebrews  are  molested 
by  Amalekites  as  late  as  the  days  of  Saul  (1  S 
15''*),  and  it  was  left  for  David  to  drive  them 

*  The  Arabic  word  bedurij  ilgnifles  tbe  '  one  outside,'  and  ia 
therefore  tbe  equivalent  o(  the  Hebrew  phtan  'man  of  the 
field '(On  26^ 
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finally  back  to  their  desert  haunts  (1  S  SO''*). 
The  (enites  and  ^enizzites  settled  aionnd  Qebron 
are  set  down  as  branches  of  the  Amalelptes  who 

J'raned  the  federation  of  the  Ben6  Israel,  and  this 
lefection  must  have  intensified  the  hatred  of  the 
Amalelptes  for  Israel,  and  led  to  atrocities  and 
barbarous  treatment  of  captives  on  the  part  of  the 
Amalelptes,  the  recollection  of  which  survived 
among  the  Hebrews  to  a  late  day. 

The  application  of  the  name  Amaleljf  to  Bedawtn 
in  general  finds  a  parallel  in  the  stUl  more  indefinite 
manner  in  which  the  term  Midian  is  used  by  some 
OT  writers.  That  the  Midianites  also  belong  to 
the  Arabic  group  of  Semites  is  suifioiently  shown 
by  their  settlement  around  Mt.  Sinai,  where  we 
first  find  them  (Ex  2'*-")  described  as  shepherds. 
They  were  evidently  r^jarded  as  already,  in  the 
days  of  Moeea,  belonging  to  the  raUder  class  of 
Bedawtn — the  nomad  on  the  road  to  culture ;  and 
vet  Bttbaequentl^,  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  the 
Midianites  are  in  alliance  with  the  AmtueVites 
(Jg  8*).  In  genuine  Bedawtn  fashion  they  ponnce 
down  upon  the  Hebrews,  who  had  now  become  agri- 
culturists, and  rob  them  of  their  flocks  and  belong- 
ing At  this  time  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Amalekites ;  and  the  two  groups 
Deoome  synonymous  with  the  marauding  bands 
of  Bedawtn,  belonging  in  reality  to  a  vast  number 
of  different  tribes  wno  constantly  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  cultured  States  of  Palestine. 

3.  There  is  still  one  branch  of  the  Semites  to  be 
considered  whichreceives  prominent  mention  among 
the  races  of  the  OT  — the  Phceniciams.  If  we 
were  to  be  guided  bv  the  testimony  of  language 
alone,  the  settlers  along  the  northern  M^ter- 
ranean  coast  certainly  belong  to  the  same  branch 
as  Hebrews,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites ; 
but  the  totally  different  social  conditions  prevailing 
in  Phoenicia,  and  the  unique  rdle  played  by  the 
Phcenicians  in  history  as  merchants  and  seamen, 
suggest  that  another  factor  is  at  work  here.  The 
theory  has  been  advanced  and  met  with  consider- 
able favour,  that  the  Phcenicians  were  not  the 
original  settlers  of  the  coastland  of  Syria,  but 
came  there  from  their  homes,  which  were  originally 
•n  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  or,  as  some 
are  inclined  to  believe,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Persian 
Gulf.  There  is,  however,  not  sufficient  material 
to  settle  so  delicate  a  problem.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation Uiat  the  population  along  the  Syrian  coast 
represents  a  mixture  of  Semites  with  other  races, 
and  our  knowledge  of  Phoenician  sjitiquities  is  too 
meagre  —  and  what  there  is  does  not  reach  far 
enough  back — to  enable  us  to  specify  the  historical 
relationship  existing  between  the  Phoenicians  and 
other  subdivisions  of  the  Aianuean  branch.  As 
long  as  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming, 
we  must  continue  to  place  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
same  category  with  Hebrews,  Moabites,  etc. ;  and, 
•osaming  that  they  formed  part  of  the  general 
movement  of '  Aramatan '  groups  from  Arabia,  they 
became  differentiated  after  settling  along  the  coast- 
land,  where  they  may  already  have  found  a  seafar- 
ing population,  whom  they  gradually  dispossessed, 
just  as  the  Hebrews  upon  entering  Falestme  found 
the  country  settled  by  a  population  whom  they 
in  turn  drove  out. 

The  relationshij)  between  Hebrews  and  Phoe- 
nicians was,  again,  chiefly  commercial,  just  as 
between  Hebrews  and  Yemenites.  Commercial 
intercourse  led  to  political  alliances ;  and  at  one 
time,  in  consequence  of  such  an  alliance, — in  the 
davB  of  Ahab, — there  was  danger  of  the  Phoenician 
colt  becoming  a  serions  rival  to  the  national 
Jahweh  worship. 

The  Phoenicians  lead  us  to  consider  another 
group,  which  entered  into  far  closer  relations  with 
the  Hebrews  than  almost  any  other,  and  which. 


amon^  the  races  of  the  OT,  occupies  a  peculiarl) 
promment  and  significant  place — the  Canaanites. 
TheOT  usage  of  '  Canaan  is  not  consistent,  being 
sometimes  employed  to  include  all  of  PiJestine 

5 roper,  Phoenicia,  and  even  lands  to  the  east  of  the 
ordan,  and  at  times  restricted  to  Palestine.  It 
is  therefore  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  Canaanitish  settlements.  From  the  fact 
that  *  Canaanite '  comes  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  merchant  of  Phoenici*  (Is  23",  Ezk  17^  Pr  Z\**), 
we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  Phcenicians 
were  regarded  as  Canaanites,  and  the  further 
use  of  the  term  as  a  designation  of  the  pre- 
laraelitish  inhabitants  of  Palestine  is  an  indication 
of  a  close  relationship  between  some  sections  at 
least  of  those  peoples  whom  the  Hebrews  dis- 
possessed and  the  Phoenicians.  But  at  this  point 
certainty  ends.  The  Canaanite  is  frequently  in- 
troducea  in  ttte  OT  in  connexion  with  a  numl>er  of 
other  group»— the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites, 
Qiwites,  and  Jebu^ites  (e.g.  Ex  34"),  to  which 
elsewhere  the  Girgashites  are  added  {e.g.  Gn 
15*- »  •).  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  way  in  which 
these  peoples  are  grouped, — sometimes  five  being 
mentioned,  sometimes  seven,  at  times  only  two — 
Canaanite  and  Perizzite  {e.g.  Gn  13'  34*'), — that 
they  were  no  longer  sharply  differentiated  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers.  Taken  together,  they  con- 
stitute the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  whom  the 
Hebrews  encountered  when  thej[  attempted  to 
conquer  the  country ;  but  the  survival  of  tlie  term 
'  Conauin '  as  the  name  for  the  district,  and '  Canaan- 
ite'  as  a  general  designation  for  the  earlier  inhabit- 
ants, points  to  Canaanites  as  forming  the  most 
powerful,  and  probably  also  the  most  prominent, 
part  of  the  population.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
of  those  mentioned  in  the  above  conglomeration 
— notably  the  Perizzites  and  Gir^shites  —  were 
merely  subdivisions  of  the  Canaanites  that  for  a 
time  acquired  an  independent  position,  but  after- 
wards were  again  absorbed  into  the  general  body 
of  Canaanites.  At  all  events,  it  is  plausible  to 
assume  that  the  interior  of  Palestine  was  occupied 
for  an  indefinite  period,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  groups  of  Semites  more  or  less  closely 
related  to  one  another  of  which  the  Canaanites 
becsme  the  most  prominent. 

These  Canaanites  belonging  to  the  same  branches 
as  the  Semitic  settlers  in  Phoenicia,  the  question  of 
their  origin  is  involved  in  the  problem  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Phoenicians.  Adopting  again  the 
general  theory  above  advanced,  we  may  assume  a 
movement  similar  to  that  which  brought  the 
Hebrews  to  Palestine  to  have  taken  place  at  a 
much  earlier  dato.  What  Hebrew  tradition 
assigns  to  the  days  of  Abraham  appears,  then, 
to  nave  been  only  a  repetition  of  much  earlier 
events.  The  Phoenicians  and  the  Palestinian 
Canaanites  would  thus  represent  a  subdivision 
of  the  Aramaean  branch  that  moved  along  the 
Euphrates,  and  finally  passed  over  by  the  northern 
lonto  towards  weetom  lands,  some  settling  along 
the  coast  and  others  pushing  into  the  intonor. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  groups  took  a  stop 
forwards  in  culture,  and  became  agriculturists. 
Their  villages  developed  into  towns,  whUe  those 
groups  living  on  the  coast  were  lured  to  seafaring 
careers. 

It  was  the  Canaanites— to  use  the  general  name 
—whom  the  Hebrews,  upon  entering  Palestine, 
found  in  possession,  and  the  wars  witn  them  con- 
tinued for  many  generations,  until  finally  the 
Hebrews  obtained  tne  upper  bond.  This  contact 
with  the  Canaanites  forms  a  most  important 
factor  in  Hebrew  history.  By  that  power  of 
attraction  which  the  higher  culture  possesses  for 
those  of  an  inferior  grade,  the  Hebrews  were 
*  'Bepbaim'  In  tbli  verae  is ui  expluutory  gloM. 
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prompted  to  make  the  attempt  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  towns  and  cultivated  lands  to  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  The  success  of  their  ettbrts  is 
followed  by  the  permanent  abandonment  of  no- 
madic habits,  and  instead  of  sheep  raisers  they 
become  and  remain  for  subsequent  centuries  tillers 
of  the  soiL  From  a  religious  point  of  view,  the 
contact  with  the  Canaanites  was  also  fraught,  with 
important  consequences.  The  nationu  deity, 
Jauweh,  originally  associated  with  the  sojourn  of 
tho  people  in  the  wilderness, — the  nomadic  period 
of  their  existence, — becomes  the  protecting  deity 
of  the  fields,  and  the  people  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
Jahweh  by  the  name  which  the  Canaanites  applied 
to  their  field  deities  —  Beial.  For  a  time  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Jahweh  and  the  Canaanitish 
Baal  enlt  seemed  imminent,  when  a  'national' 
reaction  takes  plaee,  and,  under  the  lead  of  jealous 
Jahweh- worshippers,  the  attempt  is  made  to  drive 
the  Baal^  priests  with  the  Baal  rites  out  of  the 
country,  jnist  as  the  worshippers  of  Baal  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  possessions.  For  all  that, 
Jahweh  absorbs  some  of  the  traits  of  Baal,  and  it 
is  not  nntil  several  centuries  later — when  Jahweh 
Himself  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  deity 
singled  out  from  all  others  by  the  ethical  character 
attributed  to  Him — that  the  last  traces  of  the  old 
Canaanitish  cults  also  disappear. 

How  far  back  the  arrival  of  the  Canaanites  in 
Palestine  is  to  be  dated  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  an  interval  of  several  oentoriee 
between  this  event  and  the  movement  of  Hebrew 
tribes  from  the  Euphrates  Valley  towards  westwn 
lands.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  is  in 
the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  dating  from  e.  1^  B.C., 
in  which  we  find  the  name  Canaan  under  the  form 
Kinahi,  but  limited  in  its  application  to  the  sea- 
coast,"  and  more  properly  the  northern  seacoast, 
1.8.  Phcenicia.  Bnt,  at  whateyer  date  we  fix  the 
entrance  of  the  Canaanites,  even  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  Semitic  group  that 
settled  in  Palestine.  Of  the  groups  mentioned  so 
frei^uently  with  the  Canaanites  m  the  OT — the 
Penzzites,  Hittites,  Hivvites,  Amorites,  Girgaidi- 
ites,  and  Jebusites— we  know  unfortunately  very 
little,  with  the  exception  of  the  pittites  and  the 
Amorites.  The  Penzzites  and  the  Gireashites,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  may  have  been  subdivisions  of 
Canaanites,  and  yet  from  the  way  in  which,  in  two 
places  (Gn  13^  34*°),  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  are 
pnt  side  by  side  as  comprising  all  Palestine,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  Perizzites 
represented  an  independent  group,  which  was  at 
one  time  coequal  in  importance  with  the  Canaan- 
ites. It  wenis  even  more  certain  that  the  Jebu^tes 
and  Qivrites  had  no  direct  connexion  with  the 
Canaanites.  Taking  this  in  connexion  with  the 
circomstance  that  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets 
the  term  Canaan  does  not  include  Palestine  proper, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  groups 
mentioned  with  the  Canaanites  represent  stiU 
other  setUeiB.  In  a  notable  passage  (Gn  IS") 
three  additional  groups— i^enites,  ^enizzites,  and 
^admonites — are  spoken  of  as  occupying  the  terri- 
tory later  claimed  by  the  Hebrews.  That  these 
groups  are  Semitic  ia  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names,  the  last  mentioned  of  which,  the  '  Easter- 
ners,' still  contains  a  trace  of  the  distiict  whence 
they  came. 

At  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine we  no  longer  hear  of  these  groups.  They 
appear  ere  this  to  have  been  driven  to  the  sonth  by 
the  all-powerful  Canaanites,  and  subsequently  to 
the  west  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
the  traditions  regarding  these  earlier  movements 
should  be  dimmed.  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Hebrew  writers  should  have  been 


sufficiently  interested  to  preserve  any  distinct  re- 
collection. Their  relations  were  primarily  with 
the  Canaanites.  The  importance  of  the  latter  ui 
the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews  is  revealed  in  the  earlier 
form  of  the  story  of  the  distribution  of  mankind 
as  furnished  in  Gn  9^",  which  makes  Canaan, 
Shem,  and  Japheth  the  progenitors  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hatred  of  these 
rivals  of  the  Hebrews  crops  out  in  this  same 
chapter  which  connects  Canaan  with  ^am  —  the 
'  accursed'  son  of  Noah  (v.*). 

ii.  Races  of  do0btful  Origin. —A  peculiar 
position  is  occapied  by  the  Amorites  and  the 
Hittites.  The  AMORITES  are  found  throughout 
northern  Palestine  as  early  at  least  as  the  12th 
century  B.C.,  when  we  encounter  the  name^mur>-u 
(or  Amurra)  in  cuneiform  inscriptions.  So  pro- 
minent do  they  become  that  they  fnmish  to  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  chroniclers  the  name  foi 
the  entire  district  ot  northern  and  southern  Pales- 
tine, and  there  are  indications  that  the  Hebrews, 
too,  at  one  time  gave  to  the  term  Amorite  an 
extensive  application.  In  the  so-called  Elohistio 
document,  'land  of  the  Amorite'  is  used  in  this 
way.*  These  Amorites  must  accordingly  have 
turned  to  the  south,  and,  indeed,  when  the  He- 
brews entered  Palestine,  they  found  their  way 
blocked  by  a  large  powerful  kingdom  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  (see  AMOliiTES  in  voL  L).  The  re- 
markable statement  of  Ezekiel  (16***),  that  the 
'mother'  of  Jerusalem  was  a  Hittite,  and  the 
'father'  an  Amorite,  points  also  to  the  eariy 
presence  of  Amorites  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  To 
assume,  however,  that  'Canaanites'  and  'Amor- 
ites' are  synonymous  terms  representing  one  and 
the  same  population,  is  not  justified.  In  the  Tel 
el-Amama  tablets  the '  Amurru '  land  is  frequently 
mentioned  and  always  designates  the  interior  of 
Palestine,  though  more  particularly  the  northern 
section;  but  the  name  may  be  carried  back  atiU 
farther.  In  Babylonian  legal  doeument*  of  the 
period,  e.  23O0  B.C.,  a  town  Amurm  occurs,  situated 
m  Balrylonia.  If  we  are  to  conclude  from  this  that 
the  Amorites  also  came  from  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
we  should  have  still  another  instance  of  the  move- 
ment which  brought  such  various  groups  of  Semites 
to  the  west.  A  more  important  conclusion  tiiat 
appears  to  be  warranted,  is  that  the  Amorites 
would  thus  turn  out  to  be  settlers  in  Palestine 
earlier  than  the  Canaanites,  and  that  the  latter 
represent  the  group  which  finally  obtains  the 
ascendency  and  retams  it  until  the  appearance  of 
the  Hebrews.  That  with  the  oonqnest  of  the  land 
by  the  Canaanites,  the  Amorites  do  not  disappear, 
any  more  than  the  Qiwites,  Jebusites,  and  other 

f roups,  is  quite  natural,  seeing  that  when  the  He- 
rews  conquered  the  Canaanites  the  old  inhabituits 
were  dispossessed,  but,  by  the  express  testimony  of 
OT  writers,  not  driven  out  (Ex  23*  »,  Jg  1"-  "*'). 
The  question  has  been  raised,  notably  b; 


{Baeeg  of  the  Old  TeHam«iU,  p.  110),  whether  the 
Amorites  and  other  ^nps  of  the  pre-Iaraelitish 
inhabitants  were  Semites.  Much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  representation  of  Amorites  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments  where  they  are  depicted  witii 
yeUow  skin,  blue  eyes,  red  eyebrows  and  beard, 
and  light  but  also  black  hair  (W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  Bacial  Types  from  Egypt,  London,  1887). 
The  Egyptian  artists,  however,  were  not  always 
consistent  in  their  drawings,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  their  colourings,  as  Sayce  himself  is 
fon^  to  admit  {I.e.  113,  114).  Too  much  im- 
portance, therefore,  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
colouring  of  the  racial  types  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  Anxiety  to  produce  a  pleasmg  or 
startling  efiect  was  a  factor  which  intertered 

•  See  Steinthal,  ZeUi.  /,  DIIttqiiiwAoIgait,  18,  M7,  sad  Ed. 
Meyer.  Z^rjTLm. 
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aerionsly  with  ethnographical  accoracy.  But,  apart 
from  the  colouring,  there  are  no  such  decided  dis- 
tinctions  between  Amorites  and  Judteans  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  tnat 
the  two  belonged  to  ditl'erent  races  or  even  to 
different  branches  of  tlie  Semites ;  and  to  account 
for  this,  as  Sayce  would  have  us  do,  by  assuming 
that  up  to  comparatively  so  late  a  period  as  the  days 
of  Retioboam  the  population  of  southern  Jndiea  was 
still  largely  Amontic  {I.e.  p.  112),  is  simply  building 
a  farther  argument  upon  a  mere  supposition.  The 
term  Amorite,  moreover,  has  a  Semitic  sound  and 
appearance,  and  until  better  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary is  forthcoming  we  may  group  them  with  the 
same  race  as  the  later  settlers  of  Palestine.  The 
Amorites  were  a  warlike  people,  living  in  walled 
towns.  The  recollection  of  their  prowess  survived 
to  a  late  date,  and  they  became  to  subsequent 
generations  the  giants  of  olden  days.  It  has 
become  customary  in  consequence  to  identify  the 
Amorites  with  the  Ana^IM,  Repbaim,  Emim,  and 
Zahzuumih,  or  to  re^rd  these  as  so  many  sub- 
divisions of  the  Amorites.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bephaim  and  Analpm  are  occasionally  spoken  of 
in  the  OT  as  though  they  were  identical  Mrith 
Amorites,  but  this  is  due  to  the  faot  that  'Ke- 
phaim'  and  'AnaVim'  (cf.  e.g.  Dt  2"-»  3"-") 
aie  nsed  as  generic  terms  for  a  powerfnl  race,  and 
no  longer  as  specific  designations  of  any  particular 
group.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  tnat  there 
were  no  groups  known  as  Rephaim  and  Analpm 
respectively,  but  that  they  belong  to  such  a  remote 
past  as  to  become  mere  names  to  later  generations ; 
and  since  strength  and  gigantic  stature  are  invari- 
ably ascribed  Dy  a  later  generation  to  remote 
ancestors, — in  part,  no  doubt,  justifiably  ascribed, 
— we  may  only  conclude  from  the  way  in  which 
these  terms  are  used  that  no  definite  traditions 
about  these  groups  have  survived.  As  for  Emim 
and  Zamzmnmim  (possibly  identical  with  the  Zozim 
of  6n  14'),  they  are  merely  the  names  of  the  ancient 
population  of  Moab  and  Ammon  respectively  (Dt 
2"  and  *).  While  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  specify 
the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Rephaim  and 
Anayim,  so  much  appears  tolerably  certain  that 
these  gronm,  with  the  Emim  and  Zamznmmim, 
constitate  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and 
the  district  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  known  to  us 
— preceding  the  Amorites  but  afterwards  com- 
mingled tmtmgh  the  faintness  of  tradition  with 
Amorites,  just  as  Amorites  in  time  are  not  sharply 
diatingniahed  from  Canaanites,  and  just  as  the 

raps  ^wites,  Perizzites,  etc.,  come  to  be  viewed 
some  strata  of  tradition  as  sabdivisionB  of 
Canaanites. 

If  we  are  to  se^  for  a  non-Semitie  race  in  Pales- 
tine at  all,  we  most  go  back  beyond  the  Amorites 
to  tiie  neboloos  Bephaim,  Analpm,  Emim,  and 
Zamznmmim.  There  are  some  reasons  for  actually 
sapposing  the  pre- Amoritio  settlers  to  have  been  of 
a  oifferent  race,  which  was  gradually  subdued  by 
the  Amorites  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Jordan 
but  the  thesis  is  one  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty,  though 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  early  non-Semitic 
population  in  certain  portions  of  Palestine  has  now 
been  established  by  ethnological  evidence  (see  Alex. 
Macalister  in  PEFSt,  Oct.  1902,  pp.  353-a56)., 

With  even  greater  assurance  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Amorites,  has  it  been  maintained  that  the 
QimTBS  belong;  to  a  non-Semitio  race.  The 
problem  in  this  instance  is  even  more  complicated, 
in  consequence  of  the  vague  and  indefinite  usage  of 
the  term.  We  find  a  group  of  ^ttites  in  the  sontii 
around  l^ebron  carried  back  by  tradition  to  the 
days  of  Abraham  (6n  23^  ><>  etc ).  These  Hittites 
are  also  in  alliance  with  Edomites,  and  in  the  days 
•f  David  we  enooonter  Qittites  in  his  army  (2  S 11, 


cf.  1  S  26').  The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  mona> 
ments,  however,  reveal  the  existence  of  Qittite 
settlements  in  the  north  along  the  Orontes  as  early 
as  the  15th  cent.  B.C.,  and  these  gave  the  mighty 
Assyrian  rulers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  they 
were  finally  subdued  towards  the  end  of  the  8ta 
century.  The  term  appears  to  include  a  variety  of 
groups  which  extend  northward  and  westward  of 
the  Amorites  to  the  southern  and  western  crests  of 
Asia  Minor  as  well  as  far  into  the  interior.  These 
northern  pittites  do  not  seem  to  have  anything 
more  in  common  with  those  of  the  south  than  the 
name.  How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  is  an  un- 
solved problem.  While  the  northern  pittites  have 
left  numerous  monuments  containing  sculptures 
and  inscriptions,  those  in  the  south  do  not  appear 
to  have  even  reached  the  stage  of  cultuie  wnich 
produces  art  and  literature.  From  the  Egyptian 
monuments  we  catch  elimpses  of  the  Hplttite 
physiognomy,  and,  to  judge  from  these,  the  pitt- 
ites were  not  a  Semitic  race ;  and  yet  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  these  representations. 
Certainly,  we  have  no  sound  reason  for  sapposing 
those  of  the  south  to  belong  to  any  other  race  than 
the  SemitM.  The  rather  dose  relations  between 
them  and  the  Hebrews  and  the  Edomites  would 
point  to  ethnic  afSnity ;  and  if  there  is  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Qittites  of  the  south  and  those 
of  the  north,  we  may  at  most  assume  that  the 
latter  became  mixed  with  the  non-Semitic  popula- 
tion without  losing  Semitic  traits  altogether. 

iiL  Non-Semitic  and  Mixed  Races.— l.  But, 
while  a  doubt  thus  remains  as  to  the  ethnic 
character  of  the  Qittites,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  non-Semitic  character  of  a  group  with 
which  the  Hebrews  from  a  certain  period  came 
into  close  though  always  hostile  contact  —  the 
Philistines.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  tlie 
tradition  which  makes  them  come  from  Caphior 
(Am  9^  Dt  2",  Jer  47');  and,  while  the  problems 
connected  with  the  identificaticm  of  Caphtor  have 
not  been  entirely  solved,  still  all  the  mdicationi 
point  towards  Crete,  and  scholars  are  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  in  regarding  the  Philistines  as 
pirates  belonging  to  some  branch  of  the  Arj  an 
stock,  who,  attracted  perhaps,  as  were  the  Hebrews, 
by  the  fertile  lands  of  Palestine,  forced  their  wny 
into  the  Canaanitish  settlements,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  supremacy  in  the  entire  'Sheplic- 
lah,'  where  they  established  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms.  Almost  immediately  after  they  entered 
Palestine,  hostilities  between  Hebrews  and  Philis- 
tines began,  and,  long  after  the  Canaanites  were 
sabdned,  the  Hebrews  still  had  to  ocmtend  against 
the  armies  of  the  Philistines.  b>  the  days  of 
David  their  opposition  was  broken,  and,  though 
after  the  deatn  of  Solomon  they  regained  their 
independence,  it  was  but  a  shtuiow  of  the  old 
power  that  remained.  The  interference  of  Assyria 
IF  Palestinian  affairs  dispelled  even  this  shadow. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  rapid  review  the  large 
variety  of  groups  in  Palestine  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts with  whicn  the  Hebrews  came  into  political 
or  commercial  contact,  and  who  occupy  a  more  or 
less  prominent  place  among  the  races  of  the  OT. 

2.  Passing  beyond  the  narrower  bounds,  and  yet 
not  leaving  Semitic  settlements  altogether,  we  have 
first  to  dMl  with  the  Egyptians.  Like  Baby- 
lonia, Egypt,  by  virtue  of  its  flourishing  culture, 
proved  an  attractive  magnet  which  drew  the  no- 
mads of  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  adjacent  districts 
to  frequent  sallies  against  the  outlying  Egyptian 
cities,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aranuean  advances 
along  the  banks  of  the  Enphrates,  the  higher  col- 
tore  prompted  groups  now  and  then  to  a  forward 
step  which  led  to  the  partial  abandonment  of  the 
life  commensurate  with  the  Bedawtn  stage  of  col- 
tore.   Egypt,  aooessiUe  both  from  the  north  and 
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the  south,  on  several  occasions  fell  a  prey  to  in- 
radera  who  managed  to  obtain  control  of  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  country.  The  monuments 
at  Beni  Hassan  depict  most  graphically  an  invasion 
of  foreigners,  who  are  none  other  than  the  Semites, 
entering  Egypt,  and,  as  we  learn  from  varions 
sources,  gradually  becoming  powerful  factions  in 
certain  of  the  Egyptian  districts.  The  Hyksos 
dynasty  is  an  iUustration  of  the  power  which 
foreigners  managed  to  obtain  in  Egypt ;  and  who- 
ever may  be  intended  by  the  Pharaon  under  whom 
Joseph,  according  to  Biblical  tradition,  rose  to 
eminence,  his  presence  marks  the  success  of  one 
of  the  Sconitio  invasions  of  Egypt.  The  groups 
that  primarily  came  to  Egypt  naturally  belonged 
to  the  Arabio  branch  of  the  Semites,  but  these 
were  not  infr«inently  joined  by  those  coming  from 
southern  and  central  Palestine,  who  formed  part 
of  the  Aramsan  movement  from  the  EnphrateH 
Valley  towards  the  west.  The  higher  class  of 
nomads,  who  were  prompted  to  change  their  location 
with  a  view  to  securing  pasturage  for  their  flocks, 
would  find  themselves  specially  attracted  to  Egypt 
in  those  periods,  not  infrequent  in  Palestme, 
when  the  insufBciency  of  rain  during  the  wintry 
season  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  drought  and 
scarcity  of  food.  It  was  such  an  occurrence  that 
led  some  of  the  tribes  which  afterwards  formed  the 
confederation  of  the  Israelites  to  pass  down  to 
Egypt,  and  their  numbers,  as  appears  from  the 
form  of  the  narrative  in  Exodus,  were  from  time 
to  time  reinforced  by  others.  In  that  sense  we  are 
to  interpret  the  story  whioh  tells  of  Simeon  and 
Benjamin  being  kept  in  Egypt  as  hostages  before 
the  others  joined  them  there,  which  means  simply 
that  certain  tribes  reached  Egypt  earlier  than 
others.  The  narrative  in  Genesis  (46''*')  makes  all 
the  '  twelve '  tribes  proceed  to  Egypt,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  a  reliable  tradition  on  such  a  ques- 
ti«m  of  detail.  So  accustomed  are  the  writers  of  a 
later  age  to  regard  the  federation  of  the  twelve 
tribes  as  a  unit,  that  they  project  this  union  into 
the  remote  past,  though  without  historical  warrant 
for  doing  so.  The  OT  writers,  viewing  history  from 
the  point  of  view  of  later  theorists,  cannot  conceive 
of  less  than  twelve  tribes  at  any  time,  and  suppose 
that  necessarily  these  tribes  clung  to  one  another. 
We  are  permitted  to  assume  that  certain  Hebrew 
groups  left  their  Palestinian  settlements  to  seek 
better  pastures  in  Egypt,  but  to  ^o  farther  and 
bring  all  twelve  tribes  uto  the  district  of  the  Nile 
is  nnhistorical,  for  the  sufBcient  reason  that  the 
federation  did  not  exist  at  this  time  except  in  the 
mind  of  the  OT  narrator,  who  is  so  fond  of  gene- 
alogies, and  attaches  such  importance  to  them  that 
he  IS  inclined  to  place,  in  a  remote  past,  facts  and 
factors  which  really  belong  to  a  much  later  age. 
It  is  not  snrprising,  in  view  of  the  location  of 
Egypt,  thus  open  to  invasion  from  two  sides,  that 
its  population  was  of  a  mixed  character.  If  one 
may  jndge  from  the  language  of  Egypt,  the  sub- 
stratum of  which  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be 
Semitic,*  the  basis  of  the  population  is  likewise 
Semitic ;  but  both  language  and  people  are  largely 
mixed  with  '  Qamitic '  elements,  more  particularly 
Libyan.  This  element  In  the  coarse  of  tune  appears 
to  «>btain  the  mastery,  despite  the  frequent  Semitic 
immigrations  into  Egypt,  and  to  such  an  extent 
indeed  that  both  the  people  and  the  language 
ntain  bat  few  Semitic  traits. 

8.  Of  the  Babylonians  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak.  In  the  Euphrates  Valley,  like- 
wise, a  mixture  of  races  appears  to  have  taken  place 
at  a  remote  period ;  but  here  the  situation  is  just  the 
reverse  of  what  we  have  found  in  Egypt,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  Semitic  element  whidi  obtains  the 

■  See  Emisii'i  irtiele  In  ZDMQ  xM.  pp.  BII-129,  Mid  Hammtl 


supremacy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  to  the  Baby< 
Ionian  culture,  from  the  earliest  period  revealed 
to  us  by  historical  inscriptions,  a  purely  Semitic 
character.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
(and  subsequentiy  the  Assyrians)  agree  in  this 
respect,  that  their  relations  to  the  Hebrews  con- 
tinue, with  but  few  interruptions,  throughout  the 
period  of  the  political  existence  of  the  latter.  Before 
the  counter  movement  of  Hebrew  tribes  and  other 
Semitic  groups*  from  Egypt  back  to  the  Arabian 
peninsula  takes  place,  Egyptian  rulers  enter  into 
close  relationship  with  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and 
Syria.  The  Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article,  are  the 
evidence  of  this  uninterrupted  intercourse  in  the 
15th  cent,  before  our  era.  The  establishment  of 
a  Hebrew  confederacy  in  Palestine  exposes  the 
Hebrews  to  constant  danger  of  being  absorbed 
either  by  the  rulers  of  the  NUe  or  by  the  ambitious 
lords  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  the  Tigris.  The 
political  history  of  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms  is 
largely  taken  up  with  the  endeavour  to  steer  clear 
of  this  danger — an  endeavour  that  ends  in  failure. 

iv.  The  Tenth  Chapter  of  Genesis.— The  races 
hitherto  discussed  are  the  ones  which  play  a  part 
in  the  historical  events  unfolded  in  the  OT  narra- 
tives, but  they  are  far  from  exhausting  the  races 
whose  existence  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the 
OT.  The  geographical  horizon  of  tne  OT  is  re- 
markable toT  its  wide  extent,  and  indeed  there 
are  but  few  races — e.g.  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
—  whioh  are  left  out  of  accotmt  in  the  famous 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  forms  our  principal 
source  for  a  survey  of  the  races  of  the  OT  in  the 
wider  sense,  as  indnding  all  those  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  or,  more  correotiy  speaking,  to  Hebrew 
writers,  whether  these  races  had  anything  to  do 
with  Hebrew  history  or  not.  The  chapter  itself  in 
its  present  form  is  the  result  of  considerable  editing, 
involving  more  particularly  the  dovetailing  of  two 
docnments,  one  of  which  is  commonly  assigned 
by  modem  scholars  to  the  Jahwistic  lustoiy,  the 
other  to  the  Priestiy  Code.  The  composition  of 
the  former  of  these  documents  is  placed  in  the 
9th  cent.,  the  latter  shortiy  after  the  end  of  the 
exilic  period;  but  how  much  earlier  the  traditions 
are,  and  the  knowledge  upon  which  the  chapter  is 
based,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say.  Apart  from 
some  additions  in  the  list  of  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  the  chapter  mav  be  viewed  as  representing 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  a  group  of  Hebrew 
writers  m  the  8th  and  7th  cent.  B.C.  The  absence 
of  any  direct  reference  to  Perna  is  an  indication 
that  even  the  post-ezilic  compiler  took  as  his  point 
of  view  conditions  existing  previous  to  his  own 
day.  In  forming  aa  estimate  of  the  chapter,  it 
should,  however,  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  tradi- 
tions embodied  therein  are  of  a  scholastic  and  not  a 
popular  character,  and  that,  while  there  are  no  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  assuming  that  the  writers  had 
before  them  geographical  lists  written  in  cuneiform 
or  Egyptian  characters  from  which  they  transcribed 
their  data,  the  grouping  of  the  races  and  nations  of 
the  world  is  distinctly  the  work  of  Hebrew  school- 
men who  are  guided  by  learned  and  not  by  popular 
tradition.  This  is  manifest  already^  in  Gn  9,  the 
closing  verses  of  which  beginning  with  v."  should 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  ch.  10. 

The  thret  groupt  into  which  the  human  race 
is  divided  do  not  represent  a  popular  |>oint  of 
view.  A  |>eople's  geograi>hical  norizon — ^its  tmtt 
le  monde—ia  limited  by  its  political  and  social 
interests.  The  three  sons  of  Moah  in  the  popular 
form  of  the  tradition  are  not  the  broad  subdivisions 
of  mankind,  bat  three  subdivisions  within  the 
groups  in  which  the  Hebrews  were  more  particn. 
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[arly  interested :  (a)  Shem,  by  which  the  Hebrews 
themselves  are  meant;  (b)  Canaan,  the  predecessors 
and  hated  rivals  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  ;  (c) 
Ja^eth.originaUy  designating  probably  the  people 
of  Phcenicia,*  with  perhaus  the  adjacent  island  of 
Cypma.  These  are  the  tnree  sons  of  Noah  in  the 
original  form  of  the  famous  blessing  and  curse 
(Gn  9""").  In  the  scholastic  recasting  of  the 
popular  tradition,  the  three  sons  of  Noah  become 
the  progenitors  of  the  human  race.  Sbsm  is  taken 
as  an  extensive  term  to  include  a  group  of  peoples 
who  were  regarded  as  ethnically  close  to  the 
Hebrews,  Japhetb  is  similarly  extended  to  em- 
brace a  large  group  of  races  to  the  north  of  the 
Hebrews,  while  Canaan  is  replaced  by  Qau,  who 
is  viewed  as  the  progenitor  of  the  gn'o^P  of  races  to 
the  south  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  others  who  were 
particularly  hostile  to  the  Hebrews.  Interpreted  in 
this  way,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  not  seek  for  a 
purely  scientific  division  of  the  races  known  to  the 
OT  writers,  but  one  in  which  science  is  linked  to 
national  prejudices  and  preferences.  With  these 
preliminary  remarks  we  may  pass  to  an  analysis 
of  this  remarkable  document,  so  far  aa  scholarship 
has  succeeded  in  interpreting  it.  The  snggestion 
has  already  been  thrown  out  that  the  grouping  of 
peoples  in  the  chapter  in  question  is  geograpMcal 
rather  than  ethnic  or  linguistic,  though  it  may  at 
once  be  added  that  the  geographical  principle  is 
not  consistently  carried  out.  The  clearest  section 
is  that  referring  to  the  sons  of  Japheth  (w.*^),  the 
core  of  which  belongs  to  the  post-ezilio  writen. 

1.  The  JaphethUe*  represent  groups  and  races 
lying  to  the  north  of  Palestine.  Of  the  '  sons '  of 
Japheth,  namely,  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan, 
Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tinf,  the  majority  have 
been  identified.  GrOMKR  is  tiie  equivalent  of  the 
Gimirrai  frequently  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Assyrian  Idngs,  and  represents  a  promiscnona 
group  of  |)eoples  who,  forced  across  the  Black  Sea 
by  Scythian  hordes  pressing  npon  them,  settled 
in  Cappadocia.  In  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cent, 
we  find  these  Gimirrai  in  conflict  with  Assyria 
and  Lydia,  and  shortly  after  the  middle  of  that 
century  tiiey  are  driven  still  farther  to  the  east. 
Madai  is  Media,  JavaH  represents  tiie  lonians, 
while  Ttbal  and  Mbshsch  are  foond  in  juxta- 
position in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  nnder  the. 
forms  Tabal  and  Mnski ;  and  the  location  of  these 
groups  may  with  certainty  be  fixed  in  central 
Asia  Minor.  There  remain  only  Magog  and  Tinu^ 
Outside  of  the  occurrence  of  Maooo  here  (and  in 
1  Ch  1*,  which  is  oo|ned  from  Gn  10*)  the  name  is 
found  twice  in  Ezeloel  (88*  and  88*).  In  the  former 
of  these  passages  it  is  a  gloss  to  Gog,  indicat- 
ing the  identity  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  mind 
of  the  annotator ;  while  in  the  second  passage  the 
LXX  has  'Gog,'  which  the  Hebrew  text  also 
exhibito  in  Ezk  8S>^u-u  and  SO^.  In  view  of 
this,  it  aeems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Magog 
is  a  slip  for  Gog,  the  M  being  superinduced  perhaps 
by  the  K  of  the  following  Madai.  The  error,  once 
intioduoed,  was  carried  over  into  Ezekiel,  once  as 
a  variant,  and  in  the  second  case  as  an  actual  read- 
ing instead  of  €!og.  From  the  passages  in  Ezekiel 
the  views  connected  with  Go^  may  oe  clearly  de- 
dnoed.  The  name  is  a  collective  one,  for  a  whole 
series  of  peoples  coming  from  the  north,  and 
threatening  at  one  time,  during  the  7th  cent.,  to 
engulf  the  Semitic  world  much  as  the  (3oths  and 
Vandals  threatened  the  Roman  empire.  The 
danger  was  averted,  bat  so  great  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  northern  hordes  that  Gog  survived 
to  a  late  period  as  the  symbol  of  wickranees  and 
•vO  power  — a  pre-Christian  Antichrist.  The 
identification  of  T1RA9  is  not  certain.   The  view 
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of  Ed.  Meyer  (Guch.  d.  AUerthum*,  I  p.  260), 
which  associates  Tira^  with  the  Tnrnsha,  a  sea 
faring  nation  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  I3th  cent.,  and  whom  the  Greeks 
reckon  to  the  Pelasgians,  has  been  generaUy 
accepted;  but  recently  W.  Max  Milller  (OrieiU. 
Lit.  Zeituntj,  15th  Aug.  1900,  ool.  290)  prefers  to 
regard  Tira^  as  a  doublet — a  variant  of  Tarshish 
mentioned  in  v.',  and  to  identify  both  with  Turs, 
t.e.  Uie  land  of  the  Tyrsenians  or  Italy. 

As  subdivisions  of  Gomer,  there  are  mentioned 
Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togarmah.  The  passage 
in  Jer  61",  wliere  Ashkknaz  is  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  Minni  and  Ararat,  is  conclusive  few 
placing  the  Ashkenazltes  in  western  Armenia, 
while  the  occurrence  of  a  personage  Ascanios  as  a 
leader  of  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians  in  the  Iliad  (iL 
862  and  xiii.  79)  nas,  together  with  some  other  evi> 
(lence  (see  Ashkknaz  in  voL  L),  led  some  scholars 
to  fix  upon  the  Phrygians  as  the  group  more  particu- 
larly denoted.  For  the  location  of  Riphath  there 
are  no  certain  data,  while  Toqarhah  appears  to 
be  some  part  of  Armenia,  whence  horses  ana  mules 
were  exported  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Eck  38*). 

As  01  Gomer,  so  of  Ionia,  a  nnmber  of  sub- 
divisions are  noted — Elisbah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and 
Dodanim.  It  has  become  customary  to  identify 
Elishah  with  Hellas ;  but  since  W.  Max  Miiller 
has  shown  satisfactorily  that  Alashia,  occurring  in 
the  Tel  el-Amama  tableto,  is  the  ancient  name  for 
Cyprns,  it  seems  natural  to  connect  Elishah  with 
this  term  (Or.  Lit.-Zeit.,  I5th  Aag.  1900,  ooL  288). 
Tabshish  has  commonly  been  identified  with  the 
Phoenician  colony  Tartessos  in  sonthem  Spain  • 
KiTTm  with  Cyprus,  in  view  of  the  town  Citium ; 
and  DoDANUf,  for  which  the  LXX  as  well  as  the 
parallel  passage  (1  Ch  V)  has  '  Rodanim,'  with 
Rhodes.  There  are,  however,  serious  objections 
against  all  these  identifications.  One  can  hardly 
suppose  that  a  writer  would  jump  in  this  wild 
fashion  from  Hellas  to  Spain,  then  back  to  Cyprus, 
and  then  on  to  Rhodes.  The  very  frequent  refer- 
ences to  Tarshish — no  fewer  than  twenty -five  times 
in  theOT — make  it  certain  that  an  intelligentreader 
knew  where  to  look  for  it.  But  while  there  was  on» 
Tarshish,  whose  location  was  well  known,  which 
probably  lay  in  Spain,  it  does  not  follow  that 
'  Tarshish 'in  all  passages  refem  to  this  place.  There 
is  significance  in  the  juxtaposition  with  Pul  (prob- 
ably an  error  for  Put,  or  Puit)  and  Lydia  in  Is  66". 
This  suggests  another  TarsUsh  adjacent  to  Asia 
Minor;  and,  while  in  many  if  not  most  of  the 
^tssages  the  location  in  Spam  suits  the  context,  in 
Gn  10  and  in  some  other  inatences  we  do  not  appear 
to  be  justified  in  going  so  far  to  the  west.  Whether 
Kittim  is  really  the  city  of  Citium  in  Chrprus  has 
been  qnestionea  by  both  Winckler  and  Milller  (see 
Or.  L\t.-ZeU.,  ISth  Aug.  1900,  If  Dodanim  is 
really  a  oormpt  readingf  or  Rodanim,  the  identifica- 
tion with  Rhodes  m^  oe  admitted,  but  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  the  LXX  reading  and  the  one  in 
I  Chron.  do  not  represent  an  intentional  change 
with  a  view  of  suggesting  this  identification.  All 
therefore  that  can  oe  said  with  regard  to  Elishah, 
Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim  is  that  we  must 
probably  seek  for  them  among  the  larger  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  ^Ggean  Sea — preferably 
among  those  adjacent  to  the  sonthem  and  western 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  On  this  assumption  we  can 
understand  the  reference  in  v.*  to  the  '  islands  of 
the  nations,'  which  appears  to  be  a  convenient 
manner  of  designating  the  minor  islands  of  this 
region.  The  groupings  of  these  four  names  is 
baSed  on  a  tradition  which  regards  the  neople 
meant  as  oflshoots  of  Ionia  on  the  Asia  Minor 
coast.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that '  the  sons 
of  Japlieth '  represent  necessarily  subdivisions  of 
the  Aryan  race.    As  already  pointed  out,  tho 
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writer  of  On  10  has  bnt  vague  notions  regarding 
raci&l  affinities  of  nations,  whereas  his  geographi- 
cal views  are  qnite  clear  and  definite.  Still  it 
so  happens  that  Asia  Minor,  from  the  western 
coast  far  into  the  interior,  was  at  an  early  date 
tlie  seat  of  Aryan  settlements,  and  in  the  7th  cent, 
tlio  great«r  portion  of  the  population  belonged 
in  alTprolNilmity  to  the  Aryan  group  of  races. 

2.  The  'toni  of  ^am,'  as  the  second  division, 
embrace  the  races  of  the  south,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  CusR  beinc  Ethiopia,  Mi^raim 
the  eqtiivalent  of  E-Q'pt,  while  tlie  evidence  which 
identities  PUT  with  Libya — so  already  Josephus — 
is  still  the  most  satisfactory  available.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  appear  from  the  passafre  in 
Is  66"  (above  referred  to)  as  well  as  m>m  other 
evidence  (see  Winckler,  Altor.  Forsekungen,  i.  p. 
613,  note),  that  there  was  another  country.  Put, 
■itaated  near  Lydia,  and  designating  probably 
some  island  or  group  of  islantb  in  tlie  Mgean 
Sea.  In  most  of  the  passages  in  the  prophetical 
books  in  which  Put  is  mentioned,  it  is  this  region 
and  not  the  Pu(  oi  6n  10*  which  is  meant.  The 
introdaction  of  Canaan  at  this  point  and  the 
grouping  with  the  'Qamites'  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
the  Canaan  ites  came  from  the  south.  The  mention 
is  due  to  the  hostility  which  existed  between  the 
Hebrews  and  Canaanites,  and  which  prompted  the 
writer,  in  obedience  to  popular  prejudices,  to  place 
the  Canaanites  with  the  '  accursed '  race.  The  same 
•rarit  is  responsible  for  the  insertion  ( w.*-"),  which 
idaces  the  Bahyloniant  and  Assyriatu — whose  ulti- 
mate control  of  Palestine  was  already  imminent  at 
the  time  when  the  section  was  written — also  with 
the  sons  of  the  'accursed'  son  of  Noah,  thoogh 
it  is  possible  that  the  confusion  of  Cash=Ethiopa 
with  the  Cossteans  (a  people  to  the  north-east  of 
Babylonia),  may  have  oeen  a  factor  also  in  bring- 
ing about  this  result.  As  offshoots  of  Cush,  there 
are  mentioned  l^ba,  ^avllab,  ^abtah,  Raamah, 
^bteca,  and  as  offshoots  of  Raamah  again,  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  Of  these  seven  districts,  Qavllah  and 
Sheba  and  Dedan  can  be  fixed  with  sufficient 
definiteness  to  form  starting-points  for  the  general 
determination  of  the  rest.  HAVtLAB  is  certainly 
some  district  in  Arabia — probably  on  the  western 
coast, — Shxba  is  a  portion  of  southern  Arabia, 
^hile  Dkdan,  to  judge  from  the  juxtaposition 
with  Tema  in  central  Arabia  (Jer  2S",  Ezk  25"), 
must  be  sought  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  extend- 
ing oonsiderably  towards  the  north.  The  remain- 
ing names  appear  likewise  to  have  been  designations 
for  other  portions  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  more 
particularly  the  western  and  south-western  sections. 
Unless  we  assume  that  the  tradition  is  utterly 
without  foundation,  we  must  perforce  conclude 
that  Coahites  settled  in  large  numbers  on  the 
western  coast  of  Arabia  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity to  a  point  oonsiderably  north.  Similarly, 
in  the  snbdivuions  of  Egvpt  (vv.'*'  '*)  the  certainty 
thnt  the  Lkhabih  are  >yau8,  and  that  Pathros 
is  Upper  Egypt,  justifies  the  condusion  that  the 
Naphtjqim  and  Casluhih  are  to  be  sought  in 
northeni  Africa,  even  thou^  the  precise  iden- 
tiScation  is  still  doubtful.  The  introduction  of 
the  Philistines  in  v.'*  is,  without  much  question, 
a  gloss  which  has  been  inserted  into  the  text  at 
tile  wrong  place.  It  would  come  appropriately 
after  the  mention  of  the  Caphtorim, — ».e.  probablv 
Cretans  (see  above), — and  the  gloss  itself,  which 
connects  the  Philistines  with  Caphtor,  rests  upon 
the  traditions  embodied  in  such  passages  as  Dt  2", 
Jer  47*,  Am  9'.  There,  again,  the  bitter  hostility 
between  the  Hebrews  ana  the  Philistines  appears 
to  have  been  the  factor  which  prompted  the 
association  of  the  Cretans  and  Philistines  with  the 
deaeendants  of  Hamites. 
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As  oflbhoots  of  the  Canaanites  a  large  number  oi 
groups  aro  mentioned,  most  of  which  art  known  to 
us  from  the  actual  relations  existing  at  one  time 
or  the  other  between  them  and  the  Hebrews. 
Such  are  the  Jebn^ites,  Amorites,  Girgashites,  and 
Hittites,  while  the  situation  of  ^idon,  Simyra, 
Hamath,  and  Arvad  is  perfeotiy  definite.  The 
other  groups,  Ars:ites  and  $INITES,  therefore 
belong  to  this  same  region  between  the  Phoenician 
coast  and  eastern  Syria.  How  unimportant,  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  ethnological  affinity  is 
may  be  judged  from  the  introduction  of  the 
^I'rriTES  in  the  form  of  a  gloss  in  v."  and  as 
an  offshoot  of  Canaan.  Whatever  and  wherever 
the  Hittites  wero,  they  certainly  were  not  closely 
allied  to  Canaanitee.  The  name  itself  designates, 
as  already  intimated,  a  promiscuous  group  of 
peoples  whose  settlements  at  one  time  covered  a 
good  portion  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  whose 
culture  and  general  character  have  little  in  common 
with  Canaanites.  The  importance  of  the  Hittite 
settiements  in  Syria  adjacent  to  the  territory 
covered  by  Canaanitish  groups  has  led  to  the 
mention  of  Heth,  by  the  nde  of  ^idon,  as  an 
offshoot  of  Canaan.  It  thus  appears  uiat  the 
second  group— the  Hamites — ^ropresents  a  greater 
mixture  of  totally  distinct  ra«es  than  we  encoun- 
tered in  the  case  of  the  Japhethitet.  H^^mites, 
Semites,  Aryans,  and  Turamans  an  thrown  to- 
gether without  any  scruples. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter,  tt."*'*,  is  taken 
up  with  the  favoured  group — the  SAemUes.  It  is 
evident  frona  a  superficial  survey  of  the  list  that  it 
cannot  originally  have  belonged  to  the  preceding 
enrolment  of  nations.  One  and  the  same  writer 
would  not  have  placed  Assyria  with  Cushites  (v."), 
and  a  few  verses  later  on  made  Assyria  an  offshoot 
of  Shem  (v.**).  Nor  ia  it  conceivable  tiiat  in  one 
part  of  a  document  the  Lydians  should  have  been 
placed  with  Egypt  (v.")  and  in  anotiier  witii  Aram 
(v.").  Again  (w."- "),  we  encounter  Sheba  and 
Havilah  among  the  sons  of  Shem,  whereas  in  v.^ 
tiiey  aro  jgronped  with  Cushites.  Quite  peculiar 
to  this  third  section  of  the  chapter  is  also  Qie  long 
genealogical  chain — Arpachshad,  Shelah,  Eber, 
Peleg,  and  Jo)F(an, — whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
Japhethites  and  Hamites,  at  most  a  douUe  chain 
is  furnished.  The  longer  chain,  in  the  case  of  the 
Shemitee,  suggests  a  relationship  between  this 
section  of  the  tenth  chapter  and  such  a  chain  as  is 
found  in  the  eleventh  chapter.  Here  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  the  'doublet'  of  our  section,  for 
w.'*''*  present  a  genealogical  table  of  Shemites 
introduced  as  a  preface  to  the  narrative  of  Abra- 
ham. Comparing  these  two  lists,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Shemites  in  the  narrower  sense  consist  of 
two  branches  which  meet  in  the  series  Arpachshad, 
Shelah,  Eber.  With  the  latter  the  division  begins, 
the  Abrahamitic  group  tracing  descent  to  Peleo, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Eber,  while  the  other  branch 
starts  with  another  son,  Jo^tan.  In  Gn  lO"'" 
the  subdivisions  of  Jol^tui  are  given,  and  the 
section  thus  complements  the  genealojricasl  chain 
of  the  Pele^tes  in  the  11th  chapter.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  region  where  the 
writer  places  these  two  branches  of  Shemites,  or, 
moro  strictiy  speaking,  Eberites.  The  descendants 
of  Peleg  aro  represented  by  the  Arameean  settle- 
ments along  the  Euphrates  with  the  gradual 
extension  of  these  groups  into  the  district  to  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan,  while  the  Jok(anites  represent 
those  who  passed  on  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Arabia.  The  situation  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  has 
already  been  referred  to.  Ha?AHMAVETh  is  iden- 
tical with  Hadi^ntant  along  the  southern  coast; 
and  Haoorah,  Uzal,  Obal,  and  the  rest  must 
likewise  be  soug^it  in  the  region  of  Yemen.  Only 
in  the  case  of  tiie  mysterious  Ophir  is  it  possiblf 
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that  the  writer  intends  to  have  ns  take  a  leap  over 
to  the  African  coast  (^ee  Petem,  Das  Land  Ophir, 
1002,  who  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  locating 
Ophir  in  the  district  near  the  Zambesi  river  in 
southern  Africa).  Roughly  speaking,  the  twofold 
division  of  the  Shemites  corresponds  to  the  cus- 
tomary division  of  Arabia  into  Yemen  and  Sham 
(or  Syria),  the  'right'  and  the  '  left'  land,  or,  as  it 
was  mistranslated  by  Latin  writers,  Arabia  Felix 
and  Arabia  Jnfelix.  Gn  10",  where  Shem  is 
referred  to  as  the  '  father '  of  all  '  the  sons  of 
Eber,'  reveals  the  real  sentiment  underlying  the 

feneidogioal  lists  of  vv."-*"  and  11""".  The  two 
ranches — the  Pelc^tes  and  JoVtanites — comprise 
those  groups  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  eenuine 
Shemites,  the  only  Shemites  worth  speaking  of 
according  to  his  view,  though  perhaps  not  the  only 
ones  be  knew  of.  The  inclusion  of  south  Arabian 
tribes  is  rather  significant,  and  strengthens  the 
thesis  maintained  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
which  makes  central  Arabia  the  starting-point  for 
Semitic  emigration  in  two  directions.  However 
tlus  may  be,  it  would  appear  that  a  later  writer, 
not  satisfied  with  this  narrow  scope  given  to  the 
Shemites,  saw  fit  to  add  as  separate  subdivisions 
Elam,  Assyria,  Lud,  and  Aram,  embracing  what 
he  considered  the  Mesopotamian  branch  of  the 
Shemites,  Elam  being  to  the  east  of  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria  the  general  term  for  Mesopotamia  itself, 
Aram  the  designation  for  the  district  to  the  west 
of  Assyria,  while  Lud  (following  upon  Arpachshad) 
is  one  of  the  puzzles  in  the  chapter.  The  identifica- 
tion with  Lydia  is  out  of  the  question.  That  it 
may  be  some  textual  error — we-Lud  being  super- 
induced by  the  Arpachshad  ycdad  at  v.** — is  not 
impossible.  If,  however,  the  reading  be  accepted 
as  correct,  the  most  natural  suggestion  would  be 
to  place  Lud  to  the  north  or  norui-east  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  attempts  to  identify  Arpachshad 
have  hitherto  failed.  Even  Cheyne'a  proposal 
(ZATW  xvii.  (1897)  190)  to  separate  the  term  into 
two  words,  iiM  i^Arap=Ax«po\ak)  and  irs  (K<uhed= 
Chaldaea),  which  is  the  most  plausible  of  the  many 
suggestions  offered,  does  not  commend  itself; 
ana  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that  Arpachshad  is  no 
more  a  district  than  Sheba,  Eber,  or  Peleg,  but 
in  reality  only  the  name  preserved  by  trsMiition  of 
some  ancient  group  to  which  the  Eberites  tiuced 
their  descent.  If  this  be  so,  the  name  is  out  of 
plaoe  in  v.",  and  has  either  been  introduced  by  the 
writer,  vhoae  chief  aim  it  was  to  add  Elam,  Assyria, 
and  AxKm  as  a  Mesopotamian  branch  of  Shemites 
to  tiie  south  Arabian  and  Syriao  -  Palestinian 
branches,  or  has  in  reality  been  Drought  in  by  an 
error,  "nV)  •scseno  (v.")  being  a  '  doublet '  of  nrsDim 
-f}^  (v.").  At  all  events,  it  appears  to  be  clear 
that  Eliun,  Assyria,  and  Aram  represent  a  third 
Shemitic  branch  added  by  some  writer  to  the 
original  twofold  division.  Of  the  subdivisions  of 
Aram— U?,  9ul,  Gether,  and  Mash— U?,  though 
not  definitely  marked  oif,  is  the  region  of  Qauran, 
extending,  however,  considerably  to  the  south  ; 
Mash  (^r  which  1  Ch  1"  has  Maihtch)  may  be 
identical  with  the  Mons  Masius  between  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  while  QUL  and  Getuer  are 
altogether  obscure,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  hazard 
any  conjectures  at  present. 

The  addition  of  Aram  narrows  still  further  the 
scope  of  the  Pelegites,  who  are  thus  practically 
confined  to  the  groups  of  Hebrews  in  Palestine 
and  their  neighlMurs  directly  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  The  omission  of  Babylonia  in  this  addi- 
tion of  a  Mesopotamian  branch  is  an  index  to  the 
age  of  the  writer  who  added  it.  Not,  indeed,  that 
we  are  to  conclude  that  he  belongs  to  the  period 
when  the  supremacy  of  Assyria  over  the  south  was  so 
ondispnted  as  to  justify  the  application  of '  Assyria' 
to  the  northern  and  southern  Mesopotamian  dis- 


tricts, for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinction 
between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  was  at  all  time* 
maintained.  The  omission  is  intentional,  and  simi- 
larly the  inclusion  of  Elaun  among  the  descendants 
of  Noah's  favourite  son  is  also  dwelt  upon  with 
intent.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tmX  Elam 
is  merely  another  desi^ation  for  Persia  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  reign  of  Cyms,  with 
whom  brighter  times  for  the  Jndsan  exiles  set  in, 
was  a  suiticient  reason  for  glorifying  Persia  at  the 
expense  of  Babylonia.  The  writer  was  willing  to 
permit  the  bated  Babylon  to  be  founded  by  a 
descendant  of  9am,  but  Persia  belongs  to  the 
favoured  race ;  and  Assyria,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  had  been  merely  a  name  without  substance, 
could  also  be  magnanimously  included,  since  con- 
sistency demand^  that  the  country  adjacent  to 
Persia  should  belong  to  the  same  group.  The 
writer,  however,  takes  his  revenge  upon  Babylonia, 
ignoring  the  name  entirely  and  gabetitatinK  that  of 
her  own  hated  rival  Assyria.  We  aie  Xnerefore 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  Exile  for  the 
addition  of  the  Mesopotamian  branch  of  the  sons 
of  Shem.  Once  more  we  observe  that  ethnic 
affinity  is  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  grouping — 
geographical  proximity  counts  first,  and  natural 
preferences  and  dislikes  second.  Still,  in  the  case 
of  the '  sons  of  Shem '  as  in  that  of  the  Japhethites, 
it  so  happens  that  all  those  enumerated  go  together 
ethnically.  With  the  exception  of  the  Elamites, 
who  are  Aryans,  the  members  of  all  three  branches 
of  Shemites  are  also  to  be  grouped  as  subdivisions 
of  a  single  race,  only  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  not  all  the  sulidivbions  are  enumerated ;  and 
that  some  which  unquestionably  belong  here,  e.g. 
the  Canaanites  with  their  numerous  branches,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Qamitio  division,  while  some  of 
those  in  the  Japhethite  group,  not  yet  definitely 
identified,  may  likewise  turn  out  to  be  members  of 
the  Shemitic  race.   See  also  following  article. 

In  this  survey,  necessarily  defective,  of  the 
important  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  chief  aim 
has  been  to  present  the  view  taken  of  the  races  of 
the  andent  world  by  a  Hebrew  writer,  or,  more 
exactly,  by  Hebrew  writers.  Two  features  stand 
out  prominently  in  this  view — firstly,  the  breadth 
of  the  writers'  horizon ;  secondly,  their  indifi°erenoe 
to  the  ethnic  relationships  among  the  peoples 
grouped  together.  The  mam  factors  m  deteimining 
this  group  are,  again,  two — (I)  geographical  affini^, 
and  (2)  natural  dislikes.  It  is  the  combination  of 
these  two  factors  that  leads  to  many  of  the  incon- 
sistencies in  the  grouping  that  we  have  noted. 
The  writers  are  not  merelv  mterested  in  those  races 
with  which  the  Hebrews  nave  come  in  contact,  but 
extend  their  view  to  those  which  stand  outside  of 
this  limit,  and  yet  they  do  not  pass  farther  than 
Elam  and  Armenia  in  the  east ;  the  western  limits 
are  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ndjacent  to 
the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor; 
they  take  in  all  of  northern  Africa,  and  embrace 
Arabia  from  the  extreme  south  up  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria.  The  aim  of  the  writers  being  to 
include  all  mankind,  the  limitations  of  the  chapter 
fairly  represent  the  bounds  of  historical  know- 
ledge at  the  time  of  composition.  The  races  of  the 
OT  in  the  larger  sense,  and  as  revealed  by  thia 
chapter,  cover  the  civilized  States  grouped  around 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  together  with  the  less  cultured  races  and 
tribes  of  this  district.  While  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  OT  by  virtue 
of  the  large  number  of  races  and  peoples  enumer- 
ated, yet  the  prophets  furnish  the  proof  that  the 
knowledge  evidenced  by  this  chapter  was  not 
exceptional.  A  trait  of  the  great  prophets  is  their 
fondness  for  including  in  their  view  many  other 
nations  besides  the  people  whom  they  addressed. 
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The  Book  of  Amos  opens  (chs.  1.  2)  with  a  series  of 
denunciations  of  a  variety  of  districts :  Damascus, 
Gaza,  Tyre,  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab  being  introduced 
as  a  means  of  heightening  the  dramatic  effect  when 
Jndah  and  Israel  are  reacned.  Isaiah  (chs.  13-23), 
Jeremiah  (4e-fil),  and  Ezekiel  (21-32  and  38.  3U) 
similarly  have  a  series  of  '  oracles '  directed  against 
nations  near  to  and  remote  from  the  Hebrews,  and 
in  addition  to  this  they  incidentally  introduce  many 
others  by  way  of  illustration  to  their  arguments. 
So,  e.g.,  Ezk  38  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
6n  10.  The  prophet  enumerates  in  the  course 
of  his  oration  Gog,  Meshech,  Tubal  (v.^),  Persia, 
Ethiopia  (Gush),  Pnt  (v.»),  Gomer,  Togarmah  (v.«), 
Sheba,  Dedan,  Tarshish  (v.").  Elsewhere  (ch.  27) 
we  encounter  Tyre  (v.*),  Zidon,  Arvad  (v.'),  Persia, 
Lad,  and  Put  (v.''),  J'avan,  Tubal,  Meshech, 
Togarmah,  Dedan,  Aram  (w. '••"),  Arabia,  Sheba, 
Raam&h,  Eden,  Assyria  (tv.»-»).  Through  these 
references,  the  explanation  of  the  races  mentioned 
in  Gn  10  is  considerably  advanced,  though  new 
problems  are  also  presented  by  the  mention  of 
nations  not  otherwise  known.  So  in  the  two 
chapters  of  Ezekiel  under  consideration  we  en- 
eounter  for  the  first  time  Perria,  Arabia,  and  also 
Eden.*  The  omission  of  Persia  in  the  Genesis  list 
(though  referred  to  probably  in  the  supplemental 
menti<»  of  Elam)  has  already  been  commented 
upon.  In  the  case  of  Arabia,  it  is  the  name 
rather  than  Uie  race  that  is  new ;  while  Eden — 
corresponding,  perhaps,  to  Bit-Adini  in  cuneiform 
literature  and  occurring  with  Qaran  and  Canneh 
(probablv  an  error  for  Calneh) — is  covered  in 
Genesis  by  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

Mor«  important,  however,  than  the  variation  in 
Domendatore  and  the  ad^tions,  to  be  gathered 
firom  the  prophetical  orations,  to  the  ethnological 
phsnni  of  the  OT,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
prophets  in  qnestion  should  have  an  acquaintance 
with  so  many  races.  The  prophets  would  not  have 
referred  to  these  many  nations  had  they  not  been 
certain  of  being  nnderstood  by  the  peopde  to  whom 
they  address  themselves.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  prophetical  books  reveal  the  existence  of  an 
inteniational  intercourse  in  ancient  times  on  a 
mnch  larger  scale  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 
The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  an  iliastration  of 
this  general  acquaintance  with  the  races  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  while 
the  list  rests  in  part  on  a  theoretical  basis,  and  is 
prepared  for  a  scholastic  purpose,  yet  it  cannot  be 
oonbted,  in  view  of  the  evidence  famished  by  the 
prophetical  books,  that  a  majority  of  the  peoples 
there  mentioned  are  races  with  which,  either 
politically  or  commercially,  the  Hebrews  came  into 
akect  contact. 

In  this  waT  the  treatment  of  the  races  of  the 
OT  reaolves  itself,  after  aU,  into  a  consideration 
mainly  of  those  associated  with  the  Hebrews. 
'WhOe,  therefore,  the  distinction  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  may  be  maintained  [(a)  the 
sabdivisionB  of  the  Semitic  race  and  of  the  pre- 
laiselitish  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  (b)  the  non- 
Semitic  and  mixed  races  with  whom  Uie  contact  was 
less  constant  and  in  many  cases  less  dose  where  it 
did  exist],  the  races  introduced  from  the  purely 
theoretical  point  of  view  form  a  comparatively  smaO 
minority.  To  be  sure,  the  underlying  principle  of 
tiie  chief  source  for  the  larger  view  of  OT  ethnology 
which  divides  the  whole  of  mankind  into  three 
divisions  is  deprived  by  modem  ethnological  in- 
vestigation of  Its  scientific  value.  The  races  enn> 
merated  under  each  one  of  these  divisions  do  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  form  a  homogeneous 

*  <Mm1,  Duaaseiu,  and  Qelban  alio  oocnr  in  eh.  t7,  bat  u 
Damas  marelj  ot  cities,  and  need  not  tberefore  be  taken  into 
oouideiation.  Bo9klim(27>)iieOTendb7Caiia«DandbyTyre 
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gronp.  The  distribution  being  controlled  largely 
by  the  geographical  factor,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  should  be  the  case,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  an  ancient  writer  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  the  ethnological  attainments 
required  for  such  a  method  of  grouping.  As  a 
conspectus,  however,  of  races  Known  to  the 
Hebrews,  largely  through  contact  and  in  part 
through  learned  tradition,  the  tenth  chapter  of 
(lenesis  not  only  retains  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
serves  as  an  indispensable  aid  in  supplementing  the 
ethnolo^caJ  material,  furnished  incidentally  by  the 
narrative  which  follows  the  remarkable  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  from  the  early  time  of  the  departure 
of  the  first  group  from  the  Euphrates  Valley 
through  the  nomadic  period,  with  its  frequent 
changes  of  residence,  on  to  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  growth  of  the  federation  of  Hebrew 
tribes  into  a  nation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
with  a  distinct  political  organization,  down  to  the 
political  decline  and  fall  of  this  people,  which  sor- 
vived  in  a  strange  way  even  the  loss  of  national 
independence. 
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Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 
SEMITES.— The  term  Semite  {S/iemite),  forming 
the  adjective  Semitic  {Shemitie),  is  derived  from 
the  patriarch  Shem,  who  in  the  Bk.  of  Genesis  is 
named  as  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  peoj^les  known 
to  ethnologists  and  now  popularly  designated  as 
'Semites.'  The  account  of  Shem  and  his  descend- 
ants in  Gn  10  is  partly  genealogical  and  partly 
geographical,  and  does  not  exactly  correspond  to 
a  scientific  classification.  Henc«  we  take  the 
family  tree  of  Genesis  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
inquiry  rather  than  as  an  exhaustive  summary. 
None  the  less,  any  description  or  discussion  of  the 
Semites  as  a  whole  must  have  chiefly  a  biblical 
interest,  and  that  for  two  main  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  actors  in  and  makers  of  Bible  his- 
tory were  Semites,  who  did  their  deeds  and  said 
their  say  within  the  Semitic  realm.  Further,  the 
truth  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  was 
not  merely  conveyed  to  the  world  through  an  out- 
ward Semitic  channel ;  it  was  moulded  m  Semitic 
minds,  coloured  by  the  genius  of  Semitic  speech, 
and  put  to  the  proof  for  the  education  of  tlie  world 
in  Semitic  hearts  and  lives.  It  ia  perhaps  enough 
in  this  connexion  to  remind  the  reader  that  Moses, 
David,  Elijah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  St 
John,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Son  of  Man  Himself,  were 
Semites.  The  religions  and  moral  significance  of 
the  race  thus  indicated  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  citing  the  fact  that  Tiglath-pileser,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and  Hannibal  are  the  only  Semites  of  the 
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pre-ChrUtiui  time  whose  names  stand  for  world- 
moving  achievements  outside  the  realm  of  religion 
and  morals. 

The  principal  list  of  the  descendants  of  Shem 
appearsinGnlO""*'.  This  whole  table  proceeds  from 
one  sonrce,  J,  except  that,  according  to  the  critics, 
v.",  which  gives  a  list  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  belongs 
to  P.  These  immediate  descendante  are  Elani, 
Asshor,  Arpach«had,  Lud,  and  Aram.  Of  these 
names  the  third  and  fonrth  are  nnfortunately 
obscure,  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss 
here  the  various  explanations  that  have  been 
offered.  Lud  is  generally  supposed  to  stand  for 
Lydia;  but  the  reason  for  such  an  enormous 
interval  of  separation  from  the  other  Semitic 
peoples  is  far  to  seek.  Possibly  this  brief  word 
(■rh  from  iS)  very  early  underwent  some  change, 
and  does  not  represent  the  original.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  this  is  the  case  with  Arpachshad,  since 
the  latter  half  of  the  word  is  the  stem  of  Kasdim 
(but  see  ^.  82*),  the  Heb.  word  for  Chaldceant, 
who  lived  m  Lower  Babylonia.  The  whole  word, 
thus  assumed  to  be  moiuiied  in  MT,  would  natur- 
ally stand  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  Persian  Gulf.*  The  first  in  the  list, 
Elam,  thou^  historically  non-Semitic,  must  have 
had  many  Semitic  immigrants.  Aashur  is  the 
well-known  people  and  country  of  Assyria.  The 
last  named  of  the  sons  of  Shem  is  Aram,  that 
is,  the  Aramseans.  The  sons  of  Aram  are  next 
enumerated  (v.*).  Thereafter  the  interest  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  progeny  of  Arpachshad.  His 
grandson  is  Eber,  wno  is  not  only  the  ancestor  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  is  fully  detailed  by  P  in  eh.  11, 
but  also  of  the  Arabs  (10"^).  We  may  now 
attempt  a  present-day  view  of  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  referring  to  any  of  the  lists  of  Genesis  as 
occasion  demands,  and  thus  working  back  from 
the  known  facts  of  modem  research  instead  of 
attempting  to  work  downward  from  the  indistinct 
hints  of  tndition. 

L  Classification  op  thk  Semites.— The  surest 
token  of  racial  affinity  is  ordinarily  the  possession 
of  a  common  language  or  of  closely  related  idioms. 
It  is  not  an  infallible  test ;  for  it  may  happen  that 
through  inherent  weakness  or  stress  of  fortune  a 
tribe  or  a  nation  may  be  absorbed  by  another,  and 
loae  its  own  form  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  very  larely  happens  that  a  race  predominant  in 
■ambers  or  politi<»l  influence  loses  its  language  and 
adopts  that  of  an  inferior  or  degenerating  race. 
Hence,  whUe  even  the  exclusive  use,  by  a  large 
community,  of  a  g^ven  language  or  dialect  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  the  race  is  unmixed,  it 
may  be  reasonably  held  that  the  predominating 
racial  element  in  that  community  originally  spoke 
the  enirent  language.  Again,  as  regards  the  de- 
grees of  relationship  between  kindred  peoples,  it 
should  be  remembwed  that  the  most  valid  kind 
of  linguistic  evidence  is  that  afforded  by  the  com- 
mon possession  of  grammatical  or  structural  ele- 
ments, and  of  terms  for  the  most  fundamental  ideas 
and  the  most  indispensable  or  mdimentarv  arts  and 
appliances  of  life.  These  simple  and  elemental^ 
working  principles  are  far-reaching  in  their  appli- 
cation, and  will  need  to  be  taken  mto  acoount  in 
all  that  is  said,  either  as  to  the  original  Semitic 
race  and  its  language,  or  as  to  any  of  the  deriva- 
tive races  and  their  languages  or  dialects. 

On  the  evidence  of  uuiguage  and  of  historical 

*  Some  moh  people  Menu  neoeaaary  bare,  ibice  Arpechahad  >i 
Indicated  «e  the  anceator  of  Anmnuia  and  Araba  alike,  and  the 
region  In  question  it  their  natural  dividincf-point.  Moreover,  it 
waa  peopled  aJao  bjr  Semi  tea  from  the  earlieat  known  period. 
Oonlfrmation  of  thla  riev  ii  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  T.*,  Feleg,  'In  whoae  daj-a  the  earth  waa  divided,'  wo«  a 
deacendant  M  Arpechahad,  while  the  referenoe  to  the  dividing 
of  the  earth  pointa  to  Babylonia  aa  the  place  of  hia  raddence, 
•oooidlng  to  U**,  which  is  also  the  production  of  J. 


distribution  combined,  these  peoples  are  made  t» 
fall  into  two  great  cUvisions,  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Semites.  Bonghly  speaking,  the 
Southern  branch  of  the  fatmily  had  its  permanent 
and  proper  home  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia ;  whUe 
the  Northern  division  was  included  in  the  region 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  modem  Kurdistan,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  £.  by 
modem  Persia.  We  have,  however,  except  from 
linguistic  indnction,  no  indication  of  a  time  when 
either  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  division 
formed  by  itself  a  homogeneous  whole,  much  less 
of  the  presumptive  earlier  stage  when  aU  Semites 
together  were  comprised  in  a  single  community. 
On  the  contrary,  our  earliest  arnhseological  evidence 
reveals  to  us  these  regions  as  occupied  by  several 
families  or  groups  more  or  less  nearly  related. 
Thus,  while  Araoi*  has  long  been  known  as  the 
home  of  a  angle  people,  though  of  many  tribes, 
speaking  a  common  language,  the  earlier  record  is 
ot  peoples  speaking  and  writing  distinct  though 
closely  related  languages.  Similarly,  the  Northern 
division,  as  far  Imck  as  we  can  see  through  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct families.  A  tentative  comprehensive  group- 
ing may  be  made  as  follows : — 


SosiHaw  Bums 


Noanaaa  Snnni 


I  Northern  AraUaiis. 
<8abieans. 
((AbyarinlaiMX 
f  Babyloniani  aad  Aa^jiiMH. 
J  AraniwuM. 
1  Oanaanitas 
l.(Hebraws). 


The  above  classification  would  describe  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Semites  as  a  race  during  that  period 
of  ancient  history  when  they  were  the  ruling  power 
of  the  world,  ronghly  speaking  from  B.C.  2000  to 
B.C.  SCO.  It  should  be  added  that  the  hypothec 
of  a  Southern  branch  is  surer  than  that  of  a  distinct 
Northern  group,  and  that  some  scholaia  (as  Hommel 
and  Zimmera)  prefer  to  assume  an  East-Semitic 
division — Ase^ro-Babylonian,  and  a  West-Semitic 
— Aranuean,  Canaanite,  Arabo-Abyssinian.  It  is, 
indeed,  so  diflScnlt  to  unify  the  Assyrian,  the 
Aramaic,  and  the  Canaanitic  languages,  that  if  we 
were  to  use  lingnistic  data  alone,  it  would,  for 
working  purposes,  be  allowable  to  assume  these 
four  separate  units :  Assyro-Babyloniaa,  Araausan, 
Canaanite,  and  Arabo-Abyssinian. 

(A)  SOUTHBRS  SEHITES.—(a)  Northern  Arabi- 
ans. — The  terra  'Arab,'  which  at  present  connotes 
the  only  survivors  on  any  large  scale  of  the  Semitic 
races,  was  originally  of  very  restricted  significance. 
Ancient  usage  confines  it  to  a  comparatively 
small  district  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  E.  of 
Palestine,  extending  sometimes  over  the  centre  of 
the  Sjrro- Arabian  desert.  In  thin  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions,  in  OT  {e.g.  2  Ch 
17U  2li«  22>  26',  Is  13*  21",  Jer  3"  2S^,  Neh  2'», 
Ezk  27"),  as  well  as  in  the  lately  discovered 
Minsean  inscriptions.  It  was  not  till  snortly  before 
the  Christian  era  that  it  was  enlarged  so  far  as 
to  indnde  the  whole  of  the  peninsma.*  Besides 
the  'Arabs,'  there  were  sevwal  other  important 
ancient  communities  in  N.  Arabia.  Most  of  these 
are  embraced  under  the  names  of  the  descendants 
of  Ke^nrah  ('  the  incense-bearer'),  and  of  Ishmael, 
in  Gn  25  and  1  Ch  1**.  We  may  cite  as  of  his- 
torical fame  Midian,  the  northern  Sheba  (of.  Job 
1"),  Dedan,  Asshur  (Gn  25»- "),  Nebaioth,  ^fedar, 
Dumah,  Massa  (cf.  Pr  30>  31'),  Tema,  and  Je^. 
The  general  distinction  between  ^etnrah  and 
Ishmael  is  that  the  latter  stretched  farther  to  the 

*  Tbia  extension  came  about  laigeljr  through  the  fact  that  the 
original  '  Aiabe '  were  the  most  Important  tril>e  living  in  the 
neighbouihood  ot  the  Greek  and  Roman  poaaeariona  in  Syria  and 
Meaopotamia.  The  claaaical  writera  uae  the  name  not  only  in 
the  narrower  but  alio  In  the  wider  aente,  c^.  Bend.  iii.  107. 
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cast  and  aonth.  According  to  Gn  25",  the  tents  of 
Ishmael  were  pitched  as  far  east  as  Qavllah  on  the 
sonth-west  border  of  Babylonia  (Gn  2").  In  the 
west,  however,  their  several  routes  intersected  and 
their  pasture-grounds  were  contiguous.  Dnmah 
(Is  21")  and  Massa,  lahmaelites,  lay  in  the  path 
of  the  ^e^oritea,  Midiaa,  Dedan,  and  Asshnr. 
But  these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  category  of  N. 
Arabians.  We  must  fairly  include  those  of  the 
■  Edomites'  who  are  historically  and  locally  Arabs. 
Thus  not  only  Teman  but  Amalel^  is  reckoned  to 
Edom  in  6n  86'^*".  Fnrthermore,  towards  the 
east  side  of  the  desert  is  the  great  tinbe  or  country 
of  Mash,  which  with  Vf,  the  home  of  Job  in  the 
west,  is  allotted  to  the  Aramseans  in  Gn  10^, 
though,  according  to  Gn  36",  the  latter  is  given  to 
the  ^orite  Edomites.  The  explanation  of  the 
anomaly  comes  from  the  important  fact  that  the 
Aramseans,  who,  as  a  rule,  did  not  wander  in 
ancient  times  far  from  the  vaJley  of  the  Euphrates, 
stretched  ont  in  certain  regions  favourable  to 
pastnrage,  to  mix  and  mingle  with  the  more  purely 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert. 

(6)  ^aixeant. — ^We  call  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  S.W.  Arabia  l^bieans,  because  this  people 
created  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  kingdom 
of  all  that  region.  Many  other  tribes,  however, 
sometimes  their  subjects,  also  flourished.  Among 
these  were  the  KatalMmians,  directly  north  <n 
Aden,  and  the  Himyarites  to  the  east.  The  latter 
were  so  imrortant  that  scholars  formerly  called  the 
ancient  S.W.  Arabians  generally  by  their  name. 
Becent  researches,  however,  which  have  disclosed 
elaborate  architectural  remains,  and  brought  to 
Europe  hundreds  of  inscriptions,  the  work  of 

tabtMUia,  more  than  confirm  the  ancient  fame 'of 
heba,  and  vindicate  its  claim,  not  only  to  a  wide 
commerce  and  a  productive  soil,  but  to  an  in- 
fluential empire  as  well.*  A  branch  of  the  same 
people  formed  a  less  known  nation,  whose  recently 
round  inscriptions  have  suddenly  brought  it  into 
great  prominence — the  Minseans.  The  proper  home 
of  this  people  was  the  west  coast  of  Arabia  between 
Yemen  ana  Mecca.  That  they  were  not  identical 
with  the  flabaeans  proper  is  abundantly  proved. 
Their  language  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct  dialect  of  the 
8.  Arabian  or  '$ab8ean.'  Their  inscriptions  are 
found  over  a  very  wide  range  of  the  west  country, 
from  the  heart  of  Yemen  itself  to  the  very  borders 
of  Palestine.  Their  abundance,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tents of  some  of  them,  show  that  both  regions  alike 
were  then  subject  to  them.  That  waa,  however, 
before  the  rise  of  the  Sabeean  power,  and  there- 
fore long  before  the  Christian  era.  They  are 
possibly  alluded  to  in  1  Ch  4*i,  2  Ch  28^,  where  the 
word  employed  (d'Wi?)  reminds  us  of  the  original 
name  ifdm.  See,  further,  art.  Sheba  in  vol.  iv. 

(e)  Aby$tmkm*. — This  term  is  more  appropriate 
than  the  cnrrent  'Ethiopians,'  sinoe  that  is  the 
proper  deslmation  of  the  people  of  the  Nile  Valley 
above  the  fixst  Cataract,  m  other  words  the  bibh- 
cal  Cushites.  That  is  to  say,  the  Ethiopians  are 
an  African  race,  while  the  Aoyssinians  are  funda- 
mentsklly  Semitio.  At  a  very  early  date,  far  earlier 
than  is  generally  supposed,  a  migration  from  S.W. 
Arabia,  of  a  people  closely  akin  to  the  ^bseans 
and  Minseans,  waa  made  over  the  narrow  sea  to 
tdhe  cooler  and  healthier  region  of  the  Abyss, 
highlands.  Here  they  developed  a  community 
which  long  remained  uninfluenced  by  African 
elements,  and  cherished  close  relations  with  the 
Aralnan  mother -land.  Its  principal  seat  was 
H^mm^  the  centre  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  which 

*  Its  andent  capital  wm  Ka'rib,  thougii  San't,  three  days' 
Joanwy  to  the  wei^  wai  a  dty  of  neater  renowa,  and  is  the 
present  capital  of  Temen.  Thtis  the  Sabman  Idngdom  long 
eompsteed  the  whole  ol  IShAma,  the  S.W.  ooastland  ot  AimUa. 
It  afio  axtaadad  Unit  (u  both  to  tha  east  and  north. 


at  length,  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  conquered,  and 
for  a  time  held,  Yemen  and  W.  Arabia.*  The 
Abyssinians  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  pure 
Semitio  race  or  to  speak  a  pure  Semitic  idiom ; 
though  'Ethiopio,'  as  their  language  is  called,  is 
still  thwr  sacred  tongue ;  and  the  ^mitic  type  is 
still  unmistakable  in  a  large  secti<«  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  attempt  thus  made  to  bring  the  Southern 
Semites  under  distinct  groupings  is  only  approxim- 
ately successful.  Besides  the  tribes  already  enumer- 
ated, many  others  are  found,  particularly  in  the 
S.E,  and  E.  of  Arabia,  which,  though  Semites,  have 
at  least  no  permanent  historical  association  with 
any  of  the  groups.  Very  interesting,  however,  is 
the  tabulation  in  Gn  10="'*>,  which  bnngs  the  most 
prominent  of  these  remaining  communities  under 
one  category.  Thus,  tunong  the  sons  of  Jol^tan 
son  of  Eber,  we  find,  along  with  ^afarmaveth, 
the  modern  Qadramaut,  or  the  ooastland  east  of 
Yemen,  also  Sheba  and,  to  our  surprise,  Ophib 
and  ^ATtLAH.  Unfortunately,  the  remaining  nine 
tribes  or  localities  cannot  as  yet  be  absolutely  iden- 
tified. But  inasmuch  as  Opuir  is  almost  certainly 
to  be  found  on  the  £.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  Qavllan 
S.W.  of  Babylonia  (but  see  above,  p.  81'),  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  represent  families  interme- 
diate between  these  remotely  separated  districts. 
In  brief,  the  summation  seems  to  point  to  a  close 
connexion  between  the  N.E.,  E.,  S.,  and  S.W. 
inhabitanto  of  ancient  Arabia.  Furthermore,  the 
brotherhood  of  Jo^tan  and  Eber,  the  father  of 
Pele^  and  grandson  of  Arpachshad,  pointe  to  a 
tradition  ot  kinship  between  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians and  the  remotest  S.  Arabians.  These  are 
matters  deserving  serious  attention. 

(5)  The  NoRTHBRif  Semites.— Of  far  more 
importance  to  the  Bible  student  than  the  Arabians 
and  Abyssinians  is  the  Northern  branch  of  the 
Semitic  family.  Fortunately,  it  is  also  not  very 
diCBonlt  to  indicate  the  seveoral  divisions  of  the 
Northern  Semites,  and  their  local  distribution. 
Taking  them  up  in  the  order  of  their  primary 
settlemente  from  east  to  west,  we  have  first  to 
do  with  those  dwelling  by  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

(a)  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — In  that  region 
which  Gn  2  describes  as  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  lived  a  people  whose  histoiy,  traced  not 
simply  in  their  language,  but  also  in  their  archi- 
tectural remains,  and  even  in  their  literary  monu- 
ments, goes  back  to  a  period  far  beyond  any  other 
known  to  men.  We  call  this  people  summarily 
Babylonian,  from  the  name  of  the  great  historical 
capital.  But  Babylon  or  Babel  did  not  come  into 
prominence  till  about  b.  c.  2250.  We  have  to  regard 
the  whole  surrounding  country  as  having  been, 
for  centuries  and  even  millenniums  before  that 
era,  divided  up  among  a  number  of  city-States, 
having  a  longer  or  shorter  history  of  narrower  or 
wider  dominion.  These  communities  we  have  also 
to  consider  essentially  Semitic  The  hypothesis 
of  a  so-called  '  Sumerian '  civilization  and '  Sumer- 
ian '  language,  preceding  the  rise  of  the  Semites, 
is  in  ite  current  form  the  result  of  hasty  and 
superficial  theorizing,  and  the  present  writer  is 
convinced  that  it  will  have  to  be  essentially  modi- 
fied. As  neighbours  to  the  Semites,  and  more  or 
less  mingling  with  them  from  time  to  time,  were 
a  foreign  people,  probably  more  than  one  people, 
who  contributed  some  important  elements  to  their 
mythology  and  civic  life,  with  corresponding  terms 
to  their  language.   Who  they  were  and  whence 

*  That  they  wen  separated  from  the  Mingana  and  ^bajans 
at  a  very  remote  period  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  lan- 
niage,  tboogb  more  akin  to  the  gabian  than  is  the  AiaUo, 
is  yet  quite  distinct  from  the  former,  whose  mitten  chaiaoten 
it  borrowed,  while  it  is  also  maob  uai  olosslr  related  to  the 
gtbmm  than  is  the  lUnaaa  dialect. 
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they  came  cannot  as  yet  be  said.  Possibly  tliey 
were  of  a  race  akin  to  tiie  Elamites  across  the 
Tigris,  or  to  the  Kassites  of  the  highlands  to 
the  north  of  Elam.  The  name  'Sumerian'  as 
applied  to  them  is,  in  any  case,  a  misnomer ;  and 
the  supposed  Sumerian  language  is  possibly  only 
the  Semitic  Babylonian,  or  'Assyrian,'  written 
according  to  a  system  developed  alongside  of  the 
popular  syllabic  front  the  original  ideographic,  and 
preserving  the  essential  features  of  the  latter. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  many  phenomena  of  this 
peculiar  idiom  which  such  an  hypothesis  does  not 
explain.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  reasonable  or  consistent 
grammar  of  the  supposed  language,  though  good 
material  is  abundant.  Until  this  is  done,  the 
Semitic  has  a  right  of  possession,  precarious  though 
it  may  be.  Many  invasions  of  Babylonian  tem- 
toiy  were  made  by  non-Semitic  peoples  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  especially  Elamitcs  and  Kass- 
ites,  but  the  language,  the  religion,  both  State  and 
popular,  and  the  civilization  as  a  whole,  remained  al- 
ways essentially  Semitic  down  to  the  time  of  C^rus 
ana  the  Persians.  Distinctive  of  the  Babylonians, 
although  adopted  by  other  people,  was  their  mode 
of  'writmg  in  wedge-like  characters,  which,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  representing  the  original  ideo- 
graphs. Distinctive  of  them  especially  were  their 
culture,  their  inventive  Eenius,  their  intellectual 
enterprise  and  love  of  knowledge.  They  were 
thus  not  only  prominent  among  the  Semites,  but 
were  also  the  most  influential  of  all  the  peoples 
of  antiquity,  except  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  their  early 
development  among  the  races  of  men,  and  the 
indirect  influence  ol  their  genuine  ideas,  we  mav 
regard  them  fairly  enough  as  the  primary  intel- 
lectual movers  of  the  world. 

The  Assyrians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Babylonians,  and  in  all  probability  an  ofi&hoot 
from  them.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  city  of 
Asshur,  which  was  founded  at  an  unknown  early 
date  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Lower  Zab,  which  formed 
the  normal  sonthem  boundary  of  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria.  The  Assyrians  used  the  Bab.  lan- 
guage in  its  purity.  Indeed  we  usually  call  this 
language  'Assyrian,'  because  it  was  principally 
from  tne  monuments  of  Assyria,  and  not  from 
those  of  Babylonia,  that  our  Knowledge  of  it  was 
first  obtainea,  towards  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  Unlike  Babylonia,  which  contained 
many  large  cities,  Assyria  proper  had  but  few, 
the  principal  being  Nineveh  and  the  surrounding 
fortresses.  The  Assyrians  had  virtually  the  same 
institutions  as  the  Babylonians,  with  many  of 
the  same  deities,  and  the  same  modes  of  worship. 
They  were  inferior  to  them  in  intellectual  enter- 
prise and  culture,  bnt  superior  in  the  military  art, 
and  in  capacity  for  organization.  Thev  would 
appear,  moreover,  to  have  sufi'ered  less  m>m  the 
irruptions  of  outsiders,  and  therefore  to  have  pre- 
served, on  the  whole,  a  more  purely  Semitic  racial 
type.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
biblical  lists  make  out  the  Assyrians  and  a  portion 
of  the  Babylonians  to  have  been  of  Cushite  descent 
(Gn  lO"""),  perhaps  in  view  of  the  mixture  of  races 
that  had  gone  on  in  Babylonia  (but  cf.  also  p.  81*). 
According  to  the  same  account  (v."),  Assyria 
was  settled  from  Babylonia.  See,  further,  artt 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  vol.  L 

(i)  Tke  Aranueans. — The  second  great  division 
of  the  Northern  Semites,  the  biblical  'Aram,'  had 
as  its  proper  home  a  much  larger  range  of  country 
than  any  of  the  others.  Within  historical  times 
the  Aramaeans  had  their  settlements  at  various 
points  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Tigris,  to  the 
west  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia,  and 


in  Syria  south  as  far  as  Palestine.  Indeed  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  oertaintv  what  was  their 
original  centre.  They  seem  to  nave  been  equally 
at  home  herding  cattle  for  the  markets  of  Babvlon, 
driving  caravans  along  the  Euphrates,  or  holding 
bazaars  in  the  crowded  cities  of  Qarran  and  Dam- 
ascus. A  partial  explanation  of  their  ubiquity 
and  versatility  is  found  in  their  genius  for  trade 
and  commerce.  They  were  par  excellence  the 
travellers  and  negotiators  of  the  ancient  East. 
What  the  Phoenicians  achieved  by  sea,  they  with 
almost  equal  enterprise  and  persistence  attained 
on  the  land.  To  them  was  largely  due  the 
commercial  and  intellectual  interchange  between 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
western  States,  particularly  Phoenicia,  on  the  other. 
They  had  their  trading  posts  even  in  Asia  Minor, 
through  which  the  GreeK  cities  appear  to  have 
obtained  much  of  their  knowledge  of  letters  and 
the  liberal  arts. 

It  is  possible  to  make  certain  restrictions  of 
the  general  fact  of  the  wide  extension  of  the 
Aiamseans.  Until  the  I2th  cent.  B.C.  they  are  not 
found  in  large  settlements  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
though  doubtless  many  isolated  expeditions  had 
from  time  to  time  cnrased  the  River.  They  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers,  with  huge  herds  of 
cattle,  upon  the  grazing  grounds  within  reach  of 
the  Bab.  cities.  'They  also  formed  numerous  settle- 
ments on  the  upper  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
especially  on  the  left  bank,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Chabor.  Here  was  Mesopotamia  proper, 
the  Aram-naharaim  (or  '  Aram  of  the  two  Rivers ') 
of  OT.  Here  also  was  Qarran,  a  city  of  enormous 
antiquity,  held  in  historical  times  principally  by 
Aramaeans.  After  the  fall  of  the  pittite  dominion 
in  Syria,  Aram,  immigration  hither  went  on 
apace,  and  Carchemish,  Arpad,  Aleppo,  ]^amath, 
Zobah,  and,  last  and  greatest  of  all,  Damascus, 
were  colonized  and  enriched  by  them.  In  the 
time  of  David  (e.  1000  b.c.)  they  are  found  firmly 
planted  in  Syria  (2  S  8).  From  the  10th  to  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  decisiv«  importance  attached  to  the 
r61e  of  the  '  Aranueans  of  Damascus'  (the  '  Syrians ' 
of  EV).  But  their  westward  career  did  not  end 
with  the  political  decay  of  Dauiascus.  By  the  3rd 
cent.  B.C.  Palestine,  which  politically  had  become 
in  succession  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek,  spoke  popu- 
larly an  Aram,  idiom.  After  the  rise  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
State,  the  Jewish  church  perpetuated  one  dialect 
of  Aramaic  and  the  Christian  Semites  another. 
The  Euphrates  was  the  general  dividing-line  be- 
tween W.  and  E.  Aramaic,  just  as  it  had  for  many 
centuries  parted  the  two  main  divisions  into  which 
the  Aram,  race  had  fallen.  The  vitality  of  Aram- 
aism  is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  popular 
dialects  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  soon  yielded  to 
Arabic  after  the  establishment  of  Islam  m  the  7th 
cent.  A.D.,  Syriac,  the  principal  £.  Aramaic  dialect, 
flourished  as  a  literary  language  till  the  13th  cent., 
long  after  all  traces  of  Aram,  political  influence 
had  completely  disappeared.  See,  further,  art. 
Arah  in  vol.  I. 

(c)  Canaanitet. — For  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
give  this  name  to  the  pre- Hebrew  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  with  their  descendants. 
We  class  them  as  Semitic  by  reason  of  their 
language,  their  civil  institutions,  and  their 
religion,  all  of  which  reveal  the  purest  type  of 
SemitLsm.  It  is  true  that  the  Phoenicians  of  the 
coastland  differed  surprisingly  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  in  their  pursuits  and  mental 
habits.  But  common  to  both  are  '  the  langu^e  of 
Canaan'  (Is  19"),  and  analogous  forms  of  Baal 
worship.  As  to  their  place  of  departure  from  the , 
common  camping-ground  of  the  Semites  we  an' 
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tfudn  left  to  the  widest  sort  of  inference.*  Of 
interest  is  tiie  question  as  to  tlie  direction  from 
which  the  Canaanites  came  into  their  historical 
abiding-place.  The  answer  is :  from  the  north  or 
east;  for  if  they  had  come  from  the  south  they 
would  have  spoken  Arabic,  or  some  dialect  of  Soutu 
Semitic  nearly  akin  to  Arabic.  That  thejr  were 
not  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Palestine  is 
clear  from  the  Bible  statements  as  well  as  other 
evidence.  We  may  for  convenience  call  the  earlier 
residents  'Amorites,'  a  people  whoso  antiquity 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  '  Land  of  the 
Amorites,'  given  to  the  country  in  the  remotest 
times  by  the  Babylonians.  The  Amorites  were 
possibly  not  Semitic.  The  most  significant  fact 
about  them  is  that  there  is  no  indication  that 
they  ever  occupied  the  lower  coastland,  though 
they  had  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
They  survived  as  a  community  longest  in  the  east, 
where  they  were  finally  absorbed  by  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  the  invading  Hebrews. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  civic  and  social 
life  of  the  Canaanites  was  their  residence  in  small 
eity-States,  independent  of  each  other,  and  only  con- 
federated, if  at  all,  under  stress  of  common  danger. 
This  tendency  to  mutual  repulsion  was  exhibited 
even  among  the  Phoen.  cities,  which,  however, 
partly  on  account  of  their  foreign  colonizing  ex- 
perience, became  more  disposed  towards  voluntary 
federation.  The  pursuits  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Canaanites  were  not  more  dissimilar  than  their 
fartnnes.  While  those  of  the  interior  remained 
isolated,  exclusive,  and  comparatively  uncultured, 
those  of  the  coastland  became  the  most  cosmo- 
politan, and,  in  a  material  sense,  the  most  directly 
serviceable  to  mankind  of  all  their  race.  While 
the  one  did  not  smrive  for  more  than  a  generation 
or  two  the  Heb.  occupation  of  Canaan,  the  other, 
in  the  political  world  yet  not  of  it,  utilizing  and 
snbeidizmg  the  great  world-powers  in  the  form  of 
tribute-giving,  f^lowing  their  own  way  to  opulence 
and  commercial  supremacy,  survived  not  only  the 
Heb.  monarchy,  but  the  Assyr.,  the  Bab.,  the 
Pers.,  and  even  the  Macedonian  empire,  succumb- 
ing at  last  to  the  Roman  alone. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  various  tribes  men- 
tioned in  the  Hexateuch  as  inhabiting  Palestine  are 
in  all  probability  merely  local  subdivisions  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  not  co-ordinate  independent  races. 
An  exception  is  made  of  the  Hittites  by  those 
who  hola  them  to  have  been  immigrants  from  Syria, 
where  they  preceded  the  Aramseans.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  in  Gn  10  the  Canaanites, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Middle  Babylonia,  are 
MBOciated  with  the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower 
^jrpt  (Cnsh  and  Mj^raim).  The  explanation, 
probably,  is  that  the  Egyptians  are  partly  of 
Semitic  orif^,  and  that  there  existed  in  Palestine, 
■•  well  as  in  Babylonia,  from  very  remote  times, 
a  population  supposed  to  be  akin  to  the  Egjrptians, 
with  wrhom  the  later  inhabitants  mingled.  The 
Phtustines  were  probably  a  non-Semitic  people, 
possibly  from  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  settle- 
ment in  Palestine  was  made  not  earlier  than  the 
14th  or  13th  cent.  B.C. 

id)  The  Hebrews.  — By  this  name  we  have  to 
understand,  not  Israel  alone,  but  all  the  Hebraic 
peoples,  including  as  well  the  Edomites  proper, 
the  aI oabitee  and  Ammonites,  whom  the  traditions 
of  Israel  with  good  reason  claim  as  kindred.  Their 
larger  afiBliations  are  not  easy  to  make  out.  At 
least  Israel  and  Moab  spoke  'Hebrew.'  But  this 
was  the  language  of  Canaan  ;  and  they  may  have 

*  A*  to  tbdr  places  of  nttlement  on  tha  weat  coastluid  It  is 
DOtawortby  tbat  the  nuan.  maritime  cities  extend  to  the  north 
ol  Labanon,  while  the  Oanaanltea  of  the  interior  are  not  found 
to  a  certainty  anywhere  except  aouth  of  that  mountain  range. 
The  opportwiltiea  ol  tiadinf  Vy  aea  perfaapa  aooonnt  tor  tbia 
local  oiTarganoe. 


acquired  it  by  immigration,  jost  as  the  Edomites 
learned  Arabic.  Our  best  guide  Is  the  biblical 
record,  according  to  which  Abraham,  their  common 
ancestor,  of  the  Ime  of  Arpachshad,  Eber,  and  Peleg, 
came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  in  the  west  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates.  This  impliea  Bab.  kinship. 
But  as  belonging  to  a  family  of  shepherds  ne 
was  likely  to  have  Aram,  associations,  since 
Aramaeans  abounded  in  all  the  neighbouring 
pasture-bounds.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
hypothesis  that  we  find  him  sojourning  in  ^arran, 
the  ureat  Aram,  settlement  in  Mesopotamia.  His 
kindred  there  were  always  reckoned  as  Aramseans  i 
and  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Israelites, 
though  bom  and  reared  in  Canaan,  is  called  a 
'stray  Aramtean'  (Dt  26*).  But  none  of  the 
Semites  show  such  a  racial  admixture  as  do  the 
children  of  Israel.  Primarily  of  Bab.  affinity, 
their  association  with  the  liabylonians  is  attested 
by  the  common  traditions  of  these  two  most  highly 
endowed  branches  of  the  Semitic  raoe.  The  resi- 
dence in  Egypt  did  not  add  any  new  elements  to 
the  already  acquired  Arameean.  Nor  does  it  seem 
probable  that  all  of  the  Hebrews  of  Canaan  joined 
in  the  migration  to  Egypt  with  the  family  of 
Jacob.  But  both  before  and  after  the  permanent 
settlement  in  Canaan  Isurge  accessions  were  made 
of  Arab,  derivation  (t^enites  and  others),  while 
we  have  also  to  take  account  of  the  absorption  oi 
much  of  the  Can.  population  after  the  conquest. 
It  was  therefore  not  till  shortly  before  the  found- 
ing of  the  monarchy  that  the  people  of  Israel 
assumed  that  fixity  of  racial  type  popularly  known 
as  '  Hebrew.'  What  kept  the  community  together 
through  endless  vicissitudes  of  fortime,  what  still 
^ves  Israel  even  now  a  bond  of  spiritual  unity, 
IS  not  pnritjr  of  race,  but  steadfastness  of  faith  m 
J",  the  old-time  God  of  Israel.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  descent  is  concerned, 
the  Hebrews  must  be  taken  only  secondarily  as 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Northern  Semites. 

iL  History  of  the  Semites. — It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  to  reckon  with  four  primary 
branches  of  the  Semitic  stock :  Arabians  (and 
Sabseans)  in  the  south ;  Babylonians,  Aramaeians, 
Canaanites  in  the  north.  From  the  Southern 
branch  the  Abyssinians  are  a  secondary  offshoot ; 
from  the  Northern,  the  Hebrews.  When  we  seek 
for  the  original  home  of  this  oldest  of  civilized 
races  we  are  pointed  to  a  region  in  N.  Arabia, 
probably  not  tar  from  the  Lower  Euphrates.  The 
Semitic  civilization  is  essentially  of  nomadic 
origin.  N.  Arabia  is  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  race.  It  is  mnch  more  likely  to  have  pe«>pled 
the  snrronnding  highlands  than  to  have  been 
peopled  from  them.  The  Arabic  language  is  upon 
the  whole  nearest  the  primitive  Sem.  speeoh, 
as  it  is  by  far  the  oldest  and  purest  of  all  living 
tongues,  and  its  speakers  in  Arabia  belong  to  the 
oldest  and  purest  of  races.  Again,  the  Egyp. 
language  has  an  important  Sem.  admixture ;  and 
it  must  have  been  from  Arabia  tl.at  this  element 
was  derived.  We  assume  that  the  Northern 
Semites — Babylonians,  Aramaeans,  Canaanites — 
lived  long  together  apart  from  the  Arabs,  who 
tended  always  to  the  centre  of  the  desert.* 

The  order  of  divergence  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows: — ^The  ancestors  of  all  the  Semites  re- 
mained in  their  desert  home  for  an  indefinitely 
long  period  before  the  decisive  separation  took 
place.  Very  early,  however,  apparently  even  before 
the  Sem.  language  was  fully  developed,  a  section 
of  the  tribes  leavened  the  N.  African  population 

*  The  first  ol  all  the  Semitea  to  form  fixed  aetUementa  weia 
the  Babyloniana.  Since  the  '  Hebrew '  language  ahowa  on  the 
whole  closer  phonetic  relationa  with  the  '  Ainvrian '  than  does 
the  Aramaic,  it  follows  that  tlie  apeakera  of  uie  former,  or  tha 
Canaanitea,  muat  Itave  lived  longer  together  with  the  apeakera 
ol  the  latter,  or  the  Babyloniana,  tban  did  tha  / 
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with  a  strong  and  persistent  Sem.  element.   It  is 
not  yet  certain  whether  the  transit  was  made 
across  the  Isthmus  or  over  tlie  lower  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea.   Recent  discoveries  of  remains  of 
primitii'e  Egyptians  in  Upi>er  Egrpt  seem  to  point 
to  the  latter  route.   Possibly  there  was  a  very 
early  movement  of  Semites  along  E.  and  S.  Arabia, 
from  which  came  the  African  migration.  This 
must  have  preceded  the  Sabiean  development. 
Next,  the  tribes  representing  the  Northern  Semites 
moved  northwards,  not  yet  attaining  to  fixed 
settlements,  or  at  least  not  to  life  in  cities.  From 
these  the  Aranueans  branched  off  as  northern 
nomads.    The  ancestors  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Canaanites  still  held  together  for  a  time,  while  yet 
civic  life  and  government  were  unknown.  Next 
came  the  settlement  of  the  Babylonians  between 
the  Lower  Eui>hrate8  and  Tigris,  where  they 
found  an  inferior  alien  population,  which  they 
subdued  or  absorbed.   Tne  Canaanites,  parting 
from  them,  moved  westward  across  the  wilderness 
till  they  reached  the  highlands  of  Palestine  and 
the  sea.    The  Phoen.  tradition  that  the  fathers  of 
the  family  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  may  perhaps  be  an  authentic  reminiscence  of 
this  memorable  movement.    It  was  not  till  many 
ages  later  that  the  Hebraic  clans  made  a  similar 
and  stiU  more  fateful  migration  to  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise. A  long  residence  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes 
upon  the  oases  of  the  central  desert  preceded  the 
departure  of  the  S.  Arabians  and  their  gradual 
occupation  of  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Ocean.    Still  another  interval  elapsed  before  a 
migration  took  place  over  the  sea  to  Abyssinia. 

Some  faint  conception  of  the  antiqm^  of  the 
Sem.  race  may  be  gained  from  a  consideration 
of  its  oldest  literary  monuments.  We  now  have 
access  to  specimens  of  the  language  of  the  Baby- 
lonians as  it  was  written  between  5000  and  4000  B.C. 
It  there  presents  an  aspect  differing  not  at  all  from 
that  which  it  exhibits  over  three  millenniums 
latm.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  language  showing 
signs  of  advanced  phonetic  degeneration,  separated 
by  a  decisive  stage  of  phonological  and  structural 
change  from  the  Heb.,  still  more  from  the  Aram., 
and  more  again  by  an  enormous  interval  from 
the  South  ^m.  dialects.  How  many  thousands 
of  years  we  have  thus  to  add  to  what  we  may  call 
the  historical  period,  as  above  indicated,  cannot 
be  said.  Backward  beyond  that  period  we  have 
still  to  take  into  account  the  ages  that  intervened 
between  the  Sem.  migration  into  Africa  and  the 
separation  of  the  South  and  the  North. 

For  biblical  study  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Semite*  is  of  comparatively  little  significance.  The 
interests  of  the  OT  centae  in  Palestine ;  and  it 
was  not  till  long  after  the  Christian  era  that  the 
life  and  thought  of  our  race  were  affected  by  any 
decisive  movement  from  the  south.  The  Arabs 
played  no  part  in  the  world's  history  till  the  time 
of  ^slam.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exclude, 
on  that  account,  Arabia  entirely  from  our  histori- 
cal survey.  In  the  first  place,  S.  Arabia  was  in 
the  earliest  known  times  a  region-  of  much  greater 
importance  than  it  was  during  the  later  period 
of  Israel's  history.  It  would  appear  that  wide 
stretches  of  grazmg  land  were  occupied  by  great 
tribal  confederations,  some  of  which  at  certain 
periods  at  least  assumed  the  dignity  of  kingdoms. 
In  very  remote  times  also  the  mineral  productions 
of  gola  and  precious  stones  were  more  abundant 
and  valuable  than  they  are  now.  The  Bab.  in- 
scriptions bear  testimony  that  in  tjie  fourth  mil- 
lennium B.C.  the  liveliest  intercourse  was  main- 
tained, and  that  by  overland  routes,  between 
Babylonia  and  E.  and  W.  Arabia, — and  it  would 
even  appear  that  Arafaa  at  one  time  obtained  control 
of  Babylonia.  On  the  other  hand,  Gn  U  mentions 


what  was  apparently  no  exceptional  instance  of  an 
expedition  from  Babylonia  m  the  23nl  cent.  ac. 
to  the  peninsula  of  SinaL  In  the  next  place,  we 
learn  from  the  recently  discovered  Minsan  in- 
scriptions that  this  people  had  established  a 
flourishing  trade  and  even  a  kingdom  of  their  own 
on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia  before  the  rise  of  the 
kindred  kingdom  of  Sheba,  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
writing  they  had  attained  to  a  fairly  high  degree 
of  civilization.  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  Hebrews  resided  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion in  Arabia,  that  thence  its  population  was 
perpetually  recruited,  and  that  the  biblical  liter- 
ature makes  great  account  of  the  wisdom,  piety, 
and  patriarchal  simplicity  of  various  tribes  of  the 
Arabi&n  borderland. 

Outwardly  considered,  the  Bible  story  of  the 
career  of  Israel  is  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Northern  Semitic  communities.    That  history  be- 

g'ns  with  the  first  Sem.  settlements  in  Babylonia, 
ere  agriculture  was  first  practised  with  large  and 
rich  results.  Thereupon  followed  trade  by  river, 
sea,  and  land  in  days  when  Zidon  and  Tyre  were 
still  untenanted  rocks,  and  tne  fertilizing  waters 
of  the  Nile  still  flowed  to  the  sea  through  an  un- 
cultivated waste.  Cities  one  after  another  were 
built,  cities  famous  in  tradition  and  history, 
each  the  centre  of  a  little  kingdom,  each  with  its 
own  patron  deity,  its  own  temple  and  priesthood, 
and  its  own  priest-king,  such  as  were  Akkad,  and 
Sippar,  and  Nippur,  and  Erech.  In  these  days — 
perhaps  as  early  as  6000  years  B.C. — Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  and  the  no  less  renowned  Eridu  were 
unknown,  ancient  as  they  are  ;  for  the  waten  oi 
the  Persian  Gulf  then  rolled  over  their  future  sites. 

The  next  stage  was  that  in  which  individual 
cities  beran  to  extend  their  dominion  widely  and 
to  form  little  empires  of  their  own.  One  city 
after  another  thus  arose  to  power,  until  there 
came  to  be  a  few  independent  kingdoms  instead 
of  many.  These,  however,  could  not  all  survive 
in  the  rivalries  and  ambitions  of  that  time  and 
country,  and  so  there  came  to  be  two  domin- 
ant centres,  the  one  in  Northern  and  the  other 
in  Southern  Babylonia.  About  B.C.  4000  we 
find  Akkad  in  the  north  aiming  at  dominion,  not 
only  over  Southern  Babylonia,  but  over  the  most 
productive  regions  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  as  far 
as  the  Mediterranean.  This,  however,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  was  not  the  first  great '  empire.' 
It  is  only  the  first  that  is  fairly  well  known  as 
yet.  The  centre  of  authority  was  also  sometimes 
m  the  south,  where,  among  the  monarchies  of 
B.C.  3000  and  onwards,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  The  term  of  this  alternating 
dominion  lasted  very  long.  In  the  iSSrd  cent.  B.C. 
the  rule  was  broken  by  an  invasion  of  the  Elam- 
ites,  of  whose  subsequent  domination  6n  14  gives 
a  partial  record.  Not  long  thereafter  the  city 
of  Babylon  came  to  the  front,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  a  united  Babylonia,  a  position  which 
was  never  abdicated  till  the  close  of  the  Sem. 
regime.  But  foreign  rule  was  not  at  an  end.  After 
a  lengthy  period  of  native  control,  Kassitee  from 
the  eastern  highlands  broke  in  upon  Babylonia 
and  held  severely  sway  from  the  18th  to  the 
13th  century.  This  is  the  period  of  the  political 
decadence  of  Babylonia,  due  not  merely  to  the 
domination  of  a  foreign  dynasty,  but  to  the  rivalry 
of  a  kindred  nationality.  For  the  result  of  the 
gradual  rise  of  Assyria  was  that  Babylonia  played 
no  world-moving  r61e  till  its  revival  under  the 
Chaldeean  dynasty  at  the  dose  of  the  7th  oen- 
tury  B.O. 

'The  early  history  of  Assyria  is  obscure.  Begin- 
ning very  early  with  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
Asshur,  It  gradually  extended  northward,  mainly 
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on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  till  it  touched  on  the 
mountainB  of  Knrdistan.  The  kingdom  proper 
iras  never  reiy  large,  but  the  race  had  a  genius  for 
war,  and  more  eapacit][  for  government  than  any 
of  the  other  ancient  Semites.  Its  steadily  cherished 
purpose  was  to  secure  the  dominion  in  W.  Asia 
already  claimed  by  Babylonia,  and  to  enlarge  it  till 
it  should  embrace  the  world.  It  took  many  centu- 
ries to  reach  ■the  summit  of  power;  but  the  idea 
was  at  length  in  a  measure  realized.  By  far  the 
most  important  incident  in  this  process  of  Assyr. 
extension  was  the  prolonged  and  bitter  strife  with 
Babylonia,  ending  in  the  total  subjugation  of  that 
venerable  empire. 

Bible  students  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
people  of  Kevelation,  and  secondarily  with  the 
actors  in  the  events  that  prepared  the  way  for 
that  people  and  determined  their  providential 
destinv.  From  these  points  of  view  we  are  able 
to  loolc  at  the  history  of  the  N.  Semites  as  one 
great  connected  senes  of  events  co-operating 
towards  the  making  and  the  discipline  of  Israel. 
In  this  '  increasing  purpose '  each  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  K.  Semites  played  an  important 
part.  The  home  of  Israel  was  to  be  in  the  West-land, 
more  particularly  in  Palestine.  This  region  from 
the  remotest  known  times  was  of  speciiu  interest 
to  the  inhalntaats  of  the  East.  Thitner  came  from 
the  East  the  Can.  immigrants.  Thither  followed 
them  in  course  of  time  the  slower-moving  Ara- 
mipang,  Thither  came  the  Hebrews  themselves, 
also  from  the  farther  East,  as  to  a  land  of  promise. 
Thither,  before  and  after  the  earliest  and  latest  of 
these  permanent  emigrants,  came  the  all-dominat- 
ing Babylonians,  for  conquest  and  still  more  for 
exploration  and  for  self-enrichment.  Normally, 
mitil  the  16th  cent.  B.C.,  the  whole  of  the  West- 
land  was  under  the  sway  of  Babylonia.  And 
when  its  political  control  was  relinquished,  its 
intellectual  influence  remained,  so  that  near  the 
dose  of  the  16th  cent^  the  Bab.  language  and  its 
enneiform  writing  were  the  international  means 
of  communication  between  the  remotest  regions. 
Even  letters  from  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Palestine,  not  to  speak  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia itself,  were  written  therein  to  the  court 
of  Egypt,  300  miles  up  the  Nile.  This  state  of 
things  at  length  passed  away,  because  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  spent  their  force  upon  one  another, 
and  thus  both  alike  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
West 

It  was  in  this  period,  which  we  may  fairly  call 
exceptional  in  the  history  of  ancient  W.  Asia, 
that  the  opportunity  for  independent  action  came 
to  the  peoples  of  the  western  coastland.  It  was 
then  also  that  the  Egyptians,  who  in  their  whole 
histoiT  never  successfully  biterposed  in  Asia, 
•zoept  when  the  Babylonians  or  Assjrrians  were 
anfeeUed  or  quiescent  essayed  to  conqner  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  It  was  in  this  period,  too,  that  the 
QitUtes  arose  to  power  in  Northern  and  Central 
Syria,  and  oontended  long  and  bitterly  for  supre- 
macy with  the  invaders  from  over  the  Isthmus. 
Within  the  same  limits  of  time,  Israel,  emerging 
from  the  obscurity  and  shame  of  Egypt,  began  to 
play  its  rOle  in  Palestine.  Then  was  enacted  the 
earlier  half  of  its  unique  history,  including  its 
conquest  and  absorption  of  one  branch  of  the 
Canaanite  race,  and  its  'brotherly  covenant' 
(Am  1>)  with  the  other,  and  culminating  in  its 
greatest  external  power  and  splendour  under 
David  and  Solomon.  Then  also  were  formed  the 
settlements  in  Syria  of  the  Aranueans,  which  be- 
came so  fateful  for  Israel  in  its  *  hundred  yetu«' 
war,'  in  its  cruel  suffering,  and  its  moral  and 
spiritual  chastening  after  its  own  internal  dis- 
memberment. 

Bnt  the  Bab.  idea  of  Western  dominion,  inherited 


by  Assyria,  was  at  length  realized.  Assyria  was 
tne  first  of  Sem.  nations  to  leoin  how  to  govern  as 
well  as  to  subdue  the  territory  of  its  rivals.  After 
intermittent  attempts  at  conquests,  progress  west- 
ward was  surely  made  and  maintamed  from  the 
9tb  cent,  onwards  till  the  middle  of  the  7th.  Tlie 
Aranueans  were  crushed ;  and  Israel,  repressed  fur 
a  time,  arose  again  to  prosperity  under  Jeroboam 
II.  and  Uzziah.  But  its  '  day '  also  came  at  last. 
N.  Israel  was  obliterated  and  added  to  the  realm  of 
Assyria,  while  Judah  was  made  an  Assyr.  vassal. 
Till  near  the  close  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  Assyria 
remained  the  undisputed  mistress  of  W.  Asia,  not 
simply  controlling  the  other  Sem.  communities, 
but  making  most  of  them  an  administrative 
portion  of  her  own  empire.  Thus  it  came  to  pase 
that  the  individuality  of  the  various  communi- 
ties was  gradually  destroyed,  that  one  was  dis- 
tinguishea  from  the  other  less  by  racial  con- 
nexion than  by  traditional  usages  and  spoken 
language.  Etiinical  terms  were  generalized,  so 
that  Western  seafaring  men  and  merchants  came 
to  be  known  as  '  Phcenicians '  or  '  Canaanites,' 
inland  traders  and  travellers  as  '  Aramieans,'  and 
at  a  later  date  also  learned  men  and  astrologers 
as  '  Chaldteans.'  The  general  revolution  of  which 
this  phraseology  is  a  symptom  was  immensely 
accelerated  by  the  irruptions  of  northern  barbari- 
ans, Kimmerians,  and  Scythians,  which  took  place 
during  the  later  years  of  the  Assyr.  dominion. 
The  same  influx  of  foreigners  hastened  the  fall  of 
Assyria,  which  was  in  any  case  inevitable,  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  holding  together 
for  ever  a  multitude  of  petty  communities  by  cen- 
tralized force  alone. 

But  when  Nineveh  fell,  in  B.C.  607,  its  ruin  was 
utilized  by  new  exponents  of  the  ancient  Bab.  spirit, 
the  Chaldseans  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Combined  with  them,  and  foremost  in  the  attack 
upon  Nineveh,  were  the  Aryan  Medes — a  people 
new  to  dominion,  but  the  precursors  of  a  move- 
ment which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  rOle  of  the 
N.  Semites.  In  the  partition  which  followed  the 
conquest,  the  Chaldaeans  retained  the  proper  Sem. 
domain,  while  the  Medes  claimed  the  uignlands  to 
the  east  and  north.  The  regime  of  the  Chaldaeans 
was  stem  and  strenuous,  though  not  so  cmeJ  as 
that  of  the  Assyrians.  Egypt,  which  hod  been  sub- 
dued and  then  given  up  by  tlie  later  Assyr.  empire, 
made  a  futile  attempt,  during  the  brief  inter- 
regnum, to  occupy  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  was 
thrust  out  by  Nebuchadrezzar  the  Chaldsean. 
Egypt  itself  was  in  due  time  visited  and  dis- 
ciplined within  its  own  domain.  The  kingdom 
of  Judah,  removed  from  Egyp.  control,  was  put 
under  bond  to  the  Chaldseans.  Repeated  revolts 
brought  about  at  last  the  destruction  of  Jerus. 
and  tiie  kingdom,  and  the  exile  of  the  people. 

But  internal  decline  effected  a  decay  of  the 
Chaldsan  empire  almost  as  swift  as  that  of  the 
Assyrian.  A  round  seventy  years  limited  its  dura- 
tion. Its  destruction  also  was  accelerated  by  an 
Aryan  power.  Cyrus  the  Persian,  beginniiig  his 
career  as  the  head  of  a  little  province  of  Media, 
had  become  lord  of  the  vast  Median  dominion^  the 
conqueror  of  Lydia,  and  the  ruler  of  a  territory 
stretching  from  the  Indus  to  the  iEgean  Sea. 
Babylon  fell  to  him  in  the  summer  or  639,  and 
with  its  transfer  into  Aryan  hands  the  political 
swav  of  the  N.  Semites  was  for  ever  ended. 

The  rule  of  Cyrus  was  tolerant  and  humane. 
Under  it  the  principle  of  delegated  power,  un- 
known to  the  Semitic  rulers,  was  put  in  force. 
Under  the  oomparatively  genial  sway  of  the 
Persians,  many  of  the  old  Sem.  communities,  Bab., 
Aram.,  Can.  (Phoen.),  and  Heb.,  continued  to 
exist,  and  some  of  them  to  flourish.  The  Aram 
people,  in  small  oommonities,  survived  in  greatest 
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nmnbers,  and  taoght  their  lan^age  to  most  of  the 
old  N.  Semitic  realm.  But  Jerusalem  and  Tyre 
were  long  the  most  outstanding  representatives  of 
the  Sem.  genius.  Surviving  longest  as  centres  of 
influence,  they  recalled  to  the  world  the  ancient 
power  of  the  Sem.  mind  and  spirit.  The  one 
handed  over  to  Europe  the  methoa  as  well  as  the 
example  of  a  world-wide  commerce.  The  other, 
in  the  more  potent  and  more  enduring  realm  of 
religion,  oontmued  to  verify  and  to  publish  the 
essential  truth  about  God  and  man  and  duty. 

It  was,  above  all,  in  this  re^on  of  thought  and 
feeling  that  the  Semites  did  their  work  for 
humanity.  In  their  front  we  place  the  community 
of  Israel,  with  all  its  feebleness  and  insignificance. 
It  was  under  the  vassalage  to  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia that  the  propliets  and  poets  of  Israel  uttered 
those  words  which  form  the  most  precious  legacy 
of  all  ancient  time.  And  it  was  after  the  national 
life  had  been  finally  extingnished  that  the  ancient 
Church  abjured  false  pods  for  ever,  and  first  realized 
the  idea  of  local  and  individual  worship  apart  from 
the  central  sanctuary.  Thus  was  prepared  the 
wqr  for  that  final  epoch,  when  He  who  was  not 
only  a  Semite  and  a  Hebrew  but  the  Son  of  Man, 
did  away  with  ritnalj  priesthood,  and  caste,  and 
erected  Uia  temple  in  the  heart  of  humanity. 
Thus  a  greater  service  was  done  for  the  world  by 
the  most  potent  of  the  forces  of  Semitism  under 
political  disability  and  decline,  than  any  which  had 
Men  wrought  b^  the  mightiest  of  Semitio  empires 
in  the  days  of  tneir  power  and  pride. 

iiL  Charaoterisiicb  of  the  Sbhitbs.— It  has 
been  stated  above  that  the  Sem.  civilization  is 
essentially  of  nomadic  origin.  We  may  go  further, 
and  assert  that  the  character  of  the  people  was 
vitally  affected  by  their  early  habitual  mode  of 
life.  Probably  no  race  in  the  world's  history  has 
had  snch  a  prolonged  experience  of  tribalism  as  a 
preparation  for  ita  wider  active  career  among  the 
nations.  The  general  sketch  already  given  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Semites  may  give  some 
indication  of  the  conditions  of  their  life  in  those 
distant  ages.  The  inland  Arabs  of  the  present 
day  present  the  nearest  surviving  analogy,  changed 
though  the  tnrpe  has  been  from  the  ancient  proto- 
type. A  better  representation,  though  still  far 
from  adec[aate,  is  afforded  by  the  picture  which 
the  Arabian  historians  and  poets  have  drawn  of 
the  manners  and  pursuits  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  oentnries  before  Islam :  the  migrations  of  their 
tribes,  their  alliances,  their  feucEs,  their  forays 
and  raids,  their  revenges,  their  stormy  passions, 
their  loves  and  hatea,  their  swift  growth  and  de- 
cline, their  superstitioiu,  their  monotonous  activity, 
their  impuldve  energy.  But  the  correct  estimate, 
as  nearly  as  it  may  fie  reached,  can  be  gained  only 
by  the  use  of  the  imagination,  trained  in  the  in- 
ductions of  prehistoric  archeology.  By  a  process 
of  redaction  and  elimination  we  may  arrive  at  an 
approximate  view  of  primitive  Semitio  society. 

We  must  not  imagine  the  Semites  shortly 
before  their  separation  as  one  large  community 
swayed  by  a  common  leader,  obeying  common 
laws,  and  inspired  by  common  memories.  We 
have  rather  to  think  of  a  multitude  of  small  com- 
munities, some  of  them  scarcely  more  than  parasitic 
unorganized  hordes,  speaking  various  closely  re- 
lated dialects,  constantly  intermingling  with  and 
modifying  one  another,  and  ranging  over  a  vast 
extent  of  wilderness  land.  Hunting  still  engrossed 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  tribesmen,  though 
immense  herds  of  cattle  were  the  property  of  others. 
They  had  learned  something  of  the  practical  uses 
of  metals,  especially  of  copper  and  iron,  besides 
gold,  silver,  and  several  precious  stones.  The 
various  tools  and  weapons  essential  to  the  business 
of  hunters  and  shepherds  are  idso  represented  by 


words  common  to  the  several  derivative  languages. 
They  were  close  observers  of  animals,  wud  and 
domesticated,  and  of  varioos  species  of  plants. 
They  would  even  appear  to  have  employed  some 
rude  form  of  writmg,  though  none  which  was 
later  developed  into  a  general  system.  Their 
common  vocabulary  is  naturally  deficient  in  legal 
terms ;  for  their  only  law  was  usage  and  prescnp- 
tion,  and  their  only  oonrt  that  of  the  family  or 
tribal  chiefe.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  religiona 
habit  and  consciousneBB  had  found  copious  ex- 
pression. 

The  reciprocal  antagonism  of  a  multitude  of 
tribes,  so  long  maintained  in  spite  of  frequent 
alliances  and  absorptions,  and  guarded  by  the 
tribal  badges  of  social  and  religious  usage,  had  its 
most  marked  result  in  the  permanent  political 
character  of  the  later  Sem.  oommnnities.  Mutual 
repulsion,  even  between  the  States  most  closely 
allied  by  blood  or  common  interest,  was  universal, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  overcome,  even  after  pro- 
longed forcible  amalgamation.  City  -  kingdoma 
became  the  rule  in  all  fixed  settlemente — an  insti- 
tution \vhich  was  essentially  tribal  chief dom  made 
permanent  and  hereditaiy.  This  type  of  govern- 
ment was  scarcely  modified,  even  in  the  most 
highly  organized  States ;  there  intervened  no  real 
substantial  authority  between  the  king  and  any  of 
his  subjects.  Even  Israel,  which  exceptionally 
began  its  settled  career  as  a  tribal  confederation, 
reverted  inevitably  to  the  normal  Sem.  type  of 

fovemment.  After  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
om,  Israel  waarednoed  to '  Ephraim,'  and  Samana 
became  the  synonym  of  either,  while  Jerusalem 
ere  long  became  the  virtual  surrogate  of  Judah. 

Of  absolutely  immeasurable  importance  to  the 
world  were  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
and  temper  of  the  ancient  Semites.  Long-continued 
intense  activity,  within  a  wide  yet  monotonous 
and  sednded  territory,  was  the  habit  of  this  nniqne 
people.  Such  a  habit  of  necessity  produces  men 
eager,  impulsive,  and  intense,  but  narrow  and  nn- 
imaginative.  Such  were  the  prehistoric  Semites, 
and  such  the  Semites  of  history.  Religions,  for 
the  moet  part,  rather  than  moral ;  patient,  resolute, 
enduring,  brave,  serious ;  faithful  to  friends,  im- 
placable towards  foes, — they  have  borne  the  stamp 
of  tribalism  all  through  their  history.  With  little 
breadth  of  imagination,  or  range  of  invention,  or 
intelleotnal  or  moral  sympathy,  they  have  given  to 
literature  scarcely  anything  dramatic  or  epic.  But 
their  ardour  and  passion,  their  religious  and 
patriotic  fervour,  have  inspired  a  lyrical  poetry 
unequalled  or  unsurpassed.  Intensely  subjective, 
they  have  little  spontaneous  interest  in  experi- 
mental science  and  the  pictorial  arts.  Incapable  of 
wide  speculation,  they  nave  had  no  genuine  philo- 
sophy of  their  own ;  out,  wholly  prtuitical  in  their 
views  and  modes  of  life,  they  have  attuned  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  gnomic  wisdom.  Their  faculty 
of  surviving  in  strange  conditions  and  surronna- 
ings,  and  of  arousing  themselves  from  ehronic  in- 
activity to  almost  superhnman  daring  and  enter- 
prise, seems  to  be  the  manifestation  of  a  reserve 
power  potentially  acquired  through  ages  of  un- 
daunted persistence  under  hard  conditions.  Not 
looking  far  around  them,  they  have  at  times  seen 
all  the  farther  beyond  and  above  them.  And  when 
it  has  been  given  them  to  see  straight  and  clear, 
they  have  beneld  'unspeakable  things,  which  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  utter,'  Bui  they  are  apt 
to  see  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  so  in  their 
judgments  of  men  and  things  th^  are  exclusive, 
partial,  and  extreme.   When  they  perceive  the 

Srincipal  part  of  a  thing,  it  is  conceived  of  and 
escribed  as  standing  tor  the  whole.  In  their 
mental  pictures  there  is  but  little  combining  of 
elements,  or  shading  or  perspective.    In  tneii 
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focabulary  then  are  few  qualifying  or  restrictive 
terms.  In  their  view  of  the  universe  they  refer 
everythini;  to  direct  supernatural  agency.  Hence 
they  leave  little  scope  to  the  individual  human 
wUI,  and  a  circumscriDed  choice  of  action  to  them- 
selves. They  know  of  but  two  types  of  govern- 
ment, the  one  a  development  of  the  other:  the 
patriarchal  and  the  absolute  monarchical.  They 
follow  but  few  occupations,  and  their  work  is 
divided  among  hereditary  guilds.  For  the  like 
fundamental  reason,  they  are  quite  limited  in  their 
view  of  homan  merits  and  allotments ;  men  are  to 
them  either  absolutely  good  or  absolutely  bad ;  and 
their  destiny  is  to  be  either  beatific  or  hopelessly 
wretchod.  With  such  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
they  have  been,  according  to  the  light  which  they 
have  seen  and  the  course  to  which  tney  have  been 
driven,  the  most  beneficent  or  the  moat  noxions  of 
oar  species.  There  are  two  consummate  forms  and 
modes  of  Sem.  faith  and  practice — Judaism  and 
Mohammedanism.  The  one,  with  all  its  inevitable 
limitations,  was  incomparably;  the  greatest  gift  of 
God  to  the  world  in  ancient  times.  The  other,  in 
spite  of  the  truth  which  it  has  appropriated,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  world  s  later  days,  one 
of  the  most  perverse  and  malignant,  one  of  the 
moat  perplexing  and  disheartening. 

LimATDU. — On  poasible  relations  between  tiie  Semitea  and 
other  nam,  ne  Benfey,  VerhiUt  d,  agypt.  Spracht  z,  temit, 
SpraAitamm  (1844) ;  Aiedr.  Delitoob,  Indcgerm.-SemU.  Wur- 
itlaeruiandttclutftOgm;  McCurdy,  Ariio.SemxtieSjutehQSSl); 
Brugaeh,  BiengL-dmot.  Wdrterb.  (1867),  Introduction.  On  the 
qoeeUon  of  the  original  aeat  of  the  Seinites  and  their  obuai- 
Dcation,  eaaan  have  been  written  by  von  Kremer,  Ouidi,  and 
Hommel  in  bmai  of  the  theory  of  a  migration  from  the  N.E. ; 
by  Sprenger,  Schrader,  and  de  CkMje  approving  of  the  view  that 
Aiahia  was  the  itarting-place.  See  the  aununation  In  tavonr 
oC  the  btter  hypothesla  m  Wright,  Compar.  Gramm.  of  Sem. 
Lan(ftiaget  (IWn,  p.  6S.;  ana  oomp.  Noldeke,  art.  'Semitic 
Tiingiiagee,'  in  Sn^fe.  Brit>  Bommel'a  latest  classification,  a* 
baaed  on  language,  may  be  found  in  AHT  (1897).  Die  genius 
and  ehancter  of  the  Semites  are  discussed  in  Bommel,  I>ie 
'\  VfUctr  und  Spmehm  (1883),  p.  a  ft.,  where  the  views  of 
n,  Ewald,  Ohwolson,  Qraa,  and  Sprenger  are  also  cited  and 
oritkdaed.  On  the  religion  of  the  Semites,  see  W.  R.  Smith, 
SS;  Baodiastn,  Studim  mr  tem.  JMigumigacMchte ;  and 
Bacthgen,  Beimg*  s.  asm.  Religiontgetchichte.  For  the  hjstoiy 
o<  the  Semites,  see  Max  Duncker,  Bitt.  of  Antigfuitv  (tr.  tr«nn 
the  German  [187B1,  vols.  L-iii.);  Meyer,  0e$eh.  da  Itterthmni 
nS84),  VOL  L:  lUspero,  Hitt.  ane.  dttpeuplet  da  FOrimt; 
Lsnonnant,  Bitt.  one,  da  rOrierU ;  G.  BawUnaon,  The  Five 
9rtat  Monanhi—  of  ih»  Ancient  Ecutem  World:  Sayoe,  The 
AneietU  Bnaiin*  of  the  Butt ;  McCurdy,  BPM.  See  also  artt 
Aaarau  and  Babtuutu  in  voL  L  and  in  the  Sjieye.  BiM.,  and  the 
Uteratore  there  referred  to ;  and  add  on  the  Smnerian  question, 
Wetabaoh,  Dittumtr.  FrageOaaS). 

J.  F.  McCUBDY. 

DMSPORJL- 

Introduction. 

L  Extent  of  tiie  Diaspora:  in  (I)  the  Bopbratea  districts : 
^)  SyrU;  (3)  Arabia;  (4)  Asia  Minor;  (6)  Egypt;  (6) 
Cmnaioa ;  mNortb  Abiea ;  (8)IIaaedonia  and  Greece ; 
(9)  Boma ;  (10)  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  Spain,  Gaul,  Ger- 
many. 

tt.  Organisation  of  the  oommnniUes :  certain  features  com- 
mon to  them  ererjwhere ;  differences  as  to  (1)  the 
name  of  tiie  community,  (2)  the  oJlciaU.  ConsUtutioo 
of  the  Jewish  commnnities  akin  to  that  of  the  Greek 
oommones. 

&  Tbleratiaa  and  reoognition  by  the  State  anthorlUes. 
Three  forms  of  poUdcal  existence :  (1)  as  a  colony  of 
foreigner*  (wmao);  (2)  as  private  societies  or 
'unions';  (3)  as  more  or  leas  independent  oorpora- 
ttons  alongside  the  oommnnal  bodies.  Toleration  of 
the  Jewish  cnltos  a  main  essential.  Big^t  of  adminis- 
tering their  own  funds,  and  Jurisdiction  over  their  on-n 
member*.  The  question  of  military  service.  The  cult 
of  the  Emperor ;  advantage  of  the  Jewa  in  this  matter 
over  the  Christians.  Varying  attitude  of  different 
Emperors  towards  the  Jews. 

Ir.  Ughts  of  citizenship,  and  social  standing.  Citizenship 
poaaesaed  b3'  the  Jewa  especially  in  recently  founded 
cities  like  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  or  in  those  whose 
constitution  had  been  reorganized  like  the  cities  of 
Western  Asia  Minor.  In  such  instances  the  Jews 
formed  a  fvXi  by  themselves.  Many  Jews  enjoyed 
e>'en  Soman  citizenship.  Social  standing  of  the  Jews. 
The  offices  of  alaiarth  and '  head  physician.' 

V.  Belif^ous  and  intellectual  life.  Danger  of  syncretism 
and  philosophic  indifference.  The  Synagogue  a  safe- 
guaio.  Iba  Orast  language  used  In  the  Synagogue 


service*.    The  tamide  at  Leontopolls.    Payment  of 
dues  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Pilgrimages  to  the 
festivals.  Greek  influences.    Piadagogio  put  pUiyed 
by  the  Diaspora  hi  rebttion  to  ChrMaau^. 
Literature. 

Amongst  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  during  the  Apostolic  and 
post- Apostolic  periods,  one  of  the  most  important 
was  the  circumstance  that  Judaism  was  already 
dispersed  as  a  powerful  force  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  nay  even  beyond  it. 
Everywhere  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  found 
Jewish  communities,  which  furnished  them  with 
the  starting-point  for  their  proclamation  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  And,  even  if  their  snooess 
was  not  very  marked  within  the  pale  of  the  com- 
munities themselves,  it  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been  all  the  greater  in  the  circles  of  '  God-fearing ' 
Gentiles,  who  in  many  places  had  attached  them- 
selves as  an  appendage  to  the  community  of  Jews. 
Through  these  circles  being  won  over  by  the 
Jewish  propa^nda  to  a  worship  that  was  mono- 
theistic and  determined  by  ethical  interests,  the 
soil  was  loosened  for  the  seed  of  the  gospel  to  be 
scattered  on  it. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora  in 
comparison  with  the  petty  mother  country  presents 
an  enigma  to  historical  inquiry  which  it  is  unable  to 
solve  with  certainty.  In  any  case,  various  factors 
must  have  co-operated  to  bring  about  the  result  in 
question.  In  the  time  of  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Chaldaeans  forcible  deportations  to  the  Euphrates 
districts  took  place,  and  a  process  of  the  same  kind 
was  repeated  oven  in  the  Persian  period,  under 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
period  the  rulers  sought,  in  the  interests  of  the 
consolidation  of  their  dominions,  to  effect  the 
greatest  possible  intermixture  of  populations,  and 
with  a  view  to  this  they  incited  and  favoured 
general  migrations,  by  guaranteeing  certain  privi- 
leges and  by  other  means.  Pressure  from  above 
and  the  prospect  of  gain,  in  particular  the  interests 
of  trade,  combined  to  produce  an  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing of  the  peoples  scattered  over  the  wide  domimons 
of  the  DiadocnL  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  onght 
presumably  to  assign  a  large  proportion  of  titiOM 
Jewish  migrations,  whose  occurrence  we  can  only 
infer  from  their  results  in  Uie  Roman  period.  But 
all  this  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  tolly  for  the 
fact  before  us.  Is  it  possible  that  the  snuJl  com- 
mnnity,  which  nnder  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  organ- 
ized itself  arotmd  Jerusalem,  and  which  even  about 
the  year  B.C.  200  had  not  spread  beyond  the  terri- 
tory of  Judea  (in  the  narrower  sense),  should  have 
produced  merely  by  natural  increase  tiie  many 
thousands,  nay  millions,  who  at  the  latest  in  the 
1st  cent.  A.D.  are  found  scattered  over  the  whole 
world  ?  This  is  highly  improbable.  We  are  thus 
compelled  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  only  to 
migration  and  natural  reproduction,  bnt  also  to 
numerous  conversions  during  the  (ireek  period, 
that  Judaism  owed  its  wide  difiusion  over  the 
whole  world,  and  the  great  number  of  adherents 
whose  existence  we  can  prove  in  general  with 
complete  certainty,  although  we  cannot  give  the 
actual  figures. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  deaoribe  (1)  the 
extent  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews;  (2)  the 
organization  of  the  communities ;  (3)  the  measure 
in  which  they  enjoved  toleration  and  recognition 
by  the  State ;  (4)  the  share  of  the  Jews  in  citizen- 
ship; (S)  their  religious  and  intellectual  life  in 
generaL 

L  Extent  of  the  Diaspoba.— We  have  general 
testimony  to  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
people,  commencing  with  tne  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  In  the  Third  Book  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  composed  probably  about  B.c.  140,  it  is 
said  that  '  every  land  and  eveiy  sea  is  filled  with 
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them'  {Orac.  Sibyll.  iiL  271,  xoo-a  Si  yaia  aiStv 
wMiptt)t  Kal  raira  0ii\curira).  In  the  time  of  Sulla  we 
are  told  by  Strabo  that  the  Jewish  people  had 
already  '  come  into  every  city ;  and  one  cannot 
readily  find  anjr  place  in  the  world  which  has  not 
received  this  tribe  and  been  taken  possession  of  by 
it'  (op.  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  viL  2).  According  to 
Josephns,  there  is  '  no  people  in  the  world  with- 
out a  fragment  of  us  (BJ  U.  xvL  4  [Niese, 
§  398]  :  od  yd^  hrin  M  rflr  otxoviUnp  8%(0t  i  nil  fuSpat 
iliteripar  fx"')-  The  fullest  details  are  found  in 
the  survey  given  hy  Philo  in  the  letter  of  Agrippa 
to  Caligula  (Legatio  ad  Gaium,  f  36  [ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  587]) :  '  Jerusalem  is  the  metropolis  not  only  of 
Judtea,  but  of  most  countries.  This  is  owing  to 
tlie  colonies  which  on  suitable  occasions  she  has 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, Syria,  Coele-Syria ;  to  the  remoter  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  moet  parts  of  Asia,  as  far  as 
Bithynia ;  and  to  the  farthest  corners  of  Pontus, 
as  well  as  to  Europe,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Mace- 
donia, Aetolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  to  the 
most  and  the  fairest  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
And  not  only  is  the  mainland  covered  with  Jewish 
settlements,  out  also  the  principal  islands:  Euboea, 
Cyprus,  Crete.  I  leave  unnamed  the  lands  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion,  all  this  district,  including  Babylon  and  the 
satrapies  that  embrace  the  fertile  territory  lying 
around,  has  Jewish  inhabitants.'  We  are  not  able 
to  test  the  correctness  of  this  testimony  in  every 
detail.  But  the  more  our  knowledge  is  enlarged 
by  new  discoveries,  the  more  do  we  find  the  accu- 
racy of  the  above  description  established.  Coming 
now  to  particuluB,  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant testimonies : — 

1.  The  Euphrates  Districts.— Tbo  earliest 
Diaspora  of  the  Jews  is  that  found  in  these  regions 
(Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia).  Larse  masses  were 
deported  bjr  the  Assyrians  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  by  the  Chaldteans  rrom  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  llie  Assyrians  settled  those 
whom  they  had  carried  away  'in  Halah  and  in 
Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of 
the  Medes'  (2  K  17'  18"),  i.e.  in  the  northern  inrt 
of  the  region  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
west  of  Nineveh  (see  the  articles  on  the  various 
localities  just  named).  The  Chaldeeans  brought 
their  captives  to  the  region  of  Babylon.  It  is 
true  that  larm  companies  of  the  Jndahites  and 
Benjamites  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon, 
afterwards  returned  to  their  native  land  and 
founded  a  new  community  there.  But  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  complete  return  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exiles.  Still  less  was  this  the  case  with 
the  members  of  the  Ten  Tribes  deported  by  the 
Assyrians.  Practically,  the  whole  of  these  re- 
mained in  foreign  parts.  This  is  not  only  implied 
in  the  biblical  narrative,  which  knows  nothing  of 
a  return  on  their  part,  but  is  expressly  testified  to 
by  later  writers  (Jos.  ilnt.  XL  v.  2 :  eU  Si  Sixa  ^v\ai 
Wpof  ty\»  Ei^pdrov  tut  StBpo,  luipMtt  iwupM  koX 
ipt$it^  ynuaS^rai  ni)  Swdium ;  of .  4  Ezr  13**^ ; 
Origen,  Epitt.  ad  Afrieanum,  %  14 ;  Commodian, 
Carmm  Apologet.  036-939).  As  late  as  the  time 
of  R.  'Akiba,  the  Rabbis  continued  to  dispute 
whether  the  Ten  Tribes  would  ever  return  or  not 
(Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  x.  3  Jin. ;  tradition  vaciUates 
regarding  the  authorities  who  supported  the  dif- 
ferent vie ws  [see  Bacher,  Die  A  gada  der  TemmaUen, 
i.  143  f.]). 

A  fresh  deportation  was  carried  ont  by  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochos,  who  abont  the  year  B.C.  350  trans- 
ported Jewish  jirieoners  to  Hyrcania  (Euseb.  Chron . , 
ed.  Schoene,  u.  112,  ad  ann.  Abr.  1667 ;  Orosius, 
iii.  7),  probably  because  they  had  taken  part  in 
the  revolt  of  tM  Phoenidans  against  the  PersiaB 
•way. 


All  these  Israelites  who  lived  in  the  Euphrates 
districts  maintained  communication  with  th« 
mother  country,  and,  as  the  centuries  ran  their 
course,  took  their  share  in  its  religioos  develop 
ment.  Instead  of  being  absorbea  by  the  sui  • 
rounding  heathenism  (as  one  would  naturally 
have  expected),  thejr  rather  advanced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  proper,  strict,  legal  Judaism.  And  to 
such  an  extent  did  their  numbers  increase  that  in 
the  Roman  period  they  were  counted  millions ; 
and  thus,  even  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
constituted  a  power  with  which  the  Romans 
had  to  reckon,  seeing  that  their  settlements  lay 
on  the  border  of  [down  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
chiefly  outside]  the  sphere  of  Roman  authority. 
P.  Petronins,  the  le^te  of  Syria,  considered  it 
dangerous  in  the  year  a.d.  40  to  provoke  them  to 
a  hostile  disposition  towards  Rome  (Philo,  Legatio 
ad  Gaium,  %  31  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  578]).  Trajan  in 
his  advance  against  the  Parthians  was  exp<^ed  to 
a  real  danger  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Jews  which  threatened  his  rear.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  these  millions  (/wpuUet  drei/wt)  of  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  simply  descendants  of  the  former 
exiles.  We  must  rather  think  of  a  successful 
propaganda  among  the  snrrounding  heathen.  This 

Sropaganda,  too,  must  have  been  directed  from 
udaea,  for  the  piopulation  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing was  Jewish  in  the  sense  of  Pharisaism,  as  is 
evident  from  the  forms  of  activity  displayed  by  its 
religious  life  (pilgrimages  to  the  feasts,  sending  of 
dues  to  the  temple,  etc.;  see,  on  this, below).  The 
main  stock,  however,  was  certainly  composed  of 
the  ancient  exiles,  for  in  the  Roman  period  we 
find  the  Jewish  population  most  thickly  settled 
in  the  very  spots  to  which  the  Assynans  and 
the  Chaldteans  once  transported  their  pririoners. 
JosephuB  names,  as  their  two  principal  cities, 
Nehardea  (TXitoSa,,  'SiapSa)  and  Nisibis  (Ant.  xviii. 
ix.  1  and  0  ^».).  "rbe  former  of  these  was  in 
Babylonia ;  tne  latter  on  the  Mygdonius,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Chaboras  (l^abor),  in  the  centre  of  the 
localities  named  in  2  K  17'  18".  Around  Nehardea 
were  thus  grouped  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  ;  aronnd  Nisibis,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Ten  Tribes, 

It  may  be  further  mentioned  that,  in  the  tima 
of  Tibenus,  two  brothers,  Asinteus  and  Anilfeus, 
founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nehardea  a  robber 
State,  which,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  Par- 
thian monarchy,  maintained  its  existence  for 
several  decades  (Jos.  Ant.  xvnL  ix.). — In  the 
time  of  Claudius  the  royal  house  of  Adiabena 
(Izates,  his  mother  Helena,  and  his  brother  Mono- 
bazus)  adopted  the  Jewish  faith,  and  proved  its 
attachment  by  keeping  up  intimate  relations  with 
Jerusalem,  by  establishmg  various  foundations 
there,  and  by  taking  part  with  the  Jews  in  their 
great  war  with  the  Romans  under  Nero  and  Ves- 

fasian  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  iL-iv.  ;  BJ II.  xix.  2,  IV.  ix. 
1,  V.  ii.  2,  iii.  3,  iv.  2,  vi.  1,  VI.  vL  3,  4). 
2.  Syria. — This  is  characterized  by  Josephns 
as  the  country  which,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  Pidestine,  had  the  largest  percentage  of  Jewisn 
inhabitants,  these  being  specially  numerous  in  th« 
capital,  Antioch  (BJ  Vin.  iiL  3 :  r6  yi^  'louSatur 
yi»ot  ToXd  iUp  Kari,  tSloo*  olKouiUrrp>  rapiairafiTai 
TO?*  iirixuploit,  »Xil«rror  8i  Zvptfi  (tord  rijr  ytir- 
rlofftr  iaraittiuyiUpoi'  l{aip^r«M  Tt|t  'Avrioxclat 
Ijr  roXA  2cA  r6  wSKeut  ii4ytSot).  At  Antioch  the 
Jews  enjoyed  ths  rights  of  citizienship,  they  had  a 
splendid  synagogue,  and  carried  on  a  zealous  and 
successful  propaganda  among  the  heathen  popula- 
tion (Jos.  I.e.).  It  is  true  that  by  all  this  they 
drew  upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  the  pagan 
inhabitants.  Regarding  the  state  of  things  in 
most  of  the  other  towns  of  Syria  we  know  nothing 
very  definite.  Bat  Fhilo  statM  that  there  an 
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'great  iinmbeTs  of  Jews  in  every  oitv  of  Asia  and 
Syria '  {Legaiio  ad  Oaium,  §  33  [ea.  Mangey,  iL 
682] :  'lovtam  taff  iK&<mp>  riXcr  elal  ra^r\i;9c((  Avlat 
r<  ml  Zvptat).   For  Damascus  exact  figures  are 

fiven  by  Josephus,  who,  however,  contradicts 
imaelf  on  this  point.  In  one  passage  he  states 
that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  in  the 
year  A.D.  66,  there  were  10,600  [so  Niese's  text  of 
BJ  n.  XX.  2  ;  according  to  another  reading,  10,000] 
Jews  massacred  at  Damascus.  In  another  passage 
{BJ  vn.  viii  7  [Niese,  g  368])  he  gives,  instead  of 
this  number,  '  18,000,  with  women  and  children.' 
According  to  the  first  cited  passage  (BJ  ii.  xx.  2), 
the  women  of  Damascus  were  almost  all  devoted 
to  the  Jewish  religion  (rii  yvraiKat  iriLaat  xMi» 
iXIr^im  OrrrriUrat  rj  'lovSauci  8fni<rKtlf), 

3.  SOOTB  Arabia.  —  At  what  date  Judaism 
reached  this  quarter  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
strongly  diffused  there  from  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
at  the  latest.  When,  under  Constantius,  attempts 
were  made  to  extend  Christianity  in  that  quarter, 
these  had  to  contend  with  Je^vish  opposition 
(Philostorgioa,  iiL  iv.).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  cent,  a  Jewish  king  reigned  there.  Owing  to 
his  persecution  of  the  Christians,  he  was  dethroned 
br  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia  (see  Fell,  '  Die 
Christen verfolgung  in  SUdarabien,'  etc.,  in  ZDMG 
XXXV.  [1881]  1-74.  Against  HaUvy,  who  argued 
that  the  king  in  question  was  not  a  Jew  but  an 
Arian,  see  Duchesne  in  REJ  xx.  [1890]  220-224). 

4.  Asia  ilfyyoB.— Here  we  have  numerous  testi- 
monies, and  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  Jews  in  almost  every  quarter.  They  were  most 
thickly  settled  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  we 
know  farther  how  they  came  there.  Antiochns 
the  Great  transplanted  two  thousand  Jewish 
families  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  to 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  oecanse  he  considered  them 
more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Lydians  and  Phry- 
gians, who  were  inclined  to  revolt  (Job.  Ani.  xn. 
liL  4).  WhUe  these  Babjrlonian  Jews  peopled  the 
inland  orovinces  of  Asia  Minor,  others  were 
attracted  by  trade  interests  to  the  towns  on  the 
coast.  An  udureot  evidence  of  the  early  appear- 
ance of  the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  may  t>e  discovered 
also  in  1  Mac  16"***.  According  to  this  passage, 
the  Romans  in  the  year  B.a  130  simnltaneotuly 
despatched  to  a  nimiber  of  kings  a  letter  in 
identical  terms,  charging  them  to  refrain  from 
showing  any  hostility  towards  the  Jews.  From 
this  it  may  oe  inferred  that  Jews  were  already  to 
be  found  in  all  the  places  there  named.  Of  States 
and  cities  in  Asia  Minor  the  following  are  men- 
tioned: the  kingdoms  of  Pergamum  and  Cappa- 
doda ;  the  distnct  of  Caria,  with  the  cities  of 
Myndoe,  Halicamassus,  and  Cnidos;  Pamphylia, 
with  the  city  of  Side ;  Lycia,  with  the  city  of 
Phaselia ;  and,  finally,  Sampsame,  i«.  the  Samsnn 
of  later  Arab  geographers,  or  Araisus  in  Pontos, 
to  the  east  of  Sinope.  These  various  districts  and 
cities  were  in  the  year  B.C.  139  politically  inde- 
pendent, and  Me  therefore  named  separately  beside 
the  great  kingdoms  of  Pergamum  and  Cappadocia. 

As  showing  the  great  numbers  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  about  the  middle 
of  the  let  cent.  B.C.,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  nnmerous  acts  in  their  favour  during  the 
closing  years  (B.c.  50-40)  of  the  Roman  Republic 
(collected  by  Josephus  in  Ant.  XIV.  x.) ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero, 
pro  Flacco,  28,  in  which  he  gives  precise  details  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  quantities  of 
Jewish  money,  intended  to  be  sent  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Jerusalem,  were  confiscated  by  the 
governor  Flaccas  (B.C.  62-61).  The  whole  passage 
reads  thus :  '  Quum  aurum  Judteorum  nomine 
quotannis  ex  Italia  et  ex  omnibus  provinciis 
Bieroaolyma  exportari  soleret,  Flaccus  sanxit 


edicto  ne  ex  Asia  exportari  liceret.  .  .  .  Ubi  eret> 
crimen  est?  quoniam  quidem  furtum  nusquam 
reprehendis,  edictum  probas,  judicatnm  fateris, 
qusesitum  et  prolatum  palam  non  negas,  actum 
esse  per  viros  primarios  res  ipsa  declarat :  Apamem 
manifesto  deprehensum,  ante  pedes  prtetoris  in 
foro  expensum  esse  auri  pondo  centum  2>aullc 
minus  per  Sex.  Ctesium,  equitem  Romanum,  castis- 
simum  hominem  atqne  integerrimum  ;  Laodicem 
viginti  pondo  paullo  amplius  per  hnnc  L.  Pedu- 
cseum,  judicem  nostrum ;  Aaramyttii  per  Cn. 
Domitium,  legatom  ;  Pergami  non  mnltum.'  If 
we  add  to  these  general  testimonies  other  special 
ones,  particularly  those  of  the  inscriptions,  we 
obtain  for  the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  the  following 
data  (commencing  with  the  N.  W.) : — 

a.  Adramyttivm  and  Perganwm:  the  above 
testimony  of  Cicero. 

b.  Pfuikma:  an  inscription  (REJ  xii.  [1886]  236- 
2i2=Bulletin  de  corresp.  helUn.  x.  [1886]  327-335) : 
liTtov  STpiTuro!  toO  E>nr4Suyos  riv  otxov  xal  rir 
irtpipoKoy  toS  iiralBpov  KaraaKtviiraira  ix  TuHy  iJ]iui» 
{■XapliraTo  T[oit  'Io]u5a(o(i.  'H  awayurf^  ^Te(/u;](rci'  rCir 
'iovSaiiiiv  linoy  2l[rp<lr]b»'0j  rov  'EywiSuro!  XP^V  "W- 
^y<f  Kal  rpoeSplf, 

0.  Magnesia  on  Mt.  Sipylus:  a  Jewish  tomb- 
inscription  {REJ  X.  [1885]  76). 

d.  Smyrna:  an  inscription  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  with  a  list  of  those  who  had  made  pres- 
ents to  the  city,  among  them  oi  wori  'lovSeuoi  (CIG 
3148).  The  Jews  played  a  prominent  part  in  con- 
nexion with  the  death  of  Polycarp  {Martyrr.  Polye. 
12-13,  17-18 ;  Vita  Polycarpi  auetore  Pionio,  ed. 
Duchesne,  1881 ;  cf.  also  Reinach,  REJ  xL  235- 
238).  There  is,  further,  this  inscription  from  the 
3rd  cent.  A.D.  {REJ  viL  [1883]  161-166) :  'Pov^ira 
'lovjata  i/ixuniriyuyot  mTtvKtHurer  ri  ivaipior  roit 
inXevSipoit  KcU  Opi/iavtr  iirfitrit  dXov  i(owrlai>  (xorrot 
6d^iat  rird,  tl  Si  ns  ToXtiijatt,  Stl>9ti  r$  UpvTirif 
raiuUf  Sr/ripta  'a$  col  rv  ISrti  rdr  'louSotur  Sqnipia 
'S.  lairiit  r^t  Hiyfa^^  rb  irrlypa^  iwoKtircu  €lt  ri 

e.  Sardii:  three  official  documents  quoted  by 
Josephus — 1.  A  despatch  of  L.  Antonius  to  the 
authorities  of  Sardis  (B.C.  60,  49),  permitting  the 
Jews  to  refer  their  dispute  ifor  decision  to  their 
own  tribunals,  even  when  they  are  Roman  citizens 
{Ant.  XIV.  X.  17).  2.  A  popular  resolution  of  the 
city  of  Sardis,  guaranteemg  to  the  Jews  the  nn- 
disturbed  exercise  of  their  religion  (Ant.  xiy.  x. 
24).  8.  A  despatch  of  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus,  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  to  the  authorities  of  Sardis, 
reminding  them  afresh  of  the  religions  freedom  of 
the  Jews  {Ant.  xvi.  vi.  6). 

t.  Hypaaaa,  to  the  south  of  Sardis:  an  inscrip- 
tion of  e.  200  A.D.,  containing  only  the  two  words 
ImiaiiM  rturipar  (REJ  X.  74 1.). 

g.  Ephe»u*:  the  granting  of  the  city  franchise 
to  the  Jews,  probably  as  early  as  the  reorganizing 
of  the  city  constitution  by  Antiochns  U.  Theos 
(B.O.  261-246).  Numerous  official  documents  are 
quoted  by  Josephus,  particularly  those  dating  from 
the  years  B.c.  49-^,  according  to  which  the  Jews 
living  in  Ephesus  were  exempted  from  military 
service  even  when  they  possessed  the  Roman 
citizenship  (Ant.  XIV.  x.  11-13,  16,  19,  25.  During 
the  years  named  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia  Minor 
were  called  out  for  milita^  service).  Under 
Augustus  the  authorities  of  Ephesus  were  re- 
peatedly reminded  that  the  Jews  were  not  to  be 
interfered  with  in  sending  the  sacred  money  to 
Jerusalem  (Philo,  Legatio  ad  Gaium^  §40;  Jos. 
Ant.  XVI.  vi.  4,  7).  Their  synagogue  is  mentioned 
in  Ac  18''-''  19".  In  a  late  tomb-inscription  we 
meet  with  a  Jewish  ipxlarpot  (Ancient  Greek  In- 
ncriptiont  in  the  British  Museum,  iii.  2,  Na  677). 
The  '  head  physicians '  were  appointed  by  the  cityi 
and  enjoyed  immunity  from  all  burdens. 
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h.  TrcUle$:  incidental  mention  in  a  despatch  from 
the  Laodiceans  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  x.  20). 

L  Carta :  see,  in  general,  1  Mac  15^,  and  cf.  also 
the  above  remarks. 

J.  Miletus:  a  despatch  of  the  proconsul  to  the 
city  authorities,  bearing  on  the  religious  freedom 
of  the  Jews  {Ant.  XIY.  x.  21). 

k.  Jasua,  to  the  south  of  Miletus:  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  accord- 
ing to  which  one  Nt»n)Toi  'Idvovot  'lepoffoXu/Jnjt  gave 
a  money  contribution  in  support  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  (Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inter.  iiL  No. 
2M=REJ  X.  7B).  It  is  not  impossible  that  Jason, 
the  father  of  this  Niketas,  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  high  priest  of  this  name  who  lived  in_  the 
Maccauean  period.  Support  of  heathen  festivals 
by  Jews  was  not  unknown  at  that  time  even  in 
Falestine. 

I.  Myndo*:  %  tomb-inscription  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  Byzantine  period  (RE J  xlii.  1-4). 

m.  HalieamoMUt:  a  popular  resolution  regard- 
ing the  rdigiouB  freedom  of  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIT.  X.  23). 

n.  Phrygia:  see  Bamsay,  Cities  and  Bi*hioprie$ 
o/Phrygta,  vol.  Lpt.iL  (1897)  pp.  667-676. 

O.  Laiadicea :  see  Cicero,  pro  Flaeco,  28 ;  also  a 
despatch  of  the  authorities  to  the  proconsul  C. 
Rabirius,  in  wliich  they  disclaim  any  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  reUgious  freedom  of  the  Jews 
(Ant.  XIV.  X.  20). 

p.  Bierapolis:  three  Jewish  inscriptions  pub- 
lished in  Jahrbueh  des  deutsehen  archiUl.  Inttitutt, 
ivth  Erg&nzungsheft  (=Alterthumtr  von  Siera- 
polii,  herausg.  von  Humann,  Cichorius,  Jndeich, 
Winter),  1898.  We  give  extracts,  sho^ving  the  most 
important  points  —  1.  No.  69  a  tomb-inscription, 
closing  with  tlie  threat  of  a  penalty :  el  Si  /it),  dro- 
TtUrti  T$  Xoy  Tor  {He)  'Ioii5o/[ci>Jf  irporr^l']iuiv  ifii/xJiTi 
fiiripia  x<<Xta.  2.  No.  212  a  tomb-inscription  end- 
ing thus :  tl  a  (ri  trtpos  mtSeirtt,  Sdiaa  rj  icaroiW; 
Twr  iy  'Ic/niriXci  KaTOticoirrw  'lovtalop  xpo<rreliiov 
(jijfdpia)  (.)  KoX  Ttf  iKlijrfyrayn  {trivipia)  (jiirx'^ia). 
ii>Tlypa<t>oi'  ireriBri  ir  rif  ipxW  'loujoiiw.  3.  No. 
342  ( =  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishopries  of  Phrygia, 
L  545)  tomb-inscription  of  a  certain  Publins^Aillius 
Glykon,  who  bequeathed  to_  the  managing  body  of 
the  guild  of  purple-dyers  {rri  niu/orirfi  rpotSplf  tuv 
Top<t>vfaBi^i>)  a  capital  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  applied  yearly,  Iv  iopr^  rUr  iiiiuav,  to 
the  deooratmg  of  his  tomb.  He  bequeathed  like- 
wise to  the  directorate  of  another  guild  {rif  aweSpltf 
Twr  KtupoSaxurrwr)  a  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
purpose,  i»  t%  iopry  ir«^iro[<rT$t].  The  whole  of 
the  members  of  these  guilds  must,  accordingly, 
have  been,  if  not  exactly  Jews,  at  least  well  dis- 
posed to  Judaism  (cf.  Ramsay,  Ea^ositor  of  Feb. 
1902.  pp.  98-100). 

q.  Apamea :  Cicero,  pro  Fkteco,  28  (see  above) ; 
also  a  tomb-inscription  (ap.  Ramsay,  Cities  and 
Bishopries  of  Phrygia,  L  S3S)  ending  thus :  el  Si  nt 
trmiSeivi,  rdr  rbitmi  Mtw  riir  WovSiur.  The  'law 
of  the  Jews '  cannot  here  be  the  Mosaic  law,  but  a 
legal  ordinance,  recognized  by  the  State,  imposing 
a  penalty  on  any  harm  done  to  Jewish  tombs.  The 
strength  of  Jewish  influence  at  Apamea  can  be 
gaug^  from  the  circumstance  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  coins  were  struck 
by  the  city  authorities  ( !)  having  upon  them  figures 
01  Noah  and  his  wife  descending  from  the  ark,  and 
bearing  the  legend  NOB  (fullest  description  of  these 
coins  in  Madden,  Numismatic  Chrontele,  1866,  pp. 
173-219,  pi.  vL ;  cf.  also  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Collection  Waddington  in  the  Revtte  Numisma- 
tique,  1898,  p.  397  f..  Nob.  5723,  5730,  5731). 
Apamea  thus  claimed  to  be  the  spot  where  Noah's 
•XK  was  stranded.  This  claim,  which  is  known 
also  from  other  sources,  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  name  of  the  city,  'Ariiuia  KijSurte,  for 


neurit  ia  the  biblical  term  for  the  ark  of  Noah. 
It  may  have  been  just  this  appellation  of  the  city 
that  led  to  the  localizing  of  the  Noah-legen<£ 
That  this  localizing  is  to  oe  traced  to  Jewidi  in- 
fluence, has  been  shown  especially  by  Babelon  ('La 
tradition  phiygieune  du  dMuge'  in  Bevue  d» 
Vhistoire  des  religions,  xxiiL  [1891]  174-183).  Not 
only  the  Noah-  but  also  the  Enoch-legend  reached 
Phrygia  by  means  of  the  Jews ;  for  the  Phrypan 
'KvnKln  or  HirvuKos,  who  lived  over  300  years,  and 
after  whose  death  the  ^eat  Flood  came,  is  certainly 
no  other  than  the  biblical  Enoch  (he  is  called 
'kvvaKfn  by  Stephanus  Byzant.  s.v.  'IkIhuw  ;  but 
NcifvaicM  by  Zenobins,  Proverb.  vL  10^  and  Suidas, 
Lex.  s.v.  TSiinniKm). 

r.  Akmonia :  an  inscription  in  honour  of  a  num- 
ber of  synagogue  officials  who  had  restored  '  the 
synagogue  buflt  by  Julitt  Seven'  {rSr  xaravKtv- 
aaBirra  olxor  ir6  'louKlat  'ZtovUpat  .  .  .  iwtirKeiaaap, 
see  Ramsay,  Revue  des  etudes  aneiennes,  iiL  [1901] 
272  [an  earlier  copy  in  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Phrygia,  L  649  f.]).  It  closes  thus :  oO<rrm.t  icai  ii 
amayiayii  irtliuiaa  iw\(f  irtxpitrif  Sid  rt  r^r  irdperm 
tLtrrCnr  jfiCiunr  icai  riir  rpdt  tV  (Tvmyuyiiir  eCuotdr  rt  koI 
nrovSi$r.  This  inscription  shows  us  to  what  influ- 
ence Judaism  had  attained  in  the  highest  circles  of 
society  ;  for  the  Julia  Severa  who  is  named  as  the 
builder  of  the  synagogue  is  known  to  us  from 
coins  and  inscriptions  (Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishop- 
rics of  Phrygia,  i.  637,  647)  aa  a  noble  lady  of 
Akmonia  in  the  time  of  Nero  (Prosopographia 
imperii  Bomani,  iiL  224f.,  f.o.  'Servenius';  also 
coins  in  the  Collection  Waddington,  Revue  Numis- 
matique,  1898,  p.  384,  Nos.  5488, 5490, 5494).  Since 
she  was  at  the  same  time  high  priestess  of  the  cult 
of  the  Emperor,  she  cannot  indeed  have  been  a 
Jewess. 

•.  Antioch  of  Pisidia:  a  Jewish  synagogue  men- 
tioned in  Ac  13". 

t.  Lucia  and  the  city  of  Phaselis:  see  1  Mac  16", 
with  the  above  remarks  on  that  passage. 

n.  Korykos  in  Lycia :  a  tomb-mscription  of  late 
date  {REJ  x.  76). 

T.  Tlos  in  Lycia  t  a  tomb-inscription  from  some- 
where about  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  {Eranos 
Vindobonensis,  1893,  pp.  99-102).  According  to  itt 
the  itp^  (sepulchral  monument)  was  erected  by  a 
certain  Ptolemoius  for  himself  and  his  son  Ptole- 
msBUS  inrip  dpxorrelat  rtXovfUpat  rap'  iiiitt»  'lovSoimt, 
dart  airi  elvai  rdrrur  tuv  'ImSalitr  koI  uriSiva  i(Sr 
eTycu  (repon  TiSrjnt  ir  air^.  idr  Si  Tit  tiptSthj  Tiri.  TiBuir 
6<pei\i<rei  TKuiuir  t^J  S-^/iifi  [the  conclusion  is  wanting]. 

w.  Pamphylia  and  the  city  of  Side:  see  1  S&c 
15"  and  the  general  testimony  of  Philo  (see  above, 
p.  92'),  also  AO  2». 

X.  OUida:  see  likewise  Philo,  l.e.  Since,  accord- 
ing to  Ac  6*,  Cilician  Jews  lived  in  Jerusalem  in 
somewhat  large  numbers,  the  Diaspora  in  Cilicia 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  Tarsus,  the 
capital  of  Cilicia,  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  birth- 

?lace  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Ac  V'^  21"  &).  One 
_  ovSai  iHot  Iwni  lapam  is  mentioned  on  a  tomb- 
inscription  of  Jope  (Euting,  Sitzungsberiehte  der 
Berliner  Akademu,  1885,  p.  686).  In  the  4th  cent. 
A.D.  the  Jewish  patriarch  caused  the  dues  to  be 
collected  '  in  every  eUyof  CUieia '  from  the  resident 
Jews  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xxx.  11 :  &iri  <K^«rn|« 
v^Xf Ti)«  ICiXiK((a«  nd  ArtWxara  Kot  rdt  drapxdt 
rapi  TUV  iv      irapxlf  'lovSalun  tUriirpaTTev). 

y.  Korykos  in  Cilicia :  a  Jewisn  sarcoiiliagns 
with  inscription  {Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akad- 
emie,  Phil. -Hist  Classe,  Bd.  zliv.  [1896]  p.  68). 

z.  Iconium  in  Lycaonia:  a  Jewish  synagogue 
mentioned  in  Ac  14' ;  on  inscriptions  there,  cf.  art. 
Galatia  in  vol.  ii.  p.  88''. 

aa.  Galatia:  testimonies  here  very  scanty,  for 
there  are  none  in  Jos.  Ant.  XTI.  tL  2  (the  closing 
remark  that  the  edict  of  Augustus  in  tevour  of  tlie 
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Jem  iraa  to  be  set  up  at  Ancyra  is  based  npon  a 
ftklse  nading;  the  MSS  have  apyvpti).  A  tomb- 
inscription  from  Galatia  will  be  found  in  Bulletin 
dt  eorretp.  helUn.  vii.  24  (=BEJ  x.  77).  The  in- 
scription CIO  4129  was  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dorylteum,  not  therefore  in  Galatia.  Cf., 
in  general,  art.  Galatia  in  voL  ii.  p.  86*: 

BB.  Ocgfpadoeia :  1  Mao  16"  (despatch  from  the 
Romans  to  long  Ariarathea)  is  snfficient  to  justify 
the  asramption  that  Jews  were  settled  there.  Of. 
also  Ac  x* ;  Mishna,  Kethuboth,  xiiL  11 ;  Neub&uer, 
Otog.  du  Talmud,  pp.  317-319 ;  tomb-inscriptions 
of  Cappadocian  Jews  at  Jope,  in  PEFSt.  1893, 
290,  and  1900,  pp.  118, 122.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  we  meet  with  three  Jewish  scholars  from 
Cappadocia  (R.  Jndan,  R.  Jannai,  R.  Samuel) ;  see 
Kiaoss,  Griech.  und  lot.  Lehnwdrter  w»  Talmud, 
iL  [1899]  658 ;  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  palast. 
Atnoraer,  iiL  [1899]  106,  749. 

ec  Bithynia  and  Ponttu:  the  general  testimony 
of  Philo  (Legatio  ad  Gaium,  §  36,  ixp<  'BiBwiat  xaX 
rwr  ToC  ndrrov  /ivyup) ;  a  Bithynian  tomb-inscription 
of  late  date  {BSJ  zxvL  16f-171).  On  Sampsame 
(1  Mac  16'*)=Ami8n8  in  Pontus,  see  above,  p.  93*. 
From  PontoB  came  both  the  Aqnilas,  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  (Ac  18'),  and  the  author  of  a  Gr. 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.    Cf.  also  Ac  2". 

dd.  Pantikapmim  in  the  Crimea :  two  inscrip- 
tions of  great  interest  (Latyschev,  Inscriptiones 
antimue  ores  septentrionalia  Ponti  Euxini,  ii.,  Nos. 
52, 63  [better  texts  here  than  in  CIG  2114<>^  2114»]), 
one  of  which  is  dated  from  the  year  A.D.  81.  Both 
eontain  deeds  relating  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves  of  Jewish  owners.  At  the  close  it  is  noted 
that  the  Jewish  community  'took  part  in  superin- 
tending' this  legal  instrument,  i.e.  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ite  correct  execution  (owmrporeoiis'i?! 
tt  nU  ovraTC^Y^s  rwv  'lovSaiar).  Thus  even  in 
that  remote  region  there  was  in  the  Ist  cent.  A.D. 
an  ommized  Jewish  community. 

6.  Eerj>T.—li  even  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  the 
Jewish  population  was  a  numerous  one,  this  was 
pre-eminently  the  case  in  E^rpt.  Here,  moreover, 
the  Jews  came  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  <nvilization ;  for,  thanks  to  their  favour- 
able social  position,  they  were  able  to  adopt  in 
large  measure  the  Greek  culture,  and  thus  became 
the  principal  representatives  of  the  Je'wish-Greek 
form  of  thought.  The  emigration  of  larger  masses 
of  Jews  to  Egypt  must  undoubtedly  be  held  to 
have  first  taken  place  in  the  Greek  period.  But 
qmradio  migrations  or  even  forcible  transplantings 
happened  earlier  than  this.  Soon  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (B.C.  686),  a 
large  company  of  Jews,  from  fear  of  the  Chaldtpans, 
and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, took  their  departure  to  Egypt  (Jer  42.  43  ; 
for  the  motive  see  Jer  41).  They  settled  in  various 
parts,  at  Migdol,  Tahpainhes,  Noph,  and  Pathros 
(Jer  44>).  Bat  we  do  not  know  wnether  their  de- 
scendants maintained  their  existence  here  as  Jews. 
— Pseudo-Arlsteas  speaks  of  two  transplantings  of 
Jewish  settlers  to  Egypt  prior  to  tne  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagi :  one  in  tne  time  of  the  Persians, 
and  one  much  earlier,  under  Psammetichus,  who 
in  his  expedition  to  Ethiopia  is  said  to  have  had 
even  Jewish  soldiers  in  his  anaj  (Aristea  Epist., 
ed.  Wendland,  g  13:  ISSii  itir  Kal  wpin-epor  Uaruy 
tUre\i)\v8iTiti>  vir  rif  VUfXTji  Kal  vpb  Toiruv  Mpuv  avfi- 
ftax'wv  i(are(rrdKitirur  wpit  rir  rur  \l8ilrrwr  ^aaOUa 
Itix^"^"^  ^'WT^TO/f-  The  king  last  named  is 
probably  Psammetidins  n.  [B.C.  594-589],  who 
undertook  a  campaign  against  Ethiopia.  That 
amongst  others  there  were  Semitic  mercenaries  in 
his  army,  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  of  Abu- 
Sinibel  [on  which  cf.  the  Literature  cited  in  Panly- 
Wiasowa's  BE,  art.  '  Abu-Simbel '].  The  Jewish 
migration  to  Egypt  in  tho  time  of  the  Persians  is 


not  regarded  by  pseudo-Aristeas  as  a  voluntary 
one ;  cf.  §  35,  ed.  Wendland).  See  also '  Additional 
Note '  at  end  of  this  article. 

Whether  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  any  considerable  numbers  of  Jews  migrated 
to  Egypt  ,  we  know  not.  But  we  may  trust  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  that,  at  the  rounding  of 
Alexandria  by  the  monarch  just  named,  Jewish 
settlers  were  from  the  first  incorporated  among 
the  citizens  (BJ  II.  xviii.  7,  c.  Apion.  ii.  4).  Con- 
iirmation  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  decree  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  (op.  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  v.  2),  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  were  settled 
there  from  the  very  first  (rott  rpiin-ns  ti66  xaipoU) 
along  with  the  Alexandrians.  Larger  masses 
appear  to  have  first  come  to  Egypt  under  Ptolemy 
Lagi.  According  to  psendo-Hecateeus,  we  are  to 
think  in  this  instance  of  voluntary  migrations 
(Jos.  c.  Ajnon.  i.  22  [Niese,  §  194] :  oix  6'Klya.i  Si  koI 
fiera  riw  A^c^irSpov  BdwaTor  eis  Atyvwror  xeU  i'otvlKrii' 
lierianiaav  Std  Tijr  in  Zvplf  rriurip,  cf.  §  186). 
According  to  pseudo-Aristeas,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ptolemy  Lagi  transplanted  Jewish  prisoners  in 
large  numbers  to  EKypt-  The  details  of  his  narra- 
tive belong,  indeed,  to  the  realm  of  romance. 
Ptolemy,  we  are  told,  carried  captive  to  Egjjit 
100,000  Jews.  Of  these  he  armed  30,000  able- 
bodied  men,  whom  he  employed  to  do  garrison 
duty  in  the  fortresses  of  the  country  (§  13  :  d^'  &r 
waei  Tpelt  fivpiiSas  KaOorXlfas  ivSpHi'  iK\tKTur  tit  riir 
Xiifx"  KarifKurtp  4t>  rott  4>povploit).  The  old  men,  the 
children,  and  the  women,  ne  is  said  to  have  hand^ 
over  as  slaves  to  his  soldiers,  on  demand,  as  compen- 
sation for  their  services  {Aristea  Epitt.,  ed.  Wend- 
land, §§  12-14,  cf.  36-36).  Afterwards  Ptolemy 
Fhilad^phus  is  stated  to  have  procured  the  freedom 
of  all  these  Jewish  slaves  by  paying  to  the  owners 
twenty  drachmae  per  slave  (§§  15-27,  37).  Since 
Josephus,  in  relating  the  same  narrative  (e.  Apion. 
iL  4  [Niese,  §§  44-47],  Ant.  XII.  i.),  simply  repro- 
duces the  account  of  pseudo-Aristeas  [in  the  first 
cited  passage  this  is  self-apparent,  and  in  the  other 
at  least  probable],  the  latter  is  our  only  witness. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  romantio  character  of  the 
narrative  m  question,  this  much  at  least  is  credible, 
that  Ptolemy  Laei  brought  Jewish  prisoners  to 
Egypt  and  set  them  to  garrison  duty  in  the 
fortresses.  For  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  Lagi  took 
Jerusalem  by  storm  is  unimpeachably  vouched  for 
by  Agatharchides  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  22  [Niese, 
§g  209-211],  Ant.  XII.  i.  ;  cf.  Appian,  Syr.  50). 
And  the  emploj-ment  of  Jews  for  garrison  work  in 
strongholds  is  contirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  a  still  later  period  we  hear  of  a  'Jews'  camp' 
i^lovSalar  arpaTirrtiw,  castra  JtuUgomm)  in  various 
places  (see  further,  on  this,  below). 

At  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  the  Diadochi,  a 
special  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
city,  was  assigned  to  the  Jews, '  in  order  tliat  they 
might  be  able  to  live  a  purer  life  by  mixing  less 
wiUi  foreigners '  (Jos.  BJ II.  xviii.  7 ;  from  c.  ApUm. 
ii.  4  it  might  appear  as  if  this  quarter  had  already 
been  assigned  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
but,  according  to  the  manifestly  more  exact  account 
in  BJ  II.  xviii.  7,  this  was  first  done  by  the 
Diadochi  ;  cf.  also  Strabo  ap.  Jos.  Ant.  XIT.  vii.  2). 
This  Jewish  quarter  stretched  along  the  harbour- 
less  strand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  royal  palace 
(c.  Apion.  ii.  4  [Niese,  §  33] :  vodt  ikliiaw  SiMvaai', 
§  36  rpit  TtSs  poffiKiKws),  to  the  east,  therefore,  ol 
the  promontory  of  Lochias  on  the  north-east  of 
the  city.  The  separation  came  aftern'ards,  indeed, 
not  to  be  strictly  maintained,  for  Philo  tells  us 
that  not  a  few  Jews  had  their  dwelling-places 
scattered  about  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  city. 
But  even  in  Philo's  time  two  of  the  five  city- 
divisions  were  called  'the  Jewish,'  because  they 
were  predominantly  inhabited  by  Jews  (Philok 
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in  Flaecum,  §  8  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  626]).  We  leani 
from  this  that  the  Jevot  constituted  something  like 
tiBO-f/thio/tAepopulation  of  Alexandria.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephns,  the  fonrth  city-division  wai  in- 
habited by  Jews  {BJ  U.  xviiL  8:  KaKoi/ufor 
AiXra,  the  city-diTisions  being  named  after  the 
first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet). 

The  total  number  of  Jews  in  Egypt  is  reckoned 
/n/  Philo  in  his  own  time  at  about  a  million  {in 
Unccum,  §  6  [ed.  Mangey,  ii.  523]).  He  remarks 
in  this  connexion  that  they  had  their  dwellings 
'  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Ethiopia'  (lUxpi-  riv  iplww 
AlSiorlas).  This  general  statement  is  contirmed  by 
many  special  testimonies,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important : — 

a.  Lower  Egypt.  To  the  east  of  the  Delta,  in 
the  nome  of  Heliopolis  (and  near  to  Leontopolis, 
which  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
better  known  Leontopolis  situated  niu<-li  farther 
to  the  north),  lay  the  Jewish  temple  (formerly  a 
temple  of  Bubastls),  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Jewish  high  priest  Onias  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iii.  2 :  ir  Atirrur  ri\a 
ToS  'HXioiroXtroi; ;  see  more  fully,  regarding  this 
temple,  below,  p.  107'').  The  region  was  known  as 
■ll'Orlov  x'ipa  {Ant.  XIV.  viii.  1,  BJ  I.  ix.  4).  With 
this  we  should  probably  connect  the  '  victis  JndlB- 
omm'  mentioned  in  the  Itinerarium  Antonini 
(ed.  Parthey  et  Pinderj  p.  75).  But  the  'castra 
Jndteonun '  mentioned  in  the  NotUia  Dignitatum 
Orientis  (ed.  Backing,  i.  60)  is  presomably  different, 
although  also  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
At  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  statement  of 
distances  given  in  the  Itiner.  Anton.,  the  'vicus 
Judieorum '  should  be  sought,  there  is  still  a  Tell 
el-Jehudiyeh,  in  proximity  to  which  a  temple  of 
Bnbastis  had  once  stood.  Another  Tell  el- 
Jehudiyeh,  which,  according  to  Naville,  has  '  quite 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress,'  lies  farther  south  (see 
Naville,  Seventh  Memoir  of  the  Eayvt.  Explor. 
Fund,  London,  1890).  We  should  probaoly  identify 
the  first  named  Tell  el-Jehudiyeh  [not,  as  Naville, 
the  more  southern  one]  with  tne  building  of  Onias, 
and  the  other  with  the  '  castra  Judieorum.'  While 
these  places  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  Josephns 
in  his  account  of  Ciesar  mentions  an  'lovjafoir 
oTpaTiireSov,  which,  from  the  context  of  the  narra- 
tive, niuRt  have  lain  to  the  west  of  it  {Ant.  xiv. 
viii.  2,  BJ  I.  ix.  4).  It  cannot  therefore  be  the 
same  as  the  '  castra  Judeeorum '  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum.  The  existence  of  various 
'Jews'  camps'  is  readily  intelligible  in  the  light  of 
the  statements  quoted  above  from  psendo-Aristeas. 
Likewise  in  the  Delta,  in  its  southern  portion,  lies 
Athribis,  where,  according  to  an  inscription  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period  fonnd  there,  a  certain  Ptolemteus, 
son  of  Epikydes,  chief  of  the  police,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  resident  Jews,  built  a  synagogue 
to  the  most  high  God  (Urtikeiuuot  '^vikOSov  i 
druninit  r&r  tfivKanruy  Kal  ol  ir  'ABplfiet  'lovSaiot  liiv 
r/xxrevxh'  *»V  H^Vy  235-23S  =  Bulletin 
de  corresp.  helUn.  xiii.  178-182). 

b.  Middle  Egypt.  The  more  recent  papyrus 
'finds'  have  furnished  information  regarding  the 
early  settlement  of  Jews  in  Middle  Egypt.  Accord- 
ing to  a  document  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  discovered 
in  the  nome  of  Arsinoe  (the  modem  Fayum),  there 
had  to  be  paid  for  the  possession  of  slaves  in  the 
village  of  Psenyris  a  duty  tit  ra  oxoSoxia  tjjs  koi/ii/s 
irapa  ru»  louSaiuv  (cat  tuv  EXXijKwr  {The  Flinders 
Petrie  Papyri,  ed.  by  Mahafly,  pt.  i.  1891 ,  p.  43).  In 
another,  belonging  to  the  same  region  and  dating 
from  238-237  B.C.,  we  meet  with  a  [iraf)er}iSrinot 
m  Kox  avfuirn  Iwva^as  [icoXeiToi]  {op.  cit.  pt.  ii.  1893, 
p.  23).  Towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  a 
irp<xrtvxi>i  'lovSaiur  is  mentioned  at  Ar8ino6(Z'eMunit 
Papyr%,  ed.  by  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Smyly,  pt.  L 
1902,  No.  86).   At  Oxyrhynchus,  south  of  Arsino«, 


documents  have  been  found  of  the  Roman  Imperial 
period,  in  which  a  '  Jews'  lane '  (a/i^oSos  lovSauni) 
IS  mentioned  {The  Oxyrhynrhus  Papyri,  ed.  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  pt.  L  1898,  No.  100;  pt  ii. 
1899,  No.  335). 

c.  Upper  Egypt.  Here  there  were  Jews  settled 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  for  the  Fathros 
of  Jer  44'  is  Upper  Egypt.  A  great  many  tax- 
receipts  from  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  written  upon  clay 
tablets  {ostraca),  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thebes.  Among  the  names  of  the 
tax-collectors  who  grant  such  discharges  there  are 
many  which  are  undoubtedly  Jewish :  e.g.  \u<nprn 
ApSutv,  IbKn^TtOk.  2a/i/3araiot  A/3ii;\ov,  2a/i/3a0iuoi 
ZoXXov/um,  TtfLior  lajupav,  Zt/tw  A/3iiiXov  (see  the 
collection  in  Wilcken,  Oriechisehe  Ostraka,  vol.  i. 
1899,  p.  523  f.).  A  papyrus  emanating  from  the 
same  time  and  place  contains  a  fragment  of  a 
letter,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  Jew,  named 
LofoovKm,  had  failed  of  his  engagement  to  make 
delivery  of  a  horse  (Grenfell,  An  Alexandrian 
Erotic  Fragment,  1896,  p.  75).  On  tax-receipts  of 
the  time  of  Trajan  we  repeatedly  encounter  the 
name  of  one  Ai^unot  MoXxxos  who  had  charge 
of  the  harbour  dues  (? ;  jo/io^vXaicta)  at  Syene,  on 
the  southern  border  of  Upper  Egypt  CVVilcken, 
Griechische  Ostraka,  ii.  Nos.  302-304,  cf.  L  p.  273). 
As  general  evidence  of  the  diti'usion  of  the  Jews 
'  aa  far  as  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,'  we  have  the 
above  cited  testimony  of  Philo.  The  great  extent 
of  their  nnmbeia  in  the  Tliebaid  is  best  shown 
by  the  cironmstance  that  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
they  rose  in  arms  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Kgypt, 
agamst  the  non-Jewish  inhabitants  (EuselK  Chron., 
ed.  Schoene,  iL  164  f.).* 

6.  Cyrbnaica. — Here  too  the  Jewish  Diaspora 
was  present  in  force.  Even  Ptolemy  Lagi  is  said 
to  have  sent  Jewish  colonists  thither  (Jos.  e.  Apion. 
ii  4  [Niese,  |  44]).  The  Roman  despatch  of  1  Mac 
16"  presupposes  the  presence  of  Jewish  inhabitants 
in  Cjnae.  According  to  Strabo,  the  population 
of  the  latter  city  in  the  time  of  Sulla  fell  into  four 
classes:  citizens,  farmers,  metoikoi,  Jews  (Strabo 
oj.  Joa  Ant.  XIV.  viL  2  :  rirrapts  8"  ^ar  it  rj  ir4X« 
Twr  'S-v/nfraUni,  H  re  rur  woKirar  Kal  ii  riSr  ■yeupYiCr, 
Tolrti  J"  ii  Twr  lurolKuy,  Terd/wTj  S'  ^  rwy  'lovSalar).  A  t 
that  time  the  Jews  already  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  disturbances  which  Lucullns,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  incidental  presence,  had  to  allay  (Strabo,  I.e. ). 
A  Jewish  a-oXirev/ui  in  the  city  of  Berenike  in 
Cyrenaica  is  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  a 
lengthy  inscription  {CIG  5361 ;  see  more  fully,  below 
§  ii.).  Augustus  and  Agrippa  took  measures  in 
favourof  the  JewBof  Cyrene  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  vi.  1, 6). 
We  have  a  number  of  testimonies  in  the  NT  to  the 
presence  of  .lews  in  Cyrenaica :  Mt  27*',  Mk  15-", 
Lk  23*  (Simon  the  Cyrenian)  ;  Ac  2'°  (Cj-renians 
present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost) ; 
6'  (a  synagogue  of  the  Cyrenians  at  Jerusalem) ; 
1 1^  (Cyrenians  come  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch) ; 
13'  (Lucius  of  Cyrene  a  prominent  member  of  the 
church  at  Antioch).  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
the  Jewish  sicarii  also  found  adherents  among 
their  co-religionists  in  Cyrene  (Jos.  BJ  VIIL  xL  ; 
Vita,  76).  The  ^eat  rising  of  the  Jews  in 
Cyrenaica  in  the  tune  of  Trajan  was  marked  I'T 
terrible  violence  (Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  32 ;  Euseb.  HE 
iv.  2). 

7.  NORTB  Africa. — Here  we  can  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  Jews,  during  the  Roman  period, 

*  The  diffusion  0(  Semites  throughout  Egypt  in  the  eadier 
Ptolemaic  period  ia  w-itnessed  to  also  by  a  papyrus  probably  of 
the  year  b.o.  240-230,  in  which  a  major-domo  makes  a  return  of 
the  pertonnd  ol  his  house  (or  taxation  purposes.  He  enumer- 
ates amongst  others  the  yutpyti  lur^m  iimZetptt  Pxym^MA  IwiJ 
V.pKnft  ZiTieXjw  M»r<E,/3iutX  (Wilclcen,  Orieehitcht  Ottraka,  i. 
ise,  and  aJso  the  correction  on  p.  823).  But  the  Semites  hen 
named  may  In  Phoenicians  or  Philistines  equally  well  with  Jews. 
For  Phoucian  inscriptiona  in  Egypt,  see  CIS  L  No*.  07-llSi 
B^pertairt  tPipigra^ie  lAattiiiM,  i  1801,  Noa.  l-L 
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from  tne  border  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  extreme  west 
(cf.,  especially,  Monceaux,  'Lea  colonieti  juives 
dans  I'Airiqae  Bomaine'  in  RE  J  xliv.  [1902]  1-28). 
We  do  not  know  when  or  how  they  came  there. 
But,  as  the  neighbouring  Cyrenaica  was  lar^elv 
settled  by  Jews  as  early  as  tne  Ptolemaic  period, 
the  colonization  of  Africa  will  also  have  begnn 
then,  at  least  that  of  proconsular  Africa,  and  later 
clmt  of  Nuniidiaand  Mauretania. 

a.  Proconsular  Africa.  At  Carthage  there  has 
lieen  discovered  an  extensive  Jewish  cemetery, 
containing  more  than  100  vaults,  each  with  from 
15  to  17  Mculi.  Its  Jewish  character  is  shown  by 
the  fre<juent  porti-ayal  of  the  seven  -  branched 
candlestick  (see  Delattre,  Garnart  ou  la  lUcropolt 
juivt  de  Carthage,  Lyon,  1895 ;  for  Latin  inscrip- 
tions from  this  cemetery,  see  OIL  viii.  SnppL  Nos. 
14097-14114).  The  work  adv.  Judceoa,  attributed 
to  Tertullian,  presupposes  the  presence  of  Jews 
in  Carthage.  At  Hamm&m-Lif,  not  far  from 
Carthage,  the  foundations  of  a  synagogue  of  the 
Roman  period  have  been  discovered,  npon  the 
mosaic  floor  of  which  there  are  Jewish  inscriptions 
in  the  Latin  language  (Kenan,  Bemte  archtnl., 
trois.  S^rie,  L  [1883]  167-163,  iii.  [1884]  273-275, 
plates  vii-xi ;  Kaufmann,  BEJ  xiii.  [1886]  45-61 ; 
Reinach,  ib.  217-223 ;  CIL  viiL  SnppL  No.  12457). 
At  Oea  in  Tripolis  the  Christian  oishop  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  consulted  the  Jews  there  about 
a  passage  in  Jerome's  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
(Augustine,  Epist.  Ixxi.  3,  5).  On  the  Peutinger 
Table  there  is  mention  of  a  place  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  called  '  Judieorum  Augusti.' 

b.  Numidia.  The  presence  of  Jews  at  Hippo  is 
evident  from  Augustine,  Seim.  cxcvi.  4.  At  Cirta 
there  are  Latin  mscriptions  {CIL  viii.  Noe.  7150, 
7155,  7530  [cf.  Add.  p.  966],  7710). 

c.  Mauretania.  At  Sitifis  there  are  Latin  in- 
scriptions {CIL  viii.  Nos.  8423,  8499).  At  Tipasa 
there  was  a  Jewish  synagogue,  at  Ciesarea  the 
house  of  a  Jewish  'ruler  of  the  synagogue'  is 
mentioned  (see  the  evidence  from  processes  against 
martyn  in  Monceaux,  REJ  xliv.  8).  Even  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Mauretania,  at  Volubilis,  a  He- 
brew inscription,  probably  of  the  Roman  period, 
has  been  found  (Berger,  Bulletin  archiol.  du  comity 
des  travaux  historiques,  1892,  pp.  64-66,  pi.  xiii). 

8.  Macedonia,  and  Greece.— th^  most  im- 
portant testimony  is  that  of  Philo,  or  of  the  letter 
of  Agrippa  to  Caligula  which  he  quotes  (see  above, 
p.  9^).  Thessaly,  Bceotia,  Macedonia,  MUAw,, 
Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  and,  finally,  tA  rXeurra  koX 
iptara  flfXevovn^trmi,  are  named  by  him  as  countries 
where  Jews  dwell.  If  we  compare  this  general 
■Uttement  with  the  meagre  special  testimonies  that 
are  available,  we  see  bow  full  of  lacuna  our  infor- 
mation is.  Interesting  dates  are  furnished  by  two 
manumission-deeds  from  DelphL  In  the  one  a 
certain  Atisidas  gives  their  literty  to  three  Jewish 
female  slaves  {trtifiara  yvrtuxeia  rpla  als  drinara  'Am- 
yifa  ri  yirot  'XoutiaUa  koX  tAs  Svyar^pat  avrSt  QtoSiipar 
Kol  ^upoOitw);  in  the  other  the  subject  of  mannmis- 
•ion  is  described  as  vwfia  inSptiOP  Sro/ta  'lovSaiot  ri 
ydfos  'lovtatof  {Sammlung  der  grieehiachen  Dialekt- 
Insehriften,  heransg.  von  Coliitz,  Bd.  ii.  Heft  3-5 
[1892-1896],  Nos.  n22,  2029).  Since  these  docu- 
ments belong  to  the  first  lialf  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C., 
we  h»ve  to  do  in  all  probability  with  prisoners  of 
war  of  the  Maccaba^^  period  who  hEui  been  sold 
into  slavery  in  Greece.  From  1  Mac  16^  it  is 
evident  that  at  the  same  date  there  were  Jews 
also  in  Sparta  and  Sicyon.  In  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  there  were  Jewish  synagogues  at  Pliilippi, 
Thessalonica,  Beroea,  Athens,  Corinth  (Ac  le"- 
17'-  "  18*- ').  For  Jewish-Greek  inscriptions  at 
Athens,  see  CI  Attic,  iii.  2,  Nos.  3545,  3646,  3547  ; 
at  Patris,  CI6  9896  ;  in  Laconia  and  Thessalonica, 
BEJ  X.  77  f.;  at  Mantinea,  BEJ  zxxiv.  148. 
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In  the  great  islands  of  Eubcea,  Cyprus,  and  Crete 
the  Jews  were  very  numerous.  All  three  are 
named  by  Philo  in  the  letter  of  Agrippa  (see 
above).  For  Cyprus,  cf.  also  IMao  15*%  Ac  4'' 
11*  13*«-;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  x.  4.  In  the  time  of 
Trajan  the  Jews  in  Cyprus  massacred  thousands 
of  t^i  e  non-Jewish  population  and  devastated  the 
capital,  Salamis.  For  this  they  were  completely 
rooted  out  of  the  island  (Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  32; 
Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoeue,  ii.  164  f.).  For  Crete, 
cf.  1  Mac  15^  (Gortyna);  Jos.  Ant.  xvni.  xii.  1, 
BJ  U.  vii.  1,  Vita,  76. 

Of  the  other  islands  there  is  mention  in  1  Mao 
15^  of  Delos,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes.  The  three 
last  named  were  off  the  coast  of  Caiia.  The  settle- 
ment of  Jews  in  them  would  thus  be  connected 
with  their  settlement  in  Caria.  At  Cos,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Mithridates,  we  hear  of  great  sums 
of  Jewish  money  being  carried  off  by  that  monarch 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  viL  2:  ri,  tSv  'lovSeUar  durOKbaia 
rdXarra).  Rhodes  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.  the  home  of  two  prominent  authors  who 
wrote  against  the  Jews,  viz.  Posidonius  and  Apol- 
lonius  Molon  (both  combated  by  Josephus  in  his 
work  e.  Apion.).  In  the  time  of  Tibenus  a  gram- 
marian named  Diogenes  lived  there,  whose  nabit 
it  was  to  hold  disputations  only  on  the  Sabhath 
day  (Sueton.  Tiher.  32).  Delos,  owing  to  its  politi- 
cal and  commercial  importance  during  the  Greek 
period,  was  a  meeting-point  for  Oriental  trttders. 
I'liai  Jews  with  a  Greek  education  were  settled 
there  about  B.C.  100  at  the  latest,  is  shown 
by  two  Greek  inscriptions  emanating  from  the 
island  of  Rheneia  (tne  bui-ying-place  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Delos).  The  two  inscriptions  in 
question  are  of  an  imprecatory  order,  invoking 
Divine  vengeance  on  the  unknown  murderers  ot 
two  maidens.  The  prayers  are  unquestionably 
Jewish ;  the  inscriptions  are  shown  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  writing  to  be  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  2nd  or  the  beginning  of  the  1st  cent.  B.a 
(cf.,  on  these  interesting  inscriptions,  Deissmann, 
Philologiu,  IxL  [1902]  252-265).  Acts  in  favour  of 
the  Jews  of  Delos,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Csesar, 
are  quoted  by  Josephus  in  Ant.  Xiv.  .\.  8  and  14. 
We  nave  evidence,  further,  of  the  presence  of 
Jews  at  Paros  (Jos.  Ant.  XIT.  x.  8),  Melos  {An*. 
XVII.  xiL  1;  £>A  U.  viL  1),  and  iEgina  {CIG 
9894). 

9.  Boms. — When  we  pass  to  Italy,  we  find  that 
Rome  in  particular  was  tne  home  of  a  Jewish  com- 
munity which  could  be  counted  by^thousands. 
According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (I.  iiL  2),  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  prsetor  Hispalus 
as  early  as  the  year  B.c.  139,  in  consequence  of 
their  attempts  at  proselytizing  (the  passage,  which 
has  not  survived  in  the  original,  reads  thus,  as 
extracted  by  Nepotianns :  '  Judteos  quoque,^  qui 
Komanis  tradere  sacra  sua  oonati  erant,  idem 
Hispalus  nrbe  extemiinavit' ;  or,  as  given  by 
Pans:  'Idem  Judteos,  qui  Sabazi  Jovis  cultu 
Romanoe  inficere  mores  conati  erant,  repetere 
domos  snas  coegit'  [Sabazius  is  a  Phrygian 
divinity ;  there  is  here  manifestly  a  confusion 
with  Zaj3aii0=  Heb.  n'lM^s  ^ebd'StK]).  Since,  accord 
ing  to  1  Mac  14**  IS"  *",  at  that  very  time  (B.a 
140-139)  a  Jewish  embaissy  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
tlie  higii  priest  Simon,  it  wonid  appear  as  if  the 
propaganda  referred  to  had  been  the  work  of 
parties  in  the  train  of  this  embassy  (not  the  work 
of  the  members  themselves). 

The  earliest  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  Jewish 
colony  in  Italy  (i.e.  probably  in  Rome)  is  Cicero, 
pro  Flacco,  28,  from  whom  we  learn  that  already 
in  the  time  of  Flaccus  (t.e.  B.C.  62-41)  Italy  was 
one  of  the  places  from  which  Jewish  money  was 
wont  to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  just  then 
that  the  Jewish  community  at  Rome  received  a 
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large  reinforcement  through  those  of  their  conntry- 
men  whom  Pompey  brouglit  there  as  prisoners  of 
war  (B.C.  61).  The  latter  were  sold  as  slaves,  bat 
were  soon  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  as  they  proved 
an  awkward  possession  to  their  masters  (Philo, 
Legatio  ad  Gaium,  §  23  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  568]). 
There  were  many  Jews  in  the  audience  when 
Cicero  delivered  his  speech  in  defence  of  Flaccus, 
in  the  year  B.C.  69  (Cicero,  I.e.).  On  the  death  of 
Csesar,  their  great  protector,  a  multitude  of  Jews 
continued  their  lamentations  for  whole  nights  be- 
side his  funeral  pyre  (Sueton.  Ccesar,  84).  In  the 
time  of  Angustns  the  Jews  were  already  counted 
by  thousands ;  we  are  told  that  a  Jewish  deputa- 
tion, which  came  to  Rope  after  the  death  of  B^erod, 
was  joined  on  its  arrival  by  8000  Jews  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvu.  xL  1 ;  BJ  n.  tL  1).  By  the  time  of  Tiberias 
repressive  measures  had  begun.  A  resolution  of 
the  Senate  was  passed  in  the  year  A.D.  19,  whereby 
all  the  Jews  in  Rome  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
deported  to  Sardinia  to  perform  military  service 
there,  while  the  rest  were  banished  from  the  city 
(Jos.  Ant.  xnu.  ilL  5 ;  Sueton.  Tiber.  36 ;  Tac. 
Annai.  iL  8S ;  the  last  named  speaks  of  banish- 
ment from  IteUy).  This  measure  was  inspired 
mainly  by  Sejanus ;  after  the  fall  of  the  latter,  in 
A.D.  31,  Tiberius  once  more  adopted  a  friendly 
policy  towards  the  Jews  (Philo,  Legatio  ad  Gaium, 
§  24  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  660]).  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  he  granted  them  permission  to  return 
to  the  oi^.  In  any  case,  tney  had  once  more 
gathered  m  Rome  at  the  time  of  Claudius,  for  he, 
too,  made  an  attempt  to  expel  them  from  the  city. 
Suetonios  teUa  us  that  this  step  was  taken  owing  to 
the  violent  tumults  '  impulsore  Chresto '  [i.e.  occa- 
sioned bv  the  preaching  of  Christ].  But  the  edict 
of  banishment,  issued  probably  in  the  year  49,  was 
not  enforced,  but  restricted  simply  to  a  prohibiting 
of  any  assembling  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  (a  decree 
of  expulsion  is  spoken  of  in  Ac  18'  and  by  Sueton. 
Claud.  26;  but,  according  to  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  6, 
Claudius,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  contented  himself  with  withdrawing  from 
the  Jews  the  right  of  assembly  [iKiXewe  ii.ii  ffuya- 
^col^cff-dail  The  year  49  is  given  as  the  date  by 
Orosius  16]>  '^ho  appeals,  incorrect!}' 

indeed,  to  Josephus).  Since  the  prohibition  of 
assembling  was  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of 
worship,  ttie  existence  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  was 
seriously  endangered.  But  they  succeeded,  we 
know  not  how,  in  survivingeven  this  crisis  as  well 
as  many  later  ones,  for,  as  Dio  Cassias  (xxxvii.  17) 
soma  up  their  history,  'though  often  oppressed, 
they  always  exhibited  the  most  vigorous  power  of 
growth.'  Educated  Roman  society  looked  down 
on  them  with  contempt.  The  satirists,  Horace, 
Persius,  Martial,  Jnvenal,  made  them  the  butt  of 
their  wit  (cf.  Hausrath,  NeuteH.  ZeUgcichic/Ue', 
iil.  383-392).  Yet  they  constituted  a  /actor  of  no 
little  importance  in  public  life.  Even  at  the  Im- 
perial coart  they  entered  into  manifold  relations, 
whether  as  slaves  or  as  officials  of  higher  rank. 
The  Jewish  societies  of  the  A^i«m}iri<x  and  the 
' kyfurHiaim,  (see,  on  these,  below,  §  iL)  were  in  all 
probability  societies  formed  of  placemen  of  Augus- 
tus and  Agrippa.  The  empress  Livia  had  a  Jewish 
slave,  Akme  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  v.  7  ;  BJ  I.  xxxii.  6, 
xxxiii.  7).  The  emperor  Claudius  had  friendly 
relations  with  Alexander  [var.  led.  Lysimachusj, 
the  Jewish  alabarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  served 
his  mother  Antonia  as  minister  of  finance  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIX.  T.  1).  At  the  court  of  Nero  we  find  a 
Jewish  actor,  Alityms  (Jos.  Vita,  3).  Poppsea 
herself  is  spoken  of  as  Searep-Zit,  and  she  was  always 
ready  to  lend  her  aid  in  obtaining  a  favourable 
response  from  the  emperor  to  petitions  brought  to 
him  by  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  11 ;  Vita,  3). 
The  dwellinsB  of  the  Jew*  were  situated  at  first 


and  predominantly  in  the  division  of  the  eity 
across  the  Tiber,  which  they  occupied  entirely  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (Philo,  Legatio  ad  Ga%um, 
%  23  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  568] :       itipajr  roO  lipiptut 

KarexotUnjy  koX  olKovftiryiv  rpin  'lovScUw).  But  at  a 
later  period  they  spread  into  other  divisions  of  the 
city  as  welL  TYe  find  them  in  the  Campus  Martins 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Roman  busmess  world, 
namely,  in  the  Sahara  (see  below,  §  iL).  Juvenal 
makes  the  jocular  assertion  that  the  sacred  grove 
of  Egeria  before  the  Porta  Capena  was  let  to 
Jews  and  swarmed  with  Jewish  beggars  (Sat.  iiL 
12-16).  As  to  the  internal  organization  of  the 
communities  and  the  stage  of  culture  they  had 
reached,  we  derive  information  from  the  numerous 
tomb-inscriptions,  composed  for  the  most  part  in 
bad  Greek  but  also  in  Latin,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  subterranean  burying-plaees  before 
the  gates  of  Rome.  These  belong  to  somewhere 
between  the  2nd  and  4th  cent.  A.D.  The  Greek 
tomb-inscriptions  known  up  to  about  fifty  years 
ago  are  collected  in  CIG  iv.  Noa.  9901-9926.  They 
emanate  probably  for  the  most  part  from  a  cemetery 
before  the  Porta  Portuensis  which  was  diaoovered 
in  1602,  but  whose  site  is  now  unknown.  Rich 
materials  were  supplied  by  the  cemetery  discovered 
some  forty  years  ago  in  the  Vigna  Randanini  on 
the  Via  Appia  (cf.  Gairucci,  Cunitero  degli  antichi 
Ebrei  scoperto  recentemente  in  Vigna  Bandanini, 
Roma,  1862 ;  also  the  same  author's  Ditsertazioni 
nrcheologiche  di  vario  argomento,  voL  iL  Roma, 
1865,  pp.  160-192).  Since  then  some  other  ceme- 
teries nave  been  discovered,  but  these  do  not  con- 
tain many  inscriptions.  Five  inscriptions  from  a 
cemetery  m  Porto  are  given,  from  communications 
of  de  Kossi,  by  Derenbourg  in  Milange*  Benier, 
1887,  pp.  437-441.  For  some  Latin  ones,  see  CIL 
vL  Nos.  29766-29763.  A  complete  collection  of  all 
the  Jewish-Greek  and  Latin  tomb-inscriptions  at 
Rome  known  down  to  1896  is  given  by  Vogelstein. 
Rieger  in  Oeichichte  der  Judin  in  Bom,  i.  [1896] 
459-483.  See  also  Berliner,  GeieMehte  dir  Juden 
in  Bom,  L  [1893]. 

10.  The  rest  op  Italy,  and  Spain,  Gaul, 
Gbrmant. — The  presence  of  Jews  in  these  locali- 
ties is  not  for  the  most  part  demonstrable  before 
the  period  of  tlie  later  empire.  Relative  antiquity 
belongs  to  the  Jewish  community  at  Puteoli  (Diks^- 
archia),  the  principal  port  for  the  trade  between 
Italy  and  the  East.  In  addition  to  Phoenicians  and 
other  Orientals  we  meet  here  with  Jews  as  well,  at 
the  latest  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  xii.  1 ;  BJ  IL  viL  1).  But  even  in 
a  petty  town  like  Pompeii  their  presence  is  demon- 
strable at  the  date  of  tlie  destruction  of  the  place, 
A.D.  79.  The  names  'Sodoma'  and  'Gomora'  are 
scratched  on  the  wall  of  a  house ;  and  not  only 
'  Maria,'  which  might  be  the  feminine  of  Marina, 
but '  Martha,'  occurs.  The  following  also  are  found 
on  earthen  vessels:  '  mur[ia]  cast[a],'and  'garTum] 
ca8t{um]  or  cast[imoniale],'  with  which  ct  Puny, 
HN  xxxi.  95  (Man,  Pompeji  in  Leben  und  Kunst, 
1900,  p.  15  f.). 

In  the  period  of  the  later  empire  the  Jews  were 
specially  numerous  in  SotUKern  Italy  (see  Nen- 
bauer,  'The  Early  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
Southern  Italy '  in  JQR  iv.  [1892]  606-625).  In 
Apulia  and  Calabria  during  the  4th  cent,  there 
were  many  places  where  the  communal  offices  could 
not  be  properly  filled,  because  the  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants declined  to  accept  them  (see  the  decree  of  the 
emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  [A.D.  398]  in 
Codex  TAeodosianru,  XII.  L  158).  At  Venosa 
(Venuria  in  Apulia,  the  birthplace  of  Horace)  a 
Jewish  catacomb  has  been  discovered,  with  numer- 
ous inscriptions  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  be- 
longing to  somewhere  about  the  6th  cent. 
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(Aaeoli,  Iterieioni  inedite  o  mal  note  ^reche  latine 
ebraiehe  di  antiehi  s^oleri  giiidain  del  Napoli- 
tano.  Torino,  1880;  CIL  ix.  Nos.  6195-6241). 
During  this  later  period  we  meet  with  Jews  also 
at  Tarentam,  Capua,  and  Naples,  as  weU  as  in  all 
the  principal  towns  (Syracuse,  Palermo,  Messina, 
Agngentnm)  of  SicUy. — They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  qtiite  so  thicluy  settled  in  Northern  Italy. 
Yet  we  find  them  here  too  in  most  of  the  larger 
towns  (Bavenna,Aqnileis,  Bologna,  Brescia,  Milan, 
Genoa). 

For  the  other  provinces  of  the  West,  Spain, 
Gaul,  Germany,  the  testimonies  likewise  com- 
mence abont  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  As  it  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
examine  all  these  in  detail,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  FriedlSnder,  Dantellungen  aus  der 
SittengesMehte  Rom*,  iii.  [18711  6li  f. ;  the  same 
authora  d»  Jiukeorum  Coloniit,  KOnigsberg,  1876 ; 
and,  above  aU,  Th.  Beinach,  art.  'Juatei'  in 
Daremberg-Saglio'a  DiMonnmin  dei  Antiquitis 
freeqttet  et  romaines. 

iL  OBOAinZATION    OF    THB   COHHUKITIES. — 

EveiywherB  where  Jews  lived  together  in  any 
nuraDer,  they  organized  themselves  into  societies, 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  their  uni<)uene8s,  safe- 
guarding their  interests,  uid  practising  their  wor- 
diip.  It  is  certain  that  this  organization  was  not 
everywhere  the  same.  Differences  in  regard  to 
the  possession  of  political  rights,  differences  in 
the  d^ree  of  antnority  they  were  allowed  to 
exercise,  differences  in  tne  sta^e  of  culture  in  the 
varions  places  where  Jews  lived,  brought  with 
them  differences  also  in  the  internal  organization. 
Where  tiiey  formed  an  imposing  political  power, 
the  constitution  was  different  from  what  it  was  in 
instances  where  they  formed  only  petty,  modest, 
private  societies.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
common  features  that  run  throuKh  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  immense  Jewish  Diaspora.  We 
can  prove  both  these  points  from  a  variety  of^- 
amples,  although  in  many  instances  we  are  unable 
to  pursue  the  details. 

We  know  practically  nothing  abont  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  Euph- 
ralea  districts  in  pre-Talmudic  times.  Our  survey 
must  thus  oontine  itself  to  the  commnnities  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Roman  sway. 

At  AUaatndria  the  Jews,  owing  to  their  large 
numbers  and  their  political  influence,  found  them- 
selves in  a  peculiarly  favourable  situation.  Al- 
though they  possessed  the  rights  of  citizens  (see 
below,  S  iv.),  they  constituted  a  State  within  a 
State.  Not  only  had  they  their  own  residential 
quarters,  as  mentioned  above,  but  they  formed  an 
almost  independent  community,  with  a  kind  of 
monarehical  head.  Their  constitution  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Stiabo  (op.  Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  vii.  2) :  'But 
there  is  also  an  ethnarch  at  their  head,  who  rules 
the  people  and  dispenses  justice,  and  sees  that 
obligations  are  fulfilled  and  statutes  observed,  like 
the  archon  of  an  independent  State'  {Kotlarariu  Si 
cat  iSrifoci*  a^rOTf  tt  ttotxti  n  ri  fdpot  xal  Suurf 
Kfltrnt  Koi  rvfifidKalur  tnneXtmu  ml  wfoaTp.yiii.run>, 
iit  at>Xire(a{  A/>xcM'  aAroreXoCt).  The  maintaining 
af  this  independence  was  materially  facilitated 
during  the  Imperial  period  by  the  cirenmstance 
that,  from  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies  down  to 
Septimius  Sevems,  Alexandria,  unlike  nearly  all 
Hulenistic  towns,  had  no  city  Senate  (Spartian, 
Severtu,  17 ;  Dio  Cassins,  IL  17).  In  the  time  of 
Angnstns  a  certain  modification  of  the  condition 
of  things  appeals  to  have  taken  place.  It  is, 
indeed,  noted  in  the  decree  of  the  emperor 
Clandins  (op.  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  2)  that  even 
Augustus,  after  the  death  of  the  ethnareh  who 
held  office  dniing  the  administration  of  Aquila 
[10-11  A.D.,  see  TSph»m»ri*  Epigraphiea,  viL  448 


{  =  CIL  iii.  Suppl.  No.  12046)],  'did  not  prevent 
the  appointment  of  ethnarchs'  (koX  koB'  i»  Kctipir 
'AxtfXat  Ifv  tv  ' iX^avSpel^,  TcXevniff'avroi  toO  run 
'lovSatur  iOrifixov,  rby  'tepaarir  id)  KeKukvKivat 
iSvifXat  ylyrt<r0<u).  But  the  whole  object  of 
Claudius  in  this  decree  is  to  insist  that  even 
under  Augustus  the  political  rights  and  the  re- 
ligious freedom  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  had  not 
been  diminUhed.  This  is  not  at  all  irreconcilable 
with  a  certain  modification  of  the  internal  con- 
stitution. But  we  are  expressly  told  by  Philo  that 
such  a  modification  was  introduced  by  Augustus. 
His  statement  is  to  the  effect  that,  when  the 
Jewish  genareh  died,  Magius  Maximus,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  undertaking  for  the  second  time 
the  office  of  administrator  of  Egypt,  received  in- 
structions from  Augustus  that  a  gerusia  was  to  be 
appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  (in 
Flaecum,  %  10  [ed.  Mangey,  ii  627  f.] :  iuuripat 
yepowrlatj  flr  6  cariip  xal  ttepyhrit  Z«/3aaTit  ^i/mXijo-o* 
fi^njr  Tur  'lovJuKwr  ttXtro,  /*«r4  Tijr  toS  ytri/yxpv 
T«Xewn}r,  StA.  run  xpin  'Siiyror  Md|i/Mir  ^rroXwr, 
lUKKorra  riS^iP  iv'  Alyirrov  xal  7%  Xf^'  iriTporeieir 
[the  traditional  'Uli.yrov  of  the  MSS  is  incorrect, 
the  name  was  Magius  Maximus,  see  CIL  ix.  No. 
1125]).  Accordingly,  we  may  probably  suppose 
that  the  difference  between  this  later  and  the 
earlier  organization  consisted  in  the  substitution 
of  a  gerusia  for  the  monarchical  authority  of  the 
ethnarch,  or  in  the  setting  up  of  a  gerusia  side  by 
side  with  him.  In  favour  of^ the  latter  supposition 
it  can  be  urged  that  the  decree  of  Clauaius  ap- 
pears to  presuppose  the  continued  existence  of 
ethnarchs  even  after  the  interposition  of  Augustus. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  possible  that  Claudius 
only  means  to  say  in  general  that  the  Jews  still 
continued  to  have  their  own  superiors  {iBrifxiu). 
The  yepovffia  and  the  ipxoyres  at  its  head  are 
further  mentioned  by  Philo  several  times  in  the 
same  context  (g  10  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  523] :  rur  drb 
ytpovviat  TpeXi  UrSptt ;  ib.  iierartpufiaiUvif  wp&repor 
Toit  liiUTlpovt  inmrrat ;  ib.  p.  628  f.  rods  ipxorras, 
ri/r  ytpowlar ;  to.  §  14  [p.  534]  rii>r  itir  i,p)(6»Twv). 
Josephus  mentions  the  rpurrtiorm  r^t  yepoualat 
(BJ  VII.  z.  1).  According  .to  the  principal  passage 
of  Philo  (§  10  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  627  f.]),  Flaccns 
caused  thirty-eight  members  of  the  gervaia  to  be 
dragged  into  the  theatre  and  scourged  there.  The 
whde  number  was,  accordingly,  greater  than  this ; 
it  may  have  been  seventy,  after  the  model  of  the 
Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem.  In  any  case  the  ipxorres 
were  not  the  whole  body  of  the  ytoowla,  but  only 
ito  committee  of  management.  Tnis  is  clear  not 
only  from  the  stetements  of  Philo,  but  from  the 
standing  usage  of  the  Greek  word.* — A  widely 
diffused  error  is  the  identification  of  the  Egyptian 
alabarch  with  the  Jewish  ethnarch.  The  first 
named  office  was  a  purely  civil  one,  although,  of 
course,  it  was  repeatedly  held  by  Jews  of  note  (see 
below,  §  iv. ). 

*  In  the  above  aocoont  do  ragard  is  paid  to  a  paMage  in  the 
Letter  of  Arieteaa,  which,  U  it*  terms  were  more  preciae,  would 
supply  us  with  intormation  regarding  the  organixation  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  atwut  the  year  b.c.  200.  The  passage 
(.Arittta  Spitt.,  ed.  Wendland,  (  310)  readsj  rrim  d  Uputjuii 
rih  i^/jHifUn  t!  w^fiCrtfu  xmi  rSx  iwi  rtS  ir»)urivfufrtf  m  rt 
irtC/um  nS  rXiBmi  itnt  (this,  which  is  the  text  of  our  USS,  is 
reproduced  exactly  in  Euseb.  Prop.  Eoang.  vm.  r.  S;  Jos. 
Ant.  TO.  iL  IS  (ed.  Kiese,  f  108]  gives  a  tree  summary  of  the 
contents  o(  the  passage).  Since  there  is  no  soffldent  reason  tor 
deleting  the  n  Iwtore  iryiium,  there  are  (our  classes  men- 
tioned :  (1)  the  priests,  <2)  the  elders  o(  the  Interpreters,  (8)  the 
elder*  ot  tae  nAirmitm  of  the  Jews,  (4)  the  inrtiuMti  nZ  wXt.im 
Usl.  the  explanation  ot  Wendland  in  FeiUchrift  jUr  J  oh.  Vahlm, 
iSOO,  p.  128X  The  last  two  classes  answer  to  the  yifnrm  and 
the  SPZMTK  as  orptnixed  by  Augustua.  It  would  thus  appear 
as  U  the  organization  in  those  early  times  had  been  similar  to 
what  it  again  became  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
whereas  in  the  intervening  period  it  had  more  ol  •  monuvhical 
form.  There  is,  indeed,  notUng  stnnge  in  a  madiUcation  al 
the  constitution  having  taken  place  more  than  once  in  tha 
coune  ot  three  oentules.  But  tha  statement  ot  paeudo- 
Aristeas  is  too  vague  to  build  certain  conolnsiani  i^oa. 
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When  we  take  a  survey  of  what  we  know-  other- 
wise about  the  constitution  of  the  communities  of 
the  Diaspora,  certain  common  features  show  them- 
selves amidst  many  local  ditferences. 

1.  One  point  in  which  a  diil'erence  shows  itself 
concernti  the  name  for  the  community.  In  so  far  as 
tlie  latter  forms  an  independent  political  corpora- 
tion, it  is  called  iroX£Tru|io.  This  term,  however, 
is  found  only  in  the  case  of  Alexandria  {Aritteoe 
Epist.  §  310),  and  of  Bereuike  in  Cyrenaica.  In 
tlie  latter  instance  the  word  occurs  in  a  decree  set 
up  by  the  Jewish  community  in  honour  of  the 
lionian  governor,  M.  Tittius  (CIO  5361  ;  see  fac- 
simile in  Roschach's  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of 
Toulouse  [where  the  inscription  now  is],  Musie  de 
Toulouse,  Catalogue  dea  Antiquitis,  1865,  No. 
225) :  (So^e  na  ipxovat  xal  Tif  roXtrei/yitart  ruv  iv 
BefK^Un  'lovSeUan.  The  names  of  the  dpxorre;  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  ToKlnvna  are  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decree ;  there  are  nine  of  them. 
(On  the  use  of  roXhevna  in  a  similar  sense,  see 
iPerdrizet,  '  Le  ToXlrevim  des  Cauniens  h  Sidon  '  in 
Sevue  arclUol.,  trois.  Sirie,  zxxv.  [1899]  42-48 ; 
and  Wendland,  Aristete  Epist.,  Index,  s.v.). 

In  most  towns  the  Jews  formed  at  first  a  colony 
of  foreigners  side  by  side  with  the  body  of  citizens. 
This  is  the  condition  implied  in  the  expressions 
KaroixCa  (inscription  at  Hierapolis :  Stlxret  ttq  xaroiKlif 
tCiv  iv  '\efiairi\ei  KaTWKoivTuv  '\ovSalur  ;  cf.  Kanisay, 
Expositor,  Feb.  1902,  p.  96  f.),  \a6%  (inscription  at 
Hierapolis :  dToreto'n  r{  \aif  tuk  '\ovSaluv),  {6vo« 
(inscription  at  Smyrna :  Siiati  rif  ($pti  rwr  'lovSalw). ' 
These  various  designations  all  express  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  belonged  to  a  foreign  nation,  and  in 
Greek  towns  were  counted  non-citizens. 

The  commonest  designation,  however,  especially 
in  later  times,  is  otivoymy^.  In  Greek  usage  this 
word  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  'assembly,' 
'  festal  gathering.  Thus,  for  instance,  e.  200  B.C., 
in  the  so-called  Testament  of  Epikteta  {CIO  2448 
=  InscriptUmes  Grceea  insularum  maris  /Effcei, 
fasc.  iii.  No.  330),  the  society  which  is  to  attend 
to  the  hero-cult  instituted  by  Epikteta  is  called 
tA  Ki}iv6v,  but  the  annual  gathering  of  the  society 
vwayoryd  (col.  iv.  line  23  i.  t4»  Si  awayuiyiw  .  ,  . 
ylKdOiu  ill  iMffl  AtX^Kolif  if  /lovaeiif  xaB'  txaarov 
frn  iiiiaas  rptXt).  But  in  Jewish  usage  avrwyuyii 
stands  for  the  community  as  a  corporation  (in  the 
LXX  it  mostly  represents  niy ;  see  art.  Congre- 
gation in  vol.  i.).  This  term  has  the  m68t  general 
sense,  and  hence  could  be  retained  even  when  the 
Jews  through  Greek  culture  and  participation  in 
the  rights  of  citizenship  had  become  assimilated 
to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  They  then  formed 
a  'society'  for  the  protection  of  tneir  religious 
interests.  We  can  adduce  instances  of  the  use  of 
amayayii  in  this  sense  from  inscriptions  in  Asia  as 
well  as  at  Kome.  So,  for  instance,  in  Asia :  at 
Phokeea  (^  avrayurp]  ireiiiricrev  rCiv  'XovSaluv  Tdnon 
Zr^rciwat),  Akmonia  in  Phrygia  (ofit  nrat  koI  4 
vwayuy^  /rei/tijcref),  Pantikapeeum  (irvveirtrpoTeoiiin); 
Si  xal  TTjs  awayuyrit  r&r  'lovSaluv). 

At  Rome  the  Jews  were  not,  as  at  Alexandria, 
organized  as  a  single  great  corporation,  such  a 
thing  being  apparent  ly  not  tolerated  by  the  author- 
ities. They  had,  on  the  contrary,  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  more  modest  position  of  a  number 
of  small  private  societies.  Each  society  had  its 
special  name.  The  following  names  are  preserved 
in  the  inscriptions  :  1.  <rvi>ay(cyri  KiyomrrTiialuv  {CIG 
9902,  9903=Fiorelli,  Catalogo  del  Mwseo  Nazionale 
r/i  Napoli :  Iscrizioni  latine,  Nos.  1956,  1960 ; 
CIL  VI.  No.  29757  ;  REJ  xlii.  4'.  2.  awa.y<cr>i 
'Kyptmialui'  (CIG  9907).  8.  '  Synagoga  Bolunmi ' 
{CIL  tL  No.  29756).  These  t'hree  societies  are 
named  after  prominent  persons  [Bolumnus  is= 

*  In  the  caw  of  the  Inieriptions  that  have  been  already 
(uoted  In  i  L  we  give  here  only  the  reference*. 


Volumnus],  whether  for  the  reason  that  the  mem 
bers  were  in  the  service  of  these  men  (cf.  Ph  4* 
ol  iK  rijs  KcUaapoi  oUias),  or  because  the  latter  were 
the  patrons  of  the  societies.  Since  we  meet  with 
'A7ptirin)(riM  as  well  as  AiyoxxrT^iot  side  by  side, 
the  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  first  Augustus 
and  his  friend  Agripiia.  The  name  assumed  by 
the  societies  would  be  retained  even  after  the 
death  of  their  patrons.  Other  societies  take  their 
name  from  the  quarter  of  the  city  of  Rome  in 
which  their  members  lived,  namely, — 4.  The 
KafitiinM,  called  after  the  Campus  Martins  {CIG 

9905  [more  correctly  in  Garrucci,  Dissertazioni,  ii. 
188,  No.  4] ;  also  Garrucci,  I.e.  ii.  161,  No.  10 ; 
CIL  vi.  No.  29756  '  mater  synagoga'rum  Campi  et 
Bolurani').  8.  The  ^ipovp^uu,  named  from  th« 
Subura,  one  of  the  most  frequented  quarters  in 
Kome,  a  centre  of  trade  and  business  life  (CIG 
6447  =  Fiorelli,  Catalogo,  No.  1954).  The  foUowiiu; 
additional  synagogues  are  also  known : — 6.  A 
iTvuayuy^  Kl^piuv,  presumably  that  of  the  Hebrew- 
speakinp  Jews  (CIG  9909  ;  Mdanges  Renter,  1887, 
p.  439  =  Kaibel,  Inscr.  Gr.  Sicil.  et  Ital.,  No.  945). 
7.  A  irvmyuyii  'EXatas,  named  after  the  svmbol  of 
the  olive  tree  (CIG  9904  ;  de  Rossi,  Builettino  di 
archeol.  crist.  v.  p.  16).  8.  At  Porto  a  irvyayayii 
Twv  KapKaprialoiv,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
occupation  of  its  members,  who  were  ealcarienses, 
'  lime- burners '  (MHanges  Renier,  440;  and  in  CIO 

9906  we  should  in  all  probability  read  not  Ka/t- 
icriaUm  bat  KdKKapt)<rlai>  [see  Garrucci,  Cimitero, 
38  f.]). 

An  isolated  occurrence  of  another  designation 
for  the  Jewish  corporation  of  a  city  has  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  naijiely,  the  '  Universttas  .fudsorum 
qui  in  Antiocliensiiim  civitate  constituti  sunt.' 
This  is  found  in  an  Imperial  statute  of  the  year 
A.D.  213  (Codex  Justin,  l.  ix.  1). 

2.  A  pretty  extensive  uniformity  appears  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  matter  of  the  organization 
an4  titles  of  the  officials  of  the  community.  Almost 
everywhere  we  nave  evidence  that  the  managing 
committee  bore  the  name  apxorres.  1.  For  Alex- 
andria we  have  to  refer  to  the  above-cited  passages 
from  Philo.  2.  For  Bereuike  in  Cyrenaica  see  in 
like  manner  the  above-mentioned  inscription, 
according  to  which  there  were  nine  immTtt  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  xoMrev/ta.  3.  At  Antioch  a 
Jewish  dpx'"'  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Josephus 
{BJ  VII.  iii.  3).  4.  At  Tlos  in  Lycia  the  office  of 
Jewish  archon  (dpxorrefa)  is  referred  to  in  an  in- 
scription (see  above).  S.  For  North  Africa  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Tertnllian,  who  names  quite 
generally,  amongst  other  Jewish  offices,  that  of 
ipxwr  (de  Corona,  9 :  '  Qiiis  denique  patriarches, 
quis  prophetes,  quis  levites  aut  sacerdos  aut 
archon,  quis  vel  postea  apostolus  ant  evangelizator 
aut  episcopus  invenitur  coronatus  ? '). .  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  probable  that  the  archon  mentioned 
in  a  Latin  inscription  in  Utica  is  a  Jewish  one 
(CIL  viii.  No.  1205,  also  Addenda,  p.  931).  6.  In 
Italy,  too,  the  title  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
use.  In  a  Homily  tor  the  birthday  of  St.  John 
(printed  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom  in  edi- 
tions prior  to  that  of  Montfaucon,  e.g.  ed.  Paris, 
t.  ii.,  1687),  which  takes  account  of  the  conditions 
of  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  later  empire,  it  is  made 
a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Jews  that,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  of  God,  they  begin  the  year,  not  in 
spring  but  in  the  month  of  September :  '  mensem 
Septembrem  ipsum  novum  annum  nuncupant,  quo 
et  mense  magistralus  sibi  designant,  quos  Archontaa 
vacant.'  When  we  turn  to  the  Jewish  inscriptions 
of  Italy  we  meet  with  the  title  at  Capua  (CIL  x. 
No.  3905  'Alfius  Jnda  arcon  arcosynag:ogu3'),  at 
Porto  near  Rome  (Kaibel,  Inscr.  Gr.  SicU.  et  Ital., 
No.  949  'KXaiSiot  'Iwtr^t  tpxav),  and  with  special 
frequency  at  Rome  itself  (CIG  9906,  6447,  6337? 
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Garrncci,  dmitero,  35,  51,  61,  67,  also  the  same 
author's  Dissertazioni,  ii.  158,  No.  4,  164,  Nos.  15, 
16,  17,  18 ;  de  Rossi,  Bullettino,  v.  16).— At  Rome 
each  of  the  societies,  it  is  certain,  had  its  own 
orclions.  They  were  elected,  according  to  the 
Homily  just  named,  annually  in  tlie  month  of 
September.  There  might  be  re-election  (SU  ipx'^'t 
C/G  9910;  Garmoci,  Cvmitero,  47);  nay,  it  would 
appear  as  if  an  archon  might  be  elected  for  life,  for 
this  is  the  probable  meaning  of  the  repeatedly 
cecnrring  SiA  jStov  {CIL  x.  No.  1893  '  TL  Claudius 
Philippns  dia  riu  et  gemsiarches' ;  CIG  9907 
Zuxriiiot  picv  amayuyrp  ' Arfpvmialar).  Cf.,  in 
general,  Wesseling,  De  Judceorum  archorUibut  ad 
tmcriptionem  Berenieentem,  1738 ;  Schttrer,  Die 
Gememdevetfassung  der  Juden  in  Horn  in  der 
Kaiserzeit  nach  den  Insehriften  dargestellt,  1879. 

It  is  only  for  Italy  that  the  presence  of  the  title 
wpoviri^X^*  ^'^  'ycpov<n^j>XHv  is  demonstrable. 
The  first  of  these  forms  is  found  in  the  tomb- 
inscriptions  atRome(C/69902=Fiorelli,  Catalogo, 
No.  1956;  Garrncci,  dmitero,  51,  62,  69,  Dis- 
terlazioni,  IL  183,  No.  27)  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples  (CIL  x.  No.  1893);  the  other  occurs  at 
Venosa  (CIL  ix.  Nos.  6213,  6221).  The  title  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  'j)resident  of  the 
gerutia.'  \Ve  thus  learn  from  it,  what  without 
this  evidence  might  have  been  assumed,  that  the 
communities  had  not  only  tpxorrts  but  also  a 
Tcpoiwio.  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  title 
rptaft^tpn  nowhere  occurs  in  the  numerous  tomb- 
inscriptions  at  Rome,  is  instructive.  The  elders 
were  not  o£Scials  in  the  proper  sense,  they  were 
the  confidential  advisers  of  the  community.  Hence 
rpttr^irtpot  was  not  a  title.  It  is  not  till  a  very 
late  period  that  we  find  it  so  employed  {e.g.  at 
Venosa,  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  women,  CIL 
ix.  Nos.  6209,  6226,  6230,  cf.  also  Codex  Theo- 
dtmanus,  XVL  viiL  2,  13,  14). 

The  office  of  A.p\t/nvaywyo9  (EV  'ruler  of  the 
synagogue ')  was  quite  generally  established.  We 
ean  prove  its  existence  Tor  all  the  leading  spheres 
of  tk»  Jewish  Diaspora.  1.  Egypt  (Hadrian's 
alleged  letter  to  Servianus  ap.  Vopiscus,  Vita 
Satumini,  8).  2.  Asia  Minor :  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(Ac  13"),  Cilicia  (Epiphan.  Hcer.  xxx.  II),  Smvrna 
(inssription  in  BE  J  viL  161  f.),  Myndos  in  Caria 
{REJ  xlii.  1-4),  Akmonia  in  Phrygia  (see  above, 
p.  94*,  for  inscription :  in  this  instance  an  d^urio'd. 
twyof  Sii  aiov).  3.  Greece:  Corinth  (Ac  IS^"), 
yEgina  {CIO  9894).  4.  Italy:  Rome  {CIG  9906; 
Garracd,  dmitero,  67),  Capua  (C/Z  z.  No.  3905), 
Venosa  {CIL  ix.  Nos.  6201,  6205,  6232),  Brescia 
(Kaibel,  Irucr.  Gr.  Sicil.  et  Hal.,  No.  2304).  8. 
Africa:  Hamm&m-Lif  near  Carthage  (inscription 
on  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  synagogne),  Ctesarea 
in  Mauretania  Mcto  Marciaiue,  iv.  1 ;  EEJ  xliv. 
8).  6.  The  Roman  empire  in  general  {Codex 
Tkeodotiantu,  XVL  viiL  4,  13, 14). 

The  dnty  of  the  d/ixtirvriYaryos  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  public  worship.  Since  there  was  no 
«^cial  preacher  in  Jewish  communities,  any  quali- 
fied member  of  the  congregation  being  permitted 
to  read  the  Scripture  lessons  or  deliver  an  address 
or  lead  in  prayer,  it  was  necessary  to  have  an 
official  to  direct  and  watch  over  the  exercise  of 
this  freedom  by  the  members.  This  was  the 
ifXtmriyuym  (Heb.  n^i^  'i'in).  He  had  to  fix  on 
the  reader  of  tiie  lessons  and  the  leader  in  prayer, 
and  to  invite  competent  persons  to  address  the 
congregation  (Ac  13").  To  him  fell  the  general 
duty  01  seeing  that  nothing  unseemly  took  place 
in  the  synagogue  (Lk  13"),  and  he  had  doubtless 
to  take  care  also  that  the  n^agogne  buildings 
were  kept  in  proper  repair.  He  Delonged  to  the 
number  of  the  ipxmn-es  of  the  community,  but  his 
office  was  a  more  special  one  than  that  of  the 
tfxorrtt  in  general;  hence  the  two  offices  are 


named  side  by  side  as  distinct  {CIG  9906 ;  Garrucci, 
Cimitero,  67 ;  VIL  x.  No.  3905 ;  Ac  14»  [according 
to  the  text  of  D  :  ol  Si  &pxi<rvv<i'y>'Yoi  riw  'ItvSalur 
Kal  ol  Spx»^«  ^>  (rwaYuy^s]).  Since  we  meet 
with  a  ytpomnifxii'  side  by  side  with  the  dpycvrd- 
yayot  in  the  tomb-inscriptions  of  Rome  and  Venosa, 
those  two  offices  also  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct. 
That  is  to  say,  the  ipxt^iyiirfot  was  not,  as  such, 
at  the  same  time  the  head  and  president  of  the 
ytpoivla.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  out- 
side Italy  [it  is  only  in  this  country  that  we  hear 
of  a  ytpovndpxip]  both  offices  were  united  in  one 
person. 

Finally,  we  encounter  pretty  frequently  in  the 
inscriptions  the  titles  pater  tynagogce  and  mater 
synagogce: — xorlip  awayayffi  {CIG  9904,  9905, 
9908,  9909;  Garrucci,  Cimitero,  52,  Dissertazioni, 
ii.  161,  No.  10;  Milanges  Be.nier,  440);  '  patei 

ragogiB '  {CIL  viii.  No.  8499 ;  Codex  Theo- 
ianus,  XVL  viiL  4) ;  rar^)/)  run  'Eppiun  {Milanges 
JRenier,  439= Kaibel,  Inter.  Gr.  Sicii.  et  Ital.,  No. 
945);  rariip  to5  miiuvrm  {CIG  9897);  variip  XooO 
S(d  ^iou  (REJ  xxxiv.  148) ;  '  pater,'  without  any 
addition  (Garrucci,  Dissertazioni,  iL  164,  No.  18; 
CIL  ix.  Nos.  6220,  6221) ;  'mater  synagogss'  (CIL 
V.  No.  4411,  vi.  No.  29756).  The  very  circum- 
stance that  the  title  is  found  in  the  feminine  as 
well  as  the  masculine  form,  makes  it  probable 
that  it  does  not  stand  for  a  communal  o^ce, 
Ktrictly  so  called.  Nor  are  we  to  understand  it  of 
the  patron  of  the  community ;  it  was  simply  ' 
title  of  honour  given  to  aged  members  who  iiaa 
deserved  well  of  the  community  (cf.  the  statement 
of  ages  in  CIG  9904  ^uv  Uariir  (sic)  Sixa,  and  CIL 
vi.  No.  29756  *  quse  bixit  an.  IxxxvL  meses  vL'). 

The  employment  of  the  terms  ipxorrfs  and 
yepotxrla  sliows  that  the  constitution  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Diaspora  was  based  on  the  communal  con- 
stitution of  the  Greek  cities.  There  are  other 
traces  besides  this  of  the  strong  influence  exercised 
by  this  model  upon  the  external  arrangements  of 
the  Jewish  communities.  Like  the  Greek  com- 
munes, tlie  Jewish  communities  honomed  deserving 
men  and  women  by  the  bestowal  of  a  wreath  and 
of  the  proec^ria.  Thus  the  community  of  Phoktea 
honoured  a  woman  who  had  taken  upon  herself 
the  cost  of  building  the  synagogue,  xf""?  <rre<pdnf 
Kol  rpoeSpif  (see  above,  §  i.).  The  Jewish  strategos 
Chelkias  was  likewise  honoured  with  a  golden 
wreath  {ArcMv  fur  Pnpijriisfurschung,  L  [1900] 
48-56 ;  REJ  xl.  [1900]  50-54).  The  community  of 
Berenike  resolved  regarding  the  Roman  governor, 
who  had  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  Jews, 
artipavmr  iroiuurrl  Kaff  iKdartiy  avvoSor  Kal  i>ovivi)]>lati 
OTtAivif  iXatvif  xal  \iiiatlaKif  (CIG  5361).  At  Alex- 
andria honorific  decrees  and  gifts  of  this  kind,  in- 
cluding also  such  as  related  to  the  emperors,  were 
exhibited  in  the  vestibules  of  the  synagogues 
(Philo,  in  Flaceum,  §  7  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  524]). 
Hence  Philo  complains  that,  when  the  synagogues 
were  wrecked  by  the  Alexandrian  mob,  '  even  the 
shields  and  golden  wreaths  and  steles  and  in- 
scriptions in  honour  of  the  emperors  'perished  in 
the  general  destruction  {Legatio  ad  Gaium,  §  20 
[ed.  Mangey,  IL  665]  :  Kai  aiurU  riu  rvyKaSaiptBeliras 
Kal  trvperpriaddaai  rSr  airoKparbpiar  n/iis  i<rrlSuv  Kal 
artipifuv  <lirixpivw  Kal  imtXQy  Kal  Hriypa^iuy). 

The  influence  of  Greek  processes  of  law  shows 
itself  in  the  Jewish  legal  instruments  atl'ecting 
manumission  of  slaves,  found  at  Pantikapeeum 
(Latyscliev,  Inseriptiones  antiquce  era  septentr. 
Ponti  Euxini,  Nos.  52,  53). — In  Asia  Minor  there 
was  a  widely  recognized  right  to  exact  a  money 
penaltjr  for  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  grave. 
Hence  in  a  multitude  of  tomb-inscriptions  we  find 
a  warning  against  such  an  act,  with  a  specification 
of  the  fine  that  would  be  incurred.  Penal  cautions 
of  this  kind,  couched  exactly  in  the  terms  usual  in 
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other  quarters,  may  be  read  also  on  Jewish  tombs 
at  Smyrna,  Hierapolis  in  Phry^la,  Tlos  in  Lycia, 
Koiykos  in  Cilicia  (see  above,  §  i. ).  The  tines  are 
to  b«  paid  either  to  the  Imperial  fiscus  or  to  the 
Jewish  oommanity  (rif  t9»a  ruy  'lovSalar  [at 
Smyrna],  rfji  Xa^  T&r  '\mtaiuai,  KoroiKi^  rwr 
'lovSaluv  [at  Hierapolis]),  or  to  both. — To  Greek 
intluence  should  probably  be  attributed  also  the 
bestowal  of  titles  and  honorary  offives  upon  women. 
In  Greek  conunnnes  and  societies  we  encounter 
women  with  each  titles  as  TpiW-wo,  (rre^nnti^ipos, 
yvitmrlofXOt,  iyuroOirit,  SeKirfxnTos ;  so  amongst 
the  Jews  we  have  ipxurvriyuyot  (at  Smyrna  [HE J 
vii.  leiff.],  andMyndosin  Caria  [BEJ  x\u.  1-4]), 
rpea^vripa,  and  '  mater  synagogsB '  (see  above). 

But,  in  spite  of  this  extensive  adoption  of  Greek 
forms,  the  influence  of  Greece  upon  the  Jewish 
communities  must  not  be  exaggerated.  Not  only 
their  religion,  but  even  their  civil  law  was  retained 
by  them  as  far  as  possible.  Everywhere  they 
laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  justice  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  bosom  of  Jewish  communities  Karh. 
Tois  Tarplovs  r6)ious  (Job.  Ant.  XIV.  x.  17).  And  this 
jurisdiction  of  their  own  was  to  a  large  extent 
conceded  to  them  by  the  heathen  authorities. 

iiL  Toleration  and  Recoonition  by  the 
State  Authorities. — The  framework  of  political 
rights  into  which  the  Jewish  communities  had  to 
tit  themselves,  varied  in  diU'erent  places  and  at 
different  times.  We  may  distinguish  some  three 
forms  under  which  the  communities  in  the  Diaspora 
attained  to  a  political  existence;  and  all  three 
have  more  or  less  numerous  analogues. 

1.  The  nearest  analogy  is  that  of  the  tetUements 
sf  fereiffners,  especially  Urientals,  in  the  great 
trading  cities  of  the  Grseco-Roman  world.  In  all 
the  great  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean,  during 
the  era  of  Hellenism  we  meet  with  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Syrian  traders,  who  not  only  carry  on 
their  business  in  passing,  but  are  permanently 
settled  there  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  and 
have  formed  themselves  into  close  corporations  for 
the  defence  of  their  common  interests.  They  built 
their  temples,  maintained  their  religious  service, 
and  supported  one  another  in  their  material  inter- 
ests. Settlements  of  this  kind  are  known  to  us  from 
inscriptions,  particularly  at  Athens  (Egyptians, 
Kmtit  from  Cyprus,  Sidonians),  Deloe  (Tyrians, 
Berytenaes,  Egyptians),  Puteoli  (Tyrians,  Berjr- 
tenses).  The  members  of  the  corporation  Uved  in 
the  city  as  strangers  (non-citizens),  but  their 
society  enjoyed  toleration  and  recognition  from  the 
State  authorities.  To  this  class  belonged,  without 
any  doubt,  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Jews  in 
many  places.  They  formed  a  xaroucia,  t.«.  a  colony 
of  foreigners,  separate  from  the  politicaJ  commune. 

2.  Another  analor^  is  presented  by  the  private 
societies  which  existed  in  enormous  numbers  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world.  Religious  or  commercial  in- 
terests, or  both  together,  led  in  ancient  as  in  later 
times  to  the  forming  of  a  great  many '  anions'  {BUuroi, 
(parol,  eoOegia),  which  had  their  own  administration 
of  funds,and  exercised  a  certain  discipline  over  their 
members.  In  looking  after  their  own  affairs  they 
occupied  an  independent  position  in  relation  to  the 
political  commune  similar  to  that  of  the  colonies  of 
foreigners  just  described,  but  were  distinguished 
from  them  bT  the  circumstance  that  (at  least  as  a 
rule  and  for  the  most  part)  they  consisted  of  natives, 
whether  citizens  and  freedmen,  or  non-citizens  and 
slaves.  To  this  class  belong  most  of  the  Jewish 
communities  in  later  times.  For  the  more  the  Jews 
became  assimilated  to  their  surroundings,  the  more 
they  passed  from  the  position  of  foreigners  to  that 
of  homebom,  particularly  in  instances  where  they 
MMsessed  the  rights  of  citizenship.  With  all  this, 
however,  they  appear  as  a  rule  to  have  retained  a 


certain  position  of  isolation,  for  the  amonnt  oi 
jurisdiction  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  city 
authorities,  they  exercised  within  their  own  circle 
was,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  the  most  part  greater 
than  was  conceded  to  other  religions  or  trades 
unions.* 

3.  A  third  analogue  to  the  oommunities  of  the 
Jewish  Diaspora  is  seen  in  the  eorporcUiom  of 
Greeks  and  Bomans  in  non-Greek  or  non-Bomcm 
countries.  The  Greeks,  in  view  of  the  wide  diifa* 
sion  of  Hellenism,  had  less  occasion  for  forming 
such  corporations.  These  were  much  oommoner 
where  Ifomans  were  concerned.  As  the  ruling 
nation,  the  Romans  outside  Italv  everywhere  laid 
claim  to  a  unique  position.  Tney  were  subject 
neither  to  taxation  by  the  communes  nor  to  1J|« 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities,  but  formed  in- 
dependent bodies  alongside  of  the  communal  socie- 
ties of  the  particular  cities  in  which  they  lived. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (Mommsen,  OIL  iiL  Soppl.  p.  1306,  on  No. 
7240 ;  Mitteia,  Beichareeht  una  Votksrechi  in  den 
dsllichen  Provimen  des  romischen  Kaiserreichs, 
1891,  pp.  143-158).  It  is  with  this  entirely  inde- 
pendent position  which  these  associations  neld  in 
or  rather  alongside  the  oommunes,  that  we  may 
compare  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria 
and  in  the  city  of  Cyrene  as  described  by  Strabo 
(op.  Jos.  Artt.  XIV.  vii.  2).  For  here  they  were  not 
subject,  as  would  appear,  to  the  rule  of  the  com- 
munal authorities,  out  constituted  an  independent 
corporation  side  by  side  with  the  rest  of  tue  body 
of  citizens.  Their  independence  thus  went  beyond 
what  was  enjoyed  by  the  first  two  classes  above 
described. 

A  uniform  presupposition  in  all  these  political 
regulations  was  State  toleration  cj  the  Jevoish 
emtus.  This  was  enjoyed  by  the  communes  almost 
everywhere  and  at  most  periods  of  time.  In  the 
empires  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Selencids  the 
religions  freedom  of  the  Jews  was  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  early  Ptolemies  and  Seleucida 
also  conferred  important  political  rights  upon  their 
Jewish  subjects  (see  below,  §  iv.).t  Anti<>Bhus  the 
Great  protected  the  cuitus  at  Jerusalem  by  royal 
statutes  (Jos.  Ant.  xu.  iii.  3, 4).  [The  genumenesa 
of  these  is,  indeed,  disputed  (see  Biichler,  Die 
Tobiaden  vnd  die  Oniaden,  1899,  pp.  143-171  ; 
Wairich,  Judaica,  1900,  pp.  48  f.,  68-60),  but 
on  what  appear  to  the  present  writer  insatfi- 
cient  grounds.  The  genuineness  is  held,  amongst 
others,  by  Ed.  Meyer,  Die  Entstehung  des  Juden- 
thums,  1896,  pp.  66,  68].   The  persecution  of  the 

•Homnuen  (ffintor.  ZtiUekrift,  bdr.  tl8S0]  421-<28)  baa 
contended  that  It  wu  only  down  to  the  tall  of  Jenualem  that 
the  Jewi  were  regarded  aa  a  people  (3*n*,  ift«X  and  that  after 
that  event  *  the  place  ot  the  privileged  noMm  «•*  taken  by  the 
privileged  ctHyf$uion.'  TtoA,  is  to  >ay.  In  the  earlier  period 
political  priTileges  had  been  aooorded  to  all  who  were  Jews  by 
birth,  and  to  them  alone,  whereas  In  the  later  they  belonged  to 
all  who  proleaaed  the  Jewlah  religion,  and  to  them  alone.  But, 
in  the  opinion  ot  the  present  writer,  this  is  pushing  an  ob- 
servation which  is  correct  in  itself  to  tar  too  sharp  a  point, 
when  an  actuaJ  Juristic  formula  is  thus  arrived  at.  Even  during 
the  period  of  the  late  empire  the  Jews  were  still  in  many 
instances  regarded  as  a  'people'  (the  inscription  ot  Smyrna  r^, 
10,11  rwF  'InOKiin  dates  at  the  earliest  from  the  Srd  cent.  a.D., 
and  even  the  inscriptions  ot  BierapoUs  must  be  placed  sub- 
Sequent  to  A.D.  70).  And  it  was  Just  the  later  emperors  who 
sought  to  prevent  the  '  ooafeesion  *  from  being  extended 
beyood  the  circle  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
granted  privileges  only  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  tx>n- 
(ession.  MoDuusen's  view,  however,  will  be  found  correct 
to  this  extent,  that  the  Jews,  ss  time  went  on,  advanced 
more  and  more  (ram  the  first  ot  the  above  two  cUsses  to  the 

t  Ct.,  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  eariy  Ptolemies  t« 
the  Jews,  in  general,  Joe.  c  Apian,  ii.  4, 6. — ^A  Ptolemy  onoe 
actually  granted  the  right  of  asylum  to  a  Jewish  protmekt 
{OIL  lii.  Suppi.  Ka  6583  BxnKiis  Xlnilumat  Ettf}4tv  rif 
wf4n!/xi»  The  monarch  referred  to  la  probably  Ptolemy 

III.,  tor  had  it  been  Euergetes  ii.  =  Ptolemy  Tn.,  we  should  hs  t 
expected  liis  consort  to  M  named  along  with  hliB)L 
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Jews  by  Antioehos  Epiphanes  wa«  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional phenomenon.  Pre-eminent  aa  a  friend 
of  the  Jewa  was  Ptolemy  tl  (Philometor),  who 
even  permitted  a  Jewish  temple  to  be  built  in 
Egypt  (see  below,  f  V.)-  The  hostile  attitude  to 
the  Jews  assumed  by  Ptolemy  VIL  (Physoon)  was 
due,  not  to  their  relijgions  out  their  political 
partisanship  (Jos.  e.  Apion.  ii.  S). 

The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  exoressly 
allowed  to  the  Jews  also  by  the  Roman  legislation, 
which  safeguarded  it  from  any  attempts  at  sup- 

Sression  by  the  Greek  communes.  It  was  especially 
>  CiEsar  and  Augustus  that  the  Jews  were  indebted 
for  their  formal  recognition  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
A  whole  series  of  acts  have  been  preserved  for  us 
bj  Joeephns  {Ant.  XIV.  z.,  XVI.  vi.),  partly  resolu- 
tions oi  the  Senate,  partly  edicts  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  partly  those  of  Roman  officials  or  of 
communal  authorities  of  the  same  date.  These 
all  have  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  secure  for 
the  Jews  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  privileges  (cf.,  on  these  acts, 
especially  the  investigation  of  Mendelssohn  in  Acta 
SocietatU  PhU.  Lipt.,  ed.  Ritschelius,  v.  [1875]  87- 
288  ;  also  Th«ol.  lAttraturzeitung,  1876,  cols.  390- 
396 ;  Niese  in  HtrmM,  xi  [1876]  466-488).  While 
Csesar  prohibited  in  general  all  eollesria  except 
those  that  had  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  the 
Jewish  communities  were  expressly  excluded  from 
this  prohibition  (Jos.  Ant.  XTV.  x.  8:  xal  ylip  Tdiot 
Kaurap  6  iiiUrepot  crpaT-rffbt  kqX  tram  iv  Tif  Sia- 
riyitan  KuKOur  9iiemn  ffwdywOai  xarit  v6\iy  |i^voii« 
TowTowt  oilc  lic^wcr  oSrt  y^/utrciw  ain>etaipipea>  ovrt 
rirSeirra  TOMiy).  We  finoTfor  instance,  a  Roman 
official  appealing  to  this  decree  in  warning  the 
authorities  of  Paros  not  to  interfere  with  the  Jews 
in  the  practice  of  their  religious  observances  (Jos. 
I.e.).  It  is  likewise  to  the  influence  of  Ccesar  that 
we  should  probably  trace  the  four  decrees  quoted 
b^  Josephus,  Ant.  Xiv.  x.  20-24.  The  object, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  all  of  them  is  to  guarantee 
to  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  (Laodicea,  Miletus, 
Halicamaaius,  Sardis)  the  unimpeded  exercise  of 
their  religion.  After  Caesar's  death,  the  two  con- 
tending parties  vied  with  one  another  in  maintain- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  Jews.  On  the  one  hand, 
Dcdabella,  the  partisan  of  Antony,  who  made 
himself  master  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  year  B.c.  ti, 
eoniirmed  to  tiie  Jews  the  exemption  from  mOitaiy 
service  and  the  religions  freedom  granted  them  by 
former  governors  (Ant.  xiv.  x.  fl,  12).  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Jonins  Brutus,  who  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  42  was  making  warlike  preparations  in 
Asia  Minor  against  Antony  and  Octavianns,  per- 
suaded the  Ephesiana  to  adopt  a  resolution  uiat 
the  Jews  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  thcdr 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  their  other  religi- 
ons practices  {Ant.  xiv.  x.  25). 

All  this  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  legal 
standing,  in  virtue  of  which  Judaism  wot  a  'religio 
licita '  throughtfut  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(TertnlL  Apolog.  21,  '  insignissima  religio,  certe 
licita'  [the  expression,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  technical 
one  in  Roman  law,  which  speaks  of  'collegia 
licita ']).  That,  amongst  others,  the  Jews  in  the 
city  of  Rome  enjoyed  this  legal  standing,  is  speci- 
ally testiHed  by  Philo  for  the  time  of  Augustus 
{L^atio  ad  Gaiwm,  §  23  [ed.  Mangey,  ii.  668  f.]). 
It  is  true,  however,  that  down  to  the  2nd  cent.  A.D. 
foreign  laera  could  be  practised  only  outeide  the 
•pomerium.' 

The  State  recognition  of  the  Jewish  communities 
is  essentially  connected  with  two  important  con- 
cessions: the  right  of  administering  their  own 
fjful*,  "nd  jurisdiction  over  their  ovm  members. 
The  former  of  these  had  a  special  importance, 
owing  to  the  collecting  and  transmitting  of  the 
dues  paid  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 


governor  Flaccns,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  had 
uterfered  with  this  (Cio.  tn  Flaecum,  2S ;  see  the 
text  of  the  passage  quoted  abovOj  |  L).  The  com- 
munal authorities  of  Asia  likewise  appear,  even 
after  the  edicts  of  Caesar's  time  and  in  spite  of 
these,  to  have  continued  to  aust  in  a  similar  way. 
The  decrees  of  the  time  of  Augustus  accordingly 
bear  chiefly  upon  this  point.  As  Augustus  per- 
mitted the  export  of  sums  of  money  nom  Rome 
itself  (Philo,  LegaOo  ad  Gaium,  §  23  [ed.  Mangey, 
iL  568  f.]),  it  was  impressed  upon  the  communes  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Cyrene  that  in  this  matter  they 
must  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Jews  (Jos. 
Ant.  XVL  vL  2-7  ;  Philo,  Legatio  ad  Gaium,  §  40 
[ed.  Mangey,  iL  592]). 

Of  equal  importance  for  the  Jewish  communities 
was  t/u  possession  of  a  jurisdiction  of  their  own. 
Since  the  Mosaic  law  has  regard  not  only  to  the 
perf  onnaaoe  of  the  onltos  bat  also  to  the  relations 
of  civil  life,  placing  the  latter  under  the  control  of 
a  Divine  law,  it  was  intolerable  to  the  Jewish  con- 
science that  Jews  should  be  judged  by  any  code  of 
laws  but  their  own.  Wherever  the  Jews  came 
they  brought  their  own  system  of  law  with  them, 
and  executed  justice,  according  to  its  standard,  in 
the  case  of  their  fellow-members.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  probable  that  the  employment  of  their 
own  code  in  civil  proeessss  was  everywhere  sanc- 
tioned by  the  State  authorities,  in  so  far,  that  is  to 
say,  as  complaints  of  Jews  against  one  another 
were  concerned.  Not  only  must  this  have  self- 
evidently  been  the  case  at  Alexandria,  but  it  is 
witnessed  to  adso  for  Asia  Minor  by  a  despatch 
of  Lucius  Antonius  (governor  of  the  Province  of 
Asia,  B.a  60-49)  to  the  authorities  of  Sardis 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIT.  X.  17 :  'ImScum  roXTnu  iiiitrepoi 
TporeMitTts  fui  iwi!a(ai>  airois  vinaiw  fx'"'  Ular 
carl  ToAt  varplom  pbiioin  iv'  ipx^  mi  riirov  tSiar, 
ir  <f  rd  Tt  rpdyium  nU  r^t  wpis  dXXi)Xovf  imXaylat 
Kplrovjtp'  Tovri  rt  alrifraiihtM  W  rtneiw  airdit, 
Ttip^at  Kol  irnpiyjiiu  hpwa).  The  terms  of  this 
despatch  show  that  even  those  Jews  who  possessed 
the  Roman  dtizenship  (toXctu  ii/iinooi),  and  as 
Roman  citizens  could  nave  sought  redress  before 
the  eonventus  eivium  Romanorum,  preferred  to 
bring  their  disputes  before  the  Jewish  tribnnal 

itiroSn,  eonventus)  for  decision.  Even  in  the  legis- 
ation  of  the  later  Imperial  period,  thia  Jewish 
jorisdiotion  continned  to  be  reoognized  in  dvil 
oases  {Codsx  Theodotianus,  IL  L  10  [Decree  of  the 
emperors  Arcadius  amd  Honorina  of  the  year  398] : 
'  Sane  si  qui  per  compromissum,  ad  simuitudinem 
arbitromm,  apud  Judaeos  vel  patriarchas  ex  oon- 
sensn  partium  in  civili  dnntaxat  negotio  pataverint 
litigandnm,  sortiri  eorum  judicium  jure  publico  non 
yetentur:  eorum  etiam  sententias  provinciarum 
indices  exftequantur,  tamquam  ex  sententia  cogni- 
toris  arbitri  nierint  attributi '). 

A  jurisdiction  of  their  own  in  criminal  eases,  in 
the  complete  sense  of  the  expression,  was  ceitainly 
not  conceded  to  the  Jews  in  most  places.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  do  we  meet  with  nndoubted 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  a  correctional  police 
authority  (see  Mommsen,  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Neutest.  Wissenschnft,  iL  [1901]  88  f.),  but  this 
would  even  appear  to  have  been  permitted  by  the 
State  authorities.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  we  are  to  understand  how  Sanl  of  Taraus 
applied  to  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  for  full 
powers  to  punish  Jewish  Christians  living  outside 
Palestine  (Ac  9^  22"  26").  He  himself  was  after- 
wards as  a  Christian  scourged  five  times  by  the 
Jews  (2  Co  11") ;  in  these  instances  we  are  cer- 
tainly to  think,  not  of  Palestinian  but  of  foreign 
Jewish  communities.  At  Corinth  the  proconsul 
Gallic  leaves  it  to  the  Jews  to  proceea  against 
St.  Paul  according  to  their  own  judgment,  for 
he  himself  will  not  act  as  judge  wnen  an  offence 
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against  the  Jewish  religion  is  ooncemed  (Ac 

In  addition  to  the  freedom  of  initiative  secured 
for  Jews  in  the  instances  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, the  Roman  toleration  paid  a  very  large 
re^ud  to  their  religious  sensibilities.  One  chief 
difficulty  concerned  the  question  of  military  ser- 
vice. Such  service  was  quite  impossible  for  a  Jew 
in  a  non-Jewish  army,  for  on  the  Sabbath  day  he 
might  neither  bear  arms  nor  march  more  than  2000 
cubits.  This  question  became  a  specially  practical 
one  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between 
Csesar  and  Pompey  in  the  year  B.C.  49,  the  party 
of  Pompey  commenced  the  enrolment  of  troops  on 
a  large  scale  all  over  the  East.  In  the  Province  of 
Asia  alone  the  consul  Lentulus  raised  two  lemons 
of  Roman  citizens  (CKsar,  Bell.  Civ.  in.  4).  Amongst 
these  were  included  the  resident  Jews  who  possessed 
the  Roman  citizenship.  At  their  own  request, 
however,  Lentulus  exempted  them  from  military 
service,  and  gave  his  conscription  agents  every- 
where instructions  to  the  same  effect  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIV.  X.  13,  U,  16,  18,  19).  Six  years  later  (B.c. 
43)  Dolabella,  with  express  appeal  to  the  earlier 
edicts,  confirmed  the  privilege  of  dm-partla  to  the 
same  Jews  (Ant.  XIV.  x.  11,  12).  Further  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  Jews  were  the  following  : — 1. 
By  a  statute  of  Augustus  they  were  exempted 
from  citation  before  a  court  on  the  Sabbath  day 
[Ant.  XYL  vi.  2,  4).  2.  If  a  public  payment  of 
money  or  delivery  of  com  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  the 
Jews  were  to  receive  their  share  on  the  following 
day  (Philo,  Legatio  ad  Gaium,  §  23  [ed.  Mangey, 
iL  569]).  8.  Instead  of  the  oil  furnished  by  the 
communes,  the  use  of  which  was  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  they  received  a  money  equivalent  (Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  iiL  1). 

The  whole  political  standing  above  described 
was  never  in  later  times  essentially  and  perma- 
nently altered.  The  measures  taken  by  Tiberius 
against  the  Roman  Jews  affected  only  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  great  question  of  the  cult  of  the 
Emperor,  which  afterwards  became  the  main  occa- 
sion of  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
led  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  to  a  merely  transitory 
and  local  persecution.  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
were,  indeed,  gratified  when  the  provincials  volun- 
tarily offered  tiiem  divine  honours  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  but  they  did  not  demand  that  this  should 
be  done.  Calignla  was  the  first  to  make  such  a 
demand  nniversally.  Since  the  Jews  on  account 
of  their  religion  could  not  comply  with  it,  a  bloody 
persecution  began  at  Alexandria,  due  at  first  to 
the  anti-Jewish  mob,  but  afterwards  carried  on  by 
the  governor  himself.  But  Claudius  hastened  to 
issue  an  edict  of  toleration  by  which  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Jews  were  restored  (Jos.  .Sn^. 
XIX.  V.  2-3).  No  subsequent  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  compel  the  Jews  to  take  part  in  the  cult 
of  the  Emperor.  It  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ancient  privilege  that  they  were  exempt  from  this. 
TheT  had  thns  the  advantage  over  the  Christians 
in  that  their  privileges  had  been  long  established 
before  the  cult  of  the  Emperor  became  the  State 
religion,  and  was  demanded  of  subjects  as  a  test 
of  loyalty.  While  the  Christians  had  to  atone  by 
bloody  martyrdom  for  their  refusal  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Emperor,  no  such  demand  was  ever  made  upon 
the  Jews. 

It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  certain  vacillations  in 
their  attitude  to  the  Jews  are  found  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperors.  Claudius  himself  felt  compelled 
to  take  measures  against  the  Jews  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  But  these  were  local,  and  were  not 
thoroughly  carried  out.  The  great  war  of  Ves- 
pasian ana  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem led,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora, 
to  the  result  that  the  former  tomple  tax  of  two 


drachmae  had  now  to  be  pud  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  (Jos.  BJ  vn.  vL  6 ;  Dio 
Cassius,  Ixvi.  7).  This  must  certainly  have  been 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews.  But  their 
religious  freedom  was  not  otherwise  interfered 
with  by  Vespasian.  Their  political  rights  were 
even  expressly  protected  by  nim,  for  instance  in 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  {Ant.  XII.  iii.  I,  BJ  vn. 
V.  2).  Domitian  exacted  the  two  drachmae  tax 
with  the  utmost  rigour  (Sueton.  Domit.  12),  and 
inflicted  severe  penalties  on  any  Romans  who 
passed  over  to  Judaism  (Dio  Caas.  Ixvii.  14).  But 
the  existing  rights  of  the  Jews  were  not  annulled. 
Under  Nerva  a  milder  condition  of  things  was 
inaugurated,  in  so  far  as  he  forbade  any  one  tn 
be  accused  for  '  living  in  the  Jewish  manner '  (Die 
Cass.  IxviiL  I).  By  this  order  the  '  calumnia 
fisci  Judaici,'  i.e.  accusations  laid  by  informers  in 
the  interests  of  the  Jewish  facia,  was  abolished 
(cf.  coins  inscribed  'calumnia  fisci  Judaici  sab- 
lata'). 

A  violent  shock  to  the  existing  condition  of 
things  was  given  by  the  great  Jewish  revolts 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  latter  was  due, 
not  wholly  but  partially,  to  Hadrian's  prohibition 
of  eirevmeision  (Spartian,  Hadrian.  14).  This 
prohibition,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  quite  a 
general  one,  issued  on  grounds  of  humanity,  and 
not  specially  directed  against  the  Jews.  But  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  decree  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  a  destruction  of  real  legal  Judaism. 
Hadrian's  immediate  successor,  Antoninus  Pius, 
however,  while  he  retained  the  prohibition  in 
other  instances,  once  more  granted  the  Jews  per- 
mission to  circumcise  their  children  (Digest,  xlviii. 
8,  11  pr.).  Similarly,  Septimins  Severus  forbade 
only  the  formal  passing  over  to  Judaism  (Spartian, 
Sept.  Sev.  17).  Of  Alexander  Severus  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  '  Judaeis  privilegia  reservavit' 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  22).  The  policy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Emperors  was  not  always  the  same,  but  in 
general  was  directed  towards  preventing  the  spread 
of  Judaism,  without  annulling  its  existing  rights. 

iv.  Rights  of  Citizenship,  and  social  stand- 
ing.— It  has  already  been  remarked  above  that 
the  Jews  as  a  rule,  at  least  in  pre-Christian  times, 
lived  in  Greek  cities  as  foreign  settlers,  like  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  or  Syrians.  That  is  to 
say,  they  were  not  citizens,  and  had  no  share  in 
the  management  of  municipal  affairs.  But  there 
were  not  a  few  towns  where  they  possessed  the 
citizenship.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  such 
cities  as  had  been  newly  founded,  or  wnose  con- 
stitution had  lieen  reorganized  during  the  Greek 
period.  To  the  category  of  the  recently  founded 
belong  pre-eminently  the  two  capitals  of  the  em- 
pires of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleuoids,  namely, 
Alexandria  and  Antioch. 

At  Alexandria  the  Jews,  we  are  assured  by 
Josephus,  were  placed  by  Alexander  the  Great  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Macedonians  from 
the  very  first  founding  of  the  city  (c.  Apion.  iL  4 : 
c2>  KaToiKri<riv  Si  aijrou  tSuKtr  rinrov  ' JOi^carSpvt  rat 
tarit  wapii  roU  MaKeSdn  ntifjs  Hrirvxpii  .  .  .  mi  futxpi 
vvv  aiVuv  4  <t>vM)  Tiiv  rpovifiyoplaj'  ttxtr  ilaKt56vtt). 
In  another  passage  Josephus  asserts  that  Alex- 
ander, by  way  of  rewarding  them  for  their  services 
against  the  Egyptians,  gave  them  equal  rights 
with  the  Hellenes,  and  that  the  Diadochi  further 
permitted  them  to  call  themselves  Macedonians 
(BJ  II.  xviii.  7  :  'AXi^avSpos  .  .  .  (SuKtr  rb  furoiKtiw 
card  Tijr  riXiy  laariiiXat  [var.  lect.  Irov/iolpas,  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  Iffonoipiat]  rp^  rois  'EXXijcoi. 
Sidfiecver  d'  airrois  4  ri/ii]  Kal  rapi  rHy  f  laiixur,  ot  .  .  . 
Kal  x/n;/«"''f<"'  ir^pffa."  MaKcSdyas).  In  the  decree 
of  the  emperor  Clauaius,  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
XIX.  V.  2),  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  had  been  settled 
side  by  side  with  the  Alexandrians  from  the  first, 
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and  that  th^  had  obtained  equal  political  rights 
'  from  the  kings '  {tints  roXire<as  irapd  rwv  ^naiKiu* 
TtTtuxtira*)-  These  rights  were  expressly  conhrmed 
to  them  by  Caisar.  A  brass  pillar  set  up  by  the 
latter  in  Alexandria  proclaimed  that  the  Jews 
were  Alexandrian  citizens  (Ant.  XIT.  x.  I,  c.  Apion. 
ii.  4).  Philo  likewise  notes  that  the  Jews  had  the 
legal  standingof  'iXei<uiSptis  and  not  that  of  the 
AlyOwnot  Un  Flaeeum,  §  10  [ed.  Mangey,  ii.  S28]). 
The  annulment  of  their  rignts  during  the  perse- 
ention  under  Flaccns  was  merely  temporary,  for 
Clandins  soon  hastened  to  restore  their  ancient 
privileges  {Ant.  xix.  2).  Even  after  the  great 
war  of  A.D.  70  the  petition  of  the  Alexandrians, 
that  the  Jews  should  be  deprived  of  the  citizen- 
ship, was  not  granted  {Ant.  Xii.  iiL  1). 

A  similar  condition  of  things  prevailed  at 
AntioeA.  Here,  too,  from  the  founding  of  the  city 
by  Seleucns  I.  (Nikator),  the  Jews  had  received  the 
same  rights  of  citizenship  as  the  Macedonians  and 
Hellenes  {Ant.  XU.  iii.  I :  meoxot  i  NiKirap  Ir  aXt 
tieriaer  riktw  ir  'Kalq,  Kal  xiru  Xvplf  Kal  ir 
airi  tJ  /nrrpor&Ku  'Airrtoxelf  xoXirefai  airoit  lififtxrei' 
*al  rmt  ivouufttiair  Urarliiovs  iriifnivev  'UlaKtSbatr  koI 
''SKKqinr,  in  rtir  roKirtlar  rainiv  fri  icai  rB»  Itaitivttr  ; 
and  to  a  similar  effect  e.  Apion.  ii.  4  [Niese,  §  39]). 
In  this  city  also  their  privileges  were  set  forth  on 
brass  tablets  {BJ  VH.  v.  2  [Niese,  §  110]).  In  one 
passage  Josephus  expresses^himself  as  if  these 
rights  were  first  conferred  upon  them  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  {BJ  VU.  iii.  3). 
But  probably  he  is  thinkmg  of  a  restoration  of 
their  privileges  after  the  period  of  persecution 
under  Epiphanes.  When  in  the  time  of  Vespasian 
the  Antiochenes  begged  that  the  Jews  might  be 
expelled  from  the  city  or  deprived  of  their  privi- 
leges, this  petition  was  refused  as  in  the  case  of 
the  similar  application  of  the  Alexandrians  [BJ 
TIL  r.  8  [Niese,  §§  108-111],  Ant.  xn.  iii.  1). 

Aoooiding  to  the  above-cited  passage  {Ant.  xu. 
iiL  1),  Seleucns  I.  (Nikator)  granted  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  the  Jews,  and  placed  them  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Macedonians  and 
Hellenes,  not  only  at  Antiocb,  but  in  all  the  cities 
founded  by  him  in  Asia  and  Syria.  The  number 
of  tiiese  cities  was  very  considerable  (Appian,  Syr. 
57).  Even  if  the  statement  of  Josephus  does  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  there  were  Jewish 
settlers  in  all  of  them,  this  must  have  been  the 
ease  with  no  inconsiderable  proportion. 

In  all  the  above  instances  equality  of  rights  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  was  based  upon  the  recent 
foundation  of  the  cities  during  the  Greek  period. 
In  the  older  cities,  if  Jews  came  to  settle,  they 
eonld  not  obtain  the  citizenship.  There  was  one 
•ontingency,  however,  which  made  this  possible, 
wunely,  if  the  political  constitution  of  the  city 
came  to  be  organized  afresh.  Such  recastings 
of  their  constitution  took  place  frequently  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Greek  period  in  the  cities 
of  Western  Asia  Minor.  Alexander  the  Great 
himself  overthrew  the  oligarchical  governments 
that  prevailed  there,  and  replaced  them  by  demo- 
eratisal  constitutions  (Aman,  I.  xviii.  2).  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  fluctuating  forms  in 
the  troubled  times  of  the  Diadochi.  The  definite 
lestoration  of  autonomy  and  democracy  in  the 
cities  of  the  Ionian  coast  was  essentially  the  work 
of  Antiochus  II.  (Theos),  ac.  261-246  (Jos.  ArU. 
XII.  iiL  2  :  rur  yip  'liirar  Kunfiirrm  ir'  airoit  [seU. 
rods  'lovSalous]  xal  StoiUrm)  rov  'ArfpiwTov,  iva  r^t 
voKiTtlas,  4)v  aAraiit  Hmur  'Arr(oxo«  i  SeXeiKou 
Wwis  i  wapit  Toil  'EXXijo'u'  tAt  \tyi)uros,  nbvoi 
txTiXBuao',  c.r.X.  This  general  testimony  of  Jose- 
phus, according  to  which  Antiochus  II.  l>estowed 
their  woKertta  on  the  lonians,  is  confirmed  by  a 
number  of  special  inscriptional  testimonies).  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  of  the  political  re- 


organization of  the  cities  in  Western  Asia  Minor 
the  Jews  amongst  others  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  It  is  wrong,  indeed,  to  r«er  the 
aAroit  in  the  above  quotation  to  the  Jews;  it 
really  stands  for  the  lonians.  But  the  context  of 
the  passage  makes  it  probable  that  at  the  same 
time  with  the  lonians  the  Jews  also  obtained  the 
citizenship,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Agrippa  the 
non-Jewish  inhabitants  demanded  the  sole  pos- 
session of  this  for  themselves  (so  also  Ramsay, 
Expositor,  Feb.  1902,  pp.  92-95).  At  all  events,  m 
the  time  of  Josephus  the  Jews  in  Ephesus  and  in 
the  rett  of  Ionia  possessed  the  rights  of  citizens 
{e.  Apion.  iL  4  [Niese,  §  39J :  o!  ir  "S^rtp  koI  icard  riir 
SXXiir  'Iwrlar  roct  aiSiytrin  iroXlrois  duurvftoOair, 
Towro  rapa^6rTiar  airoU  rwr  diadixfn>).  Incidentally 
we  learn  that  they  enjoyed  Uie  citizenship  in 
Sardis  also  {Ant.  xiv.  x.  24),  and  even  outside 
Asia  Minor,  at  Cyrene  (ib.  XVL  vi.  I). 

Wherever  the  Jews  had  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, they  must  in  their  totality  have  formed  a 
0fXi)  by  themselves.  For  the  citizens  of  Greek 
towns  were  divided  into  <pu\al,  which  also  practised 
their  own  special  religious  cults.  On  the  latter 
ground  it  is  mconoeivable  that  an  individual  Jew, 
if  he  desired  to  remain  a  Jew  at  all  and  to  adhere 
to  his  religion,  could  hold  the  citizenship  in  a 
Greek  town  (attention  has  been  called  to  this 
point  especially  by  Ramsay,  Expositor,  Jan.  1902, 

5 p.  22-29).  Only  where  a  considerable  number  of 
ews  formed  a  <t>v\-/i  of  their  own,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  other  ipuXal,  could  they  be  citizens.  If 
then  St.  Paul  was  a  citizen  of  Tarsus  (Ac  21"),  we 
must  conclude  that  the  Jews  in  general  who  were 
settled  there  possessed  the  citizenship.  Kanisay 
{I.e.  pp.  29-33)  suggests  that  they  may  have  ob- 
tained it  on  the  occasion  of  the  rearranging  of  the 
constitution  of  the  city  by  Antiochus  IV.  about  the 
year  B.C.  170.  This  appears,  however,  very  im- 
probable in  view  of  the  hostility  of  Antiochus  to 
the  Jews. 

Even  when  the  Jews  formed  a  0vXi}  of  their  own, 
they  found  themselves,  as  citizens  of  a  Greek  town, 
in  a  self-contradictory  position.  They  had  to  take 
their  part  in  municipal  business.  "But  this  in- 
cluded, amongst  other  things,  the  care  of  the 
native  religious  cults,  a  duty  towards  which  the 
Jews  were  compelled  to  maintain  a  uniformly 
passive  relation.  And  this  passivity  was  a  con- 
stant ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  their 
heathen  fellow-citizens.  If  they  desired  to  be 
citizens,  they  must  also  honour  the  gods  of  the 
city.  Such  was  the  demand  made  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ionian  cities  when  tney  brought 
their  complaint  against  the  Jews  before  Agrippa 
{A  nt.  xn.  iiL  2  :  ifioirrwr,  el  ffvyyevtU  el<ru>  airots 
'lot'jatiH,  aipeaSat  rois  airwr  0fo6i),  The  same  view 
was  taken  everywhere  in  the  Greek  cities.  Hence 
it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  Jews  should  have 
been  most  exposed  to  the  dislike,  nay  the  hatred 
and  persecution,  of  the  heathen  inhabitamts  just 
in  those  places  where  they  possessed  the  citizen- 
ship. So  it  was,  for  instance,  at  Alexandria  {BJ 
II.  xviiL  7,  persecution  under  Caligula),  Antioch 
{BJ  VII.  iii.  3-4,  V.  2),  the  cities  of  the  Ionian 
coast  {Ant.  XII.  iiL  2) ;  and  the  same  was  the  case 
at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  where  they  had  obtained, 
through  Herod  the  Great,  the  laoKoXirela  (Ant.  XX. 
viiL  7,  9,  BJ  II.  xiiL  7,  xiv.  4-6,  xviiL  1).  Evenr- 
where  it  was  only  the  superior  authority  of  the 
Roman  imperium  that  protected  them  in  the  en- 

ament  of  the  privileges  that  were  recognized  as 
anging  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  local  franchise,  not  a  few  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  possessed  also  the  Roman 
citizenship.  At  Rome  many  of  them  had  the 
degree  of  citizenship  enjoyea  by  freedmen  (liber- 
tini],  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  wa« 
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made  op  of  the  descendants  of  those  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey  and 
sold  as  slaves,  but  afterwards  manumitted  (Philo, 
Legatio  ad  Gaium,  g  23  [ed.  Mangey,  iL  568  f.]). 
Tliiii  citizenship  was,  indeed,  not  a  complete  but  a 
limited  one  (Mommsen,  BSmitches  Staatgrecht, 
iii.  1,  420-457). — In  Asia  many  Jews  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  possessed  of  Roman  citizenship : 
so,  for  instance,  at  Ephesus  {Ant.  XIV.  z.  13,  16, 
19),  Sardis  {ib.  17),  Delos  {ih.  H),  in  general  (t4. 
18).  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  St.  Paul 
also  in  possession  of  it  (Ao  le"*-  22»-'»  23").  We 
are  not,  indeed,  aware  how  the  Jews  attained  to 
tliis  rank. 

The  advantages  which  accompanied  the  posses- 
sion of  Roman  citizenship  were  very  consider- 
able. The  possessor  was  exempt  from  degrading 
punishments  such  as  scourging  (Ac  Iff'"^  22^'-) 
and  crucifixion.  He  had  also  the  right  not  only 
to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  against  a  judgment  that 
had  been  pronounced,  but  to  '  call  upon '  the 
Emperor  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess and  at  every  stage  of  it,  t.e.  to  demand  that 
the  examination  should  be  conducted  at  Rome, 
and  judgment  given  by  the  Emperor  himself  (Ac 
25ioir.  a  26» ;  cf.  Mommsen  in  Ztschr.  /.  Neutest. 
Wisseruchafl,  iL  [1901]  90-66).  Of  one  important 
right  the  Jews  miule  no  use.  While  they  were 
entitled  as  Roman  citizens  to  bring  civil  processes 
before  the  special  tribunals  consii>ting  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  were  found  everywhere  in  the  pro- 
vinces, they  preferred  to  hare  them  decided  by 
the  courts  oelonging  to  their  own  communities 
{Ant.  XIV.  X.  17). 

The  social  standing  of  the  Jews  must  have 
varied  greatly  in  different  places.  They  api)ear 
to  have  been  most  favourably  situated  in  Egypt, 
especially  at  Alexandria.  Owing  to  their  pro- 
sperity and  culture  they  here  played  an  important 
role  in  public  life,  and  under  some  of  the  Ptolemies 
they  even  rose  to  high  offices  in  the  State.  Ptolemy 
VI.  (Philometor)  and  his  consort  Cleopatra  '  en- 
trusted their  whole  empire  to  Jews,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  whole  army  were  the  Jews  Onias 
and  Bositheus'  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  5).  Another 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  the  royal  pair  above 
named,  likewise  appointed  two  Jews,  Chelkias  and 
Ananias,  to  the  chief  command  of  her  army  in  the 
war  against  her  son  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  {Ant.  XUI. 
X.  4,  xiii.  1-2).*  In  an  inscription  at  Athribis  there 
is  mention  of  a  Ptolemy,  /xKn-dnji  riS>'  tfivXaKtrOr 
(chief  of  police),  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Jewig)i  community,  built  the  synagogue  of  the 
place  (see  above,  p.  96^).  Although  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  this  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
the  probability,  in  view  of  analogous  cases,  is  in 
favour  of  such  having  been  the  case.  The  'Ayruvios 
Ma\x<uos  who  in  the  time  of  Trajan  held  the 
ipiMO<pv\aKla  at  Syene  (see  above,  p.  96''),  mai/  also 
have  been  a  non-Jewish  Semite,  out  ought  in  all 
probability  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew.  W'e  may 
also  remind  the  reader  of  the  above  (p.  96'*)  men- 
tioned Jewish  tax-collectors  in  the  Thebaid  during 
the  earlier  Ptolemaic  period. 

During  the  Roman  period  several  Jews  of  noble 
birth  and  wealth  held  the  office  of  alabarch.  So, 
for  instance,  Alexander,  the  brother  of  the  philo- 
sopher Philo  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  vi.  3,  viii.  1,  XIX.  v. 
1,  XX.  V.  2),  and  a  certain  Demetrius  (XX.  vii.  3). 
The  view  that  the  alabarch  was  the  head  of  the 

*  OhelUu  and  Ananias  were  the  aons  of  the  b\gt)  priest  Onias 
IT.,  the  founder  of  the  temple  of  Leontopolifl. — A  Greek  inscrip- 
tiOD,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  contains  a  fragment  of  a  decree 
In  honour  of  a  certain  Chflkiaa  or,  as  is  more  probable,  his  son. 
All  that  has  survived  of  the  name  is  the  genitive  XCmw.  The 
■nUect  honoured  was  rr/wrryM,  and  received  as  a  maric  of 
dliunctlon  a  golden  wreath  (see  WiUrich,  A  rchin  fir  Papyrut- 
(onchung,  1.  [1900]  48-6C).  It  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that 
Ihi*  Cbelldaa  is  identical  with  the  one  mentioned  by  Joscphus. 


Jewish  community  is  certainly  wrong.  He  is  in 
all  probability  identical  with  the  ipa^ipxii',  whoa* 
office  was  that  of  chief  si^wrintendent  of  costoma 
on  the  Arabian  frontier,  i.e.  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile.  (A  '  vectigal  Arabarchise  per  vGgyptom 
atque  Augustamnicam  oonstitutum  is  mentioned 
in  the  Codex  Justin.  IV.  IxL  9  ;  an  inscription 
found  at  Koptos  contains  a  tariff  fixing  'how 
much  is  to  be  raised  by  those  who  farm  the 
dxoariXjor  [J]  at  Koptos  under  the  ara6arc4y';  see 
the  text  of  this  inscription  in  Bulletin  de  corresp. 
helUnique,  xx.  [1896]  174-176 ;  on  the  office  of  the 
alabarch  in  general,  see  the  Literature  in  Schiirer, 
GJV*  iii.  88  f.,  and  add  Wilcken,  Griechische 
Ostraka,  i.  [1899]  347-351).  Perhaps  it  is  the  office 
of  the  alabarch  that  is  in  view  when  Josephus  says 
that  the  Romans  '  continued  (to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria) the  position  of  trust  given  them  by  the 
kings,  namely,  the  watching  of  the  river'  (c.  ApioTi. 
ii.  5 Jin.:  'maximam  vero  eis  fidem  olim  a  regibus 
datam  conservaverunt,  id  est  Uuminis  cnstodiam 
totiusque  custodiie'  [the  last  word  is  certainly 
corrupt]).  The  'watching  of  the  river'  refers  to 
watching  it  in  the  interests  of  levying  customs.  In 
any  case  the  alabarch  was  not  an  official  of  the 
Jewish  community,  but  a  man  who  held  a  prominent 
place  in  civil  life. — Tiberius  Alexander,  a  son  of  the 
alabarch  Alexander,  even  reached  the  highest 
grades  of  a  Roman  military  career,  although  at 
the  expense  of  renouncing  his  ancestral  religion. 

Outside  Egypt  the  Jews  do  not  appear  to  have 
anywhere  gainM  so  influential  a  footing.  Yet  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  elsewhere  of  their  rising 
to  positions  of  prominence.  In  Jerusalem  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  A.D.  66  there  were  Jews 
holding  the  rank  of  Roman  knights  (Jos.  BJ  lu 
xiv.  9).  At  Ephesus  and  Venosa  we  meet  in  tomb- 
inscriptions  with  Jewish  'head  physicians' (dpx'- 
arpoi ;  see  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum,  ui.  2,  No.  677 ;  Ascoli,  Iscrizioni  inedite 
0  mal  note,  1880,  No.  10).  These  were  appointed 
by  the  city,  and  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  muni- 
cipal officials.  In  Italy  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Septimins  Severus  were  admitted  to  the  city  offices 
(Digest.  L.  iL  3 :  '  Eis  qui  Judaicam  superstitionem 
se(}nnntur,  divi  Sevems  et  Antoninus  honores 
adipisci  permiserunt '). 

V.  Religious  and  Intellectval  Lite.  —  In 
spite  of  all  its  contact  with  Greek  surroundings, 
tne  Jewish  people  preserved  its  religious  unique- 
ness in  a  surprising  fashion.  The  effects  of  the 
Maccabsean  rising  manifestly  extended  also  to  the 
Diaspora.  As  in  the  mother  country  at  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  there  was  in  aristocratic 
circles  an  inclination  towards  Hellenism  even  in 
religious  matters,  so  in  the  city  of  Jasns  in  Caria 
we  hear  about  the  same  time  of  a  Nt(ci)Tai  'Uawot 
'  \ej>oao\vfUTi)t  who  contributed  money  to  support 
the  festival  of  the  Dionysia  (see  above,  p.  94'). 
But  the  Maccabsean  rising  removed  the  danger  of 
a  wholesale  syncretistic  amalgamation  of  Judaism 
with  Hellenistic  heathenism.  Instances  of  this 
last  phenomenon  do,  indeed,  occur.  The  Jewish 
Hellenist  Artapanus  considered  that  he  was  glori- 
fying Judaism  by  representing  the  patriarchs  and 
Moses  as  not  only  the  creators  of  all  secular  culture, 
but  the  founders  of  the  Egyptian  reli^jious  cults  in 
the  sense  in  which  Artapanus  himself  understood 
these  (see  the  fragments  of  his  writings  in  Enseb. 
Pi-cm.  Evang.  ix.  18, 23, 27).  In  the  temple  of  Pan 
at  Apollonopolis  Magna  in  Upper  Egypt  two  Jews 
recorded  their  thanks  to  'the  god  tor  an  act  of 
deliverance  {CIG  4838°).  In  a  professed  letter  of 
Hadrian  it  is  even  said  in  general  that  in  Egypt 
all  the  Jewish  ipxurwiyuiyoi  are '  astrologers,  haru- 
spices,  and  q  uacks '  ( Vopisc.  Vita  Satumini,  c.  8, 
in  the  'Senptores  Histories  Augustae':  'Nemo 
illic  archisynagogus  Judnomm,  nemo  Samarites, 
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nemo  Christianorum  presbvter  non  mathemations, 
Don  baruspex,  non  akptes  ).  Side  by  side  with 
Bvncretistic  mixture  we  find  also  philosophic  in- 
difference to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Law.  There 
were  Jews  with  an  education  in  philosopher  who, 
on  the  basis  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  regarded  the  higher,  philosophical,  or 
ethical  sense  of  the  commandments  as  the  only 
one  of  value,  and  neglected  the  observation  of 
the  literal  sense  (Philo,  <fe  Migratione  Abrahami, 
8  16  £ed.  Mangey,  L  450] ;  eicrl  yip  rms  ot  rods  ^oit 
riftovt  ffi/tfioKa  pmirCiii  tfafiiArutr  vroXa/i^drovrct  rd 
fitr  iyar  Tjxpipaffar,  tQp  Si  l>f$6iU3S  liXiyii/niirav).  It 
may  be  also  assnmed  in  general  that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Law  on  the  part  of  Greek  Judaism  did 
nut  attain  to  the  rigour  and  preciseness  of  the 
Pliarisaic  party  in  Palestine.  Greek  culture  formed 
a  heavy  counter- weight  to  the  latter.  Nevertheless, 
the  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora  asserted  itself  in  the 
main  along  the  same  lines  as  in  Palestine.  Syncre- 
tistic  movements  and  philosophic  indifference  never 
gained  the  upper  hand.  The  leaders  of  the  com- 
munities took  care  that  even  in  the  Diaspora  the 
religious  life  was  regulated  by  the  standard  of  the 
Law  of  Moses.  Any  one  who  seriously  broke  off 
from  the  latter  was  expelled  from  the  community. 
Even  a  philosopher  like  Philo  complains  of  the 
depreciation  ana  neglect  of  the  literal  sense  men- 
tioned by  him  in  'he  above  quotation.  With  all 
his  skill  in  the  allegorical  interpretation,  he  yet 
maintained  the  binding  character  of  the  literal 
sense,  nay  he  attempted  to  show  that  all  commands, 
even  those  relating  to  ceremonial  purity  and  to 
food,  are  based  upon  reason  and  nature. 

One  principal  agency  in  maintaining  the  ancestral 
faith  was  found  in  th«  regular  gatheringa  in  the 
tynagoffue  on  th«  Sabbath.  It  is  beyond  question 
toat  these  were  held  also  in  the  Diaspora  in  every 
instance  where  a  community  had  been  organized. 
Accord^  to  Philo,  'On  tne  Sabbath  day  in  all 
rities  thousands  of  houses  of  instruction  are  opened, 
IB  which  understanding  and  self-restraint  and 
ability  and  justice  and  all  virtues  are  taught'  {de 
Septi^rio,  §  6  [ed.  Mange^,  ii.  282]).  The  apostle 
Paul,  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  fonnd  Jewish  synagogues  everywhere, 
M.  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Ac  13"),  Iconinm 
Philippi  \W-*),  Ephesus  (IS"  "  19»),  Thessalonioa 
(17»),  Betvea  (l?""),  Athens  (17"),  Corinth  (18*- »). 
In  the  larger  cities  there  were  more  than  one 
synagogue;  at  Alexandria  there  were  a  great 
many  (Philo,  Legatio  ad  Gaium,  %  20  [ed.  Mangey, 
iL  565]:  wOAalSi 

The  language  nsed  in  the  synagogue  service  was 
nndoubtecuy  as  a  rule  Greek.  The  Church  Fathers 
expressly  testify  that  the  Greek  Bible  was  used  in 
the  synagogues  (Justin,  Apol.  i.  31,  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
72;  TertnlL  Apol.  18;  Pseudo-Justin,  Cohort,  ad 
Grae.  13).  The  Old  Testament  is  familiar  to  St. 
Paul  in  tiie  LXX  translation  only.  It  is  not  there- 
fore likely  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  were 
used  both  together.  The  prayers  and  the  address 
were  also,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  Greek, 
for  in  every  instance  where  this  language  prevailed 
the  Jews  adopted  it  as  their  mother  tongue.  This 
ia  shown  above  all  by  the  tomb-inscriptions.  The 
early  period  at  which  the  language  of  the  LXX 
be^n  to  exercise  a  commanding  influence  on  lit- 
urgical forms,  and  especially  on  the  language  of 
prayer,  has  been  recently  shown  by  the  above 
(p.  &!*')  mentioned  imprecatory  inscriptions  of  the 
island  of  Bheneia  near  Delos.  These  should  be 
dated,  in  the  opinion  of  epigraphic  experts,  not 
later  than  about  B.C.  100.  They  are  conched 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  LXX  {irtKaKoi/uii  Kal 
diiui  Tdf  Bebv  t6v  ti^urroy,  rhv  Kiptov  Twv  iTfcvfidTui^ 
Kcu  Ti<nis  aapxit  .  .  ,  kv/kc  6  rivra  ^^opuv  Koi  ol 
ArYcXoi  6(oO,  <}   rcura  ^(nixv  i'         ciiiitpor  riiUpiu. 


rairnroSrai  ^ed'  iKerelat).  Even  the  Palestinian 
Kabbis  could  not  avoid  sanctioning  the  writins 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek  and  the  uttering  <tt 
prayers  in  the  same  language.  The  exceptions 
not  oovered  by  this  permission  are  very  trifling 
{MigiUa,  i.  8  ;  ?6(d,  viL  1,  2).  for  the  ordinary 
prayers  (ShinuC,  Shimdneh  'Bareh,  and  blessing  at 
meals)  the  employment  of  any  language  is  exprrasly 
sanctioned. 

No  saerifieial  cultua  was  l^;al,  after  the  Deatero- 
nomic  reformation,  outside  Jerusalem.  In  spite  of 
this,  such  a  cultns  was  practised  in  Egypt  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  occasion  of  its  establish- 
ment was  the  deposition  of  the  ancient  high  priestly 
family  during  the  general  upheaval  under  Antiocbus 
Epipnanes.  The  nigh  priest's  son,  Onias,  having 
no  prospect  of  gaining  his  ancestral  oflice  at  Jeru- 
salem, came  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  v. 
(Eupator)  (B.C.  164-162).  Here  he  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  Ptolemy  VL  (Philometor)  and  hit 
consort  Cleopatra.  The  king  placed  at  his  disposal 
an  ancient  ruined  temple  at  Leontopolis  in  the 
nome  of  Heliopolis,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  dypLa  BoiJ/Soarw.*  This  was  con- 
verted by  Onias  into  a  Je\t'ish  sanctuary,  modelled 
after  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  smaller  and 
plainer,  and  with  a  number  of  deviations  in  details. 
Since  there  were  already  priests  on  the  spot  in 
suificient  numbers,  a  formal  Jewish  temple-cultus 
was  established,  which  continued  uninterrupted 
from  that  date  (c.  B.C.  160)  until,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  temple  of  Leontopolis 
was  also  closed  by  the  Bomans  in  the  year  A.D.  73 
(see,  in  general,  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ix.  7,  xm.  iii.  1-3, 
X.  4,  XX.  X.  3  ;  BJl.i.  1,  vn.  X.  2-4  ;  Orae.  Sibyll. 
V.  429-511).  It  Lb  true  that  this  cultus  was  never 
regiurded  by  the  teachers  of  the  Law  in  Palestine 
as  justifiable,  and  that  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the 
Egyptian  temple  had  only  a  very  limited  degree 
of  validity  attributed  to  them  (Mishna,  Minalidth, 
xiiL  10).  Nay,  even  the  Egyptian  Jews  themselves 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  own  cultus,  but  kept 
up  their  connexion  with  Jerusalem.  They  per- 
formed the  pilgrimages  to  that  city  like  all  other 
Jews  (Philo,  de  Providentia,  quoted  in  Euseb. 
Pratp.  Bvang.  viii.  14,  64,  ed.  Gaisford),  and  their 
priests,  when  they  married,  alwE^s  had  the  gene- 
alogy of  their  nrives  verified  at  Jerusalem  (Jos.  c. 
Apum.  i.  7). 

Amongst  the  most  important  obligations  which 
the  Law  imposed  upon  the  Jews  was  that  of  paying 
the  manifold  duet  to  the  priests  and  to  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem:  firstfruite,  heave  -  offering,  tithe, 
firstlings,  dues  in  connexion  with  baking  and 
killing,  offerings  on  divers  occasions,  and  finally 
the  two  draclunee  tax.  So  far  as  a  due  levied  on 
the  products  of  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
concerned  (firstfruits,  heave  -  offering,  tithe),  the 
Jews  of  the  Diaspora  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
exempt.  But  there  remained  still  enough  of 
performances  to  which  even  a  Jew  living  far 
from  Jerusalem  was  bound,  if  he  meant  to  be 
true  to  his  religion.  If  the  dues  could  not, 
owing  to  distance,  be  paid  in  kind,  they  had  to 

*  Its  dtuation  U  most  precisely  defined  in  Jos.  Ant.  xui.  Ui.  i : 
W  lir  AutTm  waKb  r*v  'HKiMrtXirw  ttpit  rvixviTTmnit  .  .  .  rptcm. 
ytffuifjMM  il  riic  iyfiiae  BM/3«rrt«c.  In  other  passages  Joee- 
phus  says  merely  that  the  tenjple  was  situated  '  m  the  nome  ot 
Heliopolis'  (^n(.  xii.  ix.  7,  xiii.  x.  4,  xi.  x.  3  ;  &/  i.  i.  1,  vii.  x.  SX 
We  have  to  do,  then,  not  with  the  better-known  Leontopolis, 
which  formed  a  nome  of  its  own,  but  with  another,  which  waa 
included  in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis.  The  latter  lay  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Delta.  In  this  nelg^hbourhood  there  are  still  two 
mounds,  each  bearing  the  name  Teli  el-Jdiudiyeh  (see  NavUle, 
•The  Mound  of  the  Jew  and  the  City  of  Onias'  in  Seoentk 
Memoir  of  the  Egypt.  Expior.  Fund,  1890).  One  of  the  two 
will  be  identical  with  the  foundation  of  Onias.  Naville  flxea 
upon  tlie  one  farthest  south,  on  account  of  its  being  nearw 
to  Heliopolis.  The  more  northern  one,  however,  seems  to  the 
present  writer  the  likelier  site,  because  there  are  evidencu  of 
the  Bubastis  cult  at  it.   See  also  above,  p.  96*. 
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be  converted  into  money.  All  these  obligations 
were,  so  far  as  we  know,  panctilioasly  and  zeal- 
onsly  dificliarged  by  the  far  svatterea  Diaspora. 
The  result  of  this  was  the  accumulation  of  immense 
stores  of  wealth  at  the  central  sanctuary.  Josephus 
{Ant.  XIV.  vii.  2)  expressly  accounts  for  these  by 
pointing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  Didspora. 
PhUo  ^ves  a  detailed  account  of  the  collecting 
and  delivery  of  the  money  {de  Monanhia,  ii.  3 
[ed.  Mangey,  u.  224]) :  '  The  temple  derives  its 
revenne  not  merely  from  a  few  pieces  of  land,  but 
from  other  and  mnch  more  copious  sources,  which 
can  never  be  destroyed.  For  so  long  as  the  human 
rac«  endures,  the  temple's  sources  of  revenue  will 
also  continue,  since  their  permanence  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  whole  world.  For  it  is  prescribed 
that  all  Jews  over  twenty  years  of  age  shall  pay 
annual  does.  .  .  .  But,  as  might  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  so  numerous  a  people,  the  dues  amount 
to  an  enormous  sum.  In  almott  every  city  there  is 
a  receiving  o^uxjur  the  sacred  funds,  into  which  the 
dues  are  paid.  And  at  fixed  times  men  of  noble 
birth  are  entrusted  ieith  the  conveyance  of  the 
money  to  Jerusalem.  The  noblest  are  chosen  in 
every  city,  in  order  that  the  hope  of  every  Jew  may 
be  transmitted  unimpaired.  For  the  hope  of  the 
pious  is  based  upon  the  regular  payment  of  the 
dues.'  In  the  £aphrates  districts  the  principal 
treasuries  were  in  the  cities  of  Nisibis  and  Nehar- 
dea.  In  these  the  money  was  first  collected  and 
thence  transmitted  to  Jerusalem  at  a  fixed  time, 
many  thousands  taking  charge  of  its  conveyance, 
in  order  to  protect  the  sacred  treasure  from  the 
plnndering  attacks  of  the  Parthians  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvra.  ix.  1). 

The  transmission  of  snch  large  sums  to  Jerusalem 
repeatedly  gave  rise  to  collisions  with  the  Roman 
and  municipal  authorities.  Flaccus,  during  his 
administration  of  the  Province  of  Asia,  prevented 
the  money  being  sent,  and  municipal  authorities 
were  oonrtantly  inclined  to  do  the  same.  But  the 
Koman  legislation'  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Ceesar  protected  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Jews 
in  this  as  in  other  matters  (see  above,  p.  103). 
After  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  payment 
of  sacred  dues  necessarily  underwent  transforma- 
tion. The  two  drachma  tax  was  converted  into  a 
Roman  tax  ;  other  dues  which  depended  upon  the 
continued  existence  of  the  temple  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  paid  any  longer.  But 
even  under  these  circumstances  the  Jewish  people, 
by  voluntary  self  -  taxation,  continued  to  assert 
their  onity.  A  new  central  authority,  the  Patri- 
archate, was  created,  to  which  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  prescribed  sacred  dues  was  paid  every  year. 
The  collecting  of  these  was  now  accomplished  by 
deputies  of  the  Patriarchate,  the  so-called  apostolt. 

The  principal  means  of  maintaining  an  exchange 
of  thought  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
Diaspora,  and  of  furthering  and  maintaining  a 
close  fellowship  between  the  two,  was  found  in 
the  frequent  festival  jnlorimages  made  by  Jews 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Jerusalem.  *  Many 
thousands  from  many  thousand  cities  ioumeyed  to 
the  temple  at  every  festival,  some  by  land  and 
some  by  sea,  from  east  and  west,  from  north  and 
south  '  (Philo,  de  JUonarchia,  ii.  I  [ed.  Mangey,  ii. 
223]).  The  number  of  Jews  ordinarily  present  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  feasts  is  reckoned  by  Josephus 
at  2,700,000,  a  number  which,  indeed,  also  in- 
cludes the  permanent  population  of  Jerusalem 
{BJ  VI.  ix.  3). 

While  the  Jews  scattered  all  over  the  world 
thus  held  fast  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
that  in  the  legal  form  it  had  received  through  the 
Restoration  under  Ezra,  they  had  become  in  other 
respects &reeA».  Greek  culture  asserted  its  suprem- 
acy in  a  decisive  fashion  here,  as  elsewhere.  In 


Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  nay  even 
at  Rome,  Greek  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Jews.  All  the  relics  of  writing  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Diaspora  during  the  last 
centuries  B.C.  and  the  first  centuries  A.D.  are  in 
Greek.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  tomb- 
inscriptions,  whose  evidence  is  of  importance  be- 
cause they  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  rich 
and  noble,  but  with  the  poor  and  humble  (see 
above,  §  i.,  for  the  most  important  materials  under 
this  head).  These  tomb-inscriptions  are  at  the 
same  time  a  faithful  mirror  of  tne  st^e  of  cultuie 
that  prevailed  in  the  communities.  The  Greek  uf 
the  tomb-inscriptions  at  Rome  is  barbarous,  and 
shows,  what  might  otherwise  have  been  supposed 
that  the  Jews  here  remained  for  the  most  part  at 
a  low  social  level.  In  other  places  the  inscriptions 
of  various  kinds  that  have  survived  reveal  a  higher 
degree  of  culture. 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  the  Jews  most  thoroughly 
assimilated  the  Greek  culture.  Here,  as  is  shown 
by  the  case  of  Philo,  they  read  the  Greek  poets 
and  philosophers ;  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides ;  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno.  All  this  could 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  without  far-reaching 
influence  upon  their  whole  intellectual  life.  Their 
conception  of  the  world  and  of  life,  in  spite  of 
their  adherence  to  legal  Judaism,  was  powerfully 
influenced  in  its  contents  by  Greek  culture.  The 
literature  produced  by  Hellenistic,  especially  Alex- 
andrian, Judaism  is,  in  consequence,  of  an  ex- 
tremely varied  character.  It  serves,  on  the  one 
hand,  religious  ends,  the  defence  and  propagation 
of  Judaism  (Apologetics  and  Propaganda) ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  follows  Greek  models  in 
History,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy.  So  far  as 
poetical  art  is  concerned,  it  was  indeed  somewhat 
meagrely  represented.  The  extant  fragments  of 
Greek  dramas  and  Greek  epics  treating  of  biblical 
subjects  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  marked  by  any 
high  poetic  strain  (see  the  fragments  of  a  drama 
treating  of  the  story  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
by  the  tragedian  Ezekiel  ap.  Euseb.  Pratp.  Evdng, 
ix.  28,  29  ;  and  the  fragments  of  an  epic  on  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  by  the  elder  Philo  ap.  Eoseb. 
ib.  ix.  20,  24,  37).  In  philosophy,  however,  the 
Jews  made  vei^  notable  achievements.  Greek 
philosophy  had  indeed  advanced  far  on  the  way 
towards  monotheism.  It  had  also,  as  represented 
by  many  of  its  teachers,  an  ethical  cast.  Hence 
the  Jews  discovered  here  many  elements  which 
were  capable  of  assimilation  ty  them.  These 
they  adopted  with  remarkable  powers  of  adapta- 
tion ;  and  in  this  way,  by  combining  the  religious 
world-conception  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
philosophic  world-conception  of  the  Greeks,  they 
created  a  new  unique  philosophy  of  religion  which 
was  as  much  Jewish  as  Greek.  A  clear  picture  of 
this  is  given  us  by  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian 
Philo^  which  have  come  down  to  as  in  great 
numbers. 

The  adoption  of  Greek  culture  enabled  the  Jews 
again  for  their  part  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
their  heathen  environments.  From  all  that  we 
know,  they  carried  on  a  vigorous  and  successful 
propaganda.  Those  whom  wiey  gained  over  were 
either  formally  received  into  the  communities  by 
circumcision,  or  they  attached  themselves  to  them 
in  a  loose  form  '  as  God-fearing '  (<re^i/t«vo(,  ipo^ov- 
lUTM  Td»  6e6y],  forming  a  kind  <n  appendage  to  the 
communities  (see  art.  Proselyte  in  vol.  iv.). 
This  Jewish  propaganda  served  in  great  measure 
as  a  preliminary  to  Christianity.  In  general  the 
Jewish  Diaspora,  as  was  remarked  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  article,  paved  the  way  along  which 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  went  forth  into 
the  world,  and  in  many  ways  lud  the  foundation 
of  the  rapid  success  of  their  preaching. 
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[Additional  Note  to  §  L  (5).— The  early  settle- 
ment of  Je\r8  in  Alexandria  is  confirmed  also  by 
an  inscription,  diiicovered  in  1902  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria,  which  reads  thus :  'Trip 
fioffiSiut  llToKtiialov  Kal  panXUraifi  BtpeyUiis  dS«X0$s 
mi  ywiuKit  cat  rur  riKrwr  ■Hi*  Tpoatvx^r  i  'loviatot 
(see  REJ  xlv.  [1902]  p.  162).  The  inscription 
refers  in  all  probability  to  Ptolemy  III.  Euer|;etes 
(•247-222  B.C.)]. 

LiTBRATinti.— Bemond,  Vtmuh  tiner  Gttch.  dtr  Awibreit. 
itt  JudtntkwMt  eon  Cyna  hit  attf  den  gdndicKm  Unitrgang 
des  JudUchm  SUuUt,  Leipzig,  1789;  Oieseler,  Lehrbueh  der 
KuvhenofehidUt,  Bd.  i.  Abth.  1  (4  AuH.  1814),  p.  68S.;  Winer, 
liWB'i,  art.  'ExU'Ci.  867-360),  and  ■Zeratreuung'  (iL  727-730X 
also  the  articles  on  particuUr  dtiesi,  t.g.  *  Alexandria,' '  Anti- 
ochia,'  'Cyrene,'  'Bom,'  etc;  J.  O.  Hiiller,  art.  'Alexandrin- 
i»the  jDden'  in  Henog'a  REi  i.  [1854J  23S-238;  Beuae,  art. 
•  Helleniaten,'  ib.^  v.  701-705,  «v.  788-741;  Lutterbeck,  Die 
A'tiUett.  Lehrbegriffe,  i.  [1862]  gO-120 ;  Fnnkel, '  Die  Diaspora 
tur  Zeit  dee  zveiten  Tempels '  in  Monatmchr.  fUr  Geteh.  und 
Witmtuek.  do  Jtidenthanu,  1863,  pp.  409-429,  449-463,  also  the 
same  author's  art.  'Die  Juden  unter  den  ersten  rdmischen 
Kaisem,'  ib.  l^M,  pp.  401-413,  439  -  4S0;  Jost,  GMCh.  der 
Itraeliten,  U.  239-344,  Getch.  dee  Judmthume  und  seiner 
Seeten,  i.  3360.,  344-381,  367-S79;  Herzfeld,  Greeh.  dee  Volkee 
Jieraet,  in.  426-679,  Uandelegeeehiehte  der  Juden  dee  Alter- 
thume,  1879 ;  Qratz,  Geeeh.  der  Juden*,  iii.  (1888)  24-49;  Cbam- 
pagnj,  Rome  et  la  Judie  au  tempe  de  ta  ehute  de  Airon,  i. 
(Paris.  1865]  107-164 ;  Ewald,  Geteh.  del  VoOet  Iirael,  iv.  306  ff. , 
V.  106ff.,  tL  SOAff.;  Holtzmann  in  Weber-Holtzmonn's  Gesch. 
dee  Votket  Itrael,  iL  S8-52,  263-273 ;  Hausrath,  Seuteet.  Zrit- 
getckiehte*.  U.  91-146,  iii.  383-392;  Neubaaer,  La  Giographie 
du  Talmud,  1868,  pp.  2>>9-419;  Friedliinder,  Darttellungen  aue 
der  Sittengeteh.  Rmu,  iii.  [1871J  604-617,  also  'de  Judieorum 
CoIoniis,'KefcimonU  Pr.,  1876  (Progr. ) :  Deutach,  art. '  Dispersion' 
in  Kitto's  Cydopadia  qf  BMieal  Literature;  Westcott,  art. 
'Dispersion'  in  Smith's  DB^;  Weizsacker,  art.  'Zervtretiung' 
in  Schenkel's  Bibeliexiem,  r.  712-716 ;  Hindekqper,  Judaitm  at 
Rome  B.C  76  to  A.D.  140,  New  York,  1876  (c(.  Theol.  Littratur- 
leilung,  1877,  ooL  163);  Hamburger,  Tif/ur  Bibelund  Talmud, 
Abth.  li.  (1883),  arts.  '  Zehn  Stamme,' '  Zeratreuung,'  also  '  Alex- 
andria,' 'Antiochia,'  'Bom,'  etc,  further,  art.  'Ausbreltong 
des  Jadenthums '  in  Snpplementbd.  iii.  (1892]  9-24 ;  Mommsen, 
Ram.  Geteh.  t.  [1886]  489-499 ;  Preasel,  Dit  Zentrtuung  del  Volkee 
Itrael,  1889 ;  Renan,  Hiitoire  dupettpled^ Itrael,  v.  [1893]  221-247 ; 
M.  Friedliinder,  Dot  JudetUhvm  in  der  tmhrietlichen  griech- 
ieehen  Welt,  1807;  Beinach,  art.  '  Judasi*  in  Daremberg-Saglio's 
Dieticmnairt  del  Antiquitit  grtcquei  et  rowainei;  Schiirer, 
GJF*,  ilL  ri8»8]  1-102  [if  JP,  IL  iL  219-327],  where  a  number  of 
polnto  ara  diieuiBiJ  la  Inller  detaiL  £.  SCHt'REB. 

REU6I0H  OF  6HEBCE  AND  ASIA  HINOB.- 

Introdnction. 

A.  Pujcmvi  AHATOUAir  axs  ru-Bau.E!<ic  Rilioiox. 

L  Sacred  Stones  and  other  Inanimate  Objects :  (1)  stones, 
pillars,  ndoiiiH,  Mo, ;  (2)  Ummea ;  (3)  weapons ;  (4) 
wooden  poMa 
n.  Sacred  Trees. 

in.  Sacred  Anhnals :  (I)  animals  as  parta  of  the  god ;  (2)  the 

bull;  (S)tba  goat;  (4)  the  sheep;  (6)  the  horse;  (6) 
the  swine ;  (7)  Che  bee ;  (8)  the  sacredness  of  domesti- 
cated aoinuils ;  (9)  domesticated  animals  as  sacriflce ; 
(10)  the  lion,  the  stag ;  (11)  the  serpent ;  (12)  saored- 
ness  of  wild  animals. 
IT.  Sacred  Places :  (1)  mountains ;  (2)  sacred  caves  and 
mountaia  glens:  (3)  sacred  springs  and  lakes;  (4) 
derelopment  of  the  sacred  place  into  a  religious  centre 
or  Hieron ;  (6)  sacred  places  in  the  reli^on  of  Greece. 
T.  Belation  of  tiie  original  anieonie  religion  to  image- 
worship  :  (I)  ooextstence  of  the  two  kinds  of  worship ; 
(2)  votive  fanagea  and  rapresantatioiis  of  the  Deity ;  (3) 
shrines  {naoC). 

TI,  The  Divine  in  homan  fonn  and  chanoter:  0)  the  Oreat 
Mother ;  (2)  the  growth  of  mj-thology  as  the  story  of 
the  Oreat  Mother ;  (8)  mytlu  of  the  goddess  and  the 

1  iJ-l.v,  -a  .  I  T\!Li  .  


god ;  (4)  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Divine  nature. 
TIL  Bitual  and  Ceremonial :  (1)  the  origin  of  ritual ;  (2)  the 
Mysteries ;  (3)  nature  of  the  M>-sterie8 ;  (4)  the  char- 
acter of  the  Fnrygiao  and  the  Greek  Mysteries ;  (6)  the 
growth  of  ritual :  (6)  purification  ;  Q)  confession ;  (8) 
approaching  the  Deity ;  (9)  priests ;  (10)  Atsrot. 
nil.  Influence  on  Society  and   Life:   (1)  marriage;  (2) 
hierodmtloi ;  (31  women  guards ;  (4)  selt-muulation ; 
(6)  burial ;  (6)  brotherhoods  and  guilds ;  (7)  govern- 
ment and  administration;  (8)  household  pntegii; 
(9)  religious  influences  on  social  conditions. 
IX.  History  and  Chronology :  (l)developroent  of  the  Anatolian 
Religion  in  history ;  (2)  local  oivetsity  in  Anatolian 
Beligiou ;  (t)  chronology 
B.  Tiia  HtLLEno  Biuaios. 
I.  Early  Greek  Religion. 
II.  Greek  Religion  and  Greek  Law. 
III.  The  Elements  of  Hellenic  Religion. 
IT.  The  Growth  of  Hellenic  Religion  :  (1)  continuity  of  de- 
velopment ;  (2)  growth  of  mrthology ;  (3)  polytheism 
and  the  Hellenic  unity ;  (4)  formation  of  the  Hellenic 
Pantheon ;  (6)  the  Hellanlc  Beligion  an  ideal ;  (G) 


theorr  of  the  Hellenic  Pantheon ;  (7)  moralization  ol 
the  Hellenic  gods ;  (8)  the  Daimones  and  the  Divine  in 
the  physical  world ;  (9)  restrictions  on  the  nature  ol 
the  gods ;  (10)  State  gods  and  gods  within  the  State ; 
(11)  extension  of  the  wordiip  of  a  god ;  (12)  State 
recognition  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Beligion ;  (IS)  the 
Hellenic  Beligion  a  part  of  the  Oity-State;  (14)  tlia 
Hellenic  conception  of  piety. 
T.  The  Hellenic  dassiilcation  of  deities  as  Olympian  and 
Chthonian :  (1)  Hellenism  and  the  thought  of  death ; 

(2)  the  Olympian  and  the  Chthonian  gods, 

VX.  The  Religion  of  ApoUo  and  the  Delphic  Oracle  (L,  R.  F.). 
C.  Latek  Divslophbist  of  Belioior  n  tbb  Guik  Wold. 

I.  Religion  in  Literature  and  Philosophy, 

II.  The  attitude  of  St.  Paul  to  Greek  Phuosophy. 

lIL  Dwradation  of  the  Hellenio  Religion :  (1)  foreign  in- 
fluence ;  (2)'susceptibility  to  foreign  religious  influence ; 

(3)  manner  in  which  foreign  religion  entered  Greece : 

(4)  itinerant  priests ;  (6)  magic ;  (6)  the  woiship  of 
living  men  as  deities. 

IT.  Religion  of  the  Gneco-Asiatic  cities. 
T.  Decay  and  death  of  the  HeUenlc  Religion. 
Litenture. 

The  religion  of  the  Greek  peoples  and  of  the  races 
which  lay  between  Hellas  and  the  strictly  Oriental 
nations,  in  communication  with  both,  influencing 
and  influenced  by  both,  is  a  subject  which  can 
hardly  be  omitt^  in  a  survey  of  the  religions 
which  came  into  immediate  relation  to  Christi- 
anity in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  history ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  subject  which  at  the  present  time  b  hardly 
susceptible  of  adequate  treatment  within  narrow 
space.  The  antiquities  of  the  meet  notable  Hellenic 
cults  have  been  much  investigated,  though  not 
always  in  a  very  intelligent  fashion  or  with  a  proper 
conception  of  the  religious  bearing  of  the  details 
so  carefully  and  laboriously  collected.  Hence  the 
religious  ideas  and  conception.s  entertained  by  the 
various  tribes  of  Greece,  often  differing  widely  from 
one  another,  have  hardly  been  sufficiently  oraerved 
and  studied  in  their  gradual  evolution;  and,  in 
fact,  evidence  is  so  scanty  in  regard  to  most  of 
them,  that  it  ia  doubtful  if  the  attempt  oonld  be 
successful. 

If  the  religion  of  the  strictly  Greek  tribes  is  still 
very  obscure,  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  what 
may  be  called  the  half -Greek  peoples*  of  Aaia 
Minor.  This  is  a  subject  still  almost  unstudied, 
or  studied  occasionally,  in  a  haphazard  way,  parti- 
ally, and  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  religion 
of  Greece  proper.  This  way  of  entering  on  the 
study,  under  the  bias  and  colouring  influence  of 
Greek  prepossession,  is,  we  believe,  mjurions,  and 
has  caused  much  misam>rehension.  One  should 
rather  begin  the  study  of  Greek  religion  from  Ada 
Minor,  both  as  being  more  primitive  in  many  of  its 
forms,  and  as  having  sent  into  Greece  a  series  of 
religious  waves  which  strongly  affected  that  coun- 
try. At  a  later  period  the  Greek  influence  returned 
over  Asia  Minor,  and  overran  it  in  a  superficial 
wa^  ;  but  this  new  period  in  religion  was  oroadly 
different,  and  easily  distin^ishable  from  the  older 
and  truly  Anatolian  period.  It  is  necessary  to 
begin  afresh  In  that  country,  to  collect  and  classify 
ana  value  the  religious  facts,  and  on  this  basis  to 
give  an  account  of  the  religion  of  the  peoples ;  but 
that  is  a  great  work,  which  is  far  too  large  for  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  article.  Probably  the  most 
useful  way  at  present  will  be  to  state  as  simply 
and  clearly  as  possible  the  views  which  the  writer 
is  disposed  to  hold,  avoiding  disputation  and  argu- 
ment, and  therefore  making  little  reference  to 
discrepant  views,  except  where  such  reference  is 
the  shortest  way  of  stating  the  subject  clearly. 
This  gives  unavoidably  an  appearance  of  dog- 
matism, which  the  writer  can  only  apologize  for 
as  the  necessary  result  of  the  attempt  to  make  the 
subject  clear  in  small  space :  if  the  views  of  others 
were  stated,  either  the  article  would  become  a 
confusing  congeries  of  irreconcilable  theories,  or  it 
would  grow  too  large  in  estimating  and  discussing 

*  On  the  meaning  which  we  attaxdi  to  this  term  'lialt-Gnsk, 
see  the  following  paragraph. 
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other  views.  It  is  also  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  writer's  views  are  founded  on  a  far  from  com- 
plete snrvey  of  the  facts,  and  are  liable  to  correc- 
tion, doubtless,  in  many  details,  if  the  opportunity 
Bhould  ever  be  granted  him  of  writing  a  complete 
acconnt  of  Anatolian  religion ;  but  the  general 
principles  are  the  result  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  interest  and  occasional  study,  and  are  not 
ukely  to  be  much  changed  by  farther  thought.* 

The  phrase  'half-Greek  races'  is  not  used  in  an 
ethnological  sense  in  this  article.  It  does  not 
imply  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  non-Greek  blood  in 
any  race.  It  is  employed  to  indicate  a  gradual 
shading  off  of  character,  as  one  proceeds  from 
Greece  proper  towards  the  East.  The  view  which 
we  take  is  that  even  the  tribes  of  Greece  proper 
were  far  from  uniform  in  blood  and  stock.  'The 
Hellenic  idea  and  civilization  which  those  tribes 
evolved  was  far  too  many-sided  to  arise  among  a 
homogeneons  nation :  there  were  combined  in  its 
composition  a  great  variety  of  characteristics  con- 
tributed by  various  tribes  of  very  diverse  character, 
nursed  and  matured  amid  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  seas  and  lands  that  touch  and  mingle 
in  south-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  lands 
that  border  on  the  Mgeaa  Sea  were  pre-eminently 
the  nursing-home  of  Hellenism,  and  the  further  we 
go  from  it  the  more  faint  and  evanescent  become 
uie  traces  of  the  Greek  spirit.  Hellenism  is  only 
partially  a  racial  fact ;  it  denotes  also  a  genenu 
type  of  intellectual  and  political  development,  of 
inoustrial  education  and  artistic  achievement. 

The  ^int  of  view  from  which  we  start  may  be 
stated  in  outline  m  follows.  {I)  The  religion  of 
the  Anatolian  race  or  races,  in  its  origin,  was  to 
a  considerable  extent  an  idealized  presentation  of 
the  actual  life  of  tiie  time,  exhibiting  a  Divine 
model  and  authorization  for  the  existing  customs 
and  institutions  in  family  and  society  and  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

(2)  Their  religion  was  the  authority  for  the  laws 
and  rules  on  which  rested  their  industry  and  a^- 
cultore  and  general  well-being.  Perhaps  it  origin- 
ally taught  uiose  rules  to  a  simple  people,  in  which 
case  the  knowledge  embodied  in  them  probably 
belonged  at  one  time  to  the  priests  alone.  Cer- 
tainly, the  sanction  for  the  rules  was  religious :  the 
violation  of  them  was  punished  by  tne  Divine 
power  throngh  sickness,  whether  disease  of  any 
part  of  the  body  or  the  general  indefinite  fact  of 
fever,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  consuming  of 
the  body  and  strength  by  Divine  fire. 

(3)  The  Divine  power  was  the  ruler  of  the  people, 
acting  through  its  visible  representatives,  namely, 
the  kings  or  priests:  there  is  everjr  probability 
that  the  king  was  the  priest :  the  priest- kings  or 
priest-dynasts  are  a  most  eharactenstio  feature  of 
Anatolia. 

This  is  obvionsly  the  reli^on  of  a  comparatively 
civilized  people,  not  of  a  Mtrbaroos  race.  And  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  from  the  outset  that 
we  are  not  investigating  the  origin  of  the  religious 
forms  which  are  described  in  the  following  pages : 
we  are  attempting  to  understand  clearlr  and 
state  precisely  the  religions  ideas  of  a  population, 
possessing  an  ordered  system  of  government  of  a 
peculiar  and  well-marked  charaS«r,  surrounded 
DV  many  equipments  and  devices  and  implements 
of  an  arraficial  and  developed  character,  practising 
both  agTicultnre  and  a  very  highly  developed 

*  In  the  CUUl  and  Bithopriet  afPhrugia,  L  and  IL,  the  praaest 
writer  wu  groping  his  wmjr  to  the  viewn  now  expreaud  in  put  A. 
A  ooneldeimble  portion  of  put  B  was  written  in  1879-81,  end 
needed  hutlly  uijr  chuige  to  sdapt  it  to  the  writer's  present 
view*.  In  view  of  recent  theorise  it  should  be  added  tiiat  the 
view  bete  sdTooated,  as  to  the  way  In  which  pn-Hellenia 

religion  deraioped  into  Hellenic,  remains  "  "  " 

since  18S1,  bat  Ute  name 
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system  of  treating  domesticated  amninls  and 
adapting  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

A  question  of  extreme  interest  and  importanca 
is,  how  far  any  signs  of  progress  and  development 
can  be  observed  in  the  religion  which  we  are 
studying.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  tlierc  can 
be  detected  anjrtliing  in  the  way  of  growth  from 
within,  of  elevation  of  the  religious  idea  and  of 
the  moral  standard  in  the  application  of  religion  to 
life,  such  as  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
history  of  Hebrew  religion.  On  the  whole,  the 
history  is  one  of  deterioration  and  degradation 
rather  than  one  of  elevation.  Any  improvement 
that  does  take  place  seems  rather  attributable  to, 
and  fully  explamed  by,  the  meeting  of  different 
races  with  different  religious  ideas  corresponding 
to  their  differing  social  and  family  organization ; 
and  is  probably  not  caused  by  any  mind  working 
from  within  the  religion,  unfolding  and  vitalizing 
the  germs  of  truth  which  it  contained,  and  burning 
away  the  envelope  and  accretion  of  accidentia 
idolatrous  forms  that  clung  tb  it.  We  use  inten- 
tionally these  last  words,  tor  it  will  appear  that 
the  fundamental  and  essential  idea  inithe  Anatolias 
religion  is  not  strictly  idolatrous,  and  that  the  de* 
velopment  in  polytheism  and  image-worship  was 
gradual,  and  was  external  and  accidental  rather 
than  natural  and  necessary. 

A.  PmuiTIVB  ANATOLIAH ASD PRS'HELLBXIO 

Religion.  —  In  treating  this  subject,  reference 
must  often  be  made  to  primitive  Greek,  or,  as  it 
maybe  called,  Pelasgian  worship (anticipatins  part 
B,  §§  I,  II),  which  illustrates  the  Anatolian  religion 
so  remarkably  as  to  demonstrate  that  some  intimate 
relation  once  existed  between  them.  We  must  here 
simply  assume  the  relationship  withoat  inquiring 
into  its  nature. 

I.  Sacbed  Stokes  akd  other  inakimatb 
Objects. — As  a  preliminary,  we  may  ask  what 
traces  of  the  worship  of  inanimate  things  can  be 
observed  in  Asia  Minor  or  Greece,  and  what  is  the 
idea  involved  in  this  worship!  Many  examples 
are  known  of  such  things  Ming  regarded  with 
deep  religions  veneration. 

(1)  Stones,  Pillars,  Cclumnt,  etc — A  rude  and 
shapeless  stone,  which  had  fallen  from  heaven 
{Surweiift),  doubtless  a  meteorite,  existed  originally 
at  Pessinos,  and  was  brought  to  Kome  about  B.a 
204 ;  it  is  a  type  of  many  other  similar  stones 
at  Orchomenos,  Thespite,  Synnada,  Adada,  etc. 
Many  of  these  stones  had  some  approximate  regu- 
larity of  shape,  sometimes  perhaps  accidental,  in 
other  oases  distmctly  due  to  numan  workmanship. 
Such  were  the  conical  or  roughly  pyramidal  stones 
in  the  temples  at  Paphos  (of  Aphrodite),  Perga 
(Artemis),  Delphi  (Apollo),  etc. :  obelisks,  oolomns, 
and  stones  of  a  distinctly  tetragonal  shape  are 
indicated  in  many  other  cases :  above  all  other  gods 
in  Greece  such  stones  or  pillars  were  connected 
with  Hermes,  and  called  Hermaia  or  Hermai.* 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  many  sacred  stones 
had  primarily  a  pnrpose  in  family  ufe  or  sooial  or 
political  organization.  Boundary  stones  or  (armtni 
were  erected  by  mutual  agreement  between  dis- 
putants, and  were  consecrated  by  every  religious 
sanction  known  at  the  time,  by  ceremonial,  and 
by  a  curse  on  the  violator  or  remover;  and  the 
belief  indubitably  was  that  the  ceremonies  of  erec- 
tion and  consecration  bad  caused  Divine  power 
and  life  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  stone :  tliis 
Divine  power  demanded  worship  in  recognition 
and  propitiation,  and  was  able  and  ready  to  punish 
neglect  or  violation.  The  terminiu  was  valuelese 

Till.  S4. 6).  Theae  Etrmaia  were  coliimna,  or  heape  of  stonei^ 
or  single  stonea.  A  nsefnl  oolleotton  of  ancient  authorttin 
will  be  fbnnd  In  Mr.  IL  W.  de  Tisaer's  treatise,  d«  Qraetnm 
dift  nen  fVsrsnMta*  h/ummmm  veeism,  Leyden,  iaO(L 
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onlesB  it  was  respected  and  mviolate :  hnnian  need 
yras  urgent  that  it  should  be  respected,  bnt  mere 
human  power  was  unable  to  make  it  so :  accord- 
in^ljr,  the  Divine  power  was  invoked  to  supply  tbe 
dehciency,  and  by  proper  rites  was  brougut  down 
and  caused  to  dwell  in  the  pillar  or  the  stone. 
One  of  the  ceremonies  proper  to  tbe  colt  of  such 
sacred  stones  was  tbe  pouring^  of  oil  on  them ;  and 
in  general  a  similar  ceremonial  to  that  described 
in  §  II  was  practised.  Similarly,  in  a  house  any 
peculiarly  important  bearing  member,  a  central 
plllax  or  roof-tree,  was  placed  under  Divine  protec- 
tion by  invoking  the  Divine  power  to  reside  in  it. 

In  all  cases  there  is  but  one  method  and  one 
principle.  The  more  urgent  man's  need  is,  and 
the  more  important  for  his  life  and  well-being  any 
stone  or  erection  is,  the  more  does  it  become 
necessary  to  make  the  Divine  power  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  stone.  In  other  words,  the  stone 
becomes  a  Beth-el,  or  '  House  of  God ' ;  the  pillar 
embodies  the  god  Hermes. 

The  subject  in  its  bearing  on  early  Greek 
religion  has  been  admirably  treated  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Evans  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  '  Myceniean  Tree 
and  Pillar  Cult'  {Joum.  of  Sell.  Stud.  1901,  pp. 
W-203),  which  will  henceforth  be  regarded  as 
fundamental  in  this  department,  though  it  will 
doubtless  receive  development  and  improvement 
■ad  correction  in  details  from  both  the  author  and 
others.  The  preceding  remarks  will  show  why 
the  objection  recently  raised  against  Mr.  Evans' 
theory  in  Joum.  of  Hell.  Stud.  1901,  pp.  268-275, 
cannot  wMgh  with  ns :  the  objection  is  that  many 
of  his  examples  of  'sacred  pillars'  are  obviously 
■tmctnral  members,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
considered  to  have  any  religious  purpose :  we, 
however,  hold  that  the  structural  importance  pro- 
duced the  sacred  character  of  the  'pillar.'  The 
sa«n«dnese  of  rude  purposeless  stones  was  perhaps 
due  to  'false  analogy,'  that  fruitful  agencjr  in 
Uionght,  and  should  be  regarded  as  not  primitiTe, 
bat  cases  of  d^radation. 

Probably  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  rnde 
meteoric  stone  was  worshipped  because  it  bad 
itHen  from  heaven,  and  was  obviously  and  nn- 
mistakably  a  mark  and  sign  and  example  of  Divine 
activity  and  power.  Similarly,  it  seems  beyond 
doubt  that  the  boundary  stone,  or  the  supporting 
member  of  the  family  home  and  roof,  is  made 
into  a  dwelling-place  of  Divine  power,  in  order 
tibat  human  nmds  may  be  satisfied  by  Divine  aid. 
The  same  principle  of  interpretation  must  be 
applied  in  many  other  cases  where  the  stone  was 
neither  in  itself  an  object  useful  to  man,  nor 
marked  by  its  natural  character  and  origin  as 
Divine.  It  was  often  urgently  necessary  to  pro- 
tect a  locality^  for  the  common  use  of  men,  and 
this  was  done  in  a  similar  way  by  setting  up  one 
vt  more  sacred  stones  in  it ;  but  m  such  cases  the 
■acred  stone  was  an  addition,  and  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure  or  equipment. 

In  a  town  it  was  urgently  required  that  the 
street,  the  oommon  propor^  and  a  necessary  con- 
venience for  all,  should  be  mviolate  and  properly 
kept  and  respected  by  the  dwellers  or  passers-by. 
The  common  need  was  guaranteed  by  the  sacred 
Bermai  or  pillars,  which  were  made  the  residence 
of  Divine  power  by  charming  it  into  them  through 
the  proper  ritea ;  and  misdemeanour  in  the  street 
•r  encroachment  on  it  was  thus  constitnted  a  dis- 
respect of  the  divinity,  and  pnnished  by  him. 

In  a  more  developed  state  of  society,  roads  lead- 
ing from  city  to  city  were  probably  put  under 
Divine  protection  in  a  similar  way ;  and  the  sacred 
stones  were  commonly  made  useful  to  human  re- 

auirements  by  having  distances  engraved  on  them, 
ttoa  becoming  milestones.*    But  such  stones 


generally  belonged  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
thought,  when  men  refused  to  consider  a  stone  the 
abode  of  Divine  power.  On  the  Roman  Imperial 
roads  they  were  dedicated  to  the  Emperor,  and 
thus  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Imperial 
god  incarnate  in  human  form  on  the  earth.  The 
god  and  the  stone  are  in  this  stage  separated  in 
thought,  but  tbe  stone  remains  sacred  in  a  new 
way  as  the  property  of  the  god. 

A  meeting  of  three  roads  or  streets,  as  an  im- 
portant point,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Divine  power.  When  the  anthropomorphic 
tendency  bad  become  strong,  the  Divine  guardian 
of  the  triple  crossing  was  represented  as  the 
goddess  (under  the  name  Helcate  in  Greece) 
Mrith  three  faces,  looking  to  the  three  ways  (just 
as  in  Italy  the  god  protecting  the  archway  and 
the  door  was  represented  with  two  faces  looking 
in  the  two  directions).  But  before  the  anthropo- 
morphic idea  had  gained  full  strength,  there 
was  doubtless  some  other  way  of  symbolizing 
the  Divine  guardianship  of  the  meetmg  of  the 
ways ;  and  the  suggestion  seems  obvious  that  the 
symbol  was  the  tnskeles,  three  human  legs  and 
feet,  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  and  typify- 
ing the  walkmg  of  men  along  the  three  ways 
which  radiated  from  tbe  meeting-place  (compittiin). 
Little  is  known  with  regard  to  this  form  of  cultus, 
except  in  Rome,  where  the  feast  of  the  Compitalia 
was  an  important  part  of  the  city-religion ;  but 
few  will  doubt  that,  as  streets  ana  roads  became 
important,  a  cultus  corresponding  to  the  CompUalia 
developed  in  primitive  Anatolia.  In  the  coinage 
of  Anatolia  the  triskelei  is  almost  entirely  eon- 
fined  to  the  cities  least  affected  by  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, in  Pisidia,  Isauria,  and  early  or  inner  Lycia. 
Moreov^  the  epithets  TputiMtot,  rerpajcipewot,  ap- 
plied to  Hekate-oelene,  are  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood as  applying  to  the  goddess  who  guards  the 
trimmn  or  the  quadrivium. 

It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  maintained  that 
in  man^  other  places,  where  we  know  only  that 
in  primitive  thought  a  stone  was  regarded  as  sacred 
and  made  the  object  of  worship  in  uie  Greek  world, 
the  fundamentGLl  character  was  the  same.  The 
stone  was  worshipped  as  home  and  symbol  and 
proof  of  Divine  power — a  power  able  and  ready  to 
respond  to  hnman  needs.  See  also  below,  (2),  and 
S  IV  (1). 

As  Greek  thought  developed  in  the  direction  of 
anthropomorphism  and  polytheism,  there  arose  an 
opinion  that  the  old  sacred  stone  was  either  a 
representation  and  image  of  a  god,  the  rudest  be- 
ginning of  a  statue,  or  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  god. 
Such  views  seem  not  to  be  original  and  genuine 
religious  conceptions,  but  mer^y  philosophic  in- 
terpretations by  which  more  developed  thought 
tried  to  bring  primitive  religions  facts  into  con- 
formity with  itself.  Thus  the  pillars,  mentioned 
above,  in  streets  and  open  places,  which  were 
originally  called  agyiai  or  agyieis,  were  regarded 
as  altars  or  re_presentations  of  a  Deity,  sometimes 
Helios,  sometimes  Dionysos,  but  most  commonly 
Apollo ;  and  Agyieus  was  then  usually  regard^ 
as  an  epithet  oi  Apollo.  The  Greeks  themselves 
hesitatM  whether  to  call  the  pillars  altwrs  or 
statues  of  Apollo,  a  sure  proof  that  neither  de- 
scription was  complete  ana  true.  The  pillars  or 
stones  in  open  places  and  gymnasia,  by  roads, 
at  boundaries,  originally  ana  commonly  styletl 
Hermai,  i.e.  embodiments  of  Hermes,  came  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  statues  of  Hermes,  and  were 
developed  accordingly  in  art,  as  we  shall  see  in 
tbe  ensuing  psj-agraph. 

The  institution  of^  sacred  stones  was  modified  bv 
another  influence.   Art  was  engaged  in  the  service 

•  Sea  Btnui,  iv.  p.  M ;  BuMy,  Biit.  Com,  om  fiafoMsiw 

p.  219. 
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of  the  anthropomorpbic  tendency  in  religion,  and 
wrought  out  ideal  expression  in  human  form  of 
the  various  gods :  the  types  of  gods  and  god- 
desses were  elaborated,  and  distinguished  from  one 
another,  in  the  ruder  stage  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  symbols  and  equipments,  but  in  the  more  de- 
veloped and  perfected  stage  by  the  varying  artistic 
expression  of  the  idealized  conception  of  each  deitj 
as  an  individual  character.  Alongside  of  this 
rapid  progress  in  the  artistic  presentation  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  Divine  character  as  different  per- 
sonal gods  in  human  form,  there  was  another  line 
of  development,  through  wliich  the  sacred  pillars 
(which  still  continued  to  be  erected  in  numbers 
during  this  more  developed  period)  were  made  to 
assume  more  resemblance  to  the  human  form. 
The  top  of  the  pillar  was  carved  into  a  bust,  and 
parts  of  the  body  were  indicated  on  the  sides: 
such  figures  were  commonly  called  Hermai,  and 
Greek  art  developed  the  type  at  a  later  time  in 
various  ways,  making  the  ousts  portraits  of  real 
human  persons.  In  all  such  cases  art  takes  the 
view  tliat  the  pillar  is  a  rude  statue  of  some  deity 
or  hero,  and  makes  additions  or  modifications  to 
bring  out  this  character  more  clearly. 

The  epithet  of  meteoric  stones,  StoTtr/is,  was 
sometimes  transferred  to  certain  very  archaic 
statues,  about  which  the  legend  grew  that  they 
bad  fallen  from  heaven :  sucli  was  the  case  witn 
the  rude  figure  of  barely  human  form  in  which 
Artemis  of  Ephesns  was  represented  (Ac  19"). 
The  nature  of  those  rude  old  idols  will  be  more 
fully  considered  in  §  III  (1)  and  S  V  (1). 
'  (2)  Thrones. — ^The  ancients  mention  many  stones 
in  Greece  which  were  said  to  derive  their  sacred 
character  from  having  been  the  seat  of  deities  or 
heroes  (who  in  these  cases  may  usually  be  regarded 
as  deities  degenerated  in  popular  legend).  Such 
were  the  Agelastos  Fetra  at  Eleusis  (or  at  Athens) 
on  which  Demeter  sat  sorrowing  for  her  lost  Kora,* 
or,  as  another  legend  said,  where  Theseus  sat  before 
descending  to  Hades;  the  chair  of  Manto  at  Thebes, 
the  stone  of  Telamon  at  Salamis,  etc  The  bed  of 
Actceon  at  Plateea  and  various  other  stones  may  be 
classed  with  these.  The  Omphalos  at  Delphi  is 
often  represented  with  Apollo  sitting  on  it. 

In  Asia  Minor  there  are  examples  of  rocks  cut  to 
the  rough  form  of  a  seat.  The  'Throne  of  Pelops' 
in  Sipylus  beside  Ma^esia  (Pausanias,  13.  7)  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  rock-cutting, 
forming  a  sort  of  broad  seat,  or  platform  with  a 
Ymck,  on  the  highest  point  of  an  early  rock  citadel 
on  the  slope  of  Sipylus,  about  4  or  6  miles  east  of 
Magnesia. 

Dr.  Reiohel  has  elaborated  these  facts  into  a 
theory  of  Throne- worship :  viz.,  that  the  Divine 
nature,  not  yet  represented  in  personal  human 
form,  was  symbolized  by  the  throne  or  seat,  which 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  its  presence. 

Some  of  Dr.  Ueichel's  examples  of  Divine  thrones 
rest  on  his  own  far-fetched  and  almost  certainly 
erroneous  explanations ;  t  in  other  cases  the  re- 
corded story  about  a  Divine  or  heroic  throne  may 
be  only  a  later  popular  explanation  of  an  older 
religions  fact,  no  longer  understood.  But  whether 
that  aspect  of  his  theory  is  only  pressed  too  far 
and  applied  to  unsuitable  cases,  or  whether  it  is 
wholly  erroneous,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  another  and 
a  true  side  to  his  theory.  He  is  right  in  his  view 
that  before  the  period  of  images  and  image- worship 
we  must  admit  the  existence  of  an  imageless  wor- 
ship in  the  ^gean  lands  and  Asia  Minor  generally : 
a  Divine  power  invisible  to  man  was  approached 

*  A  similar  «ton«  ud  legend  probably  exiited  In  Aaia  Minor ; 
and  a  Chrietian  lonn  ««•  given  to  it  later ;  Me  Jmm.  of  HelL 
Stiid.  1882,>  M9. 

tSeeA.J.  Evans  in  Jiiiini.<trH«iI. /Stud.  1801,  p.  189;  Fritze 
in  RMn.  Mutmn,  ItOO,  p.  688. 


and  adored  ;  it  was  felt  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  in  the  growth  and  life  and  productivity  of 
nature ;  its  presence  and  power  were  symbolized 
and  envisaged  to  its  worshippers  in  various  ways, 
but  the  symbols  were  not  considered  as  images  oi 
likenesses  of  that  Divine  nature,  but  rather  as  its 
home  or  residence,  or  as  an  effect  and  exemplifica- 
tion of  its  power.  The  statement  of  Nicol.  Dam. 
Synag.  fr.  19  (p.  148),  and  Stobfeus,  Serm.  xliL 
p.  292,  that  the  Phrygians  did  not  swear  or  exact 
from  another  an  oath  (by  any  god),  probably  has 
some  reference  to  this  belief  in  a  Divine  nature 
without  images.*  On  this  topic  see  further,  §  V  (1). 

Dr.  Reiohel  has  erred,  as  we  believe,  only  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  has  developed  a  correct 
observation.  It  was  not  the  seat  or  throne  of  the 
formless  and  invisible  Divine  nature  that  was  in 
the  beginning  worshipped ;  for  the  very  idea  of  a 
seat  already  involves  the  attribution  of  something 
like  form  and  personality  to  the  power  which 
needs  and  uses  a  seat.  The  fundamental  idea  was 
that  of  the  home  and  abode,  or  the  origin  of  Divine 
power.  Out  of  this  springs  all  the  symbolism  and 
all  the  earlierphenomena  of  Anatolian  religions 
observances.  The  sacred  stone  or  the  sacred  tree 
is  the  home  of  the  Divine  nature :  the  cave  among 
the  wild  mountains,  the  simple  shrine,  are  easy 
developments  of  the  same  idea.t 

(3)  tVeapons. — Other  inanimate  objects  besides 
stones  were  made  the  object  of  worship.  The 
Alani,  a  rude  barbarian  tribe  south-east  of  the 
Black  Sea,  are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  naked 
sword,  which  they  fixed  for  the  occasion  in  the 
ground.  This  might  be  disregarded  as  a  savage 
custom  which  had  come  in  from  Central  Asia, 
were  it  not  that  one  of  the  reliefs — among  the 
most  important,  to  judge  from  its  size — portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  the  adytum  before  the  eyes  of  the 
initiated  at  Boghaz-Keui  (Pteria  probably),  east  of 
the  Halys,$  represents  a  gigantic  sword  stuck  in 
the  ground,  with  only  the  nilt  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Dlade  protruding.  The  hilt  in  itself  is  evi- 
dently a  symbol  or  representative  of  Divine  power, 
composed  of  two  pairs  of  animals,  evidently  lions, 
surmounted  by  a  human  head  wearing  the  tall 
pointed  hat  characteristic  of  the  supreme  god.  It 
IS  therefore  not  open  to  doubt  that  the  custom  of 
the  Alani  in  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ  was  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Anatolian  custom.  We  see 
clearly  that  the  sword  was  regarded  not  as  a  god 
in  and  for  itself,  but  as  a  synilral  of  a  vagne  per- 
vading Divine  power.  That  power  resides  mamly 
in  the  hilt,  not  in  the  blade,  and  is  moulded  not 
altogether  unlike  the  human  form,  and  yet  differ- 
ing essentially  from  it,  full  of  the  terror  and 
strength  of  savage  nature  embodied  in  the  four 
lions,  but  human-headed. 

If  some  tribes  worshipped  the  sword,  others  re- 
garded the  battle-axe  as  sacred.  The  difference 
obviously  arises  from  difference  of  warlike  custom : 
the  weapon  to  which  the  tribe  trusted  especially 
in  battle  was  esteemed  by  it  the  home  of  the 
Divine  strength  by  which  thev  conquered  and 
hoped  to  conquer.  In  Caria  and  in  Crete  the  axe 
appears  as  a  Divine  symbol.  We  may  oonfidently 
a.ssame  that  it  was  made  the  object  of  a  special 
cult,  like  the  Sword-god  ainon^  the  AlanL  Though 
this  is  not  exactly  proved  definitely  by  the  evidence, 
yet  the  importance  of  the  Canan  name  Labryt 
(bipennis,  'battle-axe')  in  Carian  religion  leaves 
little  doubt  on  the  point:  Labranda  was  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  the  worship  of  the  Caiian  god, 
who  was  actually  called  Ldbraundos,%  and  one  of 

*  The  Pontic  oath  by  Hen  Phumaket  (Stiabo,  p.  667)  to  lat« 
(ct.  p.  128) ;  but  Me  Soecher,  Selmt,  p.  122. 
t  On  theehrineMef  V(3);  on  the  aacred  cave,  I  IT  (ZX 
!  See  Perrot,  Hittoire  de  TArt  dam  tAtUiqwUi,  iv.  pp.  Ml; 


847 ;  Chantre,  Voyage  en  Cappadoei,  gives  the  latMt  aocoiiBt. 
I  Helleri'ed  aa  Zem  LabrmmdM. 
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Bnt,  even  more  nnniista^ably  the  sword,  the 
axe  WBS  a  symbol  of  a  Divine  power  felt  as  lying 
behind  it  and  expressing  itself  throngh  it,  ana  not 
as  a  power  or  a  terror  in  itself.  The  god  carrying 
the  battle-axe  on  his  shoulder  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  and  widely  diffused  symbols  in  east  Lydiaa 
and  west  Phrygian  coinage,  t 

We  notice  that  the  worship  of  the  axe  belongs  to 
the  Carians,  a  people  who  beyond  donbt  were  an 
immigrant  race ;  and  we  shall  see  among  them 
some  examples  of  divergence  from  the  Anatolian 
type  of  religion  (see  §  VI  (2)).  The  worship  of  the 
axe  must  be  regarded  as  also  a  divergence  from 
that  type ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  this  diver- 
gence is  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the 
Carian  race.  In  iha  same  way  the  worship  of  the 
■word,  though  traceable  in  the  religion  of  the 
central  plateau  in  the  earliest  period  known  to  us, 
is  probably  a  development  out  of  the  original 
Anatolian  type  due  to  pressure  from  the  east  and 
north-east.  The  east  Anatolian  type  of  cnltns  is 
of  a  much  more  bellicose  type  than  the  central 
Anatolian  (see  §  IX  (2)),  and  the  reason  indubit- 
ably lies  in  the  rough  and  warlike  character  of 
Uie  tribes  on  that  side,  such  as  the  Kardouchoi, 
modem  Kurds,  etc. 

(4)  Wooden  posts. — A  rude  wooden  post  was 
sometimes  worshipped  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
more  common  sacred  stone.  The  Divinity  at 
Snmos  was  originally  symbolized  by  a  wooden 
plank  ;  and  in  the  more  anthropomorphic  develop- 
ment, when  the  Divinity  had  come  to  be  thought 
of  as  the  goddess  Hera,  this  plank  was  called  the 
Milieet  statue  of  her.  Many  other  similar  stompB 
of  wood  experienced  the  same  development  in  an- 
thropomorphic thought. 

In  origin  some,  and  probably  most,  of  those 
•acred  stumps  or  planks  were  holy  trees,  decayed 
and  dead ;  t  and  tbej[  strictly  fall  under  g  II.  But 
in  other  cases  the  original  was  a  wooden  pillar  or 
ooltunn,  the  support  of  a  chamber  or  house,  and 
falls  under  the  dass  described  above,  §  I  (1) ;  this 
was  clearly  the  case  with  the  Dionysos  Kadmos  at 
Thebes,  described  by  Pansanias,  ix.  12.  4  (whicli  de 
Tisser,  88,  has  apUy  illustrated  from  Diod. 
Sic.  L  xxiiL  4). 

II.  Sacred  Treks. — The  worship  of  sacred  trees 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  religions  phe- 
nomena in  the  early  Greek  world.  The  ancient 
Homeric  hymn  to  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Troad 
(264-272)  mentions  that  the  life  of  the  mountain 
nymphs,  who  shall  nurse  the  goddess's  son,  is 
associated  with  the  life  of  the  sacred  trees,  which 
man  may  not  cut  down ;  and  that,  when  a  tree 
withers  and  dies,  the  nymph  dies  with  it.  The 
oaks  of  Dodona  were  Divine,  and  the  sonnd  of  the 
motion  of  their  branches  was  the  voice  of  the  god 
declaring  bis  wUl  and  revealing  the  future  to  men. 
The  bay  tree  of  Apollo,  the  olive  of  Athena,  and 
many  others,  had  doubtless  the  same  origin.  In 
later  time  the  popular  legend  often  attarhed  itself 
to  snoh  trees,  that  they  had  been  planted  by  some 
hero  or  Divine  figure  (so  with  two  oaks  at  Heraclea 
in  Pontns),  or  in  some  other  fashion  they  were  in- 
volved in  bis  life-history  (a  frequent  form  being 
that  the  god  or  hero  or  heroine  had  been  sus- 
peniled  from  the  tree).g 

The  worship  of  the  tree  was  conducted  on  pre- 

*  The  Carian  local  names  Laryma  and  LSryma  (both  bishop- 
rin)  mar  be  connected  (throi  gh  an  intennediaie  form  Lavrynta)  \ 
alao  Lobrint,  a  title  of  Cybele  at  Cyzicua. 

t  See  list  in  Head's  Catalainu  if  Coiiu  Br.  Mm. :  Xrydio,  p. 
CKxrlii. 

t  Examplea  in  great  numlierareanoded  tobyMaximnsTTriiu, 
T«l  1  (de  Vieeer,  p.  S8X 

I  The  oaln  at  Heraclea,  PUn.  Blf,  ztL  89.  On  the  whole 
sobject  Boetticher,  BaumtuUvSt  ia  fondamentol ;  but  Mann- 
hudt  and  many  other  writers  must  be  ooneulted. 
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cisely  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  image  in  later 
times.  It  was  clothed,  crowned,  adorned;*  pro- 
cessions were  made  to  it,  sacrifices  were  burnt  to 
it,  and  meat-offerings  laid  before  it.  People  prayed 
to  it  and  kissed  it  (Ov.  Met.  viL  631).  It  was 
impions  to  beneath  it  without  the  proper  rites 
(Ov.  Fast,  IT.  749).  It  was  wrong  to  pass  it 
without  some  token  of  respect  (Apnl.  itor.  1). 
The  fall  of  a  holy  tree  was  a  very  bod  omen  ;  and 
in  Rome  on  such  an  occasion  an  exauguratio  was 
performed,  as  there  had  originally  been  an  tn- 
auguratio  (Plin.  HN  xv.  20). 

Dedication  of  the  hcnr  has  always  been  the 
greatest  sign  of  devotion  to  any  deity ;  boys  dedi- 
cated their  hair  on  entering  manhood,  brides  before 
marriage,  married  women  at  the  birth  of  a  child ; 
and  in  Delos  it  was  customary  for  boys  and  bridal 
couples  to  dedicate  their  bur  under  the  olive  tree 
that  grew  on  the  grave  of  Hyperoche  and  Laodice. 

The  sacred  tree  was  the  pledge  of  the  presence 
and  favour  of  the  god,  and  on  it  therefore  depended 
the  prosperity  of  the  familv,  tribe,  or  State  which 
worshipped  it.  Such  belief  is  seen  in  reference  to 
the  fig  tree  in  the  fioman  forum,t  or  the  olive  in 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens ;  and  when  the  latter  put 
forth  a  new  shoot  after  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Persians,  the  people  knew  that  the  safety  of 
the  city  was  assured.  A  piece  of  the  sacred  tree 
was  a  pledge  of  security  to  tJie  Argo  and  to  the 
fleet  of  iGneas  (JBn.  ix.  92).  The  fate  of  Megara 
depended  on  an  olive  tree  (Plin.  HN  xvi  72). 

The  tree,  then,  was  on  earth  the  embodiment  or 
the  home  of  Divine  life ;  and  the  life  of  man  in 
some  forms  of  belief  was  connected  with  a  tree 
during  his  earthly  existence  and  passed  into  it  at 
his  death.  Like  the  gods,  men  are  often  said  to 
be  bom  from  trees.  Hesiod's  third  race  of  men 
were  bom  from  ash  trees,  and  Meleager's  life  de- 
pended on  a  piece  of  wood.  Area  was  bom  from 
Hera  and  a  plant  (see  below,  §  VI  (2^).  Talos  and 
Adonis  were  Dom  from  trees.  Most  instractive  are 
the  cases  in  which  the  tree  ia  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  hero's  grave.  Such  was  the  plane  t>ee 
on  the  tomb  of  Amycns  in  Bithynia :  Amyous  bad 
opposed  and  fought  with  all  strangen;  and  if 
any  part  of  his  tree  was  taken  on  hoard  a  ship, 
there  eumed  constant  quarrelling,  until  his  influ- 
ence was  got  rid  of  by  throwing  awaf  the  bough. 
Here  the  tree  is  evidently  the  embomment  of  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  person.  There  was  generally 
a  fountain  betide  the  tree,  as  at  I>o£>na  and 
Anlis. 

Moreorer,  transformation  into  a  tree  was  equiva- 
lent to  translation  to  the  company  of  the  gods :  and 
the  tree  became  then  a  sacred  pledge  forposterity, 
the  prototype  of  the  later  heroAshapeL  The  plants 
and  trees  which  grew  on  the  ntive  were  the  life 
of  the  buried  human  being.  Phemonoe,  the  first 
Pythia,  foretold  that  from  her  dead  body  would 
spring  herbs  which  would  give  to  animals  tiiat  ate 
them  the  power  of  showing  the  future  by  the  state 
of  their  entrails.  Thus  she  would  live  on  with 
men.  And,  simUarly,  the  plants  on  graves  made 
a  connexion  between  the  deceased  and  this  world : 
an  Athenian  law  (Ael.  Var.  Hist.  5.  17)  punished 
with  death  any  one  who  cut  a  holm-oak  growing  in  a 
sepulchral  ground  (heroon).  From  this  sprang  the 
later  custom  of  planting  gardens  in  cemeteries. 
Many  passages  in  literature  allude  to  the  sympathy 
between  the  dead  man  and  the  trees  or  plants  on 
his  grave.  On  that  of  Protesilans  grew  plane 
trees,  whose  twigs  pointed  towards  Troy,  and  whose 
leaves  fell  sooner  than  those  of  any  tree  around.^ 

The  belief  in  holy  trees  has  lasted,  probably  un- 
broken, ii^Anatolia  through  Christian  times  down 

*  Theocr.  xriii.  4C. 
f  Pliny,  HN  xv.  20,  77. 

t  See  also  Paiu.  x.  6. 4 ;  Peniu*,  L  88;  Propertiui,  It.  &.  1, 7S. 
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to  the  present  day.  In  the  Acta  of  St.  Philettenu* 
a  ffcovo  of  tall  cypress  trees  at  a  place  in  Mjsia 
oalled  Poketos,  on  the  road  from  Nictea  and  the 
Rbyndacua  to  Cyzicas,  is  mentioned  as  the  chief 
seat  of  local  pagan  rites  in  the  4th  cent. ;  the  refer- 
ence probably  proves  that  the  grove  existed  or  was 
still  remembered  when  the  Acta,  a  late  composition 
bnt  embodying  a  real  local  tradition,  took  form. 
An  inscription  of  Sandal  (Satala  in  the  Lydian 
Katakekaumene)  mentions  the  punishment  in- 
flicted in  the  form  of  disease  by  the  gods  Sabazios 
■ad  Anaitis  Artemis  on  a  man  who  had  cat  their 
trees;  and  the  Mohammedans  still  believe  that 
disease  will  aflSict  any  one  who  cats  the  trees  on 
a  neighbonring  hUlocCt  Sacred  trees  were  hone 
with  garlands,  just  as  at  the  present  day  rags  and 
scraps  of  garments  are  tied  by  Mohammedans  to 
saored  trees  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  though 
this  practice  is  not  in  aooordaiice  with  the  spirit  or 
the  roles  of  their  religion. 

The  veneration  oi  the  sacred  tree  or  grove 
evidently  implies  tiie  idea  that  the  tree  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  Divine  life  and  power,  and 
that  be  who  maltreats  the  tree  injures  tue  Divinity 
that  live*  in  the  tree.  At  the  same  time,  the 
utilitarian  element  also  entered  here,  for  the  be- 
lief protects  and  safeguards  the  interests  of  men, 
•r  their  deep  feelings  of  respect  for  the  dead.  The 
trees  beside  a  village  were  useful  to  its  popula- 
tion, or  th^  were  sentinels  keeping  watch  over 
the  grave  of  the  dead.  The  worshippers  of  the 
Divine  power  ornament  the  tree  in  which  that 
power  is  manifested  with  garlands,  or  with  small 
representations  of  the  power  in  some  of  its  mani- 
festations :  and  out  of  the  latter  custom,  through 
growing  religious  degeneration,  springs  the  legend 
that  some  hero  (connected  with,  sometimes  a  mere 
impersonation  of,  the  Divinity)  has  been  suspended 
from  the  tree,  as  Marsyas  from  the  plane  near 
Cclsense  in  Phiygia,  or  Helena  from  the  plane  at 
Sparta  (Pans.  iu.  19.  10;  Theoo.  18.  43). 

III.  SA.OIUSD  ANHlAiiS. — That  various  animals 
had  some  religions  awe  attached  to  them  in  early 
Greek  and  A^tolian  religion  is  well  known ;  bnt 
the  nature  and  real  meaning  of  this  awe  are  far 
from  certain.  No  branch  of  our  subject  is  more 
obscure  than  thia ;  and  in  none  are  so  many  wild 
and  vague  statements  and  such  mixtnre  of  ideas 
cnrrent. 

The  question  of  sacred  animals  is  always  liable 
to  be  mixed  np  with  the  question  of  Totemism. 
There  are,  indulntably,  certain  facts  in  the  re- 
ligions ceremonial  and  symbolism  of  the  Greek 
peonlee  which  can  be  most  easily  and  naturally 
explained  as  survivals  of  Totemism.  But  we  can- 
not think  that  Totemism  held  any  place  in  Greek 
or  Anatolian  religion  as  it  presente  itself  to  our 
stndy.  Similarly,  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba  in 
Mecca  is  an  old  fetish,  the  veneration  of  which  has 
survived  in  Mohammedanism ;  but  fetishism  is  not 
leally  an  influence  in,  or  part  of,  Mohammedanism. 
Many  survivals  of  pagan  rites  and  symbols  are 
apparent  in  the  developed  Hebrew  worship,  but 
they  did  not  touch  its  essence  or  affect  its  develoj)- 
ment  except  to  be  successively  eliminated  from  it. 
Similarly,  the  survivals  of  Totemistic  forms  in  the 
Greek  world  do  not  affect  our  study  of  its  religion, 
though  they  are  of  extreme  interest  to  the  arcnaso- 
logical  investigator.  The  religious  ideas  of  the 
tnbes  and  races,  whose  contact  and  intercourse  pro- 
duced the  form  of  thought,  religion,  and  civiliza- 
tion which  we  call  Hellenism,  were  raised  above 
the  level  of  Totemism  ;  and  even  the  earliest  Greek 
thought  did  not  understand  those  survivals  in  a 
TotoBiistic  way,  but  put  anew,  and  historically  in> 
eorreot,  interpretation  on  them  in  popular  legend. 

•  Aela  Banetarum,  19th  Hay,  p.  324. 

t  Uturim  ami  Bi^H.  tw  Eilayy.  Smynia,  1880,  p.  IM. 


Also,  the  form  of  religious  thought  in  which  the 
sacred  animal  was  regarded  and  worshipped  as 
being  actually  a  god  incarnate  is  not  characteristic 
of  Anatolia.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  idea  is 
in  the  Epheman  religion  of  Artemis  (7),  where  the 
goddess  was  the  queen  bee ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  actual  oee  was  worshipped.  The  ez> 
planations  of  sacrificial  rites  as  oeing  cases  in 
which  celebrants  kill  and  eat  the  sacred  animal 
as  the  body  of  their  god,  are  not  adnussibl^ 
except  perhaps  in  some  twnowed  rites  of  external 
origin. 

We  ma^,  with  some  confidence,  lay  down  the 
general  principle  (which  we  shall  find  confirmed  in 
several  instances  and  contradicted  in  none),  tiiat 
the  sacred  animals  of  Anatolian  religion  are  re- 
garded in  relation  to  a  more  generalized  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  power,  which  lies  behind  tliem 
and  finds  expression  through  them.  Hence  they 
are  often  represented  in  uie  rude  qrmbolism  oc 
primitive  Anatolian  art  as  associated  with,  or 
employed  in,  the  service  of  some  deity  or  Divine 
figure,  who  is  an  embodiment  of  that  higher  Divine 
power. 

(1)  Animals  as  parts  of  the  pod.  —  The  most 
typical  appearance  of  animals  in  this  way  is  as 
o^ers  or  supporters  or  companions  or  components 
of  gods.  A  god  or  goddess  is  often  shown  m  rude 
Anatolian  cut-representations  as  standing  on  aa 
animal  or  bird :  that  is  the  case  with  a  god,  pre- 
sumably Sandon  or  Baal-Tarz  (Hellenixed  as  Zeut 
Tarsios),  represented  on  coins  of  Tarsus,  with 
several  deities  on  the  religious  sculptures  in  the 
adytum  at  Boghaz-Keui,  and  with  various  small 
works  of  art  in  bronze  or  on  seals  or  in  other  forms. 
The  Horseman-god  described  below,  (5),  perhaps 
belongs  to  this  ctaus.* 

In  other  oases  the  figure  of  a  0>d  has  a  rough 
resemblance  to  the  human  form,  but  is  compoiied 
of  one  or  more  animal  forms,  supporting  a  hninaa 
head,  or  in  an  Egyptianizing  tjrpe  the  head  is 
that  of  a  beast  or  bird,  but  the  body  is  human  (as 
in  some  figures  at  Boghaz  -  Keni,  or  the  Black 
Demeter  with  the  head  of  a  horse  at  Phigalia  ia 
Arcadia). 

To  this  class  belong  the  representations  of  Cybele 
with  her  lions,  or  of  Artemis  with  her  stags.  In 
those  cases  the  earliest  known  types  show  the 
Deity  with  a  form  in  which  nouung  is  human 
except  the  head  and  perhaps  the  arms :  the  rest  of 
the  figure  is  a  mere  shapeless  non-human  mass  or 
stump.  The  B-nimiJa  stand  on  each  side  of  this 
central  figure.  In  one  case  Cybele's  lions  rest 
their  forepaws  on  her  shoulders,  t  Greek  art  took 
these  ancient  native  types  and  developed  them 
freely,  making  the  figures  of  the  goddesses  entirely 
human,  giving  beauty  and  dignity  to  them,  seating 
Cybele  on  a  throne  with  her  symbols  {patera  and 
tympanon)  in  her  hands,  representing  Arteuiia 
aiter  the  type  of  the  Greek  hunting  goddess,  and 
introducing  some  dramatic  motive  in  their  relation 
to  the  accompanying  animals :  the  goddess  plays 
with  the  animals  or  caresses  one  of  them  witii  her 
hand.  Sometimes  the  lion  reclines  in  Cybele's  lap 
like  a  pet  dog.    See  also  §  V  (3). 

In  such  representations  it  is  clear  that  the  origi- 
nal religious  conception  did  not  regard  the  Dei^ 
as  of  human  form.  There  is  suiiicient  resemblance 
to  suggest  at  lirst  sight  the  human  form  ;  but  at 
the  second  glance  the  differences  are  seen  to  be 
very  marked.  The  types  arose,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  the  way  of  votive  offerings.  The  worshipper 
offered  to  the  Divine  power  some  rude  representa- 
tion of  itself,  laying  this  on  or  near  the  stimsk  or 

•  a.  P.  Hill,  Catalogue  of  Coint  Brit.  Mut.:  CUicia,  p.  ITSJ 
Perrot,  HvHaire  de  fArt  dam  I'Antiq.  iv.  pp.  6S7-40,  MO,  T!% 
etc.  See  also  <  I  (8). 

t  JoitnuU  itfHeU.  Stvdin,  1884.  |k  245  ud  plMe. 
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hanring  it  from  the  tree,  which  waa  considered  to 
be  toe  home  of  the  Divinity.  The  representa- 
tion  rudely  embodied  the  vague,  nnformed  concep- 
tion entertained  hy  the  worshippers:  the  Divine 

Sower  was  not  wholly  nnlike  boman,  but  it  was 
ifTerent,  and  contained  the  strength  and  swift- 
ness or  the  teeming  productive  power  of  various 
aaimalfl. 

The  conception  of  the  Satvr,  a  half-hnman  half- 
bestial  form,  belongs  originally  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  dereloped,  first  in  Ionian,  and  then  in  general 
Greek  art.  The  more  strictly  Greek  conceptions  of 
Theasalian  Centaur  and  Arcadian  Pan  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  in  character.  The  Satyr-type 
varies  oetween  human  mixed  with  horse  and 
human  mixed  with  goat,  while  the  Centaur  is 
only  of  the  first  kind  and  Pan  only  of  the  second. 
Silenns  is  a  similar  idea,  of  Anatolian  origin  prob- 
ably, but  developed  in  art  more  on  the  human 
aide.  The  idea  in  all  these  figures  is  that  of  rude, 
free,  natural  life,  untrained,  unfettered  by  con- 
Tentions  and  ideas  of  merely  human  origin ;  this 
life  of  nature  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
Divine  life,  and  cornea  nearer  to  the  Divine  nature 
than  men  can  approach,  but  also  it  has  a  distinct 
human  side,  and  can  come  more  easily  into  rela- 
tions with  mankind  than  the  Divine  nature  can. 
Men  can  fay  stealUi  catch  and  force  to  their  will  * 
the  Satyr  and  Silenns,  who  are  thus  intermediaries 
between  the  Divine  and  the  human.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  figures  are  the  companions  and  servants 
and  associate  of  the  god  Dionysos,  a  deity  of 
marked  Anatolian  character.  In  another  respect 
they  are  a  means  of  mediating  between  the  Divine 
nature  and  mankind :  '  they  took  them  wives  of 
all  thjat  tbey  chose '  (Gn  t^.  Now  the  idea  lies 
deep  in  the  Anatolian  religion,  as  we  shall  see, 
thM  man  has  come  from  God  and  goes  back  to 
him  at  death  t  and  evidently  this  relation  between 
Satyrs  or  Sil«aii  and  human  women  is  one  of  the 
grotesque  developments  by  degradation  of  that 
Idea;  see  below  on  the  serpent  (11). 

(2)  The  bull  often  appears  in  surroundings  which 
•how  his  religious  significance:  in  one  case  he 
seems  to  be  standing  on  an  altar,  as  an  object  of 
worship  to  the  human  figures  looking  towards 
him-t  The  very  frequent  employment  of  a  bull's 
head  on  sepulchral  and  other  steles  and  on  sar- 
eophagi  at  a  later  period  evidently  originated  in 
the  sacred  character  of  the  animal,  and  had  at  first 
an  apotiopaio  purpose  (the  Divine  power  protect- 
ing the  grave),  but  became  purely  conventional 
and  ornamental  in  the  lapse  of^  time.  But  even  in 
the  above-mentioned  case,  where  the  bull  is  the 
object  of  worship,  a  glance  at  the  figure  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  is  worshipped  as  a  symbol :  he 
represents  and  embodies  the  generative  power  of 
■lUiure :  tban  lies  behind  him  the  Divine  power  of 
growth  and  life,  which  he  expresses :  in  this  char- 
acter he  played  a  part  in  the  Phrygian  Mysteries,  t 

(3)  The  goat,  which  is  mentioned  as  sacred  in 
the  worship  of  Leto  and  Lairbenos,  §  and  doubtless 
generally,  was  associated  with  Dionysos,  a  deity  of 
markedfy  Anatolian  character.  At  Laodicea  on 
the  Lycus  the  goat  appears  as  a  companion  of  the 
god  Aseis  (identified  with  the  Greek  Zeus,  and 
treated  as  an  epithet  of  Zens),  who  lays  his  hands 
on  the  horns  ot  a  goat  standing  beside  him.  In 
Greek  art  there  is  Imown  a  type  snowing  Aphrodite 
riding  on  a  goat,  which  may  probably  be  an  artistic 
development  of  an  old  schema  showing  a  deity 

*  ZaDophon,  Anab.  L  2,  sod  many  other  plaocs. 
i  PWTM,  p.  OflSt;  oL  p.  672: 

t  Tmift  tfitumi  mm!  rna^  nifm  ifitm,  '  the  god-bnll  b 
httier  ot  the  god-eeipent,  ud  the  lerpent  of  the  ooll,'  wu  » 
toranda  of  the  Pturgun  Mjntarie*  (Clemens  Alex.  Pntnpt.  ii.). 

f  See Boechef^e Ltxttum derjr.v. rem.  MythoUig<«,i. o.  ' Lair- 
bliwa'  (Drezler),  and  Banuajr,  CtHH  and  BUk.  if  Pkrygia,  i. 
fkUSt  Seeelwbeloir,^ 


standing  on  a  goat.  Such  also  is  a  late  Anatolian 
type  showing  Men  sitting  or  riding  on  a  goat. 

The  goat  and  the  ox  are  evidently  the  animals 
characteristic  of  a  pastoral  people  on  the  great 
plains  of  central  Asia  Minor;  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  so  useful  must  have  helped  to  give  them 
their  sacred  character.  Countless  herds  of  goats 
are  still  a  feature  of  the  great  plains  of  the  central 
plateau. 

Like  the  bull,  the  sacred  goat  is  doubtless  to  be 
understood  as  the  male  animal,  the  embodiment 
and  representative  of  the  productive  Divine  power 
regarded  on  the  active  side.  The  Divine  nature, 
as  we  shall  regarded  in  Anatolia  some- 

times as  complete  and  sexless,  but  more  frequently 
as  divided  into  two  Divine  beings,  male  and  female ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  life  nature  is  pictured 
in  the  cultus  as  the  mutual  relations  of  the  IHvine 
pair,  the  god  and  the  goddess. 

(4)  The  «A«ep  was  a  third  animal  of  great  im- 
portance on  the  pasture-land  of  the  plateau;  and 
there  is  evidence  that  it  was  sacred.  The  sheep 
was  worshipped  by  the  Samians,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Hermes.  MilchhiSfer 
vaArchdolog.  Zeitung,  1883,  p.  263,  Quotes  examples 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  ram  as  a  figure  on  graves 
in  Phrygia  and  Armenia. 

The  sacred  sheep  is  to  be  understood  as  the  ram. 
He  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Hermes  as  the 
goat  does  to  Dionysos.  It  is  a  ram  that  appears 
on  the  Anatolian  and  Armenian  tombs. 

(6)  The  horse  must  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
animal  (as  might  be  expected),  on  account  of  the 
widely-spread  representations  of  the  Horseman- 
god.  No  Divine  figure  is  so  common  in  the  later 
hieratic  art  of  Asia  Minor  as  this  deity.  He 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  many  cities  in  Lydia  and 
West  Phrygia,  and  on  rock  reliefs  as  well  as  on 
votive  steles  in  the  Pisidian  hill-country;  these 
are  almost  all  of  the  Boman  period,  but  the  type 
is  certainly  much  older.  In  many  cases  the 
Horseman-god  is  a  hero,  the  deified  form  of  a 
dead  man  (regarded  as  identified  with  the  god, 
§  VIII  (5)),  and  the  type  must  in  those  cases  be 
regarded  as  sepulchnu.  Hence  the  horse-head, 
which  appears  in  many  sepulchral  reliefs  in  Attica, 
may  be  taken  as  a  symboUo  indication  of  the  same 
type,  the  part  standing  for  the  whole.  In  those 
reliefs  the  deified  dead  is  usually  represented  as  a 
seated  figure  of  heroic  size,  and  the  horse-bead  in 
an  upper  comer  of  the  relief  indicates  in  brief  the 
type  of  the  Horseman-god,  which  is  another  form 
of  the  dead  man's  new  heroized  nature.  'The  horse 
was  probably  imported  into  Anatolia,  and  belongs 
to  a  later  period  than  bull,  sheep,  and  goat> 

(6)  The  stainr.. — Most  difficult  and  obscure  are 
the  questions  connected  with  the  swine.  There  is 
gooa  evidence  to  show  that  the  swine  was  sacreid 
m  the  Anatolian  religion.  In  Crete,  which  was  in 
strong  religious  sympathy  wiUi  Asia  Minor,  the 
swine  was  sacred,  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Mysteries  and  the  oirth  of  Zeus.  At  the 
Elensinian  Mysteries,  which  were  influenced  both 
from  Crete  and  from  Asia  Minor,  the  swine  con- 
stituted the  most  efficacious  and  purificatory  sacii- 
fice ;  the  Greek  purification  for  murder  or  homicide 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  and  the  Lydian 
ceremony  is  said  by  Herodotus  (i.  35)  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  Greek  (which  may  be  taken  as 
proof  that  the  rite  was  carried  from  Anatolia  to 
Greece).  In  Lycia  a  swine  is  represented  on  the 
Harpy  Tomb,  under  the  chair  on  which  sits  the 
heroized  or  deified  dead.  Small  pigs  of  terra-cotta 
or  porcelain  have  been  found  in  Lydian  graves.* 
The  older  and  general  Phrygian  custom  bad  at 
least  no  horror  of  swine.t 

*  Runsay ,  BiMtor.  Qtog.  <tf  Atia  Minor,  p.  n. 
t      p.  82. 
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But  this  Anatolian  custom  was  interfered  with 
by  a  new  influence,  namely,  the  Semitic  (or  perhaps 
we  ought  to  say  simply  the  Jewish)  and  Egyptian 
abhorrence  for  the  swine.*  This  ruled,  at  least  in 
later  time,  at  the  Pontic  Komana,  where  a  swine 
might  not  be  brought  into  the  city,  much  leas  into 
the  sacred  precinct  or  temple  of  the  goddess. 

Here  we  are  brought  in  view  of  two  op|>osing 
and  irreconcilable  ideas;  and  our  view  is,  in  aU 
such  cases,  that  these  contradictory  ideas  originate 
from  different  races  (or,  in  the  case  of  Jewish  re- 
ligion, from  the  inflnence  of  a  new  step  in  develop- 
ment). The  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret 
the  abhorrence  and  loathing  of  the  swine  as 
arising^  naturally  out  of  the  extreme  awe  and 
fear  Mrith  which  it  was  regarded  on  account  of  its 
high  supernatural  powers ;  but,  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple, anything  can  be  evolved  out  of  anything. 
There  are  two  opposite  conceptions  of  the  swine. 

According  to  the  one,  the  swine  is  a  sacred  and 
purifying  animal ;  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
Divine  natnie,  and  the  human  worshipper  uses  it 
to  cleanse  himself  so  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  come 
into  relation  with  the  Deity  —  sacrificed  a.8  the 
Eleosinian  and  Eteocretan  prelude  to  initiation 
or  marriage  [identical  rites,  §  VIII  (1)1;  not  eaten 
except  after  sacrifice  (see  (8),  (9),  and  Atb.  376). 

According  to  the  other  conception,  the  swine 
must  not  be  brought  near  the  Deity  nor  permitted 
even  to  approach  nis  neighbourhood,  any  one  who 
has  touched  a  swine  is  unclean,  any  one  who  habitu- 
ally comes  in  contact  with  swine  is  a  permanent 
outcast.  We  refuse  to  consider  that  these  two  op- 
posing views  have  a  common  origin :  they  belong 
to  two  irreconcilable  modes  of  thought.  The  ab- 
horrence of  the  Bwine  we  explain  on  grounds  of 
health :  in  a  hot  oonntry  the  flesh  of  the  swine  is 
not  wholesome,  and  in  the  development  of  thought 
and  religion  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine  this  was 
observed^ and  constituted  into  a  religiou  kw  for 
the  benefit  of  man. 

It  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  onoe  a  year  sacri- 
ficed a  swine  to  the  moon  and  Osiris,  and  ate  its 
flesh ;  and  in  Is  66"  we  hear  of  Jews  who  met 
secretly  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine  and  mice  as  a 
religious  rite.  But  these  are  natural  examples  of 
the  persistence  of  the  old  religious  facts  in  secret  or 
on  some  exceptional  occasion :  the  new  and  higher 
religion*  idea  cannot  wholly  extirpate  the  ancient 
idea :  the  old  superstition  has  a  hold  on  the  souls 
of  men,  and  usually  something  is  conceded  to  it. 
Onij,  the  Hebrew  prophets  would  concede  nothing, 
but  insisted  on  the  abeolnte  and  utter  abolition  of 
the  old  superstition :  that  is  one  of  the  numberless 
points  of  aistinction  between  Hebrew  religion  and 
all  other  ancient  leli^ons  which  oompeted  with  it. 

The  jtrinciple  lidd  down  in  the  {{receding  para- 
graph IS  one  of  great  importance  in  onr  subject. 
la  the  religions  history  of  the  Greek  tribes  we 
observe  numerous  cases  in  which  the  religious  idea 
of  one  tribe  overpowers  that  of  another  when  the 
two  tribes  come  together.  But  a  religious  fact 
rarely,  if  ever,  dies  utterly :  though  the  weaker,  it 
produces  some  effect  on  the  stronger,  and  one  of 
the  commonest  effects  was  that  a  secret  and  mys- 
terious p«»rformance  of  the  submerged  religious 
ritual  was  permitted  at  long  intervals.t  Thus 
human  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  in  rare  acts  of  ritual,  many  centuries 
after  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greek  tribes  had 
condemnea  the  idea  of  sacrificing  a  human  being. 
Another  way  in  which  the  submerged  religion 
maintained  itself  was  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
lowest  and  least  educated  classes,  and  in  rites 

*  Be*  Wledemuin,  Herodot'l  ZweUti  Buck,  p.  8S.  Ori^n,  e. 
Celt.  V.  4ft,  speaks  of  the  Eg}  ptian  prieats  aloae  M  nbiuning, 
which  ImpUea  •  relaxatioa  of  \mat, 

t  Sm  below.  I TII 


which  were  rejected  as  magical  and  irreligious  by 
the  higher  thought  of  the  people. 

The  rules  of  impurity  connected  with  the  swine 
are  also  a  subject  of  great  difficulty ;  and  here 
again  the  difficulty  seems  due  to  the  interlacing 
and  intermixture  of  different  reli<^ous  ideais,  no 
one  of  which  has  made  itself  absolutely  supreme. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  statement  is  sometimes 
made  that  the  worshippers  of  the  Lycian  and  Ana- 
tolian god  Men  Tyrannos  abstained  from  swine's 
flesh ;  yet  the  swine  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Divine  power  in  Lycia  (as  we  have  seen). 

Out  of  these  facts  a  very  elaborate  theory  that 
men  abstained  from  the  sacred  animal  as  being 
holy  can  be  sjxin.  But  the  abstaining  from  swine's 
flesli  in  the  ritual  of  Men  Tyrannos  was  merely  a 
very  brief  temporary  act  of  purificatory  prepara- 
tion, as  is  obvious  from  the  context,*  ana  did  not 
amount  to  a  permanent  rule  of  avoidance,  such  as 
obtained  in  Eg^y'pt  and  Palestine.  The  rules  of 
preparatory  purification  in  the  later  period  (our 
autljui'Itv  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  empire)  were 
much  influenced  by  analogy ;  and  this  case  proves 
nothing  as  to  tliu  real  and  original  theory  ruling 
in  the  worship  of  Men  Tyrannos. 

The  abstinence  from  swine's  flesh,  said  to  have 
been  practised  at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  was,  per- 
haps, a  much  more  serious  and  real  fact.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  mentioned  by  Pausanias  had  it 
been  a  mere  act  of  brief  occasional  |iurification  :  he 
records  it,  evidently,  as  standing  in  marked  con- 
trast to  tlie  ordinary  usage  of  Western  Anatolia 
(of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  whose  people  he 
had  chiefly  in  view  as  his  readers).  The  custom 
of  Pessinus  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  Semitic 
influence  gradually  spreading  westwards  over  Asia 
Minor. 

The  sacred  character  of  the  awine  in  early  Ana- 
tolian and  Greek  ritual  was  due,  beyond  all  doubt, 
to  its  being  considered  as  a  qrmbol  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Great  Mother.  It  was  the  domesticated 
sow,  with  her  teeming  littcov  of  young,  that  sng- 
gested  its  holy  character.  Thus  the  holiness  was 
foimded  on  similar  grounds  to  that  of  the  bull 
or  cow  and  the  sheep  and  the  goat :  the  animals 
which  were  most  useful  to  man  were  esteemed 
sacred,  as  the  gifts  of  God.  There  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt  that  the  method  of  domesticating  and 
caring  for  these  animals  was  considered  to  have 
been  revealed  bv  the  god,  who  continues  to  be 
their  patron,  and  whose  beneficent  power  towards 
man  is  manifested  in  them :  see  (8). 

The  wild  boar,  which  is  sometimes  connected  in 
mythology  with  the  Divine  nature,  would  derive 
his  sacredness  from  a  different  cause,  for  he  must 
be  classed  with  the  wild  animals  which  are  imper- 
sonations of  the  Divine  strength  and  swiftness  and 
might:  see  (10). 

(7)  The  Most  instructive  of  all  in  regard  to 
the  Divine  nature  is  tlie  bee.  The  bee  was  the 
sacred  symbol  at  Ephesus,  i.e.  the  bee  was  the 
type  of  the  goddess.  A  large  body  of  subordinate 
priestesses  connected  with  her  worship  were  called 
melistai,  the  working  bees ;  and  a  body  of  officials 
(who  were  originally  of  priestly  character)  t  were 
called  Usenet.  Now  there  was  a  mistake,  eommon 
in  Greece,  with  regard  to  the  sex  of  bees;  the 
queen  bee  was  thou^t  to  be  a  male,  and  callrd 
essen  or  jSotriXev's.  But,  when  we  look  at  the 
Ephesian  cult,  we  find  that  it  was  founded  on 

*  The  authority  la  a  piUr  ot  ■Jmoat  Ideotlaal  inacriptioiu 
frequently  published :  Dittenlieiser,  Syllofe,  No.  379,  CIA 
iii.  73,  74  ;  Foucart,  Ame.  Relig.  p.  219.  I^e  worshipper  must 
purify  bimself  kwi  rnifim  tuii  x**P^  ^  fvfmmk,  but  tAe  purifi- 
cation was  a  matter  o(  •  day,  and  after  waahingr  from  head  to 
foot  the  worshipper  could  enter  the  md'a  prewnoc  the  same 
day :  the  eating  of  garlic  and  gwine'a  flesh,  uke  the  third  (act, 
Is  implied  to  be  the  habitual  and  ordinaqr  wf  o(  lite  ot  th* 
woriiliippers. 

t  See,     .,  Pausaniai,  TiU.  U,  1. 
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a  true  knowledge.  The  goddess  was  the  qneen 
bee ;  and  her  image  makes  this  plain.  Her  oody 
has  only  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  human 
body,  bnt  has  the  outline  of  the  body  of  a  bee. 
What  arc  ordinarily  called  mamma  on  her  body 
are  not  so,  for  no  nipple  is  indicated :  they 
really  represent  egga,  ana  the  mass  of  the  body  is 
■imply  a  fcetA  ovary  or  skin  filled  with  ova.  The 
goddese  la  literaUy  indicated  as  the  one  great 
mother  of  all  life  in  the  commnnity.  The  etsenes 
are  the  male  bees  or  drones,  who  do  no  work.  The 
melisiai  aie  the  female  and  working  bees,  in  whom 
the  aeznal  character  is  undeveloped  (see  §  VI  (3)). 
The  resemblance  between  the  constitution  of  the 
swarm  or  community  of  bees  and  that  of  the 
primitive  Anatolian  community,  as  described  in 
I  VIII  (3),  (7),  is  striking. 

The  resemblance  is  even  more  striking  in  re- 
spect of  the  life-hiatoir-  of  the  Mother -Goddess 
and  of  the  queen  bee ;  but  this  will  be  treated  in 
!  VI  (3).  Taking  this  in  conjunction  with  the  pre- 
ceding ranarks  about  the  Divine  power  and  life 
under  the  bee  form,  we  see  clearly  that  the  place 
of  the  bee  in  the  cnltus  implies  such  knowledge  of 
its  habits  as  would  be  impossible  without  careful 
observation  and  intelligent  methods  of  treatment. 
This  is  merely  one  example  of  the  wisdom  and 
•kill  applied  to  the  utilization  and  domestication 
of  animals  in  the  ancient  Anatolian  theocratic 
system.  The  arts  of  domestication  were  rooted  in 
religion.  The  remarkable  practice  of  self-mutila- 
tion as  a  religious  act,  characteristic  of  Phrygian 
worship  (§  VIII  (4)),  seems  clearly  to  have  origin- 
ated from  the  rule  (divinely  given,  as  was  sup- 
posed) of  mutilating  in  the  same  way  oxen  and 
other  domesticated  animals,  and  from  the  natural 
mutilation  of  the  bee  (§  VI  (3)). 

(8)  The  sacredness  attaching  to  domesticated  ani- 
maU. — It  is  obvious  that  the  sacred  character  of  the 
animals  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned  rests 
ultimately  on  their  domestication  and  their  useful- 
ness to  man.  This  suggests  that  some  of  the  arts 
of  domestication  may  nave  originated  on  the  great 
Anatolian  plateau,  where  the  conditions  are  exceed- 
ingly favourable,*  and  where  the  existing  traces 
show  that  a  large  population  and  great  cities 
were  found  where  now  for  many  centuries  only  a 
very  sparse  sprinkling  of  nomads  and  a  certain 
numbes'  of  small  Tillies  have  existed.  That  a 
Ugh  degree  of  skill  was  reached  in  the  domestica- 
tion of  animals  is  also  certain.  Valuable  breeds  of 
animals  were  artificially  produced  by  intelligent 
cross-breeding.  Of  these  the  Angora  goat  still 
survives ;  and  the  secret  of  its  breeding  is  still  care- 
fully treasured  and  ooneealed.i'  That  the  secret  of 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  wool  lies  in  breeding 
IS  pointed  oat  el8ewhere,$  on  the  aathorit;^  <n 
practical  experience;  and  the  natural  probability 
of  this  explanation  (which  has  never  oeen  men- 
tioned elsewhere)  is  admitted  as  obvious  some 
high  authorities  to  whom  it  has  been  mentioned. 
Bat  the  breed  (rf  the  Coloesian  sheep  with  its 
glossy  violet  fleece,  and  the  glossy  black  -  fleeced 
sheep  of  Laodicea.  have  entiieljr  disappeared ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  those  artifidal  breeds  were 
tiirough  carelessness  allowed  to  d^enerate.g 

(9)  Domesticated  animeUt  as  saenJUse. — No  doubt 
need  be  entertained,  though  the  fact  cannot  be 
definitely  demonstrated  by  extant  evidence,  that 
the  life  of  all  domesticated  animals  was  sacred. 
Their  existence  was  so  important  to  man  that  it 

*  See  ui.  on  '  Oeogi^>hlcal  Oondltloiii  detemiinlng  Histoiy 
mA  Beliglon '  In  the  OtofrapMaU  Journal,  Sept  1802,  p.  272 : 
ne  eleo  below,  OS). 

t  We  eunot  Moept  the  view  edrocated  by  aome  dictiaguished 
Oemiao  wiiten,  (fiat  the  Angon  got  me  Inttodiioed  from 
Central  Aria,  and  b  a  natutaUv  diatinot  ■pactei. 

1  Bamiay,  IwiprtaSmi    ISiriey,  p.  tTSS. 
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must  be  guaranteed  and  protected  by  the  strongest 
reli^ouB  sanctions.  To  slay  the  ox  or  the  sheej 
or  the  goat  or  the  swine  was  an  act  of  impiety. 
Among  the  Phrygians  it  was  a  capital  crime  t« 
slay  an  ox  used  in  ploughing.* 

Yet  there  can  be  equally  littie  doubt  both  that 
the  flesh  of  the  animals  was  wanted  as  food  and 
that  they  were  needed  as  oflerings  in  sacrifice. 
Here  two  religious  laws  come  into  collision  with 
one  another.  A  quaint  and  evidently  very  archaic 
ceremony,  which  was  preserved  among  the  people 
of  Athens  (a  race  characteristically  autochthonous 
and  Pelasgian),  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the 
difficulty  was  met  The  ox  for  sacrifice  was 
selected  by  a  sort  of  chance,  the  one  being  taken 
which  first  came  forward  out  of  a  herd  to  eat  the 
com  scattered  on  the  altar  near  which  the  animals 
were  driven.  The  ox  thus  selected  was  slain  for  the 
sacrifice ;  but  the  ministers  who  slew  it  with  axe 
and  knife  fled,  and  in  their  absence  the  weapons 
which  had  killed  the  sacred  animal  were  tried  and 
condemned,  and  punished  for  sacrilege  by  being 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  flesh  of  the  ox  was 
eaten ;  its  skin  was  stufied  with  straw,  and  the 
stufied  animal  was  harnessed  to  a  plough,  t 

The  character  of  the  ceremony,  as  an  expiation 
of  the  apparent  crime  of  slaying  the  sacred  animal, 
is  clear.  The  god,  in  his  kindness  to  man,  has 
shown  how  the  guilt  may  be  avoided  or  diverted, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  animal  can  be  enjoyed  by  man 
without  suffering  the  due  penalty.  The  name  of 
the  sacrifice,  t4  Bov^ivia, '  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  slaying  of  the  ox,'t  makes  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  clear.  Probably,  in  the  origin,  the 
killing  of  an  ox  (not  a  common  act  in  agricultural 
life),  nerhaps  even  the  killing  of  any  sacred  animal, 
was  aJways  accompanied  with  that  elaborate  cere- 
monial, and  made  a  religious  act.  The  ox  was 
induced  to  commit  an  act  of  impiety  in  eating  the 
sacred  barley  and  wheat  on  the  altar ;  any  guilt 
involved  in  slaying  him  was  visited  on  the  muraer- 
ing  weapon ;  and,  finally,  the  pretence  was  gone 
through  that  the  ox  was  still  ready  to  be  used  for 
its  ordinary  agricnltnral  work. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the 
Bovmhonia  as  the  slaying  in  the  harvest  season 
of  the  ox  which  represents  the  spirit  of  vegetation : 
the  ox,  as  the  Divme  being  who  constitute  the  life 
of  the  crop,  is  supposed  to  be  slain  at  the  harvest 
(as  Lityerses  in  Phrygia  was  slain  by  the  sickles  of 
the  reapers).  This  attempt  is  supported  by  an 
incorrect  interpretation  of  the  word  Bonphcmia, 
as  'the  slaying  of  the  ox.'  The  explanation  is 
forced  and  unsatisfactory,  and  may  be  considered 
as  an  example  of  the  extreme  to  which  excellent 
scholars  are  sometimes  led  in  trying  to  adapt  a 
theory,  which  famishes  the  correct  explanation  of 
many  usages,  to  other  usages  which  it  aoes  not  suit. 

A  Phrygian  inscription  throws  some  light  on 
this  subject.  The  goat  is  there  mentioned  as 
sacred.  A  certain  person  confesses  to  have  sinned 
because  he  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  goat,  though 
the  animal  had  not  been  oftered  as  a  sacrifice  with 
the  proper  ceremonial :  he  atones  for  the  sin,  and 
acknowledges  the  iustice  of  the  penalty  with  which 
the  god  has  visited  him.§ 

*  NIo.  Damaso.  in  Dlndoif,  HM.  Onw.  Uin.  1.  p.  148. 

t  The  aooounta  o<  the  ceremony  vary  a  little  as  regard* 
details :  see  Ur.  J.  O.  Fnzer'a  Oolden  Bough',  toL  ii.  p.  2Mt. 

I  TliiB  aenae  of  the  plural  ia  typical  and  oomnion :  Ajit 
ymu,  '  U>e  dicumatanoea  connected  with  the  birth  o(  Zeua,' 
andaoon.  A  talae  interpietation  of  the  word  Bwfaxa  la  alluded 
to  in  tbe  next  paragraph. 

{  See  Caitt  and  BiAopriet  of  Phrygia,  L  pp.  188,  UO.  Tb* 

K resent  writer  has  there  adopted  an  explanation  suggeated  to 
im  by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  which  would  take  the  crime  to 
consist  in  eating  goats'  flesh  at  alL  But  It  ia  more  prolwU* 
that  the  crime  lay  in  eating  it  without  flrat  offering  the  animal 
in  aacriflce.  Either  of  tbe  two  different  aenaea  given  to  at 
in  the  two  ezplanatioiis  la  grammatically  poiribla. 
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(10)  The  lion,  which  is  so  often  associated  with 
Cvbele,  ia  also  found  in  art  as  the  supporter  on 
wnich  a  deity  stands.  Like  the  bull,  and  doubt- 
less for  the  same  reason,  the  lion  was  taken  as  a 
common  ornament  on  tombstones — originally  with 
a  protective  meaning,  later  as  a  mere  conventional 
figure— especially  in  Phrygia  and  Pisidia.*  Simi- 
larly, the  stag  was  the  regular  accompaniment  of 
Artemis,  and  appears  carrying  a  deity  on  an  early 
Anatolian  8eal.T 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacrednees  of 
these  two  animals,  the  lion  and  the  stag,  springs 
from  their  being  the  most  typical  representatives  of 
wUd  natural  lue  in  its  strength  and  its  swiftness. 
These  two  typical  wild  iLnimii.l«  are  connected 
intimately  ana  characteristically  with  the  Divine 
nature  as  female,  i.e.  with  Cybele  or  Artemis. 
That  side  of  the  Divine  nature  bulked  far  more 
largely  in  old  Anatolian  religion  than  the  male 
side.;  The  Great  Goddess,  the  All-Mother,  plays 
a  much  more  characteristic  and  commanding  part 
than  the  god,  who  is  often  pictured  as  her  attend- 
ant, and  as  secondary  to  her.  The  life  of  nature  is 
commonly  represented  as  female.  The  spirits  of 
the  trees  and  moontains,  the  lakes  and  forests,  are 
the  Nymphs,  described  oftea  as  if  they  led  a 
sexless,  separate  existence,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  examples  of  the  other  conception,  which 
brings  them  into  association  with  the  Satyrs  or 
Sileni  and  makes  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of 
nature  spring  from  the  relations  between  the  male 
and  the  female  divinities. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  pair  of  lionesses,  not  of  lions, 
that  appear  on  the  most  ancient  Phrygian  Lion- 
Tombs  and  on  the  Gateway  at  Mycente.  Bat  the 
sex  is  not  always  emphasized ;  and  artistic  con- 
siderations prolHibly  contributed  to  determine  the 
ultimate  preference  for  lions  and  stags,  so  that 
these  were  regularly  represented  as  companions 
even  of  the  goddesses  Cvbele  and  Artemis:  the 
mane  and  the  horns  maae  the  male  «.ninial«  more 
picturesque  and  striking  types. 

But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any  oniversal 
rule  of  sex.  If  male  Divinity  is  symbolized  by 
the  ram  or  he-goat,  there  are  certain  to  be  some 
cases  in  which  the  female  Divinity  must  be  repre- 
sented by  the  female  animal  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  mythological  tale  or  the  cult-act.  These  less 
nsual  and  less  typical  instances,  which  need  not  be 
quoted  in  detau,  do  not  reaUv  interfere  with  the 
general  rule  of  sex  which  has  Seen  stated. 

(11)  The  terpent,  however,  was  pre-eminently 
the  sacred  animal  in  Anatolian  and  Greek  religion. 
It  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  the  Great 
Mother.  It  appears  and  disappears  in  a  mysteri- 
ous way.  In  many  Greek  temples,  and  especially 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  on  the  Acro- 
polis at  Athens,  a  sacred  serpent  dwelt :  it  was  fed 
by  the  priests,  and  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  em- 
bodiment or  guarantee  of  the  Divine  presence  in 
the  temple.  This  idea,  however,  was  below  the 
religious  level  of  the  highest  Greek  literature,  in 
wliioh  it  does  not  make  much  appearance ;  bat  it 
played  a  great  part  in  popular  belief  and  super- 
stition, as  well  as  in  actoal  ritnaL  Especially,  a 
serpent  with  larce  cheeks,  called  pareias,  which 
was  believed  to  be  friendly  to  man  and  hostile  to 
dangerous  serpents,  was  considered  holy,  and  used 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Mysteries.  In  the  sacred 
draiita  enacted  in  the  Mysteries  the  god  in  the 

*  For  Phrj'gio,  we  Jmtnuil  0/  Urltenic  Stvditt,  1882,  eta  For 
Phridia,  see  Sterrett,  Wo{ft  Expedilinn,  pp.  91-93.  The  present 
writer  has  seen  many  other  Pisidiaa  or  Isaurian  examples. 
Rohde  (PiycAs,  p.  679)  thinks  that  the  Hon  was  used  as 
denoting  the  fourth  gni»  ia  Mithraic  initiation,  and  Cumont 
(Jfonuta.  nbU.  an  OuU  d*  Mithras,  p.  ITS)  inclines  to  agree 
with  him.  This  cannot  b«  oonrect.  It  leavM  the  sex  out  o( 
aooount :  see  the  two  toUowing  pangrapha 

t  Penot,  op.  eit.  iv.  p.  771. 
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form  of  a  serpent  became  father  of  the  god-bull  by 
Kora  or  Persephone  his  daughter  (see  the  quo- 
tation in  note  to  §  III  (2)) ;  and  the  initiated 
fondled  a  pareia*  serpent  m  imitation  ol  this.* 
Hence  the  idea  that  human  life  is  of  Divine  origin 
took  the  form,  in  regard  to  some  special  heroes, 
{e.g.  Alexander  the  Great)  that  a  serpent  was 
their  father. 

The  idea  that  the  serpent  is  a  representative  of 
the  Divine  life  appears  in  various  forms:  a  serpent 
was  intimately  associated  vnxh,  and  almost  th« 
embodiment  to  human  eyes  of,  ./Gsculapias  ot 
Asklepios,  of  Sabazios,  of  Zeus  Meilichioe,  and  in 
genenil  of  most  heroic  and  daemonic  conceptions, 
and  of  the  departed  dead.  Naturally,  tbe  animal, 
which  often  took  up  its  residence  in  graves,  was 
regarded  by  popular  superstition  as  the  embodied 
spirit  of  the  dead ;  and,  when  a  serpent  took  pos- 
session of  any  grave  in  this  way,  thei«  was  a 
general  tendency  to  regard  the  person  ther«  buried 
as  being  peculiarly  active  and  efficacioos,  i.e.  as  a 
hero.t  The  dead  man,  again,  has  become  identi- 
fied with  the  Divine  nature ;  and  the  serpent  there- 
fore is  peculiarly  representative  of  the  Divine  nature 
in  its  Chthonian  aspect,  t.e.  as  connected  with  the 
world  of  death.  The  Agathoe  Daimon,  a  Chtho- 
nian power,  associated  with  the  earth  and  the 
riches  of  the  earth,  is  represented  by  a  serpent 
(sometimes  with  a  human  bead).   See  B,  §  V. 

The  worship  of  the  god-serpent  at  Hierapolia 
and  Laodicea  in  the  Lycus  valley  ^  has  played 
some  part  in  the  formation  of  Chri.stian  legend: 
the  sacred  serpent  is  there  called  the  Echidna,  and 
is  described  as  the  powerful  enemy  of  St.  Joba 
and  St.  Philip. 

The  belief  in  the  eacredness  of  the  serpent  was 
practically  disregarded  by  the  majority  of  Greeks 
m  the  classical  period,  and  despis^  as  a  supersti- 
tion unworthy  of  an  educated  person ;  but  some 
peculiarly  sacred  serpents,  such  as  that  of  Athena 
Polias,  retained  a  hold  on  general  opinion.  MUan 
mentions  that,  of  all  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks, 
only  the  Argivee  refrained  from  Killing  serpents. 

(12)  Sacrednesso/ wild  animals. — Obviously,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  appearance  that  the  sacredness 
of  the  above-mentioned  wild  animals  in  this  early 
religion  was  founded  on  dread  of  their  power,  and 
anxiety  to  propitiate  them.  The  facts  as  stated 
are  ausolutely  opposed  to  that  opinion.  More- 
over, in  the  region  of  Asia  Minor  which  we  take 
to  be  the  centre  and  origin  of  its  religious  ideas, 
the  great  central  plateau,  wild  animals  can  hardly 
have  been  a  serious  danger  within  historical  times. 
The  country  is  open,  and  there  is  such  total 
absence  of  cover  §  that  beasts  of  prey  cannot  have 
existed  in  any  numbers.  The  Austrian  traveller 
Sane  quotes  tne  statement  of  Von  Moltke,  that  tiie 
great  plains  are  the  most  perfectiy  level  known  in 
the  world.  As  a  rule,  they  are  and  have  been  for 
thousands  of  years  so  bare  and,  apart  from  human 
work  and  provision,  so  unproductive,  that  litUe 
wild  life,  and  none  of  the  greater  savage  animals, 
could  be  supported  in  them.  In  such  a  level 
country  deer  would  be  a  difficult  prey  ;  and  when 
human  skUl  wrought  oat  some  irrigation,  found 
water,  where  it  was  not  accessible  on  the  sur- 
face, by  sinking  very  deep  wells,  and  introduced 
great  nerds  of  domesticated  animals,  the  wild 
beasts  which  were  able  to  prey  on  sheep  or  oxen 

Siic  Sptitutr  it  imr  ttrtt,  iitkxifjuttt  T*w  niijrMf  rSt  nj^^yfiutm 
(Clemens  Alex.  ProtnpL  iL  16 ;  of.  Amoblua,  v.  £1 ;  Foucait, 
Let  Amoeiatioiu  Seiigituttt). 

t  Strictly,  every  d^d  man  was  a  hero ;  but  such  ones  were 
heroes  par  exctilmee. 

X  Ramsay,  CUiet  and  Biihoprie*     Phrygia,  L  pp.  61,  87. 

{The  central  plains  wer«  known  as  ixybm,  the  treeleM 
region,  two  centuries  before  Christ,  in  the  Srst  glimpse  of  them 
that  the  records  permit;  Mtd  othw  ooosiderMioiis  show  that 
UUs  state  bad  existed  for  •  long  time  pnvtoady. 
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or  goats  could  shelter  themselves  onljr  in  the 
broken  ground  of  the  sarronnding  niounttvins,*  and 
in  some  of  the  isolated  mountain  peaks  of  the 
plateaa  (for  others  of  those  plateau  mountains  are 
singularly  bare  and  shelterless).  Thus  the  greater 
beasts  of  prey  must  hare  been  from  a  very  remote 
period  few,  and  regarded  in  practical  lite  as  an 
object  of  the  chase  and  of  sport  to  the  rulers  and 
the  nobles  (in  whatever  form  nobles  existed) ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  condition  of  things  fostered 
the  t«nden(^  to  regard  them  as  sacred  by  some 
sort  of  religioos  substitute  for  a  game  law. 

Again,  serpents  are  neither  very  numerous  nor 
at  all  dangerous.  Various  quite  harmless  species 
occur  in  moderate  abundance,  and  a  few  are  said 
to  be  venomous,  but  death  from  the  bite  of  a 
serpent  is  practically  unknown  in  the  coimtry. 
Yet  the  scantiness  of  the  population  in  recent 
centuries,  and  the  small  extent  of  agriculture, 
have  given  full  opportunity  for  wild  me  to  in- 
crease to  its  natural  limits. 

Accordingly,  for  a  period  of  four  thousand  years 
or  more,  wild  animals  in  the  plateau  must  probably 
have  derived  their  sacredness  from  other  considera- 
tions than  the  terror  and  danger  that  they  caused ; 
and  the  evidence  of  religious  facts  is  clear  that  the 
«rinn  lay  in  their  noble  qualities  of  strength  and 
■vrutness,  and  in  their  association  with  the  Divine 
nature  living  free  in  the  wild  and  mountainous 
districts.   See  also  above,  (10). 

IV.  Sacred  Places.— (1)  Mountains.  — li  a 
atone  could  be  holy,  much  more  could  a  great  rock 
or  a  mountain  be  regarded  as  the  home  or  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Divine  power,  t  Mount  Argteus, 
the  lofty  mountain  whicli  towers  above  Caaarea 
in  Cappadocia  to  the  height  of  nearly  13,000  feet, 
was  regarded  as  a  god  or  as  an  image  of  the  god, 
and  by  it  men  took  a  solemn  oath :  on  the  coins  of 
Ctesarea  it  is  the  regular  type,  taking  the  place 
which  the  ima^e  of  a  god  occupies  in  most  coins 
of  Hellenic  or  HeUenized  cities.  On  coins  of  Pros- 
tanna  in  Pisidia,  Mount  Viaroe  is  represented  in  a 
similar  way,  and  it,  too,  was  evidently  regarded  by 
the  i>eople  who  dwelt  near  it  as  the  holy  mountain. 
The  identification  proposed  in  the  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Ana  Minor  (p.  407)  for  Mt.  Viaros  rests 
chiefly!  on  a  certain  similarity  in  the  situation 
of  the  lofty  peak,  which  towers  over  Egerdir  and 
the  great  lake  called  by  the  ancients  Limnai, 
to  Airbus  rising  out  of  the  level  Cappadocian 


Then  in  general  it  is  probable  or  certain  that 
the  Great  God  was  adored  on  the  tops  of  other 
mountains.  An  example  from  another  Cappado- 
•ias'hill  is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  on  the 
•imimit.S  The  lofty  mountain,  now  called  Hassan 
Daf^  10,000  feet  nigh,  north-west  from  Tyana, 
aeems  to  have  borne  the  same  name,  Argatus,  as 
the  CtBsarean  mountain  ;  and  in  that  case  it  prob- 
ably had  a  similar  sacred  character.  The  Bithy- 
nians  worshipped  Zeus  under  the  names  of  Papas 
('  father ')  and  Attis  ||  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

In  the  rock-temple  at  Boghaz-Keui,  one  of  the 
figures,  evidently  a  personage  of  great  importance 
CO  account  of  his  Bize,ir  is  represented  as  standing, 
or  tftther  striding,  with  his  feet  on  the  summits  of 
two  mountains.  The  Divine  nature  rests  on  the 
mountains,  and  is  at  home  on  their  summits, 
just  as,  in  other  representations  on  the  walls  of 
the  same  natural  temple,  several  deities  stand  on 

*  The  present  writer  bw  there  seen  bean  and  booK  often ; 
penthen  wd  leomrda  are  reported  to  aziit. 

t  imt  KmmmUmmK  xai  But  Mm  ipim  nmi  iyu3^  (Max,  ^r. 
8) ;  grarea  on  bill-tora,  Puobstein,  Beiim  in  Kl.  p.  228. 

t  The  order  of  Bierocles  and  tbe  establisbed  identiiloation  of 
■nrronndingcittes  place  Proetanna  somewhere  thatiL 

I  Ramaay,  in  AiB.  Comtp.  Hell.  1883,  p.  322. 

I  Surely  Attii  miut  mean '  Ung '  or '  pnnoa,' 

Y  Penot,  Bitain  d*  VArt,  It.  p.  eSS. 


their  own  sacred  animals.  *  Again,  in  that  same 
rock-temple,  several  of  tbe  sacred  animals  stand 
with  their  feet  placed  on  the  top  of  high  squared 
pedestals;  and  the  so-called  'Niobe'  on  Mt. 
Sipylns,  which  is  beyond  doubt  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Crbele,  sits  with  her  feet  resting  on  two 
similar  peae3tai8.t  Those  pedestals  are  probably 
to  be  interpreted  as  holy  pillars  (such  as  those  at 
Gnossos  in  Crete,  pictured  in  Mr.  Evans'  article. 
Journal  o/  Hellente  Studies,  1901,  p.  110).  The 
present  writer  formerly  interpreted  them  as  moun- 
tains but  in  the  art  as  practised  at  Boghaz- 
Keui  the  type  of  the  sacred  mountain  was  rounded 
in  form  and  oroken  in  outline,  and  it  seems  haidly 
permissible  to  suppose  that  two  types  so  different 
were  employed  there  simultaneonisly  to  indicate 
the  same  conception. 

The  truth  may  indeed  probably  be  that  the 
sacred  stone  when  imshaped  and  rude  derived  ita 
holiness,  in  some  cases,  from  b^ig  Togarded  as 
representative  of  the  sacred  monntun,  the  part 
standing  for  the  whole  (vast  as  the  bull's  head 
stands  for  the  god-bull,  gul  (2)),  or  the  miniature 
for  the  vast  reality.  The  omphalos,  on  which 
Apollo  sita  or  stands,  would  then  be  a  sort  of 
miniature  of  the  mountain  which  is  hia  Divine 
abode. 

It  seems,  at  any  rate,  beyond  doubt  that  origin- 
ally any  great  mountain,  such  as  Mt.  Argsns, 
was  considered  sacred,  because  on  it  there  rested 
a  vague  formless  Divine  presence  and  Ppwer,  whose 
might  dominated  the  country  round.  This  becomes 
all  the  more  clear  when  one  considera  tiie  sacred 
caves :  see  the  following  paragraph. 

(2)  Sacred  eaves  ana  mountain  glens.  —  Many 
sacred  caves  are  known :  as,  for  example,  Steunos, 
the  cave  of  Cybele,  near  Aizani,  described  by  Mi 
J.  6.  C.  Anderson  in  Annual  of  British  Seh.  Ath., 
1897-8,  p.  S6 ;  the  cave  of  Leto  or  Cybele,  beside 
Hierapolis,  described  in  Cities  and  "Bishoprics  of 
Phrygia,  L  p.  89 ;  the  care  of  Z«ns  on  Mt.  lAdbb  in 
Crete,  recently  excavated  by  Mr.  Horarth;  etc 
All  these  are  caves  in  the  mountains,  lonelj,  far 
from  cities,  full  of  the  impressiveneas  and  religions 
awe  of  wild  and  majestic  nature.  Along  with 
cares  in  the  stricter  sense  we  may  class  deep 
gorges  and  glens  among  the  mountains,  in  which 
holy  places  of  Anatolia  were  often  aitnated.  Th^ 
are  roofed  with  the  sky,  instead  of  with  a  oorering 
of  rock. 

In  those  caves  and  gorges  the  Dirine  jtower 
was  not  worshipped  in  any  visible  embodiment. 
The  human  mind  was  impressed  by  the  vague 
formless  presence  of  the  Divine  nature  in  such 
solitarr  plsMies,  and  went  there  to  worship.  So, 
in  modem  times,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  romantic 
gorge  of  Ibriz,  where  the  great  springs  ot  the  river 
of  Cybiatra-Heraclea  tlow  forth  from  the  rook  in 
surroundings  of  impressive  grandeur,  tbe  rude 
peasants  from  the  neighbouring  village  coma  and 
tie  a  rag  to  the  tree  by  the  great  fountain ;  and, 
if  you  ask  the  reason  why  thev  do  so,  they  reply 
in  simple  phrase,  '  Dede  var,'  wnich  is  the  nearest 
approach  their  untrained  thought  and  scanty  words 
can  make  to  expressing  their  sense  of  present 
Divine  power.  §  In  ancient  times  men  had  the 
same  thought,  that  the  Divine  power  was  clearly 
manifestea  for  the  benefit  of  man  at  Ibriz ;  and 
they  expressed  it  similarly  by  votive  offerings,  as 

*  See  abora,  i  ni :  the  flgnrea  ara  abown  In  Partot,  BitMrt, 

It.  p.  637. 
t  Journal  of  BeU.  Stud.  1832,  n.  n 
{  As  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 

i  D»ae  doubtless  means  originally  'aooestor' :  It  it  the  namt 
applied  to  those  heroized  personages  worshipped  in  the  Tmiu 
common  all  over  the  ooontry :  the  Tmbt  always  contains  or 
is  built  aboTS  the  graTS  of  tbe  Dade,  who  is  tometimea  a  known 
historical  flgure,  sometimea  a  mythical  personage,  aometimea 
one  whose  Teiy  name  has  bean  fonmtteo,  and  mo  is  simply 
•tbai>ed«.'  See  below,  (  THI (Qi 
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we  may  be  sure.  But  they  expressed  it  also  in 
more  civilized  and  artistic  ways;  and  above  all 
other  forms  they  expressed  it  in  a  ereat  rock 
sculpture,  showing  the  god  presenting  nis  gifts  of 
com  and  Mrine  to  the  king  of  the  laniL  The  river 
makes  this  part  of  the  dry  Lycaonian  plain  into  a 

garden ;  and  the  god  has  given  the  river,  making  it 
ow  forth  from  uis  holy  mountain  at  the  head  of 
that  deep  gorge,  which  is  like  a  vast  cave  open  to  the 
sky.  The  king  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  emoroidered 
robes :  the  god  wears  a  peasant's  dress,  for  he  is  the 
imi>er8onation  of  the  toiling  cultiTator,  who  by 
patience  and  faith  adapts  nature  to  the  benefit  of 
man.  Nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  Anatolian  religion 
expressed  so  unmistakably  as  at  Ibriz.  In  the  words 
in  which  St.  Paul  appealed  to  a  simple  audience  of 
Lycaonians,  the  fountains  of  Ibriz  are  a  witness  to 
the  Divine  power,  that  it  did  good  and  gave  men 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness  (Ac  14").  The  speaker  knew  his  audience, 
and  caught  the  exact  tone  of  religious  feeling  that 
sounded  in  their  hearts. 

The  rock-temple  at  Boghaz-Keui,  which  has  been 
BO  often  mentioned  above,  was  of  this  class.  A 
mile  away  from  the  great  city,  up  a  gorge  in  the 
ride  of  a  rocky  hill,  two  chambers  with  vertical 
walls  cut  in  tne  rocks  (the  human  hand  having 
assisted  the  natural  formation  of  the  recesses), 
entirely  open  to  the  sky,  and  connected  by  a 
narrow  passage,  leading  from  one  to  the  other, 
constitute  the  temple  and  place  of  worship. 

To  the  same  class  belonged  the  great  Cappa- 
docian  sanctuary  of  Komana,  in  a  glen  of  the 
Anti-Taurus,  where  the  river  Sams  flows  in  its 
winding  channel  deep  down  among  the  lofty 
monntams.  To  the  same  class,  too,  belonged  one 
of  the  holy  places  of  Ephesus.  Besides  the  familiar 
and  funous  home  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  which 
lay  ooiin  the  open  plain  near  the  city  and  close  to 
the  isolated  holy  hill  near  the  middle  of  the  Cayster 
valley,  there  was  another  seat  of  her  worship  in  a 
glen  among  tlie  mountains  that  bound  the  valley 
on  the  south.  This  more  sequestered  place  re- 
tained its  sanctity  alongside  of  the  more  famous 
temple.  The  account  given  of  it  has  been  trans- 
formed by  adaptation  to  the  later  Greek  mytho- 
logy of  Artemis ;  and  the  true  old  Anatolian  aspect 
can  only  be  guesised  at.  But  there  the  birth  of  the 
goddess  had  occurred  :  there  an  annual  festival 
and  assembly  {panegyris)  was  celebrated :  there 
were  both  an  ancient  teinple  with  archaic  images 
and  a  later  temple  with  Greek  statues :  there  an 
association  of  Kouretes,  evidently  a  society  meet- 
ing in  the  worship  of  the  goddess,*  called  by  an 
ancient  Anatolian  and  Cretan  name,  had  its  centre 
and  celebrated  certain  mystic  rites.  And  when  the 
religion  of  Ephesus  had  been  clianged  to  a  Chris- 
tian form,  the  city  had  not  merely  the  Church  of  St. 
John  beside  the  great  temple  in  the  plain  and  the 
church  called  Maria  in  the  city  (where  the  Council 
of  A.D.  431  was  held) :  t  there  was  also  a  holy  place 
of  the  Mother  of  God  among  the  mountains  on  the 
south  of  the  plain  (to  which  the  Greeks  of  the 
district  continued  to  make  an  annual  pilgrimage 
down  to  the  present  day,  calling  the  place  ranagia 
Knpulu,  the  Virgin  of  the  Door).J 

(.S)  Sacred  tpnnos  and  lakes. — In  the  holy  place 
of  Ibriz  we  have  found  that  the  awe  attaching  to 
glens  amid  the  mountains  was  inseparable  from 
the  similar  reli<^ous  emotion  suggested  by  bounti- 
ful springs.  In  that  thirsty  country  the  most  fertile 
soil  without  water  is  a  desert ;  but  if  water  is  given 

*B»eCitU*and  BiMhopHmofPhrvgia,  L  p.  98  ff, ;  U.  pp.  359, 
•80L;Ulow,JVin(6). 

fhrf  Afrmrini  'uakiirlf  n  amlifftin  HvV  •  ■■*  >bOTe,  vol. 
LP.7IS. 

I  Th«  Boman  CathoUo  of  Smynia  htm  taken  op  this  place 
dnriiiK  the  laat  ten  yeara,  calling  it  the  house  where  the  Virgin 
Uved  after  St.  John  bionght  her  to  leaide  at  Ephesus. 


or  brought  it  becomes  a  garden.  A  fountain,  then, 
was  the  gift  of  God ;  and  the  modem  name  applied 
to  such  great  springs,  Huda-verdi  ('God  hath 
given '),  is  probably  a  mere  Turkish  Tersion  of  an 
ancient  Anatolian  expression.  A  fine  spring*  which 
rises  in  the  undulatmg  plain  on  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Caralis  (Bey  Sheher),  and  flows  down  to  the 
lake,  is  overhung  by  a  series  of  ancient  scnlptores 
of  obrionsly  religious  character,  which  are  carved 
on  the  side  of  a  small  chamber  built  at  the  edge  of 
the  springs,  so  that  the  water  seems  to  run  ont 
from  nnder  the  huge  stones  of  which  the  nearest 
wall  of  the  chamber  is  built. 

The  fountain  was  the  gift  of  God.  The  belief  is 
distinctly  different  from  the  Greek  idea  of  the 
Naiad  nymph  who  lives  in  and  gives  life  to  the 
spring;  and  yet  the  two  ideas  readily  pass  into 
one  another.  The  Greek  miad  was  filled  with  the 
sense  of  joy  and  life  that  the  spring  suggests ;  the 
spring  was  the  life  of  a  god ;  and  the  life  of  the 
spring  in  the  Greek  anthropomorphic  imagination 
was  pictured  aa  a  Divine  maiden,  human  in  form 
and  cnaracter  and  emotions,  but  eternal  and  ever 
young.  The  Anatolian  mind  regarded  the  spring 
as  Divine,  because  given  by  God,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  conceived  as  the  home  and  embodiment 
of  Divine  life,  the  proper  object  of  worship,  the 
mother  of  the  life  of  the  fields  which  derive  their 
fertility  from  its  waters,  and  ultimately,  too,  the 
mother  of  the  heroes  and  men  who  are  l>om  beside 
it  and  fed  from  its  produce.  This  last  idea  appears 
stiU  in  its  earlier  form  in  Iliad,  ii.  863,  where  the 
Lydian  chiefs  are  the  sons  '  to  whom  the  Gygean 
lalce  gave  birth.'  But  from  this  it  is  an  easy  step 
to  the  Greek  idea  of  the  Naiad  ;  and  we  see  that 
the  step  has  been  taken  in  Iliad,  vL  22,  where  the 
Naiad  nymphs  in  the  Troad  bear  two  noble  sons 
to  the  hero  ox-herd.  The  ultimate  cause  of  sacred- 
ness,  viz.  purity  and  use  to  man,  appears  in  the 
Italian  prohibition  of  bathing  in  sacred  springs  or 
the  sources  of  aqueducts  (Phn.  Ep.  viiL  8.  SO.  5; 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  22;  Sen.  Ep.  41). 

When  the  spring  was  of  hot  or  medicinal  water, 
its  beneficent  qualities  and  God-given  origin  were 
equally  or  even  more  conspicuous.  Many  such 
springs  are  known  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
specif  worship,  and  doubtless  all  were  so.  The 
Divine  power  was  clearly  seen  in  them. 

(4)  Development  of  the  sacred  place  into  a  re- 
ligUnu  centre  or  Hieron. — Naturally,  some  of  the 
sacred  places  became  much  more  famous  and  im- 
portant than  others.  The  circumstances  that  pro- 
duced such  fame  and  importance  belong  to  the 
history  of  each  individual  locality.  It  was  the 
needs,  the  numbers,  and  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding population  that  made  some  shrines  greater 
than  others.  Holy  places  in  very  secluded  situa- 
tions could  hardly  become  very  important  as  re- 
ligious centres,  though  devotees  often  visited  them 
and  made  ofierings.  The  great  Hiera  were  usually 
connected  with  some  centre  of  population,  where 
the  primitive  form  of  theocratic  government  and 
the  needs  of  the  ritual  (on  which  see  §  VIII  (7)  and 
§  VII  (9))  caused  the  growth  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, wliose  influence  became  recognized  far 
beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  its  original  wor- 
shippers. Such,  for  example,  were  the  Pontic  and 
the  Cappadocian  Kumana,  the  Galatian  Pesiiinus, 
the  two  Hiera  of  the  Cappadocian  Zens  at  Venasa 
and  at  Tyana,  the  Hieron  of  the  Milyadic  Zeus 
or  Sabazios,  mentioned  by  .£liu8  Aristides  (which 
is  certainly  the  one  that  is  described  in  consider- 
able detail  in  the  writer's  CUie*  and  Bithoprie* 
of  Phrygia,  L  ch.  ix.,  though  the  identification 
is  not  there  mentioned),  the  Hieron  of  Leto  and 
Lairbenos  at  Dionysopolis  and  Hierapolis  (ib.  ch. 
iv.),  and  many  others. 

*  Eflatun  Bunar,  ■  Plato's  Sprfaw' :  BitU  Gtcgr.  At.  Mim.  fk  M, 
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It  ia  not  the  case,  however,  that  those  great 
Biera  were  later  in  growth  than  the  cities  beside 
which  or  in  which  they  were  situated.  In  many 
eases  it  was  the  Hieron  which  caused  the  city  to 

E'ow  by  attracting  population.  But  a  large  popn- 
tion  required  a  suitable  home,  and  the  town 
where  people  should  dwell  could  in  many  cases  not 
be  situated  exactly  at  the  holy  place,  and  must 
be  placed  at  some  distance.  At  Epheans  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  place  among  the  moan- 
tarns  on  the  south  of  the  valley  where  the  goddess 
was  believed  to  have  been  bom,  and  where  Mysteria 
were  regularly  performed,  was  the  true  old  holy 
place ;  but  the  Bieron  grew  in  the  open  valley, 
beside  an  isolated  hill,  which  formed  a  convenient 
centre  for  the  mowing  population. 

(5)  Sacred  placea  »n  the  religion  of  Oreeee. — It 
is  obvious  how  entirely  pre-Hellenio  this  religion 
was,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  described  it,  and  bow 
entirely  unlike  it  was  to  the  religion  that  we 
are  familiar  with  as  Greek.  Not  a  single  feature 
which  we  r^ard  as  characteristicaDy  Hellenic  is 
apparent  in  it.  And  vet,  to  everything  that  we 
have  described,  parallelB  can  be  cited  from  religions 
foundations  in  the  stricUy  Greek  lands.  Behind 
Greek  religion  proper  there  lies,  far  away  back, 
that  old  anicomc  worship  in  mountain  solitudes 
and  mysterious  eaves,  or  on  mountain  tops,  like 
that  of  Hera  «n  Mount  Ocha  in  Eubcea,  or  of 
Zens  on  Mount  Lycseus  in  Arcadia;  and  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  rude  symbolic  images  of  Anatolia, 
compounded  of  parts  of  animals,  are  not  more  abso- 
lutely un-Hellenic  than  the  Arcadian  horse-headed 
Demeter.  That  early  reli^on  of  the  Greek  lands 
seems  to  hare  been  the  religion  of  tlie  aboriginal 
race  who  elaborated  the  Myceniean  civilization  of 
Crete  and  the  ^gean  Islands,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Argolic  valley  and  other  parts  of  the  West  /£gean 
eoastland,  the  people  whom  Prof.  W.  Kidgeway 
would  identify  as  Pelasgian.  On  this  ancient 
foundation  the  relieion  of  lator  and  more  artistic 
Greece  was  gradually  buUt  up :  see  below,  B,  §  I. 

V.  Relation  of  the  oriqinal  aniconic  Rb- 
uoiON  to  Image -'Wobsbip. —(1)  Coaeittenee  of 
the  tteo  kineb  of  worship. — We  have  spoken  of  that 
mimitive  religion  as  aniconic,  as  reverencing  the 
Divine  nature  without  giving  it  any  definito  rorm  ; 
and  yet  we  have  been  forced  often  to  speak  of  the 
rude  images  in  which  that  primitive  conception  of 
the  Deity  was  expressed.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
tiiat  the  inconsistency,  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
involved,  lies  in  the  religion  from  the  beginning;. 
Probably  it  was  at  no  time  absolutely  aniconic 
and  impersonal :  doubtless  there  was  always  in  the 
popular  conceptions  a  deep-seated  and  unconquer- 
able tendency  to  give  form  to  the  Divine  nature,  to 
r^ard  it  as  envisaged  in  something  like  human  or 
animal  form.  The  anthropomorphic  side  alone  was 
steadily  developed  in  the  growth  of  Hellenism.  In 
the  Anatolian  religion  the  aniconic  side  euid  the 
barbaric  bestial  envisagement  both  continued 
strong  and  important,  until  they  were  forced  into 
the  Mckground  by  the  invasion  of  the  formed  and 
eomplet^  HeUenie  civilization,  with  its  philo- 
sophic scepticism  about  the  old  religion  in  tneory 
and  ita  anthropomorphic  orthodoxy^  in  practice. 
But  even  then  tlioae  native  characteristics  were  far 
from  bun^  extirpated.  They  persisted  in  the  form 
of  superstitious  and  secret  mysterious  rites,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  even  the  educated  tolerated  them 
and  accorded  a  moderate  amount  of  recognition  to 
them. 

Again,  even  in  the  latest  period,  when  image- 
worstiip  was  apparently  univwsal,  the  old,  vague, 
impersonal  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  was 
not  extirpated,  but  remained  atill  vigorous.  No 
ineonsistency  was  felt  between  the  aniconic  and 
the  iconic  personal  idea.  All  the  stages  in  this 


long  process  of  development  could  perfectly  well 
exist  at  the  same  time.  Two  or  three  centuries 
after  Christ,  it  is  evident  from  many  inscriptions 
that  the  popular  mind  often  thought  of  and  B|)oke 
about  '  the  God,'  or  '  the  just  God,'  or  '  the  pious 
and  just  God,'  as  the  vague,  formless  Divine 
power.  The  people  were  all  acquainted  with  and 
reverenced  both  the  purely  human  representations 
of  the  Greek  religious  art  and  the  barbarous  sym- 
bolic images  of  primitive  Anatolian  worship.  But 
still  their  mind  was  also  occupied  with  a  mysteri- 
ous power  behind  them. 

Similarly,  wo  must  recognize  that  from  the 
earliest  stage  the  germs  of  image  -  worship  and 
anthropomorphism  were  not  wanting. 

(2)  Votive  images  and  representationt  of  the  Deity. 
— The  need  for  some  outward  and  material  repre- 
sentation of  religious  conceptions  seems  to  have 
been  felt  especially  in  approaching  the  Divine 
nature  with  prayers  and  vows,  and  in  making 
acknowledgment  of  and  expiation  for  neglect  or  dis- 
obedience. The  worshippers  came  to  the  holy 
place,  cave  or  grove  or  mountain  or  spring  or 
stone,  and  they  desired  to  leave  there  either  some 
token  of  their  reverence  or  some  reminder  of  their 
own  person  and  their  own  needs,  or  perhaps  both. 
In  proof  of  their  reverence  they  dedicated  offerings, 
either  the  sacred  emblems  and  symbols  of  the 
Divine  power,  e.g.  axes  to  the  god  with  the  axe  in 
the  Dicttean  cave  of  Crete,  or  representations  of 
the  home  and  nature  of  the  Deity.  The  most 
characteristic  of  those  representations  were  the 
shrines  (raoi),  on  which  see  below,  (3).  Further,  in 
evidence  of  their  gratitude  when  they  paid  tlieir 
vow,  or  of  their  penitence  when  they  atoned  for 
some  neglect  of  the  Divine  will  and  power,  they 
often  left  representations  of  themselv^  as  they 
had  been  aided  by  the  god,  or  of  the  part  of  the 
body  in  which  they  had  suffered  punishment,  just 
as  the  modem  peasant  ties  a  rag  from  his  clothing 
on  a  sacred  tree  beside  the  old  sacred  fountain. 

(3)  Shrines  [naoi). — Most  typical  among  the 
votive  offering  of  Anatolian  religion  are  the 
shrines  or  naoi,  which  filled  so  large  a  place  in 
the  practical  daboration  of  Artemis  -  worship  in 
Ephesus.  The  naoi  of  Artemis  are  described  at 
some  length  in  vol.  L  p.  606.  Here  we  have  only 
to  allude  to  the  origin  of  this  representation.  We 
seem  to  find  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  naos  in 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  so-called  Niobe  in  Mt. 
Sipylus,  whicn  is  indubitably  an  image  of  the 
goddess  (whether  Cybele  or  Artemis,  two  names  of 
the  one  ultimate  Divine  nature),  and  which  is  prob- 
ably the  ancient  statue  of  the  Mother  -  Goddess 
described  by  Pausanias  as  the  work  of  Brotcas. 
This  image  we  take  to  be  rather  a  votive  repre- 
sentation than  intended  as  a  cultus-statue.  Ite 
conspicuous  situation  in  a  perpendicular  rock  at 
the  top  of  a  very  steep  slope  seems  to  prove  its 
votive  character :  it  is  a  token  of  the  piety  of  the 
dedicator,  not  an  image  set  up  to  be  the  object  of 
worship  for  others,  though  doubtless  some  cultr.s 
would  be  established  here  by  the  dedicator  as  part 
of  his  pious  act. 

Other  very  archaic  examples  of  the  same  char- 
acter are  probably  the  Cjrbele  between  her  lions  at 
Ardan-Kajra,*  and  the  little  figure  of  the  goddess 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  Midas  cit^.t 

The  thought  which  the  dedicator  desired  to 
express  was  that  of  the  Mother  -  Goddess  in  her 
sacred  cave ;  he  imagined  her  as  of  va^ely-human 
form,  for  she  to  whom  man  owes  his  birth  can- 
not be  wholly  unlike  the  human  form  :  he  tried  to 
give  her  the  accompaniments  and  emblems  suited 
to  express  herpower  or  her  chosen  ritual,  lions  or 
tympanon.    This  primitive  idea,  worked  on  the 

•  Journal  fffHOmia  Stmiiu,  1884,  p.  146. 
t  A.  1882,  p.  42. 
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Nolu,  was  developed  in  numberless  small  votive 
works  in  terra-cotta  or  marble  or  silver ;  and  many 
examples  of  those  in  the  cheaper  materials  are 
fonna  at  most  of  the  seats  of  Anatolian  worship. 
See  also  vol.  L  p.  606. 

VI.  The  Divine  in  Human  Form  and  Chab- 
ACTBR. — If  various  animals  seemed  suitable  ex- 
pressions or  embodiments  of  the  might  of  the 
Divine  nature,  the  human  analog  most  of  all 
affected  the  mind,  and  commended  itself  as  proper 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  Godhead.  That  the 
anthropomorphic  tendency  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning alongside  of  other  forms  of  expression  which 
have  been  described,  seems  indubitaule  (just  as  the 
aniconic  idea  has  been  traced  as  surviving  even  in 
the  most  developed  iconic  period) ;  and  it  has 
given  rise  to  far  the  largest  mass  of  myth. 

(1)  The  Great  Mother.— The  characteristic  which 
specially  distinguishes  the  Anatolian  religion  is  its 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  the  mother,  not 
the  father,  of  mankind.  This  feature  runs  through 
the  social  system  and  the  history  of  the  land. 
Strong  traces  of  MtUterrecht  have  been  observed 
and  collected  by  several  writers.  Even  in  the 
Grteco-Roman  period,  when  those  traces  had  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  cities  owing  to  the 
spread  of  Greek  manners,  women  magistrates  are 
■verr  freanently  alluded  to. 

The  me  of  man  was  conceived  in  that  old  religion 
as  coming  from  the  Great  Mother :  the  heroes  of 
the  land  were  described  as  the  sons  of  the  goddess, 
and  at  death  they  returned  to  the  mother  who 
bore  tiiem.  The  god,  the  male  element  in  the 
Divine  nature,  was  conceived  as  a  secondary  figure 
to  the  Great  Mother;  he  was  recognized  as  only 
an  incidental  and  subsidiary  actor  in  the  drama  of 
nature  and  of  life,  while  the  permanent  feature  of 
the  Divine  nature  is  its  motherhood,  as  the  kindly 
protecting  and  teaching  power.  In  later  develop- 
ment, niuler  the  influence  of  external  conditions 
and  foreign  immigration,  more  importance  (especi- 
ally in  the  exoteric  cnlt)  was  attached  to  the  god : 
see  S  Vm  (7). 

That  oonoepti<ni  of  the  Divine  power  was 
prompted  and  strengthened  by  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  land.  The  great  plateau,  where  the 
religion  had  its  ancient  home,  was  separated  from 
the  sea  by  broad  and  lofty  mountain  walls  (and 
it  is  on  the  sea  that  the  sense  of  personality 
and  individnal  initiative  are  most  encouraged); 
and  its  character  tends  to  discourage  the  sense  of 
personal  power,  and  to  im{>re88  on  the  mind  the 
uaignificanoe  of  man,  and  bis  absolute  dependence 
on  £be  Divine  power.*  But  the  Divine  was  kind, 
lavish  of  good  gifts  in  rain  and  useful  winds  and 
fountaLos  of  water  and  everything  that  was 
needed;  bat  all  those  good  things  required  skiU 
and  work  and  obedience  to  the  divinely  taught 
methods,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Dis- 
obedience to  the  Divine  commands  meant  ruin  and 
unproductiveness.  Obedience  was  the  prime  neces- 
sity. With  patience  and  observance  the  children 
of  the  earth  found  that  the  Divine  power  was  a 
protecting,  watchful,  and  kind  mother. 

That  character  is  permanently  impressed  on  the 
history  of  the  lana  and  the  people ;  not  vigour 
and  initiative,  bnt  receptivity  and  impressibility, 
swayed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  breathed  through 
the  atmosphere  that  surrounded  them,  and  marks 
their  fate  throughout  history ;  t  and  this  spirit 
can  be  seen  as  a  continuous  force,  barely  percep- 
tible at  any  moment,  yet  powerful  in  the  long-run, 
acting  on  every  new  people,  and  subtly  influencing 

*8«e  the  art.  on  'Geognphlcal  OondlUoiia  detenQining 
History  and  ReUgioD  In  A«U  Minor'  in  th«  Oeotraphical  Jour- 
nal,  Sept.  1902,  wlien  the  rabject  ii  more  (nlly  treated. 

t  See  Uie  art  In  tlM  Otogn^iaal  JwnuU,  aa  in  previoua 


every  new  religion  that  came  into  the  land.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  earliest  trace  of  the  high  venera- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Maiy  in  the  Christiui  religion 
is  in  a  Phrygian  inscription  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  and 
the  earliest  example  ot  a  holy  place  eonseeratiBd  to 
the  Mother  of  Goo  as  already  almost  a  Divine  per- 
sonality is  at  Ephesus,  where  her  home  among^  the 
mountains  *  is  probably  as  old  as  the  Counol  of 
Ephesus,  A.D.  431. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Goddess-Motber, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in 
vol.  i.  p.  60S  on  the  nature  of  Diana :  that  whole 
article  may  be  assumed  here. 

(2)  The  grototh  <tf  mythology  at  the  ttory  of  the 
life  of  the  Great  Mother.— Th«  Great  Mother, 
evidently,  was  often  imagined  simply  as  the 
Divine  guardian  and  protecting  mother,  without 
any  distmctiy  sexual  character  Ming  thought  of. 
But  her  character  as  the  mother  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  sexual  idea  in  the  popular 
mind  ;  and,  naturally,  it  is  on  this  side  that  most 
of  tlie  mythology  and  dramatic  action  connected 
with  the  Divine  story  originates.  The  mystery  of 
life,  the  succession  oi  child  to  parent  emd  of  crop 
to  seed,  the  growth  of  plant  and  tree  and  animal 
and  man,  lay  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  primitive 
Anatolian  people  or  peoples.  They  regarded  all 
these  phenomena  as  manifestations  of  the  same 
ultinute  Divine  power.  The  custom  of  killing  a 
human  being  in  the  field  that  his  life  may  pass 
into  the  coming  crop  and  make  it  grow  well,  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  legend  of  Lityeraes  at  Cel- 
senae.  Similarly,  ih»  life  of  the  tree  is  the  life  of 
the  Dryad  or  Kymph.  Eaeh  form  can  pass  into 
the  others,  if  the  suitable  situation  oocurs. 

The  life  of  nature  be«^8  anew  every  spring. 
This  process  is  the  life  of  the  Great  Mother :  her 
child  is  bom  every  year.  Sometimes  this  birth 
was  ima^ned  as  originating  through  her  own 
innate  power ;  she  combined,  as  it  were,  the  male 
and  the  female  principle  in  herself.  In  Caria  and 
in  Cyprus  this  took  the  grotesque  form  that  the 
supreme  god  was  bisexual,  and  some  repulsive 
legends  were  founded  on  this  barbarous  idea. 
These  are  probably  not  strictly  Anatolian :  they 
are  distortions  of  the  original  thought,  for  a  male 
deity  imagined  aa  endowed  with  some  bisexual 
characteristics  does  not  explain  the  continuance 
and  perpetuation  of  the  life  of  nature.  They 
probably  arose  among  immigrant  peoples,  like  the 
Carians,  whose  national  oharactw  substituted  a 
god  for  a  mother-goddess  as  the  supreme  concep- 
tion of  Divinity. 

Certainly,  that  bisexual  idea  was  on  the  whole 
rejected  in  the  development  of  Anatolian  religions 
eymbolism ;  and  littie  mythology  was  found^  on 
it.  More  common  is  the  idea  that  the  Great 
Mother  conceives  through  the  influence  of  some 
flower  or  fruit,  or  in  some  other  non-sexual  way, 
as  in  the  birth  of  Attis  at  Pessinu8.t  Not  un- 
related to  this  is  the  already  mentioned  idea  that 
the  god -serpent  was  the  father  of  the  Divine 
child. 

But  br  more  charaoteristio  aad  widespread,  and 
more  simple  and  natural,  is  it  to  describe  the 
Divine  life  more  exactly  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  natural  world.  The  Divine  nature  is  then 
imagined  as  divided  between  the  two  sexes ;  there 
is  the  god  and  the  goddess,  and  the  process  of  the 
Divine  life  evolves  itself  in  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  Divine  pair  and  the  birth  of  a  new  ofiapring : 
thus  we  find  that  the  God-Father,  the  Goddess- 
Mother,  and  the  Son  (Dionysos,  Sabarios,  etc.) 
or  the  Daughter  (Kor»,  eta),  are  all  assumed  aa 
essential  to  the  drama  of  Divine  life  in  numerous 
cults  and  myths. 

While  we  cannot  penetrate,  in  the  dearth  of 
•Seeat>OTe,iITO).  t  Fuuaalai^  vtt.  17. 
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evidence,  to  the  earliest  forms  of  these  sacred 
myths  and  of  the  cult  usages  with  which  they  are 
connected,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  began  in  a  simple  and  self-consistent 
form.  The  view  which  forces  itself  on  ns  is  that 
the  drama  of  the  Divine  life  was  at  first  understood 
and  presented  to  the  worshippers  in  some  single 
and  aefinite  form  at  a  time,  and  not  in  a  confused 
mixture  of  different  forms.  In  this  ancient  ritual 
the  goddess  is  generally  the  important  and  essen- 
tial figure,  whiM  the  god  is  an  adjunct  needed  for 
the  proper  development  of  her  life,  who  passes  out 
of  notice  when  ne  has  fulfilled  ius  part  in  the 
drama;  and  in  many  cases  the  union  of  the  two 
is  described  as  a  crime  against  some  law,  or  actu- 
ally as  an  act  of  fraud  or  violence  even  of  the  most 
abominable  character,  which  sometimes  entails 
punishment  even  unto  death. 

(3)  Myth*  of  the  goddess  and  the  god. — Some- 
times the  union  ot  the  goddess  ana  the  god  is 
mctnred  under  the  forms  of  apiculture,  as  of 
Demeter  with  lasion  'in  the  thnce-ploughed  fal- 
low field.'  Thus  the  goddess  bears  the  Divine 
diild ;  but  lasion  is  slam  by  the  thunderbolt ;  for 
a  life  must  be  ^ven  in  primitive  ritual  that  the 
crop  may  acquire  the  power  to  grow.  This  cult 
myth  [UplH  Xi^ot)  is  connected  with  the  Samothra- 
cian  Mysteries  and  with  Crete,  two  ancient  centres 
of  the  primitive  population,  which  we  may  now  call 
Pelasgian,  using  the  same  name  that  the  Greeks 
used,  though  modem  scholars  long  ridiculed  it. 

Most  important  and  most  instructive  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Anatolian  religion  is  the  idea,  de- 
scribed above  in  §  III  (7),  that  the  Divine  power 
and  the  Divine  life  are  revealed  in  the  nature  of 
the  bee.  Aa  we  have  seen,  the  form  of  the  Ephesian 
goddess  (a  form  not  restricted  to  Ephesns,  but 
widely  prevalent  in  Lydian  and  Phrygian  cities)  is 
modelled  far  more  oloeely  on  the  shape  of  the  bee 
than  of  the  woman.  Now,  the  life  of  the  ^ueen  bee 
(as  described  in  the  Eneydopadia  BHtannica', 
whose  account  may  be  given  more  shortly  in  the  fol- 
lowiuK  terms)  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  Attis 
legend.  As  regards  reproduction,  the  opinion  was 
once  ouuntainM  that  tne  queen  biee  was  in  herself 
sufficient  without  any  male  bee,  or  that  the  male 
principle  was  conveyed  to  the  queen  without  her 
eoming  into  contact  with  a  male.  But  it  has  been 
dearly  proved  that  the  queen  comes  into  relation 
with  a  male  bee  while  taking  a  flight  in  the  air ; 
•ad  if  she  does  not  find  a  mate  within  three  weeks 
of  her  birth  the  power  of  intercourse  seems  to 
become  lost.  In  the  intercourse  the  male  is  robbed 
of  the  organs  concerned;  and  thus  mutilated  is 
left  to  pensh  on  the  ground.  His  existence  seems 
to  have  no  object  apart  from  the  queen  bee,  and 
he  fulfils  no  other  function  and  no  other  duty 
in  life.  This  description  applies  with  striking 
exactness  to  the  relation  between  the  Mother- 
Goddess  and  the  god,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  exists 
merely  to  be  her  consort,  and  is  quite  an  insignifi- 
cant personage  apajrt  h'om  his  relation  to  her. 
We  mnst  here  anticipate  what  is  said  in  later 
sections  as  to  the  character  and  original  import- 
ance of  the  Goddess-Mother,  and  as  to  the  growth 
of  the  dignity  of  the  god  in  historic  development, 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  bee  nature  in  her  life, 
history.  The  god  consorted  with  the  goddess  by 
stealth  and  violence :  the  goddess  was  angry  at 
the  outrage ;  she  mutilated  the  assailant,  or  caused 
him  to  be  mutilated  (exsectis  virilibus  semwirum 
tradidit).  Even  the  false  but  not  nnnatnral  opinions 
about  the  imprecation  of  the  queen  bee  have 
obvious  analogies  in  the  myths  about  the  Mother- 
Goddess. 

The  myths  riot  in  variations  on  this  ngl^  theme, 
and  we  need  not  allude  to  them,  except  in  so  far 
they  are  necessary  for  understanding  the  facts. 


The  god,  though  mutilated,  must  still  be  living  in 
perfect  form,  tor  the  life  of  nature  (whose  annual 
bloom  he  represents)  is  renewed  in  perfection  evei7 
year;  and  accordingly  the  mj^th  sometimes  teUa 
that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  vicariously,  iiwoaviata 
i  Zei>t  rod  k/moO  rtin  titi/ious  iiipur  ir  lUaoa  (ppt^t  rots 
xiXroit  r^t  Ai;oCt,  n/utpUw  ^tvSij  r^t  Pialat  iTV/irXoK^t 
{KTiniay,  where  there  is  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
treatment  which  the  sacred  instructions  prescribe 
for  domesticated  animals.  *  Further,  purely  fanciful 
developments  in  Greek  myth  produced  such  tales 
as  that  the  goddess  was  a  lover  of  the  god,  and 
mutilated  him  in  jealousr,  or  that  the  mutilation 
was  intended  to  compel  and  enforce  chastity. 
Such  tales  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  original 
Anatolian  idea,  which  is  intended  to  account  for 
the  fmitfulness  and  new  life  of  nature.  The 
subject  offered  a  good  opening  for  attack  to  the 
Christian  polemical  writers,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Firmicns  Matemus,  Amobius,  etc ;  and  they  are 
our  best  authorities.  The  aiccounts  which  they 
give,  hideous  as  they  are  and  concentrating  atten- 
tion only  on  the  evils,  must  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rectly stating  facts:  it  would  have  mined  their 
effect  if  they  had  not  been  recognized  as  tme 
statement  of  facts.  Moreover,  they  are  corrobor- 
ated in  various  details  by  pagan  authorities ;  and 
as  a  whole  they  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

The  myths  in  their  older  form,  as  distinguished 
from  the  fanciful  variations,  are  obviously  in  the 
closest  relation  to  the  ritual:  they  are  simply 
descriptions  of  the  drama  as  represented  in  uie 
sacred  rites. 

At  other  times  the  union  of  the  two  Divine 
natures  is  pictured  after  the  animal  world :  Demeter 
as  the  mare  meets  the  horse  Zens,  Pasiphae  became 
the  cow,  and  so  on.  Popular  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion, which  sported  in  tne  most  licentious  fauiion 
with  all  those  myths  of  the  Divine  unions,  worked 
out  this  class  of  tales  especially  with  tiie  most 
diabolical  and  repulsive  ingenuity :  and  it  is  in 
the  degraded  conception  of  the  Divine  nature 
impliea  in  these  abominable  fantastic  derdop- 
mento  that  the  Christians  who  inveighed  against 
the  pagan  religion  found  their  most  teUing  weapons. 
The  mvthology  that  grew  around  Uiis  subject  wonld 
in  itself  make  a  large  subject ;  bnty  though  it  pos. 
sesses  considerable  interest  as  bearing  on  hiatory 
and  social  customs,  it  has  little  r^ne  from  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view. 

These  exaggerated  and  really  distorted  myths 
did  not  remain  mere  tales.  They  reacted  on  the 
ritual,  which  grew  and  elaborated  itself  and  took 
in  new  elements  in  the  lapse  of  time.  But  in  this 
process  of  elaboration  there  was  no  real  religious 
development,  but  simply  degradation. 

(4)  Tlie  birth  and  death  of  the  DMne  nature. — 
The  mystery  of  birth  is  matehed  by  the  mystery 
of  death,  and  the  one  occupied  tiie  mind  of  the 

Srimitive  Anatolian  peoples  aa  much  as  the  other. 
>eath  was  regarded  ana  imagined  by  them  nnder 
similar  illustrative  forms  drawn  from  external 
nature ;  and  the  Divine  nature,  which  is  the  model 
and  prototype  of  all  the  activity  of  man,  was  seen 
living  and  dying  in  the  life  of  treee  and  plants,  of 
grass  and  eom.  The  recurring  death  of  nature, 
the  bright  and  beautiful  luxuriance  of  spring  out 
off  in  its  prime  by  the  sun  of  summer,  the  joy  and 
warmth  of  the  summer  alternating  with  the  cold- 
ness and  darkness  of  the  long  severe  winter  on  the 
Anatolian  plateau,  the  light  of  day  transformed 
into  the  deadness  of  night,  furnished  a  series  of 
expressions  of  the  same  principle ;  and  mythology 
and  cult  are  full  of  them.  In  numberless  local 
varieties  the  same  trath  is  expressed :  the  young 
hero  is  slain  in  the  pride  of  life  and  the  joy  of  his 
*  8m  above,  I  in  (7 1> 
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art :  Marsyas  the  sweet  rustic  masician  vies  with 
the  god,  and  is  by  the  god  hung  up  on  the  plane 
tree  and  flayed  :  Hylas  is  drowned  m  the  fountain 
by  the  nymph  who  longs  for  him  aad  takes  him 
away  to  herself  from  the  earth :  tiie  twelve  chil- 
dren of  Niobe  are  all  slain  by  the  wrath  and  arrows 
of  the  god:  Achilles  must  die  young,  and  hia 
grave  was  shown  at  yarions  seats  of  his  worship, 
in  Elis,  in  the  Tread,  on  the  south  Russian  ooasto. 
The  eternal  contradiction  repeats  itself :  the  life 
of  nature  is  slain,  ;f  et  reappears :  it  is  slain  by  the 
Divine  power,  yet  it  is  in  itself  the  embodiment  of 
the  Divine  power:  the  god  slays  the  god:  on  this, 
mythology  play«  in  enuess  variations  of  the  same 
tale. 

With  this  obvious  fact  of  the  death  of  nature, 
its  birth  is  equally  obviously  connected.  The  life 
of  nature  never  ends :  it  aies  only  to  be  bom, 
different  and  yet  the  same.  Men  mourn  for  the 
dead  god,  and  immediately  their  mourning  is 
turned  to  joy,  for  the  god  is  reborn.  The  mourn- 
ing over  Aotis  in  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Cybele 
was  succeeded  by  the  Silaria,  as  the  lamentation 
for  Adonis  or  '  Thammuz  yearly  wounded '  in  Syria 
was  followed  by  the  rejoicmg  over  his  rejuvenation. 

With  this  subject  the  largest  and  the  most  valu- 
able class  of  myths  is  connected ;  but  the  few 
examples  which  have  been  quoted  above  must 
•ulfice. 

VII.  Ritual  and  Ceeemoniau  —  We  have 
spoken  of  the  growth  of  mythology  before  speak- 
ing of  the  ritual  in  which  the  Anatolian  religious 
ideas  sought  to  express  themselves.  This  order 
must  not  be  talcen  as  implying  the  opinion  that 
myth  is,  either  logically  or  chronologically,  prior 
to  ritnaL  On  the  contrary,  ritual  comes  first,  and 
myth  is  secondary :  myth  grows  around  the  rite, 
and  explains  it  or  Justifies  it  or  enlarges  it  to 
the  popular  mind.  But  myth  begins  from  the  very 
origin  of  ritual,  and  there  was  probably  never  a 
time  when  rite  existed  free  from  myth.  l!he  human 
mind  mast  from  the  beginning  describe  and  think 
about  and  imagine  to  itself  the  reason  and  nature  of 
the  religious  nte ;  and  its  thought  and  fancy  and 
description  express  themselves  as  myth.  But  the 
ritual  has  perished,  while  fragments  of  the  mytho- 
logy have  Deen  preserved ;  and  it  is  tlirough  the 
myths,  comparea  with  some  rare  pieces  of  evidence 
aliout  the  rites,  that  we  penetrate  back  to  the 
ritual. 

(1)  The  ori^  of  ritual.— Th^  ritnal  of  the 
Anatolian  religion  is  rery  imperfectly  known.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  it  is  founded  entirely 
on  the  idea  that  the  Divine  nature  is  the  model 
accordiug  to  wtdch  homaa  life  must  be  arranged. 
The  goct  or  rather  the  Goddess -Mother,  is  the 
teacher,  protector,  corrector,  and  guide  for  an  obe- 
dient family  of  children.  What  they  ought  tp  do  is 
to  imitate  the  Divine  life  and  practise  toe  divinely 
revealed  methods.  The  ritnal  is  the  whole  body 
of  Divine  teaching.  The  sacrifice,  as  the  method 
whereby  man  can  approach  and  seek  help  from 
Divine  power,  has  been  revealed  by  God ;  so  the 
god  was  at  the  beginning  the  first  priest,  and  the 
ritual  is  the  repetition  &fore  successive  genera- 
tions of  mankind  of  the  original  life  of  the  Divine 
beings.  The  successive  pnests  in  the  coitus  were 
each  of  them  representative  for  the  time  bong  of 
the  god ;  each  wore  the  dress  and  insignia,  and  even 
bore  the  name  of  the  god. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  various  reliefs 
are  to  be  expluned,  in  which  the  representation  is 

g'onped  in  different  zones :  in  the  upper  zone  the 
ivine  figures  appear  in  their  own  proper  circle  of 
circumstances ;  in  the  lower  zone  the  Divine  figures 
appear  as  brought  into  relations  with  mankind, 
their  worshippers,  and,  as  teaching  men  the 
method  of  sacrifice  and  offering.   One  of  the  bwt 


examples  has  been  published  by  an  old  traveller, 
Wagener,  in  his  Inscr.  ree.  en  Atie  Mineure,  pi.  L 
It  is  still  in  existence,  and  will  be  republished  in 
the  proper  chapter  of  ijie  CUiet  and  hithoprict  of 
Phrygia,  iiL 

According  to  our  view,  then,  the  Anatolian 
religions  ritual  was  a  representation  or  repetition 
of  the  stages  and  actions  of  the  Divine  life.  The 
important  stages  in  human  life  were  embraced 
therein ;  and  human  individuals  made  their  lives 
right  and  holy  by  performing  their  actions  i^ter 
the  Divine  plan. 

This  is  a  large  subject.  It  ia  as  wide  as  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Anatolian  races,  and  in  ita  full 
breadth  it  would  have  to  include  the  progress  of 
history  and  the  march  of  conquerors  and  of  immi- 
gration, for  all  those  events  affected  and  modified 
ritual.  Here  we  touch  on  a  few  details  only. 
Fortunately,  circumstances  favoured  the  preserva- 
tion, throughout  the  dominance  of  paganism,  of  an 
important  part  of  the  primitive  ntiul  under  the 
form  of  Myateria  in  many  of  its  original  seats,  not 
merely  in  Anatolia,  but  also  in  Attica,  Samothrace, 
etc  The  primitive  forms  were  not,  indeed,  kept 
pure,  but  were  adulterated  by  many  additions; 
but  still  they  remained ;  and  if  we  had  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Hysteria,  we  could  go  fur  to 
recover  the  primitive  forms.  It  is  necessary  here 
to  treat  together  the  Anatolian  and  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  anticipating  part  B. 

(2)  Tha  Mysteries. — The  ancient  ritual  of  the 
Greek  or  Pelasgian  tribes  was  overlaid  but  not  de- 
stroyed by  later  religious  forms  of  more  '  Hellenic ' 
character.  In  mytholo^-  this  is  expressed  by  tales 
of  the  conquest  of  the  oM  deities  by  younger  gods, 
Kronos  or  Satom  by  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  Marsyas  by 
Apollo,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  old  religion,  though 
conquered,  is  not  extirpated,  but  only  submerged. 
It  takes  a  long  time,  and  much  education,  to 
eradicate  a  religion  from  the  popular  heart :  the 
hearts  of  the  educated  and  privileged  classes  are 
more  easily  changed.  When  the  new  religion 
stands  on  a  distinctly  higher  platform  than  the 
old,  or  is  of  an  uncompromising  nature,  the 
ancient  beliefs  persist  in  some  such  form  as  magic 
and  witchcraft  and  rites  proscribed  as  unhallowed 
and  evil,  and  the  older  gods  are  stigmatized  as 
devils:  see  B,  §§  I,  V;  C,  §  III  (6). 

But  in  this  case  the  new  religion  was  not  on- 
compromising^,  but  singularly  accommodating  in 
tvpe.  Its  spirit  was  polytheistic  and  eclectic  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  had  little  objection  to  a 
pair  or  a  score  or  a  hundred  of  additional  gods,  old 
or  new.  Where  laws  existed  in  the  Greek  cities 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  'new  ^oda,'  the 
intention  was  rather  political  than  religious :  the 
dread  was  lest  anything  should  be  introduced  that 
would  disturb  the  delicate  equilibrium  of  Hellenic 
city-constitution,  and  especially  anything  that 
would  prove  aeli-assertive  or  bigoted,  and  would 
tend  to  subvert  the  established  city  religion, 
which  formed  an  essential  element  of  the  city- 
constitution,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  political 
in  character :  see  B,  §  IV  (14). 

Accordingly,  the  old  forma  persisted  in  the  form 
of  Mysteries,  sanctioned  by  the  State  as  ancient 
and  holy,  yet  distinctly  regarded  as  a  survival  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  true  Hellenic  religion. 
The  old  gods  were  still  considered  and  reverenced 
as  gods,  admitted  as  membwa  of  the  Hellenic 
Pantheon ;  and  though  Zeua  waa  nominally  the 
snpreme  god,  yet  in  some  waya  the  old  gods  whom 
he  nad  dethroned  were  esteemed  more  holy  and  more 
efBcacious  than  he.  The  name  Mysteria,  which 
was  given  to  the  ancient  litea,  was  indicative  of 
an  element  of  secrecy,  and  a  certain  uncanny  ebar- 
acter,  as  of  ideas  which  were  not  to  be  adniitted 
as  puirt  of  ordinary  life. 
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What,  then,  were  the  Mysteriea  ?  In  what  lay 
their  eiwential  character  ?  Before  trying  to  answer 
this  question  we  must  point  out  that,  thoug^h  there 
is  in  the  genersd  view  a  distinct  separation  be- 
tween Mysteries  and  the  cults  of  the  properly 
Hellenic  gods,  yet  in  practice  and  in  detail  they  pass 
into  one  another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  in  some 
rases  to  say  wliat  category  certain  rites  fall  ander. 
But  there  is  a  general  type  characterizing  all  the 
colts  called  Mysteries^  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
great  Mysteries  were  in  Roman  times  developed 
so  as  to  be  even  more  strikingly  similar  to  one 
anotlier.  The  Mysteries  of  tlie  Anatolian  religion 
may  l>e  conveniently  summed  ap  under  the  name 
Phrygian  Mysteries,  as  they  are  commonly  called 
by  the  ancient  writers ;  but  they  were  celebrated 
far  beyond  the  bonnds  of  Phrygia.  The  name 
Mytteria  was,  doubtless,  given  to  them  in  Asia 
Minor  rather  from  their  analogy  to  the  Hysteria 
of  Greece  proper ;  and  not  because  they  were  con- 
sidered there  so  mystic  and  separate  from  ordinary 
religion  as  they  were  in  Greece  proper.  In  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  however,  the  Greek  or 
Hellenic  views  of  religion  became  steadily  more 
eli'ective ;  and  as  those  views  gi'ew  stronger,  the 
native  religion  was  more  and  more  felt  to  M  of  the 
nature  of  Mysteria. 

(3)  Nature  of  t/ie  Mysteries. — In  the  Anatolian 
religion,  either  originally  or  at  some  stage  in  its 
history  (whether  through  contact  with  some  other 
race  or  through  some  other  educational  influence), 
the  idea  of  tne  recurring  death  and  new  birth  of 
the  natural  world  —  regarded,  of  course,  as  the 
annual  death  and  rebirth  of  the  Divine  life — was 
combined  with  the  fact  of  the  sequence  of  genera- 
tions in  human  life.  The  same  sequence  must 
exist  in  the  Divine  nature,  for  the  Divine  nature 
is  the  counterpart  «md  prototvpe  of  the  human 
in  all  st^es  of  its  history.  The  Divine  parents 
and  the  Divine  child  correspond  to  the  human. 
The  drama  of  this  Divine  life  was  set  before  the 
wotshippen  in  the  Mysteries. 

But  again  in  the  Divine  life,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
annual  Ufe  of  nature,  the  father  is  the  son,  the 
mother  reappears  as  the  daughter:  it  is  never 
possible  to  draw  any  definite  une  of  division  be- 
tween them :  the  Divine  child  replaces  the  parent, 
different  and  yet  the  same.  If^  that  is  the  case 
with  the  Divine,  the  same  must  be  the  case  in 
human  life.  The  stream  of  human  life  goes  on 
continuously,  changing  yet  permanent ;  and  death 
is  only  a  moment  in  the  snccession.  Here  the  idea 
of  immortality  and  a  life  of  man  wider  than  the 
Umite  of  the  material  world  is  touched. 

Obviously,  an  important  aspect  of  religion  is  here 
introduced.  Human  life  is  regarded  as  permanent 
and  everlasting,  like  the  Divine  life  of  nature ;  and 
the  religion  of  the  grave  is  the  foundation  of  the 
entire  religion  [see  also  g  VIII  (6)].  That  man  when 
he  dies  becomes  a  god,  was  considered  already  in 
the  4th  cent.  B.O.  to  be  part  of  the  teaching  conveyed 
in  the  Mysteries,  as  is  shown  in  the  cnrions  metrical 
inscriptions  engraved  on  plates  of  gold  which  have 
been  found  in  graves  of  South  Italy  and  Crete, 
and  which  belong  to  that  and  the  following  cen- 
turies. There  the  deification  is  considered  to  be 
the  resolt  of  initiation ;  but  in  the  primitive  re- 
ligion, when  all  men  were  religious  and  the  Mys- 
teries were  the  religion  of  the  whole  people  and 
not  restricted  to  some  chosen  mj/stai,  the  dead  all 
went  back  to  the  god  from  whom  they  came.  In 
a  very  ingenious  paper,  S.  Reinach  hats  discovered 
the  niTstic  formula  uttered  by  the  initiated — '  a 
Idd  I  Lave  fallen  into  the  milk,'  which  conveyed 
in  symbolic  terms  tiie  same  meaning  as  the  words 
which  the  goddess  of  the  world  of  death  seems  to 
have  addressed  to  the  initiated  dead  who  came 
before  her— 'thou  hast  become  a  god  instead  of 


a  man,'  or  'tbon  shalt  be  a  g/oi  instead  of  a 
mortal."  « 

It  is  certain  that  the  pagan  apologists,  defend- 
ing the  established  religion  and  attacking  the 
Christian,  found  this  philosophic  meaning  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Mysteries,  in  which  that  early  re- 
ligion still  lived  on.  That  this  meaning  was 
implicit  in  the  ritual  from  the  beginning  seems 
fairly  certain.  That  it  was  nnderstood  by  some 
persons  is  probable,  and  that  some  development  of 
the  ritual  was  made  at  some  time  or  times  to  give 
more  emphasis  to  the  meaning  is  also  probable. 
Not  merely  people  in  general,  but  also  some  of  the 
most  educated  among  the  Greeks,  believed  in  the 
salutary  etl'ect  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  and 
this  salutary  eflect  is  expressly  connected  with  the 
future  world,  t  Advantages  in  the  world  of  death 
(or  of  life)  are  said  to  be  gained  by  those  who  are 
initiated  ;  and  those  advantages  are  not  the  result 
of  the  mere  ricual  observance.  The  initiated  are 
said  to  grow  better;  and  salvation  in  the  future 
life  is  said  by  Isocrates  to  be  gained  both  by  the 
initiated  and  by  all  who  live  a  pious  and  just 
life  {Symm.  xii.  266). 

But  this  effect  of  the  Mysteries  was  not  attained 
or  helped  by  any  formal  instruction.  It  was 
dependent  entirely  on  the  intense  interest  and 
eager  contemplation  of  the  initiated,  and  the 
strong  impression  produced  on  their  minds.  The 
ceremonies  at  Eleusis  took  place  at  night,  after  a 
considerable  jperiod  of  preparation  and  purification  : 
the  purification  consisted  mainly  in  ritualistic  acts, 
but  not  entirely  so,  for  probably  some  stress  was 
laid  on  the  condition  that  the  mitiated  must  be 
pure  in  heart  and  not  conscious  of  having  com- 
mitted any  crime :  they  were,  certainly,  left  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  their  own  moral  purity, 
and  the  best  tmcient  pagan  conception  of  purity 
was  consistent  with  habitual  disregard  of  some  of 
the  elementary  moral  rules  of  the  Christian  and 
of  the  Hebrew  religion.  But  the  principle  of  moral 
purity  was  admitted,  even  though  only  in  a  very 
defective  and  poor  form ;  and  that  was  a  great 
thing,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  general 
character  of  ancient  paganism. 

After  this  preparation,  and  when  in  a  state  of 
high  expectancy,  the  initiated  were  admitted  to 
see  the  drama  of  the  Divine  life  :  the  words  spoken 
in  the  drama  were  few,  and  concerned  only  with 
the  action :  the  mystic  objects  were  simple  in 
character:  the  most  holy  and  crowning  act  at 
Eleusis  was  the  ear  of  com  mowed  down  silently. 
But  there  was  a  belief  ready  in  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  that  certain  truths  were  enigmatically 
expressed  in  the  action,  though,  as  the  ancient 
writers  say,  a  philosophic  training  and  a  reverent 
religious  frame  of  mind  were  required  to  compre- 
hend them.:^ 

The  details  of  the  Mystic  drama  set  before  the 
worshippers  cannot  here  be  described.    A  very 

*  That  the  kid  is  here  the  myatic  form  of  Dionysoa,  ai  tbe 
Ood-Son  in  the  Divine  nature,  is  generally  recognized :  see 
8.  Reinach,  Bev.  Areh.,  Sept.  1801,  p.  205  (though  we  cannot 
go  with  him  beyond  what  we  hare  adopted  from  him  in  the 
text  above).  The  Phrygian  Zeus  Galaktinoe,  or  Oalaktios,  may 
t)e  1>rought  into  comparison  (Hittor.  Geoiir.  At,  Min.  p.  235,  and 
A.  Kdrte,  Beilage  zum  Vorletungnmeichniu,  OreUtwald,  1902, 
p.  SO) :  he  is  the  god  of  tlie  pastoral  people  ot  the  great  plains 
and  the  grassy  hillB  of  Phrypia. 

t  Plato,  FhcedT.  p.  2.50,  BpinomU,  p.  988;  laocr.  Paneg.  vt 
p.  59,  5  28 ;  Pindar,  fr.  96  (H.J  ;  Soph./i-.  71»Tpind.) ;  Orinagons 
in  Anthot.  iL  332  (Jac.);  Diodonis  Sic.  BM.  v.  49;  Cicero, 
d«  Legg.  ii.  U ;  Andocides,  de  Mytt.  }  31 ;  Sopater,  Duxr. 
Zetem.  p.  121  in  Walz,  Rhtt.  Grcac;  Theon.  Smym.  Hathem.  i. 

B18  (Bull);  Strabo,  p.  467f. ;  Philortr.  Vit.  Apoll.  i.  15,  17; 
erod.  viii.  65 ;  and  many  other  passages  (see  Lobeck,  Aglaoph. 
i.  p.  07  fl.,  etc. ;  Lenormant  in  Contemp.  Review,  Sept.  1880, 
p.  42911.,  and  in  Daremberg-Saglio's  Diet.  Antiq.  iL  p.  STBS, 
etc.). 

t  See  Aristotle,  quoted  by  Synesius,  Orat.  p.  48,  ad.  Fetau ; 
Oalen,  <U  Ut.  Part.  vii.  14  (ed.  Kohn);  Flat.  D^ptL  One  a. 
etc. :  see  preceding  note. 
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brief  description  is  given,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  467,  of  the 
ceiemonial  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  and  in  the 
last  few  paragraphs  we  have  had  those  Mysteries 
chiefly  in  mind. 

(4)  The  character  of  the  Phrygian  and  the  Greek 
Mytteries. — Probably  there  was  not  a  wide  differ- 
ence even  in  the  be^'inning,  and  still  less  in  later 
times,  between  the  Eleusinian  and  the  Phrygian 
Mysteries  as  regards  actual  ritual :  many  cere- 
monies were  probably  common  to  both,  and  in  both 
there  was  much  that  was  disgusting  and  repulsive. 
Yet  the  Phrygian  Mysteries  are  described  as  abomin- 
able and  immoral  by  the  older  Greek  writers,  even 
by  those  who  praise  emd  admire  the  Eleusinian  : 
the  former  were  believed  to  ruin  and  degrade  a 
Greek  city,  but  the  latter  to  save  and  ennoble  it. 
The  diiferenoe  lay  not  simply  in  the  fact  that  some 
repulsive  ceremonies  are  quoted  by  the  Christians 
as  peculiar  to  the  Phrygian  Mysteries  |  for  much 
of  what  remains  in  Clemens'  description  of  the 
Eleusinian  b  equally  detestable.  The  real  superi- 
ority of  the  Eleusinian  over  the  Phrygian  Mysteries 
lay,  first,  in  a  certain  difference  of  spirit,  as  the 
Greek  sense  of  order  and  measure  and  art  un- 
doubtedly {|ave  a  harmony  and  artistic  character 
to  their  version  of  the  Oriental  forms ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  fact  that,  as  known  in  Greece  proper,  the 
Phrygian  Mysteries  were  introduced  by  slaves  and 
foreigners,  and  participated  in  by  the  superstitious 
and  the  ignorant :  they  were  celebrated  for  money 
by  strolling  priests,  and  any  one  who  paid  a  fee 
was  initiated  without  preparation  except  some 
ritual  acts:  there  was  no  solemnity  in  the  sur- 
roundings, and  no  dignity  in  the  ceremonial,  but 
all  was  vulgar  and  sordid.  A  very  few  persons, 
also,  might  observe  that  the  slight  requirement  of 
moraJ  purity  made  at  Eleusia  had  become  a  mere 
phrase  in  those  street  celebrations,  and  that  ad- 
vantages in  the  future  world  were  promised  in 
return  for  mere  participation  in  those  vulgar  rites. 
But  that  observation  was  probably  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  even  the  educated  Greeks. 

As  regards  the  many  disgusting  details  against 
which  the  Christian  writers  direct  their  polemic, 
the  admirers  of  the  Mysteries  might  defend  them 
by  arguing  *  that  religion  places  us  face  to  face 
with  the  actual  facts  of  life,  and  that,  when  the 
mind  is  exalted  and  ennobled  by  intense  religious 
feeling,  it  b  able  to  contemplate  with  pure  insight 
phenomena  of  nature  and  fife  in  which  the  vulgar 
mind  sees  nothing  but  grossness.  They  would 
point  out  that  the  language  of  religion  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  plainer  and  more  direct  than  the 
language  of  common  life.  These  arguments  are 
weighty ;  but  one  has  only  to  read  the  undeniable 
accounts  given  bv  Clemens,  Amobins,  etc.,  to  see 
how  insufficient  they  are  to  palliate  the  ugliness  of 
the  ritnal. 

In  j>rimitive  thought  the  direct  and  simple  ex- 
pression of  the  facts  of  life  would  need  no  apology 
and  no  explanation.  The  feature  of  the  Mystenes 
that  needs  and  u  inoipable  of  apology  b  that,  as 
known  to  na  in  later  time,  they  are  not  simple  and 
direct :  they  are  elaborate  and  artificial  prodncts 
of  diseased  religion.  They  stand  before  us  ais  the 
culmination  of  a  long  development ;  and  the  de- 
velopment has  been  a  depravation,  not  an  eleva- 
tion, of  a  ritual  which  had  at  first  been  naiCve  and 
direct  in  its  simple  rudeness. 

(5)  The  grototh  of  ritual. — The  process  of  growth 
in  ritual  went  on  ia  two  ways. 

(a)  In  the  meeting  of  two  different  races  their 
respective  religions  affected  one  another.  Doubt- 
less, the  one  generally  swamped  and  submerged  the 
other ;  but  the  apparent  victor  was  not  unaffected 
in  the  process.    An  indubitable  example  is  seen 

•The  following  sentences  are  slightly  modifled  from  the 
writer's  article  ■  Mysteries '  in  the  Enct/ciopadia  Britannical. 


in  the  Lydian  Katakekaomene,  otherwise  called 
Maeonia.  Here  an  old  Maeonian  or  Lydian  popula- 
tion was  mixed  with  a  body  of  colonbta  introduced 
by  the  Persian  kings  five  centuries  B.C. ;  and  in 
the  Roman  inscriptions  six  or  seven  hundred  yean 
later  the  goddess  b  called  Artemb  Anaitb,  the 
first  name  being  her  ordinary  title  in  Lydian  cities, 
and  the  second  being  Persian.  In  other  Lydian 
cities,  where  the  same  mixture  of  population  took 
place,  the  goddess  b  called  Artemis  Persike,  in 
which  the  same  religious  mixture  b  even  mora 
clearly  expressed.  In  euitns,  obscure  that  sub- 
ject always  b,  it  is  certain  that  the  fii«-worship 
and  Magian  priests  of  the  Persians  were  tiius  in- 
troduced into  those  Lydian  cities.* 

{b)  There  was  often  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
elaboration  of  forms  and  ritnal  by  the  priesthood. 
This  enlargement  of  the  ceremonial  was  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  establbhed  religion  to 
popular  taste,  and  was  accomplbhed  chiefly  by  in- 
troducing ritM  that  had  proved  fashionable.  The 
Mysteries  celebrated  at  different  religious  centre* 
competed  with  one  another  in  attractiveness,  for 
there  was  much  to  gain  from  a  great  concourse 
of  worshippers  in  any  city.  Hence  all  of  them 
adapted  to  their  own  purposes  elements  which 
seemed  to  be  efl'ective  in  others ;  and  thus  a 
marked  similarity  of  character  between  the  rites 
of  Eleusis,  Samothrace,  and  Anatolia  came  to 
exbt.  Sometimes,  at  least,  new  priests  were  added 
along  with  the  new  ceremonies.  These  ceremonies 
were  often  derived  from  or  influenced  by  the 
growth  of  mythology,  and  they  seem  (so  far  as 
the  scanty  evidence  justifies  an  opinion)  to_  have 
generally  tended  to  obscure  any  healthy  religioaa 
idea  that  lay  in  the  ritnal,  and  to  have  increased 
the  ugly  and  repulsive  element. 

The  older  forms  of  religion  are  the  ampler,  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  form  was  ever  abso- 
lutely simple.  There  b  a  certain  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  mingle  forms,  and  to  see  the 
Divine  idea  under  several  aspects.  Just  as  in 
early  literary  expression  metaphors  are  often 
mixed,  so  in  primitive  thought  different  envisage- 
ments  of  the  Divine  power  arise  simultaneously, 
and  these  pass  into  one  another  without  the  in- 
consbtency  being  felt.  Still,  it  b  beytmd  question 
that,  when  we  get  any  of  these  religions  ideas  at 
an  early  stage,  it  has  a  simpler  form  and  embodies 
a  single  process,  though  the  accompanying  religious 
myth  may  express  the  process  in  a  way_  that  in  ■ 
volves  some  inconsbtency  in  details.  Thb  ancient 
form  b  markedly  and  unmbtakably  diflerent  from 
the  elaborate  and  artificial  ritual  of  later  times. 

Especially,  the  elaborate  dramas  of  the  later 
Mysteries,  as  played  before  the  initiated  in  the 
Roman  Imperial  period,  are  obviously  composed 
by  a  process  of  sjmcretbm  out  of  various  inhar- 
monious and  inconsistent  cults.  In  the  story 
enacted  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  as  described 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  there  are  traces  so 
obviously  Phrygian,  that  many  modem  scholars 
have  regarded  hb  whole  descnption  as  u>plying 
to  the  Phrygian  Mysteries  alone.  But  Clemens 
distinctly  implies  that  he  b  describing  the  Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries,  and  he  illustrates  hb  description 
and  hb  invective  by  quoting  other  details,  saying 
that  these  are  taJcen  from  the  Phrygian  Mysteries. 
The  explanation  of  these  facts,  undoubtedly,  must 
be  that  the  later  Eleusinian  Mysteries  had  been 
influenced  by  the  Phry^^an  Mysteries. 

That  details  from  various  sources  were  united  in 
those  later  Mysteries  b  shown  by  their  composite 
character:  there  b  not  merely  the  fundamental 
element,  tiie  story  of  the  Divine  father  and  mother 

•  Pausanias,  v.  27.  6,  vn.  6.  8 ;  the  name  Artemis  Persike  ft 
found  often  on  coins  of  Hierocsesarea  in  Lydia.  See  also  Head, 
Calalogve  o/  Coint,  Brit.  Mm. :  Lydia,  pp.  Iviii-lxTi  and  UllL 
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and  the  birth  of  the  child  :  there  wre  several  such 
•toriee  interlocked  in  one  another :  the  god-bull, 
the  sod-ram,  the  god-serpent,  appear  in  different 
detaUB,  and  pass  into  each  other  in  kaleidoscopic 
fashion.  There  is  here  an  original  germ  and  a 
leries  of  anccessiye  additions  due  to  the  reception 
•f  new  religions  forms  and  ideas,  which  were  in- 
eorporated  in  the  growing  oeremoniaL 

(6)  Purifeation. — This  subject  has  been  alluded 
to  in  S  III  (0)>  where  the  later  rules  of  ceremonial 
purity  are  mentioned.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  certain  practices  of  pnrificadon  were  prescribed 
in  the  ori^nnal  Anatolian  ritual.  The  Greek  puri- 
ficatory rnlea  for  homicides  were  identical  with  the 
Lydian  ;*  and,  as  the  Lydian  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek,  we  must  here  see  an 
«xample  of  the  influence  which  throughout  ancient 
tintes  waa  exerted  by  Anatolian  religion  on  Greek. 
In  these  and  in  the  preparation  for  the  Mysteries 
the  swine  was  the  deansing  animal. 

The  ceremonial  of  purification  after  homicide 
carries  the  inquirer  back  to  a  very  primitive  stage. 
As  the  ritual  was  common  to  Greece  and  Lydia 
(and  doubtless  Phrygia  also,  as  is  probable  though 
unattested),  we  may  presume  that  the  early  Greek 
ideas  connected  witn  it  are  true  of  Anatolia  also. 
Now,  one  of  the  rites  of  the  Dionysiac  festival 
Anihateria  was  called  'the  Cans'  (X6<>),  because 
every  celebruit  drank  out  of  a  separate  can  ;  and 
the  myth  explained  that  Demophon,  son  of 
Theseus,  instituted  the  custom  when  Orestes  came 
to  Attiens  unpurified :  wishing  to  receive  him  hos- 
ptaUy,  yet  not  to  let  an  impure  person  drink  out 
of  the  same  cup  as  the  pure  worshippers,  the  king 
ordered  that  everr  person  should  drink  from  his 
own  can  separately,  and  proposed  a  prize  to  the 
best  drinker.  Here  the  nte  of  comi>etition  and 
priae-jgiving  to  an  individual  victor  is  Hellenic, 
•lui  belongs  to  the  later  development  (B,  §  III). 
But  other  elements  in  the  ceremony  pjoint  to  an 
early  date ;  the  chief  rite  was  the  marriage  of  the 
representative  woman  or  queen  among  the  people 
(the  wife  of  the  Archon  Basileus)  to  the  god;  and 
the  idea  was  also  associated  with  this  day  that  it 
waa  accursed,  for  the  dead  arose  on  it  and  must 
be  propitiated.  Here  again  the  idea  of  connecting 
eril  omen  and  a  curse  with  the  dead  is  Hellenic 
and  late  (see  B,  §  V) ;  but  the  association  of  the 
rising  from  the  dead  with  the  Divine  marriage  is 
prinutive  and  originaL  Similarly,  we  may  regard 
the  horror  against  a  homicide  partaking  of  the 
common  cup  as  a  thoroughly  primitive  idea ;  he 
must  be  purified  before  taking  part  in  that  sacred 
ceremony  of  civilized  man,  the  drinking  of  the 
common  enp.  But  the  application  of  this  to  the 
rite  of  'the  Cans'  is  late,  and  probably  founded  on 
a  misoonoeptioii.  In  the  marriage  of  the  risen  god 
and  the  queen,  as  an  annual  rite  to  ensure  wealth 
and  increase  to  the  land  (which  at  that  season, 
12th  Febmaiy,  was  being  prepared  for  the  coming 
year'a  crop  and  harvest),  the  common  cup  was 
partaken  of  only  by  the  bridal  pair  [see  §  VIII 
(I)];  and  the  people  in  general  rejoice  separately 
as  individual  spectators  of  the  holy  rite. 

The  distinction  between  the  unity  and  close  re- 
lationship implied  bv  the  ritualistic  drinking  from 
the  common  cup  ana  the  separateness  impked  by 
drinking  from  separate  cups  is  a  noteworthy 
feature ;  and  explicit  em^asis  was  probably 
placed  on  it  in  the  ceremony ;  but  the  details  are 
unknown.  Similarly,  in  the  Christian  Sacrament 
the  Saviour  laid  emphasis  on  the  breaking  and 
distribution  from  one  loaf,  in  contrast  to  the  use 
In  ordinary  Oriental  meals  of  a  loaf  for  each  guest 
(see  1  Co  10»^).    See  further,  §  VIII  (I)  and  (6). 

'The  most  important  fact  for  us  in  purification 
ia  that  it  implies  some  germs  of  a  conception  of 
•Hen)d.LSl. 


sin  which  has  to  be  atoned  for  before  the  wor- 
shipper may  approach  the  Divine  power.  Break- 
ing an  oath  and  refusal  to  restore  money  entrusted 
to  one's  care  entail  impurity ;  and  the  Divine 
anger  punishes  any  o^e  who  approaches  the  sanc- 
tuary without  expiating  such  a  crime.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  impurity  equally  results  from 
offence  against  purely  ceremonial  rules,  and  that 
the  conception  of  sin  and  expiation  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  evidence  on  this  subject  is  of  a  very 
humble  kind  ;  but  there  was  at  least  a  germ  cap- 
able of  higher  development,  though  there  is  little 
or  no  sign  that  any  development  ever  took  place, 
except  perhaps  to  some  small  extent  through  the 
contact  with  and  resistance  to  Christianity. 

Guilt  and  impurity  entuled  punishment.  Tha 
punishment  seems  to  have  been  inflicted  in  some 
eases  independently  of  any  disrespect  to  the  Deity 
due  to  entering  the  noly  place  in  a  state  of  impurity. 
The  sin  results  directly,  and  without  the  sinner 
entering  the  sanctuary,  in  punishment  at  tiie  hand 
of  the  god  or  goddess,  who  therefore  must  some- 
times have  been  conceived  as  on  the  watch  to 
punish  sin.  Here  again  there  is  the  germ  of  higher 
moral  conceptions.* 

But  the  utilitarian  element  which  is  so  clear  in 
many  features  of  the  primitive  Anatolian  religion 
can  be  distinctly  traced  also  in  the  rules  of  puri- 
fication. The  Goddess-Mother  was  the  teacher  and 
guide  of  her  people  from  their  birth  tUl  she  received 
them  back  to  her  in  death.  The  ablutions  which 
she  required  from  them  were  an  excellent  sanitary 
precaution ;  and  if  the  whole  system  of  purificatory 
rules  were  known  to  us,  this  side  would  probably 
be  much  more  obvious  and  incontestable. 

(7)  Confession. — A  remarkable  and  important 
fact  in  connexion  with  impurity  and  sin  was  that 
the  process  of  expiation  seems  to  have  involved 
(whether  obligatorily  or  voluntarily,  we  cannot 
be  sure ;  but  probably  obligatorily)  a  public  con- 
fession. Sense  of  guilt  was  brought  home  to  tlie 
individual  by  some  punishment,  generally  disease 
(fever,  in  which  the  unseen  Divine  fire  consumes 
the  strength  and  the  life,  was  recognized  as  tlie 
most  characteristic  expression t  of  Divine  wrath). 
Thereupon  the  sinner  confessed,  acknowledged 
the  power,  and  appeased  the  anger  of  the  god  or 
goddess,  and  was  cured  and  forgiven.  Finfuly,  as 
a  warning  to  others,  the  confession,  the  punish- 
ment, and  the  absolution  were  engraved  often  on  a 
stele  and  deposited  in  the  sanctuary.^  See  also 
below,  C,  §  III  (4). 

(8)  Approaching  the  Deity.  —  Apart  from  jnre- 
soribed  ritual,  the  worshipper  came  voluntuily 
to  the  god  or  goddess  for  three  purposes:  (a) 
to  pray  for  good  for  himself  or  his  family ;  this 
was  called  cAx4  in  Greek,  and  the  prayer  was 
necessarily  accompanied  by  giving,  or  by  a  pro- 
mise to  give,  something  in  return  to  the  Deity, 
if  the  desire  was  granted :  thus  eixh  (in  Latin, 
vottim)  involved  both  prayw  and  sacrifice  or 
vow:  it  was  a  sort  of  bargain  with  the  Divine 
power;  (ft)  to  imprecate  evil  on  one's  enemies  (d^, 
Kordpa,  irapi) :  this  was  really  a  variety  of  the 
former,  for  ipi  strictly  means  '  prayer ' ;  but  in 
the  development  of  Greek  religion  it  was  commonly 
and  almost  invariably  addressed  to  the  powers  of 
the  old  regime,  who  had  become  m^terious,  occult, 
and  uncanny,  and  passed  more  and  more  into  the 
sphere  of  magic.  The  vow  in  this  case  fell  into 
disuse,  for  the  occult  powers  were  not  gratified  by 
public  gifts,  but  by  the  mere  recognition  of  their 

<  See  papera  on  '  The  Early  Church  and  the  Pagmn  Ritual '  In 
the  Exmmtory  Timu,  1898-99  (vol.  x.),  especially  p.  108  (. 

t  This  ie  shown  most  dearly  in  the  curses  engraved  on  leaden 
tablets,  in  which  the  wrath  ot  the  Deity  Is  invoked  against  any 
enemy  or  false  Mend ;  it  is  usually  the  Divine  lire  which  it 
invoked  to  destroy  the  {evernitruck  wretcli. 

)  On  this  subject  see  cip.  sA.  in  footnote  * 
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efBcacionsDess :  the  mere  approaching  them  in  the 
proper  ritual  and  method  enabled  the  worshipper 
to  call  them  into  action  on  his  side,  and  he  could 
aa  it  were  compel  them  to  act  by  addressing^  them 
by  the  proper  formolie  (which  thns  ac(iuired  a 
ma^c  cbtracter) ;  bat  some  kind  of  sacrifice  was 
an  inTariable  part  of  the  ritnal.*  (e)  To  invoke  the 
Deity  as  a  witness  of  what  they  were  about  to  say 
or  had  said  (jp/cot).  This,  again,  was  strictly  a 
variety  of  the  previous  class,  for  the  horkos  was 
simply  an  imprecation  of  evil  on  oneself  in  case 
uiie  were  speaking  falsely.  The  person  swears  by 
the  Deity  whom  he  invokes  as  a  witness,  and  who 
is  his  horkos ;  and,  as  the  form  was  very  ancient, 
the  object  sworn  by  might  be  an  animal  or  a  stone, 
as  the  primitive  emboairaent  or  home  of  Divine 
power :  such  was  the  old  Cretan  oath  associated 
with  the  name  of  Rhadamantlins  (though  tlie 
Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Av.  520  siieaks  as  if  Kli.ada- 
manthus  were  the  inventor  of  such  milder  forms 
of  oath,  as  by  the  dog,  the  goose,  the  ram,  etc.) : 
such  also  was  the  sacred  Latin  oath,  per  Jovem 
lapidem.  An  oath,  as  being  really  a  prayer  to 
the  Deity,  was  properly  accompanied  by  a  sacri- 
fice. 

In  all  such  cases  the  prayer  or  oath  is  binding 
on  the  descendants  or  representatives  of  him  who 
has  invoked  the  Deity,  and  the  consequences  may 
fall  on  them  even  generations  later.  It  was  not 
nncomnion  to  bring  the  children  to  the  place  where 
the  oath  was  taken,  and  thus  make  them  explicitly 
and  publicly  parties  to  the  act  and  sharers  in  its 
consequences. 

These  voluntary  and  occasional  acts,  which  per- 
sisted alongride  of  the  stated  ritual,  were  older 
than,  and  gave  rise  to,  ritual.  The  asking  of  help 
from  the  god  in  difficulties  or  troubles  was  as  old 
as  the  idea  of  a  god ;  for  in  tlie  Anatolian  belief  the 
Kod  was  the  helper  and  teacher.  The  way  in  which 
he  was  efficacionsly  approached  naturally  came 
gradually  to  be  stereotyped  as  ritual,  and  was 
regarded  as  revealed  by  tne  god,  who  was  in  this 
way  his  own  first  priest,  and  teacher  of  his  own 
rites. 

(9)  PrUtts. — The  original  idea  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Anatolian  priesthood  has  become  clear  in 
the  preceding  investigation.  The  priest  is  the 
bearer  of  the  Divine  knowledge ;  he  can  teach  men 
how  to  approach  and  propitiate  the  Divine  power. 
This  knowledge  was  originally  taught  by  the 
Divine  Beins  personally  to  men ;  in  other  words, 
the  god  is  the  first  priest,  performing  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  successors  the  due  ceremonies.  The 
idea  of  a  Divine  revelation,  through  which  man 
becomes  aware  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  is 
here  present  in  a  very  cmde  and  rode  form  ;  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  how  far  this 
rudeness  is  the  real  primitive  simplicity  of  a  very 
early  stage,  when  thought  is  hardly  separated 
from  the  sensuous  accompaniments  through  which 
it  is  snggested  to  men,  and  how  far  it  may  be  im- 
parted oy  degeneration,  i.e.  by  the  stereotyping  of 
primitive  sensuous  forms,  and  the  loss  of  the  germ 
of  thought  implicated  in  those  forms. 

While  the  priest  in  this  ancient  stage  of  religion 
possesses  the  knowledge  and  imparts  it  to  the 
worsliippers,  he  is  not  considered  to  be  necessary 
in  himself.  The  worshipper,  whether  a  private 
individual  who  approaches  the  Deity  on  benalf  of 
himself  and  his  family,  or  an  official  or  magistrate 
who  acts  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  body  which  he 
represents,  needs  no  intermediary  between  himself 
and  the  god.  Provided  he  can  perform  fully  and 
correctly  his  part  in  the  transaction,t  the  Deity  is 
satisfied  and  must  respond.   The  priest  or  helper 

*  ThiM  Mcond  pnrpow  trequentlr  pamed  into  the  sphere  of 
v^Ao:  neO,  ini(4). 
Ou«MfjK^  fltMB  Ttf  lit]  T»  J- w)  z  iriiv%t :  Plato,  Evth,  14  E. 


is  needed  only  to  keep  the  worshipper  right,  to 
guard  him  against  errors,  and  to  nelp  him  to 
understand  the  way  in  which  the  Deify  repliet  oi 
conveys  information ;  in  other  words,  the  nelpi  ig 
priest  merely  acts  as  instructor,  while  the  wor- 
shipper plays  the  part  of  priest-officiator,  and  per- 
forms the  series  of  acts  which  the  god  himself 
originally  did  as  an  example  to  mankind  who  conM 
after  him. 

In  this  stage  there  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
any  priest  or  any  sacerdotal  order  or  caste,  though 
naturally  the  Divine  knowledge  would  tend  to  be 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Priests  in  the 
strictest  sense  begin  only  when  a  person  per- 
manently assumes  the  place  of  the  god's  represen- 
tative, and  plays  the  part  of  the  g(M  regularly  is 
the  ritual  as  it  was  rehearsed  at  the  proper 
intervals  before  a  body  of  worshippers.  The  pnest 
in  this  fuller  sense  was  connected  with  and  helped 
the  growth  of  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
the  Deity.  He  was  the  representative  on  earth  of 
the  god  as  the  priestes-s  was  of  the  goddess  ;  and 
the  two  played  their  parts  year  after  year  in  the 
Divine  drama,  which  constituted  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  growing  body  of  ritual. 

The  priest  who  represented  the  god  wore  his 
dress,  *  and  in  some  cases,  probably  in  most,  assumed 
his  name.  In  Pessinus,  for  example,  the  chief 
priest  was  called  Atis,  as  is  shown  by  inscriptions 
of  the  2nd  cent.  B.a  ;  and  nndoubtedly  this  was 
simply  the  name  of  the  god  variously  spelt  .Attis 
or  Atys  or  Ates,  and  was  assumed  as  an  official 
title,  implyin([  that  the  office  was  Upiioviut,  i.e.  the 
bearer  lost  bis  individnal  name  and  assumed  a 
hieratic  name  when  he  entered  on  office. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  succession  to  the  priesthood 
was,  in  all  probability,  hereditery  (according  to 
some  principle  of  inheritance  not  as  yet  deter- 
mined) in  early  times.  Where  the  Greek  element 
entered  sufficiently  strongly,  this  principle  was 
usually  altered  ;  some  more  democratic  principle 
of  succession  was  substituted  ;  and  sometimes  life- 
tenure  was  changed  to  tenure  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  or  more  frequently  of  one  year,  or  occasion- 
ally even  of  a  shorter  period.  In  some  of  the 
more  thoroughly  Greek  cities  of  the  coast,  such  as 
Erythrse,  the  priestlioods  of  the  nnmberless  deities 
were  put  up  to  auction  by  the  State,  and  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  But  wherever  an  early  or  a 
more  purely  Anatolian  and  less  Hellenized  con- 
dition can  be  traced,  the  great  priesthoods  seem 
to  be  for  life,  and  to  be  connected  with  certain 
families. 

The  number  of  priests,  in  this  fuller  sense, 
tended  to  increase  rrom  various  causes,  and  to 
become  a  sacerdotal  order.  The  possession  of 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  law  was  a  powerful 
engine,  for  the  body  of  ritual  was  steadily  crowing 
in  volume,  and  any  mistake  in  it  would  have 
nnllilied  its  effect.  Attention  was  entirely  con- 
centrated on  details,  and  the  spirit  seems  to  have 
been  wliolly  lost.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  multi- 
tudinous details  required  study  and  teaching  ;  and 
this  caused  tlie  formation  of  a  priestly  rasto  or 
order,  in  which  the  tradition  was  handed  down. 
The  power  of  that  order  rested  on  the  inaccessi- 
bility and  difficulty  of  their  lore,  and  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  wor8nipi)ers ;  and  hence  there  was 
every  temptation  to  keep  up  that  ignoranoe,  to 
multiply  details  of  cultnsand  make  the  knowle(lj,'e 
of  it  harder,  and  to  create  a  bar  of  separation  be- 
tween the  priestly  order  and  the  people.  But  no 
details  are  known,  though  the  general  principle 
may  be  confidently  assumed. 

Moreover,  as  the  great  religions  centres  or  Hiera 
grew  into  importance  (see  §  IV  (4),  above),  thejr 
required  a  permanent  staff  of  priests  and  ministers, 
*  See  CUiet  and  BM.  <ifPhrygia,  L  ppk  6S,  103, 110. 
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in  order  that  the  increasing  number  of  persons 
who  frequented  them  might  always  find  help  and 
eonnsel.  In  turn  the  increase  of  the  permanent 
staff  at  the  great  Hiera  tended  to  foster  the  growth 
of  the  established  ritual.  Instead  of  merely  aiding 
the  individual  worshipper  to  perform  one  single 
act  of  the  Divine  action  which  suited  his  special 
circumstances  at  the  moment,  the  priests  of  each 
Hieron  on  stated  occasions  set  the  whole  Divine 
drama  before  the  eyes  of  bodies  of  worshippers. 
While  this  more  elaborate  ceremonial  had  its 
justification  in  producing  a  certain  good  effect  on 
the  spectators,  and  in  imparting  ideas  to  them,  yet 
there  was  the  strongest  temptation  for  the  per- 
manent priests  to  refrain  from  emphasizing  this 
aspect  of  the  ceremonial,  and  to  elaborate  the 

rtacolar  side  in  the  way  described  above.  In 
simpler  Anatolian  system  of  society  tliis 
strengthened  their  power  (§  VIII  (7),  below) ;  and  in 
the  developed  Hellenic  system  it  added  to  tiie 
wealth  ana  influence  of  the  Hieron  by  attracting 
immense  crowds  to  the  ^ceaX  festivals  accom- 
panying the  annual  (or  m  rare  cases  biennial) 
ceremonies. 

Thus  there  was,  necessarily,  a  lar^e  establish- 
ment mamtained  at  the  principal  religious  centres : 
see  §  ly  (4).  Besides  the  great  priesthoods  there 
were  required  large  numMrs  of  inferior  priests, 
ministri  and  minittree,  to  perform  the  details  of 
the  coitus  (see  §  II,  above)  and  prophecy  and  give 
attention  to  the  worshippers  and  the  offerings; 
also  hterodouloi,  of  whom  there  were  many  thou- 
wnds  at  the  greatest  Niera.  The  hierodorUoi  had 
become  serfs  or  slaves  attaclied  to  the  Hieron  in 
varions  ways,  and  were  protected  and  governed  by 
the  theocratic  administration  of  the  Hieron:  on 
the  female  hierodouloi,  see  §  VIII  (2),  below. 
Finally,  there  was  a  class  of  persons  called  fueroi : 
lee  next  §  (10). 

It  is  clearly  established  by  numerous  cases,  that, 
in  later  times  at  least,  there  was  a  college  of  priests 
in  every  religious  centre  in  Anatolia.  This  college 
was  a  hierarchy,  with  distinct  gradation  of  authority 
and  allotted  duties.  At  Pessinus  a  priest  is  described 
as  ooeapying  the  fifth  or  tenth  place  in  order  of 
rank ;  and  in  other  cases  where  the  evidence  shows 
only  that  there  was  a  chief  and  various  subordi- 
nate priests,  we  may  probably  assume  from  the 
analogy  of  Pessinus  that  strict  gradation  extended 
thToaghoiit  the  college.  Every  religious  act  was 
probably  the  work  of  the  priests  as  a  bodv  (though 
the  chiu  priest  would  be  the  leader) ;  ana  this  fur- 
niriiea  some  aigoment  in  favour  of  the  Bezan  read- 
ing icp«»  in  Ac  14",  where  Prof.  Blass  condemns 
that  reading  on  the  incorrect  ground  that  there 
was  only  one  prieet  for  each  temple. 

(10)  Nieroi. — This  class  of  persons,  mentioned  at 
E^eeus  and  many  other  religious  centres,  and 
evidently  very  numerous,  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed, with  varying  results,  by  many  modern 
writers.  Their  status  is  very  obscure.  The 
opinion  advocated  in  the  writer's  Cities  and 
Bishopries  of  Phry^ia,  i.  147  f.,  is  that  the  hieroi 
are  merely  a  modihcation  of  the  pon-Hellenic  in- 
stitution of  the  hierodouloi  under  the  influence  of 
Hellenic  institutions  and  spirit.  The  hierodouloi 
were  serfs,  but  not  slaves ;  whereas  the  Greek  law 
knew  only  thegrand  distinction  between  freemen 
and  slaves.  The  peculiar  relation  of  the  hiero- 
douloi to  the  Hieron  pave  a  power  to  the  latter 
which  was  alien  to  the  Hellenic  spirit ;  and  the  old 
hierodouUn  seem  to  have  been  transformed  in  the 
Hellenized  cities  into  an  inferior  order  of  the  city 
population,  distinct  alike  from  citizens  and  from 
resident  strangers  and  from  freedmen.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  hieroi  to  the  Hieron,  and  their  ser- 
vice at  the  Hieron,  seem  to  have  been  more  a 
voluntary  matter;  and  violation  of  it  was  left 
KXTRA  VOL. — 9 


to  be  dealt  with  by  the  god ;  it  was  not  enforced 
as  a  rule  by  legal  action. 

VIII.  INFLDEKCE  ON  SOCIETY  AND  LIFE.— It  ia 

a  necessary  part  of  our  task  to  observe  the  bearing 
of  this  religion  and  ritual  on  social  life ;  but  thip 
subject  is  too  obscnre  to  justify  any  general  state- 
ments of  a  very  positive  kind ;  and  omy  a  very  few 
details  can  here  be  mentioned. 

(1)  Man-iage. — There  is  unmistakable  evidence 
that  a  marriage  ceremony  of  a  religious  nature  ex- 
isted, and  that  this  ceremony  stood  in  close  rela- 
tion to  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Mysteries.  In 
fact,  the  marriage  was,  as  it  were,  a  reproduction  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  of  a  scene  from  the  Divine 
life,  t.e.  from  the  mystic  drama.  The  formnla, 
'  I  escaped  evil :  I  found  better,'  *  was  repeated 
by  the  celebrant  who  was  initiated  in  the  Phrygian 
Mysteries ;  and  the  same  formula  was  pronounced 
as  part  of  the  Athenian  marriage  ceremony. 
Another  formula,  '  I  have  drunk  from  the  kym- 
bnlon'  t  was  pronounced  by  the  initiated ;  and 
drinking  from  the  same  cup  has  been  proved  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  ceremony  performed  in  the 
temple  by  the  betrothed  pair,  t  It  is  distinctly 
stated  by  a  grammarian  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony took  the  form  of  celebrating  the  'Holy 
Marrii^ '  in  honour  of  the  Divine  pair.§  At  mar- 
riages in  Athens  certain  instruction  was  imparted 
to  the  contracting  pair  by  the  priestesses  of  Demeter 
and  Athena. 

The  ritual  of  the  Mysteries  as  reported  to  ns 
does  not  contain,  it  is  true,  any  idea  of  marriage 
between  the  goddess  and  the  god,  but  on  the  con- 
trary presents  a  series  of  incidents  of  violence  and 
deceit;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  story  is 
taken  straight  from  the  life  of  nature  as  seen  in 
animals  and  crops.  Undoubtedly,  the  suggestion 
from  these  incidents  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
Divine  life,  which  is  to  form  the  model  and  ex- 
emplar for  mankind,  was  of  that  rude  and  savage 
kind.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  infor- 
mation comes  from  opponents  whose  object  was 
only  to  paint  the  horrors,  and  not  to  ^ve  a  f^ 
jndgment  of  the  ritual  as  a  whole.  While  we 
must  admit  the  truth  of  everything  they  si^,  we 
must  add  what  they  have  omitted ;  and  m  all 
probability  they  have  omitted  the  reconciliation 
and  the  exnibition  of  the  progress  of  life  to  a  higher 
level  through  the  influence  of  religion.  That  some 
such  exhibition  formed  part  of  the  Mysteries  is 
made  practically  certain  by  certain  allusions  among 
the  pagan  authorities.  The  formula,  <I  escaped 
evil :  I  found  better,'  implies  it.  So  does  the  whole 
tone  of  the  defence  which  the  ancients  give  of  tiie 
Mysteries.  We  suppose  that  the  idea  of  legal 
union  and  of  marriage  formed  part  of  this  exhibi- 
tion and  improTement. 

Diels,  SioyUinisehe  Blatter,  p,  48,  has  observed 
that  part  of  the  marriage  ritnal  was  aJmost  identic»l 
with  the  purificatory  ceremonies  practised  in  the 
Mysteries  (compare  also  S.  Reinach's  ingenious 
paper.  Rev.  Archiol.,  Sept  1901,  p.  210):  the  con- 
nexion was  suggested  tentatively  in  the  present 
writer's  Hist.  Com.  on  Gaiatians,  p.  90;  and  it 
may  now  be  regarded  as  proved. 

It  is  an  extremely  important  fact  that  the  human 
marriage  ceremony  was  thns  celebrated  by  forms 
*  l^vyw  jmxir  iv/nt  Mfibuw  (Demosth.  ds  Cor.  2691 
t  ix  xvfifiiXtv  rixMui :  Firmlcns,  dt  Err,  Prof.  tttHg.  18. 
t  The  proof  U  glTen  in  the  present  writat'a  aitlorietU  Com.  on 
the  Bpitt.lt  to  tht  GaUUiant,  pp.  8S-81,  and  is  hers  •trengthened 
by  details  there  omitted.  ^ 

3  *i  ytt/MvYTV  WMtirt  rm  Ait  awi  T$  "^^ff^  itfAi  ^ifuml  I  LtC$, 
  "   The  I 


670  Poraon,  p.  Sii  Nauck. 


I  gnminulan  prob- 


Hhetor.  p. 

ably  did  not  correctly  apprehend  the  nature  of  this 'tact, 
which  he  muat  have  got  from  a  good  authori^.  Uaenar  In 
Jihein.  Mxu.  xxx.  p.  &7,  aaaumes  that  the  rateienca  is  to  the 
Athenian  '  Holy  Marriage,'  a  (eetival  well  Imoini  at  Athena.  Bui 
the  Hierot  Gamot  waa  known  elaewhere,  and  the  true  meaning 
of  the  gnunmarlan'a  words  ia  certainly  as  stated  in  tiM  text 
above. 
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taken  from  the  Mysteries ;  and  the  conclusion 
mttst  be  that  the  human  pair  repeat  the  action  in 
the  way  in  which  the  god  and  goddess  iirst  per- 
formed and  consecrated  it,  and  tnat,  in  fact,  tney 
play  the  parts  of  the  god  and  goddess  in  the  sacred 
drama.  This  single  example  is,  as  we  may  be  snre, 
typical  of  a  whole  series  of  actions.  We  have  seen 
aliio  that  some,  probably  all,  domesticat-ed  animals, 
intended  to  be  eaten,  were  slain  and  sacrificed  accord- 
ing to  an  elaborate  ritual  (§  III  (9)) ;  and  we  may 
accept  as  highly  probable  the  genenl  principle  that 
all  the  importuit  acts  of  life  were  regarded  as  re- 
ligions ceremonies,  which  most  be  performed  in  the 
proper  fashion,  as  inaugurated  by  the  god  or  goddess 
ana  taught  by  them  to  men.  Every  important 
stage  in  life  was  modelled  on  what  the  goddess  or 
the  Divine  pair  hod  done,  and  thus  each  stage  was 
consecrated  bv  a  sort  of  sacrament.  The  subject  is 
both  wide  and  obscure :  see  below,  Nos.  (6)  and  (6). 

There  are,  however,  many  difBcnlties  connected 
with  the  question  of  Anatolian  marriage  which 
must  first  be  noticed  briefly. 

The  practice  of  marriage  between  such  near  re- 
lations as  father  and  daughter,  mother  and  son, 
brother  and  sister,  is  often  described  as  common  in 
Asia  Minor.  This  disregard  of  the  common  restric- 
tions on  marriage  is  mentioned  usually  as  char- 
aeteristio  of  tribes  or  persons,  called  Maawtri, 
immigrant  from  Persia,  and  diifused  over  Cappa- 
docia,  Phr^gia,  and  Galatia,  who  retained  during 
the  Christian  period  their  mysterious  ritual,  wor- 
shipped lire,  refrained  from  slaying  animals  (though 
thej  employed  other  people  to  Kill  the  animals 
which  they  required  for  food).*  But  we  must  be 
Btmck  with  the  fact  that,  except  as  regards  the 
worship  of  lire,  we  know  that  all  the  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  Magnssi  are  dearly  marked  in 
the  Anatolian  ritual.  The  mystic  ntual  of  tbe 
Divine  life  consisted  of  a  series  of  incestuous 
onions.  The  slaying  of  an  animal  for  food  was 
an  impious  act,  and  the  impiety  was  punished  in 
tiie  ritual  (§_  III  (0)),  though  the  amimal  slain  was 
eaten.  Ba^,  who  is  one  of  our  authorities  about 
the  Magnstei,  describes  marriage  by  capture  as 
practised  and  not  harshly  judged  by  ordinary 
opinion  in  his  own  time.T  Now,  marriage  by 
Tiolence  is  characteristic  of  the  mystic  drama. 

(2)  Hierodouloi.  —  In  this  connexion  another 
social  fact  must  be  noted,  viz.  ceremonial  prosti- 
tution of  the  female  hierodovioi  or  slaves  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  custom  is  known  to  have  been 
widely  practised  at  the  great  centres  of  Anatolian 
religion.  Strabo  mentions  it  at  Komana  and  other 
Eastern  centres.  In  the  West  it  was  characteristic 
of  Lydia  generally ;  X  and  the  women  who  contri- 
buted to  build  the  grave  of  Alyattes  were  onlv 
employing  in  a  sacred  purpose  the  mone;^  whicli 
belonged  to  the  goddess.  This  duty  was  originally 
or  theoretically  incumbent  on  all  unmarried  women 
for  a  season  ;  but  how  far  it  was  practically  acted 
on  by  people  in  general  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. During  the  Graeco- Roman  period*it  seems 
(so  far  as  the  scanty  evidence  permits  any  judg- 
ment) to  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  women 
of  ordinary  society  only  in  exceptional  cases,  on 
account  oi  some  special  vow  or  some  Divine  com- 
mand (given  in  dream  or  oracle).  But,  even  in  the 
most  Educated  period  and  society,  the  custom, 
though  doubtless  regarded  as  a  mark  of  supersti- 
tion and  devotion  to  an  nn-Hellenic  cult,  was  re- 

•Euseblni,  Prop.  Svamg.  tI  pp.  876,  878  (Vlger);  BuU 
Cas.  Epiit.  258 :  see  an  article  (by  the  preaent  writer)  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  186,  No.  ffTS,  p.  426. 

t  <iuarterly  Review,  No.  872,  p.  426 ;  Baill,  SptA  270. 

t  In  Pbrygia,  oompare,  for  example,  a  B<»nan  iaicription 
(erected  by  a  native  of  Fiiidlao  AntloebX  interpreted  and 
printed  oorrectly  in  Hittor.  Com.  on  BplitU  to  tlf  GoleKid/u, 
p.  201  (Incorrect  in  Kaibel,  Itucrip.  Orae.  lUU.  etc..  No.  933, 
and  eliewbere).  with  Strabo.  d.  677. 


cognized  and  practised  in  some  cases  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  religion  by  women  who  apparently 
returned  to  their  ordinary  place  in  society  aftw 
their  term  of  service.*  Apart  from  these  devotees, 
the  custom  was  practised  in  later  times  by  larga 
numbers  of  women,  slaves  of  the  Bieron,  as  a  per- 
manent way  of  life. 

It  might  fairly  be  disputed  whether  that  custom 
belong^  to  the  original  Anatolian  religion,  or  was 
part  of  the  accretion  which  gathered  round  it  in 
the  course  of  its  development  Evidence  does  not 
exist  to  warrant  a  decided  opinion ;  but  the  custom 
prolwbly  belongs  to  a  more  'advanoiad'  and  artificial 
state  of  society  than  the  primitive  Anatolian,  and 
is  to  be  ranked  as  belonging  only  to  its  develop- 
ment, t  This  forms  part  of  the  ground^  on  which 
rests  our  opinion  that  no  trace  of  elevation  can  be 
observed  in  the  history  of  that  religion,  but  that  its 
development  is  simply  a  degradation.  The  custom 
is,  undoubtedly,  not  in  keei>ing  with  the  simple 
type  which  we  attribute  to  primitive  Anatolia,  and 
seems  incongruous  with  the  institutions  described 
in  the  following  section.  If  we  are  right  in  this 
opinion,  then  the  custom  would  have  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  instances  of  Oriental  influence  (like 
the  horror  of  the  swine  in  §  III  (6)),  due  to  immigra- 
tion from  the  East  and  long  subjection  to  a  succes- 
sion of  Asiatic  monarchies.  It  is  certainly  an 
old-established  part  of  the  reli^on,  going  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  Oriental  influence;  but  we 
believe  it  is  possible  to  go  back  on  fairly  reliable 
evidence  to  an  older  stage  in  the  history,  when  the 
women  hierodouloi  were  of  a  different  character, 
viz.  guardians  of  the  goddess  and  of  her  wor- 
shippers. 

(3)  Women  guardt. — ^The  myth  of  Herakles  and 
the  Lydian  queen  OmphaJe,  in  which  the  woman 
wears  the  hero's  arms,  while  he  sits  and  spins  under 
her  command,  takes  us  back  to  the  primitive  tyjse 
of  society  which  is  described  in  a  series  of  early 
Anatolian  legends  of  the  Amazons.  Omphale  and 
Herakles  are  obviously  types  of  the  Great  Goddess 
and  her  companion  or  attendant  god ;  and  we  re- 
member that  the  Lydian  kings  for  five  centuries 
boasted  to  be  descendants  (t.e.  representatives  in 
orderly  succession)  of  the  first  priest-king  Herakles. 
The  tale  of  the  hero  Achilles  dressed  as  a  woman 
and  spinning  in  the  family  of  Lykomedes  is  another 
example  of  the  way  in  wnich  Greek  fancy  worked 
up  that  primitive  custom :  Achilles  is  a  hero  of  the 
north  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  some  points  on 
the  Greek  coast. 

The  Great  (Goddess,  the  protecting  and  guarding 
mother  of  her  people,  hoa  her  attendant  women. 
These  were  armed  as  warriors,  and  were  called 
Amazons  in  Greek  legend,  where  fantastic  char- 
acteristics are  assigned  to  them.t  But  that  a  real 
foundation  lies  under  those  fanciful  tales  is  certain. 
We  can  dimly  descry  in  primitive  history  the 
Amazons,  the  servants  of  the  native  Anatolian 
goddess,  contending,  on  the  banks  of  the  Songarios, 
agstinst  the  immigrant  Phryges  from  Europe, 
among  whom  Priam  fought  as  a  young  leader  of 
the  Western  tribe.| 

The  women  servants  of  the  goddess  are  to  be 
considered  as  resembling  her  in  part  of  her  char- 
acter as  her  active  and  armed  mtnttfra.  InEphesna 
they  were  the  melissai  or  working  bees,  while  the 

*  See  Bamaay,  Church  in  Bom.  Bmp.  p.  aS7L;  BUL  Com.  o» 
Qolatiaiu,  pp.  40,  201. 

f  Tbe  preoent  writer  formerly  erred  in  oonildering  it  to  ba 
a  relio  ot^tbe  primitive  stage  in  Anatolian  religion  ;  the  orderty 
analyelB  of  tbat  religion,  above  given,  ahowa  that  it  belong! 
to  its  degradation.  Jtfarriage  was  the  original  rule,  thou^ 
with  barbuou*  uaages:  promiacuity  belongi  to  the  itage  o< 
deterioration.  .  ,  .    .  „ 

t  It  la  an  intereeting  illustration  of  the  view  stated  in  (  m 
(7)  and  {  VI  (SX  that  the  modem  disoovenr  of  the  sex  of  Hm 
working  bees.  Dr.  Warder,  called  them  'ten*  Anuoaa.' 

liUad.liLli4-lflQ. 
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goddess  was  the  queen  bee.  Tlie  sexual  side  of 
the  melittai,  alike  in  the  bee  and  tlie  priestess,  is 
not  developed  :  the  minittrce  therefore  most  have 
been  yonng,  and  their  term  of  service  was  part  of 
their  edncation.  Evidence  has  perished  as  re<;ards 
the  women  servants  of  the  goddess ;  but  in  all 
probability  at  the  conclusion  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice they  passed  into  ordinary  society,  and  in  the 
ceremonial  of  marriage  went  through  tne  ceremonies 
above  described,  imitating  the  actions  and  fate  of 
the  goddess.  The  opinion  stated  by  the  present 
writer,  that  a  number  of  those  armed  servants  of 
the  goddess  are  portrayed  on  the  wall  of  the  rock- 
sanctuary  at  Boghaz-Keui,*  has  not  been  adopted 
by  recent  scholars ;  but  the  argument  acainst  it — 
the  failure  of  any  indication  of  the  female  form  in 
the  breast — has  no  force  in  view  of  the  character  of 
the  ministra  as  active  guards,  in  whom  the  sexual 
type  is  so  slightly  developed  as  to  be  imperceptible 
in  their  folly  draped  and  armed  forms. 

In  the  primitive  Anatolian  period  the  women 
minittra  mnst  be  taken  to  have  been  real  guardians 
of  the  goddess  and  agents  of  her  government 
(which  she  exercised  through  her  priest-king),  true 
Amazons  or  armed  warriors.  But  nistoiy  changed: 
the  plateau  became  a  subject  land ;  society,  manners, 
and  needs  altered,  and  tne  ministra  necessarily  lost 
their  original  character.  During  this  change  we 
may  believe  that  their  development  into  the  slaves 
of  the  sanctuary,  as  we  see  tliem  in  the  more  de- 
veloped period,  oocnrred.  There  was  an  element 
in  tne  old  mtnistrte,  hinted  at  in  legend,  which 
could  be  intensified  and  systematized  so  as  to 
transform  them  into  the  later  hierodouloi ;  but 
the  primitive  element  was  essendally  different 
from  the  organized  savagery  of  the  tune  of  the 
d^radation,  (2). 

(4)  Self-mutUation. — The  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  the  individual  man 
inutated  in  his  acts  the  life  of  the  Deity,  was  in 
the  practice  of  mutilation.  The  fate  of  the  god, 
the  consort  of  the  Great  Goddess,  had  hallowed  the 
act ;  and  it  was  familiar  to  all  as  part  of  the  treat- 
ment prescribed  by  the  Divine  regulations  for 
domesticated  animals.  Not  merely  was  it  prac- 
tised on  occasion  of  great  rdij^ons  festivals  as  a 
pwt  of  the  ritual,  not  merely  was  it  almost  cer- 
tainly the  prescribed  and  necessary  condition, 
originally,  for  the  priest  who  represented  the  god 
in  the  ritual  t  it  was  also  often  performed  on 
themselves  by  individuals  in  a  state  of  religions 
excitement,  induced  by  some  crisis  of  their  own  life 
«r  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  On  the 
•cigin  of  this  oeremony,  see  §  III  (7). 

This  act  was  alien  to  the  character  of  Hellenic 
civilization  and  religion ;  and  was  always  regarded 
with  horror  and  contempt  by  the  Greek  spirit  as 
the  erowning  proof  of  the  barbarity  and  vulgarity 
of  Anatoliim  superstition,  as  in  the  Atti$  of 
Catollns  (which  follows  a  Greek  model). 

(5)  Burial. — In  a  relij^on  which  taught,  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  that  men  are  children  of  the 
Goddess-Mother,  ana  at  death  return  to  the  mother 
who  bore  them,  it  is  natural  that  great  sancti^ 
should  be  attached  to  graves  and  sepulchral  rites. 
In  fact  the  religion  of  the  grave  is  tne  religion  of 
the  honsehold,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligion in  geaenUL  The  dead  man,  as  heroized  or 
deified,  was  represented  under  the  form  of  the 
Deity,  and  one  of  the  commonest  later  types  was 
the  Horseman-god,  |  III  (6). 

This  is  an  exoeedugly  wide  subject ;  and  more 
can  be  learned  about  it  than  about  any  other 
department  of  Anatolian  religion.  The  principal 
pomti  may  here  be  briefly  stated.  See  also  §  IX  (1). 

The  grave  was  conceived  as  the  house  or  home  of 

•Jmtmdl  AtUMt  SoeUtv,  18S3,  p.  Ut:  tb*  nlM  It 
Kpto'locad  by  Fcrrot,  HitMn  d*  I'Art,  It.  p,  64S. 


the  deceased  ;  and  the  word  oTicof  is  sometimes 
applied  to  it  in  epitaphs.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
dead  man  is  now  part  of  the  Divine  nature,  more 
frequently  the  grave  is  conceived  as  his  temple. 
His  right  to  the  sole  possession  of  it  was  guarded 
with  jealous  care,  for,  if  any  unauthorized  corpse 
gains  entrance,  this  intruder  will  share  in  the 
olferinc;s  and  honours  of  the  temple,  and  thus  in 
the  godhead  of  the  deceased  (for  the  dead  man's 
godhead  consists  practically  in  the  cultns  and 
ollerings  paid  to  him  ;  a  god  unworshipped  is  a 
dead  god).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sepulchral 
inscriptions  guard  far  more  carefully  against  in- 
trusion than  against  mere  injury  done  to  the 
tomb :  injury  can  readily  be  repaired,  but  intru- 
sion, if  once  successful,  is  hardly  reparable.* 

Then  the  making  of  the  grave  and  the  erection 
of  a  tombstone  was  a  dedication  to  the  Deity ;  and 
the  epitaph  on  the  grave  was  expressed  often  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer  (and,  of  course,  a  vow  accom- 
panying it)  to  the  Deity  with  whom  the  dead 
person  was  identified.  Even  when  a  person,  during 
his  lifetime,  prepared  his  own  grave,  he  expressed 
the  epitaph  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  and  dedication 
to  the  Deity,  t  It  was  a  duty  which  one  owed  to 
God  to  make  a  grave. 

Thus  every  Phrygian  grave  was  also  a  shrine  or 
temple.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  force  in  the  argu- 
ment, which  many  writers  have  employed,  that 
such  a  monument  as  the  famous  sculptured  rock 
which  bears  the  dedication  '  to  king  Mioas '  (MIAAI 
FANAKTEI)  was  a  cult-shrine,  and  therefore  can- 
not have  been  a  sepulchral  monument.  In  truth 
it  was  both.  Similarly,  some  of  the  tumuli  in  the 
Phrygian  land  have  probably  a  utilitarian  purpose, 
being  intended  to  serve  as  watch-towers  and  road- 
marks.  But  they  were,  in  all  probability,  also 
sepulchral.  It  was  desired  to  give  them  permanent 
sanctity,  and  this  end  was  attained  by  the  grave 
inside,  with  the  religion  attached  to  it.  Probably 
it  is  not  too  bold  to  lay  down  the  general  principle 
that  the  sanctity  of  a  locality  was  generally,  in  the 
primitive  Anatolian  system,  confirmed  by  the  awe 
attaching  to  the  grave  •  temple.  That  principle 
remains  to  a  large  extent  in  force  still.  Sacred 
places  are  numerous  all  over  the  country  ;  and  in 
almost  every  one  the  sacredness  is  confirmed  by, 
or  founded  on,  the  awe  attaching  to  the  supposed 
grave  of  some  saint  or  hero.  The  fact  that  the 

Cve  ia  often  demonstrably  fictitious  (as  when  the 
0  is  a  mere  myth,  or  has  several  graves  in 
different  places)  shows  how  strongly  tlie  need  for 
a  grave  in  every  holy  place  is  still  felt  by  the 
Anatolian  mind.  The  primitive  custom  in  Greece 
of  burying  in  the  house,  consecrated  and  guarded 
the  family  home. :» 

The  essential  parts  of  the  grave-monument  were 
an  altar  and  a  door ;  and  the  two  typical  forms  of 
gravestone  in  later  Phrygia  were  developments  of 
the  altar  and  of  the  door.  The  former  at  least 
retained  the  name,  and  is  called  'the  altar'  in 
numberless  inscriptions.  On  this  altar-tombstone 
there  is  sometimes  engraved,  apart  from  the  epi- 
taph (and  even  on  a  different  side  from  it),  the 
word  'door'  {Siipa);  and  this  custom  obviously 

•  COieM  and  BMoprla  cf  Phrygia,  1.  pp.  89  L,  848  (n.  24X 
f  These  itatcmenta,  made  M  flnt  in  explanation  of  the 
identity  in  form,  appearance,  and  eenerat  omtfaoter  between 
(mve- monument*  and  atonei  reooraing  a  mayer  and  vow  or 
dedication,  were  controverted  by  Prof.  A.  KSrte;  but  he  hai 
since  published  a  stone  wboae  insoription  is  purely  a  dedication 
to  the  god,  except  ttiat  at  the  end  tne  dedicator  adds  the  sepul- 
obral  form  tuu  Isxrf  {ar,  proving  beyond  question  that  tba 
dedicatory  stone  was  at  the  same  time  the  gravestone  over  his 
intended  tomb.  We  an  now  sgned  that  this  custom  was  ohai^ 
acteristiaaUy  Phrygian :  but  the  pteiant  writer  sees  far  mora 
examples  of  it  than  Prof.  Kbrto  tmnlts. 

t  See  above,  I IV  (2);  also  Bannay, 'Permanent  Attaohnwnt 
of  Keligious  Veneration  to  Spedal  Sites  in  Asia  Minor,'  pob- 
lished  in  TnHisssMoM  ^  th*  OrtmtM  Oongrtm  tit  Umien, 
1892,  p.  S81. 
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arises  from  the  feeling  that  a  door  was  essential 
and  must  be  indicated,  even  if  only  by  a  word. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  in  later  grave-monu- 
ments, members  which  originally  had  a  meaning 
were  indicated  by  some  part  of  their  original  form, 
and  beciime  mere  conventional  ornament.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  door  was  simply  an  essential 
part  of  the  house  or  temple  in  which  the  dead  ^od 
dwelt,  while  the  altar  was  necessary  for  the  iivmg 
worshippers  to  lay  their  offering  on.* 

It  was  probably  on  the  worship  of  the  dead  that 
the  worship  of  Divine  personal  beings  was  built 
up.  The  dead  parent  links  the  family  with  the 
Divine  nature.  Any  inexplicable  misfortune  or 
mischance  was  often  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to 
some  neglect  of  this  cult,  and  expiated  by  special 
attention  to  the  dead.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
special  sacrifice  to  the  dead  hero  took  place  on  his 
birthday,  and  was  called  yerina  or  ytriOXui  quite 
as  often  as  muVta.  Among  Christians,  on  the 
contrary,  the  day  of  death  m  a  martyr  was  cele- 
brated as  his  dies  natalia,  birth  into  his  toue 
life. 

The  cnit  of  the  dead  was  therefore  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  this  applies  as  much  to  Greece  as  to 
Anatolia.  Here,  too,  the  gods  had  set  the  ex- 
ample, which  was  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
men.  The  grave  of  Zeus,  the  grave  of  Achilles, 
and  so  on,  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  their  worship.  The  worship  of  the  heroes, 
i.e.  the  Divine  dead,  balked  far  more  largely  in 
Greek  life  and  religion  than  would  appear  from  a 
superficial  survey  of  the  literature.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  cult  of  the  dead  was  part 
of  the  half-submerged  archuc  religion,  believed  in 
by  all,  but  not  made  prominent  in  public  life.  But 
even  in  the  literature  it  ia  often  evident,  and  must 
always  be  understood  as  the  sabstratam  on  which 
all  social  life  rests. 

(6)  Brotherhoods  and  guilds. — If  the  ritual  of 
the  Mysteries  was  used  as  a  sort  of  sacrament  to 
consecrate  or  give  the  Divine  sanction  to  marriage 
and  the  other  important  steps  in  the  family  life  of 
man,  so  that  the  family  was  united  and  constituted 
and  maintained  by  Divine  law,  the  same  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  formation  of  associations 
and  unions  wider  than  the  family.  Such  groups 
played  a  highly  important  part  in  Anatolian 
society.  OrigmtQly,  in  the  simplest  form  of  primi- 
tive society,  there  was  probably  only  the  one  wider 
group,  the  village,  united  in  the  religion  of  the 
central  sanctuEiry  or  Hieron  [see  (7)].  The  ritual 
of  the  Mysteries  (to  use  the  later  Greek  name 
anaMihronistically)  constituted  the  bond  to  hold 
the  village  together.  All  were  brothers,  because 
all  knew  in  the  mystic  ritual  that  they  were  the 
children  of  the  Great  Mother. 

But  as  life  and  society  became  more  complex,  as 
towns  became  too  large  for  a  common  bond  of 
ritual  to  hold  them  (while  no  common  municipal 
bond  existed,  such  as  the  Greek  city  offered), 
groups  of  persons  with  common  interests  and  pur- 
suits were  formed,  some  as  trade  guilds,  some  for 
other  purposes.  They  are  known  under  many 
names,  Boukoloi,  Koryoantes,  Hymnodoi,  Satyroi, 
etct  but  all  were  united  in  a  common  ritual; 
and  an  essential  part  of  this  lay  in  the  common 
meal  and  the  cup  of  which  all  psxtook.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ceremonial  was  similar  to 
that  of  the'  Mysteries,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament  or  religious  consecration  of  the  common 
tie,  and  yet  no  direct  evidence  can  be  given,  or  is 
likely  ever  to  be  found.   But  the  indirect  evidence 

•Journal  <tf  BiOmit  StvOiu,  18M,  p.  2S3;  Cttist  and 
BMopria  cfPhrugia,  L  p.  99(.,  IL  pp.  887,  805. 

t  CUitt  and  Biihoprlf  of  Phrmia,  L  p.  96n.,  U.  pp.  85»,  630. 
See  also  th«  taUowini;  note,  and  (among  other  places)  Alhm. 
3tatlieil.  1899,  p.  179L,  where  the  priest  3t  Dionysos  Kathe- 
gemon  is  head  of  a  list  of  BoukoloL 


seems  conclu.<ive  :  the  most  general  name  for  the 
members  of  any  association  is  symbiotai  {'  those 
who  live  in  association '),  but  the  term  ii!/7nmi/x(ai 
is  occasionally  used  as  an  equivalent ;  *  and  tlii» 
term  seems  conclusive,  for  it  is  inexplicable  unless 
the  symbiotai  were  united  by  the  tie  of  the  com- 
mon mystic  ritual. 

The  unity  of  the  brotherhood  or  society  was 
consecrated,  therefore,  by  the  common  meal  and 
the  common  cup  from  which  all  drank :  this  was 
the  ritual  of  the  Mysteries,  according  to  the  for- 
mula, '  I  ate  from  the  tympanon :  I  drank  from 
the  kymbalon' ;  where  the  names  of  the  sacred 
instruments  of  the  Mother-Goddess  are  ^ven  to 
the  common  dish  and  the  common  cup.  The 
Christian  idea  of  breaking  a  common  loaf  was 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  doe  to  the 
direct  institution  of  the  Founder:  the  common 
meal  of  the  pagan  societies  probably  followed  the 
usual  practice  of  simple  Oriental  meals,  in  which 
each  guest  has  his  own  loaf,  though  all  eat  from 
a  common  dish.  But  that  eating  from  one  loaf 
implies  brotherhood  is  an  old  idea. 

(7)  OovemmeiU  and  administration. — The  form 
of  social  organization  which,  in  the  historical 
period,  was  characteristic  of  Anatolia  was  the 
village  -  system,t  which  is  often  contrasted  with 
the  highly  articulated  and  self-governing  muni- 
cipality (v6\tt)  of  the  Hellenes.  The  people  dwelt 
in  groups  of  houses  called  villages :  at  the  head  of 
e^ch  village  was  a  homareh,  who  represented  it  to 
the  supreme  authority,  which  in  the  strict  Ana- 
tolian system  was  the  priesthood  of  the  neighbour- 
ing temple  (te/xfr)  as  representative  of  the  Divine 
power  in  human  form.  The  government  was  in 
theory  a  theocracy :  in  practice  the  priest  (usually 
hereditary,  according  to  some  uncertain  system  of 
inheritance)  or  priest  -  dynast  was  autocratic,  as 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Deity.  One  restric- 
tion of  uis  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  intimation 
of  the  Divme  will  was  often  conveyed  to  wor- 
shippers in  dreams;  but  even  in  this  case  the 
interpretation  of  the  dream  usually  required  aid 
from  the  priesthood.  '  Beyond  this  there  was  no 
education,  and  no  State,  and  probably  littie  or  no 
formal  law. 

In  what  relation  this  system,  as  we  find  it  later 

in  practical  working,  stood  to  the  piimitiTe  Ana- 
tolian system  is  uncertain.  It  shows  obvious 
traces  of  development,  in  that  the  mother  has 
liecome  less  prominent,  and  the  male  element 
more  importiuit.  This  line  of  development  was 
inevitable.  Immigrant  races  were  usually  in- 
sufficiently provided  with  women;  and  armed 
conquerors  must  certainly  have  consisted  mainly 
of  men.  The  conquering  race,  therefore,  must 
take  wives  from  the  conqnereid  race;  and  the 
social  position  of  women  necessarily  deteriorated 
when  the  conquering  caste  was  mainly  men,  and 
the  women  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  sub- 
jugated people.  In  the  earliest  period  there  can 
De  little  or  no  doubt  that  theocracy  was  the  ruling 
system ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  worked,  and 
the  exact  position  of  women  in  the  priesthood, 
remain  uncertain.  Further,  we  know  that  there 
were  in  early  Anatolia  imperial  systems  and  great 
monarchies ;  but  what  was  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  theocracy  is  obscure.  We  may 
be  confident  that  the  Herakleid  dynasty  in  Lydia 
ruled  as  priest-kings,  each  new  king  representing 
tlie  god  Herakles,  consort  of  the  Great  Goddess 
(as  we  see  in  the  myth  of  Herakles  and  Omphale) ; 

*  M  rvfAfitmrui  mi  ntfifuirrmt  where  the  two  names  are  em- 
braced under  the  common  article,  and  thus  identified:  see 
Ziebarth,  Griech.  Veretruweam,  pp.  S2,  206.  The  subject  it 
treated  more  (ully  in  Bittor.  Com.  on  Cmintkiant,  |  sod.  tf., 
in  the  Bxpoiitor,  Dec.  1900. 

t  tlxtun  »M(Mti,>  is  the  expression  of  G 
Com.  on  Gatatiaiu,  p.  M. 
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and  it  ia  probable  that  tlie  inheritance  passed  in 
the  female  line,  and  the  king  reigned  as  consort  of 
the  heiress.*  The  natural  inference  that  tlie  same 
practice  existed  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the  cen- 
tral plateau,  whose  chief  city  was  at  Boghaz-Keni, 
and  in  the  later  kingdom  of  Tyana,  is  valueless, 
while  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  relation  of 
this  chief  priest-king  to  the  priests  of  the  many 
sacred  centres  throughout  the  land  (each  of  whicn 
was,  presumably,  a  small  theocracy  for  its  sur- 
ronndm^  village  or  villages).  The  supposition  that 
the  empire  consisted  of  a  loose  aggregate  of  separ- 
ate theocracies  would  not  account  tor  the  great 
size  and  imperial  character  of  the  city  at  Boghaz- 
Keui ;  and  we  are  at  present  reduced  to  mere 
eonjectore;  but  evidence  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
eovered,  when  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of 
the  country  are  decipherecL 

(8)  ffouteMd  protegtt. — class  of  perssons  who 
are  called  in  documents  of  the  Roman  period  by 
various  names,  alumni,  Optrrol,  epiiiiiam,  eperri, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
Roman  period  they  are  identified  almost  com- 
pletely with  foundlings,  i.e.  infants  exposed  by 
their  parents  and  brought  up  as  a  speculation  by 
strangers  with  a  view  to  selQng  them  for  profit : 
such  foundlings  were  not  peculiar  to  Asia  Minor, 
but  known  generally  over  the  Empire,  and  re- 
scripts relating  to  them  were  issued  by  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Domitian  for  the  province  of  Achaia, 
and  by  Trajan  for  Bithynia,t  and  their  status  and 
lights  formed  a  frequent  subject  for  Imperial 
I^islation.  But  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor 
these  protegt*  are  mentioned  so  frequently  in 
epitaphs  as  to  prove  clearly  that  under  that  name 
is  included  also  some  class  of  persons  peculiarly 
cbaiacteristio  of  the  connt:^.  They  are  generally 
mentioned  immediately  after  the  children,  and 
are  sometime*  distinguished  from  and  mentioned 
before  slaves,  so  that  it  is  hardlv  possible  to  regard 
them  as  slaves  bom  ana  brought  up  in  the 
household,  although  we  would  not  deny  that  the 
term  possibly  ma^  sometimes  have  that  significa- 
tion. This  class  is  at  present  of  quite  unknown 
character  and  orif^  but  probably  it  takes  us 
back  to  a  primitive  custom  —  some  Anatolian 
institntion  similar  to,  yet  distinct  from,  the  Roman 
tUentda.  In  a  Bithynian  inscription,  a  husband 
and  wife  and  their  protectress  {Bpi^nura  iiiiuy  used 
as  a  noun)  have  a  common  tomb :  all  three  have 
the  same  itomen,  which  the  two  Spi/inaTa  must 
have  received  from  the  protectress ;  but  the  two 
were  not  the  children  of  the  protectress  either  by 
natore  or  adoption,  for  they  were  free  to  marry 
one  another.  The  inscription.  No.  36,  in  Cities 
and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,  shows  a  case  in  which  a 
child  had  been  exposed  in  accordance  with  a 
dream  and  brought  np  by  another  person,  and 
ye  the  p«mnt8  retain  some  rights  over  him. 
The  tie  uniting  the  protegt  and  the  protector  was 
evidently  •  close  and  sacred  one;  out  the  sub- 
ject is  one  for  farther  investigation,  and  nothing 
positive  can  yet  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  it. 

(9)  Religious  influences  on  social  conditions. — 
While  immigration,  war,  and  conquest  are  favour- 
able to  the  male  sex,  it  may  conversely  be  assumed 
that  the  high  position  of  women  and  the  influence 
exercised  by,  and  respect  paid  to,  the  mother  in 
the  primitive  Anatolian  system,  imply  the  long 
continuance  of  a  peaceful  condition  amid  a  settled 
and,  so  to  say,  autochthonous  people,  snch  that 
the  importance  of  motlierly  care  in  promoting 
social  development  had  full  opportunity  to  make 
itself  thoroughly  appreciated. 

In  oar  hriS  survey  of  the  prominent  features  of 

'The  evidence  is  collected  br  Odser  in  BMn.  Mvum, 
UXT.  p.  SIOS.  (ct  XXX.  n.  SX 
t  n&T,  Bp.  ad  Tni.  tt,  «t  OSOei  and  Bith.  U.  p.  64S, 


the  primitive  Anatolian  religion,  it  has  become 
clear  that  this  religion  was  originally  a  consecra- 
tion of  the  rules  and  practices  which  were  useful 
and  almost  necessary  in  actual  life.  While  it  can- 
not bo  proved  in  detail,  yet  all  the  evidence  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  this  religion  the  life  of  a 
simple  community  was  ordered  and  prescribed 
from  birth  to  deatn  in  a  series  of  religious  formnke 
for  personal  conduct,  personal  purity,  relation  to 
others  in  the  family  and  the  community,  manage- 
ment of  the  household  and  of  agriculture  and  farm 
economy.  A  great  deal  whicli,  in  recent  times, 
lias  ceased  to  be  familiar  to  the  poorest  and  the 
least  educated  classes  was,  in  that  early  time, 
enforced  on  all  as  obligatory  religious  ceremonial. 
In  modem  times  this  growing  ignorance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  comfort,  pro- 
priety, and  happiness  in  life  depend,  is  felt  to  he 
a  senous  danger  alike  among  the  most  civilized 
peoples,  and  in  the  less  civilized  Christian  nations 
like  the  Russian.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Christian  Church  to  concentrate 
teaching  on  theoretical  dogma  and  Church  ritual, 
and  to  lose  hold  on  the  practical  household  life 
of  the  people,  has  contributed  to  spread  this  ignor- 
ance by  gradually  allowing  the  ancient  stock  of 
practical  liousehold  \Yisdom  to  faJl  into  oblivion, 
and  sometimes  even  actively  discouraging  it  as 
involved  with  superstition. 

We  have  laid  little  stress  on  the  barbarous  ele- 
ments in  the  Anatolian  cultus,  but  have  omitted 
them  or  passed  them  over  lightly.  Partly  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  they  seem  to  result 
from  degradation  of  the  primitive  religion,  due  to 
the  influence  of  foreign  conquerors  and  immigrants, 
and  accompanied  by  a  probable  deterioration  of 
the  original  people.  lu  other  cases  the  barbarous 
elements  are  original,  and  corresjxmd  to  the  equip- 
ments and  surroundings  of  primitive  Anatolian 
society :  these  might  profitaoly  be  investigated 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  a  better  idea  of  that 
society,  but  time  and  wide  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  investigator  are  required. 

The  failure  to  develop  the  higher  side  of  the 
Anatolian  religion  is  douotless  due  to  many  causes. 
The  country  was  on  the  highway  of  armies,  and 
the  uncertainty  and  suffering  consequent  thereon 
were  unfavourable  to  orderly  development,  while 
the  best  and  most  spirited  element  in  the  people 
was  most  exposed  to  extermination  under  the 
successive  foreign  conquerors.  Nothing  is  more 
destractive  to  the  highest  qualities  of  human 
nature  than  the  presence  of  an  entirely  uncertain 
and  capricious,  yet  serious  and  ever  dreaded,  danger. 
In  the  succession  of  military  conquerors  the  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  religious  elements  was  often 
brought  about  in  the  worst  way,  viz.  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  rude,  bratal,  uneducatM,  and 
therefore  superstitious  Oriental  soldiery,  which  had 
received  not  even  military  discipline. 

The  unquestioned  and  absolute  domination  of  a 
priesthood  was  also  unfavourable  to  development. 
The  element  of  prophecy,  in  the  sense  of  beooming 
sensitive  to  the  Divme  will  and  interpreting  it  with 
reference  to  contemporary  events,  was  recognized, 
but  seems  to  have  been  kept  entirely  unoer  the 
control  of  the  ofiScial  priestliood.  Moreover,  the 
succession  of  priests  in  Anatolia  was  largely  or 
altogether  hereditary  (according  to  unknown  rules 
of  inheritance) :  this  increased  the  cast-iron  and 
unprogressive  nature  of  priestly  rule.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  the  chief  priest  in  early  times  had  to  be 
a  eunuch,  that  must  have  further  debased  the 
character  of  the  priesthood.  Thus  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  growing  wisdom  of  the  national 
mind  to  declare  itself,  since  the  nation  outside  the 
priesthood  seems  to  have  been  given  over  to  ignor- 
ance and  practical  slavery :  or,  rather,  there  was 
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probably  no  nation  and  no  national  life,  bat  merely 
a  congeries  of  villages. 

IX.  History  and  Chronolooy.— (1)  Develop- 
ment of  the  Anatolian  Religion  in  history.  — It 
would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  treat  even  in 
outline  the  development  of  the  Anatolian  religion. 
The  development  was  different  in  every  region, 
varying  according  to  the  diverse  historical  vicissi- 
tudes and  snccef^sion  of  immigrants  and  conquerors 
in  each;  and  the  subject  would  thus  be  a  very 
complicated  one.  Moreover,  as  regards  no  single 
region  has  even  any  attempt  been  made  to  collect 
and  classify  the  extremely  scanty  evidence.  We 
can  merely  quote  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
process. 

In  north  -  eastern  Phrygia  the  Gauls  settled 
during  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  They  fonnd  there  the 
ancient  Plirygian  worship  of  Cybele  and  Attis. 
In  many  instances  we  can  prove  that  the  Gauls 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  land,  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  belief  that  every  land  has  its 
own  deities,  whose  power  is  supreme  there  (of.  2  K 
17").  The  religious  types  on  the  Galatian  coins 
are  entirely  either  Phrygian  or  Gneco- Roman,  the 
latter  character  coming  in  later.  The  marriage 
ceremony  in  the  one  recorded  instance  was  of  the 
Anatolian  type:*  this  instance  belongs  to  the 
family  of  a  chief  probably  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C., 
and  the  noble  families  were  doubtless  more  ready 
to  change  their  relinous  customs  than  the  com- 
mon people ;  bat  Gaulish  tribes  would  follow  their 
chiefs. 

It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  the  Gauls 
introduced  some  modification  into  the  old  worship. 
The  Gallic  spirit  and  temper  undoubtedly  made 
some  impression  on  the  character  of  Phrygo- 
Galatic  religion.  For  example,  we  know  that  at 
Pessinus,  one  of  the  chief  centres,  where  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  religion  continued  dominant  and 
little  affected  by  Hellenism  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  an  arrangement  was 
made  about  B.C.  160,  whereby  half  of  the  places  in 
the  college  of  priests  were  appropriated  to  the 
Gauls  and  half  left  to  the  old  priestly  families.t 
We  can,  however,  say  little  with  any  confidence 
about  the  Celtic  element  in  the  Phrygo-Galatic 
religion.  That  the  Gauls  retained  the  use  of  the 
Celtic  language  as  late  as  the  4th  cent,  after 
Christ  is  certain,  but  how  far  they  imposed  it  on 
the  old  Phrygian  subject-population  is  uncertain. 

But,  when  we  go  further  back  in  the  history  of 
Phryg^  we  find  that  the  Phrygians  themselves 
were  immigrants  from  Europe,  who  adopted  the 
religion  of  the  native  population.  The  Mother- 
Goddess  was  seated  in  the  land  before  the  Phrygians 
entered  it ;  and  mytholog;^  retained  the  memory 
of  the  contest  between  the  immigrants  and  the  old 
religion  with  its  women  -  guards,  the  Amazons.t 
The  Phrygian  conquerors  adopted  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  probably  imposing  their  own  language  on 
the  mixed  population.  But  there  is  no  trace  in 
mythology  that  the  women-guards  were  retained 
in  the  Phrygian  system  ;  and  we  may  probably 
attribute  to  this  crisis  the  strengthening  of  the 
male  element  in  the  Divine  idea,  and  the  intro' 
duction  of  the  worship  of  the  God-Thunderer  (Hel 
lenized  as  Zeut  Bronton)  or  the  God-on-the-Car, 
Benni  or  Benneus,%  into  the  Phrygian  worsliip. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  special  mode  of  burial  was 
ret.ained  among  the  priests  of  the  Phrygian  land, 
evidently  the  old  priestly  usage.  They  were  placed 
upright  on  a  rock,||  whereas  in  the  rock-graves  that 

*  See  the  followinff  footnote. 

t  On  this  point  alu  on  the  whole  mbject,  vee  a  fuller  discus- 
lion  in  Hittor.  Cam.  on  Galatiant,  pp.  66(.,  880.,  ISIO. 

t  Iliad,  iU.  184-180 :  see  above,  i  VIII  (.S). 

I  Journal  vf  HtUmic  Studitt,  1882,  p.  128 :  1887,  p.  ill  I. 

.1  Mia  Damaac  in  Dindort,  Hiit.  Qrcec  Min.  L  p.  162:  pre- 
luinably  the  corpse  was  pat  In  a  pit  in  the  rack. 


remain  in  the  country  of  tlie  Phrygian  kings  this 
custom  was  evidently  not  followed. 

In  these  two  cases  we  have  types  of  what  must 
have  occurred  in  the  many  conquests  of  parts  of 
the  country  by  immigrant  races.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  extenninate  or  expatriate  the  old 
people  and  religion.  The  conquerors  took  part 
of  the  land — sometimes  one-third  was  recognized 
as  the  proper  proportion — and  shared  in  the  estab- 
lished religion  along  with  the  ancient  woi-shippers ; 
but  they  affected  the  cultus  more  or  less,  ana  ino- 
parted  to  it  some  part  of  their  own  nature. 

(2)  Local  diversity  in  Anatolian  Religion.  — 
While  we  have  necessarily  directed  attention 
mainly  to  the  common  character  of  religion  over 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  community  of  character  was  not 
complete,  but  that  there  were  great  local  diversi- 
ties, which  cannot  here  be  properly  estimated. 
For  example,  the  East  Anatolian  religion  of  the 
warlike  goddess  at  Komana,  who  was  identified 
by  the  Uomans  with  Bellona,  shows  a  marked 
diversity  from  the  true  Anatolian  type ;  but  this 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  raciEU  difference. 
More  warlike  and  barbarous  tribes  pressed  in  from 
the  east  of  the  Euphrates  (see  §  I  (3),  above),  and 
superinduced  a  new  stratum  of  religious  ideas  and 
rites  which  belonged  to  their  own  tribal  character. 
Similarly,  in  southern  Thrace  the  Orphic  ritual 
shows  a  character  approximating  on  one  side  to 
the  Phrygian,  but  uso  revealing  clearly  a  differ- 
ent racial  character,  viz.  that  of  more  barbarous 
tribes  accustomed  to  eat  raw  flesh,  and  giving  to 
this  custom  a  place  and  a  consecration  in  their 
religion.   This,  however,  is  a  large  subject. 

(3)  Chronology. — As  to  the  age  to  which  we 
are  carried  back  before  we  reach  the  primitive 
Anatolian  worship  in  its  uncontaminated  form,  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  any  positive  estimate. 
The  earliest  stage  in  its  development  that  is 
attested  by  external  evidence  is  probably  found 
in  the  subjects  portrayed  in  the  rock-sculptnies  of 
Boghaz  -  Keoi,  which  are  commonly  dated  some, 
where  in  the  second  millennium  before  Christ. 
But  there  we  are  already  face  to  face  with  a  stage 
of  contamination  with  the  religion  and  cultus  of  a 
people  from  the  east  or  north-east  (perhaps  in 
some  degree  also  from  the  south-east) — a  people 
who  superimpose  a  new  and  incongruous  sb^tum 
of  religious,  social,  and  governing  ideas  on  the 
primitive  forms. 

Nor  is  it  certain  by  any  means  that  the  Boghaz- 
Keni  stratum  was  the  first  stage  superimposed  on 
the  primitive  religious  foundation.  Those  sculp- 
tures are  of  such  a  highly  complex  character  that 
they  have  as  yet  resistea  all  attempts  at  a  com- 
plete solution ;  and  none  of  the  attempts  at  a 
partial  explanation  has  commanded  general  appro- 
bation among  scholars.  For  practical  purposes  the 
sculptures  are  still  a  mere  riddle ;  and  hence  we 
have  been  unable  in  this  study  to  make  any  use, 
except  in  a  few  superficial  details,  of  these  earliest 
and  most  elaborate  religions  records  of  Anatolia. 
But  the  very  fact  that  they  are  so  complicated  and 
obscure  furnishes  probably  a  snificient  proof  that 
they  are  not  the  records  of  a  simple  cultna,  but 
of  one  which  had  already  passed  through  a  com- 
plex process  of  development  and  contamination. 

Thus  we  are  reduced  to  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment from  the  inside  —  a  method  always 
unsatisfactory,  because  subjective  and  liable  to 
become  fanciful,  but  specially  unsatisfactory  on 
the  chronological  side,  for  only  contact  with  ex- 
ternal facts  gives  any  marks  of  time.  In  the 
development  we  are  struck  with  the  tenaci^ 
with  w'hich  primitive  characteristics  were  retained, 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  added  elements : 
and  the  primitive  character  seems  autochthonous^ 
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■pringing  from  the  land,  stimulated  by  its  atmo- 
qthere,  and  imposing  its  character  in  some  degree, 
more  or  less,  on  every  new  people  or  religion  that 
entered  the  land. 

The  character  of  the  plateau  marks  it  ont  as  an 
early  home  of  human  culture.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
the  country  is  level  and  little  exposed  to  danger- 
ous animals,  and  in  certain  districts,  where  water 
IS  natorally  abundant,  cereals  are  naturally  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  regular  food 
CO  an  early  race  of  men.  The  art  of  agriculture 
was  there  taught  almost  by  Nature  herself,  who 
Dhns  revealed  herself  as  mother  and  teacher  of  her 
people.  The  art  of  irrigation  was  also  taught 
there  by  the  same  kindly  mother :  in  some  places 
tt  is  so  easy  that  the  life-giving  stream,  flowing 
horn  a  great  heaven-sent  spring  (§  IV  (3)),  seems 
«o  invite  men  to  divert  ana  distribute  its  waters. 
The  art,  when  once  begun,  was  readily  extended, 
and  a  oounby,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  un- 
cultivated, and  part  of  which  is  loosely  indicated 
on  Kiepeit's  map  as  cUtert  sali,  is  shown  by  the 
remains  to  have  sm>ported  many  towns  and  cities 
in  early  times.*  Step  by  step,  and  precept  upon 
precept,  the  Goddess-Mother,  the  Thesmophoros 
of  the  Boeotian  plain  and  the  Athenian  plain  (see 
B,  I  II),  educated  her  people ;  and  showed  them 
how  to  make  the  best  of^the  useful  animals,  swine, 
ox,  dieep,  and  goat,  and  later  also  of  the  horse, 
by  proper  nurture  and  careful  treatment  and 
breeding.  The  history  of  the  education  wliich  she 
gave  remains  for  us  in  tliat  Anatolian  religion  of 
which  some  faint  ontiine  has  been  traced  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

If  our  view  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  Anatolian  worship  lies 
the  key  to  an  extremely  early  stage  of  human 
development;  and  that  this  religion  has  to  be 
compared  with  the  most  primitive  stages  of  the 
known  ancient  religions  of  the  east  Mediterranean 
lands.  As  a  rule,  even  the  most  ancient  Semitic 
cults  are  known  to  us  chiefly  in  a  consider- 
ably developed  stage  ;  and  the  Anatolian  religion 
takes  us  behind  them.  In  that  land  true  religious 
developonent  was  arrested  by  causes  at  which  we 
might  gaees ;  and  the  primitive  revelation  of  the 
Motiher-Goddess  found  no  prophets  and  seers  to 
carry  it  to  completion :  see  §  Till  (9). 

B.  TBS  BXLLBNK  RBLIBIOS.—Ia  studying  the 
development  of  thought  in  the  strictly  Greek  lands, 
we  are  inevitably  carried  back  to  an  ancient  form 
of  religion  there  prevalent,  which  presented  a 
Diarked  similarity  to  the  simple  primitive  Ana- 
tolian cnltns.  Tne  extent  and  the  limits  of  the 
■imUarity  cannot  be  determined  with  our  present 
knowledge.  But  everywhere,  in  attempting  to 
comprehend  the  developed  Hellenic  religion,  one 
finils  that  it  rests  on  this  substratum  of  deep 
religious  feeling,  which  sometimes  was  hardly 
articulate,  and  in  that  case  was  often  rather  looked 
down  upon  as  superstition  and  StunSainopta,  (Ac  17") 
by  the  more  educated  and  philosophic  minds. 

I.  Early  Gbeek  Religion.— Frequent  refer- 
enc-es  occur  in  Herodotus  to  an  older  Greek  or 
Pelosgian  reli^on  ditt'erent  in  character  from  the 
religion  of  which  he  conceived  Homer  and  Hesiod 
to  be  the  organizers  (ii.  63).  Arcadia  he  believed 
to  contain  more  of  the  Pelasgian  character  than  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  Precisely  in  Arcadia  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  stronj^est 
traces  of  such  a  pre-Hellenic  religion  are  shown 
in  the  description  of  Pausanias.  According  to 
Herodotus  (iL  63),  the  gods  of  that  old  religion 

*  The  *  nomadization '  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  the  chief  cauae 
•(  the  present  desolation :  see  Impmaiont  of  Turk*y,  p.  iu:<, 
and  :be  paper  already  quoted  in  OwyrqiAieai  JountaC,  Sept. 
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had  no  names  and  no  images.  The  meaning  of 
this  statement  is  that  statues  {iydXitaTo)  in  the 
later  sense  were  not  used.  Symbols  of  various 
kinds,  however,  existed  in  greater  number  and 
variety  perhaps  in  Arcadia  than  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  ;  but  Herodotus,  who  was  speaking  of  the 
anthropomorphinng  tendency  in  religion,  would 
not  call  those  rude  and  non-human  embodiments 
ifiXltan.  Epithets  of  a  more  general  character 
were  attached  to  these  gods,  hut  not  proper  indi- 
vidual names :  among  these  epithets  we  may 
reckon  '  the  Great  GoA  or  Gods '  (Otiit  ixiyurros. 
Seal  fiiyurroi),  '  the  Pure  Gods '  (tfcot  KaOapol),  '  the 
Grood  God  or  Genius '  (d-ya^it  Otit  or  Sal/iwv),  as  well 
as  'the  Propitiated  Gods'  {Seal  /uiKlxiot),  'the 
Revered  Ones'  {'Sepmal),  'the  Kings'  (Ayacret). 

In  this  religion  the  worship  of  the  Earth-Goddess 
appears  in  various  aspects.  She  is  sometimes  the 
physical  conception,  but  more  generally  is  con- 
ceived in  a  more  moral  aspect,  as  the  orderly 
harmonious  march  of  physical  phenomena,  under 
such  epithets  as  Themis,  Harmonia,  etc.  This 
order  is  an  avenging  power  that  punishes  all 
ofience  against  itself :  it  is  then  Praxidike,  Adra- 
steia.  Nemesis,  etc.  It  is  also  connected  with 
happiness,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  and  the  god- 
dess is  then  Tyche,  Chryse,  etc.  The  goddess  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  male  genius  or  deity, 
described  as  her  hushand  or  brother  or  attendant 
or  child.  He  appears  as  the  dTatfit  Saliun,  the  pro- 
tecting hero,  or  the  genius  of  fertilizing  power. 

Traces  of  this  religion  may  he  found  in  most 
parts  of  Greece:  in  Attica,  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
Northern  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  go<ldes8  is  akin  in  nature  to  the  Italian  Bona 
Dea.  It  is  a  pre-Hellenio  religion,  but  it  has 
much  of  the  Greek  spirit  about  it.  The  deities 
have  in  many  cases  as  much  of  moral  as  of  physical 
character  y  Themis  becomes  a  Hellenic  conception. 
The  relation  of  such  older  forms  of  belief  to  the 
true  Hellenic  religion  is  well  given  by  iGschylus 
(Eumen.  1  ff.)  in  his  history  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  where  the  gradual  change  from  the  first 
Gala  to  the  latest  Apollo  is  clearly  shown.  No 
conflict  is  there  said  to  take  place,  bat  the  older 
religion  merges  in  and  is  recognised  b^  t^ie  later, 
so  that  the  purely  physical  conception  of  the 
Earth  (Oaia)  is  moralized  and  hannonized  into 
Themis,  and  Themis  is  elevated  into  the  highest 
Hellenic  type,  Phoebus  ApoUo,  through  the  uter- 
mediate  stage  Phoebe,  wno  is  evidentiy  a  mere 
device  to  facilitate  the  transition  in  sex,  as  the 

god  Phoebus  inherits  in  right  of  his  sister  Phoebe. 
In  the  other  hand,  JEsobylus  (Agamemnon,  178  S.) 
describes  the  relation  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus  to  the 
older  dynasty  as  that  of  a  oonqneror  and  almost  a 
destroyer. 

These  passages  are  important  as  showing  that 
the  Greeks  always  retained  the  recollection  of  a 
certain  succession  and  development  in  religion, 
and  oocasionaUy  they  connect  it — and  in  our  view 
rightly — with  the  succession  of  races  in  Greece, 
where  the  later  conquered  without  destroying  the 
older. 

The  development  of  the  Elarth  -  Goddess  into 
Themis  was  exactly  paralleled  by  that  of  the  older 
Demeter  into  Demeter  Thesmophoros,  'the  intro- 
ducer of  thesmoi '  {Beff/iol, '  ordinances'),  who  is  known 
chiefly  in  Boeotia,  the  plain  of  Athens,  and  Paros. 
The  agricultural  idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of  her 
chief  festival  at  the  time  of  the  autumn  ploughing 
and  sowing.  But  that  fundamental  reference  was 
merged  in  another  idea,  viz.  the  analogy  between 
the  continuation  of  the  human  family  and  the 
operations  of  agriculture.*  The  goddess  Thesmo- 

•  C(.  Soph.  (Edip.  Tyr.  1497  ;  JEaah.  Sept.  768 :  EuripL 
Phasn.  18,  etc. ;  also  the  old  Attio  legal  formula  kr*  iri't 
yntr.-*,.   SeeA,  (VI(2),(S). 
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phoToe  founded  and_  presided  over  social  order, 
ismil^  life,  the  functions  of  women,  and  the  birth 
of  children ;  marriage  was  the  cliief  thesmos*  and 
the  priestess  Thesmophoros  gave  some  instructions 
to  newly  married  couples.  A  Hellenic  touch  lies 
in  the  custom  of  giving  prizes  to  the  most  beauti- 
fnl  women  in  Arcadia,  and  apparently  also  at 
ThermopyliB.  t  Here  two  great  Hellenic  ideas, 
love  of  beauty  and  liking  for  the  competitive 
principle,  are  united  in  the  developed  form  of  the 
rites ;  but  the  goddess  whose  festival  waa  thus 
honoured  was  Elensinia  and  not  the  more  primitive 
Thesmophoros. 

The  resemblance  of  this  Demeter  Thesmophoros 
to  the  outlines  of  the  Anatolian  Mother-Goddess, 
as  it  has  been  traced  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  words ;  and 
Herodotus  points  out  (iL  171)  that  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  rites  were  formerly  practised  by  the  Pelas- 
gian  women  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  perished 
when  the  Dorians  conquered  the  country,  except 
in  Arcadia,  where  the  primitive  population  and 
ritual  remadned.  Moreover,  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Thesmophoros  was  confined  to  women 
(which  markedly  dbtingnishes  her  worship  from 
that  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter),  and  swine  were 
sacrificed  to  her  by  throwing  them  alive  into  holes 
in  the  ground.  These  are  very  primitive  character- 
istics, and  show  that  the  cult  of  this  goddesK  had 
not  been  developed  so  much  as  that  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian goddess,  who  is  in  the  myth  marked  as  an 
immigrant  wilJi  a  long  history  of  growth  out  of  her 
Pelasgian  germ. 

Pansaaias  is  sometimes  inclined  to  identify  those 
earlier  conceptions  with  Hellenic  deities.  He  feels 
that  '  the  Good  God '  must  be  Zeus ;  %  but  about 
the  natnxe  of  the  two  Atutkles  he  expresses  doubt, 
which  proves  that  he  was  struck  by  some  marked 
differenoe  between  them  and  the  two  Dioscuri.  In 
short,  tlie  Greeks  felt  that  those  gwds  whom  they 
counted  older,  and  sometimes  called  Pelasgian, 
were  different  from  their  own  gods,  and  yet  closely 
related  to  them.  The  succession  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  inheritance  of  child  from  parent, 
sometimes  aa  the  aoc^uisition  by  victor  from  van- 
quished and  even  exiled  gods.  Those  old  deities 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  later  Hellenic  gods ; 
there  belonged  to  the  older  a  graver,  sterner,  and 
more  solemn  character ;  yet  there  were  implicit  in 
them  the  germs  of  the  double  Hellenic  conception 
of  Olympian  and  Chthonian  deities,  on  wiiicn  see 
I V,  below. 

The  eonservatiam  with  which,  as  a  rule,  the  old 
cult-ideas  were  preserved  in  Greece  and  allowed  a 
certain  soope  alongside  of  the  later,  give  great  his- 
torical im^rtenoe  to  the  study  of  Greek  religion. 
Often  the  institutions  of  a  bygone  age  retained  a 
religions  existence  long  after  they  had  disappeared 
from  actual  society. 

n.  Gbeek  Rbugion  and  Gbkek  Law.— That 
earlv  religion  was  practically  coextensive  with  the 
whole  circle  of  public  and  private  life.  Religion 
was  the  only  sanction  which  originally  existed  to 
enforce  a  custom  or  strengthen  an  institution  ;  re- 
ligion impressed  these  on  Uie  people  by  constituting 
them  into  solemn  rites  bindmg  on  aU.  When  in 
the  development  of  tiie  Hellenic  sjrstem  political 
institutions  grew  and  law  became  a  power,  the 
legal  sanction  to  some  extent  replaced  the  religious 
sanction. 

One  by  one  the  various  branches  of  duty  between 
members  of  the  State  were  taken  into  the  circle  of 
law.  In  earlier  times  this  was  often  done  under 
the  advice  and  approval  of  the  oracles  (especially 

*  OdviMy,  xxiii.  296,  Uvrfut  raOMii  ttith,  tg  a  taint  echo  o( 
the  religion*  idea, 
t  Uaqrohiiu,  i.v.  XhAtUtim ;  Athenaos,  xlii.  90,  p.  609. 
}  Faimniu,  vin.  zuvl  6. 


the  Delphic).  One  set  of  duties  after  another  was 
formulated  as  a  branch  of  public  law  sanctioned  by 
stated  punishments  and  penalties.  In  various  cases 
the  old  form  was  continued  alongside  of  the  later, 
and  the  offender  against  a  law  was  not  merely 
punished  legally,  but  was  also  formally  cursed,  i.e. 
handed  over  to  the  punishing  care  of  Heaven.  The 
Court  of  Areopagus  in  Athens  well  exemplifies  the 
gradual  trannformation  of  the  religious  into  the 
legal  sanction,  with  the  relimous  forms  persisting 
to  some  extent  alon^ide  of  the  legal. 

But  the  old  sanction  in  its  primitive  form  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  the  circle  ot  family  duties  and 
rights,  the  duty  of  children  to  parents  and  of  the 
younger  to  the  older,  the  right  of  children  to  pro- 
tection and  care  at  the  hands  of  their  parents,  of 
the  poor  to  the  charity  of  the  richer,  and  of  the 
stranger  to  hospitality.  It  was  the  Erintvyes,  the 
old  vague  conception  of  the  avenging  power  of 
nature,  older  almost  than  the  conception  of  per- 
sonal gods,  who  punished  any  infraction  of  those 
duties  and  rights.*  Here  a  conception  akin  to  the 
primitive  one  reined  in  the  developed  Hellenic 
thought.  The  Erinnyu  of  the  father,  of  children, 
of  the  poor,  protected  their  rights  and  punished 
the  violator  ;  in  other  words,  punishment  was  left 
to  Divine  action,  and  rarely  interfered  with  by 
human  law.  Even  the  inviolability  of  the  oath  u 
described  by  Hesiod  as  protected  by  the  Erinnya, 
who  punished  bad  faith  alike  among  gods  and 
men-f 

In  the  sphere  of  international  law,  heralds 
went  between  States  as  Divine  officials  (ici}/>u«t 
'Ep/u)S),  A  species  of  international  custom,  not 
formulated  into  law  in  the  strict  sense,  was  re- 
cognized as  existing  between  Hellenic  States,  but 
not  between  Greeks  and  barbarians ;%  but  it  was 
considered  to  be  Divine  or  nuMrritten  law,  it  de- 
pended on  the  conscience  and  feeling  of  the  indi- 
vidual State,  and  was  regarded  by  some  more  than 
others.  By  the  religions,  however,  it  was  con- 
sidered more  binding  than  the  formal  laws.} 

Thus  religion  continued  to  be  a  sort  of  completion 
of  public  law.  Where  the  latter  was  insufficient  or 
inapplicable,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sufferer,  the 
religious  sanction  was  invoked  in  the  form  of  a 
curse.  Especially,  international  obligations  were 
guarded  by  little  more  than  the  reli^ous  sanction. 
Any  idea  of  Hellenic  unity  which  existed  had  been 
the  creation  of  religion  ;  and  the  rights  of  even  the 
Greek  stranger  or  traveller,  much  more  of  the  non- 
Greek,  were  almost  wholly  left  to  religion.  Law 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  relations  between  one 
citizen  and  another  ;  and  in  tiie  oases  where  (as  in 
Athens)  it  touched  the  relation  of  a  resident 
stranger  to  citizens,  the  stranger  must  be  repre- 
sented by  a  citizen,  and  could  not  himself  have 
any  standing  before  the  law.  Similarly,  the 
traveller  was  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  of 
the  road. 

III.  The  Elements  of  Hellenic  Reuoion.— 
Beyond  other  traceable  but  less  important  infln- 
ences,  three  forces  pre-eminently  are  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  history  and  formation  of  Hellenie 
religion.  There  was,  first,  that  above -described 
pre-Hellenic  cultus  in  the  Greek  lands,  to  which 
we  may,  like  the  Greeks  themselvee,  apply  the 
name  Pelasgian :  tliat  cultus  had  certainly  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  primitive  Anatolian 
worship,  and  we  have  freely  used  certain  obviously 
primitive  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  lands  as  evidence 
of  the  character  of  the  old  Anatolian  religion. 

•  Iliad,  ix.  4M,  607,  xt.  204 ;  0dm-  xiv.  67  compued  with 
zvU.  476.  The  names  of  the  Brinnya  u  peraonal  beinga  an  ol 
later  origin  *  the  very  plunU  is  a  deyelopmeut. 

t  Op.  802 ;  Thng.  221. 

Mfu/tm  or  tlxmm ;  ct  Thna  ill.  69,  iv.  97,  etc. 
I  i^ffi         irftm  tifu/tm,  Soph.  Ant.  464, 
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Into  the  question  whether  it  spread  from  Anatolia 
into  Greece,  as  so  many  later  religions  impulses 
did,  we  shall  not  enter,  though  it  mav  be  pointed 
oat  that  the  Greeks  believed  themselves  to  have 
derived  some  veiy  characteristic  early  forms  of 
Greek  cult  from  Crete,  which  in  its  turn  was 
certainly  connected  with  and  inflnenced  by  Asia 
Minor. 

There  was,  in  the  second  place,  the  influence 
exercised  by  surrounding  nations  on  early  Greek 
history  and  religion.  Only  one  side  of  tms  influ- 
ence can  be  considered  here,  viz.  the  Oriental. 
Under  the  name  of  Oriental  mav  be  included  all 
influence  which  came  from  Asia  Minor  during  the 
period  commonly  called  historical,  as  well  as  all 
traces  of  Phcenician  or  other  strictly  Asiatic  in- 
flnenoe.  There  was  certainly  great  importance 
attaching  to  this  influence ;  yet  its  true  character 
must  be  noted.  It  did  not  make  Greek  ideas,  but 
was  simply  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the 
Greek  mind  drew  part  of  its  growth.  The  Greek 
mind,  with  its  eager,  ardent  curiosity,  learned  from 
all  its  neighbours,  and  most  of  all  from  the  most 
advanced  neighbours. 

In  the  third  place,  there  was  that  special  quality 
and  tendency  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  a  nniqne  and 
exquisitely  aeUcate  element,  which  selected  and 
moulded,  moderated  and  regulated,  mixed  and 
added  hie  to,  the  food  whi<£  it  absorbed  from 
the  experieoee  and  the  acquirements  of  various 
other  nations.  That  spirit  of  Hellenism  stood  in 
such  obvious  relations  to  the  peculiar  geographical 
and  other  external  conditions  of  Greece,  that  some 
writers  regard  it  as  absolutely  produced  by  them. 

But,  in  our  view,  there  was  a  certain  innate  in- 
teUectaal  character  in  the  formed  Greek  mind, 
which  enabled  them  to  see  in  nature  what  no  other 
race  could  see,  and  to  use  opportunities  as  no  other 
rase  oonld  have  used  them.  The  spirit  of  Hellenism, 
it  ia  true,  was  fostered  by  the  geographical  condi- 
tions, and  could  have  acquired  strength  in  no  other 
land.  It  needed  just  those  peculiar  relations  of  sea 
and  land  to  foster  and  streng[then  it ;  it  was,  like 
the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  of  Hellenic  god- 
desses, bom  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  land ;  but  that 
sea  most  be  the  Mgeaa,  the  path  and  the  roadway 
of  the  Greek  peoples,  which  united  the  Greek 
lands  instead  of  estranging  and  separating  them 
(as  other  seas  seemed  to  do). 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  forms  in  which  the 
strong  Hellenic  appreciation  of  individual  person- 
ality and  rights  (without  much  feeling  of  individual 
doty)  showed  itself  was  the  love  of  competition 
and  prizes.  The  individual  Hellene  trained  himself 
to  the  highest  pitoh  attainable  in  competition 
with  his  feUows,  and  his  ewemess  was  stimulated 
hv  tho  prize  of  victory.  The  prize,  in  the  true 
Hellenic  idea,  was  rimply  the  victor's  garland,  the 
recognition  by  bis  peers  that  he  haid  won  the 
victory.  In  the  early  stages  of  Hellenism  the 
mere  honour  of  victory  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
tempt  Uie  competitive  ardour  without  prizes  of 
valns ;  and  when  in  later  limes  the  Hellenic  games 
were  introdnced  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  it  was  the 
custom  there  to  ^ve  valuable  prizes  (M^utra) ;  while 
even  the  Hellenic  contests  in  that  later  time  were 
made  practically  valuable  by  privileges  and  money 
rewaros  from  the  victor's  own  State.  Only  in  the 
fullest  bloom  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  were  the  honour 
and  crown  sufficient  to  attract  all  Hellenes. 

Manv  religions  ceremonies  were  modified  or  de- 
velopea  by  the  introduction  of  such  competitions. 
Whfle  the  barbarism  of  primitive  funeral  rites  was 
developed  by  the  Romans  into  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, it  was  developed  among  the  Greeks  into  the 
system  of  funeral  sports  and  prizes.  The  cruwn 
of  wild  olive,  which  originally  was  simply  the 
garland  of  the  foliage  sacred  to  the  god,  worn  by 


every  worshipper  at  Olympia,  was  by  the  Hellenes 
given  as  a  prize  to  the  victor  in  a  competition. 

The  view,  then,  which  we  take  is  that  the  ohax- 
acter  of  Greek  religion  arose  in  the  country,  and 
sprang  from  the  Greek  genius,  which  took  into 
itself,  assimilated,  and  gave  new  life  and  character 
to  elements  gathered  mm  its  own  past  and  from 
every  race  with  which  the  Greeks  came  in  contact, 
so  far  88  those  races  ofiered  anvtliing  worth  learn- 
ing ;  but  in  this  process  the  (jTreek  spirit,  so  long 
as  its  bloom  and  vmonr  lasted,  only  grew  more  and 
more  intensely  Hellenic.  The  more  the  Greeks 
learned  from  Phoenicians  or  Phrygians,  the  more 
unlike  them  they  became.  In  many  of  the  Hellenic 
deities  there  ia  a  certain  Oriental  element,  but  how 
utterly  diflerent  in  character  and  spirit  ia  the 
Hellenic  Aphrodite  from  a  Phoenician  goddess. 
Although  Aphrodite,  as  she  was  worshipp^  in  the 
cnltns  of  the  Greeks,  bore  strong  traces  of  the 
ugly,  ^oss,  material  Orientalism,  and  though 
Phoenician  elements  in  origin  can  be  assigned  to 
her  more  confidently  than  to  any  other  Greek 
deity,  yet  the  Hellenic  genius  is  almost  more 
conspicuous  in  the  gracernl,  exquisite,  smiling 
Aphrodite  of  the  Iliad  than  in  any  other  Greek 
deity.  The  Greek  spirit  could  make  her  beautiful 
without  making  her  moral  in  the  modem  sense. 

IV.  The  Growth  of  Hellenic  Kelioiom.— 
(1)  CorUinuity  of  development. — The  Hellenic  re- 
ligion which  was  built  on  that  older  Greek  founda- 
tion had  in  itself  little  of  true  religious  character 
and  depth.  It  was  in  many  ways  a  beautiful 
development  of  artistic  feeling,  harmony,  and 
grouping,  instinct  with  the  Hellenic  sense  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberty,  and  indissolnbly  inter- 
twined with  the  political  institutions  of  the  free, 
aelf-goveming,  progressive  Greek  City-State.  The 
city  was  the  liigheat  creation  of  the  Hellenic 
genius,  with  its  free  institutions  and  its  education 
of  the  individual  man ;  and  the  Hellenic  religion 
was  the  ideal  counterpart  of  the  Hellenic  oitjr. 

But,  when  we  trv  to  sound  the  real  religious 
depths  of  the  Greek  nature,  we  must  go  to  the 
worship  of  the  dead  or  of  the  sacred  stones  (the 
Hermat),  or  the  mystic  woi-ship  of  the  deities  of 
the  old  Pelasgian  type.  Yet  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  religion  and  the  formed  Hellenic 
worship  does  not  amount  to  absolute  opposition. 
The  later  grew  out  of  the  earlier  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  easy  development.  No  definite  and  unva^- 
ing  line  divides  the  older  gods  of  Greece  from  the 
properly  Hellenic  gods.  There  is  hardly  one  of 
the  latter  who  has  not  also  in  some  distnct,  or  on 
account  of  some  aspects  of  his  worship,  a  place 
among  the  former. 

(2)  Growth  of  mythology. — The  old  personages  of 
myth  and  religion  continued  to  acquire  new  mean- 
ing and  character  amid  the  historical  vicissitudes 
of  the  people.  Just  as  among  the  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  tribes  the  old  Aryan  tales  took  on  a 
Christian  character  in  their  later  development,  so 
the  old  pre-Hellenic  Divine  personalities  bear  the 
impress  of  later  history,  or  (to  vary  the  metaphor) 
formed  centres  round  which  the  floatine  beliefs 
and  facto  of  later  times  gathered.  Thus  the  name 
of  Zeus  goes  back  to  the  primitive  Aryan  stock, 
but  he  came  to  be  the  bearer  of  new  thoughts  and 
ideals  in  the  Hellenic  mind.  To  admit  that  Cad- 
mus repreaento  a  Phoenician  element  in  Greek 
history  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Cadmus 
must  be  a  Phoenician  name.  To  take  a  typical 
case  of  a  markedly  late  development:  As  the 
Orientel  seclusion  of  women  began  to  spread 
among  the  Greeks  in  general,  the  familiar  use 
of  boys  and  male  favourites  in  domestic  service, 
with  the  vices  that  accompanied  this  custom, 
became  general.  As  was  invariably  the  case,  a 
mythical  or  religious  parallel  and  example  was 
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found,  and  Ganvmedes  became  the  mythical  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  custom  in  all  its  worst 
features.  But,  while  one  recognizes  this,  one 
may  carry  back  the  history  of  the  mythic  ligixre 
Ganymedes  mnch  farther,  and  see  in  him  one  of 
the  numberless  local  imperaonations  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  bloom  of  nature,  the  Good  Genias  who 
came  from  heaven  and  returns  again  to  it. 

The  old  legends  can  be  traced  in  Greece  in 
never-ceasing  transformations.  Thev  appear  in  the 
Lyric  poets  in  a  very  ditlerent  form  m>m  what  they 
bear  in  Homer ;  and  the  Tragic  poets  take  them 
and  again  remodel  them,  while  in  Paasanias  we 
hnil  occasional  traces  of  local  forms  differing  from 
all  the  literary  embodiments.  The  Odysseus  of 
Homer  is  not  the  Odysseus  of  Sophocles.  But 
the  inference,  which  has  sometimes  been  drawn, 
that  the  Tragic  poets  did  not  know  the  Homeric 
poems  in  the  form  in  which  we  possess  them,  has 
no  validity.  The  Lyric  and  the  Tragic  poetry 
represent  a  deeper  phase— certainly  a  very  ditt'er- 
ent  phase — of  thoiiglit  and  religion  from  the  Epic  ; 
and  those  later  poets  treated  the  myths  as  their 
poetic  or  dramatic  property,  and  read  in  them  or 
into  them  the  thoughts  of  their  own  time. 

(3)  Polytheim  and  the  Hellenic  unity. — The  older 
Greek  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  was  compara- 
tively simple.  There  was  not  a  large  number  of 
gods  worshipped  in  any  one  district.  But  the 
conception  and  names  oi  the  Divine  beings  varied 
in  different  districts  to  some  degree.  Though 
fundamentally  the  same,  the  idea  of  'the  Gtm' 
tended  in  each  district  to  assume  some  of  the 
special  character  of  the  people,  and  to  run  through 
a  special  kind  of  development  according  to  the 
succession  of  immigrant  tribes  or  the  varying  ex- 
perience of  the  original  tribe.  New  religions 
conceptions  came  in  with  new  tribes.  The  special 
deity  of  each  race  reflected  in  his  nature  the 
whole  history  of  his  people.  The  power  of  each 
deity  was  confined  to  his  own  district  and  the 
circle  of  his  own  worshippers. 

But  the  idea  of  Hellenic  unity  became  a  political 
force,  fonnded  on  a  religious  basts  and  strengthened 
in  the  literary  development  of  the  country.  This 
unity  was  merely  ideal,  and  never  became  a  politi- 
cal reality :  it  was  a  power  which  exerted  a  certain 
influence  on  events:  it  was  an  end  which  some 
persons  saw  dimlv  before  them  in  the  distance. 
The  Delphic  Oracle  was  to  some  extent  guided  by 
that  ideal  in  the  leading  which  it  ^ave  to  the 
Greek  States  when  they  consulted  it;  but  its 
influence  was  never  directed  to  modify  the  char- 
acter of  local  or  tribal  religion.  It  always  snp- 
ported  the  established  customs  of  each  State. 
But  it  favoured  uniformity  by  introducing  new 
gods  {■irv96xpri<rro*)  into  almost  every  city  of  Greece : 
e.g.  Aphrodite,  Dionysos,  Deraeter,  and  Kora 
were  all  introduced  at  Erythrse  by  oracles  from 
Delphi.  Thus  the  local  religions  tended  towards 
a  common  type  hj  adopting  each  other's  gods.* 

Political  or  social  unity,  to  the  ancient  mind, 
i^ould  exist  only  through  common  religion.  Those 
who  worshipped  different  gods  and  practised  hostile 
religious  rites  could  have  no  unity.  Therefore,  as 
a  Hellenic  ideal  unity  grew,  the  varying  religions 
of  the  various  States  composing  that  unity  conld 
not  be  felt  as  essentially  different  from  or  really 
hostile  to  one  another.  If  there  was  an  ideal 
unity  in  the  political  sphere,  there  mnst  necessarily 
be  an  ideal  unity  in  the  religious  sphere ;  and  the 
gods  of  one  Hellenic  State  were  recognized  as  gods 
by  the  others.  Those  gods  quarrelled  with  one 
another,  as  brothers  and  sisters  quarrel,  or  as  the 
Hellenic  States  varred  with  one  another.  But 
the  States  met  in  the  common  recognition  of  the 
Hellenic  deities.  Especiidly  the  four  great  Pan- 
•  tifut  nAiM,  Xen.  Mem.  It.  8. 16 ;  Dem.  Mid.  1 61. 


Hellenic  games  —  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemeaa, 
and  Isthmian — formed  peaceful  meeting-places  foi 
all  Hellenes,  where  religion  kept  the  peace  and  all 
celebrants  felt  the  benign  influence  of  the  HellenM 

gods. 

(4)  Formation  of  the  Hellenic  Pantheon. — Bnt 
when  all  the  varioos  gods  who  obtained  Pan- 
Hellenic  recognition  were  thus  set  side  by  side, 
the  religions  consciousness  demanded  some  theory 
of  the  relation  between  them.  Various  theories, 
in  which  a  reli^ons  system  was  built  up,  came 
into  existence.  But  out  of  these  the  great  unifying 
forces,  literature  and  the  Delphic  Oracle,  formed 
a  generally  recognized  Pantheon.  No  two  ex. 
pressions  of  that  system  are  precisely  the  same. 
Different  writers  conceived  it  with  slight  raria- 
tions,  but  the  general  type  is  clear.  The  ooncep- 
tion  of  a  houseliold,  as  it  were,  consisting  of  twelve 

freat  deities  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Greece ; 
ut  it  was  far  from  being  universal,  and  the  twelve 
selected  were  not  everywhere  the  same.  Again, 
in  no  district  did  the  Hellenic  Pantheon  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  actual  popular  religion. 

Everywhere  both  literary  and  popular  concep- 
tions tended  towards  a  common  lorm,  which  had 
its  root  in  the  popular  mind  and  the  popular 
ideas.  It  was  the  great  poets  who  most  of  all 
gave  shape  to  it,  and  maude  it  familiar  over  the 
whole  conntry  and  in  the  Greek  colonies.  Hence 
the  popular  Greek  idea  that  the  Hellenic  religion 
was  the  creation  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  htud  a 
certain  truth.  They  beyond  all  others  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  popular  tendencies,  and  were  the 
chief  instmments  m  moulding  the  recognized,  or, 
as  one  might  almost  call  it,  the  '  orthodox '  Greek 
Pantheon. 

(5)  The  Hellenic  Religion  an  ideal. — This  common 
religion,  which  we  shall  continue  to  term  the 
Hell  lenic  religion,  must  be  carefully  distin^ished 
from  the  actual  religion  of  any  single  Hellenic 
State.  Like  the  political  unity  which  originated 
along  with  it,  the  Hellenic  religion  was  much 
more  an  ideal  than  an  actual,  realized  fact.  Its 
centre  and  cro^vning  idea  is  the  supremacy  and 
almighty  power  of  Zeus ;  but  very  seldom  do  we 
find  that  Zeus  is  in  actual  worship  the  most 
important  god  of  any  State.  In  Athens,  e.g., 
Atl  lenaia  was  the  great  divinity  and  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  State ;  and  her  festivals  were 
celebrated  with  greater  magnificence  and  public 
interest  than  any  others.  The  honour  and  safety 
of  the  State  were  bound  up  with  her  worship,  not 
with  that  of  Zeus.  Zens,  at  least  so  far  as  actual 
ritual  is  concerned,  occupied  quite  a  secondary 
lK)sition. 

But  under  this  local  diverraty  it  b  elear  that 
a  general  likeness  existed.  We  can  hardly  con- 
sider that  men  who  merely  performed  stated  cere- 
monies had  a  religion.  That  term  we  can  use 
only  with  reference  to  men  who  thought  about 
the  ideas  involved  in  these  rites ;  and  it  was 
the  approximation  to  a  general  Hellenic  type  in 
their  local  religion  that  engaged  general  attention. 
Though  they  spent  most  care  and  most  money  on 
the  festival  of  Atlienaia,  of  Hera,  or  of  Poseidon, 
their  thought  was  concerned  most  with  Zens  as  (As 
god,  and  with  Athenaia  or  the  others  only  aa  hia 
representatives.  Especially  is  this  common  or 
Hellenic  religion  the  religion  of  the  literature  to 
which  the  most  thoughtful  men  gave  shape.  But 
a  national  literature,  though  it  be  in  advance  of 
the  prevalent  standard  of  thought,  is  not  in 
opposition  to  it.  Homer  and  Plato  only  gave 
clearer  form  to  the  thoughts  that  were  present  in 
all  educated  minds.  This  common  character,  this 
Hellenic  religion,  is  the  true  line  in  which  the 
actual  religion  of  Greece  tended  to  develop.  All 
intercourse  of  Greek  with  Greek,  all  education. 
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aU  feeling  of  pride  in  their  common  blood  and 
nationality,  tended  to  foster  it  throughout  the 
country,  but,  of  conrse,  in  unequal  degree  accord- 
ing to  the  unequal  strength  of  these  influences  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  country.  Hence  the  Hellenic 
ty|»e  was  not  equally  apparent  everywhere,  just 
as  it  was  not  equally  realized  by  aU  men.  Some 
tribes  went  more  rapidly,  others  very  slowly,  but 
all  were  tending  in  one  direction.  Various  lines 
of  argument  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
Hellenic  religion  assumed  a  dehnite  form  by  the 
middle  of  the  8th  cent.  B.a  Changes  continued 
to  take  place,  new  ideas  were  added,  new  gods  and 
new  rites  were  popularized  after  that  date,  and 
indeed  down  to  the  latest  time  when  Greek  gave 
place  to  a  new  religion,  which  was  thoroughly 
non-Hellenic  and  even  anti-Ht^Uenic,  though  to 
some  considerable  extent  it  has  been  influenced  by 
Greek  ideas.  But  at  that  period  the  religion  of 
Hellas  seems  to  have  assimOated  all  its  essential 
elements  and  to  have  established  itself  as  a  power 
over  all  the  Greek  tribes,  which  acted  chiefly  from 
a  religious  centre  recognized  by  all  the  Hellenes 
— viz.  the  Delphic  Oracle. 

In  fact,  from  that  time  onwards  it  was  not  so 
much  blood  or  locality  that  determined  the  right 
of  different  tribes  to  the  common  name  of  Hellenes, 
as  recognition  of  this  Hellenic  religion  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  Hellenic  rites. 

The  history  of  the  Greeks  in  modem  times 
preeente  a  remarkable  parallel.  For  centuries  the 
Gh«ek  religion  was  the  only  bond  that  held  to- 
gether the  Greeks  in  ditferent  regions.  Every 
other  bond  was  gone.  No  Greek  government, 
education,  or  literature  existed.  The  national 
name  had  perished,  and  the  people  were  serfs  to  a 
barbarous  race.  The  tie  of  language  had  in  many 
cases  disappeared,  and  even  at  the  present  day 
there  are  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  who  do  not 
know  a  word  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Conunonity  of 
blood  was  roniined  to  a  small  part  of  the  Greek 
world,  so  called.  Bnt  the  religion  remained  to 
unite  the  people,  and  it  proved  a  stronger  tie 
than  any  otner.  Cretans  ot  the  Greek  Church  are 
Greeks,  Cretans  whose  fathers  became  Moham- 
medans ure  non-Greek.  This  common  religion 
was  enough  to  preserve  all  the  old  feeling;  and 
when  the  country  was  awakened  from  the  sleep 
of  centuries,  when  education  and  literature  came 
ia  to  help,  as  strong  a  national  feeling  and 
as  complete  a  severance  in  the  national  mind 
between  Greek  and  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
been  made  manifest  as  ever  existed  in  olden  times. 
In  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  the  movement 
can  stiU  be  watched  in  progress.  The  schools 
have  not  yet  been  universally  established,  bnt, 
wherever  they  have  been  planted,  a  single  genera- 
tion develops  the  religious  feeling  into  a  strongly 
national  one. 

(6)  Theory  of  the  HeUenie  Pan/Aeon.— Further, 
there  was  a  polytheistic  element  in  the  primi- 
tive Greek  religion ;  and  there  grew  np  very 
early  an  idea  tlutt  around  the  chief  deity  there 
were  other  neat  deities,  in  whom  the  Divine 
power  existed  in  more  narrowly  circumscribed 
fashion  :  thus  a  system  of  higher  and  lower 
divinities  was  formed  in  such  an  ancient  cultus 
as  that  of  Eleusis.  In  the  growth  of  a  unified 
Hellenic  religion  this  idea  was  developed.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system  Zeus  is  the  supreme  god,  father 
of  gods  and  men,  protector  of  right  and  punisher 
of  evil :  as  "E/xtiot  and  Krfyriot  he  is  the  patron  of 
family  and  household,  as  Ztnot  and  'iKiatot  he  is 
the  guardian  of  hospitality  and  of  friendly  inter- 
course between  diS'erent  countries  ;  Knally,  he  is 
the  protector  of  cities  and  public  life,  and  the 
foontain  of  law  and  of  morality :  from  him 
otiginatee  all  revelation  of  the  will  of  heaven 


(nai-o/x^oios).  His  will  is  fate ;  and  the  course  of 
events  is  the  gradual  consummation  of  his  pur- 
poses. In  the  whole  Iliad  the  will  of  Zeus  was 
wrought  out  (Atit  S'  H-eXeUro  povXii).  In  the  tale  of 
Melampus  and  Iphiclus,  as  it  is  narrated  in  the 
Odyssey,  xi.  2it0n.,  the  fate  from  the  god  fettered 
the  prophet,  but,  when  the  full  time  came,  he  was 
released  and  the  purpose  of  Zeus  was  perfected. 
The  other  gods  and  goddesses  are  the  ministers  of 
the  wiU  of  Zens.  Each  has  his  special  province : 
Apollo  speaks  to  mankind  in  oracles  wnat  Zens 
wishes  to  reveal ;  Hestia  is  the  goddess  of  family 
life  ;  Poseidon  rules  the  sea  ;  and  so  on. 

The  province  or  sphere  of  action  assigned  to 
each  deity  *  in  this  Hellenio  idea  had  not  much 
influence  on  the  local  cultus.  When  we  take  the 
Hermes  of  Imbros  we  find,  not  the  Hellenio  idea 
of  the  messenger  of  Zeus,  but  the  Imbrian  idea  of 
the  Divine  power.  But  the  Hermes  who  was 
adopted  in  many  Greek  cities  under  the  Hellenic 
impulse  was  the  Hellenic  idea ;  and  the  popular 
view  approximated  to  the  Hellenic  view.  The 
average  Greek  thought  of  Aphrodite  as  the  deity 
of  love  and  beauty,  Hermes  as  the  god  of  heralds, 
and  so  on,  irrespective  of  the  cultus;  and  their 
names  passed  often  into  proverbial  popular  usage 
in  this  vonnuxion. 

This  religion  as  we  find  it  in  Homer  was  prac- 
tically the  general  religion  of  Greece.  While  in 
each  district  the  same  gods  as  of  old  were  wor- 
shipped with  special  care,  and  the  re^^ular  eultui 
at  their  sanctuaries  was  traditionally  hxed  among 
the  priests,  the  other  Pan -Hellenio  gods  were 
recognized  beside  them,  and  occasionally  a  Pan- 
Hellenic  cultus  even  eclipsed  the  native  worship. 
Thus  at  Olympia,  Hera  (perhaps  associated  in  the 
Holy  Marriage,  Uobt  yifu>t,  with  Zeus  Karcu^Sdn^t, 
the  naturalistic  deity)  was  the  native  goddess ; 
but  the  festival  of  Zeus  Olympins,  a  later  institu- 
tion, far  surpassed  the  older  worship  in  magnifi- 
cence. In  general,  however,  the  native  worship 
remained  the  chief  one,  and  the  '  orthodox '  Hel- 
lenic system  was  recognized  either  by  altars  and 
worship  of  other  gods  separately,  or  by  an  altar  of 
all  the  gods  or  of  the  Twelve  Gods.   See  ( 14). 

(7)  Moralveation  of  the  HeUenic  gods.  —  The 
most  important  element  in  the  progress  of  Greek 
religion  lay  in  the  tendency  to  make  its  gods 
more  and  more  into  moral  conceptions.  In  the 
case  of  the  greater  gods,  the  physical  character 
that  had  once  belonged  to  them  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  Hellenic  mind.  In  this  re- 
spect the  view  of  Homer  mav  be  taken  as  identi- 
cal with  that  which  prevailed  generally  during 
the  6th  or  6th  century.  The  gods  are  concerned 
with  human  life  and  human  action ;  they  influ- 
ence the  course  of  nature  solely  as  a  means  of 
aiding  or  hindering  the  works  of  men.  While  the 
gods  nad  thus  become  almost  purely  moral  con- 
ceptions, the  tendency  to  see  Divme  lii'e  in  external 
nature  remained  as  strong  as  ever. 

(8)  The  Daimones  and  the  Divine  in  thephyticcU 
vorld.  —  When  once  the  tendency  to  polytueism 
had  been  established,  it  increased  rapidly.  The 
physical  world  was  filled  with  Divine  beings. 
Every  place,  every  natural  object  which  impressed 
men  with  its  beauty  or  solemnity,  bei-ame  to  them 
the  seat  of  a  deity.  The  nymphs  of  the  old 
Pelas^ian  religion  formed  a  convenient  expression 
for  this  pantheistic  idea  ;  and  nymphs  were  seen  in 
every  tree  and  every  stream,  every  glen  and  every 
mountain. 

In  moral  conceptions  a  Divine  nature  was  equally 
conspicuous;  and  altars  to  Pity,  Shame,  Friend- 
ship, etc.,t  were  erected  in  different  places.  Many 

hi3ii>Tu^  Herod,  ii.  53. 
f         (c'dtfr*  p>J»,  ipu.r.,  ^tmt  9*^t  r^^t  <'^'«>  W'**! 
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of  these  names  are  known  as  actual  epithets  of 
different  deitiea;  Athena  Ergane  ana  Athena 
Nike  are  well  known ;  Artemis  Eukleia  was  wor- 
shipped at  Thebes.  Ani  or  the  Arai  are  some- 
times an  independent  conception,  sometimes  a 
name  of  the  Erinnyes  or  Eumenides.  In  such 
deities  as  Eros  or  the  Charites  we  have  forms 
which  were  in  some  instances  worshipped  as  the 
great  embodiment  of  the  Divine  conception  and 
chief  gods  of  the  places  (so  Eros  at  Thespiie,  the 
Charites  at  Orchomenos) ;  bat  generally  they  were 
only  inferior  fignres  attendant  on  the  great  gods. 
The  Greeks  themselves  fonnd  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  far  a  god  as  worshipped  under  two 
epithets  continuea  to  be  one  being.  Socrates 
(Xen.  Symp.  c.  8,  9)  knows  not  whewer  there  is 
one  Aphrodite  or  two,  Ourania  and  Pandemos ; 
fur  Zeus  himself,  whom  men  count  one,  has  many 
surnames.  Xenophon  was  wont  to  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Soter  and  Zeus  Basileus;  but  a  soothsayer 
of  Lampsacos  showed  him  that  he  had  sinned  in 
not  sacrificing  also  to  Zeus  Meilichios.  It  cannot 
here  be  accidental  that  Xenophon's  first  sacrifices 
acknowledged  only  the  Olympian  religion,  whereas 
Zens  Meilichios  is  a  Chthonian  deity.  Solon's 
laws  ordered  that  men  shonld  swear  by  three  gods, 
'IWo'iof,  Ka0ip<not,  'E{ac«m}piot ;  but  these,  though 
expressly  called  three  gods,  are  obviously  epithets 
of  Zeus.  It  is  thererore  not  surprising  to  find 
that  epithets  gradually  tend  to  acquire  distinct 
personality  and  a  separate  worsliip. 

This  tendency  is  seen  already  in  Homer,  who 
personifies  the  Airai.  The  sea-monster  Scylla  he 
calls  a  goddess,  and  Chima>ra,  Echidna,  Sirens  are 

fodlike  beings  lOetof  yii/os).  So  pestilence  and 
unger  are  called  gods  by  Sophocles  ((Edip.  Tyr. 
28)  and  Simonides  of  Amorgos  (vL  102).  These 
and  all  other  striking  instances  of  natural  ^wer, 
real  or  fabulous,  were  equally  representative  of 
the  Divine  nature.  The  term  daimon  {StU/iuv)  was 
often  applied  to  such  powers.  In  Homer  the  term 
Salnwr  denotes  a  distinctly  less  personal  conception 
than  Btbt :  hardly  anywhere  except  in  77.  iii.  420  is 
a  special  god  called  tatiuav  :  the  Saliiar  is  bearer  of 
the  Divine  power  which  works  in  nature  and  in 
human  life:  the  Sal/unr  has  not  been  so  formed, 
bounded  and  defined  by  mythology  and  cultus  as 
0cit:  Saliun  is  sometimes  even  ui»ed  impersonally 
(especially  in  the  Odyssey)  in  the  sense  of  numen. 
There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  Homer  to  attribute 
a  bad  influence  to  the  SaifuM,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  evil  is  distinctly  marked  in  the  Odyssey.' 

In  tiie  post-Homeric  usage  talnw  acquired  a 
more  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied  to  certain 
godlike  beings  intermediate  between  the  great 
gods  and  mankind.  In  Hesiod  the  spirits  of  men 
of  the  Golden  Age  are  appointed  by  Zeus  to  wateh 
and  guard  men,  and  are  called  daimones,  and  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  Phaethon,  appointed  by 
Aphrodite  as  snardian  of  her  shrine.  Hence  it  is 
generally  applied  to  the  train  of  inferior  beings 
attendant  on  the  chief  gods,  as  Satyrs,  Corrbant^, 
Erotes,  etc  (Plato,  I^S-  848  D).  These  daimones 
are  often  conceived  as  tne  executors  of  the  will  of 
Zens  in  particular  ca8es.t  The  analogy  with  some 
phases  of  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  angels  is  interest- 
ing. In  Arcadia  men  sacrificed  to  Bronte  and 
Astrape,  evidently  daimones  of  Zens.  Wind-gods  X 
are  worshipped  in  a  similar  fashion,  though  they 
are  not  expressly  so  named.  Daimones  as  com- 
panions ana  guardians  of  individual  men  are  men- 

*  KrOcher,  Otbrauek  d*$Wortet  iitiitm,  reckoni  that  the  word 
oooun  then  eighteen  time*  in  wtion  unfriendly  to  men,  four- 
teen timea  indifferent  or  friendly.  Fick  derivee  tmpun  from 
the  root  du,  'to  teach,'  and  identifies  it  with  the  Sanskrit  du- 
mant,  'wiae.' 

t  So  in  Plato  (.Ltqri.  r.  7S0  AX  i  {iW  btirrmi  imi/tm  mm}  lUt, 
t  Herod.  tU.  178, 189. 


tioned  by  Theognis  (161  ff.),  and  freqnently  in  latet 
authors.  The  words  eiSalfuor,  SvrSalitwr  probably 
imply  such  a  view.  They  are  not  found  in  Homer  ; 
and  6\pioSai/iwr  (R.  iii.  182)  ia  one  of  many  sus- 
picious expressions  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs. 
EiSalfiun  is  used  by  Hesiod  ((7p.  824).  The  Roman 
idea  of  a  genius  of  city  or  people  is  not  found  till 
a  late  date.  After  the  Christian  era  the  Tyche  of 
the  city  was  worshipped ;  and  the  head  of  the 
city-goddess  appears  on  coins.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  ancient 
cult  of  Tyche.  t  In  Athens  a  cnlt  of  the  Demos, 
alone  or  along  with  the  Charite*,  ia  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  oT  the  last  cent.  B.O. 

Some  order  was  introduced  into  this  motley 
tlirong  of  Divine  beings  by  the  idea  of  a  train 
of  in^rior  deities  attendant  on  eada  of  the  greater 

fods.  Dionysos  had  a  troop  of  followers  from 
ileni  and  Satyrs  down  through  all  grades  of 
life  to  wild  beasts.  The  train  of  attendants  is  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  sphere  of  action  belonging 
to  the  god,  and  that  of  Dionysos  represents  all 
phases  of  the  life  and  energy  of  nature  which  are 
included  in  the  special  significance  of  that  deity. 
So  it  is  with  many  other  gods.  All  the  deitiea 
and  daimones  of  the  sea  form  a  court  round  their 
sovereigns  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite.  To  Aphro- 
dite is  attached  every  variety  of  love  and  grace, 
Eros,  Himeros,  Pothos,  the  Charites,  etc.  Art 
had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  form  of  all 
these  trains  of  beings  ;  and  they  seldom  attained 
such  importance  as  to  be  recognized  in  public 
cult. 

(9)  Restrictions  on  the  nature  of  the  gods. — ^The 
originally  restricted  character  of  the  Greek  goda 
continued  to  cling  to  them.  Their  power  was 
once  confined  to  a  narrow  district,  their  worship 
to  a  small  circle.  As  the  gods  changed  from 
physical  to  moral  conceptions,  the  range  of  their 
power  widened,  and  the  circle  of  their  worshippers 
was  increased ;  but  still  there  was  a  universal  feeling 
that  a  defined  boundary  did  exist,  and  that  new 
worshippers  were  admitted  into  a  select  and  ex- 
clusive company.  The  cultus  of  a  god  was  often 
transferred  to  a  new  place,  where  his  worship  was 
established  in  a  form  as  closely  as  possible  re- 
sembling the  original  (d^/>wts) ;  but  blood  and 
race  were  nsually  the  cause  of  snch  a  transfer. 
The  worship  of  the  mother  city  thns  spread  to  tho 
colonies.  When  smaller  communities  were  concen- 
trated in  a  great  State,  as  the  Attic  towns  were 
in  Athens,  the  worship  of  each  was  transferred  to 
the  central  city  ;  and  the  chief  festival  of  the  god 
was  constituted  a  memorial  of  the  original  transfer 
by  a  procession  to  the  ancient  seat  of  the  worship. 
Tnvus  the  old  image  of  Dionysos  was  takm  from 
Eleutherai  to  Athens,  and  an  imitation  left  in  its 
place.  But  the  Eleusinian  worship  was  left  in 
its  own  home,  with  Athena  as  a  secondary  seat  of 
the  cultus. 

This  process  was  common  in  Greek  history, 
and  a  well-known  example  in  historical  times  is 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  bv  Epaininondas, 
in  order  to  establish  a  centralizea  Arcadian  State 
in  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Sparta.  When 
tliis  was  done  the  gods  and  worship  of  the  minor 
States  were  incorporated  in  the  greater,  and  the 
memory  of  their  relation  was  kept  np  in  the 
annual  festival  and  procession  between  tne  cities. 
The  importance  of  this  custom  for  the  develop- 
ment of  inter-communication  in  Greece  has  been 
well  shown  by  Cnrtius.;  A  system  of  roads  to 
connect  the  cnief  city  with  the  minor  ones  was  a 
necessity  of  the  growing  cult.  When  the  worship 
was  left  in  the  minor  State  as  too  holy  to  be  dis- 

•  Cf.  Plato,  Phetim,  107  D. 

t  Paus.  vi.  25.  4  ;  ii.  7.  6 ;  iv.  80.  L 

i  GetchichU  <Ui  Wegebatu  M  dm  Orieehm. 
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tui-lxd,  a  rood  between  the  two  cities  was  equally 
required.  This  conception  of  the  roads  is  related 
to  the  utilitarian  \'iew  described  in  A,  §  I  (1),  etc. : 
the  use  of  the  roods  for  the  eod's  service  was  the 
guarantee  and  consecration  <h  their  usefulness  for 
all  his  worshippers,  and  ensured  that  they  were 
respected  by  all  who  reverenced  his  power. 

Thus  originated  the  sacred  roads  of  the  pro- 
cessions of  Athens,  of  Megalopolis,  of  Sparta  to 
Amyclae,  of  Elis  to  Olympia.  The  road  from 
Athens  to  Marathon,  by  which  the  god  had  been 
brought  to  Athens,  was,  as  Curtius  has  emphasized, 
always  traversed  by  the  Bta/im.  sent  by  Athens 
to  consult  the  Delphic  Oracle.  There  they  found 
the  road  that  connected  Marathon  with  X)e]phi, 
marking  the  way  along  which  the  worship  of  the 
god  had  once  been  borne ;  and  they  travelled  by 
the  Sacred  Way  in  preference  to  the  direct  path 
from  Athens  to  DelpnL  Hence  thejr  watchea  the 
lightning  over  Harma  before  starting;  in  other 
words,  they  observed  the  signs  of  the  weather  in 
the  direction  of  Marathon.  The  most  famous 
Sacred  Way  in  Greece  was  the  path  by  which 
Apollo  had  come  to  Delphi  with  the  Dorians  from 
the  north  of  Theasaly,  and  every  fourth  year  the 
aacred  procession  to  Tempe  kept  alive  the  old 
relation.  These  processions  are  among  the  most 
interesting  features  of  Greek  religion.  War  was 
often  stopped  to  allow  them  to  oe  carried  out. 
But  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  was  not  the 
case :  for  years  after  the  Spartans  occupied  Deke- 
leia  the  procession  by  land  to  Eleusis  ceased,  till 
Alcibiades,  hj  guarding  the  way  with  soldiers, 
enabled  it  to  oe  held  in  safety. 

(10)  StaU  god*  and  godi  unthin  the  State.— Even 
in  the  State  itself  only  a  few  of  the  gods  were  wor- 
shipped by  the  whole  people.  These  were  the  0eol 
Torpfoi,  yeriBXui,  ifijmim,  with  whose  worship  the 
safety,  hononr,  and  existence  of  the  State  were 
bound  up.  They  have  to  be  distinguished  from  Beol 
TirpuH,  a  term  which  includes  all  the  gods  legally 
recognized  in  the  community. 

EyeiT  set  of  persons  within  the  city  united  in 
any  relation  had  their  own  god.  But  voluntary 
associations  for  the  worship  of  a  god,  and  united  by 
no  other  bond  bat  this  worship,  oelong  to  a  latw 
time,  induding  those  which  were  ma<fe  in  a  city 
like  Athens  by  a  set  of  strangers  for  the  purpose 
of  thttf  own  national  worship :  see  below,  C,  §  III. 

Besidfls  the  patron-gods  of  each  city  {deal  rarp^i), 
all  gods  legally  worshipped  in  the  State  required 
respect  from  tne  State.  If  any  of  them  were  in- 
jured, or  if  their  full  rights  were  not  given  them, 
their  anger  was  shown  not  merely  against  the 
individual  wrong-doer,  but  also  against  any  one 
in  his  ooinpany,  and  against  the  whole  com- 
munity.* Hence  it  was  only  prudent  for  the  State 
to  extend  its  support  to  the  worship  of  every  god, 
to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  his  sacrifices  and 
festivals  {tiniertXij  Upd),  and  to  give  dedicatory 
offerings  from  time  to  time.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  obvioosly  necessary  to  guard  against  the  in- 
troduction of  new  gods  into  the  State  (see  (14) 
below). 

(11)  Extension  of  the  morsMp  of  a  god. — It  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  worshippers  themselves  to 
determine  howtar  their  circle  should  be  widened.  In 
some  oases  a  rigid  exclusiveness  was  maintadned, 
and  new  members  were  admitted  only  as  a  special 
honour.  In  the  family  worship  of  Zeus  Ktesios  some 
did  not  allow  even  the  domestic  slaves  to  participate 
(Isaios,  Ciron.  §  16) ;  but  the  general  custom  was 
to  admit  the  household  slaves  to  the  household 
worship  (of.  iGsch.  Agam.  ICSQ).  To  the  public 
worship  of  some  States  no  strangers  were  admitted, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Panionion  (Herod.  L  143). 
At  Argos  no  stranger  could  sacrifice  in  the  Heraion 

•  £acb.  fivt.  M;  Ear.  BL  1SS3  ;  Uor.  Od.  iii.  2.  26,  etc. 


(Herod,  vi.  81).  Atliens  was  in  general  far  more 
hospitable  (Dem.  Newi:  §  79).  This  exclusiveness 
is  rather  a  relic  of  the  past  than  a  real  character- 
istic of  the  Hellenic  religion,  and  it  disappeared 
sensibly  as  time  elapsed.  The  worshippers  were 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  priests  and  the 
temple  (Lucian,  Phalar.  iL  8),  and  were  generally 
encouraged  to  come  from  all  quarters. 

Apart  from  the  formal  ritualistic  service  of  the 
temples,  viz.  the  public  festivals,  admission  to 
which  was  a  mattcn:  of  public  concern,  what  may 
be  called  occasional  worship,  depending  on  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  individual  worshippers,  was 
a  considerable  element  in  the  Hellenic  religion. 
The  cost  of  the  publio  ceremonies  was  defrayed 
bv  the_  State :  private  worshippers  in  the  temple 
also  existed.  This  element  was  an  increasing  one, 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  Oracle  and  by  the 
priesthood  in  general.  Pindar's  house  in  lliehes 
was  close  by  the  temple  of  Rhea,  and  he  honoored 
the  goddess  greatly  (Fyth.  iiL  77) :  the  term  indi- 
cates not  mere  va^e  respect,  but  practical  acts  of 
worship  and  offenng  were  implied  in  '  honouring  a 
god.'  Neighbourhood  to  a  particular  god  had  tlie 
same  effect  in  other  cases  (Plant.  Beuxh.  iL  1,  3) : 
even  travellers  passing  a  shrine  or  a  sacred  tree 
ought  to  show  some  token  of  respect,  were  it  only 
to  Kiss  the  hand  to  it. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  such  worship  was  ad- 
mitted from  all  comers.  Probably  the  strict  nile, 
in  older  time,  was  that  only  the  privilM«d  circle 
of  worshippers  could  be  admitted ;  and  Herodotus 
(v.  72,  vL  81)  shows  cases  of  exclusion  of  extrane- 
ous worshippers.  But  it  is  probable  that  these 
cases  were  exceptional,  that  worshippers  were 
rejected  only  in  some  excitement  of  national  feel- 
ing, that  the  principle  of  Hellenic  religion,  which 
gradually  established  itself  in  most  of  the  temples 
of  local  cults,  was  that  all  Hellenes  might  woruiip 
in  HeUenic  temples,  and  that,  in  such  cases  as 
Herodotus  mentions,  the  intending  worshipper 
acted  on  this  principle. 

( 12)  iS^^o^e  recognition  of  the  Pan-Sellenie  JBeligion. 
— The  idea  of  a  Hellenic  religion  of  gods  common 
to  all  Hellenes  never  gained  complete  ascendeninr, 
but  is  seen  in  many  individual  cases.  ZmaBellmtoi 
OT  Panhelleniot  was  worshipped  in  Athens  (Pans.  L 
18.  9 ;  Ar.  Eg^.  1253)  and  in  i£gina  (Pind.  Ifem. 

10 ;  Pans.  i.  44.  9).  The  expression  koikoI  $tal 
and  others  similar  (Herod,  ix.  90,  etc.)  diow  tiie 
same  feeling.  Invocation  of  all  the  gods  together 
is  not  infrequent  (Dem.  de  Cor.,  init. ;  Mid.  §  62). 
An  altar  of  all  the  gods  {fiufiii  Kombi  rdrraw 
eeOf)  existed  at  Olympia ;  and  at  Ilium  there  was 
a  priest  of  all  the  gods  (ruy  riwrur  BeHp).  Altars 
of  the  Twelve  Gods,  as  a  convenient  summary  of 
the  chief  Hellenic  gods,  were  frequent.  Later  we 
find  in  Messene  statues  of  all  the  gods  irivovs 

(13)  The  Hellenie  Religion  a  part  of  the  City- 
State. — In  the  fully  formed  Hellenic  city  the  State 
religion  was  one  part  of  the  commonwealtii,  and 
the  State  gods  had  a  recognized  claim  to  certain 
perquisites.  The  relation  of  the  gods  to  the  State 
lost  the  religions  and  pious  character,  and  came  to 
be  conceived  as  a  purely  legal  matter  [m/ufi  yip  ndt 
Stolit  voidioiuv,  Eur.  Hec.  800).  Here  the  verb  doee 
not  mean  so  much  as  '  believe  in  the  existence  of ' 
nor  so  little  as  'practise  the  rites  of;  it  maybe 
paraphrased  by  the  preceding  sentence.  Not  that 
the  law  could  abolish  the  gods  and  their  worship. 
The  original  thought  that  the  Divine  nature  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  world,  and  hdp  from  it  a 
necessary  element  in  humsm  life,  was  indelible  and 
beyond  the  legal  power  to  alter.  A  State  without 
religion  was  as  little  conceivable  as  a  State  without 
laws ;  the  good  citizen  and  the  religious  dtizen 
were  equivalent  expressions. 
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(14)  Tht  Hellenic  conception  of  piety. — E^^/Scto, 
'piety,'  consisted  in  giving  the  gods  their  due; 
ngbteonsness  is  justice  to  the  mSa.*  Mythologi- 
otuly,  the  idea  is  expressed  by  Hesiod  (Tneog.  635) 
as  a  regular  compact  of  mutual  duties  and  rights 
(KfArtaBai)  made  in  Metbone  between  Zeus  and 
Prometheus  as  the  representatives  of  gods  and 
men.  Law  and  public  opinion  required  that  the 
gods  be  given  their  due ;  out  that  personal  honour 
be  paid  them  thei«  was  no  necessity.  Their  char- 
acter and  position  might  be  ridiculed  so  lon^  as  no 
intention  was  shown  to  do  away  with  their  wor- 
ship. The  ypa^  igtBetat  was  directed  only  against 
him  that  sought  to  alter  or  infringe  the  estabushed 
ceremoniaL  The  atheist  {iBtm)  was  obnoxious  to 
the  law  becaoM  hia  principles  made  the  cnltiw 
unnecessary. 

The  worship  of  new  deities  was  forbidden  in 
Athens,  until  the  Ecdeeia,  or  the  Nomothetai  act- 
ing under  its  direction,  sanctioned  the  introdnction 
of  a  new  cult,  and  settled  the  ceremonial  belonging 
to  it.  But  the  effective  prohibition  of  foreign  rites 
was  hindered  by  various  causes.  It  was  no  one's 
business  to  protest  against  a  new  worship  or  prose- 
cute the  worshippers ;  the  duty,  disagreeable  and 
entailing  ill-will  from  a  oonsiderable  section  of  the 
people,  was  left  to  the  patriotic  piety  of  the  nation 
to  carry  out,  and  seldom  found  any  one  to  p«rform 
it.  An  openness  to  novelties,  a  receptivity  for 
foreign  thought,  characterized  the  Athenians ;  and 
foreign  citizens  and  foreign  religions  (Hrieeroi) 
found  in  general  an  equally  free  access  to  the  city. 
See  below,  C,  §  III ;  above.  A,  §  VU  (2). 

A  higher  conception  of  eivifieta,  however,  was 
not  wanting.  Fear  of  the  god  was  from  the  first 
no  prominent  part  of  the  idea  of  piety.  Tiirough- 
out  the  litei«tiure,  love  is  a  much  more  important 
elements  Zona  is  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  not 
•a  being  th«r  creator,  but  as  a  father-like  raler 
(Aristot.  Pol.  L  12).  The  good  man  ia  the  man 
beloved  of  Ood.  The  gods  were  full  of  goodwill 
towards  men.  The  passages  where  the  fear  of 
God  is  mentioned  often  show  that  a  high  idea  is 
implied  in  the  word  'fear'  (tra  yiip  S4ot,  hOa  ical 
a{S<it,  Plat.  Euth.  12  C).  The  word  ituriSalnur 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  'pious'  in  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle  {Pol.      11.  SB). 

But  the  other  etmoeption  of  God  as  hurtful  to 
men,  and  of  the  Divine  action  as  showing  itaelf  in 
calamity,  is  not  absent  (see  C,  §  I).  In  later 
times  SmnSai/ui'la,  as  the  superstitions  fear  of  God, 
is  distingnished  from  tiripma.  This  sense  is  first 
found  in  Polybins,  if  we  except  the  doubtful 
chapter  of  Theophrastns  {Char.  xvi).  Moreover, 
the  expression  'justice  towards  God'  is  often  used 
in  a  better  sense  than  that  of  mere  compliance 
with  an  external  law.  Bnt  such  finer  thoughts 
probably  belonged  only  to  the  few  ;  it  is  hardly 
pmsible  to  attribute  any  ideas  of  the  Idnd  to 
Nicias,  who  was  to  manv  the  ideal  of  a  pious 
man.  The  picture  that  Plato  gives  of  the  religion 
of  his  time  is  a  very  dark  one.  In  one  place 
{Legg.  x.  p.  886)  he  saya  that  some  disbelieve  in 
the  gods,  and  others  think  that  they  are  moved 
nnjnstiy  by  gifts  and  vows.  Still  worse  is  the 
acconnt  given  by  Adeiniantos  and  Glaucon  in 
Bep.  ii.,  where  the  strolling  soothsayers  who  sell 
pardons  to  the  people,  and  teach  them  that  a  few 
ceremonies  and  a  little  money  will  gain  forgive- 
ness for  all  sins,  are  eepedally  inveighed  against. 

It  must,  however,  oe  remembered  that  these 
passages  are  pnrpoedy  one-sided.  The  truth  is 
that  popular  tiionght  was  unable  to  reconcile  the 
love  of  the  gods  and  the  fear  of  the  gods,  which 
constituted  tiie  central  antithesis  of  Hellenic  re- 
ligion.   Their  rdigion  provided  no  hdp  in  Vb» 

•  OL  Plat  JVpbv.  m,  Bip.  L  SSIB;  Ola  A  WoL  Ditrum. 
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di£Bcalty.  Ideas  of  sin,  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
were  present  to  all  men  ;  and  those  who  could  not 
themselves  rise  to  higher  thoughts  sank  to  super- 
stitious  practices  to  avoid  the  conseqnenoefc  of  tlia 
guUt  which  they  felt  themselves  laden  with.  The 
mythological  legends  banded  down  from  au  older 
stage  of  religion,  and  frequentiy  gross  and  re\'olt- 
ing  in  character,  still  clnng  to  the  gods  of  tiie 
national  religion.  The  gods  seemed  themselves  to 
sanction  hateful  and  immoral  acts,  and  exposed 
themselves  as  much  to  the  ridicule  of  men  as  to 
that  of  their  peers  (iZ.  L  600;  Odytt,  viiL  343). 
The  better  thought  of  Greece  rejected  and  abolished 
these  fables ;  but  the  vulgar  often  justified  their 
evil  deeds  by  the  example  of  the  gods.* 

As  the  Hellenic  State  grew,  and  as  art  separated 
itself  from  the  service  of  religion,  the  aecnlariza- 
tion  of  all  coitus  proceeded  with  rapid  strides. 
The  productions  of  the  fine  period  of  art  were  not 
made  to  be  worshipped,  bat  to  be  admired  in  the 
temple.  The  spectacular  side  of  religion  became 
every  year  more  prominent.  If  it  could  not  satisfy 
the  religious  wants  of  the  people,  it  aimed  at 
least  at  satiating  them  with  ttne  showa.  In  many 
temples  the  cultus,  though  never  wholly  wanting, 
was  quite  subordinate  to  the  purposes  of  State 
offices  and  of  occasional  paueants,  wliich  had  far 
more  of  a  political  than  a  religioas  character.  See 
also  C,  §  III  (4). 

Art  no  longer  formed,  as  it  once  did,  a  part  of 
religion;  but  it  influenced  the  popular  theory  of 
religion  very  materiallv.  The  Artemis  of  oultua 
was  developlMl  mainly  oy  the  artistic  element  into 
the  huntress  maiden ;  and  tliis  conception  of  the 
goddess,  thongh  not  ruling  in  cultus,  was  certainly 
the  common  Hellenic  idea.  In  this  and  other 
ways  the  gulf  between  the  ancient  onlt  and  the 
actual  thought  of  the  people  was  widened. 

v.  The  Hellenic  Classifioation  op  Dbtties 
AS  Olympian  and  Chthonian.  —  This  distinc- 
tion, so  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  Hellenie 
thonght,  has  already  been  anticipated  as  if  familiar. 
One  can  hardly  speak  about  Hellenic  religiona 
thought  without  assuming  it. 

(1)  Heilenirm  and  the  thought  of  death, — In 
the  thought  which  belongs  to  and  constitutes 
Hellenism,  looked  at  in  its  relation  to  ieli|^on,  the 
first  moment  was  the  revolt  of  man  against  the 
hard  law  of  nature— a  revolt  sprinmig  from  the 
energetic,  joyons  consciousness  of  inoividnal  power 
and  freedom.  "thAB  thonght  expressed  itself  in 
the  gods  whom  it  pictured  to  itself— gods  of  beauty 
and  of  enjoyment.  There  was  a  tendenw  to 
eliminate  nom  the  traditional  conception  oi  the 
Divine  beings  everything  that  conflicted  with  this 
sentiment,  and  leave  only  gods  of  life  and  bright- 
ness. The  Athenaia  of  actual  Attic  onlt  died,  and 
was  mourned  for  every  year  according  to  the  old 
religioas  idea  of  the  annual  death  and  rebirth 
of  the  life  of  nature ;  but  the  Athena  of  Hellenic 
thought  was  lifted  far  above  death.  The  ^rave 
of  Dionysos  was  a  central  &ct  in  the  actual  ntnal, 
bat  drops  ont  of  the  literature  almost  entirely. 

The  older  views  as  to  the  dead,  which  made 
them  into  and  worshipped  them  as  gods,  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Hellenic  spirit^  and  are 
not  conspicnoos  in  Greek  literatnre.  But  the 
continuance  of  the  ritual  and  worship  of  the  dead 
in  practice  among  the  Greeks  is  everywhere  pre- 
supposed and  sometimes  allnded  to.  There  was 
in  this  respect  a  deep  g«w  between  the  edacated 
spirit  of  Helleniam  and  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
ordinary  Greek  man  or  WMnan.  The  Hellenic 
spirit  Imted  and  avoided  the  thought  of  deatii.  It 
was  concerned  with  life  and  brightness  and  enjoy- 
ment, with  show  and  festival  and  art.  Homer 
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deaoribes  the  Xidola  of  the  dead  as  preeerving  in 
the  realm  of  death  a  shadowy  and  wretched  ex- 
istence whioh  is  worse  than  the  most  miserable 
lot  in  life.  Tet  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  old 
rites  are  seen  in  practice  at  the  graves  of  Patroclns 
and  Achilles  (Odys*.  xxiv.  65,  etc.)  That  old 
ritual  was  systematized  and  formulated  under  the 
influence  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  (whose  rule  always 
was  to  recognize  and  regulate  the  ancient  religious 
usages) ;  and  this  svstematization  was  repeated  in 
the  Soloniao  leg^islation,  and  doubtless  all  over 
Greece,* 

Uellenism  could  not  maintMn  itself  at  this 
stage:  the  hard  facts  of  the  world  and  of  life 
demand  and  force  recognition.  Thus  comes  in  the 
second  moment  in  the  Hellenic  religions  idea  — 
the  inevitable  awe  before  this  irresistible  power, 
the  power  of  nature,  stem,  inexorable,  irresistible, 
which  may  be  regarded  either  impersonally  as 
Fate  or  Necessity  (Et/ta^fiA>i},  'Aniyiai),  or  person- 
ally as  a  god  whose  power  or  will  constitutes  and 
moves  and  orders  the  course  of  nature.  Here  the 
gods  of  the  old  regime  returned  into  the  Hellenic 
consciousness.  They  were  more  closely  connected 
in  the  Greek  mind  with  the  power  of  nature  and 
the  one  great  foct  in  nature,  Death.  Life,  the 
other  side  of  that  great  fact,  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
apprehended  bv  the  Greeks  in  its  true  relation  to 
Death.  The  Greek  mind  had  sought  to  make  for 
itself  gods  of  life  alone;  and  the  two  antithetic 
sides  of  the  religions  conception  were  to  a  great 
extent  developecTseparately  from  one  another.  In 
this  way,  probably,  must  be  explained  the  remark- 
able fact  tnat  in  the  Hellenic  religion  life  and  death 
are  apportioned,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  to  two 
different  moods  of  thought  and  two  difierent  sets 
of  deities.  Only  in  the  highest  development  of 
Greek  thought  in  some  rare  minds,  and  there  only 
in  a  'reiy  imperfect  way,  was  the  antithesis  recon- 
•iled  in  a  higher  conception  of  the  Divine  nature 
(see  C,  §  I,  below). 

(2)  Th«  Olympian  and  the  Chthonian  goda. — 
The  difference  between  the  gods  of  the  old  rSigious 
ideas  and  of  the  newer  or  Hellenic  thought 
tended  to  oiystallize  in  the  distinction  between 
Chthonian  and  Olympian  gods,  though  this  dis- 
tinction never  became  absolute  and  amversal,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  deity  who  belonged  every- 
where and  at  all  times  to  the  one  class  and  never 
to  the  other.  But  the  worship  of  the  dead,  {.«.  of 
the  heroes,  and  of  the  Chthonian  gods,  was  marked 
eff  by  broad  lines  from  that  of  the  Olympian 
gods ;  and  most  of  what  was  really  deep  Ud  heart- 
felt religion  in  Greece  belongs  to  the  former, 
while  most  of  what  is  artistic  and  a  permanent 
 -'on  for  the  civilized  world  belongs  to  ti>e 


The  even  numbers  and  the  left  hand  belonged 
to  the  Chthonian  deities,  the  odd  numbers  and 
the  right  hand  to  the  gods  of  heaven  (Plat.  Legg. 
vr.  717  A).  White  was  the  appropriate  colour  of 
the  Olympian  gods,  the  East  their  abode,  and  the 
direction  to  which  their  temples  looked  and  their 
worshippers  turned  when  sacrificing  to  them.  The 
forenoon  was  the  time  suitable  for  their  worship. 
The  Chthonian  gods  preferred  blood-red  or  black  ; 
the  West  was  the  direction  to  which  their  wor- 
shippers faced,  the  afternoon  their  chosen  time. 
Oflerings  to  the  Olympian  gods  were  shared  in  by 
■len ;  offerings  to  the  Chthonian  gods  were  burnt 
whole.  Men  had  community  in  the  sacrifice  with 
the  former,  with  the  latter  thev  had  none.  One 
who  had  partaken  of  the  black  sheep  offered  to  the 
hero  Pelops  in  his  grove  in  the  AJtis  might  not 
enter  the  temple  of  Zeus  (Pans.  v.  13).  The 
priestess  Tbeauo  refused  to  curse  Aloibiades  and 

*  S€  e  U.  KShler*!  commentair  on  th*  ikmaas  Oau  InioripUoii, 
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devote  him  to  the  inferaal  gods,  on  the  ground 
that  her  dutjr  was  only  to  bleas  (Plut.  Ale.  W). 

The  worship  of  the  Chthonian  deities  was  for 
the  most  part  mystic ;  and  a  very  brief  description 
of  the  character  of  the  ritual  of  the  Mysteries  has 
already  been  given  in  A,  §  VII.  This  mystic  and 
secret  character  shielded  the  Chthonian  gods 
against  the  Hellenizing  tendency ;  and  thus  the 
awe  that  attached  to  them  remained  unimpaired. 
Awe  was  forei^  to  the  spirit  of  Hellenism ;  but 
the  human  spirit  demands  an  element  of  awe,  and 
the  Hellenes  were  human.  Accordingly,  Hellenism 
protected  the  Chthonian  gods  against  itself  by 
keeping  them  private,  mysterious,  and  apart. 

VI.  The  Reuoion  of  Apollo  and  the  Delphic 
Oracle. — To  attain  a  conception  of  the  spirit  and 
character  and  the  infinite  variety  of  Hellenic  re- 
ligion and  its  relation  to  Hellenic  life,  it  is  above 
all  necessary  to  study  the  practical  development 
of  the  individual  gods  out  of  their  primitive  form 
into  the  full  Greek  idea.  We  can  here  take  only 
one  example.  We  might  select  Athenaia,  the 
champion  and  mother  of  Athens,  originally  a  form 
of  tlie  Pelasgian  Mother-Goddess,  who  became  step 
by  step  an  almost  purely  Olympian  deity  (at  least 
in  the  popular  idea,  though  never  in  the  actual 
cultus*),  patron  of  what  the  world  holds  in 
memory  as  most  characteristic  of  Athens,  protector 
of  the  democracy,  of  art  and  of  letters,  opposed  to 
and  yet  closely  connected  with  Poseidon,  who  was 
the  champion  of  the  oligarchic  and  aristocratic 
element  in  the  city.t  But  Apollo  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  typical  and  representative  Hellenic  deity, 
and  his  oiaisle  at  Delphi  was  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  guiding  and  moulding  the  growth  of 
Hellenism.  And  as,  in  the  much  debated  subject 
of  Greek  religion,  it  is  useful  to  see  more  tnan 
one  view,  Mr.  L.  R.  Famell,  tlie  author  of  Cults 
of  the  Greek  Statet,  will  treat  this  part  of  it. — 

[If  the  study  of  any  single  Hellenic  divinity  can 
suffice  for  the  comparison  of  the  pagan  and  Christian 
classical  world  in  respect  of  religious  thought  and 
rite,  one  may  be  justified  in  selecting  the  Apolline 
worship  for  tne  purpose.  It  may  not  mdeed  present 
us  with  the  highest  achievement  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit  in  religious  speculation :  for  instance,  to  trace 
the  gradual  evolution  of  ideas  that  made  for  mono- 
theism, we  must  turn  rather  to  the  worship  of 
Zens.  Nor,  again,  did  it  attempt  to  satisfy,  as  did 
the  Dionysiac  and  Eleusinian  cults,  the  personal 
craving  for  immortality  and  happiness  after  death 
which  was  working  strongly  in  the  Hellenic  world 
before  the  difiiision  of  Christianity.  Currents  of 
mystic  speculation,  coming  partly  from  the  East, 
and  bringing  new  problems  concerning  the  provi- 
dence of  the  world  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul, 
scarcely  touched  and  in  no  way  transformed  the 
personality  of  Apollo.  Until  the  old  Hellenic 
system  was  passmg  away,  he  remained  a  bright 
and  dearly  outlined  figure  of  the  early  natiunal 
religion,  a  Pan -Hellenic  god,  whose  attributes 
reflected  and  whose  worship  assisted  the  various 
stages  of  material,  social,  and  moral  development 
through  which  the  race  bad  passed.  The  study  of 
the  cult  is  of  the  highest  value  for  the  student  of 
Hellenism,  and  not  without  value  for  the  wider 
study  of  European  ethics  and  religion. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  distinguish  more 
carefully  than  is  often  done  between  the  figure  of 
worship  and  the  figure  of  myth.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  religion  such  as  the 
Hellenic,  that  was  not  fortified  by  any  strong  and 
imperious  dogma  which  might  bring  the  mythic 

*  Her  relation  to  the  Eumeoidea,  the  Qorgon,  and  the  eerpent- 
tooted  Erichthonloe,  ■bowi  her  Chthonian  and  antiqae  char 
aoter. 
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fancy  ander  control.  Hence  Greek  myth,  thongh 
usually  bright  and  attractive,  and  often  illumina- 
tive of  actual  worship,  is  Bonietinies  repulsive,  and 
no  adequate  expression  of  the  serious  mood  of  the 
worshipper.  If  we  confine  our  view,  then,  to  the 
public  calts — Greek  devotion  being  mainly  public 
— and  to  the  myths  that  illustrate  these,  we  soon 
discover  that  Apollo  did  not  instantly  reveal 
himself,  as  he  emerged  above  the  horizon  of  pre- 
historic Hellas,  as  the  divinity  of  the  higher  life 
who  brought  a  higher  message  to  his  worshippers. 
The  Apollo  of  .^Gsehvlus  and  Pindar  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  the  Apollo  of  the  earliest  Greek  tnbea. 
The  records  of  the  historic  period  still  preserve  the 
impress  of  a  wilder  and  more  savage  age. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Apollo,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  Divine  names  in  Greece,  escapes  ns. 
A  modem  etymology  that  connects  it  Mrith  dxAXa, 
the  Doric  word  for  '  assembly,'  would  yield  ns,  if 
we  could  accept  it,  the  very  interesting  result,  that 
the  aboriginal  deity  was  not  a  mere  'Nature-god,' 
a  personification  of  some  portion  of  the  natural 
world,  but  already  a  political  divinity  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  public  life  of  the  race.  But 
tor  etiological  reasons  the  word  drAXa  could  not 
give  nse  to  the  derivative  '^rSKKur,  though  they 
mi^t  both  come  from  some  common  stem. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  having  the 
right  to  believe  that  he  is  at  least  an  Aryan  god, 
brought  in  by  the  Hellenic  conquerors,  and  the 
common  possession  of  several  of  the  leading  tribes. 
In  countries  where  the  autochthonous  population 
claimed  to  have  sorvived,  such  as  Attica  and 
Arcadia,  he  is  elearly  an  immigrant,  not  an  indi- 
genous deity.  And  Greek  ritual  preserved  and 
hallowed  the  memory  of  his  original  entrance 
into  Hellas  from  the  north.  It  seems  that  in 
Herodotus'  time  the  Delians  were  still  in  tlie 
habit  of  receiving  certain  cereal  offerings  at  the 
festiTal  of  Apollo  that  pniported  to  come  from  the 
'Hyperboreans.'  The  route  which  the  offerings 
followed  entered  Greece  from  the  north-west,  and, 
passing  sontiiwaid  as  far  as  Dodona,  then  struck 
across  eastward  to  the  Malian  Gulf,  and  so  by  the 
Eubcean  Carystos  to  Delos.  Wild  fancies  have 
been  conceived  and  foolish  theories  devised  about 
these  Hyperboreans.  Error  arose  from  the  iUusory 
belief  tliat  any  people,  known  however  dimly  to 
the  Greeks,  and  known  to  be  wordiippers  of 
A.pollo,  could  have  been  styled  '  the  people  who 
live  beyond  the  north  wind.'  The  key  to  the 
puzzle  nas  been  ondonbtedly  found  by  Ahrens, 
who  as  a  philologist  has  made  one  of  the  very  few 
philological  oontribntiniis  to  the  study  of  Greek 
religion  that  aro  of  any  value.  He  discovered  that 
the  word  'Trep^^ot  is  a  alight  popular  corruption 
for  TmMfXK  or'TrepfSepcraSbi,  a  well-attested  Mace- 
donian oialect  form  for  the  Delian  word  Utixptpttt 
that  Herodotus  declares  was  applied  to  the  satn^ 
'carriers'  of  Apollo's  offerings.  They  are  then 
northern  Greeks,  all  bearing  pure  Greek  names, 
which  all  have  a  religious  origin  proper  to  their 
ritualistic  function.  And  it  is  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  ronto  by  which  the  oblations 
of  the  North -Greek  tribes  are  reported  to  have 
travelled  is  the  natural  ronto  of  invasion  which  the 
Aryan  conquerors  are  now  supposed  by  modern 
historians  to  have  followed. 

Can  we  discover  the  original  character  of  this 
divinity  in  the_  earliest  days  of  the  worship  in 
Greece  ?  A  belief  that  still  appears  to  prevail  in 
ordinary  classical  scholarship  is  that  he  began  his 
career  as  a  sun-god,  displacing  earlier  and  less  per- 
sonal solar  powers,  and  became  gradually  human- 
ized and  withdrawn  from  this  elemental  sphere. 
But  the  belief  is  uncritically  held,  and  breaks  down 
before  the  evidence  of  the  ralt-facts.  The  epithets 
whereby  •  Greek  divini^  was  addressed  in  prayer 


and  official  hymns  give  the  best  dne  to  the  ideas 
of  ancient  worship.  None  of  those  that  aro  attached 
to  Apollo  can  be  naturally  interpreted  as  desig- 
nating a  god  of  the  sun  or  of  the  lights  of  heaven. 
XiKtiot,  one  of  his  moiit  common  titles,  can  come 
from  the  stem  of  Xiixo-t, '  wolf,'  and  not  phonetically 
from  the  stem  of  Xi/n;,  an  assumed  old  Greek  word 
for  '  light. '  &.vKirrfrfii,  an  epithet  only  used  twice  in 
the  Iliad  in  a  conversation  between  Athena  and  the 
Lycian  Pandaros,  can  mean,  in  accord  with  tlie 
laws  of  word  -  formation,  either  'Lycian-bom'  or 
'  wolf-bom ' :  the  latter  significance  being  in  har- 
mony with  a  well-attested  legend.  Aiy\-^t,  '  the 
god  of  the  gleam '  at  Anaphe,  appears  to  have  been 
a  later  transformation  for  an  older  form  'AaytXirat, 
a  term  of  quite  different  import. 

At  a  comparatively  later  period,  Apollo  comes 
into  touch  with  Helios,  especially  in  Asia  Minor : 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  divinities,  for  whom 
no  one  would  claim  a  solar  origin.  The  first  to 
identify  him  with  Helios  was  Euripides  ;  but  this 
poet  is  often  quite  reckless  of  the  popular  religious 
view,  and  the  statement  belongs  to  a  certain 
theory  of  his. 

In  pagan  North  Europe,  and  in  pagan  Greece, 
the  leading  practices  of  ritual  that  nave  been  dis- 
covered and  intorproted  by  modem  research  aimed 
at  ensuring  fertiuty  and  growth  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.  This  most  be  the  chief  in- 
terest of  primitive  society  in  the  pastoral  and 
agricultural  age  ;  and  it  is  this  that  gives  function 
and  much  of  their  character  to  most  ot  the  Hellenio 
divinities  tiiroughont  all  periods  of  their  career, 
and  especially  to  Apollo. 

Doubtiess,  the  earliest  Hellenic  invaders  had 
already  advanced  beyond  the  social  level  of  the 
hunter  and  the  shepherd.  Yet  early  cult  and  cult- 
ideas  that  survived  the  changes  and  progress  of  the 
ages  preserve  the  traits  of  savage  life.  Here  and 
thei«  Apollo  was  still  the  cave-dweller:  for  in- 
stance, near  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander,  whero  his 
image  and  spirit  tilled  his  priests  with  superhuman 
force,  so  that  in  wild  frenzy  they  bounded  down 
steep  rocks  and  uprooted  strong  trees:  even  in 
cultured  Athens  he  was  still  worshipped  in  a  cave 
on  the  Acropolis.  To  this  period  belong  such  con- 
ceptions as  that  of  Apollo  Aixaot,  the  wolf-god, 
the  son  of  a  wolf-mother,  the  god  to  whom  wolves 
were  offered  in  Argive  ritual.  In  Cyprus  we  come 
upon  the  worship  of  Apollo  'TXdrqt,  the  deity  of  the 
woodland,  to  whom  certain  trees  wero  sacreii ;  and 
the  bow,  the  weapon  of  early  man,  and  always  the 
chief  badge  of  Apollo,  belongs  to  him  as  the  divinity 
of  the  chase,  to  whom  the  nuntsmaa  even  in  the 
daysofArrian  offered  a  tithe  of  the  spoil.  Through- 
out all  H^las  he  was  worshipped  also  as  the  deity 
of  flocks  and  herds,  who  tended  sheep  and  homed 
cattle  in  the  pastures,  and  broughtplentiful  supply 
of  milk,  as  Sd/uot  and  roXd^tof.  The  agricultural 
life,  which  is  again  a  higher  8ta«e,  is  also  under 
his  care.  He  guards  the  crops  from  mildew  and 
vermin,  preserves  the  boundaries  of  the  tenements, 
and  to  his  shrines  at  Delphi  and  Delos  the  Greek 
States  far  and  wide  send  their  tribute  of  com. 

His  festivals,  which  fell  in  spring,  summer,  and 
early  autumn,  but  never  in  winter,  attest  very 
clearly  his  vegetative  and  agricnltnnJ  character. 
At  Amyclffi,  in  Laconia,  he  succeeded  to  and 
absorbed  the  cult  of  an  old  hero  of  vegetation, 
Hyacinthus,  probably  a  pre  -  Hellenic  personage, 
the  beautiful  youth  who  dies  young  and  is  be  wailed 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  bloom  and  the  early  fruits 
of  the  year.  His  grave  was  beneath  the  base- 
ment of  Apollo's  statue,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Byacinthia  festival  was  consecrated  to  him ;  the 
note  of  sorrow  in  the  ritual  is  an  echo  from  the 
primitive  life  of  the  husbandman  and  harvester  in 
Europe  and  Asia.   The  Laconian  festival  of  the 
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KdfreuL  is  one  of  pecniiar  interest,  and  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  cope  with  the  qnestions  that  arise 
concerning  it.  Our  own  view  is  Uiat  Apollo  Kd/u-eioj, 
whose  name  means  'the  cattle-god,'  was  worshipped 
by  the  Dorians  in  North  Greece,  and  probably 
by  the  Dryopea  before  the  Dorian  conqnest  of  the 
Peloponnese ;  that  the  Dorians  established  his 
worsnip  in  Megara,  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  Sparta, 
though  a  previous  migration,  possibly  ot  the 
Dryopea,  may  have  already  planted  the  worship 
in  certain  parts  of  Southern  Greece.  The  Spartan 
ritual  has  been  well  interpreted  by  Mannnardt: 
for  nine  days  all  the  people  lived  in  tents  or  huts, 
a  reminiscence  of  primitive  life,  and  the  chief  act 
of  the  festival  was  the  pursuit  of  a  man  called 
'  the  runner,'  who  was  covered  with  garlands,  by 
youths  who  carried  grape  clusters ;  if  they  caught 
him,  it  was  a  good  omen  for  the  pjrops  and  vintage. 
The  ritual  is  vegetation-magic  and  old  European. 
Upon  this,  aa  upon  the  ritual  of  the  Syaeinthia, 
the  higher  worship  of  the  god  of  song  and  music 
was  engr^ted. 

To  tliis  early  pastoral  and  agricultural  period 
belongs  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice  which  survived 
here  and  there  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  which 
was  probably  more  frequent  in  the  earlier  period 
when  it  was  common  to  all  Aryan  and  to  less  pro- 
gressive races.  In  Cyprus  those  who  touched  the 
altar  of  Apollo  were  thrown  from  a  rock;  from 
the  famons  Lencadian  promontory  in  Acamania  a 
victim  was  hurled  once  a  year  '  as  a  piacular  offer- 
ing '  to  Apollo ;  and  in  the  Attic  BamiiKia,  an  early 
harvest-festival  consecrated  to  Apollo,  where  most 
of  the  ritual  was  harmless  vegetation-magic,  the 
cruel  rite  may  have  prevailed,  even  in  the  civilized 
age,  of  leading  forth  two  human  scapegoats  and 
putting  tJiem  to  death  by  stoning  or  burning. 
The  human  oblation,  which  Greek  civilization 
tended  to  abolish  or  modify,  is  a  practice — what- 
ever its  tme  meaning— that  is  rooted  in  savagery. 
Yet  it  sometimes  contains  the  germ  of  the  idea  of 
piacular  and  vicarious  atonement  that  can  bear 
trait  in  a  higher  religion. 

So  far  it  has  only  been  the  primitive  character 
of  Apollo  that  we  nave  attempted  to  outline.  His 
real  significanoe  for  the  Greek  v<S\ii  touches  higher 
issnes.  He  becomes,  or  already  at  the  dawn  of 
Greek  history  he  was,  one  of  a  special  gronp  of 
deities  that  presided  over  the  communion  of  the 
family,  the  elan,  the  village,  and  finally  of  the 
riXtt,  the  last  development  of  these.  His  cone- 
shaped  pillar  stood  in  the  street  before  the  door 
of  the  citizen ;  and  Apollo  'A-yvte^  becomes  Apollo 
Upcrran/iptot,  the  god  '  who  stands  before  the  door ' 
and  shields  the  household  from  terrors  of  the  seen 
and  unseen  world.  To  the  Ionic  commnnities  he 
stood  in  the  special  relation  of  ancestor,  and  the 
Dorian  cities  honoured  him  as  the  leader  of  their 
colonies,  and  sometimes  as  the  founder  and  organ- 
izer of  their  social  institutions. 

"Two  instances  may  be  selected  from  the  many 
that  might  be  quoted,  to  show  the  importance  of 
his  colt  for  social  and  political  progress.  At 
Athens  the  court  called  4rl  A<X^i«;  was  founded 
to  try  cases  of  homicide  where  justifiable  circum- 
stances were  pleaded.  When  criminal  law  becomes 
able  to  consider  such  pleas,  it  is  advancing  from 
the  barbaric  to  the  civilized  stage.  It  is  of  import- 
ance, therefore,  to  note  that  this  great  advance 
was  associated  at  Athens,  in  part  at  least,  with 
the  name  and  cult  of  Apollo.  Again,  at  Delphi 
the  worship  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  played  a  very 
usefnl  part  in  the  emancipation  ot  slaves.  The 
slave  wlio  saved  mon^  could  not,  of  course,  be 
sure  of  buying  his  freedom  from  his  master,  for 
the  latter  might  lay  hands  on  the  money  and  retain 
the  slave ;  but  he  could,  and  from  a  vast  number 
of  Delphic  inscriptions  we  have  evidence  that  he 
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venr  frequently  did,  deposit  the  money  with  the 
god,  who  then  purchased  him  from  his  master,  and 
let  him  go  free  with  a  religions  guarantee,  that 
was  legally  efi'ective,  against  further  violence  or 
constramt.  This  exceflent  system  prevailed  in 
other  worships  elsewhere,  but  was  specially  in 
vorae  at  DelphL 

To  the  development  of  ethical  thought  the 
Apolline  cult  contributed  one  vital  conception, 
that  of  purification  from  sin,  an  idea  that  belongs 
to  other  cults  cdso,  but  is  most  prominent  in  this 
We  must  not  interpret  this  conception  as  having 
at  the  outset  any  essential  relation  to  inward  oi 
moral  purity,  or  as  even  enforcing  any  austere 
ideal  of  sexual  abstinence.  Purification  in  the 
Apolline  and  other  Hellenic  cults  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  ritualistic  sense ;  the  process  of  pnri- 
fication  aimed  at  washing  awav  certain  stains  from 
a  man's  person  thatrenderea  him  ritualistioally 
unclean,  that  is,  unable  to  approach  the  altars  and 
temples  of  the  gods,  or  to  mix  with  his  fellows 
without  spreading  a  deadly  miasma  around  him  : 
such  stains  would  be  contracted  by  harmless 
physical  acts,  but  specially  by  contact  with  blood. 
It  is  therefore  the  shedder  of  Uood  who  stood  in 
special  need  of  the  Delphic  ritual  of  purification, 
in  which  the  use  of  the  laurel  and  the  lustration 
with  swine's  blood  are  combined.  Now,  these 
kathartic  practices  are  not  proved  to  have  been 
very  ancient  in  Greece ;  the  poet  Arctinus  of  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  is  the  first  who  records  them,  and  he 
associates  them  with  Apollo  and  Artemis.  There 
is  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  introduced 
into  Delphi  from  (Sete,  the  land  whence  the 
Athenians  summoned  Epimenides  to  purge  the 
city  from  the  stain  of  the  Cylonian  masstusre,  and 
whither  Apollo  himself  repaired  to  be  purified  from 
the  blood  of  Python.  The  Athenian  Oo^Xia  was 
partly  a  feast  of  purification ;  and  the  idea  was 
still  more  prominent  in  the  Delphic  feast  of  th« 
Srem^puL,  held  every  eight  years  in  the  early 
summer,  when,  after  a  dramano  representatioa  of 
the  slanghter  of  Pytho,  the  Delphions  seleeted  a 
beautiful  and  high-bom  boy,  who  was  temporarily 
an  incarnation  of  the  ^od,  and  who  proceeded  to 
Tempe,  and,  after  purification,  retnmed  by  the 
'  Sacred  Way,'  bearmg  the  pure  laurel  thronKh 
many  an  old  seat  of  Apollo's  worship  in  Thrnnnnr. 
Oeti^  and  Mails.  This  ritnalistio  iaea  of  deanli- 
ness,  so  prominent  in  (he  Apolline  eolt,  at  first  a 
non-ethical  idea,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  history  of  ethics,  for  from  it  has  grown  the 
advanced  conception  of  moral  purity  and  the  civi- 
lized horror  of  bloodshed. 

Finally,  Apollo  was  pre-eminently  a  god  of  the 
arts  and  Uie  higher  intellectual  life,  the  leader  of 
the  Muses,  the  deity  to  whom  the  stateliest  forms 
of  music  and  song  were  consecrated.  In  pre- 
Homeric  days  the  Fsean  was  already  his  special 
hymn  of  praise.  In  its  earliest  period  the  Pythian 
festival  was  a  musical,  not  an  athletic,  contest ;  it 
came  to  include  a  competition  of  poets,  and  even 
of  painters,  thus  fulfilling  some  of  the  functions  of 
a  Royal  Acodeiny  of  Arte.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  dio- 
tinction  of  the  Greek  as  compared  with  other  high 
reli^ons  of  the  world  that  it  conceived  of  the 
Divinity  as  revealed  in  the  achievements  of  art  and 
human  science  no  less  folly  than  in  the  moral  life 
of  the  household  and  the  State. 

It  remains  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
Oracnlor  worship  of  Delphi ;  for  this  presents  the 
salient  features  of  the  god  in  the  strongest  light ; 
and  the  Delphic  tripod  was  the  chief  source  of  his 
power,  and  one  of  the  few  bonds  of  religious  union 
in  the  Hellenic  world.  The  god  had  seized  upon 
Delphi  or  Pytho  before  the  period  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  Greek  colonization 
of  Asia  Minor. 
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We  may  ask  how  Apollo  became  pre-eminently 
the  prophetic  sod,  while  the  power  of  divination 
was  always  inherent  and  oftoi  active  in  every 
deity_  and  many  a  departed  hero.  His  special  dis- 
tinction in  this  sphere  was  probably  not  due  to 
any  fundamental  fact  in  his  original  character. 
The  prestige  of  Delphi  was  probably  the  cause 
rather  than  the  effect  of  the  oracular  prestige  of 
Apollo ;  what  it  was  that  won  for  Delphi  this 
unique  position  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be 
raised. 

We  are  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  from  the 
Delphic  rock  that  the  fame  of  the  prophetic  god 
sordid  far  and  wide  over  the  Hellenic  and  non- 
Hellenic  world ;  and  affiliated  shrines  were  planted 
in  Greece  consecrated  to  Apollo  Pythseus. 

The  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  safeguarded  by 
the  Amphictyonio  Council,  whose  constitution  re- 
flects the  pre-Homeric  age  of  Greece,  and  whose 
members  M>nnd  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
defend  the  shrine,  and  never  to  destroy  or  allow 
the  destruction  of  an  Amphictyonic  State.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  religion  that  the  oath  was 
shamefully  broken,  and  tbit  thu  ideal  of  a  higher 
national  union  remained  barren. 

The  manner  of  divination  at  Delphi  is  interest- 
ing, and  in  one  respect  peculiar.  The  'mantic' 
art  in  Greece  has  been  defined  as  twofold ;  one 
kind  being  ecstatic,  enthusiastic,  insane,  the  other 
sane  and  rational.  The  diviner  of  the  former 
type  is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  god  who 
enters  into  him  or  ner  through  the  sacramental 
eating  or  drinking  of  a  substance  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  god  was  supposed  to  reside ;  so  pos- 
sessed, the  human  frame  oecomes  an  organ  of  the 
voice  of  God,  and  the  human  lips  are  moved  in 
madness  with  utterances  that  the  skilled  can  in- 
terpret. Of  the  latter  tyjw  is  soothsaying  from 
birds  and  other  animals,  inspection  of  entrails, 
the  drawing  of  lots,  which  may  be  corn-stalks  or 
notched  pieces  of  wood.  The  soothsayer  in  this 
case  is  sane  enough,  and  may  be  said  to  practise 
rationally  an  art  or  science  that  is  merely  l»sed  on 
a  false  hypothesis.  To  these  we  may  add  a  third : 
prophecy  by  means  of  dreams  that  were  supposed 
to  well  up  &om  the  earth  and  the  earth-spirit  into 
the  sleeper's  brain.  The  second  type  is  regarded 
as  specially  Apolline,  ecstatic  enthusiasm  being 
considered  to  be  alien  to  the  character  of  the  sane 
god.  All  three  were  once  practised  at  Delphi — the 
third  when  the  Oracle  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  earth-goddess,  the  two  former  after  Apollo's 
arrival  Bat  the  only  divination  that  was  in  real 
rogue  thero  in  the  historio  period  was  of  the  ecstatic, 
enthusiastic,  epileptic  typo.  The  Pythoness  drinks 
the  water  of  the  noly  stream,  chews  the  sacred 
laurel -leaf,  mounts  uie  tripod  above  the  chasm 
whence  the  mephitic  vaponrs  rose,  and  then  speaks 
words  of  frenzy  which  tne'Dirioi,  the  five  priests  of 
the  noblest  Delphic  blood,  holding  office  for  life, 
who  At  near  her  listening,  interpret  according  to 
some  system  of  their  own.  This  oracular  mad- 
ness has  been  supposed  to  be  un- Apolline,  and  due 
to  the  strong  innuence  of  the  Bacchic  cult  at 
DelphL  The  theory  is  plausible,  but  not  con- 
vincing. The  priestess  of  the  Argive  shrine  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  a  very  early  otfshoot  of  Delphi, 
was  also  '  possessed  by  the  god,'  though  the  pos- 
session was  wrought  by  a  draught  of  the  blood  of 
the  sacred  lamb  that  was  offered  to  him  in  the 
night.  What  strikes  as  as  really  un-ApoUine  is 
mspiration  by  means  of  the  subterranean  vapour : 
this  may  be  a  heritage  from  the  pre-ApoUine  and 
'  Chthonian '  period  of  the  Oracle,  for  the  subter- 
ranean world  and  its  agencies  are  wholly  alien  to 
him. 

The  IMhoness  was  merely  a  virtuons  woman, 
sften  of  namble  origin,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 


the  'Holy  Ones.'  The  history  of  (he  Orade  li 
really  the  history  of  the  generations  of  those 'Octmi, 
the  record,  if  we  could  gather  it,  of  their  varyins 
attitude  towards  the  national  ethics,  politics,  ana 
religion ;  and  a  complete  list  of  the  oracles  would 
give  us  a  marvellous  insight  into  the  average  mind 
of  Hellas.  For  these  priests  must  be  taken  at 
reflecting  the  better  average  character  of  the  nation, 
not  08  inspired  teachers  with  a  definite  mission 
and  advanced  dogma.  But  their  power  was  really 
great,  and  their  exercise  of  it  and  their  claims 
remind  us  dimly  of  the  Papcd  power  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  one  respect  their  work  was  evil,  and 
through  conservative  instinct  they  lagged  behind 
the  growing  morality  of  their  age ;  many  a  legend 
and  record  attest  that,  so  far  from  softening  the 
harsher  traits  in  Greek  religion,  ther  enconraged 
and  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  Iranian  sacri- 
fice. The  savage  rite  gradually  passed  away  in 
spite  of  Delphi. 

The  political  career  of  the  Oracle  cannot  be  dealt 
with  here.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
oracles  which  have  been  preserved  display  no 
settled  policy ;  nsually,  but  not  always,  the  Oracle 
is  on  tne  side  of  constitutional  government  as 
against  the  tyrant,  and  was  nearly  always  the 
devoted  hiend  of  Sparta,  owing  much  of  its  great 
prestige  in  the  7th  and  6th  cent,  to  the  support  of 
that  State. 

In  a  famous  oracle  concerning  the  Spartan  plan 
of  Arcadian  conquest,  Apollo's  voice  was  on  the 
side  of  righteousness,  bat  the  utterance  suggests 
a  quasi-Papal  claim  to  dispose  of  territory.  But 
with  all  her  influence  Delphi  was  too  weak  to 
menace  the  liberties  of  the  Greek  States.  Her 
best  political  activity  was  in  the  sphero  of  coloni- 
zation ;  the  'Orim  have  every  reason  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  informed  agency  for  emigration 
that  an^  State  has  ever  nossesaed.  Of  course, 
neitlier  m  this  nor  in  any  other  matter  ooold  they 
dictate ;  they  merely  advised  and  pointed  the  ronto 
to  adventurous  spirits ;  and  they  SLdvised  v«n7  well, 
so  that  at  last  no  body  of  colonists  were  likely  to 
start  without  the  sanction  of  DelphL  There  is 
reason  for  thinking  that  this  colonizing  of  Apollo 
began  in  prehistonc  times.  The  Dorian  migraticm 
was  probably  blessed  by  the  Oracle ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  we  have  good  evidence  from 
the  legends,  of  the  custom  of  dedicating  to  Delphi 
a  tithe  of  the  captives  taken  by  any  conquest: 
these  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  sent  forth  as 
a  colony  of  the  god's. 

A  few  last  words  may  be  added  concerning  the 
part  played  by  the  Oracle  in  Greek  religion  and 
morality.  In  spite  of  the  dark  exception  mentioned 
above,  its  influence,  which  was  oertainlygreat,  was 
often  good,  and  generally  iimocent.  The  priests 
wero  propagandists  of  two  departments  of  cult 
especially :  the  cult  of  Dionysos,  who  was  Apollo's 
confrere  at  Delphi,  and  the  cult  of  heroes.  _  The 
latter  is  an  interesting  featuro  of  Greek  reli|;ion, 
for  it  explains  the  spr^  of  later  saint-worship  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  as  no  departed  holy  person 
could  be  canonized  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope, 
so  nu  departed  athlete,  warrior,  or  benefactor  could 
be,  or  was  likely  to  be,  the  object  of  public  worship 
without  the  authorization  of  DelphL  Usually,  the 
Delphic  rule  in  religion  is  to  encourage  each  State 
to  maintain  the  rdigion  and  ritual  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

In  the  sphere  of  private  morality,  in  the  ethics 
of  the  conscience,  the  Oracle  often  did  good  service; 
and  this  short  epitome  of  a  large  theme  may  close 
with  a  few  illustrations  of  this.  _  Herodotus  has 
preserved  for  us  the  stern  and  significant  words 
with  which  the  Oracle  denounced  Glaukos  fw 
tempting  the  god  to  connive  at  fraud  :  the  terrified 
sinner  craved  forgiveness  for  his  evil  though  tsf 
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bnt  the  Pythoness  told  him  that  God  vonid  punish 
eril  intent  as  well  as  evil  act.  This  was  then 
almost  a  new  phase  in  the  world  of  Greek  ethics. 
Again,  at  a  later  time  the  Oracle  reveals  how  far 
the  moral  thought  of  Greece  had  advanced  out  of 
the  old  bondage  to  ritnal ;  a  brave  and  good  man 
bad  slain  bis  own  friend  by  accident  while  defend- 
ing him  in  a  deadly  encounter  with  robbers; 
horror-stricken,  with  his  friend's  blood  upon  him, 
be  flees  to  Delphi  to  ask  what  atonement  or  ritual 
can  wash  off  thje  sin ;  but  a  better  voice  greets  him 
than  might  have  greeted  CEdipus :  '  Thou  didst  slay 
thy  friend,  striving  to  save  his  life ;  go  hence,  thou 
art  purer  than  thou  wert  before.'  Akin  to  the 
ethical  idea  embodied  here  is  a  xpvt^^  Tijt  llveias 
preserved  in  the  Anthology ;  '  Enter  the  shrine  of 
the  pure  God,  pare  in  soul,  having  touched  thyself 
with  holy  water :  Instration  is  easy  for  the  good ; 
bnt  a  sinner  cannot  be  cleansed  by  all  the  streams 
of  ocean.'  The  genuineness  of  these  oracles  is  a 
matter  of  indifference;  the^  prove  a  rising  tide 
of  ethical  feeling,  which  on^nated  in  the  philo- 
sophical schools  of  Greece,  and  was  imputed  to 
DelphL  The  conservative  Oracle  itself  came  to  be 
regarded  as  playing  its  part  in  freeing  men  from 
that  ancient  neavy  burden  of  ritual  that  in  an  older 
period  may  have  aided  certain  growths  in  the 
moral  world,  bat  had  long  been  a  clog  upon  moral 
advance. 

This  short  exposition  of  a  great  chapter  in  Greek 
religion  puts  forth  many  improved  and  undeveloped 
statements.  The  present  writer  hopes  to  be  able  to 
deal  more  fully  and  more  satisfactorily  with  doubt- 
ful and  important  points  in  the  foorth  volume  of 
his  Cultt  of  the  Greek  Statet. 

Lbwis  R.  Fasnell.] 

C.  LATSR  DnrBWPMSlfT  OP RBLIOIOS  IN  TBS 

Greek  World.— I.  Religion  in  Liteiiatuee 
AND  Philosophy.  —  The  essential  inconsistency 
and  self-contradiction  involved  in  the  idea  of  the 
Hellenic  Pantheon  was  apparent,  in  a  dim  way, 
even  to  the  common  mind.  Zeus  was  himself  an 
individtuJ  with  a  history  foil  of  faults  and  selfish- 
ness. While  his  rule  was  often  a  mere  capricions 
despotism,  the  other  gods  were  a  court  surround- 
ing him,  each  with  his  own  schemes  clashing  both 
with  the  will  of  Zeus  and  with  the  wish  of  his 
fellow-deiti^  Thus  the  power  of  the  highest  god 
was  limited,  and  overruling  fate  then  became  an 
inexorable  law,  before  which  even  he  must  bow. 
However  unwilling,  he  must  surrender  his  own 
son  Sai^>edon  to  the  death  that  fate  had  allotted 
him. 

The  contradictions  and  inconsbtencies  which 
were  inherent  in  the  system  were  felt  by  the 
common  people.  Thus  Euthyphron  defends  his 
action  against  his  father  by  the  aaalogv  of  Zens's 
treatment  of  his  own  father  Kronos.  The  worship 
of  the  different  gods  in  the  State  was  loosely  co- 
ordinated into  a  religion.  In  Athens  the  enjoy- 
ment and  splendour  of  the  great  festivals  of  Athena 
were  aappl«mented  by  the  solemn  impressiveness 
of  the  Mysteries.  The  feeling  of  awe,  the  fear 
of  €k»d,  and  the  dread  of  divinely-sent  calamity, 
grew  with  the  spread  of  education  into  a  vague 
consciousness  of  sin,  and  of  the  need  for  recon- 
ciliation with  an  offended  God.  On  this  conscious- 
ness the  Orphic  Mysteries  were  based ;  and  in 
them  certain  observances  ensured  Divine  forgive- 
ness and  future  happiness.  Strolling  prophets 
even  professed  to  sell  indulgences,  and  in  return 
for  money  to  ensure,  by  performing  certain  rites, 
safety  from  punishment.  At  the  same  time  a 
vague  idea  was  growing  in  the  popular  mind  that 
a  good  and  pious  life  was  needed  to  please  God, 
quite  as  much  as  compliance  with  a  stated  ritual. 

There  was  only  one  possible  cure-— raising  the 


conception  of  God  and  intensifying;  the  tendency 
to  monotheism  inherent  in  humaii  tliunght,  ana 
not  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  Greek  religion. 
No  adequate  provision  existed  in  the  religion  for 
educating  the  people  and  purihdng  itseli.  The 
Delphic  with  other  Oracles  had  carried  on  tliis 
work  for  centuries,  and  ^|iryip-cU,  appointed  with  its 
sanction  in  many  States,  were  judges  in  difficult 
pointe  of  religion,  and  had  some  influence  in  co- 
ordinating the  several  cults ;  but  the  influence  of 
the  Oracles  began  to  grow  weaker  after  the  end  of 
the  6th  cent.,  and  tlieir  character  deteriorated. 
The  established  religion  became  purely  conserva- 
tive, and  the  effort  of  all  its  ministers  was  solely 
to  keep  up  the  traditional  state  of  things.  The 
only  hope  Jay  in  the  literature  of  the  age  and  the 
spread  oi  higher  thought.  As  poets  had  formu- 
lated with  the  help  of  the  prophets  the  prevailing 
system,  they  with  the  help  of  tne  philosophers  had 
now  to  raise  ite  character.  This  was  the  religions 
work  that  the  Gnomic  poets,  Pindar,  and  the 
Traffic  poets  successively  performed. 

The  first  adequate  recognition  in  modem  times 
of  this  important  side  of  Greek  literature  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Zeller  and  of 
Trendelenburg,  to  whom  especially  we  owe  much 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Although  the  religious  thought  expressed  in 
Greek  literature  and  philosophy  tended  constantly 
to  separate  itself  from  the  common  religion,  yet  it 
was  only  the  development  of  the  latent  capacities 
of  that  common  religion.  In  its  earlier  stages 
literature  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Delphic 
Oracle.  The  great  Lyric  and  even  the  Tragic 
poets  were  recomized  as  the  servante  and  ministers 
of  the  god.  They  wrote  hymns  for  the  worship 
which  the  Oracle  propagated  over  Greece ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  their  finest 
conceptions  of  religion  were  practically  those  of 
the  Oracle.  Those  brief  proverbial  utterances  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  7th  and  6th  cents,  con- 
centrated itself  are  in  the  records  expressly  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  Oracle,  over  whose  entrance 
was  inscribed  the  laiSh/  iyan  of  the  Wise  Man.* 

But  the  relation  between  the  two  did  not  always 
continue  so  peaceable.  Apart  from  those  who 
simply  denied  the  truth  of  the  prevailing  religion, 
those  who  like  ^schylus  or  Socrates  continued  in 
sympathy  with,  and  tried  to  read  a  higher  mean- 
ing m,  the  established  religion,  found  themselves 
in  frequent  danger  of  oeing  misunderstood. 
il£schylus  was  accused  of  revealing  the  Mys- 
teries to  the  profane,  and  Socrates  was  condemned 
as  seeking  to  introduce  new  deities  into  the  State. 
The  Delpnic  rule  of  maintaining  the  hereditery 
order  of  things  (rd  wdrpia)  was  generally  on  the 
side  of  the  unraucated,  though  the  Oracle  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  appreciated  the  work  and  char- 
acter of  Socrates.  The  conflict  of  religion  and 
science,  which  had  begun  in  the  5th  cent,  or  even 
earlier,  was  the  prominent  fact  in  the  4th. 

Two  questions  rose  naturally  to  the  minds  of  all 
who  thought  about  the  common  religion :  first, 
what  was  the  relation  of  Zeus  to  the  other  gods, 
and  how  could  will  and  power  in  them  be  recon- 
ciled with  liis  omnipotence?  And,  second,  what 
was  the  relation  of  Zeus  to  that  overpowering  fate 
that  seemed  at  times  to  control  even  his  will  ? 
In  truth,  the  two  questions  are  but  two  aspects  of 
the  same  difficulty,  and  the  answer  to  one  involves 
the  answer  to  the  other.  As  long  as  the  con- 
ception of  God  contains  any  of  the  capricious 
human  element,  so  long  must  the  will  of  Zeus 
clash  with  the  will  of  the  other  gods  and  be  over- 
ruled by  the  unbending,  unvarying  order  of  nature. 
When  the  Divine  nature  is  conceived  as  absolutely 

*  See  egpedally  a  paper  on  Freedom  and  Neosislty  In 
Philosophy  in  Trendelenbuix'a  BeitrSgt. 
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regular  and  the  Divine  will  as  absolutely  free 
from  arbitrariness  and  caprice,  opposition  between 
the  will  of  the  different  gods  and  disagreement 
with  the  course  of  fate  tend  to  disappear. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  religious  view  in 
Homer  varies  between  the  opposite  and  incon- 
sistent views,  and  the  same  wavering  is  seen 
throughout  Greek  literature. 

Herodotns  represents  more  completely  the  lower 
view  of  Divine  nature  than  any  other  of  the  great 
writers.  In  his  view,  success  produces  pride ;  man 
believes  in  his  own  power  and  sufficiency,  and 
recognizes  not  the  unseen  power  of  God  :  the  gods 
blind  him  and  lead  him  into  destruction  through 
his  own  arrogance.  This  view,  that  the  gods,  act- 
ing as  the  instruments  of  an  inscrutable  fate,  blind 
men,  involves  essentially  the  same  idea  of  fate  as 
the  other  view,  that  the  gods  are  friends  of  men, 
but  that  fate  is  over  the  gods  and  too  powerful  for 
them.  The  latter  view  is  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Pittacos,  oriyKf  S'  aiSi  Seal  Mxomu.  To  Hero- 
dotus mere  success  is  in  itself  a  defying  of  the 
Divine  law :  the  Divine  power  ia  chiefly  seen  in 
the  misfortune  which  it  sends  on  men.  The  order 
and  regularity  of  the  world,  recognition  of  which 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  work,  is  quite  above 
and  apart  from  human  reason ;  man  cannot  adapt 
himself  to  it,  but  only  mourn  when  he  has  felt  its 
power.  Only  when  he  dies  is  a  man  safe  from  the 
calamity  that  the  god  may  at  any  moment  send 
on  him. 

But  in  the  literature  Zeus  became  by  degrees 
more  completely  the  bearer  of  a  moral  rule,  and 
the  other  gods  the  willing  ministers  of  his  provi- 
dence and  will.  As  this  idea  was  more  thoroughly 
grasped,  the  opposition  between  Fate  and  God  was 
in  some  degree  reconciled ;  the  order  of  nature 
{ElftapfUni)  became  a  moral  and  knowable  law,  the 
will  of  God  :  man,  by  learning  and  living  in  accord- 
ance with  that  will,  can  avoid  the  calamity  which 
must  otherwise  overtake  him.  So  in  Pindar,  Zens 
causes  all  that  happens  to  man  ;  he  can  turn  night 
to  day,  and  day  to  night :  nothing  that  man  does 
is  hid  from  him  ;  only  where  he  snows  the  way  is 
a  blessing  to  be  hoped  for.  The  constant  theme 
of  ^schj^ns  is  the  unerring,  unfailing  justice  dis- 
played in  the  course  of  nature.  He  uses  Justice 
( Adcq)  and  Zeus  sometimes  as  convertible  terms ; 
and  both  denote  that  order  in  nature  which 
through  suffering  teaches  knowledge  and  con- 
formity with  itself,  and  the  recognition  of  which 
is  the  only  consolation  in  time  of  doubt.  He 
recognizes  a  development  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  triumph  of  Zeus  over  the  older  dynasty 
of  the  Titans  ia  the  triumph  of  a  moral  providence 
over  a  lower  order  of  gods.  He  directly  combated 
the  ancient  saying  aa  it  appears,  e.g.,  in  Herodotus 
{mXalipaTos  \iyos),  and  declares  thai  it  is  the  actual 
sin  of  man,  not  the  mere  fact  of  his  prosperity, 
that  brings  on  him  the  divinely -sent  calamity 
{Atjnm.  750 ;  Eum.  531) ;  and  in  many  other  pas- 
sages he  shows  in  clear  words  that  such  calamity 
is  simply  the  way  in  which  wisdom  ia  taught  to 
men  even  against  their  will.  The  law  of  Zeus,  or 
the  course  of  justice,  is  to  learn  by  suffering 
{raeeTr  iuL$tii',  riSfi  niOot,  Agam,  170).  The  law 
is  a  kindly  one,  the  gracious  dispensation  of  one 
that  has  power  to  make  his  will  into  Necessity. 
The  older  d^-nasty  had  represented  the  rule  of 
fear :  Necessity  was  only  a  punishing  power,  which 
man  must  dread  but  cannot  understand ;  and  was 
exeicised  by  the  gods  of  that  dynasty — 

Wt  o6v  i»i.fKiit  i<nhi  oloKixn-p/xIxit ; 
Mot/xu  TfAfLopipoi  iurq/ju>res  t  'Epan>6er 

and  Heraclitus  declares  that  if  the  sun  were  to 
tran.«gre8s  bis  bounds  the  Erinnyes  would  punish 
him.    But  under  the  completed  sway  of  Zeus  the 


avenging  power  of  the  older  gods  is  merged  ia 
the  helping  and  benignant  power  of  the  youngtr 
deities,  for  Necessity  is  changed  into  order  and 
reason,  which  man  can  learn  and  respect,  and 
thereby  avoid  the  punishment  and  gain  the  good. 
Socrates  seems  even  to  have  substituted  Pronoia, 
Providence,  for  Necessity ;  but  his  biographer  did 
not  understand  him. 

In  Sophocles,  polytheism  perhaps  appears  in  its 
most  perfect  form  ;  the  other  goas  are  only  repra- 
sentatives  of  the  one  God,  or  instruments  oaed  ia 
turn  by  a  moral  providence.  To  Pindar,  also, 
Zeus  is  not  so  much  a  god,  as  the  one  God. 

Euripides  was  clearly  conscious  of  the  essential 
self-contradiction  involved  in  polythdam ;  he  per- 
ceived clearly  and  felt  strongly  that  it  results 
in  degrading  the  several  gods  and  making  the 
world  irrational :  he  gave  as  emphatic  and  open 
expression  to  this  as  he  dared :  for  example,  in 
the  Apollo  of  the  Ion,  whose  criminal  conduct 
towards  Crensa  in  the  past  is  even  surpassed  by 
the  dishonesty  of  his  attitude  towards  her  and 
towards  Xuthus  in  the  play.  That  Euripides  was 
fully  conscious  of  this  aspect  of  the  action  seems 
undeniable :  that  the  general  Athenian  public  had 
only  some  vague,  uneasy  sense  that  the  poet  was 
maligning  the  gods  seems  equally  certain.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Euripides  had  any  solution  to  offer 
that  satisfied  himself ;  but  at  any  rate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  had  to  work  precluded  his 
formally  offering  any  solution,  for  he  dared  not 
make  ms  views  about  the  gods  too  explicit,  and 
oo^d  only  suggest  difficulties  and  put  questions. 
But,  although  his  plays  are  remarkably  instructive 
as  regards  tne  attitude  of  a  section  of  the  think- 
ing and  educated  Greeks  towards  polytheism,  the 
subject  is  too  large  for  our  limits. 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  side  of  religions 
thought  grew  correspondingly.  The  idea  of_  a 
larger  cyde  of  life  in  which  the  apparent  injnstice 
of  eutbly  existence  might  be  eliminated  and  all 
men  receive  their  deserts — an  idea  of  which  the 
most  scanty  traces  appear  in  Homer  and  Hesiod— 
grows  more  apparent  in  Pindar :  future  punishment 
IS  the  climax  of  the  Divine  vengeance  in  iEschylns, 
it  is  often  referred  to  in  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
says,  '  Who  knows  if  death  is  not  really  the  life, 
and  life  the  death  T'  This  recognition  of  a  single 
rule  in  life  and  after  death  reconciles  the  antithesis 
of  Olympian  and  Chthonian  deities. 

The  ii^uence  of  literature  penetrated  eradnally 
through  the  people.  The  more  educated  were,  of 
course,  more  open  to  it,  and  thus  tended  to  become 
estranged  from  the  popular  beliefs  as  supersMtions. 
Hence  in  the  5th  and  4th  cents,  there  was  a 
growing  gap  between  the  religion  of  the  educated 
and  the  religion  of  the  common  people.  Both,  so 
far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  were  equally  polytheistic. 
Philosophy  entered  on  a  bolder  path,  and  directly 
combated  the  polytheism  and  anthropomorphism 
of  the  popular  religion.  While  the  poets  saw  in 
the  ancestral  religion  the  germs  of  higher  thoughts, 
they  did  not  try  to  free  these  thoughts  ftom  the 
sensuous  symbolism  in  which  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion enveloped  them.  Philosophy  naturally 
tended  more  to  rise  above  the  traaitional  and 
accepted  ideas.  Hence  it  appears  to  Plato  in  the 
Tenth  Book  of  the  Republic  that  in  the  conflict 
between  philosophy  and  the  vulgar  crowd  the 
poets  are  among  the  latter. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Greek  philosophy 
is  always  the  unity  of  the  world.  Some  conceive 
this  unity  under  the  form  of  Grod,  others  under  the 
form  of  Nature.  Heraclitus  conceives  this  unity 
as  the  Divine  X/ryot,  which  constitutes  the  correla- 
tion and  intelligibility  of  phenomena :  and  Anaxa- 
goras  as  nut  or  Reason.  It  is  therefore  the  philo- 
sophic expression  of  that  fate  or  order  of  nature 
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whieb  is  recognized  by  the  poets  and  by  religion ; 
bnt  the  philosophers  from  the  first  maintain  it  as 
a  knowaole  law. 

The  attitude  of  the  philosophers  towards  the 
established  religion  it  varioas.  Some  do  not 
troable  themselves  about  it,  others  use  it  where 
it  suits  them.  Heraditns  approaches  most  closely 
the  .^Gachylean  point  of  view ;  he  declares  that, 
whereas  men  see  contradiction  and  perplexity  in  the 
world,  God  sees  only  unity  and  consistency ;  and, 
like  ./Eschylns,  he  calls  the  order  of  nature  '  Jus- 
tice '  ( Ainr).  Man  learns  what  is  this  Justice,  and 
in  learning  achieves  his  own  character  and  works 
out  his  own  fat«:  rd  4)0ot  iKiarif  Salnur  (compare 
Msch.  Evm.  620  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  the  offerings  of  beasts  seem  to 
Heraclitus  hateful. 

Bemocritns  and  Empedodes  bring  in  the  gods 
of  the  established  religion  as  part  of  the  system 
of  thin^  evolved  from  their  primordial  principles. 

A  thud  class  of  philosophers  simply  oppose  the 
common  religion,  and  would  fain  sweep  it  away  to 
make  room  for  a  higher  belief.  Xenophanes  cannot 
find  strong  enough  terms  to  express  nis  hatred  for 
such  doctrines  as  the  plurality  of  gods,  with  all 
their  moral  failings.  The  anthropomorphism  of 
the  current  religion,  where  gods  are  bom  and  die, 
revolts  him.  God  is  infinite,  and  finite  character- 
istics are  foreign  to  His  nature.  God  does  not 
change  and  move  like  the  vulgar  deities;  He  is 
motionless,  for  He  is  all  that  exists,  and  there  is 
nothing  outside  of  Him  into  which  He  could  move 
or  change. 

To  the  Sophists  (who  may  be  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Greek  phUosophers  by  their 
utter  lack  of  sense  for  the  unity  of  nature,  and  the 
limitation  of  their  view  to  the  multiplicity  of 
phenomena)  religion  was  created  by  volnntary 
compact  among  men;  the  variety  of  religions 
proved  that  it  could  not  exist  by  nature,  for  if  it 
came  by  nature  it  would  be  one.  That  the  variety 
of  religious  thought  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  variety  of  character  produced  in  men  by 
variety  of  external  circumstancea,  their  analysis  of 
the  world  was  too  superficial  to  show.  But  this 
very  superficiality  of  theirs  ia  more  representative 
of  popular  thougnt  than  the  philoeopny  of  deeper 
men,  and  shows  oetter  what  was  the  religion  of  the 
educated  in  their  own  time. 

Nothing  sets  in  so  clear  a  light  the  degradation 
of  the  gods  in  nopular  thought  as  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes.  Much  as  he  nates  the  Sophists,  and 
bitterly  as  he  attacks  their  irreligion,  ne  himself 
shows  the  goda  of  the  established  religion  in  more 
Indicrons  and  d^rrading  situations  than  any  of  the 
Sophists  cared  to  da  The  Sophists  approved  of  tiiese 
Koas  as  a  very  useful  device,  and  inculcated  respect 
for  them  as  the  means  of  developing  morality  among 
the  people. 

Isolated  outbreaks  of  popular  foiy,  in  times  when 
calamity  terrified  the  people  into  pie^  and  roused 
in  them  a  temporary  and  quickly  evanescent  re- 
action  against  the  growing  irreligion  of  the  time, 
were  of  no  avail '  to  stem  the  torrent  of  descending 
time.'  Purely  ooBservative,  withont  any  provision 
for  deepening  its  character  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  thonf^ht  and  of  political  and 
eommerdallife,  the  established  religion  continued, 
as  a  trammelling  and  impeding  institution,  losing 
its  hold  year  fay  year  on  all  CMisses  of  the  people. 
How  intense  was  the  religious  feeling  of  Athens 
is  shown  fay  snch  outbreaks  as  took  place  in  B.C. 
416  and  410.  A  longing  for  something  more  is 
everywhere  manifest  in  the  literature,  and  history 
sbowa  the  dissatisfaction  to  have  beisn  as  strong 
in  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  feeling  was  vague, 
for  the  people  knew  not  what  they  sought ;  and  it 
showed  itself  at  first  only  in  blind  outbursts  of  fuiy 


against  more  prominent  violations  of  the  estalilislied 
i'eli<;ion,  though  in  reality  these  violations  were 
merely  stronger  examples  of  the  universal  dissatis- 
faction. 

Only  a  prophet  with  a  deeper  revelation  could 
bring  the  strong  religious  feeling  of  tlie  people  and 
the  decay  of  the  national  worship  into  narmoiiy ; 
and,  after  Socrates  had  sealed  with  his  life  his 
belief  in  freedom  of  religious  thought,  the  succes- 
sion of  philosophy  to  the  position  once  occupied 
by  the  Delphic  Oracle  as  leader  of  Greek  religion 
was  accomplished.  It  was,  however,  the  misfor- 
tune of  Greek  life,  and  a  proof  of  its  religious 
weakness  in  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  race,  that 
the  prophetic  mantle  found  no  new  wearer.  In 
the  dangerous  path  of  pointing  out  the  true  and 
divinely  ordained  course  in  actual  public  life, — 
that  path  in  which  Palestine  produced  a  constant 
succession  of  great  thinkers  to  walk, — Socrates 
found  no  follower.  Plato,  while  fully  acknow- 
ledging that  the  true  philosopher  should  take  part 
in  public  life,  found  the  actual  world  too  full 
of  evil  to  allow  philosophy  to  enter  it.  Greek 
thought  therefore  remained  abstract  from  actual 
life ;  it  found  its  work  and  its  heavenly  kingdom, 
not  in  the  world,  but  apart  from  it.  Thus,  in 
Greece,  there  never  took  place  that  application  of 
philosophy  to  practical  work  which  makes  for 
development  in  religion ;  and  there  was  never 
exerted  that  influence  of  philosophy  on  public  life 
and  on  the  mass  of  the  people  which  is  the  mar- 
vellous feature  of  Hebrew  history. 

Socrates  only  expresses  more  definitely  and  in 
simpler  terms  the  theory  of  the  older  poets :  one 
God  rules  all  for  the  best.  He  expresses  no  dis- 
belief in  the  other  gods,  and  often  uses  the  plural 
Otol }  but  they  are  not  an  important  element,  and 
he  never,  so  lar  as  our  accounts  go,  expressed  any 
opinion  about  their  relation  to  the  ereat  God. 
Plato  regards  the  common  religion  as  tne  exoterio 
form  of  a  deeper  truth ;  it  is  generally  mythical, 
{.«.  it  expresses  in  sensuous  language  spiritual 
truths.  This  exoterio-  religion  is  proper  for  the 
education  of  children,  and  necessary  for  those  who 
cannot  rise  to  understand  the  reality  pictured  to 
them  in  the  tales  of  the  gods.  But  the  popular 
mythology  must  he  purified :  it  is  full  of  nateful 
and  false  tales  which  have  crept  in  through  the 
influence  of  poets  and  corrupted  the  genuine 
myths. 

Aristotle  has  the  same  view.  Polytheism  is  a 
State-engine  for  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  sometimes  tries  to  connect  it  with  his  system, 
by  placing  the  gods  in  the  stars ;  bat  the  snbjeot 
gets  little  notice  from  him. 

Aristotle  was  the  last  purely  Hellenic  philoso- 
pher ;  Greek  thought  had  now  run  its  course. 
With  the  victorious  march  of  Alexander,  Gredc 
civilization  went  forth  to  conquer  the  East;  and 
Greek  thought  was  now  brought  directly  in  con- 
tact with  Oriental  religion,  and  particularly  with 
the  genuine  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
Greek  contempt  for  barbarians  gradually  dis- 
appeared before  the  actual  experience  of  a  religion 
greater  than  their  own ;  while  the  narrowness  of 
uie  Jews  recognized  the  high  character  of  Greek 
philosophy.  In  the  last  centuries  before  Christ, 
constant  attempts  were  made  on  both  sides  to 
unite  Hebrew  and  Greek  thought  into  one  system. 
The  doctrine  of  angels  and  devils,  whicn  was 
mixed  up  (in  later  times)  with  the  Hebrew  mono- 
theistic Delief,  was  assimilated  with  the  Greek 
polytheism.  The  gods  who  snrrounded  Zeus  be- 
came daimonea  who  interposed  between  God  and 
the  world  and  bridged  over  the  gulf  between  the 
infinite  and  the  finite.  The  idea  became  common 
that  all  men  are  the  children  of  God;  that  the 
true  service  of  God  lay,  not  in  the  cultobeervanoei 
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of  anv  particular  religion,  but  in  a  virtuous  life ; 
&nd  that  a  priesthood  to  mediate  between  man  and 
God  was  needless  and  wrong.  The  \liyot  of  Hera- 
clitus  and  of  Plato  became  in  the  Jewisli  scliool  of 
Alexandria  the  Divine  Word  which  is  the  bearer 
»f  all  Divine  power.  Most  of  these  attempts  at 
3.  union  of  Hellenic  and  Jewish  thought  ended  in 
an  ascetic  system ;  for  all  aimed  at  combining  the 
two  by  dropping  elements  from  each.  In  Chris- 
tianity alone  both  iind  their  completion  and  per- 
fection, withont  loss  of  amy  of  their  true  character. 

Stoicism  was  the  most  remarkable  Greek  attempt 
to  produce  a  syntliesis  of  Hellenio  and  Oriental 
thought.  It  was  to  a  ^eat  extent  a  religion,  bat 
it  was  an  artiticial  religion  with  none  of  the  vigour 
of  natural  unconscious  life.  As  Zeller  says,  the 
whole  Stoic  view  of  the  world  was  founded  on  the 
idea  of  one  Divine  being,  father  of  all,  containing 
and  sustaining  all,  ruling  all,  manifest  everywhere. 
God  was  to  the  Stoics  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  world's  development.  Virtuous  action  con- 
sists in  fulfilling  the  Divine  will  and  law.  The 
true  philosopher  is  sufficient  for  himself,  master 
of  his  fate,  above  all  surrounding  circumstances, 
perfectly  happy  in  his  own  knowledge,  lord  of  all 
things,  a  true  king— and  a  self-satisfied  prig.  As 
all  men  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God,  aB  men 
are  brothers. 

In  its  theoretie  eharacter  Stoicism  was  wholly 
careless  of  and  uninfluenced  by  the  popular  religion. 
But  in  practice  the  Stoic  philosophers  inculcated 
acquiescence  in  the  religion  whicn  was  accepted 
by  common  opinion  and  a  restraint  on  the  passions 
of  the  common  people.  They  spoke  with  contempt 
of  many  points  in  the  popular  faith,  the  temples, 
the  images,  the  fables ;  out  they  found  real  germs 
of  truth  in  it,  and  thought  these  sufficient  to  justify 
its  continuation. 

Better  almost  than  in  any  other  writer  we  may 
see  in  Horace  the  effect  of  these  religious  philoso- 
phies on  the  world  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  think 
and  reason  about  conduct  and  good  action  and 
wisdom  is  his  only  religion. '  The  gods  to  him  are 
little  more  than  names  and  fables.  When  he 
supported  the  attempt  of  Augustus  to  re-create 
the  old  religious  cults,  the  poet  and  the  emperor 
were  alike  urged  on  by  the  feeling  tiiat  religion 
was  a  political  and  social  machine  so  useful  as 
to  be  indispensable  to  good  government. 

II.  The  Attititdk  of  St.  Paul  to  Greek 
Philosopht. — In  this  brief,  imperfect  outline  of 
the  religious  side  of  Greek  literature— &  subject 
which  calls  for  a  much  more  serious  and  systematic 
treatment  than  it  has  ever  received — it  has  been 
shown  how  clearly  the  Greek  thinkers  conceived 
the  problem,  and  how  lofty  was  the  plane  on  which 
they  pitched  their  thoughts;  but  we  nave  refrained 
from  dwelling  on  their  weaknesses  and  errors.  But 
naturally  St.  Paul,  who  frequently  alludes  in  very 
disparaging  terms  to  the  Sophia  of  the  world,  was 
most  keemy  sensible  of  its  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions. Three  oharacteristics  seem  to  have  specially 
offended  him. 

In  the  first  place,  its  method  was  shallow ;  it 
frequently  offered  irrational  'fables  and  endless 
genealogies'  (1  Ti  1')  in  place  of  real  attempts  to 
grapple  with  the  problems,  and  was  quite  content 
with  these  pseudo- solutions :  those  genealogical 
explanations,  not  unknown  even  to  the  deepest 
Greek  thinkers  (as  in  ^schylus.  Again.  738  tl'.), 
became  more  frequent  in  the  later  period,  and 
were  applied  in  all  departments  of  pseudo-research, 
geograpnical,  historical,*  etc. 

*  Sm,  e.g.,  the  tooount  giran  of  euljr  Tualan  history  uid 
topo^phy  b.r  Athenodonu,  the  greateet  philoKopher  and 
politician  whom  the  dty  produced,  quoted  by  8tc]ihanu8  Byz., 
'Anchiale';  alao  perudo-FIutarah,  dt  FluniU,  eta  (ISx- 
Botitor,  Dea  laoi,  p.  4UX 


In  the  second  place,  the  fibre  in  the  popular 
philosophic  speculation  of  the  later  Greek  time 
(which  alone  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Pauline  Churches)  was  poor  and  its  reuults  dis- 
appointing. There  came  from  the  study  no  real 
advance  m  knowledg:e,  but  only  frivolous  argu- 
mentation and  'questionings'  (1  Ti  1'). 

In  the  third  place,  the  Greek  Sophia  was  entirely 
devoid  of  power  over  the  will  and  heart  of  man- 
kind. It  remained  purely  theoretical  and  abstract : 
it  could  do  nothing  for  men ;  it  was  the  property 
of  a  few,  and  had  no  effect,  or  a  miserably  inade- 

?[uate  effect,  on  the  life  and  character  even  of  those 
ew.  Where  it  did  to  some  degree  touch  the  heart 
and  affect  the  life  of  some  rare  individual,  it  pro- 
duced a  philosophic  and  affected  prig  rather  than  a 
true  man ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  its  mo6t 
eloquent  exponents,  such  as  Seneca,  there  was  a 
woeful  contrast  in  spirit  between  their  words  and 
their  life.  But  the  essential  feature  in  St.  Panl'a 
teaching  was  that  he  propounded  a  doctrine  of 
power,  not  of  theory.  That  is  what  he  lays  special 
stress  upon ;  and  of  that  he  found  not  a  trace  in 
the  Sophia  of  the  time.  The  Greek  philosophers 
had  sometimes  observed  that  the  unwritten  lawa 
which  rested  on  religion  had  more  influence  on  the 
will  and  conduct  of  men  than  the  written  laws  of 
the  State  (see  above,  B,  §  II) ;  but  they  had  not 
carried  out  this  observation  to  a  practical  result. 

In  this  last  observation  lies  tne  essence  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  best  and  the  most  character- 
istic Hellenic  thought  was  bound  inevitably  to 
regard  the  higher  life,  at  which  the  good  man 
must  aim,  not  as  the  striving  after  an  ideal  above 
and  beyond  human  natuN,  out  as  the  proper  and 
natural  development  of  his  human  nature.  There 
was  in  Hellenic  thought  no  real  conception  of  sin. 
There  could  not  be  such  a  conception,  for  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  Hellenism  to  be  pwfeotly  content 
with  the  human  nature,  to  rejoioe  in  it,  to  find 
in  it  the  Divine  perfection.  The  counsel  which 
Hellenic  philosophy  gave  to  man,  which  it  must 
give  so  long  as  it  continued  tme  to  the  Hellenie 
spirit,  was, '  Be  yourself :  do  not  fall  short  of  yoor 
true  and  perfect  development.'  Such  an  idea  as 
rising  above  oneself,  trampling  one's  nature  under 
foot  as  sinful,  striving  after  the  Divine  nature, 
is  essentially  anti-HeOenio,  and  it  is  only  raiely 
that  any  faint  traces  of  it  can  be  found  even  in 
those  Hellenic  philosophers  who  have  been  most 
affected  by  foreign  thought.  Bnt  it  was  in  this 
revolt  from  the  yoke  of  sm,  in  this  intense  eager- 
ness after  the  Divine,  that  St.  Paul  found  the 
motive  power  to  drive  men  on. 

But,  though  St.  Paul  saw  so  clearly  and  resented 
so  strongly  the  faults  of  the  Greek  Sophia,  it  would 
be  wron^  to  infer  (as  has  been  too  oftian  done}  that 
he  was  either  ignorant  of  or  uninfluenced  by  it.  It 
is  a  genera]  fact  that  the  great  creative  minds  in 
philosophy  have  been  more  alive  to  the  faults  of 
their  preaeceasors  than  to  their  excellences,  and 
have  given  larger  space  and  more  emphasis  in  their 
writings  to  criticism  of  preceding  philosophers  than 
to  expression  of  indebtedness  to  them.  They  were 
probably  not  fully  conscious  of  their  obligation, 
but  it  was  very  real.  So  it  has  been  with  St.  PauL 
He  owed  much  to  the  Greek  philosophyand  thought, 
gained  partly  in  formal  education  at  Tarsus,  pairtly 
by  assimilation  of  the  knowledge  which  floated  on 
the  surface  of  a  more  or  less  educated  society  and 
became  insensibly  the  property  of  all  its  members. 
On  this  see  the  excellent  papers  by  E.  Curtins  on 
*  Paulus  in  Athen,'  and  Canon  E.  Hicks,  '  St.  Paul 
and  Hellenism,'  in  Studia  Biblica,  iv. ;  and  on  his 
probable  debt  (in  common  with  Seneca)  to  the 
philosophy  of  Athenodorus,  which  must  have  been 
the  staple  of  education  and  educated  conversation 
at  Tarsus  in  St.  Paul's  childhood,  the  present 
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writer'a  remarks  in  St.  Paul  the  Ttwelhr,  p. 

800  fi°.,  may  be  consulted. 

Farther,  while  St.  Paul  often  harshly  criticises 
the  current  Sophia  in  his  letters  to  nis  voung 
Churches,  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  a  aebtor 
both  to  the  educated  Hellenes  and  to  the  un- 
educated non-Hellenes,  both  to  the  philosophically 
trained  and  to  those  who  had  no  such  training 
(Ko  1").  And  he  would  not  have  his  Churches 
lose  anything  of  the  excellences  of  the  Greek 
spirit.  His  extreme  fondness  for  the  word  charis 
can  hardly  be  quite  separated  in  his  mind,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  separated  in  the  minds  of 
his  numerous  Hellenic  nearers,  from  the  Greek 
charis,  the  grace  and  charm  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  Hellenism.  And  he  sums  up  in  three 
Greek  words  his  counsel  to  the  Colossians  and 
the  Asians  generally,  when  he  urged  them  to 
'  make  their  nuurket  to  the  full  of  the  opportunity 
which  their  situation  offored  them '  (Col  4',  Eph 
6»;  cf.  Ph4*-»). 

III.  Deoradatiok  OP  THE  Hellenic  Relioion. 
— (1)  Foreign  inflxience. — In  Greece  as  in  Anatolia 
(see  A,  §  VII  (4),  above),  the  history  of  religion 
after  a  certain  period  of  progress  and  elevation  was 
a  continuous  process  of  deterioration.  The  changes 
in  religion  were  for  the  most  part  forced  on  oy 
external  causes,  vis.  by  the  pressure  of  foreign 
worships ;  and  their  influence  was  almost  whofly 
bad.  This  character  resulted  partly  from  the  way 
in  which  the  influence  reached  the  Greek  races  and 
cities  (see  (3),  below),  and  partly  from  deeper  causes 
which  cannot  be  described  in  this  short  sketch 
(though  they  have  been  briefly  indicated  in  A, 
§  Vlli  (9),  above) :  those  deeper  causes  combined 
to  destroy  that  sensitiveness  to  the  Divine  nature, 
and  that  desire  to  hear  and  readiness  to  obey  the 
Divine  voice,  which  make  for  progress  and  eleva- 
tion in  religious  thought. 

(2)  SuteeptibUity  to  fortign  religions  influence. 
— Some  innaenoe  wu  exerted  on  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks  by  almost  every  race  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  Even  the  despised  and  barbar- 
ous Thracians  could  make  their  Bendis  and  Kotys 
or  Kotytto  powerful  and  reverenced  in  cultured 
Athens.  But  it  was  mainly  cults  from  the  East 
that  afi'ected  the  Greek  peoples  during  the  period 
which  is  best  known  to  us. 

The  foundation  of  this  influence  was  always  the 
same.  The  Hellenic  religion,  with  its  invariable 
teaAimey  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  bright 
ride  of  nature  and  life,  and  to  permit  only  reluct- 
antly, under  mystic  and  half-acknowledged  forms, 
any  ritual  appealing  to  the  sense  of  fear  in  the 
worshippers,  could  never  completely  satisfy  human 
needs;  and  more  was  always  sought  after,  and 
seemed  to  be  found  in  the  more  impressive  foreign 
religions.  Especially  the  enthusiastic,  emotional, 
and  impreesive  Oriental  forms  of  religion  exercised 
on  Greece  an  influence  which  acted  continuously 
throughout  ancient  history.  As  we  have  seen  in 
B,  §  III,  the  Oriental  character  and  the  primitive 
Pelasgian  character  in  many  deities  were  fused, 
during  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Hellenic  spirit, 
into  a  new  form,  becoming  truly  Hellenic  concep- 
tions; and  although,  in  the  oultus  especially,  the 
original  characteristics  can  be  traced  in  the  Hel- 
lenic deity,  yet  the  completed  product  is  essentially 
and  genericaUy  difierent  from  the  Oriental  type. 

Thus  far  back  in  Athenian  history  we  can  ob- 
serve the  entrance  of  the  Brauronian  Artemis,  a 
ti^ure  analogous  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis  and  the 
Phrygian  Cybele,  with  her  attendant  animals  and 
her  Amazon  priestesses;  but  myth  tells  how  the 
invading  Amazons  were  expelled  by  the  hero  of 
Athenian  Hellenism ;  and  the  Artemis  who  estab- 
lishsd  "lerself  was  the  graceful  huntress-maiden,  a 
purely  Hellenic  conception,  however  much  of  the 


primitive  forms  could  be  traused  in  the  actual 
cultus.  But  as  the  youth  and  creative  energy 
of  Hellenism  passed  awa^  the  Oriental  influence 
asserted  itself  more  eflectively,  and  was  less 
modified  by  the  spirit  of  Greece.  Asklemos  never 
became  so  thoroughly  Hellenized  as  Dionysos, 
but  he  was  a  distinctly  later  introduction  into 
the  Hellenic  circle  of  deities. 

In  all  of  those  deities  the  Hellenic  character  is 
evident;  but  in  later  times  Hellenism  touched 
only  veiy  slightly,  if  at  all,  the  gods  of  Phryeia, 
of  Syria,  and  of  E^pt,  who  were  natnializea  in 
Greek  lands  and  cities.  In  an  age  when  half- 
Greek  or  wholly  barbarian  kings  and  Roman  em- 
perors were  worshipped  as  gods  in  Hellenic  oitiea^ 
It  was  clear  that  the  spirit  of  Hellenism  had  grown 
very  weak. 

Those  Oriental  deities  appealed  to  the  ride  of 
human  nature  which  was  auen  to,  and  oonld  not 
be  satisfied  with,  Hellenism  and  the  bright  festival- 
loving  gods  of  Hellenic  political  and  municipal  life. 
But  in  earlier  times,  as  any  Oriental  deities  pene- 
trated into  the  Greek  circle,  Hellenism  tended  to 
lend  them  its  peculiar  giaoe  and  charm,  to  tone 
down  the  excesses  and  the  abandon  of  their  rites, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  detract  from  their  power 
to  satisfy  that  deep-seated  craving  for  an  awe- 
inspiring  deity.  Even  as  late  as  the  3rd  cent.  B.a 
the  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Athens  in  the 
M6troon,  was  sometimes  invoked  under  the  name 
of  Aphrodite ;  *  and  the  first  signs  of  the  Hellen- 
izing  of  a  naturalized  foreign  deity  was  the  substi- 
tution of  a  Hellenic  for  the  barbarous  name. 

The  Egyptian  Isis,  the  Phrygian  (>bele,  and 
many  others,  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  know- 
ledge reaches,  pressing  upon  and  forcing  their  way 
into  the  mind  and  tne  worship  of  Greece.  The 
worship  of  Isis  was  known  very  early  in  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cyrene  (Herod,  iv.  186) ;  for  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrene  were  necessarily  in  close  relations  with 
Egypt,  and  doubtless  Egyptians  visited  or  resided 
in  Cyrene,  and,  moreover,  there  was  invariably  a 
tendency  in  the  ancients  to  worship  the  goda  of 
the  land  to  which  they  had  migrated,  in  the  belief 
that  those  gods  were  powerful  in  the  land  whkdi 
belonged  to  them. 

CjSele  was  introduced  from  Phrygia  into  the 
Ionic  Greek  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  at  a  very  early  time,  and  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Isis  was  introduced  at  Cyrene.  The 
Phrygian  traders  came  in  numbers  to  Miletutk  as 
Hipponax  mentions  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  and  th^y 
brought  their  religion  with  them.  Moreover,  in 
times  of  danger  the  Greeks  turned  to  Cybele  for 
help,  and  found  her  efficacious  and  powerful ;  in 
this  respect  the  story  of  the  introduction  of  her 
worship  at  Miletus  is  instructive,  and  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  what  happened  in  many  other  cases. 

The  party  of  the  old  kingly  dynasty  in  Miletus, 
having  been  expelled,  took  refuge  in  Assesos,  and 
were  there  besieged  by  the  tyrant  of  Miletna. 
Being  bard  pressed  they  consulted  the  Oracle, 
and  were  informed  by  the  god  that  helpera  would 
come  to  them  from  Phrygia,  who  would  release 
them  and  Miletus  from  misfortunes.  Thereafter 
two  young  men  came  from  Phrygia,  bringing  the 
sacred  things  (ri  Upi)  of  the  Kabeiroi  f  in  a  basket, 
and  approaching  the  wall  of  Assesos  by  night  asked 
admittance,  as  they  had  come  at  the  order  of  the 
god,  bringing  sacred  things  from  Phrygia  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  Assesos  and  Miletus.  In  the 
issue  the  tyrant  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the 
new  rites  mtroduced  into  Miletus.^    Here  the 

*  See  Foucart,  AuotiatiOM  RMgieraea,  p.  98,  ud  Appendix, 
No.  16;  c(.  10  and  11. 

t  This  term  must  indicate  the  Phrygian  ritea  with  tbe  Mond 
objects  displayed  to  the  mrshippen  in  PbtTgia. 

t  Nio.  DamaM).  63. 
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reception  of  the  native  Anatolian  ritual  into 
Miletus  is  connected  with  the  straits  of  a  political 
part^  during  a  serious  dissension  in  the  city. 
Similarly,  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Rome  and  the  huildinjg  of  their  temple 
in  the  forum  was  coincident  with  the  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarqnins,  the  Etruscan 
intruders,  when  the  Twin  Brethren  aided  the  young 
republic. 

(3)  Manner  in  lohieh  foreign  religion  entered 
Greece. — Aa  to  the  way  in  which  tliese  foreign 
gods  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  no  clear 
information  has  come  down  to  ns  about  the  very 
earliest  times,  though  myth  and  legend  on  the 
subject  can  be  interpreted  by  comparison  with 
later  historical  facts.  Bat  tue  facts  quoted  as 
typical  in  the  last  few  paragraphs  are  taken  from 
a  comparatively  early  peri(M,  and  they  agree  in 
general  with  the  fuller  evidence  that  survives  with 
regard  to  the  later  centuries  (which  will  be  stated 
in  the  following  paragraphs).  From  all  these 
sources  of  evidence,  it  results  that  nothing  like 
intentional  spread  of  religious  belief  by  the  ad- 
herents of  any  of  those  foreign  cults  occurred ; 
that  each  bodj  of  worshippers  rather  desired  to 
keep  to  itself  its  own  gods,  and  was  unwilling  to 
extend  the  cin  le  except  for  some  distinct  present 
advantage  to  themselves  and  their  worship ;  that 
the  spread  of  a  cultus  was  connected  with  mij^ra- 
tion  or  colonization,  both  because  the  migrating 
people  carried  their  gods  with  them  and  because 
settlers  adopted  also  the  gods  of  the  land  in  which 
they  settled;  the  adoption  of  a  new  god  was  fre- 
quently connected  with  and  suggested  by  some 
calamity,  which  was  attributed  by  popular  super- 
stition or  by  Oracular  authority  to  neglect  or 
ooutempt  of  the  god  in  question. 

The  Oracle  was  often  consulted  in  such  cases  of 
calamity,  and  often  recommended  that  a  novel 
worship  should  be  introduced.  Such  was  the  way 
in  which  Rome  adopted  the  Phrygian  Cybele  in 
B.C.  204,  and  Athens  in  430.  But  the  Oracle  in 
these  cases  (as  is  always  probable  and  in  some 
cases  certain)  simply  confirmed  the  popular  im- 
pression, that  the  new  deity  if  properly  invoked 
would  be  able  to  help ;  and  this  popular  impression 
was  produced  by  seeing  the  worshippers  of  the 
deity  in  question,  and  oy  the  superstitious  fear 
that  that  deity  was  very  powerful  (which  the 
worshippers  attested)  and  was  being  outraged  by 
neglect. 

The  religious  history  of  Athens  in  later  times  is 
better  known  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  State, 
and  may  be  taken  as  typical.  Athens  showed 
itself  more  hospitable  to  foreign  cults  than  any 
other  city,  but  it  was  also  more  hospitable  to 
foreigners.  There  came  into  existence  in  Athens 
a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  gods ;  but  the  same 
process  of  multiplication  went  on  in  all  Greek 
cities  more  or  less,  and  the  increase  was  ereat-est 
in  those  citiee  where  the  largest  nnmber  of  foreign 
visitors  or  residents  was  found. 

There  was,  of  course,  in  Athens  (and  doubtless 
in  Greece  everywhere)  a  formal  law  (in  some  less 
civilized  places,  perhaps,  only  a  general  principle 
and  'unwritten  law'),  confirmed  at  first  by,  and 
indeed  originating  from,  a  strong  popular  feeling, 
which  forbade  the  introduction  of^ strange  or  new 
gods.  The  penalty  was  death.  The  formal  per- 
mission of  the  State  was  necessary  before  any  new 
god  could  be  introduced.  But  this  law  and  this 
originally  strong  popular  feeling  were,  in  practice, 
far  from  effective.  The  following  were  tne  usual 
circumstances. 

Commerce  and  intercourse  brought  to  Athens, 
the  Piitens,  and  other  great  trading  centres  large 
numbers  of  foreigners.  As  these  foreigners  con- 
duced to  the  incieaae  of  trade,  the  city  which 


desired  to  become  a  great  trading  centre  was  forced 
to  encour^e  them ;  otherwise,  in  the  keen  compe- 
tition of  Grreek  trading  cities,  they  would  have 
been  driven  away  to  more  hospitable  {ilaces.  Those 
strangers  naturally  desired  to  practise  their  own 
peculiar  worship;  and,  obviously,  a  State  which 
encouraged  them  must  tolerate  their  practice  ot 
their  rites.  As  early  as  the  legislation  of  Solon 
this  necessity  was  recognized  by  the  law  which  is 
attributed  to  him.  A  bod^  of  foreigners  who 
desired  to  conduct  their  native  worship  in  Athens 
might  form  a  religions  society  {Oleurot) ;  and  the 
State  granted  to  the  society  permission  for  the 
rules  which  it  might  lay  down  for  its  members, 
and  toleration  for  its  rites,  so  long  as  its  aims  and 
regulations  did  not  conflict  with  ttie  public  law  or 
tend  to  subvert  peace  and  order  in  the  city.  The 
constitution  of  those  religious  societies  was  modelled 
on  that  of  the  State.  The  assembly  {tKiOutata)  of 
members  (tfioa-urcu)  framed  rules,  elected  priests 
and  other  officials,  who  were  responsible  to  it,  and 
inflicted  fines  on  disobedient  members ;  the  fines 
could  be  enforced  by  action  before  the  legal  tri- 
bunals of  the  State.  New  members  were  welcomed 
to  these  societies,  not  from  the  desire  to  affect  the 
life  or  conduct  or  belief  of  the  outside  world,  but 
because  increase  in  numbers  increased  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  body. 

In  strict  legal  effect  the  Athenian  State  merely 
tolerated,  but  did  not  encourage,  the  rites  of  the 
religious  societies  {eituroi).  Special  leave  was  re- 
quired from  the  Athenian  Assembly  ('EcicXi^rla) 
before  any  such  society  could  build  a  sanctuary 
for  itself.  As  regards  the  rites  celebrated  by  the 
societies,  if  these  seemed  to  the  State  to  be  unsoit 
able  or  disorderly,  the  primary  law  came  into  force 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  new  deities  on  pain 
of  death.  The  ritual  was  permitted  only  to  the 
foreigners  who  constituted  the  society  ;  and  when, 
as  occasionally  happened,  an  alarm  was  raised  that 
Athenian  citizens  were  going  after  those  strange 
gods,  the  primary  law  was  liable  to  be  brought 
into  operation,  and  the  offending  society  with  its 
gods  expelled.  Thus  in  B.C.  430  the  strolling 
priest  (p.TfTpa.yiprrii)  who  had  initiated  Athenian 
women  into  the  rites  of  the  Phrygian  jgoddess  was 
executed.  But  when  the  pla^e  immediately 
afterwards  broke  out,  owing  to  uie  overcrowding 
of  the  city  due  to  the  invasion  of  Attica  bv  the 
Peloponnesian  armies,  an  alarm  arose,  and  tiie 
Belpnic  Oracle  (which  was  consulted)  attributed 
the  epidemic  to  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  at  the 
murder  of  her  priest,  and  ordered  the  State  to 
atone  by  building  her  a  temple.  In  consequence, 
the  temple  of  the  Mother-Goddess  (MetioSn)  was 
built  at  the  Pirteus. 

The  question  arises,  whether,  and  bow  far,  the 
building  of  the  Mfitrofin  implieid  the  introduction 
of  the  ritual  of  the  Phrygian  Mother-Goddess  as 
part  of  the  State  religion.  It  was,  of  courae, 
necessary  that  in  her  temple  there  should  be  a 
cultus  of,  and  offerings  to,  the  goddess:  it  was 
also  obviously  necessary  that  the  ritual  of  the 
temple  should  be  such  as  she  loved.  But  that 
does  not  imply  that  the  complete  ritual  and  mys- 
teries of  the  Phrygian  deity  were  adopted  and 
practised  at  the  expense  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Athenian  State.  On  the  contrary,  Demoe- 
thenes*  holds  np  ^schines  to  public  contempt 
because  he  had  assisted  at  the  performance  of  the 
Phrygian  Mysteries ;  and  he  could  hardly  have 
done  so  if  they  had  been  part  of  the  State  religion. 
Probably  the  public  worship  in  the  Mfitrotin  was 
selected  and  toned  down  by  something  of  Hellenic 
restraint  and  order.  But  the  Phry;^an  ritual  was 
performed  at  the  M6tro6n  by  a  private  society  of 

*  Demo8th.  dt  Cor.  p.  £69 ;  of.  Ailitopbanei,  A-  AHt  JStll.  M 
Pax,  10 ;  Cicero,  d*  Ltgg.  U.  IS,  87. 
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'Ontdns,  and  elsewhere  by  strolIinK  priests  and 
Metragyriai :  and  was  still  despisea  by  the  edu- 
cated and  the  patiiotio  citizens,  Mid  discouraged 
by  the  SUte.* 

The  reason  why  the  foreign  rites  spread  was  in 
Athens  the  same  as  elsewhere.  The  State  religion, 
with  its  purely  external  show,  did  not  satisfy  the 
deep-lying  religions  or  superstitious  cravings  of 
the  people :  the  West  tamed  to  the  more  intense 
and  enthusiastic  religion  of  the  East.  While  the 
edncated  classes  in  the  later  centuries  were  trying 
to  unite  Greek  philosophy  with  Oriental  ideas 
abont  the  nature  of  God  and  his  relation  to  man, 
the  lower  orders  took  refuge  in  the  practice  of 
the  direct  and  undisguised  Eastern  ntes.  First 
naturalized  in  the  Pineos  among  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  class  of  Athenians,  who  filled  the 
harbour-town  with  the  'sailors'  licence,' t  those 
new  rites,  though  scouted  and  despised  by  the 
more  educated  citizens,  spread,  and  by  degrees 
rednced  the  national  worship  to  comparative 
neglect. 

There  was  probably  no  period  when  Greece 
was  not  affected  by  such  religious  influence  ;  but 
in  Athens  the  movement  assumed  much  greater 
strength  through  the  influx  of  foreign  merchants, 
attracted  by  the  commercial  supremacy  and  liberal 
policy  of  the  city  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 

Thus,  e.g.,  the  rites  of  Adonis  were  introduced 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in 
B.C.  431  -t  Tlie  festival  was  being  celebrated  at  the 
time  when  the  great  expedition  was  setting  sail 
for  Sicily  in  B.C.  416,  as  Plutarch  mentions  (Ale. 
18).  The  rites  had  come  from  Cyprus  (and  ulti- 
mately from  S3rria) ;  one  of  the  female  conspirators 
in  the  Lytiitrata  of  Aristophanes  (performed  B.C. 
412)  swears  by  the  Paphian  Aphrodite ;  and  the 
ritual  is  ridiculed  in  the  same  play  (3S9,  557).  The 
chief  ceremony  was  entirely  non- Hellenic,  with  its 
vehement  mourning  for  the  goddess's  dead  favourite 
Adonis,  the  search  for  the  body  and  its  discovery, 
the  plajiting  of  qniok-growin^  plants  in  pots  as 
the  Garden  of  Adonis,  the  revivincation  of  the  god 
in  the  garden,  and  the  joyous  conclusion  of  the 
festival. 

The  Thracian  rites  of  Kotytto  were  satirized  by 
Enpolis  in  the  Baptas,  and  the  fn^ments  of  that 
comedy  show  how  ugly  was  tJie  character  of  the 
ritoal ;  while  the  fact  that  Enpolia  had  Alcibiades 
in  view  in  the  play,  suggests  how  far  the  rites 
had  spread  in  Athens.  iGschylas  had  nrevioosly 
descrioed  the  Edonian  worsnip  of  Kotys  and 
Oionysos  in  a  lost  tragedv  ;  but  there  the  worship 
was  foreign,  though  its  place  in  the  tragedy  shows 
how  great  interest  it  had  for  the  Athenians,  The 
rites  were  of  similar  general  character  to  the 
Phrrgian  ritual  of  Cybele  and  Attis  or  Sahorios. 

Through  the  analogy  of  these  caaee  the  nature 
of  tiie  mtroduction  of  any  foreign  worship  in 
the  verv  early  Hellenic  period  can  be  readily 

fitherea  from  the  associated  myths  and  legends, 
he  worship  of  Dionysos  was  essentially  of  the 
same  kind  and  character  as  the  Phrygian  ritual. 
When  it  began  to  penetrate  into  Greece,  through 
the  influence  of  foreign  settlers  or  a  foreign  triM, 
it  aroused  the  strongest  opposition  from  the  native 
and  patriotic  party,  and  from  the  government 
which  represented  the  wisdom  and  long  experi- 
ence of  the  governing  class.  But  it  won  its  way 
through  its  bold  on  the  masses ;  and  supposed  or 
real  Mlamitiea  oocurring  to  those  M'ho  had  ex- 
pressed contempt  or  made  open  resistance  to  the 
new  god  were  taken  as  proofs  of  his  power.  The 
religion  of  Dionysos  was  gradually  accepted  over 
Sreece,  and  the  god  himself  was  received  as  the 

•  8m  Fonoart,  Le$  Auoe.  Jtelig.  ppJO.  88,  IH,  U& 

t  Mummi  itmrxi^t  Eorlp.  Heewm,  607. 

i  Hicj  >n  mentioned  tm  common,  Ar.  Pax,  ISO. 


associate  of  Apollo  in  Delphi ;  but  in  general  it 
rested  on  the  devotion  of  trie  lower  orders  and  the 
democracy,*  and  was  resisted  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  governing  classes.  And  even  that  religion 
was  strongly  afl'ected  by  the  Hellenic  spirit ;  and 
its  Greek  ritual  lost  much  of  its  Asiatic  character 
and  some  of  its  most  repulsive  features. 

(4)  Itinerant  priests. — The  strolling  impostors 
who  dealt  in  religious  and  purificatory  rites,  and 
practised  on  the  superstitions  of  the  common 
people,  have  been  mentioned  above,  and  are  often 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  They  generally 
claimed  to  be  representatives  of  the  old  Orpliic 
Mysteries,  and  to  possess  prophecies  of  Orpheus, 
Musteus,  and  other  ancient  seers.  They  had 
formulie  by  which  they  could  bend  the  gods  to 
their  will,  and  make  them  favour  or  injure  whom 
they  pleased ;  and  this  power  they  were  ready'  to 
exercise  in  favour  of  any  one  who  paid  them.  At 
a  trifling  cost,  and  without  any  personal  trouble, 
one  could  gain  forgiveness  of  sins,  revenge  on  one's 
enemies,  and  a  happy  life  in  the  future  world.  At 
other  times  the  rites  of  the  Mother-Goddess,  or 
some  other  foreign  ceremonial,  formed  the  engine 
of  their  power.  Some  of  them  cured  madness  by 
ecstatic  dances,  either  round  the  patient  sitting  in 
a  chair  or  in  company  with  him.  Orpheotelestai, 
Metmgyrtai,  etc.,  are  common  names  for  such 
impostors,  and  little  distinction  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  them.  They  were  gener- 
ally of  a  very  low  class,  and  addressed  themselves 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Their  equip- 
ment was  poor,  and  they  often  carried  about  the 
instruments  of  their  ritual  on  an  ass.i' 

Some  of  their  customs  ue  described  by  Apnleius, 
Met.  viii.  25  ff.  Among  them  was  included  a  parody 
of  the  confession  and  expiation  (see  A,  VIl  (6  f. ), 
above) :  one  of  the  strolling  band  (who  are  described 
as  OcUli)  in  a  loud  voice  confessed  publicly  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  violating  the  law  of  the  goddess 
in  some  way,  and  demand»i  from  himself  Uie  just 
punishment  of  his  crime  (in  the  same  way  as  the 
goddess  is  represented  in  the  confessional  stdes 
as  demanding  expiation  and  penalty  from  the 
criminal).  Thereupon  the  devotee  took  a  whip 
and  beat  himself,  till  the  blood  flowed  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  multitude  showed  itself  in  gifts. 

(6)  ifa^.— The  practices  of  such  impostors  as 
are  described  in  the  previous  section  are  not  always 
distinguishable  from  magic,  into  which  tiiey  shade 
off  \ij  imperceptible  gradation.  Mag^c  in  the 
strict  sense  was  always  felt  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
a  foreign  and  specially  an  Oriental  art,  as  is  shown 
by  the  very  name  a  magician,  literally  a 

magian  or  Persian  priest.  The  magical  art  was 
called  7oi|re(a  in  reference  to  the  loud  bowling 
utterance  of  magic  formnlte.t 

In  Homer,  apart  from  the  tale  of  the  obviously 
Oriental  Circe,  little  approach  to  magic  appears 
except  in  the  art  of  medicine,  which  was  to  a  great 
extent  learned  from  the  older  civilizations  of  the 
East,  and  which  always  assumes  an  uncanny  char- 
acter to  a  primitive  people :  charms  {iramM)  are 
uttered  over  wounds :  Helena  has  a  care-soothing 
drink,  nepenthe ;  Aphrodite,  a  love  •  producing 
nrdle;  and  Athena  changes  the  form  of  men. 
But  the  use  of  all  such  arts  is  confined  to  gods 
and  half-Divine  heroe^  and  is  therefore  clearly 
distinguished  from  magic. 

Later,  the  power  of  transforming  men  into  other 
shapes,  of  making  love  -  philtres,  of  stilling  the 

*  Oompare,  for  exmmple,  the  itoiy  of  Clefsthenee,  the  demo- 
oratlc  tyrut  of  Bioyon,  who  expelled  the  ariitoontic  hero 
Adrutus,  and  mbitituted  Dionytia  tot  Adraatiu  (estivala 
(Herod,  v.  67). 

4  Ar.  Ran.  US;  of.  PUt  Rep.  U.  864,  Euthfd,  277  D; 
^eo^hr.  Char,  xn, ;  ApoL  Metam.  yUL  c  27 ;  Luoitn,  Ai. 

t  See  W.  Hewllam  in  Otai$.  Smint,  1802,  p.  62. 
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winds,  causing  rain,  etc,  was  believed  to  be 
attainable  by  human  beings  through  arts  which 
were  strictly  magical,  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  process  whereby  (according  to  a  primitive  form 
of  religious  belief)  priests  through  their  prayers 
and  rites  could  induce  the  gods  to  do  those  tnings.* 
The  magical  art  whereby  men  could  attain  such 
powers  was  so  well  known  and  widely  practised 
in  Thessaly  that  the  word  Thesaalit  was  used  in 
the  sense  of  'wit<:h.'  Witches  could  draw  down 
the  moon  (as  Aristophanes  says,  Clondi  748),  turn 
men  into  wolves,  still  the  winds,  and  so  on.  This 
magic  power  was  gained  by  compelling  the  gods ; 
in  other  words,  by  a]>pealing  to  a  higher  and 
supreme  power  to  which  the  gods  must  bow. 
Magical  art,  then,  was  associated  with  an  older 
pre-Hellenio  religion  and  the  Divine  power  of  a 
more  ancient  system,  and  was  always  related  to 
the  Chthonian  religion  and  the  gods  of  the  world 
of  death. 

The  foreign  origin  of  magic  as  practised  in 
Greece  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  tnat  it  embodied  elements  of 
the  primitive  pre-Hellenicreli^on,  which  persisted 
in  the  form  of  popular  supemtition  and  occult  lore 
after  the  pubkc  and  acknowledged  religion  had 
assumed  a  new  form. 

The  power  of  magic  was  most  frequently  invoked 
to  attract  reluctant  persons  to  a  lover,  or  to  bring 
disease  and  death  upon  an  enemy.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  curses  ot  this  latter  kind  have  been 
found  in  recent  years,  and  have  considerably 
enlarged  oar  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The^ 
were  usually  scratched  rudely  on  plates  of  lead, 
the  proper  metal,  and  bnried  in  the  ground,  often 
in  a  grave,  or  in  the  Temenos  of  Chthonian  deities. 
They  were,  however,  also  turned  to  a  ntUitarian 
purpose,  and  employed,  e.g.,  almost  like  advertise- 
ments of  lost  or  stolen  propeitr,  the  finder  of 
which  was  subjected  to  a  terrlDie  coise  if  he 
failed  to  restore  it  to  the  owner.  Such  curses  were 
intended  to  be  seen  Inr  the  thie^  and  must  there- 
fore hare  been  pnblioly  exposed ;  but  even  these 
seem  to  have  oeen  oonneeted  with  Chthonian 
worship,  and  attached  to  the  shrines  of  Chthonian 
deities.  The  penalty  invoked  most  frequently  in 
all  euTses  was  lever,  the  hidden  fire  of  the  goas  of 
death,  which  bums  np  imperoeptiUy  the  strengUi 
and  life  of  the  nifferer.t 

To  this  subject  belong  also  the  belief  in  the  evil 
eye  (which,  while  specially  injurious  to  children 
and  domestio  animals,  was  dangerous  to  aU)  and 
other  forms  of  baleful  influence,  and  tiie  use  of 
charms  and  preservatives  against  them  (d*'on>6raia). 
This  belief  was  a  debased  form  of  the  doctrine 
seen  in  Herodotns,  that  the  gods  are  jealous  of 
any  surpassing  snooess,  or  power,  or  beauty,  or 
happiness  in  man,  and  intertere  to  destroy  it ;  and 
that  it  is  wise  to  propitiate  them  by  voluntarily 
sacrificing  part  of  one's  good  fortune  or  wealth : 
hence  arose  the  common  practice  of  guarding 
against  evil  by  spitting,  and  by  ngly  or  obscene 
gestures. 

It  would,  however,  serve  no  nseful  purpose  at 
present  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  which 
magic  and  other  superstitious  practices  assumed 
in  the  Greek  worW.  For  our  purpose,  the  im- 
portant point  is,  that  they  were  alien  to  and  in  the 
long-run  stronger  than  the  true  Hellenic  religion, 
and  helped  to  destroy  it. 

(6)  Tm  vorship  of  living  men  at  deities. — The 
deification  of  living  men  was  not  in  itself  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  Hellenism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
qviite  in  harmony  with  the  Helleiiio  satis/action 

*  Oomp*n,  tot  eianiirie,  Faunnia*,  IL  S4.  2  (at  Uethana  In 
AtgolSa),  Till.  88.  4  (at  til*  apring  Hagno  on  the  Arcadian 
mountain  Lycmm), 

t  8m  Waansoli  fa  Oarrma  IntertipL  AU.,  Appendix. 


and  delight  in  human  beauty  and  ncbility.  The 
worship  of  the  dead  as  heroes  was  developed  by 
Hellenism  in  a  way  that  tended  in  that  direction, 
as  when  the  dead  freebooter  Philip  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  by  the  people  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Sege8ta(whom  he  had  wantonly  attacked 
in  piratic  f«^ion),  simply  on  account  of  his  per- 
sonal beauty.*  It  was  an  eaa^  step  to  identify 
the  man  of  surpassing  exoelfence,  physical  or 
mental,  with  a  god  either  after  his  death  or 
during  his  lifetime,  when  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  was  regarded  as  Divine.  Thus  Pythagoras 
after  death  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
Apollo  Hyperboreios,  Lycurgus  as  a  god,  Sophocles 
as  Asklepios-Dexion.  Sacrifices  were  ofi'ered  to 
Brasidas  and  Hippocrates,  and  the  term  Sitar, 
which  properly  denotes  the  offering  to  a  god  as 
distinguished  from  a  hero,t  is  used  about  them. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  first  man  to  whom 
worship  was  paid  as  a  god  during  his  lifetime  was 
Lysander  (Lys.  18).  It  is  significant  that  this  first 
step  was  made  among  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities. 
While  there  was  nothing  essentially  non-HeUenio 
in  such  deification  of  human  nature,  vet  the  Hel- 
lenic sense  of  order  and  measure  and  grace  long 
shrank  instinctively  from  such  a  step  oa  an  ex- 
cess ;  but,  in  Asia,  Hellenism  never  was  so  pure  aa 
in  Europe. 

The  Thswians  honoured  Agesilaos  in  a  similar 
way.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  deification 
of  idngs  was  customary,  as  a  mere  recognition 
of  'divine  right.'  Roman  generals  were  often 
honoured  b^  Greek  cities  with  festivals  and  games, 
which  implied  deification.  $  Every  Koman  emperor 
in  succession  was  worshipped ;  and  it  was  inscribed 
on  the  coins  and  the  engraved  decrees  of  the 
greatest  Greek  cities  as  a  special  honour  that  they 
were  temple- wardens  (yeuic&ooi)  of  the  emperors. 

lY.  Rexjoion  of  the  Giraco-Asiatio  Citikb. 
— ^In  the  HeUenized  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  whioh 
had  snch  importance  in  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, all  these  forms  of  relidous  thought  and 
act  were  busy  simultaneously.  The  old  Anatolian 
superstition  retained  no  vestige  of  its  early  sim- 
phoity  and  its  original  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
a  primitive  people,  and  had  been  brutalized  and 
degraded  by  the  exaggeration  of  its  worst  features 
and  the  importation  of  barbarian  supentitioiis ; 
but  it  was  still  strong,  especially^  in  the  cities  of 
the  inner  country.  The  Hellenic  religion  in  its 
decaying  forms  was  introduced  and  talked  about 
by  tne  Hellenes  of  the  cities.  Greek  or  Gneco- 
Aunatic  philosophy  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  thought  of  the  educated  classes  in 
those  dties,  and  many  saying  and  prindplee  and 
scraps  from  it  had  pcused  into  the  popular  lan- 
guage and  conversation  of  sooietv;  but  it  had 
little  influence  on  life,  except  in  tne  way  of  pro- 
ducing disbelief  in  current  religions  and  contempt 
for  ^e  most  vulgar  kinds  of  superstition.  But  on 
the  great  mass  of  the  poimlation  all  kinds  of  super- 
stition and  magic  exercised  a  very  strong  influ- 
ence, and  were  on  the  whole  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Anatolian  religion  in  its  modem 
form. 

As  to  the  philosophie  speculation  current  in 
those  cities,  in  spite  of  its  many  faults  and  its 
obvious  weakuess  as  a  practical  force,  the  account 
given  in  §  I  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  and 
why  philosophy,  though  so  depreciated  and  scouted 
by  St.  Paul,  was,  after  all,  nis  ally  in  a  certain 
degree  against  the  gross  forms  of  vrilgar  super- 
stition which  were  the  only  active  religious  force 

•  Herod.  47. 

tThe  distinction,  however,  was  not  rtriodjr  maintaiaed) 
hri'w  were  offered  to  Philip  at  Begeata. 
taceroin  K<!rr.  IL  21,  61,  ad  Q.  JY.  L  I.  IS,  ad  ^It.  v.  XL  7 

Plutarch,  LueuU.  23,  Flam.  18. 
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in  the  cities.  One  can  alao  readily  understand 
why,  to  the  educated  observer  in  contemporary 
Uneco-Koman  society,  such  as  Sergins  Paulas  in 
Paphos,  or  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophers 
in  Athens,  he  seemed  to  be  a  new  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy, more  or  less  impressive  in  himself,  but  not 
essentially  different  in  type  from  scores  of  other 
lecturers  who  were  striving  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
educated  world. 

V.  Decay  and  Death  of  the  Hellenic 
Rruoion. — While  the  religion  of  the  country 
ceased  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  out- 
ward show  became  greater  and  greater.  The 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Vesp.  661)  says  that 
the  year  oonsiBted  really  of  only  ten  months,  as 
two  were  occupied  by  festivals  ;  and  Strabo  (vi.  p. 
429)  says  that  finally  at  Turentum  there  were  more 
feasts  than  days  in  the  year.  But  the  spirit  in 
which  the  rites  had  once  been  performed  was  now 
lost;  people  tolerated  the  duties  as  traditional 
ceremonial,  and  enjoj-ed  the  festivals  merely  as 
line  shows.  The  word  i^ocioOaOai,  '  to  discharge 
oneself  of  what  is  due  to  the  gods,'  came  to  denote 
careless  and  perfunctory  perrormanoe.  The  duty 
of  performing  the  public  sacrifices  was  hired  out  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  Zens  had  to  mourn  the  neglect 
into  which  he  had  fallen  compared  with  the  more 
recent  gods  (Lncian,  learom.  24). 

In  truth,  the  HeUenio  religion  in  its  most  typical 
form  oonld  not  permanently  maintain  its  hold  on 
human  nature.  It  was  the  evanescent,  rare,  and 
delicate  product  of  a  peculiar  period  and  of  special 
conditions  in  human  history.  It  was  the  belief  of 
an  aristocracy  of  talents  and  opportunities,  filled 
for  the  moment  with  the  delight  of  activity  and 
expansion,  and  the  mere  joy  of  living.  It  required 
the  Hellenic  Citv- State  for  the  theatre  of  its 
development,  ana  the  existence  of  a  class,  sup- 
ported and  set  free  from  mere  drudgery  by  a  large 
enslaved  population,  but  too  numerous  and  too 
various  in  worldly  cinmmstances  to  be  only  a 
narrow,  privileged,  and  idle  aristocracy  of  birth. 
Bat  snch  conditions  are  rarely  possible,  and  can 
never  last  long.  Where  an  approximation  to  them 
occurs  for  a  time  in  any  consiaerable  section  of  the 
population  of  any  land,  there  results  a  tendency  to 
a  similar  artistic  development  of  religion.  But 
there  has  never  been  elsewhere  an  experiment  on 
such  a  scale  aa  in  Greece,  where  economic  and 
social  facts,  natoral  Borronndings,  and  relation  to 
foreicp  nations,  conspired  to  nve  a  glory  and  an 
intoxicated  consciousness  of  life  to  the  small, 
energetic,  busy,  keenly  competing  cities  of  the 
Hellenes. 

But  even  there  the  conditions  soon  ceased. 
Greece  sank  into  its  inevitable  place  as  a  third- 
rate  province  in  some  larger  empire.  It  was 
essential  to  true  HeUenism  that  it  should  be  sup- 
ported hv  the  spirit  of  a  self-goreming  people ;  its 
proud  self -consciousness  and  ]oyin  its  own  life  and 
activity  were  inconsistent  with  servitude. 

A  monraful  conscionsness  that  the  'gods  of 
Greece'  were  dead  is  often  apparent  in  the  later 
Greek  literatnre,  as,  for  example,  in  t  he  well-known 
story  preserved  by  Plutarch  {de  Dtfeetu  Orae.  17), 
that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  a  ship  sailing 
from  Greece  to  Italy  was  among  the  Eohinades 
Islands,  off  the  Acamanian  coast,  a  voice  was 
heard  summoning  by  name  a  certain  Egyptian 
pilot  who  chanced  to  be  on  board ;  and,  when  he 
auswered  the  third  summons  rather  reluctantly, 
the  voice  bade  him  announce  when  he  reached 
Palodes  that '  Pan  the  great  is  dead.' 

It  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  Hellenic  religion  that 
the  Oracles  became  dumb ;  and  especially  that  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  which  had  played  so  important 
and,  for  a  time,  so  noble  a  part  in  gniding  its 
development,  loet  first  its  influence  ana  finally  its 


voice.  As  a  force  in  history  it  had  long  lost  all 
power ;  in  the  Ist  cent,  after  Christ,  Deliilii  and 
Ammon  had  given  place  to  Chalda;an  astrologers, 
as  Strabo  and  Juvenal  agree  in  saying,  and  Plu- 
tarch wrote  a  treatise  inquiring  into  the  reason ;  * 
and  in  the  4th  cent.,  when  JuSan  sent  to  consult 
the  Delphic  Oracle,  the  last  response  was  uttered 
for  him :  '  Tell  the  king,  to  earth  has  fallen  the 
beautiful  mansion  ;  no  longer  has  Phoebus  a  home, 
nor  a  prophetic  laurel,  nor  a  fount  that  speaks: 
gone  dry  is  the  talking  water.'  t 

ttrare  riji  ^ajriXiji,  x«/no'  if^i"  SatSaKot  ai\i' 

oi  raydw  \aK4oiKraf  iviajifTo  koX  \iS.or  OSap, 

The  religious  forms  of  Greece  had  served  their 
day;  they  were  now  antiquated,  and  the  world 
passed  on  to  other  forms.  The  alternatives  pre- 
sented to  the  people  were  Christianity  or  vulgar 
superstition,  while  a  steadily  diminishing  remnant 
of  the  educated  class  clung  to  a  philosophical  form 
of  paganism. 

LmaATURi.— Besides  the  many  general  Dictionaries  and 
works  on  Oreelc  Antiquities,  wliich  usually  include  Religloua 
Antiquities,  sucli  as  I)areml»rg-Sa^Uo's  Diet.  d«s  AntiquiU$ 
gr.  et  rmn.  (A-U  published  in  19(A),  Pauly  -  Wissowa,  JUal- 
EneyOo^adit  (A-Dem.  in  19(12),  Smith  (who  includes  Mythology 
under  Biography,  and  Ritual  under  Antiquities),  etn.,  toe  woru 
devoted  expressly  to  Oreek  Religion  (under  which  tamt  casoal 
information  is  given  alwut  cults  o<  Asia  Minor),  either  genera 
ally  or  in  some  particular  department  or  aspect,  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  complete  enumerations  unneoessary  and  hardly 
possible.  The  reader  who  looks  at  the  discussion  of  any  detui 
In  a  tew  ol  the  following  works  will  And  in  them  suffldent 
indications  to  euide  him  to  the  vast  literature  (much  of  it  not 
in  itself  valuable)  that  has  accumulated  round  most  of  the  chisi 
topica  Owing  to  the  capricious  and  subjective  nature  of  the 
treatment  (wnloh  can  hardly  be  avoided),  the  infonoatioa 
which  is  most  important  tor  an  Investigator  from  a  novel  p(diit 
of  view  may,  however,  be  passed  unnoticed  in  several  of  ths 
most  elaborsM  works,  and  may  be  found  only  by  looking  into 
some  of  the  older  or  the  less  important  and  honoared  works 
The  old-tastiioned  and  unpretending  HemdvUrttrbtuk  dsr 
grinhitchm  u.  rim.  Mythologie  of  Jaoobi  (Cobuig,  ISStn,  wtth 
its  bare  and  bald  lists  of  referenoes  to  anoient  autbortttti^  ii 


stiU  often  most  praotloaUy  osetul  for  the  investigator,  I  

there  he  gets  tacts  anenoumbered  with  opinions:  Id  tht 
voluminous  and  indispensable,  and  in  many  lespeota  tar  men 
complete,  work  of  Boacber,  iMdem  d*r  oriSch.  und  Ttm, 
UyOwlogit  (still  unfinished:  A -Far.  published  in  Noveadxr 
1902),  facta  are  apt  to  I>e  concealed  by  opinions :  bat  tiie  variatr 
of  writers  in  the  Lexikfm  on  cognate  topics  often  supplies  a 
useful  divezsitv  of  opinion.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the 
history  of  mooem  opinion  will  find  the  following  list,  while 
inadequate,  yet  a  sufficient  introduction  from  whi^  to  make  a 
beginning  (only,  as  a  rule,  one  work  by  any  aatbor  la  named : 
the  most  recent  writers  as  a  mla  ate  ^ven,  and  tlw  older  oaD 
be  followed  up  from  them). — 

Maury,  Butoire  da  Seligioja  dt  la  Oriat  oneium* ;  FkmeU, 
OutU  q/  (As  Orssi  Stata.  L  and  ii.  1896  (sequel  not  ready  in 
1902);  Foucart,  Btehenhtt  tmr  Torigini  st  ia  iMtim  ds* 
Mytthm  aSteiuit,  1896,  eta;  Preller- Robert,  (MmMkAs 
Mythohgi**,  1887 ;  A.  Mommsen,  F—t»  der  ..l(A«n<r(newadltioa 
of  UtortologU);  E.  Onrtius,  Oaamnutu  Abkandlmum, 
etc.;  Dieterich,  Nikuia;  Dlelt,  SibylUniielU  Blatter,  1890; 
Bouch^Lederoj,  Hidoire  dt  la  Divinatiim ;  Useaer,  Rtligiont- 
gaehiAtUch*  Untenuehungm,  1889,  ffriaoAtscAs  OUtttmamtn, 
eto.;  Gruppe,  Die  griech.  KnlU  u.  Mythm ;  Ridgeway,  Bariy 
Age  <if  Qneot,  1901 ;  man^  articles  and  other  works  oy  these 
writera,  and  also  by  S.  Remach,  Miss  J.  K  Hwrison,  Wemioka, 
Wilamowitz,  Robert,  Maoss,  Kuhnert,  Kdrte,  Bloch,  Drexler, 
Vitry,  Ferdrixet,  Berard,  (}umont,  Studniczka,  Rohde,  TBmpal, 
MarUlier,  Beurlier,  Hiss  A.  Walton,  Kranse,  Keller,  Bteijel, 
Weinhold,  Crusius,  Hoffmann,  Reiehel,  muaemer,  Toepfler,  von 
Fritze,  Ziebarth,  Ziemann,  Buresch,  D&nmler,  eta  Anrtoh, 
Dot  Antike  MysUrienwesen,  1804 ;  Wobbenuin,  Religione- 
geich.  Studim,  1896 ;  Gardner,  Origin  qf  the  LorSe  Stmper, 
1894,  eta,  treat  of  the  relation  of  the  Ifysteriee  to  eariy  Ohri» 
tianity  :  Anrich  is  the  least  imaginative ;  Gardner  takes  a  mote 
subjective  view.  Of.  also  a  Cheatham,  The  Mytteriei  (Hols. 
Lect.  1896-fl7> 

On  the  ongin  of  rites  and  their  relation  to  savve  ritual, 
Bdttlcher,  Bavmkultut ;  A.  B.  Cook,  Animal-Wormip  in  tlM 
Mycenaean  Age  ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough  >  (nominally  on  Italiaa, 
really  more  on  Greek),  IfMO;  Mannbardt,  WaU-  und  fM- 
Kulte,  eta  ;  Jevona,  Introduction  to  the  Hietory  qf  Beligion, 
189G  (totemistic).  In  Bursian's  Jahreebericht  from  tima  to 
time  reviews  of  tlie  entire  literature  can  be  found. 


*  Juv.  Sat  vi.  86S;  Stiab.  zviL  pi  1U8:  Plutarah.  ds  D^fietu 

Oraeuiorum, 

t  Cedrenua,  L  p.  BSt,  baa  preserved  the  oiacle,  which  la  per- 
haps the  work  of  a  triumphant  Christian  or  of  one  of  the  last 
pagan  philosophers. 
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On  the  relieioiw  idea*  In  the  Greek  poete  and  idinaaopben : 
Zeller, '  Entmckehing  dee  Uonotbeinna*  bei  den  Oriechen '  in 
hie  V»>  treat  and  Abhandlmmn  GfeUML  InhalU,  1866, 
Uebtr  dot  Wf$tn  d*r  Rtligum,  ToUngen,  1846 ;  Trendelenboic, 
<  Nothwcndigkeit  and  Freibeit  in  der  iriech.  Philoeopiiie'  ui 
tbe  eeoond  volume  of  hie  HiitoriteSe  BeUrdge  ntr  PUumfM* ; 
and  many  ecattered  referenoea  and  discuaaiona  in  the  oom- 
menUiie*  on  the  leading  authon,  and  in  Um  Hiatorie*  of 
Uteratan  and  Piiilaaophj.  Vemll,  Buripidf  tlu  SatbntaUt, 
Btate*  wen  aooM  of  tbe  diAcoltiea  which  an  caoaed  by  a  too 
anperfidal  view  of  tbe  thooglit  of  Enripidea ;  bat  the  eolation 
suggated  aofien  from  the  want  of  any  attempt  to  aatiinate  tbe 
place  of  that  poet  in  the  deretopment  of  Greek  thoogfat,  and  tbe 
failure  to  emphasiK  that  Earipide*  molt  be  ttodied  in  relation 
to  the  preceding  and  auooeedinc  writera. 

W.  M.  Ramsat. 

STYLE  OF  SCBIPTURE^ 

L  Hiitorieal  introdaction. 

iL  C3iaracteriitic(otBibUoalil7le  doe  to  aaiUnea  of  date  or 

to  the  Scndtie  idioqmcraay  of  the  Belnewa. 
iiL  Peculiaritiaa  d  a^le  puipoeel)-  adopted  opon  ocoaaion  hj 

ail  ciaaaea  of  Scriptoie  writera. 
It.  Pecoliaritiea  of  ttjla  tor  wliich  a  preference  ■■  abown  by 
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Literature. 

L  Historical  iNTKODUcnoN.— The  question  of 
the  stjrle  of  Scripture  has  formed  tbe  subject  of 
discussioii  from  a  very  early  period.  The  diversity 
of  forma  in  which  prophecy,  e.g.,  makes  its  appear- 
ance was  a  point  oi  too  much  interest  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  scribes.  Hence  we  ab-eady  encounter 
in  the  Talmud  a  saying  which  contains  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  formal  differences  that 
exist  between  prophecies.  We  refer  to  tiie  words : 
'  ETerytbing  tnat  Ezekiel  saw,  Iswah  also  saw ; 
but  Ezekiel  with  the  e^es  of  a  mstio  who  has 
seen  the  king,  Isaiah  with  the  eyes  of  a  citizen 
who  has  seen  him '  {^digtga,  \Zb).  The  meaning 
is,  that  the  descriptions  found  in  the  Etook  m 
Ezekiel  are  elaborated  in  much  greater  detail  and 
sometimes  developed  at  greater  length  than  is  the 
case  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (cf.,  e.g.,  Ezk  1*-^ 
with  Is  6'**).  It  may  have  been  simply  this 
diversity  which  marks  the  prophetical  liuffatnie 
that  g^ve  rise  to  the  judgment  pronounced  in 
Sanhearin,  89a:  'No  two  prophets  prophesy  in 
the  same  s^le'  ('m  piroa),  although  this  remark 
primarily  ooncenMd  the  differences  disclosed  by 
a  oompariscni  between  Ob  *  and  Jer  48>*.  In  the 
former  of  these  passages  we  read  'The  pride  of 
thine  heart  fn])  haUi  deceived  thee,'  but  in  the 
parallel  paaiage  we  find  '  Thy  terribleness  (^^f  (i) 
nath  deceived  thee.'  Such  differences  between 
parallel  passages  of  the  OT  as  affect  especially 
their  linguistic  colouring  were  not  upon  the  whole 
unnoticed  in  antiquity.  This  may  oe  seen  frmn 
the  Mattora  magna  to  Ex  SO"  vM.,  or  from  the 
tractate  SSphirim,  8,  etc.  (eL  Ed.  KSnig,  Em- 
leUung  ins  AT,  |  16). 

Among  early  Ohrittian  writers  no  one  has 
treated  Uie  question  of  the  style  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  mora  detail  than  Adrianos  in  his  Eia-aToryf)  eh 
r&t  0tlat  tfo^t  (a«M  *mumfgefandenen  Hand- 
tehrtfUn  heratitgegeben,  ubersetzt  und  erlafUert, 
von  Pyiedr.  Goessling,  Berlin,  1887).  His  whole 
book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  He  points  out  stylistic  peculianties  of 
particular  parts  of  the  OT,  e.g.  the  Psalter  (§§  99, 
106).  He  also  drew  already  the  distinction  be- 
tween proee  and  poetry  in  Scripture.  Taking  the 
word  'prophecy  in  the  wider  sense  widen  it 
assumed  in  later  times  (cf.  Ed.  KOnig,  EMeit.  p. 
457),  he  remarked  in  the  final  paragrsphof  hiswork: 
'  It  ought  also  to  be  known  to  the  mitiated  that 
one  kud  of  prophecy  is  composed  in  prose,  like 
the  writings  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  their 
contemporaries,  but  another  Idnd  in  regular 
measure  adapted  for  singing  (4  M  lur'  iSSijt  tw 
firptf),  like  tne  Psalms  of  the  blessed  David,  and 


the  prophecy  [Ex  IS'*"  and  Dt  32  f.]  contained  in 
the  second  and  fifth  books  of  Moses'  ({  184). 

This  question  of  the  style  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
of  great  importance  in  its  betmng  upon  the  judg- 
ment we  form  regarding  its  perspicuity  and  its 
inspiration.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  style 
of  the  Biblical  writers  has  been  discussed  hy  the 
authors  we  nowproceed  to  name.  Flacius  Illyricus, 
in  his  famous  Clavis  Scriptura  Saene  (1667,  etc  ; 
ed.  Basileensis,  1628  f.),  vol.  i.  Praefatio,  foL  3a, 
writes  :  *  Objiciunt  illi  [i.e.  pontificii]  de  sensn  ae 
intelligentia  litem  esse.  Eaxa  illi  volnnt  ex  Patri- 
bus  peti  opportere.  At  contra  Augnstinus  ei 
Hilanus  contendnnt  ex  collatione  Scnpturse  loea 
aut  dicta  obscnriora  esse  illustranda.'  The  other 
passages  of  his  work  which  treat  of  style  are 
420»  433|,  ('Lapsus  stjli  ex  alio  in  alind')  4S9« 
('De  plenitndine  styli')  508«  ('Stylus  Paulinus'). 
These  points,  however,  are  much  more  fullr  dis- 
cussed by  Glass  in  his  important  Philologia  Saera, 
which  went  through  a  number  of  editions  from 
1623  onwards.  To  these  questions  he  devotes  the 
whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  tractates  of  the  first 
of  the  five  books  into  which  his  work  is  divided 
(4th  ed.  1668,  pp.  186-246).  He  sets  out  with  the 
following  statement :  '  Inter  rationes,  quibus  Bel- 
larminns  Scripture  Sacrte  obecuritatem  probatam 
dare  vult,  occurrit  etiam  ilia  qnam  a  styli  sen  modi 
dioendi  in  Scriptnris  usitati  ambignitate  desumit,' 
and  he  brings  forward  good  arguments  in  refuta- 
tion of  this  charge  against  Holy  Scripture.  The 
same  point  of  view  hais  been  since  then  considered 
by  many  scholars,  and  is  touched  upon  by  Sanday 
in  his  admirable  Bampton  Lectures  on  Inspiration 
(1st  ed.  1893,  p.  403),  and  C.  A.  Briggs  in  his  com- 
prehensive General  Introdueiion  to  the  Study  of 
Holy  Scripture  (1899,  p.  328).  This  highest  point 
of  view  from  which  the  question  of  the  style  of 
Scripture  has  to  be  considered,  is  not,  however,  the 
onl;^  one.  It  is  a  question  which  is  not  only  an 
emuently  religious  one,  but  of  importance  as 
i^fards  the  history  of  culture.  For  it  is  an  ex- 
trmely  interesting  inquiry  how  far  the  art  of 
description  by  means  of  language  was  developed 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  writers  of  the  NT. 
In  wlwt  follows  we  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  both 
interests,  the  religious  and  the  secular. 

iL  CHABACTEBISnCS  OF  BiBLICAI.  STVLB  DUB 
TO   BABURB8S  OF    DATE   OR  TO  THE  SEIOTIO 

IDIOSYNCEAST  OF  THE  Hbbbews.  —  The  most 
important  of  these  phenomena,  arranged  aooording 
to  their  notewortliineas  and  frequency,  are  the 
following : — 

1.  We  have  only  to  proceed  a  short  way  in  our 
reading  of  the  first  boolc  of  the  Bible  to  be  struck 
with  uie  great  frequency  with  which  the  word 
'  and '  occurs.  The  opening  sentence  of  Oeneais  is 
followed  by  the  statement  'And  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void '  (tShU  v/O-bdM).  In  like 
manner,  the  third  sentence  'And  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep '  is  tacked  on  by  '  and,' 
while  the  fourth  runs  '  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep.'  And  so  in  this  same 
chapter  tiiere  is  a  direct  snocesnon  of  some  sixty 
sentences,  all  beginning  with  '  and.'  This  prefer- 
ence for  tlu  copuuUive  cotmmction  may  be  observed 
no  less  in  the  frequent  Polysyndeton  which  char- 
acterizes the  style  of  Scripture,  as,  for  instance,  in 
'  Shem  and  Ham  and  Japueth '  (Gn  9") ;  or  '  Eiam 
and  Asshur  and  Arpachshad  and  Lud'  (10^);  or 
■  thou  nor  thv  son  nor  thy  daughter  nor  thy  man- 
servant nor  thy  maidservant  nor,'  etc  etc.  (Dtfi**); 
or  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  neither  shalt  thou  commit 
adultery,  neither  shalt  thou  steal,  neither,'  etc 
etc  (6'^"  6").  Nay,  this  preference  for '  and '  went 
so  for  that  we  even  find  new  books  of  the  OT  oom- 
menoing  with  'ondL'  This  is  the  case  not  only 
wit^  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  bat  alaa 
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with  Joehna,  Judges,  Rath,  ete.  It  eannot  be 
inferred  from  this  form  of  opening  that  these  books 
once  formed  parta  of  a  eontinnons  work,  for  the 
Book  of  Esuier  begins  with  the  same  formula 
'  And  it  came  to  paas,'  although  its  subject  is  an 
isolated  episode.  The  correct  view  of  this  pheno- 
menon is  that  the  expression  '  And  it  came  to  pass' 
was  so  much  in  nse  tnat  one  came  to  write  it  from 
force  of  cnstom  and  almost  nnconsciously.  On  this 
same  acconnt,  tiie  fact  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
opens  with  'And  it  came  to  pass'  is  no  indication 
that  something  has  dropped  out  before  this  for- 
mula, as  is  contended  by  Budde  and  others  (see  the 
controversy  on  this  point  between  Budde  and  the 
present  writer  in  £xpo$.  Timet,  xii.  [I90I]  39  ff., 
375ff.,523ff.,  566f.;  ziii.  41  £,  95).  The  expression 
*  And  it  came  to  pass'  had  become  as  common  as 
the  phrase '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,'  with  which 
circumstantial  statements  of  time,  etc.,  were  in- 
trodnced  (cf.  Is  2*  'And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days  tiiat,'  etc.). 

When  we  compare  even  so  simple  a  writer  as 
'  the  Father  of  History,'  this  Hebrew  fashion  of 
connecting  sentences  is  striking.  After  giving  his 
own  name  and  dividing  mankind  into  the  two 
categories  of  Hellenes  and  barbarians,  Herodotus 
be^dns  his  narrative  with  the  following  sentences : 
'Sow  the  learned  among  the  Persians  say  that 
the  Phcenicians  were  the  authors  of  the  aiscord 
(namely,  between  the  Greeks  and  other  peoples). 
For,  atter  they  (the  Phcenicians)  came  ftom  the 
sea  that  is  called  the  Red  Sea  to  this  (the  Medi- 
terranean) sea,  and  settled  in  the  land  which  they 
still  inhabit,  they  immediately  devoted  themselves 
to  gi«at  enterprises  by  sea.  But  in  the  course  of 
trtmsporting  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  goods,  they 
frequently  visited  Argos  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
country.'  There  is  no  need  for  proceeding  further 
with  the  translation  of  Herodotus'  History,  in  order 
to  show  the  striking  contrast  in  stmctore  and  con- 
nexion presented  by  its  opening  sentences  and  those 
of  tbe  BiUe.  The  namerona  principal  sentences 
which  are  co-ordinated  in  6n  1"*,  and  the  stereo- 
typed 'and'  by  which  they  are  connected,  have 
ceased,  as  a  rule,  to  strike  us,  because  from  our 
earliest  days  we  have  been  used  to  this  character- 
istic of  the  Biblical  narratives,  and  this  fashion  of 
writing,  which  is  peculiar  to  Biblical  history  in  the 
widest  sense,  was  also  very  weU  calculated  to  im- 
press onr  minds.  For  this  way  of  adding  principal 
sentence  to  principal  sentence,  and  of  connectmg 
them  for  the  most  part  by  'and,'  is  the  childish 
device  which  alwavs  meets  us  at  the  naive  stage  in 
the  history  of  culture.  We  encounter  it  in  the 
childhood  of  the  individual,  we  find  it  amongst  the 
uneducated  masses  of  the  people,  and  it  shows 
Itself  at  the  piimitive  stages  m  the  development  of 
the  human  race.  For  mstance,  'The  Homeric 
speech  loves  the  eo-ordinating  of  sentences'  (G. 
Cnrtios,  Or.  Gram.  §  519g;  Hentze,  Parataxe  bei 
Homer,  1889),  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
how  the  nnmber  of  conjunctions  in  the  later  He- 
brew and  other  Semitic  languages  underwent  in- 
erea.se :  for  iUnstrations  see  £d.  KSnig,  Histvrieeh- 
Comparat.  St/ntax  der  heb.  Sprache,  377-396r). 

There  are  other  four  pnncipal  marks  of  the 
simple  method  followed  by  Hebrew  writers  in 
grouping  their  ideas  and  their  sentences.  —  (a) 
There  are  such  forms  of  expression  as  *  Let  them 
be  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  years ' 
(Gn  V^*),  words  which  mean,  in  all  probability,  '  Let 
them  serve  as  signs  for  seasons,'  etc.  This  is  the 
same  simple  method  of  eo-ordinating  ideas  as  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  'pateris  libamns  et  auro' 
of  Vergil,  Georg.  iL  192,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  Hendiadys.  Other  instances  of  it  in  Scripture 
are :  '  a  city  and  a  mother  in  Israel,'  i.e.  a  mother- 
:ity,  a  metropolis  (2  S  20");  'feasting  and  glad- 


ness'=  feasting  of  gladness  (Est  9");  'I  heard 
whispering  and  a  voice,'  i.e.  whispering  of  a 
roioe  (Job  4'**');  'changes  and  war '= changes  of 
war  (Job  10'''*);  'gloiy  and  strength's  glory  of 
strength  (Ps.  29'  96') ;  'time  and  jadgment '=time 
of  judgment  (Ec  8');  'cloud  and  smoke's  cloud 
of  smoke  (Is  4');  'trouble  and  darkness '= dark, 
«.«.  irremediable,  trouble  (Is  8").  In  like  manner 
the  Heb.  '  consumption  and  determination '  is 
rightly  changed  in  EV  to  'consumption,  even 
determined '  (Is  10*  28*'),  and  '  end  and  expecta- 
tion' is  correctly  replaced  by  'an  expected  end' 
(Jer  29").  The  same  co-ordination  of  ideas  meets 
us  in  'the roll  and  the  words'  for  'the  roll  of  the 
words'  (Jer  36").  An  illustration  of  the  same 
fondness  for  simple  co-ordinating  of  ideas  is  found 
also  in  '  her  hand  .  .  .  and  her  right  hand '  (Jg  5*") ; 
or  '  my  hand  .  .  ,  and  my  right  liand '  (Is  48") ; 
or  '  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  his  glory '  (Is  60*) ;  or  '  the 
Lord  .  .  .  and  his  strength'  (Ps  106*).  This 
mode  of  expression  is  known  as  Ka6'  SKor  xaX  itipot, 
and  a  counterpart  to  it  has  been  recently  noted 
by  the  present  writer  in  the  words  '  Who  will 
bring  me  into  the  strong  city?  Who  will  lead 
me  into  Edom?"  (Ps  60»  ||  ICS'";  cf.  Ed.  KOnig, 
Fimf  neue  arabische  Landschaftsnamen  im  AT, 
1902,  p.  33  f. ).—(;})  There  b  the  frequent  throwing 
in  of  the  interjection  '  Behold  1 ' :  e.g.  '  And  God 
saw  .  .  .  and,  behold,'  etc.  (Gn  1"  6'»  8'»  18*  19" 
etc.;  cf.  Ed.  Konig,  Heb.  SyrUax,  §  ^li\g).—{y)  We 
have  the  very  frequent  employment  of  direct 
speech.  The  list  of  examples  of  this  begins  with 
the  words  '  Let  there  be  fight'  (Gn  1') ;  it  is  con- 
tinued in  '  Let  there  be  a  firmament,'  etc  (v.*), 
'  Behold,  I  have  given  you,'  etc.  (v.*),  and  so  on 
it  goes  (of.  Syntax,  §  377).  The  NT  also  shares 
abundantly  in  this  preference  for  the  oratio  directa 
(Mt  i*  "  2'-i  etc.).— («)  The  fourth  mark  of  the 
naive  simplicity  of  style  which  is  wont  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Biblical  writers  may  be  ol»erved 
from  the  following  instance : '  Till  thon  return  unto 
the  ground  .  .  .  for  dust  thou  art,  and  nnto  dust 
shalt  thon  return '  (Gn  3").  Here  we  have  first  a 
destiny  indicated  for  man,  then  the  reason  for  this, 
and  finally  the  destiny  itself  is  once  more  repeated. 
Many  of  onr  readers  must  have  noticed  the  same 
movement  of  thought  in  the  conversation  and 
letters  of  persons  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 
This  process  whereby  one  returns  to  the  original 
starting-point  is  called  Palindromy,  and  there  are 
various  species  of  it.  Here  are '  some  other  in- 
stances of  the  class  represented  by  Gn  3" :  '  And 
it  repented  the  LOBD  that  he  had  made  man,  etc., 
and  the  LORD  said,  I  wiU  destroy,  etc.,  for  it  re- 
penteth  me  that  I  have  mado  them'  (Gn  6"-); 
'The  earth  also  was  corrupt,  etc.,  for  all  flesh 
had  corrupted,' etc.  (v.'U  );  'The  LORD  scattered 
them  abroad,  etc.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it 
called  Babel,  etc,  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord 
scatter  them  abroad,'  etc.  (U"-);  'Every  beast 
of  the  forest  is  mine,  etc..  If  I  were  hungry, 
I  would  not  tell  thee,  for  the  world  is  mine '  (Ps 
5010-u)  •  '  O  that  my  ways  were  directed  to  keep 
thy  statutes,  then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed  when  I 
have  respect  unto  all  thy  commandments '  (119''0 ; 
'Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  etc.,  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken'  (Is 
53»-«) .  ■  The  Lord  said,  etc.,  because  I  have  spoken 
it '  (Jer  4-'"-) ; '  Because  ye  mtiltiplietl,  etc,  because 
of  all  thine  abominations'  (Ezk  5'''). — Another 
species  of  Palindromy  is  represented  by  the  words 
'  The  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they 
might  dwell  together  ;  for  their  substAuce  was 
great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell  together '  (Gn 
13*).  There  the  course  of  ideas  turns  from  the 
fact  to  its  cause,  and  then  returns  to  the  fact  or 
the  consequence.  The  same  mental  movement 
may  be  observed  in :  '  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom 
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thy  brethren  shall  (traise ;  thv  hand  abalt  be  in  the 
neck  of  thine  enemies ;  thy  father's  children  shall 
bow  down  before  thee '  (Gn  49*) ;  '  The  nakedness 
of  thy  mother  shalt  thon  not  nnoover ;  she  is  thy 
mother,  thon  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness' 
(Lv  18') ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  v."  '  My 
strength  is  dried,  etc.,  for  dogs  have  compassed  me, 
etc.,  I  may  tell  all  my  bones'  (Ps  22"'") ;  and  in 
Is  63"''  'By  his  knowledge,  etc..  Therefore  will  I 
divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  etc. ,  because  he 
hath  ponred  out  his  soul  unto  death.'  Essentially 
the  same  phenomenon  recnrs  in  1  Ch  9**  '  Azel  had 
six  sons,  and  these  are  their  names :  Azrikam,  etc., 
these  were  the  sons  of  Azel.' — A  third  species  of 
Palindromy  is  made  up  of  instances  like  'God 
created  man  in  his  own  imi^,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him '  (6n  1") ;  '  Make  thee  an  ark,  etc. 
Thus  did  Noah,  acoording  to  all  that  God  com- 
manded him,  80  did  he'  (6'«-*");  'Thou  shalt 
speak  all  that  I  command  thee,  etc..  and  Moses 
and  Aaron  did  as  the  LORD  commanded  them,  so 
did  they  '  (Ex  V'  '^).  The  same  mode  of  expres- 
sion meets  us  in  Ex  12*»^  «>.»  39». «  40",  Lv.  4"'. 
Nu  1"  5*  8»  etc,  Ec  1«,  Dn  S'* »  etc  (see  Ed. 
KOnig,  Siilistik,  etc  p.  171  f.). 

Another  feature  that  strikes  ns  in  the  stmctnre 
of  clauses  in  the  OT  presents  itself  in  '  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  have  brought,'  etc.  (Ex  SC). 
Other  examples  of  the  same  fashion  are  Dt  S'''- 
('all  of  us'}',  Jg  13"  ('the  man  that  speakeit'), 
1  S  25"  ('and  thou  which  hast'),  Ps  Tl""  ('thou 
which  hast'),  Neh  9*  ('thon  art  the  God  who 
didst '),  1  Ch  21"  ('  I  it  is  that  have  sinned '). 

2.  It  requires  no  great  acauaintance  with  the 
language  01  Scripture  to  enable  one  to  recall  such 
forms  of  expression  as  the  folIoMong :  '  Joseph  was 
the  son  of  his  old  age'  (Gn  37*),  i.e.  he  was  bom 
when  Jacob  was  advanced  in  years,  forming  thus  a 
contrast  to  the  '  children  of  youth,'  i.e.  children 
begotten  by  a  man  at  the  period  of  his  f  uU  strength 
(Ps  127S  df.  Gn  49').  Where  we  now  find  in  the 
EV  the  expressions  'aon(s)  of  or  'children  of,' 
the  Hebrew  is  if  or  and  their  use  constitutes 
such  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture that  it  deserves  somewhat  fuller  illustration. 
— (a)  The  jji  (ben-)  is  sometimes  retained  in  the 
EV :  e.g.  Ben-ammi  (Gn  19"),  «.«.  '  belonging  to 
my  people' ;  Ben-oni  (35**),  i.e.  'bom  in  my 
sorrow' ;  Boanerges  (Mk  3"),  i.e.  '  sons  of  thunder.' 
Seven  proper  names  show  the  Aramaic  form  of 
ben-,  namely  bar- :  Bartholomew  (Mt  lO"),  Bar- 
jonah  (16"),  Barabbas  (27'"),  Bartimseus  (Mk  10"), 
Barsabbas  (Ac  I"),  Barnabas  (4"),  Barjesus  (13"). — 
(fl)  7?  or  'jj  are  reproduced  by  '  son(s)  of '  or  '  chil- 
aren  of '  in  the  following  expressions  :  '  son  of  his 
old  age '  (Gn  37') ;  '  thy  mother's  sons,'  or  the  like, 
i.e.  brothers  who  have  not  only  the  same  father 
but  the  same  mother  (Gn  27"'.  Jg  8",  Ps  SO", 
Ca  1');  'children  of  his  p«ople'(>iu  22*);  'chil- 
dren of  Sheth'  (24"),  i.e.  friends  of  war  tumult 


■  children  (son,  sons)  of  Belial '  (Dt  13"  [R  V  '  base 
fellows'],  Jg  19»  20",  1  S  2"  10"  25",  1  K  21"- ", 
2  Ch  13'),  >.«.  worthless  persons  (cf.  Ed.  KSnig, 
Syntax,  p.  309,  n.  1  [against  Cheyne]),  cf.  '  children 
of  wickedness'  (2  S  3»»  7",  1  Ch  17');  'son  of 
wickedness'  (Ps  89"'') ; '  children  of  iniquity'  (Hos. 
10»);  'son  of  Hiunom'  (?swailing;  Jos  15'  18", 
Jer  7"  etc.) ;  '  son  of  thepioming'  (Is  14") ;  '  chU- 
dren  of  strangers '  (2"") ; '  sons  of  strangers '  (60")  = 
'  strangers'  (Ezk  44'  etc,  Ps  IS*^  144'-  Neh  9") ; 
'  children  of  whoredom '  (Hos 2*) ;  '  children  of  the 
needy '  (Ps  12*) ; '  children  of  youth '  (Ps  127*) ;  'chU- 
dren  of  the  province '  (Ezx  2^) ;  '  diildren  of  the 
captivity '  (4*  d'"-  10'-  ") :  '  son  of  man '  (Nu  23", 
Job  16''*'  25'  SS",  Ps  8«  SO"*  144'  146',  Is  51"  OC, 


Jer  49'"'- "  50*»  61«  Ezk  2'  etc,  Dn  7"  S''.  Mt  8* 
etc.);*  'sons  (= disciples) of  the  prophets'  (1 K  20", 
2K  2»  etc..  Am  7");  'ehUdren'=' disciples'  (Mt 
12");  'sons' = 'disciples'  (Lk  11") j  •8on(s)'  or 
'  children  *  =  '  citizen(8) '  or  '  adherents) '  (Mt  8" 
13",  Ac  13") ;  '  children  of  (».«.  those  that  prepare) 
the  bride -chamber'  (Mt  9",  Mk  2",  Lk  5«); 
'  8on(s) '  or  '  children '  = '  belonging  to '  or  '  sharing 
in'  (Mt  23",  Lk  10«  l&>  20«-",  Jn  12"  17",  Ac  3» 
2  Co  6",  1  Th  6»  2  Th  2».  Eph  2»  5»  Col  3').— (7)  7» 
or  *,|^  are  paraphrased  in  tne  following  passages: 
Gn  6"  '  Nwih  was  five  hundred  years  old,'  lit.  '  a 
son  of  five  hundred  years'  (and  so  in  many  simUar 
passages) ;  I5">  '  the  steward,'  for  the  possessor  or 
heir ;  29'  '  the  people  (lit.  sons)  of  the  East '  (cf. 
Jg  7"  8",  1  K  5\job  1»,  Is  U",  Jer  49",  Ezk  25")  , 
'  his  ass's  colt '  (Gn  49") ;  '  the  bullock '  lit  '  son  of 
the  cattle'  (Lv  1»);  'young'  lit.  'son(8)  of  (1" 
4'-"  6'  etc);  '  their  people  lit.  '  chUdren  of  their 
people '  (Lv  20",  cf.  Nu  22») ;  '  rebels '  lit.  •  sons  of 
refractoriness'  (Nu  17'°);  'meet  for  the  war 'lit. 
'  sons  of  might '  (Dt  3""  A V ;  BV '  men  of  valour ') ; 
•men  of  valour'  or  the  like  (Jg  IS",  1  8  14"  18" 
etc);  'worthy'  (Dt25»*);  '  breed '  (82"») ;  'surely 
die'  lit.  'son  of  death'  (1  S  20»''  26"»,  2  S  12*, 
cf.  Ps  79'"'  102"'');  'wicked  men'  lit.  'sons  of 
wickedness'  (2  S  8»*) ;  'hostages'  lit.  'sons  of 
pledges'  (2  K  14"  ||  2  Ch  25»«) ;  'young'  lit.  'son 
of '(2  Oil  13»);  'kids'  lit.  'sons  of '  (35');  'those 
that  had  been  carried  away'  lit.  'sons  of  the 
exile'  (Ezr  8");  'sparks'  lit.  'sons  of  flame'  (Job 
5');  'a  man'  lit.  'son  of  man'  (16"'');  'lions' 
whelps'  lit.  'sons  of  pride  or  savagery'  (28')=i 
'children  of  pride'  (41") ;  'arrow'  lit  'son  of  tiie 
bow'  (41");  'arrows'  lit.  'sons  of  his  qniver' 
(La  3") ;  '  young '  lit  '  son  of '  (Ps  29*  147») ;  '  any 
of  the  afflicted*^  lit  'son  of  affliction'  (Pr  31'); 
'appointed  to'  lit.  'sons  of  (31'). 

Tnis  characteristic  of  Scripture  style  atttdns  all 
the  greater  prominence  because  the  same  derived 
usage  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  case  of  the 
term  'daughter.'  For  instance,  'daughters  of 
Heth'  stands  for  Hittite  women  (Gn  27").  The 
same  usage  appears  in  28'- ',  Nu  25',  Jg  11" ;  'the 
daughters  of  Shiloh '  ( Jg  21") ;  '  daughters  of  Dan ' 
(2  Ch  2") ;  '  daughter  of  "Tyre '  (Ps  45")  = '  princess 
of  Tyre';  'dau^ters  of  Jndah,'  etc.  (Ps  97',  Ca 
!»«• ) ;  « daughters  of  Zion,'  etc.  (Is  3"  etc. ,  Jer  49'^, 
Ezk  18");  'daughter  of  Zion '=' inhabitants  of 
Zion'  (2  K  IV\  Ps  9"  137',  Is  1»  10»-»  18'  22* 
2310.  u  3781  47i».»  52»  62".  Jer  4"-"  6»- •*•"•" 
gii.u.  «.a  gi  1417  4gu.111.a4  4gi8  5041  5i»  La  i«.u 
oil.  4f.  8.  lot  u. «.  u  341  41.  e.  10.  HI.  Jon  « company,'  etc, 
Ezk  27"'',  see  Ed.  K»nig.  flei.  Syntax,  §  306m], 
Mic  l"*  4»-  "• ",  Zeph  S"- Tagainst  Hommel's  art  in 
Expos.  Times,  1899,  p.  99 f.,  see  the  present  writer's 
Funf  neve  arab.  Landschaftsnamm  imAT,  1902, 
p.  68] Zee  2"- '« 9>  [on  Is  1'  etc,  see  esp.  Stilittik, 
p.  32,1,,.] ;  '  daughter  of  Belial,'  ».«.  of  worthleas- 
ness  (1  S  1"»);  Hos  1';  Mic  5';  'daughter  of  a 
strange  god,'  i.e.  a  female  worshipper  of  him 
(Mai  2'"');  'the  daughters  of  music '= musical 
tones  (Ec  12*);  tvyartpti  'Aaptir  (Lk  1')= remote 
descendants  of  Aaron  ;  and  a  similar  sense  is  con  - 
veyed  by  '  daughter  of  Abraham '  (13"), '  daughters 
of  Jerusalem'  (23"),  i)  0uyariip  (Mt  21»,  Jn 

12"),  Ovyariip  Oeoi  (2  Co  6")=one  belonging  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

A  similar  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Scripture 
is  its  fondness  for  employing  sub^antivesfor  adjec- 
tives. There  are  numerous  examples  of  this,  even 
leaving  out  of  account  the  instances  in  which  the 
phenomenon  disappears  in  the  EV.  Thus  we  find 
'  jewels  of  silver,'  etc.  (Gn  24",  Ex  3*"  etc.) ;  '  men, 
etc.,  of  truth '  (Ex  18",  Pr  12"  22"*).  '  Few  in 
number'  is  lit.  'men  of  number'  (Gn  34"',  Dt  4", 

•  On  tbls  exprenon  in  all  ita  senses,  we  ait.  Sox  or  Ham  to 

toL  iv. 
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I  Ch  Job  18",  Pb  106",  Is  10",  Jer  44"", 
Ezk  12»*),  Cf .  ' the  king's  court '  ( Am  7") ;  'city 
of  oonfiuion'  (Is  24>*):  ^an  iron  pen'  (Job  I9«); 
'inatnimenta  of  death*  (>' deadly,'  Ps  7");  'sor- 
wwh  of  death'  (Ps  118»,  cf.  Bev  13^»  rXirrt  roO 
OarArov);  'sacrifices,  etc.,  of  righteonsness'sjnst 
or  right  or  righteons  sacrifices,  etc.  (Dt  33",  Job  8', 
Ps  41- •  23»  61"  U8'»,  of.  119T."-io«.ne.i«  g* 
12"  18^,  Is  I"  6V-  >•,  Jer  Btf,  Am  6'») ;  '  habitation 
of  jnstice'  (Jer  SI");  'Branch  of  jnstiee'  (33»); 
'  garments  of  salvation garments  which  diflfiise 
heailing  (Is  61");  '(Sod,  etc.,  of  my  salvation' 
(1  Ch  18»,  Ps  18»-*»  24»  26»  27*  65»  68»  79»  85*, 
Mic  V,  Hab  $•*);  li»  'of  strength'  is  at  times  re- 
placed by  'strong'  (Jg  9",  Jer  48",  Ezk  19"-" 
28",  Ps  61»  71'  89'»),  or  'mighty'  (Ps  68"),  or 
'  loud '  (2  Ch  30") ;  bat  we  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
'God  of  my  strength'  (Ps  43*),  'the  rock  of  my 
strength'  (627),  'rod  of  thy  strength'  (110*,  cf. 
132*),  'pride  of  your  power "^(Lv 26'*),  'fuiyof  his 
power' (Dn  S'\  'galf  of  bitterness'  (AoS*),  wcUra 
^n/X^  fw5f='  every  living  soul '  (Rev  16*). 

Another  of  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the 
Semitic  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Scripture  narratives 
is  the  frequent  introduction  of  genealogiet.  The 
interest  was  strong  in  the  correct  preservation  of 
ancient  tradition,  and  thus  the  genealogical  con- 
nexions of  families  and  tribes  were  noteoL  Hence 
we  find  many  genealogical  trees  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible.  A  number  of  them  form  con- 
siderable lists,  e.g.  Gn  4"*  6"-  10«-  11"* }  many 
others  are  shorter,  e.g.  Joe  7",  Rn  4»-«,  1  8  1'  9' 
14**  etc,  1  Ch  l'"-,  Ezr  7»-*  ('Ezra,  the  son  of 
Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
the  son  of  Shallum,  etc,  this  Ezra  went  up  from 
Babylon'),  Neh  11",  Est  2>,  Job  32*,  Mt  !>" 
Lk  3»«-. 

A  similar  interest  Moonnts  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  is  an  extremely  note- 
worthy feature  of  its  stoaoture  that  the  narrative 
regarding  the  main  line  of  the  human  race,  {.«. 
the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  stands,  like 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  the  centre  of  the  whole. 
The  branches  of  the  race,  which  diverged  from  the 
main  stem,  are  regularly  dealt  with  at  the  outset 
briefly,  but  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  successive 
representatives  of  the  main  stem  follows.  Thns 
the  final  compiler,  i.e.  the  author  proper  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Bible,  advances  from  the  outside 
inwards,  or  from  the  remote  to  the  near  in  chapters 
4  (the  Cainites)  and  6  (the  Sethites,  from  whose 
line  sprang  Noah,  who  carried  the  human  race  over 
the  period  of  the  Flood  and  ensured  its  perpetua- 
tion thereafter) ;  in  lO''"  (Japhethites  andQamites) 
and  vv."-*»  (Semites) ;  in  ll'"»  (the  human  race, 
which  rises  in  revolt  against  God  in  building  tlie 
Tower  of  Babel)  and  w.'"-"  (the  Semites,  and, 
above  all,  the  Hebrews) ;  in  11**  (the  Terahites 
in  general,  cf.  the  supplementary  list  in  22^'")  and 
12  ff.  (Abraham).  In  like  manner  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  are  treated 
of  in  26^"",  but  the  main  stem  in  v.""- ;  and  the 
descendants  of  Esau  are  given  in  ch.  36  before  the 
commencement  of  the  history  of  which  Jacob  is 
the  central  figure  (37'"'').  The  principal  line  is 
always  set  forth  last,  because  it  forms  the  starting- 
point  for  the  earthly  mediators  and  heirs  of  the 
future  salvation. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  npon  the  toeial 
conditions  under  which  the  Biblical  writers  lived, 
jby  the  phenomenon  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 
Tnere  are  two  sets  of  passages  in  which  'thou' 
alternates  with  '  my  lord,'  or  *  I '  with  '  thy 
servant '  (or  '  thy  handmaid ').  The  first  set  finds 
its  earliest  illustration  in  '  Hear  us,  my  lord ' 
(Gn  23«),  and  recurs,  e.g.,  in  '  The  Lord  said  unto 
my  lord.  Sit  thou,'  etc  (Ps  110'  etc.,  cf.  Stilistik, 
p.  244).  Thns  persons  in  a  subordinate  position 


addressed  their  superiors  as  '  thon,'  bat  frequentlf 
int^'ected  'my  lord,'  in  order  to  express  their 
subjection.  In  the  same  way  they  took  care  that 
the  '  I '  with  which  thejr  introduced  themselvea 
should  often  alternate  with  'thy  servant.'  E.g. 
'  If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  tny  sight,  pass  not 
away  from  thv  servant'  (instead  of 'from  me,' 
Gn  18').  Similarly,  'thy  servant'  and  'unto  me' 
alternate  (Gn  19''),  or  'me'  and  'thy  servant' 
(Pb  19"^ >*),  or  ' I '  and  '  thy  servant'  (Dn  0"»-  »*). 
Farther,  'I'  is  resolved  into  'your  servant'  in 
Gn  18'  and  19',  where  we  read  'Turn  in,  I  pray 
you,  into  your  servant's  house.'  Again,  'we' 
alternates  with  'thy  servants'  in  'Wk  are  true 
men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies'  (Gn  42") ;  or  '  thy 
servants '  has  its  parallel  in  '  our  (v.") ;  of. '  Prove 
thy  servants  .  .  .  and  let  them  give  «*  poise  to 
eat,'  etc  (Dn  1"  etc.),  and  the  Aiam.  sentence 
'  Tell  thy  servants  the  dream,  and  we  will  show 
the  interpretation '  (2*  etc,  cf.  Stilistik,  p.  262). 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  Biblical  style 
may  be  regarded  at  one  and  the  same  time  from 
the  national  and  the  religious  point  of  view.  Wo 
refer  to  the  frequent  use  of  blessings  and  corsings. 
The  series  of  blessings  opens  with  6n  1",  and  is 
continued  in  v."  2*  (blessing  of  the  beasts,  of  man, 
and  of  the  Sabbath)  5»  g'  *'-  12»  14"  25"  28>  35* 
477. 10  481. 49M^  39«^  If u  23"-,  Dt  33"-,  I  K  S"*- 
2  Ch  6'.  To  the  same  dass  belongs  also  the  fre- 
quent exclamation  '  O  the  happiness  of  Israel  1 '  or 
the  like  (Dt  33*1,  1  K  10»,  Ps  1',  and  so  on  to 
Eo  10");  Mt  5^  'Bless  them  that  curse  you'} 
Lk  24'««-  'ble8s'=bid  faroweU;  Mt  21»,  Mk  11««-, 
Lk  19»,  Jn  12",  cf.  Ps  1  IS".  The  series  of  curBings 
begins  with  Gn  3"  (the  curse  pronounced  upon  the 
serpent),  and  is  continued  in  v."  4"  9«>  12^  SV"  49', 
Nu  5"«;  Dt  27""'-  28""-,  Jos  6"  9",  Jg  6"  21", 
IS  14"-"  26",  Job  3»  ('cnrseis  of  the  day"),  Ps 
119",  Pr  3"»  28",  Jer  11»  17*  20"«-  48",  Mai  I""-. 
To  this  list  must  be  added  the  instances  in  which  a 
'  Woe  I '  is  addressed  to  any  one :  Nu  21*  {'  Woe  to 
thee,  Moab  ! ')  24'^  1  S  4'S  Ps  120«,  Pr  23»,  Ec  4" 
10",  Is  3»- "  6»  24",  Jer  4»'-,  Ezk  16"  etc,  Hos  7" 
9",  Mt  11"  18'  etc.,  Mk  13"  14",  Lk  6>*  etc,  Jude  », 
Rev.  9^'^-  12'-  etc  This  form  of  expression  is  con- 
nected partly  with  the  ancient  custom  of  blessing 
one's  children  or  friends  and  cursing  one's  enemies 
(Nu  22"  etc.),  and  partly  with  the  habit  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  of^  postulating  happiness  for  the 
godly  and  punishment  for  transgressors. — ^By  the 
way,  these  last  two  categories  possess  certain 
features  of  special  interest.  The  series  of  blessing* 
has  its  first  representative  as  early  as  the  narrative 
of  the  Creation,  that  of  cursings  does  not  open  till 
after  man's  first  sin.  The  Psuter,  again,  contains 
twenty-five  examples  of  the  phrase  '  O  Uie  happi- 
ness r(cf.  Syntax,  §  321^),  but  only  once  (120*) 
the  exclamation  '  Woe  ! '  'The  list  of  blessings  is 
longer  than  the  other,  and  does  not  end  till  the  last 
chapter  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible.  Its  last 
utterance  is  'Blessed  are  they  that  was)i  their 
robes  [or  do  his  commandments],'  Rev  22'-*. 

iiL  Pecuuarities    of    style  purposely 

ADOPTED  UPON  OCCASION  BY  ALL  CLASSES  OF 
ScBIPTUBE  WRITERS. — These  devices  will  be  set 
forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  regard  to  the 
interests,  successively,  of  the  human  intellect,  the 
will,  and  the  feelings. 

1.  The  Biblical  writers  aim  at  clearness,  and 
this  quality  is  not  prejudiced  (a)  by  the  use,  which 
is  common  to  man,  of  Metonymy  and  Synecdoche. 

Noteworthy  instances  of  Metonymy  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  '  seed '  stands  for  descendants  in  Gn  3" 
etc.;  'the  earth,'  as  the  source  of  its  products,  is 
put  for  the  latter  in  '  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  it 
(i.e.  the  earth  =  its  products),'  3"',  cf .  Is  I'''.  Nabt, 
'  prophet,'  is  correctly  rendered  '  prophecy'  by  AV 
in  Dn  g""" ;  but '  prophet'  in  Mt  6"  and  Lk  16*- " 
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has  the  same  meaning ;  and  '  Moses'  stands  for 
the  Law  in  the  expression  '  Moses  is  read '  (2  Co 
3").  '  Tongue '  became  naturally  an  expression 
for  speech  (6n  10*  etc.).  '  Lips '  stands  in  Hos  M"* 
for  the  confession  of  sin  proceeding  from  the  lips ; 
the  prophet  means  to  say,  '  We  wul  offer  as  sacri- 
fices of  calves  the  confession  of  oar  sins.'  Similarly, 
'  throat '  means  in  Ps  5'°  conversation.  '  Hand '  is 
often  equivalent  to  activity  (Ex  3"  etc.  '  by  a 
miffhty  hand').  '  Horn '  represents  power  or  rule 
(1  S  2'  etc.,  'My  horn  is  exalted,'  etc.).  In  par- 
allelism to  'peace,'  'sword'  stands  for  war  (Mt 
10").  '  Yield  unto  thee  her  strength '  (Gn  4")  is  = 
give  the  product  of  her  strength,  i.e.  her  fruits. 
'  Lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sina '  (Nn  16")  — 
through  the  consequences  of  their  sins,  (.e.  the 

Sunisliment  for  them.  Id  '  dust  thou  art '  (Gn  3"), 
ust= produced  from  dust  (27).  We  encounter  the 
same  Metonymy  in  'dust  and  ashes'  (18"  etc.. 
Sir  10*).  'Wood'  or  'tree'  is  a  term  for  the 
cross  in  Ac  6*,  Gal  3"  etc. — When  we  read  '  Two 
nations  are  in  thy  womb'  (Gn  25"),  we  must 
plainly  understand  this  to  mean  the  ancestors  of 
two  nations.  In  the  same  way  'coveuEmt'  in 
Is  42"  stands  for  the  mediator  of  tne  covenant,  and 
'blessing'  in  Gn  IZ""  for  the  formula  wherewith 
the  blessing  is  invoked. — The  possessor  naturally 
often  stands  for  the  possession.  Thus  Lebanon  is 
put  for  the  cedars  (Is  IC*"")  which  symbolize  the 
host  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  the  cup  stands  for  its 
contents  in  1  Co  etc.  '  Heart  and  reins '  (Ps  7' 
26'  etc. )  refers  to  thoughts  and  volitions.  In  Mk 
5"  iri  ToO  ipxwvnyiiyov  means  '  from  the  house  of 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.'  So  'the  hour'  (Mk  14") 
might  stand  for  the  events  of  that  period  of  time. — 
A  mark  of  distinction,  points  impressively  to  its 
htartr  in  'A  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel'  (Nu 
24").  So  also  in  Is  23>  the  Shihor,  i.e.  the  Nile, 
stands  for  Egypt. — The  contentt  may  stand  for 
the  container :  for  instance,  in  Ps  9"  '  the  gates 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion,'  the  daughter,  t.«.  the 
population,  of  Zion  must  be  the  equivalent  of  Zion 
Itself.  In  like  manner  'testament'  (2  Co  3^^)  = 
book  of  the  covenant,  and  'prayer'  (Ac  16")  = 
place  of  prayer. 

Characteristic  instances  of  Synecdoche  are  such 
as  the  following:  'the  Jebusite,'  etc.  (Gn  10'*'0; 
'and  the  Canoanite  was  then  in  the  land'  (12*); 
'the  man'  (Ps  1'  32'  etc.).  This  employment  of 
a  part  for  the  whole  may  be  seen  also  in  other 
expressions.  '  Father '  is  equivalent  to  all  kinds 
of  ancestors  (Gn  47»,  Ex  ISP,  Nu  14",  Ps  22»  39" 
106*  etc. ).  Again,  in  Abraham's  words  to  Lot '  we 
are  brothers'  (Gn  13"),  'brothers'  stands  for  all 
degrees  of  relationship,  and  so  also  in  Ex  2"  and 
Nu  16".  The  principal  members  of  a  class  could 
very  readily  be  used  to  represent  the  whole  class : 
e.g.  '  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  (Ex  3"- " 
13"  33«,  Nu  13"  etc.,  Dt  &  etc.,  Jos  5«,  Jer  11»  32-'«, 
Ezk  20'-  ").  So  also  a  principal  part  could  stand 
foT  tbs  whole  in  the  following :  '  the  shadow  of 
my  roof  (Gn  19"),  ».«.  of  my  house ;  '  The  ark  of 
God  dwelleth  within  curtains' (2  S  7»,  cf.  1  Ch  17', 
Ca  1»,  Jer  4*"  10*  49»,  Hab  i.e.  in  a  mere  tent ; 
'Thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies' 
(Gn  22"  24">,  Dt  12"  15'  etc.,  Ps  87',  Is  3=*  14'i,  Mic 
1'),  i.e.  their  city.  The '  soiU '  stands  for  the  whole 
man  in  Gn  9°»  12''-  ('  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten 
in  Haran')»  14"  17"  46",  Ex  12",  Lv  7""^  etc.; 
'  Let  every  soul,'  etc.  (Ro  13',  Ac  2«>  3",  1  Co  15«, 
Rev  16») ;  '  tliree  thousand  souls,'  etc.  (Ac  2"  7'* 
27",  1  P  3*) ;  cf.  '  Thou  art  my  bone  and  my  flesh ' 
(Gn  29",  Jg  9',  2S  5'  19'"-,  1  Ch  ll')  =  my  blood 
relation;  'flesh  and  blood'  (Sir  14"  17",  Mt  16", 
1  Co  IS",  Gal  l")  =  man;  'How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings'  (Is  52',  Nah  2',  Ac  5',  Ro  10'»),  the 
feet  being  the  organs  most  necessary  to  a  messen- 


ger.— In  'Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem 
(Gn  0"),  the  designation  of  the  whole  ('Shemites') 
is  pat  for  that  of  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
race,  namely  Israel  (cf.  10^').  The  general  ex- 
pression 'the  river'  stands  for  the  Euphratt*, 
because  for  Western  Asia  this  stream  was  'th* 
great  river'  (Gn  15"),  i.e.  possessed  most  import- 
ance (31",  Ex  23",  Dt  V  ll",  Jos  I*  24»»<t. 
2  8  10",  IK  4'>"  14"  ICh  6»  19",  2Ch  9* 
Ezr  8",  Neh  Z'-',  Ps  728  80",  Is  7»  8'  U"  19»  27", 
Jer  2",  Mic  7",  Zee  9").  'The  high '  mr'  ((ox^  is 
the  heavens  (2  S  22",  Job  16",  Ps  V  18"  71"  93* 
144'  148',  Is  24"- "  32"  33»  40«  57",  Mic  6").— To 
this  category  belongs  also  the  employment  of  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete  :  as,  for  instance,  *a  help' 
(Gn  2»);  'captivity'  (2  K  24"  25",  1  Ch  5^ 
Ezr  1",  Neh  7",  Est  2«,  Is  20'  45",  Jer  24»  28*  Zg'"-  "* 
40'  52",  Ezk  33"  40',  Am  !••»• »,  Ob*•^  Zee  6"). 
In  Ps  110""  '  youth '  is  employed  in  the  same  way 
as  inventus =iuvenet. 

(i)  Clearness  of  style  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
prejudiced  by  the  following  devices. 

It  was  natural  that  a  single  verb  should  express 
two  cognate  actions.  Thus  hk*  (Gn  S'"*)  is  usm  for 
the  hostile  action  both  of  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  of  that  of  the  serpent,  and  is  thus  equivalent 
in  the  one  instance  to  'bruise'  and  in  the  other  to 
'sting.'  This  employment  of  only  one  verb  is 
known  as  Zeugma.  Other  examples  of  its  use  are : 
Ps  76*  '  There  brake  he  the  arrows,  etc.,  and  [fin- 
ished] the  battle';  Ezk  6*  'I  am  broken,'  etc.  ; 
Hos  2"  '  I  will  break  the  bow,  the  sword,  and  the 
battle.' — Elsewhere  we  meet  with  aplay^  upon  the 
double  meanina  ofroords.  For  instance,  in  Gn  48" 
032*  has  the  two  meanings  of  '  mountain  ridge ' 
and  'portion.'  Further,  Isaiah  announces  to  nis 
people,  'Though  thy  multitude,  O  Israel,  be  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  of  them  shall 
return'  (10'^),  i.e.  *a  remnant  certainly,  but  only 
a  remnant'  (Cheyne,  1884,  ad  loc.).  Again,  when 
Isaiah  says  to  his  people,  '  God  will  lift  up  his 
statf  over  thee'  [i.e.  for  thy  protection]  orrpf 
(jQMb.  i6bj^  he  means  by  Tn>  m  the  first  instance, 
'  manner '  or  '  way.'  That  is  to  say,  God  will  help 
Israel  in  the  vxiif  in  which  He  helped  them  once 
before,  when  He  brought  them  forth  from  Egypt. 
But,  further,  Qn?9  ^Tj?  has  in  view  the  notion  that 
God  will  deliver  Israel  by  destroying  the  Assyrian 
army  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  as  actually  happened 
in  B.C.  701  (Is  37^).  '  Apnrase  of  double  meaning, 
such  as  Isaiah  loves,'  is  Chejme's  comment  on 
Is  10".  He  adduces  no  other  example,  but  we 
find  a  similar  '  Janus- word '  in  22''''-  »*,  where 
is  used  in  the  two  senses  of  'honour 'and  'weight.' 
Both  originated  from  the  radical  notion  of  the 
word,  namely  '  heaviness.'  Again,  one  and  the 
same  term  3ie>  means  both  'turn  away'  and 
'  return  '  (Jer  8'"').  The  other  instances  of  this 
ambiguity  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Stilistik, 
p.  11  f.— The  striving  after  a  witty  use  of  words  in 
a  double  sense  culminates  in  the  Riddle;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  custom  of  Orientals  of 
diverting  themselves  by  putting  and  solving  riddles, 
we  find  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  have  inter- 
woven a  number  of  these  with  their  histories  and 
arguments.  The  earliest  example  is  Jg  14'*  '  Out 
of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
[eater]  came  forth  sweetness. '  Both  th  e  occurrences 
mentioned  here  are  opposed  to  ordinary  e  xperience, 
and  thus  awaken  reflexion.  The  answer  to  this 
riddle  was  in  turn  given  (v.'")  as  a  riddle,  namely, 
'  What  is  sweeter  tlian  honey,  and  what  is  stronger 
than  a  lion  ? '  Once  more,  the  words  '  The  horse- 
leech hath  two  daughters,  crj-ing,  Give,  give. 
Tliere  are  three  things,'  etc.  (Pr  30"),  furnish  a 
specimen  of  the  enigmatic  sayings  which  the  Jews 
called  iTj?  'measure,'  because  they  lead  to  the 
measuring,  ij».  exhausting  of  the  scope  of  a  notion 
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The  other  mstances  are  Pr  6"-'»,  Sir  23"  So^-"- 
26"^ "  80".  Also  the  name  Shkshach  in  Jer  25^ 
contains  a  Hpecies  of  riddle.  The  key  to  it  is  found 
in  the  costom  of  interchanging  letters.  In  one  of 
these  systems  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet  was 
substituted  for  the  first,  the  next  to  the  last  for 
the  second,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  Shesluxch  (ler) 
would  stand  for  Babel  (Sis).  The  same  phenomenon 
presents  itself  in  Jer  51',  where  the  words  'in  the 
midst  of  theiu  that  rise  up  against  me '  represent 
the  Heb.  Leb-^mai  (<op  sS),  which,  on  the  same 
system  of  interchange  of  letters,  would =A'{UQ{im 
(C-IP3),  i.e.  Chaldasans. 

The  following  instances  of  interchange  of  pro- 
noun and  substantive  may  also  be  traced  to  natural 
motives,  and  axe  thus  readily  intelligible:  'God 
created  man,  etc^  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him '  (Gn  1").  The  words  '  of  God '  take  the  place 
of  'his,'  because  prominence  is  meant  to  be  given 
to  the  concept '  God.'  The  same  preferring  of  the 
name  '  God '  to  the  pronoun  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
following  passM^es:  'And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Abraham,  etc..  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord' 
(Gn  18'"-)= '  for  me '  ?  '  The  LORD  rained  lire  from 
the  Lord,'  etc.  (19"};  'Thoa  (O  Lord)  shalt 
destroy  them  that  speak  leasing,  the  Lord  will 
abhor,  etc  (PsS^),  mstead  of  'thou  wilt  abhor,' 
etc. ;  '  Be  (the  Lord)  answered,  etc.,  and  the 
.Lord,'  et&  (Is  6'"');  'concerning  his  Son,  etc., 
which  was  made,  etc.,  and  declar^  to  lie  the  Son 
of  God'  (Ro  l"-).  In  the  same  way  'thou'  and 
'the  king'  alternate  in  2  8  14'**,  and  the  title 
'king '  on  many  other  occasions  takes  the  place  of 
the  pronoun :  :g.  '  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel 
are  npon  thee,  that  thou  shooldest  tell  them  who 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king,'  etc. 
(1  K  1"  S'"*  22'»  etc.) ;  or  "fhine  arrows  [O  king] 
are  sharp  in  the  heiSTt  of  the  king's  enemies 
(Ps  45*  etc.;  of.  Stilistik,  154). — It  was  no  less 
natural  that  the  bare  pronoun  should  frequently  be 
used  to  point  to  the  personage  who  is  the  main 
subject  of  any  particular  discussion.  For  instance, 
the  hero  who  was  called  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  deliver  the  exiles  (Is  41'-')  is  indicated  by  the 
simple  pronoun  in  41"  45"  46"  48'*,.  and  perhaps 
55"'.  Who,  now,  was  a  more  important  subject 
than  God  Himself,  in  religious  texts  snch  as  are 
contained  in  the  Bible?  Hence  the  reference  of 
the  pronoun  '  he '  is  not  doubtful  in  the  words  '  if 
he  destroy  him  from  hia  place'  (Job  8'*),  or  in  Q*-* 
'for  he  is  not  a  man,'  eta  In  both  passages  God 
is  aelf-evidently  the  oither  party.  The  same  func- 
tion is  discharged  by  'he'  in  12'"'  la"*  19",  and 
'God'  is  quite  justifiably  substituted  by  AV  for 
tile  Heb.  Tie'  in  20"  and  21"».  The  same  use  of 
the  pronoun  '  he '  to  refer  to  God  is  found  in  the 
following  passages :  '  In  them  (the  heavens)  he  set 
a  tabernacle  for  the  sun '  (Ps  10*) ;  '  Jadah  was  his 
sanctuary'  (114');  'He  will  no  more  carr^  thee 
away  into  captivity'  (La  4"  etc.,  of.  Stilistik, 
p.  116  f . ).  Thus  '  God '  came  to  be  the  great  logical 
fuUect  or  object  of  the  Bible.  Almost  more  natural 
stiO  was  it  that  'God '  should  be  the  great  logical 
vocative  of  Scriptoie.  Examples  of  the  latter  are : 
'  Salvation  belongeth  to  the  LORD,  <Ay  blessing  is 
upon  thy  people  (Ps  3*),  or  '  Put  your  trust  in  the 
Lord,'  and  'Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  npon  us'  (4"-),  or  'the  hosD  shall 
judge  the  people,  judge  me,  0  Lord,'  etc.  (7'). 
This  involunttiy  turning  of  the  religions  man  to 
his  God  is  met  with  again  in  '  I  have  set  the  Lord 
always  before  me,'  and  '  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
sonl  in  hell,' etc.  (Ps  lt$'-">),  or  in  'He  sent,' etc., 
and  'at  thy  rebuke,'  etc.  (IS'**-  etc.  eO^""  76'  etc.). 
The  same  natural  apostrophizing  of  God  is  found 
in  the  well-known  words  'therefore  forgive  them 
not'  (Is  2"'),  or  in  'and  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
knowledge  of  it  .  .  .  then  thou  shewedest  me  their 
extra  vol. — II 


doings '  (Jer  Many  similar  passages  are  col- 

lected in  Stilistik,  p.  243. 

Besides  these  forms  of  transition  from  pronoun 
to  subetantive,  there  are  other  rapid  transitions 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  Scripture. — 

(a)  After  Joseph  has  been  extolled  in  the  words 
'  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,'  etc,  he  is  addressed 
directly :  '  even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,'  etc.  (Gn 
49"-'*-""-).  A  similar  transition  shows  itself  in 
such  instances  as  the  following :  '  Let  her  cherish 
him,  and  let  her  lie  in  thy  bosom '  (  1  K  1^) ;  '  who 
eat  up  my  people,'  etc,  and  'you  have  shamed  the 
counsel  of  the  poor,'  etc  (Ps  14*''-  *).  The  com- 
plaint *  they  are  gone  away  backward  is  continued 
by  the  question  '  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any 
more?'  (Is  1");  cf.  Hab  2"-  etc  The  opposite 
transition,  from  apostrophe  to  the  objective  and 
calmer  treatment  of  a  person,  may  be  observed  in 
the  words  'Reubon,  thou  ait  my  firstborn  .  .  . 
ht  went  up  to  my  couch'  (Gn  49''-).  The  same 
change  occurs  again  in  'O  Jacob  .  .  .  A«  shall 
pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets,'  etc  (Nn  24*'') : 
or  in  '  Worship  thou  him '  and  '  her  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold'  (Ps  45"-");  or  in  'Thou  ihaU  be 
called  the  city  ox  righteousness '  and  '  Zion  shall  be 
redeemed,'  etc.  (Is  l"*-) ;  or  in  '  Thy  men  shall  fall 
by  the  sword,'  etc.,  and  'her  gates  shall  lament^' 
etc  (3>*-  etc  22'«'  etc  ;  cf.  SHlittik,  ppu  23&-24S). 
There  are,  further,  many  passages  in  which  the 
employment  of  the  <A«r<f  person  passes  over  into  a 
preference  for  the  first.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
cases  is  explained  by  the  oirounstance  that  the 
writer  passes  to  the  use  of  direct  speech :  e.g.  '  He 
feared  to  say,  she  is  my  wife'  (Gn  267);  'The 
rulers  take  counsel  together.  .  .  .  Let  ui  break,' 
etc.  (Ps  2*) ;  'He  maketh  .  .  .  know  that  /  am 
God'  (46'<-) ;  'The  Lord  of  Hosto  doth  take  .  .  . 
and  /  will  give  children  to  be  their  princes'  (Is 
31*.  ttj .  <  fenced  .  .  .  and  now  judge  between 
m«,'  etc  (5"-).  Other  instances  are  one  to  the 
author's  including  himself  in  the  same  group  as 
the  persons  spoken  of :  e.g.  '  They  wept  through 
the  flood  on  foot,  there  did  we  rejoice  in  bim '  (Fs 
66^);  'The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage 
.  .  except  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  unto  u* 
a  very  small  remnant'  (Is  I"-)-  It  might  also 
happen  that  a  collective  personality  like  the  Ser> 
vant  of  the  Lord  (Is  41'  etc)  found  its  herald  in  a 
prophet.  In  this  way  is  explained  the  employ- 
ment of  '  I '  in  the  expressions  *  In  the  Lord  nave 
I  righteousness,'  etc.  (Is  45«  48»>  49'  BO*  53'  ei'). 
— Less  frequent  is  the  transition  from  the  Jlrit 
person  to  the  third,  as  in  'Lameoh  said,  Adah 
and  Zillah,  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lameeh, 
hearken  unto  my  speech '  (Gn  4").  It  ia  obvious 
that  this  form  01  transition  is  a  very  natural  one. 
The  'I'  or  'my'  is  replaced  by  the  name  of  the 
person  concerned.  The  same  phenomenon  appears 
m  'Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said,  Balaam 
the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, '  etc  (Nu  24"-).  '  David ' 
is  used  instead  of  '  I '  in  2  S  7"*.  In  the  words  '  I 
shall  not  be  greatly  moved '  and  '  How  longwOl 
ye  imagine  mischi^  against  a  mant'  (Ps  62'*"*') 
the  poet  passes  over  from  himself  to  the  general 
category  to  which  he  belong^  With  special  fre- 
quency does  the  '  I '  of  a  Divine  message  pass  over 
into  the  third  person.  In  some  passages  the  place 
of  the  Divine  '  I '  is  taken  by  a  Divine  name,  as  in 
the  words  '  Will  /  eat  flesh  of  bulls  T  .  .  .  Ofler 
unto  God  thanksgiving,'  etc.  (Ps  50'"-),  or  in  '  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  lord.  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand  .  .  .  the  Lord  shall  send  the  rod,'  etc 
(IIO"-).  In  other  passages  where  the  first  person 
alternates  with  the  third,  we  observe  the  language 
of  God  passing  into  that  of  His  interpreter.  An 
indisputable  example  of  this  transition  is  found  in 
the  words  '  I  will  command  the  clouds  that  they 
rain  no  tain  upon  it,  for  the  vineyard  of  the  LORt 
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is,'  etc.  (I*  S"-).  So  also  in  '  Mine  anger  in  their 
destmction  .  .  .  the  LORD  of  Hosts  shall  stir  up,' 
etc  (10»'-  etc.,  cf.  StUistik,  pp.  249-256). 

(fi)  Another  phenomenon  very  frequently  met 
with  in  the  OT  is  the  transition  from  plural  to 
ringular,  and  vice  versd.  For  instance,  we  read 
•And  ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for  an  ordinance 
to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for  ever'  (Ex  l^J-^*"). 
There  '  all  the  congregation  of  Israel '  (v.»),  which 
in  w.»-**»  is  addressed  by  the  plural  'your,'  is 
treated  in  as  a  singular,  and  this  singular  has 
probably  at  the  same  time  an  individualizing 
force,  and  a  warm  parenetic  tone.  But  the  reader 
of  the  OT  is  not  misled  thereby,  for  this  transi- 
tion meets  him  very  frequently  ;  e.g.  Ex  IS*""  20** 
etc.,  Dt  6>*  etc.,  Jg  12»,  Ps  IV'^  ('  a  lion'),  Is  sa*" 
(where  'them'  instead  of  'him'  has  a  levelling 
effect),  Mai  2^*  ('yet  ye  say  ...  the  Lord  hath 
been  witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy 
youth ') etc  ;  cf,  StUistik,  pp.  232-238. 

{y)  Still  less  surprising  is  the  sudden  transition 
from  one  subject  to  another.  The  first  instance  of 
this  is  met  with  in  the  words  '  When  the  sons  of 
God  came  in  nnto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 
bare  children  to  them '  (Gn  6*).  This  example  is 
more  difficult  in  the  Hebrew  text,  where  there  is 
no  equivalent  for  'they,'  and  the  verb  vcUld^ 
might  also  mean  'beget'  and  be  connected  with 
the  'sons  of  Giod.'  The  next  example  is  'Grod 
shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem'  (9").  Here  'God'  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  'shall  dwell,'  for  He  has  been  already 
extolled  in  v.'*'  as  the  ally  of  Sliem.  The  same 
phenomenon  appears  in  'And  he  believed  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 
i'  (IS").    There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  this 


rapid  change  of  subjects  (cf.  Stilistik,  p.  257  f.), 
seeing  that  it  is  favoured  by  the  so-called  Chias- 
mos,  of  which  an  excellent  specimen  is  presented 
by  the  words  'And  the  Loed  had  respect  to  Abel 
and  his  offering,  but  nnto  Cain  and  his  offering 
he  had  no  respect'  (Gn4*^'»).  Here  the  words 
that  come  first  in  v.***  correspond  to  those  that 
form  the  conclusion  of  v."*.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  with  which  v.**  closes  and  the  words 
that  commence  v.**  are  closely  akin.  It  is  readily 
explicable  psychologically  that  similar  ideas 
should  be  treated  at  the  end  of  one  sentence  and 
directly  afterrrards  at  the  beginning  of  a  second. 
Henoe  Chiasmus  is  an  extremely  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  OT.  Here  are  a  few  further  instances : 
'  The  Lord  knoweth  the  wav  of  the  righteous,  but 
the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish '  (Ps  1*^) ; 
'  Why  do  the  nations  rage,  and  the  peoples  imagine 
a  vain  thing?'  (Ps  2^) ;  '  It  was  full  of  judgment, 
righteousness  lodged  in  it'  (Is  1")  j  'The  vineyard 
of  the  LoBO  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant'  (5').  An 
exceedingly  instructive  example  is  furnished  by 
the  words  :  '  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and 
make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  tueir  eyei ;  lest 
they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  heart'  {Is  6>°).  Here  a 
threefold  correspondence  may  be  observed.  A 
number  of  other  examples  wUl  be  found  in  Stil- 
istik, pp.  145-148. 

None  of  the  above  phenomena,  as  they  are 
psychologically  explicable,  diminish  the  perspicuity 
of  the  style  of  Scripture,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  devices  whereby  its  clearness  is  inerettsed. — 

The  first  place  amongst  these  is  held  by  the 
Simile.  What  a  bright  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
number  of  Abraham's  descendants  by  the  declara- 
tion that  they  shall  be  '  like  the  dust  of  the  earth ' 
(Gn  13»*  28"),  or  '  as  the  sand  which  is  npon  the 
seashore '  (22"  32"),  or  '  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven ' 
(1S>  22"  26<  etc)  I  How  clearly  defined  is  the 
victory  of  the  theoentio  king  by  the  words  '  Thou 


shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  voosd' 
(Ps  2*) !  With  what  terrible  distinctness  the 
persecutor  stands  before  our  eyes  when  it  is  said 
'  lest  he  tear  my  soul  like  a  lion '  (7*  10*  17")  I  The 
few  words  '  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard' 
(Is  1*)  describe  the  situation  of  besieged  Jerusalem 
more  clearly  than  could  have  been  done  in  a  series 
of  sentences.  With  what  a  shuddering  feeling  we 
hear  the  words  '  In  that  day  they  shall  roar  agunst 
them  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea '  (6**)  I  W  e  will 
only  note,  further,  the  characteristic  words  spoken 
of  Ahaz,  '  His  heart  was  moved  as  the  trees  of  the 
forest  are  moved  with  the  wind '  (7*). — ^A  special 
form  of  the  Simile  is  the  Example.  For  instance, 
when  it  is  said  *  We  have  sinned  with  our  fathers 
.  .  .  our  fathers  understood  not  thy  wonders  in 
Egypt,'  etc.  (Ps  lOe*^),  this  is  equivalent  to  '  We 
have  sinned  like  our  fathers,'  etc  The  rapdStiyita 
or  Exemplum  is  merely  a  Simile  introduced  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  £xami)le  is  rare  in  the  OT, 
there  being  hardly  any  more  instances  of  it  than 
the  following :  Mai  2'*  (Abraham),  Ps  99*  (Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Samuel),  106*x-  (Pbinehas),  Neh  13" 
(Solomon).  Later  generations  bad  much  more 
occasion  to  introduce  characters  from  earlier  his- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  encouragement  or  of 
warning.  The  following  are  cited  as  exam]tlee  for 
imitation :  Abraham,  Moses,  and  others  in  the 
'  Praise  of  Famous  Men,'  Sir  44  ff.,  in  Jth  4"  8"«-,  . 
or  in  1  Mac  2°'-^ ;  David  as  a  pattern  of  self- 
restraint  (cf.  2  8  23")  in  4  Mao  3»-" ;  the  queen  of 
the  south  (».«.  Saba)  in  Mt  12" ;  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  in  Lk  4"  etc  We  have,  held  up  to  warn- 
ing :  the  Egyptians  in  Wis  17'^ ;  the  Sodomites 
in  Mt  10"  1 1*"- ;  Lot's  wife,  that  luniiieior  ivurroiCTtt 
^uxfl*  (Wis  10')  in  Lk  17" ;  Theudas  and  others  in 
Ac  etc  The  OT  is  somewhat  richer  in  in- 
stances of  the  Example,  if  we  include  those  that 
are  drawn  from  the  animal  world.  When,  e.g., 
we  read  '  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,'  etc  (Is  1*), 
what  is  this  but  an  example  which  puts  man  to 
shame  T  Similar  is  the  force  of  the  saying  *  The 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  his  appointed  times,' 
etc.  (Jer  8'),  and  every  one  is  famdiar  with  the 
call  'Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slnggard,  consider  her 
ways  and  be  wise '  (Pr  6').  For  further  instances 
see  Stilistik,  p.  78  f.— Closely  akin  to  the  Example 
is  the  Proverb.  For  the  function  of  the  latter  is 
simply  to  describe  the  usual  working  of  an  Ex- 
ample It  must,  however,  suffice  here  to  note  the 
hign  value  of  the  Proverb  as  a  device  for  lending 
vividness  to  a  description.  For  further  details, 
see  art.  Proverb  in  vol.  iv. — While,  on  the  one 
hand,  shortened  forms  of  the  Simile  may  be  seen 
in  the  Example  and  the  Proverb,  this  tigoie  of 
speech  assumes,  on  the  other  hand,  expanded  forma 
in  the  Parable  and  the  Fable,  as  well  as  in  those 
passages  of  the  OT  which  may  be  called  Para- 
myths.  These  three  species  of  pictoiesque  descrip- 
tion are  explained  in  the  art.  Parable  (in  OT)  m 
vol.  iiL 

The  second  principal  stylistic  device  for  illus- 
trative ends  is  the  Metaphor  and  its  cognates. 
The  source  of  the  metaphor  is  a  vivid  simultane- 
ous contemplation  of  the  main  elements  in  two 
notions.  For  instance,  the  notions  of  joy  and  of 
light  are  naturally  combined,  because  Both  exer- 
cise a  liberative  and  elevating  influence  npon  the 
health  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  nnhappinees 
and  darkness  both  weigh  man  down,  as  it  were. 
Thus  we  explun  sayings  like  the  following :  '  Thou 
wilt  light  my  candle,  the  Lord  my  Grod  will  en- 
lighten my  darkness'  (Ps  18").  For  the  same 
reason,  a  Rorrowful  period  in  one's  life  is  described 
as  a  passing  '  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death '  (23*).  So  we  read  '  The  people  that  sat  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light '  (Is  9*),  i.e.  tinj 
shall  attain  to  political  freedom  and  deliTeranea 
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bom  guilt  and  sin.  In  a  similar  way  '  fire '  could 
be  an  expression  for  'anger,'  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  words  '  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  burned '  (Is  24").  The  '  dew '  was  qnite  natur- 
ally used  as  a  symbol  for  a  great  many  phenomena 
of  a  cheerful  order,  so  that  there  is  no  diiiicalty 
in  understanding  the  expression  in  Ps  110*  '  Thou 
bast  the  dew  of  thy  yoatu '  (lit.  '  Like  the  dew  are 
thy  young  men ').  On  the  other  hand,  the '  floods ' 
and  similar  expressions  stand  for  hosts  of  foes  (Ps 
|g«i>.ui>  etc.).  The  'earthquake'  may  point  an 
allusion  to  political  disturbances,  as  in  '  Thou  hast 
made  the  earth  to  tremble,'  etc.  (Ps  60^').  The 
'  rock '  is  an  equally  natural  figure  for  a  place  of 
refuge  (Ps  87*  '  He  shall  set  me  up  upon  a  rock '), 
as  '  depth '  is  for  catastrophe  or  misfortune  (Ps  6^ 
'I  am  come  into  deep  waters';  cf.  v.'*^  and  130* 
'Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee').  Re- 
garded from  another  point  of  view,  the  'deep'  was 
naturally  employed  as  a  symbol  of  the  inexnaust- 
ible  and  nn&thomable.  Hence  we  read,  '  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches,'  etc.  (Ko  11",  of.  2  Co  S"),  and 
for  the  same  reason  '  deep '  in  the  sense  of  *  mys- 
terious' is  used  of  the  heart  (Ps  M*",  Jth  S")  or 
of  the  lip,  i.e.  the  speech  (Is  33",  Ezk  3«-).  Thus 
'to  be  deep'  is  equivalent  to  'to  be  unfathomable' 
(Ps92^  'and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep'),  and  a 
matter  that  is  incomprehensible  is  compared  to 
the  greatprimeval  flood  (n^]  tinrf  Ps  36*  '  a  great 
deep^). — ^Tne  number  of  combinations  of  pheno- 
mena from  the  different  spheres  is  almost  endless. 
We  can  note  only  a  few  of  them.  '  Shield'  is  an 
expression  for  'protector'  (Gn  15'  etc.),  and  '  star' 
is  a  beautiful  figure  for  a  conquering  hero  (Nu  24^'' 
'There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob' ;  cf.  Is  14>*, 
Dn  8"*,  Rev  22",  and  Ovid,  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  m.  iiL 
2, '  O  sidns  Fabiie,  Maxime,  gentis ').  '  The  waten,' 
again,  stands  for  hostile  troops  (Ps  121*,  Is  8*,  Rev 
17'  etc),  and  'branch'  for  ' descendant '  (Ps  SO"*, 
Is  11'  60"  etc.). — From  the  sphere  of  animated 
nature  we  have  '  lion '  as  a  honorific  title  for  a 
stronghero  (Gn  49*  '  Jndah  is  a  lion's  whelp,'  cf. 
2S  etc.);  and  'goats'  might  be  symbolic 
either  of  leaders  of  the  people  (Is  14*,  where  the 
Heb.  is  'all  the  goats  of  the  earth';  cf. 

Zee  10*),  or  of  refractory  elements  in  the  com- 
munity (Ezk  34") ;  while  'sheep'  was  an  honour- 
able designation  for  gentle  and  pious  men  (Ps  79" 
100*,  Is  53:',  Ezk  36",  Mt  2B»«-,  Jn  10"  etc).  The 
expression  'on  eagles'  wings'  |Ex  19*)  portrays  the 
triumphant  fashion  of  the  Divine  intervention  in 
the  eoozae  of  histoir  (cf.  Dt  32'>.  Ps  17*^).— Lastly, 
certain  objects  in  tne  inanimate  sphere  were  often 
regarded  as  if  they  had  life^  and  even  as  if  they 
were  homan  beinga.  Thus  the  blood  has  a  voice 
attributed  to  it  m  the  words  'The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  Uood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground ' 
(Gn  4'*) ;  and  when  the  prophet  says,  '  Hear,  O 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth'  (Is  1*),  this  only 
falls  short  otpermmification.  The  same  figure  may 
be  observed  in  the  call  to  ships  to  howl  (Is  23') ;  and 
in  the  paosages  where  it  is  said  that '  the  stone  shall 
ay  out  of  the  wall'  (Hab  2"),  or  that  'if  these 
should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immedi- 
ately cry  out'  (Lk  19"),  how  vividly  the  scene 
presents  itself  to  our  eyes  I  Since  metaphorical 
expressions  portray,  as  it  were,  to  our  eyes  a 
spiritual  process,  they  readily  combine  to  form 
whole  pictures.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
'The  whole  bead  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint;  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the 
head,'  etc.  (Is  l"-) ;  and  another  in  '  There  shall 
come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
Imuich  shall  grow  out  of  his  rooto'  (11').  A  con- 
tinned  series  of  metaphorical  expressions  of  this 
kind  receives  the  name  of  Allegory.  This  figure 
meets  us  m  the  Song  of  Sk>ngs,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  words  'I  sat  down  under  his  (i.<.  my  be- 


loved's) shadow  with  great  delii^ht,  and  bis  fruit 
was  sweet  to  my  taste'  (2*),  or  m  'A  garden  en- 
closed is  my  sister,'  etc.  (4'^''-,  cf.  7"-),  but  it  is  not 
the  case  that  the  whole  Song  is  an  allegorical 
poem  regarding  the  Messiah  and  His  Church  (cf. 
further,  StUistik,  pp.  94-110,  and  art.  iSoNO  OF 
SoNos  in  vol.  iv.). 

2.  The  Biblical  writers  naturally  desire  to  give 
their  words  the  highest  possible  degree  of  «m- 
phasis.  It  is  this  aim  that  gives  rise  to  not  a  few 
characteristic  features  of  the  style  of  Scripture. 
— (o)  The  employment  of  a  prospective  pronoun, 
as  in  'This  is  that  night  of  the  Lord  to  be  ob- 
served,' etc.  (Ex  12^);  'I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now,'  etc.  (Nu  24"),  the  effect  in  this  last  instance 
lieing  to  awaken  strongly  the  interest  in  the  star 
whicn  is  then  mentioned.  So  also  'Thou  shalt 
not  go  thither  unto  the  land  which  I  give,'  etc. 
(Dt32»2);  'the  Most  High  himself  jPsST");  'to 
this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,' 
etc.  (Is  66*;  cf.  Slilistik,  p.  163  f.).— (6)  Emphasis 
is  sought,  again,  by  the  repetition  of  one  and  the 
same  expression,  giving  birth  to  the  so-called 
Epizenxis.  The  list  of  its  occurrences  beg^s  with 
'  Abraham,  Abraham '  (Gn  22"),  and  is  continued 
in  the  following :  '  the  red,  the  red '  (25*"  AV '  that 
same  red  pottage ') ;  '  J acob,  Jacob '  (46*) ;  '  Amen, 
Amen'  (Nu  5«,  Ps  41"  72"  89",  Neh  8«);  'of 
justice,  justice'  (Dt  16"  AV  'altogether  just')- 
'Come  out,  come  out'  (2S16');  'My  God,  my 
God '  (Ps  22') ;  '  Return,  return '  (Ca  6*) ;  '  peace, 
peace '  (Is  26*,  where  AV  has  '  perfect  peace,'  al- 
though it  rettiins  '  peace,  peace '  m  67*j  Jer  6"  8"); 
'  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people '  (Is  40') ;  '  Ho^ 
ho'  (Zee  2*  etc.;  cf.  StUUilc,  p.  155 f.).  A 
specially  high  degree  of  emphasis  was  naturally 
expressed  by  the  thrice-repeated  employment  of  a 
word.  This  is  seen  in  'Holy,  holy,  holy  is  tiie 
LOBD  of  Hosts'  (Is  6*);  or  'The  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord'  (Jer 7*);  or  'O  earth,  earth,  earth'  (22»); 
or  'I  will  overturn, overturn,  overturn  it '  (Ezk  21"); 
or '  The  Lord  revengeth,'  etc  (Nah  1*).  The  same 
emphatic  rmetition  occurs  also  with  the  conjunc- 
tions, as  when  the  words  'We  will  arise  and  go 
and  live  and  not  die '  (Gn  43*)  famish  us  with  a 
speaking  picture  of  anxious  impatience.  Again, 
the  double  use  of  the  conditional  particle  in  '  If 
ye  have  done  truly  .  .  .  and  if  ye  have  dealt  weu 
with  Jerubbaal'  (Jg  9'*)  serves  very  well  aa  a 
reminder  that  the  point  was  open  to  question. 
Once  more,  to  indicate  how  well  deserved  a  pun- 
ishment was,  we  have  a  repeated '  because,  because' 
(Ps  116'^);  or  'for,  for'  (Is  1"^);  or  'therefore, 
therefore'  (S"*^'*);  or  'for,  for'  (Jer  48"»'>  etc  ; 
cf.  StUistik,  p.  169). — Emphasis  is  also  aimed  at  in 
such  words  as  '  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thv  father's  bouse' 
(Gn  12'),  where  a  series  of  woros  is  so  arranged 
as  to  designate  an  ever-narrowing  circle  of  persons. 
Abraham  must  separate  himself  from  even  the 
most  intimate  circle  of  bis  relations  (cf.  Jos  24*), 
in  order  to  follow  the  Divine  caU.  Such  a  form 
of  expression  is  known  as  a  Climax,  and  examples 
of  it  meet  us  frequently  in  the  Bible.  Here  are  a 
few :  '  His  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield 
royal  dainties'  (Gn49");  'The  children  of  Israel 
have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  how  then  shall 
PharaohhearmeT'(Ex6'*);  'the  day  .  .  .  and  the 
night' (Jobs*);  'ungodly  .  .  .  sinners  .  .  .  scorn- 
ful' (Ps  1') ;  •  my  friend  or  brother '  (36'*) ;  '  Forget 
thy  own  people  and  (even)  thy  father's  house' 
(46">);  'in  the  twilight,  in  the  evening,  in  the 
black  night'  (Pr  7');  'Are  they  Hebrews  .  .  . 
Israelites  .  .  .  seed  of  Abraham  .  .  .  ministers  of 
Christ?'  (2  Co  11*"-);  'which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen,  which  we  have  looked  npon, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,'  etc  (1  Jn  1').  Speci- 
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ally  common  is  the  Climax  in  connexion  with  the 
use  of  numbers :  e.g.  '  He  will  deliver  thee  in  six 
troubles,  yea  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch 
thee '  (Job  5") ;  '  God  hath  spoken  once,  twice  have 
I  heard  this'  (Ps  6-2") ;  'Give  a  portion  to  seven, 
and  also  to  eight'  (Ec  11-);  'two  or  three  .  .  . 
four  or  live '  (Is  17') ;  '  for  three  transgressions  and 
for  four.'  etc.  (Am  i». ••  »•  u. i.  21. *•  •) .  'Of  three 
things  my  heart  is  afraid,  and  before  the  fourth  I 
fear  greatly '  (Sir  26») ;  '  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  my  name,'  etc.  (Mt  IS** ;  of.  Stilistik, 
p.  163  f.).  Quite  similar  is  the  phenomenon  which 
presents  itself  in  such  expressions  as,  'They  go 
from  strength  to  strength '  (Fs  84') ;  '  affording  from 
species  to  species'  (Ps  144"  AV  'all  manner  of 
store ') ;  '  from  wickedness  to  wickedness '  (Sir  13" 
40"),  t.e.  to  ever  new  forms  of  wickedness;  'Add 
iniquity  to  their  iniquity'  (Ps  6ff");  'The  sinner 
heaps  sin  upon  sin '  (Sir  3''  S*) ;  'A  chaste  woman 
shows  grace  npon  grace '  (26" ;  cf.  Jn  1"  '  grace  for 
grace,'  i.e.  ever  self -renewing  grace). 

3.  In  conformity  with  the  nature  of  their  sub- 
jects, the  Biblical  writers  seek  to  invest  their 
language  with  a  high  degree  of  seriousness  and 
dignity.  Both  these  qualities  appear  to  be  pre- 
judiced by  certain  peculiar  forms  of  expression. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Hyperbole,  a  figure  which 
is  undoubtedly  employed  in  the  Bible.  What  is  it 
but  Hyperbole  when  the  posterity  of  Abraham  is 
compared  to  the  sand  upon  the  seashore  (Un  22" 
et<!.)  t  Even  a  theologian  like  Flaoius  admits  this 
(C'lavis  Script.  Soar.  1628,  iL  p.  383 ff.).  But  we 
must  also  assign  to  the  same  category  forms  of 
expression  like  the  following:  ' under -«oery  green 
tree'  (from  Dt  IS*  to  2  Ch  28*) ;  'The  cities  are  gr«at 
and  walled  up  to  heaven'  (Dt  1"  etc.) ;  'though  thou 
set  thy  nest  among  the  stars '  (Ob  *  etc.) ;  '  Saul 
and  Jonathan  were  swifter  than  eagle*  '(2  8  1" 
etc.);  'I  am  a  toorm,'  etc.  (Fs  22';  of.  Stilistik, 
pp.  69-77).  But  the  employment  of  such  expres- 
sions does  not  detract  from  the  seriousness,  not  to 
speak  of  the  truthfulness,  of  the  stvle  of  Scripture. 
'The  Biblical  writers  simply  conformed  in  this 
matter  to  the  usage  of  their  people  and  their  time, 
and  every  hearer  or  reader  of  such  expressions 
knew  in  what  sense  he  must  understand  them. 
Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  examples  of  Utotes  that  occur  in  the 
Bible.  Such  are  the  following :  '  A  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise '  (Ps 
51"),  i.e.  wilt  accept  and  praise;  'The  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench '  (Is  42*),  but  supply  with 
fresh  oil ;  '  He  aetteth  in  a  way  that  is  not  good ' 
(Ps  36') ;  '  Thou,  Bethlehem,  art  not  the  least,'  etc. 
(Mt  2*) ;  '  when  we  were  loithout  strength '  (Ro  5*), 
i.e.  laden  with  sin  and  guilt.  It  is  true  also  of 
these  and  other  expressions  of  a  similar  kind  (cf. 
Stilistik,  pp.  46-60),  that  they  were  not  strange  to 
readers  of  the  Biblical  writings,  but  were  a  well- 
understood  equivalent  for  the  positive  statement 
in  each  case.  The  same  principle  holds  good  of 
the  examples  of  Irony  in  the  Bible.  For  instance, 
we  have  '  Go  and  prosper,'  etc.  (1  K  22"),  an  ironi- 
cal imitation  of  the  words  of  the  false  prophets ; 
'  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall 
die  with  you '  (Job  12') ;  *  It  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe ' 
(1  Co  I") ;  '  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are  rich,'  etc. 
(4»,  cf.  2  Co  12"  11»  12").  The  Biblical  writers 
were  not  afraid  of  prejudicing  the  seriousness  of 
their  utterances  by  resorting  to  Irony,  nor  had 
they  any  occasion  to  be  afraid,  seeing  that  every 
one  knew  to  convert  these  ironical  expresmons  into 
their  opposite.  Hence  we  find  this  figure  employed 
even  in  utterances  attributed  to  God  :  *  Let  tliem 
(the  false  gods)  rise  up  and  help  you '  (Dt  32^) ; 
'  Go  and  cry  to  the  gods  whom  ye  nave  chosen,  let 
them  deliver  you'  (Jg  10");  'and  give  me  to 


know '  (Job  38>»  AV  '  answer  thou  me ') ;  '  Gather 
my  saints  together  unto  me'  (Ps  60»).  Nay.  even 
sayings  of  Jesus  are  reported  which  exhibit  the  use 
of  Irony.  Amongst  these  we  do  not  inolnde  KoBet- 
Sert  ri  Xwrir  xai  imiraieree,  AV  and  RV  '  Sleep 
on  now  and  take  your  rest '  (Mt  26«  II  Mk  14«),  for 
t4  Xoirir  means  '  later,' '  afterwards.'  *  But  Irony 
is  present  (cf.  StilistiJe,  p.  43)  in  the  words  '  Full 
well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  Grod,  that  ye 
may  keep  your  tradition '  (Mk  7').  There  are  othei 
undoubted  occurrences  of  the  same  figure,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Jn  7"  '  Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know 
whence  I  am.'  To  the  Biblical  writers  Irony  was 
simply  what  it  is  to  human  speech  in  general — a 
means  of  heightening  the  effect  of  an  utterance. 
A  similar  intontion  underlies  the  occurrence  of 
Saroaam  in  Scripture.  There  is  a  scoff  in  David's 
question  to  Abner,  'Art  thou  not  a  valiant  mant' 
(1  S  26"),  as  well  as  in  the  exclamation  '  How  hast 
thou  helped  him  that  is  without  power  I'  (Job  26*), 
or  the  statement '  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine  s 
snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  which  is  without  discre- 
tion' (Pr.  11").  Then  there  are  the  numerous 
familiar  passages  in  which  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
are  the  object  of  satirical  persiflage :  '  Elijah 
mocked  them  and  said.  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god, 
either  he  is  talking,'  etc  (1  K  18»;  cf.  Ps  116«», 
Is  40"  et&).  We  have  similar  instances  of  satire 
in  the  question  'Is  this  the  city  that  men  called  tiie 
perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth !' 
(La  2") ;  in  the  aftrmation  '  They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a  physician '  (Mt  9") ;  and  in  the  indig- 
nant substitution  of  'concision'  (icaraTxyti))  for 
'circumcision'  (rcpiTtya})  in  Ph  3*  (cf.  Stilistik, 
pp.  42-46).  The  Biblical  writers,  in  short,  avail 
themselves  of  all  natural  meane  of  reaching  their 
end,  to  teach  and  to  warn  men.  In  this  respect  as 
in  others  tJieir  heart  was  filled  with  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  apostle  in  the  woHs  'I  desire  to 
change  my  voice  (Gal.  4*). 

4.  The  writers  of  Scripture  son«lit  to  give  to 
their  words  that  ennobling  effect  which  springs 
from  regard  to  purity  or  chastity.  Of  this  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  positive  traces  in  the  so- 
called  Enphemiama  such  as  the  following :  '  Adam 
knew  Eve  his  wife'  (Gn  4'-«;  cf.  v."  IV- *  24>« 
as»>,  NuSl'*-*,  Jg  11"  19«»  21>"-,  1  8  1",  1  K  I*. 
Mt  1",  Lk  1**);  "The  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men'  (Gn  6*;  of.  1«»  19"  29" 
30«.  M  ggJ.  B.  etc.,  Ps  61""  ete.) ;  'eome  near  her' 
(Gn  20*,  Lv  18",  Dt  22",  Is  8»,  Ezk  18*) ;  '  to  touch 
her'  (Gn  20»,  Pr  6*»,  1  Co  7') ;  'lie  unth'  (Gn  19" 
aei"  30"^  34«- '  35«  eto.) ;  '  Thou  wentest  up  to  thy 
father's  bed '  (49*) ;  '  discover  his  fathsrs  skiH ' 
(Dt  22*°  27'°) ;  '  she  eateth,'  sud  of  the  adulteress 
(Pr  30" ;  cf.  Stilistik,  p.  39) ;  '  Let  the  husband 
render  unto  the  wife  due  benevolence'  (I  Co  7*). 
Another  series  is  represented  by  euphemistio  ex- 
pressions like  the  following:  'the  nakedness' {Gn 
W;  Ex  20»«  28",  Lv  18««-  20"«-,  1  8  20",  Is  47», 
La  1",  Ezk  16'«-  22"  23") ;  '  her  young  one  that 
Cometh  out  from  between  her  feet '  (Dt  28") ;  '  he 
covereth  his  feet '  (Jg  3»«,  1  S  24»,  cf.  Is  7") ;  'Jteeh' 
(Lv  15*^  "  16*  Ezk  16"  23"  44'  etc  ;  cf.  Stilistii, 
pp.  36-38). — There  are  only  a  few  passages  where 
It  appears  to  us  that  Uie  Biblical  writers  might 
have  shown  a  little  more  reserve  in  dealing  with 
'  the  secrets'  (Dt  26").  We  have  no  exception  to 
take  to  those  instances  in  which  'shame'  is 
employed  (la  20*  47*),  for  this  is  stUl  a  veiled 
epithet.  But  the  impression  of  a  want  of  delicacy 
is  given  by  modes  of  speech  like  the  following : 
'He  liftoth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,'  etc 
(1  S  2^) ;  '  I  did  cast  them  out  as  the  dirt  in  the 
atreeta '  (Ps  18") ;  '  Thou  didst  make  us  as  the  off- 

•  The  pnnnt  writer  in  his  StiHtlik  (p.  tS)  uitioil»ted  Pro- 
fessor Potwiii  (see  Expo$.  Timu,  Aug.  1901,  p.  tSI),  nbo  il«riitll 
denies  the  presence  o(  Irony  In  tiie  kbove  passagCL 
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•coaling,'  etc  (La  3",  1  Co  4>*) ; '  Dost  thou  pnrsae 
after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea?'  (1  S  24") ;  'Am  I 
a  dog's  head?'  (2S  3»);  'a  dead  dog'  (9»  11'); 
'The  carcass  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth '  (2  K  9^) ;  '  They  made  it  a 
draoght-hoose'  (1(F);  'that  they  may  eat  their 
own  dung,'  etc.  (18"  I  Is  36") ;  'They  became  as 
dang  for  the  earth '  (Ps  83").  Two  facte,  however, 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  with  reference  to 
•uch  modes  of  expression.  In  the  first  place,  they 
•re  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  earlier  times, 
and  were  not  so  repugnant  to  men  then  as  they  are 
to  OS.  But,  farther,  the  choice  of  snch  strong  ex- 
pressions served  in  some  of  the  passages  in  qnestion 
to  increase  the  emphasis  of  the  prophetic  dennncia- 
tion.  This  latter  point  of  view  helps  ns  also  to 
explain  and  to  excuse  certain  passages  in  Ezekiel, 
notably  IV-  and  23"-.  We  may  assume  that  in 
these  passages  the  idolatry  of  Israel  is  described 
in  sactt  detail  as  ddnlteiy,  in  ordef  to  deter  sub- 
sequent generations  from  a  repetition  of  this  sin. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
prophet  could  equally  have  achieved  his  purpose 
by  a  different  method  of  treatment.  In  like  manner, 
the  description  of  the 'navel'  and  the  'belly'  of 
the  Shulammite  (Ca  7*"')  is  somewhat  too  realistic. 

5.  The  Biblical  writers  are  by  no  means  indiit'er- 
ent  to  euphony  in  their  style. 

fa)  The  very  first  words  of  the  OT  furnish 
evidence  of  tms,  the  Heb.  words  blreahtth  bdr& 
('In  the  beginning  created')  being  an  instance  of 
the  first  means  ot  securing  euphony,  namely  Al- 
literation. Other  instances  of  it  are  found  in 
N6nh  yitiahdmenil  'Noah  shall  comfort  us'  (Gn 
5") ;  tnemen  shimekha  '  ointment  thy  name '  (Ca 
1*) ;  'AphSr  va-'epher  'dost  and  ashes'  (6n  18", 
Job  301*  42«t ,  mihihom  wishdrak  '  shall  be  as- 
tonished and  shall  hiss '  (1  K  9>,  Jer  ig>  49"  60") ; 
ntnha  wH-tOsdn  'joy  and  gladness'  (Est  8'"-) ;  hdd 
wi-hOdar  'honour  and  majesty'  (Job  40**,  Ps  21° 
B6*  I  1  Ch  16",  Ps  104>  111')  i  thSmtr  wa-shayith 
'briers  and  thorns'  (Is  6»  T*"  9"  W  27<) ; 

vi-simia  'gladness  and  joy'  (Is  22>*  35" 
61");  »Md  iBil-theter  'desolation  and  destruc- 
tion '  (la  61"  60^  60") ;  shommu  ihdmayim  '  Be 
astonished,  O  heavens*  (Jer  2");  IjfOfim  ^frU 
'  shall  reap  thorns '  (12") ;  »ar{r)ehem  fOririm '  their 
princes  are  revolters'  (Hos  9"),  eta  etc;  oiuufmr 
tvrtip  •  this  day  a  Saviour '  (Lk  2"). 

(i)  In  other  passages  we  meet  with  expressions 
like  tohH  wO-bShU  '  waste  and  void '  (Gn  l'-*,  Jer  4"). 
These  words  exhibit  what  is  called  Assonance,  a 
phenomenon  which  recurs  in  fdrer  u-m6r«  '  stnbbom 
and  lebellioas'  (Dt  21"  etc) ;  '6>jeb  v)i-'6reb  'the 
enemy  and  the  lier  in  wait '  (Ezr  8") ;  nitHy  ||  ke^y 
'forgiven'  |  'covered'  (Ps  32');  zOdCn  ||  kaldn 
•priae'll  'shame'  (Pr  11');  h6y  g6y  'Ah  nation' 
ris  1«) ;  «  n  y6pht  '  burning'  II  '  beauty '  (3»«) ; 
k6d6  '  Ah  his  glory '  (Jer  22") ;  ^xtFoi  '  mastic ' 
sad  T/unt  'holm'  ^ns  •*•");  Kni»S>»  'beasts'  and 
mirCim  '  birds '  (1  Co  IS*).  In  a  good  many  in- 
stances Alliteration  and  Assonance  are  combmed : 
ltd'  wd  n&d  '  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond '  (Gn  4^^  "); 
^ayin  '  Cain '  and  kanttht  •  I  have  gotten '  (Gn  4>) ; 
K(nt  •  Kenites '  and  j^n  '  nest '  (Nu  24") ;  '  Achan ' 
and  '  Achor '  (Jos  7**) ;  the  frequently  recurring 
'Cherethites  and  Pelethites'  (2  S  8"  16"  20^  1  K 
«,  I  Ch  18") ;  'am  •atta  '  thou,  now'  (1  K  21'); 
•OntyyS  ('poor ')  'AndthOth  (la  10") ;  '  Jezfeel '  and 
'  Israel '  (Hos  1'),  etc  ;  ropyela  '  fornication '  and 
wolnipia  'wickedness'  (Ko  1");  ij>06vov  'envy'  and 
^ov  '  murder '  (ib. ),  etc ;  cf.  Stilistik,  pp.  287-295. 

(e)  The  superlative  degree  of  this  harmony  of 
elements  in  style  is  observable  in  such  collocations 
as  the  following:  mtyyakktrem  toayyithnakker 
■and  he  knew  them,  and  made  himself  strange' 
(Gn  42^^) ;  vn  -  hdsMmmdtht  .  .  .  wi  •  thamimiX 
'and  I  will  bring  into  desolation  .  .  .  and  they 


shall  be  astonished '  (Lv  26") ;  »hd'&  « -  mlAffa 
'desolate  and  waste'  (Job  30'  88",  Zeph  1",  Six 
51'°°) ;  '(m  16  ta'dtntnH  kt  Id  tTamenii  'if  ve  will 
not  believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  established' 
(Is  7") ;  mus&d  mris(»)ad  'of  founded  foundation' 
(28").  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  of 
this  species  of  Euphony,  which  is  nsniJly  called 
Paronomasia  or  Annominatlo.  The  nnmber  is 
particularly  increased  by  the  verv  frequent  ex- 
planations of  Proper  Names,  whicn  form  a  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  historical 
books.  In  Genesis  we  have  the  following  combina- 
tions :  'AdamA  '  tillable  land '  and  '&ddm  '  man 
(Adam) '  (Gn  Z') ;  'itksM  '  woman '  and  'tah  '  man ' 
(v.a);  sh^ih  'Seth'  and  shdth  'hath  appinted' 
(4");  yapht  'shall  enlarge'  and  Ydpneth  'Ja- 
pheth'  (9"),  etc;  cf.  Stilistik,  p.  296.  Elsewhere 
m  the  OT  we  have  the  following  examples  of 
Paronomasia:  M6she  'Moses'  ana  mathitht  'I 
drew'  (Ex  2"1;  Lewt  'Levi'  and  yillSwA  •tkev 
may  be  joined  (Nu  18') ;  Mara  and  Mmar  '  hatn 
dealt  bitterly '  (Ru  l**) ;  'Edom  and  'Oddm  '  red '  (Is 
63"-) ;  Jerusalem  and  shilumtm  '  wholly'  (Jer  13"): 
Sokmon  and  shalOm  '  peace '  (1  Ch  22^) ;  Uirpot  and 
virpa  (Mt  16'«),  etc.;  cf.  StUistik,  pp.  296-298. 

{d)  Euphony  is  aimed  at  alao  by  making  the 
same  words  recur  at  certain  intervals.  The  various 
nttances  that  thus  arise  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  following  groups  of  examples:  (a)  barHkh 
'  blessed '  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  number  of 
sentences  in  Dt  28*^.  This  usage  is  called  Ana- 
phora,  and  we  note  it  also,  for  instance,  in  the 
^drdr  '  cursed '  with  which  vv."-"  commence ;  cf. 
also  '  I  will  sing  ...  I  will  sing '  ( Jg  6') ;  '  Many 
.  .  .  many '  (Ps  3"'-  •*) ;  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates  .  .  .  lift  them  up '  (24'**') ;  '  and  it  was  full 
.  .  .  anditwa8full'(l8  2'*''  «»);  'Woe  .  .  .  woe,' 
etc  (5*  "•"•»-»');  'and  I  wUl  cut  off .  .  .  and  I 
will  cut  off,'  etc.  (Mic  5"»-  ^-  "•) ;  •  ^  11  things  are 
lawful  for  me,  but,  etc  ...  all  th'Ogs  are  lawful 
for  me,  but,'  etc.  (1  Co  6") ;  '  Have  we  not  power 
.  .  .  have  we  not  power  f  (9*'');  'All  our  fathers 
...  and  all  ...  and  all  ...  and  aU'  (lOi"^), 
etc— (fl)  In 'We  perish,  we  all  perish'  (Nu  17"), 
we  find  the  same  expression  repeated  at  the  end  of 
two  successive  sentences — a  method  of  secnring 
Euphonjr  which  is  called  Epiphora.  We  encounter 
it  again  in  the  eleven  times  recurring  '  and  all  the 
people  shall  say  Amen'  of  Dt  27'''";  cf.  "Take 
them  alive  .  .  .  take  them  alive'  (1 K  20^) ;  and 
we  find  at  the  end  of  sentences  repetitions  like  the 
following :  '  the  king  of  glory '  (Ps  24"»'') ;  •  shall 
be  bowed  down '  (Is  ") ;  '  when  he  raiseth  up,' 
etc  (vv."*-"");  'shall  lament  her'  (Ezk  32i«*») ; 
'  as  a  child '  (1  Co  13") ;  'so  am  I '  at  the  close  of 
three  sentences  (2  Co  11");  'in  watcbings  often 
.  .  .  in  fastings  often' (v."),  etc.— (7)  A  superior 
degree  of  Eaphony  ia  sought  by  beginning  one 
sentence  and  closing  another  with  the  same  expres- 
sion. This  so-called  Ploke  is  exemplified  in  '  Creased 
...  in  Israel  .  .  .  they  ceased '  ( Jg  6') ;  '  Blessed 
shall  be  .  .  .  she  sliall  be  blessed'  (v.»") ;  '  He 
lieth  ...  he  lieth'  (Ps  10»);  'Wait  on  the  Lord 
.  .  .  wait'  (!W"^),  etc.;  'Vanity  .  .  .  vanity' 
(Ec  1») ;  '  Hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope '  (Ro  8") ; 
'Rejoice  in  tne  LoRO  .  .  .  rejoice '(fh  4*),  etc.— 
(S)  Specially  frequent  ia  the  attempt  to  secure 
Euphony  by  making  the  same  word  end  one  sen- 
tence and  begin  the  next — the  so-called  Anadi- 
plosls.  The  earliest  example  of  it  in  the  Bible  is 
shOphekh  dam  kd'Oddm  ba'adam  da,m6  yishshS- 
pktkh  '  Whoso  sbeddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
nis  blood  be  shed '  (Gn  9") ;  '  The  kings  came  and 
fought,  then  fought,' etc  (Jg6");  '.  .  .  the  way, 
but  the  way,'  etc.  (Ps  1*^);  'and  gathered  them- 
selves together,  yea  .  .  .  gathered  themselves 
together'  (35"*");  labesh  ('is  clothed'),  liOatA 
(Ps  93>);  Idkhen  yiySlU  M6'ib  U-Mffib  kMoh 
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yiytlU  '  therefore  shall  Moab  howl,  for  Moab  shall 
every  one  howl '  (Is  16'') ;  ha-^  bd,  bd  ha-kif  '  the 
end  is  come,  it  is  come  the  end '  (Ezk  T),  etc. ; 
'  That  which  the  palmerworm  hath  left  hath  the 
locust  eaten,  and  that  which  the  locust  hath  left 
hath  the  cankerworm  eaten,'  etc.  (Jl  1*)  etc.;  '  In 
hiot  was  life,  and  the  life,'  etc.  (Jn  1^-) ;  '  Faith 
cometh  bv  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
Christ'  (Ro  10") J  'He  that  soweth  sparingly, 
sparingly  shall  he  also  reap'  (2  Co  9") :  'The  trying 
of  your  faith  worketh  patience,  but  let  patience/ 
etc.  (Ja  1')  ete.;  cf.  StMstik,  pp.  298-304. 

iv.  Peculiarities  of  style  for  which  a  pre- 
ference IS  SHOWN  BY  PARTICULAR  CLASSES  OF 
SCBIPTUHE  WRITERS.—!.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
Bible  the  so-called  'lower'  style  is  employed,  while 
others  are  marked  by  the  use  of  a  '  higher '  style. 
The  difference  may  lie  observed  even  by  readers  of 
the  Bible  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  Hebrew. 
They  will  note  how  In  certain  portions  of  the  OT 
the  employment  of  metaphorical  expressions  has 
a  special  vogue.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
phrase  'daughter  of  Zion,'  i.e.  the  inhabitants  of 
Zion,  and  at  times  =  Zion  itself.  But  where  do 
we  meet  with  this  phrase  for  the  first  time  in  the 
OT  ?  From  the  beginning  of  Genesis  we  may  read 
straight  on  to  2  K  19"  before  we  encounter  it,  and 
the  passage  just  named  is  the  only  one  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  OT  where  it  occurs.  How 
has  it  found  its  way  here  T  Simply  because  in  this 
passage  we  hare  a  report  of  words  spoken  by 
Isaiah  (cf.  Is  37^,  in  whose  writings  this  and  similar 
phrases  are  found  repeatedly  (1»  1(P- »  16'  22*  23'»- " 
37" ;  of.  [Deutero-l  la  47"*^  »  62^  62').  The  reader 
of  the  English  Bible  may,  further,  remark  how,  for 
instance,  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  beautiful  meta- 

Shors  of  darkness  and  light  are  employed  (S*"*  8" 
"*  etc.),  and  how  at  one  time  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  and  at  another  time  the  Di^-ine  judgments 
figare  in  the  oracles  of  this  prophet  as  irresistible 
floods  (8"-  28"  eto.).  Any  ordinary  reader  of  the 
Bible  will  notice,  again,  now  in  Isaiah  there  are 
far  more  questions  and  exclamations  than  in  the 
Book  of  Kings.  For  instance,  '  How  is  the  faith- 
ful city  become  an  harlot  I'  (1") ;  'Woe  unto  the 
wicked  I '  (3") ;  '  0  niy  people  ! '  (v.") ;  •  Woe  unto 
them!'  etc.  (6^)  j  'Woe  is  me!'  etc.  (6») ;  'Bind 
up  the  testimony  I'  (8");  'Shall  the  axe?'  etc. 
(10");  'This  people  was  not!'  (23").  Nor  can 
the  reader  of  tnis  oook  help  noticing  the  dialogues 
and  monologues  it  contains.  How  lifelike,  for 
instance,  are  the  words '  The  voice  said.  Cry,  and 
he  (the  person  formerly  addressed)  said,  What 
shall  I  cry  T '  followed  by  the  answer  of  the  first 
speaker,  '  All  flesh  is  grass,'  etc  (40*).  The  same 
quality  excites  our  admiration  in  '  Can  a  woman 
forget  her  sucking  child T'  etc;  'Yea,  they  may 
forget  .  .  .  Behold,  I  have,'  eto.  (49"'-l ;  or  in  the 
question  'Wherefore  have  we  fasted,'  etc  (58"), 
etc;  of.  StUistik,  pp.  229-231.  But  the  reader  of 
the  original  text  of  the  OT  will  recognize  much 
more  clearly  still  that  certain  portions  and  even 
whole  books  are  distinguished  from  others  by  a 
higher  style.  He  will  observe  that  many  com- 
ponents of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  are  used  only  in 
certain  passages.  For  instance,  there  is  no  occur- 
rence in  Gn  1-4"  of  Ae'&in  '  give  ear,*  a  synonym 
of  sh&md  'hear'  which  is  used  in  3»-  On  the 
other  hand,  h^&Hn,  which  is  translated  '  hearken ' 
in  4",  recurs  in  the  following  additional  passages : 
Ex  15",  Ntt  23"  (one  of  the  Balaam  oracles),  Dt 
1«  32>,  Jg  5»,  2  Ch  24"  (perhaps  an  imitation  of 
Is  64»),  Neh  9»  (in  a  prayer).  Job  9"  etc,  Ps  5' 
etc.,  Pr  17*,  Is  »  8»  28'^  32"  48»  51*  64»,  Jer  13", 
Hos  6',  Jl  I'.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  word 
Hmra  'speech,'  which  likewise  does  not  occur  prior 
to  Gn  4%  and  after  that  is  preferred  to  its  synonym 
lidbar  only  in  the  following  passages :  £>t  32*  33", 


2  S  22f>,  Ps  W  etc,  Pr  30*,  Is  88>*  S9« 
La  2".  Consequently,  the  choice  of  these  two 
words  snflSces  to  brinjg  Gn  4"  into  connexion  with 
other  portions  of  the  OT  where  the  same  compara- 
tively rare  terms  occur  (cf.  Stiliitik,  fjp.  277-283). 
To  take  other  two  illustoations  of  a  similar  Idnd, 
the  dative  *  to  them '  is  expressed  by  the  usual 
IShim  in  Gn  3"  etc,  but  by  ts.md  in  the  following 
passages:  Gn  s**-"",  Dt  32»»-»  33»,  Job  3"  etc 
(10  times),  Ps  2*  etc.  (21  times),  Pr  23»,  Is  I6*23> 
26'*- "  30»  35"  43»  44»-  »  48"  53' (f).  La  "  4>»- ", 
Hab.  2*.  Again,  'man'  is  expressed  by  'OdOm 
from  Gn  1"  onwards,  but  *in6A  is  the  term  selected 
in  the  Son'^'  of  Moses  (Dt  32")  as  well  as  in  Job  4" 
etc.  (18  times),  Ps  8»  etc  (12  times).  Is  8*  IS'"'* 
24»  S;!"  51'-  '-56^  Jer  20",  2  Ch  14";  ct  the  Aram. 
'inash  in  Ezr  4"  6",  Dn  2"  etc. 

2.  The  portions  of  the  OT  which  are  charao- 
terized  by  the  'higher'  style  embrace  the  two 
categories  of  dddressat  and  poimt.  This  may  be 
noted  clearly  enough,  we  think,  by  oomparing  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  with  one  another. 
For  instance,  Is  reads — 

*  I  hava  noorUhed  and  bioaght  up  cUldna, 

and  they  have  nbelled  agatnit  me. 
The  ox  kmmeth  hie  owner, 
and  the  aa  hie  maater*!  crib : 
but  Israel  doth  not  know, 
mj  people  doth  not  mmlner.' 

Here  we  find  that  peculiar  construction  of  daosea 
to  which,  so  far  as  tJie  present  writer  is  aware,  the 
name  '  parallelismus  membrorum '  was  first  given 
by  Bobert  Lowth  in  the  Fourteenth  of  his  famous 
PrceUctionet  de  poesi  Sebreeorum  (Oxonii,  1753). 
But  thb  ideal  rhythm  (expluned  psychologically 
and  comparatively  in  StUistik,  pp.  307-311)  is  not 
met  witn  everywhere  in  Isaian.  For  instance, 
when  we  read  'When  ye  come  to  appear  before 
me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  to  tread 
my  courts ! '  etc.  (!"*")>  It  would  be  precarions  hera 
to  attribute  to  the  author  an  aim  at  parcUMismut 
memhrorum.  As  little  can  any  such  intention  be 
det«cted  in  sentences  like  'In  that  day  a  man 
shall  cast  his  idob  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship, 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats '  (2*>).  Such  instances 
occur  frequently  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and  if 
these  contain  also  sentences  which  exhibit  the 
parallelismus  membrorum,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  higher  form  of  prose,  as  employed  especi- 
ally by  good  speakers,  was  not  without  a  certain 
kind  of  rhythm.  This  is  pointed  out  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Cicero  in  the  words '  lacerates  primns 
intellexit  etiam  in  soluta  oratione,  dum  versum 
eiiugerea,  modum  tamen  et  numerum  quendam 
oportere  servari '  {Brutus,  viii.  32) ;  and  we  find 
a  confirmation  of  bis  statement  when  we  examine 
the  opening  words  of  bis  own  First  Oration  a^nst 
Catilme  :  '  Quousque,  tandem,  abutere,  Catilina, 
patientia  nostra?  Qoamdiu  etiam  furor  iste  tuus 
nos  eludet  ?  Quem  ad  finem  sese  e£frenata  iactabit 
andacia?'  The  word  nMP,  indeed,  means  liter- 
ally 'speaker'  (cf.  the  present  writer's  Offen- 
barungsbegriff  des  AT,  i.  71-78),  and  prophecies 
as  such  could  be  co-ordinated  with  the  productions 
of  poets  only  if  aU  prophetical  utterances  bore 
upon  them  the  characteristic  marks  of  poetical 
compositions.  But  no  one  would  venture  to  assert 
thb,  for  instance,  of  Zee  1-8  or  of  the  Books  of 
Haggai  and  MalachL  The  last-named  portions  of 
the  OT  lack  even  those  elements  of  the  higher 
diction  described  above,  (1).  Further,  the  author 
of  Ps  74'  did  not  count  himself  a  prophet^  for 
he  says  expressly  of  the  age  in  which  ue  lived, 
'There  b  no  more  any  prophet'  (see,  further, 
StUistik,  p.  318  f.). 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  OT  prophecies  b 
that  they  begin  with  a  Divine  utteiance,  which  they 
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then 


go  on  to  develop.  For  instance,  the  Book  of 
h  oontaine  at  the  outset  God's  declaration  '  I 


have  nourished  and  brought  op  children,'  etc. 
(tt.*^*),  whidi  the  prophet  as  God's  interpreter 
(Sf*^)  then  illustrates  in  detail.  Note  the  words 
<3Aey  have  forsaken  the  LORD,'  et&  (l^**),  and 
'Unless  the  LOBD  ofHo*t»  had  left  <w  '  etc.  (v.*). 
Many  similar  instances  will  be  found  in  Stiltttii, 
p.  255  f.  Another  pecnliaritv  of  the  style  of  the 
Prophets  is  that  many  of  tnem  commence  with 
censure,  then  speak  of  the  punishment  of  the  im- 

Senitent,  and  dose  with  the  announcement  of 
eliverance  for  the  godly.   This  order  is  found. 


for  instance,  in  Am  7'-9*  [on  9»-"aee  Driver,  Joel 
and  Amos,  pp.  119-128],  Hoe  1*-^,  Is  l»-2«  2»-4«, 
Mic  4«- etc. 

The  true  relation  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel  to 
poetry  consists,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  in  the  circumstance  that  here  and  there 
they  intersperse  their  addresses  with  poetical  com- 
positions. Thus  in  Is  6^"*  we  have  a  ^  song '  about 
the  vineyard  of  Jahweh,  and  specially  frequent  are 
passages  which  reproduce  thernythm  of  the  lament 
for  the  dead  (the  ^nd).  This  rhythm,  which  re- 
sembles the  elegiac  measure  of  the  Romans,  is  heard 
in  such  passages  as  Am  6*— 

•The  virgin  of  Isnal  is  fallen, 

she  ihaU  no  more  rise, 
8h*  Is  tomken  upon  her  luid, 

there  ia  none  to  r>iie  her.' 

The  same  rhythm  is  found  also  in  the  Prayer  of 
Hezekiah  in  Is  38'*'**.  Another  '  elegy '  occurs  in 
Jer 

'  And  I  will  nuke  Jerusalem  beapa, 
and  a  den  of  dragons. 
And  I  will  make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolata, 
without  an  inhabitant.' 

And  such  'elegies'  recur  in  v.»,  Ezk  IV- ^  26" 
('How  art  thou  destroyed,'  etc.)  27»»-"  28'"'- 
32«ff.  i«.  w«..  gee,  further,  art.  POETKY,  vol.  iv.  p.  6. 

3.  The  structue  of  the  other  poetical  parts  oi  the 
OT  (cf.  'inii '  my  works,'  mr'  i(.  Ps  45')  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  But  certain  conclusions  may  be  aflSrmed 
with  confidence,  and  the  first  of  these  is  that  the 
rhythm  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetiv  does  not  consist 
in  the  alternation  of  short  and  lon^  syllablee. 
W.  Jones  held,  indeed  {Poeteos  Anatiae  Com- 
mentarii,  London,  1774,  cap.  iL),  that  the  poems  of 
tiie  OT  exhibit  a  regular  succession  of  syllables  of 
diherent  quantity,  such  as  we  find  in  Araoic  poems. 
Bat  he  was  able  to  prove  his  point  only  by  altering 
the  punctuation  and  by  allowing  the  Hebrew  poets 
great  freedom  in  the  matter  of  prosody.  The  con- 
cluMon  on  this  subject  reached  by  the  present 
writer  in  StUittik  (p.  341)  is  maintained  also  hy 
Sievers  (§  58) :  '  Hebrew  metre  is  not  quantitative 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  classical.'  Hence  it  is 
DOW  admitted  in  all  the  more  recent  litwature  on 
Hebrew  poetrv,  that  the  rhythm  of  the  latter  is 
based  opon  tne  alternation  of  unaccented  and 
accented  syllables.  Still  there  are  various  nitancet 
to  be  observed  in  the  views  held  by  those  -who 
have  investigated  this  subject.  G.  Bickell  {Metri- 
«.»  BMicce  Regulte,  etc.,  1879,  etc.)  holds  that '  the 
metrical  accent  falls  regularly  upon  every  second 
syllable.'  But,  in  order  to  make  this  law  apply  to 
the  Psalms,  he  has  either  removed  or  added  some 
2600  vowel  syllables  and  proposed  some  3811 
changes,  as  is  pointed  out  by  J.  Ecker  in  his  brochure, 
'  Professor  G.  Biokell's  Carmina  Veteris  Testamenti 
metrice  das  neueste  Denkmal  auf  dem  Kirchhof  der 
hebriiisvhen  Metrik'  (1883).  Nevertheless,  Bickell 
luiK  adhered  to  bis  principle,  and  gives  us  his 
transcription,  for  instance,  of  Job  32*  thus — 

'  Za'ir  'oni  lertoilm 
w'attAm  sabim  yeahishim 
Al-kin  xa^t  waira' 
Mebirroth  dt'l  'ithkhem. 


That  is  to  s^,  he  makes  Elihn  speak  in  Iambic 
Tetrameter  Cataleotia  Bat,  in  order  to  reach 
this  result^  he  introduces  in  v.V  tiie  superfluous 
word  sObtm  'grey-headed,'  while  in  v.***  he  robs 
ta^altt  of  its  enoing  -(,  which  in  Hebrew  is  the 
characteristio  of  the  1st  person  singular.  In  spite 
of  such  objections,  Duhm  in  his  Commentary  on 
Job  {Kurter  Hdcom.  1897,  p.  17)  accepted  withoat 
reservation  Bickell's  theory  of  the  rhythm  of 
ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
rightly  alMuidoneii  it  (in  his  Commentaij  on  the 
Psalms  in  the  same  series,  1899.  Einleit.  §  24). 
The  ftdsity  of  Bickell's  view  is  demonstrated  by 
the  present  writer  in  StUittik  (p.  339  f.),  and  in 
like  manner  Sievers  (S  05)  declares, '  I  can  take  no 
further  account  of  BickeU's  system.' — ^A  preferable 
view  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  OT  poetry  is 
that  which  ia  represented  espeeially  by  J.  Ley. 
Accordii^  to  this  theory,  tne  ancient  Hebrew 
poets  paid  regard  only  to  the  aooented  syllables 
(of.,  on  this  point,  Stilietit,  pp.  830-336).  But 
even  the  advocates  of  this  view  are  divided  into 
two  schools.  The  majorityjs.^.  Dnhm,  Ptalmen, 
1899,  p.  XXX)  hold  that  the  Uelnew  poets  aimed  at 
an  equal  number  of  'rises'  in  the  corresponding 
lines.  To  this  group  belongs  also  Sievers  (of.  §§ 
and  88  of  his  Metrische  StMim,  1901,  Bd.  L).  Bat 
Budde  and  still  more  the  present  writer  have  come 
to  the  oondnsion  that  a  Hebrew  poet  aimed  at 
nothine  more  than  the  essential  symmetry  of  the 
lines  that  answer  to  one  another  in  his  poem. 
This  may  be  obeeoved,  for  instance,  in  the  follow- 
ing four  passages:  'Be  instructed,  ye  judges  of 
the  earth  (Ps  2>*'>),  '  and  rejoice  with  trembling ' 
(v."*),  'and  ye  poish  from  the  way'  (v.*""),  and 
'  ble£»ed  are  aU  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him ' 
(v.'**).  Our  conclusion  is  confirmed  also  by  tiie 
poetical  compositions  which  are  sung  by  the  in- 
nabitants  oi  Palestine  at  the  present  day  (see 
StUistik,  pp.  337,  343).  Comill  {Die  metrischen 
Stiieke  des  Bvehes  Jeremia,  1901,  p.  viii)  supportw 
the  same  view,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  ia  oonowned :  '  For  Jeremiah  an  exact 
correspondence  of  the  varioas  «<jeAoi  was  not  a 
formal  principle  of  his  metrical  ^fstem.'  Dnhm, 
it  is  true,  in  his  Ck>mmentai7  on  Jeremiah  {Kurter 
Hdcom.  1901)  remarks  on  2''> :  '  In  all  Jeremiah's 
poetical  compositions  the  stiehoi  contain  three  and 
two  "  rises  "  alternately.'  Bnti  to  make  good  his 
theory,  he  has  to  deny  to  Jeremiah  a  passable  like 
2**'*  because  '  the  metre  of  Jeremiah  is  wantmg '  in 
it.  Such  a  condnsion,  however,  would  be  valid  only 
if  he  were  able  to  adduce  other,  independent,  reasons 
for  the  excision  of  this  paasa^.  He  urc^,  indeed, 
that  V.'  contains  a  fresh  notice  of  the  Divine  com- 
mission to  Jeremiah.  But  this  is  nothing  strange ; 
such  notes  occur  very  frequently  in  Jeremiah  and 
the  later  Prophets  (see  the  passages  in  StUistik, 
p.  174).  Moreover,  w.***  of  the  same  chapter  are 
allowed  by  Duhm  himself  to  be  Jeremiah's,  and 
yet  v.*"-  is  followed  by  a  fresh  call,  '  O  generation, 
see  ye  the  word  of  the  LoRD,'  quite  in  the  manner 
in  which  v.*  follows  upon  v.'*'  Further,  Duhm 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  deny  2**"  to  Jeremiah 
because  the  people  of  the  Lord  are  addressed  in  v.' 
as  '  house  of  Jacob,'  a  designation  which  Duhm 
believes  to  be  unused  except  by  later  writers. 
But '  house  of  Jacob '  occurs  also  in  Is  V  and  8", 
both  of  which  passages  are  regarded  by  Duhm 
himself  (in  Nowack's  Hdkom.)  as  Isaianic ;  and 
the  same  expression  is  found  in  Am  3"  and  Mic  2^ 
3*,  passages  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  '  later 
writers.'  Finally,  Duhm's_  view  of  Jer  2**"  raises 
the  difficulty  that  Israel  is  treated  in  v.**-  as  a 
feminine,  but  in  v."  as  a  masculine,  subject.  But. 
if  V."  is  the  sequel  of  v.",  Israel  is  naturally  treated 
as  masculine,  Because  it  has  just  been  designated 
in  v."  by  the  masculine  woni  'am  'people'  In 
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any  case,  it  may  be  added,  the  supposed  interpolator 
of  vv.^**  knew  nothing  of  the  metrical  system 
which  Dnhm  attributes  to  Jeremiah,  else  he  would 
have  accommodated  the  form  of  these  verses  to 
their  surroundings.  Hence  the  present  writer  is 
unable  to  accept  Dnhm's  view  as  to  'the  metre 
of  Jeremiah,'  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that, 
aooording  to  our  foregoing  contention  (see  above, 
(2)),  Jeremiah  was  not  a  poet. 

4.  Some  interesting  features  of  style  occur 
sporadically  in  various  parts  of  the  OT.— (a)  There 
are  alphabetical  aorosticB.  The  present  writer 
cannot,  indeed,  admit  that  Kah  1''"'  belongs  to 
this  category  [but  see  art.  Nahuh  in  vol.  UL 
p.  476],  wnich,  however,  probably  includes  Ps  9f., 
and  certainly  Ps  25.  34.  37.  ill  f.  119. 146,  Pr  31'«-»', 
La  1-4,  and  Sir  51"'''",  as  is  shown  by  the  recently 
discovered  Heb.  text  (cf.,  farther,  StilUtik,  pp. 
357-359).  There  is  another  species  of  acrostic 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  found  in  the  OT. 
The  letters,  for  instance,  with  which  the  lines  of 
Ps  110"*''  commence  are  not  intended  to  point  to 
ijKni,  as  the  name  of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  who 
reigned  B.C.  142-135.  That  such  is  the  case  is 
represented,  indeed,  by  Buhm  (Kurzer  Hdeom. 
1899,  ad  he.)  as  unquestionable.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  sorely  awkward  that  the  alleged 
acrostic  should  include  only  part  of  tiie  poem. 
Secondly,  as  has  been  shown  by  Gaster  (Aeademy, 
19th  May  1892),  the  name  Shim'on  is  written  upon 
the  coins  (where  the  vowel  letters  are  rdatively 
rare)  40  times  with  and  only  once  without  the  x 
Yet  the  latter  is  the  way  in  which,  upon  Duhm's 
theory,  it  would  be  written  in  Ps  110.  Once 
more,  the  clause  '  nntU  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool'  (T."')  would  be  in  glaring  opposition  to 
the  statement  of  1  Mao  14'*  that  Simon  was  to 
hold  office  'until  a  trustworthy  prophet  should 
arise.'  The  former  (Ps  110>»)raomises  the  highest 
degree  of  triumph  for  the  king  who  is  there 
addressed,  the  latter  (1  Mao  14'')  reminds  Simon 
that  his  choice  to  be  pirinoe  was  subject  to  recalL — 
(6)  Other  poetical  oompoeitions  in  the  OT  are 
marked  by  frequent  use  of  the  figure  Anadiplotis 
described  above  (iiL  (6)).  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  fifteen  psalms  (120-134).  For  instance,  the 
'dwell'  of  'that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar' 
(Ps  120"*)  is  taken  up  again  in  the  '  dwell '  of  '  my 
soul  hath  long  dwelt  witii  him '  (v.*).  A^in,  the 
two  lines  '  that  hateth  peace'  (v."')  and  'I  am  for 
Boaoo'  (▼.*>)  have  a  connecting  link  in  the  word 
'peace.'  The  same  characteristic  is  still  more 
marked  in  V*  121.  as  may  be  seen  from  the  clauses 
'From  whence  snail  my  help  oomeT'  (v.">)  and 
'My  help  comeUi  from  the  Lobd'  (v.»).  The 
familiar  title  of  these  fifteen  psalms  'Songs  of 
Degree*'  (AY;  RY  'Songs  of  Ascents')  has  refer- 
ence, in  uie  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  to  their 
rhythmical  peculiarity  as  well  as  to  their  destina- 
tion to  be  sung  by  the  caravans  of  pilgrims 
journeying  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  StUistik,  pp.  302^304). 
^c)  uyme  is  found  in  the  poetry  of  the  OT  only 
in  the  same  sporadic  fasliion  as  in  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  (where,  e.g.,  '  rise '  rhymes  with '  eyes ' 
at  the  close  of  Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Scene  iL,  or  '  me ' 
with  'see'  in  Act  m.,  at  the  end  of  Ophelia's 
speech).  Rhyme  of  this  kind  may  be  observed  in 
the  very  earliest  poetical  passage  of  the  OT, 
namely  On  i^,  where  k6lt  'my  voice'  rhymes 
with  imrdtht  'my  speech.'  But  such  rhymes, 
which  could  not  readily  be  avoided  in  Hebrew, 
are  not  found  at  the  end  of  every  line  of  an  OT 
poem.  H.  Grimme  claims,  indeed  (in  an  article 
entitled  '  Durchgereimte  Gedichte  im  AT '  in  Bar- 
denhewer's  Biblische  Studien,  Bd.  vL  1901),  to 
have  discovered  poems  of  tiiis  kind  in  Ps.  46.  64 
and  Sir  44i-**.  But  our  suspicions  are  awakened 
at  the  very  outset  by  the  circumstance  that  the 


poet  does  not  exercise  his  rhyming  skill  at  thi 
opening  of  his  composition  (Ps  46*).  Grimme 
otters.  It  is  true,  a  scansion  of  the  verse,  mark- 
ing it  as  he  does  with  the  sign  of  arm,  but 
he  cannot  point  to  the  presence  of  rhyme  in  it. 
Further,  with  reference  to  the  following  lines,  are 
we  to  hold  that  the  poet  considered  an  identity  of 
final  eotuonants  (as  in  'otnikh  and  'dbtkh  of  v."^ 
to  amount  to  rhyme,  although  the  standing  and 
correct  conception  of  the  latter  demands  an  asson- 
ance of  the  preceding  voteel,  such  as  is  heard  even 
in  the  rime  suffisatUe  {9.g.  in  '  soupir '  and  '  d&air ') 
of  the  French  ?  Again,  Grimme,  in  order  to 
establish  a  rhyme  between  the  end  of  v."*  and  v.*^, 
drops  in  v."*  the  closing  word  {IfiUhn)  of  the  MT, 
ana  alters  the  preceding  words.  In  like  manner 
he  transposes  the  words  in  t.'*,  and  again  drope 
two  words  in  v.'"'.  Lastly,  all  the  rhymes  which 
Grimme  discovers  in  Ps  46  consist  sLmnly  of  the 
assonance  of  the  pronominal  suffix  and  he 
inoreasee  the  number  by  making  the  masculine 
form  for  'thy,'  namely  -khditna  same  as  the 
feminine  form,  namely  -kh.  Thus  instead  of  the 
MT  hOddrikha.  (v.Mib),  <thy  majesty,'  he  would 
pronounce  hOd&raekh,  a  coarse  of  procedure  which 
IS  shown  to  be  wrong  by  R.  Kittol  in  his  treatise 
Ueber  die  Nottoendigkett  und  Mogliehkeit  einer 
neuett  Ausgabe  der  hebrdiscAen  Bibel  (1901),  ^ 
62-68.  The  weakest  point  in  Grimme's  contention 
is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  rhymes  he 
discovers  depend  upon  an  assonance  of  a  series  of 
pronouns,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  Hebrew. 
WhT  dionld  not  the  composer  of  Fs  45  have  placed 
at  tne  end  of  v.""  a  word  to  rhyme  nith  the  final 
IS'dlSm  of  v."* !  At  all  events,  tne  tradition  which 
allowed  li'dldm  to  stand  at  the  end  of  v.',  knew 
nothing  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  author 
of  Ps  w  toprovide  all  the  lines  of  hie  poem  with 
rhymes.  Grrimme's  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  rhyme  in  Ps  64  and  Sir  44''"  must 
equally  be  pronounced  a  failure  (see  the  present 
writers  brochure,  Netieste  Prineipim  der  aUtest. 
Kritik  gqpri^ft,  1902,  p.  24). 

6.  The  last  feature  we  wish  to  notice  as  dis- 
coverable in  the. stylistic  structure  of  the  OT  is 
the  construction  of  strophes.  Those  scholars  who 
at  present  are  disposed  to  oo-ordinate  the  pro- 
phecies and  the  poems  of  the  OT,  speak  of  strophes 
also  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  discovering  them,  for 
instance,  in  2»-"  w.'"-"  and  w. '»•*'.  But  even  an 
orator  may  unfold  his  subject  in  sections  of  nearly 
equal  length,  and  may  conclude  each  of  these 
with  the  same  sentence,  the  s»«alled  ^^hora 
(see  above,  iii.  (fid^)).  Lately,  the  opening  of  the 
Book  of  Amos  has  been  a  favonrito  Held  for 
attempto  to  discover  a  strophio  structure.  The 
earlier  attempts  are  examined  in  StUistik,  pp. 
347-352,  and  Sievers  (i.  §  103)  agrees  with  the 

i"udgment  expressed  there  by  the  present  writer, 
iut  a  renewed  efibrt  of  the  same  Kind  has  been 
made  by  L6hr  in  his  Untersuchungen  zum  Such* 
Amos,  1901.  He  proposes  to  regard  the  four  pro- 
phecies against  Damascus,  Gaza,  Ammon,  and 
Moab  (!'•'  vv.*'"  vv.'*""  2'"')  as  four  strophes,  each 
consisting  of  4-l-2-t-4  stichoi.  But,  in  order  to 
make  out  this  uniformity,  he  is  compelled  in  1' 
to  reckon  the  object '  Gilead '  as  the  fourth  stiehos. 
Similarly,  in  2'  the  fourth  stiehos  has  to  be  made 
up  simply  of  lasstd  ('  into  lime').  Short  parts  of 
sentences  have  thus  to  be  counted  as  whole  lines, 
although  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  pro- 
phecy against  Amnion  (1""")  a  whole  clause  ('that 
they  might  enlarge  their  border,'  v.'"'^)  is  found, 
which  I^hr  himself  takes  as  the  fourth  stiehos  of 
the  'strophe'  1'^".  The  creating  of  stichoi  im 
sach  a  fashion,  in  order  to  form  strophes,  appears 
to  the  present  writer  to  be  an  artificial  procedure, 
the  responsibility  for  which  belongs,  not  to  th« 
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propbM  Amos  but  to  modem  npholders  of  the 
theoiy  that  the  Prophets  of  Israel  meant  to 
emplojr  'starophes.'  Our  view  of  the  matter  is 
that  also  of  Comill  in  the  Theol.  Rxindsehau  (1001, 
pu  414  f.).  Sievers  {Metritche  UrUermehwngen,  iL 
p.  473)  gives  ap  the  attempt  to  establish  an  exact 
equality  between  oorrespouding  lines,  for,  accord- 
ing to  hira,  1">  ('because  they  have  threshed,'  et&) 
contains  four  feet,  while  v."*  has  five,  v."**  six,  and 
seven. — In  the  real  poems  of  the  OT  there  are 
not  a  few  traces  of  an  aim  at  a  strophio  structure. 
The  latter  cannot  be  denied,  for  instance,  to  the 
author  of  Ps  2,  who  evidently  meant  to  exhanst 
his  subject  in  four  sets  of  three  verses  each.  Such 
an  Sim  was  connected ^so  with  the  construction 
of  alphabetical  acroetiSs  (see  above,  (4)).  What, 
for  instance,  are  the  twenty-two  groups  of  eight 
verses  each  ofwhichPs  119  is  made  up,  but  strophes? 
Such  divisions  of  a  poem  are  at  times  indicated 
even  externally.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  occurrence  of  qnite  similar  clauses,  'Surely 
every  man  at  his  best  estate  is  wholly  vanitv '  and 

*  Surely  every  man  is  vanity,*  in  Ps  39""  and  v."*". 
In  42°- "  43*,  again,  we  have  the  thrice  repeated 
'  Whv  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why 
art  toon  disquieted  within  me?'  and  there  are  a 
good  many  similar '  refrains '  in  the  Psalter  (of.  46^- " 
49'«- »  67»- »  ISe'"-  ">  etc.,  see  Stilittik,  p.  346  f.). 

V.  Conclusion. — l.  In  so  far  as  the  styliBtic 
differences  between  Biblical  writings  depend  upon 
the  bboice  of  words,  the  styl«  is  not  without  sig- 
n^jance  for  the  purposes  of  literary  crUicisvi. 
Tbis  is  proved  in  the  present  writer's  Einleit.  ins 
AT,  pp.  147-151,  and  its  truth  reaffirmed,  in  reply 
to  recent  doubts  expressed  bv  W.  H.  Cobb,  and 
defended,  with  fresh  materials,  in  the  Exporitory 
Timet,  xiii.  (1901)  p.  134.  For  instance,  tne  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  expressed  by  i?'!'  in  Is  ii-sfci".  »o« 
2i.«..'!»b  54..  i,ut  II  is  not  met  with  tiU  40"  and 
43**.  Again,  the  negative  li^  may  be  counted  at 
least  sixteen  times  in  Is  1-4.  Yet  how  easily  we 
might  have  had  at  least  one  occurrence  of  Vs,  the 
word  used  in  ^O**  43^  44*'-.  Now,  these  and  other 
words  selected  in  chs.  40  ff.  belong  to  the  vocabulary 
of  the  '  higher '  style  of  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  m  chs.  1  ff.  Isaiah  cultivates  the  most 
elegant  mode  of  writing.  Why  should  he,  then, 
have  avoided  in  these  chapters  all  those  elements 
of  tiie  higher  etyle  for  which  a  preference  is  shown 
in  ehs.  40ff.  ?  Such  conduct  would  be  all  the  more 
incomprehensible,  seeing  that  the  most  of  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  which  mark  Is  40  ff.  concern 
expressions  which,  on  account  of  their  frequency, 
are  employed  without  deliberate  choice  and  almost 
without  oonscionsneas. — But  a  number  of  the  more 
recent  expounders  of  the  OT  have  thought  to 
discover  a  critical  touchstone  also  in  features  of 
Biblical  style  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  words.  Dnhm,  for  instance,  says  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  in  Nowack's  Hdkom.  p.  30 : 

•  The  fate  of  the  unknown  city  ia  depicted  m  S"*- 
in  too  elegiac  a  strain  to  allow  of  our  assigning 
these  verses  to  Isaiah.'  He  has  in  view  the  words 
'  Thv  men  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy  mighty 
in  tne  war,'  etc.  Bnt  to  say  that  this  \b  *  in  too 
elegiac  a  strain'  is  simply  a  subjective  opinion, 
whose  correctness  is  not  proved  by  Buhm,  and 
cannot  be  proved.  For  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  grief  over  the  catastrophes  that  over- 
hang Israel  are  given  ntteranoe  to  by  Isaiah  in 
other  passages,  such  as  l*"*  and  6"'",  which  are 
allowed  by  Dnhm  himself  to-be  genuinely  Isaianic. 
A  nnmber  of  similar  critical  judgments,  which 
have  been  buUt  in  recent  times  upon  the  manner- 
isms of  style  in  certain  portions  of  the  OT,  are 
examined  in  the  present  writer's  brochure,  Neuette 
Prinzipien  der  alttest.  Kritik  gepritft,  1902,  pp. 
13-19. 


2.  The  differences  in  8t;fle  between  vaiious  books 
of  Scripture  have  a  special  significance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  history  of  religion.  It  la  a 
weighty  oironmstanoe  that  Inathan's  prophecy, 
which  IS  found  in  2  S  7'^''''*,  is  reproduced  some- 
what differently  in  1  Ch  17i*>>->*,  ana  that  the  oracle 
of  Is  2'*^  has  another  form  in  Mio  4*'*.  From  this 
we  gather  that  the  Israelites  of  earlier  times  cared 
for  nothing  more  than  to  preserve  the  contents  of 
revelation  in  their  essential  identity.  The  form 
was  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  it  served  for 
the  preservation  of  the  contents,  and  thus,  even  with 
the  Prophets,  the  form  was  the  human  element. 
God  permitted  His  interpreters  to  make  use  of  the 
language  of  their  own  time.  If  this  statement 
required  proof,  it  would  be  found  in  such  facts  as 
the  following.  In  the  prophetical  writings  the 
two  forms  for  the  pronoun  *  I,'  namely  '(MUuU  and 
'Ani,  stand  to  one  another  in  the  foltowin^  ratios : 
— ^in  Amos  as  10  :  1,  in  Hosea  as  11 :  U,  in  Micah 
as  1:2,  in  Jeremiah  aa  35  :  51,  in  Ezekiel  as 
1  (36») :  138,  in  Daniel  as  1  (10")  :  23,  in  Haggai  as 
0  :  4,  in  Zeo  1-8  as  0  :  0,  in  Malachi  as  1  :  8. 
Then  in  the  historical  books,  Samuel  has  48 
'SnSMii  to  60  'dnl,  Kings  9  to  45,  Ezra  0  to  2, 
Nehemiah  1  to  16,  Chronicles  1  (1  Ch  17'  II  2  S  7') 
to  30,  Esther  0  to  6.  A  number  of  other  evidences 
will  be  found  in  the  present  writer's  article  '  Pro- 
phecy and  History'  in  the  Ety>oHtory  Timet,  xL 
(1900)  pp.  305-310.  The  above  assertion  that  the 
form  of  the  language  is  the  human  element  in  the 
Bible,  is  subject  only  to  the  reservation  that  the 
contents  of  a  prophecy  were  naturally  not  without 
influence  upon  its  form,  and  tiiis  was  the  case 
also  with  the  spirit  which  animated  the  pro- 
phets (Mic  3',  Is  8"  etc).  But  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  still  another  point  to  be  observed. 
When,  for  instance,  we  read  '  They  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet'  (Ps  22"),  the  present  writer 
cannot  believe  this  sentence  to  have  been  written 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who 
was  the  supreme  director  of  Israel's  hLatory.  Such 
expressions  were  meant  to  pre-estabUsh  a  harmony 
between  the  Old  and  the  flew  Covenant,  so  that 
believers  who  lived  under  the  new  dispensation 
might  be  strengthened  in  their  faith  by  noticing 
thepresence  of  such  features  in  the  earher  history 
of  Gfod's  saving  purpose. 

LiTERATDaa— In  addition  to  tti«  worki  mentioned  In  the 
introductory  part  of  the  above  article,  the  present  writer's 
StOiitik,  Jthetorik,  Poetik,  in  Baug  avj  dU  BOUtdu  LUUratur 
hnnforatimteh  cUurgettellt  (1900)  may  be  conaulted  throughout. 
For  epeoial  polnta,  reference  may  be  made  to  Karl  J.  Orimm's 
BupKmiittie  JMurgieal  AmmlSaa  in  tA«  07  (1001),  pp.  8-6, 
and  Ed.  Sievera*  UtMuiht  Unttnaekunfn,  2  toV  (1901). 

Ed.  KoNia. 
BTMBOL,  SYMBOLICAL  ACTIONS.— 

I.  Distinction  between  Metaphor  and  SymboL 

ii.  Symbols  in  Scripture. 

iii.  Symbolical  actions :  (A)  in  common  life ;  (B)  in  the  re- 

ligious life ;  (a)  constant  or  usual  actions ;  (6)  unusual 
actions.  The  symbolical  actions  in  the  prophetical 
literature 

i  Distinction  between  Metaphor  and  Sym- 
bol.— Both  tlyise  terms  stand  for  something  which 
is  not  used  ui  its  barest  literal  sense  or  for  its 
proper  purpc^.  Both  describe  methods  which  are 
employed  to  give  concrete  expression  to  ideas  be- 
Jon^inK  to  the  realm  of  spirit.  But  what  the 
Metaphor  is  in  the  sphere  of  speech,  that  the 
Symbol  is  in  the  sphere  of  things.  'Metaphorical ' 
applies  to  expressions,  '  f>ymbolical '  is  an  attribute 
of  objects  and  actions.  How  closely  allied  the  two 
conceptions  are  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  familiar 
speech  the  terms  are  occasionally  interchanged. 
For  instance,  we  recently  met  with  this  sentence : 
'  If  the  ordinary  man  is  to  fulfil  the  command  to 
Jove  God  above  everything,  the  word  "  love  "  must 
be  understood  merely  as  a  symbolical  [sinnlrildlich\ 
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designation  for  two  dispositions  of  mind  for  which 
there  is  no  more  fitting  expression'  {Die  Grenzboten, 
1900,  p.  447).  The  correct  term  here  would  be 
'  metaphorical,'  not '  symbolical.' 

The  varietiee  of  Metaphor  which  oconr  in  Biblical 
literature  are  enumerated  and  explained  in  the 
present  writer's  Stilistik,  BAetorik,  Poetik,  in  Bezug 
auf  die  BibliscAe  LUteratur  komparativisch  darge- 
slellt  (1900).  But  the  notions  of  'Symbol'  or 
'symbolical'  could  not  be  handled  there,  because 
they  have  not  to  do  with  a  sphere  in  which  lan- 
gliage  is  the  agency  at  work.  Hence  the  explana- 
tion there  ^ven  (pp.  93-109)  of  Metaphor  and  the 
present  article  wm  be  fonnd  to  supplement  one 
another. 

iL  Symbols  in  Scsipturk.— The  extent  to  which 
symbolism  pervades  the  Biblical  literature  is  a 
doubtful  question.  The  following  may  be  regarded 
as  the  surest  instances : — 

(a)  The  word  'ds/Ura,  which  had  all  along,  in  the 
sense  of  'gracious,'  been  an  attribute  of'Astarte, 
and  hence  appears  also  as  a  personal  name  for  her 
(1  K  15"  [=2  Ch  15i«]  18",  2  K  21'  23<- '),  came  in 
later  times  to  be  used  mainly  as  the  name  for  the 
symbol  of  this  goddess,  namely  a  tree,  in  allusion 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  life  of  nature  (Ex  34", 
I)t  7"  etc.,  2  Cli  34"). — Further,  the  lutmmantm 
(Lv  26»»,  Is  17"  27«,  Ezk  6*-«,  2  Ch  W  34^'  et  al.) 
were  miniature  obelisks,  wliieh  represented  the 
sun's  rays.  Tliey  were  symbols  ot  the  sun-Kod 
who  in  Phoen.  inscriptions  is  called  or  Vys 

xxsn,  and  the  like  (ci.  Blocli,  Phbn.  Glussar,  p.  22). 
— The  mazfebdth,  again  ('pillars,'  Gn  28"  etc.), 
were  not  set  up  on  their  own  account.  They  were 
not  meant  to  be  dwelling-places  of  the  Deity,  but 
were  symbols,  expressive  of  gratitude  for  a  Divine 
revelation  (Gn  28*"  31"  etc) ;  primitive  altars  (cf. 
Ex  20»,  Is  WO) ;  allusions  to  the  rock  i^Hr),  which 
formed  the  surest  ground  of  trust  for  Israel  (Dt 
3-24. i».  18  etc;  Stilistik,  p.  99m-«)  ;  or  they  were 
symbols  of  the  twelve  tribes  ot  Israel  (Ex  24',  cf. 
1  K  18»i)- 

(i)  It  is  equally  unmistakable  that  the  visible 
dwelling-place  of  God,  i.e.  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Temple,  was  a  symbol  of  His  invisible  dwelling- 
place.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies  correspond  respectively  to  the 
heavens  and  the  highest  heaven  (o:9?^f  "P^  1  K  8'-'' 
etc.),  while  the  forecourt  was  the  analogue  of  the 
earth,  which,  according  to  Is  66',  is  God's  footstool. 
Josephus  was  quite  right,  then,  when  he  said  lung 
ago  that  the  subdivision  of  the  sanctuary  was  an 
imitation  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe  {Ant. 
III.  vi.  4 :  wpbs  /it/itinr  Tijt  tuv  SKur  ^liircais).  The 
same  notion  is  favoured  by  He  V*  o6  7&p  els  .  .  . 
irrlrvira.  .  .  .  AW  els  aMv  rbv  oipavbv.  Hengsten- 
berg  contended  that  the  OT  sanctuary  was  to  be 
viewed  as  symbolizing  the  pre-Christian  stage  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (Avthentie  de.i  Pent.  ii.  628  11'.). 
But  in  that  case  the  arrangement  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  religion  of  Israel  would  have  pointed  to 
the  imperfection  of  that  religion ;  and  the  view 
that  this  arrangement  was  chosen  in  order  to 
express  the  trutli  that  the  OT  religion  was  im- 
peifect,  is  unnatural.  Still  less  conceivable  is  the 
notion  (Scliegg,  B'M.  Arch.  1887,  p.  418)  that  'the 
sacred  tent  typified  the  Clinstian  Church.' 

(c)  A  symbolical  meaning  of  nnmber.i  cannot  be 
certainly  demonstrated  for  the  OT.  This  question 
1ms  already  been  so  exhaustively  discussed  in  art. 
NuMUKE  in  vol.  iii.,  that  only  a  vi  ry  little  needs 
to  be  added  here.  —  The  circumstance  that  the 
sanctuary  was  divided  into  three  jiarts,  has  just 
been  explained.  It  was  not,  then,  on  account  of  the 
number  'three'  that  this  arrangement  was  adopted. 
That  number  was  not  a  symbol  of  the  Deity  (Schegg, 
I.e.  420)  at  the  OT  stage  of  religion.  As  little  is 
a  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number  '  four '  evident 


in  the  construction  of  the  Sanctuary.  Nor  was  th« 
number  '  ten '  meant  to  express  the  idea  of  '  per> 
fection '  (Schegg,  I.e.  419),  as  one  may  see  from  the 
fact  that  the  Holy  of  Holiee  in  Solomon'a  temple 

formed  a  cube  of  20  cubits  (1  K  6*). 

{d)  With  somewhat  more  foundation  it  may  b« 
contended  that  the  colours  selected  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  OT  sanctuary  had  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing. Why,  for  instance,  does  blue-  or  violet-purple 
{tekKeleth)  occupy  the  first  place  among  the  four 
colours  of  the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex  26')t 
Without  doubt,  because  it  was  meant  to  allude  to 
the  unclouded  sky  and  thus  to  God.  But,  to  take 
another  instance,  it  appears  to  the  present  writer 
doubtful  whether  the  red-purple  {'argamdn) '  recalls 
the  God  of  judgment,'  as  was  suggested  by  Frans 
Delitzsch  in  his  interesting  work.  Iris:  Studies  h» 
Colour  and  Talks  about  ilmoers,  1888,  p.  55.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  white  colour  which  we  note  in 
the  high  priest's  dress  (Ex  28"'*  etc.,  Rev  4'),  and 
in  the  horses,  etc.,  of  Zee  6*  and  Rev  6»  19"  (cf. 
14''),  is  as  certunly  a  symbolical  expression  of 

O,  salvation,  and  victory  as  black  (Zee  6^, 
^  **)  is  a  symbol  of  death, 
(e)  It  may  be  added  that  the  forms  of  the  Cheku- 
BIM  in  the  Tabernacle  (Ex  25'*  etc.,  26'- ")  and  the 
Temple  (1  K  6»-  »• »,  Ezk  41'»)  were  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  God  (cf.  Ps  18").  Again,  what  but  God's 
dominion  over  nature  can  have  been  meant  to  be 
represented  by  the  carved  palms  and  flowers  (1  K 
6»*  »  7",  2  Ch  3')  ?  As  to  the  lions,  finally,  which 
were  to  be  seen  on  various  pieces  of  the  nuniture 
of  the  Temple  (1  K  7*-*')  and  on  the  throne  of 
Solomon  (10^),  were  these  not  symbols  of  the 
power  exercised  bv  the  heavenly  or  the  earthly 
king  of  Israel?  'This  symbolical  signilicanue  of 
the  lion  shows  itself  also  in  the  description  of  the 
Cherubim  (Ezk  1"  lO*)  and  the  four  apocalyptic 
creatures  (Rev  4') ;  and  in  the  same  passages  we 
find  the  ox,  the  ea^le,  and  the  man  as  symbols  of 
strength,  swiftness,  and  reason. 

iii.  Symbolical  Actions.— While  it  is  a  debate- 
able  question  how  far  the  realm  of  Symbol  extends 
in  the  Biblical  literature,  the  sphere  of  symbolical 
actions  is  defined  with  almost  complete  precision. 
For  it  is  easy,  in  the  case  of  each  particular  action, 
to  perceive  whether  it  is  performed  for  its  own  sake 
or  in  order  to  eiepress  an  idea.  But  what  is  the 
best  classification  for  the  wide  department  of  sym- 
bolical actions!  Perhaps  as  suitable  a  course  as 
any  will  be  to  distinguish  symbolical  actions  (A) 
of  common  life  and  (B)  of  religious  life.  "The 
latter  class  will  then  be  subdivided  again  into 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  actions. 

A.  Symbolical  ACTIONS  in  common  life— {a) 
The  very  beginning  of  life  was  connected  with  a 
symbolical  transaction.  The  newborn  child  used  to 
he  placed  on  the  knees  of  the  father,  not  merely 
lo  be  caressed  by  liiin  (Is  66''-"'),  but  also  to  be 
acknowledged  as  his  oH'spring.  This  is  the  most 
probable  meaning  of  Job's  question,  '  Why  did  the 
knees  receive  me?'  (Job3'^).  For  in  the  two  rfi'cAoi 
of  V."  it  is  most  natural  to  find  a  reference  to 
the  action  respectively  of  the  father  and  the 
mother,  and  the  placing  of  the  newborn  child  on 
the  knees  of  the  father  is  encountered  also  out.'iidc 
Israel  as  a  recognition  of  the  child  by  the  father 
(cf.  II.  ix.  455,  etc.,  and  Lat.  tollere).  It  is 
essentially  the  same  act  that  is  referred  to  when 
ill  the  AlT  of  Gn  Sff^"  it  is  said  that  great- 
grandsons  of  Joseph  were  '  bom  upon  his  knees.' 
The  expression  '315"^H  answers  to  the  question 
Whither?,  and  the  meaning  is  that  great-grand- 
sons of  Joseph  were  brought  after  their  birth  to 
the  supreme  head  of  the  family  that  they  might 
be  recognized  by  him  as  new  members  of  it.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  this  statement  should  have 
come  in  later  times  to  be  regarded  as  incredible 
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Hence  in  the  Samaritan  Pentatench  yte  find  the 
reading  V9  'in  the  daya  of  substituted.  But  if 
tliis  had  been  the  original  text,  as  is  assumed  ia 
Kantzsch's  translation  of  the  OT,  and  bjr  Holidnser 
in  the  Kurzer  Hdcom.  {ad  loe.),  it  is  onintelligiole 
how  such  a  strange  reading  as  the  other  should 
have  arisen.  And  how  does  the  □]  '  also '  witness 
against  the  reading  of  the  MT,  as  Holzineer  con- 
tends T  This  conjunction  really  couples  uie  two 
facts  that  Joseph  lived  to  see  grandsons  not  only 
in  the  line  of  Ephraim,  but  also  in  that  of  Man- 
asaeh.  Holzinger  further  argues  that,  supposing 
the  statement  in  Gn  60"^  refers  to  adoption, 
Joseph  may  have  adopted  Machir  but  cannot  have 
adopted  his  sons.  'Machir  oertainly  gained  the 
same  standing  as  Manasseh,  but  his  sons  did  not.' 
But  is  it  really  established  as  a  necessary  con- 
clusion that  the  narratives  found  in  the  patriarchal 
history  simply  reflect  the  later  history  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  ?  Is  it  not  rather  possible  tliat  the  story 
of  Gn  SO*"*  contains  an  argument  against  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  recent  theory  T — Further,  adoption 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  is  clearly  expressed  in 
the  words  attributed  to  Bachel  in  Gn  30">  'And 
she  (Bilhah)  shall  bear  upon  my  knees,  and  so 
Khali  I  come  into  possession  of  a  family  from  her.' 

{b)  Not  only  the  beginning  of  life  out  also  new 
step*  in  life  were  marked  by  symbolical  transac- 
tions. A  woman  captured  in  war,  who  is  chosen 
by  an  Israelite  to  be  his  wife,  '  is  to  shave  her 
head  and  pare  her  nails'  (Dt  21").  In  this  way 
she  is  to  indicate  that  her  former  state  of  mourn- 
ing has  ceased,  and  '  that  she  is  about  to  benn  life 
again  under  new  auspices '  (DriveTj  Deut.  oa  foe.). 
It  is  not  possible  to  discover  in  either  of  the  two 
actions  'expressions  of  grief,'  as  is  done  by  Ber- 
tholet  {Kurzer  Hdcom.  a3  loe.).  On  the  one  hand, 
this  interpretation  is  not  required  on  the  gronud 
of  14'.  For  in  the  last-named  passage  and  in  Jer 
IS*  and  Ezk  7"  it  is  not  the  simple  shaving  off 
of  th^  hair  (Dt  21")  that  is  forbidden,  but  'the 
making  of  a  baldness  between  the  eyes,  >.«.  on  the 
forehead.'  On  the  other  hand,  Bertbolet's  view 
of  Dt  21"''  is  reduced  to  an  impossibility  in  view 


of 


For  it  is  added  there  that  the  woman  in 


question  is  also  to  put  olf  'the  raiment  of  her 
captivity,'  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
'to  strip  herself  naked  like  a  mourner'  (Bertbolet). 
Consequently  the  three  actions  described  in  Dt 
j^fQ  really  meant  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
a  happy  change  has  taken  place  in  the  woman's 
life.  It  is  true  that  she  is  still  to  be  allowed  a 
month's  time  to  bewail  her  parents.  Bat  during 
this  she  is  not  to  return  to  her  previous  absolute 
mourning.  This  is  proved  beyond  question  by 
the  laying  aside  of  her  captive  garb  (v."*).  The 
intention  rather  is  merely  tiiat  during  the  month 
specihed  she  may  have  time  to  reconcue  herself  to 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  condition  of 
things.  Thus  her  situation  during  this  month  is 
a  mingling  of  grief  and  joy. — A  happy  advance  in 
life  was  very  Nearly  expressed  by  the  '  breaking 
of  the  yoke,'  a  symbolical  action  introduced  in 
Jer  as"  ;  cf.  Is  68*  Ezk  SO",  Nab  V*. 

(c)  Symbolical  actions  which  denote  a  disturbance 
of  one's  life  or  its  end. — The  border  of  the  garments, 
esi>ecially  over  the  breast,  is  rent :  e.g.  Gn  ST'-"- " 
44",  Nu  14«,  Jos  7«,  1  S  4",  2  S  1»  3"  13"  15'-',  2  K 
2"  (c-i-5?  5'  11"  IS"  22",  Is  36"  37',  Jer  3(5^- 
41»,  Jl  2'»,  Job  V  2",  Est  4',  Ezr  9»-»,  2  Ch 
23"  34"  1  Mac  2'*  3"  4»»  6"  11"  13«,  Mt  26«',  Mk 
14*>,  Ac  14"  (Barnabas  and  Paul),  Jos.  BJ  ii.  xv. 
4  [yvfivoM  rk  irr^pva  t&p  laBi{rur  repupjniyiUi'uy). 
Further,  one  puts  on  sackcloth,  a  primitive  article 
of  dress,  in  order  to  show  that  one  is  giving  up 
every  convenience  and  every  ornament:  e.g.  Gn37**, 
2  8  3"  14»  19»*  21",  1  K  21",  2  K  Is  3»*  15^  20» 
'22'»  50»  58»,  Jer  4»  6"  49«,  Ezk  7",  Jl  1»,  Am  8'", 


Jon  8«,  Ps  30"  35"  69'«,  Job  16",  La  2",  Est  4"- », 
Dn  9*.  1  Mao  2"  (T««e/S<iXoiTO  ffdKKout),  Mt  11"  (cf. 

Lk  10",  Rev  11*  (of.  6"  ffdxKot  rpixu-oj).*  One 
goes  barefooted  (2  S  15",  cf.  Is  20*')  and  without 
turban  (Ezk  24"*),  or  neglects  washing  oneself  (2  S 
12'*).  Ashes  are  sprinkled  upon  the  head;  8S 
13",  Is  58»,  Est  4»,  Jos.  BJ  n.  xv.  4  (r^f  n^oX^t 
Kdrtv) ;  cf.  G.  Jacob  (Altarab.  Parallelen,  p.  10, 
where  it  is  shown  bow  the  pre-Islamito  Arabs 
were  also  wont  to  sprinkle  ashes  upon  the  head 
in  token  of  great  grief) ;  or  one  simply  sits  in  the 
ashes :  Jer  6*.  Ezk  27*  28'»,  Jon  3«,  Job  2^  (cf.  La 
3'").  In  this  way  one  clothed  himself  as  it  were 
with  ashes  (Est  4s  cf.  Dn  9*,  Is  61'),  and  thus  pro- 
claimed in  a  visible  fashion  that  he  was  indillerent 
to  the  joy  of  life.  Or,  again,  the  hand  might  be 
laid  upon  the  head  (2  S  13'",  Jer  2"),  to  express 
the  fact  that  the  soul  was  bowed  down  by  a  heavy 
soiTow.  One  covered  the  head  (2  S  15"*,  Jer  H**; 
Est  6"),  or  at  least  the  beard  (Lv  13*,  Mic  V', 
Ezk  24'^",  cf.  2  S  19"  t)  and  thereby  the  mouth, 
in  order  to  mark  one.self  as  a  person  who  could 
neither  see  nor  speak  for  grief.  Perhaps  the 
smiting  of  the  thigh  or  the  l>reast  (Jer  31",  Ezk 
21'"',  Lk  18")  were  also  meant  to  express  mental 
suffering. 

{d)  A  special  group  of  symbolical  actions  ex- 
presses the  establishing  of  a  relation  between  per- 
sons. This  is  above  all  symbolized  by  the  giving 
^the  hand:  2  K  10"  ('  give  me  thine  hand  tnen'), 
Ezr  10"»  ('  and  they  gave  their  hand '),  Jer  50"», 
Ezk  n'*".  La  6«*,  2  Ch  30«>,  Pr    11"  17"  22».  In 

1  Ch  29**  the  giving  of  the  hand  by  the  vanquished 
is  the  sign  of  submission,  and  thus  a  pendant  to 
the  placing  of  the  conqueror's  feet  upon  his  neck 
(Jos  10'"'').  An  alliance  is  like^vise  cemented  by 
the  one  party  laying  hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
other:  Is  41"  45>,  Ps  73^  (of.  80").— The  con- 
cluding of  an  agreement  yraa  also  symbolized  by 
a  common  meed  (Gn  26*'  31",  Ex  24"^  2  S  S^"),  and 
it  is  very  naturaJ  to  find  that  on  such  an  occasion 
not  only  bread  (Jos  0'*,  cf.  v."')  but,  above  all, 
salt  was  eaten.  For  salt  serves  to  keep  other 
artidles  from  putrefaction  and  consequent  destruc- 
tion, and  mignt  thus  fittingly  point  to  the  security 
of  the  agreement.  The  same  is  still  the  practice 
among  the  modem  Arabs  (d'Arvienx,  Merkwurdige 
JSachriehten  von  einer  JSeue,  etc.,  Bd.  iiL  p.  164  f.), 
and  hence  the  OT  speaks  of  the  '  salt  of  the  cove- 
nant' (Lv  2")  and  of  '  a  covenant  of  salt'  (Nu  18", 

2  Ch  13"*). — The  establishing  of  a  connexion  with 
a  property  is  indicated  by  a  man  casting  one  of 
his  shoes  upon  it  (Ps  eO""  ||  108'°*.  See  art.  Shoe 
in  vol.  iv.).  This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
walking  upon  a  piece  of  ground  is  a  sign  of  pro- 
prietorship. We  may  recall  the  Roman  onstoin  of 
bringing  before  the  prsetor  a  clod  of  earth  from 
the  field  which  one  claimed  as  his  property. — A 
certain  relation  was  established  also  when  Elijah 
the  prophet  cast  hia  mantle  upon  EUsha(l  K  19""'). 
A  special  moaning  may  be  discovered  in  this  act, 
namely,  the  investiture  with  the  prophetic  mantle 
(2  K  2",  cf.  Is  20").  So  the  covering  of  a  woman 
with  one's  mantle  (Ezk  16',  Ku  3')  expresses  the 
intention  of  becoming  her  protector  jpar  excellence, 
i.e.  of  marrying  her.  This  is  the  interpretation 
already  given  to  Ku  3'  in  the  Targum  ('and  let 
thy  name  be  named  [cf.  Is  4']  over  thy  handmaid, 
to  take  me  to  i)e  thy  wife'),  and  by  Ruslii  {ad  loc. : 
'  this  is  an  exiiression  for  marrying '  [[•kii!"j  pr'j]) ; 
and  '  thy  win^ '  here  does  not  mean  '  thy  protect- 
ing arm,'  as  M.  Peritz  {Ztoei  alte  arab.  Ueberset- 
zungen  des  nurhen  ItiUh,  1900,  p.  37)  holds.  The 
correct  view  of  Ezk  16'  and  Ku  3*  is  confirmed  by 

*  Perhaps  the  rendlny  of  the  garmmU  and  the  puUing  on  oj 
sackcloth  should  be  regarded  as  the  earlier  and  the  later  fnrra, 
respectively,  of  the  same  announcement  of  inouming  (so  H 
Jastrow ;  cf.  Jixpot.  Tima,  1901,  p.  S37t.). 
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Arab  eastom.  '  The  son  who,  in  the  heathen 
period  of  Arab  history,  took  over  the  widow  of 
his  father,  threw  his  garment  over  her.  So, 
too,  Mohammed  cast  his  mantle  over  the  Jewess 
Saflja,  captured  at  Khaibar,  as  a  token  that  he 
desired  to  have  her  in  marriage'  (G.  Jacob,  I.e. 
p.  23,  where  other  instances  of  the  same  thing  will 
be  fonnd).  Other  actions  whereby  the  conclusion 
of  the  marriage  bond  was  symbolized,  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  OT,  anles^  we  are  to  reckon 
among  these  the  loading  of  Rebekah  as  Isaac's 
bride  with  presents  (Gn  24'*),  and  Isaac's  con- 
dacting  of  her  into  the  tent  of  his  mother  (v."*). 

(e)  The  opposite  condition  of  things,  namdr,  the 
dissolution  of  relations,  ia  indicated  as  follows. 
One  person  takes  off  another's  shoe  (Dt  25"* 
'n  ny^C>])>  o'  the  wearer  removes  it  himself  (Rn  4"* 
'x\  t*^).  The  idea  at  the  basis  of  this  act  may  be 
explained  thus.  Seeing  that  one  enters  upon  the 
occnpancy  of  a  field  by  treading  upon  it  with  his 
shoes  (see  above,  on  Ps  60>°  II  lOS"),  the  pulling  off 
of  the  shoe  indicates  the  intention  of  not  carry- 
ing oat  this  occupancy.  The  drawing  off  of  the 
shoe  was  also,  among  the  Arabs,  a  special  sign  of 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage.   This  is  shown  by 

s  ^ 

the  nse  of  ..L;.  {ihvFun=extraetio) for  'divorce.' 

'  The  drawing  off  of  a  shoe  also  meets  as  in  still 
later  times  as  the  symbol  of  renunciation  of 
allegiance.  When  a  ruler  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  throne,  it  was  customary  to  oast  off 
the  shoe  in  a  solemn  assembly'  (Ign.  Goldziher, 
Zur  arab.  Philologie,  Bd.  i.  p.  47).  A  parallel  to 
the  above-cited  passage,  Ru  4"',  will  be  found  also 
in  Burton,  The  Land  of  Midian,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. — A 
very  energetio  expression  for  the  complete  dis- 
solution of  a  connexion  consists  in  the  sht^nff  off 
the  dust  from  onuis  feet  (Mt  10"  ^icrii'dfoTe  tan- 
o/n-ir,  K.T.X. ;  Mk  6"  <mF(i{oT«  rAf  xo""!  K.r.li. ;  Ac 
13**).— The  superlative  degree  of  separation  from 
a  person  mav  be  seen  in  the  covering  of  his  face 
(Bit  7""  '  and  they  covered  Haman's  face ').  By 
this  act  he  was  marked  as  if  non-existing.  A 
similar  symbolical  action  was  practised  among  the 
Macedonians  (Curtins,  iv.  viii.  22)  and  the  Romans 
(of.  Bertheau-Ryssel  in  Kgf.  exeg.  Hdb.  ad  loc). 
Similar  to  a  certain  extent  is  the  Turkish  custom 
of  sending  a  silken  cord  to  one  who  is  condemned 
to  death. 

(f )  Symbolical  actions  affecting  certain  classes  of 
society. — (a)  If  a  Hebrew  slave  declined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  liberty  that  was  open  to  him  after 
seven  years'  service,  one  of  his  ears — probably  the 
right  one — was  bored  through  with  an  awl  against 
the  door  and  thus  pinned  to  it  (Ex  21*'',  Dt  15"). 
This  was  meant  to  indicate  that  the  service  of  his 
ears — Le.  his  obedience — must  henceforth  be  in- 
dissolubly  devoted  to  this  house.  The  pierced  ear 
is  found  also  amongst  other  nations  as  the  mark  of 
the  slave  (Nowack,  Seb.  Arch.  1.  177). 

ip)  The  ofBoe  of  house  steward  was  conveyed  to 
one  by  laying  the  key  of  the  house  upon  his 
shoulder  (Is  22",  of.  Rev  8').  The  investiture 
with  the  prophetic  office  is  once,  too,  symbolized 
by  the  giving  of  a  book  to  eat  (Ezk  3'). 

(y)  e  find  quite  a  number  of  symbolical  actions 
intended  to  indicate  a  man's  rank  as  ruler.  First 
of  all  there  is  anointing  (Jg  9«,  1  S  9"  10»  W  16"-, 
2  S  2«  3"»  6»,  1  K  l"  19",  2  K  11"  23«>,  Ps  45"  89«, 
1  Ch  29=,  2  Ch  22'  23",  but  not  Ps  2»).  Although 
this  practice  of  anointing  princes  is  witnessed  to 
even  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  {KIB,  Bd.  v.. 
Brief  27*'"''  37"-),  it  acquired  a  peculiar  meaning 
in  Israel.  For  the  oil  which  fed  the  lamps  of  the 
sanctuary  readily  became  a  symbol  of  Divine 
illumination,  and  so  a  vehicle  of  the  Holy  Gliui't. 
— In  the  second  place,  the  elevation  of  a  man  to 


be  ruler  was  expressed  by  putting  on  his  head  a 
diadem  (2  8  l",  2  K  11'^  Ps  132",  1  Mac  11",  Rev 
191')  or  a  erovn  (28  12»»,  Ezk  16"  21"  23«,  Zee  6'", 
Ps  21«,  Est  8»,  1  Ch  20»).— Thirdly,  a  ruler  was 
acknowledged  by  the  act  of  kissing.  Thus  Samuel 
kissed  Sam  after  he  had  anointed  him  king  over 
Israel  (1  8  10*).  The  kiss,  as  an  act  of  homage,  ia 
found,  not  indeed  in  Gn  41«»,  but  in  Ps  2",  1  K 
19",  Hos  13*,  Job  31",  and  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Assyrians  (Schrader,  KAT*  455) 
and  other  peoples. — Again,  a  person  may  be  lei  ug- 
nized  as  a  sharer  in  rule  by  being  eauMd  lu  si/  at 
one's  right  hand  (1  K  2",  Ps  45''»  110>,  Job  30", 
1  Mac  lO*"-"  Mt  19"  20»»,  Ac  7"«-,  Ko  8",  He  8' 
12',  Jos.  Ant.  VI.  xL  9  :  rapaKaSfirSirrur  airrif,  tov 
lUr  TiuSbt  'IwiBov  [l  S  20'']  in  St(fiMt).  Thus  Nen 
made  Tiridates,  kmg  of  Armenia,  sit  on  his  right 
(Sneton.  A'ero,  a  xiiL  :  '  Joxta  ae  latere  dextro 
collocavit'),  and  Sallust((ie  Bello  Jugurth.  xL  3) 
tells  us:  'Hiempsal  .  .  .  dextra  Adherbalem 
adsedit  .  .  .  quod  apud  Numidas  honori  ducitur.' 
Moreover,  when  a  person  is  spoken  of  who  stands 
in  need  of  protection,  the  man  who  stands  at  his 
right  hand  is  his  patron  (Ps  16>">  121<*).— Finally, 
the  act  of  intercourse  vnth  the  concubine*  of  a  mler 
was  meant  to  indicate  seizure  of  his  sovereignty. 
This  was  a  natural  interpretation  of  the  act  m 
question,  and  is  sufficiently  authenticated  by  2  S  3* 
and  1  K  2^.  But  it  was  not  necessarily  its  mean- 
ing, as  von  Bohlen  (Com.  on  Genesis,  1835)  main- 
tarns  with  reference  to  Gn  35"  and  49*,  and  as  has 
been  held  since  by  a  number  of  scholars,  as,  e.g., 
Guthe,  6(^/(1899)  §  1.  4.  In  these  two  passages 
the  act  in  question  may  denote  merely  a  gross 
violation  of  filial  duty,  and  the  same  interpreta- 
tion is  put  upon  it  in  2  S IG"'',  whereas  the  straggle 
for  the  kindly  sway  was  indicated  by  other  acts 
(IS*"^).  It  is  not  to  Judah,  whose  tribe  actually 
strove  for  the  hegemony  in  Israel,  that  intercourse 
with  one  of  his  father's  concubines  is  attributed. 

(g)  Another  group  of  symbolical  actions  ex- 
presses thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations. — (a) 
The  consciousness  or  the  assertion  of  innocence 
was  symbolized  by  the  uxishing  of  the  hands  (Dt 
2I«,  Mt  27**,  Herod,  i  35 :  Ka«ap6t  x'V"  *''>'>  ^ 
Verg.  Aen.  ii.  719  f.).— (/S)  A  feeling  of  aversion  to 
a  person  is  proclaimed  by  spitting  in  his  face  (Nn 
12'<»  ri'}5?  p-v,  Dt  25*).— (>)  Bitterness  and  anger 
show  themselves  by  gnashing  of  the  teeth  (Ps  36" 
37"  112'»,  Job  16»,  La  2'«,  Mt  8"  13*'  etc).  HostUe 
desires  express  themselves  in  a  similar  way :  one 
gapes  with  the  mouth  as  if  he  would  swallow  a 
person  (Ps  36",  Job  16",  La  2"»).— («)  Clappino 
the  /lands  is  a  gesture  expressive  sometimes  of  ill- 
feeling  (Ezk  6"  21"- »  22"),  sometimes  of  joy  (2  K 
11",  Is  55".  Nah  3",  Ps  47»  98«).— (e)  Scoffing 
wonder  is  expressed  by  shaking  of  the  head  or 
the  hands  (2  K  19-',  Is  37*',  Jer  18"  48",  Zeph  2", 
Ps  22«  44"  10ff»,  Job  16*,  La  2=»,  Sir  13',  Mt  27"), 
silent  astonishment  by  laying  the  hand  upon  the 
mouth  (Jg  18",  Mic  7",  Job  21»  29»  40*)  or  pressing 
the  lips  closely  together  (Is  52"»«,  Ps  107*",  Job  5"). 
— (f)  The  fear  of  profaning  a  place  consecrated  to 
the  Deity  is  expressed  by  putting  off  the  shoes, 
these  being  not  only  a  product  of  man^s  work,  but 
also  dirty  CEx  3»  'i\  ^,  Jos  6",  Ex  20»,  Lv  8»,  cf, 
the  covering  of  the  feet  in  Is  6'). — (ij)  The  dread 
of  looking  upon  the  holy  God  fonnd  expression  in 
the  covering  of  the  face  (Ex  Sf"  'ji  -le??!,  1  K  19" 
':i  D^,n,  Is  6*  'n  n^;;),  and  Vmv.  ^en.  iiL  405  £ 
describes  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  thus— 
'  Purpureo  velar*  comas  adopertna  ami  eta, 
Ne  qua  inter  •anctos  ignes  m  honors  deorum 
Hoslilis  fades  oocumt  at  omina  turbet.' 

{0)  The  meaning  of  the  interesting  ceremony  de- 
scribed in  1  S  7',  when  the  Israeutes,  moved  to 
repentance  by  the  words  of  Samnel,  drew  water 
and  poured  it  out  before  Jahweh,  is  unfortunately 
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not  clear.  Bat  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  wrong  to 
tind  in  it  an  expression  of  humility.  Bowed 
down  with  grief  for  its  sin,  the  soul  melts  like 
water  before  its  Gknl  (Ps  6'),  and  prostrates  itself 
before  Him  (Ps  22"  '  like  water  I  am  poured  out,' 
La  2"). — (()  Much  clearer  is  the  meaning  of  the 
action  attributed  in  Zee  9*  to  the  future  ideal  king, 
namely,  the  riding  upon  an  ass.  This  is  a  striking 
allusion  to  the  eminently  peaceful  aims  of  his  rule. 
For  the  ass  was  the  riding  animal  not  of  poverty 
(cf.  1  K  I*')  bnt  of  peace,  whereas  the  horse  along 
with  the  oattie-bow  is  to  be  expelled  from  the 
future  kingdom  of  God  (Zeo  9">,  Is  2<  3U»  Mt  21' 
28»»,  Jn  18*). 

(A)  A  connecting  link  between  the  symbolical 
actions  of  common  life  and  those  of  the  religious 
sphere  is  found  in  the  liftina  up  of  the  haiM,  by 
which  swearing  is  symbolized.  The  first  instance 
of  this  meets  na  in  Abraham's  words,  n;  <(ibnq  *  I 
have  lifted  up  my  hand'  (Gn  14''),  and  we  have 
noted  the  same  gesture  as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages :  Ex  6'  (-rsnif^),  Nu  14*<>,  Dt  32«>, 
Elk  20*"-*»36:'  44"  47",  Ps  lOe",  Neh  9■»^ 
Dn  12' f.  To  the  same  category  belongs  the 
somewhat  obecore  expression  n;  or^B  n;  (Ex  17"), 
whether  09  be  regarded  as  a  by  -  form  of  Kg; 
'throne,'  which  to  the  present  writer  appears  im- 
possible, or  whether  it  is  a  corrupt  form  of  01 
'standard.'  The  latter  view  seems  to  us  the 
eorrect  one,  because  the  words  manifestly  point 
back  to  the  rod  of  God  (v.*^),  which  had  once  more 
erinoed  its  character  oa  the  standard  of  Jahweh 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Amalelptes  (vt.  >*->*).  The 
moet  probable  rendering  would  thus  be :  '  With 
my  huid  on  the  standwl  of  Jahweh  I  declare  [as 
interpreter  of  the  Divine  orade  in  v."i>].  War  con- 
tinue* for  Jahweh  against  AmtJelr  ttom  generation 
to  generation.'  Swearing  is  svmbolized,  further, 
by  plaeingths  hand  under  the  thigh :  Gn  24"^  >  47"°. 
See  art.  l^iaH  in  vol.  iv. 

There  are  also  two  isolated  actions  mentioned  in 
the  OT,  which  are  performed  not  on  their  own 
acoonat,  but  in  order  to  express  an  idea.  We 
refer  to  the  cutting  in  pieces  of  the  concubine  of 
the  Levite  (Jg  19^),  and  of  Saul's  two  oxen  (1  S 
IV),  both  of  which  tokens  bear  the  marks  of 
symbol 

B.  Symbolical  actions  in  thb  sbliqiods 
LIFB.  —  (a)  Constant  or  usual  actions,  (a)  In 
prayer  we  find,  first  of  ail,  the  wreading  out  of 
the  palms  of  the  hands  (□:»,  Ex  9*",  1  K  S"-*-", 
la  1*  Ps  44"  63»,  Job  ll'"",  Ezr  9*,  2  Ch  B"*- >«>■••} 
cf.  Ps  141">,  La  2»  S^).  This  gesture  symbolizes  the 
thought  that  one  comes  forward  as  a  suppliant  and 
desires  to  obtain  gifts  from  God.  Hence  it  is  intelli- 
gible how  also  at  times  the  hands  simply  (an.')  are 
spread  oat  (Ps  143>,  La  1 "»),  or  lifted  up  (Ps  28*  134>, 
Neh  8*,  1  Ti  V),  or  stretched  forth  (2  Mao  3»  r/wrct- 
retr  ria  x*W>).  It  is  not  at  all  likuy  that  the  word 
0!99  'palms  of  the  hands'  was  chosen  because  origin- 
ally It  was  the  custom  to  stroke  the  image  of  the 
(Wellhansen,  Beste\  105).  Would  this  have 
en  a  reason  for  'retaining  q<$j  with  the  verb 
'spread  out'?  It  may  be  noted  that  the  heathen 
Arabs  also  lifted  np  their  hands  to  heaven  in  the 
act  of  prayer :  e.g.  we  read,  'Then  he  lifted  up  his 
hand  towards  heaven,  and  said,  O  Allah,  give  me 
victory  over  Nahd  !'  This  is  a  parallel  to  Ex  17"'" 
(G.  Jacob,  AUarab.  Parallelen,  p.  8).— Furtherj^in 
praying,  one  practised  bowing  doi 
IK  - 
Ps 

74^0),  sinking  of  the  head  (1  S  1",  1  K  18",  Ps 
So",  Dn  9»).  There  can  be  no  donbt  aa  to  the 
idea  expressed  by  these  actiona.  They  amount  to 
a  confession  that  man  humbles  himnelf  before  his 
Lord  and  Judge. 
ip)  In  the  act  of  blessing,  the  hand  is  laid  upon 


the  head  of  the  recipient,  or  at  least  stretched  out 
towards  him  (Gn  48»,  Lv  9**,  2K  13",  Mt  19",  Mk 
10",  Lk  24*>).  This  imposition  or  motion  of  the 
hand  is  meant  to  symbolize  the  passing  over  of  the 
blessing  from  the  one  party  to  the  other — an  idea 
which  IS  expressed  by  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
other  cases  as  well.  Cf.  the  following  groups  of 
passages :  Nu  8>'  27",  Dt  84»,  Ac  6"  IS*.  1  Ti  4" 
S*",  2  Ti  1«;  Lv  16"  24",  Sua  »«;  Ex  29",  Lv  1«  etc. ; 
Mt9",  Mk5»etc.,  Rev  1". 

(7)  Other  parts  of  the  cultus  also  provided  rich 
material  for  symbolical  actions.  To  follow  np 
what  was  aaid  a  moment  ago,  the  v%cense  offering 
is  interpreted  in  Ps  141'  and  Rev  6"  8"-  as  express- 
ing the  idea  of  prayer  ascending  to  heaven.  And 
no  less  are  the  other  offerings  the  medium  whereby 
such  feelings  as  gratitude  or  penitence  or  the  long- 
ing for  reconciliation  with  God  are  expressed  in  an 
unmistakable  fashion.  For  a  God  who  is  apirit  haa 
no  need  of  each  oiferinga  for  Himaelf  (Pa  SO" ;  cf. 
Is  40"  and  Ac  17»). 

(S)  Symbolical  actions  with  a  negative  purpose 
included,  in  the  first  place,  the  oft-mentioned  wash- 
ings (Ex  19"  eta).  Washing  oneself  is  spoken  of 
elsewhere  as  an  act  of  self-consecration  (Jos  3*  7", 
IS  IS* ;  cf.  Odyss.  iv.  759),  and  least  doubtful  of 
all  is  this  symbolical  sense  in  the  case  of  Jesus' 
washing  of  His  disciples'  feet  (Jn  13^). — ^A^in, 
the  circumcision  of  male  children,  when  eightdays 
old,  as  this  rite  was  practised  among  the  Israelites, 
had  a  symbolical  meaning,  being  intended  to  indi- 
cate that  the  child  in  question  belonged  to  the 
religious  community  of  Abraham. — Within  tiiis 
community  smaller  circles  receive  a  higher  degree 
of  consecration,  and  this,  too,  was  efiiected  br  means 
of  qrmbolical  transactions.  In  the  case  01  priests 
we  read  of  washing,  anointing  (aee  above),  etc.. 
Ex  29^  40",  Lv  8»2»  Again,  the  ^ymboUoal 
actiona  whereby  the  separation  of  Nazieitbs  was 
proclaimed,  are  described  in  Nu  6'""  (of.  Jg  IS*- 
Am  2",  and  Ed.  Vilmar, '  Die  symbolische  Bedea- 
tung  des  Nasirliatsgelabdes '  in  SK,  1864).  Onoe 
more,  there  are  symbolical  actions,  although  tiieir 
number  is  very  small,  connected  with  prophet*. 
The  one  action  of  which  we  read  in  this  case  ia 
anointing,  and  the  mention  even  of  this  is  doubt- 
ful. In  1  K  19"  it  is  merely  in  parallelism  witii 
'  Jehu  shalt  thoa  anoint  to  be  king '  that  it  ia  said 
■  and  Elisha  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet ' ;  and 
in  Is  61*  it  is  from  the  poaaesaion  of  the  apirit  tiiat 
the  inference  is  drawn  '  therefore  hath  Jaliwdi 
anointed  me.'  Consequently  we  hear  mooh  in  the 
prophetical  writings  of  symbolical  actions,  and 
these  demand  a  more  detailed  examination. 

(i)  Unusual  actions  in  the  sphere  of  religion. — 
This  category  does  not  yet  inclade  the  writing  np 
in  public  of  Divine  oracles  in  the  wav  we  find  the 
prophets  sometimes  enjoined  to  do  (Is  8'  30*,  Hab 
2* ;  cf  .  Jer  36>,  Ezk  24').  For  this  was  not  intended 
to  give  publicity  to  an  oracle  itself  ao  much  aa  to 
emphasize  one  quality  of  it,  namely,  its  importance. 
With  more  reason  may  this  class  be  held  to  include 
those  instances  in  which  prophets  gave  a  sytnbolieal 
name  to  a  person  or  a  thmg  :  e.g.  'A  remnant  shall 
return '  (Shl'&r.ja*h1>h),  etc..  Is  7'  8» ;  7"*  8»- "» ; 
80"* ;  Zee  11'.  For  Isaiah,  in  bestowing  upon  one 
of  his  sons  the  name  Shi'dr-j'SshUb  (Is  7*),  gave  an 
embodiment  to  the  hope  that  at  least  a  minority  of 
Israel  would  return  to  their  God  ;  and  aa  often  aa 
the  bearer  of  this  name  walked  the  streets,  he  per- 
formed a  symbolical  action  by  the  bearing  of  this 
name.  Although  silent,  he  preached  a  sermon 
whose  text  was  Is  6".  But,  in  the  moet  proper 
sense,  tixe  category  with  which  we  are  deling 
has  to  do  with  the  following  passages : — 

The  prophet  Ahijah  tore  his  garment  into 
twelve  pieces,  to  illustrate  the  Divine  determina- 
tion to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  K  ll*>^t. 
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A  parallel  to  this  paasace  was  found  by  'some,' 
B8  Abulwalid  {liigma,  e£  Goldberg,  p.  216,  lines 
28-30)  Bays,  in  1  8  15*^.  They  presupposed  the 
'«a<Ui>S  "liTWli  uid  took  Samuel  to  oe  the  subject  of 
the  statement '  and  he  rent  it '  (namely,  his  upper 
garment).  But  the  subject  of  the  preceding  clause 
11  piq:i  is  Saul,  as  the  second  of  two  persons  that 
have  been  mentioned  is  frequently  in  the  OT  taJcen 
for  granted  as  the  subject  of  an  action  (6n  3'°^  "* 
etc.  ;  cf.  KOnig,  StUiitik,  Bhetorik,  Poetik,  p.  180, 
lines  29  C).  But  a  symbolical  action  is  really  re- 
corded in  1  K  20"'-,  where  we  read  that  one  ot  the 
'  sons  of  the  prophets '  got  one  of  his  comrades  to 
smite  him,  in  order  that  he  might  exhibit  bv  his 
wounds  the  punishment  that  lungAhab  had  de- 
served. A  symbolical  charactw  Mlonged  also  to 
the  iron  horns  which  the  false  prophet  ^ede^ah 
put  on,  in  order  to  express  the  notion  that  Ahab 
was  to  push  the  Syrians  as  with  horns  of  iron  (1  K 
22").  Something  analogous  is  seen  in  the  conduct 
of  Tarquinius,  who  struck  off  poppy  heads  (Livy,  i. 
64)  to  indicate  that  hb  son  should  deal  in  like 
manner  with  the  nobles  of  the  city.  While  the  im- 
perative w  'strike'  in  Am  9*  is  not  certainly 
addressed  to  the  prophet,  chs.  2  and  3  of  the  Bouk 
of  Hosea  belong  to  the  present  category.  Again, 
according  to  Is  20*^,  the  prophet  Isaiah  announced 
the  defeat  of  Egypt  ana  Ethiopia  beforehand,  by 
going  about  half-clothed  (cf.  58">)  and  barefootea, 
Uke  a  captive.  We  mav  notice,  in  passing,  the  con- 
trast to  this  presented  by  the  words  of  Rev  11'  rpo- 
<trrrrt6aovci  rtfiptpkiiii4ret  rixKovt.  Jeremiah,  too, 
speaks  of  similar  actions  in  1S''>*  (the  jonmey  to  the 
Enphrates),  18>-*  (the  work  of  the  potter),  (the 
bottle  cast  ont  into  the  Vale  of  Hinnom),  25"^ 
(the  handing  of  the  oup,  which  is  full  of  Jahweh's 
furv),  27'"'  (putting  on  of  fetters),  28"'"''  (wearing 
and.  breaking  a  yoke),  32^'"  (purchase  of  the  field  in 
Anathoth);  of.  also  the  ottering  of  wine  to  the 
Rechabites  (SS"-)!  tuul  the  bnuding  in  of  great 
stones  (43*).  In  the  Boole  of  Ezekiel  the  following 
passages  come  into  account :  ch.  4  (the  lying  upon 
the  left  and  upon  the  rijd^t  side),  oh.  6  (the  cuttmg 
off,  etc,  of  the  hair),  1^  (the  procuring  of  bag- 
gage appropriate  to  a  captive),  v.'^'-  (eatmg  bread 
with  trembling),  21"  A  (ending),  v.^P*)  (smiting  the 
hands  together),  rv.***C^  (Uie  appmnting  of  two 
ways),  24"^  (the  setting  on  of  the  seething  caldron), 
87W.  (Uie  stieks  which  represent  the  two 
separated  portions  of  Israel).  Finally,  the  prophet 
to  whom  we  owe  Zee  9-11  tells  how  ne  was 
appointed  to  be  shepherd  of  the  sheep  for  alanghter 
(11^- )>  <uul  received  instructions  to  take  to  himself 
the  instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd  (v."). 

With  reference  to  the  above  passages  from  the 
prophetical  literature  the  difiBralt  question  now 
arises  what  we  are  to  hold  as  to  the  literal  perform- 
ance of  the  actions  mentioned  by  the  prophets. 
We  will  examine  the  various  possible  solutions 
of  the  problem,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
solution. 

(a)  As  in  dealing  with  other  qnestions,  the  proper 
course  will  be  to  consider  the  OT  data  themselves. 
It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  a  starting- 
point  from  which  a  sure  conclusion  may  be  reached 
IB  to  be  found  in  Jer  2d'''-.  There  we  read :  '  For 
thus  saitii  Jahweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  onto  me. 
Take  the  oup  of  the  wine  of  this  fniy  at  my  hand, 
and  cause  all  the  nations,  to  whom  I  send  thee,  to 
drink  it  (v.").  Then  took  I  the  cap  at  the  hwid  of 
Jahweh,  and  made  all  the  nations  to  drink,  unto 
whom  Jahweh  had  sent  me  (v.*^),  namely,  Jerusalem 
and  the  cities  of  Jndah,'  etc.  (w.""").  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cauang  of  whole  oituB  and  peoplea 
to  drink  eannot  have  oeen  carried  ont  Uterally. 
But  when,  in  spite  of  this,  the  narrative  of  this 
transaction  mns  as  if  it  had  been  so,  we  have  at 
least  OM  oertain  instance  of  a  prophetical  action 


which  to  all  appearance  was  literalhr  performed, 
although  its  performance  is  seen  to  have  been  aa 
impossibility.  Jeremiah  thus  means  nothing  more 
than  that  he  was  stirred  up  by  his  Divine  director 
to  a  certain  aotion,  and  that  he  carried  this  out  in 
his  inner  life.  The  purpose  meant  to  be  served  by 
the  Uivine  commission  and  the  record  of  it,  is  to  set 
forth  the  determination  of  God  with  the  greatest 
clearness.  Incidents  belonging  to  the  spiritual 
sphere  are  to  pass  like  an  earth^  drama  before  the 
eyes  of  the  hearer  and  reader. 

The  position  of  matters  disclosed  in  Jer  25"^ 
furnishes  a  ground  for  holding  that  some  of  the 
other  symbolical  actions  of  wmch  we  read  in  the 
prophetical  books,  could  also  have  been  performed 
only  ideally.  The  prophets,  like  Jeremiah  in  the 
above  passage,  might  so  relate  the  symbdieal 
transaction  as  to  guide  their  hearers  to  the  cor- 
rect conclusion  as  to  its  actual  or  ideal  oocamnee. 
Let  us  examine  this  point  in  detail. 

Jeremiah  records  in  13**'  how  he  was  commanded 
by  God  to  bury  a  girdle  by  the  '  Perath '  (rrff),  and 
that  he  carried  out  this  commission.  If  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jeremiah  must  necessarily— end  no 
other  possibility  can  be  plausibly  made  ont— have 
understood  bv  '  Peiath '  tne  well-Known  great  river 
of  Asia,  the  Euphrates,  they  must  at  the  same  time 
have  been  aware  that  the  prophet  had  not  actually 
gone  to  the  Euphrates. — Again,  the  circumstance 
noted  in  Is  20'"*  that  the  prophet  went  about /or 
three  years  half -clothed  and  barefooted,  is  far  from 
natural.  But  it  may  be  that  the  statement  of 
time  here  is  not  origmaL  The  mention  of  a  de- 
finite period  seemed  to  be  required,  and  so  it  wm 
inserted  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  round  numbei. 
We  venture  to  add  another  remark  on  this  passage. 
The  form  of  expression,  'At  that  time  Jahweh 
spake  by  Isaiah '  (v.')  is  extremely  surprising,  see- 
ing that  the  following  words  are  addres^  to 
Isaiah.  The  form  is  not  at  all  explained  by  such 
passages  as  Ex  9",  Lv  10",  1  K  12",  Jer  37*,  Hag 
1'-  '.which  are  cited  by  Dunm  (in  Kurttr  Hdcom. 
on  Is  20*),  for  in  none  of  these  does  any  Divine 
message  follow,  addressed  to  the  person  who  is  in- 
trodu^  by  '  by '  ("Cf).  Is  it  too  mnch  to  assume 
that  the  man  who  wrote  the  words  'by  Isaiah' 
meant  to  mark  the  contents  of  tt.*"*  as  contain- 
ing nothing  more  than  the  report  of  an  announce- 
ment by  Godt  Have  we  not  the  same  indicatim 
in  the  strange  form  of  v.*,  where  the  words  of  God 
are  reported  in  a  definite  form  meant  for  the 
peopIeT  Was  it  not  Isaiah's  intention  by  this 
natratioe  to  call  attention  to  the  overthrow  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  T 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  history  which  meets 
ns  in  Hoe  1  and  3  was  certainly  enacted  only  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.  By  means  of  the  Divinely  in- 
spired narrative  of  the  experiences  of  the  prophet 
with  an  unfaithful  wife,  the  ideal  relations  are 
meant  to  be  portrayed,  which  had  parUy  been 
realized  in  the  case  of  the  prophet's  Master  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  were  partly  to  follow  by 
way  of  punisUmentk  It  is  true  that,  even  in  recent 
times,  tnere  have  not  been  wanting  exegetes  who 
have  seen  in  these  chapters  the  record  of  aetvtU 
experiences  (Nowack,  Dte  kleinen  Propheien,  p.  29; 
Valeton,  Amos  und  Hosea,  1898,  p.  221  f. ;  0. 
Seesemann,  Israel  vnd  Juda  bei  Amos  wnd  Hosea, 
1898,  p.  32£).  But  the  objections  to  this  view 
appear  to  the  H^"'  writer  to  be  too  weighty  to 
be  set  aside.  The  maxriage  of  the  prophet  with 
a  harlot,  if  it  had  been  an  actual  incident,  would 
have  been  altogether  too  repulsive.  And  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  pMaing,  that  what  the  prophet 
was  oommanded  to  do  was  to  take  to  himself  a 
wife  of  whoredom  and  children  of  whoredom  (1*). 
The  notion  that '  the  impure  inclinations  of  this 
woman  did  not  reveal  themselves  to  Hoeea  till 
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after  marriage'  (Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorar- 
beitm,  v.  p.  104  f.;  similarly  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophet* 
of  Itrael,  p.  181  f.,  and  U.  A.  Smith,  Book  of  th» 
Twelve  Prophett,  L  238  f.)  cannot  be  reoonoUed  with 
the  text.  Onr  first  main  argument  mav  be  rein- 
forced by  the  following  questions.  Would  Hosea, 
even  supposing  his  wife  to  hare  been  thus  guilty, 
have  inscribed  lier  name  on  the  page  of  history  and 
thus  pilloried  her  for  ever  !  Or  would  the  name 
of  his  wife  hare  been  so  much  as  named,  had  it 
not  been  a  s^nificant  one?  No,  the  designations 
Gomer  baih-dMayim  (Hos  1*)  do  not  really  form  a 
proper  name.  We  are  constantly  told,  indeed,  that 
these  designations  defy  all  attempts  to  explain 
them  as  appellatives  (Nowaok,  Valeton,  et  al.). 
But  why  may  not  Gomer  mean  '  completion '  (Frd. 
Delitzsch,  Prolegomena,  etc.  p.  200),  or,  better, 
'ripeness'  (namely,  for  judgment),  or  'end'  (cf. 
x>3  Pa  7"  etc.) I  Why  may  we  not  find  in  diblai/im 
the  sense  of  'double  compression'  (cf.  E.  Meier, 
Wurzelvxirterbueh,  p.  163 fT;  Wttnsche,  Erkldrung 
des  Hosea,  p.  16;  Arab.  <ft>&a^a  =  'coegit')t  May 
not,  then,  tue  epithet  bath-diblayim  characterize 
Gomer  as  one  who  had  to  do  with  two  husbands ! 
(We  may  recall  the  qneetion :  '  How  long  halt  ye  on 
both  kneea  ?  If  Jahweh  is  God,  follow  him ;  and  if 
Baal,  follow  him,'  1  K  18»}.  FinaUy,  it  would 
surely  have  beat  a  strange  circumstance  if  Hosea's 
leal  wife  had  had  a  name  composed  of  two  elements, 
capable  of  being  explained  a8=' ripeness  or  end,' 
and  'doable  copulation.' 

Further,  Zee  U"-  records  how  the  prophet  was 
told  to  call  one  of  the  two  staves,  with  which  he 
was  to  shepherd  the  people  of  Israel,  'graoious- 
ness,'  and  the  other  '  union,'  '  community  of  fate ' 
(cf.  Ed.  KSnig,  SytOta,  §  244c).  Would  not  these 
very  names  Se  enough  to  show  to  the  prophet's 
contemporaries  that  the  actions  recorded  in  w.'^ 
were  not  actually  performed  ?  This  conclusion  is 
favoured  by  the  eiTcaiiiBtaiioe  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  execution  of  the  command  {[iven  in  y.". 

Of  greatest  weight  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  ns  are  the  indications  supplied 
oy  the  prophet  who  speaks  most  of  symbolical 
actions,  namely  Ezekiel.  The  data  are  as  fol- 
bwB : — In  the  nrst  place,  in  Us  narratives  regard- 
ing srmbolical  actions,  it  is  only  rarely  (12' 24'') 
that  be  states  that  these  when  commanded  were 
carried  out.  Secondly,  in  plaoe  of  mention  of  the 
actual  performance  of  these,  we  find  rather  an 
account  of  their  symbolical  meaning  (4"'-  5*  12'* 
21M-S8),  Thirdly,  the  external  performance  of  the 
charge  '  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  with  trembling, 
and  drink  thy  water  with  trembling  and  despair ' 
(I2>*),  would  have  been  scarcely  noticeable.  The 
intention  of  presenting  dearly  the  Divine  decree 
•s  to  the  final  chastisement  of  Israel  was  realized 
trr  the  bare  narrative  about  a  Divine  command  as 
effectively  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
command  had  been  actually  performed.  Fourthly, 
God's  command  to  carry  out  a  symbolical  trans- 
action is  expressly  intxodnced  in  these  terms: 
'Give  to  the  rebeUions  house  a  parable  (m&shel) 
and  »ay  (!)  to  them.  Thus  saiUi  the  Lord  God,  set 
on  the  <»ldron,  and  pour  water  into  it,'  etc.  (24*, 
cf.  also  21*").  This,  too,  favours  the  conclusion 
that  Ezekiel's  statements  abont  commands  from 
God  to  perform  symbolical  actions,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  tne  parables  spoken  in  17"-  and 
13^.  Bnt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  narratives 
may  be  understood  as  parables,  whose  subject  is 
the  prophet  as  the  representative  now  of  God  and 
BOW  of  nis  people.  As  the  representative  of  God 
he  is  to  smite  one  hand  against  the  other  (21"),  to 
depict  the  conflict  which  Jahweh,  to  His  sorrow, 
has  to  wage  against  the  unfaithful  majority  of 
Israel  (21**),  jiut  as  the  smiting  together  of  the 
hands  is  attributed  to  Jahweh  Himsdf  in  22'*.  In 


the  same  capacity  Ezekiel  is  also  called  on  to  depict 
vividly  the  reiection  of  Israel,  to  which  God  naa 
been  compelled  to  resort  by  the  excessive  unfaith- 
fulness of  His  people  (S**"*  24""'').  Hence,  when 
the  prophet  has  to  picture  forth  the  highest  degree 
of  the  Divine  displeasure,  he  does  so  by  becoming 
dumb,  i.e.  by  ceasing  to  act  as  a  reprover  (S*),  and 
by  refraining  from  articulate  expressions  of  grief 
at  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  the  people  about  him  the  truth  that 
this  tui-n  in  their  fortunes  was  a  just  punishment 
from  God.  This  dumbness  continued  tul,  with  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  Divine  justice  was  satisfied, 
and  then  the  Divine  grace  in  the  person  of  tlie  pro- 
phet turned  anew  to  the  people  (33*"-),  and  sought 
to  win  their  love. — Again,  as  representative  of  hit 
people,  Ezekiel  is  the  subject  of  those  narratives 
m  which  actions  of  Jahweh  against  Israel  are 
vividly  portrayed.  This  comes  out  with  special 
clearness  in  the  words,  '  But  thou,  O  son  of  man, 
behold,  they  shall  pat  bands  upon  tiiee '  (3'),  and 
'  Behold,  I  put  buids  upon  thee '  (4*).  In  this 
way  the  punishment  impending  from  God  npon 
Israel  is  described  as  inflicted  upon  the  prophet, 
and  the  purpcee  of  this  is  evident  enough.  The 
exiles  who,  living  far  from  their  native  land,  oould 
not  be  onJookers  at  the  act  of  judgment  to  be 
executed  npon  Judah  and  especially  npon  Jeru- 
salem, were  to  have  a  clear  reflexion  of  the  fate  of 
Jahweh's  people  placed  before  their  eyes. 

Such  are  the  positive  grounds  for  holding  that 
Ezekiel's  acconnte  of  symbolical  actions,  whose 
actual  performance  is  not  specially  mentioned 
(12^  24''),  make  up  a  species  of  parables,  whose 
subject  was  the  prophet  as  representative  either 
of  Jahweh  or  of  Israel  (cf.  the  present  writer's  art. 
'  Znr  Deutong  der  qrmbolischen  Handlnngen  des 
Propheten  Hesekiel'  in  the  Neue  kircUicne  Zeit- 
tcArift,  1892,  p.  6S0f.).  The  same  conclusion, 
however,  is  supported  weighty  considerations 
of  a  negative  kmd.  For  instance,  is  it  credible 
that  Ezekiel  should  literally  have  lain  upon  his 
left  side  for  390  days  (4*),  i.e.  for  more  than  a  year  ? 
Did  the  neighbours  count  the  days?  Or  is  it 
likely  that  he  actually  baked  his  barley  cakes, 
using  human  excrement  for  fuel  (4")?  These 
negative  considerations  have  led  even  Smend  iKaf, 
eseeg.  Hdb.  '  Hesechiel,'  1880,  p.  27)  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  '  it  is  evident  that  such  a  transaction  as 
that  of  4^  cannot  have  been  literally  carried  out.' 
Practically,  the  same  standpoint  is  occupied  also 
by  Knenen  {Hist.-crit.  EinUitung,  iL  p.  258  f.). 
Toy  ('Ezekiel'  in  SBOT,  1899),  and  HUhn  (Die 
Messianischen  Weissagungen,  1899,  p.  160) ;  and 
a  similar  judgment  is  pa«ed  by  Frankenberg  (in 
Nowaok's  Hdkom.,  'Spruche,'  1898,  p.  18).  It 
may  further  be  noted  that  Hos  1  and  8  are  called 
'  parabolse '  by  Wenrich  (Depoeseo*  hebraieee  atque 
arabieet  origine,  p.  152). 

(P)  But  in  the  most  recent  times  there  have  been 
a  number  of  exegetes  who  have  held  that  all  the 
symbolical  actions  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
were  externally  performed.  These  scholars  fall 
into  two  groups.  The  one  group  is  made  up  of  v. 
Orelli  (in  Straok-ZBokler's  Kgf.  Kom.,  'Hesekiel,' 
p.  3]  and  Giesebrecht  {Die  Berufsbegabung  der 
alttest.  Propheten,  1897,  p.  171),  who  both  found 
their  interpretation  upon  the  appearance  of  literal- 
ness  in  the  language  of  the  passages  in  question. 
In  particular,  Giesebrecht  simpljr  asserts  that 
■the  ^rmbolioal  actions  of  Ezelael  caimot  be 
understood  as  mere  figures.'  But  this  is  no  argu- 
ment.— ^The  other  group  comprises  the  followmg 
scholars : — Klostermann,  in  his  art. '  Ezechiel :  Ein 
Beitrag  znr  besseren  Wilrdigung  seLaer  Person 
und  seiner  Schrift'  in  SK,  1877,  d.  391  ff. ;  U 
Gautier,  La  mission  duprophite  EgieAiel,  1891, 
p.  85ff. ;  Bertholet,  in  Uarti's  Kurter  Hdeotn., 
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'  Hesekiel,'  1897,  p.  24  f. ;  and  Kraetzschmar,  in 
Nowack's  Hdkom.,  '  Ezechiel,'  1900,  p.  v.  They 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  in  consequence  of 
accepting  the  hypothesis  regarding  the  person  of 
Ezekiel  put  forward  by  Klostermann  in  the  above- 
named  article.  Hence  it  la  necessary  to  examine 
this  hypothesis,  and  to  ask  whether  it  can  supply 
a  ground  on  which  to  defend  the  view  that  the 
symbolical  actions  of  which  Ezekiel  speaks  were 
literally  performed. 

Klostermann's  theory  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  dumbness  of  Ezekiel  (3^"  and  24*»-*) 
was  due  to  a  temporary  alalia  horn  which  the 
prophet  finally  recovered  (33'"*);  and  that  his 
lone-continued  lying  posture  (4"-)  was  the  result 
of  hemiplegia  {l.e.  pp.  417  f.,  422).  But  to  this 
hypothesis  there  are  the  following  objections : — 
(a)  The  Divine  command  to  the  prophet  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house  and  keep  dumb  (3**- or 
to  refrain  from  articulate  lamentation  (24'*-*'), 
and  to  lie  upon  his  left  side  (4^),  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  manner  as  the  command  to 
shave  his  head  and  baud  with  a  sharp  sword  (5*^). 
It  is  impossible  to  pick  and  choose  amon^  the 
various  records  of  symbolical  actions  contained  in 
the  Book  of  EzekieL  If,  then,  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease on  the  part  of  the  prophet  are  to  be  dis- 
covered in  Ezk  S***  24"''  and  4**,  all  symbolical 
actions  of  which  he  speaks  must  be  traced  back  to 
some  disease  of  his,  and  we  most  be  permitted  to 
bring  all  the  {wrticnlar  features  of  the  narratives 
of  3"''*  24'*'''  and  4**  into  a  causal  connexion  with 
some  patholojioal  habit  of  Ezekiel.  But  it  may 
be  asked  whewer,  among  other  disordered  inolina- 
tions,  he  had  a  foncy  for  using  human  excrement 
for  fuel  (4").  Did  he  at  one  and  the  same 
time  suffer  from  temporary  idalia  and  also  have 
the  peculiarity  at  one  time  of  sighing  (21^, 
and  at  anothw  time  of  crying  aloud  (v.>*)T  If 
the  Divine  oommaad  to  refrain  from  any  (ffticn- 
late  lament  for  the  dead  (24**)  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  temporaiy  speeohlessness,  then  the 
non-aliedcung  of  teaia,  which  ia  enjoined  in  the 
same  verse,  must  be  derived  from  a  bodily  idiosvn- 
crasy  of  EzekieL— (/})  It  must  be  observed  tnat 
m  3"^  Eieldel  spiMLks  not  of  dumbness  in 
general,  bat  of  keeping  eilenoe  with  any  pro- 
phetic message.  This  is  obvions  from  the  single 
circumstance  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  injunc- 
tion of  silence,  the  prophet  had  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  house— a  course  of  action  which  would 
have  Deen  unnecessary  if  he  had  been  suffering 
from  temporary  speechlessness,  llie  same  con- 
clusion foUowB,  on  the  positive  side,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  silence  is  to  evidence  itself  by 
his  not  coming  forward  as  a  reprover  (S*"*),  and 
that  it  is  to  come  to  an  end  when  his  Grod  again 
makes  disclosures  to  him  (v.*'). — (7)  If  Ezekiel  nad 
suffered  from  temporary  alalia,  this  could  not  have 
been  unknown  to  his  neighbours,  whose  principal 
representatives  used  to  assemble  in  his  house  (8' 
14>  20^}.  But,  in  that  case,  a  new  attack  of  this 
dnmlmess  could  have  had  no  symbolical  meaning 
to  them. — (S)  It  must  truly  have  been  a  remark- 
able hemiplegia  which  compelled  the  prophet  to  lie 
for  exactly  390  +  40,  i.e.  430  days,  and  thus  to 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  430  years  (Ex  12«>)  of 
Israel's  bondage  in  Egypt.  —  (e)  If  it  was,  as 
alleged,  a  bodily  infirmity  that  prevented  the 
prophet  from  articulate  waiUng  (24^''),  he  could, 
ana  no  doubt  would,  at  least  nave  expressed  his 
grief  at  his  bitter  loss  by  practising  all  the  other 
niouming  usages.  But,  as  he  did  not  do  so,  it  is 
nnnustakably  plain  that  his  neglect  of  the  lament 
for  the  dead  was  due,  not  to  a  bodily  indisposition 
but  to  a  higher  impnlse.  What  a  novel  Kind  of 
alalia,  by  the  way,  which  had  its  cessation  fore- 
told (S*  24")  I 


Consequently,  the  view  that  all  the  ^rmbolical 
actions  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Ezetiel  were 
literally  performed,  fails  again  to  find  any  support 
from  Klostermann's  hypothesis  about  the  oon- 
ditiou  of  the  prophet's  health.  On  the  contrary, 
in  S"""  24"-"  and  4**  he  is  only  represented  as 
the  subject  of  a  symbolical  action  in  the  same  way 
as  in  5'"-  etc.  It  b  also  intelli^ble  how  he  should 
be  introduced  as  afflicted  with  dumbness.  For 
God  meant  to  symbolize  the  extreme  of  His  dis- 
pleasure against  Israel  by  breaking  off  His  reve- 
lations (3").  Again,  Ezekiel  is  described  in  4^ 
as  lying,  because  Israel's  captive  condition  might 
suitably  be  regarded  also  as  a  lying,  just  as  it  is 
elsewhere  (Hos  3**)  compared  to  a  sitting  in  isola- 
tion. 

A  subdivision  of  symbolical  actions  may  be 
formed  of  those  which  depict  some  feature  or  the 
future  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
They  may  be  called  xpo^ipciat  Si'  tcyur  (Adrianos, 
Elrayuyii  elt  rds  fftlat  7pa^>,  ed.  Goiessluig,  §  130) 
or  '  types.'  But  it  is  questionable  whetner  the 
OT  speaks  of  any  actions  which  were  meant  to  be 
performed  with  the  intention  of  pointing  before- 
hand to  some  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ.  This 
is  doubtful  even  in  the  case  of  the  passage  in  which 
Adrianos  (/.e.)  appears  with  a  measure  m  certainty 
to  have  discovered  a  wpo^tla  Si  tfr/ar.  We  refer 
to  Gn  22"  Take  now  thy  son  Isaac,  ttiine  only  son, 
whom  thou  lovest,'  etc.  This  stoiy  is  rather 
intended  to  express  the  notion  that  tne  God  who 
has  tevMled  Himself  to  Israel,  holds  human  sacri- 
fices in  abhorrence.  It  oould  all  the  less  have 
been  meant  to  point  to  the  time  of  Christ,  seeing 
that  God  did  not  spare  Himself  the  sorrow  of 
offering  His  only  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of 
mankind.  Nor  was  the  Flood  sent  to  serve  as  an 
allusion  to  baptism,  although  it  might  afterwards 
be  viewed  as  an  analogue  to  the  latter  (1  P  3"). 
This  has  been  noted  also  fay  J.  D.  Miohaelis  in  his 
interesting  work,  Entwurf  ehr  typitek»m  Qotte*- 
gelartheit*.  1763,  p.  37. 

The  most  familiar  symbolical  actions  of  the  NT 
(Jn  13*'-,  Ac  6*  iriSjiKor  airroTt  t4i  X"P<"i  6*0-) 
have  been  already  referred  to  in  speaking  of 
symbolical  vxtshina  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
(which  see).  To  these  may  be  added  the  cursing 
of  the  /^-<rM  (Mt21»,  Mk  11"^),  the  texts  relating 
to  which  are  not  meant  to  be  a  mere  '  symbolical 
narrative,'  as  has  been  recently  maintained  in  the 
Theol.  ZUchr.  aus  der  Sehweia,  1899,  pp.  228-238. 
Further,  the  casting  <]f  lots  (Ac  1")  is  merely  an 
external  parallel  to  the  previously  (v.**)  mentioned 
prayer ;  and,  finally,  the  breaking  of  bread  (xXdo'ct 
ToO  dprov,  Mt  2ff»,  Lk  24»,  Ac  2^  and  baptism 
(Mt  SS")  have  a  fundamentally  s^bolical  char- 
acter. See  Baftisk  in  vd.  L  and  Lord's  Soppsb 
in  vol.  iiL 

LiTBRAtmi,— This  biM  baaa  todlotod  ia  the  body  o(  Uia 
article.  £d.  KdNIO. 
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origin  of  the  sun,  (e)  origin  of  »>da  and  men, 
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(1)  Want  of        in  the  EsTptfaui  nllgliiik 
m  The  nome  god*. 

(5)  Attemptearatomuitlon by Amenonhii it. 
(4)  ChangiD);  fortunes  ol  the  principal  godi. 

(6)  Oo])fi«^an«r>  unoiigst  tne  god*. 

(6)  UnoerteindetduetoourlaclcotoompletelBlorniatloo. 
(B)  1 1st  of  gods. 
(1)  Native  Egjrptbnddtle*. 

a)  Foreign  deities ;  (a)  Ubyan,  (6)  African,  («)  Ailatia 

(3)  Deiflra  men. 

(«>  The  popular  godi.  Partition  of  tb* gnatgods.  (a) 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  heannljr  Sadies,  (ft) 
stone  wotship,  (c)  worship  of  Iiigh  places,  (d)  cult 
of  springs  and  streams,  (s)  aounal  worship,  (/) 
worship  of  plants  and  tree%  (g)  tUf  diTUUties, 
(A)  veneration  of  buildings. 

(6)  Deified  abstract  notions. 
HL  Tub  CrLri-s.  Tlie  daily  temple  ritoiL 
Iv.  CoKcEPTioxB  or  A  rDTDBi  un. 

(I)  Notions  connected  with  th*  na  and  hii  S4-lidiiiir 
course. 

m  Dwelling-plaoe  e<  the  gods. 

(3)  Bealm  of  the  dead  sariouslv  placed:  (a)  abora  the 
earth,  In  heaven,  (t)  under  the  earth,  in  Luat, 
(e)  on  the  earth,  In  the  Plain  of  Aalu. 

<i)  The  Osirian  doctrine  of  immortality :  (a)  the  Osiris 
myth,  (i)  later  inHaences  of  sun«od  myths,  (e) 
Judgment  in  the  world  beyond,  (d)  Uie  Book  of  the 
Dead,  etc,  («)  principal  features  ii<  the  Osirian 
faith.  Part-soulSb 

Uterators. 

Introduction  In  studying  the  religion  of  ancient 

Egypt  we  encounter  a  phenomenon  which  it  has  in 
:K>uimon  with  almost  all  religions.  Two  forms  of 
zoneeption  may  be  distinguished,  which  started 
from  the  same  principles  and  exercised  a  perma- 
nent influence  upon  one  another,  but  which  at  the 
came  time  exhibit  a  number  of  radical  diilerences 
in  the  view  they  take  of  Dirine  things.  These 
two  are,  respectively,  the  official  reli^on  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  popular  faitli.  It  ii  true 
that  the  ditterenoe  is  not  so  pronounced  in  the  Nile 
valley  as  elsewhere,  since  the  Egyptian  religion 
was  never  subjected  to  a  systematizing  process 
and  a  logical  establishing  of  its  various  dogmas, 
but  always  remained  in  a  fluid  condition,  so  thai 
even  the  official  religion  was  thus  permanently 
exposed  to  powerful  influence  from  the  side  of  the 
popular  conceptions. 

The  sources  of  information  of  which  modem 
investigation  can  avail  itself  in  seeking  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  official  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt  are  very  copious.  It  is  the  subject  of  the 
inscriptions  on  temples,  and  of  almost  all  the  texts 
found  in  toml»  and  on  monuments  (including  the 
religious  papyri)  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
dead.  Far  fewer  materials  have  to  be  taken 
account  of  in  estimating  the  popular  religion.  Its 
adherents  belonged  in  general  to  the  poorer  classes, 
who  were  not  in  a  position  to  erect  any  fine 
monuments.  Besides,  m  the  texts  they  destined 
for  publicity,  such  persons  almost  uniformly  em- 
ployed the  terminology  and  the  formulie  of  the 
•thcial  monuments,  even  in  cases  where  they 
understood  the  dogmas  in  view  differently  from 
the  priestly  colleges  of  the  great  sanctuaries.  In 
order  to  recover  this  realm  of  ideas  belonging  to 
the  popular  faith,  our  main  resources  are  a  series  of 
ill-executed  sepulchral  steles  and  rock-inscriptions, 
sporadic  passages  in  the  temple  texts  and  those 
concerning  the  dead  which  show  traces  of  popular 
mfliience,  and  in  which,  notably  for  instance  in  the 
so-cnlled  Book  of  the  Dead,  tbe  popular  doctrine 
couUi  occasionally  not  be  passed  over.  When 
referred  to,  this  doctrine  is,  strangely  enough, 
spoken  of  as  a  great  secret.  Lastly,  we  have  to 
take  account  of  the  statements  of  the  classical 
writers,  who,  like  their  countrymen  that  were 
settled  in  the  Nile  valleT,  were  brought  into  con- 
tact leiiS  with  the  priests  and  the  npper  classes 
than  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people"  proper, 
M  that  their  accounts  reproduce  primarily  the 
notions  of  the  latter.  What  holds  good  of  these 
Greeks  applies  also  to  the  Israelites,  who,  if  they 
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acquired  information  or  received  stimulus  from 
Egypt,  must  have  derived  these  fi°om  the  middle 
classes  or  the  lower  orders,  and  not  from  study 
of  tbe  doctrines  in  the  temples  which  were  so 
difficult  of  access  to  a  non-Egyptiau,  or  of  the 
inscriptions  which  most  have  beni  almost  always 
tminteUigible  to  a  foreigner. 

Under  these  ciroumstances,  it  will  be  necessary 
in  the  present  article  to  lay  more  emphasis  on 
these  popular  notions  than  it  has  been  usual,  in 
view  of  the  above  described  meagreness  of  the 
sources,  to  do  in  descriptions  of  the  Egyptian 
religion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the 
want  of  materials  and  the  constant  internenetnt- 
tion  of  the  two  forms  of  conception,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  treat  the  two  apart ;  the  difference 
between  their  ^ints  of  view  can  oitly  be  indicated 
from  time  to  tune  in  the  course  of  oar  exposition. 

L  Cosuooomr.— (A)  Creation  of  the  worML— (1) 
From  the  earliest  times  from  wnich  we 


Egyptian  reli^ons  texts  down  to  the  period  when 
the  ancient  polytheism  gave  way  to  the  Christian 
faith,  the  relation  between  Divinity  and  humanity 
was  thought  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley 
as  reciprocally  conditioned.  Man  dedicates  to  the 
Deity  food,  drink,  clothing,  a  dwelling-plaoe— the 
things  which  the  Deity,  who  shares  in  all  earthly 
qualities  and  needs,  requires  for  comfort.  The 
Deity  gives  in  return  such  benefits  as  he  can  dis- 
pense — long  life,  endurance,  joy,  victory  over 
enemies,  health,  and  the  like.  If  either  party 
neglects  his  duty,  the  other  is  at  once  set  free  from 
any  counter  obligation.  Man  oflers  only  to  that 
god  who  shows  himself  helpful  to  him ;  the  god 
favours  only  that  man  who  aoes  him  some  semoo. 
Thus  in  the  inscriptions  the  god  says  to  the  king, 
'  I  give  thee  victory  in  proportion  to  thine  offer- 
ings,' and  the  king  threatens  to  discontinue  his  wor- 
ship if  the  god  will  not  bestow  lon^  life  upon  him. 

As  in  eveiy  instance  where  similar  notions  an 
cherished,  this  way  of  thinking  led  in  Egypt  to 
the  continuance  of  a  polytheistic  system.  Upon 
the  assumption  that  only  one  or  only  a  few  gods 
existed,  or  that  their  supremacy  was  univmal, 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  view  of  the 
conflicting  interests  of  diffinent  individuals,  say 
decisive  pressure  could  he  exerted  on  the  Divine 
will  by  a  {particular  suppliant.  This  was  mora 
practicable  if  a  man  could  applv  to  spedal  gods 
who  had  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  only  one 
or  only  a  few  individuals.  Then,  when  he  had 
obtained  the  good  graces  of  these^  he  could  leave 
it  to  them  to  accomplish  their  will  in  the  circle 
of  their  fellow-gods,  or  to  bring  it  at  the  proper 
moment  nnder  the  notice  of  a  higher  god.  The 
kings  of  the  gods  were  accessible,  if  necessary, 
to  the  Pharaohs  and  their  court;  the  sphere  of 
their  activity  was  far  too  exalted  to  permit  of  their 
rendering  continuous  help  to  ordinary  mortals. 

In  this  way  the  notion  that  every  famUy  and 
every  locality  or  province  possesses  and  must  re- 
tain for  itself  its  special  deities,  persisted  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  was  never  absolutely 
suppressed.  At  no  time  was  there  a  religious 
system  in  which  every  Egyptian  was  bound  to 
believe  ;  the  belief  in  the  gods  always  exhibits  a 
particular  form  and  development  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  country,  the  so-called  nomes  (see 
below,  p.  182i>). 

It  is  quite  recently  that  historical  science  has 
come  to  recognize  the  above  characteristic  of  the 
Egyptian  religion.  Only  some  thirty  years  ago 
it  began  to  be  urged  and  demonstrated' that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  tlie  faith  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  must  examine  individual 
conceptions  and  individual  deities,  instead  of  set- 
ting up  a  priori  principles.    Up  till  then  it  had 
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been  the  fashion  to  attribute  to  this  people  now 
an  obscnre  monotheism,  now  a  professealy  pro- 
found but  in  reality  perfectly  unintelligible  pan- 
theism, or  some  other  religions  system,  and  to 
support  such  pretensions  by  sentences  of  the  in- 
scriptions torn  from  their  context.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  scientific  inquiry,  the  ancient 
Egyptian  reli^on  is  made  up  of  a  long  series  of 
particular  religions  and  separate  spheres  of  ideas, 
which  one  has  to  follow  in  their  development, 
unconcerned  at  first  with  the  question  which  of  the 
▼arions  conceptions  is  the  oldest  and  whence  each 
originated.  The  time  may  come  when  it  may  be 
possible  to  bring  a  number  of  the  deities  into  con- 
nexion with  the  various  elements  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Egyptian  people  of  history ;  with  wie  Libyan 
aburigineH,  the  conquering  Qamites,  and  the  Semite 
peaceful  immigrants.-  But  at  present  the  materials 
at  our  disposal  are  far  too  scanty  to  lead  to  any 
certain  conclusions,  and  the  hypotheses  that  have 
been  started  about  the  Egyptian  religion  are 
already  so  numerous  that  in  tne  interests  of  the 

SroCTess  of  science  any  multiplying  of  them  is  to 
e  deprecated. 

(2)  The  variety  of  ways  in  which  myth-forming 
speculation  could  view  one  and  the  same  event 
forces  itself  at  once  on  our  observation  when  we 
essay  a  survey  of  the  most  ipiportant  of  the 
Egyptian  mytlia  intended  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  of  gods  and  men.  It  will  be  best 
to  commence  our  study  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 
with  an  account  of  these  myths,  because  we  can 
here  take  account  at  the  same  time  of  a  number 
of  fundamental  ideas  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
about  religions  questions,  which  exhibit  resem- 
blances to,  or  dinerences  from,  certain  classes  of 
notions  that  prevailed  among  the  Israelites. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  with 
other  peoples,  our  world,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  ana  the  beings  that  inhabit  them,  did  not 
exist  from  the  beginning,  but  were  created.  Not, 
indeed,  out  of  nothing,  bat  ont  of  a  fluidity  which 
the  Egyptians  called  Nu,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Chaos  of  the  Greeks.  While  this 
filled  the  universe,  there  was,  as  a  text  expresses 
it,  '  not  yet  the  heaven ;  not  yet  was  the  earth,  not 
yet  were  formed  the  good  and  the  evil  serpents.' 
Or,  as  it  is  put  in  an  inscription  in  the  pyramid 
of  a  king  belonging  to  the  6th  dynasty  (Fepi  I. 
1.  663 f.),  i.e.  e.  3000  B.C.,  'not yet  was  the  heaven, 
not  yet  the  earth,  men  were  not,  not  yet  born  were 
the  gods,  not  yet  was  death.' 

(a)  In  this  primeval  mass  lay  hidden  the  germs 
of  the  future  world,  but  no  text  as  yet  discovered 
points  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians 
to  form  a  clear  and  harmonious  picture  of  the  re- 
lation of  these  germs  to  one  another.  It  is  only 
as  to  particular  points  that  we  have  indications. 
Thus,  according  to  a  widely  diffused  notion,  in 
primeval  times  the  heaven.  Nut  (thought  of  as 
female),  reposed  in  the  close  embrace  of  the  earth, 
Seb  or  Keo  (thought  of  as  male).  Besides  the 
primeval  fluid,  Nu,  there  existed,  according  to 
Egyptian  ideas,  prior  to  the  creation,  one  deity, 
who  appears  sometimes  alone  as  a  male  god,  and 
at  other  times  falls  apart  into  a  male  and  a  female 
form.  This  deity  calls  into  existence  from  Nu  the 
world  that  is  to  be.  The  means  employed  are  very 
variously  described,  but  they  may  be  conveniently 
divided  mto  two  great  categories,  namely,  acts  and 
words. — AmongBt  the  myths  belonging  to  the  first 
class  the  most  popular  is  that  which  describes  how 
the  creating  deity  forced  his  way  between  heaven 
and  earth,  tore  tnem  from  their  embrace,  trod  the 
earth  under  foot,  and  raised  the  heaven  on  high 
with  his  arms.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  Shu  that 
appears  as  the  separating  deity,  but  his  place  is 
taken  at  times  by  Bes  (Petrie,  Hawara,  pL  2). 


We  possess  numerous  pictures  (especially  from  tha 
period  c.  1500-1000  B.C.),  showing,  with  slight 
variations  of  detail,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient 
union.  For  the  most  part,  the  act  is  represented 
as  just  completed.  The  goddess  of  heaven.  Nut) 
supports  herself  on  her  nands  and  feet,  and  so 
arches  herself  over  the  earth-god  Seb,  who  is  still 
falling.  A  number  of  other  deities  are  generally 
to  be  seen,  notably  the  gods  of  the  Osins  circle. 
These  are  regarded  as  the  children  sprung  from 
the  union  of  Seb  and  Nut;  they  were  gradually 
generated,  but  first  made  their  appearance  at  the 
moment  when  their  parents  were  torn  apart. 

Other  pictures  show  a  somewhat  later  scene  m 
the  process  of  creation.  We  see  the  earth-ij;od 
lying  wearied  on  the  ground,  while  the  separating 

fod  stands  over  him,  holding  np  the  goddess  oi 
eaven  with  his  hands.  To  save  himself  from 
fatigue,  he  has  sometimes  called  assistants  to  his 
aid :  these  either  hold  up  particular  portions  of 
the  heaven,  or  even  form  pomts  of  support  for  tha 
arms  of  the  god  himself. — variant  ot  this  legend 
found  it  unworthy  of  the  god  that  he  should  him- 
self permanently  play  the  part  of  an  Atlas,  and  be 
thus  hindered  from  exercising  his  power  in  other 
ways.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  how  the  god 
erected  four  bifurcated  supports— one  each  in  the 
north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west — to  bear 
the  arch  of  heaven.  And,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  these  supports,  upon  whose  exislonce 
the  continuance  of  the  earth  depended,  a  deity 
was  set  over  each  to  guard  it.  It  is  the  notion  of 
these  supports  that  underlies  the  figures  of  the 
four  pillars  which,  in  some  pictures  of  the  separa- 
tion scene,  appear  beside  the  god.  The  names  of 
the  supportmg  deities  are  variously  given.  At 
times  they  are  the  usual  deities  of  the  regions  of 
heaven :  Horns  for  the  south.  Set  for  the  north, 
Thoth  for  the  west,  Septi  for  the  east ;  at  other 
times  the  place  of  these  gods  is  taken  by  goddesses. 
But  the  four  supports  mark  the  end  of  tne  world  t 
and,  when  the  Pharaoh  desires  to  emphasize  tho 
fact  that  he  is  the  lord  of  all  lands,  he  declares 
that  he  rules  'to  the  supports  of  the  heaven.' 

The  goddess  of  heaven  is  for  the  most  part 
thought  of  as  a  woman,  but  at  times  also  as  a  cow — 
two  tonus  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  Egyptian 
mythology  are  really  identical.  For  in  the  Nils 
valley  in  general  the  only  purpose  served  by  the 
goddess  is  to  be  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
future  god.  The  natural  symbol  for  this  among 
an  essentially  agricultnial  people  was  the  domestio 
animal  that  was  most  common,  the  cow,  which 
hence  appears  as  the  form  of  manifestation  of 
practicaUy  all  the  goddesses  in  their  maternal 
activity.  If,  for  instance,  the  Egyptians  desire  to 
represent  the  king  drinking  from  the  goddess,  in 
order  to  imbibe,  along  with  her  milk,  the  immor- 
tality inherent  in  her,  they  introduce  him  in 
contact  sometimes  with  the  breast  of  an  anthro- 
pomorphic form,  sometimes  with  the  udder  of  • 
cow.  £Ven  when  such  a  Bivine  nurse  is  portrayed 
in  human  form,  she  is  not  infrequently  provided 
with  a  cow's  head,  in  order  to  indicate  with  corre- 
sponding emphasis  her  most  important  function 
(cf .  e.g.  Naville,  Deir  el  hahari,  ii.  pL  53). 

On  the  body  of  the  goddess  of  heaven  the 
celestial  bodies  move  to  and  fro,  the  snn  by  day, 
the  stars  by  night;  hence  she  is  often  depicted 
with  her  whole  body  studded  over  with  stars. 

While  in  the  above  instances  the  deity  of  heaven 
always  appears  as  female,  there  is  another  aeries 
of  cosmological  conceptions  where  a  partition  into 
a  female  and  a  male  form  takes  place.  We  meet 
with  these  from  about  B.C.  1500  downwards,  anj 
it  is  c^uite  possible  that  they  originated  at  the 
date  inst  mentioned,  for  during  this  period  the 
whole  Egyptian  mythology  is  ruled  by  the  eil'ort 
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to  divide  aa  far  as  possible  all  divinities  into  a 
male  and  a  female  form  of  manifestation.  This  is 
bound  up  with  a  phenomenon  that  appears  even  in 
the  language.  When  the  Egyptians  wish  to  ex- 
press a  totality  with  the  ntinost  possible  clearness, 
they  write  both  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
of  the  word,  thus  exhausting  the  genders  of  a 
language  that  has  no  neuter.  Thus  they  sur 
'every  male  and  every  female  death,'  'every  male 
and  every  female  disease,'  when  they  mean  all 
forms  of  death  or  of  disease.  In  like  manner  they 
seek  to  exhaust  the  totality  of  the  notion  of  any 
particular  deitv  by  emphasizing  the  male  and  the 
female  form  of  manifestation.  This  partition  of 
the  divinity  is  in  most  instances  the  result,  not 
of  a  logical  development  of  religious  processes  of 
thought,  but  of  an  artificial  formation,  the  female 
gupplementary  being  obtained  simply  by  adding 
the  feminine  suffix  -t  to  the  name  of  the  male 
deity.  Thus  from  Qer  was  derived  a  Qer-t,  from 
Ka  a  R&-t,  etc.  (seep.  I84i>). 

In  thus  partitionmg  the  deity  of  heaven,  they 
usually  thought  of  the  female  form  as  overarching 
the  upper,  inhabited,  side  of  the  earth,  while  the 
male  form  correspondingly  arched  the  under  side, 
both  being  thus  placed  at  a  distance,  either  above 
or  below,  the  earth-god  Seb.  Starting  from  this 
conception,  the  rising  of  the  son  is  occasionally  so 
depicted  that  the  subterranean  god  of  heaven  holds 
up  the  sun  at  arm's  length,  wmle  the  cynotxphcdi 
that  have  to  greet  the  rising  sun  offer  their  praises 
to  it. 

Occasionally,  although  rarely,  the  sex  of  the 
deities  of  heaven  is  reversed,  the  upper  heaven 
being  male  and  its  counterpart  female.  Thus  in 
texts  of  the  13th  cent.  B.C.  the  rise  of  the  sun  in 
the  under  world  is  so  depicted  that  the  male  god  of 
the  heaven  of  day  hands  the  bark  with  the  sun-god 
to  the  female  deity  of  the  nightlj-  heavens,  as  she 
stands  upon  the  spnerically  conceived  under  world. 

(6)  The  above  described  cosmogonic  conception  is 
connected  with  another,  intended  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  sun,  but  to  which  we  have  as  yet 
only  brief  allnsioiis.  One  of  these  is  found  in  the 
Bo-ralled  Book  of  the  Dead,  a  collection  of  magical 
formulte,  whose  purpose  is  to  procure,  for  the  de- 
ceased, entrance  mto  the  woridT  beyond  and  autho- 
rity there.  In  pronouncing  these  the  deceased  is 
to  identify  himself  with  certain  deities,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  advantages  by  pointing  to  this 
fictitious  identity.  One  of  the  chapters  (54),  which 
we  can  trace  bacK  to  about  the  year  B.c.  2600,  begins 
thus :  '  I  am  the  double  lion  oi  the  egg  of  the  great 
cackler,  I  guard  the  egg  which  the  god  Seb  drops 
from  the  earth'  (cf.  FSB  A  viL  p.  152,  xv.  p.  288). 
This  double  lion  is  the  horizon.  Here  sat,  accord- 
ing to  Egyptian  notions,  back  to  back  two  lions, 
which  represented  yesterday  and  to-day,  the  issue 
of  the  sun  from  the  under  world  and  his  entrance 
into  the  upper  world  (of.  Tombeau  de  Batrues  IV., 
ed.  Lef6bure,  pL  40),  and  whose  charge  was  to 
guard  the  sun  as  he  rose  between  them.  The  sun 
himself  is  often  called  '  the  egg  of  the  great 
eackler,'  while  this  cackler,  again,  is  the  earth- 
god,  who  was  supposed  to  have  let  fall,  i.e.  laid, 
the  egg.  Hence  he  had  assigned  to  him  as  his 
eacredanimal  the  goose,  which  he  frequently  bears 
upon  his  head  in  those  pictures  in  whicli  he  is 
introduced  in  human  form  as  a  man.  How  he 
conceived  the  egg  is  not  expressly  said  in  the  texts, 
bnt  a  picture  on  a  coffin  of  c.  1200  B.C.  (Lanzone, 
Diz.  di  mit.  pi.  159)  points  to  the  explanation. 
Here  we  see  the  earth-god  strain  himself  under 
the  nude  nightly  heaven  tiU  his  erected  phallus 
points  to  his  mouth.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  have 
impregnated  himself,  and  the  sun  portrayed  behind 
him  is  the  egg  which  he  will  detach  from  himself 
as  the  result  of  this  act. 


Alongside  of  the  myth  of  the  great  cackler  which 
in  the  form  of  a  goose  lays  the  sun-egg,  runa 
another,  according  to  which  the  sun-  and  dsn  the 
moon -egg  are  fashioned  by  a  deity  upon  the  putter's 
wheel,  a  process  in  which  it  is  especially  the  by- 
form  of  the  god  of  Memphis,  Itati-Tatnnen  (relief 
at  PhilsB,  in  Rosellini's  Mon.  del  ettUo,  pi.  '21), 
that  we  find  engaged.  To  Ptati  is  attributed  also 
the  creation  of  the  whole  world,  in  which  rdle  he 
is  called  'the  great  artificer,'  so  that  in  this  instance 
we  have  to  think  not  of  a  crude  tearing  apai  t  of 
the  primeval  mass,  but  of  an  artificial  construction 
of  tiie  universe.  In  this  work  the  god  had  a 
number  of  coadjutors,  the  so-called  C/munut  or 
'  formers.'  These  are  little,  dwarf-like,  defoniied, 
thick-headed  forms,  which,  eight  in  number,  were 
regarded  as  sons  of  Ptah,  or,  at  a  later  period,  also 
of  R&.  Images  of  them  were  frequently  put  in  a 
grave  along  with  the  corpse.  As  they  had  once 
co-operated  in  the  forming  of  the  world,  tliey 
would  now  in  the  world  beyond  devote  tliemselves 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  deceased,  and  help  him 
to  attain  to  a  new  and  everlasting  life. 

(c)  But  the  creation  of  the  world  was  a  subject 
of  far  less  interest  to  the  Egyptians  than  the  origin 
of  the  living  beings  and  the  objects  it  contains, 
gods  and  men,  animals  and  plants.  But  in  the 
myths  connected  w^ith  this  subject  we  meet  again 
with  that  want  of  systematizing  which  shows  it- 
self everywhere  in  the  Egyptian  world  of  ideas. 
We  have  statements  as  to  the  origin  of  particular 
bein^  and  objects,  but  there  is  no  finishcMl  storj'  of 
creation  such  as  we  find,  for  instance,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bk.  of  Genesis.  It  is  this  inability 
to  combine  individual  notions  into  a  whole  that 
explains  also  how  it  was  possible  for  the  numerous 
particular  statements  to  maintain  their  existence 
side  by  side  in  spite  of  their  contradictions.  Since 
it  was  not  required  to  unite  them  into  a  harmonious 
system,  there  was  no  need  to  separate  duplicate 
legends,  or  to  exclude  or  harmonize  irreconcilable 
elements. 

For  the  most  part,  one  was  content  to  celebrate 
in  general  terms  the  praises  of  this  or  that  god  as 
creator.  Thus,  c.  1600  B.C.,  it  is  said  of  Osiris 
(stele  in  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  published  by  Ledrain 
in  Mon.  (gypt.  de  la  Bibl.  Nat.  nil.  21-26 ;  cf. 
Chabas,  Bev.  arch.  Xiv.  i.  65 ff.,  193 ff.) :  'He  fonned 
with  his  hand  the  earth,  its  water,  its  air,  its  plants, 
all  its  cattle,  all  its  birds,  all  its  winged  fowl,  all 
its  reptiles,  all  its  four-footed  creatures.'  Aj^in, 
we  read  of  the  ram-headed  god  Chnum:  'He 
created  all  that  is,  he  formed  all  that  exists,  he  is 
the  father  of  fathers,  the  mother  of  mothers,' '  he 
fashioned  men,  he  made  the  gods,  he  was  father 
from  the  beginning,'  '  he  is  the  creator  of  the 
heaven,  the  earth,  the  under  world,  the  water, 
the  mountains,' '  he  fonned  a  male  and  a  female 
of  all  birds,  fishes,  wild  beasts,  cattle,  and  of  all 
worms.'  In  another  passage  the  god  of  Thebes, 
Amon-R&,  is  celebrated  as  '  the  father  of  the  gods, 
the  fashioner  of  men,  the  creator  of  cattle,  the 
lord  of  all  being,  the  creator  of  the  fruit  trees,  the 
former  of  the  grass,  the  giver  of  life  to  the  cattle.' 

Similar  functions  are  attributed  also  to  other 
members  of  the  Pantheon,  and  it  even  happens 
not  infrequently  that  in  the  same  tomb  or  temple 
different  deities  are  hailed  as  creator  in  almost 
identical  terms,  without  any  sense  of  contradic- 
tion. It  is  seldom,  however,  that  one  gets  beyond 
general  languEige  ;  and  above  all  it  is  impossilTle  to 
establish  a  fixed  order  in  the  succession  of  creative 
acts.  Sometimes  it  is  gods  that  first  come  into 
being,  at  other  times  men,  or  again  animals  or 
plants,  ete. 

(d)  The  choice  of  methods  of  creation,  again,  is 
left  to  the  different  deities — nay,  one  and  the 
same  god  adopts  one  method  aooording  to  one 
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author,  and  another  aooording  to  another,  (a) 
Relatively  most  frequent  is  the  conception  of  crea- 
tion, after  the  analogy  of  earthly  conditions,  as  a 
series  of  births.  A  gud  and  a  goddess  are  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  development ;  these  unite 
and  have  children  bom  to  theni,  who  in  their  turn 
are  gods.  But  gradually  their  posterity  degener- 
ates, becoming  demi-gods  and  at  last  men.  To 
avoid  the  ditliculty  of  having  to  postulate  the  pre- 
existence  of  two  deities,  a  myth,  which  recurs  from 
the  Pyramid  era  down  to  that  of  the  Ptolemies, 
makes  only  one  god  pre-exist,  namely  Tum,  who 
by  means  of  Onani  formed  the  first  divine  pair,  Shu 
and  Tefnut  (Pyramid  Pepi  I.,  1.  465f.  =  Mer-en-Ka, 
1.  528 f. ;  Papyr.  Brit.  Mas.  10188,  ed.  Budge,  'On 
the  Hieratic  Papyrus  of  Nesi- Arasu '  in  Archte^ogia, 
lii.,  1891 ;  cf.  Pleyte,  Mec.  de  trav.  rd.  d  PEgypt. 
iii.  p.  57 tf.  ;  Budge,  PSBA  ix.  p.  HE  ;  Brugsch, 
Bel ion  der  alten  Aegypter,  470  f. ;  and,  for  the 
creation  myth,  Wiedemann,  UrquM,  iL  p.  67  if., 
where  a  collection  will  be  found  also  of  further 
ancient  statements  bearing  upon  the  same  circle  of 
conceptions).  Then  were  horn  to  Shu  and  Tefnut 
the  god  Seb  and  the  goddess  Nut,  who  were  the 
parents  of  Osiris  and  the  gods  of  his  gronp,  whose 
children  multiplied  upon  this  earth.  This  eene- 
alogy  shows  that  the  Onanistic  creation  was  placed 
before  the  heavens  and  earth  were  formed,  the 
representatives  of  these  first  making  their  appear- 
ance as  grandchildren  of  the  pre-existing  god. 

It  was  not  only  gods  that  originated  from  a 
primeval  deity  by  the  instrumentality  of  Onani; 
men  also  were  formed  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
tomb  of  Seti  I.,  founded  e.  1350  B.a,  there  are 
portrayed  (Leps.  Denkm.  iiL  136'')  the  four  races 
of  men,  which,  according  to  the  Egyptian  view, 
peopled  the  earth,  and  which  are  characterized  as 
the  flocks  of  the  sun -god  It&.  They  are  the 
reddish-brown  'men,' «.«.  the  Egyptians :  the  dark- 
yellow  Asiatic  Semites;  the  black  negroes;  and 
the  whitish -grey  Libyans.  According  to  the 
accompanying  inscription,  these  beings  were  cre- 
ated by  another  form  of  the  sun-god,  namely  the 
hawk-headed  Horns ;  the  ne^oes  by  Onaai,  the 
Egyptians  by  his  tears,  the  Libyans  by  the  shoot- 
ing forth  of  lus  eye,  i.e.,  apparently,  1^  his  warm- 
ing beams. 

A  ^eat  creative  power  is  attributed  also  in  other 
inscriptions  to  the  tears  of  a  deity.  They  play 
a  part  in  the  most  diverse  periods  of  Egyptian 
history.  There  are  other  texts  besides  the  above 
which  trace  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians  to  them. 
But  then  the  sun  as  well  brought  other  things  into 
bein<?  by  hit  tears.  '  When  the  sun  weeps  a  second 
time,'  we  read  in  a  papyrus  of  c.  800  B.C.  (Papyr. 
Salt,  No.  825  in  London,  tr.  by  Birch  in  BP  n.  p. 
1 15),  'and  lets  water  fall  from  his  eyes,  this  changes 
itself  into  working  bees,  which  pursue  their  task  in 
flowers  of  every  kind,  and  honey  and  wax  are  pro- 
duced instead  of  water.'  Further  products  of  the 
tears  of  the  sun-god  Horns  are  doth-stnffis,  wine, 
incense,  oil,  the  most  varied  objects  used  for  ofler- 
ings,  which,  accordingly,  are  designated  '  the  eye 
of  Horus.'  The  tear  of  the  goddess  Isis,  which 
falls  into  the  Nile,  causes  the  inundation  of  the 
river,  and  thus  brings  to  the  land  abundance, 
wealth,  and  the  means  of  nourishment. 

Not  only  the  tears  but  other  fluids  from  the 
body  of  a  deity  have  creative  power  attributed  to 
them.  From  the  blood  that  issued  from  the  phallut 
of  the  sun-god  when  he  cut  himself,  sprang,  accord- 
ing to  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (chs.  17.  23),  two  gods, 
H<i  (Taste)  and  Sa  (Perception),  who  henceforth 
remained  in  his  train.  After  the  slaughter  of  the 
bull,  in  which  Batau,  wiio  in  the  fable  of  the  Two 
Brothers  (composed  c.  1300  B.C.)  is  conceived  of  as 
almost  a  divme  being,  had  incarnated  himself 
1  Papyr.  d'Orbiney,  pi.  16, 1. 8  ff. ),  two  drops  of  blood 


fell  upon  the  earth,  and  from  these  sprang  twd 
great  trees,  which  now  served  Batau  as  an  embodi 
ment. — Side  by  side  with  the  blood  is  the  saliva. 
When  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth  of  the  senile 
sun -god  and  falls  upon  clayey  soil,  Isis  forma  from 
these  materials  a  serpent,  which  at  once  assumes 
life,  and  whose  bite  threatens  to  be  fatal  to  the 
sun-god  (Wiedemann,  Rel.  of  Ane.  Egypt,  54 ff.). 

The  root  idea  is  the  same  in  all  these  instances. 
In  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  god,  in  everything 
that  proceeds  from  him,  there  is  a  portion  of  his 
Ego,  something  Divine  and  therefore  capable  of 
development  and  life-producing. 

(fi)  A  further  way  to  the  formation  of  livine 
beings  was  found  in  the  artificial  methods  attributed 
to  the  gods.  We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  men- 
tion how  Ptah,  the  god  of  Memphis,  was  supposed 
to  fashion  the  sun-egg  on  the  potter's  wheel.  _  In 
like  manner,  according  to  the  view  that  prevailed 
in  Upper  Egypt,  the  ram -headed  goa  Chnum 
fashioned  the  king  and  his  ka  upon  a  similar 
wheel  (relief  at  Luxor,  in  Maspero,  Hist.  anc.  L 
p.  157).  If  no  wheel  was  available,  the  god  was 
capable  also  of  forming  human  beings  in  a  simpler 
way.  When  the  sun-god,  in  the  fable  of  the  Two 
Brothers  (Papyr.  d'  Orbing,  pi.  9,  11.  6-8),  found 
his  favourite  Batau  alone,  and  desired  to  furnish 
him  with  a  wife,  Chnum  '  built '  a  woman  for  him. 
Since  the  latter  owed  her  origin  to  a  god,  she  was 
more  beautiful  in  her  limbs  than  any  woman  in 
the  whole  land,  and  all  gods  were  in  her.  The 
word  '  built '  has  hero  for  its  determinative  the 
pictuK  of  a  man  erecting  a  wall,  so  that  the 
Egyptian  writer  thought  of  an  actual  construction 
of  a  woman — a  manner  of  origin  for  which  the 
reconstruction  of  the  dismembered  body  of  the  god 
Osiris  supplied  him  with  a  fitting  analogy,  for  after 
this  reconstruction  the  god  at  onoe  acquired  new 
life  (cf.  p.  195>). 

(7)  Procreation  ia  another  proeess  which  is  not  left 
out  of  account  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  con- 
nexion with  the  formation  of  man.  It  is  employed 
above  all  by  the  sun-god  when  his  earthly  repre- 
sentative and  son,  the  Pharaoh,  has  to  be  brought 
into  being.  In  each  successive  case  the  god  assumes 
the  form  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne, 
unites  himself  with  the  queen,  and  thus  generates 
the  future  ruler  (see  the  detailed  representations 
in  Naville,  Deir  el  hahari,  ii.  pll.  47-63).  This 
belief  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  monaroh  was  held 
fast  down  to  the  Greek  period.  When  Alexander 
the  Great  gave  himself  out  as  the  son  of  Jupiter 
Anion,  he  was  thoroughly  accommodating  himself 
to  the  notions  of  his  E^ptian  subjects.  The 
ram's  horn,  moreover,  which,  in  conform!^  with 
this  origin,  shows  itself  in  the  pictures  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors,  has  its  prototy|>e  in  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  who  (so,  above  all,  Seti  I.  at 
Abydos)  likewise,  as  sons  of  Amon,  bear  this  horn. 

For  the  most  part,  the  king  is  satisfied  with  one 
god  as  bis  father ;  but  at  times  a  step  further  is 
taken,  and  the  Pharaoh  claims  a  plurality  of 
heavenly  fathers.  Thus  Ramses  n.  makes  the 
gods  of  Egypt  declare  that  they  had  generated 
him  as  their  son  and  heir,  while  the  goddesses  tell 
how  they  nursed  and  brought  him  up,  so  that  in  a 
sense  at  least  they  performed  maternal  fonotiona 
for  the  monarch. 

(3)  In  all  the  forms  of  creation  hitherto  dis- 
cussed, some  act  of  a  deity  is  required  in  order  to 
call  something  new  into  being;  it  maybe  an  act 
of  violence,  or  a  procreative  act,  or  a  shedding  of 
tears,  etc.  But,  side  by  side  with  these,  there  was 
a  considerable  series  of  myths  which  did  not  regard 
any  active  exertion  on  the  i>art*of  the  creator  as 
necessary,  but  attributed  the  result  simply  to 
speech,  the  uttering  of  words. 

The  Egyptian  assumed — and  this  is  a  very  im 
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portant  notion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
history  of  religion — that  an  inward  and  indis- 
solable  connexion  subsists  between  an  object  and 
its  name  (cf.  Wiedemann  in  L'&gypte,  i.  573  ii'.,  and 
in  the  Muaitm,  xv.  49  ff.).  Every  thing  has  a 
name;  without  name  is  no  thing,  and  without 
thing  no  name  is  conceivable.  Thns  the  name 
becomes  an  imperishable  component  of  the  Ego, 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  soul,  form,  heart, 
etc.,  and  its  continued  existence  is  indispensable 
if  the  whole  man  is  to  enter  upon  immortality. 
Any  one  who  utters  the  name  of  a  god  correctly  is 
sure  of  his  favour.  When  the  goddess  Isis  suc- 
ceeded by  heir  wiles  in  inducing  the  sun-god  K&  to 
whisper  to  her  his  real  name,  she  thereby  obtained 
the  power  of  this  god  and  became  the  supreme 
goddess.  Any  one  who  in  the  under  world  was 
able  to  call  a  demon  by  name  was  safe  from  any 
further  harm  at  his  hands  ;  a  gate  must  open  its 
leaves  to  any  one  who  named  it  correctly. 

As  acquamtanoe  with  the  name  of  a  god  gave 
power  over  the  god,  so  did  acquaintance  with  a 
man's  name  give  power  over  him.  Hence  it  was 
very  dangerous  to  one  to  have  his  name  known  to 
an  enemy,  who  could  make  use  of  it  in  connexion 
with  ma^io,  and  only  required  to  introduce  it  into 
a  formula  to  bring  disease  ahd  death  upon  its 
bearer.  The  anxiety  to  escape  such  a  result  was 
sometimes  so  keen  that  the  Egyptian  bore  two 
names — one  civUian,  by  which  he  was  called  in  his 
ordinary  life,  and  one  sacred,  which  was  introduced 
only  into  religious  texts,  in  the  hope  that  its  holy 
environment  would  avaU  to  save  its  bearer  from 
destruction.  We  meet  with  analogous  notions 
among  varions  peoples,  it  being  sometimee  the 
case  that  even  the  man  himself  does  not  know  his 
real  name,  for  fear  of  his  inadvertently  betraying 
it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  go  so  far  as 
this,  but  the  true  name  was  uttered  only  in  the 
narrowest  possible  circles.  In  the  above-mentioned 
myth  of  the  sun-god  K&,  the  god  himself  is  nuide 
to  say, '  My  name  was  uttered  by  my  father  and 
my  mother,  and  then  was  it  oanoealed  in  me  by 
my  parent  that  no  spell  might  be  formed  to 
bewitch  me.'  For  these  reasons  it  is  often  said  of 
the  great  gods  that  their  name  is  hidden,  and 
from  the  second  millennium  B.C  downwards  the 
Divine  name  Amon  was  explained  to  mean  '  the 
hidden  one,'  as  if  the  word  had  been  derived  from 
the  root  dmens'to  be  hidden,'  which  indeed  is 
not  tme  to  fact. 

The  theory  of  the  eonnftxion  between  name  and 
thing  gave  rise  to  qnito  a  nnmber  of  creation 
myths,  which  all  go  back  to  the  same  fundamental 
idea,  however  they  maj  differ  in  details.  The 
moment  the  deity  in  th*  exhilaration  of  his 
creative  activity  ntten  a  word,  the  object  desig- 
nated bv  that  word  springs  into  being,  even  if  it 
should  nappen  that  the  word  in  the  mrtionlar 
instance  has  quite  a  difiierent  meaning.  The  word 
had  sounded  so  or  so,  and  thereupon  the  notion 
inherent  in  it  made  its  appearance,  the  word  had 
assumed  the  form  ooTTesponding  to  it,  and  co- 
existed now  with  its  notion  to  all  eternity.  Some 
examples  taken  from  the  presentlv  to  be  described 
legend  of  the  destroction  of  the  human  race,  will 
b^  show  how  the  Egyptians  record  the  process  of 
creation  in  such  instances  as  we  have  in  view. 
There  the  god  says,  '  I  rive  thee  authority  to  send 
forth  thy  messenger  (hob),  then  originated  the  ibis 
(habi),'  or  '  I  let  thee  turn  [dndn)  to  the  peoples 
of  the  north,  then  originated  the  <ynoeephalus 
{dnSn).'  Sometimes  the  word  uttered  is  not  even 
t^e  exact  name  of  the  object,  in  which  case  a 
resemblance  of  sound  sufficed  to  bring  the  latter 
into  being.  Thus  in  one  text  it  is  said,  '  I  let 
thee  comprehend  [&n^)  both  heavens,  then  origin- 
ated the  mo«n  (od^).' 


Especially  in  the  later  periods  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory, from  the  I7th  cent,  downwards,  such  theories 
of  creation,  which  in  the  earlier  literature  occur 
only  sporadically,  find  favour,  until  in  the  Ptole- 
maic era  a  perfect  passion  for  them  sets  in.  Long, 
fantastic,  occasionally  unconnected,  «etioIo^cal 
myths  bring  the  god  into  the  most  diverse  situa- 
tions, in  order  to  cause  him  to  utter  the  word  that 
shall  bring  into  being  one  or  another  portion  of 
the  materia  sacra  of  a  particular  sanctuary.  And 
in  such  myths  as  little  concern  is  displayed  for 
logical  connexion  as  for  grammaticaUy  correct 
derivations  (cf.  e.a.  the  legend  of  the  winged  solar 
disc  at  Edfu,  tr.  by  Brugsch  in  AbhaneUunffen  der 
Gottinger  Akad.  xiv.). 

The  god  who,  above  all,  created  by  means  of 
words,  was  Thoth  ;  who  appears  sometimes,  as  at 
Hermopolis,  the  princij)al  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Upper  £g}'pt,  as  exercising  this  function  on  his 
own  initiative,  at  other  times  as  acting  as  the 
instrument  of  the  creator  proper,  for  whom  he 
speaks.  This  was  a  r6le  to  which  he  was  specially 
called,  as  lord  of  the  words  of  the  gods,  composer 
of  the  most  powerful  magical  formulee,  god  of 
wisdom.  Since  he  knows  what  is  correct  and 
gives  it  correct  expression,  he  comes  to  be  also 
the  god  of  wisdom,  who,  along  with  his  two  em- 
bodiments, the  ibis  and  the  cynoe^halus,  is  revered 
above  all  the  gods  by  scholars  and  devout  studenta 
of  magic. 

In  all  the  ancient  Egyptian  literature  known  to 
us,  actual  words  require  to  be  uttered  by  the  ^od 
in  the  act  of  creation.  The  notion  that  inarticu- 
late sounds,  his  laugh  and  the  like,  conld  produce 
the  same  results,  meets  us  first  in  the  later  Greek 
papyrus  -  literature  of  the  Hellenistic  and  post- 
Christian  period,  and  then  in  the  Gnostic  writings 
(cf.  Maspero,  Etudes  de  mythol.  ii.  p.  376).  How 
far  this  oelief  is  older  than  Hellenism  cannot  be 
determined.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  connexion 
between  it  and  the  strange  statement  of  the 
Church  Fathers  that  the  inhabitante  of  Pelusitim 
paid  Divine  honours  to  flatulence  and  to  the  onions 
that  caused  it  (Jerome,  xiii.  in  Is  46 ;  cf.  Clem. 
Alex.  X.  76;  Minucius  Felix,  Oct.  28;  Theoph. 
Ant.  Oct.  i.  15 ;  Orig.  c.  Cds.  v.  36). 

The  Egyptians  hiul  at  their  disposal  a  wealth  of 
materials  bearing  upon  the  above  doctrines,  when 
it  was  desired  to  record  the  causes  and  the  course 
of  creation,  but — ^to  emphasize  this  point  again 
and  once  for  all— they  never  succeeded  in  harmon- 
Ldng  the  particular  conceptions  and  constructing 
out  of  them  a  finished  system  of  cosmogony. 

(B)  Destruction  of  the  world.  — (1)  While  the 
ancient  Egyptians  have  much  to  tell  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  ther  know  far  less  about  ite  de- 
struction, or  even  about  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
world  or  of  man.  Presumably,  this  world  appeared 
to  the  ancient  Egyptian  in  a  light  so  fair  tnat  in 
general  he  was  unaole  to  conceive  of  a  time  when  it 
should  be  no  more,  and  when  no  Egyptian  should 
dwell  any  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
true  that  recent  investigators,  founding  upon  some 
statemento  of  a  Saitic  priest  reported  by  Plato 
(TimcBus,  22),  have  frequently  attributed  to  the 
Egyptians  a  belief  in  a  great  world-conflagration. 
But  the  truth  is  that  in  the  passage  in  question 
what  is  said  is  that,  if  a  conflagration  of  the  world 
shonid  set  in  in  consequence  of  the  stars  leaving 
their  courses,  the  Nile  would  protect  Egypt  by  ite 
inundation.  Egyptian  papyrus  -  passages  whidi 
have  been  citM.  for  the  same  purpose  (Ebers, 
Papyrus  Ebers,  p.  16),  contain  equally  little  to 
bear  out  the  contention  built  upon  them.  They 
tell  of  a  fire  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  Horns, 
the  son  of  the  goddess  Isis,  and  which  \s\s  ex- 
tinguished.  But  there  is  no  thought  here  of  a 
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eonflaj^tion  of  the  world,  bat  of  a  local  fire,  pre- 
sumalily  in  a  hat  in  the  Delta  where  Horns 
happened  to  be  at  the  time.  The  means,  again, 
employed  by  Isis  are  little  snited  to  the  extin- 
guishing of  a  world-conflagration  (see  Scha«fer, 
Aerjyp.  Ztsehr.  xxxvi.  p.  129 ff.). 

(2)  The  only  allusion  as  yet  disoorered  to  a 
deluge  that  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  earth, 
or  at  least  parts  of  it,  is  contained  in  a  papyrus  of 
e.  1200  B.C.  (Leps.  Denhn.  vi  118,  11.  »4-39  [the 
tr.  by  Pierrot  in  £tvdes  (gyp.  1  ff.,  is  not  free  from 
errors]),  which  contains  a  nymn  of  praise  to  the 
pantheistically  conceived  Deity.  Here  we  read  : 
'  Thine  (*c.  the  god's)  overflowing  water  [lit.  '  Thy 
spreading -itself -out*]  rises  to  the  heavens,  the 
roaring  water  of  thy  month  is  in  the  clouds,  thy 
jackals  are  upon  the  mountains  [i.e.  the  jackals 
which,  according  to  on  Egyptian  doctrine,  drew 
the  bark  of  the  sun-god,  have  been  compelled  to 
retire  before  the  flood  to  the  mountain-tops].  The 
water  of  the  god  Horns  covers  the  tall  trees  of  all 
lands,  the  overflowing  water  covers  the  circuit  of 
all  quarters  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  sea.  A 
scene  of  inundation  would  all  lands  (still)  be,  were 
they  not  under  thine  influence.  The  waters  (now) 
move  themselves  in  the  way  which  thou  assignest 
them,  they  pass  not  over  tne  bounds  which  thou 
settest  them,  (the  path)  which  thou  openest  for 
them.'  The  Deity,  that  is  to  say,  saved  the  world 
from  destruction  by  the  deluge,  and  now  by  hia 
providence  prevents  a  recurrence  of  that  event. 

(3)  Another  text  treats  of  the  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  by  the  Deity,  against 
whom  they  had  rebelled,  and  thus  belongs  to  the 
category  of  so-called  Deluge  legends  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term.  We  have  wis  legoid  in  two 
copies  in  Theban  kings*  tombs  belonging  to  the 
period  B.C.  1400-1200  (Lefibure,  TorMeau  de 
SHi  /.,  part  4,  pll.  15-18,  Tmnbeav  de  Bamse* 
III.,  pll.  2-5  :  cf.  Bergmann,  Hierogl.  Iruchriften, 
pll.  75-82;  Naville  in  TSBA  iv.  p.  Itt,  viii.  p. 
412  «.  :  Brugsch,  Bdigion,  etc.,  436  S.,  and  Dte 
neue  Wdtardnunfi,  ^rlin,  1881 ;  Maspero,  Lts 
Ori/fines,  164  ff.  [Daum,  of  Civilization,  164  ff.]; 
Wiedemann,  Religion,  etc.  [Eng.  ed.],  58  ff.). 
There  is  a  further  allusion  to  this  m^h  in 
Papyrus  Sallier  nr.,  of  the  Ramesside  period  (cf. 
Chabas,  Le  caUndrier  da  jowt  fastet  et  ntfattet, 
Chalons,  1870),  which  contains  a  list  of  the  days 
of  the  year,  with  an  appended  note  as  to  whether 
they  are  to  be  considered  lucky  or  unlucky,  and  a 
record  of  the  mythological  occurrence  which  gave 
them  this  character.  This  text  remarks  on  the 
13th  Mechir  :  '  Unlucky,  nnlnoky,  nnlacky  I  Go 
not  oat  in  any  wise  on  this  day.  It  is  the  da^  on 
which  the  eye  of  Sechet  grew  terrible  and  hlled 
the  fields  with  desolation.  On  this  day  go  not  out 
at  sundown.'  The  same  occurrence  is  in  view  also 
in  the  plates  of  glazed  clay  which  exhibit  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  Sechet,  with  a  huge  eye  introduced 
behind  her.  These  were  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  protect  their  owners  from  a  fate  similar 
to  what  then  befell  guilty  men.  Their  pretty 
frequent  occurrence  down  to  a' late  period  proves 
that  the  lej^end  in  question  not  only  found  its  way 
occasionally  into  Egypt,  but  had  wide  and  long- 
continued  vogue. 

The  myth  itself  relates  how  the  san-god  R& 
ruled  over  gods  and  men.  But  men  observed  that 
he  had  grown  old,  his  bones  had  turned  into  silver, 
his  joints  into  ^old,  and  his  hair  into  lapis-lazuli. 
Wlien  Ri  noticed  how  men  were  thus  inclined 
towards  rebellion,  he  secretly  summoned  the  rest 
of  the  gods  to  Heliopolis  to  take  eonnsel  as  to 
counter  measures.  Tne  gods  advised  him  to  send 
forth  his  eye,  the  goddess  Sechet  (the  sun  in  its 
consuming  strength),  against  men  to  destroy  them, 
although  the  rebel*,  filled  with  fear,  had  already 


begun  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  Ra  followed  theb 
counsel,  and  Sechet  slaughtered  mankind,  wading 
for  several  nighto  in  the  blood  of  her  victims,  from 
HeracleopolLs  Magna  in  Middle  Egypt  to  Heliopolis. 
But  R&  quickly  repented  of  having  instigated  this 
massacre.  Not  venturing  directly  to  forbid  the 
goddess  to  complete  the  task  assigned  her,  he 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  caused  beer  to  be 
brewed  and  poured  into  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
When  the  goddess  saw  this  next  morning,  and 
found  the  fields  flooded  with  it,  she  rejoiced,  drank 
the  mixture  till  she  was  intoxicated  and  could  not 
recognize  men.  Thus  mankind  was  rescued ;  but 
Ea  was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  because  he  had 
not  left  their  destruction  unchecked.  He  saw  in 
this  a  token  of  his  weakness,  and  determined  to 
abdicate  his  sovereignty  voluntarilv  before  a  new 
weakness  should  overtake  him.  At  first  he  set 
out,  on  the  back  of  the  cow  of  heaven,  for  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  At  this  spectacle  men  were 
seized  with  contrition.  They  besought  R&  to  re- 
main with  them  and  destroy  his  enemies.  But 
the  god  went  on  his  ■my,  men  followed  him,  and, 
when  it  was  morning,  they  came  forth  with  their 
bows  and  joined  battle  with  the  enemies  of  the 
god  R&.  Then  spake  R& :  '  Your  transgression  is 
forgiven.  The  slaughter  (which  ye  have  wrought 
on  my  behalf)  compensates  the  daughter  (which 
my  enemies  intended  against  me).'  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  his  for^veness  of  men,  R&  did  not  con- 
tinue to  dwell  with  them.  He  betook  himself  to 
higher  regions,  created  the  Fields  of  Peace  and 
the  Fields  of  Aalu,  and  settled  many  men  there. 
Then  he  handed  over  his  sovereignty  of  the  earth 
to  his  son  Shu  (who  was  likewise  a  sun-god), 
called  into  being  a  number  of  sacred  animals  such 
as  the  ibis  and  the  eynocephalui,  and  charged 
the  earth-god  Seb  to  give  heed  to  the  serpents, 
which  must  be  charmed  by  means  of  magical 
formulte. — In  these  details,  which  are  not  ex- 
plained bv  the  legend  itself,  some  part  is  played 
presumably  by  the  recollection  of  other  myths,  in 
which  the  serpents  appeared  as  opponents  of  the 
sun-god,  and  with  which  the  author  assumed  an 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  his  readers. 

IL  Theoods.— (A)  Historical  development  of  th* 
power  of  particular  gods.— {I)  We  have  already 
remarked  that  the  Egyptian  religion  was  not  a 
unity.  Nor  did  it  form  a  concentrated  system 
any  more  than  the  Egyptian  State.  The  latter 
hoa  originated  in'  early  times  from  a  number  of 
small  States,  which  either  peaceably  or  as  the 
result  of  conquest  had  become  united  nnder  a 
single  raler,  without  thereby  making  a  complete 
surrender  of  their  former  independence.  To  these 
ancient  petty  States  corresponded  the  later  so- 
called  names  (Egyp.  hesp),  of  which  there  were 
generally  reckoned  22  for  Upper  and  20  for 
Lower  Egypt.  The  number  underwent  not  in- 
frequent variations,  adjacent  nomes  being  some- 
times united  for  a^dministrative  purposes,  while 
at  other  times  particular  nomee  might  be  par- 
titioned owing  to  rights  of  succession  or  other 
causes.  Nevertheless,  these  nomes,  especially  in 
Upper  Egypt,  continued  to  be  the  same  on  the 
whole  from  the  Pyramid  era  down  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  nomes  were  independent  from  not  only  a 
political  but  a  religious  point  of  view.  In  their 
principal  city  stood  the  temple  of  the  chief  god  of 
the  nome,  and  here  the  conception  and  the  worshw 
of  this  higher  being  developed  themselves  independ- 
ently of  the  religious  development  in  other  parts 
of  Egypt.  The  cultus,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  this  nome  god ;  worship  was  offered  in  his  temple 
to  other  gods  as  well.  In  this  way  groupf  wers 
readily  formed,  a  goddess  and  a  son  or  a  latgei 
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fomily  being  assigned  to  the  god,  or  the  latter  was 
conceived  as  tlie  supreme  deity,  with  a  circle  of 
inferior  gods  surrounding  him.  Nor  did  his  cult 
exclude  the  worship  of  other  gods  in  other  localities 
of  the  same  nome  or  in  other  temples  of  the  same 
metropolis.  The  nome  god  was  simply  regarded 
in  general  as  the  tutelary  lord  who  had  the  first 
claim  upon  the  inhabitants  in  all  specially  import- 
ant matters,  and,  above  all,  when  their  common 
interests  were  concerned. 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  nome  god  was  not  so 
firmly  established  but  that  it  might  be  over- 
shadowed, even  in  his  own  nome,  by  other  deities, 
although  such  an  experience  was  relatively  rare. 
Thus  the  god  of  the  Thinite  nome  was  originally 
Anher.  At  a  later  period,  Osiris,  the  god  of  the 
city  of  Abydos,  in  the  same  nome,  gained  such  pre- 
ponderance that  he  stepped  into  the  place  of  Anher 
m  the  nome  colt  as  welL  In  the  Thebaid  the 
principal  rdle  appears  to  have  been  played  at  first 
DT  Mont  (Ment),  the  god  of  the  ancient  metropolis 
Hermonthis.  With  the  advance  of  Thebes  and  the 

Sowing  importance  of  its  temple  of  Amon,  the 
tter  became  from  the  12th  dynasty  onwardB  the 
principal  deity.  But  as  the  power  of  Thebes 
waned  more  and  more  during  the  Saitic  period, 
the  prestige  of  its  god  also  sank  in  the  nome,  and 
the  significance  of  Mont  once  more  revived. 

In  other  instances  nome  gods  were  able  to  extend 
their  worship  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  pro- 
vince. Thus  shrines  were  occasionally  built  to 
their  own  gods  by  men  who  had  migrated  from  one 
nome  to  another.  If  these  shrines  were  richly 
endowed,  other  Egyptians  might  be  led  to  attacu 
themselves  to  the  newly  introduced  cult.  As  for 
as  we  can  trace  the  matter  back,  in  such  oases  the 
gods  who  from  of  old  had  been  in  possession  were 
always  tolerant,  and  took  no  umbrage  at  the  intro- 
dnction  of  the  new  divinities  so  long  as  these  made 
no  claim  to  supremacy  over  themselves.  But  cults 
of  this  kind,  wnose  introduction  was  due  to  private 
persons,  had  no  importance  outside  a  limited  sphere. 
The  authority  of  a  nome  god  increased  in  far 
greater  measure  when  the  princes  of  his  province 
raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  Pharaohs.  The  god 
had  procured  for  his  prince  the  supreme  power  in 
Egypt,  and  thereby  showed*  that  he  waa  mightier 
than  the  other  nome  gods.  The  nuuntenance  of 
his  cult  was  consequently  the  primaiy  duty  of  the 
royal  house  and  ol  all  the  courtiers  and  officials 
connected  with  it,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  that  an 
ofiBcially  prescribed  State  cult  was  introduced,  but 
one  that  had  the  force  of  consuetudinary  propriety 
in  view  of  the  religious  notions  which  had  been 
cherished  from  olden  times  by  the  now  reigning 
Fharaonic  honse.  But  similar  considerations  would 
gain  over  other  Egyptians  also  to  the  new  cult, 
and  move  the  various  priestly  colleges  to  grant  it 
admittance  into  their  temples.  This  advance  in 
the  honours  paid  to  some  particular  god,  followed 
hy  a  decline  when  the  power  of  the  dynasty  from 
that  nome  decayed,  may  still  be  traced,  by  aid  of 
the  inscriptions,  in  the  case  of  Amon,  Bast,  and 
other  Divine  figures.  With  other  gods  the  change 
of  prestige  has  taken  place  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  literary  tradition  accessible  to  ns.  In 
primitive  times,  for  instance,  great  significance  was 
possessed  by  the  jackal -headed  god  Ap-oat,  who 
was  ultimately  regarded  as  the  nome  god  of  Siut. 
Bis  image  was  borne  upon  a  standard  before  the 
king,  and  the  jackal's  tail,  in  allusion  to  his  cult, 
was,  down  to  the  latest  times,  worn  by  the 
Pharaohs,  attached  to  their  girdle  behind,  as  a 
symbol  of  rule.  In  the  course  of  Egyptian  history, 
however,  Ap-uat  receded  quite  into  the  backCTound 
in  the  cult.  In  the  Old  Empire  he  still  lieid  the 
place  of  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  the  dead,  in  the 
Middle  Empire  even  thb  prestige  b^ins  to  decay. 


and  under  the  New  Empire  in  almost  eveiy  necro- 
polis his  place  is  taken  by  another  jackal-god, 
Anubis,  who,  in  the  train  of  Osiris,  the  god  of  the 
dead,  obtains  growing  significance  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  tmder  wond. 

(3)  In  all  these  instances  a  political  development 
of  E<,'ypt,  originally  quite  apart  from  religious  con- 
siderations, had  brought  with  it  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence a  change  of  faith,  without  the  co-operation 
of  any  external  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Once  only  was  it  otherwise,  namely,  when 
Amenophis  IV.  sought  at  one  bound  forcibly  to 
raise  to  the  chief  place  the  cult  of  Aten,  the  solar 
disc,  worshipped  as  one  of  the  natural  bodies — a 
cult  which  under  his  predecessors  had  been  slowly 
growing  in  importance.  The  rest  of  the  gods  were 
to  take  only  a  secondary  place,  if  indeed  the 
attempt  was  not  made,  as  m  the  case  of  Amon,  to 
prevent  their  worship  altogether,  and  to  damage 
the  god  by  destroying  his  name  in  inscriptions, 
etc.  This  violent  revolution  had  no  success.  After 
the  death  of  the  innovator,  even  hia  own  family 
speedily  lost  interest  in  his  god.  The  temples 
consecrated  to  Aten  were  deserted  and  destroyed, 
his  worship  survived  in  only  a  few  places,  and  even 
there  to  only  an  insignificant  extent. 

(4)  In  order  that  the  heavenly  figures  should  en- 
joy Divine  authority,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  be  the  chief  gods  in  one  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt ; 
the  enormous  number  of  Egyptian  divinities  is 
itself  suilicient  to  exclude  such  a  supposition. 
Some  of  them  even  enjoyed  widespread  regard 
throughout  Egypt,  without  ever  having  possessed 
any  such  local  authority.  Some  even  of  the  chief 
deities  of  the  whole  country  have  no  place  among 
the  nome  gods,  as  for  instance  the  goddess  <n 
Truth  Ma£t,  the  god  Nefer-Tum,  the  Nile  god 
Q&pi,  and,  above  all,  the  principal  god  of  nis- 
torical  Egypt,  H&.  This  sun -god  was  indeed 
speoiaUy  worshipped  at  Ueliopolis,  a  city  whiok 
was  called  after  him  by  the  sacred  name  Pa-Sd, 
'  house  of  R&,'but  the  nome  god  here  was  originally 
not  R&  but  Atum  (Turn).  The  latter  is  lucewise 
a  sun-god,  who  even  in  later  timee  always  mUfjei 
veneration  side  by  side  with  B&,  an  attempt  bemg 
frequently  made  to  represent  him  as  a  partial  form 
of  RS,  namely,  the  god  of  the  evening  sun.  For 
his  veneration  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  B&  iB  in- 
debted, accordingly,  not  to  any  local  authority 
possessed  by  him,— as  a  city  Heuopolia  never  had 
any  very  great  importance, — but  to  the  doctrine 
concerning  him  and  to  the  development  of  religions 
conceptions  in  the  Nile  valley. 

In  the  time  of  the  early  dynasties,  whose  power 
was  concentrated  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  which,  it 
would  appear,  succeeded  only  gradually  in  con- 
quering the  Delta,  R&  plays  no  considerable  rOle. 
Even  under  the  4th  dynasty,  which  had  its  resi- 
dence at  Memphis,  not  far  from  Heliopolis,  he  is 
still  quite  in  the  background.  With  the  accession 
of  the  5th  dynasty  these  conditions  are  changed. 
A  fabulous  story,  dating  from  c.  2000  B.C.,  makes 
the  first  three  kings  of  this  dynasty  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of  the  god  R&  by  the  wife  of  a  priest 
of  R&  in  an  otherwise  unknown  place  of  the  name 
of  Sachebu.  How  old  this  legend  is  we  cannot 
tell,  but  it  is  certtun  that  from  the  6th  dynasty 
onwards  all  the  Pharaohs  give  themselves  out  to  be 
sons  of  Ra.  Nevertheless,  the  god  does  not  at  first 
appear  very  frequently  in  the  inscriptions,  although 
king  Ra- en -user  ot  the  6th  dynasty  already 
caused  a  great  sanctuary  to  be  erected  to  him  at 
Abusir  (cf.  Aegyp.  Ztschr.  xxxviL  1  ff.,  xxxviiL 
94  ff.,  xxxix.  91  if.).  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  the 
Middle  Empire  that  Rfi  is  mentioned  with  ever- 
increasing  frequency,  and  that  the  conception  of 
the  specially  close  relation  between  deity  and  sun 
begins  at  the  same  time  to  infinenoe  the  conceptioa 
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foruied  of  other  gods.  This  leads,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  Tlieban  Amon,  to  a  complete  amal- 
gamation of  the  old  god  of  Thebes  with  the  son- 
god — a  result  which  finds  outward  expression  in 
the  usual  name  for  this  deity  under  the  New 
Empire,  namely  Amon-R&.  But,  even  when  this 
new  name  is  not  employed,  the  simple  name  Amon 
is  always  duritag  this  period  to  be  understood  of 
the  deity  who  had  become  a  solar  one.  The  same 
happened  with  other  Divine  figures.  Sometimes 
the  amalgamation  is  indicated  by  the  name  (Sebek- 
R&,  and  the  like),  at  other  times  the  old  name  is 
retained,  and  it  is  merely  the  conception  of  the  god 
that  is  influenced  by  solar  notions.  In  the  hrst 
millennium  B.C.  practically  the  whole  of  the  more 
important  Egyptian  gods  became  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  sun-gods,  and  processes  of  thought 
derived  from  the  solar  faith  were  allowed  to  influ- 
ence even  the  conceptions  of  the  gods  of  the  under 
world  who  were  connected  with  the  Osirian  doc- 
trine of  immortality  (see  below,  p.  WS*"). 

But,  although  tJie  nature  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
was  in  later  times  prevailingly  aoMt,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  carry  inferences  from  this  back  to 
earlier  periods.  We  can  trace  the  progress  of  the 
process  oy  aid  of  the  monuments,  and  are  not  at 
liberty  ofl'hand  to  place  the  result  at  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  Egyptian  religion. 

(5)  In  consequence  of  the  independence  of  the 
various  nome  gods,  the  doublets  already  referred 
to  were  bound  to  arise  in  the  circle  of  the  higher 
powers.  In  his  own  district  each  nome  god  is  at  once 
creator,  preserver,  ruler  of  the  world,  quite  untram- 
melled by  similar  pretensions  on  the  put  of  his 
Divine  neighbour.  The  Egyptians  never  attempted 
to  remove  the  logical  contradiction  that  thus  arose. 
Quite  the  reverse  I  In  taking  over  a  foreign  god 
to  a  new  nome,  they  calmly  took  over  also  hia  titles 
and  his  myths,  quite  unconcerned  that  in  this  way 
a  Doppdganger  to  the  old  nome  god  found  entrance 
into  the  nome.  The  only  concession  occasionally 
made  in  favour  of  more  systematized  thought  was 
that  deities  of  this  kind  were  declared  to  be  essen- 
tially identical  or  emanations  of  the  same  Divine 
notion,  without,  however,  the  further  step  being 
taken  of  abandoning  the  assumption  of  an  inde- 
pendent individuality  for  each  particular  form. 
Especially  in  later  texts  it  is  often  asserted  that 
the  nome  or  temple  god  bears  in  other  places 
the  names  of  the  local  deities,  but  one  most  not 
infer  from  this,  as  has  frequently  been  done,  e.g. 
even  by  Brugsch,  that  the  forms  in  question  are 
actually  identical.  Such  statements  are  merely 
intended  to  characteri2e  the  particular  god  as  the 
possessor  of  all  Divine  power — a  position  which  in 
other  places  might  quite  well  be  attributed  to  any 
other  who  was  the  ruling  deity  there. 

(6)  In  principle,  then,  the  nome  gods  have  equal 
importance,  they  may  sill  of  them,  if  the  occasion 
demands  it,  have  omnipotence  attributed  to  them ; 
but  we  have  already  noted  that  this  relation  might 
assume  a  diflereut  form  in  practice,  according  to 
the  power  of  their  particular  nome.  The  material 
at  our  disposal  does  not  indeed  always  ^ve  us  a 
trustworthy  picture  of  the  actual  conditions.  We 
have  an  exact  knowledge  only  of  those  deities 
whose  places  af  worship  and  temples  survive  and 
have  been  already  excavated.  Our  views  are  thus 
subject  to  constant  shifting  when  new  texts  and 
monuments  emerge  from  places  that  had  not  been 
previously  examined.  Chance  plays  so  great  a 
part  in  the  matter  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
gods  at  present  scarcely  known  to  us  had  great 
unportance  in  antiquity,  and,  conversely,  that  the 
forms  which  are  frequently  named  in  our  sources 
once  possessed  only  slight  significance.  Here,  as 
little  as  elsewhere  m  Egyptological  questions,  are 
we  at  liberty  to  forget  that,  in  spite  of  the  wealth 


of  monuments  that  have  survived,  their  number  ii 
relatively  small  considering  the  thousands  of  yean 
of  Egyptian  history,  and  hence  their  data  must 
be  useif  with  caution  in  drawing  inferences  as  t» 
ancient  conditions  in  general.  This  must  be  kept 
in  view  in  iudging  of  tne  following  list  of  the  most 
important  Egyptian  deities.  These  are  the  formi 
of  which  the  extant  texts  principally  speak ;  and, 
above  all,  they  are  those  which  possessed  th« 
greatest  interest  for  the  nationi  of  antiquity  out- 
side Egypt. 

(B)  Litt  ^  gods:  — I.  Nativb  Eotptias 
DBITIBS. — Ra  is  the  god  of  the  sun,  who,  conceived 
of  as  a  man,  or  as  a  man  with  a  hawk's  head,  guides 
the  heavenly  bodies,  creates  new  life  by  his  rays, 
and  thus  blesses  mankind,  although  at  times  he  also 
shoots  forth  consuming  fire  (his  eye  is  the  goddess 
Seohet,  cf.  above,  p.  182).  The  centre  of  his  worship 
is  Heliopolis  (Egyp.  An  [Heb.  jk]  or  Pa-Ba,  Gr. 
'HXtovToXit  [Heb.  'oy^  n*3]),  where  the  kings  of  tlie 
12th  dynasty  built  him  a  great  temple.  For  the 
most  part  he  stands  alone,  but  occasionally  an 
artificially  formed  consort  (see  above,  p.  179*),  KS-t 
(R&-t-ta-ui),  is  placed  by  his  side.  The  monuments 
of  the  cult  of  Ra  resemble  the  corneal  stone  in 
which  among  others  he  embodied  himself  at  Helio- 
polis. In  the  time  of  the  Old  Empire  huge  build- 
ings were  erected  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  flat- 
topped  pyramid  surmounted  by  an  obeUsk.  The 
best  known  of  these  was  that  erected  long 
Ili-en-user  at  Abnsir  (see  above,  p.  183*). 

The  god  pursued  his  course  in  the  heavens  1^ 
ship.  Two  Inrks,  bearing  the  names  Mftdet  and 
Sekti,  are  generally  attributed  to  him;  in  later 
times  he  is  supposed  to  use  a  special  vessel  for 
every  hour  of  the  day.  The  name  of  B&  is  associ- 
ated with  numerous  legends  which  depict  him  as 
a  king  decaying  with  age,  against  whom  gods  and 
men  rebel,  but  who  always  emerges  viotorions  from 
the  resulting  conflicts.  The  texts  name  a  number 
of  other  sun-gods  along  with  and  often  confused 
with  Ra.  Of  these  we  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
five  most  important — 

( 1 )  Horns. — Our  treatment  of  this  god  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  circumstance  that  under  this  name 
were  understood  two  deities,  who  were  originally 
quite  distinct,  although  afterwards  they  passed 
mto  one  another :  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis  (see  below, 
p.  194'*),  and  Horus  the  sun-god.  The  latter,  again, 
IS  separated  into  a  number  of  independent  mdi- 
vidual  forms,  which  are  distinguished  by  additions 
to  the  name  Horus.  Thus  we  have:  ^er■^ur, 
'  Horus  the  ancient,'  of  Letopolis ;  ^er-men-ti, 
'  Horus  of  the  two  eyes,'  of  Shedena  in  the  Delta ; 
^er-chent-an-ma,  '  Horns  in  the  oondition  of  not 
seeing,'  of  Letopolis ;  ^er-enhehuti,  '  Horus  on 
the  horizon,'  the  Greek  Harmachis,  at  Tanis,  and 
in  the  environs  of  Memphis,  where  the  great  sphinx 
of  Gizeh  is  his  symbol ;  ^er-nub,  '  the  golden 
Horus,'  who  is  regarded  especially  as  the  middav 
sun ;  Jfer-behudti,  '  Horus  of  Edfu,'  whose  symbol, 
the  winged  solar  disc,  used  to  be  placed  as  aa 
omen-averter  on  temples,  steles,  etc.  Then,  agaiiK 
^er-ka,  '  Horus  the  bull ' ;  ^er-desher,  '  the  red 
Horus';  Ser-dp-shetu,  'Horus  the  revealer  of  the 
secret,' answer  to  the  planets  Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
which  were  thus  thought  of  as  solar  forms. — ^er-t 
is  a  later-formed  female  complementary  form  of  the 
male  Horus  (see  p.  179^). 

(2)  Cheperi, '  he  that  becomes '  (Germ. '  der  Wer- 
dende '),  is  primarily  the  morning  sun.  A  Turin 
text  declares :  '  I  am  Cheper&  in  the  morning,  Ri 
at  midday.  Turn  in  the  evening,'  but  the  thres 
deities  just  named  are  usually  thought  of  in 
pretty  much  one  and  the  same  way  as=the  sun  ia 
general. 

(3)  Turn  or  Atnm  is  the  god  of  Heliopolis,  and 
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is  freqnentlT  regarded  aa  the  ereator ;  he  is  por- 
trayed mostly  as  a  man  with  the  crowns  of  Egypt. 
A  great  temde  dedicated  to  him  was  aitaatea  at 
the  modem  TeU  el-Maalchuta,  and  known  as  Fa- 
Tum  ('house  of  Tnm,'  the  biblical  Pithom;  of. 
Na\'ille,  The  Ston-eity     PUhom,  London,  1885). 

(4)  Shn  appears,  aboTS  all,  as  creator,  and  at 
Thebes  and  Memphis  is  named  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  of  the  gods.  His  female  consort 
and  twin  sister  is  the  lion-headed  Tefnat.  The 
notions  cherished  regarding  this  goddess,  and 
especially  her  genealogical  j^aoe  in  ute  Egyptian 
religions  system,  underwent  nnmerous  ranations. 
In  the  myths  she  does  not  come  at  aU  prominently 
forward. 

(5)  Atan, '  the  snn's  disc,'  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
already  (see  p.  183^),  is,  in  contrast  to  Ra,  not  an 
anthropomorphic  form,  bnt  the  celestial  body  itself. 
He  is  portrayed  as  the  solar  disc  from  which  rays 
stream  down  towards  the  earth.  These  end  m 
hands  which  reach  down  the  signs  for  life,  power,  etc 
Amenophis  nr.  (c.  1450  B.Ci.)  desired  to  make  Aten 
the  ruling  god  in  Egypt,  called  himself  in  honour 
of  bim  Chu{aehu)-eiC^atm,  'splendour  of  the  solar 
disc,'  and  bnilt  him  a  great  temple  at  Tel  el- Amama 
in  Central  Egypt^  to  whose  neighbonrhood  he 
renaoved  the  roytl  residence,  which  had  been  at 
Thebes.  Apart  from  the  prominence  it  ffave  to  the 
new  god,  the  henotheistio  monotheistic)  refor- 
mation of  this  king  made  little  change  in  Egypt. 
The  organization  of  ofBcials  remained  the  same  (ef. 
Baillet,  Hee.  de  trav.  rd.  d  VEgypt.  xxiii.  140 if.), 
and  so  did  the  cnltos  and  the  religions  formnlre, 
in  which  the  ancient  Divine  names  were  simply 
replaced  in  many  instances  by  that  of  Aten.  In 
numei'ous  hymns,  touched  with  poetical  feeling, 
which  hare  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  el-Amama, 
the  god  is  hailed  as  beneficent  star,  bringer  of  light 
and  neat,  rejoicer  of  man  and  beast,  creator  and 
nonrisher  of  all  things  and  beings,  the  only  deity 
that  is  worthy  of  veneration,  etc.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  no  myth  is  attached  to  th*  aatnre  god 
himseif. 

Amon  <A  Thebes  was  presumably  at  first  a  god 
of  the  reproductive  natural  force  which  generates 
animals  and  plants,  as  were  his  neighbour  gods, 
Ment  of  Hermonthis  and  Min  of  Koptoe.  The 
three  names  probably  go  back  to  the  root  men 
(=* stand'),  the  allusion  being  to  the  erected 
phallu*.  At  a  later  period  Amon  Uends  more 
and  more  with  the  sun-god  (see  above,  p.  134'), 
and  thus  arises  Amon-R&,  who  is  now  hailed  re- 
peatedly in  hymns  as  creator,  dispenser  of  nourish- 
ment, etc  More  and  more  he  arrogates  the 
functions  of  other  gods,  and  is  first  invoked  in  a 
henotheistic  sense,  and  then  designated  ptanthe- 
istically  as  god  of  the  AH,  the  other  gods  being  his 
members  and  parts.  During  this  period  the  enstom 
originated  of  deriving  his  name  from  dmen  ('  to  be 
hidden'),  the  idea  being  that  his  true  name,  t.e.  his 
real  nature,  is  conceal^  (see  above,  p.  181*).  He  is 
portrayed  as  a  man  with  a  high  feather  crown. 

At  l/hebeB  Amon  does  not  usually  appear  alone, 
Imt  in  company  with  the  goddess  Mat  and  their 
son  Chonsu.  There  is  thus  constituted  a  Divine 
family,  a  triad,  the  members  of  which,  however, 
always  remain  independent,  and  never  blend  into  a 
trinity.  It  was  generally  held  in  ancient  Egypt 
Uiat  a  god,  like  a  man,  grows  old  and  dies.  In 
order  to  secure,  in  spite  of  this,  the  perpetual  life 
of  the  god,  he  is  supposed  to  generate  by  his  wife, 
who  is  usually  also  his  sister,  a  son  like  himself, 
who,  when  the  father  dies,  steps  into  his  place  He 
in  turn  generates,  by  her  who  had  been  his  own 
mother,  a  son  Hke  nimself — he  becomes,  as  the 
Egyptians  say,  Ao-mNt-/,  '  husband  of  his  mother,' 
—  who  sooceeds  him  on  his  death.  Strangely 


enough,  there  is  no  word  of  the  goddess  dying. 
Bnt  this  is  probably  due,  not  to  any  real  immor- 
tality being  attributed  to  her,  bnt  to  the  meagre 
simificance  of  goddesses  in  Egyptian  mythology. 

besides  the  triad,  we  find  in  Egyptian  temples 
groups  of  four  or  eight,  and  especially  of  nine 
deities.  The  composition  of  these  groups  rests 
upon  a  variety  of  principles :  at  times  the  forms 
have  actually  a  close  connexion,  at  other  times 
one  of  the  gods  is  regarded  as  king,  the  others  as 
his  court,  etc.  Pre-eminent  in  tliis  class  Lb  the 
ennead  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  formation  of  which  a 
mythological  system  co-operated,  and  which  then 
exercised  an  influence  upon  other  temples  as  well 
(cf.  Maspero,  £t.  de  myth.  ii.  337  tf.).  In  place  of 
a  single  ennead  some  temples  have  two,  a  great 
and  a  small,  while  others  have  a  still  larger 
number. 

■at,  depicted  as  a  woman  with  a  human  head 
or  that  ot  a  lion,  had  a  temple  of  her  own  to  the 
south  of  Eamak  in  Thebes  (Benson-Gourlay,  The 
Temple  of  Mut  in  Aiher,  London,  1899),  where  she 
passed  for  queen  of  heaven  and  eye  of  BA,  and 
where  nnmerous  lion-headed  statues  were  dedicated 
to  her  or  to  Sechet  (see  below,  p.  186*),  particularly 
by  Amenophis  ill.  and  Sheshonk  I.  Instead  of 
her  we  occasionally  meet  with  the  nammatically 
formed  goddess  Ament  by  the  side  <»  Amon.  She 
has  notmng  to  do  with  the  almost  homonymous 
goddess  of  the  under  world,  Amenti,  'she  who 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.' 

Chunsn  appears  to  have  been  primarily  a  moon- 
god  [chem= '  pass  through,'  here  with  reference  to 
Uie  motion  of  the  stars].  He  bears  upon  his 
hawk's  head  a  moon-crescent  and  stm's  disc,  and 
the  mention  of  him  runs  parallel  with  tiiat  of  the 
other  moon-deities  (Thoth,  A&h,  etc.).  In  later 
times  he  becomes  the  god  of  healing,  and  falls 
apart  into  two  forms,  'Chnnsu,  the  beautifully 
resting  one,'  who  always  abides  in  the  temple  at 
Thebes,  and  '  Chunsu,  tJie  executor  of  plans,'  who  is 
sent  out  by  the  other  as  physician  and  magician. 
To  the  first  of  these  a  great  temple  was  erected  at 
Kamak  by  Ramses  in.  and  his  successors ;  the 
latter  had  a  small  sanctuary  beside  it,  which  is 
mentioned  as  late  as  the  Ptolemaic  era  (cf.  Aegyp. 
ZUchr.  xzxviiL  126). 

Ment  was  worshipped  at  various  places  in  the 
Thebaid ;  he  has  a  hawk's  head,  solar  disc,  and 
the  Amon  feathers,  and  in  the  Theban  period  of 
Egyptian  history  he  is  r^arded  especially  as  the 
god  of  war,  to  whom  the  Pharaoh,  as  he  seta  out 
for  battle,  is  compared.  His  embodiment  at 
Erment  is  the  Bacis  (see  below,  p.  190*). 

Min  [formerly  read  Chem  or  Amri\  was  the  god 
of  Panopolis,  Koptos,  and  other  places;  he  pre- 
sents himself  as  an  ithyphallic  man,  and  is  viewed 
as  the  god  of  procreation.  Harvest  and  other 
joyous  festivals  are  held  in  his  honour,  and  he 
often  coincides  with  Amon  ka-mut-f,  as  the  god 
who  constantly  reproduces  himself  and  thus  lives 
for  ever. 

Chnom  or  Chnnphls,  the  ram-headed  god  of  the 
cataract  region,  is  creator  of  the  world,  which  he 
fashioned  upon  the  potter's  wheel,  and  of  human 
beings,  whom  he '  constructed.'  By  his  side  appear 
the  goddesses  to  be  presently  mentioned,  Sati  and 
Annkit.  In  addition,  we  find  occasionally  coupled 
with  him  the  frog-headed  goddess  Hekt,  who  is 
frequently  mentioned  from  the  earliest  times  down- 
wards, without  our  being  able,  however,  to  fix  hei 
exact  significance.  At  all  events,  she  played  a  part 
in  the  resurrection  dogma,  which  was  symbolized 
down  to  the  Christiaa-Coptie  era  by  her  sacred 
animal,  the  frog. 

Ptafi  (Gr.  *es.)  was  the  god  of  Memphis,  and, 
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as  such,  well  known  to  the  Greekg,  who  for  un- 
known reasons  call  him  Hephcestoa.  Herodotus 
visited  and  described  bis  temple  (Herod.  iL  99,  101, 
121, 176).  Ptah  appears  in  mummy  form,  swathed, 
with  only  the  head  free  j  the  feet  are  plaee<l  upon 
the  sign  for  truth.  In  Memphis  he  was  regarded 
as  the  Hrst  kin<;  of  the  country  and  as  creator,  a 
rdle  which  at  PliiL-e  is  assigned  to  Ptah-Tatunen, 
a  combination  of  Ptati  and  Tanen  or  iTatunen,  a 
deity  who  makes  his  appearance  especially  in 
Nubia,  and  who,  as  earth-god,  recalls  the  Egyptian 
Seb  (Keb).  Ptati  is  also  combined  with  other 
deities  so  as  to  form  new  special  gods.  Thnswe 
hare  Ptah-Atcn-en-pet,  'Ptab  solar  disc  of  the 
heaven,'  who  illumines  the  earth  with  his  rays; 
Ptah-Nu,  the  father  of  the  gods;  Ptah-Ifdpi, 
Ptab  the  NUe ;  and,  above  all,  Ptah-Sokaris,  to 
whom  Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris,Ptah-0siris,  and  Sokaris 
alone  (see  below)  correspond.  The  triad  at  Mem- 
phis is  composed  of  Ptati  along  with  Sechet  and 
their  son  Nefer-Tum  or  Im^etep  (Tmttthes). 

Sechet  (Seehmet)  is  a  lion-headed  sun-goddess, 
who,  under  the  title  of  '  the  eye  of  Ra,'  slaughters 
Ba's  enemies.  In  her  essential  significance  she 
coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  lion-headed  Mat 
of  Thebes,  Tefnnt,  Pacht  of  Speos  Artemidoa, 
and  the  cat-headed  Bast  of  Bnbastis. 

Mefer-Tom  appears,  particularly  in  more  recent 
texts,  as  a  man  whose  head  is  surmounted  by  a 
budding  lotus,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  he 
was  a  god  of  the  regeneration  and  reawakening 
of  nature,  although  tnere  are  no  specific  details  of 
this  in  the  inscriptions.  Imhetep, '  he  who  comes 
in  peace,'  is  depicted  as  a  youth  with  a  dosely- 
fltting  cap  upon  his  head.  He  generally  appears 
seated,  with  a  rolled-up  papyrus  upon  ms  Imees. 
In  earlier  times  his  figure  does  not  seem  to  occur, 
but  in  the  later  New  :&npire,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
Saitic  period,  niuneroiiB  bronzes  of  him  are  found, 
notwithstandine  whioh  he  does  not  become  any 
more  piominent  in  the  texts,  whwe  he  is  intro- 
duced as  a  learned  god. — For  the  associates  of 
Ptal^,  see  above,  p.  179''. 

Sokaris,  conceived  of  as  hawk-headed,  is  pri- 
marily a  sun-god.  His  principal  festival  fell  at  the 
winter  solstice,  and  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  was 
celebrated  on  the  morning  [at  an  eanier  period 
perhaps  on  the  evening]  of  the  26th  of  Choiak  (cf. 
Bmgsch,  B«v.  igyp.  L  42  ff.).  He  was  worshipped 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  necropolis 
ot  Memphis  (where  there  is  still  a  reminiscence  of 
him  in  the  name  SaqqanA),  and  thns  be<»une 
blended  on  the  one  side  with  uie  Memphitic  Ptah, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  god  of  the  dead,  Osiris, 
whose  symbols  were,  in  oonseqnenoe,  often  assigned 
to  him. 

Nechebit  of  Eileithyiaspolis,  the  Tnltore-formed 

tutelary  goddess  of  Upper  Egypt,  generally  ap- 
pears in  company  with  the  serpent-formed  Uat'-lt 
of  Buto,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Lower  Egypt. 
The  combination  of  the  two  stands  for  the  empire 
of  the  Pharaoh,  who  united  both  their  spheres  of 
authority  under  his  sway. 

Hathop,  'the  house  of  Horns' according  to  the 
later  etymology,  is  mentioned  times  without  nnm- 
her,  and  had  Her  principal  temple  at  Denderah. 
She  is  the  goddess  of  joy,  the  patroness  of  mirthful 
gatherings.  Her  sacred  animal  was  the  cow,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  occasionally  appears  with 
a  cow  s  head,  and,  even  when  she  wears  a  human 
form,  she  has  very  frequently  cow's  ears.  Another 
Ilathor  is  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  nnder 
world,  and  yet  other  Hathors  are  the  seven  female 
beings  who  made  their  appearance  at  the  birth  of 
a  chud  and,  like  onr  fairies,  foretold  its  fortune. 

Sebak  (Suchos)  appears  with  a  crocodile's  head 
or  as  a  crocodile.   Under  this  same  name,  how- 


ever, we  must  distinguish  at  least  three  different 
deities.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a  sun-god, 
who  is  combined  with  Ra  and  makes  his  appear- 
ance pre-eminently  at  Ombos,  side  by  side  with  the 
sun -god  Aroeris.  Another  Sebak  constitutes  a 
kind  of  by-form  of  Osiris.  Finally,  there  is  a 
Sebak  who  is  regarded  as  the  god  of  evil.  His 
sacred  animals  were  the  crocodiles,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  associates  of  Set  in  the  under 
world,  and  which  in  most  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt 
were  bunted  to  the  death.  The  centre  of  worship 
of  a  Sebak  who  was  well  disposed  to  men  oon- 
tinued  till  a  late  period  to  be  the  Faynm. 

(2)  FOREIOK  2>£/I7ES.— The  Egyptian  gods 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  tne  conntry's 
history  were  not  exclusive.  They  admitted  into 
their  niuuber  such  of  the  gods  of  neigbbonring 
peoples  as  had  been  found  to  be  powerful  and 
capable  of  resistance.  It  is  a  sign  of  deterioration 
that  such  a  course  was  not  rollowed  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  deities,  who  had  no  place 
assigned  to  them  in  the  temple  cult,  but  had  to 
be  content  with  the  worship  of  certain  circles  of 
the  people  who  would  regard  them  as  special  ^ods. 
In  the  first  millennium  B.C.  the  Egyptian  religion 
was  too  ossified  to  permit  of  its  assimilation  of 
new  ideas.  And  this  all  the  more  because  at  this 
very  time  an  archaizing  tendency  made  itself  felt 
in  religion,  so  that  from  the  time  of  the  25th 
dynasty  the  oldest  attainable  religious  formulae 
are  in  the  most  unmistakable  fashion  sought  out 
and  employed  once  more.  In  earlier  times  it  was 
different.  Libyan,  African,  Semite  ddties  were 
then  worshipped  in  the  Nile  valley  along  with 
the  native  gcKls. 

(a)  From  the  Libyans  the  Egyptians,  in  invading 
their  future  settlements,  presumably  borrowed  the 
goddesses  Neith  and  Bast,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  Egyptian  history  play  a  considerable  part,  then 
recede  entirely,  and  come  forward  once  more  ia 
the  Saitic  period  (from  b.c.  700  onwards). 

Bast  appears  pre-eminently  as  the  local  eoddess 
of  Bubastis  in  the  Delta,  where  she  had  a  snare  in 
the  cult  of  the  principal  temple  (NaviUe,  Bvbcutii, 
London,  1891 ;  Festival  HaU  of  Osorkon  II.,  London, 
1892).  She  is  portrayed  with  a  cat's  head,  and, 
like  all  lion-  and  cat-headed  goddesses,  is  regarded 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  snn.  She  plays  no  con- 
siderable part  in  the  mythology. 

Neith  was  thought  of  as  an  armed  woman,  with 
bow  and  arrow  in  her  hand.  As  local  goddess  of 
Sals  she  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  In  myth- 
ology she  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  Rft,  and 
then  becomes  Mended  with  Isis,  along  with  whom 
she  plays  a  rOle  in  the  Osirian  festivals,  which 
nnder  the  New  Empire  had  one  of  their  centres  at 
Sais.  The  Libyans  of  the  time  of  Seti  L  tattooed 
the  ideogram  of  Neith  upon  their  arms  and  wove 
it  into  their  clothes  (cf.  Mallet,  Le  culte  de  Neith 
d  Sais,  Paris,  1889 ;  Petrie,  Naqada,  p.  64). 

Amongst  deities  that  were  originally  Libyan 
should  perhaps  be  included  also  the  two  goddesses 
Bati  and  Xniucit,  who  at  a  later  period  make  their 
appearance  in  the  cataract  district  as  companions 
of  Chnum  (see  above).  Sati  is  depicted  with  the 
crown  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  cows  horns,  and  is 
regarded  as  queen  of  heaven  and  of  Egypt,  queen 
of  all  gods,  and  is  compared  by  the  Greeks  with 
Hera,  although  she  has  fundamentally  nothing  in 
common  with  her.  Anokit  wears  a  feather  crown, 
is  regarded  above  all  as  mistress  of  the  island  of 
Sehelin  the  neighbourhood  of  Philae,  and  is  com- 
pared with  Hestia,  but  never  succeeded  in  gaining 
any  firm  footing  in  Egypt  proper. 

(b)  Bes  and  Ta-urt  and  their  companions  appear 
to  be  of  African  origin,  by  which  is  not  meant  that 
we  are  to  think  of  divinities  of  a  prononnced 
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negro  type.  We  have  to  do  rather  with  deities 
whose  acqaaintance  the  Egyptians  made  throneh 
the  medium  of  the  tribes  on  the  southern  border 
of  their  empire,  and  to  whom  they  left  their  gro- 
tesque forms,  although  these  stood  in  the  most 
glaring  opposition  to  the  refined  forms  of  the 
genuine  Egyptian  gods,  and  permanently  retained 
the  stamp  of  their  barbarian  orimn. 

Bet  is  portrayed  as  a  bearded  dwarf,  with  long 
ears,  bandy  legs,  long  and  generally  bent  arms, 
with  a  feather  crown  on  his  head.  Behind  him 
hangs  down  to  the  ground  a  long  tail,  probably 
that  of  the  eyruelunu  gvttatus,  whose  name 
the  god  himself  bears.  Apart  from  occasional 
ornaments,  he  is  represented  naked,  and  almost 
always  as  of  the  male  sex.  It  is  only  rarely  that 
a  female  form  appears  beside  him.  In  later  times 
a  number  of  by-iorms  (Qait,  A^ti,  Sepd,  A^ui, 
etc.)  take  their  place  by  his  side.  These  are  at 
one  time  identified  with  him,  and  at  another  re- 
main independent.  In  the  Old  Empire  he  seems  to 
have  as  yet  played  no  port ;  in  the  Middle  Empire 
there  is  stilllittle  mention  of  him ;  it  is  during  the 
New  Empire,  especially  in  the  Saitic  period,  that 
he  attains  his  bloom  (cf.  Krall  in  Jahrb.  d.  Wien. 
Kunsthist.  Samml.  ix.  p.  72  ff. ;  A.  Grenfell, 
PSBA  xziv.  21  ff. ).  He  is  regarded  as  a  deity  who 
renders  aid  at  the  birth  of  gods  and  kings,  who 
amuses  the  newborn  babe  with  his  dances  and 
waits  upon  it,  protecting  it  at  the  same  time  from 
all  evil,  and  especially  against  witchcraft.  He 
thus  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
omen-averting  deities.  At  times  lie  is  confused 
with  the  young  sun,  and  at  a  later  period  is 
thought  of  also  as  a  pantheistic  divinity. 

Ta-nrf  •  embodiment  is  a  female  hippopotamns 
standing  npon  its  hind  legs,  with  thick  belly  and 
pendant  breasts,  and  often  with  a  long  mane 
hanging  down  to  the  ground.  She,  too,  is  ready 
with  her  aid  at  the  birth  of  gods  and  kings,  and 
in  certain  localities  she  is  regarded,  in  her  b^-form 
Apet,  as  mother  of  Osiris.  In  representations  of 
the  under  world  she  takes  her  place  by  the  side 
of  the  oow-formed  Hathor.  She  appears  at  the 
entrance  to  necropoleis  and  to  the  realm  of  the 
dead,  presumably  occupying  this  position  that  she 
may  render  aid  at  the  new  birth  of  the  dead,  the 
resurrection.  Her  symbol  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently occnrring  amulets  in  tombs  belonging  to 
the  more  recent  periods  of  Egyptian  history. 

(e)  Asiatic,  principally  Semitic,  deities  (cf.  Meyer, 
ZDilO  xxL  716 ff.;  W.  Max  Mttller.  AHen  u. 
Europa,  311  ff.)  found  their  way  into  the  Egyptian 
temples  under  the  New  Empire,  a  period  during 
which  the  Egyptian  people  was  much  brought  into 
contact,  alike  m  peace  and  war,  with  the  cUfferent 
tribes  of  Western  Asia.  The  principal  deities  of 
this  class  are  Baal,  Reshpo,  Astarte,  Anta,  and 
the  city  goddess  of  ^pidesh.  The  last  named  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  category  as  the  Egyp- 
tian city  goddesses  (see  below,  p.  191*). 

Baal  was  worshipped  notably  in  the  Bamesside 
period,  and  indeed  nis  cult  appears  to  have  had  its 
starting-point  at  the  city  of  Tanis  in  the  eastern 
Delta,  where  Ramses  n.  rave  to  this  god  a  place 
even  in  the  chief  temple.>  His  name  has  frequently 
for  its  determinative  the  sacred  animal  of  the  god 
Set,  with  whom  he  thus  appears  to  have  been 
identified — a  result  which  would  be  reached  all  the 
more  readily  because  the  by-form  of  Set,  namely 
Sutech,  was  also  regarded  elsewhere  as  god  of  the 
Asiatics.  No  statues  of  Baal  hare  been  discovered 
in  E$,'vptian  temples  up  till  now. 

Reslipu,  the  Phoenician  Resqph,  carries  a  lance, 
exhibits  Semitic  features,  and  makes  his  appear- 
ance frequently  upon  steles  belonging  to  the 
flourishing  period  of  Egyptian  history. 

Astarte  was  worshipped  in  several  Egyptian 


temples.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  is  her 
shrine  at  Memphis,  which  existed  down  to  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  and  must  have  stood  not  far 
from  the  Serapeum.  In  the  treaty  between 
Ramses  n.  and  the  Asiatic  Kheta,  she  appears  aa 
goddess  of  the  Kheta,  but  even  Ramses  II.  himself 
esteemed  her  so  higlily  that  he  named  one  of  his 
sons  after  her — Mer-A-(s)trot  (Wiedemann,  Hero- 
dot's  Zweites  Buck,  433;  cf.  Spiegelberg,  PSBA 
xxiv.  41  if.). 

Anta  likewise  makes  her  appearance  as  goddess 
of  the  Kheta.  She  bears  shiela,  lance,  and  battle- 
club,  and  is  occasionally  mounted  on  horseback. 
Ramses  II.  and  in.  worshipped  her,  and  the  first 
named  of  these  monarchs  called  his  favourite 
daughter  and  future  wife  after  her — Bent-Anta, 
'daughter  of  Anta.'  But  neither  her  cult  nor 
that  of  her  Semitic  associates  appears  to  have  laid 
hold  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  remained  an 
official  cult,  quite  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Libyan  and  African  divinities,  who  appear  to 
have  found  their  principal  worshippers  in  popnlar 
circles. 

(3)  Dbifisd  UBS.— la  treating  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  great  importance  has  frequently  Deen 
attached  to  the  worship  of  the  king  of  the  land, 
and  a  whole  pantheon  of  kings  has  Men  attributed 
to  the  Egyptians.  But  this  way  of  putting  it  is 
not  correct.  The  Pharaoh  was,  as  we  have  seen 
already  (p.  ISO**),  the  direct  offspring  of  a  god,  and 
hence  tiore  the  tiUe  '  beautiful  god,  and  felt  him- 
self to  belong  to  tiie  order  of  heavenly  beinga. 
Even  during  nis  lifetime  hymns  were  compo^ 
which  attributed  to  him  all  manner  of  mvine 
attributes  (for  examples  see  Maspero,  Genre  tpitt. 
76  ff.);  he  is  portrayed  with  the  insignia  of  the 
gods ;  his  subjects  approached  him  as  a  god,  and 
no  doubt  offered  adoration  to  him  in  the  popnlar 
cult  and  elsewhere.  But  in  the  temple  cult  hia 
worship  had  a  very  subordinate  place.  Amenophia 
m.  indeed  prays  to  his  own  ka,  and  obtains  from 
the  latter  the  promise  of  all  kinds  of  heavenly 
gifts.  Ramses  n.  admits  himself  into  the  nnmbw 
of  bis  temple  gods,  etc.  But,  npon  the  whola, 
even  these  monarchs  stand  a  long  way  behind 
the  great  gods.  It  may  be  noted  also  as  a  oirenm- 
stance  connected  with  this,  Uiat  the  cult  ceases  m 
a  rule  upon  the  death  of  the  particular  Pharaoh 
ooncemed.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  occasionally, 
even  after  their  death,  offerings  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  be  presented  to  them  in  aooordanoe 
with  their  own  directions  and  from  funds  left  by 
them  for  the  purpose,  until  later  generations  apply 
these  gifts  to  their  own  use,  but  it  is  seldom  chat 
the  defunct  Pharaohs  oontinae  to  be  invoked  as 
actual  heavenly  powers.  Only  a  few  of  them  are 
mentioned  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  as  deities 
(cf.  e.g.  for  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasties,  Erman, 
Aegyp.  Ztschr.  xxxviii.  121  ff.),  and  even  then  only 
in  company  with  others.  The  temples  to  the 
dead,  which  the  Pharaohs  erected  to  themselves, 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  all  very  qnicUy 
alienated  from  their  proper  use. 

Still  less  frequently  than  kings  did  ordinary 
mortals  attain  to  Divine  honours  alter  death.  One 
of  these  rare  instances  is  found  in  the  time  of 
Amenophis  m.  in  the  person  of  Amenophis  the 
son  of  Qapu,  who  is  still  regarded  as  a  god  as 
late  as  the  Ptolemaic  period  (cf.  Wiedemann  in 
PSBA  xiv.  334,  Urguell,  vii.  289  ff. ;  Sethe,  ^yv- 
tiaca,  107  ff. ).  Another  is  the  prince  of  Ciuin, 
Pa-ser,  who  for  a  length  of  time  bears  the  title  of 
'the  god'  (Wiedemann,  PSBA  xiv.  332 f.),  and 
there  are  examples  of  the  same  in  other  two 
private  persons  under  the  18th  dynasty  (Wiede- 
mann, Orient.  Ltztg.  iii.  361  ff.).  The  Greeks 
assert,  further  (see  the  citations  in  Wiedemanih 
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PSBA  xiv.  335),  that  in  the  otherwise  unknown 
city  of  Anabis  a  man  was  venerated  as  a  god,  and 
had  gifts  presented  for  him  to  eat.  Bat  snch 
notices  are  iiiolated ;  the  veneration  of  snch  men 
being  confined  as  a  rale  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
clan  to  which  they  belonged,  or  the  «>ffi«i^l«  of  the 
building  erected  by  them. 

Naturally,  we  must  not  oonfoond  Divine  venera- 
tion of  this  kind  with  the  proper  ealt  of  the  dead, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  ensure  a  supply  of  food 
and  drink  to  the  deceased  so  as  to  prevent  his 
wandering  about  as  a  ghost,  but  which  did  not 
necessarily  imply  the  attributing  to  him  of  any 
Divine  attributes  in  the  strieter  sense  of  the  term. 

(4)  The  popular  gods.— Partition  of  the  great 

fodt. — The  older  investigators  of  the  nistory  of 
Egyptian  religion  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  particular  deities  was  to  oolleot 
all  the  references  to  them  in  the  monuments  and  to 
draw  conclusions  from  these.  But  the  j>rogree8  of 
study  showed  that  identity  of  name  is  m  the  Nile 
valley  no  necessaiyguarantee  for  identity  of  deity, 
that,  for  instance,  Horns  of  Edfu  is  quite  a  different 
form  from  Horns  of  Letopolis  or  Horns  the  son  of 
Tsis.  This  circumstance  it  was  sought  in  the  first 
instance  to  explain  by  assuming  that  the  original 
Egyptian  gods  were  worshipped  at  different  places, 
and  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  varying  local 
development  of  doctrine,  the  vanring  images,  etc., 
there  arose  in  coarse  of  time  different  oonceptions 
of  the  gods,  which  found  expressioa  in  the  local 
by-names  for  the  primeval  mvinitiea.  This  view 
is  in  general  correct,  but  the  phenomenon  had 
a  much  fuller  scope  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
It  happened  not  infrequently  that  even  in  one  and 
the  same  place  the  same  god  was  wmrBhipped  under 
several  forms,  and  that  ea«h  of  these  forms  was 
re^rded  as  an  independent  peiaonality. 

When  in  invocations  a  god  appears  with  different 
by-nanies,  as  for  instance  Amon-R&  the  king  of 
the  cods,  side  by  side  with  Amon-Ra  the  lord  of 
the  throne  of  the  world,  our  first  impulse  is  to  find 
here  two  titles  of  one  and  the  same  god,  and  we 
shall  thus  do  jostice  upon  the  whole  to  the  notion 
of  the  worshipper.  But  when  in  pictorial  represen- 
tations we  see  a  number  of  forma  seated  together 
who  all  represent  the  same  god,  but  with  the 
addition  in  each  instance  of  a  different  by-name, 
and  who  are  worshipped  together,  the  Egyptians 
held  in  such  oases  thai  etwm  of  the  pictures  had 
also  a  special  divine  personality  oorresponding  to 
it.  Thus  Thutmosis  m.  appears  at  Kamak  (Leps. 
Denkm.  iii.  3Sc,d)  in  the  act  of  worshipping  ten 
gods  who  are  seated  side  hj  nde  and  who  are  all 
called  Amon,  but  one  is  Amon  the  lord  of  the 
throne  of  the  world,  another  Amon-B&  the  lord 
of  heaven,  another  Amon  of  western  Thebes ;  and 
these  are  followed  by  Amon  the  bull  of  his  mother, 
Amon-Rft  the  ^reat  in  love,  etc.  Sometimes  the 
texts  in  such  instances  inucate  that  one  is  to 
address  the  god  by  his  names.  But  in  Egjpt  to 
name  any  one  must  not  be  understood  in  our 
weakened  sense ;  the  name  is  an  independent  part 
of  the  Ego,  the  different  names  have  different  in- 
dependent forms  corresponding  to  them.  This 
occurrence  of  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
primeval  god,  if  one  might  use  the  expression, 
explains  bow  it  is  that  upon  certaia  steles  ^e 
same  god  is  portrayed  in  a  varie^  of  embodiments. 
Thus  a  stele  now  at  Berlin  (No.  7296,  publ.  by 
Wiedemann  in  Milange*  did.  d  ffarUt,  p.  372  ff. )  re- 
presents one  of  the  king's  shoemakers,  Amen-em- 
itpt  (about  the  SOth  dynasty),  engaged  in  worship- 
ping the  following  forms:  (1)  the  human-formal 
Amon-R&  in  the  valley,  the  lord  of  heaven ;  (2) 
the  goose-fonned  Amon-Kft,  the  lion  of  valour,  tiie 


fpreat  god ;  (3)  the  ram-formed  Amon-Rft  of  Surerii, 
t.e.  probably  the  deity  who  lived  in  ».tiiitim.1  form  in 
a  shrine  erected  by  SureriL 

It  will  scarcely  be  safe  to  assume  that  in  snch 
instances  as  the  above  there  has  been  uniformly  a 
partition,  due  to  local  conditions,  of  the  god  into  a 
number  of  individualities.  Rather  maj  we  find  in 
not  a  few  of  these  forms  originally  mdependent 
deities,  whose  old  names  afterwards  became  by- 
names of  a  greater  divinity,  without  the  memory 
of  their  original  independence  being  thereby  per- 
manently lost.  Many  indications  in  the  texts 
suggest  that  there  was  once  a  god  known  as  'lord 
of  heaven,'  another  as  'lord  of  the  All,'  a  third 
as  '  great  in  love,'  etc.,  and  that  these  titles  were 
gradually  drawn  into  the  s_phere  of  Osiris,  Amon, 
etc.,  just  as  happened,  for  instance,  in  Greece  with 
deities  like  Hygieia,  Eubnleus,  Basileia,  and  others 
(cf.  Usener,  Gottemamen,  216  ff.).  But  the  old 
deities  never  became  completely  absorbed  in  the 
new  form,  but  always  detached  themselves  from 
it  afresh,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  variety  of  their 
embodiments.  To  each  particular  form  of  the 
deity  a  special  form  of  embodiment  must  corre- 
spond, for  the  Egyptians  recognized  no  gods  but 
such  as  were  conceived  of  personally,  whether  as 
man  or  beast  or  any  other  perceptible  object.  Thus 
there  could  be  in  the  same  place  different  embodi- 
ments of  the  same  great  god,  the  latter  being  only 
apparently  a  unity,  but  in  reality  composed  of  a 
long  series  of  Divine  individualities  independent  of 
one  another. 

(a)  The  Divine  forms  for  htaven  and  tarth  are  sup- 
plied, in  the  Egyptian  mythology  known  to  us,  by 
personal  forms  that  animate  these  concepts,  namely, 
the  goddess  of  heaven,  Nut,  and  the  earth-god, 
Seb,  to  whom  we  have  referred  already  in  dealing 
with  the  creation  myths.  So  is  it  also  with  the 
heavetUy  bodies.  Here,  again,  there  is  in  general  no 
mention  of  the  worship  of  the  natural  body  but  of 
that  of  a  deity  animatmg  it.  For  the  most  part, 
it  is  true,  these  remained  special  gods;  it  is  only  in 
a  few  instances  that  we  have  to  do  with  ^reat  gods 
whose  functions  extended  beyond  giving  its  proper 
movement  to  the  heavenly  body.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the 
special  god  with  a  great  god,  in  the  same  way  as 
at  Thebes  the  special  gods  were  readily  brou^t 
into  relation  to  Amon-R&  (see  above,  p.  185»).  We 
thus  hear  of  Isis-Sothis  instead  of  Sothis  alone 
as  goddess  of  the  dog-star,  or  of  Bennu-Osiris  in- 
stead of  Bennu  (Phoenix).  The  combination  of 
Horns  with  the  planet-gods  also  belongs  to  this 
category.  The  old  month-gods  were  almost  wholly 
replaced  by  great  gods,  to  whom  the  months  were 
dedicated  :  the  lists  of  later  times  have  preserved 
of  the  old  deities,  properly  speaking,  only  'the 
great  heat '  and  '  the  little  heat '  for  the  two  prin 
cipal  summer  months  (see,  for  lists  of  such  divini- 
ties, Leps.  Denkm.  iiL  170  f.).  The  gods  of  the 
particular  days  of  the  week  were  also  combined 
with  great  gods,  whereas  the  goddesses  of  the 
hours  of  day  and  night  were  able  to  preserve 
their  independence  down  to  the  latest  times.  It 
is  only  rarely  then  that  we  find  an  invocation  of 
the  stars  themselves,  or  that  a  particular  star  is 
mentioned  as  a  god  except  in  star  catalogues. 

The  proper  moon-god  A&h  gradually  passed  into 
the  goa  Tnoth,  and,  even  when  he  is  not  exactl;^ 
amalgamated  with  the  latter,  he  is  depicted  simi- 
larly to  him.  In  later  times  he  is  further  attached 
aJso  to  Osiris.  In  the  case  of  Thoth  it  is  probable 
that,  at  least  in  some  localities,  we  have  in  him  an 
actniil  moon-god  whose  personsJity  originally  ran 
parallel  with  that  of  A&b,  and  to  whom  the  cffno- 
eqahaliu  was  sacred  i  whereas  the  later  more  im- 
portant Ibis -Thoth,  associated  with  writing  and 
the  healing  art,  is,  to  all  appearance,  of  a  dimrant 
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origin.  Egyptology  has  not  as  yet  snoceeded  in 
separating  the  various  Divine  primary  elements 
combined  in  the  same  god,  although  the  task  is 
one  that  in  the  Nile  valley  is  at  once  suggested  and 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  the  variona  sacred 
animals. 

(6)  Stone  woiship  prevailed  especiallv  in  Heli- 
opolis,  w-liere  the  sun-god  embodied  himself,  amongst 
other  forms,  in  a  stone.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
we  should  detect  here  the  influence  of  the  Semites, 
in  whose  native  land  Divine  stones  played  a  great 
part,  or  whether  we  have  to  do  with  gmoine 
Egyptian  notions.  In  anv  case,  this  speciee  of 
wor^ip  exhibits  itself  as  long  established.  The 
form  ol  the  deity  appears  to  have  varied  ;  the  texts 
speak  now  of  a  pyramid,  now  of  an  obelisk  (whence 
the  obelisks  in  the  clasncal  period  of  Egyptian 
history  are  always  dedicated  to  K&  or  to  some  deity 
aiiialgaiiiated  with  him),  and  again  of  a  kind  of 
pillar ;  but  the  essentia]  form  is  always  that  of  a 
cone,  the  sliape  common  to  the  Semites.  It  was 
probably  owing  simply  to  the  influence  of  Heli- 
opolis  tliat  the  belief  in  this  embodiment  of  R& 
found  entrance  into  other  tomples.  The  god  Set, 
the  opponent  of  Osiris,  was  occasionally  thought 
of  as  embodied  in  a  stone,  as  is  shown  by  the 
determinative  of  his  name,  which  is  a  stone  in  the 
»h&i>e  of  a  brick-mould.  Late  texts  mention  also 
worship  paid  to  the  metals  and  to  half-preoious 
stones,  but  such  notices  ore  rare. 

(c)  The  worship  of  high  places  could  naturally 
attain  to  no  great  proportions  in  the  Nile  valley,  as 
characteristic  elevations  are  in  general  wanting  in 
the  flat  plateaus  that  stretoh  along  both  banks  of 
the  river ;  but  instances  of  it  do  occur.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  temple  of  the  Hathor  of  the 
copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  situated 
npon  a  mountain  height,  may,  it  is  true,  have  been 
doe  to  Semitic  influence.  But  we  find  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  other  places  as  welL  At  Heli- 
opolis  there  was  a  sandhill,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
ottered  to  the  sun-god  at  his  rising  (Pi&nohi  stele, 
L  102).  At  Gebel  Barkal  the  mountain  on  which 
the  temples  were  situated  was  called  the  holy 
mountain,  probably  because  it  was  itself  regarded 
as  holy,  and  not  merely  because  of  the  sanctuaries 
to  which  it  afforded  shelter.  From  the  end  of  the 
second  millennium  B.C.  come  some  notices  pointing 
to  the  paying  of  Divine  honours  to  the  mountain 
peak  over  Sheh  Abd  el-Gumah  at  Thebes.  This 
peak  has  prayers  addressed  to  it ;  a  ka,  a  Divine 
personality,  is  attributed  to  it ;  transgressions  may 
be  committed  against  it,  which  it  punishes  severely, 
or  forgives  if  entreaty  to  that  efi°ect  is  addressed  to 
it.  In  other  texts  it  is  brought  into  connexion  or 
even  identified  with  the  serpent  Mer-seker  ('  she 
who  loves  silence  ')•  one  of  the  most  popular  deities 
of  the  Theban  necropolis.  But  originally  the 
mountain  was  an  independent  Divine  form  (cf.  the 
texts  in  Maspero,  ae  myth.  ii.  402  fl'.;  Capart, 
Bemie  de  PUnivertiti  de  BruxeUes,  vi.  [April  19U1]), 
which,  amongst  other  functions,  was  supposed  to 
discharge  those  of  a  healing  deity.  A  more  exact 
study  of  the  rock-inseriptions  of  Egypt  may  be 
expected  to  bring  to  light  more  of  these  high- 
place  deities ;  in  temple-inscriptions,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  appear  to  be  practically  wanting, 
showing  that  here  they  were  not  regarded  as  of 
sutliciently  high  rank  to  find  mention  by  the  side 
of  the  great  gods. 

{d)  The  cult  of  springs  and  streams  was  in  the 
Nile  valley  naturally  confined  to  a  few  instances, 
there  being  so  slender  a  supply  of  independent 
watercourses.  Of  springs,  the  only  one,  properly 
speaking,  that  comes  into  consideration,  is  at 
HeliopoTis.  In  it,  according  to  a  stele  of  the  8th 
cent.  B.C.  (Pianchi  stele,  I.  102),  the  sun-god  Ka 
vashed  his  face,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 


kings  when  they  visited  the  sanctuaiy.  It  is  not 
said  whether  the  .spring  actually  received  Divine 
honours,  but  it  certainly  possessed  a  certain  sacred- 
ness,  which  it  retained  even  after  the  fall  of  the 
Egyptian  State.  The  Arabs  regarded  it  as  the 
fountain  of  the  sun  ;  and,  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian legend,  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  fleeing  from 
Herod,  washed  the  swaddling-bands  of  the  infant 
Jesus  in  it  {JEvang.  Inf.  ArcM.  c.  24 ;  Abd  Allatif, 
Hel.  de  PEgypte  [French  tr.  by  de  Sacy],  p.  88fi^). 

Far  more  important  was  the  place  held  bj  the 
Nile  (Qilpi),  on  whose  flow  and  inundation  the 
prosperity  and  even  the  existence  of  Egypt  de- 
pended, and  which  was  conceived  of  as  a  tat  man 
with  nipple-formed  breasts,  flowers  upon  his  head, 
and  wearing  a  loin-cloth  composed  of  sedge.  He 
had  temples  in  a  number  of  places  (Nilopolis  near 
Memphis,  Heliopolis,  ete.);  in  other  instances  he 
was  received  into  the  important  temples  in  com- 
pany with  other  deities.  The  greatest  of  the 
popular  festivals  were  held  in  his  honour  and  to 
mark  the  phases  of  his  increase ;  numerous  hymns 
celebrating  his  beneficence  have  come  down  to  us, 
being  found  even  engraved  upon  rock-walls  along 
with  lists  of  ofl°erin';s  to  be  presented  to  him  (cL 
e.g.  Stem,  Aegyp.  Ztschr.  1873,  p.  129  fl'. ;  Maspero, 
Hymne  au  Ai/,  Paris,  1868).  In  these  texts  he 
is  haUed  as  giver  of  life  to  all  men,  bringer  of  joy, 
creator,  nourisher  of  the  whole  land.  In  all  this 
we  have  no  myth  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
and  the  Nile  comes  into  no  further  relations  with 
the  great  deities  of  the  temples.  Occasionally  the 
Nile  is  not  viewed  as  one  divinity,  but  is  divided 
into  the  Nile  of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Egypt.  When 
these  two  bind  together  for  Pharaoh  the  plants  that 
characterize  them,  he  is  thereby  constituted  lord 
of  the  whole  land.  There  are  other  instances 
where  the  process  of  partition  is  carried  still 
further,  and  each  nome  has  its  own  Nile. 

In  the  train  of  the  Nile  appear  a  number  of 
forms  which  embody  the  blessings  dispensed  by 
him.  Thus  we  have  the  god  of  provisions,  Ka  (not 
to  be  oonfonnded  with  the  soiu-form  ka),  who  is 
also  called  the  father  of  the  gods;  the  goia  Qn, 
T'efA,  and  Eesef,  which  stand  for  abundance  and 
nourishment;  the  goddess  of  com,  Nepera,  and 
the  serpent-headed  goddess  of  the  harvest,  Kennut. 

(«)  The  worship  of  animals  (cf.  Wiedemann, 
'  Culte  des  onimaox '  in  the  Musion,  viii.  211  ff., 
309  ff. ;  Mil.  de  Harlet,  372  ff. ;  Herodot's  Ztoeites 
Bueh,  271  fl.)  has  been  regarded  from  smcient  times 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Egyptixu^ 
religion.  In  discussing  this  subject  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Divine  honours  paid  to  cer- 
tain individual  animals,  and  the  high  regard  for 
whole  classes  of  animals  sacred  to  certain  gods. 
In  the  latter  instance  it  was  supposed  that  cer- 
tain animals  were  specially  dear  to  certain  gods, 
whether  because  they  were  fond  of  incorporating 
themselves  in  these,  or  for  some  other  mythological 
reason.  The  animals  in  question  must  not  be 
hurt  or  killed,  in  their  lifetime  they  must  be  fed, 
after  their  death  they  were  frequently  embalmed 
and  buried,  but  were  not  worshipited.  The  pheno- 
menon with  which  we  are  dealing  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  high  regard  for  certam  animals 
shown  in  other  lands :  for  instance,  at  the  present 
day,  for  the  stork  in  N.  Germany  ;  it  is  not  animal 
worship,  properly  so  called.  Almost  every  species 
of  animal  found  in  Egypt  is  included  in  this 
category  of  sacred  animals  (see  list  in  Parthev's 
Plutarch,  de  Is.  261  fl'.),  but  regard  for  a  particular 
species  is  commonly  confined  to  particular  nomes 
or  dis^tricts,  and  one  nome  had  no  scruple  about 
killing  and  eating  the  sacred  animals  of  another. 

The  case  i»  quite  ditt'erent  with  individual 
animals  that  ranked  as  Divine.  In  them  a  par- 
ticular god  embodies  himself  when  he  descends  to 
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earth,  and  lives  on  in  tbia  incarnation  in  the 
temple.  The  colt  is  then  occnpied  essentitJlv 
with  this  god-animal,  which  is  dnly  supplied  witn 
food,  drink,  adornments,  etc  We  team  this, 
above  all,  from  the  classical  writers ;  the  inscrip- 
tions in  snch  cases  always  speak  of  the  god  liim- 
self.  These  animal  deities  were  immort^  in  the 
sense  that,  whenever  the  animal  incorporation  died, 
a  freeh  embodiment  of  the  god  in  an  animal  of  the 
same  species  immediately  took  place.  Moreover, 
the  death  of  the  first  embodiment  was  not  a  com- 
plete one ;  its  immortal  sonl  passed,  like  that  of 
man,  as  Osiris,  into  the  world  oeyond.  Hence  the 
Osiris  dir^e  was  raised  for  the  animal,  and  it  w  as 
solemnly  mterred,  sometimes  in  an  isolated  tomb, 
sometimes  in  a  spot  where  there  were  numerous 
such  graves  of  animals.  Besides  real  animals,  we 
encounter,  amongst  these  embodiments  of  deity, 
certain  fabulous  creatures.  Pre-eminent  amongst 
these  is  the  phoenix,  an  embodiment  of  R&.  Tlie 
Egyptians  came  to  look  upon  these  fancied  forms 
as  actually  existing  creatures,  like  the  sphinx,  the 
griffin,  etc.,  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
desert  (cf.  e.g.  Leps.  Denkm.  li  131). 

The  most  important  of  the  god-animals,  or  at 
least  the  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  classi- 
cal authors,  are  the  following  : — 

Apis  (EctP-  -Pap*) — a  bull  in  the  form  of  which 
Ptap  of  Memphis  embodied  himself,  and  whose 
worship  is  attested  from  the  4th  dynasty  down 
to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian.  This  animal 
was  believed  to  be  engendered  by  a  moonlieam ; 
the  cow  which  gave  birth  to  him  shared  in  the 
veneration  paid  him.  He  was  recognized  by  a 
number  of  marks,  about  whose  appearance  tradi- 
tion varies  as  to  details.  Solemnly  introduced 
into  the  temple,  the  animal  gave  oracles,  partlj 
directly,  and  purtly  through  his  attendants.  His 
death  occasioned  general  moumine;  his  place  of 
burial,  from  the  middle  of  the  I8tn  djrnasty,  was 
a  rock-cut  catacomb,  the  so-called  >Serapei<m,  in  the 
middle  of  the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  The  soul  of 
the  animal  passed  as  Osiris-Apis  into  the  world 
beyond,  and  this  double  form  became  blended,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks  who  were  settled  in 
Egypt,  with  the  notions  of  Pluto  and  Asclepios. 
Thus  arose  the  hybrid  god  Sarapis  or  Serapis, 
whose  cult  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  Christian  era 
was  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(cf.  e.p.  Lafaye,  Hist,  du  euUe  del  divinitis  tPAlex- 
andne,  Paris,  1884). 

MneTis— an  incorporation  of  R&  as  a  bull,  at 
Helio]x>lis. 

Bacis— a  bull  form  of  Ra  (Mont),  at  Her- 
monthis. 

Sachoi — a  crocodile  embodiment  of  Sebak  in  a 
lake  in  the  Faynm,  which  likewise  gave  oracles, 
and  was  interred  in  the  catacombs  of  the  laby- 
rinth. 

A  ram  form  belonged,  amongst  others,  to  Osiris 
at  Mendes,  and  Amon-R&  at  Thebes.  Thoth  had 
the  form  of  an  tMt  at  HermopoliH  Magna,  and,  it 
would  appear,  also  in  a  temple  at  Memphis,  where 
the  ibis  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  animal,  and 
buried  according^. 

The  Phoenix  [bennu),  in  earlier  times  conceived 
of  as  a  heron,  in  later  also  as  an  eagle,  was  an 
embodiment  of  Ka,  especially  as  the  morning  sun, 
in  a  temple  at  HelioK>lis  (cf.  Wiedemann,  Aegyp. 
Ztschr.  1878,  p.  89  n. ),  but  worshipped  also  m 
other  places  in  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
blessed  dead,  whose  resurrection  was  guaranteed 
by  that  of  the  Phoenix  itself. 

The  Sphinx,  a  lion  with  human  head,  was  an 
embodiment  of  Rft-Harmachis,  who  is  represented 
in  this  manifestation-form  by  the  great  Sphinx  of 
Gizeh.  The  Sphinx,  further,  represents  more 
generally  the  form  assumed  by  various  deities 


when  they  descend  to  the  earth  as  watchers,  Tba 
figures  representing  sphinxes  generally  have  the 
features  of  the.dedicator  of  the  particular  sphinx, 
i.e.,  for  the  most  part,  the  features  of  a  long.  The 

majority  of  sphinxes  are  of  the  male  sex.  But  if 
the  deity  portrayed  should  be  female,  and  the 
dedicator  oi  the  monument  a  woman,  the  sphinx 
may  also  have  a  female  form.  The  sphinx  was 
originally  nnwinged ;  it  was  only  under  Auatie 
influence  that  it  came  to  assume  wings. 
The  cow  was  an  embodiment  of  Hathor  and  of 

other  maternal  deities  The  mrpent  was  the  form 

of  embodiment  of  several  deities  of  the  tomb  dis- 
tricts— above  all,  of  Mer-seker  (see  above,  p.  189*), 
OS  well  as  of  harvest  deiUes  like  Bennnt  and  many 
others. 

(/)  In  the  Nile  valley  there  is  less  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  worship  of  plants  and  trees  than  one 
nii<;ht  expect  in  the  case  of  an  essentially  agri- 
cultural people.  This  deficiency  of  statement  is 
explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  cult  of  vege- 
tjible  life  was  part  of  the  popular  religion,  and  only 
found  occasional  admittance  into  the  temple  cult. 
Even  when  the  latter  was  the  case,  one  can  always 
see  clearly  how  loose  was  the  connexion  of  tiie 
cult  of  plante  with  that  of  the  great  gods,  and  how 
little,  m  consequence,  this  connexion  was  main- 
tained. 

Thus,  a  religiously  important  tree  is  the  syeomort 
which  stood  in  the' West  on  the  way  to  the  world 
beyond,  and  from  which  a  goddess,  who  is  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  tree,  supplied  the  dead 
with  food  and  drink  for  their  wanderings.  _  This 
notion  took  its  rise  from  the  actually  existing 
isolated  trees  growing  at  the  commencement  <h 
the  desert,  in  small  hollows  where  water  is  found. 
Under  the  shadow  of  these  the  shepherd  or  the 
huntsman  would  seek  rest,  and  express  his  grati- 
tude by  paying  veneration  to  them.  A  great 
deal  of  vacillation  is  shown  as  to  the  particular 
deity  with  whom  this  syoomore  is  to  be  brought 
into  relation.  The  one  usually  selected  was 
Hathor,  the  mistress  of  the  West,  but  besides 
her  we  find  Isis,  Selkit,  Neith,  Nut  (cf.  Wiede- 
mann, Ree.  de  trav.  rel.  A  VBaypt.  xviL  10  f.). 
Within  the  sacred  domain  of  tne  temples  there 
were  groves,  the  trees  of  which  were  ocoasionalljr 
venerated  in  the  same  sense  as  everything  else 
connected  with  the  temple.  In  the  Ptolemaie 
period  an  attempt  was  made  systematically  to 
establish  this  veneration  in  the  case  of  all  temples, 
and  thus  to  include  the  various  species  of  sacred 
trees  in  the  lists  of  materia  sacra.  Thus  in  21 
nomes  we  find  the  Nile  acacia,  in  17  the  Cordia 
myxa  (f ),  in  16  the  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi,  in ' 
1  or  2  the  sycomore,  the  Juniperus  Phasnieea,  and 
the  Tamarix  Nilotiea.  In  all,  10  species  of  trees 
appear  as  sacred.  Of  these  as  many  as  3  are  some- 
times venerated  in  the  same  nome  (Moldenke,  Ueber 
die  in  altagyp.  Texten  ervxihnten  Bdumt,  8  ff.).  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  tree  that  played  a  con- 
siderable rOle  in  the  temple  cult  was  one  that  grew 
at  Heliopolis  near  the  spot  where  the  sun-cat 
killed  the  Apepi  serpent.  From  this  tree  the 
Phoenix  took  flight,  and  on  its  leaves  Thoth  at 
Safech  inscribed  the  name  of  the  king  in  order 
thus  to  endue  him  with  everlasting  life  (cf.  Lef^ 
bure,  Sphinx,  v.  1  fl".,  65fll). 

The  most  surprising  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  subject  of  plant  worship  is  that 
the  tree  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Nile 
valley,  namely  the  palm,  makes  its  appearance 
only  very  rarely  in  the  cultus  inscriptions.  Thus, 
the  palm  is  found  instead  of  the  sycomore  of  Nnt 
upon  a  relief  now  at  Berlin  (No.  7322) ;  and  a  stele 
at  Dorpat  (PSBA  xvi.  162)  mentions  the  goddess 
Ta-urt  of  the  Dum  palm ;  but  snch  notices  are  only 
exceptional. 
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With  greater  frequency  than  sacred  trees  we 
encounter  the  special  gocb  of  com,  who,  as  noted 
above,  are  sometimes  assigned  to  the  train  of  the 
Nile  god.  Also  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of 
Osiris  is  brought  into  connexion  with  plant  life, 
and  Osiris  awakening  to  new  life  is  portrayed  as  a 
mummy  lyitiK  upon  its  back,  and  witn  com  sprout- 
ing from  It  (Fapyr.  Louvre,  t.  27,  in  Pierret,  Domae 
de  la  remrrection ;  relief  at  Phils,  in  Bosellini, 
ifon.  del  culto,  p.  23).  Allusions  to  this  doctrine 
are  found  as  early  as  the  Middle  Empire  (Birch, 
Co^n  of  Amamu,  pi.  276),  and  then  repeatedly  in 
thu  Book  of  the  Dead.  Even  in  the  Osiris  festivals 
of  late  times'  the  sprouting  of  grains  of  com  from 
the  figure  of  Osins  still  plays  a  part;  and  in  a 
tomb  of  the  time  of  Amenophis  UL  proof  has  been 
discovered  by  Loret(cf.  Sphinx,  iiL  106  f.)  that  it 
was  occasionally  the  practice  then,  in  connexion 
with  burial,  to  make  com  grow  from  an  image 
of  Osiris  as  a  kind  of  pledge  of  human  immor- 
tality. 

(g)  Of  city  diviniiUx  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  only  one  of  them  is  men- 
tioned somewhat  frequently,  namely  the  goddess 
of  Thebes,  who  was  conceived  of  as  an  armed 
woman,  and  who  appears  in  two  forms,  namely 
Uas-t  '  Thebes,'  and  '  she  who  is  there  in  sight  of 
her  lord'  (oripnally  the  necropolis  of  Drau  abu 
Neggah ;  cf.  Maspero,  £t.  de  myth.  ii.  403).  As 
yet,  we  know  nothing  of  temples  erected  in  honour 
of  such  iiersonifications.  Even  a  foreign  city  deity 
found  admittance  into  the  Egyptian  pantheon, 
namely  the  goddess  Kadesh,  who  derived  her 
name  'from  a  Syrian  city  on  the  Orontes,  and 
who  coiues  before  us  as  queen  of  heaven,  mistress 
of  all  gods,  daughter  of  Ri.  She  is  portrayed, 
with  a  front  view,  as  a  woman  standing  upon 
a  lion.  To  wliat  foreign  deity  she  originally 
answered,  whether  a  Semitic  Astarte  in  her  local 
form  aa  worshipped  at  ^ptdesh,  or  a  Hittite  god- 
dess, cannot  be  determined,  but  the  fashion  of  her 
portraiture  makes  the  latter  supposition  the  more 
probable. 

(A)  There  were  also  certain  buildings,  temples, 
pyramids,  and  the  like,  that  were  temporarily 
regarded  as  divinities  to  whom  veneration  was 
due. 

(5)  Deified  abstract  yoTioiis.—Tbea6  hold 
a  special  place  in  the  list  of  Egyptian  objects  of 
veneration.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  upon 
such  deification  as  the  result  of  profound  philo- 
sopliical  speculation ;  it  is  simply  a  development 
of  the  fundamental  idea  which  never  ceased  to 
make  itself  felt  in  Egypt,  namely,  that  every 
word  must  have  corresponding  to  it  a  perceptible 
form,  a  kind  of  personality,  which  conld  be  por- 
trayed and,  if  necessary,  worshipped.  The  number 
of  abstract  notions  known  as  yet  from  lists  of  gods 
or  from  other  indications,  ia  pretty  large ;  the  dis- 
covery of  fuller  lists  will  no  doubt  increase  the 
number.  The  base  of  an  altar  (now  at  Turin, 
pub.  in  TSBA  iiL  p.  UOff.)  dating  from  the 
time  of  king  Pepi  I.  (6th  dynasty),  supplies  the 
foUowinggroup :  Day  {Hru),  Year  (!Benp<),  Eternity 
(Beh),  Lnendmgness  (2*«<-to) ;  followed  by  Li/e 
{AncA),  Stability  {Te(),  and  Joy  {Fv-t-db).  Further, 
we  find  here  Seeing  {Ma),  and  Hearing  {Sen), 
and,  finally.  Right  Speaking  {Ma&-cher).  In  other 
inscriptions  appear  Taste  {$u).  Perception  {Sa), 
Strength  ( U»),  etc  When  it  is  desired  to  portray 
these  abstract  notions,  they  are  simply  provided 
with  a  human  form  having  the  appropriate 
written  sign  on  its  head,  or  their  ideographic 
hieroglyph  sign  is  drawn  with  arms  and  legs  ap- 
pended to  it.  In  the  temple  cult  these  forms  m 
general  scarcely  received  actual  worship,  although 
Kome  of  them  are  mentioned  not  infrequenUy 


under  the  New  Empire.  A  number  of  abstraet 
notions  seem  to  make  their  appearance  aa.AOim- 
nected  group  at  HermopoILs,  where  the  so-called 
eight  elementary  deities  enjoyed  Divine  honoun. 
These  eight,  divided  into  four  pairs,  each  with  a 
male  and  a  female,  .were  Eternity  [^e1^),  Darkneaa 
{Kek),  Heavenly  Water  (Nu),  Earthly  Water  of 
Inundation  (of  the  Nile,  IfemA) ;  see  the  Literaton 
in  Wiedemann,  Orient.  Ltztg.  iv.  381  fL  From 
this  starting-point  they  found  admittance  into 
other  temples  as  well. 

There  was  only  one  abstract  notion  which  bv 
itself  played  a  prominent  part,  namely  the  god- 
dess ^fa&t,  '  Truth,'  who  appears  as  a  woman,  with 
the  ideogram  for  '  truth '  upon  her  head.  She  ia 
quite  materialistically  conceived  of;  one  can  eat 
and  drink  the  truth,  m  order  to  become  truthfnL 
Ma&t  is  mentioned  from  the  earliest  times  onwards, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  widely  diffused  veneration  for 
her,  she  nad  seldom  a  sacrilicial  cult  of  her  own. 
When  prominent  otficials  are  called  '  priesta  of  the 
truth,'  this  is  probably  rather  a  title  intended  to 
characterize  them  as  specially  truthful,  and  not 
the  name  of  an  actual  office.  Occasionally  we 
hear  of  two  Truths,  in  which  case  there  was  prob- 
ably in  view  the  distinction  between  truth  in 
action,  i.e.  justice,  and  inward  sincerity.  The 
goddess  of  Truth,  when  represented  as  human, 
appears  at  times  blindfolded,  because  she  judges 
without  respect  of  persons.  She  conducts  uie 
dead  into  the  judgment-hall  of  Osiris,  where  she 
attends  to  the  weighing  of  the  heart.  In  mytil- 
ology  she  plays  nu  part ;  ^nd  if  at  times  she  ap- 
pears as  the  consort  of  Thoth,  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  her  proper  signihcance,  but  rests  upon 
later  speculation,  which  desired  to  bring  the  god 
of  wisdom  into  connexion  with  the  truth.  A 
similar  judgment  is  to  be  passed  on  the  statement 
that  Ma£t  is  a  daughter  of  Ba.  This  is  simply  an 
expression  of  the  thought  that  the  light  of  the 
sun  brings  the  tnitli  to  view.  None  of  these 
notions  has  been  further  worked  up  (cf.  for  Ma&t, 
Stern,  Aegy^.  Ztschr.  1877,  pp.  86  ff.,  113  ff.  ; 
Wiedemann,  Ann.  du  Musie  Guimet,  x.  681  i£). 

iiL  The  cultus.— The  worship  of  the  deity  in 
the  temple  was  concerned,  above  all,  with  the 
charge  of  the  image  of  the  god  or  the  sacred  animal 
that  found  a  pla«e  in  the  holiest  part  of  the  build- 
ing, the  naos.  The  door  leading  to  the  naos,  or 
the  barred  gate  giving  access  to  the  god-animal, 
was  fastened  by  a  priest  every  evening  with  a 
strip  of  papyrus,  the  ends  of  which  were  smeared 
with  clay  and  a  stamp  impressed  upon  them.  The 
following  morning  it  was  one  of  the  first  sacred 
functions  to  break  this  seal,  and  thus  to  renew  th« 
possibility  of  communion  between  the  deity  and 
man.  Begarding  this  ceremony  and  others  which 
accompanied  or  followed  the  breaking  of  the  seal, 
we  are  informed  through  the  ritual  books  of  vari- 
ous temples  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
which  describe  the  various  sacred  duties  to  be 
performed  on  the  morning  of  each  day.  We  have 
the  ritual  at  Abydos,  in  the  time  of  Seti  I.,  for 
Osiris,  Isis,  Horns,  Amon,  Rft  -  Harmachis  and 
Ptah  (pubL  by  Mariette  in  Abydos,  i.  34-86) ;  at 
Kamak  (in  the  Hall  of  Pillars,  back  wall),  from 
the  time  of  Seti  I.,  for  Amon-Rft  (not  yet  publ.). 
Then  there  are  isolated  pieces  ;  mostly  with  refer- 
ence to  royal  visits  to  the  temple,  containing  also 
pictures  of  the  various  ceremonies,  mostly  in  the 
correct  order,  but  furnished  vrith  abbreviated 
legends.  These  are  to  be  met  witli  on  most 
temple  walls,  on  the  outside  of  the  naos,  temple 
doors,  obelisks,  etc.  Further  texts  may  be  found 
in  Papyr.  Berlin  S5  [now  30.55J  for  Amon,  and  14 
and  53  [now  3014  and  3Uo.')]  for  Mnt,  both  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  2uth  dynasty  (pubL  i* 
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Hieratisehe  Papyr.  ana  der  Konigl.  Mus.  eu 
Purlin,,  L,  Leipzig,  1896-1901) ;  of.  Lemm,  Ritual- 
buck  de»  Ammondienites,  Leipzig,  1882 ;  and  Moret, 
Le  rUud  du  eulte  divin  lournalitr  tn  Egypte, 
Paris,  1902.  For  the  parallel  texts  of  the  ritual 
for  the  dead,  cf.  especially  Schjaparelli,  //  Libra 
dei  Funerali,  iL,  where  numerous  examples  are 

S'ven  ;  for  the  meaning  and  translation  of  the 
tter  texts,  cf .  Maspero,  £t.  de  myth.  i.  283  if.  A 
number  of  the  statements  that  come  under  the 
present  category  are  already  found  in  the  Pyramid 
texts  of  the  6th  dynasty.  These  surviving  accounts 
of  the  ritual  show  that  the  ceremonies  were  nearly 
the  same  in  almost  all  Egyptian  temples. 

There  is  first  a  brief  inaication  of  the  ritual  act 
to  be  performed,  with  a  picture  of  it  also  when  the 
text  happens  to  be  engraved  in  relief  on  the  temple 
wall,  and  then  follow  the  terms  of  the  prayer 
which  the  priest  is  to  utter  as  he  performs  each 
of  the  acts  named.  These  prayers  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  invocations  of  the  deity,  without 
any  further  point  of  interest,  whereas  the  acts 
themselves  have  a  higher  significance,  as  they  let 
us  see  what  was  the  form  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
divine  service.  They  show  at  the  same  time  that 
the  latter  was  very  much  of  one  cast,  for  the  same 
ceremonies  as  were  performed  before  the  ^'od  every 
morning  were  performed  also  by  the  king  when 
he  brought  a  ^eat  offering  to  the  temple  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  from  the  god  in  return  the  pro- 
mise of  victory  over  his  enemies,  joy,  strength,  or 
everlasting  life.  Much  the  same  usages  were  fol- 
lowed, moreover,  when  the  object  was  to  reani- 
mate a  dead  man,  that  he  mignt  be  able  to  enter 
the  world  beyond  and  eat  and  drink  there.  We 
cannot  go  more  fully  into  these  ceremonies  here, 
but  we  must  speak  of  their  order: — (1)  There 
was  first  the  '  striking  or  rubbing  of  the  fire,' 
i.e.  a  spark  was  generated  by  striking  a  flint  or 
rabbin^  dry  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other, 
and  this  spark  was  regarded  as  Divine  and  as  an 
eflluence  of  the  eye  of  the  sun-god  Horus.  It 
furnished  the  means  of  lighting  the  temple  and 
of  kindling  the  fire  for  the  burnt-offering.  The 
latter  was  the  main  object,  for  now  follow :  (2) 
the  taking  hold  of  the  censer,  (3)  the  placing  of 
the  incense-container  on  the  censer,  (4)  the  casting 
of  the  incense  into  the  flame.  Thereupon  (5,  6) 
the  ministrant  advanced  to  the  elevated  place,  the 
naos,  (7)  loosed  the  band  that  fastened  its  door, 
(8)  broke  the  seal,  (9)  opened  the  naos,  and  thus 

(10)  made  the  face  of  the  god  himself  visible,  and 

(11)  looked  upon  the  god.  Reverently  (12-17)  he 
cost  himself  upon  the  ground,  raised  himself,  and 
repeated  the  prostration  a  number  of  times,  keep- 
ing his  face  all  the  while  turned  towards  the 
earth,  and  then  (18,  19)  commenced  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  god.  When  this  was  ended,  a  series 
of  oH'erings  were  presented  to  the  god  :  first  of  all 
(20)  a  mixture  of  oil  and  honey,  with  which  it  wa.s 
customary  to  anoint  the  images  of  the  gods,  and 
then  (21)  incense.  After  this  the  priest  stepped 
back  from  the  naos  into  the  adjoining  room  of  the 
temple,  where  (22)  he  uttered  a  short  prayer. 
Then  (23,  24)  he  took  his  place  once  more  in  front 
of  the  naos,  and  (25)  solemnly  praying  ascendrd 
the  steps  which  led  from  the  temple  floor  to  the 
level  of  the  interior  of  the  naos.  Whereas  he  had 
hitherto  stood  lower  than  the  deity,  he  now  felt 
him»«lf,  after  performing  the  above-mentioned 
ceremonies,  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  witli  him, 
and  might  thus  stnnd  on  the  same  level.  But 
scarcely  had  he  taken  this  ste\>  when  he  was 
seized  once  more  with  awe  of  the  god,  whose 
countenance  was  now  distinctly  visible  (26,  27), 
he  looked  upon  him  (28),  and  repeated  the  pros- 
trations he  had  previously  performed  (29  -  34). 
Then  he  burned  incense  (35,  36),  and  uttered  one 


or  more  prayers  and  hymns  in  honoui  oi  the  god 
(37-41).  A  figure  of  the  goddess  of  Truth  was  now 
presented  to  the  god  (42),  who,  in  order  to  bt 
truthful,  must  receive  the  truth  into  hiiiisdf  by 
eating  or  drinking.  Then  followed  an  incense- 
ottering,  meant  not  only  for  the  god  who  was  tiis 
special  object  of  worship,  but  ^r  all  his  com- 
panions who  shared  the  veneration  of  the  temple 
(43).  Then  began  the  purifying  and  clothing  of 
the  god.  First  of  all  the  priest  laid  both  his  huids 
ujion  the  god  himself  (44),  then  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  case  in  which  the  figure  was  placed,  in 
order  to  effect  its  purifications  as  well  (45).  Then 
he  purified  the  deity  with  four  libation -pitchers 
full  of  water  (46)  and  with  four  red  pitchers  full 
of  water  (47),  fumimited  him  with  incense  (48), 
brought  a  white  sash  (49)  and  put  it  on  the  god 
(50).  Then  he  put  on  him,  successively,  a  green, 
a  bright-red,  and  a  dark-red  sash  (51-53),  after 
which  he  brought  to  him  two  kinds  of  ointment 
(54,  55),  then  green  and  black  eye-paint  (56,  57), 
an  act  which  was  followed  by  scattering  dnst 
before  the  god  (58),  in  order  thereby  to  make 
even  the  spot,  on  which  th^  god  or  the  sacred 
animal  stood,  clean.  The  priest  next  walked  four 
times  round  the  god  (59),  and  this  ceremony  ex- 
plains why  the  temple  noo*  occupied  a  detached 
position  in  the  sanctuary,  namely,  in  order  that 
this  walking  round  it  might  be  possible.  At  the 
close  of  this  performance  uie  presentation  of  olfer- 
ings  again  took  place.  First  the  god  received 
natron  with  which  he  was  purified  (60),  then  ha 
was  fumigated  with  incense  (61),  and  underwent 
a  purification  with  four  grains  of  a  substance 
brought  from  the  south,  and  then  with  four  grains 
of  the  same  from  the  north  (62,  63),  then  a  purifi- 
cation with  water  (64),  followed  by  a  fumigation 
with  ordinary  incense,  and  another  with  the  Anti 
incense  from  Arabia  (65,  66).  Here  ended  the 
regular  Divine  service. 

The  object  of  all  these  acts  was  to  clothe  and  to 
purify  the  god.  The  latter  point  was  considered 
important,  because  the  Egyptians  in  all  matters  of 
religion  laid  special  stress  upon  bodily  cleanness. 
Washings  of  every  kind  were  required  iiefore  any 
sacred  transaction ;  even  the  gods  must  wash  them- 
selves repeatedly  if  they  desire  to  consult  the  sacred 
books.  Fumigating  and  rubbing  with  ointment 
also  come  under  the  catejrorj'  of  purification,  it 
being  the  custom  in  the  Nile  valley  to  perfume 
oneself  before  important  transactions  of  a  civil 
as  well  as  a  religious  character.  The  man  who 
above  all  had  to  wash  himself  was  the  priest, 
who  was  accordingly  designated  'the  clean'  (oi, 
uab),  the  ideogram  for  which  is  a  man  over  whom 
water  is  poured  or  who  finds  himself  beside  water, 
in  allusion  to  these  frequent  washings. 

In  addition  to  the  purifying,  the  supplying  of 
food  and  drink  to  the  god  or  to  the  sacied  animal 
played  a  part  in  the  cultns  ;  but  here  we  have  no 
extensive  books  of  ritual  to  tell  us  in  detail,  for 
instance,  about  the  prayers  to  be  uttered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  performance  of  the  various  acts. 
No  doubt,  all  this  was  regulated  by  aa  exact  a  code 
of  ceremonial  as  the  actions  and  prayers  connected 
with  the  clothing  and  the  purifying  of  the  god. 
In  regard  also  to  other  religious  ceremonies  we  are 
without  the  prescriptions  as  to  the  occasions  and 
the  ordering  of  processions,  burnt  -  off  crings,  and 
various  consecrations.  There  are  merely  allusions 
in  the  inscriptions,  but  these  show  that  here  too 
everything  wa-s  lixe  j  by  a  hard-and-fast  rule  instead 
of  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
worshipper  or  the  temple  college. 

iv.  Conceptions  of  a  fctuhe  life.— (1)  TH* 
notions  as  to  a  world  beyond  (cf.  Wiedemann, 
T/te  Healrns  of  the  Egyptian  Dead,  London,  1901), 
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where  goda  and  the  dead  have  th«iir  home,  are 
primarihr  connected  in  the  Nile  ralUy  with  the 
Bun  and  his  24-hour8'  course.  The  ^on  rises  in 
the  east  in  the  morning,  and  sails  in  his  bark  to 
the  west ;  for  the  motion  of  the  son,  like  that  of 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  ia  conceived  of  by  the 
Egyptians  as  effected  by  a  vessel,  the  waters  on 
which  it  sails  being  sometimes  viewed  as  a  heavenlv 
ocean,  and  sometimes  as  a  NUe  that  flows  thronxn 
the  brazen  heaven.  The  sun -bark  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  carried  along  by  the  stream,  re- 
quiring merely  to  be  steered  ;  it  is  only  exoeptiom- 
ally  that  it  is  represented  as  drawn  hy  jackals  which 
mn  on  both  banks  of  the  heavenly  stream.  In  the 
cabin  of  the  bark  sits  the  son-god,  whOe  other  gods 
man  the  vessel.  The  day  voya^  lasts  12  hoars, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Egyptians  uvided  the  time  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  into  12  eqnal  parts,  these  being 
consequently,  as  a  matter  of  oooiM,  longer  in 
Bommer  than  in  winter. 

The  son  sets  in  the  west,  and  OMnmeBoea  now 
npon  a  snbterranean  stream  its  night  voyage,  which 
also  lasts  12  hours.  The  whole  voyage  of  the  son 
is  compared  by  the  Egyptians  to  tne  life  of  man. 
The  god  is  bom  in  the  morning,  grows  old  during 
his  course,  sinks  in  the  evening,  as  an  old  man, 
into  the  night,  to  rise  again  as  a  new  god  the 
following  morning.  UsuallT  the  whole  process 
is  accomplished,  as  indicatea  above,  within  four 
and  twenty  hours ;  more  rarely,  instead  of  tMs, 
it  is  spread  over  a  whole  year  or  over  longer 
periods  of  365  and  more  years.  Wherever  the 
sun  comes,  he  finds  gods  and  spirits,  but  the 
distribution  of  these  beings  over  heaven,  earth, 
and  the  under  world  is  variously  conceived  of  at 
different  times. 

(2)  As  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods  them- 
selves we  have  only  meagre  data.  In  the  matter  of 
the  cul  tns,  apart  from  the  offerings  which  were  daily 
ottered  to  tne  sun  upon  open-air  altars,  the  whole 
concern  was  with  the  embodiments  of  the  gods  that 
dwelt  in  the  temples.  If  Doppttq&ngert  who  did 
not  dwteU  on  earth  were  postulated  for  these,  they 
were  spoken  of  without  any  precise  localizing  of 
them,  or  they  were  called  by  such  general  titles  as 
'  lord  of  heaven  or  earth  or  Egypt,'  etc.  In  later 
times,  in  addition  to  this,  the  various  {^ods  are 
frequently  conceived  of  pantheisticallT  as  inhabit- 
ing the  whole  world.  Thna  it  ia  said  (Horrack, 
LammtoUioni  d'  Irit,  pL  6,  1.  2)  of  Osiris:  'The 
heaven  contains  thy  aooL  (he  earth  contains 
thy  forms,  the  under  worla  (Duat)  contains  thy 
secretiL'  A  dweUing-plaae  of  the  goda  in  the 
senae  of  the  Greek  Oqrmpiu  la  nnlmowa  to  the 
Egyptians. 

(3)  Far  more  numerooa  than  the  statements 
regarding  the  abodes  of  gods  are  those  about  the 
region  which  was  believMl  to  be  the  place  of  so- 
joom  of  dead  men  when  they  were  awakened  to 
new  life.   This  r^on  is  variously  placed — 

(a)  Above  the  tarth,  Mt  Asonen. —Different  views 
prevailed  as  to  how  the  soul  succeeded  in  gaining 
admittance  into  the  son-bark  among  the  stars  or 
into  the  spreading  Plain  of  the  Blessed.  According 
to  some,  tne  sool,  immediately  npon  a  man's  death, 
hastened  to  the  west  to  the  spot  where  the  sun 
sank  through  a  narrow  opening  into  the  deep,  and 
there  clambiered  into  the  solar  Dark.  On  boaid  of 
the  latter  it  passed  through  the  under  world,  and 
the  following  morning  rose  to  heaven.  Others 
believed  in  a  ladder,  by  whose  aid  the  soul  could 
climb  to  heaven.  Another  set  of  notions  attached 
themselves  to  the  cremation  of  the  dead ;  the  soul 
was  supposed  to  ascend  with  the  smoke  from  the 
burning  corpse.  Bat  the  most  widely  diffused  view 
was  that  the  soul  had  the  form  of  a  bird,  that  of 
kings  being  in  the  form  of  a  hawk,  that  of  other 
men  in  that  of  a  Urd  with  a  hnmaa  heftd.  In  thia 
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shape  it  left  the  body  as  it  grew  cold  in  death,  and 

flew  upwards. 

On  reaching  heaven,  the  soul  dwelt  in  the  eom- 
pany  of  the  gods  and  of  the  souls  that  had  arrived 
there  beforelt.  How  a  place  was  assigned  it  here 
is  a  qneeti<m  <m  which  the  Egyptians  in  general 
do  not  appear  to  have  bad  settled  convictions. 
Onlj  the  Tyramids  of  the  6th  and  6th  dynasties 
notice  it,  the  dead  Pharaoh  being  here  represented 
as  seiaing  the  supremacy  of  the  other  world  by 
f oroe.  With  the  aid  of  his  servants  he  captoras 
the  goda  on  hia  arrival,  caosea  them  to  bo 
alaagbtered  and  cooked,  and  devours  them  along 
with  their  aonls  and  atmbntes,  crowns  and  braoe- 
leta.  In  this  way  their  ma^cal  power  passes  over 
to  him,  and  he  becomes  the  mightiest  of  the  gods. 
The  texta  give  no  indication,  it  is  true,  of  how  he 
waa  able  to  maintain  this  position  against  a  sabae- 
qoently  dying  Phaiaoh,  or  to  avoia  being  himaeU 
captured  and  eaten  in  torn. 

(6)  Und»r  the  earth.— Um  lay  DwU,  •  the  deep,' 
which  the  son  passed  tfaroogh  by  night,  and  which 
was  divided  into  12  parts,  correspondins  to  the  12 
hours  of  night.  Theee  were  separated  from  one 
another  by  dooiB,  or^  according  to  another  view,  by 
massive  gates.  This  realm  is  described  in  worda 
and  illustrated  by  pictures  in  a  number  of  texts, 
notably  in  the  Book  of  Am-Duat,  '  that  which  ii 
in  the  deep,'  and  the  Book  of  the  GatM,  the  be- 
ginnings 01  which  go  back  to  the  Middle  Empire, 
but  which  were  widely  droulated  above  all  in 
Thebes  from  the  I8th  to  the  20th  dynasty.  In 
later  times  they  were  lees  fre^uentljr  copied. 
While  their  acconnte  are  similar  m  their  funda- 
mental ideas,  there  are  far-reaching  differences  in 
details.  Through  the  midst  of  Jh$at  flows  a  Nile, 
upon  which  floats  the  bark  containing  the  ram- 
headed  night  sun.  On  tiie  banks  to  right  and  left 
were  found  innumerable  demons  of  the  most  varied 
forma,  men,  ^tiimitla,  especially  serpents,  or  hybrid 
forms,  homan  and  animaL  Many  of  them  attend 
n^n  the  son,  aiding  him  in  his  course.  Others, 
with  the  great  Xpepi  serpent  at  their  head,  labour 
to  destroy  the  son,  bat  are  always  overcome, 
although  this  does  not  prevent  their  always  com- 
mencing afresh  the  conflict  of  darkness  with  light — 
a  conflict  whose  end  the  Egyptians  never  attempted 
to  portray,  and  probably  never  expected. 

The  sonis  of  men  joined  the  son  in  the  west 
when  he  entered  Duat.  The  god  assigned  them 
fields  in  the  various  divisions.  Here  they  lived 
under  oonditioiui  that  were  in  general  far  from 
enjoyable,  and  had  to  render  help  to  the  god  on 
suDseqaent  nights.  Each  of  them  had  the  benefit 
of  only  a  single  hour's  sunshine  upon  their  land. 
As  soon  as  tne  god  had  left  any  division,  night 
reigned  in  it,  illuminated  at  most  by  the -seas  of 
fire  in  which  enemies  of  the  sun-god  were  burned, 
or  by  flre-vomiting  serpenta.  Originally  it  was 
held  that  all  men,  ^od  and  bad,  kings  and  sabjects, 
would  experience  much  the  same  lot  in  these 
regions.  Only  those  who  were  expert  in  magic 
might  escape  nom  Duat  and  pursue  their  journey 
in  company  with  the  sun  till  they  reached  a  new 
day.  In  later  times  Duo/  became  the  scene  of  a 
prooeaa  of  judgment,  in  which  sentence  was  pro 
noonced  concerning  good  and  eviL  The  good 
were  then  allowed  to  till  the  flelda,  the  bad  were 

Eunished  by  being  plunged  in  seas  of  water  and 
re. 

Similar  and  as  little  reassuring  is  the  account  of 
the  fotore  world  contained  also  in  other  Egyptian 
works;  hence,  above  all,  the  numerous  exhorta- 
tions to  enjoy  life  which  were  in  vogue  from 
ancient  times  down  to  the  closing  period  of  Egyp- 
tian history.  Here  the  future  world  is  presented 
as  a  land  01  sleep  and  darkness,  whose  inhabitants 
recognize  neither  father  nor  mother,  in  which  they 
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pine  for  water  and  fresh  air,  and  where  there  is  a 
reign  of  absolute  death,  wliich  shows  no  tenderness 
to  Its  worhhippers,  and  regards  not  the  oflerer  of 
sacrifice. 

(c)  On  the  earth. — On  this  theory  the  realm  of  the 
dead  a]>pears  to  have  been  for  long  sought  in  the 
north,  in  the  Delta.  This  Plain  of  Peace  or  Plain 
of  Aalu  (i.e.  '  of  marsh  plants' ;  later,  by  popular 
etymology,  explained  as  Plain  'of  worms  ),  as  it 
was  called,  was  thought  of  as  a  district  traversed 
by  a  stream  and  divided  by  numerous  canals  and 
nver-arms  into  islands,  which  were  the  abode  of 
the  gods  and  the  dead.  The  latter  were  mainly 
occupied  with  agriculture,  which  provided  them 
with  the  necessary  food.  When  the  Delta  came 
to  be  better  known,  the  realm  of  the  dead  was 
naturally  banished  from  it.  At  first  it  moved 
further  north,  still  continuing  on  earth,  but  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  heaven,  being  located  in 
the  region  of  the  Great  Bear. 

In  uiat  form  of  Egyptian  conceptions  of  the 
future  world  which  prevailed  in  later  times,  above 
all  in  the  Osirian  faith,  a  realm  of  the  dead,  rimi- 
larly  thought  of  and  named,  lies  in  another  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  in  the  west,  where  the  sun  sets. 
Whether  this  notion  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  dead  in  the  north — which  appears  most 
likely — or  was  of  later  origin,  cannot  be  made  out 
from  the  texts.  From  the  time  of  the  Middle 
Empire  the  adherents  of  the  Osirian  system  are 
likewise  at  one  regarding  the  western  situation  of 
the  Plain  of  Aalu.  The  dead  man,  before  he  could 
arrive  there,  must  first  traverse  the  desert.  In 
his  earthly  form,  with  the  traveller's  staff  in  his 
hand,  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  commencing, 
according  to  the  commonest  view,  at  Abydos,  from 
which  a  number  of  caravan  roads  ran  to  the  west. 
Hunger  and  thirst  threatened  him ;  with  Divine 
help  ne  procured  refreshment  from  the  presiding 
deities  of  isolated  trees;  by  means  of  magiciu 
formuUe  he  overcame  the  serpents  which  beset 
him,  and  the  crocodiles  which  filled  the  streams 
he  had  to  pass  through.  He  was  aided  by  the 
same  kind  of  formulte  also  when  he  wished  to  pass 
terrible  demons,  or  had  to  go  through  mysterious 
rooms,  or  was  terrified  by  all  kin(b  of  dangers. 
These  formuls,  consequently,  appeared  to  be  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  reaching  the  life  beyond; 
and  they  were  collected  into  a  compilation  called 
by  modem  scholars  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  f^m 
the  time  of  the  Middle  Empire  it  waa  a  favourite 
practice  to  commit  these  formulae  to  the  grave  along 
with  the  body  of  the  deceased,  inscribing  them  at 
times  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb  or  on  tne  oofSn, 
at  other  times  entrusting  them  to  the  corpse  itself, 
written  on  papyrus  or  on  the  swathings  of  the 
mummy.  In  tne  various  copies  extant  the  terms 
of  the  formulte  are  approximately  the  same,  but 
their  order  varies  very  frequently.  The  Egyptians 
did  not  mark  off  the  road  to  the  world  beyond 
with  geographical  precision ;  the  notions  on  this 
subject  changed  again  and  again  ;  the  order  of  the 
demons  to  oe  encountered  and  of  the  various 
realms  of  the  gods  is  not  the  same.  Only  the 
starting-point  is  given,  the  western  mountain- 
chain  of  Egypt,  and  the  goal,  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment, in  which  the  verdict  is  pronounced  on  the 
dead  (see  below,  p.  197*).  If  this  was  favourable, 
they  entered  the  Plain  of  Aalu,  to  dwell  there  for 
ever,  or  at  least  to  find  a  home,  which  they  left 
only  if  it  was  their  own  wish  to  do  ao.  In  the 
latter  event,  they  could  assume  any  other  form 
they  pleased,  visit  the  earth,  or  even  change  them- 
selves into  gods. 

(4)  Tht  Oiirian  doetriiu  iff  immorUUity. — We 
have  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Egyptian  conceptions  of  the 
future  life.   In  this  matter  there  was  no  uniform 


system  of  belief  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  generally  accepted  dogma  that  man's 
life  endures  for  ever  ;  but  this  was  represented  and 
developed  by  each  nome  in  conjunction  with  its 
own  reli^ous  conceptions,  without  any  regard  to 
the  possible  prevalence  of  contradictory  notions 
amongst  their  neighbours.  They  even  went  further 
than  this  in  their  want  of  system.  The  very  same 
individuals  occasionally  regarded  views  of  the  fntuie 
life  which  were  logically  self  ■  contradictory  as 
equally  legitimate,  and  gave  them  a  place  side  by 
side  in  their  funeral  texts.  We  must  here  pass 
over  a  long  Ust  of  such  doctrines,  and  rest  content 
with  giving  a  short  account  of  the  most  important 
of  them — a  do^a  which  already  played  a  part  in 
the  earliest  ^nod  of  Egyptian  history,  and  became 
from  e.  2000  b.c.  the  prevailing  conception  of  the 
future  life,  till,  finally,  in  the  first  millennium  B.C. 
it  was  practically  the  only  doctrine  on  the  subject 
that  was  taken  account  of  by  the  g;reat  mass  of  the 
Egyptian  people. 

(a)  This  doctrine  connects  itself  with  the  fortonee 
of  the  god  Osiris.  The  first  biography  of  this  god  we 
possess  comes  from  the  post-Cbrleitiiui  period,  being 
found  in  Plutarch's  ck  Iside  et  Osiriae  ;  but  allu- 
sions in  the  monuments  show  that  much  the  same 
story  of  his  life  was  known  as  early  as  the  Old 
Empire.  It  is  true  that,  besides  this  main  narra- 
tive, there  were  a  number  of  others  which  showed 
deviations  in  details.  Above  all,  the  conceptions 
regarding  the  most  important  episode  in  the  god's 
existence,  namely  his  resurrection,  differed  very 
widely,  especially  in  the  later  texts.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that,  now  that  the  Osirian 
doctrine  was  the  prevailing  one,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  assimilate  to  it  other  doctrines  of  im- 
mortality, which  originally  started  from  other 
divine  conceptions,  or,  conversely,  to  aaumilato 
the  Osirian  doctrine  itself  to  these  heterogeneous 
processes  of  thought.  The  most  widely  current 
version,  however,  continued,  to  all  appearance,  to 
be  that  handed  down  by  Plutarch,  which  is  essen- 
tially as  follows : — 

Rhea  (Nut),  the  consort  of  Helios  (R&),  had 
sexnal  relations  with  Kronos  (Seb).  Helios  ob- 
served this,  and  laid  a  curse  upon  her  to  the 
effect  that  die  should  not  give  birth  to  a  child  in 
any  month  of  the  year.  But  Hermes  (Thoth), 
who  was  also  in  love  with  the  goddess,  succeeded 
in  evading  the  curse.  He  won  from  Selene  (A&ti) 
at  draughts  the  70th  part  of  each  day,  and  formed 
from  these  6  intercalarr  days,  which  he  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Osiris  was  bom  on  the  first 
of  these  days,  Aroiiris  (Her-ur,  the  elder  Horns)  on 
the  second.  Set  on  the  third,  Isis  on  the  fourth, 
Nephthys  on  the  fifth.  Osiris  and  AroSris  pass 
for  children  of  Helios,  Isis  of  Hermes,  Set  and 
Nephthys  of  Kronos.  According  to  some  acconnts, 
Osiris  and  Isis  had  already  intercourse  in  their 
mother's  womb,  the  result  being  the  birth  of 
AroSris.  In  general  Osiris  and  Isis  appear  as  one 
married  couple.  Set  and  Nephthys  as  another. 
After  a  time  Osiris  became  kmg  of  Egypt,  ruled 
mildly,  gave  laws,  taught  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  gods,  and  then  journeyed  over  the  world  as 
an  introducer  of  civilization.  On  his  return  he 
was  murdered,  on  the  I7th  of  Athyr,  in  the  SSth 
year  of  his  life  or  his  reign,  by  Set,  who  had 
associated  with  him  as  fellow-conspirators  72  men 
and  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  named  Aso.  Isu'  grief 
was  profound,  but  she  found  a  companion  in 
Anubis,  a  son  of  Osiris  and  Nephthys.  Besides, 
she  had  herself  a  son  by  Osiris,  namely  Horns, 
who  later  became  a  helper  to  her  after  haviiw 
during  his  youth  been  often  threatened  wiw 
danger  at  the  hands  of  Set.  According  to  Pin- 
tarch,  Isis  discovered  the  cofiBn  in  which  Set  had 
deposited  Osiris,  at  Byblos  in  Phcanieia,  and 
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bronght  it  from  there  to  Egypt.  Set,  however, 
found  the  cothn  which  had  been  concealed  by  Isis, 
tore  the  corpse  of  Osiris  to  pieces,  and  scattered 
them.  When  Isis  discovereid  this  ontrage,  she 
searched  for  the  different  parts  of  her  husb^d's 
eorpee,  and,  wherever  she  found  one  of  them, 
erected  an  Osiris  tomb.  Then  she  and  HoruM 
oouimenced  a  campaign  against  Set,  which  ended 
in  the  victory  of  Horns.  By  way  of  appendix 
Plutarch  states  that  Isis  had  intercourse  even  with 
the  dead  Osiris,  the  result  of  which  was  the  birth 
of  Harpocrates  {ffer-pe<hrut,  '  Horns  the  child '). 

When  we  look  more  closely  at  the  treatment  of 
the  corpse  of  Osiris,  as  described  in  Plutarch's 
narrative,  we  are  struck  with  one  feature  which 
points  to  a  mixing  up  of  originally  different 
accounts  of  the  fate  of  the  corpse.  At  first  the 
latter  rests  as  a  whole  in  the  coffin,  then  it  is 
cut  in  pieces,  and,  finally,  the  pieces  are  again 
brought  together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
here  a  reflexion  of  the  chief  points  in  the  Egyp- 
tian treatment  of  dead  bodies;  the  only  feature 
wanting  is  cremation,  which  in  the  earliest  times 
was  practised  in  the  case  of  kings,  and  later 
occurs  sporadically  and  in  connexion  with  human 
sacrifice.  This  omission  must  be  due  to  the  oir- 
cniustance  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Osirian 
doctrine  was  attaining  to  full  vigour,  cremation 
was  no  longer  sufficiently  in  vogue  to  demand 
consideration.  During  the  Naqada  period,  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  corpse  was  cnstomaiy  at 
burial.  In  the  Pyramid  era  this  was  generally  re- 
placed by  the  burial  of  the  whole  bodv,  which  it 
was  sought  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  from  decay 
by  a  more  or  less  complete  process  of  embalming. 
During  this  same  period  we  find  also  a  transition 
form,  Dy  which  the  corpse  was  first  allowed  to 
decompose,  and  then  the  oones  were  collected  and 
placed  again  in  the  proper  order  of  a  skeleton. 
At  a  later  period  the  custom  that  had  practically 
exclusive  sway  in  the  Nile  valley  was  that  of 
embalming,  which  then  came  in  general  to  be 
regarded  as  that  applied  to  Osiris.  During  the 
process  of  embalmmg  the  latter,  Nephthyi  and 
Isis  were  said  to  have  sung  dirges  over  the  goig  in 
order  to  aid  in  his  resurrection;  and  a  nmilar 
practice  for  a  like  purpose  waa  foUowad  also  in 
connexion  with  human  interments  (see  the  texts 
in  Horrack,  Lammtations  tPJsi*  tt  d*  Naahthyt, 
Paris,  1866 ;  Budge,  Archadogia,  UL  11  ff.,  66£ 
The  festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  burial  and 
the  resurrection  of  Osiris  at  the  end  of  ttie  month 
Choiak  are  portrayed  at  Denderah;  eL  Loret, 
Bee.  de  tram.  ra.  d  FSgypt.  iiL  tfS,  It.  Slff.. 
V.  85ff:). 

In  addition  to  the  embalming  of  the  sod,  we 
hear  of  the  reconstruction  of  his  body.  Tnis  con- 
nects itself  with  the  erecting  of  his  spinal  oolnmn, 
and  a  festival  in  its  honour  was  held  on  the  30th 
of  Choiak  especially  at  Busiria  in  Lower  Egypt. 
Finally,  side  by  side  witii  this  there  lingers  on  till 
the  latest  times  the  conception  of  the  aismember- 
ment,  in  consequence  of  which  various  parts  of 
Osiris'  body  remained  at  different  places  in  the 
land,  and  continued  to  be  venerated  as  relics  in 
the  particular  temples,  the  so-called  S»rap«utn*. 
Upon  this  theory,  then,  there  was  no  suoh  oolleo- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  bodv  as  is  referred  to  by 
Plutarch.  Thus  the  head  of  the  god  was  said  to 
be  preserved  at  Memphis,  the  neck  at  Letopolis, 
the  heart  at  Athribis.  There  is,  however,  no  fixed 
system  in  the  matter ;  occasionally  the  same  parts 
rest  at  different  places,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  temples  concerned.  Thus  the  head,  for 
instance,  is  claimed  not  only  for  Memphis  but  for 
Abydoe,  and  the  legs  are  oatalogned  as  Divine 
rehcs  at  a  plurality  of  saaotoaries. 

(i)  Taken  as  a  whole,  Osiris  staada  la  Egypt  for 


the  prototype  of  the  man  who  after  a  virtuous  life 
must  die,  out  who  afterwards  rose  again  to  life  for 
ever.  Even  in  early  times,  moreover,  an  influence 
on  the  conception  of  Osiris  entered  from  the  side  of 
the  sun-religion.  This  movement  appears  to  liave 
originated  at  Memphis,  where  Osiris  waa  identi- 
fied with  Sokaris,  tue  local  god  of  the  dead  and  of 
the  son,  —  in  Abydos  this  amalgamation  rarely 
meets  us.  Then,  when  the  sun-worship  was  cen- 
tralized in  R&,  the  latter  assumed  the  character  of 
a  parallel  to  Osiris.  The  custom  grew  up  of  iden- 
tiiying  the  fate  and  the  death  of  Osiris  with  the 
fate  of  the  sun  ;  and,  as  the  old  Osiris  myth  was 
also  retained,  duplicate  dates  were  thus  obtained 
for  the  period  of  the  year  that  marked  the  occur- 
rence of  the  different  events  in  the  life  of  Osiris. 
For  instance,  the  murder  of  Osiris  fell,  according 
to  Papyrus  Sallier  iv.  (19th  dynasty)  and  Plutarcli, 
upon  tne  17th  of  Athyr.  Numerous  other  texts 
(from  the  18th  dynasty  onwards),  on  the  otiier 
hand,  transfer  this  event  to  the  end  of  the  month 
Choiak,  the  period  of  the  shortest  days  of  the 
year,  within  which  the  death  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  sun  are  accomplished.  It  is  this  con- 
tamination between  the  Osiris  and  the  son-god 
myths  that  explains  how  Osiris,  from  being  a 
hnnum  king  of  divine  descent,  becomes  a  complete 
god.  Thus  a  text  of  the  18th  dynasty  describes 
him  in  detailed  fashion  as  creator  of  the  world 
(see  above,  p.  179''),  although,  remarkably  enough. 
It  contains  also  copious  allusions  to  the  nsual 
Osiris  myth,  and  remarks :  '  Isis  the  glorious,  the 
avenger  of  her  brother  (Osiris),  sought  him  and 
rested  not  while  she  journeyed  through  this  land 
full  of  grief;  she  ceased  not  nntil  she  had  found 
hiffl ;  a  wind  she  stirred  up  with  her  feathers,  a 
breeze  she  created  with  her  wings ;  she  performed 
the  jvanegyrios  usual  at  burial ;  she  raised  up  the 
weaned  parte  of  him  whoee  heart  is  still  (the  dead 
Osiris) ;  she  took  his  seed  and  fashioned  an  heir 
for  herself.'  The  extraordinary  method  by  which 
Horns  is  here  generated  after  the  death  of  his 
father  is  mentioned  also  in  Plutarch,  and  meets 
us  already  in  the  Pyramid  texts.  This  was  a 
matter  of  faith  then  during  the  whole  period  of 
Egyptian  history,  and  is  even  frequently  (in 
Abydos  and  Denderah)  the  subject  of  pictorial 
representation  (cf.  Wiedemann,  jKec.  de  trav.  rtl. 
AVEgwat.  xx.  134  ff.). 

(c)  Osiris  in  his  lifetime  had  been  a  king  on  earth, 
after  his  death  he  became  ruler  in  the  world  be- 
yond. He  there  passed  judgment  on  the  dead, 
to  him  were  presented  the  prescribed  offerings 
which  -were  meant  to  procure  food  and  drink  for 
the  dead.  His  sisters  Isis  and  Nephthys  play  no 
r61e  in  the  world  beyond.  In  general.  Set,  the 
murderer  of  the  god,  is  of  course  tabooed  tiiere, 
and  hence  his  name  is  avoided  in  sepulchral  texts. 
This  is  carried  so  far  that  king  Seti  I.,  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  tus  tomb,  in  wrriting  his  own  name^ 
everywhere  replaces  the  Set  by  Osiris.  It  is  true 
that  alongside  of  the  usual  tradition  a  wholly 
different  class  of  conceptions  is  found  attached  to 
the  god  Set.  In  Tanis,  for  instance,  he  is  regarded 
as  a  good  god  and  a  favourite  of  tiie  sun-god,  on 
whose  behalf  he  pierces  with  his  lance  the  Apept 
serpent — in  contrast,  again,  to  the  Thel>an  con- 
ception, in  which  Set  himself  corresponds  essen- 
tially to  the  Apepi  serpent.  This  difference  is 
probably  connected  with  the  circumstance  that  at 
Thebes  one  started  from  the  original  form  of  the 
Osiris  myth,  where  Set  appears  as  the  murderer  of 
Osiris ;  whereas,  at  Tanis,  Set  or  Sutech,  as  god  of 
the  desert  and  of  foreign  parts,  was  amalgamated 
with  the  foreign  god  Baal,  who  was  thougnt  of  as 
the  sun-god,  tne  result  of  which  was  thai  in  this 
roundabout  way  Set  assumed  a  wholly  altmd 
eharacter. 
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Of  far  more  importance  in  tlie  future  world  than 
Set  is  the  jackal  -  god  Anuhis,  who  is  generally 
presented  as  a  son  of  Osiiis  and  Nephtnys,  but 
occasionally  also  as  a  son  of  R&.  He  had  aided  Isis 
and  directed  the  embalming  of  Osiris,  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  view,  he  was  one  of  the  guides  of 
the  dead,  whom  he,  alternating  in  this  fnnction 
with  Thoth,  conducted  into  the  jadgment-hall  of 
Osiris.  His  cult  had  no  great  vogue,  whereas 
in  early  times  a  prominent  part  was  played  by 
another  jackal-god  Ap-uat  (see  above,  p.  183). 
The  worship  of  the  latter  had  its  centres  at  Lyoo> 
pulis  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Lvcopolia  in  the  Delta. 
In  consequence  ot  this  douole  local  worship,  we 
frequently  hear  of  two  gods  of  the  same  name, 
who  ar^  called,  respectively,  'Ap-uat  of  the  south' 
and  'Ap-uat  of. the  north,'  and,  further,  by  a 
combination  of  Ap-uat  with  Anubia,  two  jackals 
are  frequently  portrayed  upon  steles  of  the  dead 
as  guardians  of  the  under  world. 

id)  The  doctrine  of  inunortality  attached  to  the 
name  of  Osiris  is  the  best  known  to  us  of  all  the 
Egyptian  conceptions  of  the  future  life.  To  it  is 
devoted  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Dead,  whose 
oldest  texts  date  from  the  Middle  Empire  (cf. 
Lepsius,  Aelteste  Texte  <ie$  Todtenbucht,  Berlin, 
1867;  Birch,  Egyptian  Texts  qf  the  Coffin  of 
Amamu,  London,  1886;  Lepsius,  Denkm.  u.  98  f., 
145-148 ;  Maspero,  Mim.  de  la  Mist,  du  Caire,  L 
J5i)f.  [These  texts  show  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Pyramid  texts  which  Maspeiopnblished  in  Les 
insi'rij)tiotis  des  Pyramides  de  Saqqarah,  Paxia, 
J894,  a  reprint  from  Bee.  de  trav.  re*,  d  PEgypt., 
vols,  iii.-xiv.]).  Its  period  of  bloom,  to  wnich 
belong  the  copies  that  are  relatively  freest  from 
verbal  errors  and  best  illustrated,  falls  within  the 
period  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  dynasty  (for  the 
texts  see  Naville,  Das  aeoyp.  Todtenbuch  der  18-SO 
Dynastie,  Berlin,  1886  ;  le  Page  Renouf,  Facsimile 
of  the  Pnpynis  of  Ani,  London,  1890  [2nd  ed.  by 
Bud-;e,  1894-1895,  with  Introduction  and  Transla- 
tion] ;  Budge,  Facsimiles  of  the  Papyri  of  Hunefer, 
etc.,  London,  1899  [among  them  notably  the  very 
important  text  of  the  Papyrus  of  Nu].  Transla- 
tions have  been  publidied  by  le  Pa<;e  Renouf  in 
PUB  A  XV.  ff.  [recently  continued  by  Naville] ; 
Budge,  The  Book  of  ike  Dead,  3  vols.,  London, 
1898  [abridged  ed.  under  same  title,  London,  1901]. 
lienouf  8  notes  are  mainly  on  the  language ;  Budge 
discusses  also  the  history  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
with  the  later  and  the  supplementary  texts).  In 
later  times  manj  passages  were  no  longer  intelli- 
gible to  the  scribes,  who,  accordingly,  frequently 

E reduced  verv  faulty  copies.  To  this  «category 
elongs  the  Turin  exemplar  (emanating  from  the 
Ptolemaic  period)  published  by  Lepsius,  which  is 
now  used  as  the  basis  for  citations  from  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  (Lepsius,  Todtenbuch  der  Aegypter, 
Berlin,  1842).  A  similar  but  less  complete  text  is 
found  in  the  Papyrus  Cadet  used  by  Cnampollion, 
and  published  in  the  Description  d  Egyp.  Ant.  ii. 
72-75.  Translations,  mainly  baaed  on  tlie  Turin 
exemplar,  have  been  published  by  Birch  (in  Bun- 
seu's  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,  v.  123  £) 
and  Pierret  (Le  Livre  des  Morts,  Paris,  1881). 

At  a  late  period,  from  about  B.c.  1000  onwards, 
there  grew  up,  side  by  side  with  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  numerous  religious  compilations,  based  upon 
the  Biirae  doctrines,  and  utilizing  the  Book  itself 
as  a  source.  Thus  we  have  the  various  Books  of 
'Breathing,'  the  Book  of  'Journeying  through 
Eternity,'  the  Book  of  '  May  my  name  flourish,' 
and  the  like.  (Texts  of  this  class  have  been  pul>- 
lished  and  discu.ssed  by,  amongst  Others,  Maspero, 
Les  mumies  rnyales  de  Deir  el-Bahari,  p.  594  f.; 
cf.  Budge,  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  1898,  ii.  pp. 
clxxxiiitl'.  [text  of  Nesi-Chunsu] ;  Horrack,  Livre 
des  Respirations,  Paris,  1877  [another  text  in 


Budge,  I.e.  p.  cxcv  ff.,  pnbl.  by  Bndge  with  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  of  Hunefer];  von  Bergmann, 
'  Das  Buch  Tom  Durchwandeln  der  Ewigkeit '  in 
Sitzungsber.  der  Wiener  A  lead.  1886,  p.  369  ff.; 
Lieblein,  Le  Livre  &g)iptien  'Que  mon  nomjleu- 
risse,'  Leipzig,  1895  _;  Papyrus  Louvre,  No.  3283, 
ed.  by  Wiedemann  in  itieratisehe  Texte,  Leipzig. 
1879).  These  works  help  in  some  measure  to  ul 
up  laeunce  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead.  Farther  supplements,  emanating  from  the 
same  circle  of  ideas,  are  furnished  by  the  rituals 
for  the  process  of  embalming  (Rhind  Papyri,  ed. 
by  Birch,  London,  1863,  and  Brugsch,  Leipzig, 
1865 ;  a  '  hieratic  Papyrus  from  Vienna '  in  von 
Bergmonn's  SiercUiscne  Texte,  Vienna,  1887  ; 
texts  from  Gizeh  and  Paris  in  Maspero's  Mttn. 
sur  guelques  papyrus  du  Louvre,  Pans,  1875)  and 
for  tne  ceremonies  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  (Sohia- 
parelli,  Xtdro  dei  Funerali,  Turin,  1881-1890 ;  cf. 
Maspero,  Et.  de  myth.  L  283ff.). 

These  texts  yield  an  uncommonly  large  number 
of  notices  with  reference  to  the  notions  of  im- 
mortality that  attached  to  Osiris,  but  they  con- 
tain nothing  like  a  systematic  Osirian  religion. 
This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  from  first  to 
last  the  Book  of  the  Dead  was  a  collection  of 
hymns  to  gods  and  of  magical  formulae,  which 
were  based  upon  the  most  diverse  fundamental 
doctrines,  and  were  united  in  a  single  work  with- 
out any  attempt  being  made  to  remove  the  con- 
tradictions and  establish  a  harmony.  As  time 
went  on,  this  compilation  always  received  fresh 
accessions  in  the  shape  of  independent  passages ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  already  existing  toxts 
were  constantly  being  expanded  at  every  turn, 
without  any  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  various 
doctrines  expressed. 

(e)  Thus  the  same  confusion  that  reigns  in 
Egyptian  religion  in  general,  prevaiils  also  in  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  and  its  supplementary  texts. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  illustrate  this  in  detail ; 
we  must  be  content  to  sketch  briefly  the  principal 
features  of  the  Osirian  faith,  passing  over  all 
incidental  points  and  particular  deviations. 

OriL'inally,  the  adherents  of  Osiris  appear  to 
have  held,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  that  the  dead  man  as  a  whole 
would  enter  upon  the  way  to  the  world  beyond. 
The  name  Osiris  —  and  this  custom  persisted 
through  the  whole  course  of  Egyptian  history — 
was  then  given  to  him,  in  the  hope  that,  like  the 
god  Osiris,  he  would  attain  to  immortality.  In 
earlier  times,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  deceased  was 
always  thought  of  as  male.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
period,  after  c.  500  B.C.,  that  women  began  to  have 
their  sex  left  to  them,  and  to  be  sometimes  called 
in  the  funeral  texts  by  the  name  Hathor  instead 
of  Osiris. 

As  experience  proved  more  and  more  that  mam- 
mies did  not  leave  the  sepulchres,  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  mummy  (eha)  and  the 
Osiris;  the  former  remained  in  the  coffin,  the 
latter  passed  to  the  Plain  of  Aalu.  All  the 
same,  however,  the  two  were  thought  of  as  essen- 
tially identical.  The  mummy  was  equipped  for 
the  journey  to  the  world  beyond,  the  necesstury 
amulets  and  magical  formulae  were  given  to  it, 
the  tomb  was  so  arranged  that  it  coula  serve  as  a 
dwelling-place  of  the  Osiris,  and  offerings  of  food 
and  drink  were  put  in  it. 

While,  on  the  above  view,  the  immortal  part  of 
the  deceased,  his  soul  as  we  should  say,  was  an 
Osiris,  thought  of  as  with  an  earthly  human  form, 
in  other  places  the  soul  was  quite  differently  con- 
ceived. But  these  divergent  views  were,  even  at 
an  early,  and  still  more  fully  at  a  later,  period 
amalgamated  with  the  Osiris  conception  just  men- 
tioned, without  on  that  account  being  completely 
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given  up.  Thns  it  came  about  that  a  man  was 
credited  with  a  number  of  sonls  that  poTBued  their 
course  side  by  side.  It  was  then  suppoeed  that  in 
the  man's  lifetime  these  souls  were  united,  while 
at  death  they  forsook  the  corpse  and  sought,  each 
one  independently,  the  way  to  the  next  world. 
If  they  succeeded  in  this,  and  if  the  deceased  was 
found  righteons  when  tried  before  Osiris,  his  sonls 
once  more  united  within  him  and  lived  with  him 
in  the  Plain  of  Aaln,  as  they  had  once  done  on 
earth.  Tlie  fact  that  these  part-souls  are  bor- 
rowed from  originally  independent  doctrines,  ex- 
plains how  the  views  of  their  nature  frequently 
clash  and  contradict  one  another,  and,  above  all, 
how  a  number  of  attributes  are  ascribed  to  several 
of  the  part-souls.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  complete 
lack  01  any  snrstematic  harmonizing  of  the  various 
doctrines,  which  must  of  necessity  be  logically 
contradictory.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  texts  in  general  do  not  introduce  all  the  part- 
souls  at  once,  and  that  now  one  and  now  another, 
accordine  to  place  and  time,  came  more  to  the 
front.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  along  with  some  notes  on  the 
main  significance  attriouted  to  each  of  them  (cf. 
Wiedemann,  Tke  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  London,  1895,  and 
'  Le  Livre  des  Morts '  in  the  Mutton,  xv.  40 ff.) : — 

Ka  had  the  same  form  as  the  man,  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  Osiris,  standing  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  man  as  that  in  which  the  word 
stands  to  the  thing,  the  name  to  the  person.  The 
lea  was  bom  with  the  man,  and  could,  even  during 
his  lifetime,  separate  itself  from  him  to  a  certain 
extent :  thus  Amenopbis  m.  bononred  his  own  ka 
as  a  i^od.  After  a  man's  death,  the  ka  could  at 
any  time  retnm  into  the  mommy,  animate  it,  and 
assume  the  dignity  of  the  '  ka  Imng  in  his  ooffin.' 
For  the  most  part,  the  cult  of  the  dead  recognized 
m  the  ka  the  essential  personalitT  of  the  deceased, 
the  sacrificial  formulse  were  addressed  to  it,  tJie 
tomb  is  its  house,  its  temple,  etc. 

Ba  has  the  form  of  a  oird,  mostly  with  human 
head  and  arms.  At  death  it  takes  flight  from  the 
body,  but  visits  it  occasionally,  and  brings  it  food 
and  drink.  The  ba  itself,  like  the  ka,  also  re- 
quires nouiishment,  being  thus  as  little  as  the  rest 
of  the  part -souls  thought  of  as  an  immaterial 
being. 

ABot  hdii  is  the  heart.  At  death  it  leaves  the 
man  and'  goes  by  itself  into  the  next  world.  In 
the  Hall  of  Judgment  it  encounters  its  former 
possessor,  and  gives  evidence,  if  need  be,  against 
him.  In  the  event  of  his  being  pronounced  right- 
eous, it  was  restored  to  him  ;  in  the  opposite  case, 
the  heart  was  supposed  to  live  on  in  the  Dwellin^- 

Elace  of  Hearts.  The  deceased  being  bereft  of  his 
eart  was  thereby  consigned  to  annihilation,  for 
without  a  heart  no  existence  was  possible.  This 
notion  led  to  a  peculiar  practice.  In  the  process 
of  embalming,  tne  readily  decomposing  heart  was 
removed  from  the  body,  ant,  as  neither  the  latter 
nor  the  Osiris  could  live  without  this  organ,  an 
artificial  heart  was  subetitnted  for  the  natural 
one.  For  this  purpose  they  selected  an  amulet  in 
the  form  of  a  small  vase  or  of  a  tenrabteut  beetle, 
the  latter  symbolizing  the  notions  of  Becoming, 
Being,  and  Kesurrection  in  general. 
SShtt  is  the  form,  the  envelope  of  the  man. 
Chaibit  is  the  shadow  cast  Dy  the  man,  which 
has  an  existence  of  its  own,  and  is  depicted  as  a 
black  human  form,  or  figuratively  as  a  fan. 

Chu  {aehu)  is  a  shining  transfigured  soul,  which 
was  frequently,  it  may  be  assumed,  conceived  of 
in  bird  form. 

Sechem  is  the  personally  conceived  strength  and 
power  of  the  man ;  ocoasionally  it  appears  to 
stand  also  for  the  form  of  the  deaid. 


Ben  is  the  name  of  the  man.  As  long  as  this 
survived,  and  monuments  associated  with  it  lasted, 
as  long  as  sacrificial  formulae,  which  commem<w> 
ated  it,  were  uttered,  the  dead  man  also  continued 
to  live  in  the  other  world.  In  the  Saitic  period  in 
particular,  great  importance  was  attached  to  tiie 
r«n,  the  oonception  of  which  at  times  eoiiieides 
wiui  that  of  the  ka. 

LmsAnmi.— JabloiMlii,  PanMeM  A$gn>tionm,  nukfoit,  I 
17SO-1762  (Um  bat  coUectlon  ot  (be  puHcaa  trom  (b*  olurioJ 
writen,  the  moet  importuit  ot  whioh  are  tbOM  touod  In 
Pluteroh'a  d<  Itid*  tt,  Otifid*  [good  elttion  by  Putb«}-,  B«rHn, 
1860a  I  ObunpoUioa't  PamtMim  Sgyptim,  Psris,  182S-18S1, 
•nd  wUkinaoo'i  Mammt  and  Crutomt  iifthe  Aneient  Sgyp- 
Kan*  (Uwt  roLX  London,  1841,  bav*  a  mainly  hinorlcal  intenit. 
I  Uusont,  DaUmario  Si  mitolagia  taitia,  Tarln,  ISSl-UW 
(alpbabetiaal  U«t  of  tb*  soda,  wltb  citation*  ot  tb*  aaiuot^aiMl 
lUiiatrationa.  Tbis  work  la  very  dUBoult  to  proonre).  I  B.  de 
Bougi,  lUvu* jurchMogigu*,  Nonv.  wtt.  L;  Pierret,  S—ai  ntr 
biMitkobigUBtyptien>u,PuiM,lgni  le  Page  Benoaf,  iMttmi 


Knrpti 

«  nlwKnu,  Paria,  1882,  aiid  E.  lUjvt',  GetehiehU 
Ampttnt,  1887  (attempt  to  traoa  tbe  hiatorioal  derelopiaent 
of  Bc^tian  KllKion,  but  tbe  materiale  uaed  by  tbem  are  not 
•offlcient  to  jiuilty  aqy  very  far-reacblnf  oonduaion*).  I  H. 
Brogacfa,  JUUgion  und  UythUogie  itr  atttn  Atgmttr,  Leipiis, 
1886-18M  (an  attempt,  principally  with  tbe  ot  texta  be- 
longing to  the  late  period  ot  Egyptian  history,  to  aluddate  a 
oonneeted  relleioua  syetem,  somewhat  on  tbe  lines  o(  Plntandi'i 
ideas.  Brugach'a  viewi,  however,  lack  tbe  aapport,  above  slL 
ot  the  older  monuments.  Nererthslan,  tbe  matwiala  ooUeoted 
by  him  have  an  Importance  ot  their  own).  I  Straoannd  TOmey, 
Dtr  ottfimXiMAe  QttUrglaub*,  i  Tola.,  Beidelbenr,  188»-18n 
(draws  upon  aeoond-band  aouroaaX  I  llaepero,  Btuda  de  mytA- 
clcgie  at  (TanAMogie,  4  vol*.,  ttuU,  ISftS-IDOO  (a  collection  ot  the 
extremely  important  article*  ot  Haspero  on  general  queatlona  ot 
Egyptian  rallgion,  and  on  varioiu  religioiu  compontion*  mob 
aiiM  Book  of  the  Dead  and  ot  Am-dnat,  togetber  with  reviewa 
of  modem  work*  on  quectiona  ot  tbe  aame  kind) ;  cf.  alao  tbe 
relevant  paaaage*  in  ilaapero'*  Hiitain  aneUnnt  dt  rOrient 
dauSqu*.  Paria,  1805-18S».  I  Wiedemann,  JHt  Religion  der 
altm  Aegyfter,  MQnater,  1880  [Eng.  ed.,  freahly  rerlaed,  and 
with  lUuatrationa,  under  tbe  title  'Eellgion  of  tbe  Andeni 
Sgyptlana.-  London,  18OTJ.  WlEDBHANV 

PHILO^ 

L  Ufa. 
11.  Worka. 

UL  S3-stem  ot  thought, 

1.  The  genenu  dbanoter  and  bada  ot  Pbik/i  qrstam. 
i.  The  origin  and  nature  of  i^llaaopby. 
t.  Fhilo's  theory  ot  the  nnlTerae. 
4.  Man  aa  the  microcoam. 

t.  Tbe  doctrine  of  Ood  aa  eternal  Being :  (a)  Hia  exist- 
enoe  ;  (i)  Hia  nature,  tmui ;  (e)  HI*  attributea. 

&  Ibe  doctrine  of  the  Divine  power* :  (a)  exiatenoe  and 
diaraeter ;  (t)  relation  to  Ood ;  (c)  function. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  tbe  Logo* :  (a)  meaioing  ot  the  term ; 

(6)  tbe  aupieme  idea ;  (e)  the  Divine  Logo*  two- 
fold ;  (d)  Ood'*  ion  and  image :  (<)  medutor  be- 
tween Ood  and  matter;  Cf)  relaaon  to  Wladom, 
Spirit,  and  Umi ;  (;)  Waa  the  Logoe  a  peraont 

8.  Tbe  higher  relation*  ot  man :  (a)  geneiil  rektlon  to 

Ckid ;  (ft)  ethic*, 
iv.  Influence  on  Cmriatian  wiitan. 
Utemtnre. 

i.  Life. — Philo,  called  Judteut,  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  same  name,  was  a  resident, 
probably  a  native,  of  Alexandria.  Bom  about  the 
year  B.  a  20,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  he  was  an 
older  contemporary  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  this  fact 
lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  writings,  as  reveal- 
ing the  intellectual  and  religions  position  of  a 
Hellenist  who  was  at  once  enlightened  and  con- 
servative. If  these  writings  did  not  directlv  in- 
fluence the  earliest  expressions  of  Christian  ntith, 
they  certainly  exhibit  the  line  of  philosophical 
though  t,  to  some  extent  the  phraseology,  and  the 
method  of  Scripture  exegesis,  to  which  that  faith 
resorted  when  it  first  appealed  to  the  Grseuo- 
Roman  world  as  a  system  of  theology. 

Little  is  known  of  Philo's  life.  He  belonged  to 
a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family,  his  brother 
enjoying  Imperial  favour,  and  holding  the  high 
position  of  alabarch.  Familiar  with  cultivated 
society  and  the  luxuries  of  Alexandria,  he  did  not 
regularly  practise  the  asceticism  which  he 
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times  admired  in  others.  Bat  he  led  a  blameless 
and  studious  life,  amply  availing  himself  of  those 
opportunities  of  learning  which  Alexandria  at  that 
time  att'orded,  with  its  Museum  and  Library,  its 
concourse  of  lecturers  and  students,  and  the  com- 
mingling of  ideas  which  resulted  from  its  position 
as  a  meeting-place  of  East  and  West.  He  was 
well  versed  m  Greek  literature,  especially  in  the 
works  of  the  ^eat  philosophers,  whom  he  regarded 
with  admiration ;  out,  instead  of  being  led  by  this 
admiration  to  despise  the  simple  records  of  the 
Pentateuch,  he  found  whole  and  nntamished  in 
the  sacred  books  of  Israel  the  wisdom  which  was 
partially  contained  in  the  writings  of  Greece,  so 
that,  with  all  his  width  of  culture,  he  remained 
a  devout  and  believing  Jew.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  his  own  people.  On  some  occasion  ne 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  prayer  and  sacri- 
fices ;  and  late  in  life,  notwithstanding  his  aversion 
to  the  turbulence  and  anxieties  of  political  life,  he 
was  so  moved  by  the  brutal  riots  in  which  the 
Jews  were  barbarously  treated,  that  he  went  on 
an  emba,ssy  to  Caligula,  in  the  winter  of  A.D. 
39-40,  to  seek  for  redress  and  security  against 
further  outrage.  From  such  an  Emperor  nothing 
was  to  be  obtained  but  insult  and  even  blows,  so 
that  the  members  of  the  embassy  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  Philo  describe  himself 
as  old  and  grey-headed  when  writing  an  account 
of  this  transaction.  The  year  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

ii.  Works. — Philo's  collected  works  have  ap- 
peared in  several  editions,  of  which  that  of  Thomas 
Mangey  is  still  the  standard.  This  edition,  how- 
ever, published  in  1742,  is  neither  sufiSciently  com- 
plete nor  sufficiently  accurate,  and  will  be  super- 
seded by  that  of  Cfohn  and  Wendland,  of  which 
four  volumes  have  appeared  (November  1002).  A 
convenient  edition  is  that  of  Kichter,  in  eight 
volumes  (1828-1830),  containing  in  addition  to 
Mange/s  text  the  treatises  de  Fetto  CopMni  and 
de  Parentibus  Colendis,  and  the  books  translated 
from  Armenian  into  Latin  by  Aucher.  From  this 
the  Tauchnitz  edition  (lS51-18£i3)  was  taken,  with 
some  slight  alterations, 

The  works  fall  into  several  groups.  1.  There  is 
a  series  of  philosophical  works,  which  are  believed 
by  Cohn  to  have  been  written  in  Philo's  early  life, 
because  they  contain  little  of  his  characteristic 
thought,  and  seem  like  exercises  in  philosophical 
style  and  dialectic  The  difference  of  their  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  other  writings  of  Philo  has 
led  to  suspicions  of  their  genuineness;  but  Cohn 
thinks  their  style  so  specifically  Philonean  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  doubt  on  this  point.  This 
series  comprises : — 1.  d»  Ineorruptibilttate  Mundi. 
This  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  spnrious,  but 
its  genuineness  has  been  defended  b^  F.  Cumont 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  treatise 
(Berlin,  1891),  and  is  accepted  bv  Cohn.  At  the 
close  it  promises  a  sequel,  which,  however,  has  not 
been  preserved.  2.  Quod  omnit  probm  liber  sit, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  its  opening  lines,  was 
preceded  by  a  discourse  Utpl  roO  rdFra  SovXoi'  tUai 
0aCXop.  3.  de  Providentia,  in  two  books,  preserved 
in  Armenian  (with  considerable  fragments  m  Greek), 
of  which  the  genuineness  of  the  first,  which  has 
been  somewhat  injured  in  transmission,  has  been 
questioned.  4.  Alexander,  rive  de  eo  ^uod  rationem 
hnbeant  bruta  animalia,  preserved  m  Armenian. 
The  mention,  in  §  54,  of  an  embassy  to  Borne  can- 
not refer  to  the  embassy  to  Gaius,  as  it  occurs  not 
in  a  speech  of  Philo's,  but  in  the  treatise  of  Alex- 
aruler  which  Philo  begins  to  read  in  §  10.  But, 
as  Cohn  points  out,  the  consulship  of  Germanicus, 
in  A.D.  12,  is  alluded  to  in  §  27,  so  that  the  book 
must  be  later  than  this,  but  might  still  be  a  com- 
paratively early  work.   Philo,  however,  in  §  73, 


says  '  ex  javentute  in  hac  nutritus  sum  disciplina,' 
so  that  he  probably  wrote  this  treatise  in  middM 
life. 

2.  There  is  the  great  collection  of  writings  con- 
taining explanations  of  th»  Pentateuch.  This 
embraces  three  extensive  works.  1.  The  la^« 
group  of  allegorical  commentaries,  desigued  for 
educated  Jews.  These  begin  with  the  treatises 
now  known  as  Sacrarum  Legum  AUegoria  (a  titl« 
which  once  had  a  more  extended  application),  and 
dealt  with  the  text  of  Gn  2-20,  certain  parts  being 
omitted  for  special  reasons.  There  are  several 
gaps,  some  of  which  were  certainly,  ttcA  others 
prol^bly,  filled  by  books  which  are  lost.  This 
group,  /oUowing  the  order  observed  in  the  editions, 
ends  with  the  two  books  (originally  five)  de  Somniit. 
To  this  series  must  have  belonged  the  two  lost 
books  '  On  Covenants,'  to  which  reference  b  made 
in  de  Mutatione  Nominvm,  6  [L  686].*  A  second 
book  'On  Drunkenness'  also,  with  the  exception 
of  some  fragments,  is  lost ;  and  yet  another  treatise, 
'  On  Rewards '  (founded  on  6n  15'),  is  referred  to 
as  having  preceded  Quis  rerum  divinarum  here* 
(1  [L  473]).  The  fnwment  de  Deo,  preserved  in 
Armenian,  may  have  oelonged  to  this  group,  and 
formed  part  of  a  treatise  between  de  MutatioM 
Nominum  and  de  Somniis.  A  few  pages  whidi 
appear  in  Mangey  (iL  265  fL)  as  part  of  a  separate 
tract,  de  Merceae  Meretricis,  have  been  restored  by 
Cohn  and  Wendland  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
de  Sacrificiis  Abelis  et  Caini,  §  5.  The  first  section 
belongs  to  the  treatise  cU  Sacrijuiantibus,  where 
it  should  be  inserted  between  sections  4  and  fi.  2. 
The  explanation  of  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  This  was 
intended  to  cover  the  whole  Pentateuch ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  was  completed.  Several 
books  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  nave  been  pre- 
served in  an  Armenian  translation,  and  some 
fragments  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Though  this 
work  is  shown  bv  references  to  be  later  than 
the  great  group  oi  allegorical  commentaries,  cer- 
tain difficulties  suggest  that  the  two  works  may 
to  some  extent  have  proceeded  simultaneously. 
8.  An  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  m 
which  allegorical  explanation  is  sparingly  used. 
The  plan  of  this  series  is  clearly  described 
by  Philo  himself  in  the  opening  of  the  treatise 
eie  Pramiis  et  Poenis.  It  dealt  first  with  the 
account  of  the  Creation,  then  with  history,  and 
lastly  with  laws,  the  following  treatises  being  a 
supplement.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  tract 
de  Mttndi  Opijicio,  which  occupies  the  first  place 
in  the  editions,  formed  the  beginning  of  this  group. 
This  indeed  foreshadows  the  general  plan,  and  is 
expressly  referred  to  as  '  the  former  composition ' 
in  the  opening  of  the  treatise  de  Abrahamo,  which 
introduces  the  second  division.  The  object  of  this 
division  was  to  illustrate  the  excellence  of  the  laws 
through  typical  examples.  The  essays  on  Isaac 
and  Jacob  are  lost;  and  the  three  books  on  the 
Life  of  Moses  do  not  belong  to  the  series.  The 
tract  on  Joseph  is  sncceeoed  by  one  'On  the 
Decalogue,'  and  this  again  by  four  books  on 
'Special  Laws.'  The  first  of  these  has  been  broken 
up  into  several  distinct  treatises,  beginning  with 
that '  On  Circumcision,'  and  the  second  and  fourth 
books  also  comprise  treatises  with  distinct  titles. 
The  essays  on  Fortitude,  Philanthropy,  and  Peiu- 
tence  form  a  kind  of  appendix,  ana  the  work  is 
completed  by  a  dissertation  on  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments, and  on  Curses. 

3.  There  are  several  historical  treatises,  which 
were  complete  in  themselves.  1.  de  Vita  Mosit, 
originally  in  two,  but  now  amnged  in  three  books, 

*The  first  number  refen  to  the  aeetion  In  Richter  uul 
Tauchnitz ;  the  sabsequent  figure*  to  the  Tohime  and  peg*  tt 

Mangey. 
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2.  A  work  called  'TrofferiKii,  of  which  only  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved.  This  is  perhaps  the 
same  as — 3.  The  Apology  for  the  Jews,  from  which 
Eusebius  extracted  an  acconnt  of  the  Essenea 
{Prop.  Ev.  viiL  11),  and  to  which  perhaps  belonged 
the  ae  Vita  Contemplativa,  containing  an  account 
of  the  Therapeutse.  The  genuineness  of  the  latter 
has  been  sharply  disputed  by  Lucius  and  others, 
and  ably  defenaed  especially  by  Massebieau  and 
Conybeare  (the  former  in  the  Bevue  de  PSistoir* 
dea  Religions,  xri.  [18871  pp.  170  K.  884  ff. ;  the 
latter  in  his  edition  of  the  treatise,  1806.  There 
are  some  valoable  remarks  also  in  Edersheim's 
article  on  Philo  in  Smith  and  Waoe's  Diettonary 
of  Christian  Biography,  iv.  368  ff.,  and  some  of  the 
principal  objections  axe  oonsidered  in  a  review  of 
Conybeare  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  1890, 
p.  155ff.).  i.  in  Flaecum.  5.  Legatio  adCkdium, 
which  sorviTes  ont  of  five  books  iprrSr,  de- 
scribing the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  sad 
fate  of  the  persecutors. 

The  editions  contain  also  certain  works,  the 
spurioosness  of  which  is  genwally  admitted:  de 
Mundo ;  and,  in  Armenian,  de  Sampsons  and  ds 
lona. 

For  fuller  information  and  references,  see  the 
ex(fellent  section  on  the  writings  of  Philo  in 
Sc-hiirer's  GJ  V*  iii.  487  B.  The  above  classification 
is  in  the  main  that  suggested  by  Ewald  [GVI*  vi. 
294  ff.),  who,  however,  regards  the  Life  of  Moses 
as  an  introduction  to  group  2  (S),  and  places  the 
leading  groups  in  a  different  order.  We  have 
followed  the  careful  classification  of  Cohn  ('Eintei- 
lung  and  Chronologic  der  Schriften  Philos,'  pub- 
lished in  Philologus,  Zeitsehr.  fyir  das  elassische 
AUerthum :  Supplementband  viL  Heft  8,  1809). 
A  similar  classification,  though  somewhat  differ- 
ently arranged,  is  ^ven,  wiui  other  interesting 
matter,  in  an  earlier  article  by  Cohn,  on  'The 
latest  Researches  on  PhUo  of  Alexandria'  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  v.  [Oct.  1892]  pp.  24-SO. 

iii.  System  op  Thought.— 1.  The  general  ehar- 
acter  and  basis  of  Philo's  system. — The  peculiarities 
of  Philo's  thought  are  largely  due  to  tne  inflnenoe 
of  his  time  and  place.  In  Alexandria,  Greek  phil- 
osophy and  Oriental  mysticism  met  and  mingled  ; 
and  while  the  former,  in  its  decline  into  seepticism, 
sought  for  Biipport  in  eclectic  schemes  or  in  poeitiTe 
revelation,  the  latter  endeavoured  to  jnst^  itself 
before  the  world  of  thought  by  clothing^  ite  ideas 
in  the  language  of  philosophy.  Jews,  living  in  the 
midst  of  intellectual  culture,  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  finest  portions  of  Greek  liteiatnre,  ooold  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  the  crude  ideas  of  their 
furefathers,  and  it  became  necessary  to  show  that 
their  ancestral  religion  was  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  philosophy.  Of  those  who  made  tMs 
attempt  Philo  was  by  far  the  most  eminent,  and 
his  vrritings  possess  a  sing^olar  interest  for  the 
Christian  student,  not  only  as  revealing  an-  in- 
structive phase  of  human  thought,  but  on  account 
of  the  influence  which  they  exercised,  directly  and 
indirectly,  on  the  theology  of  the  Church.  He 
combined  in  himself  the  two  tendencies  which  were 
seeking  for  reconciliation ;  for  he  was  at  once  a 
religious  man,  full  of  devout  feeling  and  moral 
enthusiasm,  and,  although  his  philosophy  was 
largely  borrowed,  distinguished  by  no  small  share 
of  speculative  faculty.  Of  the  truth  and  Divine 
authority  of  the  Jewish  religion  he  was  profoundly 
convinced.  His  system  avowedly  re8t«d  upon  the 
Scriptures,  which  were  inspired  in  the  minutest 
details.  "The  prophets  speak  nothing  of  their  own, 
but  only  what  the  Divine  Spirit  suggests,  while 
the  voluntary  powers  are  in  suspense.  This  con- 
dition, transcending  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
will,  is  open  to  good  and  wise  men,  and  Philo  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  own  enjoyment  of  it 


(de  Migrat.  Abr.  7  [L  441]).  Moses,  however,  was 
the  supreme  prophet,  as  well  as  king,  legislator, 
and  high  priest ;  and  his  law  remained,  among  the 
vicissitudes  of  States,  onohaogeable  and  etemaL 
Nevertheless,  Philo  did  not  resort  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  but,  aooepting  the  current  story  of  the 
miraculous  origin  of  the  LXX,  he  assumed  that 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  were  one  and  the  same  both 
in  the  facts  and  in  the  words.  But,  though  he  was 
ready  to  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  a  letter 
or  even  to  an  accent,  he  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
correctness  of  his  citations.  This  subject  has  been 
investigated  by  Siegfried,  who  arrives  at  the  fol> 
lowing  results : — A  large  part  of  Philo's  citations 
consists  of  paraphrases  from  memory ;  in  many 
instances  the  citation  and  the  interpretation  are 
so  blended  that  a  complete  separation  is  impossible ; 
there  are  many  examples  of  double  citation,  one 
agreeing  with  the  LXX,  the  other  deviating  from 
it;  manjr  of  his  deviations  are  found  in  single 
manuscripts  of  the  LXX;  others  are  explicaue 
from  the  Hebrew  text ;  some  instances  occur  which 
point  to  a  Hebrew  text  different  from  the  Masso- 
retic :  and  others  indicate  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  Greek.  Passages  also  occur  in  which  Philo 
bases  an  interpretation  on  an  expression  which  is 
not  found  in  our  text  of  the  LXX.  And,  finally, 
some  variations  must  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  tran- 
scribers. (See  Siegfried's  Philo  von  A  lexandria  als 
Ausleger  des  Alten  Testaments,  1875,  p.  162,  where 
he  snms  up  the  results  of  three  articles  in  Hilgwi- 
fold's  Zeitsehr./.  wiss.  Theol.  1873.  See  also  Dr. 
H.  E.  Ryle's  Philo  and  Holy  Scripture:  or  the 
Quotations  of  PhUo  from  the  Books  of  the  OT, 
1895,  where  uie  subject  is  oarefuUv  treated  in  the 
Introduction,  §  ii ;  and  two  articles  in  the  JQR, 
V.  [Jan.  1893]  pp.  246-280,  and  viiL  [Oct  1895]  pp^ 
88-122,  'On  the  Philonean  Text  of  the  Septn- 
agint,'  so  far  aa  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Armenian  version  of  the  Qucestionss  et  Be*p<m- 
siones,  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  who  surmises  that 
'  Philo,  at  different  times,  and  in  writing  his  dif- 
ferent  works,  used  different  texts  of  the  LXX'; 
which  would  not  be  surprising,  as  iiie  text  must 
by  that  time  have  swarmed  with  variants).  His 
canon  must  have  been  snbstantially  the  same  aa 
that  which  is  now  recognized,  thonni  tiiere  is  no 
direct  proof  that  he  accepted  Ruth,  Esther,  Eoole- 
siastee.  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  or 
DanieL  (See  the  subject  fully  treated  in  Dr. 
Ryle's  work,  Introdnction,  §  L  This  volume  con- 
tains also  tiie  text  of  Philo's  quotations  from 
Scripture). 

Notwithstanding  his  apparent  narrowness  of 
view  and  rigid  scripturalism,  Philo  was  far  from 
limiting  his  sympathies  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
man  who  conformed  to  the  Law  was,  he  conceived, 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  himself  attended  the 
theatre  as  well  as  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  was 
a  shrewd  observer  of  the  habits  ana  emotions  of 
men.  But  philosophy  oonld  not  satisfy  him ;  for, 
owing  to  the  dilfaculty  of  its  problems,  it  was 
broken  up  into  conflicting  schools,  and,  while  he 
found  in  all  the  great  sects  certain  elements  of 
Divine  truth,  he  took  the  teaching  of  Moses  with 
him  as  a  clue  to  guide  him  amidst  their  contending 
thoughts.  He  was  not,  however,  content  with 
carrying  the  great  monotheistic  faith  and  noble 
moral  principles  of  Judaism  into  the  disputes  of 
the  lecture-room  ;  he  believed  that  Moses  had  anti- 
cipated the  philosophers,  and  that  the  sublimest 
speculations  of  Greece  lay  embedded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. But  how  was  it  possible  to  find  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  or  of  the  Stoics  in  the  simple 
tales  of  Genesis?  By  the  method  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  which  had  already  been  applied  by 
some  of  the  philosophers,  and  especially  by  the 
Stoics,  to  the  ancient  mythology,  and  which  Philo 
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aeriously  adopted  in  order  to  rescne  the  wisdom  of 
Scripture.  If  anything  in  the  venerated  records 
appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  childiah  and  absurd ; 
it  any  statement  was  made  which  appeared  dero- 

fatory  to  Grod ;  if  there  was  something  contra- 
ictory,  or  a  representation  which  was  contrary 
to  known  fact, — any  of  these  cases  was  in  itself  an 
indication  of  some  hidden  meaning  which  was 
worthy  of  a  Divine  author;  and  so  a  method  of 
exegesis  which  must  seem  to  us  false  and  arbitrary 
grew  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  rule  among  the  interpreters 
of  Scripture.  The  rules  which  are  followed  by 
Philo  are  carefully  classified  by  Siecfried  in  the 
above-mentioned  work  (p.  168  fi'. ) ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  allegorical  interpretation,  however  absurd  and 
fantastic  it  must  appear  to  us,  was  not  left  wholly 
to  individual  caprice,  but  followed  certain  definite 
lines  which  were  considered  as  established  among 
the  students  of  allegory.  Several  of  these  canons, 
though  dill'erently  applied,  are  found  in  the  Hag- 
gadic  interpretation  of  Palestine;  bat  this  con- 
nexion may  be  due  less  to  Philo's  knowledge  of 
Rabbinical  methods  than  to  the  general  tendencies 
of  thought  which  characterized  the  age.  While 
thns  holding  that  almost  everything  in  the  Penta- 
teuch was  r^ated  allegorically,  Philo  did  not  reject 
the  literal  meaning  of  that  which  seemed  intnn- 
■ically  credible  or  reasonable ;  and  he  insists  that 
the  ceremonial  laws,  though  possessing  a  spiritual 
significance,  must  be  observed  according  to  the 
letter.  Many  things,  however,  especially  anthro- 
pomorphic expressions,  could  be  understood  only 
allegorically ;  and  here  we  may  observe  that  no 
distinction  is  drawn  between  allegori(»l  and  simply 
figurative  language.  Philo's  mode  of  treatment, 
being  that  of  a  commentator  rather  than  a  thinker, 
leaves  no  room  for  a  systematic  exposition  of  the 
problems  of  pbUoeophv,  and  his  theory  of  the 
universe  must  be  gathered  and  pieced  together 
from  an  immense  number  of  unconnected  passages. 
His  style,  though  flowing  and  ornate,  is  often 
tedious,  and  the  modem  reader  grows  Weary  of 
interpretations  which  destroy  the  living  beauty 
of  the  original  text,  and  make  the  patriarchs  the 
puppets  of  Alexandrian  speculation.  Yet  the 
patient  student  niay  find  many  a  golden  saying, 
and  perceive  that  Philo's  rambling  disquisitions 
are  bound  to  one  another  hy  a  thread  of  coherent 
thought. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident 
that  for  a  proper  nnderstanung  of  Philo  some 
knowledge  of  Ureek  philosophy,  especially  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  and  of  the  Stoical 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  must  be  presupposed.  This 
the  reader  must  neceissarily  seek  elsewhere.  The 
Old  Testament,  too,  prepared  the  way  both  for  the 
main  problem  of  philosophy  and  for  the  special 
mode  of  solving  it.  The  problem  may  be  thus 
stated :  How  was  the  transcendent  and  infinite 
Spirit  to  be  brought  into  sonnexion  with  the 
material  nniverse  and  with  the  souls  of  men? 
An  answer  was  partly  suggested  by  the  doctrine 
of  angels,  and  by  the  poetical  personification  of 
Wisdom,  while  '  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  frequently 
translated  \670t,  furnished  the  very  expression 
which  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics  haa  selected  to 
denote  the  all-pervasive  reason  of  the  cosmos,  and 
so  provided  a  scriptural  basis  for  the  specula- 
tions of  the  thinker. 

2.  The  origin  and  nature  of  philosophy.  — 
According  to  Philo,  philosophy  originated  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  cosmos,  especially  of  the 
orderly  movements  of  the  heavens :  bnt,  as  this 
suggested  problems  which  seemed  to  him  insoluble, 
he  turned  to  the  study  of  human  nature,  which 
permitted  a  closer  and  more  fruitful  examination. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  the  universal  Mind,  to  Him 


who  alone  is  real  Being.  Philoaophy,  amordingly, 
concerned  itself  with  the  whole  nature  of  things, 
visible  and  invirible,  and  with  the  regulation  01 
conduct,  its  end  bein^  wisdom,  which  consisted  in 
the  knowledge  of  Divine  and  human  things  and 
their  causes.  The  incentive  to  it  was  found  in 
the  hope  of  blessedness  {dStuiurla).  Before  enter* 
ing  on  so  serious  a  pursuit,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  education,  and 
to  master  the  preparatory  or  'encyclical'  studies — 
grammar,  geometr;^,  and  rhetoric.  Philosophy 
Itself  had  been  divided  into  physics,  ethics,  and 
logic  Of  these  Philo  assigns  the  lowest  place  to 
logic,  and  entertains  a  very  poor  opinion  of  physics 
or  cosmology,  as  presenting  nothmg  higher  than 
fruitless  conjecture.  To  ethics,  wiiich  indndes 
theology,  or  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  assigned  the 
highest  and  only  worthy  position. 

3.  Philo's  theory  of  the  universe. — Notwithstand- 
ing his  depreciation  of  physics,  Philo  believed  that 
the  invisiole  could  be  entered  only  through  the 
door  of  the  visible  ooemoe,  and  ne  was  foirly 
familiar  with  the  science  of  his  day.  In  order  to 
understand  some  of  his  speculations,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  in  what  sort  of  universe  he  conceived 
himself  to  be  living.  The  earth,  apparently  re- 
garded as  sphericu,  was  its  fixed  centre,  and 
around  it  extended  the  heavens  in  successive 
spheres.  Enclosing  all  was  the  vast  sphere  of  the 
nxed  stars,  with  its  daily  revolution  from  east  to 
west.  Within  this  were  the  seven  spheres  of  the 
planets,  the  Sun  occupying  the  centre ;  above  it 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars;  below  it  Mercury, 
Venus,  ana  the  Moon.  This  arrangement  was 
symbolized  by  the  golden  candlestick.  Matter 
was  divided  into  four  elements — fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  the  imit  rt  xai  Svriiuit  of  the  cosmos.  The 
air  extended  Irom  the  earth  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
beyond  which  was  the  ether,  the  salutaiy  form  of 
fire,  as  distinguished  from  the  useful  but  destruc- 
tive form  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  the 
earth.  The  various  objects  of  nature  which  admit 
of  classification  were  constituted  by  a  process  of 
rational  differentiation.  First,  things  were  divided 
into  animate  and  inanimate.  The  latter  com- 
prised things  which  remained  unaltered,  through 
the  possession  of  'habit'  (^(ii),  and  things  which 
had  the  higher  property  of  'nature'  {^u),  in- 
volving nutrition,  change,  and  growth.  The 
animated  kingdom,  divided  into  rational  and  irra- 
tional, was  distinguished  by  the  presence^  of  soul 
(if'wX'i).  which  rose  above  ^Ant  Dy  having  the 
attributes  of  perception,  mental  representation, 
and  impulse.  To  these,  rational  beings  add  reason 
and  free  preferential  power.  Air,  or  TPtOiia,  was 
the  element  which  constituted  habit,  nature,  and 
soul.  The  air,  the  life-giving  element,  must  be 
full  of  living  beings,  and  therefore  was  peopled  by 
invisible  and  immortal  souls.  It  seemed  impious 
to  suppose  that  the  stars  were  only  fiery  masses 
of  earth.  They  were  unmixed  and  Divme  souls, 
■  manifest  and  perceptible  gods.' 

This  survey  of  tlie  phenomenal  world  led  to 
many  important  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
must  be  briefly  given.  The  universe,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  its  phenomena,  was 
proved  both  by  monotheistic  faith  and  by  panthe- 
istic philosophy  to  be  one,  all  its  parts_  being 
mutually  related,  and  each  object  depending  for 
its  perfection  upon  its  place  and  function  in  the 
entire  system.  The  heavenly  bodies,  besides  shed- 
ding down  light  upon  the  earth,  gave  indications 
of  future  events  through  eclipses  and  other  celes- 
tial occurrences ;  but  Philo  rejected  the  Chaldtean 
astrology,  as  deifying  fate  and  destroying  human 
responsibility.  1*1113  unity,  which  presented  the 
nniverse  to  the  eye  of  reason  as  a  well -ordered 
city,  showed  that  there  were  powers  by  which  the 
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■eTeral  parts  were  united,  and  an  eTerlastins  law, 
Btretching  from  centre  to  cironmfei«nce,  anafonu- 
ing  a  bond  that  could  not  be  broken.  It  was 
assumed  that  this  nniverse,  being  the  work  of  the 
greatest  Creator,  mnst  be  itself  perfect,  that  is  to 
say,  oomplete  in  itself,  and  not  dependiiiyg  on  any- 
thing extraneous  for  the  supply  ot  its  wants.  Its 
perfection  proved  that  it  was  tne  only  cosmos ;  for 
It  could  not  be  perfect  unless  the  whole  substance 
of  the  elements  bad  been  used  up  in  its  production, 
and  the  Creator,  being  one,  made  it  resemble  him- 
self in  solitude.  To  the  question  whether  the 
cosmos  was  self-existent  and  eternal  a  Jew  could 
give  but  one  answer :  there  was  a  time  when  the 
universe  was  not.  That  which  is  eternal  is  im- 
mutable ;  and  therefore  the  universe,  which  is  con- 
stantly ohan^g,  must  have  come  into  existence. 
Its  genesis,  however,  did  not  take  place  in  time ; 
for  time  began  with  we  interval  of  days  and  nights, 
and  the  six  ia.ya  of  creation  denote  not  a  chrono- 
Iogi(»U  succession,  but  an  order  in  thought.  Never- 
theless, as  the  cosmos  came  into  existence,  Philo  is 
driven  into  the  expresraon, '  there  was  once  a  time 
when  it  was  not'^(i>ee.  Orae.  12  [iL  190]).  The 
archetype  of  time  is  eternity,  in  which  nothing  is 
either  past  or  future,  but  only  present.  The 
genesis  of  the  world  was,  according  to  a  philo- 
sophical maxim,  the  beginning  of  its  corruption ; 
but  the  natural  process  might  be  stayed  by  the 
providenoe  of  the  Creator,  and  thus  Phuo  was  able 
to  believe  that  the  entire  cosmos  endures  for  ever. 
But,  while  he  admitted  the  dependence  of  the 
nniverse  on  an  eternal  ami  transcendent  Cause, 
he  was  not  a  monist.  The  four  elements  pointed 
to  something  prior  to  themselves,  of  which  they 
were  dilferentuited  forms.  This  was  matter  {o6<rla 
or  C\ii).  It  was  conceived  as  the  necessary  sub- 
stratum of  the  forms  impressed  upon  it  by  reason, 
and  as  therefore  in  itself  wholly  destitute  of 
rational  distinctions.  It  was  accordingly  described 
by  negative  predicates,  drocot,  drarrot,  ifvx<n, 

S.liap)pot,  diwiMOt,  dffx^/i^riOTOT,  drdrwrot,  ianiiiot, 
Arnpot,  r\if/f/MXi}t,  dfti/iaXot,  irurot,  ftxpis.  Matter 
was  thus  only  the  passive  condition  of  the  exercise 
of  efficient  causality.  Its  existence  was  postulated 
by  a  necessity  of  tnought ;  for  causality  involved 
four  things — the  agent,  the  material,  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  end  in  view.  Matter  being  thus 
the  condition  of  the  efficient  causality  of  God,  was 
itself  uncaused  and  eternal.  Nevertheless,  Philo 
does  not  seem  ^uite  at  home  with  dualism,  for  he 
nowhere  explicitiT  asserts  the  eternity  of  matter, 
and  he  occasionally  uses  expressions  which,  on  a 
cursory  perusal,  seem  inconsistent  with  it,  but  on 
more  careful  consideration  appear  not  to  be  so. 
Again,  he  was  not  a  dualist  in  the  sense  of  accept- 
ing an  eternal  principle  of  eviL  Dead  matter  could 
not  be  an  efficient  cause  of  imperfection,  or  limit 
the  agency  of  God.  Passages  are,  however,  cited 
which  establish  Philo's  belief  that  the  created 
nnlTeise  limited  in  some  way  the  flow  of  Divine 
P|Ower.  This  limitation  wa«  due,  not  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  matter  but  to  the  very  fact  of  creation, 
for  the  phenomenal  is  necessarily  contrasted 
with  that  which  is  not  phenomenal,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  a  full  expression  of  Eternal  Being. 
And,  again,  the  parts  of  the  nniverse  were,  in  the 
original  design  of  God,  arranged  in  an  ascending 
scale,  and  so  could  experience  Divine  benefits 
only  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  their  being. 
These  considerations  sufficiently  explain  Philas 
language,  without  attributing  to  matter  a  causality 
which  IS  expressly  denied. 

4.  Man  as  the  microcosm. — From  the  macrocosm 
we  pass  to  the  microcosm,  man,  considering  him  at 
present  simply  as  a  natural  object.  He  combines 
in  himself  the  powers  which  we  have  already  en- 
countered, imirtl,  ^vrudi,  V^ini,  and  adds  to  these 


\oyiKilj  and  Suworrruc^.  It  is  accordingly  from  the 
study  of  man  that  we  derive  our  loiowledge  of 
God ;  for  the  higher  principle  in  man  correspnida 
with  the  supreme  Mind  in  the  cosmos.  Bfiu, 
then,  is  a  duad,  composed  of  body  and  sonL  Tlie 
body  is  made  out  of  the  same  four  elements  aa  the 
rest  of  the  material  world.  Soul  is  distinguished  1^ 
the  possession  of  dbr97i<ru,  which,  being  an  etofwu, 
introduces  things  to  the  mind  through  the  five 
channels  of  sensation,  which  are  sigmfied  by  the 
creation  of  animals  on  the  fifth  day ;  of  ^wnto'ia, 
which  is  an  impression  (ri>ruo'it)  left  in  the  soul  by 
what  the  senses  have  communicated ;  and  impulse 
{ipn^),  which  has  the  two  forms  of  desire  and 
aversion.  The  human  soul,  however,  is  twofold, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  lower  part  which  it  shares 
with  the  animals,  has  the  higher  princiide  of 
reason.  The  lower  part  of  the  soul,  the  vital 
principle,  connsts  of  blood,  or,  more  properly,  of 
air  which  is  mixed  with  blood,  and  carriea  by  it  to 
every  part  of  the  body.  Like  the  sphere  of  the 
planets,  it  has  seven  parts  or  natures.  These  are 
the  five  senses,  speech,  and  the  faculty  of  repro- 
duction. Being  material,  it  is  mortal  The  higher 
principle  is  reg^arly  spoken  of  as  roOs.  The  pos- 
session of  roOt  in  a  qualified  sense  is  indeed  some- 
times extended  to  the  lower  animals;  but  this 
vacillation  in  the  use  of  language  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  any  contradiction  in  Philo's  thought. 
The  rational  principle,  in  its  highest  sense,  was 
distinctive  of  man,  and  in  him  it  was  the  sover- 
eign part  (ri  ^jiu»>ticii>).  Several  able  interpreters 
believe  that  Philo  derived  the  substaooe  of  tlie 
rational  soul  from  the  ether,  and  to  that  extent 
was  a  materialist,  although  he  sometimes  wavers. 
A  remarkable  passage  seems  decisive.  He  alleges 
that  we  cannot  know  the  substance  {otrta)  of  mind, 
and  nevertheless  asserts  parenthetically,  as  though 
this  one  point  were  certain,  dXV  o6  v&fia,  iurd/iaTor 
Si  XtKTior  {de  Somn.  i  6  [i.  625]).  To  resolve  his 
doubts  he  appeals  to  the  statement  of  Moses, 
'God  breathea  into  his  face  a  spirit  of  life,'  mean- 
ing by  spirit  'not  air  in  motion,  but  a  certain 
stamp  and  character  of  Divine  power'  [Qttod  dtt. 
pot.  tn*.  22,  23  [i.  207]).  Accordingly,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  higher  soul  is  'Divine  spirit'  (tU 
Concttp.  II  [ii.  356]),  'derived  from  nothing  at  all 
that  is  originated,  but  from  the  Father  and  Sover- 
eign of  the  universe'  {de  Mundi  Op.  46  [i.  32]). 
It  is  accordingly  r^i  imKaplat  ^iveun  iKiuyttw  4 
irScrcur/ia  fj  iravyairiia  {ib.  51  [L  36]).  In  one  of 
the  passages  which  are  thought  to  contradict  this 
view  he  is  simply  stating  the  opinions  of  others ; 
one  or  two  more  admit  of  an  interpretation  which 
is  consistent  with  his  more  clearly  expressed  view ; 
and  in  the  remainder  the  word  'ethereal'  may 
readily  be  understood  figuratively  of  a  pure  and 
heavoily  origin.  Philo  is  a  rhetorical  writer  ;  and 
his  highly  wrought  language  must  frequently  be 
interpreted  by  reference  to  his  more  careful  and 
exact  statements.  The  immaterial  soul  was  by  its 
nature  incapable  of  division,  and  accordingly  cor- 
responded with  the  unbroken  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  so  completed  the  analogy  between  the 
microcosmos  and  the  maorocosmos.  It  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  souls  who  peopled  the  air.  These 
fell  into  two  divisions :  some,  endowed  with  a  more 
Divine  constitution,  living  close  to  the  ether; 
others  descending  into  mortal  bodies.  The  former 
were  called  by  Moses  angels,  as  bearing  messages 
between  God  and  man.  The  desire  ot  the  latter 
to  descend  into  bodies  is  not  clearly  explained,  and 
seems  to  imply  an  original  moral  distinction  among 
souls.  The  souls  of  the  wise,  indeed,  may  have 
come  to  increase  their  experience  and  wisdom  ;  but 
others  abandoned  wisdom,  and  were  swept  away 
by  the  earthly  torrent.  In  either  case,  nowsver, 
the  soul  was  intrinsically  immortal. 
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We  most  now  view  the  soul  in  its  temporary 
annexion  with  the  body.  Its  seat  is  the  heart  or 
brain,  more  probably  the  brain,  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  senses.  There  it  acts  as  a 
'  god '  of  the  irrational  part  (Leg-  All.  L  13  [L  61]), 
through  which,  though  itself  incapable  of  sever- 
ance, it  is  wholly  difiiised.  This  diffusion  is 
ell'ected  by  means  of  the  dnotile  powers,  which, 
without  rupture,  not  only  pervade  the  body  but 
extend  far  beyond  it,  reaching  even  to  GoA.  Him- 
self. The  analogy  for  this  extension  of  an  in- 
separable monad  confined  to  one  small  portion  of 
space  is  found  in  the  sun,  which,  without  leaving 
its  place,  sends  its  rays  into  every  part  of  the 
cosmos  (de  Somn,  L  14  [L  632]).  These  powers,  how- 
ever, are  not  dependent  on  the  soul  that  has  them, 
but  are  in  their  nature  imperishable,  so  that  the 
individual  mind  only  has  itssliareof  those  spiritual 
essences  which  belong  equally  to  countless  others. 
Beyond  the  division  into  rational  and  irrational, 
Phdo  does  not  venture  on  any  systematic  classi- 
fication, though  numerous  powers  ar«  casually 
alluded  to.  We  must  confine  our  attention  to 
the  most  important.  Man  alone,  upon  earth,  has 
been  endowed  with  freedom  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  choice  between  good  and  evu,  and  is 
therefore  justly  subject  to  praise  and  blame  (the 
most  important  passage  is  Qiuxl  Deus  immut.  10 
[i.  279  f.]).  He  alone  is  capable  of  sin,  for  higher 
beings  are  above  the  reach  of  temptations,  and  the 
animals,  being  subject  to  necessity,  are  below  it. 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  choice 
between  alternatives  that  €U)d  is  represented  as 
the  sole  originating  Canse;  but  one  fragment 
pushes  this  so  far  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
general  doctrine,  the  writOT's  mind  being  for  the 
time  overwhelmed  by  his  sense  of  the  nothingness 
of  the  creature  (see  J.  Eendel  Harris,  Fragments 
of  Philo  Jiidteus,  p.  8).  The  logos  is  another 
facility  which  raises  man  above  the  brute.  Here 
Philo,  except  in  his  scriptural  allegories,  simply 
follows  the  Greek  philosophers.  The  logos  is  two- 
fold :  i  iySiiSeros,  i  (tori  {(dvotoi'  \4701,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  are  rational ;  and  i  rpixpoptKit,  or  i  card 
Tpo<t>opiii,  or  0  yeyurin  'Myos,  whereby  we  are  able  to 
converse.  The  latter  is  the  interpreter  {ip/irii'tis) 
of  the  mind,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  thought.  The  virtues  of 
tlie  double  logos  were  symbolized  by  the  Urim  and 
Tliummini  {driXwatt  and  dXii$«a)  on  the  breastplate 
of  the  high  priest.  The  sources  of  knowledge  are 
sensible  perception  and  reason.  The  former  brings 
the  mind  into  connexion  with  the  material  world, 
and  is  the  starting-point  of  all  oar  knowledge ;  for 
the  intuitive  apprehension  of  theintelli^ble  cosmos 
arises  only  on  occasion  of  some  sensible  experi- 
ence, as  space  is  apprehended  from  the  perception 
of  bodies  at  rest,  and  time  from  perceiving  bodies 
in  motion.  Nevertheless  noUmena  shine  by  their 
own  light,  and  in  their  higher  forms  reveal  them- 
selves only  to  the  pure.  Knowledge,  however, 
which  depended  simply  on  the  natural  faculties, 
was  insecure.  As  a  rule,  thin^  were  known  only 
by  compai'ison  with  their  opposites,  and  that  which 
required  something  else  to  support  it  could  not  be 
depended  on.  The  formula  or  scepticism,  that  it 
is  safest  to  suspend  one's  judgment  {irix">'),  is 
advocated  in  a  long  passage,  in  which  the  errors  of 
the  senses  and  the  conflicting  views  of  men  are 
dwelt  upon  {de  Ebriet.  41-49  [i.  .S83-388]).  Through 
the  varying  opinions  of  the  philosophers,  there- 
fore, Philo  took  for  his  unerring  guide  the  laws 
and  customs  divinely  communicated  to  the  Jews. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  God  as  eternal  Beivg. — (a) 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God  was 
fundamental  in  the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  world 
of  speculation,  however,  this  was  opposed  by  athe- 
istic and  pantheistic  hypotheses,  and  it  was  there- 
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fore  necessary  to  support  the  belief  by  philosophical 
argumente.  The  microcosm,  man,  •  suggested  the 
true  solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  the 
macrocosm.  As  the  visible  boay  was  presided 
over  by  the  invisible  mind,  so  the  universe  which 
engages  our  vision  must  be  held  together  and 
governed  by  an  unseen  sovereign.  This  condu- 
sion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  design  and 
harmony  in  the  objects  around  us.  The  cosmos 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  work  of  art,  and 
conseqaently  cannot  be  itself  0  rpurrot  tttt,  but 
must  nave  proceeded  from  an  intelligent  and  provi- 
dential artilicer.  Again,  the  universe,  as  we  have 
seen,  bore  the  marks  of  transience  and  dependence^ 
and  so  pointed  to  a  rpSrror  or  ir/Kir/SuT-arv  afrior, 
which  could  be  none  other  than  supreme  Reason 
or  Mind  (0  rOv  SKwy  vott),  which  alone  could  pro- 
duce a  world  that  bore  everywhere  the  impress  of 
rational  thought.  But  the  'highest  mode  of  ap- 
proaching God  was  by  religious  intuition.  The 
world  was  only  a  shadow,  which  left  men  subject 
to  conjecture ;  but  God  shone  by  His  own  light, 
revealing  Himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  and 
imprinting  immortal  thoughte  upon  the  mind. 
This  intuition  is  not  universal.  It  requires  soli- 
tude, detachment  from  earthly  cares,  and  freedom 
from  the  sway  of  the  senses.  Self-knowledge, 
leading  to  self-despair,  opened  the  way  for  this 
diviner  knowledge ;  and  he  who  heui  despaired  of 
himself  knew  the  Self-existent.  Accordingly,  the 
apprehension  of  God  not  only  varied  in  ditt'erent 
persons,  bnt  in  the  same  person  changed  with 
changing  moods. 

(b)  In  forming  an  opinion  about  the  Divine 
nature  we  are  necessarily  hampered  by  the  limi- 
tations of  our  own  consciousness.  The  human 
analogy  evidently  fails  in  a  fundamental  point. 
Man  IS  a  derived  being,  placed  in  a  world  which 
he  has  not  created,  while  God  is  the  underived 
Creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  not  only  without 
the  human  form,  but  without  human  passions. 
The  highest  truth  is  expressed  by  the  statement 
that '  God  is  not  as  man '  (Nu  23'*),  and  it  is  only 
for  purposes  of  admonition  that  He  is  said  to  tie 
'  as  man '  (Dt  1"),  and  to  have  bodily  organs,  and 
such  passions  as  enmity  and  wrath.  This  thought 
is  frequently  insisted  on.  The  two  most  instructive 
passages  are  de  Sacr.  Ah.  et  Caini,  28-30  [i.  181- 
183],  and  Quod  Deus  immut.  11-14  [L  280-283]. 
The  former,  explaining  the  necessary  use  of  an- 
thropomorphic lanpiage  on  account  of  oor  weak- 
ness, sums  up  in  these  words :  d(f>e\els  oSi>,  &  tInixAt 

r^s  repl  ffeoO  roO  iytviirov  xal  iipB&pTov  KaX  irpdrrov 
Kal  iylov  ical  itivou  itaxaplox/.  The  higher  faculties 
in  men,  however,  reason  and  the  preferential  free- 
dom of  the  will,  were  peculiar  to  them  among 
created  beings,  and  must  be  regarded  as  essenti- 
ally Uivino ;  so  that  we  may  regard  God  as  free, . 
self-determining,  ever  active  Mind  (i  roS  rarrii 
voSi),  possessed  of  t4  oireJoiArioi'  Kpdrot,  even  His 
beneficence  being  ascribed,  not  to  His  inability  to 
do  evil,  but  to  His  preference  for  the  good  [de 
Plantat.  Not,  20  [i.  342]. 

When  we  seek  to  pass  beyond  this  description, 
and  inquire  into  the  essence  of  God,  we  are  met  with 
blank  mystery.  The  essence  of  the  human  mind 
is  impenetrable,  much  more  that  of  Grod,  so  that 
we  can  know  only  that  He  is,  not  what  He  is :  o  f 
4po  oiSi  Tif  v<f  «:oTo\i)irrA$  Sri  ft^  xari  ri  etrcu  itina'' 
inrdp^ii  yd.p  (fr6'  ffv  KaTa\an^ivofji£y  avroO,  Twr  Si  ye 
Xwpis  inrdpfewt  ouSiy  (Quod  Deus  sit  immut.  13  [i. 
282]).  Accordingly,  He  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
without  a  name.  There  are,  indeed,  numerous 
appellations  which  serve  to  denote  Him,  and  He 
is  called  in  Scripture  xvplip  iriiian  0  S>r  (de  Abr. 
24  [ii.  19]) ;  but  these  do  not  reveal  His  essence, 
so  as  to  communicate  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what 
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lie  is.  In  spite  of  this  opinion,  Philo  constantly 
oasumea  that  we  have  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  Uod,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  his  whole 
doctrine  is  involved  in  hopeless  contradiction.  This, 
however,  may  be  resolved  by  a  strict  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  words.  According  to  PhUo,  God 
is  a  simple  nncomponnded  unity.  But,  when  we 
speak  of  Him  as  rational,  good,  powerful,  we 
violate  His  unity,  and  represent  Hun  M  mani- 
fold. This  is  due  to  the  imperfection  of  oar 
thou^'ht,  which  cannot  comprehend  the  essence 
in  which  these  things  are  one,  but  can  notice 
only  the  ditl'erent  eifects  of  the  Divine  causality 
in  the  manifoldness  of  nature.  As  a  simple 
essence,  Giod  is  without  qualities  {irotot,  a  word 
wliich  expresses  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  absence 
of  attributes,  but  the  impossibility  of  classifica- 
tion). Gcod  is  not  a  sort  of  God,  or  a  sort  of 
anything,  but  is  alone  in  His  incomprehensible 
IK^-rteotion.  How,  then,  are  we  to  regard  His 
attributes?  A  man  is  good  by  partaking  of 
goodness,  which,  as  it  may  be  shared  by  others, 
makes  the  man  u  particular  sort  of  man.  God, 
however,  is  not  good  by  partaking  of  goodness, 
as  though  it  were  somethmg  extraneous  to  Him- 
self. Goodness  and  all  such  attributes  are  among 
tlie  tStlmp-tt  of  God ;  and  if  other  beings  may  be 
classified  as  good,  it  is  only  because  they  partici- 
pate in  the  Divine  essence,  in  the  eternal  and 
archetypal  ideas  which  the  fulness  of  God  ex- 
hausts and  transcends.  OiSir  ydp  igri  raw  koXuv, 
t  Ml)  deoS  Tt  KvU  Beiot  {ek  Sacr.  Ao.  gt  Caini,  17  [L 
17-1]) ;  irXi)pi)!  Sk  iyaO&r  riXeUai',  /loXXor  ti,  tl  xp^  ''A 
iXTjOts  eiVcu',  airit  S>»  ri  iyaffiy,  ts  oiparif  koI 
rd  K07-4  fiipos  H/ifipureii  i.ya0i  {de  Septeti.  6  [iL  280]) ; 
g  Twr  SXuir  noOs  iarln  tlXucpiptaraTas  xai  iKpaufviararot, 
Kptlrrap  1j  iptrii  Kol  Kpelrrup  ij  irunHfUi  Kol  Kgtlrraf 
^  airi  ri  iyaS^  col  aM  ri  (nXir  (<fe  iftHMM  Op.  2 
[L  2]). 

(e)_  There  is,  then,  no  contradiction  in  ascribing 
attrUnUet  to  Him  whose  nncomponnded  essence  is 
so  inscrutable.  He  is  eternal,  incorruptible,  and 
immutable,  and  thus  differentiated  in  the  most 
absolute  way  from  every  thing  created.  Hence  He 
is  not  only  the  one  only  God,  but  He  is  the  indi- 
visible, archetypal  unity,  without  parts  or  mem- 
bers. He  is  invisible,  except  as  spiritnal  light 
revealing  itself  to  the  sool.  He  is  omnipresent, 
and  'has  filled  the  cosmos  with  Himself'  (de 
Post.  Cain.  5  [i.  229]),  having  stretched  his  powers 
through  the  earth  and  sky,  so  as  to  leave  no  part 
empty.  Being  independent  of  place.  He  is  at 
once  everywhere  and  nowhere,  and  all  terms  of 
motion,  like  np  and  down,  are  inapplicable,  except 
figuratively,  to  God  in  His  essence  (rji  icar&  ri  tbiiu 
Btif  ;  see  especially  Conf.  Ling.  27  [L  425]).  He  is 
equally  independent  of  time,  which  belongs  only  to 
the  phenomenal  world.  Every  thing  being  uius 
present  to  His  view.  He  is  omniscient,  and  no  man 
can  hide  himself  from  Him.  As  sole  efficient 
Cause,  He  is  omnipotent.  He  is  also  perfect,  that 
is,  complete  in  Himself,  so  that  nothing  could  add 
to  the  fulness  from  which  all  things  come  ;  and, 
regarded  as  pure  Being,  He  is  out  of  all  relation  (ri 
yip  6r,  i  6v  iarir,  oixl  rwr  rpbt  ri),  but  some  of  His 
powers  are,  as  it  were,  relative  (ixrajiel  rpis  n) ;  a 
phrase  which  implies  that,  though  they  are  de- 
scribed by  relative  terms,  their  character  is  not 
altered  by  the  relation,  but  they  impart  all  and  re- 
ceive nothinj;  (see  de  Mat.  Norn.  4  [L  582]).  Philo 
habitually  teaches  that  God  has  no  participation 
in  ev  il,  and  is  the  source  only  of  good.  With  him 
are  ol  Biivavpol  fiiyar  d-yaffur  (de  Fuga  et  Invent.  15 
[L  557]).  In  one  passage,  however,  this  is  verbally 
contradicted,  elirl  yip  SKxrep  iyaBdr  offru  kolI  KaxCiv 
rapi,  TV  Bev  Oriffavpol  (Leq,  All.  iiL  34  [i.  108]). 
This  may  illustrate  the  kmd  of  inconsistency  into 
which  Philo  is  betrayed  by  his  allegorical  interpre- 


tation of  diflerent  passages ;  but  here  the  contra- 
diction is  relieved  by  the  consideration  that  in  one 
passage  he  is  dealing  with  moral  evil,  and  in  the 
other  with  Divine  punishments.  When  we  add 
that  God  enjoys  perfect  blessedness  and  uninter- 
rupted peace,  we  have  completed  this  preliminary 
survey  of  His  attributes. 

And  now  a  profound  question  arises  which 
philosophy  was  bold  enough  to  answer.  Why  did 
a  Being  so  perfect,  and  in  need  of  nothing,  create 
the  universe  !  Because  He  was  good  and  munifi- 
cent, and  did  not  grudge  to  matter  a  share  of  His 
own  best  nature ;  and  in  thus  bestowing  His  favours 
He  acted  from  His  own  sole  initiative,  oiSerl  St 
xopaicX^Tijj — t(5  yip  Ijr  frepos ; — fiiyip  Si  airifi  xpV<^^ 
lieros  (de  Mundi  Op.  6,  6  [i.  6]).  From  the  same 
source  springs  His  providential  care,  with  which 
He  pours  forth  the  abundant  riches  of  His  favonn, 
blessing  the  imperfect,  and  pitying  the  unworthy. 
But  His  mercies  are  measured  out  in  due  propor- 
tion, for  not  even  the  whole  world  could  contain 
them  in  their  purity.  Every  doctrine  of  Providence, 
however,  is  required  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  pain  and  of  moral  evil.  The  questions  thus 
suggested  are  discussed  by  Philo  in  his  treatise 
on  Providence,  where  he  gives  the  usual  philoso- 
phical answers,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
linger.  We  must  pass  to  the  more  characteristic 
problem.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  absolute 
simplicity  and  nnitv  of  God  with  His  manifold 
activi^  m  the  woria  of  phenomena? 

6.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  powers. — (a)  Their 
existence  and  character, —  When  we  survey  this 
world  and  observe  the  mutual  relation  of  its 
several  parts,  we  are  driven  to  the  conviction 
that  it  IS  one  system,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
held  together  by  a  pervasive  and  enduring  power. 
But  this  power  is  manifested  in  a  vast  variety  of 
objects,  which  embody  distinct  ideas  or  rational 
forms ;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  compel- 
ling force  can  prevent  them  from  sinking  back  into 
amorphous  matter.  We  are  therefore  constrained 
in  thought  to  recognize  a  multitude  of  powers,  such 
as  habitual,  vital,  rational.  God  being  the  only 
efficient  Cause,  these  powers  must  be  Divine,  ana 
so  constitute  the  link  between  God  and  matter. 
They  belong  therefore  to  the  Divine  essence,  and, 
as  that  essence  is  unknown,  the  powers  too  hide 
their  essence,  and  reveal  only  their  effects.  They 
are  uncircumscribed,  timeless,  and  unbegotten,  holy 
and  unerring  as  God  Himself,  and  consequently 
they  are  only  partially  exercised  in  creation.  From 
this  brief  description  it  is  apparent  that  they  corre- 
spond with  the  Platonic  ideas,  and  accordingly 
Philo  adopts  this  part  of  Platonic  philosophy.  The 
principal  passage  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be 
quoted.  God  u  represented  as  replying  thus  to 
Moses :  'As,  among  you,  seals,  whenever  wax  or 
any  similar  material  is  applied  to  them,  make 
innumerable  impressions,  not  suffering  the  loss  of 
any  part,  but  remaining  as  they  were,  such  you 
must  suppose  the  powers  around  Me  to  be,  apply- 
ing qualities  to  thmgs  without  quality,  and  forms 
to  the  formless,  while  they  experience  no  change 
or  diminution  in  their  eternal  nature.  But  some 
among  you  call  them  very  appropriately  ideas, 
since  they  give  ideal  form  to  each  thing,  arranging 
the  unarranged,  and  communicating  determinate 
limits  and  dehnition  and  shape  to  the  indeterminate 
and  indefinite  and  shapeless,  and,  in  a  word,  alter- 
ing the  worse  into  the  better'  (de  Monarch,  i.  0  [ii. 
218  f.]).  The  function  of  these  powers  or  ideas  in 
the  work  of  creation  is  described  in  the  following 
passage  :  '  For  God,  as  being  God,  anticipating 
that  there  could  never  be  a  beautiful  imitation 
without  a  beautiful  pattern,  or  any  perceptible 
thing  faultless  which  was  not  modelled  in  con- 
formity with  an  archetypal  and  intelligible  idea, 
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when  He  wished  to  fabricate  this  visible  cosmos, 
first  shaped  forth  the  intelligible,  in  order  that, 
using  an  immaterial  and  most  Godlike  pattern. 
He  might  work  out  the  material  cosmos,  a  more 
recent  copy  of  an  older  one,  destined  to  contain 
as  many  perceptible  genera  as  there  were  intelli- 
gible in  the  otner.  Bat  it  is  not  to  be  said  or 
snppoeed  that  the  cosmiis  which  consists  of  the 
ideas  is  in  any  place  ;  but  in  what  way  it  subsists 
we  shall  know  by  following  np  an  example  of  what 
takes  place  among  ourselves.  Whenever  a  city  is 
fonnd(Ml  to  gratify  the  high  ambition  of  some  king 
or  emperor,  claiming  autocratic  authority,  and  at 
the  same  time  brilliant  in  thought,  addiiig  splen- 
dour to  his  good  fortune,  sometimes  a  trained  archi- 
tect having  offered  bis  services,  and  inspected  the 
good  temperature  and  suitability  of  ^e  place,  de- 
scribes first  within  himself  almost  all  the  parts  of 
the  city  that  is  to  be  erected — temples,  eynmasia, 
town-halls,  market-places,  harbours,  docks,  lanes, 
equipment  of  walls,  foundations  of  houses  and 
other  public  edifices.  Then,  having  received  the 
forms  of  each  in  his  own  soul,  as  in  wax,  he  bears 
the  figure  of  an  intelligible  city,  and  having  stirred 
up  the  images  of  this  is  his  memory,  and,  still 
more,  having  sealed  there  its  characters,  looking, 
like  a  good  workman,  to  the  pattern,  he  begins  bo 
prepare  that  made  of  stones  and  timber,  making 
the  material  substances  like  each  of  the  immateriu 
ideas.  SimUarly,  then,  we  must  think  about  God, 
who,  when  He  purposed  founding  the  great  city, 
first  devised  its  forms,  out  of  which,  having  com- 
posed an  intelligible  cosmos.  He  completed  the 
perceptible,  using  the  former  as  a  pattern.  As, 
then,  the  city  which  was  first  formed  within  the 
architect  had  no  exterior  place,  bnt  had  been  sealed 
in  the  artist's  soul,  in  the  same  way  not  even  the 
cosmos  that  consists  of  the  ideas  could  have  any 
other  place  than  the  Divine  Logos  which  disposed 
these  tniugs  into  a  cosmos.  For  what  other  place 
could  there  be  for  his  powers  which  would  be  ade- 
quate to  receive  and  contain,  I  do  not  say  all,  but 
any  one  unmixed  T '  (eb  Mundi  Op.  4  f .  [i.  41).  The 
ideas  are  not  mere  names,  which  could  have  no 
etiiciency,  but  are  real  essetices,  to  which  the  quali- 
ties of  things  are  due  (see  especiaUy  SaerifiearU.  13 
[ii.  261  f.]),  and  which  maintain  in  material  objects 
the  permanence  of  ideal  types.  They  are  etemid, 
and  do  not  perish  with  the  things  on  which  their 
seal  has  been  set ;  for  wisdom  and  goodness  do  not 
die  with  the  wise  and  good  man.  la  their  com- 
bination they  form  the  Kiaiun  Dorfrbt,  which  is  the 
archetype  of  the  xdrnot  aladrrrbt.  They  have  no 
locality  but  the  Divine  thought,  or  Goa  Himself, 
who  is  the  '  immaterial  place  of  immaterial  ideas ' 
{Cherub.  14  ^i.  148]),  the  primal  archetype,  or  rather 
older  and  higher  than  the  archetype,  the  Idea  being 
only  one  moao  of  the  eternal  Thought.  From  tiiis 
point  of  view  the  xhaiun  poifrit  is  the  son  of  God, 
and  its  counterpart,  the  Kda/tot  vXaSriTla,  is  his 
younger  son.  Pbilo  attempts  no  careful  classifi- 
cation of  the  powers ;  but  there  are  a  few  on  which 
he  frequently  dwells.  The  highest  of  all  is  the 
Logos.  Next  to  thia  comes  the  creative  power,  4 
T<Ki7T»4,  and  then,  in  succession,  4  ^curtXuci),  4  tXecM, 
and  the  two  divisions  of  i)  foiutderucii,  the  preceptive 
and  the  proliibitive.  The  lowest  on  the  scale, 
which  are  virtually  only  two,  are  subordinate 
varieties  of  the  two  powers  above  them,  affecting 
the  life  of  men,  and  not  the  entire  cosmos.  The 
two  great  powers,  the  creative  and  the  regal,  have 
their  unity  in  the  Logos.  They  are  otherwise  called 
iyaObrqi  and  i^oxxrla,  for  by  goodness  God  generated 
the  universe,  and  by  authority  He  rules  it.  Scripture 
represents  this  distinction  by  the  two  titles,  8e6t  and 
Kipwt.  Under  the  latter  power  is  ranked  the  puni- 
tive, for  it  is  the  business  of  a  ruler  to  punish  the 
guilty ;  but  tliis  is  not  inconsistent  with  goodness. 


'  the  oldest  [i.e.  the  highest  and  best]  of  the  graces,' 
for  punishment  is  intended  as  a  prevention  or  cor- 
rection of  sin. 

(i)  We  must  now  notice  a  very  difficult  question. 
What  was  the  relation  of  the  Divine  power*  to  God\ 
It  is  generally  said  that  Philo  is  here  involved  ia 
hopeless  contradiction,  sometimes  treating  the 
powers  merely  as  attributes,  sometimes  regarding 
them  as  distinct  persons.  Philo  himself  felt  that 
the  subject  was  obscure,  and  not  to  be  rashly 

r'cen  of  before  those  who  were  incapable  of 
oeophical  reflexion  (see,  especially,  dt  Saer.  Ab. 
it  Caini,  15  and  39  [i.  173  f.  and  189]).  The  most 
definite  statement  is  found  in  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  visit  of  the  three  men  to  Abraham. 
These  symbolized  the  Father  of  the  nniverse,  and 
His  two  oldest  and  nearest  powers,  the  creative 
and  the  regal.  These  present  to  the  seeing  intelli- 
gence a  mental  image,  now  of  one,  and  now  of 
three, — of  one,  whenever  the  soul,  being  perfectly 
purified,  presses  on  to  the  idea  which  is  muninglea 
and  complete  in  itself ;  but  of  three  when  it  is  un- 
able to  apprehend  the  self  -  existent  Being  from 
itself  alone,  but  apprehends  it  through  the  efiiects. 
That  the  triple  image  is  virtually  that  of  one  sub- 
ject is  apparent  not  only  from  allegorical  specu- 
lation, but  from  the  word  of  Scripture,  which 
represents  Abraham  as  addressing  his  visitors, 
not  as  three  but  as  one,  and  as  receiving  the 
promise  from  one  only  [de  Abr.  24  f.  [iL  18  If.]).  It 
IS  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  creative  and 
regal  powers  are  not  conceived  as  beings  distinct 
from  God,  bnt  only  as  answering  to  our  imperfect 
modes  of  apprehension,  while  to  a  true  perception 
both  are  lost  in  the  supreme  and  unbroken  unity 
of  God.  In  other  words,  our  highest  thought,  when 
it  penetrates  to  the  Divine  unity,  can  apprehend 
God  only  as  pure  Being ;  but,  when  we  view  Him 
through  the  variety  of  His  operations,  we  are 
oblig^  to  think  and  speak  of  certain  aspects  of 
that  Being.  An  instructive  analogy  is  furnished 
by  a  description  of  the  'p«wer'  in  the  wise  man. 
It  receives  various  names,  piety,  natural  philosophy, 
ethical,  political ;  and  the  wise  man  contains  these 
and  numberless  other  powers;  but  in  all  he  has 
one  and  the  same  etSot  [de  Ebriet.  22  [i.  370  f.]). 
Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  powers  are  spoken  of 
ooTlectively  as  equivalent  to  the  'invisible'  or 
'eternal  nature'  of  God.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  God  and  His  power  or  powers  are 
used  interchangeably.  Again,  there  are  several 
passages  in  which  the  powers  are  regarded  as 
predicates  of  God,  and  God  is  referred  to  as  Him- 
self being  or  doing  what  is  implied  by  their  several 
names. 

(e)  What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  powered 
They  are  not  intended,  as  is  so  often  said,  to  act 
as  personal  agents  who  can  take  the  place  of  God 
in  all  mundane  afiairs,  but  to  present  to  our  thought 
the  mode  in  which  we  may  conceive  of  the  Eternal 
Mind  as  acting  in  time  and  space;  or,  in  othei 
words,  they  are  not  meant  to  separate  God  from 
the  material  world,  but  to  bring  Him  into  contact 
with  it.  It  is  through  them  that  the  self-existent 
Being  jo  &r  or  ri  6r)  is  omnipresent,  having  filled 
the  universe  with  Himself.  He  '  stretches  them 
into  every  part,  as  we  may  stretch  our  mind  to  a 
speaker,  or  the  energies  of  our  souls  to  God.  It 
is  through  the  powers  that  God  'touches'  the 
soul ;  for  we  can  receive  only  a  broken  and  partial 
revelation.  The  passage  which  is  thought  to  prove 
decisively  the  separate  personaIi47  of  the  powers  is 
the  following:  if  iKth>rp  \oiirlai]  ykp  wim  lytpviinr 
o  Btbt,  ovK  iiparrbixerot  avrit'  o6  yip  ^»  Bifut  irelfio* 
Kal  rt<pvpi)jlyrit  CXijs  ^6ta>  rir  tS/ioya  itoi  iiaxipior, 
iXki,  rats  iffwudrms  Svyd/uaiv,  dv  frvp.oi'  duoiia  ai  lS4<u, 
Kartxp^'^o  ""P^s  ^4  yivos  (aaaroy  ■riff  hpitirrrovaaf 
Xo/Seio  iuop^ijo  (Sacrificant.  13  [ii.  261]).    Vet  even 
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here  it  is  God,  evidently  used  in  the  highest  sense, 
who  generated  the  universe,  and  the  powers  are 
really  '  ideas,'  which  impart  fonn  to  every  genus. 
God  did  not  touch  matter  Himself,  for  that  would 
imply  that  He  communicated  to  it  the  totality  of 
the  Uivine  Idea,  and  that  the  unireiae,  instead  of 
affording  fragmentary  glimpses  of  the  Divine 
thouglite,  was  a  complete  revelation  of  His  nature. 
Again,  it  is  quite  in  conformity  with  Fhilo's 
abundant  use  of  figurative  language  when  God 
and  His  powers  are  compared  to  a  sovereign  and 
his  attendant  bodyguard.  Similarly,  the  human 
jiind,  as  a  king,  has  its  bodyguard  of  attendant 
powers  ide  Miff  rat.  Abr.  31  [il  462],  and  several 
uther  passages) ;  and  the  passages  where  the  Divine 
puwers  Ugiire  most'dearly  as  separate  persons  may 
all  be  explained  as  instances  of  this  rhetorical  style. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  survey  these  in  detaiL 
Some  confusion  arises  also  because  expositors  are 
not  careful  to  separate  Philo's  literal  interpreta- 
tions from  his  allegorical.  Thus  the  three  visitors 
to  Abraham  might  literally  be  angels,  and  yet 
allegorically  mignt  be  designed  to  represent  God 
under  three  aspects  of  His  being.  A  different 
order  of  reflexion  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
creation  of  man.  The  words  'Let  us  make  man' 
point  to  a  plurality  of  persons.  These  words 
would  have  oeen  quite  intelligible  if  Philo  had 
looked  noon  all  the  Divine  powers  as  distinct 
persons ;  but  in  fact  he  feels  their  difficulty,  and 
det'lares  that  the  truest  reason  for  them  is  known 
to  God  only.  He  treats  of  them  in  four  passages 
of  considerable  length  {de  Mundi  Op.  24  [l  16  f.] ; 
Con/.  Ling.  3»-36  [L  430-433] ;  de  Fuga  et  Inv. 
13  f.  [i.  SS6]  ;  and  de  Mut.  Nom.  4  [i.  582  f.l) ;  and 
in  these  he  professes  to  give  only  a  plausihle  con- 
iecture.  One  distinction  ia  made  perfectly  clear. 
)Ian,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  creation,  has  been 
(lartly  formed  by  inferior  agenta,  whereas  the  whole 
cosmos,  heaven  and  earth  and  sea,  was  made  by 
the  architect  Himself,  without  the  co-operation 
of  others.  This  proves  condnsively  that  the  sub- 
ordinate agents,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  partial 
creation  of  man,  were  not  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  Divine  powers  which  were  exercised  in 
every  part  of  creation.  Man  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  that  he  is  liable  to  sin ;  and  therefore  God 
delegated  the  creation  of  man  in  part  to  others,  in 
order  that,  if  evil  arose,  it  might  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  Supreme  (roodness.  These  others  are 
angels,  and  angels  are  souls  flying  in  the  air,  and 
'  nnder-servants  of  God's  powers  {roit  iroSiaKdvovt 
airroi  run'  Svrineup  aiyytXovt,  de  Monarch.  iL  1  [ii. 
222]).  Nevertheless,  the^  are  themselves  spoken 
of  as  God's  powers.  This  apparent  inconsistency 
is  easily  explained.  All  objects  which  embodied 
a  rational  idea  might  be  spoken  of  as  powers; 
but  these  created  and  finite  manifestations  of 
Divine  thonght  in  the  elements,  in  all  the  lovely 
sights  of  nature,  and  in  pure  angelic  souls  in- 
habiting the  air,  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
inlinite  and  unbegotten  powers  which,  in  our 
iiiouem  language,  must  be  described  as  attributes 
of  iioA.  While,  however,  they  are  distinct  to  our 
thought  and  perception,  they  participate  in  the 
fiuiie  nature ;  for  it  is  only  tnrough  sharing  in  a 
Divine  idea  that  matter  ca,n  receive  the  impress 
of  rational  form,  or  souls  concentrate  in  them- 
selves the  characters  of  personality. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos. — (a)  At  the  head 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Divine  powers  was  the  Tx)go8. 
This  word  occasions  a  good  deal  of  diiiiculty  to 
interpreters  of  Philo,  owing  to  the  want  of  any 
precise  £nglish  equivalent.  It  denotes,  in  its 
highest  sense,  the  mind  itself,  but  more  especially 
the  rational  faculty.  Then  it  is  applied  to  anv 
rational  thought  or  idea  residing  witnin  the  mina, 
and  is  extended  to  any  relation  which  may  be 


rationally  conceived,  to  an  underlying  principle  M 
law,  for  instance,  of  numbers  or  harmony,  and  to 
the  meaning  of  anything.  Prom  this  it  passes  to 
aaj  kind  ot  outward  expression  of  some  thought 
or  idea,  partionlarly  in  spoken  or  written  language. 
Probably  its  best  representative  in  English  is 
'Thonght,'  a  word  which  has  some  approach  to 
the  same  variable  application. 

(b)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  cosmos  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  rational  forms  or  ideas ;  and, 
as  these  were  combined  in  one  harmonious  whole, 
they  constituted  one  cosmic  thought.  This  thonght 
was  the  highest  genus,  under  whioh  the  multitu- 
dinous ideas  took  rank  as  species;  or,  more  strictly, 
God,  as  pure  Being,  was  the  most  generic,  and  ma 
reason  or  thought  was  second.  The  Logos,  there- 
fore, regarded  as  a  Divine  power,  was  t£e  unitary 
principle  of  all  beneath  it.  It  was  by  virtue  m 
His  reason  that  God  was  both  ruler  and  good :  or, 
in  other  words,  creation  and  providence  were  boUi 
expressions  of  reason.  If  so,  a  rotrrbt  Kiaiun  mnst 
have  existed  in  the  mind  of  God  prior  to  the 
visible  world ;  and,  as  it  was  the  sum  of  the 
Divine  thoughts,  it  was  the  Logos  of  God.  '  The 
intelligible  cosmos,'  says  Philo,  'is  nothing  else 
than  God's  Logos,  when  he  is  already  engaged  in 
making  a  cosmos ;  for  neither  is  the  intelligible 
city  anything  else  than  the  reflexion  (XoYur/tit)  of 
the  architect  when  he  is  already  intending  to 
create  the  city'  {de  Mundi  Op.  o  [L  6]).  From 
this  point  of  view  the  Logos  is  the  supreme 
archetypal  idea  {iSia  rwr  IStuv),  which  by  its  im- 
press, as  of  a  seal,  on  matter  constitutes  the  visible 
universe.  Matter,  however,  was  inherently  incap- 
able of  retaining  what  was  once  impressed  upon  it; 
and  henoe  its  ideal  forms  were  forces  or  powers 
constantly  present  and  active,  and  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  law,  the  eternal  and  pervasive  law  of 
'  right  reason,'  which,  stretching  from  centre  to 
circumference,  was  a  bond  of  Uie  universe  that 
could  not  be  broken.  The  same  supreme  Logos 
appeared  in  man  as  the  moral  law,  enjoining  what 
was  right  and  forbidding  what  was  wrong.  Thus 
the  Logos,  the  intelligible  cosmos,  became  manifest 
in  the  universe,  where  it  dwelt  as  an  '  intelligent 
and  rational  nature,'  ministering  as  a  high  priest 
in  the  cosmic  temple  of  God. 

(e)  It  is  well  known  that  the  human  logns  waa 
divided  into  MiABern  and  rpofopudt,  and  that 
these  terms  were,  in  the  later  theology,  extended 
to  the  Logos  of  God.  Now  Philo,  while  familiar 
with  this  distinction  in  the  case  of  man,  never 
applies  to  God  the  technical  language  by  whidi 
it  was  described.  Henoe  it  is  sometimes  main- 
tained that  the  distinction  in  the  Divine  Logos 
was  absent  from  his  thought.  But  the  conception 
of  a  twofold  Logos  is  involved  in  the  account  whioh 
we  have  already  ^ven,  and  it  is  quite  explicitly 
recognized  by  Philo.  The  principal  passage  is 
in  the  Vita  Moiis,  iiL  13  [ii.  154],  where  it  is  said 
that  the  '  Logos  is  double  both  in  the  universe  and 
in  the  nature  of  man,'  and  the  former  is  divided 
into  that  which  relates  to  immaterial  ideas, 
and  that  which  relates  to  the  visible  objects  of 
the  perceptible  cosmos.  Nevertheless,  the  analogy 
between  man  and  God  was  incomplete ;  for  God 
had  no  organs  of  speech,  and  His  word  was  seen 
in  His  works,  and  not  heard  by  the  ears  (see, 
especially,  de  Migrat.  Abr.  9  [L  44.S  f.]).  Philo  may 
therefore  have  shrunk  from  adopting  the  usual 
terms,  as  one  of  them  suggested  anthropomorphic 
ideas. 

{d)  The  Logos,  as  the  sum  and  unity  of  the 
world  of  ideas,  was  identical  with  the  Divine 
reason ;  and  this  reason  was  not  an  essence  ex- 
traneous to  God,  by  sharing  in  which  God  became 
rational,  hut  was  a  mode  of  the  Divine  essence, 
and  in  no  way  broke  the  solitude  of  God  which 
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existed  prior  to  creation.  God,  however,  was 
more  than  reason  {xpelffaor  4}  wtUra  Xoyucii  ^tiaa. 
Fragments,  ii.  625) ;  and  therefore  it  was  poaeihle 
to  apprehend  the  Divine  reason,  though  none 
coula  reach  God  in  His  essence.  Since  thought 
may  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  tiie  mind,  the 
Logos,  as  the  cosmic  thought,  might  b«  conceived 
aa  produced  by  God,  and  in  this  aspect  ia  spoken 
of  under  the  figure  of  a  son,  wpta^irrarm  or  wpur6- 
yofos  Mt.  The  epithet  implies  that  there  were 
other  and  younger  sons ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to 
Philo's  view  of  God  as  i  wariip  rOr  SKm  or  rwv 
imay.  As  the  son  of  God,  the  firstborn  arche- 
typal idea,  which  by  its  impress  has  converted 
formless  matter  into  a  cosmos,  it  is  God's  image, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  rational  soul  in 
man  was  created.  Or,  in  another  figure,  it  is  the 
shadow  of  God,  disclosing  by  its  incidence  npon 
matter  the  rational  form  of  which  th«  substance 
is  invisible. 

(e)  It  is  now  apparent  in  what  sense  the  Logos 
was  conceived  as  mediator  between  God  and 
matter.  It  was  not  a  personal  demiurgns,  creat- 
ing, under  orders,  a  universe  which  God  Himself 
would  not  touch,  but  rather  the  effectual  Divine 
Thought,  through  which  God  made  His  own  work 
(tA  tStor  ffrfoy,  Quis  rer.  div.  her.  42  [L  6021),  im- 
pressing it,  like  a  seal,  ujK>n  matter.  As  the 
nidden  Reason  of  God,  it  is  eternal ;  as  tiie  ob- 
iective  Thought  of  God,  impressed  upon  matter,  it 
has  come  into  existence.  As  essentially  Divine,  it 
might  be  spoken  of,  but  only  imperfectly  {iw  Kara- 
as  God  {de  Somn.  L  39  [L  656]) ;  and  once 
It  is  described  as  i  Seirtpot  9tit  [FragnmUs,  iL  625). 
This  we  can  understand,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
matter  was  not  regarded  as  simply  put  into  shape, 
and  then  left  to  itself,  but  its  oosmic  form  was  the 
living  presence  of  Divine  thought,  the  sum  of  all 
that  man  could  truly  apprehend  of  Gk>d,  though  he 
could  rise  to  the  Imowfedge  that  Reason  was  not 
exhaustive  of  Being,  but  traasoendent  beyond  it 
was  the  eternal  Cause,  whose  easenee  was  un- 
knowable. 

(/)  Philo,  following  tiie  Old  Testament,  fre- 
quently refers  to  Wisdom,  In  many  passages  this 
IS  identified  with  the  Logos.  In  others  uie  two 
terms  are  distinguished ;  and  it  is  « little  perplex- 
ing to  find  that  their  mutual  relations  are  inverted. 
Wisdom  being  the  fountain  of  the  Logos,  and  the 
Logos  being  the  fountain  of  Wiadoin.  Probably 
the  difficulty  may  be  resolved  bgr  the  difference 
between  the  imiversal  and  the  particular.  Human 
reason  or  wisdom,  distributed  among  many  souls, 
flows  from  the  supreme  Wisdom  or  Reason,  which 
•re  identical  with  one  another  in  either  the  higher 
or  the  lower  sphere.  The  term  Wisdom  is  almost 
always  used  m  relation  to  man,  and  is  more  ap- 
plicable than  Logos  to  some  forms  of  character  and 
attainment ;  but  the  latter  term  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, both  on  account  of  its  ^UUosopnical  associa- 
tions, and  perhaps  owing  to  Philo's  preference  for 
a  masculine  substantive. 

Another  word  which  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  Logos  is  wnviM.  This  occasionally  denotes  '  air 
in  motion ' ;  but  in  its  higher  sense  it  b  identical 
with  Logos.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  used  only  in 
connexion  with  men,  and  under  the  suggestion  of 
some  passage  of  Scripture. 

The  cosmical  Thought  neoeasarily  contained  a 
multitude  of  snberdinate  thoughts  or  logoi.  This 
Stoical  doctrine  was  fully  adopted  by  PhUo,  who 
used  the  word  logoi  as  synonymous  with  the 
Platonic  ideas,  the  powers  which  oonstitnted  the 
essence  of  things.  In  relation  to  man  they  are 
'  the  right  words  of  wisdom,'  seen  with  the  eyes 
of  the  soul,  ethical  ideas  or  laws,  the  heavouy 
manna  by  which  the  soul  is  fed. 

{g)  The  question  of  the  pmrmmalit^  of  the  Logos 


is  one  beset  with  difficulty,  and  consequently 
receives  conflicting  answers.  It  may  be  main- 
tained that  Philo  regarded  it  as  a  person,  that  lie 
did  not  BO  regard  it,  or  that  he  vacillated  illogicsvlly 
between  the  two  conceptions.  The  doctrine  hitberts 
laid  down  does  not  involve  the  attribute  of  per- 
sonality. Large  allowance  must  be  made  for 
Philo's  excessive  love  of  poetical  personification. 
Laughter  is  the  ideal  son  of  God,  and  the  graces  art 


'  spear-bearer,'  and  a  '  champion.'  This  use  of  irar- 
sonification  is  largely  suggested  by  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  of  the  persons  in  Genesis,  who 
represent  ideas,  including  the  Logos.  Passages 
where  such  figures  are  employed  could  hardly 
induce  any  one  to  ascribe  personality  to  the  Logos ; 
but  they  may  warn  us  to  be  very  careful  in  other 
passages  where  the  figurative  meaning  vt  not  so 
obvious.  We  must  briefly  survey  the  arguments 
which  have  most  weight.  The  Logos  is  the  image 
of  God  and  the  archetype  of  man :  could  this  Be 
true  of  anything  but  a  person  ?  The  answer  must 
depend  on  the  writer's  style  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  is  clearly  revealed  in  bis  treat- 
ment of  the  number  seven.  This  number  is  the 
<  image '  of  God,  and  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  the 
very  essence  of  the  Logos.  It  is  everywhere  im- 
pressed npon  creation.  There  are  seven  stars  in 
the  Pleiades  and  in  the  Bear.  There  are  seven 
planets.  There  are  seven  zones  marking  the  divi- 
sions of  the  sky.  There  are  seven  days  in  the 
week,  determined  by  the  changes  of  tne  moon. 
The  same  law*  extends  to  man.  The  head  has 
seven  essential  parts — two  eyes,  two  ears,  two 
nostrils,  and  the  mouth.  We  need  not  givefnrther 
details.  In  brief,  the  number  seven  is  a  mirror  in 
which  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe  is 
manifested  (see  especially  de  Mundi  Op.  30  ir. 
[L  21£];  Leg.  AU.  L  4,  6  fi-  deDeeal.  -21 

[iL  108]).  Tms  presents  to  us  in  a  very  striking 
way  the  mode  in  which  Philo  conceived  that  the 
Divine  Thought  was  impressed  npon  matter,  and 
became  there  an  image  of  its  originator.  Regardel 
as  the  archetype  of  nnman  reason,  the  Logos  is 
dmply  the  rational  power  of  God,  Inr  participation 
in  whidi  man  becomes  rational.  'The  suppliant 
Logos'  (i  Ixinit  \6yot)  is  sometimes  the  suppliant 
cry  of  men ;  and  once,  where  it  ia  represented  as 
standing  between  God  and  creation,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  one  and  the  suppliant  of  the  other,  it 
seems  clearly  to  mean,  in  a  ngnre,  the  cry  '  of  the 
mortal  pining  always  for  the  incormptiue,'  seek- 
ing for  uie  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  idea 
(Qui*  rer.  div.  her.  42  [L  501  f.]).  Whether  the 
titie  ropdcXirrat  is  ever  applied  to  the  Logos  is  at 
least  doubtful ;  if  it  is  so  at  all,  it  is  only  to  the 
Logos  as  identified  with  the  cosmos.  The  passage* 
which  are  most  relied  on  as  proving  the  personality 
of  the  Logos  are  those  in  which  the  term  'angel' 
is  applied  either  to  it  or  to  the  logoi.  Of  toes* 
there  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  consider  them  here  one  hj  one. 
The  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  all  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  Philo's  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation.  The  angels  of  the  Old  'Testament 
become  in  this  system  Divine  thoughts,  just  as  the 
patriarchs,  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  other  persons, 
nave  fixed  symbolical  meanings  attached  to  them. 
As  we  might  expect  in  dealing  with  such  a  vision- 
ary world,  Philo's  language  is  not  always  quits 
conastent  and  clear ;  but,  with  a  little  care, 
passage  will  yield  its  allegorical  sense,  and  ww 
save  us  from  the  necessity  of  forcing  on  PhUo  the 
absurd  supposition  th»t  the  great  cosmic  Thought 
of  God  was  a  soul  flying  in  the  air,  that  Jacob 
literally  wrestled  with  tnis  unciroumscribed  and 
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incorporeal  power,  and  that  ordinary  men  eat 
sbowers  of  angels.  The  Soriptnre  is  accnstomed 
to  describe  heavenly  yisitations  under  the  name  of 
angels;  but  these,  when  applied  to  the  Tarions 
characters  represented  by  the  persons  whom  they 
visited,  symbolize  the  Divine  thoughts,  precepts, 
or  laws  which  come  with  their  heavenly  messages 
to  the  sooL  We  may  be  permitted  to  sum  up  in 
words  which  have  been  used  elsewhere:  'The 
Logos  is  the  Thought  of  God,  dwelling  mbjectively 
in  the  infinite  Mind,  planted  oat  and  made  ob- 
jective in  the  universe.  The  ooemoa  is  a  tissue  of 
rational  forces,  which  images  the  beauty,  the 
power,  the  goodness  of  its  primeval  fountain.  The 
reason  of  man  is  this  same  rational  force  entering 
into  consciousness,  and  held  by  each  in  proportion 
to  the  truth  and  variety  of  his  thonghts ;  and  to 
follow  it  is  the  law  of  righteous  living.  Each  form 
which  we  can  differentiate  as  a  distinct  species, 
each  rule  of  conduct  which  we  can  treat  as  an 
injunction  of  reason,  is  itself  a  Logos,  one  of  those 
innumerable  thoughts  or  laws  into  which  the 
universal  Thought  may,  through  self-reflexion,  be 
resolved.  Thus,  wherever  we  turn,  these  Words, 
which  are  really  Works  of  God,  confront  ns,  and 
lift  our  minds  to  that  uniting  and  cosmic  Thought 
which,  though  comprehending  them,  is  itself  de- 
pendent, and  tells  us  of  that  impenetrable  BEtNa 
from  whose  inexhaustible  fulness  it  comes,  of 
whose  perfections  it  is  the  shadow,  and  whose 
splendours,  too  dazzling  for  all  but  the  purified 
intuitions  of  the  highest  souls,  it  at  once  suggests 
and  veils'  (Dmmmond,  Philo  JucUeut,  ii  p.  ^73). 

8.  The  higher  reltUions  of  man,  and  the  ethical 
principles  which  retted  upon  them. — (a)  The  Logos 
was  the  archetype  of  human  reason ;  and  ttua 
reason  was  the  true  generic  man,  made  according 
to  the  image  of  Gm,  and  not  yet  divided  into 
species,  which  arose  with  the  '  moulded '  man,  who 
participated  in  quality,  consisted  of  body  and  soul, 
was  man  or  woman,  and  naturally  mortal.  We 
have  seen  that  Philo  believed  in  the  pre-existenoe 
of  the  soul ;  but  how  he  reconciled  this  doctrine 
with  the  biblical  account  of  the  creation  of  man  is 
not  apparent.  The  first  man,  having  proceeded 
more  directly  from  God,  was  the  most  perfect, 
while  his  descendants,  who  spmag  from  men, 
underwent  continual  degeneration.  Adam  himself 
made  a  wrong  choice,  being  led  astray  by  woman, 
sensation,  which  acted  nnoer  the  seduction  of  the 
serpent,  pleasure.  But  participation  in  the  original 
type  of  humanity  was  never  lost.  Man  was  the 
true  temple  of  God,  and  none  was  so  base  as  never 
to  be  visited  with  noble  thoughts.  The  highest 
form  of  this  visitation  was  prophecy,  which  came 
only  to  the  wise  and  good,  wno  in  momenta  of 
ecstasy  were  possessed  by  God,  and  spoke  nothing 
of  their  own.  The  knowledge  of  grand  ideals, 
combined  with  the  power  of  wrong  choicer  made 
man  a  moral  and  responsible  being;  and  Philo 
deals  so  abundantly  with  ethical  questions  that  it 
is  possible  to  gather  his  unsystematic  ntteranoes 
into  some  sort  of  orderly  anangement. 

(i)  The  supreme  end  of  human  life  is  iMtuitorUt, 
and  this  consiste  of  '  the  practice  of  perfect  virtue 
in  a  perfect  life'  {Quod  det.  pot.  in*.  17  [L  203]). 
But,  while  virtue  should  be  followed  for  ito  own 
sake,  it  is  something  higher  to  follow  it  for  the 
sake  of  honouring  and  pleasing  God.  He  is  the 
perfect  good ;  and  to  follow  Him,  and  find  refuge 
with  Him,  is  eternal  life  {M  aUiriot),  while  &• 
partnre  from  Him  is  death  ^de  Fuga  et  Invent. 
15  [i.  657]).  The  supreme  evil,  then,  is  tptXavrla, 
otherwise  described  as  fitym>Mvxla,  if4fitai,  or 
i/taSla.  This  ignorance  is  a  forgettolness  of  our 
indebtedness  to  Grod,  to  whom  alone  it  is  congru- 
ous to  say  '  mine ' ;  and  '  whoever  dares  to  say 
that  anything  is  his  own  shall  be  written  down  a 


slave  for  all  eternity'  {Leij.  All.  iii.  70  [i.  126]). 
The  conditions  of  responsibility  are,  first,  the 
possession  of  a  twofold  nature,  inclining  respec- 
tively to  the  eternal  and  the  transient;  conse- 
quently the  power  of  choice  between  alternatives ; 
and,  tnirdly,  a  knowledge  of  the  better  and  the 
worse,  which  is  given  by  tlie  conscience.  It  is 
man's  bodily  constitution  that  renders  him  liable 
to  sin ;  for  the  body,  being  phenomenal,  is  opposed 
to  the  eternal,  and  sin  consists  of  a  preference  for 
the  transient  and  partial  instead  of  the  eternid 
and  universal.  The  body,  accordingly,  is  a  prison, 
a  tomb,  or  a  foreign  land,  which  impedes  the 
reason  in  the  pursuit  of  ite  true  end.  Pleasure 
{■^or^),  one  of  the  irrational  passions,  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  brings  mind  and  sensation  togetlier ; 
and  it  is  the  desire  for  pleasure  that  leads  us  into 
moral  eviL  'EriBvula  is  generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  the  desire  '  for  absent  tilings  which  are 
looked  upon  as  good,  but  are  not  truly  so,'  such  as 
food  and  drink,  wealth,  glory,  power.  From  this 
source  all  public  and  private  wrongs  have  sprung. 
Nevertheless,  Philo  distinctly  disapproves  of  asceti- 
cism. '  If,'  he  says,  '  yon  see  any  one  not  taking 
food  and  drink  at  the  proper  time,  or  declining 
the  use  of  baths  and  ointmente,  or  neglecting 
covering  for  his  body,  or  sleeping  on  the  ground 
and  keeping  an  uncomfortable  bouse,  and  then 
from  these  tilings  counterfeiting  temperance,  take 
compassion  on  his  error,  and  wow  him  the  true 
way  of  temperance'  [Quod  det. pot.  int.  7  [i.  196]). 
If  we  perfect  man  reaches  a  stete  of  drd0«a,  this 
is  only  a  deliverance  from  the  sway  of  the  irra- 
tional passions  through  the  joyous  energy  of  love 
and  trust.  As  the  end  of  man's  probation,  Philo 
expected  tlie  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  The 
Israelites  would  be  gathered  together  into  their 
own  land ;  but  there  is  no  dear  recognition  of  a 
Messiah,  still  lees  of  any  identification  of  him  with 
the  Logos.  The  punishment  of  sin  is  a  living 
death,  and  the  final  reward  of  virtue  is  to  have 
the  Divine  Spirit  of  wisdom  within,  and  to  hold 
oommunion  with  the  Unbegotten  and  Eternal. 

iv.  Philo's  Influence  on  Christian  Writers. 
— The  interest  which  is  felt  by  Christian  theologians 
in  the  writings  of  Philo  is  due  not  only  to  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  Hellenistic  thought  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  but  still  more  to  the  wide  influence 
which  they  exerted  on  the  development  of  Christian 
theology.  The  beginning  of  this  influence  is  some- 
times traced  in  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the 
Fourth  Grospel.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  set 
forth  in  the  Prologue  has  several  points  of  contact 
with  Philo's,  and  through  the  remainder  of  the 
Gospel  many  other  parallels  have  been  pointed  out. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  obvious  quotation,  and  the 
s^le  of  the  author  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Philo.  His  vocabulary  too  is  strikingly  different, 
as  any  one  may  see  by  looking  through  Siegfried's 
'  Glossarium  Philoneum,'  which  fills  more  than  83 
pages  of  his  Philo  von  Alexandria  (pp.  47-131).  A 
few  examples  of  classes  of  words,  taken  at  random, 
may  be  given.  Philo  is  fond  of  compounds  with 
Svs;  having  28  words  of  this  kind ;  the  Gospel  has 
none.  Philo  has  40  compounds  with  ti- ;  the  Gospel 
has  only  2  quite  common  words.  Philo  has  73 
compounds  with  ix-,  not  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Gospel,  though  the  latter  has  14  such  compounds, 
nearly  aU  very  common  words.  Philo  has  67  com- 
poimas  with  ^c-  which  are  not  in  the  Gospel,  the 
Gospel  having  11  ordinary  words.  If  the  writer 
was  versed  in  tne  writings  of  Philo,  it  is  strange  that 
he  has  not  even  inadvertently  borrowed  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  his  characteristic  vocabulary. 
Even  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  the  character- 
istic phraseology  is  wanting  in  the  Gospel :  roXwi- 
rviuis,  i  ipHTiyeis  roC  0foO  \iyos,  i  ro/itii,  vptvP&raTet 
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tUira  ivBpwirof,  iireiK6viaiui,  rapiStiyixa,  ISta  rue 
ISe&y,  ipx^Tvret  lS4a,  i  raijrit  Kdvpun,  riros  roO  4k 
T&p  Ide&p  Kda/iov,  irt^payli,  xof^^rfip,  iTKtk  Btov,  Stirtpot 
9t6i.  We  may  farther  observe  that  the  miiltitade 
of  philosophical  terms  descriptive  of  God  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  Gospel.  In  reading  the  valuable 
collection  of  parallels  made  hy  Professor  Julius 
Grill  (Untersuchungen  iiber  cRe  Entitekung  det 
vierten  Evangeliums,  Erster  Teil,  1902,  pp.  106- 
138),  where  the  Greek  text  of  Philo  is  fnOy  pre- 
sented, one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
marked  difference  in  the  style  ana  phraseology  of 
the  two  writers.  Amid  many  interesting  resem- 
blances of  thought,  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  similar  religious  and  philosophical  atmosphere, 
there  are  some  striking  contrasts ;  and,  in  the  few 
cases  where  the  same  words  are  used,  the  identity 
may  be  explained  without  the  hypothesis  of  direct 
literary  dependence.  These  facts  show  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rosemblances 
may  be  due  to  the  common  stock  of  ideas  which 
belonged  to  tlioughtfnl  men  at  that  time.  There 
are  two  lines  of  evidence  which  strengthen  the  pro- 
bability that  this  may  b«  the  case.  First,  Philo 
himself  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Pales- 
tinian interpretation.  For  particulars  see  Sieg- 
fried, Philo  von  Alexandria,  p.  146  ff.,  and  Bemhard 
Ritter,  Philo  und  die  Halaeha :  Eine  vtrgleichende 
Studie  unter  steter  Beriicksichtigung  des  Josephus, 
1879.  Secondly,  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
also  contain  a  number  of  parallels  to  Philo's  exposi- 
tion ;  and,  although  we  cannot  prove  that  the 
writers  of  tliese  books  had  not  reaa  Philo,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  coincidences  are  due  to  the 
general  drift  of  thought.  Even  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels furnish  some  striking  resemblances  in  phrase- 
ology and  sentiment.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
approach  Philo  more  nearly,  and  even  contain  ex- 
amples of  allegorical  interpretation.  It  is  perhaps 
more  surprising  to  find  that  the  Epistle  of  James 
has  many  words  and  figures,  allusions  and  precepts, 
in  common  with  PhiM,  and  that  the  two  writers 
agree  in  some  of  their  doctrines,  both  in  substance 
and  in  the  mode  of  presenting  them.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  betrays  an  obvious 
affinity  with  the  Alexandrian  school ;  and  yet,  even 
in  his  case,  we  cannot  prove  a  direct  dependence 
upon  Philo,  See  particnlats,  and  other  works  re- 
ferred to,  in  Siegfried,  and  in  Anathon  Aall, 
Geschichte  der  Logosidee  in  der  ehrittlichen  Littera- 
tur,  1899,  who  assumes  a  more  direct  dependence 
upon  Philo  than  seems  securely  established  by  the 
evidence.  On  the  wide  prevalence  of  a  Logos- 
doctrine  in  the  Ist  cent.,  ana  its  connexion,  through 
the  mediation  of  Stoicism,  with  the  old  Egyptian 
theology,  see  many  interesting  particulars  in  R. 
Keitzenatein's  Zu>e%  religionage»cKichtliche  Fragen 
nach  unf/edruckten  griechitehen  Texten  der  Stratt- 
burger  Bibliothek,  1901. 

\Vhen  we  pass  from  the  New  Testament,  the  con- 
nexion with  Philo  gradually  beoomesmore  and  more 
obvious,  especially  through  the  predomLoance  of 
that  vicious  mode  of  interpretation  of  which  he 
made  such  extensive  use.  This  is  seen  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  follows  some  of  the 
principal  rules  of  allegory.  It  is  still  further  ex- 
eniplihed  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  where 
the  whole  false  system  is  fully  established.  The 
Ai)ologist,  moreover,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
has  many  points  of  agreement  with  Philo,  which 
are  wholly  wanting  in  St.  John ;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  improbable  that  a  philosopher  had  studied  the 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  sage.  Similar  appear- 
ances are  presented  by  the  works  of  other  apologists, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus.  When  we  come 
to  the  great  Alexandrian  writers,  Clement  and 
Origen,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt; 
for  they  expressly  refer  to  him.  They  inherit  from 


him  the  rules  of  allegorical  interpretation,  and  an 
dependent  on  him  in  some  of  their  important  doc> 
trinal  statements.  Eusebins  frequently  quotes  him, 
and  borrows  his  doctrines  and  interpretations;  and 
he  was  read  even  in  the  West,  for  Ambrose  makes 
ample  use  of  him,  and  sometimes  transfers  his  veiy 
words,  in  a  Latin  translation,  to  his  own  pages, 
Jerome,  too,  is  familiar  with  his  writings,  and 
avails  himself  especially  of  his  interpretations  «i 
scriptural  names,  though  sometimes  correcting 
him.  It  was  probably,  for  the  most  part,  througn 
Jerome  that  these  explanations  passed  on  to  other 
Latin  Fathers.  See  the  whole  subject  treated  by 
Siegfried,  p.  303  ff.,  where  other  works  are  referred 
to.  This  widely  spread  knowledge  of  his  writings 
shows  the  high  estimation  in  whidi  Philo  was  held; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  place  him  among  the 
world's  great  original  thinkers.  To  class  him,  as 
ancient  writers  did,  with  Plato,  must  seem  to  ns  an 
absurd  exaggeration  of  his  powers.  His  system  of 
interpretation,  borrowed  indeed  but  extended  and 
popularized  by  him,  may  have  helped  for  a  time 
to  save  the  reverence  due  to  the  Scriptures,  bat 
was  in  its  ultimate  effect  purely  mischievotu,  hiding 
the  real  beauties  of  the  ancient  records,  and  re- 
ducing Revelation  to  a  fantastic  puzzle.  But  he 
gave  eloquent  expression  to  a  great  movement  of 
thought,  and  prepared  a  sort  of  philosophical 
mould  in  which  the  fluid  doctrines  of  Christianity 
could  acquire  consistency  and  shape;  and  amid  his 
tedious  interpretations  tnere  are  splendid  flashes  of 
spiritual  thought,  while  his  ethical  teaching  reaches 
an  exalted  punty,  without  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  sober  sense,  and  is  always  flushed  with  the  hues 
of  religious  faith,  and  reverence  for  the  Will  and 
Spirit  of  God. 

LtriRATDU,— In  the  toregofaig  article  only  the  meet  Im- 
portant reterenoea  have  been  given ;  tor  the  opinions  of  Philo 
we  ooUeoted  tiom  luofa  a  number  of  paaaage*  that  the  com- 
pete ivferenoea  would  ooeupy  an  undue  amount  of  apaoe. 
ThevwUllM  found  In  the  present  author's  work,  PAiJo  Jmcnu: 
or  tnt  JtwSik-AIexandrian  PhiUuophy  in  iU  Daxlojment  and 
Completion,  2  vola.,  London,  1888,  where  also  there  ii  a  much 
fuller  diaouaaion  of  controverted  poiDt&  In  addition  to  worln 
already  referred  to,  it  may  be  aumdent  to  mention  the  fbllow- 
ing :  August  OtrSrer,  PhOo  und  die  alexandriniMeht  TheonpMe, 
18S1 ;  August  Ferdinand  Diihne,  Getekiehiliehe  Dantelhing  dtr 
jiidieeh-abxaTUlTiniechtn  Beligiom-Philoiophie,  1834 ;  Friedilcb 
Keferatein,  PhU&t  Lekrt  von  den  nSttUehen  MitUlvmten,  18M ; 
Zeller,  Die  Philompkie  der  Qrieehen  in  Hirer  gteehiehtHAen 
SntvUdvnf,  01.  Thl  2  Abtfa.  1881 ;  Henry  Soulier,  La  Doctrine 
du  Logoe  tka  PhiUm  d^AUxandrte,  1876 ;  Anathon  Aall,  Oet- 
chiehte  der  Logoridee  in  der  grieehieehen  Philoeopkie,  1896. 
A  fuller  bibliography  may  be  consulted  In  Sobiirer,  GJV*  liL 
642  ff.  An  interesting  FtorOegium  PhUonit  Iiaa  been  collected 
and  published  by  Mr,  a  O.  Honteflore  in  the  JQR  [April  ISH 
rU.  pp.  481-646.  JaMKS  DBDIUIOIID. 
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83 1.  Condosioo. 

L  Object.— 1.  The  object  of  Textnal  Critieiam 
ts  to  recover  the  iptiasima  verba  of  the  docn- 
mento  of  which  the  NT  is  oompoaed,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  to  modem  readers  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  form  in  vhich  they  left  their  anthers' 
bands.  This  definition  is  based  on  the  aasamp- 
tion  that  all  the  copies  of  the  different  books 
we  possess,  whether  in  Greek  or  in  a  transla- 
tion, are  capable  of  being  traced  back  in  the  last 
resort  to  one  and  the  same  original.  The  assomp- 
tion  is  a  natural  one,  and  not  to  be  surrendered 
without  very  cogent  reason.  Still  we  cannot  ex- 
clade  the  possibility  that  any  particular  book  may 
have  been  onrrent  from  Apostolic  times  in  two 
closely  related  but  distinct  forms.  St«  Paul  may, 
ax  Lightfoot  suggested,*  have  issued  a  second 
edition  of  his  Epiiitle  to  the  Romans.  St.  Luke 
may,  as  Blass  maintains,  have  issued  two  editions, 
botii  of  his  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts.  The  pheno- 
mena presented  oy  the  text  of  St.  Mark,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  last  twelve  verses  but  throughout 
tlie  Gospel,  may  need  the  same  hypothesLs  for  their 
a<1equate  solution.t  In  such  cases  the  task  of  the 
critic  becomes  still  more  delicate.  He  has  to  dis- 
entangle and  present  distinctly  not  one  original 
but  two,  whidi  were  once  current  side  by  side, 
but  which  have  in  the  course  of  time  been  blended 
together,  in  almost  inextricable  confusion,  in  all 
our  extant  authorities. 

2.  From  this  definition  of  the  object  which  all 
textual  critics  alike  have  before  them  two  conse- 
quences follow,  to  which  it  will  not  be  superfluous, 
judging  from  Uie  past  history  of  the  science,  to 
call  attention  before  we  pass  on. 

The  first  is  this.  There  is  at  present,  and  there 
must  remain,  room  for  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion.  We  mast  be  cardnil  not  to  arrogate  to 
the  form  of  text  which  we  ourselves  prefer  an 
exclusive  right  to  represent  the  true '  word  of  God.' 

*  See  the  papers  by  him  and  by  Hort,  reprinted  from  the 
JtunuU  of  FhlMogy  In  BibtiaU  Buay,  pp.  £87-874. 
t  See  Blaas,  TextbritUeh*  BemerkumgeH  jv  Marbu. 
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The  necessity  for  this  caution  is  perhaps  not  so 
great  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Gnesbacn-*  The 
appeal  made  in  a  recent  pamphlet  by  the  leading 
suj^porter  of  one  of  the  two  rival  schools  of  Textuiu 
Criticism  to  a  standard  which  has  yet  to  be  fixed 
is  a  most  hopeful  sign.t 

The  second  consequence  which  follows  from  our 
definition  of  the  object  of  Textnal  Critioiam  is  this. 
As  all  textual  critics  are  engaged  on  one  and  the 
same  sacred  study,  and  are  fellow-workers  to  a 
common  end,  they  will  do  well  to  take  special 

Eains  to  cultivate  mutual  respect.  It  is  strange, 
ut  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  the  study  of 
Textual  Criticism  seems  to  have  a  peculiarly  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  temper.  The  virulence 
with  which  Walton,  Mill,  Griesbaoh,  and  Lach- 
mann  were  assailed,  not  to  speak  of  more  recent 
examples,  is  a  deep  stain  on  the  annals  of  the 
study.; 

ii.  Materials. — 8.  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  describe  at  length  the  ma* 
tenals  available  for  the  Textual  Criticism  of  NT. 
In  part  they  are  dealt  with  under  separate  heads 
(see  A,  K,  B,  C,  D,  Arabic  Version,  etc.).  For  a 
complete  list  (and  for  purposes  of  reference  any- 
thing short  of  a  complete  list  is  unsatisfactory)  the 
student  must  be  referred  to  the  recognized  store- 
houses of  information,  «.g.  Tregelles,  voL  L  of 
Home's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  revised 
1856,  by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  Prolegomena 
to  Titehendorf,  ed.  C.  R.  GrM^ory,  1884-M; 
Scrivener's  Introduetion  to  the  Oritvsiim  of  the 
New  Tettament*,  1894,  revised  by  £.  Miller  and 
others;  Gregory,  Textkritik  dee  Neuen  Tetta- 
mentet,  Leipzig,  1900.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  ii 
had  been  asceortained  at  the  time  of  publication, 
was  collected  in  two  great  critical  editions. 

4.  The  edition  by  llschendorf,  ed.  viiL  1869-72, 
is  at  present  indispensable  for  students,  but  it 
needs  throughout  to  be  oarefolly  checked  and 
supplemented.  The  edition  of  Tregelles  (1857-79) 
is  no  less  a  marvel  of  patient  accuracy.  Unforta- 
nately,  the  first  two  Gospels  were  issued  befoi* 
the  discovery  of  K,  and,  though  the  evidence  ia 
supplied  in  an  Appendix  issued  by  Hort  and 
Streane  after  the  author's  death,  it  is  awkward 
to  use.  The  statement  of  the  evidence  is,  how- 
ever, given  with  great  clearness.  And  the  method 
adopted — a  deliberate  limitation  of  the  anthoritiea, 
whose  evidence  was  to  be  represented,  to  the  nndai 

*  See  the  Prolegomena  to  Us  second  edition.  Sect  L  I S,  p. 
xlrt  (ed.  London,  1809],  ean.  *  Deinde  non  ideo  verbrni  IM 
mutator,  qnia  in  textu  Tolgari  unum  alterumre  vocabnlam 
deletur  ant  addltnr  aot  oun  alio  permutatur.  Quod  hebndoe 
magis  qnam  latino  nomlna  »«ibuiu  Dei  appellare  aolent,  oon- 
tlnetur  ssnsu  Scriptum  aaora ;  non  antem  ita  In  ipsia  syllabia 
atque  Uteris  oonalstit,  nt  mutato  (ob  gravissimas  rationes  et 
auctoritates,  so  salvo  sensu)  vocabulo  quodam,  ipaum  Del 
verbum,  boo  est  doctrina  Christi  ao  Apostolorum,  perest 
Nulla  emendatio  a  recentiorlbua  editoribns  tentota  ullam  Scrip- 
tune  soars  dootrinam  Immatat  aut  evertit;  paooa  «»ti-nm 
sententiarum  ofBciunt.  Ad  has  posteriorea  quod  attinet, 
tenendum  porro  est,  pilnclpium,  ut  aiunt,  peti  A  lis,  qm 
rerbum  Del  ob  editors  mutori  existiment  Nempa  boo  est  id 
ipsum,  da  quo  dispntator,  utrum  acilicet  lectio  Tulgarium 
ediUonnm,  an  rero  lectio  aliorum  ao  meliorum  oodicum, 
genuina  sit  rerbi  dirini  pots.  Nemo  ttoque  vertum  Dei  sa 
defendere  ideo  jactet,  quia  textum  Elseririaoum  tuetur.  Nam 
aqito  jure  ii,  qui  monuscriptorum  oodloum  textum  defendunt, 
dicere  possent,  verbi  divini  mtegritatem  a  aa  ptopugnaii  contra 
corruptorum  interpolationea.' 

t  See  The  Textual  Conf  nnwmr  Ofut  tA«  Twmtitth  Ctntury,  by 
Edward  Miller,  H.  A.,  p.  24 : '  llius  I  snbmit  my  case  to  all  the 
learned  in  Christendom.  When  I  speak  ot  the  Traditional  Text, 
I  mean  that  recension  ot  the  Received  Text  which  shall  ulU- 
matel,v  be  settled  by  the  voicte  of  Christendom  upon  aa  ex- 
haustive examination  of  all  the  evidence  in  existence.  My  own 
Commentary,  so  far  aa  it  goes,  is  meant  to  be  a  contribution 
towards  such  a  settlement. 

'  Accordingly,  neither  doea  my  theory  consdoosly  orerrida 
tact*,  nor  must  my  expressions  be  taken  to  be  dogmatic,  when 
convenience  in  writing  leads  me  to  drop  hypothetical  lon- 

^siea  Trstcellea,  Aeemmt      tk»  PrinUd  T*xt,  pp.  lU-lU 

234-358. 
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MSS,  a  few  select  cursives,  all  the  Versions,  and 
the  Fathers  np  to  Eusebius — has  a  real  advantage, 
as  it  concentrates  attention  on  that  period  in  uie 
history  of  the  text  about  which  there  is  room  for 
serious  difference  of  opinion.* 

Editions  which  aim  at  giving  only  a  selection  of 
readings  snch  as  Baljon's  (1898)  are  radically  on- 
satisfactory.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value 
of  any  authority  in  any  single  book  without  study- 
ing the  whole  of  its  readings  through  that  book. 

Editions  such  as  that  published  by  K  Nestle  at 
Stuttgart  in  1899  are  convenient  as  indicating  con- 
cisely the  diS'erences  between  the  most  important 
among  recent  critical  editors,  but  do  not  profess 
to  give  the  grounds  on  which  their  judgments  are 
based.  A  Textttal  Commentary  tipon  the  Holy 
Gospels,  edited  by  E.  Miller  largely  mm  materials 
collected  by  the  late  Bean  Borgon,  of  whidi 
part  i.  (Mt  1-14)  appeared  in  1899,  will  afford  a 
useful  index  to  the  Gospel  references  to  be  found 
in  the  Fathers  down  to  the  latest  period.  This  list 
is  based  directly  on  the  indexes  compiled  with 
enormous  labour  by  Dean  Burgon,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  has  not  apparently  been 
supplemented  by  reference  to  other  sources,  e.g. 
Tregelles,  or  Hort  in  the  Notes  on  Select  Read- 
ings in  his  Appendix.  It  needs,  besides,  and  will 
no  doubt  in  due  course  receive,  careful  sifting. 
Scholars,  however,  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  the 
labour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  its  preparation. 

It  is  only  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Miller's  judg- 
ment on  tne  drawback  to  the  nse  of  Patristic 
evidence  from  the  nncritical  character  of  the 
current  editions  of  their  works  t  must  be  checked 
in  the  light  of  Barnard's  edition  of  the  Quis 
dives  saivetwr,  and  his  account  of  'The  Biblical 
Text  of  Clement  of  Alexandria'  in  Cambridge 
Texts  and  Studies,  v.  2  and  6.  Nestle  also  has 
some  pertinent  remarks,  with  iUostrations,  in  his 
Textual  Criticism  of  NT,  p.  144  ffi.  Eng.  tr. 

Mr.  Miller's  edition  embodies,  beeides,  the  re- 
sults of  recent  collations,  chiefly  of  cursives.  A 
certain  number  of  misprints  are  inevitable  in  a 
work  of  this  scope.  Students,  however,  should  be 
warned  that  Mr.  MiUer  has  not  incor^rated  all 
the  various  readings  for  which  there  is  MS  evi- 
dence. Nor  does  he  always  quote  completely  the 
subsidiary^  authorities,  6,g.  the  MSS  of  the  Latin 
Versions,  in  the  passages  which  he  selects  for  com- 
ment.  Again,  ue  authority  of  the  Revisers  is 

auoted  constantly  for  readings  on  which  it  is  clear 
liat  they  were  never  called  upon  to  pronounce  an 
opinion. 

iii.  Mbthodb  AVD  PbINCIPLKS.— fi.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  the  methods 
and  principles  by  the  help  of  which  we  may  hope  to 
secure  the  oest  result  from  our  use  of  the  materials 
available  for  Textual  Criticism.  This,  it  is  well  to 
remember,  is  the  true  province  of  the  textual  critic. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  first-rate  importance  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  bring  out  a  critical  edition,  that 
he  shonid  have  a  eertain  amount  of  experience 
in  the  direct  handling  of  MSS.  But  to  imagine, 
as  Dean  Burgon  seems  to  do,  that  the  value  of  a 

*  Von  Soden'i  J>U  SAriftm  du  ITT,  eta  (Bd.  L  Abt  1, 190!) 
i»  a  worthy  fruit  ot  th»  ncent  revival  of  Oennan  iDterest  in  NT 
Textual  Criticism.  He  hu  already  revolutionised  the  cauJogue 
ot  NT  Greelt  MSS.  When  completed,  the  work  cannot  (aiT  to 
mark  an  immenie  advance  in  the  sdantille  prmontment  of  the 
materiala  for  Oriticiam. 

t  I.e.  p.  xiii :  ■  I  am  pennaded  that  more  Is  made  ot  this 
drawhwik  than  would  be  if  it  were  generally  known  bow  little 
modem  editing  of  the  beet  Idnd,  perhapa  not  in  Ifaeebiua,  but 
in  most  authora,  altere  the  quotatione.' 

A  somewliat  lurid  light  is  Oirown  on  tbSt  remark  by  a 
■entence  in  Nettle,  l.e.  p.  146,  Eng.  tr.  '  Aa  late  aa  187S  an 
Oxford  editor,  In  bringing  out  Oyril  ot  Alexudria'e  Com- 
mentary on  the  Ooepel  according  to  St.  John,  wrote  down  only 
the  ininal  and  final  words  of  the  qnotationt  in  Us  mamiscttoL 
and  allowed  the  compoiitor  to  eetop  the  nattRiaiapiiiiMa 
edition  ot  the  Texto*  Baoeptas.' 


man's  opinion  on  a  matter  of  Textual  Criticism 
depends  directly  on  the  extent  of  his  first-hand 

acquaintance  with  original  documents,  is  very  like 
measuring  the  skill  of  a  jeweller  by  the  amount 
of  his  experience  in  the  work  of  a  diamond 
field  or  of  a  gold  mine,  or  refusing  to  accept  a 
historian's  estimate  of  a  document  nnleas  he  has 
himself  inspected  the  MS  from  which  it  was 
printed.  In  fact,  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
ideal  collator,  such  as  Scrivener  for  instance,  an 
very  rarely  combined  with  the  capacity  and  the 
opportunity  for  taking  snch  a  comprehensive  and 
intelligent  survey  of  the  whole  evidence  as  can 
qualify  a  man  to  pronounce  a  sound  judgment  on 
the  relative  importance  of  any  particular  element 
in  it.  The  constant  growth  of  available  material 
makes  it  increasingly  important  to  lay  stress  on 
the  radical  distinction  between  the  two  functions 
— the  function  of  collecting  and  the  function  of 
interpreting  the  materials  of  criticism. 

It  18  strange,  and  not  a  little  sad,  that  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  discussion  there  should  as 
yet  be  no  general  agreement  among  textual  critics 
on  the  fundamentalprinciples  or  even  the  methods 
of  their  science.  Yet  so  it  is.  Critics  have  from 
the  first  been  divided  into  two  main  schools — the 
'  Traditional '  and  the  '  Critical.'  They  approach 
the  problem  from  diametrically  opposite  points 
of  view,  and  are  at  present  almost  as  far  from 
coming  to  an  agreement  as  they  have  ever  been. 
The  'Oxford  Debate,'  however,  at  least  indicates 
a  desire  for  mutual  understanding,  and  is  so  far  a 
sign  of  better  days  in  store. 

6.  The  Traditional  School  is  represented  by  a 
small  but  vigorous  band  of  English  scholars,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stands  Mr.  MUler,*  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made  more  than  once^t 
This  school  has,  so  far  as  known  to  the  present 
writer,  no  support  on  the  Continent,  though  read- 
ings of  the  Traditional  Text  constantly  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  veteran  French  commen- 
tator, Godet. 

7.  Traditionalists  are  strong  in  the  prescriptive 
right  due  to  fifteen  centuries  of  almost  un- 
challenged supremacy.  They  have,  or  had, — ^for 
the  19th  cent,  has  not  left  matters  as  they  were 
in  this  respect, — what  Mr.  Gwilliam  in  writing 
of  the  Peshitta  (Scrivener*,  vol.  ii.  p.  17)  fairly 
calls  'the  advantage  of  possession.'  They  are^ 
however,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing their  position  on  the  ground  of  a  reasoned  and 
not  an  unreasoning  faith.  They  are  busy,  there- 
fore, in  justifying  their  position  by  argument  in 
the  court  of  truth  and  fact,  which,  as  they  cannot 
but  feel,  must  cast  prescription  to  the  winds  if 
there  is  a  flaw  in  their  title.  Their  fundamental 
canon,  as  formulated  by  Mr.  Miller  (Ostford  Debate, 
p.  xii),  runs  as  follows : — 

'  It  (the  true  text)  mnit  be  gronndad  opon  aa  exhaustive  view 
ot  the  evidence  ot  Oreek  copies  in  manniorlpt  In  the  first  pl>o*> 
and,  in  all  cases  where  they  differ  so  at  to  alford  doubt,  of 
Versions  or  Translations  into  other  languages,  and  ot  Quotatioae 
from  the  NT  made  by  Fathers  and  other  early  writers.' 

On  p.  xiv  we  read  further :  '  In  the  aaoertalnmaBt  el  tlii* 
text,  or  these  readings,  guidance  is  to  be  sought  under  Seven 
Notes  ot  Truth,  viz.— <1)  Antiquity,  (2)  Number,  «)  Variety, 
(4)  Weight,  (S)  Continuity  of  Witneasea,  (8)  The  Context  ot 
Passages,  (7)  Internal  Evidence.  These  Seven  Notes  of  Truth, 
which  are  essential  to  the  Traditional  Text,  suffldentty  exhibit 
the  agreement  ot  it  with  the  Canons  laid  down.  In  laot,  coin- 
cidence with  the  first  Canon  implies  ooinddenot  with  dl  the 
rest' 

•  Mr.  Miller  died  whUe  the  present  art.  was  paaaiBg  anofh 

^^^1  press. 

t  Mr.  MiUer  is  the  author  of-O)  A  OuSde  t»  O*  TWwrf 
OrUieUm  of  Ou  IfT,  1886 ;  (2)  Tlu  Oi/ord  Debatt,  1897:  mThi 
Prtunt  StaU  vj  Ou  Taittai  Cmtroveny,  189» ;  (4)  1%*  Tat- 
wU  Controveny  and  (As  Tmntitlh  Century,  1901.  He  ia  loint 
author  with  Dein  Burgon  of  The  Traditumal  Teat  (Aa  Bohf 
GomeU,  1896 ;  and  The  Caw  nf  the  Corruption  «}  th*  IVe* 
tUmal  T*xt,  188&  Be  also  edited  the  «th  ed.  of  Bednott* 
ItttrodveOon. 
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8.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  kind  of  differences 
l>etween  MSS  which  '  afford  doubt,'  and  render  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  evidence  of  Versions  or 
Quotations ;  nor  is  there  any  hint  of  the  method 
of  determining  the  '  weight '  of  a  witness.  Judging 
from  his  Textual  Commentary,  Mr.  Miller's  own 
habit  is  to  weigh  nncials  against  uncials  and 
cursives  against  cursives,  and  he  feels  no  doubt 
so  long  as  there  is  a  dear  numerical  preponder- 
ance in  each  class  in  favour  of  the  same  reading. 
In  7  cases  an  adverse  group  is  characterized  as 
'  Western.'  In  S  of  these  it  includes  K  and  B.  In 
one  case  (Mt  9")  a  reading  attested  by  KBD  + 
gano  3o<>i  jatji,  0XC.  c  g'-'  8yr-t^  (against  eur 
and  tin)  and  Clem.  Rom.  (iL  2),  is  described  as 
'  Syrio  -  Low  -  Latin  with  Alexandrian  support.' 
These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  he  gives  any 
guidance  in  the  classification  of  MSS. 

In  4  cases,  viz.  Mt  6"  (pi.  verb  after  r&  icplra),  IS* 
{iri<rrttper  for  trrti/Mp),  13**  (Suuriitnfrmi  for  ippiaor, 
'  prob.  a  Latin  gloss  adopted  by  Origen '),  13*'  (ISlf 
for  airroO,  disregarding  Jn  ^^),  be  suspects  <  Latini- 
sation.'  In  14"*  {arailovt  roXXoAt  dx4  t5»  yrp  ireixtr 
for  /Wo-or  Trjt  9a\iaciis  v")  he  hints  at  retranBlation 
from  Syriac  Here,  again,  we  might  wish  tiiat  the 
suggestions  were  more  illuminating.  In  5  cases 
he  discusses  the  possibility  of  the  influence  of 
Lection  systems;  in  2  of  assimilation  to  St. 
Mark ;  in  one  case  (14*°)  he  appeals  to  '  internal 
testimony '  (construction  of  /SxA-u).  For  the  rest, 
he  is  content  to  let  his  lists  speak  for  themselves. 
The  mere  recital  of  a  long  list  of  authorities  ought, 
he  has  no  doubt,  to  bear  down  opposition  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
'Seven  I^tes  of  Truth'  antiquity  stands  before 
number.  But  his  power  to  estimate  the  antiquity 
of  witnesses  is  limited  by  his  failure  to  grasp 
clearly  the  distinction  between  the  date  of  a  docu- 
ment and  the  date  of  the  text  contained  in  it,  or  at 
least  by  his  failure  to  apply  this  distinction  con- 
sistently.* In  practice,  his  convenient  assumption, 
*  Am  thif  dittinetlon  Is  of  primary  Importuoe  in  eitlmatlng 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  a  document,  afld  as  beginoera  in 
Textual  Criticigm  sometime*  And  a  difficulty  in  ondentanding 
it,  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  explain  that  the  'date  of  a  docu- 
ment '  ia,  strictly  spealdng,  the  date  at  which  it  was  written, 
and,  wh«i  the  Ui3  ia  not  ezpreaily  dated  by  the  scribe,  is  settled 
by  palaaograplilcal  considerations.  "n>e  date  ot  the  text  con- 
tained in  the  document'  is,  of  course,  primarily  the  date  ot  the 
autograph.  But  in  the  case  ot  a  text  like  that  ot  MT,  which 
has  a  continuous  historr,  the  '  date  ot  the  text'  reten  naturally 
to  the  time  when  the  partioolar  form  of  text  contained  in  the 
doctmient  was  oorrent,  either  generally  or  in  some  particular 
district.  B.g.  D  (Codex  Bess)  is  a  document  ot  cent,  vi, 
bnt  its  text  represents  a  type  which  was  widely  prevalent 
in  cent.  IL  *k'  (Bobienais)  is  usually  assigned  to  oent.  v. 
Mr.  BorUtt  has  recently  given  strong  grounds  tor  dating 
it  early  in  cent,  iv,  but  the  text  ot  '  k '  is  the  text  current 
In  Africa  in  the  days  otQyprten,A.i).  iSO{»e»  Old-Latin  BMieal 
Texts,  ii.)L 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Mr.  Miller  is  aUve  to  this  dia- 
tinetion  in  regard  to  Syr^ior  and  Syr^in  (p.  xvUi  ot  Ttat. 
Om-X  Bnt  he  haUtoally  ignores  it  in  the  case  o(  K  and  B. 
The  oonfnaion  In  this  case  goe*  back  to  Scrivener,  who  writes 
fai  a  note  (p.  ri,  Advert.  Crit.  Saer.\  describing  the  work  ot  Dean 
Butgon,  which  underlies  Miller's  Ttxt,  Com. :  '  He  bad  been 
engued  day  and  night  tor  years  in  making  a  oomplete  Index 
or  view  ot  the  M&  used  by  the  Nicene  (and  ante-Nicene) 
Fathen.  by  way  of  showing  that  they  were  not  identical  with 
those  copied  In  Codd.  K  and  B,  and,  tnarmueh  at  thev  vtrt 
older,  they  nMtit  netde  be  purer  and  more  aulhetMe  than  those 
overnlued  uncials'  (italics  are  the  present  writer's].  He  also 

a notes,  'as  helping  to  annul  much  of  Dr.  Hort's  erroneous 
ieorie*'(p.  xxviii^an  extract  from  Mr.  Bendel  Harris,  which 
axactiy  expresses  Dr.  Hort's  fundamental  contention  on  the 
matter.  *  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  the  person  who  com* 
roences  the  critical  study  ot  the  documents  ot  the  NT  to  Bnd 
that  he  can  discover  no  settled  proportion  between  the  age  ot  a 
MS  and  the  critical  weight  attached  to  It.  ...  A  little  study 
soon  convinces  the  tyro  ot  the  impossibility'  ot  determining  any 
law  by  wbich  the  value  ot  a  oodex  can  be  determined  In  terms 
o(  its  age  only  without  reference  to  its  history.' 


This  quotation  can  hare  no  point  in  Scrivener's  note,  except 
en  the  assumption,  which  Mr.  Miller  adopts  without  hesitation, 
that  Westcott  and  Hort  attached  fundamental  importance  to 


the  date*  at  which  M  and  B  were  written  in  arriving  at  their 
estimate  ot  (he  weight  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 


that  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  Tradi- 
tional Text  in  the  Greek  Church  after  the  end  of 
cent,  iv  proves  that  text  to  be  Apostolic,  frees  him 
from  any  qualms  arising  from  the  demonstrable 
antiquity  of  those  witnesses  which  he  is  content  to 
disregard. 

9.  At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  examine  a  little 
more  minutely  the  claim  of  the  Traditionalists 
to  be  the  onlv  school  that  takes  account  of  the 
whole  available  evidence.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
a  strong  point  in  their  favour  if  they  could  sub- 
stantiate It.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  assertion 
is  utterly  baseless.   Their  most  formidable  anta- 

gonist.  Dr.  Hort,  framed  his  text,  as  any  one  who 
as  read  his  Introduction  must  know,  at  least  as 
directly  as  any  Traditionalist,  on  a  patient  exami- 
nation of  all  the  evidence.  And  he  lays  at  least 
as  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  bringing  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  examination  of  all  the 
facts  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
in  each  case  that  comes  up  for  decision.  When  at 
last  a  choice  has  to  be  u  ade  between  two  rival 
gTou]>8  of  authorities,  the  one  or  the  other  mnst 
be  rejected.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  its  claims 
have  not  been  fully  considered.  Otherwise,  the 
Traditionalists  themselves  would  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  'taking  no  account'  of  what  seems  to 
others  the  most  significant  part  of  the  evidence. 
This  charge  would,  of  course,  be  untrue.  And  it 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  two  schools,  that  the  Traditionalists  are 
beginning  to  admit  the  necessity  for  accounting 
for  the  existence  of  the  various  readings  which 
they  reject,  on  some  more  satisfactory  theory  than 
that  of  the  blind  or  malignant  perversity  of  the 
individual  scribe  of  K,  B,  or  D.  A  great  step  to- 
wards ultimate  agreement  will  have  been  made 
when  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  no  solutioc 
of  a  textual  problem  can  be  final  which  does  not 
leave  room  for  a  rational  account  of  the  origin  of 
all  the  extant  variants. 

10.  The  cause  of  corruption  on  which  Mr.  Miller 
is  at  present  inclined  (Oxford  Debate,  p.  xv)  to  lay 
most  stress,  is  a  striking  admission  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  texts  affected  by  it.  He  traces  it  back  to 
forms  of  the  oral  Gospel  whicli  may  have  been  in 
existence  '  even  before  the  Gospels  were  written.' 
A  similar  source  was  suggested  long  ago  by  Dr. 
Hort  as  a  possible  explanation  of  certain  remark- 
able insertions  in  the  text  of  D  and  its  allies.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  characteristic 
differences  between  the  text  of  KB  and  the  text  of 
the  later  Gospel  MSS  are  best  explained  on  the 
same  hypothesis.  The  suggestion  does  not  at  first 
sight  commend  itself.  In  the  text  of  KB  the 
separate  Gospels  stand  before  us,  each  with  a 
marked  individuality  of  its  own.  In  the  Tradi- 
tional Text  the  speciflo  differences  in  the  several 
reports  of  the  same  utterance  or  the  same  inuident 
which  help  to  define  this  individuality,  are  con- 
stantly obliteratcfl.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  a  priori 
possible  that  tliis  uniformity  was  original,  and 
that  the  variations  came  from  a  corrupting  force, 
which  may  well  have  been  very  potent  while  it 
lasted,  but  which  can,  ex  hypotheri,  only  have  been 
in  operation  durinp  a  very  limited  period.  Only 
in  that  case  it  is  ditticult  to  see  why  it  should  not 
have  alTected  all  the  Gospels  equally. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  make  allow- 
ance for  an  undeniable  tendency  towards  the  assi- 
milation of  parallel  passages— a  tendency  which 
must  have  acted  witn  growing  intensitv  as  the 
comparative  stndy  of  the  Gospels  developed  (as 
it  did  very  early),  and  especially  in  a  country 
which  possessed  a  popular  '  Harmony '  (cf.  Chase, 
Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  GospeU,  p.  76  ff.).  It  is  un- 
likely, therefore,  that  Mr.  Miller's  snggestion  will 
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obtaiu  any  wide  acceptance  as  an  explanation  of 
the  characteristic  readings  of  KB.* 

11.  In  treating  of  the  problems  raised  bv  the  felt 
necessity  of  offering  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  variant  readings,  we  have  reached  what  is  really 
the  starting-point  of  the  labours  of  the  '  Critical ' 
school.  Ever  since  the  collection  of  the  evidence 
for  the  text  of  NT  beram  in  earnest,  in  the  great 
edition  published  by  Mill  in  1707,  the  attention  of 
critics  was  attracted  by  the  nature  of  the  variants 
from  the  'Traditional'  text  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  earliest  Fathers,  in  the  Versions, 
and  in  a  few  of  the  oldest  MSS.t 

*  This  Menu  the  meet  oonTenient  pUce  to  noUoa  Dr.  Salmon*! 
critidnn  of  Westcott  and  Hort  (or  their  laok  of  interest  'in  the 
queetion  of  the  origin  of  the  Synoptic  Oospel* ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  inquiries  whether  the  namtitres  of  tne  three  hava  any 
common  basis,  oral  or  written '  (Sam*  CrUieitm  ^  the  Teat  if 
NT,  oh.  T.).  It  is  strange  that  In  maldng  this  oriticism  Dr. 
Salmon  should  have  forgotten  Dr.  Westoott's  ifUroduetion  t» 
th*  Study  0/  tit  Ooepele,  the  most  powerful  statement  in  any 
language  of  the  case  on  behalt  ot  the  old  *  onl '  hypotbeds,  ana 
the  share  Dr.  Hort  took  in  the  formation  of  the  plan  of  (Abbott 
and)  Rnshbrooke's  .S'j/noptism,  which  was  dsrigned  as  an  insbxi- 
ment  (or  testing  anr  'Documenury  Theoiy'  that  might  be 
started.  Otherwise,  he  might  hare  looked  for  soma  Other  reason 
than  *  lack  of  interest '  to  account  for  the  silenoe  o(  their  Intn- 
duetim  to  the  XT  in  regard  to  the  Synoptic  Problem.  The  tact 
is,  that  to  have  called  in  one  out  of  many  possible  solutions  ot  the 
Synoptic  Problem  to  fix  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  USS  ot 
toe  Ooapels,  would  hare  been  to  explain  oissurum  per  otseuKui: 

It  is  strange  also  that  so  dose  a  reaaoner  should  hare  failed  to 
notice  that  his  application  to  the  Synoptic  Problem  ot  Dr.  Hort's 
method  for  'the  recovery  of  the  text  ot  a  single  lost  original, 
assuming  the  fact  ot  exdusire  descent  from  it  to  bare  been 
sulfldently  established,'  must  tail  from  the  neglect  at  two  vital 
conriderations.  He  luis  (ailed  to  allow  (see  Bort,  p.  S6,  L  O  for 
the  possibility  of '  mixture '  between  the  reprssentatiTes  of  hk 
different  groups.  But,  what  is  even  more  serious,  bs  has  over- 
looked the  primary  condition  ot '  axdusive  descent.'  FOr,  while 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  three  Synoptics  take  us  back  to  a 
common  original,  whether  that  original  be  our  8b  Mark  or  an 
Ur-Marcua,  no  one,  least  ot  all  Dr.  Salmon,  has  ventured  to 
suggest  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  baid  no  independent 
information.  In  fact,  if  St.  Matthew  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Gospel  that  bears  Ills  name,  it  may  wdf  preserve  genuine 
elements  in  certain  incidents  that  bad  tkilecl  to  attract  St. 
Peter's  attention.  From  this  point  ot  view,  the  itoty  ot  the 
'  Canaanitish  woman  '(Mt  IS^ir,  HkTX^X  wbarethere  isno  serious 
question  ot  reading,  sifonia  an  instructive  parelld  to  *  the  rich 
young  man  ■  (Mt  I»u,  Mk  1017,  Lk  181^  In  each  case  Matthew 
follows  a  distinct  but  by  no  means  Mosssarily  inconsistent 
tradition.  (On  'the  rich  yoong  man'  see  O.  MandonaM,  Un- 
tpoken  Sernume,  Snd  series). 

It  is  dear  that  in  settling  the  text  ot  the  Gospels  we  have  to 
allow  tor  the  operation  ot  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions : 
(1)  a  constant  tendency  to  assimiUtion,  affecting  all  the  Gospels 
alike,  complicated  by  (2)  a  tendency  to  disdmibUon,  produced 
by  rarious  acddenta  In  the  (pedal  history  ot  the  ttinsmisdon 
of  each  Oospel. 

No  mechanical  rula  can  therefore  be  laid  down,  and  we  may 
be  thankful  that  in  this,  as  in  other  oases,  the  editors  were 
content  to  follow  consistently  Uia  evidence  of  the  USS  which, 
taking  everything  into  aocount,  they  found  most  reason  to 
trust,  whether  it  made  for  likeness  («.;.  Ut  8>  16*)  or  tor  differ- 
ence (as  in  Ut  19»)  between  the  Evangelists,  instead  of  rerising 
their  decision  in  each  case  with  an  eye  to  the  Synoptic  Problem. 
Kg  doubt,  the  questions  cannot  he  ultimately  dissociated.  But, 
after  all,  we  must  prorisionally  settle  our  text  of  the  Gospels 
before  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  their  intor-reiation. 

t  A  few  dates  may  vnth  advantage  be  noted  here.  In  the 
time  of  Uill  (1707)  the  only  'primary  uncials'  of  the  Gospels  of 
which  full  collations  were  arailabla  were  A  and  D.  Bengal 
(1734)  had  access  ss  well  to  'sdeot  readings'  otO.  Orieabach, 
in  his  first  edition,  used  full  collations  of  AODL.  No  collation 
of  B  was  published  till  1788.   M  was  discovered  in  ISES. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Miller's  method  of  accounting 
tor  the  preference  shown  by  the '  Critical '  school  tor  the  small 
over  the  large  group  ot  authorities  needs  correction.  "The 
explanation,'  he  says  (Oo/ord  Debate,  p.  6),  'is  what  has  fre- 
quently been  called  by  other  men  the  extreme  adulation  paid 
to  B,  especially  by  Dr.  Hott  and  men  of  that  side.  I  think  some 
of  it  is  very  natural,  and  that  history  quite  accounts  tor  it. 
They  [K  and  B]  are  the  two  oldastMSS ;  aodln  aariytime^when 
people  had  in  their  view  only  a  small  amount  ot  evidence,  it 
was  very  natural  that  they  should  say  that  these  two  USS, 
which  come  to  us  as  the  earliest,  and  were  therefore  nearest  to 
the  orijrinal  autographs,  should  be  right.' 

I  n  I  he  interests  of  *  true  history '  and  '  sound  logic '  we  must 
reuieinber  that  the  foundations  ot  the  Critical  position  were  laid, 
not  only  long  before  K  was  discovered,  but  even  while  the  read- 
ing of  B  were  almost  entirely  unknown. 

It  must,  no  doubt,  have  given  B  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes 
sf  Oricsbach  when  he  found  how  exactly  it  verified  results 
Which  he  had  arrived  at  indepeodentl}-  (sea  Tregelles,  Intr.  p. 


Not  only  was  the  authority  for  these  Tariante 
deuiunstrably  early,  but  it  was  again  and  again  so 
much  easier  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  vaiunta 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Traditional  Text  waa 
wron^.  In  fact  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  snb- 
gtantial  uniformity  of  the  bulk  of  the  later  copies 
of  the  Greek  Text  was  due  to  a  gradual  process,  by 
which  the  variety  of  texts  current  in  cent,  iv  were 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  centuries  transformed 
after  a  common  type.  This  common  '  Traditional ' 
type  Bengel  called  '  Byzantine.'  It  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Br.  Hort  calls  '  Syrian '  and  some 
modem  scholars  '  Antiochian.' 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  ia  now  no 
controversy  as  to  the  fact  of  this  transformation.* 
The  only  question  at  issue  is  the  significance  to  be 
attached  to  it.  Mr.  Miller  contends  that  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Traditional  Text  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  already  widely  diffused  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  in  documents  of  such  excellence,  and 
so  highly  accredited,  that  it  simply  crushed  all 
rivals  out  of  existence. 

12.  This  contention  clearly  demands  careful  ex- 
amination. In  order  that  the  investigation  may  be 
as  precise  as  possible,  it  will  be  well  to  define  the 
field  which  it  is  proposed  to  explore.  As  Mr. 
Miller's  language  {e.g.  Preface  to  Oxford  Debate, 
p.  ziv)  is  quite  general,  all  periods  may  be  assomed 
to  come  alike  to  him.  Let  us  take,  then,  the 
period  between  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
381  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  450.  It  is  the 
latest  that  we  can  choose  that  will  give  us  evidence 
which  can  in  any  real  sense  be  said  to  speak  with 
the  voice  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church.  Daring 
this  period  the  development  of  Christian  thonght 
was  determined  by  influences  emanating  from 
three  main  centres :  from  Alexandria,  fresh  from 
the  triumph  over  Arianism,  which  Athanasins 
had  done  so  much  single-handed  to  secure ;  from 
Antioch ;  and  from  the  Church  which  ecclesiasti- 
cally was  the  daughter  of  Antioch,  from  Constanti- 
nople. Of  these  three  centres  it  ia  not,  the  present 
writer  thinksf  too  much  to  say  that  Alexandria 
never  accepted  the  Traditional  Text.  The  date  of 
the  Bohainc  Version  must,  we  suppose,  still  be  re- 
garded as  uncertain.  If,  aa  seems  to  be  at  present 
the  verdict  of  the  most  competent  Coptic  soholara, 
it  is  to  be  assigned  to  cent,  iv  or  v,  it  would  give 
us  exactly  the  evidence  that  we  need  as  to  the 
state  of  the  text  ofBcially  recognized  in  Egypt 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  some  point  in  the 
course  of  our  period.  The  Bohairic  constantly 
sides  with  K  and  B  against  the  Traditional  Text 

Nor  does  this  evidence  stand  alone.  The  same 
type  of  text  t  is  found  in  the  two  great  Alexandrian 
writers  of  this  period,  Didymus  (t394)  and  Cyril 
(t444).  Further  evidence  on  this  point  will,  no 
doubt,  come  to  li^ht  with  the  progress  of  Egyptian 
exploration.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  summarize 
the  evidence  of  the  pap^i.;  Here,  then,  at  the 
outset,  the  boasted  '  universality '  breaks  down. 
On  textual  matters,  as  the  earliest  nomenclature 
for  describing  the  'famUies'  of  readings  might 
have  warned  us  to  expect,  there  was  a  permanent 
distinction  between  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 

13.  Nor  is  this  all.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Old 
Latin  Versions  was  made  at  Rome  c.  382  by  the  aid 
of  the  Greek  MSS  which  he  judged  most  trust- 
worthy. It  is  true,  as  Nestle  says  {Textual  Oriti- 
cism, p.  124),  that  it  is  not  yet  clearly  made  out 
131),  a  forecast  only  less  brilliant  than  that  which  waa  verilM 
by  the  discoverj-  of  the  Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac 

*  See  Miller's  Text.  Cont.  p.  29  :  '  Thenceforward  [from  the  end 
ot  the  ith  cent]  till  the  19th  [?  18th)  cent,  wss  far  advanced  it 
[the  Traditional  Text]  reigned  without  a  rival,  though  perhapa 
the  thorough  establishment  ot  it  did  not  take  effect  till  th* 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.' 

1  See  Hort,  p.  650  ot  WH  Text,  smaller  ed. 

:  Yet  see  Burkitf a  Introduotion  to  Bamanfa  Biblieai  Text  ef 
CCanmt,  p.  rill  ff. 
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what  these  MSS  were.  But  it  ia  remarkable  that 
the  latest  editors  of  the  Vulgate  have  seen  reasons 
to  infer  for  them  a  close  kinship  with  K  and  B.* 
At  any  rate,  Jerome  had  not  been  taught  by  his 
stay  in  the  luist  to  believe  in  the  exclusive  validity 
of  the  Traditional  Text. 

14.  The  other  two  centres,  Antiooh  and  Constan- 
tinople, resolve  themselves  into  one,  at  least  in  the 
person  of  Clirysostom,  the  most  ^minent  repre- 
sentative of  tne  Imperial  city.  Here,  no  doubt, 
we  do  find  clear  evidence  of  the  coming  supremacy 
of  the  Traditional  Text.  Bat  even  here  the  agree- 
ment is  by  no  means  as  complete  as  it  might 
appear  to  a  casnal  observer.  Each  writer,  even  of 
those  connected  with  these  centres,  has  his  own 
degree  of  approximation  to  the  Tniditional  Text, 
and  can  be  identiiied  by  his  readings. 

The  fact  to  which  we  allude  is  in  itself  so  strik- 
ing an  evidence  both  of  the  phenomenon  to  which 
we  wish  to  ea\l  attention,  and  of  the  insight  of  the 
scholar  who  alone  in  onr  generation  seems  to  have 
mastered  the  textual  problems  presented  by 
Patristic  citations,  that  we  ventun  to  transcribe 
in  full  the  account  whieh  Dr.  Hort  gave  of  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
lost  commentaries  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  He 
is  referring  to  commentaries  in  Latin  on  ten  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  contained  in  a  Corbey  MS  to 
which  Pitra  had  recently  called  attention,  claim- 
in)|  their  aathorship  for  Hilary  of  Poitiera.  H« 
writes  {Jcmntal  of  Cleusieal  ana  Scusnd  PkiMogy, 
Na  xiL,  Fob.  1860,  p.  303  f.)  as  follows  »— 

'What  M  mstotlMtnnwitbonhlpwu,  flnt,tlM«liwmot*r 
ol  the  text  used  io  the  qnatattone ;  knd,  Maondlv,  two  peaeaigw 
OD  Gal  4*>-n,  raterred  to  bj  Pitia  amonr  the  ''■plendidloia, 
qoflna  riU  hand  Impar  idanadem  mariu*  amieat.'  8t  BUair 
emploji,  as  is  well  known,  a  toleraUr  pure  lonn  of  tlie  Old 
lAtin  vanion  of  tbe  NT :  (he  test  of  theoonunantaqrtodlatinot. 
iveljr  Oraek  a(  a  late  and  bad  tjrpe.  No  ntther  nainc  any 
known  UUin  text  ooofcl  have  io  written ;  It  oontaina  many 
oomiptiona  not  found  in  the  ywj  wont  ooplas  ol  the  Vnlftate, 
moeh  leia  In  eariier  venlons.  It  Is  too  oofrnpt  In  Its  efaametar 
lor  any  oonaldacaUs  Oicak  Vktbar  even  ol  oent.  iv,  except 
thoae  oonneoted  wUta  the  Qjrian  eaboal,  and,  anKUB  them,  a 
shade  too  bad  iOr  St.  Ohiynatom  or  Thecdeiet.  These  iacts 
oonakkrably  natrowed  the  qoeetkn  o(  aothotahipb  And  when, 
in  commenting  on  the  pssssgw  ol  flalatfant,  tbe  antborsbowed 
himsell  a  vehement  opponent  ol  aUenrioal  interpretation,  it 
wu  easy  to  sse  that  be  must  have  oeen  a  Utenllst  ol  too 
decided  a  charsnter  to  be  nnknown,— in  taot  eonld  not  well  be 
any  other  than  Tlieodorebiniaelf,  the  ohM  ol  the  liteialiate,  or 
bis  brother  Polyohioniiia  Bateence  to  a  eatena  at  onoe  put 
au  end  to  all  speculation ;  the  Oraek  ln(maats  ol  TtModiics 
appeared  In  the  Latin  along  with  their  lost  eontazk' 

15.  Now.  if  Alexandria  persistently  rejected  the 
Traditional  Text,  if  Jerome  came  back  from  the 
East  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  MSS  that 
least  resembled  it,  if  there  are  marked  differences 
during  this  period  even  between  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Antiochene-Constantinopolitan  school, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  where  (o  loolc  for  evidence 
of  the  universal,  not  to  say  exdnaive,  predomin- 
ance of  the  Traditional  Text  in  oent.  v.  Even  the 
Peshitta,  whieh  Blr.  Gwilliamt  believes,  and  no 
doubt  rightly  {(krford  Dtbate,  p.  82),  that  he  can 
trace  back  with  minute  aconiaoy  to  the  shape 
which  it  possessed  in  this  same  cent,  v,  is  very  far 
from  affording  that  undivided  support  which  Mr. 
Miller  desiderates  ;  a  fact  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  coldness  with  which  h«  receives  a  statement 
that  used  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  commonplace 
— to  wit,  that  'the  Striae  Version  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  Traditionalist  poeition.'  We  are 
not  sure  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  with  the 
sufigestion,  for  which  nevertheless  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said,  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  should 
be  promoted  to  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  Peehitta. 

16.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  minor  import- 

*WonIsworth  and  WUte,  S.T.  Latitu  BvtbigM,  etf.  vi. 
'  De  Kgnlis  a  noUa  faiTextu  oonstitnendo  adhildtis.' 

t  Mr.  BurUtf scasay(3'crt«andStui(ist,TiL  2) (roes brto prove 
tkat  tbe  Feshitts  is  in  tact  a  cevision  made  ia  tms  century. 


ance.  It  has  all  along  been  admitted  that  the 
Ti-aditional  Text  was  in  existence  in  substantially 
its  present  form  by  tbe  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  really  vital  point  is  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  preceding 
period.  On  this  point  Dr.  Hort  20  vears  ago  made 
a  statement,  which  was  precise  and  definite  enough, 
one  might  have  thought,  to  ensure  patient  and 
attentive  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
whole  system  must  fall  to  the  ground  if  the 
position  laid  down  in  it  should  prove  to  be  weU 
founded.  His  words  are  these  (Introduction,  p. 
114,  i  162) :  <  Before  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
at  the  very  earliest,  we  have  no  historical  signs  of 
the  existence  of  reiadings,  conflate  or  other,  that 
are  marked  as  distinctively  Syrian  by  the  want  of 
attestation  from  groups  of  documenu  which  have 
preserved  the  other  ancient  forms  of  text.'  For 
the  identification  of  the  retulings  referred  to,  full 
directions  are  given  in  i§  225  f.,  343.  And  any  one 
who  chose  to  take  the  trouble  could  make  out  lists 
of  them  for  himself  and  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
contention.  Mr.  Miller  refuses  to  take  this  method 
of  attempting  to  understand  the  position  of  his 
opponent.  He  prefers  a  method  which  is  not  a 
little  surprising  in  a  writer  who  If^s  such  stress  on 
the  importance  of  sound  lo^c.  Hii  words  (p.  xy. 
Preface  to  (ktford  Debate)  are  as  follows  : — 

*  We  entirely  timvarse  the  anertian,  that  •■  no  distinctly  (sfe) 
Syrian  ({.«.  Traditional)  teadinga"  are  lound  amongst  the 
earliest  ratbets.  Tety  many  of  the  readings  in  the  Traditionsl 
Text  which  are  rejected  by  the  other  school  are  supported  by 
those  FUtaers :  and  there  is  no  evidence,  as  we  nuantain,  to 
show  that  they  pertain  to  the  other  side  or  to  any  other  Text 
rather  than  to  ns,  or  that  readings  oontesaedly  old  and  toond 
in  the  Traditionai  T«st  did  not  beTong  to  that  Text.' 

In  other  words,  'we  entirely  traverse'  a  state- 
ment, which  has  express  reference  to  one  dement 
in  the  Traditional  Text,  by  asserting  propositions 
which  have  never  been  denied  with  regard  to  the 
other  elements  which  on  any  hypothesis  are  recog- 
nizable in  its  composition.  It  would  have  been 
simpler  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  '  dis- 
tinctively Syrian  readings '  as  defined  by  Dr.  Hort. 
That  at  least  is  a  question  which  can  be  brought 
to  a  definite  issue.  On  that  point  the  Apparatu* 
Oriti<^  will  be  recognized  as  an  impartial  arbiter. 

17.  Let  ns,  then,  examine  the  facts  for  ourselves. 
It  is  clear  that  in  this  article  we  shall  have  to  limit 
ourselves  to  illustrative  specimens,  as  an  example 
of  a  method  which  any  one  can  learn  to  apply  tor 
himself  to  any  part  of  the  NT  that  he  chooses.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  important  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  method,  that  it  should  be  seen  in 
application  to  continuous  portions  of  the  text — 
and  not  in  isolated  examples  chosen  because  they 
possess  special  features  ot  interest  or  importance. 
The  weight  of  authorities  in  cases  of  primary  im- 
portance can  be  learnt  only  by  patient  attention 
to  details  which  in  themselves  may  seem  absurdly 
trivial  and  insignificant. 

We  propoae  therefore  to  set  forth  and  to  ex- 
amine first  a  list  of  all  the  readings  which  have 
a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  distinctively  Syrian  in 
1  Timothy,  and  then  to  attempt  a  more  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  all  the  variants  in  Mk  I*''*.  It 
is  true  that  tne  ultimate  decision  of  the  true  text  in 
the  Pastoral  Episties  is  less  secure  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  NT,  owing  to  the 
absence  not  only  of  B,  but  also  of  any  demon- 
strably early  Latm  or  Syriac  evidence — apart  from 
the  isolated  quotations  in  Cyprian ;  bnt  these 
considerations  will  not  seriously  affect  the  identi- 
fication of  '  distinctively  Syrian  readings,'  and  the 
specimen  chosen  has  the  aavantaee  of  enabling  ns 
to  study  the  influence  of  similar  Imt  not  identical 
oontext«  on  one  another  in  a  way  that  may  throw 
light  on  a  class  of  readings  that  meet  ns  constantly 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
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18.  The  first  step  is  to  collect  all  the  readings 
supported  by  the  mass  of  later  docaments  without 
tlie  support  of  any  of  the  five  leading  uncials 
KACD,Gr 

(1)  1  Ti  l*-^itaw  (after  rarpit)  K»AD,*G,  cu« 

Lat-vg  Boh  Go  Arm :  Oru*'». 
+  r  c.  rell.  Syrr  Sah  iEth ;  Chr,  etc. 
See  r.>,  and  note  similar  addition  in  8  Ti 

1",  Tit  1«.  1  Th  P. 
It  forms  part  of  the  true  text  in  all  th« 

other  Pauline  salntaUons  except  G«I»- 

tians. 

(5)  1  Ti  1'  (a)  olKorofUai',  »A.Q;KJbJP,  most  onr- 

sives  Arm  Boh :  Chr,  etc. 
(6)  olKoSon'ii',  Dj*  Iren  Lat-rg  Go  Sji. 
(c)  oUoSofUair,  t*  D^o  and  a  few  oursires. 
Note  characteristic  Panline  use  of  otco- 

roiAlaf  ;  cf.  Eph  8*. 
tUoSoftiew  (not  found  elsevhere  in  6r. 

Bible)  combines  the  sound  of  (a)  witii 

the  sense  of  {b). 

(3)  1  Ti  1*  rarpo-  nrp-po^s,  MADiG,  (P,)  (KJ)  17 

37  137. 

rarpa-  lairpaKifoit,  r  c.  rell. 

The  spelling  raroo-  is  due  to  a  false 
analogy ;  but  the  question  we  have  to 
settle  IS  not  which  spelling  is  right  in 
itself,  but  which  St.  Paul  is  moat  likely 
to  have  used. 

(4)  1  Ti  V*  rh  icpbrtpor  tn%,  MAD,*OJ*,  ou* : 

Chr— 'iC^. 

rbf  .rpinpor  6m,  r  o.  relL  Lat-vg :  Chr,  eto. 

Here  the  neuter  is  clearly  the  more  idiom- 
atic. 

(6)  I  Ti  1"  libi'if  Bev,  t<»AD,»G,  on'  Lat-vg  Syr-hr 

Boh  Sah  Arm  iEth :  Eus  Cyr  Chr  Tert 
liiixf  aoAQ  BeQ,  r  c  rell.  Go  Syr-hd: 

Chr  «««<»»,  etc 
Cf.  Ro  16"  where        has  jtoint,  cf.  11" ; 

and  note  similar  insertion  in  Judo 

(6)  1  Ti2>(^ai}rutYvraucat,K*APd(I^*G.addcal): 

(Clem)  (Orig). 
uiirai^rui  rai  t4j  Twr.,  r  0.  D,^*  rel ;  Chr. 
Cf.  V.;.  in  1  P  3',  and  note  neighbourhood 

of  rods  ivtpat. 

(7)  1  Ti  2*  i¥  T\iyiuura>  koX  xpwv  4  M<y->  MAD,*G, 

Syr-vg  Boh :  Orig  i. 
i¥  rXiyiuunr  4  ^vrail  /lap.,  r  C.  reU.  (exo. 

P^a)  f  m  Lat-vg  Syr-hd  Go  Sah :  Clem 

Orig  i  Cypr  Chr. 
The  combmed  evidence  of  Versions  and 

Fathers,  if  the  details  may  be  trusted, 

proves  that  this  variant  is  pre-Syrian. 

It  is  possibly  Alexandrian. 
Cf.  V./.  in  1  P  8*.   There  seems  to  be  a 

point  in  the  dislanction  between  the 

treatment  of  the  hair  and  of  the  jewels. 

(8)  1  Ti  2"  StSdffKtiw  Si  yvmiKl,  KAD,GiP  on" 


Lat-vg  Arm :  Orig  Cypr. 

»,  r  o.  reU.  I 

Chr, 


ywatKl  Si  SiSdaxtiP, 


Syrr  (Boh)  Sah: 


The  emphasis  clearly  lies  on  SiSiaKtv. 
(9)  1  Ti  2"  iiairwrrtetura,  t<»AD,*G,P,ou":  Chr  J, 
irranietura,  r  C.  rell  t  Chr  }. 
^ax.   Pauline,  cf.  2  Co  11*.   d*ar.  has 
come  in  from  context. 

(10*)  1  Ti  3»  — M«  ai<rxpoicep8v.  KADAKLP 
verss :  Orig^«  Tert  Chr. 
-»-ro.  rell.  Syr-hcl-mg. 
Insertion  from  v.",  Ti  1' ;  cf.  Ti  1",  1 P  0*. 
Here  superfinons,  see  i^iXipyvpor. 
(11)  I  Ti  3i«  St  it/Mfepiiev,  t<»A*C*F,G»  on*  Boh 
Sah  Syr-hd-mg :  Orig^». 
t  i^repiiSri,  D,*  Lat-vg  Syr-vg-hd  Arm. 
St  i^tixien,  re.  IW5«D,«KLP  rell. 


Fj  is  quoted  here,  though  the  present  writer 
does  not  believe  tliat  it  has  any  autho- 
rity independent  of  Gt,  because  it  is 
sometimes  quoted  wrongly  in  support  of 
9t6t.  The  Ime  above  o  is  not  honzontal, 
and  corresponds  exactly  to-  the  line 
which  elsewhere  indicates  a  rough 
breathing  in  this  MS.  There  is  no 
trace  of  a  sagitta  in  the  o. 

On  this  reading  see  Hort,  Appendix,  f. 
13211°. 

Note  especially  the  evidence  of  theVeraiona. 

(12)  1  Ti  4"  A-  iyirv  a    rUrra,  K  ACD,G,  cu*  vetM  i 

Clem  Chr. 
ir  if.  i»  miimn  ir  r,,  rc.  relL 
Insertion  awkward ;  1  Co  4",  2  Co  8*  no 

parallels.   Prob.  from  Col  1'. 

(13)  1  Ti  4"  ^ytpA.  i  ranr,  MACDi*G,on*  toim. 

<(xw.  i  irr.,  ro.  rell :  Chr. 
Cf .  Ac  4". 

(14*)  ITi  6«  iroStm-Sf,  KACD,G,KLP  cn*  Lat-vg 
Syrr  JEth :  Chr. 
taXir  mli.,  rc  rell.  ind.  Boh  Go  Arm. 
Insertion  from  2*.  The  only  other  instanoe 
of  AroS.  in  NT. 

(15)  1  Ti  6»  XpuneO  'Ii/nO,  KAD,*G,  ou*  Lat-Tg 

Boh  Sah  Arm  iEth :  Clem  Ath. 
Kvplov  'I.  X.,  r  c.  rdl.  Syrr  Go :  Chr. 
Ct.  2  Ti  4^   Fuller  titles  charaoteristie  of 

later  MSS. 

(16)  1  Ti  6»  Td  (pya  r4  «oXi,  SAD,G,P»«i*- 

t4  «foX4  (pya,  r  c.  rell :  Chr. 

Perhaps  from  Mt  ff*,  note  at  Mvonu 

Kpi^rpftu  v.". 

(17)  1  Ti  6»  (a)  wpSSvXa,  {<A  67**. 

(4)  wp.  tin,  D,G,P,cur 

(c)  Tp.  im-i.,  r  c  rell :  Chr. 

Here  (b)  and  (c)  are  insertions  of  a  com- 
mon type,  (c)  apparently  a  oorreotion 
of  (b)  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with 
daasical  rules ;  of .  2  Ti  4". 

The  plural  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
later  Greek. 

(18*)  1  Ti 6*  SiarapaTpiptU,  ttAD,G,UPx,  etc:  Clam 
Chr. 

TopaXiairpiflal,  r  '  not  many  oursives.' 

Starapa  —  in  itself  a  rarer  form  of  com- 
pound— is  much  more  vigorous,  con- 
noting an  intensified  form  of  vaparpffi^, 
'  friction '  or  '  collision.' 
[19]  1  Ti  6'  -  d^iffTOffO  irS  rdr  mabmr, 
KAD,Gt  cu*  Lat-vg  Boh  Sah  Go  iEth. 

•I-  r  c  rell.  ind.  ^rr  Arm:  Chr;  of. 
Cypr. 

An  insertion,  of  an  unusually  bold  type 
for  this  form  of  text,  to  complete  a 
misunderstood  construction.  The  evi- 
dence of  Cyprian  shows  that  it  is  not 
purdy '  Syrian. '  It  is  of  a  Western  type 
(20)  1  Ti  6' (a)  Jrt  o4«  K*AG,17(Lat-vg-codd) 
r  Sah  Boh  Arm :  Ath. 

(6)  iXifiit  Art  e.  L,  D,*  m  Go:  Cypr  aL 
alitor. 

(c)  «?Xo»  an  o.     r  c.  KoDji-K^P,:  Chr. 

(i)  and  (c)  are  independent  attempts  to 
mend  (a). 

See  Hort,  Appendix,  p.  134.  He  con- 
jectures that  the  true  reading  is  simply 
ouU  ^.  This  is  found  in  Arm  Cyr. 
Cyprian  also  seems  to  omit  Sn. 
(21*)  1  Ti  6"  tU  V  iKXifiys.  All  uncials,  many 
cursives,  all  versions  (exc  Syr-hd) :  Chr. 

tit     KoX  i.,  r  c.  rell. 

An  echo  of  Col  3". 
(22)  1  Ti  6"  dXX"  iwX  Bti}  (or  rv  KAD,*0,P, 
cn»:  Orig  Chr. 
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dXX'  if  TV  0.,  re.  relL 

It  seems  difficult  to  find  a  clear  case  of 
Ar.  f»  in  NT.  Certainly  not  Ph  2", 
and  1  Co  15'*  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Art  is  found  regularly,  e.g.  1  Jn  3*,  1  Ti 
4'*,  and  in  this  verse. 
(23*)  1  Ti  6"  irdrra  rXowrlut,  all  uncials  ezc.  G, 
most  cursives,  all  versions  (exe.  iEth) : 
Oris  Chr. 

rXoviritii!  rdvra,  r  iiSth,  not  many  cur- 
sives. 

G]  omits  xdrra. 
(24)  1  Ti  «'»««•«!,  KAD.*Gj  on"  versa. 

aluylov,  r  c.  reU.  (37  'conflates'  tdurlov 
6rr(in):  Chr. 

atuylov  is  habitual  with  [w^ ;  cf.  T.". 

6rr<at  is  striking,  and  characteristic  of  this 
En.;  cf.  6»  »-> 
(25*)  1  Ti  6"  rapaB^Ki^,  all  uncials,  most  cursives : 
Clem  Ign. 

TttpaKaTa0-/iic^,  r  with   many  cursives: 

Hipp  Chr. 
vapoKaToO.  is  said  to  be  the  Attio  form. 

19.  Here,  then,  are  25  readincs  which  have  a 
prima  facie  claim  to  be  regarded  as  'Syrian'  or 
'post-Syrian.'  The  criterion,  as  Dr.  Hort  warns  us 
(§§  324  f.,  343),  is  not  an  infallible  one.  We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  among  them  2 
readings  (7  and  19)  which  are  proved  by  Old  Latin 
evidence  to  be  pre-Syrian;  we  may  therefore  strike 
them  out  of  oar  list.  The  whole  25  belong  to 
the  Received  Text.  How  many  of  them  Mr. 
Miller  would  assign  to  the  Traditional  Text  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Na  2,  the  support  for  which  is 
intinitesimal,  may  be  assumed  to  disappear.  We 
shall  therefore  exclude  it  also  from  consideration. 
Nos.  10,  14,  18,  21^  23,  25  (which  are  distinguished 
above  by  an  asterisk),  when  there  is  serious  divi- 
sion among  the  cursives,  must  be  regarded  as 
at  best  uncertain.  Dr.  Hort  would  call  them 
post-Syrian  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  them  Mr.  Miller  would  class  as  '  post- 
TraditionaL'  In  any  case,  they  witness  to  a  pro- 
gressive deterioration  in  the  text  of  the  Epistle. 
XVe  shall  not,  however,  strike  them  ont  of  the  list, 
as  their  internal  characteristics  show  a  striking 
'family  likeness'  to  their  predecessors.  They 
may  well  be  regarded  as  later  results  of  the  work- 
ing of  one  and  the  same  tendency.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, where  possible,  mark  a  distinction  between 
them  and  the  other  readings.  We  have  no  wish  to 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  Traditional  Text. 

20.  The  first  point  that  strikes  us  on  a  survey  of 
the  list  as  a  whole  is  the  triviality  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  examples.  One  (3)  is  a 
mere  matter  of  spelling,  (4,  6,  16)  afieot  only  an 
article,  3  (8, 16,  23*)  relate  to  the  order  of  words, 
2  (13,  22)  to  prepositions,  3  (9, 18*,  25*)  to  dififerent 
compounds  of  tne  same  root,  4  (1,  17,  20,  21*)  are 
quite  trivial  insertions ;  there  are  only  7 — 2  changes 
of  words  (11,  24)  and  5  insertions  (6,  10*,  12,  14*, 
16) — which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  important. 
Of  these,  only  1  (11)  can  be  supposed  to  affect 
any  point  of  doctrine,  and,  as  the  Nicene  Fathers 
managed  to  make  shift  without  the  reading  of  the 
Traditional  Text,  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  keep 
the  demonstrably  older  reading, 

21.  The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  distribution 
of  support  on  the  different  sides  on  the  part  of 
Fathers  and  Versions.  * 

In  the  Patristic  evidence  the  result  is  remark- 
able. Taking  the  whole  number  of  passages  (25), 
ante-Nicene  evidence  is  quoted  against  the '  Syrian ' 

*  We  have  UkCD  th«  erldenoe  from  T^hendort  ud  Tregelles. 
We  bave  not  tboujzbt  it  worth  while  to  labject  the  whole  to  an 
bidependent  veriflcatioii.  The  Pstiiitio  eviduioe  Includes,  it 
will  De  noticed,  all  the  ante-Nicene  qnotatione,  together  irith 
the  quotations  in  OhiTsoetom. 


Text  18  times,  and  only  once  (25* — a  reading  in 
Hippolytus  incapable  of  veritication)  in  support  of 
it.  if  we  leave  out  the  6  doubtful  examples,  the 
numbers  are  12  against,  0  for.  Chrysostom's  text 
shows  a  marked  contrast.  He  is  quoted  in  all  on 
20  of  the  passages.  In  the  6  doubtful  cases  he 
supports  the  ante-Nicene  in  6.  In  the  remaining 
14  his  authority  is  quoted  on  both  sides  in  3  cases 
(4,  5,  9).  He  supports  the  Traditional  Text  in  12 
(or  9)  cases,  he  opposes  it  in  2  (or  5). 
Among  Versions  the  results  are  as  follows  t — 


Latin  Vulff.  supports  the  Trad.  Text  1,  oppoees  it  U 


Bohairio 
Sahidic 
Syriac  Vnlg. 
Harclean  Syriao 
iEchiopio  . 
Armenian  . 
Oothic  . 


S 


All  the  extant  Versions  are  combined  in  10*.  II, 
12,  13,  23*,  24,  in  each  case  against  the  BeodTed 
Text. 

22.  It  remains  to  indicate  briefly  the  character  of 
the  readings  of  the  Traditional  Text.  Clearly,  its 
most  noteworthy  feature  is  its  fulness.  In  one  ease 
( 16)  it  errs  by  defect,  it  drops  one  article  out  of  two, 
while  it  contains  9  (6)  additions.  The  most  potent 
factor  in  this  expansion  of  the  text  is,  without 
doubt,  the  tendency  to  assimilate  cognate  pas- 
sages. A  second  feature  we  may  fairlv  describe 
as  general  weakness.  In  no  single  case  nas  any  of 
the  editors  collated  by  Nestle  in  his  Stntl^art 
edition  accepted  any  oi  those  distinctively  Tradi- 
tional readings. 

The  net  result  of  our  examination  may,  we  think, 
be  fairly  stated  as  follows :  There  is  a  demonstrably 
late  element  in  the  Traditional  Text  of  1  Tim. ;  the 
readings,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctive of  it,  in  which  it  is  unsupported  by  any 
member  of  tiie  numerically  insignificant  group 
KACD,Gu  are  both  weak  in  themselves  and  can 
very  rarely  be  traced  back  historically  into  ante- 
Nicene  times,  and  then  they  seem  to  belong  alao 
to  other  types  of  text. 

23.  We  pass*  now  to  our  second  specimen  passage, 
Mk  V». 

This  time  —  as  we  wish  to  study  tha  whole 
structure  of  the  Traditional  Text,  and  not  mwaly 
to  sift  ont '  distinctively  Syrian '  readings — we  most 
begin  by  printing  the  verses  at  length,  marking  as 
clearly  as  the  typographical  means  at  our  disposal 
will  allow,  the  relation  in  which  this  text  stands  to 
the  other  types  of  text  out  of  which,  on  the  Critical 
hypothesis,  it  was  constructed.  In  one  ease  (v.") 
where  'the  verdiot  of  the  MSS'  seemed  decisive, 
we  have  ventured  to  print  as  'traditional'  a 
reading  which  is  not  found  in  the  Beceived  Text. 
Otherwise,  the  text  printed  here  agrees  with  that 
which  Scrivener  edited  for  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  as  representing  the  Greek  Text  that 
may  be  presumed  to  underlie  the  AV. 

[In  the  form  of  the  extract  the  following  points 
should  be  noticed :  Words  in  ordinarv  type,  and 
undistinguished  by  any  signs  above  or  below  them, 
are  common  to  all  forms  of  text  alike ;  words  in 
heavy  type  belong  to  readings  which,  either  in 
particular  words  or  in  arrangement  or  combina- 
tion of  words,  may  be  regarded  as  'distinctively 
Syrian,'  because  as  they  stand  they  agree  exactly 
with  no  other  form  of  text. 

The  relation  in  which  the  text  as  a  whole  stands 
to  the  '  Western '  Text  is  indicated  by  continuous 
lines.    These  lines  are  drawn  under  the  word 

*  A  oareful  collation  of  the  readings  of  1  and  the  USS  related 
to  it  in  Mk  1  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Lake  in  Cimiridft 
Textt  and  StucUu.  It  contains  a  tew  varianta  whioh  bav*  nol 
been  noticed  above,  notably  »m  tat  timm  In  t.u*. 
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when  tlie  Traditional  Text  lias  accepted,  above  the 
word  when  it  iia»  rejected,  a  '  Western '  reading. 
Its  relation  to  the  'Alexandriaii '  Text  is  similarly 
indicated  by  spaced  lines. 

In  a  few  cases,  where  it  is  desired  to  call  attention 
to  some  evidence  for  or  against  a  reading  of  the 
Traditional  Text,  though  the  authoritieo  cannot  be 
assigned  with  certainty  to  any  of  these  types,  the 
words  affected  are  indicated  on  the  same  principle 
by  a  row  of  dots. 

The  '  Neutral '  Text  may  be  assumed  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  Traditional  Text  in  all  cases 
where  words  are  underscored ;  all  the  other  words 
in  ord  inary  ty pe  are  supporte*!  by  it  Slight  differ- 
ences in  form  and  spelling  have  in  this  case  been 
neglected]. 

*  '•APX^  'o"  eioyyeXiou  'I'^ov  XpivToB  vloO  Tofi  6toB' 

*  (it  yiypaTTtu  ir  nit  wpo^Toif  'Ho*  ^  dwoinriSxSi 

Td*  tfyyeXciv  iu>u  vpi  r/KwiSrov  ffov,  6t  Karaaictvirei 
riir  6S6y  cov  t^trportir  «row   » ^uH)  poQrret  ir 
'P^iMV,  'ETOifiiffare  tJ)k  iSir  Kuplov,  tiOtlat  voutre  rdi 


Tplpoxn  aiiTou.    *'EyiptTO  'luinnfs  •  ^mitmr  h  -rj 

'pifM*         Kiifiairav  ^rruriia,  nmwolat  tb  tuptaai 

i/mpriUv.  *Kal  i^eropfivro  Tp4t  afrir  r&aa  i>  'lovSaia 
Xiipa  KoX  cl  'ItpoffoXv/ieirai  A*  xol  tparr^orTO  wivrtt 


MUop  dxplSas  ical  fUKi  dypuD.  *  Eai  iic^puaan  \tyar 
'EpXtToi  i  Urxvp&repis  /tov  iwtva  fuv,  oS  odt  tt/U  Ucwot 


Kii^t  XScrat  riv  t/idimi  ru.  vroSij/utrur  air&B.  'fytSi  fiiv 


i^wTiaa  iii&t     Mart-  adrii  ti  Ptanirn  Urti/ian 


•Kol  iydftre  if  iKelfoisrats  ^uipatt  liXffer  « 'IiproOt 


fl«  t6v  'lop8Avi|K.     "koJ  eiSim  ira^airav  iith  row 


tSam  eVi€  cx^to/jiroxn  to6s  obparoOt,  col  rh  UrtOiia  in 
wtpurrefAr  rorajSawoi'  ir'  airir.  "  xal  0<dH)  iyhm 
4k  t(m  oipar&f  Z6  eT  i  Mt  lum  i  iyiunirit,  if  f 
"Koi  eiSit  r6  Jli-eO/io  "»  a&rdf  ^ic/SdXXet  th  r^f 
tptilior.   "  «al  rir  UA  Iv  Tp  jp<iny  iuUpat  T«<r<rap<ticorro 

rftpa^i/urot  irb  toD  Sarari,  koI  ^f  /uri  rOr  Oijpluy 
Kal  oi  iyyeXoi  SiriKdrovr  airi^. 

"Mtri  Si  rb  rapaSo$^ai  t4»  'luiffT/y  ^0ef  i 

liproSi  €lt  r^y  Ta\i\atav  KiipiOaatar  ri  fiayyiKim  rijt 

/SofTtXtlas  ToD  ff(Ou,  "  Koi  X^7«i»,  'Otj  rtrX-^pvrat  i 

Kaipis  Kal  -IjyyiKtf  4  /ScurtXeia  r«v  tfeoC'  titmrcttTt  cot 
vuneiere  if      e&iTYeXif).    '*irfpiiraTfir  8)  ropd  r^i' 

f  aXdirirar  r^t  FaXiXoiat  cTS»  *  Zi/iuva  Kal  'AvSp4af  riy 

(MfX^ir  avToC  tov  ZCfiuvot  P^lXXovrat  ^^(pXi|cr' 

Tpov  if  eaXitrcTTj-  ^crw  74p  dXtett'  "  rat  ttrtf 
airots  6  'Ii;iroSt,  A«Ct«  j«-i<r(«  /lov,  vol  rMi(<ru 

ytfiaBax  dXieJj  ifdpiiTUf.  »  kbJ  «M^wt  d^rrct  ?a 
tUrin  atTMV  4KoXoi!A)ffa»  o*Tv.    "KoJ  rpipat  iKtiBtv 


6\lyov  eiSer  'IdKufiof  rir  toO  ZejSeScUov  ical  "luirrnp 
rbf  i,St\<t>hr  atroO  Kal  airois  iv  rXolif  KaTaprlforrat 
r4  SlicTva.  *•  icai  eiffius  tKiXtaev  avrovf  xaX  itfiifm 
rSf  raripa  airCiv  Ze/3eSouov  it  t$  rkoUf  fttri,  rwr 

luoBurrdf  i.rriX8m>  dwUra  airov. 


*>Eal  elinropeitfTai  tit  Kartpfooi/f  ml  ti0im  rwt 


vipfiaffur  tur€\6i)f  tit  Tijy  avfayay^f  iSlSaaxtf  *. 
"  KtU  iierX^irofTO  irl  tj  8i jaxg  ofroB'  5ii  Tip  itSd- 

ffKUf  alroit  in  ^ixrlof  ixaf,  «U  oix  <^  ypa/tiiarth. 


"Kal  ^^f  if  tfwa-ytiryp  aiViDi'  iydparot  if  rftHftan 
ixaSipTif,  *'cat  ifiKpait  Myuif,  'Ea-  tI  iuuf  Kal  rol. 


'Ii^rov  Safaptifi ;  ^\6ts  irdXiaat  iift&t ;  OfSd  ri  Ht  ^ 
6  iyiot  TOV  Qtov.     "koI  iwtTliiriver  airif  S  'Ii(n6i 


Xtyof,  in/uidrin  koI  t^eXBe  <f  airov  ».  "  Kal  rrapi^of 
aMf  tS  Tftviia  tS  ixdeaprof  ~  gal  Kpdjfur  ^tiri 
luydKi  i(ij\6tr  <f  airov.       koI  iSap^ifiifmf  w6rm 


&VTt  ffv^rprttr  rpit  aOroln  Xiyorrat,  Tl  loTiV  toSto  | 

Tt»  8(8«ix^l  A  it  Kttii^  ttCni,  tn  kot*  ItowvUr  «d 
rott  Wf  ti/uurif  rott  dmSiiproti  /rinlvra  col  liracateurti' 
adry  ;  "^f^Xfe  8)  4  dcoi)  ainO  tteii  *_  (b  <Xv  r^r 
rtplxapor  T^t  TaKiXaiau 

V.>  Om.  ToC  K'BDL. 

•m.  wl.  T.  tf.,  K»  28  256  Lat-vg-«od  8yr-hr: 
Iren  i  Orig  Jo* ;  Ce^ ;  Jiom.  Lat.  Rnf  Bas 
Hier*  al*.  See  Hort,  Select  Beadingt,  p. 
23,  Su}^.  (Burkitt)  p.  144. 

v.* (I)  KaSiln,  KBLA  unc'  en*:  Orig}  al<s  cf.  9" 

in,  ADP  roll :  Origi  Iren  al ;  cf.  7*. 
KaSin  an  onolassical  form,  nsoal  in  NT 

with  yiyp. 
iny.  \&  rare,  bnt  is  found  in  par.  Lk  8*. 

(2)  TV  'Hffoi?  TV  xpoKjnrr^,  KBDLA  cn"  Latt 

Syrr-vg-hcl-mg-hBiohGo(Arm™»):  Orig 
Iren''  Porph  al*. 

(-TV  r,  D  cu":  Orig  Iren)  (tol*  omits 
altogether). 

rott  rpoiprirrait,  AP  rell  Syr-hol-tzt  Arm** 
iEtli:  Iren'°«. 

Notice  here  the  strength  of  the  early 
Patristic  evidence,  and  of  Venions, 
coupled  with  the  obvious  reason  for 
change.  On  the  tendency  to  insert 
'Isaiah,'  see  Hort,  Select  Bead.  p.  13; 
cf.  Burkitt,  ih.  p.  143. 

(3)  iyii,  om.  BD  28  (Latt)  Syr-vg  Boh : 

Iren^t  Origi  (Orig'°«)  Tert;  so  Lk  7* 
(SBDL). 

Ins.  KAPLA  rell  Syr-hcl  Go  Arm  iEth  : 

Origl  Eus;  so  Mt  11". 
LXX  (not  K  or  B)  ins.  in  Mai  3>  with  Heb. 

(4)  iiroartXa,  K  al  pauc  Boh,  assimilating  to 

neighbouring  tenses. 
So  in  Mt.  in  a  few  MSS,  not  in  Lk. 

(5)  (iiTpoceiv  <rov,  om.  NBDLKP  abolq  Lat- 

vg-codd  Boh  Syr-vg-hr:  Iren  Orig 
diserti. 

Ins.  AA  rell  f  ff'-»  g"  Syr-hcl ;  of.  Mt. 
and  Lk.  (D  a  1  Tert"»"  om.).    In  Heb. 
and  LXX  of  Mai.  the  phrase  is  found 
here,  but  not  after  iyy.  nov. 
v.*  atroB,  KABLA  rell  ff'  g'  1  q  Syr-vg-hd-txt 
Boh  Arm  i£th  :  Orig. 
ToO  etoO  ii/uif,  (D)  (34"«)  abcf  ff>g>  Syr- 
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hcl-ms  Go:  Ircn""  (D34"'«  vijmv).  As- 
siiiiilntion  to  Isaiah,  LXX  and  Heb. ; 
found  also  in  Latin  and  Syriac  texts, 
Mt.,  Lk. 

v.*  (a)  h  parrl^iiiy  tr  rj  i/r^puf  rnifiiffvor,  B  33. 

{b)  i  ^arrif(iii>  ir  t§  iffuuf  KoX  Kripiavaii,  KLA 

(e)  to    ipitiuf  fiarrltm  KtU  Ktipictur,  D  28  Latt 
(exo.  f)  Syr^vg. 

(d)  ftmrrlj^ui'  h  rg  if^iuf  *at  Ktifiaat»,  A  rell  f 

Syr-hcl. 

The  clue  to  the  readings  heie^  as  the  present 
writer  finds  hinted  in  a  MS  note  of  Dr.  Hort's,  lies 
in  Mark's  use  of  'la.  A  paxrlSiM  (e^*-**,  not  8* ;  yet 
see  28  2>")  as  a  title  for  the  Baptist.  The  original 
reading  is :  (a)  = '  John  the  Baptizer  appeared  in  the 
wilderness  preaching.'  (6)  is  an  Alexandrian  emen- 
dation, the  Marcan  idiom  not  being  recognized, 
and  the  article  cansing  diflScolty  in  consequence 
=  ' There  app^oed  John  who  used  to  baptize  in 
the  wilderness  and  preach.'  (e)  shows  the  Western 
handling  of  the  difficulty,  dropping  the  troublesome 
article,  mserting  koI,  and,  because  the  wilderness 
was  a  strange  place  to  be  specially  connected  with 
the  baptisms,  transposing  the  words,  (d)  is  '  dis- 
tinctively Syrian,'  and  con6ates  (6)  and  (c),  keep- 
ing the  order  of  (i)  and  dropping  the  article  with 
|e).  This  is  a  first-rate  example  of  the  excel- 
lence of  B  in  Ternary  Variations.  The  connecting 
particle  with  iyirero  in  K*  and  Boh  idiould  be 
noticed.  It  could  preclude  the  conn,  of  tt.'  and  * 
which  Orig  Joh  favours. 

v.*  (a)  rirrtt  after  'lep.,  KBDLA  28  33  vernons : 
Orig  Ens. 

after  i^rr.,  AP  nil  (69  on*  om.  wdmt* 
Mt.). 

(&)  wcriiuf,  om.  D  •  b  0  ff*  Ens ;  of.  the 
'Western'  and  'Syrian'  reading  in  Mt. 

(e)  As-'  atroO  after  iBawr.,  KBL  33  Latt  (exo.  *) 

Arm :  Orig  Eus. 

after  wcrifuf,  AOP  rell  •  Syr-hel  Go. 

Note,  further  (<4,  that  tt  69  a  om.  xal  be- 
fore iparr. 

In  [d)  the  omission  was  probably  due  to  the  idea 
that  the  subj.  of  iitropeiere  was  complete  at  xf^pa 
(cf.  the  post-Syrian  i^opeiorro).  The  result  is  a 
ftrange  stetement  that  the  city  folk  took  the  lead  in 
accepting  baptism,  which  can  hardly  be  historical. 

The  Syrian  change  of  the  position  of  rirres  may 
be  a  mtxlified  echo  of  this.  It  is  more  likely  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  charaoteristicaUy 
Marcan  indefiniteness  of  iBawTlftrro=' men'  were 
being  baptized,  rirrtt  witn  i^arr.  is  hyperbolical 
after  a  fashion  to  which  Luke  supplies  parallels, 
not  Mark. 

In  (6)  and  (e)  notice  onoe  more  how  the  Syrian 
Text  combines  the  language  of  the  '  Neutral '  with 
the  order  of  the  'Western'  TexL  The  result  is  a 
(lose  assimilation  to  Mt. 

V.«(l)ma5»,  KBL  33. 
vr  Si,  AD^P  reL 

Mark's  tesolnte  adherenoe  to  ml  causes 
constant  difficulty  to  scribes.  At  least 
40  times  S4  has  been  wrongly  introduced 


into  the  Syrian  Text; 
this  extract. 
(2)  i  'lu.,  KBL  unc>  en**. 

-o,  Ada  rell?  assim.  to  Otherwise 
the  tendency  in  these  authorities,  esp. 
D,  is  to  insert  articles  before  proper 
names.  See  w.*-  >*•  »•  *. 
(S)  For  Tplxas  Kafii/Xov  D"  reads  Sipmr  ( = Sippu/) 
Kail. ,  *  a '  pellern  and  '  d '  jnlot.  iippai  in 
LXX  (of  raiment)  Jg  4"- «,  Zee  13*  only. 
In  Zee  13*  S4ppir=:trm.  found  also  (Het>. 
not  LXX)  for  Eliiab's  mantle  in  1  K 
19U.1.  2K2?->»«-. 


This  is  remarkable,  lK;cause  the  clause  koI  iiivrir 
Sfpn.  ir.T.  iffip.  auToi,  omitted  by  D,  is  found  exactly 
in  2  K  1'  in  another  description  of  Elijah.  Siopiv 
( —  the  prophetic  mantle)  was  j)robably  regarded  as 
a  concise  and  picturesque  equivalent  tor  uie  whole 
phrase.  But  tlie  man  who  introduced  it  must  have 
known  his  Hebrew  Bible  and  his  LXX.  Note  that 
'  a,'  which  also  omits  xat  t'^tniv,  ic.r.X.,  places  v.*  aiter 
v.*. 

V.'  IXeyei'  airroit  for  iKiipuactv  \(ywr,  D  (a).  In 
'a's'  arrangement  of  the  verses,  airrois 
has  a  point  which  is  lost  in  D.  In  view 
of  the  rest  of  w.'-  ^  in  D,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  (\ty(y  comes  from  Lk  3'  or  Mt  3'. 
4Kiipvc<rtr  is  characteristic  of  Mk.  (cf.  e.g. 
V»  and  Lk  4«,  1"  and  Lk  5",  6"  and  Lk 
9°.  It  is  curious  that  in  these  passages 
there  should  be  no  par.  in  Mt.).  It  has 
also  point  as  resuming  y.^ 

Vy.»-  •  (1)  D  a  («■»)  read :  'E^ii  nh  ifuit  jSorrifw  ir 
Man,  (pxerat  Si  SrUrw  lum  S  Ivxvpirtpis  /u>v 
oi  oix  el/d  Ixayit  XOvai  rir  l/idirra  run 
irroSijiidTuy  atroD"  Kol  airrit  iftat  /Sarrlfn 
ir  wptOnari  &ylifi.  Notice  first  the  order 
of  the  clauses,  natural  in  Lk  3",  which 
this  reading  reproduces  almost  veriattui, 
but  weak  in  Mk.,  where  there  is  no  ref. 
in  the  context  to  popular  surmises  about 
John.  Notice  also  the  omission  of  the 
characteristic  Marcan  xi^/as. 
A  clear  case  of  assimilation  in  the '  Western ' 
text. 

(2)  The  Syrian  text  adopts  /Uw  from  this  text, 
or  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  KBL  3369 124  Orig 
om.  ;  cf.  Jn  1".    n^y  rare,  in  Mk  4*  S° 
I2»  14n-»only  s  of.  10». 
(8)  Also  A' 1°  against  KBAH  cu*.     8*  against 
BL  b  Lat-vg. 
In  Mt  3"  Jn  l*- "  ^  is  found  with  both  words 
without  variant.    In  Ac  1*  OS.  and  A>  vr.  without 
variant.   In  Lk  3>*  iS.  (exc.  D  1  13  69  al  ir  6S.)  and 
A>  ST.  without  variant.  There  seems,  therefore,  no 
tendency  to  omit  ir  where  it  is  clearly  genuine, 
even  to  balance  phrases,  t.g.  Ac  1°.    The  tendency 
to  insert  from  par.  must  have  been  very  strong, 
v.*  (1)  ran  iiiUpaa  iKtlraa,  DA  Latt  (exc.  ao). 

ixtlrot  never  comes  after  iyUpa.  in  Mk. 

without  special  emphasis. 
Only  in  13>'-  *>  14»  all  three  eschatological 
passages. 

(2)  i'lrfi.,  DMTA  13  28  69  al.    See  on  v.«. 

(3)  tit  tIw  'UpS.  M'lwiy.,  KBDL  cn»  (<r  rip, 

1-28,  ete.)  Latt  (c  f)  Syr-vg  Boh. 
irS  'ludy.  elt  riy  'lopB.,  AP  rell  c  f  Syr-hcl 
Arm  Mth  Go. 

Notice  the  converse  change  in  v.*.  Here  clearly 
the  importfmt  fact  is  that  the  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered by  John,  not  that  it  tooK  place  in  the 
Jordan,  ivi  lu.  is  therefore  rightly  kept  to  the  last. 

v."  (1)  evB^us  or  eiBOt,  om.  Dab. 

A  peculiarly  difficult  word  for  the  textual  critic 
in  Mk.,  clearly  characteristic,  oflfending^me  scribes 
and  some  translators  by  its  recurrence,  at  the  same 
time  always  to  hand  when  an  adventurous  scribe 
wished  to  'improve '  the  story.  We  find  ourselves 
therefore  driven  by  sheer  perplexity  to  teke  refuge 
in  obedience  to  the  one  golden  rule  of  sound  criti- 
cism and  to  '  trust  our  MSS.'  The  result  wiU  show 
if  our  confidence  is  misplaced. 

One  point  we  can  lay  down  at  the  outset.  A 
dose  examination  of  the  facts  shows  that  the  effect 
of  Synoptic  parallels  on  the  text  of  Mk.  must,  so  far 
as  tnis  word  is  concerned,  have  been  uniformly  to- 
wards omission:  Mk  H'^om.  D25I  2i>*ac  tt'^  kq  (Mt 
26**  'non  fluctuat')  is  the  only  possible  exception. 

The  facto  are  interesting,  and  we  may  allow  our- 
selves this  one  excursion  into  the  field  of  Synoptic 
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criticism.  Assaining  the  WH  text  as  our  standard, 
tiffit  occurs  40  times  in  Mark.  In  29  of  these  there 
are  parallel  contexts  in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  in  8  there 
is  a  parallel  in  Mt.  only,  in  2  in  Lk.  only,  in  1  there 
is  no  parallel  in  either.  In  one  case,  l^sMt  8' 
= Lk  S**,  tie.  is  found  in  all  three  Gospds.  In  none 
of  the  other  30  cases  where  Lk.  has  a  parallel  con- 
text is  (60.  found  :  in  7  the  vrhole  phrase  to  which 
tt$.  belongs  in  Mk.  is  transformed ;  in  17  tiff,  is 
simply  omitted ;  in  5  he  substitutes  rapaxpfj/ta,  in 
1  tXra.  Of  the  37  places  where  Mt.  presents  a 
parallel,  tiff,  is  retained  in  12 ;  in  8  the  whole  phinse, 
in  16  the  word,  disappears ;  in  2  dri  &pa$  iKtUnp 
does  duty  as  an  equivalent.  In  one  case  Lk.  (21* 
=Mt  24*=Mk  13')  substitutes  oix  tiffiut  for  olhru. 

Assuming,  as  it  is  probably  worth  while  to  do  at 
present,  that  our  Mk.  was  in  the  hands  of  both  Mt. 
and  Lk.,  the  figures  given  above  supply  a  good 
iUustration  of  the  delicate  literary  criticism  to 
which  Mark  was  subjected,  esp.  by  Luke.  This 
general  result  is  not  seriously  anectedby  questions 
of  text.  In  6  places  TR  ins.  where  WH  om.,  in  4 
TR  om.  where  WH  int.  But  it  is  worth  notice 
that  the  'Western'  Text,  esp.  in  D  and  in  tiie 
various  MSS  of  Lat-vet,  shows  a  clear  tenden^  to 
omit  tiff.  The  chief  passages  are  l"*-  *  ^  8* 
4i»  5>.«  gso  X4«.6  f^g  ggjj^^  tendenty  i« 
found  in  the  same  authorities  in  Mt.,       4**  21*. 

In  the  case  before  us  (1">)  the  genuineness  of 
tiffis  in  Mk.  is,  we  think,  supported  dt  its  presence 
in  Mt  »*.  There  are  only  2  cases  (24*  27^)  where 
Mt.  in  a  parallel  context  shows  a  tiff,  whioh  is  not 
represented  in  the  true  text  of  Mark.  And  in 
neither  of  these  does  any  anthority  for  the  text 
of  Mk.  attempt  to  Msimilate. 

(2)  iK  roc  eS.,  KBDL  18  28  3S  49  124. 
dri,  APraU;  of.  Mt8>«. 

Here,  again,  ix  is  charaoteristio  of  Mark.  In  4 
other  cases  it  corresponds  to  dri  in  a  parallel 
context  in  Mt.,  and  in  10  oases  in  Lnke.  A  similar 
reaction  on  the  MSS  of  Mk.  also  in  !»•>•  7»  9*  16*. 

(3)  trxftoiithmn,  MAB  relL 

iufvyiUvmn,  D  Latt  ('ap«ntoa')KMt.  and 
Luke. 

Here  there  is  nothing  to  aoooont  for  the  change 
of  dreyY^rovt  if  it  were  genuine,  while  ^ij^t^ovt 
is  at  once  vivid  and  difficult. 

(4)  «ar<V3a&ap  tit  airdr,  BD  18  69  124  a. 
Kten^aSrvr  <r'  oArbr,  KAP  lell,  Imt  note  tliAt 

K  33  insert  col  lUrar  before  iw'  from  Jn 
1". 

Fondness  for  th  is  another  oharaoteristie  feature 
of  Mark's  style.  It  occurs  in  all  about  1S7  times. 
Of  these,  42  are  foond  in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  39  in 
Mt.  alone,  19  in  Lk.  alone,  07  belong  to  sections  or 
phrases  peculiar  to  Mark.  In  8  places  Lk.  substi- 
tutes iv,  in  2  twl,  in  1  A>  fukvif.  Mt.  substitutes 
irmb  places  and  Art  in  4.  Here  (1**)  Mt.  and  Lk. 
agree  in  snbetituting  M  as  they  as^ee  in  subeti- 

Mt. 


tuting  in  11*.  In  4  oases  Mt.  or  Lk.  supports 
<tt  when  the  other  has  changed  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  M  vnth  aee,  oocors  only  82 
times  in  Mark.  There  is  only  very  slight  evidence 
of  a  tendency  to  change  it  into  tit.  See  fl"  IB"- 
and  perhaps  d  (not  D)  in  9".  In  no  case  is  there  a 
real  parallel  to  the  phrase  here,  which  must  have 
Buttered  from  'assimilation.' 
V."  (o)  Om.  tytrero,  N*  D  fP  mt  (a  f  'renif  ;  28 

2P*  g»  liKoiaff-n). 
Here,  again,  light  is  thrown  on  the  reading  by 
a  careful  study  of  Mark's  usage.   He  is  fond  of 

3U>fa8<u,  and  uses  it  to  cover  a  great  variety  of 
ifferent  meanings.  It  occurs  62  times  in  the  WH 
Text;  of  these,  o  are  found  both  in  Mt.  and  Luke. 
Besides  these,  Mt  retains  only  16,  Lk.  only  9 ;  and 
even  in  some  of  these  instances  slight  modifications 
are  introduced.   (Mt.  has  a  parallel  context  in  49, 


Lk.  in  36  cases).  The  text  of  Mk.  shows  similar 
traces  of  the  attempt  to  obliterate  this  individnal- 
Um.  See  1"  2"  4^"  6»  6"  (9«)  9'  10«  12"  14«.  9* 
seems  to  be  Syrian.  In  all  the  other  cases,  except 
117  ^  51*  D  appears  in  the  group  whioh  either  omits 
or  provides  a  substitute  ror  7^.  D  is  generally 
supported  by  some  Old  Latin  MSS  and  various 
members  of  the  group  1-28,  etc  The  most  in- 
structive case  is  the  closely  par.  9*  iyirtTo  <t>urii  it 
Tijt  rffpiT/t  (KBCLA),  where  AD  reU  inc.  Syr-sin 
read  ^fftr  (exo.  k  1  Syr-vg-codd  om.),  while  ISat 
from  Mt.  and  \lyoura  trom  Lk.  also  find  support. 
In  Lk  9"  iyiren  .  .  .  \tyo\iaa.  is  found  without 
variant,  except  that  D  reads  jXtftv,  Syr'«u-sin 
^Koiffffri.  In  10**  the  Syrian  Text  has  ytrivffai, 
KBC(D)LA  tXnu.  The  omission  of  iyirm  may 
therefore  safely  be  regarded  as  'Western.' 

(6)  iw  vol,  KBDcLPA  1  18  22  38  69  on**  Lat- 

Tgaoff'**g'l Boh T  Syr-yg-hcl-txt Arm 

Mth  Go. 

iff,  Am  unc*  roll  b d g* f  Syr-hcl-ing. 

In  Lk.  there  is  virtuafiyno  doabt (apart 
from  the  very  early  'Western'  variant 
Mt  luv  it  v6)  about  the  reading     .  .  . 

iwffOl. 

In  Mt.  the  reading  is  offrot  .  .  .  if  it  exc. 

that  D  a  Syr-ou  read  vi — ft  Syr-sin 
.  ,  .  ip  iroL 
i»  col  was  peculiarly  liable  to  oliange  from 

the  association  mth  Is  4»~Wt  12" ;  cf. 

2  PI". 

V.>*  (1)  ri  a*,  add  ri  S.yu>f,  D. 
The  tendency  to  add  Srrm  is  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  (see  2^,  Jn  V).  Its 
presence  here,  perhaps  due  to  Lk  4',  is  more  likely 
meant  to  mark  the  contrast  with  the  Tempter. 
(2)  (a)  iKp6XKti  alrir,  DA  33-69. 
(»)  oArir  iK^XKtt,  KABL  reU. 
The  order  in  (i)  is  somewhat  nnasnal,  though 
relatively  commoner  in  Mk.  than  in  Mt.  or  Lnke. 
See  8m- »  6*  11»- »  12*  **  14»  16*. 
y.>*  (1)  (a)  i,  ri  ip^ipuf,  KABDL  IS  8S  S«S  Boh : 
Orig  Ens. 

lb)  UtT  Kn  1  69  124  181  909  ■!>*  Syr-sia 

Arm. 

(e)  ixei  ir     ifr^/Uf,  A  unc*  rel  SvT-vg. 
Here  (a)  is  apparently  the  original  reading.  The 
repetition  tls  ■Hp'  tp.,  iv  rf  ip.  is  thoroughly  Maieaa  1 
of.  v.>*.   It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Mt.  keeps 
tit  -Hp)  ip.  and  Lk.  in  ip. 
(h)  is  a  substitute  for  (a)  to  avoid  the  repetition, 
(c)  is  a  simple  conflation  of  (a)  and  (b). 
The  only  alternative  is  to  regard  (e)  as  a  redupli- 
cation of  the  regular  Marcan  type  {».g.  iiilas  St 
ytniiinit  In  tSv  i  IfKtot),  of  whidi  (a)  and  (i)  are 
alternative  redactions.  But  Mark's  pleonasms  are 
never,  we  think,  weakly  tautological,  as  this  would 
be ;  e.g.  in  S'*  ixti  rpit  iy  Spti,  the  second  dlaase 
brings  out  a  fresh  and  important  feature  in  the 
scene ;  cf.  v.". 

(2)  Ttot-  4/1.,  KBL  33 :  Ofig  Boa. 

V  n<r<'-i  ADA  reIl  =  ML  Lk.  vUhomt 
variant. 

y.M  (1)  cai  /utrd,  BDi'  a  (o)  Boh  t 
Iteri  Si,  KAL  reU. 
See  on  v.'. 

(2)  ri  dJaTYAtof,  om.       pan\tlat,  MBL  1  88 
33  69  209  bcff*  Syr-sin  Boh  Arm. 
Add  AD  rell  Lat-vg  ^ffPg^*  Syr-vg 

Mtb. 

rb  ttayyikum  is  nsed  without  further  definition  S 
times  in  Mk.  (cf .  Ac  W).  In  1*  l^r.  Xp.  is  added. 
In  Mt.  tiay.  occurs  4  times,  3  times  defined  by  r^t 
PaviXtlat.  tiay.  is  not  found  in  Lk.  or  John.  The 
full  phrase  ri  ti.  r.  ^cur.  r.  fftoO  ia  not  found  any* 
where  else.  It  is  most  likely  that  r.  pair,  came 
in  from  Mt.  assisted  by  its  recurrence  in  v.**.  Ne 
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^ood  reason  can  be  given  to  explain  ite  omission, 
if  it  were  genuine.  The  plirase  4  pair.  r.  BeoQ  is 
constant  (14  times)  in  Mk.,  and  never  seems  to 
have  provoked  alteration. 

(3)  (a)  Kol  \iyuy,  BLA  nnc>  1  33  69  rel  a  b 
ff>  r  Lat-vg  Boh  Syr-vg-hcL 
(6)  Xiywf,  K»AD  nnc»  cu"  f  ff*  g»  Go. 
(c)  Om.  K*  c  mt  Syr-sin ;  Orig. 
This  is  a  difficult  case.    It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  the  various  readings  in  Mk.  involve  the 
insertion  or  omission  or  change  of  Xfyw.   In  some 
cases  the  insertion  is  clearly  due  to  assimilation, 
9'  11"  14*  IS".    In  others  the  word  is  omitted  or 
chiinged  because  it  seemed  bald  or  pleonastic,  1* 
io«  uM  i2i4_   The  aberrant  text  i«  almost 
ttniformly  supported  by  D,  some  MSS  of  Lat-vet, 
and  some  members  of  tlie  '  Ferrar  Group.' 

In  3  cases  besides  this,  1"  2>*  16^  no  certain 
decision  is  possible.  In  2  of  these,  1"  15*,  tt  is  the 
chief  authority  for  omission.  It  is  diihcult  to 
account  for  the  change  of  (a)  either  into  (6)  or  (c) 
if  it  be  genuine,  (a)  is  also  open  to  suspicion  from 
Mt  4".  1-1- 

The  atyndeton  in  {b)  might  have  led  to  (a)  and 
(e)  as  independent  simplifications  (cf.  1*>).  But  it 
is  harsh  even  for  Mark. 

(c)  might  have  caused  difficulty,  because  v.**  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  merely  epexegeiio  of  ri 
ttay^^KuH)  rqt  pcuriXeiat. 
V. "  wtrk^purnu  o(  mupU,  D  a  b  0  ff*  g*  mt,  probably 
doe  to  the  association  in  thought  of  pas- 
sages like  Lk  21*<  and  esp.  Eph  !>*,  the 
singular  seeming  too  tame. 
V.x  (1)  KoX  rapiyar,  MBDL  13  33  69  124  846  Latt 
Boh  Arm  Syr-hol-mg. 
vtpiraTur  S4,  AA  roll  SyrrazMt 
For  ti  see  note  on  v.*. 
wapdyvr  recurs  in  2'*  (=Mt  V)  and  15" : 
cf.Mt9»2(J»  Jn9». 
It  is  never  found  in  Luke.  He  has  no  strict  par. 
here.  In  both  the  other  caaes  he  avoids  it.  There 
seems      reason  why  a-e/xrarOr  dionld  have  been 
changed,  if  it  were  originaL 

(2)  Zi/iwra,  D  28  69  124  846  add  rir. 
See  note  v.*. 

(3)  (a)  nfutfot,  KBLM  al  a  Boh  Arm. 
(6)roOZ{^w,A£>A169al».  Seeonv.'. 
(e)  airmi,  r  HOT  33  al  viz  mn  Latt  (exc.  a) 

Syr^sin-vg  Mth. 
id)  a6T<a  rod  Zlfutm,  EFH  one*  al  pins'" 
Syr-hcl  Go. 

(<i)  is  here  clearly  the  original  reading.  The 
repetition  of  the  snbet.  is  a  trick  of  the  Marcan 
style  (see  3").  (e)  is  an  inevitable  'Western' 
correction  agreeing  with  Matthew.  (cQ  u  a  simple 
conflation. 

(4)  (a)  d^^t^iiXXoi^at,  MBL  88. 

(6)  dM^jSdXXorrat  ri.  tUcna,  D  18  28  69  124 
846  Latt. 

{e)  iftftfiiXKarmt  d^^i^qvrpor,  AA  one" 

Boh  Syr-hcl  Go. 
{d)  pdXKeamu  i/t^lfiKriaTpor,  PMTII*  al  pi 

ArmsMt. 

Here,  again,  (a)  is  clearly  original.  Its  full 
force  not  being  understood  (or  requiring  in  trans- 
lation the  express  mention  of  the  object),  the 
'  Western '  reading  (A)  supplied  tA  Slma  from  v.**. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  innuenoe  of  Mt.  suggested 
(c)  (i/i0{j3Xir0rpor.  Finally,  by  sabstitnting  pSiKotmit 
id),  the  resemblance  to  Mt.  was  made  complete. 
V,"  om.  1  13  28  69  118  209  al»  b  Syr- 

sin-vg  Mth. 
See  on  v.^*.    Here  the  omission  is  helped 
by  text  of  Mt. 
V.»  (a)  Td  SOcTva,  KBCL  al"  ff>  g«  Lat-vg  Boh 
ArmsMt. 
(i)  rdrro,  Dabeff*>Lk.i  of.  10*. 


Note  that  D  a  c  have  already  used  tlienn 
in  v.". 

(e)  t4  dlKTua  airup,  A  uno"  al  pi  f  g>  Syrr 
JEth  Go. 

Notice  a  similar  addition  in  ▼▼.>*■■■  eto. 
V.»(a)  dUyof,  BDL 1  28  118  124  181  209  2»  a  bff* 
g*  Boh  Syr-vg  (sin). 
(6)  iKetBtr,  K*  =  Mt. 
(e)  6\lym  iKtiBtP,  K"  33. 

(d)  tKeWer  iUyor,  AC  unc**  al  pi  otfP  g*** 
Syr-hcl  Arm  Go. 

Here  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
6\lyof.  iKtiSer  seems  to  have  come  in  from  Matthew. 
The  tendency  to  omit  iKcWer  is  very  slight  in  the 
(jrospels,  and  confined  to  quite  insignificant  MSS, 
exc  in  Jn  11". 

(e)  and  (d)  represent  independent  conflations  of 
(a)  and  (b). 

V.*>  iTnjXBof  irUra  oAtoS,  KABC  rell  Syrr. 
ilKoKoiBriaar  aSirif,  D  Latt  Boh=Mt.  ;  of. 

drepx.  6xl<!u  is  a  remarkable,  apparently  nniqne 
phrase  (Jn  12"  is  no  true  parallel),  wnich  has 
suffered  assimilation.  Perh.  a  Sy  riasm ;  but  dcoV  is 
a  common  word,  not  wont  to  provoke  alterations. 

V."  (1)  (o)  eUrropeiorrai,  KABC  rel  d. 

(i)  tUrropeOerai,  1  6  22  71  121  al  pana 
(e)  tUnroptvbfixrot,  Orig  (o)  (e). 
(d)  tUrtropeiorro,  DC  83 (61)  (ah f). 

A  reading  worth  looking  at.  At  first  sight  (a) 
seems  entirely  natural,  and  we  wonder  why  it 
should  have  caused  any  trouble.  Then  we  notioe 
the  sequence  of  verbs,  dr^X^or,  tlaropetorrm,  itUa*- 
Ktr.  The  subject  of  no  two  of  them  is  the  aaoM, 
though  they  are  linked  by  aU,  but  in  genuine 
Marcan  fashion  the  reader  is  trnsted  to  met  the 
subject  of  each  himself. 

Again  the  sequence  of  tenses,  an  historic  present, 
characteristic  of  Mk.,  between  an  Aor.  and  an  Im- 
perfect. (6)  and  (e)  are  independent  attempts  to 
smooth  over  the  change  of  suoject,  {d)  nimimilatiw 
the  tenses. 

(2)  (a)  ro7f  <rd/3/3a<ru>  efa-eXtfiiiv  tit  rl^r  nftr/tf 
yii»  iSlSaaKoi,  ABD  rell  (eze.  e) 
Syr-hcl. 

(i)  eUr€K8i>r  rott  ^a/S.  iSUkutKW  lit 

ffvny.,  88  124. 
(«)  roct  iripparat  iSltaaKn  tl$  '*"WT.> 

ttL2S846  2i»:  Orig. 

(d)  iSliavKtr  ir  rctt  aippaatr  tit  nroy,, 

C  Boh  Syr-sin-vg. 

(e)  rou  vippanr  tit  t^v  vway.  iKSofim, 

A  69. 

(/)  et  ingrediens  cum  eis  sabb.  in  synag. 

Caphamaum  docebat  populum  a 
Note  that  Syr-sin  omits  ra2  tUr.  tit  Ka^ 
This  is  a  strange  case  of  confusion  affecting  the 
simplest  of  sentences.  The  omission  of  (breXfiir, 
which  is  common  to  (e)  {d)  and  (e),  produces  a 
reading  which  at  first  sight  seems  attractive.  It 
is  short  and  vigorous.  And  the  pre^ant  use  of  dt 
might  easily  have  led  to  the  insertion  of  elrcX^ii*. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  group  itCLA,  which  sup- 
ports the  omission,  is,  the  present  writer  believes, 
m  Mark  typically  'Alexandrian,'  in  Dr.  Bert's 
sense  of  the  term.  They  exhibit  constantly  a  type 
of  readings  quite  their  own,  which,  though  always 
interesting,  rarely  succeed  in  establishing  their 
claim  to  preserve  the  original  text.  The  most 
favourable  examples  are  S*-  '  4*»-  "  11"  W-  **. 
Here  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  (/)  %ngr»di#n$ 
may  stand  either  for  eUnroptviiurot  or  ilatkBi!^. 
And  it  is  possible  that  the  repetition  may  have 
given  offence  to  the  linguistio  sense  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, and  have  led  to  the  dropping  of  eUreXSiir. 
Both  words  are  well  established  in  Mark's  voca- 
bulary. For  though  ropeieaOou.  never  occurs  (outside 
16*''')  exc  perhaps  in  9",  ilirrop.  is  found  8  times. 
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Nor  is  Mk.  fond  of  the  pregnant  use  of  tit.  1*  V 
(2'  v.l.)  13"- "  14"  are  the  only  examples ;  and  even 
KTipinrativ  els  (l"  14')  hardly  justifies  SiSitrKfoi  els. 

The  larger  omission  in  Syr-sin  may  well  be  due 
to  the  dilBculty  of  supposing  that  the  work  from 
which  Simon  had  been  called  (▼."}  lay  any 
distance  from  his  home  {v."). 

{Z)aiToi>s  post  HIS.,  D  (Latt)  Syr-bcl  Aim 
iEth  Go.    Probably  from  v.". 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  absolute  use  of 
SiSiffKem,  which  occurs  fairly  often  in  all  the 
Gospels,  and  generally  causes  no  trouble.  Mt  4?* 
is  the  only  paralleL  Curionsly  enough,  in  Mt  21' 
26°°  Lk  23'  some  aath.  omit  SiSdaKea  altogether. 
Mark  is  never  tired  of  emphasizing  this  aspect  of 
our  Lord's  activity.  In  9  cases  (oat  of  17)  the 
word  is  not  paralleled  either  in  Matthew  or  Luke. 

v."  Kol  ante  o6x,  om.  D*b  c  d  e. 
Cf.  V."  (3)  (6). 

V.» (1)  eiOis pott  Kol,  KBL 1 33  131 209 Boh:  Orig. 
Om.  ACDA  reU. 

Cf.  on  y.'o  (1).   It  is  not  fonnd  in  Lk  if. 
Here  the  word  would  be  specially  liable  to 
alteration,  as  it  expresses  simply  the  suddenness 
of  the  interruption,  without  reference  to  any 
definite  point  of  time. 

(2)  airuy  post  avray*rro,  om.  DL  72  b  0  e  ff' 
gi  Boh. 

The  presence  of  the  word  ia  remarkable.  It  baa 
no  antecedent,  vmay,  ia  regularly  defined  in  Mt., 
but  very  rarely  in  Mark  or  Lnke.  Only  Mk  !*• 
Lk  4>*  (where  as  here  D  a  b  1  om,).  But  there  ia  no 
trace  of  any  tendency  to  supply  aM3r  mechanically 
with  avraf.  in  either  Mark  or  Lake.  Lat-vg  in 
Lk  13'°  is  an  instructive  exception.  So  it  ia  on- 
likely  that  it  has  come  in  here  from  Matthew. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mark  has  no  ^nite  similar  case 
(exc.  9",  where  air£r  has  come  in  from  LXX)  of 
an  indefinite  aArHr.  It  ia  possible  that  it  may 
represent  Mark's  tnnsformation  of  what  on  St. 
Peter's  lips  was  'our'  synagogue. 

V.*<  (l)'Ea  om.  KBD 167  2J"  Latt  Boh  Syr-ain-Tg 
Mth. 

Ins.  (A)  CLA  lelL  Byr-hcl  Arm  Go :  Orig 
Eus^Lk  4**  (where  aa  here  D  ea^  Lat- 
vet  Boh  Syr'«in-hier  MVh  om.). 
Another  '  Alezandriaa '  reading,  thia  time 
adopted  by  the  'Syrian'  "Text,  against  the 
'Neutral' and  the 'Weetem.'  Granted  that  the 
'Western'  authority  here  most  be  discounted 
because  of  its  behaviour  in  Lk  4**,  still  the 
'  Neutral '  reading  is  preferable  becanae  it  alone 
explains  the  phenomena  in  the  two  passages 
taken  together.  There  aeema  no  reaaon  why  'Ea 
(however  it  ia  to  be  understood)  ahoold  have  caused 
trouble.  All  ia  simple,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
'  Alexandrian '  and  '  Syrian '  texta  here  aadmilated 
Mark  to  Luke,  while  conversely  the  'Western' 
assimilated  Luke  to  Mark. 

(2)  aSaiM,  KLA  Boh  Arm  iEth :  Tert  Itva^ 
Orig  Ens. 

<XSa,  ABCD  reU  Latt  SyrrsLk  4»*  (where 
only  Arm  haa  pi.). 
Neither  reading  haa  any  intrinsic  difficulty.  It 
is  simply  a  q  uestion  whether  the  Alexandrian  Text 
introduced  the  pi.  in  consequence  of  ^/uV  (of.  fSeurap, 
v."),  or  whether  the  rest  assimilated  Mark  to  Luke. 
The  fact  that  the  Alexandrians  omitted  to  insert 
the  corresponding  change  in  Lnke  is  not  *  &tal 
objection  to  the  first  hypothesis, 
v."  (1)  dr'  for  <f,  HL  33  cuu  of  g>sLk. 
See  on  v.".   4k  is  liabitual  in  oaaea  of  poaaeasion 
in  Mark.  In  these  cases  it  is  never  retained  either 
by  Matthew  or  Luke. 

(2)  (a)  ToC  M/ximw  for  a^roO  and  +  rrtBua 
dKdeaproi',  D  (8»)  Latt  (exe.  f)  (Go 
JEtb). 


Go  JEth  add  n.  dx.  but  read  ojroS, 
8"  t6  Tr.  ri  ax. 
(fi)  KABCLA  rell :  Orig  Syr-sin  read 
avTou  without  rr.  (U.  =Lk. 
Here  we  have  to  balance  the  chance  that  (b)  has 
arisen  out  of  (a)  by  assimilation  to  Luke,  against 
the  chance  that  (a)  has  arisen  out  of  (6)  by  assimila- 
tion to  6*.  (a),  as  5*  shows,  is  thoroughly  Marcan  ; 
but  the  evidence  for  it,  as  oar  experience  even  in 
these  few  verses  is  enough  to  suggest,  is  far  from 
trustworthy.    Again,  if  we  may  allow  any  weight 
to  our  provisional  hypothesis  aa  to  the  relation 
between  Luke  and  Mark,  there  ia  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Luke  would  have  modified  (a)  if  his 
text  of  Mark  had  contained  it.  In  S''  ( =  Mk  5*)  he 
retains  the  words,  though  putting  them  into  the 
oratio  oblimux.   His  agreement  with  Mark  in  these 
verses,  4'*"  =  Mk  I"-",  is  exceptionally  dose. 
There  is  no  par.  in  Matthew, 
y.**  (1)  The  whole  verse  reads  as  followa  in  D  :— 
cat  iiyjKBer  ri  rvrC/ia  ri  ixiSofirm  wifiiu 

airoO. 

With  this  e  agrees  (only  omitting  ri  iiciSafirw), 
and  (only  transposing  rxap.  aSrr.  with  wr. 
ride). 

It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  thia  exhildts 
a  conflation  of  two  readings :  (a)  koX  t^^Mer  ri  vr.  ri 
dx.  rrapi^as  aMp  xal  Kpd^as  /leydXn,  with  (b) 

the  retMiing  in  the  text.  Some  such  conflation 
must  also  underlie  the  reading  of  D  in  v.**.  (a) 
might  have  arisen  out  of  (6)  by  free  assimilation  to 
Mk  9",  where  also  we  find  the  masc.  ml  tpifat  al 
roXXd  crapiias  ii^XSer. 

(2)  Kpdiw  is  read  by  AC(D)  rell. 
0i>n^(v,  KBL  33 :  Orig. 

Neither  phrase  is  obiectionabk  in  Itself,  ^w.  ^ 
luy.  is  found  in  Lk  23*°,  Ao  lO**,  bat  not  in  contexts 
likely  to  have  sn^eated  themselves  here,  x/xlfw, 
on  the  other  haM,  ia  oonatantly  used  of  the  cries 
of  the  possessed,  and  Kpi(at  0.  /t.  occurs  in  Ifk  ff. 
(S)  dr'  ia  read  for  i(  by  C(D)AM  33  Latt 
See  on  v.". 

v."  (1)  (a)  a6r<M»>,  KB  (b e £F'q). 

(b)  Vfis  iavrait,  ACDA  nn«^  al". 
(e)  nit  airvOt,  GLS  rell  yeres. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  test  to  enable  ns  to 
judge  between  these  readings.  The  reciprocal  use 
of  rpin  iavr.  is  characteristic  of  Mk  9"  11"  12^  14< 
16',  besides  v.l.  9i'^"-»  10*.  It  is  not  found  in 
Matthew.  It  oocnia  in  Lk  20>  (>Bfk)  22"  iv.l. 
20'*=Mk),  and  in  Jn  12".  On  the  other  hand,  KB 
exhibit  no  epeeial  animna  against  it.  ThOT  seem 
clearly  right  on  the  three  other  occasions  (flf*  10", 
Lk  2Hy*],  where  they  combine  to  attest  an  alterna- 
tive reading.  crwiV'v  >s  osed  absolutely  in  12" 
and  Lk  24^.  The  construction  of  Mk  9"*  ia  am- 
biguous. In  9'^'*  the  true  reading  is  dearly 
rpis  airtis,  thou^  here  K  in  each  case  reads  iavr. 
These  facts,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  favour  of  (a), 
as  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  authorities  for  rpit 
(ACE*  MA*  al*>)  give  what  is  perhaps  a  further  sign 
of  the  influence  of  Lk  4"  by  reading  Xiyoms  tor 
iJyorrat.  airoit  haa  a  real  point  {c€  on  airar  in 
y.")  if  it  indicates  a  distinction  between  the  circle 
immediately  round  our  Lord,  and  that  part  of  the 
congregation  whose  aatonishment  found  vent  in  the 
words  that  follow. 

(2)  (a)  rl  iara  roOro ;  SiSax^  xiurii  acar'  ifowTUv, 
KBL  33  (1  118  131  2»  al*  +al>n) 
Boh. 

{b)  rlt  ii  SiSax^l  ixtlni  4  xatpii  aOnf  ^  ^owis 

Sn,  D  (ew»  Latt). 
(e)  rl  i<rru>  toDto  ;  Ht  ii  SiSaxii  il  Koirii  offr( 
in  (tor'  i(<mrlar,  (A)CA  rel  (A  r<(  4 
ai.  StS.)  (69  r(t  4  k.  SiS.  ai>.). 
Mote  that  the  Latin  renderings  are  very  variona 
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They  agree  with  D  in  leaving  out  rl  iirrtw  toOto  ; 
Some  omit  Kcuf^.  Most,  if  not  all,  may  represent 
«ar'  i^omloD,  none  exc.  ' d,'  i^wrta. 

The  simplest  solution  is  to  regard  (a)  as  the 
original  reading ;  it  is  vigorous  ana  vivid,  and  its 
abruptness  mignt  easily  oti'end.  {b)  would  then  be 
a  '  \V  estem '  paraphrase,  (c)  a  '  Syrian '  conflation 
of  (a),  with  one  or  other  of  the  vanons  forms  of  (i). 

V.«  (I)  <cai  i(ii\0tp,  KBCDLAM  33  al". 
iirjxetr  S4,  A  tel. 
See  on  v.*. 

(2)  tiBit,  om.  K*  1  28  33  131  al*  b  e  a  ff*  (g)  q 

Boh  Syr-sin  Arm  ^th. 
See  on  v.". 

(3)  rarrax<a,  ante  tb  SK..  K'BCL  69  124  b  e  q 

Boh. 

Om.  «•  ADA  rell  o  f  fl^- '  g»-  •  Lat-vg  Syr- 

sin-vg-hcl. 

A  characterifttic  pleonasm,  part  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Mt  4**  tls  SKit't  P<^^  in  Lk  4"  tit  xdrra 
rinror.    See  on  v.". 

(4)  (a)  T^;  TaKiKuUat,  M°ABCD  rell. 

(b)  t5>  'lovialat,       cf .  Lk  4« ;  but  there 

is  no  indication  in  Mk.,  as  there  is 
in  Lk.,  of  a  nse  of  'lovSaia  to  include 
the  whole  of  Palestine. 

(c)  nd'lopSivov,  28 ;  cf.  Mt  3»,  Lk  3». 

(d)  iKtlrv',  8^;  cf.  Mt  14»»,  v.l.  Mk  6». 
24.  The  facts  are  now  before  us.  Weoan  judge  for 

ourselves  the  kind  of  variations  that  are  to  be  met 
with  on  evei^  page  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  kind 
of  considerations  by  which  we  can  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  alternative  readings,  before  we 
are  in  a  position  to  assign  a  special  value  to  any 
particular  authority,  or  group  of  authorities,  over 
the  rest.  It  is  true  that  we  have  in  one  or  two 
particulars  anticipated  results  that  must  be  verified 
by  further  examination.  We  have  treated  certain 
groii^>s  of  authorities,  which  eren  within  the  limits 
of  this  passage  can  be  seen  to  mark  themselves  otf 
fnnn  time  to  time  from  all  the  rest,  as  approxi- 
uiatcly  constant  units,  and  we  have  given  distmctive 
names  to  the  particular  sets  of  readings  which 
they  attest.  The  fact  that  the  authorities  do 
exhibit  this  tendency  to  fall  into  groupB  is  now 
generally  admitted,  and  even  the  Traditionalists 
are  beginning  to  see  that  a  careful  study  of  these 
groups  is  the  first  step  towards  the  understanding 
of  the  history  of  the  changes  through  which  the 
text,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  passed.  They  point 
out,  however,  quite  rightly,  tnat  the  term  '  text ' 
as  applied  to  these  groups  must  be  used  vdtb 
caution.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply,  e.g.,  that 
there  ever  existed  an  edition  of  tne  'Western 
Text,'  including  all  the  variants  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  class  as  'Western,'  and  excluding 
all  their  rivals,  in  the  sense  in  which  Westcott 
and  Uort  include,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
'  Neutral'  reading ;  or,  again,  in  wliich  Mr.  Miller 
prints  the  Traditional  Text.  No  critic  is  likely  to 
take  serious  exception  to  the  definition  which  Mr. 
Miller  puts  forward  of  the  sense  in  which  he  is  him- 
Hclf  prepared  to  use  the  word.  '  What  is  properly 
meant,'  he  writes,* '  is  that  of  the  variant  readings 
of  the  words  of  the  Gospels  which,  from  whatever 
cause,  grew  np  more  or  less  all  over  the  Christian 
Churcli,  so  far  as  we  know  some  have  family  like- 
nesses of  one  kind  or  another,  and  may  be  traced  to 
a  kindred  source.' 

25.  More  serious  exception  has  been  taken  by  Dr. 
Salmon  to  the  names  which  Dr.  Hort  gave  to  the 
iliti'erent  groups.  He  calls  them '  question-begging.' 
Itut  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  the  exact  point 

*  Trad.  Text,  p.  118.  The  Uffbt  thrown  on  the  extmt  to 
which  Mr.  Miller  Is  prepared  to  believe  in  tbe  existence  of 
'editions'  in  very 
be  overloolced. 


timet  bjr  Us  note  ({.«.  p.  22)  should  not 


of  his  criticism.  The  names  are  as  free  as  possible 
from  any  invidious  connotation,  differing  in  this 
respect  toto  coelo  from  the  name  '  Neologian,'  which 
Mr.  Miller  regards  as  a  fair  description  of  the 
text  of  any  editor  who  rejects  a  'Traditional' 
reading.  They  are  all  descriptive  of  certain  clearly 
marked  and  carefully  defined  characteristics  of 
the  groups  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
'  Syrian '  Text  is  so  called  because  its  most  constant 
support  is  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  writings 
of  Fathers  connected  directly  with  the  Church  of 
Antioch.  An  objection  may  no  doubt  lie  against 
it,  because  it  must  suggest  to  an  nninstmoted 
raider  that  the  chief  support  for  these  readings  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Syriac  versions  ;  but  in  itself  it 
is  purely  descriptive,  and  implies  no  judgment  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  readings  connoted  oy  it. 

26.  'Western'  again,  as  Dr.  Hort  himself  pointed 
out,  is  an  inadequate  title  for  readings  which  have 
early  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Egyptian  support,  as 
well  as  Latin.  But  he  retained  it  because  it  was 
established  by  long  usage,  and  there  seemed  no 
suHicient  reason  for  obscuring  the  continuity  of 
the  development  of  the  science  of  Textual  Criticism 
by  any  unnecessary  change  in  the  accepted  termin- 
ology. The  name  as  lie  defined  it  connoted 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  this  group  of 
readings  had  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  by  the  support  that  it  receives  in  the 

freat  Grteco-Latin  MSS  and  in  the  Latin  versions, 
here  was  nothing  in  the  name  to  imply  that  no 
readings  in  this  group  could  be  regarded  as 
genuine. 

27.  The  name  '  Alexandrian '  was  chosen  simply 
because  the  anthorities  supporting  it  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  exclusively  confinM  to  Alexandria. 
It  h.id,  no  doubt,  already  been  applied  to  all  non- 
Western  pre-Syrian  readmgs  by Gnesbach.  Neither 
K  nor  B  was,  however,  accessible  to  Griesbach 
when  he  made  his  classification.  And,  now  that 
in  the  light  of  the  new  evidence  a  further  sub- 
division of  Griesbach's  Alexandrian  family  has 
become  posnble,  no  serious  difficulty  is  likely  to 
arise  from  appropriating  to  one  division  the  name 
which  belonged  to  the  whole  class  before  its 
elements  were  fully  diUerentiated. 

28.  It  would  be  diiiicult  to  devise  a  more  scrupu- 
lously colourless  name  than  the  last  on  our  list — 
the  name  '  Neutral.'  It  was  chosen  to  express  the 
fact  that  the  anthorities  supporting  it  were  habitn- 
aUy  found  in  opposition  to  the  'distinctive' read- 
ings of  both  the  '  Western'  and  the  '  Alexandrian ' 
groups.  It  is  true  that  these  'distinctive'  read- 
mgs are,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  case,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  corruptions  that  have  affected 
one  particular  line  of  transmission;  so  a  group 
that  has  escaped  them  must  be,  so  far  as  these 
corruptions  are  concerned,  a  relatively  pure  text. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  imply  that  all 
the  readings  attested  by  it  must  necessarily  be 
genuine,  or  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
rival  authorities  may  in  any  individual  case  have 
preserved  the  genuine  text.  To  adopt  the  name 
'  Early  Alexandrian '  for  this  group,  as  Dr.  Salmon 
suggests,  on  the  strength  of  the  number  of  names 
connected  with  Alexandria  which  appear  among 
its  most  prominent  constituents,  would  obscure 
the  fact,  to  which  attention  must  be  called  later, 
that  the  attestation  to  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Alexandria,  besides  obscuring  the  clearly  marked 
distinction  between  this  group  and  the  one  last 
descriljed.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  what 
question  any  one  of  these  names  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Hort  can  be  supposed  to  beg. 

29.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  points  suggested  for 
consideration  in  the  notes,  as  likely  to  afibrd  a  pre- 
sumption either  for  or  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  different  variants,  are  exclusively  of  an  internal 
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ehanicter.  This  limitation  is  deliberate,  because 
at  this  stage  of  the  investigation  our  purpose  must 
be  Bimply  to  determine  which  reading  in  each  case 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  original,  apart 
from  any  preconceived  theory  as  to  the  weight  to 
be  attached  to  the  authorities  which  it  is 
attested.  Some  minds  are,  no  doubt,  constitution- 
ally impatient  of  this  class  of  considerations,  and 
profoundly  sceptical  of  any  conclusions  which  are 
oased  on  them.  And,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  far 
less  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  far  less 
need  of  patient  study  and  careful  and  exact 
scholarship  in  Textual  Critioiam,  if  we  ooald  start 
with  some  external  standard,  and  so  dispense 
with  internal  considerations  altogether.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  can  be  easier,  if  one  may  assume 
that  the  mass  of  authorities  must  always  be  right, 
than  to  prove  that  a  numerically  insignificant 
group  of  dissentients  must  be  worthless,  just  be- 
cause the  evidence  of  '  the  many '  can  always,  ex 
hypothesi,  be  described  as  'overwhelming.'  But 
when  the  precise  question  at  issue  is  the  relative 
weight  to  be  attached  to  the  rival  groups,  no 
amount  of  erudition  can  conceal  the  nust  that  a 
demonstration  constructed  on  these  lines  has  no 
logical  value;  it  does  'beg  the  question.'  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  realize  from  the  outset  that  the 
element  of  personal  judgment  can  never  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  processes  of  Textual  Criticism.  A 
clear  realization  of  this  fact  is  necessary  if  we  are 
tu  understand  the  importance  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  laws  which  must  regulate  the  use  of  the 
critical  faculty,  and  of  the  different  methods  which 
other  workers  in  the  same  field  have  found  useful 
as  safeguards  to  minimize  the  dangers  arising  from 
unconscious  caprice  or  personal  idiosyncrasy.  The 
criteria  for  testing  the  internal  evidence  of  Readings 
are  of  two  kinds :  Intrinsic  Probability,  or  '  the 
consideration  of  what  an  author  is  likely  to  have 
written,' and  Transcriptional  Probability,  or  'the 
consideration  of  what  a  copyist  is  likely  to  have 
made  him  seem  to  have  written.'  No  doubt,  taken 
separately,  they  are,  as  Mr.  Miller  calls  them,* 
'weak  pillars.'  But,  when  they  combine  in  favour 
of  any  variant,  their  testimony  is  overwhelming. 
Such  cases  are  indeed  comparatively  rare.  They 
are  numerous  enough,  however,  to  enable  ns  to 
form,  first  a  provisional,  and  then  a  more  carefully 
balanced  estimate  of  the  characteristic  excellences 
a'nd  defects  of  each  authority  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  They  enable  us — that  is,  in  cases  where 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  readings  is  ambiguous 
— to  appeal  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Documents 
by  which  the  different  variants  are  attested.  But 
even  this  is  not  enough.  The  same  document  may 
be  of  very  different  value  in  different-parts. 

30.  We  have  therefore  still  to  inquire  what 
methods  are  available  when,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  MSS  of  the  NT,  whether  uncial  or  cursive, 
the  documents  are  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and 
considerations  derived  from  internal  evidence  alone 
are  in  consequence  nntisually  precarious,  t 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  real  importance  of  the 
principle  of  Genealogy  comes  full  into  view.  It  is 
based  on  the  obvious  fact  that  our  documents,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Hort  to  which  Mr.  Miller 
has  called  special  attention,  'are  all  fragments, 
usually  casiml  and  scattered  fragments,  of  a 
genealogical  tree  of  transmission,  sometimes  of 
vast  extent  and  intricacy.'  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 

*  Trad.  Text,  p.  238 ;  cf.  Hort's  Summary,  ed.  minor,  p.  E4S. 

t  The  taixed  character  of  the  text  in  the  uncioli  will  be  ob- 
vious {ram  the  study  of  any  Am.  Crit.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
.■emlize  the  mixed  chaiscter  of  Uie  text  even  in  tlw  oursivet,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  study  Mr.  HoSUet^  admirably  thorough 
examination  of  the  codex  604.  The  only  surpiising  thing  is 
that  he  should  imagine  that  the  tacts  henaa  observed  disturb 
any  of  the  results  at  which  Dr.  Hort  arrived.  Compare  also 
the  introduction  to  Scrivener'a  collation  o{  SO  IISS  with 
Iregellea'  remarks  upon  it  (Home,  Intr.  p.  146X 


Miller  points  out,  that  the  analogy  with  human 
relationship  which  the  word  suggests  Id  not  com- 
plete. There  b  a  variability  in  the  transmissioB 
of  acquired  characteristics  in  human  heredity 
which  is  lacking  imder  normal  conditions  in 
derivation  by  a  process  of  copying.  But  this 
difference  is  all  in  favour  of  the  toxtoal  critic, 
and  enables  him  to  tread  securely  even  in  cases 
where  the  normal  conditions  of  transmission  are 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  '  mixture,'  %.».  when 
the  scribe  at  work  on  a  particular  MS  embodies 
either  constantly  or  occasionally  readings  derived 
from  more  than  one  exemplar.  For  the  process 
depends  on  the  principle,  which  it  is  encouraging 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Miller  accepts  without  reserve, 
that  'identity  of  reading  implies  identity  of 
origin.' 

31.  The  consequences  that  follow  from  the  accept- 
ance of  this  principle  and  the  careful  application 
of  this  method  are  far-reaching.  Its  chief  import- 
ance lies  in  this,  that  it  opens  a  field  for  strictly 
historical  investigation  into  facts  which  can  be 
brought  to  definite  tests.  These  tests  no  doubt 
require  the  greatest  delicacy  and  skill  in  their 
application,  but  the  facts  are  in  themselves  con- 
crete and  quite  independent  of  subjective  con- 
siderations. 

It  has,  however,  one  or  two  subsidiary  conse- 
quences to  which  we  may  call  attention  before  we 
pass  on.  We  may  notice,  first,  that  it  justifies  at 
once  the  treatment  of  groups  of  documents,  which 
are  found  constantly  associated  in  the  support  of 
the  same  variants,  as  approximately  constant 
units:  to  this  point  attention  has  already  been 
called.  It  also  suggests  the  explanation  of  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  Textual  Criticism  which  has 
puzzled  Dr.  Salmon  (p.  65).  It  is  certainly  strange 
that  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  should  be 
lowered  in  value  by  being  associated  with,  rather 
than  opposed  by,  a  third  ;  that,  for  instance,  more 
weight  should  be  assigned  hv  Dr.  Hort  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  to  B■^D,-G„  than  to  B-^D,-^ 
G|.  As  long  as  each  document  is  regarded  as 
an  independent  witness,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  assign  a  negative  value  to  its  evidence.  But 
when  we  realize  that  each  document  has  a  com- 
posite character  determined  by  its  ancestiy,  and 
that  in  consequence  we  have  to  determine  m  each 
case  which  strain  is  represented  in  any  particular 
reading  before  we  can  estimate  the  vafue  to  be 
assigned  to  its  evidence,  the  paradox  disappears. 
The  value  of  any  group  is  simply  the  value  of  the 
element  common  to  all  the  members  composing  it, 
ThusB  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  largely  'Neutral* 
with  a  decided  '  Western '  element :  D,  is  Western 
with  a  decided  '  Neutral '  element :  G,  is  almost 
purely  '  Western  '  with  a  Syrian  admixture.  The 
combination  B  -I-  D,  may  therefore  be  either  Neutral 
or  Western,  both  elements  being  present,  though 
in  different  proportions,  in  each  document.  And 
the  reading  attested  by  G(  can  be  either  Western 
or  Syrian.  But  a  reading  supported  by  B-t-D,-i-G, 
in  opposition  to  all  other  autnorities  must  be  dis- 
tinctively '  Western.' 

32.  One  further  remark  may  be  allowed  before 
we  leave  this  paradox.  It  is,  no  doubt,  tempting  to 
illustrate  dill'erent  stages  in  the  critical  process  by 
comparison  with  the  everyday  procedure  of  the 
Law  Courts,  especially  when  one's  object  is  to 
interest  Englishmen  in  the  minutiie  of  a  dry  and 
technical  study.  But  the  habit  is  a  dangerous 
one.  The  legal  and  the  scientific  methods  are 
fundamentally  distinct,  and,  in  consequence,  seri- 
ous fallacies,  as  this  paradox  shows,  may  lurk 
even  in  the  most  specious  analogy.  But  the  worst 
effect  of  yielding  to  it  is  that  it  tends  insensibly 
to  merge  the  critic  himself  in  the  advocate,  and  to 
make  him  '  the  champion  of  an  opinion,'  for  whom 
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the  valoe  of  an  aignment  is  measnied  by  its  im- 
mediate effectiveness  rather  than  'the  single- 
hearted  lover  of  tmth,'  who  knows  that  there  is 
no  inflnenoe  against  which  he  mnst  guard  more 
resolutely  than  the  influence  of  the  popular  preju- 
dices which  tend  to  warp  his  mwn  judgment,  and 
which  respond  most  readily  to  ft  rhetorical  ap- 
peaL 

33.  Dr.  Salmon  suggests  in  mother  place  (p.  43) 
chat  the  dogmatic  tone  of  WH's  Introduction  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  established  Cambridge 
method  of  mathematical  teaching.  A  closer 
parallel  would  seem  to  be  provided  by  ordinary 
text-books  in  any  department  of  Natnm  Science. 
We  expeet  to  mid  in  them  a  description  of  the 
methods,  and  a  dassified  record  of  the  results,  of 
an  investigation  into  a  series  of  phenomena  which 
the  student  ia  no  doubt  expected  to  take  on  trust, 
but  only  nntil  he  has  repeated  the  experiment 
and  verified  the  result  by  his  own  observation. 
The  extraordinaiy  insight  and  skill  in  claasilica- 
tion  which  the  Jntrodiiction  reveals,  reflect  the 
expert  botanist  more  than  the  mathematician. 

34.  The  last  consequence  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  '  Genealogr'  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention,  is  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  radical 
unsoundness  of  any  system  of  Textual  Criticism 
which  bases  itself  directly  on  a  numerical  calcu- 
lation of  the  attesting  documents,  before  the 
significance  of  the  numbers  has  been  checked  and 
interpreted  by  descent.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  remark- 
able fact  that  one  of  the  types  of  text  which  were 
current  side  by  aide  in  the  fourth  century  is  repre- 
sented to-day  in  extant  MSS  by  a  progeny  *  like 
t)ie  stars  of  heaven  in  multitude ' ;  *  while  the 
representatives  of  the  others  are  few  and  for 
the  most  part  fragmentary.  But  the  principle 
of  Genealogy  reminds  us  that,  however  numerous 
the  progeny  of  anv  MS  may  be,  their  united  value 
can  never  be  higher  than  that  of  their  common 
original.  And  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
that  common  original  can,  in  the  case  of  dlstino. 
tively  Syrian  readings,  ba  traced  back  beyond 
the  4th  century.  The  facts  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  history  of  the  text  of  one  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  prove  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  We  must 
not  forget  that,  if  <  identity  of  reading '  implies 
'  identity  of  origin,'  identity  in  a  demonstrably 
wrong  reading,  except  in  the  case  of  a  primitive 
error,  implies  a  common  original  lator  than  the 
autograph.  And  in  such  cases  it  becomes  of 
primary  importance  to  determine  as  precisely  as 
possible  the  dato  of  the  common  original. 

35.  We  can  now  pass  on  to  consider  what  light  is 
thrown  by  our  examination  of  the  variants  in  Mk 
V'"  on  the  character  of  the  witnesses  by  which 
they  are  supported.  We  must  begin  with  those 
variants  that  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Traditional  Text,  and  by  which  in  consequence 
the  value  of  the  authorities  supporting  it  can  be 
most  effectively  tested.  We  have  induded  pro- 
visionaUy  as  belonging  to  it  all  the  readings  which 
are  attested  by  none  of  the  five  MSS,  KBCD  or  L. 
Further  examination  will  show  which,  if  any,  of 
these  readings  have  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  also  to  one  or  other  of  the  aitomative 
texts.  Sixteen  examples  occur.  The  points 
affected  are  in  almost  every  case  extremely  trivial, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  significant  ms  indi- 
cations of  documentary  relationship. 

(1)  V.'  om.  ToC  before  tfeoO. 

(2)  V.'  Toit  Tpo^/Jirais  for  'H<r.  t.  rpo^, 

(3)  V."  add  lurpoveirjrov. 

(4)  v.*  paTTltwr  i»  t%  iffiiuf  «U  aipicaur.  Con- 

flate. 

(5)  T.'  transpose  Timra. 

•  8m  Trad.  Tiat,  p.  SO. 


(6)  V.'  transpose  6vi  'luinrov. 

(7)  V.>»  ir6  for  iK. 

(8)  V."  <S  for  <rot. 

(9)  V."  f «» if  TB  ifr^/juf.  Conflate. 

(10)  V."  jr«(MiroTwi'  54  for  ntl  wapdywp. 

(11)  V."  oi^ToO  ToO  2i/t<i)»oj.  Conflate. 

(12)  V.x /SdUorrat    i/i^pXrirrpow    for  d/i^i/MX* 

XolTOt. 

(13)  V."  add  aMiw. 

(14)  v."  ixeWtr  6Myo».  Conflate. 
(16)  V."  tI  4<mw 

Sn  nar  ^{owricu>.  Conflate. 
(16)  v."  Si  for  <coi. 

36.  Now,  it  is  snrdy  remarkable  that  in  no  single 
one  of  these  cases  does  tiie  internal  evidence,  taken 
as  a  whole,  point  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the 
Traditional  reading.  In  many  cases  it  seems  to 
be  definitely  adverse.  Again,  it  is  surely  remark- 
able that  even  in  this  short  passage  five  of  the 
readings,  vv.*-  >»•>••>»•>',  admit  of  a  rMdy  explana- 
tion on  the  supposition  that  they  were  produced 
by  combining,  with  more  or  less  modification, 
two  alternative  readings  which  were  at  one  time 
current  independently.  In  other  words,  they 
suggest  the  presence  of  Conflation  as  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  Traditional  Text.  This 
hypothesis  is  rendered  distinctly  more  probable  by 
the  observation  which  rests  on  a  wide  induction 
of  undisputed  facts,  that  the  normal  tendency  of 
scribes  m  all  ages  is  towards  addition  and  not 
subtraction.*  The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which 
spring  from  purely  accidental  causes,  e.g. '  Homoeo- 
teleuton,'  are  clearly  not  in  point  here.  Nor,  again, 
can  we  logically  give  any  weight  here  to  the  charge 
of  a  deep-seated  tendency  to  omission  brought 
against  the  scribes  of  all  our  oldest  authorities : 
because  again  and  again  the  only  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  it  is  that  the  text  they  attest  is 
habitually  shorter  than  the  Traditional,  and  we 
are  looking  for  an  assurance  that  the  Traditional 
Text  itself  is  free  from  addition. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  evidence  that  some 
scribes,  the  originators  of  the  '  Western '  read- 
ings, did  in  the  course  of  their  extraordinarily 
rash  recasting  of  the  text  omit  a  word  here  and 
there  without  introducing  an  equivalent.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  tendency  to 
omit  affected  a  large  proportion  of  their  work. 
And  the  common  ancestor  of  K  and  B  was,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  entirely  unaftected  by  '  Western ' 
influence. 

37.  The  suspicion  of  Conflation  is  deepened  when 
we  indicate  to  the  eye,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
pass^e  as  printed  above,  the  relation  in  which 
the  Traditional  Text  stands  to  the  earlier  texts 
out  of  which  on  this  hypothesis  it  must  have  been 
constructed.  The  passage  certainly  illustrates 
with  remarkable  vividness  the  phenomena  whiidi 
Dr.  Hort's  description  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
His  words  run  as  follows : — 

'  To  state  in  a  few  words  the  results  of  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  Syrian  readings,  dJa- 
tinctive  and  non -distinctive,  the  authors  of  the 
Syrian  Text  had  before  them  documents  repre- 
senting at  least  three  earlier  forms  of  text.  Western, 
Alexandrian,  and  a  third.  Where  they  found 
variation,  they  followed  different  procedures  in 
different  places.  Sometimes  they  transcribed  un- 
changed the  rmding  of  one  of  the  earlier  texts, 
now  of  this,  now  of  that.  Sometimes  they  in  like 
manner  adopted  exclusively  one  of  the  readings, 
but  modified  its  form.  Sometimes  they  combined 
the  readings  of  more  than  one  text  in  various 
ways,  pruning  or  modifying  them  if  necessary. 
Lastly,  they  introduced  many  changes  of  thai 
own  where,  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  pre- 
vious variation.  When  the  circumstances  ai< 
*  See  TregeUe*,  Ti*  PrinUd  Ttxt  qfthe  NT,  p.  IM. 
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fully  considered,  a.!!  theM  prooeases  must  be  recog- 
nized as  natnnJ '  (§  165). 

When  the  whole  tut  has  the  appeannoe  of 
being  conflate,  individual  readings  combining  ele- 
ments which  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  mde- 
pendently  are  more  naturally  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  of  Conflation  than  on  any  other. 
It  would  seem  impossible  to  determine  a  priori 
what  proportion  of  snoh  readings  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  passage  of  any  given  length. 
Mr.  Miller  is  probably  right  when  he  says,  'I 
venture  to  think  that,  supposing  for  a  moment  the 
theory  to  be  sound,  it  would  not  account  for  any 
large  number  of  variations,  bat  would  at  the  best 
only  be  a  sign  or  ^mptom  found  every  now  and 
then  of  the  derivation  attributed  to  the  Received 
Text.'  *  This  is  exactly  the  impression  that  an 
attentive  reader  would  receive  trom  Dr.  Hort's 
carefully  measured  language  in  reference  tothem.t 

38.  The  last  point  to  be  examined  in  regard  to 
these  readings  is  the  presence  or  absence  ot  ante- 
Nicene  Patnstic  support.  What  has  already  been 
said  on  the  principle  of  Genealogy  will  put  us  at  the 
right  point  of  view  for  appreciatmg  the  significance 
of  this  nsiTt  of  our  investigation.  For  it  is  clear 
that,  unless  we  can  discover  some  evidence  external 
to  the  MSS  for  locating  and  dating  the  readings 
contained  in  them,  we  shall  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  make  sure  of  the  direction  actually 
token  by  the  difiierent  streams  of  textual  ehanse. 
The  primary  source  of  such  evidence  is  provided  oy 
fully  verified  and  tested  Patristic  quotationa. 

39.  We  must  not,  however,  hide  from  ourselves 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Even  at  the  risk  of  some 
repetition,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  it  is 
always  necessary,  in  cases  where  the  text  of  a 
Father  appears  to  agree  with  the  Traditional  Text, 
to  make  allowance  for  the  possibility  that  that 
agreement  would  disappear  if  we  had  access  to  his 
autograph,  even  though  there  is  no  variation  in 
the  printed  editions  or  m  any  of  the  extant  MSS 
of  his  work.  No  conclusions  can  be  baaed  on 
such  evidence  unless  the  correctness  of  the  read- 
ing is  guaranteed  by  the  context. 

40.  Again,  in  a  passage  like  the  one  before  ns  (Mk 
I'-''),  which  has  parallels  throughout  either  in  one 
or  in  both  of  the  other  Synoptics,  and  in  which  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  variants  suggest  the 
influence  of  assimilation,  it  is  clearly  unwise  to 
build  aaj  conclusions  on  a  Patristic  reference  to 
the  text  in  its  assimilated  form,  unless  the  writer 
gives  ns  independent  means  of  determining  the 
particular  Gospel  from  which  he  is  quoting. 

41.  Again,  m  applying  the  knowledge  derived 
from  such  evidence,  after  it  has  passed  all  our  tests, 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  textual  history 
as  indicated  by  the  gronps  into  which  the  MSS  are 
observed  to  faJl,  we  nave  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 

*  Cauta  of  Cmruplion,  p.  270. 

t  As  curioui  muappreheniioiu  sra  oamnt  on  this  point,  It 
may  be  well  to  quote  tbe  Mntcooet  in  full,  italicizing  the 
significant  phmea.  Tbe  reft,  are  to  paragnphs  la  the  Intro- 
duction, i  133,  'The  cleareet  evidence  ...  is  furnished  by 
conflate  readings,  where  they  ezM ;  and  in  the  case  ot  some  of 
the  primaiy  groupings  ot  the  textual  documents  of  the  New 
Testament  they  are  fartunaUly  not  vxmtiTig.'  In  {  IfiC,  already 
quoted,  notice  the  words,  '  Sonistiniet  they  combined  the  read- 
ings ot  more  than  one  Text  in  various  ways,  pruning  or 
modifying  them,  If  necessary.'  In  {  185, '  OeoaiimdUy  also  tbe 
readings  ot  two  of  the  antecedent  Texts  were  combined  by  simple 
or  complex  adaptations.'  We  may  also  compare  the  language 
used  In  the  short  statement  of  the  principles  of  Textual  Cria- 
cism  printed  at  tbe  end  of  the  volume  containing  the  text 
(p.  64S,  ed.  minor).  'The  priority  ot  two  at  least  of  tbe  three 
Texts  Just  noticed  to  tbe  Syrian  Text  is  further  brought  to 
light  by  the  existence  ot  a  certain  number  of  distinctively 
Syrian  readings,  which  prove  on  close  examination  to  be  due  to 
a  oombination  of  the  Western  with  the  Neutral  readings.' 
Tbe  number  ot  readings  in  Mk  11-^  that  have  a  claim  to  be 
considered  as  'conflate'  is  distinctly  larger  than  ttJe  language 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  genealogical  antoeede^ta  at  the  oonponent  elements 
are  in  some  cases  obscott. 


imposrible  on  MS  evidence  alOne  to  determine 
precisely  what  readings,  other  than  'conflate,'  an 
to  be  classed  as  distinctively  Traditional — an 
to  be  regarded  on  the  Critical  hypothesis  as 
having  originated  with  the  '  Syrian '  revisers,  and 
not  merely  been  adopted  by  them  from  some  pre- 
existent  text.  For,  as  the  evidence  of  the  Latin, 
Syriao,  and  Egyptian  versions  shows,  the  preaacva- 
tion  c«  at  least  the  '  Western '  types  ot  tot  ia. 
Greek  MSS  is  incomplete  and  frt^^entaiy.  So 
that  it  ia  nractically  certain  that  some  of  the 
readings  which  are  at  present  attested  only  fay 
MSS  of  a  markedly  Traditional  ^i)e  are  not  i«ally 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  Traditional  Text. 
They  must  have  belonged  also,  at  one  time,  to  one 
or  other  of  its  rivals.  We  must  be  ready,  there- 
fore, to  make  allowance  for  the  poesibility  that 
some  of  the  readings  in  our  provisional  list,  and  in 
any  other  list  drawn  up  on  the  same  rough-and- 
ready  principle,  may  be  '  Western,' '  Alexandrian,' 
or  even  '  Neutral,'  as  well  as  '  Syrian.' 

^  Ante-Nicene  evidence  is  quoted  by  Tischen- 
dorf  or  Tregelles  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  7  out 
of  the  15  reiuiings  in  our  list.  In  the  first  case  (v.>), 
tbe  insertion  of  raO  before  tttS,  tbe  ante-Nicene 
evidence  diuppeara  on  dose  examination.  The 
passages  in  Irauens  which  contain  the  clause  are 
extant  only  in  Latin,  and  are  therefore  indecisive. 
The  clause  is  wanting  in  the  one  passage  whwe 
we  hav«  access  to  the  Greek  of  Ireiuens,  and  in 
Origen.  Wa  mi^  note,  however,  that  Severianos 
(fl.  400)  and  Yietor  of  Antioch  (d.  430)  both  omit 
the  article.  Cyril  Alex.  (d.  444)  is  the  earliest 
authority  quoted  in  support  of  it.  The  second 
reading  ro&  wpo<jr(ina  for  'Hr.  'P^^-  finds  a  place 
as  No.  14  in  Mr.  Miller's  select  30  [Trad.  Text, 
p.  108),  and  is  also  discussed  at  length  by  Dean 
Burgon  ((Jauiti  of  Corruptum,  p.  Ill  &1,  cf.  Trad. 
Text,  App.  iv.).  So  in  this  case  we  have  the 
advantage  of  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence  that 
can  be  put  forward  on  liehalf  of  the  Traditional 
reading.  It  will  be  instructive  to  examine  this 
statement  in  detail. 

43.  Only  a  summary  of  the  evidence  is  given  in 
Trad.  Text,  detailed  references  being  promised  in 
Cavies  qf  Corruption.  In  the  summaiy,  6  names 
appear  as  supporting  ro<t  rpo^. :  Titus  of  Bostra, 
Ongen,  Porphyry,  IreniBus  (p.  205),  Ensebins,  Am- 
brose. 7  names  appear  on  the  other  side :  Irentens 
(p.  191),  Origen  (Ce£i.  ii.  4  ;  in  Joan.  i.  14),  Titus  of 
Bostra  (adv.  Manich.  iiL  4),  Basil  (adv.  Eunom.  iL 
15),  Serapion,  Victorinus  of  Pettau  (in  Apoe.  JbA.), 
Epiphanius  (twice  over — the  second  time  with  a 
ref.  adv.  Hcer.  n.  i.  61).  When  wo  come  to  Catuet 
of  Corruption  we  are  met  by  a  statement  that 
Tischendorf  quotes  13  Fathers  against  the  Tradi- 
tional reading :  Ireneens,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Titus, 
Basil,  Serapion,  Epiphanius,  Severianus,  Victor, 
Eusebius,  Victorinus,  Jerome,  Augustine.  _We 
are  then  told  that '  from  this  list  serious  deductions 
must  be  made.  Irentens  and  Victor  of  Antiocb 
are  clearly  with  the  Textus  Receptus.  Serapion, 
Titus,  and  Basil  do  but  borrow  from  Origen,  and 
with  his  argument  reproduce  his  corrupt  text  of 
Mk  1'.  .  .  .  Victorinus  and  Augustine,  being 
Latin  writers,  merely  quote  the  Latin  version, 
which  is  without  variety  of  reading.  There  re- 
main Origen  (the  faulty  character  of  whose 
codices  has  been  remarked  upon  already).  Por- 
phyry the  heretic  (who  wrote  a  book  to  convict  the 
Evangelists  of  mis-statements,  and  who  is  there- 
fore scarcely  a  trustworthy  witnew),  Eusebiu^ 
Jerome,  and  Severianus.  Of  these,  Ensebins  and 
Jerome  deliver  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  nan>' 
of  "  Isaiah  "  had  obteined  aaniission  into  the  text 
through  the  inadvertency  of  copyists.  Is  it  reason- 
able, on  the  slender  residuum  of  evidence,  to 
insist  that  St  Mark  has  ascribed  to  Isaiah  words 
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confessedly  written  by  Malachi?'  The  passage 
concludes  with  a  lecture  on  the  duty  of  '  careful- 
ness' and  '  honesty.' 

44.  If,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  we  oome 
back  to  the  summary  in  Trad.  Text,  the  resnlt  is 
startling.  Of  the  6  nsunes  quoted  on  behalf  of  the 
TR,  the  evidence  of  the  first  3  in  favour  of  the  rival 
reading  is  discussed  and  discounted.  But  no  hint 
is  ^ven  of  any  justification  for  the  appearance  of 
their  names  on  the  opposite  side.  Of  the  other  3, 
Ambrose  is  left  unnoticed ;  Irenseus,  whose  name 
appeared  in  the  summary,  like  the  names  of  Orieen 
and  Titus,  on  both  sides,  is  boldly  daimed  ezcla- 
sively  for  the  TR.  Of  Eusebius  we  gather  that 
he  is  usually  quoted  in  favour  of  the  opposite  side, 
but  that  he  felt  the  difBculty  of  that  reading  so 
mnch  that  he  regarded  the  text  as  corrupt.  (It 
is  difBcult  to  see  how  he  could  have  failed  to  refer 
to  a  difference  of  reading  among  MSS  on  the  point 
had  he  been  conscious  (hat  any  such  difference 
existed).  A  reference  to  the  Xatin  version  of 
Irenseus  is  rather  »  'slender  residuum'  from  the 
original  6,  even  when  supplemented  bv  a  claim  to 
Victor  of  Antioch,  whose  date  no  douot  excluded 
his  name  from  the  summary.  This  resnlt,  we 
may  notice  in  passing,  does  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  summary,  or  in  the  con- 
clusions built  on  it.  But  that  is  not  the  point 
immediately  before  us.*  We  must  turn  to  a  closer 
examination  of  the  detaUs  of  the  evidence  in  the 
light  of  Dean  Burgon's  comments  upon  them. 

45.  The  earliest  witness  is  Irensus.  Three  pas- 
sages in  his  writings  (pp.  187,  191,  205)  oome  up  for 
consideration.  Two  (pp.  187,  205)  are  extant  only 
in  Latin ;  but,  as  Grabe  showed  (see  note  in  Stieren), 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
translation.  The  reading  '  in  prophetis,'  for  which 
they  vouch,  cannot  have  come  in  through  the 
Latin  version,  and  it  is,  besides,  strongly,  though 
not  quite  conclusively,  confirmed  by  the  context 
(p.  205).  The  passage  on  p.  191  is,  fortunately, 
extant  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Latin  reads 
'  in  Esaia  jprapheta '  with  no  recorded  variant. 
The  Greek  is  attested  in  various  wavs.  It  is  found 
in  an  extract  from  Ireiuens  preserved,  by  Anastasius 

*  Mr.  Miller^  SO  puMages  arc  meant  to  Ripply  materiali  for 
eorapaiiion  between  the  Patristic  sridence  to  be  deriTcd  from 
writera  who  died  Iwtore  A.D.  400  to  tbe  Traditional  and  the 
■Neolocian' texts  respectively.  It  Is  impossible  to  discover  the 
principle  which  nnderlies  tliis  selection.  He  protassss  to  ohooec 
passsces  in  wideh'sridence  is  borne  on  both  sides.'  But  in  8 
oat  of  the  SO  be  can  Und  no  Fatristio  evidence  oo  the  'Neo- 
lo^an'  ride. 

the  selection  iioartalniT  not  reealated  by  any  ccnsideiation 
K  the  distribatlciii  0(118  antbority.  M  out  e(&M  SO  ai«  sap- 
ported  by  CO*  or  mm  member*  o(  the  gionp  RBODL.  Nor, 
l(aiii,isany  oaiotalna  to  choose  pasaases  where  the  Patrlitio 
•rUanoe  is  tree  (nan  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  presence  of 
flynoptio  parallel*  The  only  element  oommoo  to  all  Uie  80  is 
that  they  an  printed  in  thick  type  by  Scrivener  in  tbe  0am- 
bridge  Oieek  Ttstament,  ie.  eaOh  ct  them  has.  at  one  time, 
been  adopted  by  one  or  men  of  tbaoriUoal  edltioai  oollated 
■t  the  foot  of  Scrtvenei^  pacre*. 
It  Is  squally  diflloalt  to  see  the  bearing  of  this  evidence  oo 
i  at  Issa*.  It  i<  true  that  at  the  beginning:  of  the 
'  a  vagoe  reference  is  made  (p^  SCi)  to  a  statement  of 
Dr.  Horl^s,  and  it  Is  assumed  at  the  end  that  his  contentlona 
have  been  shown  to  be  hsseless,  But  we  are  left  to  divine,  as 
best  we  may,  how  the  collection  of  reff.,  reactiing  to  the  end  of 
the  4th  cent.,  relating  to  readings  tour-flttlia  ofwlilch  are  ob- 
Tiooily  not  dnitinctivsly  Syrian,  affects  Dr.  Horf s  position  tliat 
there  are  no  historioiJ  t^pm  of  the  existence  of  distinotiTely 
Syrian  readings  before  the  middle  <rf  the  trd  cent.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  this  flagrant  ignonUio  ttmchi.  Dr.  Horf s 
position  was  predaely  formulated  in  words  which  called  special 
attention  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  tact  which  he 
daimed  to  liava  obserred.  The  passage  reads  as  follows  (/nt. 
I  US) :  '  Before  the  middle  of  the  tlurd  ccntuty,  at  the  very 
sailieat,  we  iiare  no  liistorictl  si^g  of  the  existence  of  readini 


'^y 


I  or  other,  that  are  marked  as  distinctirely  Syrian 
tbe  want  of  attestation  from  groups  of  documents  wiiich  have 
praeenred  the  oUier  andent  forms  of  text.  This  is  a  tact  of  great 

usiYel: 

„,   „  iuteiy!  . 

cation  and  extension  at  the  tesulta  already  obtained  by  com- 


oigreat 

aignillcance,  aaoertaioed  as  it  is  exclusively  by  external  evi- 
dence, and  therefore  supplying  an  absolutely  independent  verifi- 
cation and  extension  of  the  tesulta  already  obtained  by  com- 
parison of  the  latemal  nhsrarter  of  readings  as  olsssifled  by 
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of  Sinai.  Here  the  reading  is  certainly  in  'Hit.  rif 
vfxxp.  The  only  recorded  variant  is  pipXifi  Xiyur 
'Hff.  ToO  Tpoip.  in  a  Florentine  MS  containing  an 
extract  from  Anastasius.  This  independent  con- 
firmation of  the  reading  of  the  Latin  version  makes 
the  fact  that  Irenieas  in  this  passage  wrote  ir  "B.a. 
ru  xpo^.  practically  certain.  Nor  does  it  stand 
alone.  The  same  passage  of  Iren»us  is  quoted 
in  an  anonymous  scholion  preserved  in  Ew.  237, 
238,  269  (Matth&i's  d,  e,  a).  And  in  each  case, 
according  to  MatthXi,  tne  reading  is  ir  "B.<r.  r<f 
rpof.  n  is  therefore  not  a  little  difficult  to 
nndentud  how  Dean  Bnigon,  in  a  note  expressly 
based  on  •  reference  to  the  scholion  in  £v.  238, 
shonld  inint  'm  th»  prophets.'  If  his  translation 
is  based  on  an  independent  examination  of  the 
MS,  it  was  unkind  ot  him  not  to  give  a  hint  that 
Matth&i's  transcript  was  in  error.  If  not,  we  have 
another  illustration  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to 
printed  texts  when  they  agree  with  TR. 

Mk  1*  is  quoted  also  in  a  short  introduction  to  St. 
Mark,  attributed  in  some  MSS  to  Cyril  Alex,  and 
in  others  to  Victor  of  Antioch,  in  the  same  form  ir 
'Ho-.  TV  rpo^.  printed  in  Combefis,  L  p.  436.  It  is 
true  that  (Sennanus  (Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  715),  who  has  drawn  on  this  same  passage  of 
Irenteus,  writes  ir  rtXt  Tfxxf).  But  the  natural 
suspicion  tiiat  he  has  in  this  case  assimilated 
the  text  of  his  author  to  the  text  with  which 
he  was  himself  familiar,  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servation that  this  same  (jrermanus,  a  few  lines 
earlier,  in  his  extract,  writes  roO  Si  'Ii;iro{!  XpiaroO 
il  yimj^tt  in  a  quotation  by  Iremeus  of  Mt  V* 
in  accordance  with  TR,  thotigh,  in  view  of  the 
special  stress  laid  by  Ireneens  on  the  point  in  a 
wdl-known  passage  (p.  204),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Latin  version  'Chritti  autem  generatio' 
preserves  the  text  as  Irenseus  wrote  it. 

We  may  fairly,  therefore,  claim  Ireneeus  as  a 
witness  to  both  readings  in  Mk  1'.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
strange  that  he  should  nave  gone  from  one  codex  to 
another  and  back  again  in  less  tiian  20  pages,  but 
a  similar  phenomenon  with  regard  to  the  read- 
ing in  snows  that  something  of  the  Idnd  must 
have  happened.  The  difficulty,  such  as  it  is, 
would  disappear  if  we  might  accept  Dr.  Hort's 
sngcgestion  (App.  in  loe.)  that  the  whole  of  the 
peculiar  passage  (p.  191)  was  derived  by  Irenteus 
from  an  earlier  writer.  Aa  the  passage  contains 
the  well-known  argument  pHVviiucirom  'the  nature 
of  things'  that  the  nnmber  of  Gospels  cannot  be 
more  or  less  than  four,  the  conclusion  has  con- 
sequences of  wider  interest  than  can  attach  to  the 
solution  of  any  merely  textual  problem.  If  this 
strange  argument  was  alreadv  traditional  in  the 
time  of  Irensua.  it  throws  back  tbe  evidence  as  to 
the  dosing  of  the  Gospel  Canon,  which  is  rightly 
felt  to  be  involved  in  its  very  stiaDgeneas,  into 
the  generation  that  preceded  him. 

46.  The  next  authority  in  point  of  date  b  Origen. 
Tischendorf  gives  4  references.  Mr.  Miller's  som- 
mary  is  content  with  2.  In  one  passage  Origen 
deals  expresdy  with  tbe  problem  of  the  composite 
quotation.  He  does  not  regard  the  difficulty  as 
serious.  He  writes  (tf**) :  S60  wptxfniniat  ir  Siafipov 
tlfiiiiirat  rbrott  iwi  Mo  rpo^ivrQr  tit  tr  rvrdyar 
verohiicf  auBin  ftyp.  ir  'Hr.  His  evidence  is  dis- 
counted by  Dean  Burgon  on  the  ground  that  his 
codices  were  bad-  As  this  condemnation  is  based 
mainly  on  the  foot  that  his  quotations  constantly 
support '  the  few '  against '  the  many,'  it  need  not 
delay  us  at  this  stage.  The  significant  fact  for  ui 
is  t  liat  tbe  MSS  used  by  Origen  at  different  period* 
during  Uie  long  course  of  his  literary  activity 
(d.  248)  in  different  central  of  Chnroh  life  read 
uniformly  'Hit.  Ty  rpo4>. 

47.  The  next  witness  is  Porphyry,  tbe  Neo- 
Platonist  philosopher, » leading  opponent  of  Chris- 
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tianityfrora  the  standpointof  philosophic  paganism, 
who  endeavoured,  among  other  things,  to  confute 
Christians  out  of  their  own  Gospels.  These  facts 
must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  his  evidence,  and  no  doubt  they  would 
make  him  'scarcely  a  trustworthy  witness'  on 
a  question  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  that  they  invalidate  his  testimony 
on  a  simple  question  of  fact.  Indeed  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  in  which  the  quotation  occurs 
offers  the  strongest  possible  guarantee  that  he 
found  i¥  'H<r.  a-po^.  in  his  copy  of  the  Gospels. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  invented  it 
in  order  to  create  a  difficulty.  The  retort  to 
which  he  would  have  exposed  himself  would 
have  been  too  obvious  and  too  crushing.  As  it  is, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  if  his  opponents  were 
familiar  with  the  existence  of  the  alternative 
reading,  they  should  not  have  mentioned  it  in 
reply.  Controversialists  find  it  ditficult  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  accuse  an  opponent  of  corrupting 
the  teztC  when  he  follows  a  reading  to  which  they 
•re  nnaccuatomed.  However  easy,  therefore,  it 
may  be,  after  the  approved  style  of  forensic  ora- 
tory, to  discredit  the  character  of  this  witness, 
if  one  find  his  evidence  inconvenient,  we  have  in 
this  instance  a  strong  guarantee  that  he  gives  a 
true  report  of  what  he  has  seen,  and  the  most 
venerated  names  in  Church  history  can  do  no 
more.  Dean  Bnrgon  himself  has  no  scruples  about 
•ppealin^i  to  this  same  extract  from  Porphyrv  for 
evidence  in  support  of  a  Traditional  reading  (rnu^. 
Text,  p.  288).  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  help  to  be  derived 
from  Patristic  quotations  in  elucidating  the  course 
of  Textual  History  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  personal  'respectability'  of  the  writer  from  whom 
it  is  taken.  It  is  determined  entirely  by  the  more 
tangible  considerations  of  his  localitv  and  his  date. 

48.  The  other  authorities  qnoted  on  this  text 
are  not  included  in  the  chronological  limits  within 
which  our  examination  is  at  present  confined.  So 
we  must  not  delay  upon  them,  except  to  notice 
that,  when  a  later  writer  embodies  in  his  own  work 
thoughts  derived  from  one  of  his  predecessors,  his 
evidence  is  not  necessarily  worthless.  If  he  re- 
peats an  argument  which  deals  directly  with  the 
oifBcnlty  inherent  in  a  particular  reading,  the 
adoption  of  the  argument  will  be  evidence  of  the 
continued  prevalence  of  the  reading.  In  any  case, 
we  shall  have  a  fresh  assurance  that  the  text  of 
hia  jtredecessor  has  been  accurately  preserved. 
For  instance,  Victor  of  Antioch,  as  preserved  in 
the  catena  edited  by  Possinus,  adopts  Origen's 
explanation  of  the  dimculty  caused  by  the  reading 
i»  fLcTif  r/xxp.  '  irmiUiurm  oSr  i  euayytXurriis  i>s  irrb 
Ho'cUou  tlrni/iAvat  rdt  Sio  -xftiixeii  rapiSr/Ktr.'  The  fa^it 
that  in  tne  same  catena  the  text  of  Victor's  quota- 
tion from  St.  Mark  contains  the  reading  roU 
T/mfrtirait  (Trad.  Text,  p.  285),  is  therefore  only  a 
fresh  instance  of  the  necessity  for  caution  in 
accepting  any  reading  which  reproduces  the  Tradi- 
tional Text.  Again,  Basil's  words  seem  to  Dean 
Bnrgon  to  reflect  Origen.  They  present  also  re- 
markable affinities  with  Irenaeus.  In  either  case, 
and  especially  in  the  latter,  the  confirmation  of 
his  predecessor's  text  should  not  be  overlooked.* 

49.  The  next  point  of  reading  that  we  have  to 
consider  is  the  presence  or  a^nce  of  (nwpoaOiv 
irov.  The  omission  is  supported  by  Ireneeus.  The 

*  The  r»— g«  In  Basil  rani  u  tollowa :  •  iiif  HarfeTw  nit  ura 
r^^M  ytniirmt  iinrn'rrf  yiy*>n  £t<  mvric  ^nr'  y*rirtM 
'Innu  X^MTfv  vUv  AMfilt,  vud  'Afifieuif^  *0  ii  MSifMH  iipx^,t  nu 
timy/Ain  'Lmivmu  irir«/f]M  ttfipvyfiM  lUein'  *A.^ii  tvv  tSmyyaJw 
"btnv  Xfiimv  awWf  yiypmwrm  it  'Hr.  rS  rpi^.  4«f4  fitwrte, 
«.Tji.  In  Irawus  we  read :  M«T««rw  It  rrn  xm^k  itifurn  mini 
ytmifif  mttfifrv  kiym'  Bi^M  yttirwe  *lvnu  X^ierw  M«u  AuBt^'i, 
■fas  'Mfmift.  mmi  Tti  ti  rUrm)  Xpimi  i  yitivH  iCru  it- 
ivtmrititftn  Jh       timyi^Xm  nSra  .  .  .  VlmtmH  M  <M  nS 


passage  (p.  187)  in  known  only  in  Latin.  But 
there  is  evidence  in  the  context  to  show  that  the 
translator  is  at  any  rate  not  mechanically  substi- 
tuting the  Latin  version,  with  which  he  most  have 
been  familiar,  for  the  Greek  text  in  Ax>nt  of  him. 
For  this  is  the  first  of  the  two  passages  in  which 
he  gives  '  in  prophetis,'  when  the  uniform  reading 
of  the  Latin  versions  is  'in  Esaia  propheta.'  We 
may  fairly  therefore  assume  that  (nirpKxreii'  am  was 
wanting  also  in  the  Greek  of  Irenteus.  Origen 
in  one  place  (4™)  calls  special  attention  to  the 
absence  of  the  words  from  the  quotation  as  given 
by  St.  Mark.  We  are  quite  justified,  therefore, 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  reference  to  St.  Mark 
as  printed  on  the  preceding  page  (4"*)  in  support 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  words.  Of  the  2  other 
passages  in  Origen  qnoted  in  favour  of  the  words, 
one  (3'")  is  really  a  direct  quotation  from  the 
prophet,  in  the  other  (V)  there  is  nothing  in  the 
context  to  decide  whether  the  words  did  or  did  not 
stand  as  part  of  the  quotation  as  Origen  made  it 
The  passage  in  Ens.  which  is  also  quoted  on 
the  same  side,  is  really  indecisive.  He  gives  the 
quotation  at  length  from  the  prophet,  and  then 
telk  us  that  Mk.  makes  use  of  ik  He  does  not 
write  out  Mk.'s  text  at  length. 

50.  In  no  other  case  is  any  ante-Nicene  evidence 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  Traditional  side  of  any  of 
our  16  readings.  In  v.*  the '  Western '  Text  is  sup- 
ported by  Eus*~.  In  v.»  Origen  i"*-"*  Eus'^ 
are  qnoted  against  the  TR,  and  in  v.*  Orig^en  and 
in  v^*  Origen  and  Eus''*'*  reappear  against  it. 
In  8  out  of  the  16  no  ante-Nicene  evidence  is 
alleged  on  either  side. 

To  snm  up  our  results.  The  comparative  weak- 
ness of  the  Trad.  Text  in  ante-Nicene  support  is 
obvious  at  the  first  glance.  The  only  support  it 
can  muster  that  will  stand  examination  is  Irenieus 
in  2  places  out  of  3  on  v.*,  and  possibly  one  passage 
in  Origen  on  v.*. 

61.  Before  we  can  decide  whether  this  support  is 
wholly  laddng  to  the  'distinctively  Syrian  read- 
ings, we  shall  have  to  consider  more  closely  the 
attestation  and  the  internal  characteristics  of  the 
readings  in  v.*  and  v.*.  In  regard  to  v.*,  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  the  reading  ir  rmt  wfxxp., 
if  not  genuine,  must  be  a  deliberate  emendation  of 
the  te::^  of  a  bolder  type  than  the  other  readings 
of  the  group,  and  quite  in  the  'Western'  spirit. 
When  we  add  to  this  that  Irenseus  is  one  ot  the 
most  constant  snpportws  of  the  '  Western '  Text, 
it  wiU  not  seem  unreasonable  to  olaas  this  reading 
provisionally  as  an  early  'Western'  reading  ot 
exceptionally  limited  circulation,  which  was  after- 
wards taken  up  into  the  '  Syrian '  Text.  We  shall 
thus  cease  to  regard  it  as  'distinctively  Syrian.' 
In  V.*,  if  the  rwiding  in  Orig.  l"*  be  accepted, 
there  would  be  nothing  unnatural  in  classing  it  as 
Alexandrian.  It  is  attested  by  A,  one  of  the  small 
group  which,  as  we  shall  see,  have  a  large  Alex- 
andrian element  in  this  GospeL  It  also  may  dis- 
appear from  the  '  distinctively  Syrian '  list. 

So  much  then  for  the  ante-Nicene  evidence.  The 
passages  clearly  do  not  afford  sufficient  ground  for 
any  wide  generalization.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  ilTlustrate  the  method  of  investigation 
which  has  to  be  followed,  and  the  results  as  far 
as  they  go  are  in  general  agreement  with  what 
Dr.  Hort's  words  would  lead  ns  to  expect. 

62.  We  have  now  completed  our  examination  of 

iwcire-mrt  kiytm'  'Afxn  **v  svmyytlutu'htgm  X/wrrcS  At  lOfiMiM 
i»  '  Hr.  tS  wpt^ 

It  should  b«  noUoed  that  Basil  here  passes  stnlffbt  fMn  tb* 
mention  of  the  prophet's  name  to  the  quotation  which  is  takeo 
from  him— omltUnff  the  intervening  quotation  from  Malanhl 
In  this  he  is  supported  hy  E^ipbanius  and  Victorinns.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  tbU  this  rspcessnts  uothsr  (tttaqit  to  Sfoape  lbs 
diffloultr. 
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the  distinctirely  Sjrian  readings  ander  the  different 
heads  Bacgested  by  Dr.  Hort's  analjrsis,  §p  132-168. 
And  we  'have  before  as  examples  which  will  help  to 
give  '  actuality'  to  most  of  tne  different  olassea  of 
phenomena  to  which  he  calls  attention.  We  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  estimate  to  some  extent 
the  strengtli  of  the  case  against  the  Traditional 
Text.  If  this  passage  be,  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
donbt,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  character  of 
that  text,  as  indicated  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
its  '  distinctive  readings,  if  some  of  those  readings 
are  '  conflate,'  if  they  prove  on  carefnl  examination 
t»  be  destitute  of  ante-Nicene  support,  we  can 
understand  why  critics  should  be  driven  to  the 
bondnsion  that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of 
witnesses  that  support  Traditional  readings,  the 
true  text  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  We  can  see 
also  in  its  true  proportions  the  nature  of  the 
issues  at  stake  between  the  rival  schools.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  differences  relate  to 
points  in  themselves  exceedingly  minute  and 
trivial  —  the  loss  or  the  preservation  of  delicate 
distinctions  in  style  and  pbra-seology  between 
different  Evangelists,  the  question  wliether  a  par- 
ticular saying  of  our  Lord  is  recorded  by  one 
witness  or  by  two ;  at  the  highest,  whether 
narratives  of  incidents  or  record^  words  which 
admittedly  embody  traditions  of  the  Apostolic 
period,  and  have  the  panction  of  centuries  of 
doclesiastical  use,  were  or  were  not  actually  in- 
oorporated  by  the  Evangelists  themselves  in  the 
GiospelB  that  they  wrote. 

5^  Again,  a  carefnl  comparison  of  these  readings 
with  their  rivals  will  help  us  to  understand  why 
it  has  now  oome  to  be  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
the  differences  between  the  Traditional  Text  and 
the  '  Neutral '  or  the  'Western '  cannot  be  explained 
Ks  dne  merely  to  the  normal  accidents  of  trans- 
mission. The  changes  bear  too  clearly  stsjnped 
upon  tfaem  the  marks  of  method  and  deliberation, 
and  have  been  carried  out  too  consistently,  not  to 
be  the  result  of  design.  Dr.  Hort  expressed  his 
opinion  on  this  point  with  remarkable  boldness  and 
precision,  asserting  that  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  facts  pointed  not  to  one  only,  but  to  two 
carefnl  revisions  under  editorial  supervision — ^the 
first  after  the  death  of  Origen,  and  the  second  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  This  second  revision 
he  saw  reason,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  to 
connect  with  the  Church  of  Antioch.  None  of  bis 
conclusions  has  roused  so  much  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion among  his  opponents,  or  has  been  so  unspar- 
ingly denounced  as  groundless  and  visionary.  But 
time  and  further  study  under  the  stimulus  of  oon- 
ti»v«rsy  have  brought  ft  more  inteUigent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  phenomena.  Dean  Bnrgon  ( Trai.  Text, 
p.  234),  though  'not  so  simple  as  to  pretend  to  fix 
the  precise  ute  and  assign  a  definite  locality  to 
the  lontal  source,  or  sonroea,  of  our  perplexitv 
and  distress,'  jret  suspects  '  that  in  the  little  hana- 
fnl  of  authorities  which  have  acquired  such  a 
notoriety  in  the  annals  of  recent  Textual  Criticism, 
at  the  nead  of  which  stand  Codices  B  and  K, 
*  Dr.  SabnoD  nans  hudlv  to  do  liiitiae  to  the  attitade  of 
WH  on  thi*  lut  pobit.  It  a  brua.  In  »  seme,  ttiat,  M  he  Mm 
(p.  US),  the7  inrenlgstod  tbe  mbjeot  merely  aa  a  *  Uteiary  prob- 
lem.' It  I*  difDonlt  to  see  how,  It  their  work  wa«  to  have  aay 
edantilla  valoa,  anl  to  prorlde  matariaU  on  wbloh  a  etudeot  of 
tbe  Apoatollo  afe  oan  work  with  oonfldence,  thev  oould  have 
done  otherwiae.  All  oonalderaUonii  of  Immediate  ediflcaUoD 
bad  to  be  rigorooalv  azoluded.  At  the  lame  time  tbey  would  be 
the  laet  people  in  the  world  to  diepata  Dr.  Sabium'a  doctrine  o( 
'  the  wau-illnminated  pennmbia.'  A  highly  developed  Uteiaiy 
eoaiilanca  does  not  nenewirily  fanply  a  rigidly  meohanioal 
Ifaaoty  ot  Ins^ration. 

Tbe  text  adopted  by  the  Barisets  really  repreaenta  that  kind 
tt  oompromiae  which  Dr.  Safanon'a  argument  would  dedderate. 
Id  it  diatinot  recognition  la  given  to 'preacriptlTe  rlghta.'  Pas- 
 1  like  the  prrimp*  it  aduttera  and  Hk  ie>-*0  m  retained 


in  their  familiar  plaoBS  for  public  nee.   At  the  nme  time,  the 
Modent  nodvea  doe  wanting  of  the  difference  In  antbantieation 
Uiaaa  paaHges  and  their  anrrooiidiiigt. 


are  to  be  recognized  the  characteristic  features 
of  a  lost  family  of  (once  well-known)  2nd  or  3rd 
cent,  documents,  which  owed  their  existence  to  the 
misgnided  zeal  of  some  well-intentioned  but  utterly 
incompetent  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
task  of  correcting  the  Text  of  Scripture,  but  were 
entirely  unfit  for  the  undertaking.'  Mr.  Miller  sees 
reason  to  place  this  editorial  activity  at  an  even 
earlier  period  (Cautea  of  Corr.  p.  22,  note) ;  '  I  am 
inclinea  to  believe  that,  in  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  the  apostles,  some  person  or  persons 
of  great  inflnence  and  authority  executed  a  Re- 
vision of  the  NT,  and  gave  the  world  the  result 
of  such  labours  in  a  "corrected  Text."  Theguidiny 
principle  seems  to  have  been  to  seek  to  abridge  tlie 
Text,  to  lop  off  whatever  seemed  redundant,  or 
which  might  in  any  way  be  spared,  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  one  Gospel  whatever  expressions  occurred 
elsewhere  in  another  Gospel.  Clauses  which  slightly 
obscured  the  sjjeaker's  meaning,  or  which  seemed  to 
liang  loose  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  which  intro- 
duced a  consideration  of  difficulty, — words  which 
interfered  with  the  easy  flow  or  a  sentence,  — 
everything  of  this  kind,  such  a  person  seems  to 
have  felt  at  liberty  to  discard.  But,  what  is  more 
serious,  passages  which  occasioned  some  difficulty, 
as  the  pericopt  de  aduUera ;  phjrsical  perplexity, 
as  the  troubhng  of  the  water ;  spiritual  revulsion, 
as  the  agony  in  the  garden,— -all  these  the  reviser 
or  revisers  seem  to  have  judged  it  safest  simply  to 
eliminate.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
persons  in  their  senses  could  have  so  acted  by  the 
sacred  deposit ;  but  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  at  some  very  remote  period  there  were  found 
some  who  did  act  in  some  such  way.  Let  it  be 
observed,  however,  that,  unlike  some  critics,  I  do 
not  base  my  real  argument  upon  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  not  unlikely  supposition.' 

64.  When  we  add  to  this  that  the  result  of  the  revi- 
sion was  to  produce  '  a  Thucydidean  compactness, 
condensed  and  well  pruned  according  to  the  fastidi- 
ous taste  of  the  study,'  '  exactly  that  which  does 
not  in  the  long-run  take  with  people  who  are  versed 
in  the  habits  of  ordinary  Mio  (Trad.  Text,jp.  291), 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  characteristic  differences 
between  tne  rival  texts,  the  main  outlines  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve,  blurred 
though  they  are  in  parts  by  a  failure  to  dis- 
orimmate  between  features  peculiar  to  the  Western 
and  features  belonging  to  both  the  Western  and  the 
Neutral  types.  Students  may  safely  be  left  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  between  the  rival  methods  of 
explaining  the  character  and  aoooonting  for  the 
orulin  of  tnese  differences. 

U  is  trae  that  in  neither  ease  has  any  reooid  of 
this  work  of  revision  survived  in  historical  tradi- 
tion. Mr.  Burkitt,*  however,  has  shown,  by  re- 
ference to  a  far  more  complete  transformation  in 
a  biblical  text — the  exchange  of  the  LXX  version 
of  Daniel  for  Theodotion's  by  the  Church  of  Africa 
during  the  3rd  cent. — that  no  concdnsion  unfavour- 
able to  Dr.  Hort's  hypothesis  can  be  based  on  this 
silence. 

66.  For  the  sub-Apostolic  period,  to  which  Mr. 
Miller  would  rel^^te  us,  historical  evidence  is  at  its 
scantiest,  so  that  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the 
revision  which  he  postulates  has  virtually  no  weight 
at  all.  Such  writings,  however,  as  have  survived 
to  show  what  manner  of  men  the  Church  produced 
during  that  period  do  not  indicate  any  veiy  high 
degree  of  literary  power  or  intellectual  (Ustinc- 
tion.  What  a  delightful  surprise  it  would  be, 
if  among  the  Egyptian  papyn  even  a  fragment 
could  come  to  light  representing  original  work 
by  some  leading  member  of  this  early  -  second- 
centniy  school  of  critics,  who,  unlike  any  othei 
Greek  writers  of  their  time,  loved  Thucydidean 
•  2%«  OM  £aMn  and  tA« /tola,  pp.  r.  & 
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compactness  of  style,  not  wisel.y,  indeed,  if  it 
betrayed  them  into  tampering  with  the  t«xt  of 
Scripture,  but  with  a  masterful  power  of  reproduc- 
ing it,  and  who  anticipated  by  seventeen  centuries 
modem  scientific  perplexities.  It  mi^ht  do  far 
more  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Dr.  Sort's  posi- 
tion than  the  discovery  of  the  early  history  of  the 
cursive  script,  which  seems  to  Mr.  Miller  so  clear 
a  piuof  that  the  world  is  drifting  away  from  his 
opponents  {Trad.  Text,  p.  238  f.). 

56.  The  points  that  remain  under  this  head  de- 
inand  reverent  handling.  They  belong  to  that 
side  of  the  subject  where  the  textual  critic  b  bound 
to  give  an  accoant  of  the  position  that  he  occupies 
on  fundamental  articles  of  Christian  faith.  Dean 
Burgon  claims  that  faith  in  the  Inspiration  of 
Scripture  carries  with  it,  as  a  corollary,  faith  in  a 
special  Providence  watching  over  the  transmission 
01  the  text,  and  that  the  same  ecclesisistical  tradi- 
tion which  guarantees  the  list  of  books  which  are 
to  be  accepted  as  Canonical  must  be  held  also  to 
guarantee  the  type  of  text  which  all  believers  in 
the  authority  of  the  Church  are  bound  to  nphold 
{Trad.  Text,  ch.  L). 

57.  Let  us  take  these  points  in  order.  If  there  is 
one  doctrine  more  than  another  that  has  in  the 
Providence  of  God  been  forced  on  the  attention  of 
Christian  students  during  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  And  if 
any  result  with  regard  to  it  may  claim  to  be 
established  by  the  trial  through  which  Giod  has 
seen  lit  to  test  and  discipline  the  faith  of  those 
that  believe  in  Him,  it  is  surely  this :  that  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  a  priori  arguments  are  so 
liable  to  be  upset  when  tney  are  brought  to  the 
test  of  facts.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways. 
The  course  of  events  has  followed  again  and  again 
a  very  different  line  from  that  which  we  should 
naturally  have  anticipated.  And  while  we  may, 
I  think,  confidently  affirm  that  the  result  of  this 
last  century  of  freest  discussion  has  been  to  deepen 
and  strengthen  the  faith  of  men  in  the  reality  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, and  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  of  the 
New,  it  has  shown  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  by  which  Inspiration 
works,  except  throogh  the  most  patient  and  atten- 
tive study  of  the  bm>ks  which  owe  tiieir  form  and 
their  contents  to  its  influence. 

58.  The  Church  in  the  2nd  cent,  was  led  by  pro- 
cesses, which  we  have  no  reason  to  distrust  because 
they  were  to  a  large  extent  'instinctive,' to  make  a 
provisional  selection  of  tlie  books  that  had  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  Canonical.  The  list  of  books 
'of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
Church,'  is  amply  sufficient  as  a  standard  by  which 
we  can  estimate  the  claims  of  those  whose  creden- 
tials are  less  complete.  Centuries  of  pious  use  and 
devout  meditation,  even  if  sometimes  '  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,'  have  shown  the  rich  stores  of 
spiritual  fruit  which  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
But  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  never  attempted 
to  put  forward  an  authoritative  definition  of  In- 
spiration. This  being  so,  we  are  clearly  not  in  a 
position  to  formulate  any  theory  with  regard  to 
the  course  which  the  Providence  of  God  may  be 
assumed  to  have  followed  in  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion, in  literal  exactness  through  the  ages,  of  the 
text  as  it  left  the  hands  of  the  inspired  writers. 
Even  the  languages  in  which  the  books  are  written 
are  living  languages  no  more.  Not  one  Christian 
in  10,000  can  read  either  Testament  in  the  original. 
We  have  therefore  no  grounds  o  priori  to  expect 
that  kind  of  accuracy  in  the  Traditional  Text 
which  Dean  Burgon  would  postulate  for  it. 

59.  '  But,'  it  will  be  said, '  you  must  at  least  admit 
that  the  claims  of  the  Traditional  Text  on  our 


acceptance  rest  on  the  same  Church  authority  that 
guarantees  the  Canon.'  Supposing  the  contention 
to  be  true,  the  patent  differences  which  exist  to-day 
in  ^int  of  actual  content  between  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  English  Bibles  would  show  that 
we  must  expect  to  find  in  Textual  Criticism,  as  we 
find  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Canon,  many 
questions  which  cannot  be  foreclosed  by  an  appeal 
to  '  authority.'  The  text  recognized  by  the  most 
explicit  conciliar  decision  as  alone  authoritative 
for  the  Latin  part  of  Western  Christendom  is 
fundamentally  distinct  from  that  for  which  Dean 
Burgon  claims  the  prescriptive  sanction  of  undis- 
puted and  universal  possession.  Bnt  the  con- 
tention itself  will  not  bear  examination.  The 
differences  of  use  between  the  different  centres  of 
Christendom  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Canon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent,  were  periectly 
definite,  and  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
differences  claimed  immediate  and  special  atten- 
tion. The  EceUsiasticcU  Sistory  of  Eusebius  is 
a  permanent  memorial  of  the  interest  taken  in 
them,  and  of  the  general  principles  that  were 
applied,  at  least  in  some  quarters,  to  their  solu- 
tion. But  there  is  nothing  even  remotely  parallel 
to  this  in  regard  to  the  development  of  thought  on 
the  problems  of  Textual  Criticism.  If  it  is  true,  aa 
Dean  Burgon  asserts (rra<^.  Text,  p.  11),  'that  in 
the  time  of  Origen  the  first  principles  of  the  science 
were  not  understood,'  it  would  nardly  be  rash  to 
hazard  the  assertion  that  Origen  at  least  shows 
more  interest  in  the  subject,  and  takes  more  pains 
to  compare  the  readings  of  different  MSS,  and  to 
mention  any  variants  that  he  found  existing,  than 
all  the  Greek  Fathers  from  Athanasins  to  Chry- 
sostom  put  together.* 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if,  in  the  stress  of 
the  battles  which  they  had  to  fight  for  the  defence 
and  elucidation  of  the  fundamental  verities  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  great  protagonists  of  the 
Nicene  period  and  of  that  which  inunediately  suc- 
ceeded it,  had  had  time  to  spare  for  such  compara- 
tive minutiae.  And,  unless  it  can  be  proved  tliat 
they  ever  took  more  than  an  occasional  and  passing 
interest  in  the  question,  what  is  it  but  a  gross 
abuse  of  a  great  principle  to  appeal  to  their  autho- 
rity in  a  matter  like  this,  as  if  it  stood  on  the  same 
level  as  their  authority  on  the  great  problems  which 
we  may  well  believe  they  were  raised  up  by  God 
to  solve  for  the  guidance,  not  of  their  own  genera- 
tion only  but  of  all  the  generations  that  were  to 
come  after  them  T 

60.  We  must  pass  on  now  to  examine  such  speci- 
mens as  the  same  passage  (Mk  l*'")  provides  of 
characteristic  readings  belonging  to  the  other,  and, 
if  the  conclusion  we  have  reached  with  regard  to 
the  Traditional  Text  be  right,  presumably  earlier 
types  of  text. 

The  first  of  these  to  attract  attention  is  the 
'Western.'  It  will  be  worth  while  to  print  the  list 
in  extento,  marking  the  readings  which  it  shares 
with  other  types. 

(1)  V.'  <!»f  for  catfiit,  also  Syrian. 

(2)  om.  iy<i,  also  NentraL   Ins.  Syr.  and 

Alex. 

(3)  v.*  ToC  9toO  iutar  or  fi/tflr  for  airm),  with 

farther  addition  from  the  prophet 
in  c. 

(4)  v.*  ir  rg  i£^iuf  /Soiriftir  koX  nipteo-w  for  i  ^ 

A>  Tj)  iSp.  nip. 

*  The  prima  faeie  grounds  tor  this  unrtion  are  •trongenongb 
to  lustity  It*  beine  put  forward  for  examination.  Unfortonately, 
no  iratematic  cofiection  lias  ret  been  made  of  the  materials  bj 
which  it  could  be  teated.  The  Uat  of  reff.  to  passages  in  the 
Fathers  in  which  express  reterenoe  Is  made  to  i>T.>f»f «,  »  hica 
Nestle  has  compUed  (/ntr.,  Appendix  U.)  from  TuchendorTs 
Apparatus  CriUau,  <■  a  prslinunuy  step  ot  great  importanek 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  &at  the  mattwwill  not  be  allowed  It 
rest  then. 
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(5)  v.*  <r  lopSiirg  for  A>  Tif  1.  Tvriiuf  with 

transp.  of  irr'  airov. 

(6)  V.»  Si  for  <co/,  also  Syrian. 

(7)  Vv.**  completely  recast  (see  above).  Chiefly 

assimilation  to  parallels   in  other 
Gospels.    Note,  nowever,  dippiir 
Sippti')  for  rplxas. 

(8)  v.*  rati  ijiUpcut  iKtirctt  for  ix.  r.  ^ 

(9)  v."  om.  tiBit. 

(10)  v."*  1i»uyiUvovt  for  (mfojuA-ow. 

(11)  v."  tit  for  e'r',  alsoNeatraL   Against  Syr. 

and  Alex. 

(12)  V."  om.  iyimo. 

(13)  v."*  add  t4  iytv. 

(14)  V.»  tK^iXkn  «dr«r  for  o6r.  ^«(S. 

(15)  y."  iiliipatnaiTapiMorTaiorrtae.^li.  Assimi- 

lation. 

(1ft)  v.**  Koi  for  Si,  also  Neatral.    Against  Syr. 
and  Alex. 

(17)  V."  add  Tip  /3a«riX<(at,  also  Syr.  Assimila- 

tion. 

(18)  V."  \iyur  perhaps  for  koI  \iyu». 

(19)  v.**  rexX^/wrrtu  ol  icat^  for  rrr.  A  Kcupit. 

(20)  v."  ofToO  for  S/uai-oj. 

(21)  v."  wirra  for     Slm-va.  Assimilation. 

(22)  V."  iiKoKoMtiaar  ain-if  for  iwrjKBoy  Swlffa  ajroS. 

(23)  v."  tlfftroptiorro  for  eifToptioimu. 

(24)  V.*>  add  a^oiH  after  iSiSaaKtr. 

(25)  V."  om.  itoi. 

(26)  V."  om.  eieit. 

(27)  v.*  om.  air&r. 

(28)  V."  om.  4  •IniToCi. 

(29)  v."  ToD  irOpiivov  for  a<roO. 
v."  add  rveO/m  iKdOaprtm. 

(30)  v."  Recast  (see  above).     Note  *pi(ai  (cf. 

Syrian)  for  ipuv^ait,  and  iri  for 
(SI)  y."  rp6t  airofe,  'with  Syrian  and  perhaps 
Alex. 

(32)  v.*  rit  4  'tSax^  fedn;     nui>4  aBrt)  4  ^{owta 

for  ri  icru  roOro ;  Stiaxi^  xotiH)  car' 

(33)  y."  om.  xorrox*'',  with  Syrian. 

To  these  we  should  probably  add,  as  we  have 


(1*)  v.*  TOif  Tpo^i^rwt  for  ir  'Hff.  wf>o^ 
U.  Tbe  difference  in  general  character  between 
these  readings  and  the '  custinctively  Syrian '  series 
is  obvioos.  Without  for  the  most  part  seriously 
wifectiiie  the  sense,  they  yet  show,  if  we  taJce  the 
Nentraftext  as  our  standard,  a  remarkable  freedom 
in  altering  the  form  of  expression,  'the  love  of 
parapIinMe,'  which  Dr.  Hort  s  description  (§  173  f.) 
would  have  led  ns  to  anticipate.  And  in  most 
eases,  aa  we  hare  seen,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  change  was  made  by  the  'Western'  scribe. 
This  fact  will  help  ns  to  realize  the  true  character 
of  a  raiding  such  as  Sippir  in  (7),  which,  if  it  stood 
alone,  or  was  supported  only  by  one  or  two  carefully 
ehoeen  examples,  might  quite  easily  appear  on- 
qnestionably  original,  or,  at  least,  a  correction  due 
to  tlM  author  himself.  It  is  in  itself  remarkablv 
Tigotons  and  appropriate.  And,  if  we  were  deal- 
ing with  the  work  of  scribes  of  a  normal  type,  we 
should  say  at  once  that  they  could  not  have  had 
either  the  inclination  or  the  capacity  to  invent  it. 
But  the  matter  presents  a  dlBerent  aspect  where 
we  find  in  the  same  company  readings  like  (29)  rov 
irtfibwem  for  aAroS,  (20)  aArov  for  Sl/wrot,  (21)  Tdyra 
for  r&  SUmn,  (22)  iiKiikoiBriaar  for  ar^Xtfor  iwUrtt,  (30) 
ic»i|a>  for  ^iMTiffia,  (10)  -tirVfiUrovt  for  axtSoiiirovs. 
There  is  no  such  ground  for  attributing  these  to 
the  hand  of  the  author.  And  a  scribe  capable  of 
introducing  them  may  well  have  been  capable  of 
chan(mg  Tplxaa  to  Stppir  if  the  word  occurred  to 
him.  Tnis  assomption  is  strengthened  when  we 
note  that  this  spirit  of  licence  has  affected  not 
single  words  only  but  whole  sentences,  e.g.  (7)  (30) 
(32);  where,  in  like  manner,  it  would  seem  im- 


possible to  attribute  the  readings  to  a  revision  by 
the  author  himself. 

This  case,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  importance  of  attendmg  to  what 
Dr.  Uort  vailed  the  '  Internal  Evidence  of  Docu- 
ments,' before  deciding  finally  on  particular  read- 
ings. No  conclusion  can  safely  be  built  on  a  mere 
selection  of  readings,  however  striking  in  them- 
selves.* 

62.  The  general  character  of  these  readings,  then, 
is  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  editor  will  be  found  to  accept  them  as  a 
whole,  and  construct  his  text  throui;liout  from  the 
documents  that  contain  them.  Editions,  indeed, 
like  Professor  Blass's  edition  of  the  Acts  and  St. 
Luke,  which  enable  the  two  recensions  to  be 
studied  side  by  side,  supply  a  real  need.  At  the 
same  time,  the  chajracter  of  these  readincs,  and 
the  very  early  date  at  which  they  must  iul  have 
originated,  will  ensure  for  them  a  large  share 
of  attention.  Certainly,  the  most  fruitful  work 
that  has  been  done  in  this  department  of  Textual 
Criticism  in  recent  Tears,  if  we  except  the  closely 
kindred  work  done  oy  Professor  Sanday  and  Mr. 
Burkitt  on  the  early  history  of  the  Latin  yersion, 
is  work  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  their  origin.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Kendel  Harris  in  the  '  Study  of  the  Codex  tiezie,' 
printed  in  the  series  of  Cambrid^  Texts  and 
Stvdies  in  1891.  The  thesis  of  this  stimulating 
but  inconolnsive  essay  was  that  the  origin  of  the 
peculiar  readings  in  the  Greek  text  of  Codex 
BezsB,  the  primary  authority  for  the  Western  Text 
in  its  Greek  dress,  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
the  Latin  version  that  accompanied  it  in  various 
stages  of  its  history.  At  the  same  time,  he  claimed 
to  trace  the  Latin  version,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  accompanied  D,  back  to  Carthage  early  in  tbe 
2nd  century.  One  direct  result  of  his  work  was  the 
publication  of  two  vols,  by  Dr.  Chase  on  '  The  Old 
Syriac  element  in  Codex  Bezee'  and  'The  Syro- 
liatin  Text  of  the  Grospels,'  in  which  he  collects  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  the  true 
source  of  the  peculiar  elements  in  the  Bezan  text 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  Latin  but  in  Syriac  And 
he  emphasized,  following  a  suggestion  thrown  out 
by  Dr.  Sanday  in  a  review  of  Rendel  Harris, 
the  claims  of  Antioch  as  the  centre  from  which 
this  influence  had  spread.  It  is  diflScult  to  doubt 
that  the  swing  of  the  pendalnm  will  ultimately 
brin^  ns  back  to  a  simpler,  if  more  commonplace, 
solution,  and  we  shall  oe  content  to  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Western  readings  originated  in 
Greek,  excepting  those  which  may  fairly  be  re- 

farded  as  individualisms  of  D.  The  influence  of 
yriac  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  occasional 
and  spasmodic.  If  the  su^^gestion  with  regard  to 
Antioch  can  be  established,  important  consequences 
will  flow  from  it.  It  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  say 
more  at  present.t  In  any  case,  it  is  in  strikiuK 
agreement  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  WH 
(§  153) :  '  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  suspect 
that  the  "Western"  Text  took  its  rise  in  North- 
western Syria  or  Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  was 
soon  carried  to  Rome,  and  thence  spread  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  North  Africa  ana  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  From  North- Western  Syria 
it  would  easily  pass  through  Palestine  and  Egypt 
to  Ethiopia.  But  this  is  at  present  hardly  more 
than  a  speculation;  nor  do  any  critical  results 
depend  upon  it.'  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
notice  that,  as  Mr.  Lake  has  pointed  out  in  his 
little  book  on  the  Text  of  NT  (p.  89),  this  view 

*  This  caution  la  apecUUy  necesau?  in  Judging  ot  uj  liitot 
readings  whicb  from  the  nature  of  the  caie  can  coniist  onl.v  of 
■peclmeni :  :g.  in  Blus'a  article  on  'The  Westeni  Text  ol  8t 
Mark,'  and  in  JNestle'a '  Oritical  Notes  on  vaiioos  I 

t  See  esp.  Obaw,  ayn-Latia  Ttxt,  p.  14L 
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would  at  the  same  time  satisfactorily  account  for 
most  of  the  phenomena  in  the  reniarkahle  series 
of  interpolations  in  Acts  which  Prof.  Ramsay  has 
sought  to  elucidate. 

d3.  A  further  question,  of  some  importance  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  readings,  fetill  remains. 
Even  if  it  he  granted  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
'  Western '  represents  an  aberrant  type  of  text, 
'  it  does  not  follow,'  as  WH  themselves  point  oat, 
(§  237),  '  that  none  of  its  distinctive  readings  are 
original.'  The  special  class  of  'Western  non- 
Interpolations'  to  which  they  called  attention  may 
or  may  not  he  r^^ded  as  favourable  specimens.^ 
At  any  rate  they  show  that  WH  did  not  start,  as 
Dr.  Salmon's  humorous  illustration  might  lead  the 
unwary  to  conclude,  with  an  invincible  prejudice 
gainst  any  reading  that  might  be  called  '  Western.' 
"rne  fact  is  that  their  uniform  habit,  in  their  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  text  of  each  book  of 
NT,  was  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  Western  read- 
ings that  were  not  obvious  corruptions.  In  Mk. 
more  than  200  such  readings  were  tabulated.  The 
list  so  made  was  then  subjected  to  repeated  re- 
visions, and  no  reading  of  any  interest  was  passed 
over  without  full  consideration.  In  Mk.  more  than 
60  of  these  readings  were  recorded  in  their  first 
edition  under  one  form  of  notation  or  other  on  the 
same  page  as  the  text.  In  the  smaller  edition 
12  rank  as  strictly  alternative  readings,  61  are 

Erinted  as  Noteworthy  Rejected  Readings  in  a 
St  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Whether  this  list 
would  have  received  large  additions  had  they  had 
access  to  Syr-^n  is  an  interesting  question  on  which 
something  must  be  said  presently.  The  only  point 
which  it  18  worth  while  to  emphasize  at  this  stage 
is  this.  They  state  expressly  that  they  were  not 
prevented  by  any  genealogical  considerations  from 
accepting  any  'Western  reading.  Only,  they 
found  very  few  that  seemed  to  them  commended 
1^  internal  evidence  (§§  269-273). 

We  must  postpone  for  the  present  the  question, 
raised  by  Mr.  Burkitt,t  whether  we  are  bound  to 
attach  such  weight  to  the  demonstrable  antiquity 
of  the  readings  supported  by  a  combination  of  the 
earliest  STriao  and  the  earliest  Latin  authorities 
as  to  enaole  us  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  test  of  'the  Internal  Evidence  of 
Documents '  to  the  readings  of  this  as  of  any  other 
group,  before  taking  it  as  the  foundation  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  text. 

64.  The  Alexandrian  readings  in  our  passage  are 
few,  but  thoroughly  representative  of  the  dass. 
They  include— 

(1)  The  insertion  of  icai  before  Kit(i6aaun>  in  v.^ 

(2)  The  omission  of  eUre\6^,  with  Taiioos 
rearrangements  of  the  words  in  v.*>. 

(8)  The  insertion  of  "Ea  in  v.**. 
(4)  Ma/iai  for  oUa  in  the  same  yeiMb 
To  these  we  should  add — 
(6)  V.'  ins.  #yii,  also  Syrian. 

(6)  V."  «  for  Kol,  also  Syrian. 

(7)  v."  rpit  avTois,  perhaps  Alex,  as  well  as 
Western  and  Syiian. 

These  readings  are  relatively  far  less  numerous 
and  less  startling  than  the  '  Western,'  and  in  con- 
sequence their  identification  by  WH  as  a  db- 
tinct  class  was  a  triumph  of  delicate  and  patient 
analysis,^  and  writers  who  are  not  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  finding  a  clue  through  the  maze  of 
the  Concordia  ditcort  of  the  small  group  of  demon- 
strably early  authorities,  still  find  it  possible  and 

*  See  e»p.  Dr.  Ohoae'8  note,  iWd.  p.  IJO. 

t  Intrtxi.  to  Barnard's  Biblical  Tost  nf  Clement^  p.  xviiff. 

i  It  U  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  to  whicli  attention 
has  already  been  called,  that  the  discovery  was  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  help  in  diderent  ways  ol  both  M  and  B.  Ories- 
bach,  therefore,  whom  we  might  naturally  have  expected  to 
kad  the  way  in  this  as  In  other  directions,  had  not  the  materials 
IB  whiah  to  show  hisskillaf  ap.oneer. 


convenient  to  despise  the  evidence  on  which  thia 
part  of  WH's  classification  rests.  No  one,  however, 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  study  the  readings  of 
the  group  XCLA  through  the  rest  of  the  Gospel 
will  doubt  either  the  soundness  or  the  importance 
of  the  conclusion.  WH  tabulate  upwaras  of  70 
examples,  printing  U  either  in  text  or  margin  ;  see 
XJi.  114.5.  3«.'»  48  ^S.»  io«  un  151.    xhe  readings 

similarly  treated,  3"  4"  5"  e'*-*"  9»-»  12"  IS'*, 
seem  to  differ  from  these  only  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  adopted  bv  the  Svrian  revisers.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  that  these  are  all  picked 
specimens,  and  cannot  be  fairly  judged  apart  from 
their  companions. 

65.  The  results  of  onr  examinatioii  were  not 
favourable  to  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the  8 
(or  7)  examples  that  are  immediately  before  na. 
Our  study  will,  however,  help  us  to  appreciate  the 
accuracy  of  WH's  sketch  of  the  general  character- 
istics 01  the  class  (§  183).  'The  changes  made 
have  usnally  more  to  do  with  language  than 
matter,  and  are  marked  by  an  effort  after  correct- 
ness of  phrase.  They  are  evidently  the  work  of 
careful  leisurely  hands,  and  not  seldom  display  a 
delicate  philolomcal  tact  which  unavoidably  lends 
them  at  first  sight  a  deceptive  appearance  of  origin- 
ality.' 'Some  of  the  modes  of  change  described 
above  as  belongin{[  to  incipient  paraphrase  occur  as 
distinctly  here  as  in  the  Western  texts,  thongh  as 
a  mle  much  more  sparingly  ;  and  the  various  forms 
of  assimilation,  especially  hamionistic  alteration 
and  interpolation  in  the  Gospels,  recur  likewise, 
and  at  times  are  carried  out  in  a  very  skilful 
manner.' 

The  example  in  y.*  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  class  referred  to  in  the  closing  sentence  of 
§  184  :  '  The  most  instructive  distributions,  as  ex- 
hibiting distinctly  the  residual  pre -Syrian  text, 
which  IS  neither  Western  nor  Alexandrian,  are 
thoseproduced  by  the  simultaneous  aberration  of 
the  Western  and  Alexandrian  texts,  especially 
when  they  sevendly  exhibit  independent  modes  of 
easing  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  text  ante- 
cedent to  both.' 

66.  The  subsidiary  attestation  that  they  receive 
both  from  versions  and  from  ante-Nioene  Patristic 
quotations  is  remarkable. 

In  (1)  they  have  the  support  of  the  Bohairio. 

In  (2)  (in  one  form  or  another)  of  Boh  Syr-ain 
and  some  old  Latin  MSS,  besides  Origen  in  4 
places. 

In  ^3)  they  an  supported  fay  Origen  and 

Eusebins. 

In  (4)  by  Boh  Orig*Eas*, besidfla  Orig^'  Iien<^> 

Tert 

In(6)by  OrigfEus. 
In  (6)  by  OrigEos. 

67.  We  oome  now  to  the  last  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task— the  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  for  'the  residual  pre-Syrian 
Text,  which  is  neither  Western  nor  Alexandrian,' 
and  to  which  in  conseqnenoe  WH  gave,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  name  'NeutraL'  The  spedmeiu 
before  us,  with  the  authorities  attesting  them,  an 

(1)  v.*  TV  'H<r.  rjS  x/M^.,  MB(D)LA  I  88  Latt 

Syr-vg  Boh :  Orig  Iren"  Porph. 

(2)  v.*  om.  iyS,  BD  am  fn  Syr-vg  Boh :  Irea 

Origi  Tert 

(3)  y*  'I.  i  fiairrltur  irriip.  Kiip6r<ntr,  B  S3. 

(4)  V.»  ir'  auToD  after  </So«t.,  BL  83  (K  69). 

(5)  V.«  Kal  for  5i,  NBL  33  Lat-vg bd ff>  g>  Boll 

(6)  V.«  6  'lu.  for'Iw.,  KBPL  al«  1  69. 

(7)  V."  om.  tUy,  HBL  33  69  :  Orig. 

(8)  V.»  om.  iw,  V  KBAH  33  al»  Lat-vg:  Orig. 

(9)  V.»  om.  ip,  2°  BL  b  Lat-vg. 
(10)  V.><>  els  for  *r',  BD  69  a  8. 
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(11)  V."  Tt<r<rap.  i)n.  for  iin.  Ttcir,,  NBL  33 :  Orig 

Ens. 

(12)  V."  K<a  for  ti,  BD"  a  (c)  Boh  ?. 

(13)  V."  om.  t5j  ^oKTiXeioj,  KBL  1  33  69  boff> 

Boh  Syr-sin :  Orij;. 

(14)  V."  Xliiuvot,  NBLM  (a  Boh  AE»  A  1  69). 

(15)  V."  in^lidWoi'Tat  without  add.,  NBL  33. 

(16)  V.M  om.  airrup,  KBCh  ff'g>  Lat-vg  Boh  (D). 

(17)  v."  rpopts  SMyor,  BDL  labtf*  Syr-vg 

Boh. 

(18)  V."  om.  aOr&y,  J»ABC*DL  Latt  Boh. 

(19)  V."  add  eiSus,  NBL  I  33  Boh  :  Orig. 

(20)  v."  om.  "Eo,  NBD  Latt  Syr-sin-vg  Boh. 

(21)  V."  0ui^a»  for  Kpd(a;',  KBL  33  :  Orig. 

(22)  V."  airoOi  for  vpis  airroit,  KB  (b  e  tf »  q). 
(83)  Y."  rl  iimr  rovrt ;  SiSaxjli  icau^  xar'  ^ovaiar, 

KBL  (1)  33  Boh. 
(524)  V."  Kol  for  Si,  KBCDLAM  33. 
(25)  V."  add  reu^axoC,  BC(«»L)  69  b  e  9  Boh. 

68.  The  internal  evidence,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  '  Neutral '  Text  in  many 
of  these  cases.  In  none  is  it  clearly  unfavour- 
able. What  are  we  to  say  of  the  documents  by 
which  it  is  supiwrted  ? 

The  first  point  that  will  strike  us  as  we  go 
through  the  list  is  the  variation  in  size  in  4£e 
attesting  groups.  At  times,  e.g.,  (1)  we  have  an 
array  as  strong  and  varied  in  its  contents  as  we 
could  desire,  including  7  good  MSS,  all  the  early 
Versions,  and  abundant  ante-Nicene  Patristic  evi- 
dence. Side  by  side  with  this  we  find  iu  (3)  only 
one  uncial  and  one  cursive.  In  fact  the  only 
constant  supporter  of  the  whole  aeries  of  readings 
is  the  single  uncial  MS,  B.  Clearly  we  must  test 
our  ground  most  carefully  if  we  are  to  rest  securely 
on  evidence  that  is  liable  from  time  to  time  to  be 
reduced  to  such  slender  proportions. 

69.  What,  then,  is  the  real  foundation  for  the 
authority  which  WH  claim  for  B  ? 

First  and  foremost  it  rests,  they  tell  ns,  on 
'Internal  Evidence  of  Readings.'*  They  claim 
that  the  great  majority  of  readings,  even  when  bat 
slenderly  supported,  approve  themselves  as  genu- 
ine after  repeated  ezammation.  The  25  examples 
before  ns  certainly  tend  to  confirm  this  judgment. 
The  case  does  not,  however,  rest  purely  on  inter- 
nal considerations.  It  is  confirmed,  so  far  as  tJie 
evidence  at  our  disposal  will  enable  ns  to  speak, 
by  '  genealogy.'  In  this  connexion  the  readmg  in 
y.*  is  once  more  most  instructive.  It  supplies  ns 
with  a  clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  third  type 
of  text  distinct  alike  from  the  Western  and  Alex- 
andrian, and  presenting  a  reading  which  may  well 
explain  the  origin  of  both,  and  it  helps  ns  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  the  fact  that  in  other 
eases  the  same  MS,  which  in  cases  like  this  is  seen 
to  preserve  a  text  independent  of  both  the  other 
early  groups,  supports  now  one  and  now  the  other 
of  these  groups  gainst  its  rival.  In  other  words, 
except  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which 
both  the  Western  and  Alexandrian  text  have  gone 
astray  in  the  same  place,  B  has  uniformly  the 
support  of  one  set  of  authorities  or  the  other,  i.e. 
it  would  naturally  rank  both  as  an  early  Western 
authority  as  compared  with  the  Alexandrian  group, 
and  as  an  early  Alexandrian  authority  against  the 
Westerns.    Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  from  the 

*  Dr.  Bemhard  W«in  hu  pnbliahed  in  various  nambcn  of 
Ttxte  vmd  UnUriuchungm  a  carehil  examination  of  the  text 
of  the  leading  uncials  as  determined  exclusively  by  a  study  of 
'the  Intemaf  Evidence  ot  Readings.'  His  results  are  sum- 
marized oonTenientlT  in  Kenyon's  Handbook  to  the  Textual 
Oritieim  itf  tkt  XT,  p.  2<H  f.  They  supply  a  strikfaig  and 
entirely  independent  corroboration  of  WU's  estimate  of  the 
relative  purity  of  the  text  of  B. 

The  present  writer  is  glad  o(  this  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  Dr.  Kenyans  Handbook.  It  contains,  besides 
other  matter  which  none  but  so  expert  a  paheographer  could 
■npply,  a  statement  ot  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  present 
•tato  o<  IkKtoal  Oritidim  wliicb  is  eminently  dear  and  fair. 


other  side,  both  the  Western  and  the  Alexandrian 
texts  are  fundamentally  '  neutral '  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  readings.  And  the  further  back 
we  can  trace  either  of  them,  and  more  especially 
the  Western,  where  the  evidence,  though  still  far 
from  complete,  is  yet  relatively  abundant,  the  more 
closely  do  its  readings  as  a  wnole  approximate  to 
the  'Neutral'  Text. 

70.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  we  may  estimate  more 
truly  the  extent  of  the  confirmation  which  the 
text  of  B  receives  from  other  primary  authorities. 
E.g.  in  the  passage  before  ns  it  is  supported 
by  K  in  19,  by  L  in  18,  by  33  in  12,  by  D  in  9  out 
of  the  25  cases.  C  ia  extant  in  10,  and  supports 
B  in  3.  Latin  evidence  of  one  kind  or  another 
supports  B  in  16,  the  Bohairic  in  13,  Syr-nn  in  2  out 
of  8  passages  where  it  definitely  supports  one  or 
other  of  the  Tariants  (in  S  passa^  Syr-^tm  presents 
us  with  a  new  variant).  Ongen,  who  in  some 
cases  supports  the  rival  reading  as  well,  is  quoted 
in  support  of  B  in  8  cases,  and  IrensBus  in  2.  These 
results  correspond  closely  with  the  anticipations 
which  Dr.  Hort's  words  in  1 236  would  have  led  ns 
to  form. 

71.  In  the  case  of  it  and  the  oldest  form  both  of 
the  Latin  and  of  the  Syriac  Versions,  it  is  important 
to  examine  the  extent  and  the  limitations  of  their 
support  more  closely. 

I«t  ns  take  first  the  relation  of  these  two  MSS  of 
the  Greek  text  to  one  another.  The  amount  of 
agreement  between  M  and  B  in  reading  in  which 
they  stand  almost  or  altogether  alone  is  so  ^eat 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  'genealogical' 
grounds,  that  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  con- 
tents they  preserve  unchanged  the  text  of  a 
common  original.  What,  then,  we  are  forced  to 
ask,  is  the  length  of  the  intervsl  which  sepa- 
rates each  of  them  from  this  common  ancestor? 
Or,  in  other  words,  to  what  extent  are  we  justi- 
fied in  regarding  tn^  testimonies  as  'independ- 

72.  To  Mr.  Miller  the  ease  seems  very  rimple.  The 
MSS  were  certainly  written  in  the  same  genera- 
tion ;  in  part,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  same  scribe. 
What  more  is  wanted,  in  view  of  their  admitted 
agreement  in  a  peculiar  1;ype  of  text,  to  prove  tiiat 
the;^  are  'twin  prodnots  of  a  lost  exemplarj'  and 
to  justify  us  in  quoting  them  as  <M-B,'  linked 
by  a  hyphen,  as  certain  ^upa  of  enisives  are 
linked,  and  as  Mr.  Cronin  (</7<S  voL  iL  p.  690}  has 
proved  that  the  Codices  Purpureas  (N-2-Smop) 
should  be  linked,  because  they  are  all  derived 
directly  from  one  and  the  same  MSSt 

Dean  Bnrgon  was  more  cautious.  His  minute 
comparison  of  the  two  MSS  had  impressed  him 
very  strongly  with  the  extent  not  only  of  the 

Srreement,  but  of  the  differences  between  them, 
e  writes  of  them  {Trad.  Text,  p.  33)  as  '  closely 
resembling  one  another,  yet  standing  apart  in  every 
page  so  seriously  that  it  is  easier  to  find  two  con- 
secutive verses  in  which  they  dill'er  than  two  con- 
secutive verses  in  which  they  entirely  agree.'  And, 
though  he  would  have  it  that  the  '  idea  of  fixing 
the  date  of  the  common  ancestor  of  B  and  K  is 
based  upon  pure  speculation*  (groups  of  attested 
variations  being  for  some  unexplained  reason  ex- 
cluded from  tne  category  of  tacts),  yet  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  differences  between 
the  two  MSS  required  'several  generations'  of 
transcription  to  account  for  them.  Only  he  was 
able  to  persuade  himself  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  fresh  copies  must  nave  been  very  great, 
these  generations  could  '  have  been  givsn  off  in 
two  or  three  years '  {ib.  p.  73). 

73.  The  treatment  of  the  problem  in  WH  {Intr.  §§ 
287-304)  is  very  different  in  character.  Few  better 
examples  coula  be  found  of  Hort's  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility in  conceiving  hypotheses  which  might  fit  th« 
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facts  by  which  he  was  confronted,  and  the  patient 
consideration  whicli  he  was  prepared  to  give  to 
each  before  he  pronounued  judgement  on  it.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  extract,  and  too  condensed 
already  to  admit  of  further  condensation.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  too  earnestly  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  all  students. 

Far  too  many  of  the  theories  that  have  been 
recently  put  forward  have  been  framed  without 
reference  to  the  farts  to  which  these  paragraphs 
call  attention.  Meanwhile  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  summary  of  his  conclusions,  given 
by  Hort  himself  {ed.  min.  p.  559) :  '  If  B  and  M  were 
for  a  great  part  of  their  text  derived  from  a  proxi- 
mate common  original,  tliat  common  original, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  own  date,  must 
have  had  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  pure  text. 
There  is,  however,  no  tangible  evidence  for  this 
supposition ;  while  various  considerations,  drawn 
from  careful  comparison  of  the  accessory  attesta- 
tion of  readings  supported  br  KB  to^'etner,  by  B 
against  M,  and  by  K  against  B  respectively,  render 
it  morally  certain  that  the  ancestries  of  B  and  of 
M  diverged  from  a  point  near  the  autographs,  and 
never  came  into  contact  subsequently  ;  so  that  the 
coincidence  of  MB  marks  those  portions  of  text  in 
which  two  primitive  and  entirely  separate  lines  of 
transmission  had  not  come  to  ditier  from  each 
other  through  independent  corruption  in  the  one 
or  the  other. 

74.  The  pajssage  of  Mark  already  before  us  will 
supply  material  by  which  we  can  at  once  illustrate 
ana  test  the  force  of  the  argument  on  which  this 
conclusion  rests.  We  have  already  examined  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  readings  in  which  M  and  B 
agree  in  the  coarse  of  our  study  of  the  '  Syrian,' 
'Western,'  and  'Neutral'  texts  in  these  verses; 
and  certainly  the  standard  of  excellence  which 
the  two  MSS  reach  in  combination  is  very  high. 
Whatever  the  date  of  their  common  original,  'it 
must,'  judging  by  internal  considerations  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  we  can  at  once  restore  with  con- 
ndenoe, '  have  had  a  very  pore  text. '  The  accessory 
evidence  for  a  large  proportion  of  these  readings 
makes  it  clear  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  also  '  a 
rery  ancient'  text. 

76.  The  following  list  of  readings  in  which  the  two 
Mthorities  disagree  will  give  us  examples  of  the 
*  various  considerations '  to  which  Dr.  Hort  alludes, 
and  ao  enable  na  to  appreciate  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage :— 

(1)  V.>  +»loC  ««oC,  N»BDL  etc. :  Irenf  Orig'"'. 

Iieni  Orig  Syr-hr. 

(2)  v.*  -  *yi4,  BD  am  f  u  Syr- vg  Boh :  Iren  Orig  J 

Tert. 

•i-MAPLA  etc.  Syr-hcl :  Origf  Eus. 
(8)  V.»  droorAXu,  B  etc.  dxooTeXw,  it  Boh. 
(4)  V.«  iyiwrro,  B  etc.    xal  iyhero,  »*  (Boh). 

(6)  V.'  Kfiptffauw,  B  33.  Kal  mipiaaur,  KLA  Boh. 
(0)  V.»  «oJ  ipairrltom,,  B  etc.    if/SonT.,  «•  69  a. 

(7)  V,»  irUru,  B :  Orig  J.    4irJ<rw  iu,v,  K  etc. 

(8)  v.*  wrdimTi  iylif,  BL  b  Lat-vg.   h  vr.  iy.,  K 

etc. 

{9)V.»  #yA'eTo,B(a).    KoXiyipm,  H  (fPmtBoh) 
etc. 

(10)  y."  tit,  BD  69  a  (g").   itoJ  /Upw  ir,  K  33  Latt 

Boh. 

(11)  V."  ifMri)  iylvrro,  B  etc.    <pawi,,  H'D  fP  mt. 

(12)  v."  Kal  lUTi,  BDp  a  (c)  Boh  ?. 

Iitri  S4,  KALA  etc.  Latt  Syrr:  Grig 

Eus. 

(18)  V."»  Kal  \iyu<.,  BKLA  unc»  abff>g»  Lat-vg 
Boh  Syr  vg. 
-  K*  c  mt  Syr-sin  :  Orig. 
(14)  v."  ^KoXoMow,  B.    ^Ko\o6eiiffai>,  M  ete. 


(16)  V.>»  i\lyo»,  BDL  1  abff*  Syr-vg  (sin)  Boh. 
ixeieey,  N»  (33). 

(16)  V.»  tUrt\0J)r,  ABD  etc. 

-  K  (C)  L  (A)  (3369)  (c)(Syr.sin-vg)(Boh^ 

(17)  v."  ti,  ABAr  (a  curious  instance  of  acci- 

dental coincidence  in  an  itcuatm). 
9ol,  M  etc. 

(18)  y.M  otSa,  ABCD  etc.    olSa/up,  MLA :  Iren« 

Orig  Eus  Tert. 

(19)  V  »  +Xiywr,  B  etc   om.  «•  (A»») :  Dam. 

(20)  V."  -  rva  t4,  B  hy  homceoteleuton.    +  K 

etc. 

(21)  V."  +eie6t.  Bete. 

-  K*  1  33  b  c  e  ff>-«  (g')  Boh  Syr-sin. 

(22)  V."  raXiXa/ot,  ABCD  etc.  'Ii>w3aiof,  M*  (ef. 

28  s-^). 

76.  From  this  list  we  may  at  once  eliminate  (17) 
and  (20),  which  are  clearly  only  slips  of  the  pen ; 
and  (4),  (14),  (22),  as  possibly  individualisms.  In 
a  certain  number  of  the  cases  that  remain — (2), 
(5),  (12),  (16),  (18),  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
readings  may  be  classed  as  either  Alexandrian, 
or  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  —  it  is  possible  that 
the  variants  might  have  oome  in  together,  if 
the  archetype  of  K  had  been  collated  with  a 
MS  containmg  a  strongly  -  marked  Alexandrian 
text.  There  remain,  however,  12  variants,  even 
in  these  28  verses,  supported  on  botli  sides  by 
early  evidence,  and  hy  no  means  the  same  evidence 
in  the  different  cases,  whicli  can  only  have  come 
into  the  aberrant  text,  whichever  it  is,  at  difTerent 
times  in  the  course  of  an  eventful  history.  We  can 
see,  then,  what  kind  of  evidence  is  available  in 
support  of  Dr.  Hort's  'various  considerations.' 
Further  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
investigation  which  we  have  yet  to  make,  into  the 
relation  in  which  these  two  primary  MSS  of  the 
Greek  text  stand  to  the  two  earliest  Versions — the 
Latin  and  the  Syrian. 

77.  A  complete  examination  of  this,  the  most 
important  problem  that  still  awaits  solution  in 
Textual  Criticism,  is  not  as  yet  poK.«ibIe.  Mr. 
Turner  has  recently  reminded  us  {JTS  vol.  ii.  p. 
602)  that  the  '  African  Latin '  had  a  history  before 
Cyprian.  The  evidence  of  k,  priceless  as  it  is, 
is  only  part  of  the  evidence  that  will  become 
available  in  due  course  as  the  result  of  the  work 
at  present  being  carried  on  at  Oxford  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Sanday  on  the  text  of  Irenaens 
and  kindred  subjects.  Similarly,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  history  of  the  'Old  Syriac'  did 
not  begin  with  Syr-nn.  The  total  amount  of 
evidence  for  enucleating  this  history  is  still 
lamentably  small,  and  inaccessible  to  those  who 
are  not  themselves  good  Syriac  scholars.  Students, 
however,  hare  long  been  cheered  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Burkitt  has  in  hand  an  edition  of 
the  Syriac  Gospels  which,  they  have  good  reason 
to  know,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desirM  that  wide 
reading,  accurate  scholarship,  and  brilliant  genius 
can  supply. 

78.  Meanwhile  something  can  be  done  with  the 
evidence  already  accessible.  Dr.  Sandav  con- 
tributed a  valuable  essay  on  the  Greek  text 
underlying  k  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  that  MS.* 
The  various  lists  are,  unfortunately  for  onr  present 
purpose,  admittedly  incomplete.  Still  they  afford 
a  sufficiently  wide  basis  for  the  experimental  in- 
vestigation, which  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
here.  A  collation  of  Syr-«»n  with  the  readugs 
tabulated  by  Dr.  Sanday  supplies  a  list  of  upwards 
of  200  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  4  autho- 
rities is  simultaneously  available  for  comparison. 
These  may  well  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  ore 
which  this  mine  will  supply. 

It  is  worth  while  to  tabulato  and  print  thesa 
•  Old  Latm  BiUical  TtaU,  No.  IL  pp.  M-ltt. 
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examples  in  full,  as  the  tables  will  need  to  be 
carefully  checked  and  supplemented  b^  better 
equipped  scholars ;  and  no  merely  numerical  sum- 
maiy  of  results  can  give  eren  an  approximately 
txne  impression  of  the  facts. 

78.  Liat  I.  MB  k  Syt-tin  in  oombinaticn  against 
later  '  Western'  or  ' Syriaa'  nadinga. 

Mt  4»  -i'U. 

8**  Somissionab 
•*  -oMu 

V  -i'U. 

V  -mi. 

8"  -lou. 

8"  da- joraXor 

8**  (It  Toit  x<>((Mv*' 

9*  itpitrrat. 

9"  -  a&Tols. 

V*  rtp0tU. 

10*  +rtKpoit  tytlpen, 

IV*  —vip. 

12"  -  tx\M  (Syr-«m  Mtvid.). 

12»  -4  If. 

IV  -4 'If. 

13"  -TtOrm. 

13^  -T<iXi». 

13**  tipiir  ti. 

13"  -X^vejo4ror»4'l?. 

14^*  wra/ta  (Syr-rin  trf  vidL). 

15*   a&roS  for  ToC  'low. 
Hk  8">   X^own  for  oi  4^  error. 

8*  SU^Ke^tr  (Syr-«tn  « laeuna)  for  Aro(qra> 

ai>r4>'  dya/S\^^(u. 
8"   cts-av  for  irtxplSrimur. 

V  -Xiyovva. 

tfi*  Mimt  .  .  .  flSor  for  i\6ia>  .  ,  ,  Ma. 

9"   oAroif  for  ro4t  ypafLiMTtlt. 

9"    —iierii,  SaxpiW. 

9**  om.  verse. 

9**'-  —  tit  t4  Tvp,  c.r.X. 
10*    -  7Worita, 
11**  om.  verse. 

13^   tibamxri  (iniiUia)  tot  rovijoowm, 
1^    -  9Aets  (Syr.«in  ti<  vid. ). 
14^    —  cai  4  XaXtd  a'ov  4/u»dj'ci. 
16**  -KoHr^Xeo'. 
16**  omit. 

List  XL  B  V.  M  k  Syrwnift. 

Mt  9"  +17. 
13>*  -4m<3». 

14>*  +Tf. 
Mk  8*'   rut  oi  for  o0irw. 

Ifi**   iiaiitaatr  for  iSai/uitw. 

List  IIL  M  o.  B  k  Syr-rin. 

Mt   6>      -airol.  ^ 

I  oiSi  iv  Tif  'Iffp.  TOO"  rlirru'. 
8"*  J  roLp    oviin  roa.  tIotw,  cr.X.  (Syr-riw 

^  aliter). 
9"    +  SOo. 
9"    +    T^J  Xo^p. 
11"  -iKoOew. 
ISP  -yip. 
ISf  +'B<ralov. 
+  tbaiuiu. 

,  -  B  k  (Syr-rin  paraphrases). 


Mk 


Jixov<rii>t  B  k  (Syr-rin  paraphrases). 

11'  +5r4. 

12»  {4<ii' for  e»<|«. 

14"  +  4     {  _         J     ^  SjT.sin. 

14*  air&r  for  a4ry. 

16**  oTavpti^avret  for  aravpoOnr  ...  mUL 

listlV.  Syr-rin  V.  MBk. 

Mt   1"  +  Hoatov. 

1**  riy  vlin  oAr^t  for  Mr, 

4"  -f  Mau  puuu, 

4"  -M^o. 

4"  +  airrCai, 

6**  -  4  icptnit. 

6**  it  for  4n. 

d7.  cai  won.  for  ni'.  mi  d^. 

8*  +4  xipiot  ii/iMw, 

8*  (x<'y  iioufflar  for  4ri  ^fov.  rotfv. 

+  X^'yei). 

8"  +  ttiroC. 

8"  a&rois  for  oirv. 

8*  +olpLa0itrala6ToO. 

9*  -i-o-ot  oi  d^.  0'ov  for  voO  at  d/t. 

11"  +6/0'. 

11"  4  .  .  .  inlfuettm  for  /(4  .  .  .  4^. 

12"  +d«:oii»o'. 

12*  Idiliv  for  r<4(it. 

12"  +a*T<(;  (sentence  recast). 

12"  +T§t  KopSiat  airoO. 

12"*  ro(6(     «««{.  for  ftc  a-onSfy. 

13»  +o4to0. 

13"  +Toi>row. 

13"  +aiToU. 

IS"  +aK06eu>. 

15"  wpartKivriaai  for  vportKdwm, 

15"  +oi!toC. 

Mk  9*  -(-(ix  x"^**  for  otd  Yra^.  c.r.X. 

9"  <(  TtffTtiett  xim.  ivrard  voi  yc^'^'u. 
9** 

9"  +  rtiVTtlf  Kol. 

9"  +  X^y  WK. 

9"  -  Twv  rt<rrtviyrur  [tls  /pi,  B]. 

10"  ToZs  irpoiripipovaiv  for  alirou. 

10"  -l-Toi)s  xeir.  ^ri  Xf^ii. 

10"  a4rir  ^win^tf^vw  for  (parfyian  airir. 

12"  +  ijiteri  J^. 

13*  +«oJTo/H»xot 

13"  +«/f  t4»  ot/ciar. 
14"  + 

14"  +dir"  airrHr. 

14**  KoBiipierw  fot  cvygat, 

14"  -ei/Wi. 


List  V.  k  V.  KB  Syr^ik. 

Mt    1*     -  rat  rby  lapi,  ix  r^t  Qipap. 

-  dXX'  irl  iroKTi  .  .  .  e«oO. 
elief  0ut        (Syr-rin -fUf7«), 
0wt  eiSei'  M^T^i  MB, 
4X171'  for  i»  SKji, 

—  Kal  iOtpirevtai  a4ro4t. 
v.*  before  v.*. 

SiKOMxrirrit  for  tpti^,  MB.  'My 
name's  sake,'  Syr-rin. 

4.<4f.  Koi  4.«a.  ««» ««»|- 

^      _  \  Syr-«n  only  4i<if . 

A>  Tj  44v  /"t'  ai>roC  for  /i*T  avrov     r.  4. 

-«n. 

-icatdtMi'.  .  .  ;u»xar(u,-i-M  Syr-rin  (B). 
C  roi^ot  T/)<xo  piiw  XevK^r  1j  /i^Xcuvw. 
6"  i  piav  rp.  X.  ^  /i4\.  toc.,  MB  (Syr-rin  panu 

I  phrases). 
6"   t^ere  for  fxere. 
6*    iXetiitoffiyv'  for  4unuo<r4v^. 
+  MB. 

Hon '  Syr-rin. 


1* 
4« 
4" 

4" 

4" 
6 


6" 

6»* 


8" 


-4  9e4t 


f-l-M 
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Mt  8' 

9" 

9>' 

0" 

10» 
I0« 

I0» 
11" 
13~ 
13" 
13» 
14» 
Mk  8» 


9» 
9" 
9" 

10» 


—  4  rats  iMv. 

elroD  for  *Xe7oi',  KB.    \iyoixri,  Syr-sin. 
+Ts. 

'  '    ^^\Syr-«n  conflates. 

+iv8p<irroi>  ^^^^^^^  Syr-«Ml. 
-Kolhot'ldK. 
Atp^aiot  for  QaSSalos,  MB. 

'lo6S.  'Uk.  8jT-rin, 
^ipSout  for  jiipSoti. 
cai  for  St. 

nrttpom  for  vxeipai^t. 

^-  oi;t4  ett,  +  KB  (Syr-stn 

'Iw<r5t,  B  Syr-«n  'l«(n)0.   K  'IcBdi-wji. 

—  4>(Mtvov, 

(besides  om.  8t  i'  .  .  .  fvxM)  '''oS  evay- 
ye)Uov,  KB  i/ioO  Kal  toC  euo77.  Syr- 
**»  To5  </io5  euo7. 

gaudentes  for  r/KXTrp^oiTet. 

—  icai  .  .  .  SiiKaros, 

+  is  ovK  ixoKovOei  i)/ui>  after  Seu^uivio. 

—  Sti  oiK  iKa\o60a  iiiAr  after  av'rir. 
AtoC  ^(TTt  for  <{(. 

-r  secret©. 


rB  Syr-«»  m4  ^o".  M 
Ik  only  /u^  ^av. 

10"   +et  agros. 

ll»     -Bi790a-rt(cot  +KB(Syr-«n). 
11'    (kowtov  for  KirfianTts,  KB. 

+  (t»J  ^sT^KfeKwa-.  -  KB  (Syr-fin  omits 
the  whole  sentence,  axXw  W  .  ,  .  d  Jiv, 
agp.  by  homoeoteleuton). 

+  Tlf  bflCTIf. 

interrogabant  eum  farissei  dicentes  for 
i\0l>vTtf\iyQvau/a.i!Tif.  SyT'sin  olOer. 
+elrri  oiy  iuur  rl  <r«  Sont 

+  «ol  Sii.  Tfnmi  iiiupdr  HWot  iivairrfyreTai 

+t4  jntSiv  .  .  .  xpoijiiiTov. 
+4  0"T^  ^Mw"  .  .  .  /*ijW  mppdrw. 
-^evS6x.  KaL 
-  a^oO  after  ^icX»toi$s. 

+  mi  \#yo»T«s|  ^  x^oi^j,  8yr-«»n. 

+  KcU  dXXot  if^i  iyii. 
+  iroKpiffels. 
+  l<rxi>iraTe  for  Urxurat. 

+  ncu'. 

List  VI.  B  Syr-nn  v.  K  k. 

M t  12"    -t-afroS  after  rj)!' veuxi. 
13"  +a{rr<,i,. 

Mk  8«> 

in»       r  \KonlyM*^. 

10"    +iMKiat  .  .  .  aypoOs. 

14"  +4i'X<7eTe. 

15*    +  ai>r4i>  after  <rrav/K&(rov(rti>. 

•"-Hit.  -Kk. 
1^   "  -  Kal  iXiicTup  eipiiiniffer,    +  k  not  K. 
Stvr4pou.    -  K  not  k. 

.    +«<t.  -K. 

List  Vn.  B  k  i>.  K  Syr-««. 

Mt  12**  -  Kal  before  ae<rap. 

IS"    -kda/jtov.    +K  (Syr-«in  paraphrases). 

IS"  fe/mfef  for  iKpa^ei/. 

Mk  8"  tpxofTiu  for  tpxerai. 


12*» 
12*» 
13« 

13" 
13" 
13" 
13" 

U* 

U« 

14W 
14* 
14" 
14*» 
15" 


Mk  13"    -  oi>7-oD  after  d-yvAoi/i. 
13"    -  Kal  rpoirf0xf<r8t. 


Mk 


6" 
6» 
6«» 
6*» 
8" 
9" 
9» 
9" 
10" 
11" 
11» 
12» 
13*» 
8» 

8» 
10» 
10» 
10" 
10» 

11» 


lin 
12» 
12» 
14* 
14» 


List  VIII.  KB  V.  k  Syr-«n. 

Mt   5"    +  ^tvSiiuvM, 
-tlKrj. 

—  In  dXXa. 
ri  airi  for  offrw. 

—  airoO  after  rwr  itaBi/ruf. 
(Xeyor.  k  elror.  Syr-nn  Xfyounr. 
+  cal  Xiyorm. 

-Hyepurror.     +  k.  Syr-n»  TIMb 

—  kSji  if      .  .  ,  iXKriv, 
if  reus  dyo^aJr  for  iv  T-g  dry. 
tpyur  for  riKyur. 
luiiov  for  lul^iM, 
i^r  Srt  for  ire  «  (TSyr-«m), 

—  ol  tpaydvTei. 
eieiis  i/idis  for  di-^^jj. 
ilxpeXel  for  li^Xjjfftt. 
+  xpoff€\86ms  [oi]  tpapiffatoi. 
i  W  'It  for  Koi  diroc.  4Ti. 

for  drM.  .  .  .  etrer. 

Kb^mrret  for  ^koittov,  k. 
-KoX  iirrpilirvuov.    +  k.  Syr-mn  omiu 

app.  by  homoeoteleuton. 
+081-. 

—  oOnj  Tpimi  hrroKii. 
aXn)  for  bfiola  avr^. 

—  cai  "KtyoiTtt. 

O'w/id  uov  et(  r4r  Airo^. 
k :  quod  habuit  hnc,  praesumpsit  et  an- 

guentavit,  etc. 
8yr-*in,  'For  that  which  she  hath 
done,  behold  as  if  for  my  burying 
she  hath  done  it,  and  hath  anointed 
my  body  beforehand.' 
14»  +Si: 

141*  luyu  after  t4  KoriXviM. 
14"    -  avTov  after  ol  uaSmaL 
14W  -oJ«. 
14"  -hipjtl. 
14*»  -feuetfj. 

—  roKit. 
14"  +^iYV/u>o&. 

80.  List  I.  contains  44  passages  in  which  all  foor 
anthorities  are  agreed.  Generally  (not  always) 
they  form  the  nucleus  of  a  small  group  of  autho- 
rities in  opposition  to  the  bulk  of  later  evidence. 
In  no  case  do  they  stand  quite  alone.  Of  course 
this  list  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
amount  of  agreement  between  the  four  texts. 
The  most  noteworthy  reading  in  the  list  is  the 
omission  of  Mk  16""* — verses  which  must  on  in- 
ternal grounds,  as  even  their  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters are  now  prepared  to  admit,  have  had  an 
origin  in  some  respects  diflerent  from  that  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  Gospel.    See,  e.g..  Trad.  Text,  p.  305. 

Lists  II.-V.  contain  pas.sages  in  which  each  of 
the  four  stands  in  turn  unsupported  by  any  of  the 
rest.  Lists  VI.-VIII.  represent  the  various  com- 
binations of  the  authorities  taken  two  together. 

B  stands  alone  in  5  places. 

K  stands  alone  in  14.  In  4  of  these  Syr-»in  has  a 
reading  of  its  own  diHering  both  from  K  and  B  k. 

Syr-«in  stands  alone  in  44  pla(;es. 

k  stands  alone  in  36.  In  13  of  these  Syr-«tn  pre- 
sents a  third  alternative,  K  in  2. 

B  and  Syr-«n  range  against  K  k  in  7  places 
(besides  the  4  closely  connected  readings  referring 
to  the  oock-crowings  in  Mk.). 

B  and  k  oppose  K  Syr-«tre  in  6  places. 

KB  oppose  k  hxr-sin  combined  m  31  cases,  be.«idef 
4  cases  in  which  k  and  Syr-cin  offer  divergent  alter  ' 
natives. 
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210  passages  in  all  come  before  ns.  In  fire-sixths 
B  is  supported  bv  K,  in  three-fourths  it  has  the 
snpport  either  of  k  or  Syr-n'n.  And,  what  is  even 
more  remarkable,  6  (and  in  a  less  degree  K)  is  de- 
cidedly more  nearly  allied  to  both  k  and  Syr-n'n 
than  K  and  Syr-nn  are  to  one  another. 

81.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  significance 
of  these  facts  T 

First,  surely,  that  they  amply  vindicate  Hort's 
oontention  that  the  'lieutral  text  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  Alexandria. 

Next,  that  they  demonstrate  the  absnrdity  of 
■apposing  that  the  text  of  MB  was  in  any  sense 
the  result  of  a  '  recension '  by  Origen.*  At  least 
five-sixths  of  their  characteristic  readings  are 
demonstrably  at  least  a  century  older  than  his 
time.  Even  if,  as  must  no  doubt  have  been  the 
case,  his  judgment  on  a  reading,  as  expressed  in 
his  commentaries,  affected  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  scholars  and  scribes — notably,  e.^.,  Pampbilus 
— who  came  after  him,  his  influence  in  the  case  of 
the  readings  where  MB  are  opposed  by  k  Syr-«»'n 
would  as  often  have  led  away  from  as  towards 
MB. 

Thirdly,  since  both  B  and  M,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  k  than  Syr-n'n  is, 
judging  by  the  standard  of  k,  B  and  M  are  better 
than  Syr-«t'n.  Similarly,  judging  by  the  standard  of 
Syr-nn,  B  and  K  are  both  better  than  k.  So  it  would 
seem  that,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Versions  them- 
selves, the  value  either  of  K  or  of  B,  and  a  fortiori 
the  value  of  the  two  combined,  is  distinctly  higher 
than  that  of  either  version  separately. 

82.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  problem  which 
arises  when  the  two  versions  combine  against 
the  two  MSS.  Their  very  divergences  wonla  seem 
to  reinforce  Mr.  Burkitt's  argument  from  geo- 
graphy, and  to  lend  a  peculiar  weight  to  tneir 
evidence  in  the  readings  in  which  they  are  found 
to  agree.  As  we  have  already  seen,  even  if  these 
readings  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinctively 
'  Western,'  genealogical  oonsiderations  offer  no 
insnperable  objection  in  the  way  of  their  accept- 
ance (WH,  Intr.  §  237).  It  is  tme  that  Hort  had 
had  to  examine  a  closely  kindred  group,  k  Syr-ew 
in  Mt.,  and  had  not  found  reason  to  reject  outright 
any  of  the  readings  of  MB  in  their  favour.  Still 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  insist  on  a  careful 
re<«xamination  of  the  whole  evidence  in  the  light 
of  any  new  discovery,  not  to  speak  of  a  disoovery 
of  such  primary  importance  as  Syr-nn.  He 
would,  however,  have  approached  the  question 
from  a  point  of  view  different  in  many  important 
respects  from  Mr.  Burkitt's.  It  would  clearly 
have  been  no  sorprise  to  him  to  learn  that  fuller 
knowledge  brought  into  clearer  light  the  funda- 
mentally '  Western '  oharactor  of  Clement's  bibli- 
eal  text  (Intr.  §  1S9).   He  would  have  needed  no 

ecial  exhortation  .to  oome  out  of  'the  land  of 
pt,'  because  he  had  said  from  the  first  that  the 
Teutral '  text  in  remote  times  was  not  confined 
to  Alexandria  <§  178)  ;  and  the  fresh  evidence  that 
has  oome  to  light  since  he  wrote,  esp.  the  dis- 
oovery of  Syr-nn,  has  brought  abundant  fresh 
confirmation  in  snpport  of  his  original  contention. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
inclined  to  question  very  seriously  the  assumed 
independence  of  '  East '  and  '  West,  of  '  Carthage ' 
and  '  Edessa,'  on  which  so  much  of  the  force  of 
Mr.  Burkitt's  appeal  depends.t  Mr.  Turner  may 
no  doubt  be  quite  justified  in  contending  (Journal 

*  It  Is  interesting  to  ootiat  that  Koetscluu  (<  Bibelcitate  bei 
Origene*,'  Z.f.  wi  ThtoL  p.  321  ff.)  hu  recently  expressed  hia 
agreement  with  the  opinion  of  OrieslMch  and  Hort  (Intr. 
1 249 ;  cf.  Nestle,  Intr.  p.  186  IT.)  that  Orifren  '  never  made  any- 
thinfr  like  a  recension  of  the  New  Teetameiit.' 

t  Intr.  to  Bamard'e  Clemtnt,  etc.  p.  xviii :  '  Let  ui  come  out 
tl  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  epealis  (u  Clement's  quoutinns 
*)  with  luch  dinibttal  authority,  and  let  us  see  whether  the 


of  Theol.  Sttidies,  vol.  ii.  p.  602)  that  '  the  agree- 
ment— when  they  do  agree — of  the  two  great 
pillars  of  the  "  Western  text,  the  African  Latin 
and  the  Sinai  Syriac,  can  hardly  be  explained 
away  as  due  to  any  identity  of  their  immediate 
source.  Both  may  nave  first  seen  the  liglit,  it  is 
tme,  in  some  part  of  Northern  Syria,  and  both 
may  have  been  produced  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  generation ;  but  that  is  the  only  extent  to 
which  a  common  origin  can  be  ascribed  to  them, 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  qualify  seriously  the 
weight  of  their  consentient  testimony.'  It  is, 
however,  more  than  enough,  if  any  part  of  Northers 
Syria  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  Latin  Version,  to  weaken  considerably  the 
force  of  Mr.  Burkitt's  argument.  For  the  agree- 
ment of  two  parts,  even  allowing  them  to  be 
different  parts,  of  Northern  Syria,  is  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  agreement '  of  East  and  West, 
of  Carthage  and  Edessa.'  We  shall  require  at 
least  some  clear  internal  evidence  to  induce  ns  to 
go  to  'some  part  of  Northern  Syria'  for  a  surer 
foundation  than  MB  for  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 
In  fact  the  ultimate  appeal  must  lie,  as  Dr.  Hort's 
words  (§  373)  indicate,  and  Dr.  Westeott's  words  * 
(Intr*  p.  328)  state  expressly,  to  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Readings  of  the  opposing  groups. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  if  the  readings  of  List 
VIIl.  prove,  as  the  present  writer  thinks  they  will, 
to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  readings 
of  k  Syr-£tn  will  ultimately  make  good  their  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  text.  £.p.  Mk  10*  the  omission 
of  ipafuffaiot  may  with  considerable  probability  be 
regarded  as  genuine,  but  hardly  any  other  in  the 
whole  list,  least  of  all  the  insertion  of  edc^,  Mt  fi^. 

83.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  present  revival  of  interest  in 
the  early  history  of  the  'Western'  text  will  in 
the  end  be  found  to  upset  the  estimates  formed 
by  WH  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  textual  authorities,  or  to  modify  in 
more  than  a  mere  handful  of  passages  the  judg- 
mento  which  they  formed  on  individiuJ  readings. 

84.  As  this  article  is  drawing  to  its  conclusion  the 
news  comes  in  rapid  succession  of  the  deaths  of 
the  two  last  snrviving  protagonists  in  the  textual 
controversies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Funda- 
mentally as  the  present  writer  differs  from  the 
position  taken  np  by  Prebendary  Miller  in  his  pub- 
lished works  on  Textual  Criticism,  and  strangely 
as  he  seems  to  him  to  have  overlooked  or  failed  to 
onderstand  the  plainest  statements  put  forward 
on  the  other  side,  he  must  not  close  this  article 
without  a  warm  tribute  of  admiration  for  his  un- 
wearied industry,  his  enthnsiasm  for  his  subject, 
and  his  profound  conviction  of  the  saoredness  of 
the  cause  which  he  felt  called  to  defend. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Westeott  will  naburally  be  felt 
most  keenly  in  spheres  of  Christian  thought  and 
activity  that  are  of  deeper,  broader,  aira  more 
nniversal  interest  than  Textual  Criticbm.  But 
it  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  here  to  the 
witness  borne  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 

a^eement  o(  East  and  West,  of  Edessa  and  Carthage,  will  not 
give  us  a  surer  basis  upon  which  to  establish  our  text  of  tti* 

Gospels.' 

*  Mis  words  are:  'The  disoovery  of  the  Sinaitlc  MS  of  the 
Old  Syriac  nuaes  the  question  whether  the  combination  of  the 
oldest  types  of  the  Syriac  and  Latin  texts  can  outweigh  the 
combination  of  the  primary  Oreek  texts.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  m  which  8yr-t<»  and  k  are  arrayed  against 
KB  would  point  to  tills  conclusion.'  Ihe  best  comment  on  the 
last  sentence  is  supplied  by  the  specimens  of  Dr.  Westxx>tfs 
habitual  method  of  working,  as  shown  in  the  introductions  to 
his  commentaries  on  the  Oospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and 
nn  the  KpiHtle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  does  not,  as  Nestle  seems  to 
think  (JiUr.  p.  923).  involve  a  surrender  at  discretion  to  the 
authority  of  Syt^tin  and  k.  It  simply  calls  for  a  systematic 
conipariHon  of  the  distinctive  readings  of  the  rival  groups  before 
a  final  judgment  is  passed  on  their  respectire  meiiu. 
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study  by  the  fact  that  it  occupied  so  large  a  share 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  such  a  man.  The  fact 
that  the  writing  of  the  Jntrodiiction  fell  to  Dr. 
Hort  has  prevented  scholars  generally  from  realiz- 
ing the  nature  and  the  extent  of  l5r.  Westcott's 
share  in  that  wonderful  monument  of  the  labour  of 
28  years.  The  minds  and  methods  of  the  two  fellow- 
workers  were  remarkably  distinct,  and  well  fitted 
to  check  and  complement  each  other.  And  their 
work  is  in  the  strictest  sense  the  resultant  of  their 
combined  forces,  and  not,  as  in  weaker  hands  work 
on  the  same  principle  might  tend  to  become,  a 
mere  compromise  appreciably  feebler  and  weaker 
than  either  scholar  would  have  produced  independ- 
ently. 

All  the  time  the  present  writer  wm  engaged  on 
this  article  he  was  lookinK  forward  to  the  day  when 
he  could  preeent  it  to  Dr.  W estcott  as  some  acknow- 
ledgment, however  unworthy,  of  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  has  been  aocumulating  for  24  years, 
and  gather  from  bia  land  but  searching  criticism 
what  measure  of  success  had  attended  this  attempt 
to  expound  and  illustrate  the  principles  on  which 
he  and  his  g^reat  collaborator  had  worked.  Now 
he  oan  only  inscribe  it  with  reverence  and  affection 
to  their  memory.  Christian  scholarship  will  for 
all  time  be  the  richer  for  the  example  of  their 
'  implicit  confidence  in  all  truth '  and  their  'guUe- 
leas  workmanship '  {Intr.i425). 

y      J.  O.  F.  Murray. 

YERBI0N8  (EMQLISH).— Owing  to  the  length 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  found  convenient  to 
divide  it  into  the  following  sections  :  (i.)  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  (ii.)  Anglo-Norman  ;  (iii.)  Wycliflte  ;  (iv.) 
Reformation  period ;  (v.)  Puritan ;  (vi.)  Eliza- 
bethan; (vii.)  Boman  Catholic;  (viii.)  The 
'Authorized'  and  its  successors;  (ix.)  The  'Re- 
vised' ;  (x.)  The  ''American  Revised.' 

L  Anglo-Saxon.— At  the  head  of  this  period  it 
is  usual  to  place  Oadmon  (t  e.  680),  although  he 
did  not,  properly  spbaking,  translate  any  part 
of  the  Bible.  The  workt  ascribed  to  him  is 
an  alliterative  -  poem,  in'  which  he  paraphrases 
the  Scripture  account  of  the  chief  events  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Daniel.  A  continuation  of 
t^e  poem,  now  imperfect,  treats  of  portions  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  His  stoi7  is  picturesqiiely  told  by 
Bede  {HE  nr.  xxiv.),— now,  from  it  servant,  he 
becam'6  a  monk  in  the  mixed  monastery  under  St. 
Hilda;  and  how,  when  bidden  to  exercise  his 
newly  found  gift  of  song,  he  burst  forth  into  a 
hymn  of  praise  of  the  great  Creator.  Bede  gives 
in  Latin  the  substance  of  this  hymn.  On  the 
margin  of  some  MSS  of  Bede  a  short  West-Saxon 
poem  of  nine  lines  is  found,  purporting  to  be  the 
original.  At  the  end  of  the  Moore  MS  (Camb. 
Univ.  lib.  Kk.  t.  16)  the  verses  are  found  in  the 
Northumbrian  dialeict ;  and,  as  this  would  be 
Cedmon's  own  tongue,  it  has  been  considered  to  be 
the  older  form.  But  whether  any  of  these  is  the 
original  vernacular  of  Csedmon,  or  only  a  retnms- 
labon  from -Bede's  Latin,  cannot  be  pronounced 
with  certainty.  The  hymn  bears  only  a  genend 
resemblance  to  the  begmning  of  the  poems,  and 
hence  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  Cedmonian 
authorship  of  the  latter.*  The  poems  exist,  so  far 
as  is  known,  in  one  manuscript  only  (Bodleian, 
Junius  xL).  It  was  given  by  Archbishop  Ussher 
to  Francis  Dujon,  or  Junius,  librarian  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  Uie  Bod- 
leian. It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  165S,  and 
was  edited  with  an  English  translation  by  Ben- 


*  8e«  Uie  edition  of  Bede's  works  by  Plommer,  1896,  vol.  U. 
p.  2(2,  where  the  question  is  ably  diacuawd,  and  F.  Oral's 
BtitrOge  zur  TextkrUik  der  togtwmntm  Caedmontehen  Qtnttit, 


KSnigaber;;,  1896.  An  interesting  atudy  of  thia  '  Milton  Of  our 
lorefathen '  will  be  found  in  B.  8.  Watson's  Ccsdmon,  tht  fnt 
Bi>glMPott,VgK. 


jamin  Thorpe  in  1832,  and  again  published  by 
Grein  in  his  Bibliothek  in  1857.  A  short  passage 
from  Thorpe's  literal  rendering,  on  the  subject  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  chastisement,  will  give  some 
notion  of  Ctedmon's  style— 

*  To  thee  shall  not  be  meal-meit, 
save  ttie  mountAin'a  gnat, 
nor  rast  assigned : 
bat  thee  the  rain's  shower 
ahall  waken  and  ohasliaa.' 

Bede  (t  735)  himself  is  known  to  hare  trans- 
lated portions  of  Scripture  into  his  native  tongue. 
Purvey,  indeed,  in  his  General  Prologue,*  aaeerta 
that '  if  worldli  clerkis  lokenwel  here  croniclis  and 
bokis,  thei  shulden  fynde,  that  Bede  translatide 
the  bible.'  No  authority,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
the  present  writer,'  can  now  be  found  for  tiua 
statement.  But  Bede  expressly  says,  in  a  letter 
to  Bishop  Ecgbert  (c.  v.),  that  he  had  often  trans- 
lated the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  for  uneducated 
priest8.t  And  the  touching  passage  is  familiar  to 
all,  in  which  his  biographer  Cfuthbert  describes  the 
end  of  his  life  approaching,  before  he  had  finished 
his  version  of  St.  John.^  It  is  a  matter  for  regret, 
that  not  even  this  version  diould  have  eecaped  the 
ravages  of  time. 

Kin^  Alfred  (t  900)  added  to  his  other  titles  to 
the  name  of  Great  an  expressed  conviction  that  his 
code  of  civil  laws  most  be  based  upon  the  revealed 
law  of  God.  feting  pn  this  conviction,  he  pre- 
faced hia  oode  of  Saxon  laws  with  a  free  trang'- 
lation  of  the  enactments  in  Ex  20-23,  and  of  the 
letter  sent  bv  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  contained 
in  Ac  IS.  His  reason  for  the  addition,  at  first 
sight  apparently  singular,  of  this  passage  from  the 
NT,  was  to  show  how  the  harshness  of  the  Hebrew 
lex  talionis  was  modified  by  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  king  Alfred's  translation  there  are 
some  noticeable  peculiarities.  In  Ex  20"  '  for  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,'  for 
*  hold  [Dominus)  he  puts,  not  Dryhten,  the  usual 
word,  but  Critt : — '  forSam  on  .YI.  damm  crist 
}ewohrte  heofonaa  1  eorSan.'  The  explanation  is 
that,  in  a  contemporary  Anelo-Saxon  poem,  Christ 
is  made  to  describe  how  He  created  the  earth ; 
and  Dominut,  in  the  Vulgate  of  the  NT,  is  of 
course  f  reo  uently  used  of  Christ.  Another  singular 
change  is  his  transposition  of  a  clause  in  the  Fifth 
Commandment.  He  places  '  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  t^e» '  directly;  after  '  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,'  apparently  wishing  to  take  '  land '  in 
the  general  sense  of  earth,  and  so  removing  the 
limitation.  A  third  alteration  is  made  at  the  end 
of  Ac  16".  In  the  Latin  text  followed  by  him 
there  is  an  interpolated  clause :  '  et  quod  vobis 
non  vultis  fieri,  non  faciatis  aliia.'  This  ia  duly 
rendered :  '  1  Iwet  }e  willen  Jieet  oKre  men  tow  ne 
don,  ne  doS  }e  Vtet  o]>rum  monnum ' ;  '  and  what 
ye  would  that  other  men  should  not  do  to  you, 
that  do  ye  not  to  other  men.'  § 

Besides  these,  there  are  extant  various  MSS  by 
unknown  authors,  containing  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Gospels.  One  such 
version  of  the  Psalter,  contained  in  a  MS  found 
in  the  National  Idbraiy  of  Paris  alwnt  the  be- 

•  ForshaU  and  Hadden'S  ifKrotftutim,  p.  W. 

t '  Propter  qaod  et  Ipsa  multia  aape  aacerdoUbai  idiotis  bite 
ntraqne,  et  a)'niboluin  aidelicet  et  dominioam  orattooem,  in 
linguam  Anglonun  tranalatam  optuIL' 

I  See  Appendix  iL  to  vol.  L  of  PInmraer's  (dltion.  A  diffl- 
culty  is  caused,  as  the  editor  points  oat,  by  the  reading  of  the 
St.  Oallen  HS,  which  appears  to  make  Bedn  translation  extend 
only  to  Jn  6i>.  Such  a  limitation  spoils  tbe  sequel  of  the  story ; 
onleas  we  understand  it  to  mean  tbat  tbe  translator  had  got  no 
further,  when  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  bis  illness  oame 
upon  him. 

I  See  Tht  Legal  Codt  <if  JBlfnA  Qi»  Ortet,  ed.  by  Professor 
Hilton  Haight  Turk,  Boston  (U.8.A.X  1808,  pp.  8S-87.  The 
explanations  given  in  the  text  are  tram  FrotSMir  Tuik,  wbo  in 
turn  acknowledges  bis  indebted  less  to  tbe  teU  Dr.  F.  J.  A 
Hort. 
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pimung  of  this  centniy,  has  been  thought  to  be, 
in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  Aldhelm  (t  709), 
bishop  of  Sherborne.  If  so,  it  would  be  as  early  as 
the  7th  century.  There  seems,  however,  no  evidenoe 
that  it  is  his  work,  or  as  early  as  his  time.  In 
this  version  the  first  fifty  Psalms  are  rendered 
into  prose,  the  remainder  into  verse.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Benjamin  Thorpe  in  1835.*  Two  other 
versions  were  published — one  edited  by  Spelman 
in  1640,  and  the  other  by  Stevenson  in  1843.t 

Of  the  Gospels,  in  like  manner,  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  versions  were  published,  from  MSS — one  by 
Archbishop  Parker,  in  1571 ;  another  by  Marshall, 
rector  of  Lincoln  College,  in  1665 ;  and  the  third 
by  Thorpe,  in  1842.$  It  had  been  a  complaint 
of  scholars  that  no  proper  estimate  could  be 
formed,  from  these  detached  publications,  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  orinnal  MSS,  or  their  re- 
lation to  one  another.§  This  cause  \>f  complaint 
has  now  been  removed.  In  the  edition  of  the 
Gospels  just  referred  to,  put  forth  by  Skeat,||  not 
only  is  a  larger  number  of  MSS  brought  into 
requisition,  but  their  comparative  date  and  value 
are  ascertained.  Two  well-known  '  glosses '  are 
also  included  in  this  coUeetion — the  Lindisfame,  or 
Durham  Book,  and  the  Rushworth.  In  these  the 
Latin  is  interlined  with  a  verbatim  rendering  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  date  of  the  Latin  text  of  the 
Lindisfame  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  a.d.  700  ; 
that  of  its  '  gloss,  the  work  of  a  priest  named 
Aldred,  some  two  and  a  half  aenturie.s  later.  The 
gloss  in  the  Rushworth  MS  (so  called  frbm  its 
donor)  ia  derived  from  the  Lindisfame.  In  a  note 
at  the  end  of  St.  John's  Gospel  the  names  of  the 
two  makers  of  the  gloss  (in  this  case  little  more 
than  transcribers)  are  given  :  Fiermen,  or  Fannan, 
a  priest  of  Harewood  in  Yorkshire,  and  Owun.^ 
It  IS  obvious  that,  from  the  nature  of  its  construc- 
tion, a  word  for  word  gloss  can'  scarcely  be  called 
a  translation. 

Before  leaving  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  a  brief 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  metrical  version, 
with  many  abridgments  and  omissions,  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Kings,  Esther,  Job,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the 
work  of  flfric,  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  1004, 
and  Archbishop  of  York  in  1023.  "What  remains  of 
this  version  was  published  in  1698  by  Edward 
Thwaites,  at  Oxford,  under  the  tUle  Septateitckus, 
Libef  lob,  et  Evcmgelium  Nicodemi,  etc.  It  was 
repnnted  by  Thorpe  in  1834,  in  his  Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica,  and  still  more  recently  by  Grein 
in  liis  Bibliothele.  This  version,  like  all  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  is  from  the  Latin.** 

•  See  the  Pretioe  to  Fonhall  and  Madden^  WjroUflte  Btble, 
p.  1,  and  Momberf  *  Sngluk  Venimu,  p.  8,  whan  a  apeciRien 
of  the  tranBlation  isjciveo. 

t  See  Moulton's  Hittary  qf  the  EnglUh  BibU>,  p.  &  In  1885 
the  Vespasian  Psalter  (an  interlinear  Ang^lo-Saxon  floss,  eo 
called  from  its  betnr  contained  in  the  Oottou  MS  Vespasian 

A.  1)  was  edited  by  Henry  Sweet  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  Its  date  is  the  tint  half  of  the  Sth  century.  The  text  of 
a  later  one,  the  Eadwine  Canterbury  Psalter,  was  also  edited 
tor  the  same  Society  by  F.  Hanley  in  1888. 

:  Forshall  and  Madden,  as  before. 

i  Westcott,  Hittory  a/tht  EnglM  BibU,  1872,  p.  6,  n.  2. 

I  The  Holtj  OotpeU  m  Angto^^Stumn,  Nortkumurian,  and  Old 
Mercian  vmicmt,  ed.  by  the  Ber.  Walter  W.  Sksat .  .  .  1871- 
1877.  4ta. 

^  These  particolan  are  taken  from  Skeafs  edition.  See  also 
the  Preface  of  Forshall  and  Madden.  With  regard  to  the  MS 
versions,  Skeat  considers  the  C.C.C.  Camlmdge  MS  (No.  140), 
the  Bodleian  (441),  and  the  Cottonian  (Otlio  O.  1),  to  be 

firactically  duplicate  copies  of  an  unknown  original  The  MS 
n  the  Camb.  Uoir.  Libr.  (IL  2. 11)  is  closely  akin,  perhaps  a 
little  later.  This  evidcnre  is  of  value  as  pointing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  Anf^lo-.Saxon  version. 

**  A  specimen  of  ^Ifrio's  translation  will  be  found  at  p.  16  of 
Uombert's  English  Vergiong.  See  also  Eadie's  E-nglisk  Bil/Ut 
vol  i.  pp.  16, 16.  In  the  Handbook  for  the  Wyclif  Exhibition, 
arranged  by  Sir  E.  M.  Thompaon,  1884^.  4,  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  early  lltb  cent.  MS  of  JBittic  (Cotton,  Claudius 

B.  iv.);  and  also,  at  p.  1,  a  foil  account  of  the  precious 
•  Oorbam  Bcdk,'  mentioned  abova. 


It  Is  a  characteristic  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  Idiom,  la  the  versions 
described,  that  it  prefers  rendenng  foreign  words,  even  though 
clumsily,  to  retaining  and  assimilating  them.  Thus  *  centurion ' 
becomes  'hundred-man,'  'disciple'  'leoming'^niht,'  'parable' 
'bigspel,'  'sabbath'  'reste-deg,'  'treasury'  * gold-h(ird,'  and 
so  on.*  It  will  he  home  in  mind,  also,  that  the  Latin  text  from 
which  these  versions  have  been  made  is  not  the  Vulgate  as  ws 
have  it,  but  in  some  case*  the  earliest  ol  Jenma's  revisions,  In 
others  the  Vetui  Itaia.i 

ii.  Anglo-Norm AN.v-^  During  the  three  cen- 
turies that  elapsed  after  the  Conquest,  the 
changes  going  on  in  the  national  life  and  char- 
acter were  not  favourable,  at  any  rate  for  a  time, 
to  the  spread  of  vernacular  translations.  Apart 
from  the  sudden  dismption  in  government,  and 
the  diversion  of  men's  thoughts  to  war  rather 
than  religion  or  literature,  the  infusion  of  Norman- 
French,  with  its  swifter  current,  into  the  slower 
English  speech,  like  the  influx  of  the  Rhone  into 
the  SaOne,  would  tend  to  check  the  formation 
common  literary  tongue.  The  native  strength  of 
the  invaded  language  prevailed  in  the  long  run  ; 
but  for  a  while,  as  all  know,  the  Norman-French 
remained  the  language  of  the  court,  the  school, 
the  bar,  while  it«  nvai  held  possession  of  the 
farmhouse  and  the  cottage.  A  collateral  result  of 
this  state  of  things  was,  that  the  educated  classes 
were  the  more  readily  satisfied  with  Latin,  as  the 
language  for  religious  use  ;  while  the  need,  or  the 
possibility,  o^devotional  books  in  one  co|nmon 
native  tongiie  wus  less  and  less  thought  of.  *  - 

Yet  even  in  this  period,  as  Forshafl  and  Madden 
have  pointed  out,  the  Anglo-Normans  had  trans- 
lated into  their  own  dialect,  before  the  yea,r  I200j 
the  Psalter  and  Canticles  of  the  Church  in  prose.| 
More  remarkable  still,  they  are  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted in  this  country  a  prose  translation  into  their 
own  tongue  of  the  entire  Bible.  II  Metrical  para- 
phrases of  Scripture  stories,  such  as  are  found 
lu  the  Ormulum,^  would  help  to  keep  alive  a 
knowledge  ofHoly  Writ. 

It  will  sutlice,  however,  here  to  give  a  short 
account  of  two  works,  both  belonging  to  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  cent. ;  of  one  of  which  it  is  said 
that  it  is  'the  earliest  version  in  English  prose 
of  any  entire  book  of  Scripture.'  Both  are  prose 
versions  of  the  Psalms.  The  author  of  the  first  ia 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  William  of  Shore- 
ham  (de  Sehorham),  of  whom  we  have  a  number  &f 
English  poems  remaining.  William  himself  waa 
prouably  a  monk  of  the  priory  of  Leeds  in  Kent. 
Shoreham,  presumably  his  native  place,  is  between 
four  and  five  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  When  the 
rectory  of  Chart  Sutton,  in  Kent,  was  impropriated 
by  Walter  Raynolds,  Archbishop  of  Cfanterbury 
from  1313  to  1327,  to  Leeds  pnory,  William  of 
Shoreham  became  its  first  vicar.**  In  this  capacity, 
like  an  earlier  George  Herbert,  he  poured  forth  his 

*  See  Boaworth  and  Waring's  Gothie  and  Anglo-Saxon  Got- 
pelt,  ISes,  p.  xvU. 

t  Moulton,  The  EngUA  BOOe,  p.  9.  See  also  Boaworth  and 
Waring,  as  before,  Pref.  p.  x,  where  examples  are  given. 

;  See  Traill's  Social  England,  toL  IL  (1884)  p.  S38,  and  Free- 
man's Sorman  Conqu*$t,  y.  p.  608. 

I  Preface,  p.  iii.  They  refer,  in  evidenoe,  to  Cotton  MS  Nero 
0.  iv..  Trinity  CoIL  Camb.  MS  B.  17. 1,  and  othere. 

I  lb.  The  editors  refer  to  the  Catalogue  da  MSS/nntoit  de 
la  Bibliothique  du  Roi,  by  M.  Alexis  Paulln  Paris ;  In  vol.  L 
pp.  1-3  of  which  Is  a  description  of  a  MB  (No.  6701)  entitled 
Tradvictim  liUinUe  de  la  Saintt  Bible.  M.  Paris  thinks  that 
the  writing  and  dialect  of  the  MS,  which  Is  assigned  to  the  14th 
cent.,  prove  it  to  have  been  'extoiti  en  Angleterre.'  The  other 
two  MSS  referred  to  by  Forshall  and  Madden  contain,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Paris  (Catalogtu,  t.  vii.  pp.  18S,  200),  only  '  tnulnotiona 
en  vera '  from  the  Bible. 

^  The  Ormulum,  so  called  from  Ha  antbor  Ormin,  or  Onn,  an 
Augustinian  canon  of  the  12th  cent.,  was  edited  by  R.  M.  White 
(2nd  ed.  1878).  Notes  on  its  spelling  will  be  foand  In  an  edition 
of  the  Uittory  of  the  Holy  Rood,  by  A.  S.  Napier  (Early  EngiUab 
Text  Society),  1894. 

Thetie  particularsare  taken  from  the  Preface  to  The  Religitnu 
Poeme  of  William  de  Shoreham,  edited  for  the  Pennr  Society 
by  Thomas  Wright,  1840.  Wright's  text  la  criticised  In  many 
passages  byKonrath  in  his  BeitrOge  zur  BriUtning  mud  TeH 
hritik  del  W.  von  Sehorham,  Beriln,  I8I8. 
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BooI  in  verse.  So  far  as  is  kno'wn,  his  poems  are 
contained  in  pne  solitary  manuscript,*  whicli  also 
contains  a  prose  version  of  the  Psalter  in  Enf^Iish  , 
of  this  period.  Whether  the  two  productions  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  author,  has  been  made 
a  matter  of  question.  That  the  poems  are  the 
work  of  William  of  Shoreham,  is  not  doubted. 
His  name  is  found  in  the  colophon  to  some  of 
them.  And  it  might  be  thought  sniBoient  evi- 
dence of  unity  of  authorship,  under  the  oiroum- 
stances,  that  the  handvrritingis  the  same  through- 
out. But  Konrath  argues,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  dialect  in  which  the  version  of  the  Psalter  is 
written  is  not  Kentish,  as  'Schorham's'  would 
naturally  be,  but  Midland.t 

The  subjoined  extract,  containing  the  opening 
verses  of  Ps  56  (in  the  Latin  Bible  55),  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  atyle  of  tJie  version  :— 

MUenn  nui,  deut,  qtumiam  eoneulMmi  tne  homo :  tota  die 
Impugtumt  diabotut  trUmlauit  m«.  Haue  mercy  on  me,  god, 
tor  man  tui)>  defouled  me.  pe  tende  trubled  me,  (eitand  ald&y 
ejMriM  me.  Coneuicautrunt  me  inimici  mei  tota  die,  qtumiam 
muui  btUanttt  erant  aduermm  tiw.  Myn  enemyi  defouled 
nire]  alday,  tor  many  were  (ejtand  ojains  me.  Ab  atcendine 
mtCHmefo  it :  tgo  uero  in  te  tperabo.  T  shal  drede  (>«  {rem  )>e 
hejt  of  \>t  daye :  Y  for  8o}>e  shal  hope  in  |>e.  In  deo  tavdabo 
termonet  msot  in  deo  aiitraui :  non  tijneoo  quid  fcteiat  michi 
hvmana  can.  Hil  shal  taery  my  wordee,  what  manes  fleaahe  do^ 
to  me.  Tota  dit  mala  utrba  nua  exeerabantw :  aduersum  mt 
omnaoogiiaeionaeorumin malum,  Alda^)>e  wicked aconeden 
myn  woraes  ojalna  me :  alle  her  )>oute(  ben  In  luel.  Inhabi- 
tOMint  in  uVarno  <t  abtoondmt  t»  ibi.  ipsi  ealeaneum  meum 
obtertmbunt.  Hil  shul  wonen  in  heUe,  and  )>ar  hli  thai  Uden 
hem,  and  hil  ibal  kepen  mid  fonlein^ea.  Sieiu  mUnturmU  .1. 
tamptauemnt  onintain  meam,  pro  tilt  Mhiot  /aeert$  eoi  <t  in 
irattuipopulotittoioonMtringft.Ltiintitmlit.  Ashlitempteden 
my  lome  tor  nonit,  )>oa  shalt  make  hem  aauf  and  )oa  ahalt 
brtnge  to  nontt  pt»  folkes  in  )>yn  ire.  Vmu,  uitam  meam 
•nmtnMaui  tibi :  potuitti  UuHmai  meat  in  oowgiwtu  (uo.  Ha, 
god,  kdi  telde  my  lyf  to  )>e :  )>ou  l^deat  mln  ten*  in  )>y  *Ji*-t 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  version  of  the  Psalter  known  as 
Shoreham's,  there  is  none  regarding  that  assigned 
to  Richard  RoUe  of  Hampole  (t  1340).  Richard 
waa  a  native  of  Thornton,  near  Pickering,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  sent  to  Oxford  by  Thomas  de 
Nevile,  archdeacon  of  Durham.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  obeying  an  inward  impulse,  he  left  the 
nniveru^,  and  became  a  hermit  at  Hampole.  near 
Doncaster.S  His  commentary  is  devotional  and 
mystical,  and,  as  sach,  is  often  quoted  by  Adam 
Clarke  in  his  notes  on  the  Bible.  The  following 
specimens  will  show  his  method,  which  is  to  set 
down,  after  each  verse  of  the  Latin  in  order,  a 
literal  rendering  of  it,  and  then  to  add  his  own 
comments: — 

Pi  US>  OInvlttmM  Domiaejttuntmn  tmmi:  otunlaim  in 
rtwiiuin  mimiooriia  tim.  C  Snriils  tU  lorde  tor  li*  Is  eode: 
br  withoaten  and  the  mnaj  of  him.  C  Onta  loayng  o1  this 
raUme  la  diewyd  lo  paialypomenon,!  whan  It  la  nd.  that 
when  tha  lonnya  of  tarael  bwan  to  loue  god  and  my  cat^UmUni 
domino,  the  lor  of  god  tulfilde  goddia  hooi.  also  nere  la  the 
preaena  of  goddia  giaoe,  If  hit  be  parly  leyd.  loue  we  god  here 
{hat  we  may  loue  him  with  amigeli :  hla  looying  to  cor  Ibde. 
lornodeUteUllkeit. 


•No.  17,870  of  the  Additional  M88  in  the  BritidiUasems.  It 
to  on  Tellom,  7}  by  U  in.  in  aixe.  A  memorandum  by  the  late 
Sir  F.  Madden,  on  the  fly-leaf,  relates  the  onrioua  adrentune 
thiongh  which  the  MS  passed  before  it  finally  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Mnseum  in  1849.  The  writer  notea  also  the 
reeemblanoe  of  the  venlon  of  the  Psalter  to  that  In  a  HS  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  OoUege,  Dublin,  ascribed  to  John  Hyde. 

t  Bwrdge,  as  before,  p.  1.  It  was,  howeTer,  a  tendenoy  of 
the  MercUui,  or  Midland,  to  absorb  ooUatetal  dlaleota  into  itself ; 
and  possibly  some  wbo  spoke  Kentish  might  write  Meroian. 
Bee  a  passage  quoted  from  John  de  Trevlsa  in  Traill's  SoeM 
England,  11.  p.  6SS. 

t  The  English  of  this  passage  waa  given  aa  a  spedmen  in  tha 
Ooide-book  to  the  WyclU  Exhibition,  before  mentioned,  p.  10. 
We  hare  Inserted  the  Latin  text  from  *h»  MS  itself,  toL  60.  It 
to  notleeable  how  much  it  differa  from  the  Vulgate. 

i  See  the  edition  of  The  Plotter  or  Ptaimt  ef  AwM  and 
ssrtafn  CavXidte  ...  by  Biohard  Kolle,  of  Hampole,  ed.  by 
H.  B.  Bramler,  1884,  p.  v.  The  MSS  used  bv  the  effitor  are 
UniT.  OoU.  MS  Iziv.;  Sidney  Snswx  (Ml.  118  ALS;  andtlM 
UndlaoMSSSS. 

I  Ohnidele*.  Hm  ratemioe  to  to  S  Oh  7>. 


Ps  1361  iSuper  frnniva  (oMtonfi  Ulie  tedimtu  Ic  tImimuM: 
drnn  recordaremur  tyon.  a  Abouen  the  flodea  of  babilon  thar 
we  eat  and  net:  while  we  Tnithoujt*  of  syon.  C  fHodis  of 
babilon  are  all  thinges  that  are  lufid  here,  and  passis,  that  hol^ 
men  beholdis  and  forsakes,  sittand  abouen  tnium.  A  gretis 
thafr  onn  pilg^ymafre  &  thair  syniie.  that  are  rauysht  Tn  til 
the  flodls.  wnus  thei  thynk  of  'syon.  that  is,  of  heuen,  when* 
nothing  rennya,  bot  all  that  ioy  is  to  gedur.  worldis  mei 
gretis.  bot  nouit  lx>t  for  tynsil  of  thair  godes  or  thaii 
faendto.  aa  thei  loy  noujt  tnt  in  thair  welth.  ilk  man  alial 
gieta.  bot  thlnkand  of  syon. 

iii.  Wtcufite.  —  To  understand  aright  the 
Biblical  labours  of  Wyclif  and  those  who  worked 
with  him,  we  must  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
events  amidst  which  he  grew  up,  and  try  to 
discern  their  general  drift. 

The  reign  of  Edward  in.  is  often  described  as 
one  of  outward  glory  and  prosperity.  It  was  so  in 
part,  but  it  was  much  more  (the  latter  part  of  it, 
at  least)  a  period  of  upheaval  and  slow-working 
revolutionary  movements.  It  was  a  period  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  national  independentia  be- 
came more  strong  and  definite,  both  in  civil  and 
religious  matters.  In  1338  the  German  electors 
asserted  their  right  to  choose  a  king,  whose  title 
should  not  need  confirmation  by  the  pope.t  The 
'  captivity '  of  the  papacy  itself,  when  from  1378 
to  1409  an  anti- Borne  was  fixed  at  Avignon, 
tended  materially  to  strengthen  this  sentiment. 
The  claims  of  a  spiritual  sovereigntr,  the  visible 
seat  of  which  was  at  a  spot  just  outsiae  the  French 
frontier,  became  perceptibly  weakened,  as  regards 
England  at  least,  in  a  country  which  regarded 
France  as  its  natural  enemy.  Evidence  of  the 
growth  of  this  anti-papal  feeling  was  shown  in  the 
passing  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors  in  1351,  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Praemunire  in  1353,  and  of  the  for- 
midable statute  bearing  that  name  in  1393.  The 
great  batties  of  the  reign,  and  its  great  calamity 
of  the  Black  Death,  both,  rightly  interpretea, 
taught  the  same  lesson.  At  Urefv  and  Poitiers 
it  was  the  national  militia  of  England  that  over- 
threw the  feudal  chivalry  of  France ;  the  yeoman's 
cloth-yard  shaft  that  unhorsed  the  mail-olad  noble. 
After  the  Black  Death  of  1348-40,  which  ceased 
only  after  it  had  swept  away  half  the  entire  popu- 
lation, those  of  the  working  classes  who  were  left, 
whether  as  labourers  in  the  fields  or  handicrafts- 
men in  the  towns,  were  masters  of  the  situation. 
No  statutes  of  labourers  could  prevent  them  from 
demanding  and  obtaining  higher  wages.  For  the 
next  thirty  years  the  struggle  went  on  between 
the  forces  of  upheaval,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
repression  on  the  other,  till  it  culminated  in  the 
Peasant  Revolt,  and  in  the  scenes  of  riot  at  Bury 
and  St.  Albans. 

This  spirit  of  the  age  is  seen  reflected  in  the  two 
poets  who,  with  Wyclif,  are  the  greatest  names 
u  its  literature.  William  Langland,  bora  about 
1332,  took  for  the  hero  of  his  discnzsive  poem, 
no  noble,  but  a  peasant,  Piers  the  Plowman,  who 
'  rises,  in  the  poet's  conception,  from  being  only  a 
representative  English  labourer,  to  the  type  of 
Christ  himself.'!  And  of  the  manf  characters 
who  grew  into  life  nnder  the  creative  hand  of 
Chaucer,  the  one  drawn  with  the  finest  and  most 
loving  touch,  the  '  ponie  personn  of  a  tonne,'  waa 
a  ploughman's  brother. 

Of  John  Wyollf  himself,  at  least  for  the  earliei 
part  of  his  life,  but  few  facts  are  known  with  cer- 
tainty. He  waa  a  Yorkshireman,  and,  according 
to  Lelaod,!  came  from  the  village  of  Wyclif-on- 
Tees.  That  he  entered  Oxford  is  certain ;  and,  as 
he  was  afterwards  Master  of  Balliol  College,  a 
college  founded  not  long  before  by  a  neighbouring 

*  Tbooi^t  about.  So  umgamg,  with  the  prefix  used  as  to 
Qerman. 

tTn]ll,AwteIAiaim4,  iLpi.ua.  tA.p.m 
IOMIsotaiisa,U.BBL  lV»  tb(daliM  of  a  supposed 'apiea- 

wan*  to  be  bto  btatiudaoe,  see  the  Intndnotion  to  WydSTt 

BngUA  WoriU,  tgr  tTlUiiitllMW,  1880,  p.  i. 
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family,  the  Balliols  of  Barnard  Castle,  it  may  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  this  was  the  place  of 
his  education.  In  1360  he  became,  as  has  just 
been  said,  Master  of  Balliol ;  and  in  1361  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Fillingham  in  Lincoln- 
shire, resigning  his  Mastership  soon  after.  This 
livinp;  he  exchanged,  in  1368,  for  that  of  Ludgers 
hall  in  Buckinghamshire,  probably  as  being  nearer 
Oxford.  Whether  he  was  the  John  Wyclif  ap- 
pointed by  Archbishop  Islip,  in  1365,  warden  of 
bis  secularized  foundation  of  Canterbury  Hall,  is 
donbtfuL*  In  1366  his  pen  was  employed  in  the 
■ervioe  of  Parliament,  which  had  rejected  the 
claim  of  pope  Urban  T.  for  payment  of  arrears  of 
the  annual  tribute  first  imposed  on  king  John, 
On  this  oocasion  be  terms  himself  '  pecnliaria  regis 
clericus.'t  In  1371  he  advocated  the  proposaJ  that 
the  rerennes  of  the  Church  should  be  subject  to 
the  general  taxation.  In  1374,  being  bv  this  time 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  he  was  nominated,  on  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  confer  with  the  ^pe's  repre- 
sentatives at  Bruges  about  the  exercise  of  papal 
Provisions.^  In  his  protracted  stay  on  the  Con- 
tinent his  mind  may  well  have  been  stirred  by 
what  he  saw,  to  speculate  'de  optimo  statu  eccle- 
sisB,'  as  More's  was,  when  on  a  similar  mission  on 
secular  business,  in  the  same  region,  to  speculate 
'  de  optimo  stata  reipublicte.'  The  embassy  was  a 
fruitless  one.  Possibly  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, Wyclif  was  presented,  in  1374,  to  the  Crown 
living  of  Lutterworth ;  where,  having  resigned 
Ludgershall,  he  remained  till  his  death. 

In  1377  came  the  first  open  attack  made  upon 
him  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  He  was 
cited  to  appear  before  Convocation,  assembled  at 
St.  Paul's  on  Feb.  10th.  But  the  prosecution  was 
really  a  political  one,  aimed  at  John  of  Gaunt, 
through  Wyclif,  and  the  proceedings  came  to 
nothing.^  Papal  buUs  then  qirrived,  requiring  his 
prosecution  on  nineteen  specified  articles.  For  a 
time  these  were  suspended  owing  to  the  death  of 
Edward  ni.  in  June  of  the  same  year.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1378  he  appeared  at  Lunbeth  to  stand 
his  trial  Once  more,  however,  the  prosecution 
was  arrested,  this  time  by  the  influence  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  widow  of  the  Black  Prince.! 
In  1382  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which 
he  partially  recovered.  But  on  Innocents'  Day, 
1384,  he  was  again  struck  down,  while  engaged  in 
Divine  service,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  that 
year. 

Such  are  the  bare  outlines  of  Wyclif  s  life.  It 
would  seem  that  one  of  the  subjects  most  in  his 
thoughts,  suggested  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the 
events  through  which  he  lived,  was  that  of  lend- 
ship  or  dominion.  By  what  title  did  the  pope, 
the  abbot,  the  secular  governor,  claim  the  power 
he  exercised  T  Was  that  '  lordship '  dependent,  in 
any  way,  on  his  own  personal  character  T  Did  it 
involve  a  reciprocity  of  service  ?  The  theories  he 
formed  appear  to  nave  been  suggested  by  the 
(U  Paupent  ScUvatorU  of  Richard  Fitz  Ralph, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  died  in  1360.11  But 
in  the  mind  of  Wyclif  they  did  not  remain  mere 
speculative  theories,  but  became  actively  aggres- 
sive principles.  One  of  his  propositions  was : 
'Qnoa  ad  verum  dominium  seculare  requiritur 
hiBtitia  dominantis,  aio  quod  nullus  in  peccato 

*r  D.  IbtttMW  IncUnM  to  the  Tiawthat  hewu,  Sm  the 
/Wrodu^tm  —  before,  p.  Iv,  n.  Sir  E.  H.  Thompeoo,  in  the 
Mooant  ot  WtoUI  preflzed  to  the  Quide-book  before  referred  to, 
thinlo  the  endence  for  it  oooclusire. 

tOcmpeie  Oa  title  'cleticus  ipeclnlinimiu  domini  regli,' 
home  aj  PhlUp  Bepyn^doa.  It  appears  to  mean  king's 
a^lain,  and  not,  *•  eome  think,  a  apedal  olerk  or  com- 
Biaioner. 

t  StnUM,  OmiMtrtiimai  AiKory,  1880,  IL  p.  46S. 
fi6.p.«8«. 

iBee  the  Preface  tpB.  L.  Poole'i  edition  of  the  d<  Svmtnie, 
UBO,  pp.  XXZlT-ZZXVL 


mortali  est  dominns  alicuius  rei.'*  From  this 
great  principle,  which  Wyclif  intontionally  made 
a  prelude  to  bis  Summa  in  Theologia,  the  line  of 
action  he  subsequently  followed  may  in  large 
measure  be  deduced.  His  life  was  a  rebellion 
against  what  he  l>elieved  to  be  unjust  dominion — 
a  rebellion  analogous  to  the  national  one  going  on 
in  more  than  one  country  of  £\irope  at  the  time. 

As  a  justification  of  this  course  of  conduct,  since 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  adverse  to  him,  be  fell 
back  upon  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
Word  of  God,  he  believed,  would  support  him  in 
his  position,  though  the  religious  orders  might 
assail  him,  and  archbishops  condemn.  Hence  he 
began  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  study 
of  tlie  Bible,  and  the  necessity  that  people  should 
be  able  to  read  it  in  their  own  tongue.  In  his 
tract  on  the  Pastoral  OfiSce,  probably  written  not 
later  than  1378,t  he  pleads  for  an  English  trans- 
lation. After  instancing  the  gift  of  tongues  at 
Pentecost,  and  the  fact  of  St.  Jerome's  making  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  he  continues  :  '  Also  the 
wurthy  reume  of  fraunse,  not-witb-stondinge  alle 
lettingis,  hath  translatid  the  bible  and  the  gospels 
with  others  trewe  sentensis  of  doctoure  out  of 
lateyn  in-to  freynsch,  why  shulden  not  engliysche 
men  do  so?  as  fordis  of  englond  ban  the  bible  in 
freynsch,  so  it  were  not  ayenus  (against)  resoun 
that  they  hadden  the  same  sentense  in  engliysch ; 
for  thus  goddis  lawe  wolde  be  betore  knowun  & 
more  trowid  for  onehed  of  wit  (believed  for  unity 
of  meaning),  &  more  acord  be  be-twixe  reumes.'  i 

At  what  precise  date  Wyclif  began  himself  to 
supply  this  want,  we  have  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing. No  doubt,  his  thoughts  had  long  been  turned 
to  it.  But  the  genuineness  of  what  is  commonly 
cited  as  his  first  work  in  this  field,  a  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  with  translation,  has  been 
called  in  question.  At  any  rate,  by  the  year  1380 
he  was  busily  occupied  with  the  task  of  trans- 
lating the  NT,  while  a  fellow-worker,  Nicholas  of 
Herefopd,!  was  engaged  upon  the  OT.  Hereford's 
work,  of  which  the  original  MS  is  extant,  breaks 
off  abruptly-  in  the  middle  of  a  verse.  Bar  3". 
The  cause  of  this  sudden  interruption  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  a  summons  to  appear  before  a 
synod  of  preaching  friars,  served  upon  Hereford 
in  1382,  followed  tsj  an  adjourned  trial  held  at 
Cantorbniy,  which  ended  in  his  being  exoom- 

*7».  p.  zhH.  For  arldeDO*  that  the  it  DonUnio  t« 
WvcUfs,  lea  p.  sdL 

t  BngUA  Woria,  ed.  br  !>•  Matthew,  pp.  VX,  tta.  The 
editor  makes  no  doubt  that  this  is  WycIiTi  own  oompositton. 
In  another  tnot,  on  the  Offloe  of  Ouratea,  piobablj-  r^t  by 
WyoUt  himself,  bat  by  one  of  hla  achool  (».  p.  141),  the  Un- 

Eiage  used  is  veir  deddre.  Speaking  of  the  opposite  party, 
e  writer  uyi :  '  thei  crien  opynly  that  aeouler  men  sohulleo 
not  entitmeten  (meddle)  hem  of  the  coepel  to  rede  it  in  heir 
modir  tonge,  but  heere  her  goetly  fkdns  preche  ft  do  after  hem 
in  alle  thingis ;  but  this  is  expresly  ayenst  goddis  teohynge.' 

t  Hr.  Matthew  suggests  (p.  680)  that  the  French  tmnslation 
referred  to  in  this  passage  may  be  that  deecribed  by  li.  Paris. 
See  above,  p.  237>>  note  I.  Bender,  in  his  9er  &f/ormator 
Johatm  Wicklif,  1884,  pp.  11-SO,  oollects  the  passages,  from 
Foxe  and  others,  whicn  seem  to  indicate  the  exietence  of 
vernacular  Bibles  in  England  before  Wyclif 's  time.  But  if  any 
such  bod  been  known  to  WyoUt,  his  argument  in  the  text 
would  have  lost  its  force. 

I  Nicholas  of  Hereford  was  an  Oxford  man,  and  Fellow  of 
Queen's,  with  which  college  Wyclif  also  is  said  to  have  been 
connected.  He  was  implicated  in  the  confession  ot  John  I3all 
in  1381.  Throughout  the  Lent  of  1882  he  was  preaching  zeal- 
ously at  the  Unlveraity  Ohurch  in  support  of  Wyclifs  doctrines ; 
but  on  June  16th  was  suspended  from  all  public  functions.  On 
July  1st,  tailing  to  appear  at  his  trial,  he  was  excommunicated. 
From  this  sentence  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  set  out  for 
Borne.  Hence  probably  the  sudden  termination  of  Ills  manu- 
script work,  before  referred  to.  More  than  once  he  narrowly 
eacaped  bemg  handed  over  to  the  secular  power.  At  length, 
after  beintc,  aooording  to  Foxe,  grievously  tormented  in  Stlt- 
wood  Oaatle,  he  recanted,  probably  in  1391.  Be  afterwards 
himself  sat  in  ]ndgment  on  heietica,  was  treasurer  ot  Hereford 
Cathedral  in  1897,  and  died  in  the  Carthusian  monaatary  of  St. 
Anne,  Coventry,  somewhete  about  14S0.— Sea  B.  L.  Pooled 
article  in  the  Diet.  t/Noi.  Biograrkg. 
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municated  on  July  1st.  Who  continued  and 
finished  the  OT*  we  do  not  know.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  under  WycliFs  superintendence  ;  but 
it  was  in  this  year  that  he  had  his  first  seizure  of 
illness,  and  it  te  ditticult  to  believe  that  he  could, 
single-handed,  have  finished  his  own  NT  work, 
and  also  what  was  wanting  of  Hereford's.  It  is 
usual,  however,  to  assign  to  him  the  whole  of  the 
NT  translation  and  the  remainder  of  the  OT. 

The  want  of  uniformity  perceptible  in  the  work, 
added  to  the  defects  naturally  attending  a  first 
attempt,  rendered  a  complete  revision  necessary. 
This  was  at  once  taken  in  hand ;  but,  before  it 
could  be  finished,  death  removed  the  master  mjnd, 
A  faithful  disciple  of  Wyclif,  John  Pnrirey.t  car- 
ried on  the  worK,  and,  somewhere  about  1388i  the 
whole  task  of  revision  was  accomplished. 

In  a  lengthy  'Prolog'  to  the  OT  thus  revised, 
Purvey  states  the  principles  by  which  he  had  been 
guided.  Out  of  a  charitable  desire,  he  says, 
'to  saue  alle  men  in  our  rewme  (realm),  wliiche 
Crod  wole  haue  sauid,  a  symple  creature  h4dde 
myche  tranaile,  with  diuerse  felawis  and  helpeps,t 
to  gedere  manie  elde  biblis,  and  othere  doctuuris, 
and  comune  glosis,§  and  to  make  oo  Latyn  bibel 
sumdel  (somewhat)  trewe.'  He  then  describes  the 
process  of  revision,  as  the  workers  compared  the 
version  made  with  '  the  glose,'  and  other  doctors, 
'  and  speciali  Lire  ||  on  the  elde  testament,  that 
helpide  ful  myche  in  this  werke.'  A  third  time 
their  performance  was  tested,  bj  a  reference  to 
grammarians  and  early  writers,  in  order  to  settle 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that,  uooiding  to  the  arrann- 
ment  ol  the  books  ot  the  OT  in  the  Vulgate,  the  portion  remam- 
ing  after  Baruch  ia  not  large— Ezekiel,  Daniel  (with  it*  con- 
tinuations), the  Uinor  Prophets,  and  1  and  2  Maccabees. 

t  The  important  part  taken  by  Purvey  in  Wyclifs  great  work 
makes  some  particulars  of  his  lite  desirable.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Lathbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  bom  about 
13M.  Wyclif,  It  will  be  remembered,  was  at  one  time  rector  of 
Ludgersbail  in  that  county.  Dunng  Wyclifs  residence  at 
Lutterworth,  Purvey  was  olosely  associated  with  liim,  and,  after 
his  master's  death,  went,  as  one  ot  the  Itinerant  preachers,  to 
Bristol,  a  dty  in  sympathy  with  the  new  movement.  Proceed- 
ings were  taken  against  him  by  the  Bishop  ot  Worcester,  and  in 
UNO  he  was  Imprisoned.  In  1400-1  he  was  brought  before  Oon- 
vocation,  and  recanted.  In  August  IMl  he  was  presented  to 
thevlcarsge  ot  West  Bythe  in  Kent ;  but,  his  mind  beingillat 
ease,  he  resigned  tt  In  Oct  1403.  In  1421  we  And  him  again 
Imprisoned  by  Archbishop  Chicheley.  He  was  alive  in  1427, 
after  which  nothing  seems  known  ot  him.— See  the  article  by 
J.  W.  Hales  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,  vol.  zlviL  p.  SI. 

1  Who  these  helper*  were  we  can  only  conjecture,  "om  three 
following  were  noted  adherent*  ot  Wyclif  at  the  time,  and  It  Is 
not  Improbable  that  one  or  mot*  ot  them  bad  a  hand  in  the 
work  >-John  Aston,  or  Ashton,  i*  laid  to  have  been  ot  Merton 
OoUega,  Oxford.  If  Wyclif  waa  aeneachal  of  Merton,  this  might 
account  for  their  friendship.  In  1S82  h*  was  conspicuous  as 
ob»  9t  WyoUfs  Itinerant  preschers.  In  that  year,  along  with 
Lawrauie  Bademao,  Nicholas  Hereford,  and  Pliilip  Repyngdon, 
be  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Blacktriai*,  In  London,  before 
Archbishop  Conrtaey.  By  a  royal  patent,  July  ISth,  he  was 
expelled  from  his  nnlvernty.  On  Nov.  27th  he  recanted,  but 
we  find  him  again  d«i»oone*d  ■*  a  LoUard,  and  prohibited  from 
preaching. 

Lawrenoe  Bedeman,  otherwise  Stevlne,  wa*  an  Oxford  man, 
Uke  his  companions,  being  ot  Stapeldon  Ball,  afterwards 
Exeter  College.  It  tared  vrith  htan,  in  1333,  as  with  Aston. 
Brantingham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  took  proceedings  against  him 
for  bis  conduct  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  Cornwall.  After 
making  his  submission,  he  became  rector  of  LUton,  Devonsliire, 
and  was  there  as  late  as  1410. 

Philip  ot  Repyngdon  was  prolwbly  a  native  ot  Repton.  He 
wa*  educated  at  Broadgates  Hall,  Oxford,  and  before  1382  was 
an  Augustinian  canon  of  St  Mary  de  Pr^,  Leicester.  like 
Hereford,  he  wa*  a  vigorous  upholder  of  WydiCs  tenets  in  ser- 
mons atOxford.  When  exposed  to  the  same  trial,  he  appears  to 
have  succumbed  at  once,  becoming  afterwards  a  great  favourite 
with  Henry  iv.,  with  the  style  of  'clericus  specmlissimus 
domlnl  regis  Henrici,'  and  in  1404-6  being  made  Bishop  ot 
Lincoln.  On  Sept.  18th,  1408,  he  was  created  a  cardinal  by 
Gregory  XIL,  and  died  in  1424.— See  the  articles  bv  C.  L. 
Kingsford  and  R.  L.  Poole  in  the  Diet,  of  If  at.  Biography. 

i  The  glotta  ordinaria,  or  'comune  glose,'  was  the  work  of 
Walafrid  Strabo,  about  a.D,  840.  The  interlioear  gloss  was 
Uter. 

I  Nicolans  de  Lyra,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth  In 
Kormandy,  wa*  a  converted  Jew.  Hence  the  spedal  value 
attached  to  hi*  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  He  died 
•t  Furl*  In  184a 


the  precise  use  and  meaning  of  words  and  phrases. 
And  yet  once  again  there  was  a  final  scrutiny,  by 
a  committee,  as  we  should  say,  when  there  wers 
present  'manie  gode  felawis  ond  kynnynge  at  the 
correcting  of  the  transUcioun.'  * 

That  the  work,  after  so  much  preliminary  care, 
was  well  and  thoroughly  done,  need  not  surprise 
U8.  Purvey's  revision  appears  to  have  aimed 
ciiiefly  at  making  the  rendering  more  idiomatic, 
both  m  respect  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences.  In  particmar,  too  close  an 
imitation  of  the  participial  construction  of  the 
Latin  had  often  led  the  earlier  translators  into 
difficulties.  '  Wyclif  s  own  part,' says  a  competent 
judKe,t  'ofiFends  less  in  this  respect  than  Here- 
ford's ;  but  the  work  of  each  needed  anglicizing  or 
englisliing ;  and  this  was  the  improvement  Purvey 
set  himself  to  carry  out.'  A  few  examples  will 
make  this  clearer.  It  should  be  premised  that  not 
only  was  the  Vulgate  the  sole  authority  for  the 
translation,  but  that,  as  Purvey  himself  says,  the 
text  of  the  Vul^te  was  then  in  a  bad  state.  '  The 
comune  Latin  biblis,'  he  declares,  '  hon  more  neda 
to  be  correctid,  as  manie  as  I  haue  seen  in  my  lif, 
than  hath  the  English  bible  late  translatid.'  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Psalms,  St. 
Jerome's  version  of  which  was  not  used  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  '  but  another  translacioun 
of  othere  men,  that  hadden  mvche  lasse  kunnyng 
and  holynesse  than  Jerom  hadae.' 

In  Ex  7*>  the  maUfiei  of  the  Vulgate  is  rendered  '  the  clepers 
ot  deuels  to  doon  yuel '  bv  Hereford ;  •  witcliis '  by  Purvey. 

Jos  10"  'lurking  in  the  spelunk  of  the  cite'  (H.);  'hid  In 
the  denne  of  the  uitee*  (P.). 

Jg  S9>  Matalmte  terra,  'con*  ye  to  the  loond'  (H.);  'onta* 
ye  the  lond  '(P.). 

Ps  77  (73)  70  Dt  pott  /etantes  aeeepU  earn,  'fro  the  after 
berende  blet  he  toe  hym'  (H.);  'he  took  hym  fro  bihynde 
scheep  with  lambren '  (P.). 

Ps  113*  'The  maumetis  of  Jentilis  syluer  and  gold'  (H.), 
*  The  symulacris  of  hethene  men  ben  siluer  and  gold  (P.). 

Lk  14^^  *  Whan  sum  man  of  Bittinge  at  the  mete  had  herd' 
(H.) ;  '  And  whanne  som  of  hem  that  saten  togider  at  the  met* 
had  herd '(P.). 

Bo  1311 '  And  we  witbige  this  tyme,  tor  hour  Is  now,  vi  for  to 
ryie  of  alepe'  (H.);  'And  we  knowea  tbi*  ^nw,  that  the  our  I* 
now,  that  we  rise  fro  sleep '  (P.)it 

Besides  the  general  'Prolog'  already  spoken  of, 
there  are  separate  prologues,  some  ot  them  very 
short,  to  most  of  the  books  of  the  OT  and  NT. 
These  are  usuallv  translated  from  St.  Jerome. 
The  order  of  books  in  the  main  follows  the  Vul- 
gate, but '  Deeds '  (Acts)  stands  between  Hebrews 
and  James.  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceons,  in- 
serted after  Colossians  in  the  first  version,  was  left 
out  by  Pnrvey.§  The  later  version  has  also  a 
number  of  marginal  glosses  or  notes  in  place  of 
the  short  textuM  insertions  common  in  the  earlier. 
These  glosses,  it  may  be  remarked,  whether 
textual  or  marginal,  are  no&'of  a  controversial 
nature.  They  are  simply  explanatory.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  desire  to  use  them  for 
party  purposes.  Thus,  on  the  passage  relating  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  subject  on 
which  Wyclif  8  views  were  elsewhere  so  strongly 
pronounced,  there  is  no  note  at  all.  Neither  is 
there  on  Mt  W,  with  the  exception  of  a  textual 

*  ForshaU  and  Madden,  vol  I.  p.  t7.  Tbe  General  Prologue 
fills  60  pages  in  this  edition.  It  is  strictly  a  prologue  to  the 
OT,  hardly  mentioning  the  NT,  to  which  Purvey  may  hav* 
Intended  to  prefix  a  similar  prologue. 

t  J.  W.  Hales,  in  the  article  before  quoted.  By  the  publica- 
tion in  a  convenient  form  of  The  Book  if  Job,  PKurm, . . .  eta, 
from  Hereford's  version  as  revised  by  Purvey  (Oxford,  1881, 8vo), 
Skeat  has  made  It  easy  for  the  ordinaiy  reader  to  form  an 
opinion  of  Hereford's  style,  though  not  as  ne  originally  wrote. 

t  'The  list  ot  audi  passages  may  be  easily  extended  from  Eadis 
or  Mombert 

{  As  none  ot  the  vdnmea  In  Forshall  sod  Madden's  great 
edition  has  a  table  of  contents,  Skeat  was  at  the  trouble  to 
oompUe  one  for  a  paper  read  by  tiim  at  a  meeting  ot  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  June  6th,  1896.  He  distinguishes  the  different 
MSS  used  by  the  editors  in  each  part  ot  their  woife.  Sea  th* 
IVansoettont  ofihe  PhUUogieal  SocUty,  18M,  p.  SUB. 
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gloas,  expluning  Bariotta  as  '  the  sone  of  culuer ' 
(a  dove). 

Thii  Mug  Uw  am,  one  la  perplexed  to  know  on  what  cround 
B!r  Thomu  Hore  should  inveigh  ao  bitterly  against  WycUra 
truislaUon :— '  In  which  transla',  foun  he  porpoaely  corrupted 
the  holy  text,  malypyously  placyng  therin  sucbe  wordys  ss 
mygfat  m  the  reders  eiys  seme  to  the  prote  of  such  heresyes  •* 
he  went  about  to  sow ;  which  he  not  only  set  forth  with  his 
own  tranalacyon  of  the  bvble,  but  alao  with  oertayne  prolog 
Mid  gloays  which  he  mads  ther  vpon.'*  Such  prologues  and 
yloases  ss  we  have  do  not  answer  thia  desonption.  'The 
•colesiaaticaJ  authorities  in  England'  at  the  time,  writes  ao 
nnezoeptionable  witneas,t '  most  certainly  approved  of  various 
copies  of  the  actual  versions  now  known  as  WyclUte.'  Some  iof 
these  extant  copies  are  shown,  by  the  autogmphs  and  inscrip- 
tions they  hefi,  to  have  belonged  to  high  personages  In  Church 
and  State,  what  is  the  explanation  ?  A  very  daring  one  has 
been  started  by  Father  Gasquet.1  He  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  versions  of  wlilch  we  liave  been  speaking,  those  we  call  the 
Wycliflte,  an  not  WycUflte  at  all ;  tnat  we  have  been  under  a 
delnsion  all  these  yean  j  that  the  heretical  translation  of  the 
Bible  due  to  Wycuf  and  bis  followers,  if  It  ever  existed,  has 
completely  disappeared ;  and  that  what  we  possess  under  that 
name  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  authorised  Oatholio 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  existence  of  such  orthodox 
Tersions  is  attested  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
declares  that '  the  whole  byble  was  longe  before  his  fWyclif  s) 
dayes  by  vertuous  ft  well-lemed  men  translated  into  the 
ODglysh  tonge,  &  by  good  and  godly  people  with  deuocyon  ft 
•obernes  well  ft  reuerently  red.'|  In  another  well-known 
passage  he  speaks  of  having  seen  *  Bibles  fair  and  old.'  It  is  to 
be  obServed  tliat  More  speaks  of  such  orthodox  versions  as  were 
made  tmg  before  Wycufs  days.  The  Bibles  be  has  seen  are 
old.  That  no  authorized  version  was  made  at,  or  after, 
Wyclirs  time,  follows  plainly,  it  would  seem,  from  another 
pesiisiie  a  little  later  on  in  uiis  same  Dyaioge.  '  And  surely 
howe  It  bathe  happed  that  in  all  this  whyle  god  hath  e.vther  not 
suffered  or  not  prouyded  that  any  good  vertuous  man  hath  had 
the  mynde  in  iaythfull  wyse  to  translate  it,  and  ther  vpon 
eythcr  the  clergy  or  at  the  lest  wyse  some  one  hysshop  to 
s^roue  it,  this  can  I  nothynge  tell.'  I 

U,  then,  the  orthodox  English  versions  seen  by  More  were 
old  ones;  if,  as  he  implies,  no  fresh  ones  were  made  by  authority 
from  Wyclif  8  day  to  his  own,  how  is  the  tact  to  In  explained 
that  the  Bible,  now  suddenly  claimed  as  Oatholio,  wliile  found, 
wholly  or  U  part,  in  nearly  800  M8S,  should  be  found  nowhere 
bat  in  M88  written  In  or  soon  after  wy clifs  time  T  Why  should 
the  style.  In  every  Instance,  fix  the  composition  to  the  tut 
quarter  of  the  14th  oentonr'  What  can  have  caused  this  sudden 
and  prolific  growth  of  orthodox  Bibles  just  then,  when  no  link 
la  visible  to  connect  them  with  an  earlier  stage? 

Father  Oasquet's  paradox  is  a  bold  one,  and,  it  need  not  be 
said,  ingenioualy  and  forcibly  defended.  But.  it  it  ia  proved 
■ntenabte,  the  reaorting  to  it  will  be  one  more  teatlmony  to  the 
eandoor  aod  good  laith  of  the  WycUflte  translation.^ 

ir.  RsFORHA'noN  Period.— The  century  that 
intervened  between  the  death  of  Wyclif  and  the 
birth  of  Tindale  lias  been  rightly  called  a  centuij 
of  preparation.  For  a  time  the  spread  of  Lollard 
opinions  Was  checked.  The  passing  of  the  Act  d« 
haretieo  eomburendo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY., 
and  the  condemnation  of  unauthorized  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Svnod  at  Oxford  in  1408,  threat- 
ened to  be  a  deatnblow  to  the  hopes  of  Wyclif  s 
followers.  But  the  wave  which  'had  retreated  for 
a  while  was  soon  to  return  with  redoubled  force. 
The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  threw  open  to 
the  Western  world  the  treasures  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. The  invention  of  printing,  about  the  same 
period,  furnished  the  means  of  spreading  abroad 
the  results  of  the  new  learning.  In  1466  **  was 
bom  one  destined  tp  be  perhaps  the  greatest  ex- 
ponent of  that  new  learning,  Desiderius  Erasmns. 
Hitherto  authority  had  triumphed  aeainst  convic- 
tion :  it  was  now  to  be  seen  whether  it  would 
triumph  against  sonviction  allied  with  knowledge. 

*  A  Dyaioge  of  tyr  Thortuu  More  KnyglUe  .  .  .  1530,  f.  cviii. 
t  The  Rev.  F.  A.  Oasquet,  O.S.B.,  in  an  artiole  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  the  Diiitin  Rtvmc,  July  ises,  reprinted  wid 
enlarged  in  Th»  Old  MnglUh  Bible,  and  othtr  MttaiyM,  1897, 
p.  176. 

t  In  the  work  Just  cited,  pp.  102-178. 
I  Dyaioge,  as  before,  t.  cviiL 
I  lb.  I.  cxiv.  vers.,  letter  O. 

^  See,  further,  ao  article  by  F.  D.  Matthew  to  the  EngliA 
Bittorieal  Remew  tor  January  1895,  and  Kenyon's  Our  Bible 
•ad  tke  AneiaU  ManxuaripU,  1886,  p.  204  ff. 

**  That  14W  and  not,  as  commonly  said,  1467  was  the  date  of 
Erasmus'  birth,  has  been  shown  by  Kan,  the  learned  head- 
nisster  of  the  Eisamiaansch  Gymnasium  at  Bottordam. 
EXTRA  VOL.— 16 


Between  the  years  1480  and  1490,  possiblv  in 
the  same  year  that  Luther  was  bom  at  Eisleben, 
William  Tindale  first  saw  the  light,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  little  village  of  Slymbridge,  Gloucester- 
shire.* Foxe  says  that  '  n-om  a  child '  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  If  so,  as 
he  did  not  take  his  Bachelors  degp'ee  till  1512,  nor 
hb  Master's  till  1515,t  it  would  seem  that  his  first 
years  there  were  spent,  not  in  college  but  in 
school.  And  with  this  agrees  the  statement  that 
he  entered  Magdalen  Hall,  then  known  as  Grammar 
Hall,  the  school  preparatory  to  the  great  founda- 
tion of  William  oi  Waynflete.  As  a  boy  there,  he 
may  have  seen  Colet,  who  was  probably  of  Mag- 
dalen ;  but  Colet  left  Oxford  on  being  appointra 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1505,  and  it  is  not  likely  tbat 
Tindale  could  have  come,  in  any  dii«ct  manner, 
under  his  influence.  '  Spying  his  time,'  says  Foxe, 
Tindale  presently  left  Oxford  for  Cambridge.  The 
exact  year  of  this  migration  we  do  not  Enow,  nor 
the  immediate  cause  of  it.  It  is  natural  to  connect 
it  with  the  presence  of  Erasmus  in  the  sister 
university,  where  he  was  Lady  Margaret  professor 
from  1511  Vtt  1515.  But  here,  agam,  Uie  date  of 
Tindale's  M.A.  degree  is  a  di£BcuIty. 

After  leaving  the  university,  about  1521,  as  we 
may  suppose,  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  Walsh,  a  knight  of  good  position  and 
well  connected,  at  the  manor  house  of  Little 
Sodbury,  not  fas  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Here  he  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  1523. 
The  need  of  reforin  in  matters  ecclesiastical  in 
Gloucestershire  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
from  1512,  when  Sylvester  de  Giglis  returned  to 
Rome,  to  1535,  when  Hugh  Latimer  was  conse- 
crated, there  was  no  resident  bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  see  was  held  by  Italians ;  one>of  them  being 
afterwards  Clement  vn.  As  men's  thoughts  were 
turned  to  such  abuses,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
a  blunt,  free-spoken  man  like  Tindale  occasionally 
got  into  heated  arguments  with  the  local  clergy  ana 
others  who  frequented  the  manor  house.  Thes* 
he  silenced  by  a  translation  of  the  EnehiridUm 
of  Erasmus ;  but,  beginning  to  preach  in  an  irrega-  - 
Utf  manner  to  the  ndghbonring  villageta,  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  oefore  a  cleri<»l  tribunal, 
presided  over  by  Parker,  chancellor  of  the  diocese. 

Though  no  proof  of  heretical  teaching  was  estab- 
lished against  him,  Tindale  began  to  turn  hi* 
thoughts  to  another  scene.  The  idea  of  an  Englisk 
Bible  had  been  long  present  to  his  mind.  lb 
London  the  idea  might  become  a  fact.  He  would 
address  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Tunstall, 
the  friend  of  More,  a  man  of  repute  as  a  states- 
man and  a  scholar.  Armed  with  a  translation  of 
laocrates  to  be  his  introduction  to  the  bishop,  and 
a  letter  from  his  patron  to  Sir  Harry  Guildford,  he 
came  to  London.  The  reception  he  met  with  from 
Tunstall,  thongh  not  surpnaing^  to  ns,  and  the  dis- 
appointments ne  experienced  in  other  quarters, 
convinced  Tindale,  as  he  sorrowfully  owns,  'not 
only  that  there  was  no  rowme  in  my  lord*  of 
londons  palace  to  translate  the  new  testament, 
but  also  that  there  was  no  plaoe  to  do  it  in  all 
englonde.'  t 

During  his  short  stav  in  London  he  met  with 
one  faithful  friend.  This  was  Humphrey  Mon- 
mouth, afterwards  an  alderman  and  sheriff,  and 
knighted,  who  chanced  to  hear  him  preach  in  the 

*  We  follow  in  this  socount  the  Life  qf  Tyndale  by  B. 
Demaus,  revised  edition  1886.  The  Reformer,  it  may  be  noted, 
spelt  hlB  own  name  Tindale  (ib.  p.  0),  the  spelling  adopted 
tnroughout  this  Dictionary, 

t  See  Bi»at,B£fitter  if  the  Univertity  of  (htford,  1885,  i. 

g>.  ix,  80.    He  supplicated  for  his  degree  in  the  name  of 
uchens,  or  Hychyns,  a  name  by  which  some  previous  genera- 
tions of  his  family  appear  to  have  been  known.  The  dates 
furnished  by  the  Beguter  make  the  earlier  year  suggested  for 
Tindale's  birth  improbable, 
t  Prtfaei  to  tht  Paitattutk. 
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ehuroh  of  St.  Dnnstan  in  the  West.  Monmouth 
took  him  into  his  house  as  chaplain^  at  a  stiptend 
of  £10  a  year.*  For  this  he  afterwards  got  into 
trouble;  and  his  petition  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
between  four  and  five  years  later,  is  valuable  for 
the  picture  it  gives  us  of  Tindale's  manner  of  life 
while  in  his  house.    After  relating  his  first  ac- 

?uaintance  with  him,  Monmouth  continues :  '  So 
took  him  into  my  house  half-a-year ;  and  there 
he  lived  as  a  good  priest  as  methought.  He 
studied  most  ptuii  of  the  day  and  of  the  night 
at  his  book ;  and  he  would  eat  bat  sodden  meat 
by  his  good  will,  and  drink  bat  small  single 
beer.'t 

At  the  table  of  Monmouth,  a  merchant  who 
had  travelled,  and  visited  Rome  and  Jerusalem, 
Tindale  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  men  who 
could  tell  him  of  the  doings  abroad,  and  especially 
of  Wittenberg  and  Luther.  Determined  at  length , 
as  the  safest  course,  to  entrust  his  contemplated 
work  to  a  foreign  printer,  he  made  choice  of  Ham- 
burg, and  in  or  aoout  the  montti  of  May  1524  set 
sail  for  that  busy  city.  As  Hamburg  is  said  to 
have  possessed  no  printing-press  at  this  time,  it  is 
a  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  not  Tindale  stajed 
there  till  his  translation  was  ready  for  printing. 
He  may  have  gone  to  visit  Luther  at  Wittenberg, 
as  is  implied  in  statements  of  More  and  others. 
If  so,  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  to  receive  his  re- 
mittance from  Monmouth,  and  then  went  on  to 
Cologne,  to  arrange  for  the  printing  of  his  English 
Testament  at  the  press  of  Peter  Qnentel.  Three 
thousand  copies  of  the  work,  in  small  quarto  size, 
were  to  be  struck  off.  The  printing  had  advanced 
as  far  as  signature  K,  when  the  authorities  of  the 
city  unexpectedly  gave  orders  for  the  work  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  printed  sheets  confiscated.  An 
enemy,  Cochlffias,t  had  been  dogging  the  footsteps 
of  the  English  sdiolar,  and  from  him  came  the 
information  given  to  the  senate.  Tindale  and  his 
companion  Boye§  hastily  caught  np  what  they 
could  of  their  materials,  and  took  passage  np  the 
Rhine  to  Worms,  where  they  would  be  in  less  fear 
of  interruption.  From  the  difficulty  of  matching 
Peter  Qaentel's  type  at  the  press  of  Peter  Schoeifer 
(son  of  the  partner  of  Faust),  Tindale  seems  to 
have  given  u^  the  thought  of  completing  the  4to 
edition :  and  instead  to  have  had  his  work  printed 
in  small  8vo,  withoat  notes  or  glosses.  Bat,  not 
to  waste  the  copies  of  the  sheets  printed  in  4to  at 
Cologne,  he  sent  them  on  to  E!nglahd.  In  this 
way,  about  March  162.'>-26.  there'  appeared  the 
fitatl^glish  SsHLTestament  ever  printed,  the  one 
in  8vOj  complete,  and  the  portion  of  the  one  in  4to. 
Of  JtioB  latter,  the  first  printed  in  point  of  time, 
onlV  one  solitary  fragment  is  known  to  remain ; 
ana  of  the  former,  only  two  copies,  neither  of 
them  complete.  II 

Before  pannng  to  consider  these  translations  in 

*  Eqnal  to  about  £1S0  DOW. 

I  Uonmooth'*  patttiOD  Is  In  the  Hurldan  MSB.  See  DenuHU, 
p,8Sn. 

t  John  Dobanek,  vho  latinized  hlms«lf  as  CoMcBut,  wu  born 
About  1608  in  a  village  near  Niirnherg.  He  was  a  violent 
opponent  of  Luther.  Aa  he  was  hiinseli  passing  a  book  through 
Qaentel's  press  at  the  time,  he  htul  peculiar  opportunities  for 
leaminr  the  business  of  the  two  Englishmen.  See  the  letters 
from  bun  In  Arber*!  Pint  Printed  Engliih  Ntw  TflammU, 
ISTljjpp.  18-24. 

I  WUliam  Roye,  who  had  been  an  Observant  Friar  at  Green- 
wich, was  acting  as  Undale's  amanuensis.  As  would  be  ruessed 
from  his  poem,  he  was  an  uncongenial  spirit,  and  Tin<ule  was 
(lad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  he  could. 

I  The  fragment  in  4to  is  now  in  the  Orenville  Libnuy  of  the 
British  Museum,  No.  12,179.  It  consists  of  31  leaves,  and  goes 
to  the  end  of  sheet  H,  ending  ahniptly  with  the  words  '  Friend, 


lithographed,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mr.  Arber.  Of  the  8vo 
edition  there  is  an  imperiect  copv  in  the  Library  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  a  perfect  one  (all  but  the  title-page)  in  the 
Library  of  the  Baptist  College,  BristoL  The  singular  vicis- 
sitv.iles  throrcrh  which  this  last  book  has  passed  are  told  by 
UemiMis,  p.  12f3. 


detail,  we  must  briefly  conclude  the  story  of  the 

author's  life. 

The  summer  of  1528  was  probably  spent  by 
Tindale  at  Worms,  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  transmission  of  his  books  to  England.*  Ob-_ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  their  reception  soon  began  to~ 
appear.  Besides  the  warning  given  by  Cochlsus, 
Edward  Lee,  the  king's  almoner,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  wrote  from  Bordeaux  on  Dec.  2nd, 
1525,  to  report  what  he  had  heard  of  the  suspected 
work  in  his  joum^  through  France.  One  active 
a^ent  in  the  distribution  of  the  books  was  Simon 
Fish,  author  of  The  Supplieacyon  for  the  Beg^art, 
then  living  near  the  White  Friars.  Standish,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.t  was  the  first  to  bring  the  matter 
under  the  cognizance  of  Wolsey.  The^  great 
cardinal  was  disposed  to  make  light  of  it,  but 
Tunstall  was  urgent  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
anonymous  version,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
books  should  be  burnt,  wherever  found.  To  make 
the  condemnation  more  impreesive,  a  public  burn- 
ing was  appointed,  to  follow  a  sermon  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  Paul's  Croe8.t  A  mandate  to 
the  like  effect  was  issued  by  Warham,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  Nov.  Srd ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  part  taken  by  Tindale  and  Roye  came 
to  lie  publicly  known,  and  an  active  search  was 
made  for  them.  West,  a  priest  of  the  community 
to  whidi  Roye  belonged,  was  sent  abroad  to  track 
them,  and  letters  from  him  and  Hermann  Rinck, 
during  1628,  give  an  accotmt  of  their  efforts. 
Tind^e  and  Roye,  however,  had  separated,  and 
their  machinations  were  thus  baffled.  In  1527,  or 
thereabouts,  Tindale  went  to  Marburg  in  Hesse, 
the  seat  of  a  university,  and  there,  towards  the 
end  of  1^,  was  joined  by  Frith.  At  Marburg 
(anglicized  in  his  colophons  as  '  Marlborow ')  he 
printed  several  of  his  controversial  works,  and, 
what  more  concerns  us,  the  first  instalment  of  his 
long-meditated  version  of  the  OT.  The  Penta- 
teuch was  here  printed  by  Hans  Luft,  and  pub- 
lished Jan.  17th,  1530.§  Several  copies  of  this 
exist,  bat  only  one  (now  in  the  Grenville  Library) 
in  a  perfect  condition.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
'  piebald '  appearance  of  the  printing  ;  Genesis  and 
Numbers  bemg  in  Gothic  letter  ;  Exodus,  Levi- 
ticus, and  Deuteronomy,  in  Roman.  The  explana- 
tion probably  is  that  the  books  were  prepared  for 
separate  issue,  the  five  having  no  collective  title- 
page.    The  following  year  Tindale  printed,  at 

*  It  la  a  mystery  wbenoe  the  money  was  obtained  tor  defray- 
ing the  first  cost  of  these  editions.  SOOO  copies  of  the  8vo 
edition  are  said  to  have  been  struck  off  at  Worms.  Whether 
the  4  to  edition  was  completed  there,  is  disputed.  No  trace  of 
such  a  complete  edition  la  left,  beyond  the  fragment  printed  at 
Cologne.  StUl,  even  the  existence  of  tAit  was  not  known  till 
1834.  _ 

t  For  this  panon,  see  ErBBmna*  Latter  to  JastnsJoiiu  (Eng. 

tr.  1888,  p.  42).  .        .  , 

t  As  need  hardly  be  said,  this  bnylnc  op  and  homing  the 
copies  of  Tindale's  first  edition  proved  the  readiest  means  of 
providing  money  for  a  second.  But  it  is  notfnir  to  call  Tindale, 
as  Dore  does,  a  '  participator  in  the  crime '  because  he  let  the 
books  be  sold,  knowing  to  wliat  purpose  they  would  be  put. 
The  motives  of  the  two  parties  were  different.  The  bishops 
wished  to  destroy  this  translation ;  Tindale  wished  to  replaoe  it 
by  a  better.   See  Dore,  Old  BibUt,  1S8S,  p.  28. 

§  Genesis  alone  has  the  colophon  :  *  Emprented  at  Marlborow 
in  the  lande  of  Hesse,  by  me  Hans  Luft,  the  yere  of  oure  Lords 
M.cococ.xxx.  the  xvij  dayes  of  Januaril.'  From  the  peculiarity 
of  '  Marlborow  '  as  an  equivalent  for  Miarburg,  and  from  an  im- 

Sres-sion  that  Hans  Luft  never  had  a  pnnting-press  there, 
[omtiert  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  really 
printed  at  Wittcntierg,  and  that '  Marlborow '  was  a  pseudonym. 
*  It  is  painful,'  says  one  writer,  accepting  this  as  proved,  '  to 
think  that  an  intentional  misstatement  should  be  on  the  im- 

Srint  of  the  first  part  of  the  English  bible  ever  issued '  (Dore, 
Id  BibUi,  1888,  p.  67).  The  pain  may  fortunately  lie  relieved, 
and  the  fair  fame  of  Tindale  cleared,  by  obscrvinif  the  evidence 
furnished  by  an  able  reviewer  of  Mombert  in  the  Atherwtumt 
Apr.  18th,  1886,  to  show  that  Hans  Luft  really  hal  on  itinerant 
press  at  Marburg  at  this  time,  and  ttiat  in  fact  one  publication 
of  this  very  year,  the  Comperutiout  Me  Treatite  used  by  Foxo, 
hears  the  colophon  :  '  Emprented  at  Marlborow  In  the  Ude  « 
Heaaen  by  me  Hans  Luft.' 
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Antwerp  most  probably,  his  tianslation  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  Antwerp  was  a  dangerous  re- 
treat, but  it  was  conveniently  situated  for  com- 
ntunicating  with  England.  Here  accordingly  he 
resided  from  1533,  if  not  earlier,  to  his  arrest  in 
1536.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  years 
of  great  literary  activity.  In  1534  appeared  at 
Antwerp  his  revision  of  the  Pentateuch,  Genesis 
being  the  only  book  in  which  any  changes  were 
made ;  t  and  in  November  of  that  year  his  revised 
NT.  t  This  is  commonly  called  the  second  edition, 
and  it  is  strange  that  nine  Tears  should  have 
elapsed  before  Tindale  himself  published  one.§ 
But  if  there  had  been  any  delay,  there  was  none 
now.  Two  editions  appeared  in  1535.  These  must 
be  carefuUv  discriminated.  The  first  is  entitled  : 
The  neice  Testament  dylygmtly  corrected  and  com- 
pared  with  the  Grelce  oy  WUlyam  Tindale,  and 
fynesshed  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  God  A.M.D,  and 
XXXF.II  No  place  or  printer's  name  is  given,  but 
it  is  considered  to  be  from  the  press  of  Hans  van 
Rureraonde  at  Antwerp.  It  is  in  8vo.  A  striking 
peculiarity  of  thi»  edition  is  the  curious  mis- 
spelling of  English  words,  such  as  'faether'  for 
father,  'stoede'  for  stood,  and  the  like.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  fancy  that  Tindale  had  adapted 
his  version  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire farmers.  But  the  more  rational  explanation 
is  that  Dutch  or  Flemish  compositors  were  em- 
ployed upon  this  edition ;  and  that  in  fact  it  was 
not  superintended  by  Tindale  at  aU,  but  a  private 
enterprise  of  Dutch  printers,  who  had  observed 
the  censure  passed  on  Joye's  unauthorized  pro- 
duction of  the  previous  August,  and  wished  to 
anticipate  the  final  revision  which  Tindale  was 
understood  to  be  preparing.  H 

This  last  revision,  in  which  'yet  once  again' 
Willyam  Tindale  addressed  the  reader,  has  two 
titles,  the  first  bearing  date  1635,  the  second  1534 ; 
denoting,  we  may  suppose,  the  times  of  publica- 
tion and  printing.  It  is  in  8to  size,  witn  black 
letter  type,  and  nas  a  calendar  prefixed.  While 
bearing  no  printer's '  name,  or  place,  it  has  a 
printers  mark  with  the  initials  G.  H.  These 
were  conjectured  by  Stevens  to  denote  Gnillanme 
Hychyns,  a  form  of  the  translator's  name ;  **  but 
the  late  Henry  Bradshaw  has  shown  convincingly 
that  they  are  the  initials  of  the  Antwerp  pub- 
lisher, Godfried  van  der  Hagen,  who  latinized 
himself  as  Dumteut.  The  printer  he  employed 
was  frequently  Martin  Emperour,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  printer  of  this  last  revision. +t 
4  We  must  hasten  to  the  close.  On  the  23rd  or 
24th  of  May  1535  Tindale  was  entrapped  and  car- 
ried off  from  Antwerp  to  the  fortress  of  Vilvorde, 
where  he  was  strangled  and  burnt  on  Oct.  6th, 
1536.  Even  in  fits  imprisonment  he  was  not  idle. 
In  the  touching  letter  t+  to  the  governor  of  the 
fortreaa,  the  Marquis  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  which 

*  OoplM  of  thli  bad  so  completely  disappeared,  that  some 
began  to  doubt  its  ever  iiarinj^  existed.  But  in  1861  Lord 
Arthur  Herrey  discovered  a  copy,  bound  up  in  an  old  volume 
with  other  pieces,  in  his  library  at  lokworth. 

t  Dore,  Old  BibUt,  1888,  p.  68,  where  the  book  la  described. 

}  The  nem  Tettamtnt,  dylytjmtly  corrected  .  .  .  by  Willyam 
Tindale,  It  was  printed  in  Uothic  letter  by  Martin  Emperour, 
In  Sra  TUa  Is  the  edition  used  in  Bagster**  Uaeapla.  In 
Fry's  BOUiographieal  DetcriptUm  it  is  No.  S.  Tbe  copy  in  the 
British  Museum  is  marlced  0.  23.  a.  6. 

I  This  la  not  taking  count  of  surreptttiotis  editions,  such  as 
Dora  glvet  instances  of  (op-  P-  ^>  nor  of  Joye's  un- 
aathomed  edition  in  August  1534.  For  this  last,  see  West- 
vMjOmml  View.  1872,  pp.  46-49. 

I  The  titles  of  this  and  of  the  next  are  taken  from  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  BriUsb  Museum  Library.  The  preas-marka  of  the 
two  copies  are  C.  86.  a.  2  and  C.  36.  b.  6. 

5  See  the  Introduction  to  Bogster's  Hexapla,  p.  19,  ooL  1. 
This  edition  is  the  one  numbered  6  by  Fry. 
See  above,  p.  241i>,  note  t. 

tt  See  Bradshaw's  paper, '  Qodfried  van  der  Hagen,'  reprinted 
feem  the  BOliograpker,  1888. 

H  Baprodooed  ia  Ikcilmile  by  Fiy,  with  a  translation. 


he  petitions  for  wanner  clothing,  he  asks  also  for 
a  Hnhmw  Bible,  frramniar.  and  rfitit.jpnnry.  And 
it  is  said  that  he  finished  in  prison  a  translation  of 
the  books  Joshua  to  2  Chronicles  inclusive.*  His 
last  words  at  the  stake  were:  'Lord,  open  the 
king  of  England's  eyes  1 ' 

The  Influence  exercised  by  Tindale'a  version  on  anbaequent 
onea  will  be  best  considered  later  on.  But  it  seems  proper  to 
notice  here  a  question  tliat  has  been  raised  as  to  his  competence 
for  the  work  of  translating.  Was  he  able  to  form  an  independ- 
ent judgment  on  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals,  or  did  he 
take  his  Pentateuch  from  Luther,  and  his  New  Testament  from 
Luther  and  Erasmus?  t  It  may  be  admitted  at  onoe  that 
Tindale  availed  himself  freely  of  tlie  iaboun  of  both  those 
scholars.  His  object  being  what  it  was,  he  would  piobalily 
have  thought  it  mere  perversenesi  not  to  do  so.  But  he  did 
not  borrow  aa  one  who  oould  not  pay  back.  Even  in  the  pro- 
logues, he  someUmea  not  only  differs  from,  but  argues  aeainst, 
the  Qerman  translator,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prologue  to  James. 
Tindale's  gicat  aptitude  tor  languages  is  shown  by  vatioua 
testimonies.  Tbat  of  Herman  von  dem  Busche]  would  be 
thought  high-flown  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  came  from  one 
not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon.  As  regards  Hebrew,  in  particu- 
lar, one  of  the  seven  languages  that  von  dem  Busche  declared 
Tindale  to  be  at  home  in,  it  Is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
found  it  diflicult  to  obtain  instruction  in  it  at  Cologne,  or 
Worma,  or  other  dtiea  where  he  stayed. 

The  question  li  one  that,  after  all,  can  be  setUed  only  by  an 
Induction  of  passwes  on  a  suHldenUy  lam  scale.  For  that 
there  is  no  room  here.  We  give  a  few,  taken  almost  at  hap- 
hazard from  the  NT ;  some  of  which  will  show  ^ndaie's  obvious 
indebtedness  to  previous  veraions.  But  the  general  impreanon 
conveyed  by  them  will  be,  we  think,  that  he  used  these  nelpa  aa 
a  master,  and  not  as  a  servant,  f 

Lk  2^  An  nesciebatis,  quod  In  his  quae  patrismei  sunt,  oportet 
me  esse? 

Wissent  ir  nit,  das  ich  seyn  muss  in  dem  das  mains  vatters 
ist? 

Wist  ye  not  that  I  most  goo  aboute  my  fathers  businesT 
(Oompore,  as  allowing  Tindale's  freedom,  the  Uheraish  ol 
1682,  closely  following  the  Latin, '  I  must  be  about  those 
things  whicti  are  my  father's  'X 
Ac      Vade,  quoiiiaro  organum  electum  est  mihi  iste. 

Gang  hyn,  den  diser  ist  mir  ein  ausserweiet  rustzeiig. 

Goo  thy  wayes :  for  he  in  a  chosen  vesseli  vnto  me  (*  vessell ' 
representing  the  Greek  nttut  more  oloeely  than  the  Latin 
or  German). 

Ao27a<>'»  Nautia  aero  quaenntibui  fngere  e  naui  .  .  .  sub 
pmtextu  ueint  e  prom  ancoras  extensuri,  dixit  Paulus 
oenturioni  . .  . 

Da  aber  die  sohiffleutt  die  flucht  suchten  .  .  .  vnd  gaben 
fur,  sy  wolten  ancker  auss  dem  hinder  schift  auea  atrecken, 
sprach  Paulus  zu  dem  vnderhauptman  .  .  . 

As  the  shipmen  were  about  to  fle  out  of  the  ship  .  .  .  vnder 
a  coloure  as  tiiough  they  wolde  have  cast  ancres  out  of 
the  torshlppe :  Paul  sayd  vnto  the  vnder  captayne  .  .  . 
fCoropara  '^hinder  schiff'  with  'forshippe.'  The  term 
'vnder  captayne,'  tor  centurion,  leana  oleariy  due  to  the 
OetmanX 

Bo  SIS  .  .  .  insUtntni  ex  lege ;  vnd  weyl  dn  ansa  dem  gesets 
vnderrlcht  hist;  In  thM  tliou  arte  Informed  by  the  lawe 
{imTux/iiimK  U  nv  m/u«i.  Note  'by'  Instead  of  'out 
of> 

1  Oo  Sl>  .  .  .  quo  plutea  lucrifadam ;  auff  das  ich  ir  vU 
^nihrer  viel)  gewinne;  that  I  myght  Wynne  the  moo 
(moreX  (The  comparative  ia  rightly  kept,  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  against  the  German). 

*  The  English  version  of  these  nine  books  in '  Matthew's'  Bible 
Is  not  Coverdale'8,  and  reasons  are  ^ven  to  show  that  it  was  by 
Tindale.  See  Moulton,  p.  127. 

I  The  reviewer  in  the  Athmaum  before  referred  to  (May  2nd, 
I8tj5)  holds  very  strongly  that  he  did  both.  Admitting  that 
Tiudale  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek,  he  yet  insiats  tliat 
the  wholesale  borrowing  of  Lutner**  prologues  and  marginal 
notes.  In  the  first  C!ologoe  fragment,  justifies  the  charge  that 
the  work  was  adapted  from  Luther.  If  this  was  done  witb 
a  Greek  original,  and  with  Eraamn^  Latin  rendering  as  an 
assistance,  what  would  be  done  with  a  Hebrew  original  1  Where 
could  Tindale,  travelling  about  from  place  to  place,  and  busy 
with  the  pubUcaUon  of  his  treatises,  and  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring a  dound  knowledge  of  so  difficult  a  language?  The 
reader  will  find  In  Eodie,  L  pp.  143,  209,  a  collection  of  passages 
from  various  writers,  conveying  tliis  imputation  more  or  less 
direoUy. 

t  For  this  writer,  sometimes  latinized  as  Dunusus,  see  the 
'Index  Biogiaphicns'  to  Bocking's  edition  of  tbe  Epitlola 
Obseurorum  Vir&rum,  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  contributofv. 
His  biographer,  Hermann  Hamelmann,  speaks  of  him  as  the 
friend  of  Coiet,  More,  and  Fisher.  Erasmus  was  one  of  his 
correspondents. 

$The  editions  used  for  this  comparison  are  the  third  oi 
Erasmus*  Nomim  Tettammtum,  Basle,  1622 ;  Luther's  Dot  nevt 
TatamerU, '  zu  Basel,  diirch  Adorn  Petri,'  1622  (tbe  first  edition 
of  all  come  out,  we  believe,  in  September  1622,  at  Wittenberg) ; 
and  Tindale's  New  Testament  of  1634,  aa  reprinted  In  Bagatec'l 
Uaeapla. 
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tOof  Habemua  autem thesauruin hnnc in testtcei*  uuculis ; 
in  irdiacben  gefesaen ;  in  erthen  vessels.  (Probably  Tindal« 
toolc  'ertben,'  that  is,  of  eartbenware,  from  tbe  German. 
WycUra  '  britil'  preserves  one  side  of  the  Latin  tettaeeit, 
iffTfaxdtMt  aa  referring  to  Gideon's  pitchers). 

Ph  1»  secundum  expectationem ;  wie  ich  endlich  wartte  ; 
aa  I  bertely  loke  for.  (Tindale  seems  to  catch  the  force 
ot  itr4iuifaie*imf,  tbe '  earnest  expectation '  o(  one  looldng 
out  eagerly  for  news). 

Ph  1"  .  .  .  adiuuantes  deoertantem  fldem  •oangelij ;  vnnd 
sampt  (sammt)  vns  kempfft  (kiunpfet)  fiber  dem  glaaben 
dee  Euangeli ;  labourii>|[e  as  we  do,  to  maomtayne  the 
fayth  of  the  grospelL 

Ph  .  .  .  senietipsum  inaniuit ;  hat  sich  Belbe  geeSsMrt ; 
made  him  silfe  of  no  reputacion  (literally  '  emptied  him- 
self.' Note  the  freedom  of  the  rendering). 

Ph  43  .  .  .  oompar  germana ;  mein  artiger  geferte  (mein 
trewer  geaelle,  1534) ;  taytbfull  yockfefowe.  (WyoUt  has : 
'  Also  I  preie  ft  the  german  f  elowe 

Pb  4'  . . .  modestis  nestra ;  euwere  lindlgkeit ;  yonre  softenes. 
(Here  probably  the  tenn  UMd  ia  suggested  by  tlie  Q«r- 
man). 

Ph  410  ..  .  quod  lam  tandem  reulguit  ueatn  pro  me  solild- 
tudo ;  das  ir  der  mala  eyns  wider  eigrunet  aeyt  von  mir 
zu  baleen  (das  ir  widder  wacker  worden  seid,  fur  mich  zu 
soriren,  1534) ;  that  now  at  the  last  ye  are  revived  agayne 

to  care  for  me. 

Ja  1*9  .  .  .  fadem  natiuitatia  sue ;  sein  laipUch  angedcht ; 

his  bodyly  face. 
Ja  8*  Ecce,  exiguus  ignis  quantam  materiam  inoendit ;  Sihe, 

ein  klein  feiir,  welch  einen  wait  znndet  ee  an ;  Beholde 

how  gret  a  thinge  a  lyttell  tyre  kyndleth. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  there  is,  so  far  sa  tbe 
present  writer  can  pretend  to  Judge,  less  evidence  of  originality 
In  Tindale's  translation ;  but  instances  are  not  wanting  to  show 
that  he  did  not  follow  blindly  either  Luther  or  tbe  Vulgate. 
Sometimes  he  differs  from  both.  In  many  cases  be  sides  witii 
ane  as  against  the  other ;  soiaetima  mistakenly,  but  quite  as 
often,  we  think,  taking  the  right  side.  A  few  example*  will 
■uffloe  :*—  ' 
On  814  inter  omnia  animantia ;  vor  allem  vlecb ;  qf  all  catell. 
(Tindale's  <tf  is  nearer  to  the  original  'out  ol,'  'bom 
among'— «ee  BVm— than  the  otber^. 
On  4>l  pater  canentium  citbara  et  oigano ;  die  mit  barpften 
vnd  pf eyHen  vmbgiengen ;  all  that  excercyse  them  aelvei 
on  the  barpe  and  on  tbe  organs.  (Here  it  would  have  bean 
better  to  render  'pipe'  instead  ot  'organ,'  with  the  Oer- 
man). 

On  Zl»  et  poeterli  meis  stlrpiqne  mea ;  meine  kinder  .  ,  . 
meyne  niUIen ;  my  cbildem  oor  my  childem's  childem. 

Sindale,  alone  ot  tbe  three,  appears  to  aim  at  keeping 
e  alliterative  cast  ot  the  Hebrew). 
On  soil  Dixit :  Felldter,  et  iddrco  vocavlt  nomen  ejus  Gad  ; 
da  spraoh  Lea,  Bustig,  vik  hiess  in  (Ihn)  Gad ;  Then  aayds 
Lea :  good  luoke :  and  called  hi*  name  Gad.  (Compare 
the  rendering  in  AV). 
On  36U  hao  est  Bethlehem ;  die  nQ  heist  BethLehem ;  which 
now  is  called  Bethlehem.  fDie  words  are  now  held  to  be 
agios*.  Indole  plainly  followed  Luther). 
On  87*  fedtque  d  tunlcam  polymitam;  vnd  machet  Im 
einen  bundten  rook;  and  he  made  him  a  ooote  ot  many 
coloures. 

(The  rendering  'of  many  colours'  i*  retained  even  In  tbe 
Bv,  though  in  tbe  margin  *  a  long  garment  with  deer**' 
is  (riven.  Tbe  LXX  supports  the  former,  having  nxJXu ; 
and  probably  the  same  meaning  was  meant  to  be  oon- 
veyed  by  'polymitam'  (nlti/uru),  'ot  many  thread*,'  in 
tbe  sense  ot  damaakedl 

Ex  314  Egosumquisum;  lohwerdesqmdarlobseynwerde; 
I  wilbe  what!  wilbe.  <8eeBVmX 

Ex  !!■  ad  veapenm ;  zwischen  abent* ;  aboata  enana.  (Iba 
German  i*  tbe  moat  literal). 

£x  1SI4.U  (Tindale  ha*  the  p**t  tan**,  along  with  tbeToIgate 
and  Luther ;  the  AV  has  the  future). 

Ex  16>*  Dixerunt  ad  invloem,  ManhuT  quod  dgnlllcat.  Quid 
eat  hoc?  Da*  ist  Man,  denn  de  wysten  nidit .  .  .  Tbey 
said  one  to  another:  what  is  this!  tor  tbey  wist  not . . . 

Ex  881  Fedt  vestea,  qnibo*  indneretor  Aaron ;  amptUeider 
su  dienen  in  Heyllgthum ;  thevestbnent«ot  ministiadon 
to  do  seruyce  in.  ('Vestment*  of  ministration'  i*  as 
literal  a*  the  AV  'dotha  of  service,'  and  more  dignified). 

Lv  19*0  .  .  .  vapulabunt  ambo ;  das  sol  gestrafit  werden ; 
there  shalbe  a  poyne  vpon  it(BV '  they  snail  be  punished'; 
lit.  '  there  shaJl  b*  an  inquidtion.'  Tindale  give*  the 
sense,  though  not  pointedly.  AV '  dia  shall  ba  aoourged ' 
conveys  a  wrong  Impresdon). 

Tindale's  last  words  were  a  prayer  that  the  Lord 
would  open  the  king  of  England's  eyes.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  EnKlish  version  ot  the  Bible 
made  by  the  next  translator  we  have  to  treat  of, 
bore,  in  one  of  its  forms,  that  king's  imprimatur. 

Miles  Coverdale  was  bom  in  14S8,  probably  in 
Richmondshire,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 


*  The  texts  used  are,  besides  a  modem  Vulgate,  the  Basel 
nlition  of  Luther's  Pentateuch,  1523,  and  the  1680  edition  of 
Tiiiilalf's,  printed  by  Hons  LufU 


He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  the 
convent  of  Angnstinian  Friars.  In  1514  he  took 
priest's  orders.  Though  senior  to  George  Stafford 
and  Bilney,  he  probably  fell  under  the  same  influ- 
ences as  they.  When  Barnes,  who  became  prior 
of  the  Augustinians  in  1523,  was  arrested  and  con- 
veved  to  London,  Coverdale  attended  him,  and 
helped  him  to  prepare  his  defence.  About  this 
time  he  laid  aside  his  conventual  habit.  In 
1S29  he  is  said  by  Foxe  to  have  assisted  Tindale 
in  his  work  at  Hamburg.  In  1551  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Exeter,  but  deprived  in  1563,  on 
the  accession  of  Mary,  and  imprisoned.  His  de- 
liverance is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the'  intetr^ 
cession  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  chaplain,'^ 
Dr.  John  Macbee,  was  his  wife's  brother-in-law.' 
After  living  abroad  in  Denmark  and  Geneva,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1558,  and  died  in  Feb. 
1569,  at  the  age  of  81.* 

Wliat  first  turned  Coverdale's  thoughts  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  at  least  in  part,  the  encouragement  to 
undertake  the  task  ^ven  by  Thomas  Cromwell, 
with  the  knowledge,  if  not  the  express  approval, 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.t  The  earliest  document  of 
Coverdale's  we  possess  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  Cromwell,  undated,  but  probably  written  in 
1627,  in  which  he  reminds  him  of  the  '  godly  com- 
munication '  that  Cromwell  had  held  with  him  in 
the  house  of  Master  More.:!:  As  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  now  beginning  to  '  taste  of  holy  scrip- 
tures,' of  being  'set  to  the  most  sweet  smell  of 
holy  letters,'  and  of  needing  books  for  his  work,  the 
natural  inference  is  ^at  ne  was  then  engaged  in 
the  task  of  Bible  translation.  At  any  rate  there 
appeiured,  as  the  result  of  his  labours,  two  issues 
in  1535,  followed  by  later  ones,  of  the  first  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bible  into  English.  The 
tides .  present  an  interesting,  bnt  perplexing, 

'  Biblia  I  The  Bible,  that  I  ia,  the  holy  Scripture 
of  the  I  Olde  and  New  "Testament,  faith|fully 
and  truly  translated  out  |  of  Douche  and  Latyn  | 
in  to  Englishe.  |  M.D.XXXV.'  (followed  by  texts). 

'  Biblia  I  The  Byble :  that  |  is,  the  holy  Scryp- 
ture  of  the  |  Olde  and  New  Testament,  |  fayth- 
fully  translated  in  |  to  Englyshe.  I  m.d.XXXY.' 
(texts).  The  title  of  an  edition  of  1636  varies  from 
this  last  only  in  tiie  spelling  of  one  word.  That 
of  an  edition  of  1637  is:  ' Biblia  |  The  Byble, 
that  I  is  the  holy  Scryptnre  of  the  I  Olde  and  New 
Testament,  fayth|fuily  translated  in  Englysh, 
and  I  newly  onerseene  &  corrected.  I  h.d.xxxvii.' 
(texts).  'Iinprynted  in  Sowthwarke  for  James 
Nycolson.'  The  word  '  Biblia '  in  all  is  in  Roman 
capitals,  the  rest  in  black  letter,  occupving  the 
centr^  compartment  of  a  page  within  a  border  of 
fignre8.8 

On  comparing  these  titlefc,  two  important  dif- 
ferences wiU  be  noticed.  Before  1537  no  place  of 
publication  is  given ;  and  in  the  first  alone  is  it 
specified  that  the  translation  is  made  'out  of 
Douche  and  Latyn.'  With  regard  to  the  place, 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  editions  of 
1^  and  1536  were  printed  abroad,  opinions  differ 
as  to  the  claims  of  Antwerp  and  ZUrich.  In  favour 

•  Art  by  H.  B.  Tedder  in  tba  Diet,  i^lfat.  Biognr^n. 

t  Dore,  Old  BiHa,  p.  90. 

i  Renuiint  (ed.  Parker  SooJ,  p.  490 ;  Uoulton,  p.  96. 

{  See  Platesi.-iv.  of  Fry's  The  BAU  by  Coverdale,  1867.  No  pe^ 
feet  copy  of  (Coverdale's  Bible  is  known.  In  the  British  Uuaeum 
(O.  18.  c.  9)  is  a  fine  copy,  with  titles  in  taodmile  by  J.  Harris. 
The  size  of  leaf  is  II)  b.  x?^.  The  dedication, '  Unto  the  most 
victorious,'  eta,  begins  near  the  top  of  leaf  4>  2,  and  ends  on 
the  obverse  ot  leaf  4>  iil].  In  line  13  it  speaks  of '  your  dearest 
lust  wyfe  and  most  vertuous  Prynoesse,  Queue  Anne.'  On  the 
reverse  of  iiij.  begins  the  '  Prologe,'  '  M.vles  Oouerdale  vnto 
the  Christen  reader,'  ending  on  obv.  of  *  7.  On  tbe  reverse  of 
this  last  begins  a  list  of  *TQe  Sokes  ot  tbe  hole  Byble,'  ending 
on  obv.  ot  leaf  viii.,  and  on  rev.  ot  thi*  begin*  '  The  first  Soke 
ot  Mose*,  called  Ocned*.' 
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of  the  formsr  is  a  statement  of  Symeon  Rnytinck, 
in  his  Life  of  Emannel  van  Meteren,  1618,  that 
Jacob  van  Meteren  of  Antwerp,  the  printer,  em- 
ployed 'un  certain  docte  escolier,  nomm^  Miles 
Coverdal,'  on  the  vrork  of  aa  English  translation 
«f  the  Bible.* 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  peculiarities  of  type 
point  to  Zurich ;  and  Weatcott,  supported  by 
Ginsbnrg,  is  convinced  that  Froschover  of  Zurich 
was  the  printer.  As  to  the  description  of  the 
■oorces  from  which  the  version  was  made,  it  is 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  words  '  out  of 
Douche  and  Latyn  were  omitted  after  the  firt>t 
imme,  m  likely  to  offend  some  English  supporters 
of  the  undertaking.  The  mention  of  '  Uouche ' 
(German),  in  particular,  might  suggest  a  Lutheran 
bias.  But  the  description  was  an  accurate  one, 
and  in  his  Dedication  and  Prologue  Coverdale 
ofienly  acknowledges  it.  He  had  '  purely  and 
faithfully  translate,'  he  says,  '  out  of  five  sundry 
interpretera.'  And  agMn ;  '  To  help  me  herin,  I 
have  had  sondrye  tianslacions  not  only  in  latyn, 
bat  also  of  the  Douche  interpreters,  whom  (be- 
cause of  thejn  svnguler  gyftes  and  speciall  dili- 
gence in  the  Bible)  I  have  been  .  .  .  glad  to 
folowe.'  What  the  '  five  sundry  interpreters ' 
were  ia  a  question  of  much  interest.  Coverdale's 
indebtedness  to  the  Vulgate,  the  Latin  version  of 
Sanctes  Pagninna  (first  published  at  Lyons  in 
1G28),  Luther,  the  Zttrich  Bible  (the  work  of 
Zwin^  Leo  Jndte,  Pellicanus,  and  others,  1624- 
29),  and  Tindale,  are  nnmistakable.t  But,  as  he 
specifiee  only  'Douche  and  Latyn'  on  his  title- 
page,  he  may  not  have  meant  to  include  Tindale 
as  one  «»f  the  five ;  and  if  ao,  the  fifth  source  may 
hare  to  be  sought  for  in  aome  other  Latin  or 
German  interpreter.  In  any  case,  the  perfect 
eandonr  of  Coverdale's  declaration  in  his  Prologue 
ia  apparent.  He  had  not  sought  the  work ;  but 
when  it  was  put  upon  him  he  had  executed  it  with 
the  best  helps  he  could  obtain.  One  or  two  short 
specimena  will  ahow  the  style  of  his  trans- 
lation— 

On  49IS'**  Iba  trntetall  nniie  Joseph,  that  flotiihlDn  lonne 
to  loke  vpon,  the  douebten  go  vpos  the  mil.  And  though 
the  ihotert  angered  hun,  itroue  with  him,  and  hated  him, 
yet  hi*  bowe  bode  fast,  sod  the  aimee  of  hie  oaodee  were  made 
•tronge  by  the  handes  of  y*  Hightie  in  Jaooh,  Of  him  are 
oome  herdmen  &  stooes  in  laraeL  Of  tathen  Ood  art  thou 
helped,  of  the  Almlghtle  art  thou  blened,  with  Wiiwjiigw  of 
heaven  from  abOue,  with  bleeeyngea  ot  the  depo  that  qrath 
vnder,  with  bleayiuie*  ot  breitee  and  wombea. 

S  K  (Ce.  t  S)  And  the  kynge  wente  with  hie  men  to 
Jeruaalem,  agaynit  the  Jehueitea,  which  dwelt  in  the  londe. 
Neuerthelee  they  eayde  vnto  Daidd:  Thou  (halt  not  come 
hither  but  the  blynae  and  lame  ifaal  &rjm  y*  awaie.  (They 
thoughts  planely,  that  Dauld  dmlde  not  oome  tnX  Bowbeit 
Dauid  wanne  the  oaatell  ot  Oon,  which  la  the  dte  ot  Dauld. 
Then  aayde  Dauld  the  «ma  daja :  Who  so  ener  smytetb  the 
Jebuaitta,  and  optayneth  the  peTqoeUlea,  the  lame  ft  the 
biynde,  which  Ueoontea)  Danids  soule  hateth.  Herol  oommeth 
the  prouerbe :  Let  no  biynde  ner  lame  oome  in  to  the  houie. 

Jtt  Mow  when  Abdemeleoh  the  Uorian  Iwynge  a  cham- 
berlayne  In  the  Kvngea  Oonrte,  raderriode,  that  they  had  cast 
Jeremy  into  the  doogeon :  he  went  out  ot  the  Kyngea  house, 
and  spake  to  the  kynge  (which  then  eat  under  the  porte  off 
Ben  Jamln) these  worJes;  My  lorde  the  kynge,  where ae  these 
men  media  with  Jeremy  the  prophet,  they  do  him  wronge : 
Namely,  In  that  they  haue  pat  him  in  preson,  there  to  dye  ot 
hoDger,  for  there  la  no  mon  Died  in  the  cite.  Then  the  kynga 
eommaunded  Abdemeledi  the  Horiaa. ...  So  Abdemelech  toke 
the  men  with  him,  it  went  to  y*  house  of  Amolech,  ft  there 
vnder  an  almeiy  he  gat  olde  raggea  ft  wome  doutes,  and  let 
Ihsm  downs  by  a  oorde,  in  to  the  dongeon  to  Jeremy. 

The  tender  beanty  of  Coverdale's  translation 
has  never  been  surpaued.  In  the  Psalms  especially 
this  characteristic  is  noticeable.  In  1662,  at  the 
last  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  while 
the  Goepela,  Epistles,  and  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
tore  made  use  of,  were  directed  to  be  taken  from 

*  Quoted  by  Hsniy  Stsrans  in  his  CiUalogu4  <if  (As  CacUm 
(kUbration,  p.  8& 

t  See  Westoott,  Append.  W.,  for  the  sources  of  Coveidale's 
notes  (iixty-slx  in  all),  and  Eadle,  1.  p.  28S  S. 


the  newer  version,  the  Psalter  was  left  unchanged, 
the  older  version  being  regarded  as  more  rhythmi- 
cal for  singing.  Hence  it  is  that,  if  the  majesty 
or  the  pathos  of  the  PsiUms  has  sunk  deep  into 
myriads  of  English  hearts,  to  Coverdale  above 
otiiers  their  debt  of  gratitude  is  due. 

Coverdale's  Bible  Tiad  not  been  more  than  two 
years  in  circulation  when  there  appeared  what 
purported  to  be  a  new  version, 'printed  in  1537. 
To  this  version,  commonly  known  as  Matthew's 
Bible,  some  mystery  attaches.  The  title  runs:* 
'  C  The  Byble  |  which  is  all  the  holy  Scrip-  ture : 
in  whych  are  contayned  the  |  Olde  and  Newe 
Testament  truly  |  and  purely  translated  into 
En  1  glysh  by  Thomas  |  Mattnew.  |  Esaye  L  | 
VV  Hearcken  to  ye  heauens  and  I  thou  earth  geaue 
eare :  for  the  |  Lorde  speaketh.  I  m-d-xxxvil' 
Across  the  page  at  the  bottom  is,  '  Set  forth  with 
the  Kinges  most  grocyous  lycece.'  This  may 
accordingly  be  termed  the  first  Authorized  Version. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  title  is  a  notice  of  various 
additions  made,  including  'many  playne  exposy- 
cyons,'  in  the  margin,  'of  svch  places  as  vnto  the 
n-mple  and  vnlearned  seame  harde  to  vnderstande.' 
A  calendar  and  similar  matter  fills  the  next  two 
leaves.  The  fourth  leaf  begins  with  'An  exhor- 
tacyon  to  the  stndye  of  the  holye  scrypture 

fthered  ont  of  the  Byble,'  and  has  at  the  bottom 
R.  in  large  floriated  capitals.  The  rev.  of  this 
leaf  and  obv.  of  next  have,  '  The  snmme  &  content 
of  all  the  Holy  Scryptnre  .  .  .  ,'  and  on  the  rev. 
of  the  fifth  leaf  is  the  dedication  'To  the  moost 
noble  and  jrracyous  Piynce  Kyng  Henry  the  eyght, 
kyng  of  England  and  of  Fraunce  .  .  .  Defender 
ot  the  fay  the:  and  vnder  God  the  ohefe  and 
sni>reme  head  of  the  church  of  Engeland  .  .  .' 
This  ends  on  rev.  of  sixth  leaf  with,  'So  be  it. 
Yours  graces  faythfnll  &  true  subject  Thomas 
Matthew,'  followed  by  H.  R.  in  capitals.  The 
seventh  leaf,  signed  •  *,  has  an  address  'To  the 
Chrysten  Readers,'  followed  by  an  alphabetical 
'  Taole  of  the  pryncypall  matters,'  ending  on  rev. 
of  eighth  leaf.  This  'Table'  ^ows  a  stoong con- 
troversial bias  —  e.g.  '  Abhomynacyon.  Abhomy- 
nacyon  before  Goa  are  Idoles  &  Images,  before 
whom  the  people  do  bowe  the  seines,  Deut.  viL  d.' 
'Confessyon.  Judas,  which  confessed  hym  selfeto 
the  prestes  of  y*  lawe,  and  not  to  God,  is  damned, 
Mat.  xxvii.  a.  'Cnrsynge.  God  d<)th  curse  the 
blessynges  of  the  preastes,  and  blesseth  their  curs- 
syng,  Mai.  ii.  a.'  The  ninth  leaf  has  'The  names 
of  all  the  Bokes  of  the  Byble,'  with  a  full-page 
woodcut  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  With  the  tenth 
leaf  a  regular  system  of  numbering  the  leaves 
begins.  The  first  of  the  four  sections  into  which 
the  Bible  is  here  divided  closes  on  fol.  cxlvij  with 
•  The  Ende  of  the  Ballet  of  BaUettes  of  Salomon, 
called  in  Latyne  Canticnm  Canticorum.'  Follow- 
ing this  ia  a  leaf,  unsigned,  forming  the  title  of 
the  second  section,  or  propheticaibooks.  This 
title  has  on  the  obv.  a  centre-piece,  surrounded  by 
a  woodcut  border  in  sixteen  compartments ;  and  on 
the  rev.  a  centre-piece  (the  serapn  touching  Isaiah's 
lips),  with  four  large  floriated  capital  letters  at  the 
four  comers — R.  G.  alonz  the  top,  and  £.  W.  along 
the  bottom.  With  Isaian  the  numbering  by  folios 
begins  afresh,  and  ends  with  Malachi  on  rev.  of 
leaf  xoir.  Underneath  are  two  capital  letters, 
W.  T.  The  Apocrypha  follows,  with  similar  title 
(but  only  fifteen  compartments  in  border),  and  ex- 
tends to  Ixxvi  leaves.  The  New  Testament  in  like 
manner  ia  numbered  to  cxi  leaves ;  and  a  leaf  not 
numbered  completes  the  work,  with  the  colophon  : 
'  fl  To  the  honour  and  prayse  of  God  \  was  this 
Byble  prynted  and  fylnesshed  in  the  yere  of  onre  | 

*  The  copy  described  is  ia  the  Librarf  of  the  Brit,  and  For 
Bible  Society,  marked  Ss.  S.  t.  It  is  in  folio ;  sise  of  Isaf,  11|  y 

83  inches. 
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Lorde  God  a.  |  m  dxxxvii.'  There  is  nothing  to 
show  where  the  book  was  printed,  though  the 
woodcut  on  the  title,  and  that  of  Adam  and  Eve 
before  mentioned,  have  been  traced  to  the  blocks 
used  for  a  Dutch  Bible  printed  at  Liibeck  in  1533. 
The  most  probable  place  is  Antwerp;  'the  larger 
types  being  ap^irently  identical  with  those  of 
Martin  Emperour  in  the  edition  of  Tyndale's  N.T., 
1534."  While  parsing  through  the  press,  the 
sheets  appear  to  have  been  bought  by  the  London 
printers,  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward.  Whitchurch, 
vhose  names  ar6  not  obscurely  indicated  by  the 
capital  letters  It.  G.  and  E.  w.  Grafton,  in  a 
letter  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  (Strype's  Cranmer, 
App.  20),  speaks  of  having  invested  £500 — a  large 
lum  for  those  days — in  the  production  of  the  work, 
and  mentions  that  the  impression  would  consist  of 
1500  copies.  To  prevent  infringement  of  his  rights 
as  publisher,  Grafton  prays  the  archbishop  to  use 
his  influence  with  Cromwell  to  the  end  that  the 
king's  licence  might  be  obtained  for  the  publication. 
Cranmer,  who  was  probably  already  interested  in 
the  project,  exerted  himself  so  effectually  that 
the  king's  licence  was  soon  granted  for  the  new 
translation  'to  be  bought  and  read  >vithin  this 
realm.' t  To  this  English  version,  then,  as  has 
been  said,  the  term  'Authorized'  may  first  be 
properly  applied.^ 

Ibree  other  points  require  eluddaUon:  the  meeninK  of  the 
oepital  letten  I.  R.  aubacribed  to  the  '  Exhorteoyon,'  of  W.  T. 
kt  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  name  Thomas 
Uatthew  on  the  title-pa(;e.  The  initials  mar  be  teken.  with  all 
but  absolute  certainty,  to  denote  John  Bogen  and  William 
Tindale.  Boeers,  a  naUve  of  Deritend,  near  Birmingham, 
wliere  he  was  ooni  about  UOO,  after  gradaating  from  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  the  college  of  Whi^t,  Bradlord,  and  Bidley, 
had  gone  out,  at  the  end  of  1634,  to  be  chaplain  to  the  English 
iaeton  at  Antwerp.  There,  according  to  Foxe  (Act*  and  Son. 
fi.  891),  be  came  under  the  influence  of  Tindale  and  Ooverdale 
to  such  aa  extent  as  to  Join  them  'in  that  painful  and  most 

C table  labour  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  English 
ue,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Translation  of  Thomas  Matthew." ' 
As  Kogen  moved  on  to  Wittenberg  soon  after  1SS6,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  have  had  much  pereonal  intercouree  at 
Antwen  with  Ooverdale ;  but  it  is  liiglify  probable  that  Tindale, 
who  suliered  October  6tta,  1686,  may  nave  given  his  manuscript 
versions  and  the  like  into  the  hands  of  Bogen  at  liis  flnt 
ariest  John  Bogen,  it  may  be  added,  was  the  first  to  suffer  in 
the  Marian  peiseontion,  bdng  burnt  at  HmithHald,  February 
1666.  . 

Why,  assuming  that  the  Bible  before  os  was  edited  by  John 
Rogers,  it  should  have  been  put  forth  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Matthew,  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a 
disguise  for  William  Tindale,  whoee  name,  if  openly  given  as  the 
author  of  the  greater  port  of  the  version,  would  ^ve  roused 
opposition  in  high  quarters.  Others,  that  it  was  the  real  name 
of  a  sharer  in  the  work.  Both  suppositions  seem  negatived  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  register  recording  the  arrest  of  John  Sogers 
later  on,  he  is  described  as  John  Rogers  tUioi  Matthew.  The 
same  motive  that  made  hbn  veil  the  name  of  Tindale  under 
initials,  might  lead  him  to  suppress  his  own. 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
shows  that  the  Pentateuch  and  NT  are  certainly 
Tindale's,  with  slight  variations,  the  latter  having 
been  taken,  as  Westcott  has  shown  (pp.  183,  184), 
from  the  revised  ed.  of  1535.  With  equal  certainty 
the  books  from  Ezra  to  Malacbi  inclusive,  and  the 
Apocrypha  (excepting  the  Prayer  of  Manasses), 
may  be  assigned  to  Coverdale.  The  books  from 
Joshua  to  2  Chronicles  inclusive  present  a  difficulty. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  be 
taken  from  Coverdale's  version,  that  being  the 
only  English  version  as  yet  extant  in  print.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  are  evidently 
not  so  taken.  And  it  has  been  shown,  by  a  com- 
parison of  renderings  of  identical  words  found  in 
Tindale's  Pentateuch  and  '  Epistles,'  as  well  as  in 

•  Note  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  (art. 
■  John  Rogers'  in  i>iet.  cf  Nat.  Biogr.)  assigns  the  work  to  the 
press  of  Jacob  van  Meteren. 

t  Jcnkyns,  Remaintt  voL  i.  p.  197. 

;  All  edition  of  Coverdale's  Bible  in  4to  (the  first  printed  in 
that  size),  by  tTomcM  Mycolson,  of  Southwark,  which  appeared 
in  this  same  year,  1.537,  had  also  the  notification :  'Set  forth  with 
the  Kynges  most  gracious  licence.' 


these  historical  books,  that  the  version  must  almost 
certainly  be  Tindale's.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  probable  that  Tindale,  at  or  before  hia 
arrest,  would  consign  his  unfinished  translations, 
and  the  like,  to  the  care  of  John  Rogers. 

As  to  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  which  was 
omitted  by  Coverdale,  the  translation  may  very 
well  be  set  down  to  Rogers  himself.  It  owes  much 
to  Olivetan's  rendering  in  the  French  Bible  of 
1535.  Rogers  executed  his  task  of  general  super- 
vision as  editor  well  and  carefully.*  But  the 
controversial  character  of  his  annotations,  and  hia 
incltision,  almost  unaltered,  of  Tindale's  Prologue 
to  Romans,  were  probably  among  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  production  of  the  *  Great '  Bible. 

^TaXAEBw'a  Bible. — In  the  same  year  as  the 
GreatBiCl3rlS39r&Ppeared  a  new  edition,  which, 
from  its  close  relation  to  Matthew's,  it  will  be  con- 
venient  to  examine  first.  Its  title  runs :  t  '  The 
most  I  sacred  Bible,  |  whiche  is  the  holy  scripture, 
conlteyning  the  old  and  new  testament,  ]  translated 
in  to  English  and  newly  |  recognised  with  great 
diligence  1  Biter  most  faythfm  exempplars  bj 
Rychaid  Tavemer.  J  Harken  thou  heuen  .  .  . 
Esaie  L  I  Prynted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  |  the 
sygne  ot  the  aonne  by  John  Byd|dell  for  Thomaa 
Buthlet.  I  Com  privilegio  .  .  .  h  d-xxxix.' 

The  title  is  followed  by  16  leaves,  not  num- 
bered, of  which  the  first  has  on  the  recto  an 
Address  to  Henry  vm.,  on  the  verso  'an  ExUor- 
tacion ' ;  the  next '  the  Contentes  of  the  Scripture,' 
and  the  remainder  '  The  names  of  the  Bokes,'  etc., 
followed  by  '  A  "rable  of  the  principall^maters  con- 
teyned  in  the  Byble.'  From  Gn  1  the  numeration 
of  leaves  begins,  ending  with  '  Salomons  Ballet '  at 
ccxxx.  The  prophets  are  numbered  afresh,  to  the 
end  of  Malachi,  at  IxxxxL  The  Apocrypha  and 
NT  have  each  a  separate  title-page,  and  number 
Ixxv  and  ci  leaves  respectively ;  three  unnumbered 
leaves  of  '  Table '  completing  the  work. 

In  the  Address  to  Henry  vm.  the  king  is  described 
as '  in  erth  supreme  heed  immediately  vnder  Chryst 
of  the  churcne  of  England.' ;  and  among  aU  nis 
services  to  religion  it  is  declared  that  none  is 
CTcater  than  his  sanction  of  the  English  Bible. 
Being  essentially  a  '  new  recognition '  of  Matthew's 
Bible,  we  do  not  look  for  much  originality  in 
Tavemei^i  work.  But  he  gives  himself  a  mucb  freer  - 
hand  than  some  suppose.  The  more  violent  con- 
troversial remarks  in  his  predecessor's  notes  are 
softened  down,  or  omitted.  Thus,  in  the  '  Table 
of  the  principall  maters,'  Matthew  began  his  sec- 
tion on  Altars  with  the  words,  'An  aulter  was 
neuer  commaunded  to  be  made,  but  only  to  God,' 
and  ended  with,  '  So  we  have  no  aulter  but  Christ.' 
Tavemer  begins,  '  An  aulter  was  commaunded  to 
be  made  to  Grod,'  and  leaves  out  the  concluding 
sentence.  Under  'Purgatorye'  Matthew  wrote, 
'  He  then  that  wyl  pourge  hys  synnes  through  fyer 
or  by  any  other  meanes  then  oy  the  passyon  of 
Christ,  denyeth  hys  sayd  passyon  .  .  .  and  shal  be 
greuously  punyshed,  because  ne  hath  despysed  so 
grcate  a  grace.'  Tavemer  omits  the  section  alto- 
gether. The  last  chapter  of  Acts  ends  on  leaf 
liiii ;  Romans  begins  on  1x1.  The  inference  natu- 
rally is  that  an  intermediate  sheet  of  six  leaves 
had  been  meant  to  contain  Tindale's  I^rologue  to 
Romans,  but  had  been  cancelled. 

A  few  examples  will  indicate  the  nature  of  th« 
changes  made  in  rendering.  It  will  be  seen  that 
thuy  are  chiefly  due  to  (a)  the  seeking  after  a 
plainer,  more  idiomatic  rendering,  (6)  the  in- 
fluence of  tiie  Vulgate,  (c)  a  better  knowledge  ol 
Greek. 

*  Examples  will  b«  found  In  Weitoott,  pp.  182,  183 ;  Moulton, 
pp.  129, 130. 

t  We  quote  from  the  copy  numbered  4.  c.  6  in  the  Brit.  Mus 
Library.  It  is  in  small  foho ;  size  of  leaf.  111  x  7^  incbsb 
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(•)  On  2>  wiUi  kll  theyr  furnltim  (Matthew  'apparell,'  AV 
'bMt^;  Nu 24» neuertbelew (M.  'neuerthelater'):  la'^'m  the 
hst  d»ye«  (M.  Mo  proceue  o(  ti-nie');  Mt  2><  was  very  wrothe 
pL  'exoedinr  wrothe'):  Mt  &il  (and  elsewhere)  pursue  for 
'penecnte';Ht8>vnder  authority  (M.  'subject  to  the  autho- 
lytye  of  another ') ;  Lk  £*  wente  op  for '  ascended ' ;  Ac  8'  anone 
(M.  'immediately'). 

ib)  Ga  4S11  a  quantltle  of  bawlme  (M.  'a  carte«ye  bawtane,* 
Tul?.  modieum  mina) ;  On  40>  they  threw  down  the  walls  ot 
the  citr  (H. '  they  houghed  an  ox,'  Vtilg.  mlMerunt  murum) ; 
1  K  21'>  induse and  furthe«t(M.  'prisoned  and  toraaken,'  Vulg. 
incliuum  et  vRimum). 

(c)  Lk  and  it  it  beare  frute,  mtt  and  good,  U  not,  fta 
(U. '  to  se  whether  it  will  beare  frute,  and  yt  it  Mare  not,'  oa); 
Ro  creature  (H. '  creatures ') ;  Hk  14?  tor  ye  httvt  poors  wlui 
you  alwayes  (Tind.  'shall  have'). 

His  acquaintance  with  the  Qreek  article  does  not,  however, 
save  him  from  such  oreniglits  as  a  pinnacle  (Ht  4>),  a  candle- 
stick (6U),  a  prophet  (Jn  7*"),  can  faith  sane  him  r  (Ja  2").  In 
Jn  74i> '  nidoubtedly '  IS  not  an  improvement  on  the  earlier '  ot 
atmth.'  Dore  (Old  BibUi,  p.  148)  asserts  that  the  translation 
0(  S  EkUss,  at  least  in  part.  Is  original .  But,  so  tar  as  the  present 
writer  has  examined  it,  it  agrees  with  the  one  in  Matthew. 

Richaid  Tavemer  was  a  client  and  pensioner  of 
Cromwell,  who  in  1630  appointed  him  clerk  of  the 
Privy  Seal.  The  fall  of  his  patron  in  1540  put  a 
stop  to  his  literuy  work,  and  made  his  position 
unsafe.  For  a  tune  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  regaining  the 
royal  faronr,  and  under  Edward  vi.,  in  1552, 
received  a  general  licence  to  preach,  though  a 
layman.    He  died  in  1575.* 

The  Great  Bible.  —  Before  the  execution  of 
C»)mwell,  uu  July  28th,  1540,  that  statesman  had 
just  time  to  see  Drought  to  a  successful  issue  one 
great  scheme  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  This 
was  the  production  of  an  amended  version  of  the 
Bible  in  English.  Circumstances  seemed  to  favour 
Cromwell's  project.  Coverdale,  on  whom  he  chieily 
relied  for  an  improved  translation,  was  in  Paris, 
where,  in  1538,  he  had  brought  out  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Latin  and  English,  printed 
by  Regnault.  Paper  and  printing  were  both  better 
at  that  time  in  Paris  than  in  London.  Francis  L, 
•o  long  as  his  relations  with  Henry  kept  good,  was 
willing,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  sanction  the 
work  of  Coverdale  and  Grafton  and  the  French 
printer  Regnault.t  No  private  opinions  were  to 
be  introduced.  The  work  was  U)  be  'citra  ullas 
privatas  aut  illigittimas  opiniones.'  Bonner, 
shortly  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  court  of  the  emperor  to  that  of 
Francis,  and  charged  *  to  aid  and  assist  the  doers 
thereof  in  all  their  reasonable  suits.'  So  far,  at 
least,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  translating  of 
the  Bible  without  disfavour.  For  a  time,  there- 
fore, matters  went  smoothly.  But  in  December 
soW  the  French  king  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  ride  of  the  emperor,  the  Inquisition  was  allowed 
to  interpose,  and  the  printers  and  others  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Accord- 
ing to  Granon's  own  statement  (Abridgement  of 
the  Chronides,  etc.,  1564,  sub  anno  29  Hen.  VUI.), 
eighty  finished  copies  were  '  seased  and  made  con- 
iiscat.'  If  this  was  so,  no  copy  of  the  eighty, 
wliidi  would  have  Paris  as  the  place  of  publication, 
appears  to  have  escaped  destruction.  Foxe  is  the 
authority  for  a  story  that  'four  great  dry  vats 
fuU'  of  the  printed  sheets  were  rescued  from  a 
haberdasher,  who  had  purrhased  them  '  to  lay  caps 
in.'  But  Kin^don  (p.  63)  disuredits  the  statement, 
on  the  ground  that  the  materials  seized,  for  the 
restitution  of  which  Cromwell  and  Bonner  were 
making  constant  efforts,  would  be  in  the  custody 
of  the  university.  However  this  may  be,  Cromwell 
succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the  plant  tr9,n8ferred 
to  London,  and  there,  from  the  press  of  Kichard 

'  See  art.  by  A.  F.  Pollard  In  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biograph)/. 

t  The  royal  permission,  along  with  many  interesting  letters 
from  Coverdale  and  Orafton,  is  given  in  fawimile  ut  J.  A. 
Kingdon's  IrteidmU  in  the  Live*  of  Thomtu  Poyntz  and 
Itiehard  Grafton,  privatelyprinted,  1896.  See  also  the  corre- 
■pondeme  in  PettigreWs  BtSUoOuea  Suuez\ana,  1839,  p.  231  ff. 


Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  newly  housed 
in  the  vacated  precinct  of  the  Gray  Friars,  appeared, 
in  April  1539,  the  lirst  edition  of  the  Great  Bible. 

The  name '  Great  Bible,'  as  being '  of  the  greatest 
volume '  (both  terms  being  used  oy  Grafton  him- 
self), is  a  convenient  one  l>y  whicn  to  denote  the 
seven  editions  of  this  work  issued  during  the  years 
Io3U-41.  Of  these  the  second  and  subs^uent  ones 
had  a  preface  by  Cranmer,  and  the  name '  Cranmer's 
Bible 'may  be  properly  applied  to  them.  But  it 
is  not  correct  to  use  it,  as  is  often  done,  of  the  first 
edition  as  well,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
archbishop  had  no  direct  share.  The  dates  of  the 
seven  are  as  follows:— (i.)  April  1539;  (iL)  April 
1540;  (iii.)  July  1540;  (iv.)  ready  in  Novemoer 

1540,  but  kept  back  till  the  following  year,  on 
account  of  the  fall  of  Cromwell  in  July  1540 ;  (v.) 
May  1541 ;  (vi.)  November  1641 ;  (vii.)  December 

1541.  Though  no  two  issues  are  identical,  the 
family  likeness  is  so  strong  that  it  will  suffice  to 
describe  the  first,  and  to  indicate  briefly  the 
features  by  which  later  ones  may  be  identified. 
The  title  of  (L)  is :  *  '  The  Bible  in  |  Englyshe, 
that  is  to  saye,  the  con  I  tent  of  all  the  holy  scrypture, 
bothe  I  of  y*  olde  and  newe  testament,  tonly  I 
translated  after  the  venrte  of  the  |  Hebrue  and 
Greke  textes,  by  y*  dylfygent  studye  of  dyuerse 
excellent  |  learned  men,  expert  in  the  forsayde  i 
tonges.  ft  Prynted  by  Richard  Grafton  &  |  Edward 
.Whitchurch.  I  Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimen|dum 
solum  I  1539.'  This  title,  in  black  and  red  letters, 
b  surrounded  by  a  singularly  spirited,  woodcut, 
bearing  no  artist's  name  or  mark,  but  commonly 
believ^  to  be  by  Holbein.  In  the  centre  at  the 
top,  a  king,  his  crown  laid  aside,  is  prostrate  on 
the  gronna  before  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  appearing 
in  the  clouds.  Lower  down  the  oientral  line,  the 
same  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  and  now  easily 
recognizable  aa  Henry  Tin.,  is  giving  a  clasped 
volume  lettered  verbwn  Dei  to  a  group  of  ecclesi- 
astics on  his  right,  headed  by  Cranmer,  and  to  a 
corresponding  group  of  lay  nobles  and  others  on 
his  left,  heMM  by  Cromwell.  Beneath,  on  the 
dexter  side,  a  preacher,  not  unlike  Colet  (who, 
however,  bad  been  dead  twenty  years),  is  address- 
ing a  mixed  multitude  on  the  words  of  1  Ti  2>. 
Labels,  with  suitable  inscriptions  in  Latin,  issue 
from  the  mouths  of  the  chief  characters.  Some 
little  boys,  too  youne  to  have  learned  Latin,  cry 
'  God  save  the  King^  in  English,  f  Five  more 
leaves  'of  preliminary  matter  follow,  containing 
(1)  '  The  Kalender,'  ending  with  '  an  Almanacb  for 
xix  years';  (2)  'An  exhortacyon  to  the  studye' 
...  ;  (3) '  The  snnune  and  content  of  all  the  holy 
scripture '  .  .  . ;  (4)  '  A  prologue '  .  .  . ;  (6)  'A 
descripcyon  and  sucoesse  of  the  kvnges  of  Juda' 
.  .  . ;  (6)  'With  what  iudgement  tne  ookes  of  the 
Olde  Testament  are  to  be  red.'  Genesis  begins  on 
the  seventh  leaf,  marked  'fo.  1.'  It  is  worth 
whUe  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  Prologn^ 
'  expressynge  what  is  meant  by  certayn  signes  and 
tokens  that  we  have  set  in  the  Byble.  First, 
where  as  often  tymes  ye  shall  fynde  a  small  letter 
in  the  texte,  it  sygnifyetn  that  ao  moohe  as  is  in 
the  small  lettre  doth  abounde  and  is  more  in  the 
common  translacyon  in  Latin,  then  is  founde  ether 
in  the  Hebrue  or  in  the  Greke.  .  .  .  Moreouer, 
where  as  ye  fynde  this  figure  o>  it  betokenetb  a 
dyuersyte  and  difference  of  readynge  betwene  the 
Hebrues  and  the  Chaldees  in  the  same  place.  .  .  . 
We  hane  also  (as  ye  maye  se)  added  many  handes 
both  in  the  mergent  of  thys  volume  and  also  in  the 

*  The  copy  used  is  that  marked  0.  18.  d.  1  in  the  Library  ot 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  singularly  fine  copy,  the  leaves 
measuring  IS  x  10  inches.  A  sumptuous  copy  on  vdlum,  meant 
for  Cromwell  himself.  Is  in  the  Library  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  this  the  title  is  somewhat  abridged. 

t  A  fuU  description  of  the  woodcut  Is  given  In  Moultoii, 
ppw  188. 138,  and  Gi  Mombert,  pp.  2M,  m. 
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text,  vpon  the  which  w"  purposed  to  liaue  made  in 
the  ende  of  the  Byble  (m  a  table  by  tliemselues) 
cert«ii  godly  annotacions :  bat  for  so  moch  as  yet 
there  hath  not  bene  soH'ycient  tyme  minystred  to 
the  Kynges  moost  honorable  oouncell  for  the  oner- 
syght  and  correccyon  of  the  sayde  annotacyons, 
■we  wyll  therfore  omyt  them,  tyll  their  more  con- 
nenient  leysoor.  .  .  .  Grod  saue  the  Kynge.'  The 
colophon  IB :  '  The  ende  of  the  new  TestamSt :  | 
and  of  the  whole  Byble,  ffynisshed  in  Apryll,  |  Anno 
ii.ccccaxxxix.*  ]  A  Dno  facta  est  istad.' 

PeculUritiea  by  which  the  varioiu  inues  ot  the  'Omt  Bible' 
may  be  distinffuiihcd  one  from  aDother  have  been  minutely 
tabulated  by  Fry  (Dueription  iif  the  Ortat  BibU,  fol.  1S65). 
The  flrat  three  Mitiona  uone  hare  the  IV  a  reference  for 
Ooverdale'a  intended  'annotaiqroiia,'  the  'conuenient  leyaour' 
(or  wlilcb  never  came.  The  »ame  three  editions  also  are  the 
only  ones  which  preeent  Cromwell's  coat  of  arms,  in  Holbein's 
woodcut,  unerased.  Alter  his  attainder  and  execution,  July 
nth,  1640,  the  circle  oontt^ning  bis  arms  Is  left  blank. 
Oranmer's  Prologue,  as  was  said,  is  prefixed  to  the  second  and 
IbUowinff  editions.  In  it  he  distinguishes  two  classes  of  people  ; 
■ome  being  too  slow,  and  needing  the  spur;  othen  too  quick, 
and  needing  the  bridle.  '  lo  the  former  sorte  be  all  they  that 
nfnse  to  raul  the  scripture  In  th*  vulgar  tongue.  ...  In  the 
latter  sorte  be  they  which  by  their  inordinate  reading,  vndiscrete 
•peaUiig,  coDteatlous  disputing,  or  otherwyse  by  their  licentious 
uVing,  slauader  and  hynder  the  worde  of  God.  .  .  .'  The 
lotroduotion  to  the  Apocryphal  Books,  tor  which,  however, 
Oianmer  is  not  io  the  first  instance  responsible,  has  a  curiously 
confused  account  of  the  term  '  Hagiographa,*  by  which  for  some 
rsason  thsy  are  described:— 'be»use  they  were  wont  to  be 
reade,  not  openly  and  In  oomen,  but  as  it  were  in  secret  and 
aparte.'  The  mistake  was  repeated  in  the  editions  of  April  and 
July  ISM,  and  of  May  and  December  1541.  In  the  fourth  of  the 
Mren,  the  first  which  shows  Cromwell's  arms  erased,  the  title 

Ents,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  names  of  Cuthbert 
itall],  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  [HeathJ,  Bishop  of 
aster,  aa  those  by  whom  the  work  was  'ouenens.'  In  the 
title  to  this  edition,  also,  the  Ung  is  styled  'nipnme  heade  ot 
this  his  <d>urohe  and  Bealme  of  Englande.' 

Who  were  the  '  dyuerse  excellent  learned  men,' 
•zpert  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  who  helped  Cover- 
dal&  we  are  not  informed.  But  traces  of  their 
work  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  translation  of 
mnsical  terms  in  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  retention 
td  the  Hebrew  titles  of  some  of  the  books  of  the 
OT.  Thus  the  first  book  is  described  as  '  called  in 
the  hebrae  Bereschith,  and  in  the  latyn  Genesis.' 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  Coverdale  was  the 
working  editor  of  the  Great-  Bible,  we  shall  be 
prepar^  to  find  that  he  reproduces  in  it  very 
much  of  his  own  earlier  version  of  1535,  as  well  as 
of  what  had  been  incorporated  with  Tindale's  work 
in  'Matthew's'  Bible  of  1537.  But  in  the  OT 
there  is  evidence  that  this  reproduction  was  care- 
fnlly  revised  by  the  help  of  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  published  at  Basle  in  1534-35,  with 
a  new  Latin  rendering  by  Sebastian  Miinster. 
'Thus,'  Westcott  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (Hist.  p. 
187),  'Coverdale  found  an  obvious  method  to 
follow.  He  revised  the  text  of  -  Matthew,  which 
was  laid  down  as  the  basis,  by  the  help  of  Miinster. 
The  result  was  the  Great  Bible.'  This  is  too  un- 
^nsJified  a  statement.  For  instance,  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Genesis,  a  book  the  veraion  of  which 
in  Matthew's  Bible  was  by  Tindale,  we  find  not  a 
few  examples  of  Coverdale's  own  rendering  in  1535 
being  preferred,  or  of  a  fresh  rendering  being  made. 
A  very  few  specimens  must  suffice — 

'Then  of  the  euenlng  and  the  morning  was  made  on*  day' 
(p.) ;  *  And  the  euening  .  .  .  mt  day '  (O.  B.) ;  *  And  so  of  the 
.  .  .  was  made  thtfyrtt  day* '  (T-) :  '  Et/uit  uespera  .  .  .  dies 
anus' (Miinster);  * raetnmque est .  .  .  luesunus'fVulg.X 

'AndQod  ttt  them  in  thefyrmament'(0.  and  0.  B.);  'mit 
tham'CT.). 

'And  all  the  hoott  of  them'  (0.  andG.  B.);  ■  apparell '  (T.). 
Ihe  Tulg.  here  has  omatut,  Uunster  txercitiu. 

'The  Lorde  Ood  ahope  man,  euen  of  the  mould*  tf  On  trth' 
(O.  and  T.) ; .  .  .  *ot  the  dust  from  of  the  grounds'  (a.3.)b 


*  Kingdon  (Or^/ton,  p.  88),  following  In  this  Strype's  Cronnwr, 
.  Di  120,  andeavoun  to  show  that  the  impression  of  2000  copies, 
iaiaad  in  Paris,  was  infsnded  to  appear  in  April  1639,  and  dated 
■ooordingly ;  but  that,  when  the  embaico  was  removed,  and 
fht  oopiea  got  over  to  London,  they  war*  not  actually  pub- 
-^-ItbuatmiMa 


'  In  Eden  tnmrdt  y  eiut '  (C.) ;  '  from  the  begynnynge '  (T.) ; 
'  eastward  from  Eden '  (O.  B.).  The  Vulgate,  followed  by  T., 
has  a  principio ;  Miinster  ab  oriente. 

The  version  of  Isaiah  in  Matthew  is  by  Coverdale.  But  that 
this  was  diligently  revised  for  the  Oreat  Bibla,  a  few  examplet 
from  the  first  two  chapters  will  show — 

'  An  oxe  knoweth  his  Loaoi '  (M.) ;  '  The  oxe  hath  knowne  his 
owner'  (G.  B.). 

'Like  a  watchouaa  in  tyme  of  wane'  (M.);  'lyke a besegsd 

cytie  ■  (G.  B.). 

'Ye  tyrauntei  of  Sodoma'  (M.);  'ye  Lordea  of  8od<»na' 

(O.  B.). 

'Cease  from  dotnge  ot  evell  t  vlolenoc'  (M.);  'k  violence' 

omitted  (O.  B.). 
'  Leade '  (M.) ;  '  tynne'  (O.  B.). 

■Al  heithen  shal  prease  vnts  iiim'  (IL);  'all  aaiTOns' 

(G.  R). 

<  So  that  they  shal  breaks  ...  to  make ...  ft  sawe*  therof ' 
(U.) ;  '  They  ahall  breake  thc^T  iwcrdea  alio  in  to  mattockes 
...  to  make  sythes'  (O.  B.)l 

In  the  NT  the  relation  of  the  version  found  in 
the  Great  Bible  of  IS39  to  those  of  Tindale  (1634) 
and  Coverdale  (1535)  may  be  conveniently  traced 
by  the  parallel  passages  from  St.  Matthew,  52 
in  number,  set  down  by  Westcott  (pp.  174-176), 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  two  latter.  If 
the  Great  Bible  be  compared  with  these  it  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  Tindale  in  6  places,  with 
Coverdale  in  33,  and  to  ditter  from  both  (though  on 
the  whole  nearer  to  Coverdale)  in  the  remaining  14. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  text  found  in  the 
Great  Bible  of  April  1539  to  that  of  the  succeeding 
editions,  Westcott  has  shown,  by  a  full  induction 
of  passages,  that  while  in  the  OT  there  is  little 
change  in  the  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
earlier  historical  books,  a  careful  revision  of  the 
Hagiographa  and  the  prophetical  books  ia  apparent 
in  the  issue  of  April  IMO.  The  authority  most 
relied  on  for  the  changes  thus  made  lb  Miinster. 
A  curious  circumstance  pointed  out  by  Westc-ott 
is  the  fact  that,  instead  of  the  alterations  being 
progressive,  the  text  of  Nov.  1640  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  recur  to  that  of  April  1539;  so  that 
practically  two  gronps  or  recensions  may  be  recog- 
nized :— (1)  ApiS  1639,  Nov.  1540,  May  1641,  Nov. 
1541  ;  (2)  April  1540,  July  1640.  In  the  NT 
Erasmus  occupies  the  position  which  Mttnster  has 
done  in  the  OT.  A  single  example  will  show  the 
deference  paid  to  Erasmus— 

Ja  V*  'Deus  enim  Intentator  malorum  eat:  ipse  antem 

neminem  teuiptat '  (Vulg.). 
'For  Oode  cannot  temte  vnto  euyll,  beoann  be 

tempteth  no  man '  (G.  B.,  Apr.  1539). 
'Nam  Deus  ut  mails  tentari  non  potest,  ita  nao  ipse 

quemquam  tentat '  (Eras.). 
■  Wot  aa  God  cannot  he  tempted  with  euyll,  lo  neither 

he  himself  tempteth  any  man'  (O.  B.,  Hay,  Nov. 
V).  "«)■ 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it 
ia  noted  that  '  the  Psalter  followeth  . . .  the  trans- 
lation of  the  great  English  Bible,  set  forth  and 
used  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth.'  This  arrangement,  which  was 
unavoidable  in  1549,  was  left  unaltered  in  1662, 
t^ie  rhythm  of  Coverdale's  version,  and  its  greater 
fitness  for  singing,  having  in  the  meantime  en- 
deared it  to  the  people.  The  present  text  of  the 
Pr.  Bk.  Psalter  does  not,  however,  represent  the 


and  esp.  the  elaborate  collation  in  M'Garvey's 


LiturgwB  AmericanCB  (1895),  pp.  l'-5I* 

Though  Bishops  Tunstall  and  Heath  had  allowed 
their  names  to  stand  on  the  title-pages  of  several 
editions  of  the  Great  Bible,  and  Bonner,  after  the 
royal  proclamation  of  1640,  had  duly  caused  six 
copies  of  the  Bible  to  be  set  up  for  public  reading 
in  St.  Paul's,  it  is  plain  that  the  Episcopal  bench 
generally  were  only  half-hearted  as  yet  in  the 
work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English. 
A  motion  was  brought  forwanl  in  Convooation,  in 
1642,  for  undertaking  a  fresh  version,  but  wm 
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ihelred  by  Gardiner,  wlio  stipulated  for  the  trans- 
literation, not  translation,  of  many  words  of  the 
original,  such  as  ecclesia,  pcenitentia,  pascha,  ziz- 
ania,  didrackma;  including  even  some  of  which 
the  meaning  was  obvious,  as  simplex,  dignus, 
orient.  To  nave  constructed  a  version  on  these 
principles  would  have  been  to  anticipate  the  wont 
faults  of  the  Kbeims  and  Douai  translations. 

PUBITAN.  —  Meantime,  however,  while  the 
Inshops  at  home  were  hesitating,  the  work  of  a 
new  Tersion,  or  rather  of  a  \-i^lant  revision  of 
existing  onea,^  was  being  actively  carried  on 
abroad.    The  rdsult  was  the  Qenevsji  BiMe-* 

When,  on  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor,  in  1553, 
the  leaders  of  the  Reforming  party  sought  safety 
on  the  Continent,  Frankfort  became  for  a  time  a 
centre  for  the  refugees.  Bat  when  dissensions  on 
the  subject  of  the  English  Liturgy  broke  out 
between  the  moderate  section,  headed  by  Cox, 
afterwards  dean  of  Durham,  and  the  more  violent 
apirits,  who  followed  John  Knox,  the  latter  with- 
drew  to  Gieneva.  Among  them  was  William  Whit- 
tingham,  a  native  of  Chester,  who  in  1545  had 
been  made  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford,  and 
Sepior  Student  of  Christ  Cbarch  in  1547.t  In 
16S7  he  published  anonymously  at  Greneva  a  new 
version  in  itngligti  of  the  NT  in  small  8vo,  bearing 
date  '  This  x  «rf  June.'  This  was  a  prelude  to  a 

g 'eater  work,  an  English  version  of  the  whole 
ible,  on  which  some  of  the  exiles  were  engaged. 
The  news  of  queen  Mary's  death,  in  1558,  drew 
most  of  these  back  to  England  ;  but  Whittingliaist 
remained  at  his  post,  to  finish  the  work,  and  with 
him,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  tells  us,  there  remained 
'one  or  two  mora.'  These  'one  or  two'  were 
probably  Anthony  Gilby,  of  Christ's  ColL,  Cam- 
bridge, who  afterwards  became  rector  of  Ashby-de- 
la-Zonohe ;  '  a  fast  and  furious  stickler  against 
Church  discipline,'  as  he  is  called  by  Fuller,  but  a 
good  scholar ;  and  Thomas  Sampson.  Sampson 
Bad  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  ap- 
parently had  not  taken  any  degree.  After  re- 
fusing the  Ushoprio  of  Norwich  m  1560,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1661. 
Beza  gives  him  the  character  of  being  of  '  an  ex- 
eeedingly  restless  disposition.' 

By  the  labours  of  these  men,  and  of  others  whoee 
names  have  not  come  down  to  us,  there  was  issued 
from  the  press  of  '  Rovland '  Hall,  at  Geneva,  in 
1560,  an  English  Bible,  oommonly  called,  from  its 
place  of  publication,  the  Genevan,  which  was  des- 
tined to  attain  lasting  popularity.  Its  title  was : 
—  ^'  The  Bible  I  and  |  Holy  Smptvres  |  oonteyned  in  | 
the  Olde  and  Newe  |  Testaments.  |  Translated  accorj 
ding  to  the  Ebrue  and  Greke,  and  conferred  With 

1  the  best  translations  in  diners  langages.  |  With 
moste  profitable  anttota|tions  vpon  all  the  hard 
places,  and  other  things  of  great  I  importance  as 
may  appeare  in  the  Epistle  to  tiie  Reader.'  Below 
is  a  woodcut  of  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red 
Sea,  bordered  by  texts  in  small  italic  character. 
On  the  reverse  oi  the  title  is  a  list  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  including^  the  Apocrypha  (ending  with 

2  Mac.).  Leaves  ii  and  lii  are  occupied  by  a 
Dedication  to  '  the  moste  vertvons  and  noble 
Qvene  Elizabeth,'  from  her  *  humble  subjects  'of 
the  English  Churche  at  Geneva.'  Leaf  iiii  is  lilled 
on  both  sides  with  an  Address  '  to  ovr  Beloved  in 
the  Lord,  the  Brethren  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  &o.,'  dated  '  from  Greneua,  10  April,  1560.' 
The  regular  foliation  begins  on  the  fifth  leaf,  and 

*  AMttosotiaetulutlolesoD  thiianbjict,  br  N.  Pocock,wUl 
to  (oond  in  toIi.  B.  *ai  iU.  of  the  .B(NiMmpA«r,  18S2-83.  See 
■too  kn  can  on  '  The  Bngliah  Bible  (rom  Heniy  vni.  to  Jame*  L,' 
17  H.  W.  Houe,  in  Tkt  lliMtt»nlh  Century  (or  April  1899. 

t  He  Is  laid  to  tuve  been  Oalvin's  brother-in-law ;  Imt  thia  is 
ttaputed  b;  A.  F.  PoUaid  la  Us  sit.  on  W.  Whittlngham  in  the 
Diet,  tf  Nat.  Blagnfky. 


ends  wilii  the  close  of  the  A^rairypha  on  f.  474. 
The  NT  be<j^ns  with  fresh  foliation,  and  ends  on 
f.  122,  being  followed  by  12  unnambered  leaves, 
containing  proper  names,  with  interpretation,  and 
chronological  tables.  A  map,  folded  into  two 
leaves,  is  placed  nex^  after  the  title  of  the  NT. 

If  we  inquire  inio  ilie  causes  which  made  the 
Genevan  Bible  so  long  a  favourite  one  (Hoare 
estimates  that  160  editions  of  it  appeared  between 
1560  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  Eng- 
land), they  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  mere  shape 
and  size  of  the  volume  as  it  first  appeared,  a 
handy  4to,*  was  a  recommendation  as  compared 
with  the  ponderous  folios  of  the  Great,  or  the 
Bishops',  Bible.  It  was  printed  throughout  in 
Roman  and  italic,  not  Grothic,  letter.  It  adopted 
the  division  into  verses,  first  introduced  by  Stephen 
in  1551,  and  followed  by  Whittingham  m  his  NT 
of  1557.  It  retained  the  marginal  notes,  Calvinist 
in  tone,  but  generally  free  from  ofiensive  asi>erity, 
of  the  NT  of  1S57,  with  the  addition  of  similar 
notes  for  the  OT, — the  Apocrypha  being  but  slen- 
derly furnished  with  them.  It  mdioated  by  marks 
of  accent  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names.  It 
had  woodcute,T  and  convenient  maps  and  tables,  t 

The  version  of  the  OT  is  substantially  Tindale's ; 
that  of  the  NT  Whittingham's ;  but  both  are 
vi};ilantiy  revised.  A  comparison  of  the  Genevan 
version  of  a  passage  from  Ac  27"-28'  with  that 
of  Whittingham,t  and  with  that  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible  in  1568,  will  suffice  to  show  thia — 


AotTM 


V.M 


fW, 

la 


V.M 


la 


V." 


v."  ■ 


V." 


rw 
{  O. 

la 
la 

r 

rW. 

v..  {a, 

fW. 
v.«  -f  O. 

la 


lowaed  neartr  (a^Mtw  Zmt). 

loaed  nmrer. 
loosed  unto  Auon. 

there  aroae  agaifttet  CafuUe,  a  atonnjre  wynd  oat 

of  the  nonlieaat  (ut  mmt). 
there  aroae  ty  it  a  itormie  winde  called  Euio- 

olydon. 

there  arose  againet  their  purpoie  m  flawa  of  wind* 

oat  of  the  northeast, 
and  draue  wyth  the  weUier  (^ftfituUi. 
and  wen  eaiyed  away. 
and  wen  dryvm  with  the  weather, 
and  we  were  caryed  beneth  a  litie  yie .  .  .  tooom* 

bv  the  boat  (nrc  n<i«w). 
and  we  rft  vndtr  a  litle  yie  ...  to  get  (A<  boat, 
bat  we  were  oaryed  into  an  lie  ...  to  come  by  a 

boat. 

vndfrginUng  the  aiiyp  .  .  .  Ouj  M  dip  the 
vessel  (ri  rwtt). 

vndergirding  the  ship  .  .  ,  the  veaaeL 
and  made/a$t  the  ahlpn*  ...  a  veseel. 
and  to  haue  gayned  luif  Iniurie  and  losae  (a^ 
tirmi). 

WO  ahulde  ye  liaue  gained  this  hnrt  and  ioaaa 
(nhaue  laued  the  lease  by  auoiding  the  danger— 
maig.  note). 

ndther  to  ban*  brought  vnto  vi  this  harm*  and 

lease. 

were  caried  to  cmdfro  in  tbe  Adrlatioal  sea  (>iit*y*. 

fUMn). 

were  earned  to  A  ^  in  th*  Adtiatioal  **■. 

were  eaylyna  in  Adria. 

tbey  committed  the  ship  fltalica)  (An), 

they  oommltted  the  ehip  Otalics). 

they  committed  themeeluee  (smaller  tyft). 

should /tts  away. 

■huldeytee  away. 

should  runne  away. 

on  broken  peeee  (both  wonl*  In  italics)  (ivi  mm 
rm  iri,  a>.T.X.)  .  .  .  that  they  catae  all  e(^fe. 

m  etrteine  pieoe$  ipieeei  In  italic*)  .  .  .  y>  the! 
eame  all  eitfe, 

on  broken  peeoM  .  .  .  that  they  eeeaped  alL 

the  BarbanaD*_. . .  tht  (kowra  which  appeared  (tit 
ittrif  nf  MrrStm). 

the  Barbarians  ...  the  preeent  ehowrt. 

y*straungers  .  .  .  Vba  preeent  rayne. 

tk/ewe  sticlces. 

a  nomlier  of  sticks*  (ffnyiitm  «  aXUtt), 
a  bondelt  of  stickes. 
the  worms  (n  hfte'), 
the  warm*, 
the  tease. 


*  The  sin  of  page  in  the  copy  befor*  the  present  writei 
(Brit.  Mus.  0. 17.  b.  8)  Is  94  by  6}  inches. 

t  Some  of  these  are  said  to  be  (rom  the  IVeneh  BiUe  of  A. 
Davodeau,  published  at  Geneva  earlier  in  the  same  year. 

t  Whittingham's  tranalaUon  is  included  in  Bagater'*  BnglUk 
Hexapla,  (rom  which  we  qaote  it. 
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A  few  peculiarities  of  spelling  may  be  noticed. 
The  desire  to  economize  space,  as  shown  in  the 
frequent  contractions,  even  of  short  words  like 
■m&'  (man),  't&'  (ran),  has  led  to  the  reduction 
of  double  consonants  and  diphthongs — in  many 
instances,  to  single  letters.  Thus  we  find  'delt,' 
'  hel,' '  wildemes,  '  confunded,' '  thoght,'  and  many 
more  of  a  like  kind. 

A  4to  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1570,  by  John  Crispin,  professes  to  be 
the  second  edition ;  but  Pocock  has  shown  that 
this  title  really  belongs  to  one  issued  at  Geneva  in 
folio  without  any  printer's  name,  the  OX  being 
dated  1662  and  the  NT  1561.  The  first  edition 
published  in  England  was  one  in  small  folio,  with 
Koman  type,  issued  in  1576  by  Richard  Barkar  {sic). 
An  edition  of  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  by 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was  prepared  for  binding  lip 
along  with  this.  Later  on,  in  1578,  we  find  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  somewhat  garbled,  printed  in 
the  same  volume  with  the  Genevan  Bible. 

No  other  change  need  be  noticed,  except  the 
partial  displacement  of  the  Genevan  IsT  by  a  fresh 
version,  made  in  1576,  by  Laurence  Tomson,  a 
private  secretary  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham. 
Tomson  closely  followed  Beza,  putting  '  that '  for 
the  ill*  Inr  which  Beza  had  rendered  the  Greek 
article.  Thus,  in  Jn  1',  we  have  *  that  Word '  for 
'the  Word.'  Tomson's  notes  were  more  pro- 
nouncedly Calvinistic  than  before.  His  NT  was 
often  bound  up  with  the  Genevan  OT,  and,  as  a 
separate  book,  ia  oaid  to  have  been  preferred  to 
the  other. 

>  tL  EuzARRBAH.— IIULBi^ojsa^Biblar-lt was 
.  i  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Eiuoicetlkan  bishops 
I*  shonld  ocqoiesoe  in  the  popularity  of  the  Genevan 
version.  Its  Calvinism,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Whitgift's  example^  later  on,  might  have  been 
tolerated  by  them,  bat  not  its'  hostility  to  their 
office.  Accordingly,  a  move  was  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  for  a  new  translation,  or  rather  for 
•  fresh  revision  of  that  contained  in  the  Great 
Bible.  The  steps  taken  can  be.followed,  with  fair 
certainty,  in  Uie  Parlear  Corretpondenee.  There  is 
extant  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  26,,  addressed  by  the 
archbishop  to  Sir  William  Cecil. '  This  is  referred, 
in  the  Calendar  of  State  Pajiers,  to  the  year  1566. 
But  if,  as  Pooook  snggeste,  it  diould  be  placed  a 
year  earlier,  it  wonld  present  to  us  one  of  the  first 
acts  in  the  proceedings.  For  in  this  letter  the 
aiehbishop  not  only  aoqnaints  Cecil  with  his  plans, 
but  asks  the  busy  statesman  (out  of  compliment, 
we  may  well  suppose)  to  undertake  some  portion  of 
tiie  translation.  The  general  principle  on  which 
the  work  was  to  be  carried  out,  was  for  certain 
books  to  be  assigned  to  individual  bishops,  or  other 
biblical  scholars,  who  shonld  work  on  the  text  of 
the  Great  Bible  as  their  basis,  and  transmit  their 
portions,  when  finished,  to  the  primate,  for  his 
nnal  revimon. 

The  defects  of  such  a  scheme  were  obvious. 
There  was  no  meeting  together  for  the  discussion 
of  various  renderings.  No  provision  was  made  to 
■ecnre  uniformity  m  style.  The  final  revision  to 
be  expected  from  one  with  so  much  business  on 
hand  as  Archbishop  Parker,  one  not  specially  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar,  and  one  who  had,  moreover, 
reserved  certain  books  as  his  own  particular  share, 
was  not  likely  to  be  thorough,  even  if  deputed 
in  part  to  other  learned  men.  Accordingly,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  traces,  of  haste,  if  not  of 
negligence,  in  the  work.  Thus  the  revision  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  was  despatched  by  Bishop 
Sandys  in  about  seven  weeks.  As  an  incentive  to 
diligence,  the  initials  of  each  contributor  were  to 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  books  undertaken  by 
him.   Comparing  these  with  a  list  sent  by  Parker 


to  Cecil,  Oct.  5th,  1568,*  we  can  identify  neaily 
all  the  workers  with  fair  certainty. 

AocoKUng  to  this  liat,  the  krchbiihop  hlmieU  undertocA, 
besidua  Pretaoe*  and  other  introductory  matter,  Oeneaia,  Era. 
diu,  Uatthew,  Mark,  and  2  Oor.-Hebrewa  inclusive.  Andrew 
Pierson,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  (a  oonjectunj  expanaioii, 
Bupported  by  Uie  initiala  A.  P.  0.,  of  the  single  word  '  Canto* 
arue '),  had  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Job,  and  Proverbs.  The  Biahco 
of  Exeter  (Wm.  Alley)  had  Deuteronomy.  The  Bishop  of  St. 
Davids  (Bo.  D*Ties)  had  Joshu»-£  Kings,  t  The  Bishop  a< 
Worcester  (Edwyn  Sandys)  had  S  and  4  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
Andrew  Feme,  Master  of  Peterhouse  and  Dean  of  Ely  (a  con- 
jectural inference,  like  the  former,  by  help  of  the  initials  A.  P. 
E.,  from  'Oantabrigia'X  bad  Eocaesiastee  and  Oantiolee.  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (John  Parkhurat)  shared  the  Apocryphal 
books  with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  (Wm.  Barlow).  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  (Rt.  Home)  had  Isaiah-Lamentations ;  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  OoTentry  (I.  Bentham)  taUns  the  rest  of  the 
Greater  Prophets.  The  Itinor  Prophets  fell  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Edmund  Qrindal).  The  Bishop  of  Peterl»rough  (Ed. 
Scambler)  took  Luke  and  John ;  the  Bishcn  of  Ely  (&.  Cox) 
Acta  and  Romans ;  the  Dean  of  Westminster  (Oabrlel  Ooodman) 
1  Corinthians ;  and  the  Bishop  of  IJi>oola(II.  BiilHngham)  the 
Oeneral  Epistles  and  the  Revelation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Pariter's  list  onits  the  Book  ol  Psalms. 
The  initials  appended  to  this  book  in  the  Khle  ItMlf  are  T.  B., 
supposed  by  Scrype  to  designate  Thomas  Beoon,  formerly  one 
of  (5ranmer's  cbqilalns,  afterwards  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
The  Psalms  had  in  fhct  been  originally  aarigned  to  Edmund 
Oeste,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  it  the  revised  rendering  had 
been  made  by  him  on  the  prinoiples  he  does  not  scruple  to 
avow.t  the  work  might  well  need  to  be  sent  on  to  some  other 
scholar  for  correction.  A  dilBcDlty  Is  also  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  initials  at  the  end  of  Daniel,  T.  0.  L.,  do  not  appear  to 
correspond  with  the' I.  Lioh.  and  Coveot.' of  the  list.  But  the 
explanation  of  Burnet  is  a  plausible  one,  that  Thomas  Bentham, 
Bishop  of  Uidifleld  and  (Coventry  (1S60-U80),  is  meant  in  both 
cases,  the  confodon  of  I.  and  T.  bong  easy ;  and  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  rign  bimsalf  'Covant.  and  UcIl,'  ravening  the 
usual  order. 

By  these  united  efforts  there  was  produced,  in 
1568,  from  the  press  of  Richard  Jugge,  dwelling 
in  St.  Paul's  Churohyard,  what  well  deserved  the 
designation  by  which  it  was  often  known,  '  the 
Bible  of  largest  volume.'  §  The  title  -  page  is  / 
chiefly  occupied  by  an  ornamental  border,  having 
within  it,  on  an  oblong  label  at  the  top,  '  The 
holie  Bible,'  ||  and  in  the  centre,  within  an  oval,  a 
portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth :  above  it,  the  royal 
arms ;  boieath,  in  three  lines,  the  text  Hon  me 
pudet  .  .  .  credmti  from  Ro  1>*.  The  next  three 
leaves  have  '  A  Preface  into  the  Bible  folowynge,' 
by  Archbishop  Parker.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  part 
of  the  seventh  leaves  are  taken  up  with  Cranmer's 
'  prologue  or  preface.'  Other  preliminary  matter 
follows,  extending  to  the  twenty -sixth  leaf.  Genesis , 
beginning  on  the  twenty-seventh.  One  interesting 

Somt  among  the  subjects,  treated  of  in  the  Intro- 
uction,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  this  Bible,  ia  the 
caution  to  ministers  against  heedlessly  reading 
aloud  words  or  phrases  which  might  sound  objec- 
tionable. Certain  '  semy  circles'  are  used  as  marks 
to  denote  what '  may  be  left  vnreod  in  the  publique 
reading  to  the  people.' V  This  scrupulousness,' 
which  would  have  satisfied  Selden,  might  well  have 
been  extended  to  the  designs  used  for  initial  let- 
ters ;  some  of  which  (notal^  that  at  the  beginning 
of  Hebrews  in  the  ed.  of  1672)  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Mttamorphote* 
than  for  an  English  Bible.  Besides  the  coppoplate 
engraving  of  Elizabeth  already  mentioned,  there 
is  one  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  the  beginning  of 
Joshua,  and  another  of  Sir  Wm.  Cecil  (to  represent 
king  David  ?)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bk.  of  Paalms. 

*  Printed  in  the  CknTMpeMbtMqT^fviUMop  i>ariw(Faifeu 

Society),  pp.  S36,  836. 
t  That  is,  2  Samuel 

t '  Where  in  the  New  Testament,'  he  writes  to  the  archbishop, 
'one  piece  of  a  Psalm  is  reported,  I  tnnslate  it  in  the  Psalm 
aooording  to  the  translation  thereof  in  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  avoiding  of  the  oltenoe  that  may  arise  to  the  people  upon 
diverse  tianslations.'— PorlMr  Comm.  p.  250. 

I  Id  the  copy  before  the  present  writer  (Brit.  Moi.  I.  •.  2)  the 
size  of  page  is  l&i  by  lOi  inches. 

I  Some  copies  have  the  additional  words :  '  conteyning  the 
olde  Testament  and  the  newe.* 

H  The  note  is  on  the  fifteenth  leaf,  rigaad  ■  1,  next  alter  the 
list  of '  taultes  escaped.' 
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The  '  other  perusal,'  of  which  Parker  had  assured 
Cecil  that  the  travail  of  the  Revisers  would  have 
the  benefit,  showed  itself  in  an  amended  edition, 
published  by  Jugge,  in  4to,  the  following  year, 
with  the  brief  title,  'The  holi  Bible.'  But  only 
neglieent  use  had  been  made  of  the  criticisms 
caOed  forth.  Some  interesting  specimens  of  these, 
by  a  schoolmaster  named  Laurence,  have  been 
fortunately  preserved  by  Strype,*  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  incorporated  in  the  edition  of 
1569  shows  strikingly  the  want  of  care  exercised. 
Two  examples  must  suttice.  In  Mt  28"  the  tra- 
ditional rendering  of  inept/jwovs,  namely  '  harmless,' 
had  been  retained.  Laurence  pointed  out  that 
'  careless '  (in  the  sense  of  securus)  was  rather  the 
word.  But  he  must  have  been  surprised  to  find 
himself  taken  so  literally  that  in  1569  the  render- 
ing appeared, '  We  will  make  you  careless.'  Again, 
in  Mt  21"  the  Revisers,  following  the  Great  Bible 
in  preference  to  the  Genevan,  had  rendered  rard- 
rxai"'  '  let  us  enjoy '  instead  of '  let  us  take '  (RV). 
Laurence  found  fault  with  this,  on  the  ground  that 
the  original  signiiied  'let  us  take  possession  or 
seysyn  (seizin)  upon.'  In  the  edition  of  1569,  and 
in  every  subsequent  one,  this  appeared  as  '  let  us 
season  upon  his  inheritance'  ('sease  on'  in  AV  of 
1611).t 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  matter  is  that, 
while  oorrections  (of  whatever  value)  were  freely 
admitted  into  the  second  edition  of  1569,  the  third 
of  1572  went  back  in  many  particulars  to  the  first. 
A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear.  For  brevity, 
the  editions  may  be  denoted  by  A,  B,  C. 

InOnSe^in  A  Amth  Isawoman  :  ' she  tedde ' ;  InB,  oorrectljr, 
aman :  'he  fedde;'  O  met  back  to  'she.'— In  Jg  fiio  A  reads, 
*  ye  that  dwell  by  Hladin '  (R  V  ■  that  sit  on  rich  carpets ') ; 
B  *ye  that  syt  vp pernios te  in  iudinnent' ;  O  goes  back  to  A. — 
In  Mt  1&>  A  has  *  by  the  gytt  that  [is  offered]  o(  me,  thou  ahalt 
be  helped':  B  'miat  gut  soeuer  sbold  haue  come  of  me'; 
0  fteet  with  A. — ^In  Lk  2^  A  has  '  and  this  first  taxioe  was 
made ' ;  B  *  this  taxing  was  the  first  and  executed  when,  etc. ; 
O  goes  back  to  A.— In  Ac  11  A  and  0  have  'O  Theophilus'j 
B  'deare  Theophilus.'— In  Ac  7**  A  and  0  have  '  I  haue  seene,  I 
baue  seene ' ;  B  *  I  haue  perfectly  Bens.'— Is  1  Ti  1>  A  has  *a 
natural  lonne';  B  *hl(ns«niaUsonn«';  0  goes  bock  to  A. 

The  edition  of  1572,  moreover,  exhibited  two 
versions  of  the  Psalms  in  parallel  columns  :  that  of 
the  Revisers  themselves,  and  that  from  the  Great 
Bible.  Many  subsequent  editions  appeared.  Dore 
(Oid  BiUet,  p.  239)  enumerates  nineteen  in  all, 
from  1668  to  1606  inclusive;  Pocock  seventeen, 
speaking  doubtfully  also  of  one  of  these,  as  never 
seen  by  him,  an  alleged  folio  of  1606.  The  British 
Museum  Catalogue  does  not  show  this  last,  nor  yet 
an  8vo  (includea  by  Dore)  of  1577. 

The  Bishops'  Bible  appears  never  to  have  received 
f  the  royal  sanction.  Parker,  indeed,  in  his  letter 
^  of  Oct.  5th,  1568,  before  quoted,  tried  to  procure, , 
throngh  Sir  Wm.  Cecil,  sn^  a  mark  of  recognition. 
'  The  printer,'  he  writes,  '  hath  honestly  done  bis 
diligence.  If  your  honour  would  obtain  of  the 
Queen's  Highness  that  this  edition  might  be 
licensed  and  only  commended  in  public  reading  in 
ohniches,  to  draw  to  one  uniformity,  it  were  no 
great  cost  to  the  most  parishes,  and  a  relief  to  him 
lor  his  great  duuges  sustained.'  But,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  apjjlicatioajKaa  unsuccessful.  Accord- 
ingly, the  claim  to  be  '  set  foorth  by  aucthoritee,' 
made  by  the  editions  of  1574  and  1575,  must  be 
referredT  to  the  sanction  of  Convocation,  given 
in  1571.  The  Constitutioru  and  Canons  Ecclesias- 
tical of  that  year  expressly  ordain  that  'every 
archbishop  and  bishop  should  have  at  his  house 
a  copy  of  the  holy  Biole  of  the  largest  volume  as 

•  I/\fe  0/  Parhtr,  ed.  1821,  vol.  Ui.  p.  258.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, with  much  probability,  that  the  Laurence  in  ques- 
tion,' a  man  in  those  times  of  great  fame  for  hi.s  knowledge  in 
the  Greek,'  was  Ihomas  lAwrence,  appointed  bead-master  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1508. 

t  See  Pooock's  art.  In  tbe  BOiSoffrapher,  toL  i.  p.  118,  where 
more  OTamplM  an  given. 


lately  printed  at  London.'  A  like  injunction  wai 
laid  upon  cathedrals;  and,  'as  far  as  it  could  be 
conveniently  done,'  upon  all  churches.* 

vlL  Roman  Catholic— It  was  not  likely  that 
English  Roman  Catliolics  should  continue  nnmoved 
W  this  untiring  work  in  translating  the  Bible. 
Every  fresh  version  made  by  schmars  of  the 
Reformed  Church  was  a  tacit  reflexion  on  them  for 
making  none.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  newly  founded  English 
College  at  Douai,  that  this  reproach — so  far  as 
they  admitted  it  to  be  a  reproach — should  be 
wiped  away.  The  moving  spirit  in  this  under- 
taking, as  in  the  foundation  of  the  college  itself, 
was  Dr.  William  Allen,t  made  cardinal  afterwards 
in  1587.  But  the  actual  work  of  making  the  new 
translation  devolved  almost  entirely  on  Dr.  Gregory 
Martin,  a  native  of  Maxfield  in  Sussex,  who  had 
been  one  of  Sir  Thomas  White's  &st  batch  of 
students  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1557. 
Having  chosen  to  forsake  Oxford  for  Donai,  he 
was  made  by  Allen  the  teaclier  of  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  literature  there.J  Dr.  William  Reynolds, 
formerly  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Richard  Bristow, 
a  Worcester  man,  and  others,  took  a  share  in  the 
work  of  revision.  . 

Amid  such  circomstanoes,  recalling  in  some 
measure  the  origin  of  the  Genevan  version,  the 
translation  known  as  the  Rhemes  and  Dovay  took  - 
its  rise.  The  entire  Bible  appears  to  have  been 
ready  for  issue  together.  But,  owing  to  want  of 
funds,  a  portion  only  could  be  published  at  a  time. 
The  NT  was  properly  given  the  preference,  and 
appeared  in  1682  with  the  following  title : — 

'  The  I  New  Testament  I  of  lesvs  Christ,  trans] 
lated  faithfvlly  intoEnglisn  |  ovtof  the  authentical 
Latin,  according  to  the  oest  corlrected  copies  of  the 
same,  diligently  conferred  vvitn  {  the  Greeke  and 
other  editions  in  diners  languages :  with  |  Argu- 
ments of  bookes  and  chapters,  annotajtions,  and 
other  necessarie  helpes,  for  the  better  vnderjstand- 
ing  of  the  text,  and  specially  for  the  discouerie  of 
the  Corrvptions  of  diuers  late  translations,  and 
for  I  deering  the  Controversies  in  religion,  of  these 
dales. — In  the  English  College  of  Rhemes.  .  .  . 
Printed  at  Rhemes  |  by  John  Fogny  |  1682  |  cmm 
privilegio.' 

The  volume  is  in  a  convenient  4to  sise,§  printed 
in  clear-cut  Roman  type,  no  Uack  letter  being 
used.  In  some  respects  the  arrangement  of  the 
RV  is  anticipated.  The  text  is  broken  up  into 
paragraphs,  not  verses.  But  the  verse  numeration 
18  given  in  the  inner  margin,  an  obelus  being  pre- 
fixed to  the  beginning  of  each  verse.  Quotations 
from  the  OT  are  printed  in  italics.  At  the  head 
of  each  chapter  is  an  'Argument,'  and  'Annota- 
tions '  at  the  end. 

Of  the  preliminaiy  Miatter,  the  long  Preface  to 
the  Reader,  occupying  leaves  a  ii-c  iv,  well  merits 
attention.  The  writers  address  tnemselves  to  three 
special  points :  (1)  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  vernacular,  and,  in  particular, 
into  English ;  (2)  the  reasons  why  the  present 
version  is  inadeftt>m  the  Vulgate ;  (3)  the  pnnciples 
on  which  the  translators  have  proceeded.  They 
do  not  publish  their  translation  'vpon  erroneous 
opinions  of  necessitie  that  the  holy  scriptures 
should  alwaies  be  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  that 
they  ought  or  were  ordained  of  God  to  be  read 

*  Oaidwell,  SynodaUa,  i.  IIS. 

t  Allen  was  bom  in  1532  at  Boasall  In  Lancaibire ;  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1547.  He  founded  tbe  seminary  at 
Uouai  in  1568,  and  removed  with  it  to  Bhebns  in  1578,  when 
disturbancea  iii  Flanders  made  Oouai  unaale.   He  died  at  Bomt 

in  1594. 

J  See  the  art.  by  Thompson  Ooonper  In  the  Diet.  <J  Nat. 
Biography.  Martin  and  Bnstow  1x>tn  died  of  consumption  at  a 
comparatively  early  age. 

t  In  the  copy  before  the  present  writer  (Brit.  Uui.  1008.  &  D) 
the  page  measures  i4  by  6i  Incha*. 
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indifferently  of  all  ...  .  bnt  vpon  special  con- 
rideration  of  the  present  time,  state  and  condition 
of  our  country.'  Holy  Church,  while  not  en- 
couraging, had  not  absolutely  forbidden  such 
versions.  TJsin^  the  freedom  thujs  left,  divers 
learned  Cathohcs,  since  Luther's  revolt,  had 
idready  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  mother 
tongues  of  various  nations  of  Europe ;  yet  still 
repudiating  the  notion  that  all  people  alike  might 
indifferently  read,  expound,  and  talk  of  them. 
^That  the  Latin  Vulgate  should  have  been  taken 
as  the  basis  of  their  work,  in  preference  to  any 
Greek  teA,  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  its 
antiquity,  of  its  freedom  from  the  discrepancies 
visible  in  MSS  of  the  Greek,  and  of  its  having 
been  defined  aa  exclusively  authentic  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  IJsnally  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Vulgate  agreed  with  the  received  text  of  the 
Greek ;  and  where  that  was  not  so  it  would  prob- 
ably be  found  in  accord  with  readings  relegated  to 
the  margin,  but  not  necessarily  of  less  authority 
on  that  account.  The  issue,  we  think,  within  ten 
years  of  the  date  of  this  Preface,  of  the  Sixtine 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1590,  and  the  Clementine 
in  1592,  with  the  momentous  corrections  of  '  preli 
vitia,'  as  Bellarmin  called  them,*  must  have  been 
a  shock  difficult  for  these  apologists  to  withstand. 

As  regards  the  style  ot  their  translation,  the 
Rhemists  profess  to  have  had  one  sole  object  in 
view.  This  was,  without  partiality  and  without 
lichee,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Vulgate  with 
the  least  possible  change  of  form:  'continually 
keeping  ourselves  as  near  as  is  possible  to  oar  text, 
and  to  the  very  words  and  phrases  which  by  long 
use  are  made  venerable  .  .  .  Tnot  doubting]  that 
all  sorts  of  Catholic  readers  will  in  short  time  think 
that  familiar  which  at  the  first  may  seem  strange.' 
In  carrying  out  this  principle  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  lelioitoos  phrases  and  tnms  of  expression 
should  be  hit  upon  in  the  course  of  a  long  work. 
•A  palpable  mount'  (He  12")  is  better  than  'the 
mount  that  might  be  touched '  of  the  AV.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  James  alone  it  is  to  the  Rhemish 
version  tuat  we  owe '  upbraideth  not '  (v.'j, '  nothing 
doubting '  (v.'),  •  the  engrafted  word '  (v.*"), '  bridleth 
not '  (v.*").  t  As  Plumptre  has  pointed  out,  so  great 
an  authority  as  Bacon  {Of  the  Pacification  ^  the 
Church)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  Rhemists 
for  having  restored  'charitj'  to  the  place  from 
which  Tindale  had  ousted  it  in  favour  of  'love.' 
In  particular,  the  doseness  with  which  Uie  trans- 
lators kept  to  the  Vnljgate  helped  to  save  them 
from  that  needless  variation  in  the  rendering  of 
the  same  or  cognate  words,  which  u  an  nndoubted 
blemish  in  the  AV.  Thns,  while  SucatoOr  is  cor- 
rectly rendered  in  our  version  'to  justify,'  SUaun 
and  Siicaioaini  aie  more  often  than  not  represented 
by  ' righteous '  and  ' righteousness. 'J  Once  more, 
the  antif^nity  of  the  MSS  from  which  the  Vulgate 
tnmslation  was  made  causes  its  readings  at  times 
to  accord  with  the  results  of  the  highest  critical 
scholarship.  It  will  follow  that  the  Rhemish 
version  occasionally  comes  nearer  oar  RV  than 
does  that  of  king  James.  Thus  in  Mt  5^  the 
clauses,  interpolated  from  the  parallel  passage  in 
St.  Luke,  which  find  no  place  in  the  RV^  are 
partially  omitted  in  the  Rhemish.  So,  too,  this 
latter  agrees  with  the  RV  in  readinir  '  Christ '  for 
•God'inlPS". 

But,  when  every  allowance  of  the  kind  is  made, 
the  fact  remains  that,  to  ordinary  English  readers, 
the  translation  in  question  must  often  nave  seemed 
one  into  an  unknown  tongue.   What  else  could 

*  See  the  nuanges  quoted  by  Westcott  in  hla  utidi*  co  ■  Hm 
Volnte'  in  Smith's  DB,  voL  iil.  pp.  1708, 1707. 

t  See  Houlton,  n.  187,  where  more  examples  are  siren. 

t  See  an  artiule  la  Th*  Month,  June  1897,  pp.  678,  679.  The 
writer  appear*  to  thinic  that  xuptrn^inurti.ln  Ao  I*",  should 
be  translatsd '  hj  imposition  ot  handa' 


have  been  thought  of  such  specimens  as  these  t 
'I  wil  not  drinke  of  the  generation  of  the  vine* 
(Lk  22");  'the  passions  of  this  time  are  not 
condigne  to  the  glorie  to  come'  (Ro  8") ;  ' For  our 
wrestung  is  .  .  .  against  Princes  and  Potestats, 
against  the  rectors  of  the  world  of  this  darkenee, 
Sigainst  the  spirituals  of  wickedness  in  the  celestials 
(Eph  6");  'But  he  exinanited  himself'  (Ph  V)t 
'  Vet  are  the^  turned  about  with  a  litUe  steme, 
whither  the  violence  of  the  director  wil '  ( Ja  3*)  ?  * 

In  1593  the  English  College  returned  from  Rheims 
to  their  old  quarters  at  Douai,  and  completed  their 
biblical  labours  by  the  issue,  in  1609  and  1610,  of 
two  volumes,  containing  the  OT  and  Apocrypha. 
In  size,  type,  and  general  execution,  they  closely  re- 
semble the  volume  of  the  NT  published  nearly  thirty 
years  before.  The  title  is:  'The  I  Holie  Bible  | 
Faithfvlly  trans-jlated  into  English,  |  ovt  of  the 
avtlienti<»Ll  |  Latin  |  Diligently  conferred  with  the 
Hebrew,  Greeke,  |  and  other  Editions  in  diners 
languages.  |  With  Ar^vments  of  the  Bookes,  and 
Cliapters  :  |  Annotations  :  Tables  :  and  other 
helpes,  I  for  better  vnderstanding  of  the  text :  for 
discouerie  of  |  oorrvptions  in  some  late  transla- 
tions: and  I  for  clearing  controversies  in  Religion.  | 
....  Printed  at  Doway  by  Lavrence  Kellam,  J  at 
the  eigne  of  the  holie  Lambe.  |  M.DC.IZ.'  The  nrst 
volume  extends  to  the  end  of  Job.  The  second 
volume,  bearinj;  »  similar  title,  and  the  date 
H.DC.X.,  comprises  from  Psalms  to  4  Esdras.  A 
preface  to  '  the  right  welbeloved  English  Reader ' 
goes  over  much  the  same  ground  as  that  prefixed 
to  the  Rhemes  NT,  bnt  more  cursorily,  being  only 
about  half  the  length  of  the  other.  The  hindrances, 
which  had  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  work,  had 
all  proceeded  from  '  one  general  cause,  our  poore 
estate  in  banishment.'  The  arguments  for  trans- 
lating from  the  Vnlj^te  are  re-stated.  The  reten- 
tion of  Latinisms,  or  oiiginal  forms  of  words,  is 
defended.  If  RngliBh  Protestants  keep  '  Sabbath,' 
'  Ephod,' '  Pentecost,' '  Proselyte,'  and  the  like,  why 
not '  Prepuce,'  '  Pasoh,'  '  Azimes,'  'Breadesof  Pro- 
position, '  Holocaust,'  and  others  of  the  same  kind  ? 

This  uncompromising  principle  gradually  gave 
way.  In  1749-50,  and  a^in  in  17^-4,  editions  of 
the  Doway  OT  and  the  Khemes  NT,  each  edition 
in  five  vols.  12mo,  were  published  by  Richard 
Challoner,  Bishop  of  Debra,  in  partilmt,  with  the 
assistance  of  William  Green,  afterwards  President 
of  the  College  at  Douai,  and  Walton,  afterwards 
Vicar  Apostolio  of  the  northern  district  of  England.t 
As  thus  revised,  it  is  substantially  the  version  used 
at  the  present  da^  by  English-speaking  Roman 
Catholics.  InCardinal  Wiseman's  opinion, 'though 
Challoner  did  well  in  altering  many  too  decided 
Latinisms,  he  weakened  the  language  considerably 
bv  destroying  inversion  .  .  .  and  by  the  insertion 
of  particles  where  not  needed.'  t 

The  nature  and  extent  of  these  changes  mav  be 
judged  of  by  a  comparison  of  a  few  passages  from 
the  older  and  newer  versions,  side  hy  side  with  the 
RV  of  1885:— 


1«I»-U. 


1886. 


1788-4. 

8  K(28181l>Ada>     Adeodatnsthssoa  Elhanan  the  sob 

datustheaonneotttM  of  Forrest  an  sm-  otJaare-oregim}. .. 
Foreetabroderar . . .  btoiderar  .  .  . 

*  See  now  especially  J.  O.  Oarleton,  Tlie  Part  <tf  Rhtbm  in 
tA<  Making  «S  Iht  Bnglith  BOU.   Ozf.  1902. 

t  See  the  art.  on  'Challoner'  by  Thompson  Cooper  in  the 
Diet,  aj  Sat.  Biography.  Challoner  was  born  at  Leweo  in  1691, 
and  died  in  1781.  Uia  parents  were  Protestant  dissenters. 
But,  loainj;  his  father  in  intancy,  he  was  brought  up  in  Roman 
Catholio  {amilies,  and  sent  to  Douai  in  1701. 

t  Cotton,  Rhtna  and  Datcay,  p.  49  n.,  specifies,  as  an 
additional  fault,  Challoner's  excessive  fondness  for  'tliat' 
equivalent  to  '  who,' '  whom,' '  which.' 

}  Oregim,  'weavers'  (thought  by  Kennioott  to  be  a  tran- 
scriber's insertion  from  the  latter  end  of  the  verse),  evidently 
suggested  the  polymitariut, '  I>roderer,'  of  the  Vulgate.  Want 
of  space  forbid* any  attomptata  oommentaiy  on  these  passagea 
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UOS-IO. 


1763-4. 


1885. 


t  E*  [Neh]  01'  and  and  wt  tiia  head  and  appointed  a 

tana  the  head  to  to  return  to  their  captain  to  return 

vetume  to  their  *er-  bondage.  to  their  bondage 

■itude.  (marg.). 

Job  281*  and  hi*  and  hie  artful  hand  Hi*  hand  hath 

hand  being  the  mid-  liath  brought  forth  pierced  the  awitt 

wife,  the    winding  the   winding  eer-  mpent 

•eipent  i*  brought  pent, 
forth. 


P8«7(68]U-M  The 
monntane  of  Ood  a 
tat  mountane.  A 
inountane  crudded 
M  cheeee,  a  fatte 
mountane.  Why 
■uppoee  you  crudded 
luouiitanee? 


The  mountain  of 
Ood  i*  a  fat  moun- 
tain. A  bardled 
mountain,  a  fat 
mountain.  Why 
auspect  ye  eurdied 
mountaiiu? 


A  mountain  of 
Ood  is  the  moun- 
tain of  Baatian ;  An 
high  mountain  i* 
the  mountain  of 
Badian.  Why  look 
ye  aslcance,  ye  lilgh 
mountainsT 


Jer  609*  Therefore  Therefore  ihall  Therefore  the 
iludl  the  dragon*  dragon*  dwell  there  wild  heaita  of  the 
dwel  with  the  fooliah  with  the  flg-faun*.  deaert  with  ttie 
murderen.  wolre*  (Heb. '  howl- 

taigcreature*')>haU 
dwell  there. 

The  free  manner  in  which  Challoner  borrowed 
from  the  AV  (itself  enriched  by  earlier  borrowings 
from  the  Rhemes  and  Doway  version)  has  been 
often  remarked.  A  few  verses  will  soiSce  in 
illustration. 

Bo  SU  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  thla  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Uie  glory  to  come,  that 
shall  1m  revealed  in  us. 

Eph  8>^  For  our  wrestling  is  not  tgainst  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities  and  power* ;  against  the  rulers  of  the 
world  of  this  darkness ;  against  the  spirits  of  wickedness  in  the 


high  places. 
PhSe-'Wh 


'  Who  being  In  the  form  of  Ood  thought  it  not  robtwiy 
(o  be  equal  with  Ooa :  But  debased  himself  .  .  . 

He  18><  And  do  not  forget  to  do  good  and  to  impart ;  for  by 
neb  saorttcss  Ood's  tSToiir  is  obtahied. 

"viii.  The  'Authorized.'— The  so-called  Autho- 
rized Vtffrion  of  jP/  L  na3  its  origin  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  held  on  Jan.  14th,  Idth,  aSfd  isth, 
1604.  On  the  second  of  these  days,  one  <>f  the  four 
representatives  of  the  Puritan  party,  Dr.  John 
Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College, 
Oxtord,  a  learned  and  temperate  divine,  '  moved 
His  Majesty  that  there  might  be  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible,'  *  alleginK  in  support  of  his  request 
the  presence  of  many  laults.  in  the  existing  ones. 
It  is  not  likely  that  much  would  have  come  of  the 
motion,  but  for  its  happening  to  chime  in  with  the 
mood  of  the  king.  The  caustic  remark  of  Ban- 
croft, Bishop  of  London,  that  'if  every  man's 
humour  should  be  followed,  there  would  be  no  end 
of  translating,'  probablv  indicates  the  spirit  in 
which  the  proposal  would  have  been  received  by 
his  party  generally.  -But,  while  they  were  content 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  James  was  thinking  out  his 
plans  for  carrying  Dr.  Reynolds'  suggestion  into 
effect.  By  July  of  that  year  we  find  nim  writing 
to  the  BijBhop  of  London,  informing  him  that  he 
had  made  oat  a  list  of  fifty-four  learned  divines, 
to  whom  the  work  he  had  at  heart  might  be  suit- 
ably entrusted.  He  also  drew  up,  foH>he  guidance 
of  tne  workers,  a  paper  of  instructions,  too  long  to 
be  given  here  in  full,t  but  containing  some  sensible 
rules.  In  this  he  requires  the  bishops  to  see  that 
provision  be  made,  where  necessary,  for  those  en- 
gaged on  the  task  of  translation,  itie  king's  letter, 
dated  July  22nd,  1604,  was  communicated  by  Bishop 
Bancroft  $  to  his  brother  prelates  on  the  31st.  In 
this  letter  king  James  speaks  of  having  already 

*  Sum  and  SubKanot  of  th*  Con/erenee  ...  by  William 
Barlow,  dean  of  Chester,  reprinted  In  Cardwell'i  UUtory  <tf 
CmStrmoa,  ii.  187, 188. 

t  It  may  be  seen  in  Cardwell's  Doaumenlary  Atmalt,  ed. 
1844,  pp.  14S,  146. 

;  Bancroft  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  at  the 
latter  end  of  1604.  wliitgitt  having  died  in  Februanr  of  that 
year,  Bat  croft  disobarged  in  tlie  interval  aome  of  the  archi- 
cpisGOpal  luties. 


ap]iointed  '  certain  learned  men,  to  the  number  of 
four  and  fifty,  for  the  translating  of  the  Bible.' 
But,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  scbfeme  did 
not  come  into  opertftion  <ill  1607-  Possibly  the 
death  of  some  of  those  selected,  or  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  others,  may 
nave  caused  the  delay.  However,  by  1607  all  was 
in  working  order.  A  list,  of  the  companies  of 
revisers  was  issued,  together  with  a  paper  of  rules 
to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
Bancroft,  no  doubt,  had  a  hand  in  drawing  up  botii 
these  documents.  The  most  important  of  the  rules 
were  the  following :  * —  ' 

I.  The  ordinar}-  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
*tbe  Bishops'  Bible,'  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altered  as  the  truth  of  the  original  will  permit. 
III.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  videlicet,  tb* 
word  'church'  not  to  be  tmuslatea  'congregmoo,' 
etc 

VL  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  lie  afBxed,  but  only  tor  the 
explanation  of  the  Hsbrew  or  Greek  words  .  .  . 
TIIL  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the 
same  chapter  or  chapters,  and  having  translated  or 
amended  them  sevenuly  by  himself,  where  he  thinketti 

food,  all  to  meet  together,  confer  wtiat  they  havs 
one,  and  agree  tor  their  parts  what  shall  stand. 
As  each  company  Huished  one  hook,  they  were  to  send  it  to 
the  other  companies  tor  their  careful  consideration.  Where 
doubts  prevailed  as  to  any  passage  of  special  oltscurity,  letters 
were  to  be  sent  to  *  any  learned  man  in  the  land '  tor  lus  judg- 
ment. Finally,  *  three  or  tour  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave 
divines  in  either  of  the  universities,  not  employed  in  translat- 
ing,' were  to  be  *  overseen  of  the  translations  a*  well  Hebrsw  a* 
Greek.' 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  mooh  more  efi'ectual 
were  the  provisions  made  for  securing  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  in  the  work  than  those  deviaed 
by  Parker  and  his  coadjutors  for  the  Bishopa' 
Bible. 

The  lists  of  translators  which  have  been  pre- 
served offer  some  difficulties.  The  king,  in  his 
letter  before  referred  to,  speaks  of  the  workers 
appointed  as  numbering  fifty-four.  Burnet's  list, 
wuich  be  obtained  from  the  papers  of  one  of  th^- 
company  engaged  in  the  work,  gives  only  forty- 
seven  names.  The  discrepancy  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  death  of  members  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lively,  who  died  in  May  1605),  or  some  of  the 
other  changes  to  be  looked  for  in  a  period  of  three 
years.  Wood  supplies  two  additional  names — those 
of  Dr.  John  Aglionby,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Button,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church.  Others  may  still  remain  to  be  discovered.t  , 

The  entire  body  was  divided  into  six  groups  or 
companies,  of  which  two  held  their  meetings  at 
Westminster,  two  at  Cambridge,  and  two  at 
Oxford.  Some  uncertainty  being  aillowed  for,  the 
lists  ate  as  follows : — 

nUT  WlWMlSSlia  OOHrAKT. 

(6<n<f<*— S  KiMffy 

(I)  Dr.  Iianoelot  Andrewes,  Dean  of  Westminster ;  Master  o( 
Pembroke  Hall,  Catnb.,  I68»-ie05 ;  Bishop  of  Wfaichester,  iei»- 
26.  <2)  Dr.  John  Overall,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  Master  of  St. 
Catherine's  Hall,  Comb.,  1698-1607 ;  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
1696-1607 !  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1818-9.  (3)  Dr.  Hadrian  k 
Saravia,  beat  known  as  the  friend  of  Hooker ;  b.  at  Hesdin  ia 
Artois,  1681 ;  mode  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  1682 ;  in- 


<  They  will  lie  found  in  Cardwell's  ^ynodofta,  ed.  1844,  ii.  pp. 
145,  146.  Cardwell  took  them  from  Burnet,  who  '  himself  took 
his  list  from  a  copy  lielonging  originally  to  Bishop  Ravis.' 

t  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton  has  kindly  referred  the  present  writer  to 
Clark's  Rtguter  of  the  Univ.  tfOcfford  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.  1897,  IL 
141),  where  a  dispensation  from  the  statutable  exercises  for  the 
degree  of  D.D.  Is  granted  to  Arthur  Lakes,  14th  May  1606, 
'  because  engaged  on  the  translation  of  the  NT  in  London.' 
Arthur  Lake,  or  Lakes,  was  at  this  time  Master  of  St.  Cross,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  A  shnilar  dispensation,  for  a 
like  reason,  dated  6th  May  1605,  is  granted  to  John  Harmar.  In 
the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  under  11th  Apr. 
lea'i,  mention  is  made  by  Bishop  Bilson,  writing  to  Sir  Thoms* 
Lake,  Sec.  of  State,  of  Dr.  George  Ryves,  Warden  of  New  College, 
as  a  translator.  This  ret.  also  we  owe  to  Mr.  Cotton.  Tba 
names  of  Lakes  and  Ryves  ai«  new.  The  three  dates  given  ars 
interesting  as  furnishing  evidence  that  some  of  the  translatota 
at  least,  had  got  to  work  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1605. 
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corpora  ted  D.D.  «t  Oxford,  1690 ;  Prebendary  o(  OanUrburr, 
169S ;  d.  1618.  (4)  Dr.  Richard  Gierke,  Fellow  of  Cbrist's  Ooll., 
Oambridee ;  one  ol  the  aix  preacher*  at  Canterbury,  1602 ;  d. 
1634.  (6)  Dr.  John  Leifleld,  or  LajtSeld,  Fellow  of  Trln.  Coll., 
Camb.,  1686-1603 ;  '  Lector  bnguae  Orwae,'  1693;  Rector  of  St 
Clement  Danes,  1601-17 :  d.  1617.  Noted  (or  bii  skill  in  archi- 
tecture (Collier,  Eeet.  Hitt.  ed.  1862,  vU.  837).  (6)  Dr.  Robert 
Teigh,  or  Tigbe,  Archdeacon  o(  Middlesex,  1601 ;  incorporated 
at  Oxford  from  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  where  be  graduated  in 
1682 ;  d.  1616.  (7)  '  Mr.  Burleigh,'  probably  Dr.  Francis  Burley, 
one  M  the  earliest  Fellows  of  King  James's  College  at  Cbelsem. 
(S)  'Mr.  King,' probably  Oeolfrey  King,  Fellow oi  King's OolL, 
Cambridge ;  succeeded  Dr.  Robert  Spalding  as  Regius  iTotessor 
of  Hebrew,  1607.  (0)  '  Mr.  Thompson,'  taken  to  be  Richard 
Tbomjpson,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  called,  from  the  land  of 
his  birth,  Dutch  Thompson ;  the  Mend  of  Cosaubon  and 
Scaliger.  (10)  'Mr.  Beadwell,'  taken  In  like  manner  to  be 
William  BedweU,  scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford,  1641 :  Hector  of 
St.  Ethelbuisa'i,  Biahopsgate  Street,  1601 ;  tutor  of  Pooock. 

Fan  Oahbudok  Coufaht. 

(1  Clmn.—E<xUi!iatta). 

<11)  Edward  Lively,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  1S72-8;  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  1676  d.  1605.  (12)  Dr.  John  Richard- 
son, successively  Master  of  Peterhouse,  1600,  and  Trinity,  1615  ; 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  1607-17 ;  previously  Fellow  of 
EnimanueL  (IS)  Dr.  Laurenoe  Choderton,  first  Master  of  Em- 
manuel Coll.,  1684-1622;  previously  Fellow  of  Christ's  CoU. 
One  of  the  four  Puritan  representatives  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference.  (14)  Frands  Dillingham,  Fellow  of  Christ's  Coll., 
1681.  Praised  tor  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  (15)  Thomas  Harri- 
son, Vioe- Master  of  Trin.  Coll.,  1611-31.  (16)  Dr.  Roger 
Andrewes,  brother  of  the  bishop.  Master  of  Jesus  Coll.,  1618-32. 

(17)  Dr.  Robert  Spalding,  FeUow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  1693 ;  suc- 
ceeded Lively  as  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  1606;  d.  1607  f. 

(18)  Dr.  Andrew  Byng,  Fellow  (?)  of  Peterhouse;  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  1608.  About  1606  a  stall  in  the  cathednl 
church  of  York  to  be  kept  for  him  ;  d.  1661. 

FnsT  OxFOBD  Courjkin. 

iltatah—Haiaehi). 

(19)  Dr.  John  Harding,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  lGBl-8 
and  IflOI-lO ;  Canon  of  Lincoln,  1604 ;  President  of  Magdalen 
Coll.,  1007  ;  d.  1610.  (20)  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  or  Re.vnold8,  Dean 
of  Unooln,  1693  ;  President  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  1598 ;  d.  1607. 
His  share  In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  lias  been  already 
mentioned.  (21)  Dr.  Thomas  Holland,  Fellow  of  Balliol,  1678 ; 
Begins  Professor  of  Divinity,  16SS ;  Rector  of  Exeter  Coll.,  1692 ; 
d.  1612.  (22)  Dr.  Richard  lOlbye,  Rector  of  Lincoln  CkiU.,  1690 ; 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Oathedial,  1601 ;  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  1610 ;  d.  1620.  j^)  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  student  of  Corpus 
Christi  Coll.,  about  1668,  afterwards  of  Brasenose ;  Canon  of 
Exeter,  1596-9;  Bishop  of  Oloucester,  1612-24;  d.  1624.  To 
him,  along  with  Bishop  Bilson,  the  final  revision  of  the  work 
was  entrusted,  and  he  wrote  the  Preface.  (24)  Dr.  Richard 
Brett,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Coll.,  1586 ;  Rector  of  Qualnton,  Bucks, 
169S ;  d.  1637.  Praised  as  an  Orientalist.  (26)  Mr.  Richard 
f^ftirclough,  scholar  of  New  Coll.,  lo7U;  incoiporated  at  0am- 
bridge,  1681 ;  Rector  of  Bucknell,  Oxon,  1692. 

BnoHD  OAHSaiDOl  CteMPaKT. 

(Tht  Apocrypha). 

(26)  Dr.  John  Dnport,  FeUow  of  Jesus  Coll.;  ISSO;  Master, 
1590;  Prebendary  of  Ely,  1609;  d.  1617.  (27)  Dr.  William 
Branthwait,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel,  1684 ;  deputy  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divhiity;  Master  of  Caius  CdO.,  1607;  d.  1620. 
(28)  Dr.  Jeremiah  BadcUSe,  Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL  (29)  Dr. 
Samuel  Ward,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  DivinitT,  1628;  Master 
of  Sidney  Sussex  (3oU.,  1610.  Had  pievionsly  oeen  sdiolar  of 
Christ's  and  Fellow  of  EmmanueL  One  of  tne  English  repre- 
ientativee  at  the  Synod  of  Dort :  d.  1648.  (30)  Mr.  Andrew 
Downes,  FeUow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  1671 ;  Regius  Professor  of 
Orsek,  1685-1628 ;  d.  1628.  He  corresponded  In  Greek  with 
Casaubon.  (31)  Mr.  John  Bois,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  ColL, 
1680 ;  Greek  Lecturer,  1684-96 ;  Prebendary  of  Ely,  1616.  When 
the  Apocrypha  was  finished,  he  joined  the  first  Cambridge 
company  at  their  argent  request.  (32)  Roliert  Ward,  of  King's 
Coll.,  Prebendaiy  of  Chichester ;  Rector  of  Bishop^*  Waltham, 
Hampshire. 

SsooKD  Oxrou  OOHPAirr. 

(fioipeU,  Aett,  Rnelatim). 

(83)  Dr.  Thomas  Ravis,  Dean  of  Christ  Ohuich,  1B96-16D6 ; 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  1606 ;  of  London,  1607 ;  d.  1608.  (84)  Dr. 
George  Abbot,  Master  of  university  Coll.,  1697 ;  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, 1600;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1611-33;  d.  1633. 
ai}  Dr.  Richard  Edes,  student  of  Christ  dhurch,  1671 ;  Dean  of 
Worcester,  1697 ;  d.  1604.  As  he  died  thus  early,  some  have 
thought  that  Dr.  James  Montage,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
Deanery,  was  the '  Mr.  Dean  of  Worcester '  in  Burnet's  list.  Wood 
fives,  in  place  of  Edes,  Dr.  John  Aglionby,  wbo  was  Principal 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  1601 ;  d.  1610.  (38)  Vr.  Oilee  Thompson, 


*  The  Cambridge  Calendar  (unofficial)  give*  1580.  A  touch- 
ing picture  of  the  close  of  this  great  scho&'s  life — inferior  as  a 
Hebraist  to  Pocook  alone— is  reproduced,  from  a  contemponuy 
taneral  sennon,  in  Cooper's  Athttut  Cantab. 


matric.  bom  Oniveisity  Coll.,  1675 ;  Fellow  of  AH  Souls',  1680 ' 
Dean  of  Windsor,  1602:  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  IRll ;  d.  1612 
(37)  Sir  Henry  Bavile,  Warden  of  Merton  Coll.,  1685  ;  Provost 
of  Eton,  1696 :  editor  of  St.  Chiysostom,  1010-18 ;  founder  ol 
the  Savilion  Choirs  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy ;  d.  1622. 
(88)  Dr.  John  Perrinne,  or  Feme,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
1576  ;  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  1597-1616 ;  Canon  of  Chmt 
Church,  1604-16 ;  d.  1816.  (89)  •  Dr.  Ravens,'  assumed  to  be 
Dr.  Ralph  Ravens,  Fellow  of  St  John's  Ooll. ;  Rector  of  Great 
Easton,  Essex,  1606:  d.  1616.  In  his  stead  Wood  gives  the 
name  of  Dr.  Leionard  Button,  Canon  of  Ohiist  Church.  (40)  Dr. 
John  Harmar,  Fellow  of  New  College;  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  1685-90;  Head-ilaster  of  Windiester,  1588-95;  Warden 
of  Winchester,  1596-1613 ;  d.  1818. 


Wi 
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(41)  Dr.  William  Barlow,  FeUow  of  Trinity  HaU,  OMnbridge, 
1690 ;  Dean  of  Chester,  1602-6 ;  Bishop  of  Unooln,  1608-13 ; 
d.  1013.  (42)  'Dr.  Hutchinson,'  taken  to  be  Mr.  WiUiom 
Hutchinson,  of  St.  John's  ColL.  Oxford ;  Archdeacon  of  St 
Albans,  1581 ;  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  1589;  d.  1616.  (43)  Dr. 
John  Spenser,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  Co\\.,  Oxford,  1CU7- 
14 ;  Chaplain  to  James  i.,  and  FeUow  of  Chelsea  College ;  d. 
1614.  (44)  Dr.  Roger  Fenton,  FeUow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  1590 ;  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's, 
1609;  d.  1616.  (45)  "Mr.  Rabbet'  Identified  with  Michael 
Kabbet,  B.A.,of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1576;  Incorporated  at 
Oxford,  1584 ;  Rector  of  St  Tedast's,  1604-17  ;  d.  1630.  (4(i)  '  Mr. 
Sanderson,'  identified  In  like  manner  with  Thomas  Sanderson, 
Fellow  of  Balltol,  1586 ;  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  1606-14 ; 
Canon  of  St  Paul's,  1611 ;  d.  1614?.  (47)  Mr.  WUUam  Dakins, 
FeUow  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  1H4 ;  Pntesaor  of  Divinity 
in  Gresham  CoU.,  1604 ;  d.  1607. 

With  such  machinery  prepared,  the  work  went 
on  apace.  From  an  expression  in  the  Translators' 
Preface  we  may  infer  that  their  task  took  some- 
thing less  than  three  years  in  completion.  (3on- 
trasting  their  own  lalioura  with  those  bestowed 
on  the  Septuagint  version,  finished,  according  to 
tradition,  in  seventy-two  days,  they  say,  'The 
work  hath  not  been  huddled  up  in  seventy-two 
days,  but  hath  cost  the  workmen,  as  light  as  it 
seemeth,  the  paina  of  twice  seven  times  seventy- 
two  days  and  more.'  Of  the  method  of  procedure 
we  have  an  interesting  glimpse  left  ns  by  Selden.* 
'  The  Translation  in  King  James'  time,'  tie  writes, 
'took  an  excellent  way.  That  part  of  the  Bible 
was  given  to  him  who  was  most  excellent  in  such 
a  tongue  (as  the  Apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downes), 
and  then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the 
Translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some 
Bible,  either  of  the  learned  Tongues,  or  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  &c. :  if  they  found  any  fault  they 
spoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on.'  The  final  preparation 
for  the  press  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  to  six 
delegates,  two  from  each  centrcf  Dr.  Downes 
and  Bois  are  mentioned  by  name  as  of  the  party, 
and  the  time  thus  occupied  is  said  to  have  been 
nine  months. 

At  length,  in  l&ll,  the  volume  appeared  from 
the  press  of  Robert  Barker,  with  this  title : 
'The  I  Holy  |  Bible,  |  Onteyning  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, J  ana  the  New :  |  Newlv  Translated  oat  of  ~ 
the  Onginall  |  tongnes,  &  with  the  former  Trans- 
lations y  diligently  compared  and  reuised,  by  his 
Maiesties  speciall  cOmandement.  J  Appointed  to  he 
read  in  Churches.  |  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert 
I  Barker,  Printer  to  the  Kings  |  most  Excellent 
Maiestie.  |  Anno  Dom.  1611.'  The  title  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  copperplate  engraving,  beinc 
flanked,  right  and  left,  by  figores  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  having  the  foor  Evangelists  at  the 
comers.  Above  is  the  Ptuchiil  Lamo,  surrounded 
by  Apostles;  and  below  is  a  pelican,  symbol  of 
piety.  At  the  summit,  in  Hebrew  characters,  is 
the  sacred  name  of  Goi ;  on  either  hand  the  sun 
and  moon  ;  the  Holy  Dove  beneath ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  the  artist's  rignatnre,  '  C  Boel 
fecit  in  Richmont.' 

The  NT  has  a  separate  title,  within  a  woodcnt 

•  7'a6{<Ta«;,ed.l88S,p.S0.  Weowe  the  ref.  toDr.  Westcott. 
t  Lif  of  John  Boil,  by  Dr.  A.  Walker;  printed  in  Peck's 
Detiderata  curiosa. 
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border,  representing,  down  one  side,  the  tents  and 
badges  of  the  t-welve  tnbes  of  Israel,  and  down 
the  other  the  twelve  Apostles.  At  the  comer  are 
the  four  evangelists  with  their  emblenns. 

The  second  title  rona : '  The  |  Newe  |  Testament 
«i  I  onr  Lord  and  Sauior  |  Jesva  Christ  |  UNewly 
translated  ont  of  |  the  Original!  Greeke :  and  with 
I  the  former  Translations  diligently  |  compared 
andrenised.byhis  |  Maiesties special! Com  |  mande- 
ment.  |  Imprinted  j  at  London  byRoljert  fBarlcer, 
A  Printer  to  the  |  Kmgs  most  Excellent  |  Maiestie.  | 
'  Anno  Dom.  1611.  |  cnm  Priuile^o.' 

The  first,  or  general,  title  u  followed  hy  the 
•Epistle  Dedicatorie'  (A  2-3),  and  this  by  'The 
Translators  to  the  Keader  '{A3  verto  to  B  4  verso). 
Calendars,  Tables  to  find  Easter,  and  the  like, 
occupy  the  remaining  preliminary  leaves.  The 
text  of  this  editio  princepa  is  in  black  letter.  Head- 
lines and  summaries  of  the  contents  of  chapters 
(the  latter  by  Dr.  Miles  Smith)  are  in  Roman 
letter.  Words  supped,  which  wonld  now  be  in 
italics,  are  in  small  Koman.*  Various  head-pieces, 
initial  letters,  and  other  embellishments,  from  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  further  reprinting  of  which  was 
discontinned  after  1606,  were  used  again  in  this 
edition.  The  figure  of  Neptnne  is  now  found  at 
the  beginning  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  crest  and 
arms  of  Walsineham  and  Cecil  are  left  on  in  the 
Paalnu.t  By  what  warranty  the  clause '  Appointed 
to  be  read  in  Churches'  was  inserted  in  the  title  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  seeing  that  there  can  be 
found  for  it,  so  far  as  is  known,  '  no  edict  of  Con- 
vocation, no  Act  of  Parliament,  no  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council,  no  royal  proclamation.'  X  The  true 
explanation  probably  is  that,  as  the  new  revision 
was  meant  to  supersede  the  old  Bishops'  Bible,  it 
naturally  took  the  place,  and  succeeded  to  the 
privileges,  of  that  work.  But,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  ordered,  by  the 
Constitutiont  and  Canons  Ecdesiastieal  of  1671, 
to  be  placed  in  all  cathedrals,  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  practicable,  in  all  churches.  Thus  the  new 
version  was  simply  the  heir  of  the  old.  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  clause  is  not  found 
in  the  NT  title  of  the  tditio  princais,  nor  at  all  in 
the  first  8vo  and  some  other  earnr  editions.;  It 
will  be  observed  also  that  the  OT  and  NT  are 
spoken  of  in  the  general  title  as  '  newly  translated 
ont  of  the  original  tongues';  and  the  Preface  is 
headed  'the  Translators  to  the  Reader.'  This 
might  be  thought  a  disregard  of  the  very  first  of 
the  king's  instructions.  Bat  we  must  bear  in  mind 
how  the  alternative  word  revised  was  then  used, 
as  for  instance  in  this  very  title.  And  the  '  Trans- 
lators'  themselves,  while  content  to  use  this  desig- 
nation in  their  Preface,  make  it  quite  clear  what 
their  conception  of  their  duty  was  m  this  respect. 
'But  it  is  high  time  to  leave  them,'  they  say, 
referring  to  Romanist  objectors, '  and  to  shew  m 
brief  what  we  proposed  to  our  selves,  and  what 
course  we  held  in  this  our  pemsall  and  survey  of 
the  Bible,  "feuely  (good  Christian  Reader)  we 
never  thought  from  the  bepnnuig,  that  we  should 
need  to  make  a  new  Translation,  nor  yet  to  make 
of  a  bad  one  a  good  one  .  .  .  but  to  make  a  good 
one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principall 
good  one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted  against ;  tnat 
hath  been  onr  indeavonr,  that  our  mark.' 

Whether  or  not  the  translators  reached  their 
mark,  is  now  no  matter  of  opinion  :  history  has 

rken.  Especially  as  a  well  of  English  undeliled, 
wing  its  waters  in  part  from  yet  older  springs, 

*  Tbe  copy  lued  for  tfaiB  description  is  the  one  marked  460 
L  6  (1)  !n  the  Library  of  tbe  British  Maseam.  Size  ot  page, 
UxlOi  inches. 

t  Hee  Loftie,  A  Century  of  Bibtet,  1872,  n.  fl. 

t  Eadie,  U.  204. 

t  A  list  ot  those  in  which  it  is  wanting  is  given  by  Dore,  l.e, 
p.  326. 


it  has  solaced  the  heart,  and  satisfied  the  taste, 
of  peasant  and  scholar  alike.  One  well  entitled  to 
be  heard  (the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot),  writing  on 
a  subject  which  made  him  rather  »  severe  critic 
than  a  willing  eulogist,*  speaks  of  the  'grand 
simplicity '  in  which  the  language  of  onr  English 
Bible  '  stands  out  In  contrast  to  the  ornate  and 
often  afiiacted  diction  of  the  literature  of  that  time. ' 
Another,  than  whom  few,  if  any,  have  studied  the 
text  of  Holy  Writ  with  minuter  care,  marvek  at 
'  the  perfect  and  easy  command  over  the  English 
language  exhibited  by  its  authors  on  every  page.'  f 
And  yet  another,  whose  testimony  may  be  of  the 
greater  value  from  the  fact  that,  when  he  gave  it. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  communion  of  the 
English  Church,  pays  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  listening,  in  the  course  of 
public  service,  to  the  '  grave  majestic  English,'  in 
which  are  enshrined '  the  words  or  inspired  teachers 
under  both  Covenants,'  and  from  associating 
religion  with  'compositions  which,  even  humanly 
considered,  are  among  the  most  sublime  ana 
beautiful  ever  written,  t 

But  it  is  of  more  importance,  especially  as  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  subsequent  revision,  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  defects  of  the  AV  than  to 
record  the  language  of  panegyric.  Some  specimens 
of  these  defects,  taken  almost  at  haphazard,  are 
accordingly  given.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  their  cumulative  force  loses  its  effect  when  a 
short  list  only  can  find  place. 

On  W*  'And  the  steward  (r.  poasenor,  or  Inheritor) ot  my 
house';  20^^  'Thus  woa  she  reproved'  (r.  And  so  thou  art 
cleared);  25"  'And  he  died '(r.  settled);  48°  'Instruments  ot 
cruelty,'  eta  (variously  emended) ;  49«  '  aij|;ged  down  a  wall '  (r. 
houghed  oxen);  4Si*  'between  two  burdens'  (r.  between  the 
cattle-pens) ;  Ex  IM  '  This  di^  came  ye  out'  (r.  go  ve  fortlOj 
152  *  prepare  him  an  liabitation '  (r.  praise,  or  glonfv  nim) ;  82^ 
'  haa  made  them  naked  *  (r,  had  let  them  loose) ;  83' '  tabernacle 
ot  the  congregation '  (r.  tent  of  meeting— distinct  in  use  from  the 
tabemaol^ ;  Nu  11^  '  and  they  did  not  cease '  (r.  but  they  did 
so  no  more) ;  21U  *  by  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver '  (r.  with  the 
sceptre ;  but  varioasly  rendered) ;  Jg  61'  '  for  the  divisions '  (r. 
by  the  brooln,  or  watercourses — see  also  w.iO-  iwo- 17) ;  818 

*  betoie  the  sun  was  up '  (r.  from  the  ascent  ot  Heres) ;  1 S  181 

*  Saul  reigned  one  year  (r.  Saul  was  [thirty]  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign — see  margin  of  RV) ;  1  K  '^O^s  *  with  ashes  upon 
his  face '  (r.  with  his  headband  over  his  eyes^ ;  22S8  <  and  tney 
washed  tua  armour'  (r.  now  the  harlots  washed  themselves) ; 
2  K  Ills  '  without  tbe  ranges '  (r.  between  the  ranks)  ;  11" 
'  they  laid  bands  on  her '  (r.  made  way  for  her) ;  21'  '  observed 
times '  (r.  practised  augury) ;  2  Ch  22°  '  because  ot '  (r.  op ;  Job 
3fl33  'the  cattle  also  concerning  the  vapour'  (r.  oonoeming  the 
storm,  or  concerning  bun  that  cometh  up) ;  Is  29>'  *  Surely  your 
turning  ot  things  upside  down  shall  t>e  esteemed  as  the  poUer's 
day '  (Ir.  Te  turn  things  upside  down  1  Shall  the  potter  be 
counted  as  olay  7) ;  Ezk  13u  '  kerchiefs  upon  the  head  of  every 
stature  *  (r.  kendueta  tor  the  head  ot  persona  ot  every  atatura) ; 
Hal  2?  '  1  will  oorrupt  your  aeed '  (r.  I  will  rebuke  the  seed  for 
your  sake). 

Mt  258  'are  gone  oat '  (r.  ar«  going  out) ;  SB"  and  elsewhere 

*  a  thiet '  (r.  a  robber) ;  Mk  '  an  executioner '  (r.  a  soldier  of 
the  guard) ;  Lk  lO  '  called '  (r.  were  calling,  or  would  have 
(»llra) ;  IV* '  occupy '  (r.  trade,  or  do  business) ;  22*  '  by  the 
flre '  (r.  in  tbe  light  of  the  fire) ;  Jn  *  with  the  woman '  (r. 
with  a  woman) ;  10>9  '  one  fold '  (r.  one  flock) ;  Ac  •  the  law 
U  open,  and  there  are  deputiea '  (r.  court  days  are  held,  and 
there  are  proconsuls;  or  the  court*  are  sitting,  and  then 
are  magistrates);  1  Co  14^9  'one  place'  (r.  the  sauie  place); 
2  Co  9U> '  experiment '  (r,  proof) ;  Eph  41* '  tor  the  work  ot  tha 
ministry '  (r.  to  a  work  ot  ministration, — removing  the  comma 
after  '  saints ') ;  Ph  SO  '  our  vile  body '  (r.  the  body  ot  our 
humiliation);  4»  'Euodias'  (r.  Euodla) ;  2  Ti  4'  •  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered '  (r.  I  am  already  being  offered) ;  He  21' 
'  H%  took  not  on  him  the  nature  ot  angels '  (r.  it  is  not  ot 
angels  ttiat  he  taketh  bold,  i.0.  to  succour  or  support):  4fi 
■  Jeaua' (r.  Joahua— ao  also  in  Ao  74°) ;  Ja  1"  'gift .  .  .  ^tt' 
(r.  giving  .  .  .  gift) ;  Kav  44 '  seats '  (r.  thrones). 

If  we  knew  with  certainty  what  were  the  original 
texts  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  translators,  we  should 
be  better  able  to  account  for  some  of  the  flaws  in 
their  work.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  OT  is  concerned, 

•  Om  o  Frsaft  Bmilion  of  the  Englinh  NT,  1871,  p.  191. 

t  Scrivener,  The  Avthorittd  EdiVon  of  the  English  Bible, 
1884,  p.  141.  This  is  a  reprint,  with  a(l<litions  and  corrections, 
ot  the  same  author's  Introduction  to  the  Cambridge  Paragraph 
Bible.  1873. 

:  J.  H.  Newman,  fframmar  <t^wlfsent,  1874,  p.  W. 
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the  TariatioDs  found  among  different  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  then  printed  are  leaa  material 
than  might  have  been  supposed.  And  for  this  part 
of  their  work  the  translators  had  cood  helps.  Be- 
sides the  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  made 
(1675-9)  by  Inunannel  Tremellios  (a  oonTerted  Jew, 
who  became  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Heidelberg), 
revised  by  his  son-in-law  Francis  Jnnias,  who  adcUd 
a  similar  venion  of  the  Apocrypha, '  an  interlinear 
Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  baaed  on 
that  of  Pagninns,'  *  had  been  appended  in  1672  to 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott  by  the  Spanish  scholar, 
Arias  Montanns.  The  Complutensian  Polyglott 
had  been  available  since  1617.  Moreover,  in  the 
interval,  versions  into  several  modem  laagnagea 
had  appeared: — a  revised  edition  of  the  French 
Bible,  in  1587-8,  at  Geneva ;  an  Italian  translation 
by  Diodati,  in  1607,  also  at  G«neva;  and  two 
Spanish  versions,  one  by  C.  Reyna,  Basle,  1 669, 
and  the  other,  based  on  it,  by  C.  de  Valera, 
Amsterdam,  I602.t  Bat,  as  regards  the  NT,  the 
translatorB  fared  worse.  The  great  MSS  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  which  scholars  are  now 
familiar,  were  then  unknown.  The  science  of 
biblical  criticism  was  not  yet  competent  to  deal 
with  them,  had  they  been  available.  The  third 
edition  of  Robert  Stephen,  I5S0,  furnished  a  ttaim 
rtceptut,  representing  what  was  best  in  the  Com- 
plntensian  and  Erasmus.  To  supplement  this,  the 
translators  had  the  several  editions  of  Beza's  Greek 
Testament  with  his  Latin  version,  preferably  the 
fonrtb,  of  1689.  It  may  be  goingtoo  far  to  assert, 
with  Hartwell  Home,t  that  'Beza's  edition  of 
1698  was  adopted  as  uie  bans'  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  But  even  Scrivener,  who  combats  the 
assertion,  admits  that,  ont  of  252  passages  ex- 
amined, the  translators  agree  with  Beza  against 
Stephen  in  113  places,  and  with  Stephen  against 
Beza  in  onlr  69  ;  the  remaining  80  being  cases  in 
which  the  Complutensian,  Erasmus,  or  the  Vulgate 
were  followed  in  preference  to  either. 

Poor,  however,  as  was  the  apparatus  eritieut  at 
the  command  of  the  translators,  they  had  an  ad- 
vantage, which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  over- 
estimate, in  the  existence  of  previona  English 
versions.  Some  of  these  the  king's  letter  of  in- 
structions had  specially  directed  tnem  to  consult. 
Two  others,  not  named  in  those  instructions,  they 
consulted  freqnently,  and  with  the  greatest  benent 
to  themselves.  These  were  the  Geneva  Bible  and 
the  Rhemish  NT.  The  Douai  OT  appeared  jnst 
too  late  to  be  of  use,  not  bein^  iasned  till  1610.  It 
would  be  exceeding  onr  limits  to  enter  into  the 
statistical  calculations,  by  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  apportion  aright  the  indebtedness  of  the  A  v  to 
each  of  its  two  rivals.  It  must  sufBce  to  say  that 
its  obligation  to  both  was  great ;— to  the  one  for 
principles  of  interpretation,  to  the  other  for  an 
enriched  vocabulary.  At  the  same  time  its  inde- 
pendence was  never  sacrificed.  'It  differs  from 
the  Rhemish  Version  in  seeking  to  fix  an  intelli- 
gible sense  on  the  words  rendered :  it  differs  from 
the  Genevan  Version  in  leaving  the  literal  rendering 
uncoloured  by  any  expository  notes.'  $ 

The  gradual  efforts  that  nave  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  emend  and  perfect  this  noble  trans- 
lation will  be  most  fittingly  noticed  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  Revised  Version  of  1881.  A  few 
words  remain  to  be  said  on  the  relation  in  which 
the  first  edition  of  1611  stands  to  its  immediate 
successors ;  and  mention  must  be  made  brietly  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  almost 
countless  descenddnts  oi  king  James's  Bible. 


*  Westcott,  OmenU  Vim,  p.  268. 


t  lb.  p. 


!  S«e  Scrivener's  Sujrplemtnt  to  the  AY,  1846,  p.  8 ;  and  Uie 
rame  writer's  A\Uhorizfd  Edition,  1884,  p.  60.  "Hie  edition  of 
ifiQS  wu  Beza's  fifth  and  last,  Judged  leas  oorreot  tban  that  of 

isa9. 

I  Westcott,  Le.  D.  268. 


That  the  edition  deaoribed  above  as  the  first  mm 
really  (^e  editio  prineeps  of  the  AV,  few  scholars 
will  De  found  to  deny.*  But,  when  we  come  to 
inquire  which  of  the  others  is  to  be  placed  next  to 
it,  w«  are  met  by  a  difficulty.  A  number  of  Bible* 
are  in  existence,  the  first,  or  general,  title  of  which 
agree*  in  wording  with  that  of  the  assumed  first 
edition,  bat  differs  alightiy  in  tiie  division  of  lines, 
and  also  in  not  havinz  for  Dorder  Boel's  copperplate 
engraving,  bnt  a  woodcut,  edmilar  to  the  NT  border 
of  A.t  For  date,  the  first  title  of  B  has  1613 
(sometimes  1611) ;  while  the  second,  or  NT  tiUe, 
has  regularly  1611,  and  has  also,  what  that  of  A 
has  not,  the  words  (in  italics)  '  Appointed  to  be 
read  in  Chiinhes.'t  In  what  relation,  now,  do  A 
and  B  stand  to  eaoh  other?  It  has  been  held  that 
they  represent  'two  contemporary  issues  .  .  . 
separately  composed  and  printed,  for  the  sake  of 
speedy  production,  in  1611.^  8  But  this  snppositioa 
is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  in  both  these  Bibles — 
and  mdeed  in  all  the  black-letter  folios  of  the  AV, 
save  only  one  of  1618,  in  smaller  type  —the  printing 
is  so  airaaged  that  every  leaf  ends  with  the  same 
word.  The  sheets,  notwithstanding  many  internal 
differeooea,  oonld  thus  be  interchanged,  and  in  point 
of  faot  are  often  found  so  interchanged  in  copies 
of  the  editions  dated  1611,  1613,  1617,  1634,  1640. 
It! follows  tiiat  no  two  oonld  have  been  set  up 
simultaaeoualy  from  two  corrected  Bishops'  Bibles 
used  as  'copy'  separate  compositors.  They 
could  not  by  acoiaent  nave  brought  their  leaves  to 
end  uniformly  at  the  same  word.  The  alternative 
remains  of  supposing  B  derived  from  A,  or  A  from 
B.  Of  these  Dr.  Scrivener  chooses  the  latter.  He 
considers  B '  to  have  been  printed  first,  and  rejected 
by  the  translators  on  account  of  its  inaccuracy  in 
favour  of  the  more  carefully  revised  A  edition ; 
bnt  to  have  bem  nitimately  published,  by  a  kind 
of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  printers,  after  the 
translators  were  dispersed.'  n  Notwithstanding 
the  learning  and  ability  with  which  this  opinion 
is  defended  by  its  author,  it  will  hardly  gam  the 
credit  of  being  more  than  a  brilliant  paradox,  with 
those  who  weigh  impartially  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  errors  and  corrections  observable  in  the  two 
Tolomes. 

In  endeavoorlng  to  single  ont  the  more  notice- 
able in  the  almost  endless  list  of  editions  of  the 
AVthat  have  appeared  since  1611,  our  attention  is 
first  arrested  by  those  which  are  conspicuous  for 
the  nnmber  of  errors  admitted,  or  for  the  efforts 
made  to  eliminate  previous  errors.  A  few  pre- 
liminary words  thus  become  necessary  on  the  r»- 
sponsibility  of  printers  in  the  I7th  century. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  appointment 
of  King's  or  Queen's  Printer,  then  or  formerly, 
impliea  any  obligation  to  greater  vigilance  in 
ensuring  accuracy  of  printing.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  purchase.  In  this  way  Robert  Barker's 
father,  Christopher,  had  bought,  in  1577,  a  patent 
granted  by  Elizabeth  a  few  years  before  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wilkes,  and  thus  became  Queen's  Printer. 
In  this  capacity  he  opposed  the  claim  of  Cambrid<!e, 
in  1583,  to  maintain  a  university  press.  In  1627 
the  Barkers  assigned  their  rights  to  Bonham  Norton 
and  John  Bill.  Bat  in  1635  Robert  Barker's  second 
son,  of  the  same  name,  bought  back  the  reversion 
of  the  patent ;  and  it  continued  in  their  family  till 

•The  adveiM  opinion  of  Dr.  Sorirener  will  be  mentioned 
presently. 

t  For  brevity,  we  will  so  denote  the  assumed  nrat  edition ;  and 
the  one  we  are  deecribing,  by  B. 

]  The  actual  oopy  described  is  that  marked  SOSl  ;  10  (1)  In  tha 
Ubraiy  of  the  British  Museum. 

f  Art.  '  English  Bible,'  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  In 
Sneydop.  Bnl.»  vol.  vUi.  p.  389. 

n  We  adopt  the  convenient  summary  of  Scrivener's  views  (fof 
which  see  bis  Avthoriud  Edition,  p.  6  ff.)  given  by  the  Rev 
WalUr  E.  Smith  in  hia  valuabte  monotnph,  A  Studg  tf  tkt 
enafSht'  BibU,-lSM.9.t. 
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1709,  having  had  a  nin  of  1 32  years.  The  snbsequent 
stages,  through  Thomas  Baslcett,  need  not  be  par- 
ticularized. In  1799  a  fresh  patent  was  granted  to 
George  Eyre,  Andrew  Strahan,  and  John  Reeves ; 
and  so  we  come  to  the  present  distinguished  firm 
of  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.* 

It  is  obvious  that  purely  business  transactions, 
such  as  these,  would  not  of  necessity  give  rise  to 
any  lofty  ideal  of  responsibility  in  a  King's  Printer. 
He  \^uld  feel  it  his  first  duty  to  recoup  oimself  for 
the .  sums  laid  out.  Anv  higher  standard  of  work 
must  be  prompted  by  nis  own  sense  of  noblesse 
oblige.  Accordmgly',  we  are  not  snrprised  to  find 
traces  of  bad  workmanship  mnltiplying  in  editions 
of  the  A  V,  as  the  y^ears  roll  on.  A  flagrant  example 
of  such  negligence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  8vo  edition  of 
1631,t  printed  by  Robert  Barker  and  the  assignees 
of  J.  Bill.  In  tnis,  besides  many  other  mistakes, 
the  '  not'  is  left  out  in  the  Seventh  Commandment 
(Ex  20").  For  this,  it  is  fair  to  say,  the  printers 
were  fined  in  the  then  snbstaotial  sum  of  £300  by 
the  Court  of  High  CommiNion,  with  Land  at  its 
head.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  fine.  Laud,  it  is 
said,  designed  to  purchase  a  fount  of  Greek  type 
for  the  university  press  of  Oxford ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  payment  of  the  money  was  ever 
enforced. 

The  universities,  to  which  we  are  now  aocns- 
tomed  to  look  for  accuracy  and  beauty  of  typo- 

fraphy,  were  late  in  the  race.  Cambridge,  as  we 
ave  seen,  had  pleaded  the  privilege  of  its  press  as 
far  back  as  1583.  But  in  point  of  fact  no  English 
Bible  issued  from  it  till  1629 ;  nor  from  that  of 
Oxford  till  1673-5.  The  Cambridge  folio  of  1629, 
printed  by  Thomas  and  John  Buck,  is  »  creditable 

Siece  of  work,  and  shows  traces  of  careful  revision. 
'Ut  it  is  the  first  to  exhibit  a  misprint,  which  held 
its  ground,  it  is  said,  till  1803 — '  thy  doctrine'  for 
'  the  doctrine,'  in  1  Ti  4". 

In  1638  a  stUl  more  serious  attempt  at  revision 
was  made  by  a  little  band  of  Cambridge  scholars, 
at  the  command,  we  ore  told,  of  Charles  I.  Their 
ntunes  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  note,  made  in 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  question,  by  a  contemporarv 
Master  of  Jesus  College.  They  were  Dr.  Goad, 
Rector  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  an  old  Eton  and 
King's  man  j  Dr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Boyse  (Bois),  both 
already  spoken  of  in  the  lists  of  translators ;  and 
Mr.  Mead,  more  familiar  to -us  as  Joseph  Mede. 
Dr.  Scrivener,  while  speaking  favourably  of  their 
work  as  a  whole,  points  out  some  firesh  errata  due 
to  them :  among  these  the  substitution  of  'ye'  for 
'  we '  in  Ac  6*,  foolishly  bdieved  by  some  tooe  not 
an  accidental  misprint,  but  a  deliberate  change, 
made  under  Nonocmformist  influences. 

Of  other  editions  of  the  AV,  an  Svo,  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1633,  may  be  noticed  as  the  first 
printed  m  Scotland ;  the  earliest  in  Ireland  not 
appearing  till  1714,  and  in  America  not  till  I7S2.t 
A  1^0  of  1682,  professing  to  be  printed  in  London, 
but  in  all  probability  from  a  prees  in  Amsterdam, 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  at  a  number  of  editions, 
prodaoed  in  Holland,  bat  counterfeiting  the  im- 
prints of  London  pnolisbers,  with  the  object  of 
imposing  upon  English  readers.  They  are  mostly 
full  of  errors.  Conspicuous  for  the  magnificence 
of  their  typography  ai«  the  noble  folios  of  John 

*  See  the  utlalee  on  Ohr.  and  Rob.  Barker,  ind  on  Thomu 
Btekett,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Tedder  in  the  Diet  <\f  National  £{o- 
ffraphy. 

f  ScriTener,  AuOiorlud  Edition,  p.  !fi  n.,  gives  1632  as  tlie 
date,  and  epeaka  of  one  oony  only  aa  Icnown  to  he  In  existence, 
namely  at  WoUenhfittel.  Mr.  Henry  Sterena  (Cat.  qf  tht  Caaton 
CeUbration,  1877,  p.  114)  ahowa  both  these  statements  to  be 
Incorrect.  The  nana  'Wioked  Bible'  oritFinated  with  Mr. 
Stevens  in  185S. 

t  This  last  was  l«wd  aorreptdtlonaly,  bearing  the  talse  im- 
print of 'Mark  Baskett,  London.'  A  ISmo,  pcodnced  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1782,  ia  believed  by  Cotton  to  be  ttai  aadlsat  English 
Bible  avowedly  pablished  in  America. 
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Baskett  (Oxford,  1717)  and  John  Baskerville  (Cam- 
bridge, 1763).  In  the  former  of  these,  however, 
a  misprint  of  '  vinegar '  for  '  vineyard '  (or  '  vine- 
garth  ?)  in  the  headline  over  Lk  22,  has  caused  it 
to  be  commonly  known  as  '  The  Vinegar  Bible.'  y 

Passing  over  the  folio  of  1701,  revised  by  Bishop 
Lloyd,  in  which  for  the  first  time  dates,  taken  in 
the  main  from  Ussher,  were  added  in  the  margin, 
we  come  to  two  editions  which,  from  their  prox- 
imity of  date  and  similarity  of  aim,  may  be  con- 
veniently  studied  together.  These  are  ( I )  an  edition 
in  folio  and  one  in  quarto  (2  vols.),  printed  by  J. 
Benthamatthe  Cambridge  University  Press  in  1762, 
revised  by  Dr.  Thomas  Paris,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College ;  and  (2)  an  edition,  also  in  folio  and  quarto, 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  Prees  at  Oxford  in  1769, 
revised  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Blayney.  The  fame  of 
Dr.  Paris  has  to  some  degree  suffered  eclipse ; 
partly  from  the  later  editor  lu.ving  his  predecessor's 
work  to  improve  upon,  and  partly  from  the  accident 
of  a  fire  at  Dod  tne  bookseller's  having  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  impression  of  1762.*  Yet 
competent  judges  have  pronounced  the  work  of  Dr. 
Pans  to  be  at  the  least  not  inferior  to  that  of  his 
successor.  There  is  extant  a  report,  dated  Oct.  25th, 
1769,t  addressed  by  Dr.  Blavney  to  his  employers, 
.  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  wnicn  he 
states  the  principles  by  which  he,  and  by  implica- 
tion Dr.  Paris,  had  been  guided.  The  restoration 
of  the  exact  text  of  1611,  where  not  itself  corrupt ; 
the  modernizing  of  the  spelling ;  the  weeding-out 
of  references  to  passages  in  no  way  parallel,  and 
the  replacing  of  them  oy  fresh  ones ;  the  making 
clear  the  allnsions  contained  in  Hebrew  proper 
names  by  adding  their  English  equivalents  in  the 
margin ;  the  rectification  of  the  use  of  italics ;  the 
reform  of  the  punctuation, — such  were  some  of  the 
objects  aimed  at.  Oxford  has  done  honour  to  Dr. 
Blayney,  by  making  his  two  revisions  of  1769  the 
standard  text  for  its  university  press.  Dr.  Scrivener 
associates  the  work  of  Dr.  Pans  with  his  as  deserv- 
ing of  equal  praise,  pronouncii^  their  labours  to  be 
'  the  last  two  considerable  efiSrts  to  improve  and 
correct  our  ordinary  editions  of  Holy  Soriptoie.' 
With  these,  accordingly,  the  present  section  may 
fitly  close.  Bat  a  parting  word  of  tribute  must  not, 
in  justice,  be  withheld  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Scrivener  himself,  whose  Cambridge  Paragraph 
Bible  (in  3  parts,  1870-3)  is  a  model  of  care  and 
laborious  exaotnees.$ 

*  Somewhat  singularly,  tlw  ooplea  of  Dr.  Blayney'a  edition 
suffered,  tbougfa  apparently  not  to  the  earn*  axtent,  tram  a  flie 
at  the  Bible  warehouae,  Paiemoster  Bow. 

t  Beprlnted  (rom  the  Omtlejium't  Magatbu  (miz.  OT)  as 
App.  O  in  Sorivenei's  Avtkoriud  Edition. 

t  We  have  not  considered  it  within  our  provino*  to  notice 
venions  ot  detailed  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  an  excep- 
tion seems  properly  made  in  tavonr  ot  Sir  John  Oheke's  trans- 
lation o(  St.  Matthew  and  part  ot  'the  Htst  chapter  ot  St.  Mark. 
This  singular  work  is  In  a  Iragmentaiy  state,  and  there  Is 
nothing  to  abow  how  tar  the  author  meant  to  oanr  it.  The 
MS,  in  Oheke's  beautiful  handwriting,  ia  preserved  in  tue  Ubnty 
ot  Corpus  OhrlsU  Coll.,  Cambridge.  It  is  untortooately  defec- 
tive, having  lost  a  leaf  containing  Mt  IS'^IS'  inolu^va,  wanting 
alao  the  last  ten  vanes  of  ch.  a.  It  ends  abruptly  with  tbe 
words  'Capernaum,  and'  in  Mk  1.  Marginal  notea  are  added, 
dealing  chiefly,  as  befitted  the  scholar  who  '  taught  Oambtldge 
and  ang  Edward  Greek,'  with  the  wording  of  tbe  origlnaL 


Oheke^s  tianslation,  though  probably  made  about  1660,  b^  un- 
published till  1848,  when  it  found  a  competent  editor  In  the  Rev. 
James  Goodwin,  B.D.  Ita  chief  peculiarity  ilea  in  the  attempt 


deliberately  made  to  exclude  words  of  foreign  origin,  and  like 
Barnes,  Uie  Dorset  poet,  to  use  solely,  or  aa  nearly  so  aa  possible, 
words  of  native  growth.  Thus  tor  'captivity'  he  writes  'out- 
peopling';  tor  'lunatic," mooned';  for  'publicans,'  'tollers'; 
for  'apostle,'  'trosent';  for  'proselyte,'  ' freschman ' ;  tor 
'cruclned,'  'crossed.'  His  principles  in  this  respect  were  the 
opposlto  of  those  held  by  Oardiner  and  lii*  sobocl.  Sometimes 
he  i»DOt  oonaistent.  Thus  in  Mt  8  (he  adopts  the  division  into 
chapters,  but  not  Into  venes)  he  uses  *  acrids '  tor  locusts ;  but 
In  Hk  1  he  retains  'kwustes,'  pnttiDg  imfi'tmi  in  tbe  margin. 
Somettanss  his  system  reduces  him  to  hard  shifts,  as  when  for 
'tetnrch'  he  gives  'debitee  ot  y*  fourth  part  ot  y«  contree.' 
His  meUuid  ofspelUng  Is  Interesting,  from  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  prommeiatlon  of  the  tlnra.  To  tndioato  that  •  vowd  Is 
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t  iz.  The  'Bsvisbd'  Version.— It  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of  1611  was 
not  a  new  tranalation,  bat  a  revirion  of  an  old  one. 
In  any  snch  caae  the  thought  is  readily  gnggested 
that  the  revision  may  itself  need  revising;.  If  in 
nothing  eke,  the  revisers  may  have  erred  m  excess 
or  defect :  they  may  have  changed  too  much  or 
too  little.  Nor  can  men  who  have  undertaken  to 
correct  the  faults  of  others  reasonably  complain 
if  their  own  performance  is  subjected  to  unsparing 
criticism.  So  it  fared  with  the  AY  and  its  authors. 
Even  before  the  work  had  seen  the  light,  it  became 
evident  that,  in  certain  quarters,  it  would  meet 
with  a  hostile  reception.  And  the  origin  of  this 
hostility  is  instructive  to  notioet  as  disclosing  the 
mixed  motives  by  which  men  may  be  influenced, 
under  such  oircomstances. 

The  leader  of  the  attack  was  the  learned  Hebraist, 
Hugli  Broughton ;  a  scholar  whose  erudition  would 
have  fully  justified  his  inclusion  in  Idng  James's 
company,  but  whose  lack  of  judgment  and  imprac- 
ticable temper  would  have  made  it  impossibre  for 
him  to  work  with  the  rest.  Rainolds  aad  Lively 
were  old  antagonists  of  I^is.  Moreover,  he  had 
himself  projected  a  fresh  translation  of  tJie  Bible. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  dated  2l8t  June  1593, 
he  explained  what  his  plan  was.  He  proposS^Tto 
have  the  assistance  of  five  other  Mholars;  to  make 
none  but  necessary  changes;  and  to  add  short 
notes.  His  views  on  the  subject  be  futher  set 
out  in  'An  Epistle  to  the  learned  Nobility  of 
England,  touching  translating  the  Bible  from  the 
Original,'  published  in  1697.  And  when  the  AV 
was  in  preparation  be  showed  bis  determination 
even  yet  to  have  a  say  in  the  matter,  by  writing 
an  '  Advertisement  how  to  execute  the  translation 
now  in  hand,  that  the  first  edition  be  onely  for  a 
triall,  that  all  learned  may  have  their  censure.'  t 
We  can  understand  that,  when  at  length  tlie  revised 
translation  appeared  without  his  oo-operation  being 
asked  or  his  advice  attended  to,  his  indignation 
icnew  no  bounds.  A  copy  of  the  finished  work  was 
sent  him  for  his  opinion,  and  he  gave  it.  Writing 
to  a  '  Right  Worshipfvdl  Knight  attending  upon 
the  King,'  he  passionately  exclaims:  "Tell  liia 
Majesty  that  I  had  rather  be  rent  in  pieces  with 
wild  horses,  than  any  snch  translation  by  my 
consent  should  he  urged  upon  poor  churches.' 
It ' bred  in  me,'  he  had  just  said,  'a  sadnesse  that 
will  grieve  me  while  I  breath.  It  is  so  iU  done.':;; 
The  reader  will  judge  how  far  this  was  prompted 
by  personal  feeling ;  and  how  far,  as  Broughton's 
'earned  editor  contends,  the  words  were  spoken  '  in 
2eal  and  vindication  of  the  truth.' § 

As  time  went  on,  the  faults  which  Broughton 
had  detected,  or  thought  be  could  detect,  in  the 
AV,  were  supplemented  by  an  ever-lengthening 
list  of  errors  due  to  the  carelessness  ofprinters. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  more 
eepedally,  learning,  and  its  handmaid,  the  art  of 
printing,  became  neld  in  less  esteem  ;  and  the 
presses  of  Holland  found  their  8Mx»unt  in  doing 
what  the  king's  printer,  or  an  English  university, 
should  have  done.  But  the  editions  of  the  Bible 
thus  imported  were,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in 
most  cases  extremely  incorrect.  So  serious  was 
the  mischief  judged  to  be,  that,  as  early  as  1643, 
the  Assembly  of  IKvines  made  a  report  to  Parlia- 

lODfr,  be  double*  it.  Thui  m  bar*  'tuk'  (tak«X  'nrijn' 
(iwiDe), '  ameen,' '  propbeet,' '  Harood,'  and  the  like.  'Ohuroh' 
(p.  67)  la  aaid  to  b«  Bounded  'moor  oorruptly  and  (renchlike ' 
uan  the  nortb'^ountnr '  Kork.'  SpeaUng  teneraUr,  the  value 
of  the  work  1*  philological  rather  than  bibllcaL 

*  Printed  fai  H.  B.^e  oolleotad  Worla,  Load.  IfltS,  p.  657  ft. 
for  aeTeral  partienlan  in  thii  aooonnt  tha  mmai  writer  la 
Indebted  to  tha  Bwr.  Alas.  Gordon'*  art.  to  tbaSM.  tfSatianal 
mografKy. 

t  Sloan*  H88,  Ha  toss.  l«at  UO  Mraa 

}  Worki,  p.  ML 

i  Work* ;  Dr.  Joba  UCfatloor*  Pnf.,  rif.  O. 


ment  on  the  subject.  In  it  they  complained  of  th« 
faultiness  of  these  Dutch  editions.  To  substantiate 
their  charge,  they  were  content  with  three  instances 
only ;  but  these,  it  must  he  admitted,  were  enough  t 
— Gn  36^  ■  found  the  ruUrt'  for  '  found  the  mules '  | 
Rn  4**  'gave  her  wrruption'  for  'gave  her  concep- 
tion ' ;  Lk  21"  '  your  corulemruiiion'  ior  'your  re- 
demption.' The  Assembly's  report  was  followed 
up  by  an  appeal  from  the  learned  Dr.  John  Li<;ht- 
f oot.  In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Long  Pn rlia- 
ment,  Aug.  28th,  1645,  he  urged  npon  the  meinbers 
the  necessity  for  a  'review  and  survey  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,'  that  by  this  means  people 
'  might  come  to  understand  the  proper  and  genume 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  an  exact,  . vigorous,  and 
Ijyely  translation.'* 
It  does  not  appear  that  Either  report  or  sermon 

§ reduced  any  immediate  efiiect.  There  exists,  in- 
eed,  the  dmt  of  a  bill,  proposed  to  be  brought 
before  Parliament  in  1653,  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee '  to  search  and  observe  wherein 
that  last  translation  appears  to  be  wronged  by  Pre- 
lates or  printers  or  others,'  t  But  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  motion  for  each  an  inquiry  was  too 
obvious,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  There  ware,  in 
truth,  vested  interests  at  stake,  and  abuses  con- 
nected with  them,  not  easy  to  reform,  even  under 
a  Protectorate. 

Henry  Hills  and  John  Field  (who  had  obtained 
his  patent  from  Cromwell)  were  the  licensed  printers 
to  the  University  of  Cambrid|;e.  But  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  pay  for  their  privilege  a  yearly  bribe 
of  £600  to  certain  persons  in  power,]:  prepares  us 
to  expect  from  them  little  conscientious  work. 
Acoordin|[ly,  when,  in  1659,  William  Kilburne, 
Gent.,  prmted  at  Finsbury  Us  Dangerous  Error* 
m  Sevirall  Late  printed  BiMes:  to  the  <jreat 
teandcU  and  corruption  of  sound  and  true  Beligion, 
it  was  chiefly  against  these  two  printers  that  his 
attack  is  directed.  The  longer  title,  or  Advertise- 
ment, of  the  tract  §  describes  it  as  'discovering 
(amongst  many  thousands  of  others)  some  per- 
nicious erroneous  &  corrupt  Erratas  Escapes  & 
Faults  in  several  Impressions  of  the  Holy  Bible 
and  Testament  within  these  late  years  commonly 
vended  &  dispersed,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Re- 
ligion, but  more  particularly  in  the  Impressions 
of  Henry  Hills  and  John  Field,  printers  .  .  . ' 
Kilburne  brings  heavy  charges;  out  he  fullv 
justifies  them.  Two  specimens  must  sufBoe.  Bot  n 
are  from  pocket  Bibles  printed  by  Field,  in  1656 
and  1663  respectively :  — Jn  V*  'this  spake  he 
of  the  spirits'  for  'tms  spake  he  of  the  Spirit 'i 
1  Co  6*  '  the  unrighteous  sKall  i$i/»erit '  for  '  the 
unrighteous  shall  not  inherit.' 

The  improvement  which  authority,  regal  and 
republican  alike,  had  seemed  powerless  to  effect, 
was  brought  about  by  private  efibrt  and  the  slow 
but  unvarying  growth  of  public  opinion.  If  any 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  a  list  A 
editions  of  English  Bibles,  and  parts  thereof, 
which  have  appeared  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  to  the  middle  of  .the  19th  cent.,  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  steady  increase, 
first,  of  paraphrases,  and  then  of  new  or  emended 
versions  of  separate  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
names  of  Edward  Wells  and  Zachary  Pearce,  of 
Chandler,  Harwoo<^  and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  of 
Archbishop  Newcome  and  Bishop  Lowth,  not  to 
mention  many  others,  will  meet  him  at  every  turn 
in  this  field  of  inquiry.  Or  let  him  applv  a  simple 
numerical  test  to  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  19th 
cent.,  taking  Cotton's  List  of  Edition*  m  »  con 

*N*wtb,  £«e(iirM«iilNN«  Jiniiion,  p.  92.  - 

t  7».  p.  tS.  ^ 

tScrirener,  AttOuniui  SaUaH,  9.  S6;  LoM*^  Omtem  V 

I  Rcin)nt*d  br  Loftia,  ik  pp.  n-M. 
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Tenient  basis  for  hia  calcniation.  He  will  find 
that  there  are  only  nine  years  oat  of  the  fifty  in 
which  there  has  not  appeared  some  freah  transla- 
tion, or  new  edition  of  snch  translation,  of  some  or 
all  the  books  of  the  BiUe.  And  Cotton's  List  is 
not  exhaustive.* 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  or  defects  of 
these  versions — and  some  of  them  are  very  de- 
fective, especially  in  point  of  stylet — they  had 
the  eii'ect  of  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Men  were  constantly  reminded  that  the 
revision  of  1611,  with  all  its  high  qualities,  could 
not  be  accepted  as  final.  Moreover,  by  the  labours 
of  Brian  Walton,  Kennicott,  Mill,  Bentley,  and 
others,  the  only  sure  foundation  for  the  reviser's 
work  had  been  laid,  or  had  at  least  begun  to  be 
laid,  in  fixing,_  on  sound  principles,  the  original 
texts. 

Forces  were  thus  slowly  gathering,  which  cul- 
minated during  the  middle  third,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  last  century.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
bring  about  this  result.  The  after-swell  of  the 
Reform  Bill  agitation  and  of  the  Oxford  movement 
was  still  felt,  making  men  less  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  were,  simply  because  they  were.  It  was 
the  period  of  the  biblical  labours  of  Tischendorf 
and  Trei^elles,  of  Wordsworth  and  Alford,  of  Trench 
and  Scnvener,  of  lightfoot,  Westcott  and  Hort. 
Public  attention  had  been  called  afresh  to  the 
subject  of  revision  by  a  series  of  nunphlets  and 
reviews.  In  1849  appeared  the  thiid  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Professor  Sch<defield's  learned  Emit 
for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  October  1855  an  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
discussing  the  merits  of  an  Annotated  Paragraph 
Bible,  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
two  years  before,  in  which  corrections  of  the  AV 
had  been  freely  introduced,  expressed  the  con- 
viction, not  only  that  "our  Common  Version 
requires  a  diligent  revision,  but  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  aware  of  it ;  and  that 
their  trust  in  its  perfection,  which  has  been  so 
lon<r  opposed  against  any  suggestion  of  improve- 
ment, can  no  lonper  be  alleged  as  a  pretext  for  de- 

*  A  Rood  raiiiiitti7  ot  tho  step*  BatHj  ImmUoc  to  the  revMon 
iA  1881, 10  tar  at  leaat  a*  the  year  1868,  ia  givao  in  Prolessor 
Pltmiptre'aarticle  on  the  Authoiued  Venton  In  voL  Hi.  of  Smith's 
DietUmary  tf  the  Bible.  A  U«t  of  vorio,  bearing  more  or  leas 
directly  on  the  leviaion  of  the  AV,  beglnninar  with  Robert 
Gell-a  £«wiv,  (oL,  1G6B,  will  be  found  In  the  App.  (PP.  216-9) 
to  Trench's  On  the  A  VtftheST,  18M. 

t  It  Is  almost  a  slayioE  ot  the  slain  to  ooote  Dr.  Edward 
Barwood  t,A  I/iberal  TrafutaUon  tf  tiU  ST,  t  vcda.  8vo,  I788X 
who  thus  becfina  the  panbia  ot  the  Prodigal  Son:  'A  gentle- 
man of  a  splendid  family  and  opolait  (ortniw  had  two  aona. 


diligent  father,  ovenionM  1^  Us  UanUdunents,  inuoediately 
dirlded  all  his  iortnnst  betwixt  tbtm.'  JaSl*  appears  thna: 
'For  should  there  antarfaitoTaor  laambly  a  person  amyad  tai 
a  magnificent  and  s|daodid  diaa,  with  •  brilliant  diamond 
(parfcUng  on  his  liand,  and  dMula  there  enter  at  the  same 
time  a  man  in  a  mean  and  soidid  habit ;  Tour  eyes  being 
instantly  attracted  by  tiw  hatre  ot  tUs  snparb  veat,  should 

Gm  immediately  intralaoe  the  person  thassamptaonsly  habited 
to  the  beat  seat,' ato.  A  reriasd  version  ot  the  Bible  by  J.  T. 
Conquest,  H.D.  (Snd  ad.  18MV  jnuporta  to  contain  'nearly 
twenty  thonauid  emandatiaai.'  xlia  loUowing  art  •  taw  brief 
specimena:— 

la  9I-* 'Nerertbdaa  Hm  daikaea  dan  not  ba  ioak  M  WM  in 

her  anguish 
When  at  flnt  he  fandared  oniitaiiiptiMa 
The  land  lA  Zebnlun  and  tiie  land  ot  NaphtaB, 
So  dull  he  confer  honour  upon  them 
By  the  way  ot  the  asa,  bagnnid  tlw  Jordan,  in  OaHlaa  o(  tlw 
nationa. 

Ihe  people  who  walkad  ia  darknaaa,  have  aaan  a  great 


Tboaawlio  dwell  in  ttwlaad  of  Hm  shadow  ot  death,  upon 

tbarathel^htdiineth. 
Tbon  luvt  multiplied  tlie  natioii. 
Whose  joy  thou  didst  not  increase.  .  .  .* 
1  Oo  ISO '  How  say  some  among  yon,  tliat  there  is  no  resur- 
rection and  future  ezlstenoe  of  the  dead?' 
Bs  t* '  Without  reooided  father  or  motlier,  wttlMmt  descent, 
having  neither  prsdsesssor  or  sueewsor  in  offlea.  .  . 


Coi 


laying  the  attempt.'*  On  March  Ist,  1856,  Canon 
Selwyn  brought  the  matter  l>efore  the  notice  of 
the  Lower  Honae  of  Convocation,  and  followed 
this  up,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
pamphlet  just  cited.  In  July  1856  Mr.  James 
Heywood,  M.P.  for  North  Lancashire,  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
iraying  that  Her  Majesty  would  appoint  a  Royal 
>mini8sion  of  learned  men,  to  consider  of  such 
amendments  of  the  authorize>d  version  of  the  Bible 
as  had  been  already  proposed,  and  to  receive 
suggestions  from  all  persons  who  might  be  wUIing 
to  met  them,  and  to  report  the  amendments  which 
they  might  he  prepared  to  recommend.'  f  After  a 
short  discussion  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  But 
its  author  did  not  let  the  subject  drop ;  publishing 
The  Bible  and  its  Revisers  in  1857,  and  the  State 
of  the  Authorized  Bible  Revision  in  1860.  In  1857 
a  good  pattern  of  what  such  a  revision  should  be 
was  set  in  the  publication  of  The  Gospel  according 
to  St,  John  .  .  .  revised  by  five  clergymen.  In 
1863  a  remark  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (J.  Evelyn  Doiison,  afterwards  Lord 
Ossington),  suggested  the  undertaking  of  the 
'Speaker's'  Commentary,  one  express  object  of 
which  was  '  a  revision  of  the  translation.' 

Mot  to  dwdl  longer  on  preliminary  matters, 
by  the  spring  of  1870  things  were  ripe  for  action. 
Cm  February  10th  ef  that  year,  tne  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (Dr.  S.  Wilberforce),  anticipating  a 
motion  which  Canon  Selwyn  had  prepared  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Lower  House,  ntoved  in  the  Upper 
Honae  of  Convocation  of  the  Southern  Province, 
'  that  a  Committee  of  both  Houses  be  appointed, 
with  power  to  confer  with  any  Committee  that 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
Northern  Province,  to  report  upon  the  deniable- 
ness  of  a  revision  of  the  AV  ot  the  NT,  whether 
by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  in  all  tJioae  pas- 
sages where  plain  and  clear  errors,  whether  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  text  originally  adopted  ^  the 
translators,  or  in  the  translation  made  from  the 
same,  shall,  on  dne  investigation,  be  found  to 
exist' t  The  Bishop  of  Llandaif  (Dr.  A.  Ollivant) 
carried  an  amendment,  to  include  the  OT  bi  the 
terms  of  the  motion.  When  the  motion,  thus 
amended,  bad  been  agreed  to,  it  was  sent  down  to 
the  Lower  House  (Feb.  11),  where  it  was  accepted 
without  a  division.  In  pursuance  of  it,  a  loint 
Committee,  consisting  of  eight  members  of  the 
Upper  House  and  sixt^n  of  the  Lower,  was  formed. 
The  Convocation  of  the  Northem  Province  had 
in  the  meantime  declined  to  co-operate.  They 
admitted  the  existence  of  blemishes  in  the  AV. 
They  were  'favourable  to  the  errors  being  cor- 
rected.' But  they  'would  deplore  any  recaating 
of  the  text.'  Notwithstanding,  the  work  went 
on  ;  and  on  May  3rd  a  Report  of  the  j<rint  Com- 
mittee, embodied  in  five  Resolutions,  was  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  the  Southern  Convocation. 
The  Resolutions  affirmed — 

'1.  That  itiadeairablethatarevidonot  theATof  the  Holy 
Scripturea  be  undertaken. 

1,  That  the  revidon  be  so  conducted  aa  to  oomprise  both 
marginal  renderings  and  such  emendatiaoa  as  it  may  be 
louiul  necessary  to  insert  in  the  text  ot  the  AT. 

&  That  in  the  above  Resolutions  we  do  not  contemplate  any 
new  translation  ot  the  Bible,  or  any  alteration  of  the 
language,  except  when  In  the  ludgment  of  the  most 

->     competent  scholan  such  change  Is  necessanr. 

4.  That  in  such  necessary  changes  the  style  of  the  language 
employed  in  Uie  existing  vetdon  be  elosely  iollowaa. 

*  JTotM  on  tAe  propossd  AmendnmU  qf  tke  AtUhorited 
Venim  .  .  .,  by  William  Selwyn,  Canon  of  Ely,  185S,  p.  11 

t  Newth,  aa  before,  p.  103 ;  ElUoott,  CoiutdiraMnw  en 
jZsvifiOn,  1870^  p.  6. 

t  Westcott,  Sng.  iNUt,  pL  888,  quoting  dkroRMst  Cm- 
toeaUon.  The  words 'Hebrew  or' will  be  noMoedaainmoatta^ 
a  motion  originally  wider  in  ita  scope.  Ttirse  mamban  ot  tha 
MT  Revision  Company  (Ors.  Westcott,  Nswtli,  sad  MMdfcnC 
have  left  aooounta  ot  these  proceedings. 
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&.  Hut  it  ia  desirable  ttu'  CoDTocation  shoold  nominate  ■ 
body  of  its  own  meiabera  to  undertake  the  work  ot 
revision,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invite  the  coopera- 
tion of  aqy  eminent  tor  scholarship,  to  whatever  nation 
or  religiona  body  they  may  belong.' 

This  Report  was  unanimously  adapted  by  the 
Upper  House,  and  eight  bishops  were  at  once 
noiuinated,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
last  liesulution,  to  be  its  quota  towards  the  new 
joint  Committee.  On  May  6tb  the  report  was 
discussed  in  the  Lower  House.  Some  opposition 
was  tliere  shown  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
lant  clause  of  the  fifth  Kesolution ;  bat,  on  a 
division,  the  adoption  of  the  Report  was  carried, 
with  but  two  dissentients.  On  May  6th  eight  of 
their  own  body  were  chosen,  to  co-operate  with 
the  others  in  forming  the  new  Committee.  This 
new,  or  second,  joint  Committee  held  its  first 
meeting  on  May  25th,  1870.  It  then  passed  a 
series  of  Resolutions,  indicating  the  lines  on  which 
tlie  work  should  be  carried  out.  In  substance 
these  were  as  follows,  the  more  important  ones 
being  quoted  in  full : — 

I.  Committee  to  separate  into  two  ComiNuiles— one  for  OT, 

the  other  for  NT. 
II.  Names  of  the  members  ot  Oonvooatlon,  nine  in  all, 
forming  the  OT  Company. 

III.  Names  as  before,  seven  in  all,  for  the  NTOompaqy. 

IV.  OT  Company  to  begin  with  Pentateuch. 

V.  NT     „       „       „      Synoptical  Oospels. 

VI.  Names  of '  Soholun  and  Divines'^(18)  to  be  invited  to  Join 

the  OT  Company. 

VII.  Names  of  •  Scholan  and  DMint'  (V)  to  be  invited  to  join 

Che  XT  Company,* 
VIII.  That  the  general  principles  to  b*  followed  by  both 
Companies  be  as  follows : — 
'1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  into  the 
text  of  the  Authorized  Version,  consistently  with 
faithfulness. 

2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expressions  of  such 
alterations  to  the  language  of  the  Authorized  and 
earlier  English  versions. 

5.  Each  Company  to  go  twioe  over  the  portion  to  be 

revised,  once  provisionally,  the  second  time  finally, 
and  on  principles  ot  voting  as  hereinafter  is  provided. 

4.  That  the  Text  to  be  adopted  be  that  lor  which  the 
evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating ;  and  that 
when  the  Text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  from 
which  the  Authorized  Version  was  mode,  the  altera- 
tion be  indicated  in  the  margin. 

t.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  Text  on  the  second 
final  revision  by  each  Company,  except  tvo-tJiircU  of 
those  present  approve  of  the  same,  out  on  the  first 
revision  to  decide  by  simple  majorities. 

6.  Cases  in  which  voting  may  be  deferred. 

7.  Headings  of  chapters,  etc.,  to  be  revised. 

&  Permission  to  consult  learned  men, '  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.' 

IX.  The  work  of  each  Company,  on  completion,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  other,  to  secure,  as  for  as  possible, 
uniformity  in  language. 
X.  1.  2.  3.  '  Bye-rules'  as  to  the  mode  ot  making  oorrectlona. 

The  invitation  Riven  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tions VI.  and  VII.  was  declined  by  Canon  F.  C. 
Cook,  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Dr. 
W.  Wrijiht  of  the  British  Museum.  The  last- 
mentioned,  however,  subsequently  joined  the  OT 
Compiiny.  Of  those  who  accepted  it.  Dr.  S.  P. 
Trefjelles  was  prevented  by  iU-health  from  joining 
ill  the  work,  while  Professor  M'Gill  was  removed 
by  death  in  1871.  Dean  Alford,  one_  of  the 
original  members  appointed  by  Convocation,  died 
in  the  same  year.  Two  other  members  of  like 
standing.  Dr.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Dr.  Jebb,  Dean  of  Hereford,  resigned  their 
seats  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Seven 
new  members  were  chosen  in  their  stead,  of  whom 
one.  Dean  Merivale,  resigned  in  1871.  Others 
were  added  subsequently.  The  lists  of  members 
were  accordingly  as  follows : — 

Mnnnts  or  TBI  OT  RavmoR  OoMraHT.t 
The  Bt.  Rev.  Connop  Thlrlwall,  Bishop  ot  St.  Davids  (Chair- 
man till  1871). 

•  Tlie  names  in  Resolutions  II.,  III.,  VI.,  VII.  are  Included  in 
the  final  listjs  ffiven  below. 

t  Tliu  ond  the  following  list  are  drawn  up,  in  the  main,  from 
those  prepared  by  Di.  Fbilip  SohaS  lor  his  Cominmim  to  the 


The  Bt  Bev.  E.  H.  Browne,  Bishop  ol  Ely,  aitarwacds  a( 

Winchester  (Chairman  from  1871). 
The  Bt.  Rev.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  Kt  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  O.  Hervey,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells. 

The  Bt.  Bev.  Alfred  OUivant,  Bishop  of  Uandafl. 

The  Verv  Bev.  B.  Payne  Smith,  Begios  Professor  ot  Divinity 

Oxford  :  afterwards  Dean  ol  Canterbury. 
The  Yen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Archdeacon  ot  Maidttone, 
The  Ven.  H.  J.  Boae,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  Professor  ot  Theology,  Oongregitiaiial 

Church  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
Ur.  B.  L.  Bensly,  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer  of  CkmviUe  and 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Bev.  John  Birrell,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languagut,  St. 

Andrews. 
Dr.  Frank  Chance,  Sydenham. 

Mr.  T.  Ohenery,  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  ot  Arablo,  Oxford. 

The  Bev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer  ot  BalUol 
College,  Oxford ;  afterwards  Oriel  Professor  ot  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  Oxford. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Professor  ot  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr.  B.  Davies,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Baptist  College,  Begent'a 
Park,  London. 

Dr.  George  Douglas,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  atterwoids  Prin- 
cipal of  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Driver,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  Oollega,  Oxford ; 
afterwards  Begins  Professor  ot  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  0.  J.  Elliott,  Vicar  at  Winkfield,  Windsor. 

Dr.  P.  Foirbaim,  Principal  ot  the  Ftee  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Bev.  F.  Field,  author  ot  OtUm  Sorvieaue ;  editor  ot 
Origen's  Hexapia, 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Oeden,  Protesaor  ot  Hebrew,  WssiUgran  College, 
Didsbury. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Ginsbnrg,  editor  ot  BedetUuUt,  etc. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Gotch,  Principal  of  the  Baptist  Coilega,  BristoL 
Dr.  John  Jebb,  Dean  ot  Hereford. 
Dr.  W.  Kay,  late  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta. 
The  Bev.  Stanley  Leathes,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College, 
London. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Lumby,  Fellow  ot  St.  Oath.  Coll.,  afterwards 

Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  J.  M'Qill,  Professor  ot  Oriental  Languages,  St.  Andrews. 
Dr.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  St.  David's  (Allege, 

Lampeter ;  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Dr.  £.  H.  Plumptre,  Professor  of  NT  Exegesis,  King's  CoUegSb 

London. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Fellow  and  Tutor  ot  Queen's  College ; 

forwards  Professor  of  Assyriolcgy,  Oxford. 
Dr.  W.  Selwyn,  Canon  ot  Ely ;  Lady  Margaret^*  Professor  ot 

Divini^,  C&mbridge. 
The  Bev.  W.  Bobertaon  Smith,  Professor  ot  Hebrew,  Free 

(jhnrch  College,  Aberdeen ;  afterwards  Lord  Almoner's  Pn>- 

fessor  ot  Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Weir,  Professor  ot  Oriental  Laniniagea,  Glasgow. 
Dr.  W.  Wright,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  W.  AlcUs  Wright,  Librarian,  atterwaids  Bursar,  ot  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 

HKimHs  or  TBI  NT  BxvnioH  (Johpait.* 
The  Bt  Bev.  C.  J.  Ellioott,  Bishop  ot  Gloucester  and  Bristol 

(Chairman). 

The  Rt  Rev.  S.  Wilberforce,  Bishop  ol  Winchester. 

The  Bt  Rev.  G.  Moberlv,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  Most  Rev.  B.  C.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Rt  Bev.  Cliarles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew*. 

The  Very  Bev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  Dean  <A  Liehfleld  (Prolaaatar 

ot  Lower  House  ot  (Convocation). 
The  Very  Bev.  Henry  Alford,  Dean  ot  Canterbury. 
The  Very  Bev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Dean  o<  Westminster. 
The  Very  Bev.  Robert  Scoti,  Dean  of  Rochester. 
The  Very  Bev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  Dean  ot  Lincoln. 
The  Very  Bev.  Charles  Merivale,  Dean  ot  Ely. 
The  Ven.  William  Lee,  Archdeacon  ot  Dublin. 
The  Ven.  Edwin  Palmer,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  President  of  the  Baptist  College,  Begentii 

Park,  London. 

Dr.  David  Brown,  Principal  of  Free  Church  (College,  Aberdeen. 
Dr.  John  Eadte,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  In  the  United 

Presbyterian  Church,  Glasgow. 
Dr.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  afterwards  Hulsean  Professor  ot  Divinity, 

Cambridge. 


Gr.  Ttft.  1883.  It  will  Iw  noticed  that  the  present  list  contains 
37  names,  Dr.  SchaS's  only  27.  There  Is  no  real  discrepancy. 
The  difference  ot  10  is  made  up  by  including  those  who  wer« 
removed  by  death  or  resignation  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  It  they  hod  sat  as  members,  for  however  short  a  time, 
it  seemed  fair  to  include  them.  The  losses  by  death  in  the  OT 
Company  up  to  1875,  after  which  year  no  new  names  were 
added  to  the  list,  were  7,  and  by  resignation  S.  Under  the 
former  head  come  Bishop  Thlrlwall,  Archdeocon  Bose,  Canon 
Selwyn,  Principal  Fairbaim,  and  ProfessoiB  M'OUl,  Weir,  and 
Davies.  Under  the  latter.  Bp.  Wordsworth,  Canon  Jebb,  and 
Professor  Pluniptre. 

•  Dr.  SchaS's  list  (exclusive  ol  the  Secretary,  the  Bev.  John 
Troutbeck)  contains  24  names ;  the  present  one,  28.  The  dif- 
ference is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  or  absence  ot  the 
names  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Dean  Alford,  and  Professor  Eadis 
(removed  by  death),  and  of  Dean  Merivale  (resigned). 
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The  BeT.  W.  O.  Hompbry,  Prebendary  ot  St  Paul'i. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  Canon  of  Ely ;  Begim  Proteaaor  ot  Oredc, 
Oambtidge. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ughttoot,  Hainan  Fioteoor  of  Divinity,  Oimbridge ; 

afterwarda  Biahop  of  Dorliam. 
Dr.  W.  HiUigan,  Proteaaor  of  Diviaify,  Aberdean. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Uoulton,  afterwards  Master  ot  The  Iitgn  School,  0am- 


Dr.  S.  Newth,  Prindpia  ot  New  Oollere,  Hampstead. 

i>r.  Alexander  Bolierta,  Proteaaor  o(  finmanity,  St.  Andrews. 

Dr.  F.  H.  A.  ScriTaner,  afterwarda  Vicar  of  Hendon. 

Dr.  O.  Vance  Smith,  afterwards  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian 

ColL,  Carmarthen. 
Dr.  O.  J.  Vaujriian,  Master  of  the  Temple ;  Dean  ot  Uandalt. 
Dr.  B.  F.  Westcott,  Canon  of  Peterborongh ;  Retriua  Professor 

of  Divinity,  Cambridge ;  afterwarda  Biahop  of  Durham. 

The  two  Companies,  thus  oonstituted,  began 
their  labours  in  June  1870.  On  the  morning  of 
Jane  22nd  the  members  of  the  NT  Bevision  Com- 
pany met  together  in  Henry  vii.'8  Chapel,  to  join 
in  Holy  Commonion,  as  the  best  preparation  for 
the  work  then  to  be  begun.  The  OT  Company 
first  assembled  for  business  on  June  30th.  One  of 
the  NT  Revisers,  Dr.  Newtli,  has  left  us  a  minute 
and  interesting  description*  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure observM  in  the  Company  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Much  of  what  he  says  will  apply  equally 
to  ooth  Companies ;  but  want  of  space  forbids 
all  but  the  briefest  extracts.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  the  historic  Jentsalem  Chamber,  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  Dean  Stanley.  Here,  on  fuur 
consecuti3!B--day8_of  every  month  in  the  yeat, 
eXcep^^Jfugust  andT  September^  -the  NT  Revisers 
met.  The  session  lasted  from  eleven  to  six, 
with  half  an  hour's  interval  for  lunch.  The 
ordinary  routine  is  thus  described : — Preliminary 
matters  over,  '  the  Chairman  invites  the  Com- 
pany to  proceed  with  the  revision,  and  reads 
a  short  passage  as  given  in  the  AV.  The  ques- 
tion is  then  asked  whether  any  textual  changes 
are  proposed  ;  that  is,  any  readings  that  diner 
from  the  Greek  text  as  presented  in  the  edition 
published  by  Robert  Stephen  in  1660.  If  any 
change  is  proposed,  the  evidence  for  and  against 
is  briefly  stated,  and  the  proposal  considered.  The 
duty  of  stating  this  evidence  is,  by  tacit  consent, 
devolved  upon  two  members  of  the  Company,  who, 
from  their  previous  studies,  are  speciaUy  entitled 
to  speak  with  authority  upon  such  questions — Dr. 
Scrivener  and  Dr.  Hort.  .  .  .  After  discussion, 
the  vote  of  the  Company  is  taken,  and  the  pro- 
posed reading  accepted  or  rejected.'  The  reading 
being  thus  settled,  questions  of  rendering  followed, 
and  were  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  such  methods,  progress 
would  necessarily  be  slow.  In  fact,  at  the  close  of 
their  ninth  sitting  the  NT  Company  had  finished 
the  first  revision  of  not  more  than  163  verses,  or  an 
average  of  17  a  day.t  It  was  even  proposed,  for 
more  expedition,  to  divide  the  Company  into  two 
sections;  one  beginning  the  Epistles,  while  the 
other  proceeded  with  the  Gospels.  Fortunately, 
the  proposal  was  negatived. 

Meantime  an  event  occurred  which,  while  pr»- 
mising  to  make  the  work  more  thorough,  seemed 
likely  to  render  it  still  more  protracted.  This  was 
the  association  with  the  English  t  Revisers  of  two 
Companies  of  American  biblical  scholars.  The 
arrangements  were  not  completed  till  Dec.  7th, 
1871,  and  work  was  not  actually  begun  by  the 
American  contingent  till  Oct.  4th,  1872,  after  they 
had  received  from  England  the  first  revision  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospel8.§  But  there  is  evidence  that 
such  co-operation  had  been  thought  of,  almost 
from  the  very  first.  'On  July  7th,  1870,  it  was 
moved  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  by  the 
present  Prolocutor  (Lord  Alwyne  Compton)  that 

'  Lteturet,  as  before,  n  117  ft. 

t  Jb.  p.  121. 

i  The  word  '  English'  is  used  in  its  widest  sense. 
I  ScbaO,  as  before,  p.  391  IT.    Dr.  Bchaff  was  himself  the 
President  of  the  Am  «icaa  Committee. 


the  Upper  House  should  be  requested  to  instruct 
the  Committee  of  Convocation  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  some  American  divines.'  This  was 
at  once  assented  to  by  the  Upper  House.*  Diifi- 
culties  naturally  arose,  bat  were  overcome  by 
patience  and  tact,  and  by  the  good  feeling  dis- 
played on  both  sides.  A  visit  of  Dr.  Angus  to 
New  York  in  August  1870,  and  of  Dr.  Schaff  to 
this  country  in  the  following  year  (when  he  was 
present,  unofficially,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
English  NT  Revision  Company  and  observed  their 
methods),  helped  to  smooth  the  way.  A  repre- 
sentative Committee  of  American  scholars  and 
theologians  was  formed,  with  Dr.  Schaff  for  Presi- 
dent, and  this  resolved  itself  into  two  Companies, 
as  foUows : — 

Old  TESTAVurr  Bsvisioir  Oohfast  (Ahbricui^ 

Dr.  W.  H.  Green  (Chairman),  Theologica]  Seminary,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Dr.  G.  K  Day  (Secretary),  Dirhiity  School  of  Tale  College,  New 

Haven,  Coim, 

Dr.  C.  A.  Aiken,  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers,  (Jollegiatc  Bcformed  Dutch  Ohnrch,  N.T 

Dr.  T.  J.  Cooant,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dr.  J.  de  Witt,  Theological  Seminaiy,  New  Bnmawick,  N.J. 
Dr.  O.  E.  Hare,  Divinity  School,  PhOa. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Vlce-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Phila. 

Dr.  T.  hewia,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Union 

(JoUege,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  (d.  1877). 
Dr.  C.  M.  Mead,  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Haaa. 
Dr.  H.  Ost'ood,  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Dr.  J.  Packard,  Theological  Seminary,  Alezandriia,  Va, 
Dr.  O.  K  atowt,  Hartford,  Ck>on. 
Dr.  J.  Strong,  Theological  Seminaiy,  Madison,  N.J. 
Dr.  0.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  Beirftt,  Syria  (consulting  membar  oo 

qnsstions  of  ArabicX 

New  TnTAHSKT  Bavisira  Oompiht  (AmuoiaX 

Dr.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Cliairman). 

Dr.  J.  B.  Thayer,  Theological  Seminaiy,  Andover,  Mass. 

(Secretary). 

Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  Divinity  Sdiool,  Harvard  Univanl^,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Dr.  J.  K.  Burr,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Thomas  Chase,  President  of  Haverford  College.  Pa. 

Dr.  Howard  Croeby,  Chancellor  of  New  York  Universi^,  N.T. 

Dr.  Timothy  Uwight,  Divinity  School,  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Hackett,  Theological  Seminary,  Boohestar,  M.T. 

(d.  im). 

Dr.  James  Badley,  Professor  of  Greek,  Tale  OoUeoa,  New 

Haven  (d.  1872). 
Dr.  (3harles  Hodge,  Theological  Seminaiy,  Prinoaton,  N.J. 

(d.  1878). 

Dr.  A.  O.  Kendrick,  Univenity  of  Boeheater,  N.T. 

The  Bt.  Bev.  Alfred  Lee,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ot  Delaware. 

Dr.  M.  B. Biddle, Theoloncal  Seminary,  Hartfoid^Oonn. 

Dr.  Philip  SohaS,  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  N.T. 

Dr.  Chartes  Short,  Columbia  College,  N.Y. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Washburn,  Calvary  Church,  N.T.  (d.  Feb  18S1). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  four  members  of  the 
above  Company  died  before  seeing  the  fruit  of 
their  labours,  but  not  before  they  had  each  taken 
part,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  the  work. 
Two  names  are  not  included — those  of  Dr.  G.  R. 
Crooks  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren  of 
Boston — both  of  whom  accepted  the  invitation  to 
join  the  Company,  but  found  themselves  unable  to 
attend.  Tlie  place  of  meeting  was  the  Bible 
House,  New  York.  Owing  to  the  start  they  had 
gained,  the  English  Companies  had  finjshea  the 
first  revision  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  been 
twice  over  the  Pentateuch,  respectively,  by  the 
time  their  American  brethren  were  ready  to  begin. 
The  manner  in  which  their  fellow- work  was  wien 
carried  on  is  described  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Revised  NT. 

*  We  tiansmitted  to  them  from  time  to  time,*  say  the  Eng- 
lish ReviserB,  *  each  several  portion  of  our  First  Revision,  and 
received  from  them  in  retnm  their  oritioisms  and  correcUons. 
These  we  considered  with  much  care  and  attention  during  the 
time  we  were  eng:aged  on  our  Second  Revision.  We  then  sent 
over  to  them  the  various  portions  of  the  Second  Revision  aa 
they  were  completed,  and  received  further  suggestions,  iriiich, 
like  the  former,  were  closely  and  carefully  considered.   UHt  ol 


*  Times,  May  20th,  1881,  quoted  by  SchaO. 
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we  tomrded  to  tbem  tha  BT  In  Iti  flnal  form ;  and  a  list 
o(  thow  p«wigM  in  which  they  deiin  to  place  on  record  their 
preference  of  otliar  reading!  and  cendeiinge  will  be  found  at 
tbc  end  of  the  votnma.' 

The  first  revision  of  the  entire  NT  occupied  tax 
years  of  labour ;  the  second,  about  two  years  and  a 
half.  What  ma  to  some  extent  a  third  revision, 
together  with  various  neoeesary  details,  prolonged 
the  task  of  the  English  Company  till  Nov.  11th, 
1880,  *  on  which  day,  at  five  adock  in  the  after- 
noon, after  ten  years  and  five  months  pf  labour, 
the  revision  of  the  NT  was  brought  to  a  close.'  * 
The  Preface  bears  that  date.  But  further  causes 
of  delay  intervened  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Tuesday, 
May  17th,  1881,  for  London,  and  Friday,  May  aoth, 
for  New  York,  that  the  actual  publication  took 
place.  The  scene  in  each  city  on  bath  those  days — 
the  congestion  of  streets  in  the  booksellers'  quarter, 
the  stoppage  of  all  other  traffic,-  the  nieht-and^iay 
labours  of  the  work-people  employed — will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 
Dr.  Schaff  computes  that  at  least  three  million 
copies  of  the  Revised  NT  were  sold,  in  this  country 
and  the  United  States  together,  within  the  first 
year  of  its  publication. 

■Meantime  the  revision  of  the  OT  was  advancing, 
on  similar  lines,  but  more  slowly,  from  the  greater 
extent  of  ground  to  be  covered.  The  Revisers  in 
this  case  were  more  conservative  ttian  their  fellow- 
workers  on  the  NT,  and  their  ven&on  differs  less 
in  proportion  from  the  Authorized  than  does  the 
other.  The  Preface,  dated  July  10th,  1884,  speaks 
of  the  revision  of  the  OT  as  completed  in  eighty- 
five  sessions,  ending  on  June  20th,  1884,  having 
occupied  days,  usually  of  six  hours  each. 
The  day  of  fctual  publication.  May  19th,  1885, 
was  marked  hy  little  of  the  excitement  whioh 
attended  the  publication  of  the  NT  four  years 
before.  The  Revised  Bible,  in  its  complete  form, 
bore  the  title : — '  The  |  Holy  Bible  |  containing 
the  I  Old  and  New  Testaments  |  Translated  out  of 
the  Original  Toneues  |  Being  the  Version  set 
forth  A.D.  1611 1  Compared  witn  the  most  ancient 
Authorities  and  Revised.  I  Printed  for  the  Uni- 
versities of  I  Oxford  and  Cambridge  |  Oxford  [or 
Cambridge]  |  At  the  Universitv  Press  |  1886.' 

No  mention  has  thus  far  been  made  of  any 
revision  of  the  Apocrypha.  Such  an  extension 
of  the  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
templated hy  Convocation.  That  it  was  finally 
included  in  the  scheme  was  a  result  of  the 
negotiations  about  copyright.  In  the  course  of 
1872  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Committee  of  Convocation  and  the  representatives 
of  the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, hy  whion  tite  latter,  on  oonditioa  of 
acquinng  the  copyright  of  the  BV,  when  com- 
pleted, agreed  to  provide  a  sum  soffloient  to  cover 
the  bare  cost  of  production,  including  the  travelling 
expenses  of  members  of  th«  Companies;  whose 
lahour,  in  other  respects,  was  a  labour  of  love.f 
It  was  then  for  the  first  time  stipulated  by  the 
University  printers,  that  the  Apoinypha  should  be 
included  m  the  scheme  of  revision.  This  was 
assented  to. 

In  pursuance  of  the  compact  thus  made,  it  was 
arranged  between  the  two  English  Companies  of 
Revisers  (the  Americans  not  joming  in  this  paxt  of 
the  work),  that,  as  soon  aa  the  NT  Company  should 
have  finished  its  task,  it  should  resolve  itself  into 
three  committees  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the 
revision  of  the  Apoorypna,J  These  were  to  be 
called,  in  imitation  of  their  predecessors  of  1611, 
the  London,  Westminster,  and  Cambridge  Com- 

*  Newth,     before,  p.  12S. 
t  Weetcott,  Bnglith  BibU,  pp.  MS,  S47. 
}  Preface  to  the  .ilnoorypAa  in  the  BT,  (ram  wliicli  most  of 
the  partlcolan  hnmeniateiy  following  are  ' 


mittees.  The  first  of  the  three  had  assigned  to  It 
the  Book  of  Sirach;  the  second  had  1  Mac,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  Tobit  and  Judith 
the  third  was  to  take  W^isdom  and  2  Maooabees. 
The  London  Committee  began  work  on  May  11th, 
1881,  and  finished  the  second  and  final  revimon 
of  Sirach  on  May  25th,  1883.  The  Westminster 
Committee  completed  their  second  revision  of 
1  Mac.  on  Nov.  3rd,  1881,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  task  on  Oct.  Uth,  1882.  The  work  of  thu 
Cambridge  Committee  lasted  from  the  ^ring  of 
1881  to  the  summer  of  1892.  During  this  com- 
paratively long  interval  space  was  found  for  giving 
the  difficult  Book  of  Wisdom  a  third  revision. 

The  OT  Revision  Company  having  in  the  mean- 
time (July  1884)  come  to  £he  end  of  their  own 
proper  labours,  passed  a  resolution,  aj^pointing 
six  of  their  number  a  committee  for  revising  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  Of  these 
six,  two  were  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the 
work ;  and  Dr.  Field,  one  of  the  OT  Company, 
whose  co-operation  had  been  invited  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  text,  died  in  April  1885.  A  small 
committee  of  four  members — Professor  Lnmby, 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  Mr.  Bensly,  and  Mr. 
W.  Aldis  Wright — had  thus  the  task  of  revising 
what  remaiuM  of  the  Apocrypha,  comprising 
1  and2Esdras,  Ad.  Esther,  Baruch,  Sonje  of  the 
Three  Children,  the  History  of  Susanna,  Bd  and 
the  Dragon,  and  the  Prayer  of  Man  asses.  For 
one  of  these  books  (2  Esdras)  they  had  the  benefit 
of  Bensly's  careful  reconstruction  of  the  text,  and 
were  thus  able  to  give  »  translation  of  the  '  miss- 
ing fragment '  (7**^).  In  the  other  instances  no 
critical  settlement  of  the  existing  text  was  at- 
tempted. The  revised  Apocrypha  was  pnblished 
early  in  1895.  It  bore  Uie  title :  '  The  |  Apocryphal 
Translated  out  of  the  |  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  J 
Being  the  Version  set  forth  A.D.  1611  |  Compared 
with  the  most  ancient  Authorities  and  j  Revised 
A.D.  1894  j  Printed  for  the  Universities  of  I  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  |  Oxford  [or  Cambridge]  |  At  tha 
University  Press  1 1895.' 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  KV,  it  wiU  be  convenient  to  tiUce 
the  component  parts  of  it  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared.  The  NT,  moreover,  challenges  our 
attention  first,  because  of  its  surpassing  import- 
ance, because  the  changes  made  in  revising  it  were 
relatively  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  case 
of  the  OT,  and  because  the  attack  and  defence 
were  here  the  most  strenuous.  Aa.  was  not  un- 
natural, the  strife  grew  fiercest  about  the  form  in 
which  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  now  set  forth.  In 
both  its  forms  (Mt  6»-",  Lk  ll")  alike  it  was  now 
without  the  doxqlogy.  The  form  in  Luke  was 
much  curtailed.  For  '  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven '  it  had  simply  '  Father.'  It  lacked  alto- 
gether two  petitions — '  Thy  will,'  eta,  and '  Deliver 
us  from  evil.'  These  ehanges  were  made  on  MS 
authority,  believed  to  be  the  highest;  and  the 
claases  omitted  were  duly  noted  in  the  margin. 
So  far,  the  Revisers  were  within  their  rights.  But 
a  further  alteration  of  'from  evil'  to  'from  the 
evil  one '  could  not  be  so  easily  defended.  It  was 
understood  to  have  been  accepted  mainly  through 
the  infiuence  of  Bishop  Lightfoot.  A  chief  aiga- 
ment  for  the  change,  the  alleged  fact  that  pimaSiu 
iv6,  as  distinguiSied  from  (tiaaaBiu  iK,  denotes 
deliverance  from  a  person,  not  a  statt,  was  con- 
troverted by  other  scholars ;  and  we  cannot  but 
wish  that,  in  this  instance,  the  renderings  in  the 
text  and  margin  could  have  changed  places.* 

*  See,  for  an  oatUne  of  the  controvetey,  the  Biahop  of  Dor 
ham's  three  letteia  in  the  Qvardian  of  Sept.  7th,  14th,  and  Zlst, 
l»8l,  reprinted  in  A  Frttk  Bmtim  qf  the  NT,  Srd  ed.  ISStl, 
and  Canon  F.  0.  Cook'*  A  Second  LeU»r  t»  tlt»  Lord  BMop  q/ 
London,  1882. 
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Fault  wu  also  found  with  the  dumge— the 
uncalled-for  change,  as  it  seamed  to  manT — in  the 
order  of  the  words  in  the  familiar  Song  of  Simeon. 
What  was  sained,  men  woold  ask,  thai  le-gioap- 
ing  the  well-rememhered  linee— 

•  Now  l«ttat  than  tlv  nrraat  dentrt,  O  Lord, 
AoaortUnK  to  thy  word,  tn  pttor^f 

A  more  perfect-fMalMiamr  it  might  he  replied, 
and  a  closer  adherence  to  the  order  of  the  originaL 
But  the  further  qneetion  might  be  pressed :  How 
far  is  this  latter  quality  essential  to  a  good  idiom- 
atic tranglati($n  ?  ^ 

More  irritating,- however,  than  such  changes  in 
important  passages  as  we  have  noticed,  were  the 
incessant  alterations  in  small  particulars,  which 
tripped  np  the  reader  at  everr  torn.*  One  aocos- 
tomed  to  'Jesus  stood  on  tne  shore,'  in  Jn  21*, 
could  not  take  kindly  to '  Jesus  stood  on  the  beaek,' 
even  though  assured  that  the  rendering  of  eUytoMt 
was  thus  kept  uniform.  Nor  would  one  who  knew 
how  deeply  the  phrase  '  vials  of  wrath '  was  em- 
bedded m  our  language,  fail  to  den)nr,  if  he  read 
Rev  15,  at  having  'botM  of  the  wrath  of  God' 
substituted  for  the  familiar  expresden.  The  Re- 
visers of  1611  and  those  of  1881  both  equally 
admitted  that  no  two  words  in  different  languages 
cover  precisely  the  same  ground.  But  from  this 
common  axiom  they  proceeded  to  opposite  con- 
clusions. The  older  translators  felt  juatifled  by  it 
in  varying  the  rendering  of  tiie  same  word  in  the 
ori^nal.  They  even  made  a  merit  of  doing  so. 
*  Vi  e  have  not  tied  onrselvee,'  they  say  in  their 
Preface,  *  to  an  uniformity  <i  phrasing  or  to  an 
identity  of  words,  as  some  peradventure  would 
wish  that  we  liad  done.  .  .  .  That  we  should 
express  the  same  notion  in  Uie  same  particular 
word ;  as,  for  example,  if  we  translate  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek  word  once  by  jmrpoit,  never  to  call  it 
itUent  .  ,  .  thus  to  mince  the  matter,  we  thought, 
to  savour  more  of  curiosity  than  wisdom.' 

The  liberty  thus  claimed  is  freely  used  in  the 
AV,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  deserves  at  times 
rather  to  he  called  lioenoe.  The  translation  may 
piin  in  spirit  and  buoyancy,  but  at  the  cost  of 
losing  other  qualities  yet  more  precious.  How 
mueh  is  lost,  for  instancy  by  the  oapricioos  alten- 
tion  of  'destroy'  to  'd^ei'  in  l.Co  8"t— 'If  any 
man  destrwreth  the  temple  of  God,  him  shaU  God 
destroy.'  Nothing  but  the  love  of  variety  for  its 
own  sake  could  have  prompted  the  double  render- 
ing of  Suupimt  in  1  Co  12*^  by  'differences'  and 
■diversities,'  and  of  iftay^itiTUf  and  its  cognate 
verb  by  '  operations '  and  '  worketh.'  Hardly  less 
injurious  to  the  sense,  in  many  passages,  is  the 
converse  fault  of  using  the  same  Englidi  word 
to  translate  different  words  in  the  originaL  Thus 
'  light'  serves  as  the  equivalent  of  </>ui,  ipwrHip  (Ph 
2"),  <l>muritit  (2  Co  i*),  <t>trr«t  (Lk  11"),  Xi^ot  (Mt 
6") ;  '  know '  of  atSa,  yanbcKU,  iwiyaniaKa,  and  tritrra- 
uau  The  Revisers  of  1881  were  fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  placed  in  their  way  by  tms  peculiarity 
of  their  predecessors'  labour,  and  speak  in  their 
I^eface  of  the  principles  on  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  solve  the  problem  thus  presented  to 
them.  They  discriminated,  as  far  as  possible, 
Itetween  '  varieties  of  rendering  which  were  com- 

*  Protenor  Flumptre  oompotM  tha  number  of  Tariationa  In 
rendering  (ram  the  AV  at  the  NT  to  be  more  than  86,000. 
Othera  make  them  36,000.  See  CSaoon  Cook's  Second  Lett4r, 
p.  t  and  D.  Oook  further  estimates  that  the  deriatiom  from 
the  Greek  text  of  1611  in  that  adopted  by  the  Revisen  exceed 
HXW.  Edgar  (Th*  BOUi  vf  BngUmd,  1889,  p.  842)  agreea, 
maUns  the  exact  nomber  6C0S.  The  Greek  text  need  by  king 
Jamesa  traulatois,  M  far  a*  It  oould  be  aaoertainea,  was 
publidied  at  Cambridge  by  Scrivener,  and  bad,  aa  (ootnotea, 
the  readings  preferred  by  the  Reriaera.  A  ahnilar  work,  but 
with  oonTena  arrangement  of  text  and  notes,  was  published 
at  Oxford  by  Azebdaaaon  Mmvr.  The  calculation  waa  thus 


Mtihle  with  fidelity  to  the  tme  meaning  of  the 
tMct '  and  '  varieties  which  involved  inconsistenoy, 
and  were  suggestive  of  differences  that  had  no 
existence  in  the  Greek.'  To  the  former  class  they 
professed  themselves  lenient.  Some  have  thought 
that  they  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they 
had  made  this  class  more  comprehensive,  instead 
of  sacrificing  so  much  for  a  uniformity  of  render- 
ins,  not  always  attainable  even  by  themselves.* 

It  may  be  well,  as  helping  the  reader  to  form  a 
judgment  for  himself,  to  set  down  a  short  list  of 
passM;es  from  the  NT  in  which  the  rendering  of 
the  RV  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  Improve- 
ment, followed  by  another  of  passages  in  which 
the  changes  made  are  conaidared  by  many  to  be 
for  the  worse. 


BTUa. 

muu  And  JasM 

Ingit. 


Uk  in  b  tha  lamp  brought 
to  be  put  undar  toe  buahei, 
.  .  .  and  not  to  be  pat  on  the 
ataodt  . 

Hk  *»  And  ha  hfanaaU  was 
in  the  stam,  aaleep  on  tha 
ouBhion. 

Mk7U  7M(A«  Mid,  making 
all  meat!  olean 
maaa  in  M,  A,  B]. 

Hk  10**  loid  it  orar  them. 

Lk  Z30  when  thoa  oomeat 
in  thy  kingdom. 

Lk  Mil  .  .  .  aa  ye  walk! 
And  they  stood  atill,  looUng 
aad. 

Jn  41  .  .  .  was  making  and 

liu>tlxing. 

JnSLw  Tend  my  sheep. 

Ao  ZS"  Thla  nun  was  seized 
by  the  Jews,  and  waa  about  to 
be  slain  of  them,  when  I  came 
upon  them  with  the  aoldiara, 
and  leaijiieil  him. 

AoMB  mthbnt  UttU  par- 
anaaton  thoo  wonlriast  bia 
make  m»  »  Ohtlatlsn, 

A0I74*  And  oasttng  aC  tbs 
anchgf%  aier  ItM  Uiam  In  tha 


(A) 

AT  1811.  I 

Ut  IV  But  when  Jesna  i 
knew  it  [aa  if  tor  a  time  ha 
had  not  known  it]. 

Ifk  43>  la  a  candle  brought 
to  be  put  under  a  boalial . .  . 
and  not  to  be  sat  on  a  cawila- 
atiokt 

Uk  4M  And  ha  waa  in  tha 
hinder  part  ol  tha  ship,  asleep 
on  a  pillow. 
Mk  7U  .  .  .  purging  aU 


Uk  100  axandaa  lotdsUp 


Lk  S»o  whan  thoa  oomaat 
into  thy  kingdom. 

Lk  Z41T  . . .  aa  ys  walk,  and 
arssadt 

Jn  41  .  .  .  mads  aad  hap- 

tiled. 

JnSli*  Fisad  my  aheap. 

AoSS»  This  manwaatakaa 
ol  tha  Jewa,  and  Should  have 
bean  UUed  of  them:  then 
came  I  with  an  anny,  sal 


Ao  MM  Aliwat  Una  pw- 
soadaat  na  to  ba  a  Ohriatiaa. 

Ao  17^  And  wfasn  thay  had 
taken  up  tha  andma,  thay 
commlttad(>SBiss/wi  unto  tha 
sea.  j 

lOo  7*8  .  .  .  bat  I  tftn  I 
yoQ. 

1  do  S*  Bhva  wa  not  powar 
to  lead  about  s  alstsr,  a  wita 

'  ni4*  BaoaiataltoTDothfav. 
SIhV  .  .  .  hy thaooming. 

ITI  t>*  .  .  .  punhaaa  to 
thamaelTea  a  gooa  degiaa. 
I  Tl  <*  .  .  .  aoppoataig  that 


gain  lagoi  

STizM  .  .  ,  tibo  ate  taken 
captire  by  him  at  UawOl  [pro- 
nouns  amUgttonap 

Hi  V*  Tha  Oretlana  are  al- 
way  liais,  evil  beasta,  alow 

beUlea. 

Ja  1>  .  .  .  he  being  not  • 
foigettol  haarar,  but  a  doer  of 
theworit. 


1T1818, 


lOo  7*8.  . .  sad 

^Oo  S*  Bava  wa  no  right  to 
lead  about  a  wiia  tbaTli  a 
balleTsr .  .  .t 
Fh48  lanotUnf  baaoziona. 
STh  V  .  .  .  toachhw  tha 

  .  ^  gain  to  tham- 

sahrea  agood  atandlng. 

ITl  a>  .  .  .  auppcnng  that 
godlineaa  la  a  way  of  gain. 

fD  V  .  .  .  harihg  been 
taksn  capttva  by  the  Lord'a 
servant  onto  the  will  of  God 
[see  also  nLL 

•m  V  Cretans  are  alway 
llaia,  aril  beaata,  idle  gluttons. 

Ja  I* . . .  bdngnota  haarar 
thatforgotteth,btttadaarlliat 

worlceth. 


(B)  Changn  not  aa  admUUd. 

ATieu.  BTian. 


Ut  S"  .  .  .  tUl  thou  haat 
paid  tha  nttarmoat  farthing. 


Mt  6»  till  thoa  have  ; 
the  last  ttartUng. 


*  See  the  examplea  of  inconsistenoy  in  rendering  in  tha  BT 
collected  by  Edgar,  p.  tel.  IiWwXm  is  'teaoher,'  '  doctor,' 
'  master ' ;  nifm  has  four  equlvalenta ;  n^auiXwK  and  <wAi>M;'« 
each  Ave.  Of  course,  soma  of  theae  are  AV  renderings  sHowmI 
to  remain. 

t  Gr.  i>xMw.  A  high  authori^,  Dr.  F.  Field,  himself  ooa  at 
the  Beviaeia,  charaoterixes  this  change  as  one  'than  whiob  aa 
single  verbal  alteration  has  met  with  more  general  reprohalta 
(.NoUt  on  tht  IVmuiation  qftht  ST,  1880,  Pref.  p.  ziv  a.). 
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AV  1611. 

Htl89>. . .  it  iB  the  greatest 
ftinont;  herbs. 

Mk  182  .  .  .  flwj cam*  onto 
the  sepulchre  .  .  . 

Lk  69  ...  we  have  toiled 
■1)  the  night,  and  h&ve  taken 
nothing. 

Jn  17^  .  .  .  that  be  should 
give  eternal  life  to  at  many  as 
thou  liast  given  him. 

Ac  21^'  Canst  thoa  speak 
Greek  t 

Ac  27"  ...  we  had  macb 
work  to  come  by  the  boat. 

Bo  S>  Yet  peradventure  tor 
a  good  man  some  would  even 
dare  to  die. 

Ro  61'  For  U  through  the 
offence  of  one  many  be  dead, 
much  more  the  grace  of  God, 
.ind  the  gift  by  grace,  which 
is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
bath  abounded  unto  many. 

1  Co  61  It  is  nported  oom- 
Donly  .  .  . 

2ColO>  .  .  .  that  I  may  not 
be  bold  when  I  am  present 
with  that  confidence,  where- 
with I  think  to  be  bold  against 
some,  which  think  of  us  as  if 
we  walked  aooordlng  to  the 
flesh. 

OtiV»  Knowing  that  a  man 
Is  not  Justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  but  by  tb*  (sitb  of 
Jesus  Otuist. 

Oal  8i<  Now  to  Abraham 
.  .  .  were  the  promises  made. 

1  Ti  3^  A  bishop  .  .  . 

ITi  Sio  For  the  10T»  ol 
money  is  the  not  of  all  evQ. 

He  11°  .  .  .  for  before  his 
translation  he  lud  this  testi- 
mony, that  he  jdeaaed  God. 

He  12?  It  ye  endure  chasten- 
ing, God  dealetb  with  you  M 
with  sons. 

He  13>  Let  your  oooveisa- 
tionJi  be  witbont  ooretoo*. 
ness. 

Bev  18*  Piaiss  our  Ckxl,  all 
yebissemnta. 


BY  1881. 

Ht  1S3>  .  .  .  It  is  greater* 
than  the  herbs. 

Hk  16> . . .  they  oometo  the 
tomb  .  .  . 

Lk6>. . .  we  toOed  all  night, 
and  took  notUng.t 

Jn  173  .  .  .  that  whatsoever 
thou  hast  given  him,  to  them 
he  should  give  eternal  life. 

Ac  2187  Dost  thou  know) 
Greek? 

Ac  27U  ...  we  were  able, 
with  difficulty,  to  secure  i  the 
boat. 

Bo  67  for  g  peradventure  for 
the  good  man  some  one  would 
even  dare  to  die. 

Bo  619  For  if  by  the  trespass 
of  the  one  the  many  died, 
much  more  did  the  grace  of 
Ood,  and  the  gift  by  thegraoe 
of  the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
abound  unto  the  many. 

1  Co  61  It  is  actually  t 
ported  .  .  . 

2ColO>  .  .  .  thatlmaynot 
when  present  show  courage 
with  the  confidenoe  wherewith 
I  count  to  be  bold  against 
some,  which  count  of  ns  as  If 
we  walked  according  to  the 
flesh. 

Oal  SU  .  .  .  knowing  that  a 
man  Is  not  Justified  oy  the 
works  of  the  law,  save  [m.  but 
only)  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

Oal  SU  Now  to  Abfabsm 
were  the  promises  spoken. 

1  Ti  8*  The  bishop  .  .  . 

ITi  61°  For  the  love  of 
money  is  a  mat  of  all  kinds  of 
evILt? 

He  11>  .  .  .  for  befose  bis 
translation  he  hath  had  wit- 
ness tK>me  to  him  that  he  had 
been  well-pleasing  unto  God. 

HelZ7  It  is  for  ft  chastening 
that  ye  endure ;  God  dealeth 
with  you  as  with  sons. 

He  lif  Be  ye  tree  from  the 
love  of  money. 

hm  U)>  Give  pralas  to  our 
God,  all  ye  his  servants. 


it ;  beaet,  moreover,  with  greater  obscurities,  and 
not  illustrated  by  the  light  shed  from  m»ny 
quarters  upon  the  NT.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
confessed  obscurity  of  many  passages  formed  a 
justification  of  the  Revisers'  work ;  fewer  persons 
were  competent  to  criticise  their  work ;  and  they 
had  the  advantage  of  an  interval  of  four  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  revised  NT,  in  1881, 
in  which  to  profit  by  the  verdict  passed  bv  public 
opinion  upon  the  p-erfonnance  of  their  colleagues. 
Above  all,  they  were  not  hampered  by  the  constant 
necessity  of  aeciding  between  rival  texts  of  the 
original.  Very  wisely,  we  think,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion,  as  stated  in  their  Preface,  that '  as 
the  state  of  knowled^'e  on  the  subject  is  not  at 
present  such  as  to  justify  any  attempt  at  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  text  on  the  anthonty 
of  the  Versions,  the  Revisers  have  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  adopt  the  Massoretic  Text  as  the  basis 
of  their  work,  and  to  depart  from  it,  as  the  Autho- 
rized Translators  had  done,  only  in  exceptional 


The  Revisers  of  the  OT  had  a  task  before  them  in 
some  respects  more  difficult,  in  others  easier,  than 
that  which  the  NT  Revisers  bad  had  to  face.  On 
the  one  hand,  their  subject  was  a  much  longer  one ; 
more  varied  in  its  contents,  and  hence  requiring 
more  diversified  knowledge  in  those  who  dealt  with 

*  Queiy,  used  here  as  a  superlatiTet  /ai^  is  so  used  in 
Ut  181  and  elsewhere.  The  tendency  of  the  superlative  form  of 
adjs.  to  disappear  hi  NT  Greek  (noticed  1^  Buthertord  in  the 
Pref.  to  his  new  translation  of  Hammt,  1900)  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  iujwvm  is  only  found  once  In  Uie  NT  (2  P  1*). 

t  Justified  by  BV  on  ground  of  aorist  tenses. 

i  For  the  ellipse  of  X«xi7>  with  Euvirr/,  see  Field,  in  toe. 

i  '  Difficult'  not  found  in  AY.  '  Secure,'  as  a  verb,  only  in 
lit  2S1<  (iuM  tiufiffmie  where  tbe  Bevisers  have 

substituted  'rid  you  of  car&'  As  a  rendering  of  ri^ix^vur 
yuir«^  in  the  present  paaage,  'seoure' is  inappropriate,  unless 
(as  is  probable  enough)  the  BY  naes  it  as  simply  equivalent  to 
'  get  hold  of." 

I  The  '  tor '  refprs  to  a  thought  suppressed,  by  a  common  Or. 
idiom.  Kuthertord  thus  supplies  the  ellipse  :  '  I  say  barely 
conceivable,  not  wholly  inconceivable  ;  for,'  eta  As  left  in  the 
text  the  words  are  scarcely  intelligible. 

^  '  Actually '  in  this  sense  la  a  modernism. 

Bur,;on  {Tin  Stmsim  Remttd,  p.  147)  quotes  Bp.  Words- 
worth of  Lincoln  as  saying  that  the  statement  thus  put  forth, 
with  'save'  instead  of  'but,'  or  'but  only,'  'is  illogical  and 
erroneous,  and  contradicts  the  whole  drift  of  St.  Paul's  argU' 
ment  in  that  Ep.  and  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Bomana' 

tt  »>Ta»  vM,  not  T<i>T«.'a»,  is  'all,'  not  'all  kinds  of.'  With 
K<h  anarthrous  as  predicate.  Field  (in  loe.)  aptly  compares  (after 
wetstein)  Athen.  viL  p.  280  A,  mfxi  mm)  flim  *mm(  iSymBn  i  nt 

tt  "Vhasundoubtedlybetterautlioritythanu'.  But,withthi8 
allowance,  let  tbe  two  versions  be  compared  simply  as  English. 

{|  Or.  t  TfiwH.  'Let  your  manners  be  without  auarice 
(Bhemish).  It  must  lie  admitted,  however,  that  the  AY  is  very 

nninteliigible  here,  or,  it  intelligible,  gives  a  totally  lali*  

to  a  modeni  reader. 


Being  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
revised  NT,  we  find  in  the  present  work  the  same 
improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  English 
text :  the  grouping  by  paragraphs,  the  indication 
by  spaces  of  a  change  of^  subject,  the  clearer  mark- 
ing of  quotations,  the  system  of  parallelism^ adopted 
for  poetical  books  and  passages,  and  the  like.  ^ 
in  the  NT,  the  direction  of  Convocation  is  obeyed, 
that  no  chaiige  of  reading  be  admitted  into  the 
Rtigliaii  text  if  not  approi^  at  the  final  revision, 
by  a  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Revisers 
present.  Hence  it  may  often  be  the  case  that  • 
particular  reading  in  the  margin  is  one  which  a 
majority— though  not  the  requisite  majority— «f 
the  Revisers  would  have  wish«i  to  see  inserted  in 
the  text.  It  is  permissible  to  conjecture  that  an 
example  may  be  found  at  the  outset  in  Gn  1',  where 
'  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon '  is  left  undisturbed, 
but  the  margin  oifers  the  alternative  rendering 
<  was  brooding  upon'  (cf.  Dt  32").  As  in  the  case 
of  the  NT  also,  another  rule  of  Convocation  is  not 
obeerved— that,  namely,  which  directed  that  the 
revision  should  extend  to  'the  headings  of  pages 
and  chapters.'  Both  classes  of  headings  have  been 
omitted  altogether;  with  the  twofold  advantage 
that  space  is  gained,  and  the  province  of  toe 
commentator  is  not  encroached  upon. 

In  passing  to  the  more  important  snlneet  of  the 
merits  of  the  revised  transuition  itself,  the  first 
question  that  will  occur  to  many  minds  is,  whether 
the  changes  made  are  proportionately  as  numerous 
as  in  the  NT.  Is  there,  in  particular,  so  frequent 
an  infringement  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Convocation  '  to  introduce  as  few  altera- 
tions as  possible  into  the  text  of  the  AV,  consist- 
ently with  faithfulness'!  The  prevalent  opinion 
is  that  there  is  not.  But  to  give  a  decisive  answer 
is  less  easy  than  might  be  supposed ;  partly  from 
the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be  covereid,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  OT  is  in 
general  less  familiar  to  most  persons  than  that  of 
the  NT.*  Thus  in  Jon  4'  we  had  '  to  deliver  him 
from  his  grief — a  vigorous  and  appropriate  ex- 
pression at  the  time,  although  it  may  well  be 
asked  how  many  modem  readers  are  acquainted 
with  the  old  meaning  of  'grief.'  Instead  of 
this,  we  now  have  'to  deliver  him  from  his  evil 
case' — a  rendering  which,  while  closer  to  the 
*  A  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Revieu  (Oct.  1886,  pp. 
190, 191)  reckons  that  there  are  about  830  changes  in  Judges, 
684  in  Pas  1-41,  335  in  Bosea,  and  1389  in  Job,  'the  most 
difficult  book  hi  the  OT.'  In  tbe  ^dintutpA  Ji«ci«w  of  the  same 
date,  p.  483,  similar  results  are  obtained.  The  reviewer  notes 
2094  (£anges  in  the  entire  Book  of  Psalms,  1278  in  Jer.,  U60  in 
Gzeidel.  On  an  average  of  nine  books,  the  changes  markaii 
'important'  number  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  opinions  might  differ  widely  as  to  what  chaages 
were  important 
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Hebrew,*  lacks  the  spirit  and  force  of  the  other. 
Objection  has  been  taken,  again,  to  the  sabsti- 
tution  of  '  my -provocation '  for  'grief  in  IS  1", 
where  Hannah  pleads :  *  Ont  of  the  abundance  of 
my  complaint  and  grief  [but  is  this  the  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  os}  ?]  have  I  spoken  hitherto.' 

The  OT  Revisers  made  it  a  principle  not  to  depart 
from  the  Massoretic  Text  save  in  'exceptional 
cases.'  One  snch  case  occurs  in  Jg  IS",  where 
are  described  the  idolatries  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
and  the  participation  in  them  of  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Uershom,  the  son — as  we  now  read — of 


Muses.  The  AV  in  place  of  Moses  has  Manaaseh. 
The  ezpUnation  is  simple.  To  si^e  the  great 
lawgiver  from  the  reproach  of  having  an  idolatrous 
descendant,  the  Massoretee  suggested  a  corruption 
oi  the  text  in  the  passage  in  question,  by  writing 
a  '  suspended  N '  over  and  between  the  M  and  S  in 
Moses,  thus  converting  it,  so  &r  as  the  consonants 
are  concerned,  into  Manaasea-t  The  Revisers  have 
rightly  restoi«d  Moses,  which  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Yidgate. 

yTo  take  another  example.  In  Ps  24*  the  AV 
reads :  '  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek 
him,  that  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob';  with  the 
marginal  variant,  '  O  God  of  Jacob.'  All  attempts 
to  make  sense  of  the  former  reading  being,  to  say 
the  least,  far-fetched,  the  Revisers  have  wisely 
placed  in  their  text  that  supplied  by  the  margin ; 
in  which  they  have  the  support  of  the  LXX|  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  Syriac. 

The  advantage  gained  by  forsaking  the  received 
text  for  the  ancient  versions  being  in  these  and 
some  other  instances  $  indisputable,  it  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Revisers  did  not  use  the 
term  'exceptional'  with  a  greater  latitude  of 
meaning,  "ro  have  done  so  might  have  saved  them 
at  times  from  the  necessity  of  enenmbering  their 
margin  with  variants  (as  in  the  case  of  Pss  Z*'  and 
22"),  only  perplexing  the  reader,  and  leaving  him 
to  reconcile  oonflictine  renderings  as  best  he  can. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  passing  on  the  treatment 
of  archaisms  by  the  OT  Revisers.  The  principle 
they  lay  down  in  their  Preface  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  sound  and  consistent  one.  '  Where 
an  archaic  word  or  expression  was  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  or  at  least  was  not  pc^ectly  in- 
telligible,' they  have  changed  it  for  another. 
Where,  'although  obsolete,''^  it  'was  not  unin- 
telligible,' they  have  suffered  it  to  stand.  Thus, 
to  take  their  own  illustration,  'to  ear'  (IS  8") 
and  '  earing '  (Gn  45')  are  replaced  by  '  to  plow ' 
and  <  plowing,'  as  being  now  not  only  obsolete,  but 
misleading.  On  the  other  hand,  'boiled'  is  re- 
tained in  Ex  9»»  ('the  flax  was  boiled"),  as  the 
word  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  country 
parts,  and  has  no  Englisn  equivalent  to  express 
Its  meaning— that  of  'podded  for  seed.'  Bul^  as 
often  happens,  a  principle,  good  in  itself,  is  here 
found  to  work  imperfectly  in  practice ;  the  reason 
in  this  case  being,  that  words  and  phrases  intel- 
ligible to  one  class  of  readers  are  unmtelligible  to 
another,  and  hence  it  is  diMcnlt  to  know  wnere  to 
draw  the  line.  The  result  is  at  best  a  compromise. 
; Artillery'  is  gone  from  1  S  20»:  but  'bravery,' 
in_  the  sense  of  adornments  or  Deanty,§  is  re- 
tained in  Is  S'*.  Cain  is  now  a  '  wanderer,'  not  a 
'  vagabond ' ;  the  inlets  of  the  shore,  where  Asber 
abode,  are  'creeks,'  not  'breaches';  the  question 
of  Achish  (1  S  27»)  is  made  clear  by  the  simple 
change  of  'road'  to  'raid.'  But  we  still  meet 
with  'occurxent'  for  'occurrence'  (1  K  6*),  'chap- 

*  Viin?.  UtenUy  rendered  in  the  LXZ  by  i*i  rS,  *umSw  ovtm. 
t  Bee  Lord  Arthur  Hemy'a  note,  ad  loe.,  in  Tlu  Speaker'i 
Commentary. 

t  A*  Pi  1(S2,  P«  2il>,  1  Cb  es.  See  tbe  article  in  the  Chunh 
Quarterly  JRevieic,  before  referred  to,  pp.  US,  187,  when  theee 
pftmagea  are  diicu&sed. 

f  8m  tbe  mujliial  reeding  olU  A 


men'  for  'traders'  (2  Ch  V*),  'sith'  for  'since.' 
In  1  S  17"  '  carriage '  is  propeily  changed  to 
'  baggage,'  as  in  Is  10"  and  elsewhere ;  and  in 
2K  23"  'title'  (from  the  Vulgate)  is  in  like 
manner  replaced  by '  monument.'  *  Yet  the  house 
in  which  the  leper  icing  Azariah  dies  is  still  called 
a  '  several,'  instead  of  a  '  separate,'  house  (2  K 15*) ; 
and,  yet  more  strangely,  tbe  Latinism  'desired' 
for  '  regretted '  is  still  found  in  the  description  of 
the  death  of  Jehoram  (2  Ch  21*). 

In  spite,  however,  of  defects  and  inconsistencies, 
of  which  only  a  very  few  specimens  have  been 
given,  it  is  but  just  to  the  OT  Revisers  to  admit 
that  they  have  corrected  many  a  faulty  rendering, 
and  by  so  doing  have  thrown  light  on  a  multitude 
of  obscure  passages.  In  2  S  1",  for  instance,  David's 
bidding  '  the  use  of  the  bow '  to  be  taught  to  the 
chUdren  of  Judah  has  always  been  felt  to  be  out 
of  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  dirge.  By  the 
simple  change  of  use  to  song,  as  the  word  to  be 
supplied,  it  is  seen  that  the  dirge  itself,  '  the  song 
of  the  bow,'  was  the  thing  enjoined  to  be  taught. 
The  inconsequent  statement  in  Is  10",  'though 
thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  yet  a 
remnant  of  them  shall  return,'  is  made  logical  by 
reading  '  only '  for  '  yet ' ;  both  words  being  alike 
in  itahcs.  Much  improved  also  is  the  rendering 
of  the  next  verse.  In  the  AV  it  stands :  '  For  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts  shall  make  a  consumption,  even 
determined. . . .'  In  the  RV  it  is :  '  For  a  consum- 
mation, and  that  determined,  shall  the  Lord. .  . .' 
'  The  ships  of  Tarshish,'  in  the  older  rendering  of 
Ezk  27",  by  a  poetical  but  not  very  intelligible 
metaphor,  '  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market.'  Now, 
in  simple  prose  it  is :  <  were  thy  caravans  for  thy 
merchandise.'  In  a  very  obscure  passage,  Hos  y 
'  the  revolters  are  gone  oieep  in  maldng  slaughter' 
can  at  least  be  understood,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  truly  said  of  the  earlier  version :  '  are  pro- 
found to  make  slaughter.'  Hab  1"  gains  much  in 
terseness,  not  to  say  fidelity,  by  the  rendering 
'whose  might  is  his  god,'  in  place  of  'imputing 
this  his  power  unto  his  god.  Other  examples 
crowd  upon  the  memory,  but  these  will  suffice. 

As  we  try  to  view  the  work  of  the  Revisen  upon 
the  two  Testaments  as  a  finished  whole,  the  question 
inevitably  arises :  Is  tlieir  work  a  failure  or  a 
success?  Will  the  Bible,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  leave  it  to  us,  become  the  Bible  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  or  will  it  be  quietly  laid  aside,  to 
be  referred  to  occasionally  as  a  useful  commentary 
on  the  older  version  ?  Fortunately,  we  are  spared 
the  necessity  of  replying,  as  time  alone  can  give 
the  answer.  •  We  do  not  forget  how  slowly,  for  a 
long  while,  the  AV  itself  won  its  way  to  general 
acceptance ;  and  how  tbe  Psalter  it  contains  hac 
not  even  yet  displaced  the  older  version  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.f  Knowing  as  we  do 
the  long  and  unselfish  labour  bestowed  by  the 
Revisers  upon  their  task,  we  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  the  aspirations  with  which  their  Prefaces  close. 
But  as  it  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  attempt 
to  restore — not  renovate — an  ancient  building,  so 
is  it  perilous  to  apply  the  touch  of  any  but  the 
most  loving  and  cautious,  as  well  as  skilful,  hands 
to  the  venerable  structure  of  the  Version  of  1611. 
For  its  '  marvellous  English,'  to  recall  a  familial 

<The  Hebrew  word  |ry,  here  io  rendered,  is  tranalated 
'  sign '  in  Ezk  88U  (AY  and  BV),  while  in  Jer  81U  Ite  plural  is 
'  waymarks.'  See  Edgar,  ita  before,  p.  319  n. 

t  See  some  remarks  on  this  by  Scrivener,  Authorited  Bditim, 
p.  139.  Professor  Oheyne,  who  quotes  the  paasage  {Expotitor, 
Srd  aer.  vol.  v.  p.  304),  lustly  urges  in  reply  the  cbims  of  sense 
as  against  sound.  But  in  a  translation  of  poetical  books  both 
must  be  studied.  As  a  passing  illustration,  let  tbe  reader  call 
to  mind  two  sentences  from  tbe  older  version  ol  Ps  147^ '<> 
'Who  givetb  fodder  unto  tbe  cattle,'  and  'He  bloweth  with  his 
wind  and  the  waters  flow';  and  ask  himself  what  bas  bean 
gained  by  the  alteration  of  these  in  tbe  BV. 
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passage  of  F.  W.  Faber,  'lives  on  in  the  ear  like 
a  music  that  never  can  be  forgotten.  .  .  .  It*  feli- 
cities seem  often  to  be  almoat  tilings  ratlier  tlian 
mere  words.'  Ttie  makers  of  tliat  version  erred,  no 
doubt,  in  many  places.  Small  credit  is  ours,  if, 
with  the  added  knowledge  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
we  can  discern  their  famts.  But  great  will  be  the 
praise  of  that  scholar,  or  that  band  of  scholars,  who 
shall  be  judged  to  have  removed  the  blemishes  of 
ttieir  handiwork,  without  marring  its  beauties.* 

The  revision  of  the  Apocrypha  was,  as  before 
said,  an  afterthought.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
agreement  between  the  Revisers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Universitv  Presses  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Moreover,  whilst,  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary,  the  Apocr.,  issued  in  1888,  was  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of  '  The  Holy  Bible,' 
the  title-pa^e  of  tlie  revised  edition  of  1895  makes 
no  such  claim.  The  Preface  ends  simply  with  the 
unassuming  hope  '  that  it  will  be  found  helpful  to 
the  student,  and  acceptable  to  the  general  reader 
of  the  Apocryi>ha.'  This  seems  to  make  a  few 
words  desirable  on  the  position  held  by  the 
Apocrypha  in  our  English  Bible&t 

The  flrat  printed  English  Bible  containing  the  Apocrypha  wu 
that  of  Miles  Coverdale,  153&.  In  a  short  prologue.  Coverdale 
describes  these  writings  as  *TbA  bokes  and  treatises  which 
amon^'e  the  fathers  of  olde  are  not  r^lcened  to  be  of  like 
autiiorite  with  the  other  bokea  of  the  byble,  nether  are  they 
luuiide  in  the  Canon  of  the  Hebra&'  After  giving  a  list  of 
them,  which  agrees  in  order  with  our  own  as  far  ss  the  end  of 
Sirach,  the  translator  adds  :  '  Unto  these  also  belongeth  Baruc, 
whom  we  haue  sec  amonge  the  prophetes  next  rato  Jeremy, 
because  he  was  his  acrybe  and  In  his  tyme.'  He  then  explains 
that  these  books  '  are  not  iudged  amonge  the  doctours  to  be  of 
like  reputacion  with  the  other  scriptore,  as  thoa  [good  reader) 
mayest  perceaae  by  8.  Jerome  <n  epUtola  ad  PauiimLm.  And 
the  chefe  cause  therof  is  this :  there  be  many  places  in  them, 
that  seme  to  be  repugnaunt  vnto  tile  open  and  manyf  est  trueth 
in  the  other  bokes  of  the  byble.  Neuerthelea,  I  haue  not 
gathered  them  together  to  the  intent  that  1  wolde  haue  them 
despysed,  or  little  sett  by,  or  that  1  shulde  think  them  false,  for 
I  am  not  able  to  proue  it. 

The  above  '  gathering  together '  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books  into  one  place,  while  it  might  seem  an 

*  It  will  be  instractiTs  to  note  the  progress  made  hi  a 

Eirallel  revision  movement— that  oonoemed  with  the  Oerman 
uther  Bible.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  a  paper  of  Dr. 
Philip  SchafTs  in  the  Expo$itor,  Srd  ser.  toL  t.  p.  488  fl.  The 
work  was  begun,  in  1803,  by  the  Eisenach  Oerman  Evangelical 
Church  Conference,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  appealed  at 
Halle,  in  1883,  under  the  title :  Die  Biba,  od»r  die  gatat  BtUigt 
Sehrift  dtt  AUm  und  Xtum  Tettammtt  naeh  atr  deuttehm 
Uebtrutmng  D.  Martin  Luthert.  The  revised  NT  had  been 
already  pnbUshed  separately.  The  Halle  publication  was  re- 
ntded  as  a  Prabe-tnbel,  or  specimen  of  what  was  proposed. 
The  revision  was  carried  out  with  extreme  oare,  but  in  too 
conservative  a  spirit ;  as  may  he  Judged  tnm  toe  fact  that, 
while  the  Englisn  revised  NT  contained  some  80,000  changes, 
the  Oerman  contained  only  200.  Failing  to  please  either  party 
— thoae  who  desired  and  those  who  deprecated  change—'  ft  was 
reoommltted  by  the  Eisenach  CSonterenoe  of  1886  tor  final 
action.'  After  bdng  subjected  to  a  second  and  more  thorough- 
going revision,  and  kept  back  for  the  proverbial  nine  years,  the 
Luther  Bible  was  issued  again  at  Halle  in  1892.  A  Preface  by 
Dr.  O.  Frick,  Director  of  the  v.  Oanstein  Bible  Society,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  we  lines 


on  which  it  had  been  carrledT  out  Still  more  than  in  the 
English  revision,  the  difficulty  was  how  to  steer  Judiciously 
between  opposite  extremes :  to  correct  errors  and  remove 
archaisms,  without  needlessly  disturbing  the  venerable  '  rust ' 
on  Luther's  handiwork  ;  to  keep  in  view  the  wants  of  school 
and  congregation,  while  not  forgetful  of  the  more  fastidious 
taste  of  scholars ;— in  short,  to  pacify  alike  those  who  would 
summarily  recast  the  whole  version,  and  those  who  would  leave 
it  altogether  untouched — the  large  class  of  those  whom  Dr. 
Frick  might  have  described  as  holding  to  the  opinion  of  Magr. 
Petrus  I^pp,  in  the  Bpp,  obteur.  Virorum :  'Sacra  scriptura 
sufficienter  est  translata,  et  non  indigemus  aliis  translationi. 
bus.' 

Dr.  Frick  refers,  for  fuller  information  on  the  subject,  to 
Dat  n'erk  der  .BiMrvrtston,  Halle,  1892.  See  also  two  articles 
by  Dr.  H.  L.  Strack  in  the  Expotitor,  Srd  ser.  U.  pp.  178-187  ; 
r.  pp.  19S-S01 ;  and  Funck'a  Bturtnlung  d*r  rm.  Autgabe  d. 
N.T.lSat,  .  .  .  Cannstadt,  1896. 

{  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  the  art  AroosTTHA 
In  vol.  i.,  that  by  Bishop  Ryle  in  Smith's  DB,  and  Dr. 
Salmon's  Oeneial  Intndoetion  to  the  Apocr.  in  the  Sptalm'i 
Commentary, 


appropriate  bridging  over  of  the  interval  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  undoubtedly  tended 
to  make  deeper  and  more  sharply  cut  the  lint 
dividing  the  canonical  from  the  uncanonical  books, 
and  to  diminish  the  esteem  in  which  the  latter 
were  held.  So  long  as  these  were  interspersed 
among  the  canonical,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Bibles,  it  was  natural  that,  in  the  popular  mind, 
the  two  classes  should  he  indiscriminately  re- 
garded as  Scripture.  £ven  Colet,  in  his  Byght 
/ruit/ull  Monieion,  cites  or  refers  to  Siraoh  more 
frequently  than  any  other  book ;  and  later  still,  in 
the  two  Books  of  Homilies  (1547  and  1663),  we 
find  passages  from  the  Apocr.  quoted  as  '  Scripture 
written  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  or  as  '  the  Word  of 
God.'  •  But,  when  the  Apocryphal  writings  were 
grouped  together  by  themselves,  the  tnonght 
easily  suggested  Itself,  to  the  Puritan  at  any 
rate,  that  they  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
It  is  said  that  some  copies  of  the  Genevan  Bible 
of  1576  were  issued  without  the  Apocrypha. t  In 
any  case,  the  practice  of  printing  Bibles  not  con- 
taining the  Apocr.  must  have  continued,  for  in 
1615  it  was  judged  of  sutficient  importance  by 
Archbishop  Abbot  to  be  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
one  year's  imprisonment.  This  prohibition  was  of 
little  avail  m  arresting  the  course  of  public 
opinion.  In  1643  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  when 
preaching  before  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
plained of  the  privilege,  curtailed  as  it  was,  still 
enjoyed  by  the  Apocryphal  writings.  He_  speaks 
of  them  not  as  connecting,  but  as  separating,  the 
Old  and  'New  Testaments.  'Thus  sweetly  and 
nearly,'  he  exclaims,  '  should  the  two  Testaments 
join  together,  and  thus  divinely  would  they  kiss 
each  other,  but  that  the  wretched  Apocrypha  doth 
thrust  in  between.'  '  Like  the  two  cherubins  in 
the  temple  oracle,'  he  continues,  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  would  touch  each  other,  'did  not  this 
patchery  of  human  invention  divorce  them 
asunder.' t 

But  in  fact  the  concessions  made  to  the  Puritan 
party  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  itself, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Apoor.  in  the 
Lectionary  of  the  Church,  and  the  large  excisions 
then  agreed  to,§  furnish  evidence  enough,  if  any 
were  still  needed,  of  the  diminished  esteem  into 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  falling,  and 
help  to  explain  the  comparative  carelessness  with 
which  these  books  were  revised  in  1611.  'That 
the  revision  of  the  Apocr.  then  made  shows  signs 
of  less  care  and  deliberation  than  was  bestowed 
upon  the  canonical  books,  is  certain.  The  task 
was  assigned  to  the  second  Cambridge  Company, 
a  body  which  comprised  perhaps  fewer  scholars  of 
eminence  than  any  of  the  others.  They  were  the 
first  to  finish  their  allotted  share  of  the  work. 
'For  the  rest,'  says  Scrivener, U  'they  are  con- 
tented to  leave  many  a  rendering  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible  as  they  found  it,  when  nearly  any  change 
must  have  been  for  the  better ;  even  where  their 
predecessor  sets  them  a  better  example  they  resort 
to  undignified,  mean,  almost  vulgar  words  and 
phrases ;  and  on  the  whole  they  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  painful  impression  oi  having 
dispart^^  the  importance  of  their  own  work,  or 
of  having  imperfectly  realized  the  truth  that  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.' 

One  peculiarity  of  the  AY  of  the  Apoor.  could 

•This  was  noticed  by  Pusev  in  his  Eirmieon.  See  the 
Church  Quarterly  Ittv.,  Oct.  1»88,  p.  Utt  In  the  Brst  port  of 
the  Sermon  i»f  Smaring,  a  quotation  from  Wisdom  is  inwo- 
duced  by  the  words  :  '  Almighty  Ood  bv  the  wise  man  aaith. 

t  Ctaurton,  Uneanoniaal  and  Apocr.  Seripture,  Introd.  p.  2L 

i  Salmon,  Oen.  Introd.  (<.&)  p  xxxviL 

i  A  full  list  of  these  is  given  in  Perry,  HieL  tif  the  Sng 
Chwreh,  L  pp  105,  106. 

g  Authorized  Editim,  p.  14a  Scrivener  notes  that  us- 
Bobert  OeU  In  his  Sasa».  1668,  formed  a  like  unlSToanbM 
opinion  of  the  revision  of  the  Apoor.  in  the  AY. 
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hardly  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  thongh  it  might 
not  occur  to  him  to  ascribe  it  to  its  toae  oanse — 
simple  negligence.  Tiiis  is  the  scarci^  of  words 
in  Italics,  or,  in  case  of  the  early  black-letter 
editions,  in  small  Roman  type.  As  first  pnbUshed, 
there  were  only  ftfty-fonr  examples  to  be  fonnd  in 
thewhole  Apocrypha.  '  In  fact  only  three  instances 
occnr  at  all  later  than  Sir  45*,  after  which  [  ],  or 
sometimes  ( ),  are  sabstituted  in  their  room.'  * 

It  may  be  of  service  for  forming-a  just  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  the  AV  and.  Rv  respectively,  so 
far  as  the  Apocr.  is  concerned,-  to  set  down  two 
or  three  short  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  notice  some  of  the 
changes  mode  in  the  revisions  of  1611  and  1895. 
The  copy  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  used  is  one  of  the 
2nd  ed.  of  1572.  The  first  passage  taken  shall  be 
from  the  description  of  a  ftiend  in  Sir  6.  And 
liere  we  are  strack  at  the  outset  by  the  advantage 
the  later  Revisers  have  gained  in  recognizing,  by  a 
system  of  parallelisms,  t!ie  poetical  character  of 
the  book.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Wisdom. 
This  in  tnm  suggests  the  question :  why,  if  the 
principle  of  stichometry  was  admitted  in  the  case 
of  the  Sapiential  books,  it  should  have  been 
ignored  in  other  parts  of  the  Apocrypha.  Why 
.should  it  not  have  been  applied  to  portions,  at 
least,  of  Baruch,  to  the  psalmic  Prayer  of 
Manasses,  and  to  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  ? 
The  result,  as  we  have  it,  seems  to  point  to  a  want 
of  uniformity  of  plan. 

SnuoB  6  (BSihopf  INUa,  lOSy 

*  Holde  tnodabip  with  nuiy,  nanerthil—s  bnia  but  «ne 
'QounaeUer  at  a  thouaknde. 

;  11  thou  (attest  a  treeode,  prooaa  him  llrat,  ud  be  not  hasty 
to  mne  hym  credenca. 

■  ^Por  •omme  man  I*  a  treendehat  tor  his  own*  tome,  and  w;! 
not  abide  in  the  day  of  troublei 

»  And  then  la  somme  freende  that  tunieth  to  enmltie,  and 
taketh  part  mx!ftuA  thee :  and  yt  he  knoweth  mj  hnrt  by  thee, 
be  telleth  it  out. 

10  Agayne,  lomroe  freende  la  but  a  compaoloD  at  tb*  table, 
and  in  the  day  of  neede  he  oontinueth  not 

11  But  in  thy  prosperiUe  he  wyl  Ite  as  thou  the*  ssUa,  and 
deale  plainely  with  thy  hooseholde  foiled 

u  If  thoa  be  brought  low*,  he  will  be  agaynst  thee,  and  wyl 
be  byddeo  tnun  thj  WML 

Here,  In  v.*,  tor  'Holde  trendshlp,'  sto,  the  AT  hsa,  more 
litenilly,  'Be  in  peace  with  many' ;  the  BV,  still  more  axaotly, 
'Let  those  that  are  at  peace  with  thee  be  many'— «i  ilfmii*>rit 
m  Immu  In      for 'It  thoo  getteat  (Ooretdale  and 

Bish.)  the  AV  and  BT  neadlesaly, '  It  thou  wouUest  nb'  It  is 
exactly  'It  thou  art  getting'  (or  'aoqnlrlng'X  a/  mrmrmi.  For 
'to  nue  hym  credence'  (so,  too,  Oor.),  the  AT,  not  so  welL  'to 
credit  him.'  Ihe  BT,  more  sbnply, '  to  trast  him.'  In  v.e,  tor 
the  cumbrous  'somma  man  la,'  eta,  retained  by  the  AT,  the 
BT  has,  more  neatly, '  there  Is  a  friend  that  is  so  for,'  etc.  Not 
to  delay  over  lesser  matters,  a  more  Important  question  is, 
What  is  the  friend  reterredtalnTT.il- 13?  lb  it  a  faithful  friend 
(so  the  Lat  'Amicus  si  peraanserit  flxus,'  followed  by  Oover- 
dala,  'Butasaretrende,'etc.),  or  is  it  the  ttmeeerver  of  T.iof 
The  Bish.  and  AT  are  undoubtedly  right  in  taking  the  latter 
view,  but  obecure  the  sense  by  beginning  v.u  with  'But'  instead 
ot'And.'  The  BT  makes  the  meanhig  clear— 

•And  In  thy  proneri^  he  will  be  as  thysdi; 
And  will  be  Dokf  OTer  thy  serrants : 
It  thou  Shalt  ha  brought  low,  he  will  be  against  thee. 
And  win  hide  himself  from  thy  taea.' 

'  Be  bold  over'  is  not  a  happy  lendsrlng  of  wmffnnitmu  hrl, 
'will  be  plain-epokan  wiUi.' 

Sml*iBMopr  BiblejagnHngvithCoverdaU), 

'  When  they  were  put  asunder  one  from  another,  he  called 
one  of  them,  and  aayd  vnto  hym,  O  thou  olde  cankarde  carle, 
that  haste  Tsed  thy  wickedneaseaoiong.thyneTngratiouadeedea 
whiche  thou  haste  donne  afore,  are  now  comme  to  lyght.' 

In  this  paaaage  the  intereat  oentrn  on  the  vigoroua  pata- 
phroae (' O  thou  . . ,  long')  of  nrmimmfUti  i/ufit  mj»>.  The 
AV  has  the  less  forcible  but  terser  rendering,  '  O  thou  that  art 
waxen  oU  in  wickedness,'  and  this  is  retained  in  the  BV.  At 


*  Scrivener,  <ft,  p.  72,  Soma  have  thought  that  in  the  BT 
the  use  of  italics  is  overdafi&  See  the  point  laised  in  the 
J<^lt,  voL  TllL  0895-98),  pp.  SO,  323,  where  '  a  Greek  place  of 
exercise'  Is  censured  as  the  rendering  of  yu^irm  in  2  Hao 
<>■  In  Sir  22>  (wronglr  cited  aa  12S)  •  a  jootuh  daughter  is 
bom  to  his  loss,'  the  reviewer  shows  good  cause  for  omitting 
AMifW.   But  it  is  Juitiflid  by  the  parallelism  of  the  passage. 


the  same  time  it  ahould  be  obaerved  that  nXsMivf  w  is  not  a 
mere  synonym  of  yvarao,  (cL  He  8i>),  but  involvee  the  notios 
of  becoming  stale,  decrepit,  worn  out  (Lk  12H)l  Nor  is  *  wicked 
ness' quite  adequate  aa  a  tranalation  of  i/ufit  luuU!:  On  the 
other  band,  the  rendering  la  the  BVof  «>m>  by 'are  come  home 
to  thee '  ia  excellent. 

Wn  7*^>  (BMopf  Bible,  hen  differbig  mueh/rom  Cm.), 

*■  IV>r  Wlsdome,  whiche  is  the  woorker  of  al  thingea,  hath 
taught  me  :  for  in  her  is  the  spirite  of  Tnderstandjrng,  wluche  la 
boly,  one  only,  manifolde,  subtile,  quicke,  moouing  (marg.  or 
liuely),  mdeiiJed,  plaine,  sweete,  louyng  the  thing  that  ia  good, 
sliarpe,  wtiicbe  can  not  be  letted,  dooing  good. 

s*  Kmde  to  man,  stedfast,  sure,  tree  from  car*,  hauyng  al 
vertuea  (marg.  or  powerX  ciicumapect  In  (maig.  or  hauyng 
regard  of)  al  thynges,  and  pasaing  through  al  vnderatandyng, 
cleane  and  aubtile  spirita 

M  For  wiaedome  la  nimbler  than  al  nimble  tliingea,  she  goeth 
through  and  atteyneth  to  al  thingea,  because  of  her  cleannease. 

*9  For  ahe  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  Qod,  and  a  pure 
influence  flowyng  frum  the  gloiy  of  the  almyghty  [Qodl ;  there- 
tore  can  no  deSled  thing  comme  vnto  her. 

The  sphit  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  here  described  by  a  string  o( 
epithets,  numl>ering  in  the  Oreek  text  twenty-one  (7x3>  Th> 
rendering  of  the  AV  ia  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  tht 
earlier  veraiona  In  the  BV,  where  further  chongea  are  made 
then  la  a  alight  tendency  to  diflusenesa  Thus  —ifiw, '  intelli- 
gent'('understanding,'  AV),  becomes  'quick  of  undeistand- 
ing' ;  tvMi>vrw,  'mobile' ('lively,'  AV,  with  wliicb  compete  the 
double  sense  of  ' quick '\  becomes  'freely  moving *j  r^>», 
'penetrating,'  'dlsunct'  ('clear,'  AV),  becomes  'clear  m  utter- 
ance,' as  if  to  harmonixe  with  the  Lat  '  disertua.'  The  render- 
ing of  fM*nttU  by  '  alone  in  kind '  also  seems  doubtfuL  On  the 
other  hand, '  unhindered '  is  a  tereer  rendering  of  Ajh^Xi^m  than 
'  which  cannot  be  letted '  (A  V) :  and  there  are  several  others  ot 
thia  type. 

One  of  the  minor  defects  pointed  out  in  the  RV 
of  the  Apocr.  is  a  want  of  consistency  in  the 
spelling  of  proper  names.  The  Revisers,  in  their 
Preface,  show  themselves  aware  of  this,  and  plead 
in  mitigation  the  difficulty  of  securing  '  uniformity 
of  plan  in  the  work  of  the  four  committees.'  But 
the  fault  lies  deeper.  Inconsistencies  are  met  with 
in  the  same  verse.  Thus  in  2  Es  2",  where  the  AV 
had  consistently  '  Esay  and  Jeremy,'  the  former  is 
altered  to  '  Esaias '  in  the  RV,  while  the  latter  is 
left  untouched.  In  1**  of  the  same  book,  one 
solitary  change  is  made  ia  a  string  of  proper 
names—that  of  '  Aggeus '  to  '  Aggttsus ' ;  and  this 
is  left  betwixt  such  mcongruous  forms  as  '  Nahum 
and  Abacuc,  Sophonias, . . .  Zachary  and  Malachy.' 
In  Jth  8*  '  Elcia,'  as  it  is  in  the  AV,  is  altered  to 
■  Elldah,'  which  represents  neither  the  Hebrew 
form  of  the  word  (n-p^o  Qilkiah),  nor  the  Greek 
('EXxfti),  nor  tiie  Latin  (Elai). 

More  serious  is  the  charge  brough^  against  the 
Revisers  of  neglecting  the  help  which  the  Oriental 
Versions  were  capable  of  affording  them.*  For 
example,  in  Sir  25"  they  are  content  to  reproduce 
the  meaningless  rendering  of  the  A  V, '  There  is  no 
head  above  the  head  of  a  serpent,'  without  any 
hint  of  a  better  sense  being  procurable.  Yet  help 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Synac  version,  as  Eders- 
heim  points  out,  is  literally  '  there  is  not  a  head 
more  hitter  than  the  head  of  a  serpent.'  And  this 
at  once  suggests — what  Bissell  and  ethers  had 
already  perceived — that  the  Hebrew  word,  here 
rendered  ce^oXi),  'head,'  in  the  Greek,  was  prob- 
ably fUn,  which  in  Dt  32^*  and  elsewhere  denotes 
'  venom.'  The  meaning  then  becomes  simple  and 
natural,  '  There  is  no  poison  above  (more  Timlent 
than)  the  poison  of  a  serpent.' 

Or,  again,  take  Sir  SI'"'  I  called  upon  the  Lord, 
the  Father  of  my  Lord.'  If  the  words  had  been 
written  from  a  Cnristian  point  of  view,  they  would 
have  been  unexceptionable.  But  such  was  not  the 
point  of  view  of  Jesus  Ben  Sirach.  'The  Syiia« 
shows  us,'  writes  Edersheim,  'that  the  original 
text  signified,  '  unto  the  Lord,  my  father,  O  I^rd.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  in  two  at  least  of  the 
books.  Wisdom  and  2  Esdras,  the  Versions  have 
been  freely  resorted  to,  and  with  happy  effect.  In 
2  Esdras,  more  particularly,  the  Greek  original  of 

*  In  an  able  reriew  ot  the  revised  Apocr.,  whicb  appaand  ta 
the  TVmef  ot  Not.  1»,  1895,  thia  charge  ia  pnaaad  t 
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which  is  not  extant^  many  pamtges  hare  been 
corrected  through  this  means.  A  single  chapter 
will  furnish  sumcient  instances.  In  2  Es  3**  the 
AV  has  '  thou  didst  set  fast  the  earth,'  which  does 
not  suit  the  context.  The  verb  in  the  Arabic 
version  is  rendered  by  Gildemeister  coneussitti, 
which  justifies  the  translation  of  the  RV,  '  Thou 
.  .  .  didst  shake  the  earth '  (as  if  laeuras  had  been 
corrupted  to  (ariiaat).  In  v."  is  a  singular  diversity 
of  rendering :  '  and  so  shall  thy  name  nowhere  be 
found  but  m  Israel '  ( AV) ;  '  and  so  shall  it  be 
found  which  way  the  scale  indineth '  (RV).  The 
Arabic  again  bears  out  the  RV.  In  the  Latin,  as 
Hilgenfeld  suggested,  momentum  may  have  got 
perverted  to  nomen  tuum.  Other  examples  will 
oe  found  in  w."-  *•  *'  of  this  same  chapter.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  Oriental  Versions  might  have 
been  consulted  with  profit  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  they  i^pear  to  nave  been. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  conjectural  emen- 
dation of  the  text,  one  or  two  of  which  deserve 
mention.  One  of  the  most  felicitous  is  noted  in 
the  margin  of  2  Mac  7".  By  the  slight  change  of 
rerrciican  to  weniKoffi  the  construction  is  simplified, 
and  the  sense  altered  from '  having  endured  a  short 
pain  that  bringeth  everlasting  life,  have  now  died 
under  God's  covenant,'  to  '  having  endured  a  short 
pain,  have  now  drunk  of  ever^wing  life  under 
God's  covenant.'  Another,  the  merit  of  which  is 
assigned  to  Dr.  Hort,*  is  admitted  to  the  text  of 
2  Mac  4^  It  consists  in  reading  Mev€<r6ia>s,  '  son 
of  Menestheus'  (as  in  v.")  for  the  inappropriate 
iMive(r0(u  tat  (or  rather,  i^s),  'did  rage  as,  etc.  In 
2  Es  !*■  the  Revisers  give  '  O  father '  {paUr,  Cod.  S) 
in  place  of '  brother '  ( AV).  But  neither  is  suitable, 
the  speaker  being  God.  Bensly  suggested  that  the 
true  reading  in  the  Greek  might  nave  been  repl- 
BXe^of,  circum^ice,  and  that  the  contracted  form 
of  repl  had  got  mistaken  for  one  of  rirep.  But  this 
conjecture,  though  ingenious,  was  not  acted  upon.t 

Subjoined  are  some  examples  of  changes  of 
rendering  made  by  the  Revisers,  which  have  met 
with  approval,  or  the  reverse : — 

(A)  Chantfi  ttimaOy  appnmd. 


AY  leiL 
1  Eb     And  he  bound  JoMbn 
and  the  nobles. 

1  Es  421  He  sttcketh  not  to 
spend  his  lite  with  Us  wif& 

2  Es  and  the;  wrote  the 
wonderful  visions  of  the  nir ht 
that  were  told,  which  toejr 
knew  not 

Jth  9  near  onto  Jodea  (m. 
or  Dotea). 

Ad.  Est  1S>  differinE  in  the 
strange  manner  of  their  lawa^ 

Wisl«  the  bodjtbat  is  sub- 
ject unto  sin. 

Wis  7*  and  I«D  upon  tha 
earth,  which  is  of  like  natura 

Wis  I7U  a  plaasInK  tall  o< 
water  runnimr  violently. 

Sir  16U  Itlhou  wilt,  to  keep 
the  conunandmenta,  and  to 
perform  aooeptable  tklthtul- 


BV18g& 
1  Es  1*>  And  JoaUm  bound 
the  noUesL 

1  Es  4m  And  with  hliwife  he 
endetb  Ills  diyra 

2  Es  140  and  they  wrote  by 
course  the  things  that  were 
told  them,  in  diaiactets  which 
they  knew  not  t 

Jth  8>  nigh  unto  Dotasa 
Dothanl. 

Ad.  Est  1S>  tallowing  per- 
versely a  lite  which  is  strange 
to  our  lawg.| 

Wis  1<  a  body  that  la  held  in 
pled^  I  by  sin. 

Wis  71  and  fan  upon  the 
Undred  earth  (fimtrmSi  .  .  . 


'it  It-  a  meamred  tall, 
ato.^ 

Sir  1E1>  It  thou  wilt,  thou  Shalt 
keep  the  conmumdments ; 
And  to  perform  taithfulnees 
is  of  tain*  aim  good  plea- 
sure.** 


*  ItontUm  Quarterly  Rev.,  April  1896,  pi  & 
t  On  the  value  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Bensly's  asristanoe  in  this  section 
of  the  work,  and  the  tacts  connected  with  his  discovery  of  the 
'missing  fragment'  of  Z  Esdras,  see  a  full  and  discriminating 
review  of  the  revised  Apocr.  in  the  Quardian  of  24th  Dec.  1895, 
t  The  RV  translates  the  text  adopted  l»r  Bensly  (FourrA  Duok 
e/Bzra,  1896),  in  which,  *x  lueeeuiime,  the  reading  of  Cod.  G, 
displaces  the  meaningless  eaeeuianet  of  the  Latin.  Tlie  cor- 
rection of  nosUt  to  notit  is  home  out  b]r  the  Eastern  versions 
i  Or.  iimytiyiit  tifjun  iut^tyema  waipmXXitfem, 


i  mmrtrfui,  oppignerato. 


.  But  is 'tall 'a  necessary  part 

of  the  idea?  The  context  seems  to  point  to  (uiitit  being  'the 
measured  sound '  or  cadence. 

**  The  construction  of  the  second  clause  in  the  Oreek  m*l 
mimi  nnrtu  tiiutiM — is  disputed. 


AT  1811. 
Sir  t£ii  make  little  weepbig 
for  the  dead,  tor  be  is  at  rest 

Bar  6*  Ood  bringeth  them 
unto  Uiee  exalted  with  gloiy, 
as  children  of  the  kingdom. 

Pr.  Hani  o  Lord,  Almighty 
Ood  of ...  eta 

IHscjn  Ood  forbid  .  .  . 

1  Mac  UO  purpoabig  to  re- 
move him  out  of  the  country. 

2  Mac  40  to  write  them  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  name  of  An- 
tiochians. 

2  Mac  8^  the  battle  that  they 
had  in  Babylon  with  the  Oala- 


Bvisat. 

Sir  2211  weej>  more  sweetly 
tor  the  dead,  beaaase  be  hau 
found  rest* 

Bar  6e  God  bringeth  them  b 
unto  thee  iiome  on  hij^  with 
glory,  as  on  a  royal  thron&t 

Pr.  Mani  O  Lord  Almightj 
.  .  .  thou  God  of,  etc. 

1  Mac  2>i  Heaven  forbid ...% 

1  Mac  llB  purposing  to  r» 
move  him  from  his  offic&l 

2  Mao  4>  to  register  the  tai- 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  as 
ettame  of  Antioch.  I 

2  Mao  8W  the  Ae^p  ;it>«n  in  the 
land  of  Babylon,  even  the  battle 
that  was  tooaM  sgainst  the 
Gauls-I 


(B)  Changee  not  to  approved,  or  not  made  vAert  needed. 


AV1611. 
1  Es  4>*  With  her  there  is 
no  accepting  of  persons  or  re- 
wards. 

Jth  16"  Then  my  afBicted 
shouted  tor  Joy,  and  my  weak 
ones  cried  aloud ;  but  they  (m. 
Ms  .Assyrians)  were  astonished : 
these  lifted  up  their  voices,  but 
they  were  overthrown. 

Wis  P  She  taacheth  temper- 


BT18g& 
lKs4>*(tbeBain«>* 


Jth  1611  Then  my  lowly  onsi 

shouted  aloud. 
And  my  weak  ones  were 
terrified  and  crouched  for 
tear: 

Thay  lifted  np  th^  voice, 
and  thCT  were  tamed  to 
ffighttt 
Wis  8?  she  teacheth  soberness 
ance  and  prudence,  Justice  and  and  undeistanding,  righteous- 
fortitude,  ness  and  courage.  X I 

Wis  Iiu  bebig  deceived  th«y  Wis  11»  they  were  led  astny 
worshipped  serpents  void  of  to  worsliip  irrational  reptUss 
reason,  and  vile  Deaata.  and  wretched  varmla  H 

Sir  63  that  thy  soul  be  not     Sir  6>  that  thy  soul  be  not 
torn  in  piecesasabnll  [straying  torn  in  pieces  ass  bolLII 
alone). 

Sir  2414  I  was  exalted  like  a  Sir  2414  I  was  exalted  like  a 
palm  tree  in  En-gaddL  palm  tree  on  the  sea  sho(e.1T 


*  iiiiM  MXaim  M.T.ik.,  Modieum i^ora  (Ltt.\ 

t  in  tfinf  fmniMme.  For  «/>»•>  some  MSS  read  (Mr  UUIat, 
Lat),  foUowed  by  the  AV. 

t  As  the  Bevisers  note  in  their  Preface,  the  words  'God'  and 
'  the  Lord '  never  occur  in  the  best  Greek  text  of  1  Hsccabeea 
See  the  point  fully  discussed  in  lUrweather  and  Black's  ed.  of 
1  Mac.  ICamb.  BMe),  1897,  Introd.  p.  46. 

{  x/>u«(,  '  office,'  IS  a  better  supported  reading  tban  x^ftt 
'  country,'  which  has  very  little  authority. 

||  'ArruxuV  itmYfi-i""-  The  rendering  of  the  AVtbrougliout 
this  piusage  needs  emending  in  several  pointSL  Thus  V  irn<{- 
i«;  (v.tij  is  translated  'by  intercession,' — a  meaning  whiidi  the 
word  bears  in  m  2^,  but  inappropriate  here.  Data  eoa- 
greeman  oenuione  is  Wahl's  explanation. 

1  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  this  passage  is  placed  among 
the  improved  renderings.  As  to  the  oonstruction,  tiie  words 
r4>  i>  B.  should  proDably  be  connected,  not  with  irrAirlm, 
but  witii  the  following  r«/i<Ta{>,.  The  reading  of  several  HSS, 
T^F  i,  R  vf*t  Ttue  VM^Mrme  ytt»funir  n^raitf,  supports  this 
view.  The  marg.  note,  'Or.  Galatiant,'  appended  to  'Gauls,' 
is  confusing.  FaAjtrsi  may  mean  Galatians ;  but,  like  KiXfw, 
it  may  also  mean  Oauls.  The  question  is,  which  does  it  i 
here?  See  Bissell's  note  on  1  Mac  8^. 

**  The  Gr.  says  nothing  about  rewards :  «u»  Srri  avre 
itm^pot.  Truth 'tndi/Tere?!^!/ ministers  Justice.' — Other 


in  this  l>ook,  where  the  rendering  of  the  AY  needs  correction, 
are  2*-'0  'are  now  in  hand'  (itnfiy*7r4u,  'are  being  poshed  on*),  and 
8»i  ' children '  (>ut>i«i,  'youths'). 

tt  The  sense  is  obscured  by  this  rendering.  The  fault  is  due 
(as  was  pointed  out  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Timet,  before  quoted) 
to  the  &ue  parallelism  not  being  observed.  When  properly 
arranged,  the  first  two  clauses  refer  to  tlie  Israelites,  the  mt 
two  to  their  enemies — 

Then  my  lowly  ones  raised  their  battle-cry  (^AjtA«{«,), 
And  my  weak  ones  gave  a  shout  (i^Miro,  not  i^^^rc) ; 
And  they  (the  Ass^'rians)  were  affriglited. 
They  lifted  up  their  voice  (in  fear)  and  were  orarthrown 

tt  The  names  of  the  tour  cardinal  virtues,  needlessly  altered. 

ij «A<rai^«Ti>  Mi  mitmiiM  linKn. — It  'creeping  things'  b« 
substituted  tor  *  serpents,'  the  rendering  of  this  clause  m  the 
AV  may  perhaps  be  Judged  preferable. 

I  n  The  simile  has  no  meaning.  The  Lat  couples  velut  taurru 
with  A'on  te  ext<ilae,  etc,  preceding,  and  thus  makes  sense; 
but  the  reading  diilers  widely  from  the  Greek.  Mr.  Ball 
(Variorum  Apoerypba,  in  loc.)  suggests  'as  by  a  bull' ;  com- 
paring, for  the  construction,  the  L2JL  of  Is  6i7  and  Jer  60>i. 

The  Vatican  MS  has  »  mlruiiA  '  on  lieaches,'  which  tlis 
Bevisets  follow.  But,  as  Edenhcim  pertinently  remarks,  'palms 
are  not  supposed  to  lAtain  any  spedal  height  by  the  sea  shore' ; 
whereas  £ii.gedi  of  the  Amorites,  as  its  other  name  Haiaion. 
tamar  shows,  was  noted  for  its  palm  trees.  The  Ood.  Sinait,  by 
second-hand,  has  ■>  trytcttur;  the  Lat  in  Cadee;  the  AraUo 
'at  the  fountAin  of  Gad.'  Hence  the  AY  is  most  probably 
right   Kautzsch  (dpiA.  u.  Pseud.,  1900)  aooepts  £n;«adi 
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AV1811. 

Sir  24^  He  maketh  tbe  doc- 
trine ot  knowledge  appear  u 
the  light. 

Sua  ^  ayouDK  youth. 

1  Mao  And  laid  open  the 
book  of  tb«  law»  wherein  the 
heathen  had  touf^ht  to  paint 
the  likenew  of  their  images. 

1  Mac  6^  and  supposing  that 
the  king  was  ui>un  bim. 

1  Mac  6(0  Then  the  king 
entered  .  .  .  but  when  heaaw 
•  .  .  he  brake,  eta 


EV 1896. 

arZ4>7Tbatiiiaketh  fautnio- 
tlon  to  shine  forth  as  the  light* 

Sus  «  (the  same),  t 
1  Mac  SO  and  laid  .  .  .  oon- 
ceming  which  the  OentUes  were 
wont  to  inquire,  seeking  tbe 
likenesses  of  their  idols.  I 

I  ilaa  643  and  the  king 
seemed  $  to  be  upon  him. 

1  Mac  And  the  king  en- 
tered .  .  .  and  he  saw .  .  .  and 
•et  at  nought .  .  .  and  gave 
■  •  -I 

On  the  whole,  &  study  of  the  KV  of  the  Apocr. 
cannut  fail  to  make  us  aware  of  the  great  amount 
of  work  still  to  be  done  before  such  a  translation  as 
we  desire  to  see  can  be  produced  :  work  in  settling 
the  text,  in  harmonizing  proper  names,  in  elucidat- 
ing obscure  passages. IF  But  it  cannot  fail  to  make 
us  conscious  also  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  done. 
That  there  are  inequalities  in  the  workmanship 
none  will  deny.  Wisdom  is  better  done  than  Sirach, 
2  Mac.  than  1  Maccabees.  But  let  the  fair-minded 
reader  take  any  of  the.se  books,  and  compare  care- 
fully the  rendering  of  a  few  conaecutive  chapters  in 
them  with  that  in  the  AV.  He  will  meet,  no 
doubt,  with  changes  that  he  demurs  to  aa  uncalled 
for  or  even  wrong.  He  wUl  be  ["'rplexed,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  seeming  negK  i;t  of  alterations, 
where  he  had  tliought  them  necessary.  But  for  one 
such  case  he  will  tind  a  score,  in  which  the  new 
version  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old,  in  point 
of  exactness,  or  finish,  or  consistency  of  diction. 
The  Ilevisera  have  at  any  rate  thrown  down  the 
gage,  and  may  now  say  to  their  critics :  Si  non 
placMty^peritote  rectiut. 

X.  The  'Ameeicak  ^VBJUi-' Vkhsion,**  1900 
and  1901. — With  the  completion  of  their  jvork  in 
18S.5,  the  English  members  of  the  joint  Revision 
Company  regarded  their  corporate  existence  as  at 
an  end.  The  American  members  retained  their  or- 
ganization. In  assigning  the  copyright  to  the  two 
University  Presses,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  for 
fourteen  years  every  copy  issued  from  those  presses 
should  contain  in  an  appendix  the  readings  pre- 
ferred by  the  Americans ;  and  that  the  latter,  for 
their  part,  should  give  their  sanction  to  no  other 

*  A  comparison  of  rr.^zr  shows  that  the  similes  ai«  taken 
from  rivers :— Pishon  and  llgris,  Euphrates  and  Jordan,  x  and 
Oibon.  Hence,  from  considerations  of  symmetry,  x  should  re- 
present, not '  Ugbt,'  or  anything  ot.the  kind,  but  the  name  of  a 
river.  Ederaheim  tliinks  that  the  Oreek  tmiilator  had  nit; 
before  bim,  which  in  Am  Sf  and  elsewbei*  meaoi  not  'as  the 
light,'  but  'as  the  river'  (t.e.  the  Nile),  as  U  and  that  he 
wrongly  took  the  former  rendering.  — See  the  review  In  the 
Lofidun  Quarterly,  before  cited,  p.  7. 

t  Or.  r<w>a^/iv>ivn^, 'ayounglad'(Blasell).  OtJn6>. 

i  The  BY  follows  the  best-supported  reading  ot  tbe  Oreek. 
But  Fritiscfae,  on  the  authority  of  some  curmves,  with  tbe 
Complut.  and  the  Aldine  of  1618,  inserts  iwiypi^r  Ir*  »vrmr 
before  t«  iftiAfuLtm.  Such  a  mode  of  desecrating  the  sacred 
books  would  be  intelligible.  Other  enlaoations  may  be  seen  in 
BiseelL  All  that  is  here  contended  for  is,  that  the  BV  takes 
no  account  of  the  plural  in  itfi  f>,  makes  ifvi'w  do  double 
duty  for  '  were  wont  to  inquire,  seeking,'  and  gives  a  very 
obscure  sense. 

{The  AV  appears  to  have  followed  the  reading  of  some 
cursives,  iiH,  he  (Eleazar)  supposad.'  The  RV  adopts  the 
common  reading  i^H,  better  taiten  Impersonally  (sec  Grimm), 
*it  seemed  that,'  just  as  in  the  Lat.,  *et  visum  est  ei  quod 

I  This  Is  dted  as  an  instance  of  the  principle,  very  closely 
observed  throughout  this  book,  of  paraiaxu,  or  co-oidination, 
aa  distinguished  from  subordination,  of  clauses.  By  retaining 
this  pectuiarity,  the  Revisers  have  reproduced  more  exai  tlv  the 
form  of  the  original,  but  at  the  cost  of  sacriflcing  English 
idiom. 

%  A  help  towards  this  has  been  gained  by  the  introducUon, 
In  1886,  of  marginal  references  throughout  the  RV. 

**  "The  I  Holy  Bible  containing  the  i  Old  and  New  Testaments 
1  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues  [  being  the  version  set 
forth  A.D.  1611  I  compared  with  the  most  ancient  authorities 
and  revised  |  a.d.  1881-1886  I  iMwly  Edited  by  the  American 
Revision  Committee  |  A.D.  UOl  |  Standard  Edition  |  New  York 
IThomas  Nelson  k  Sou.'  | 


version  for  the  same  number  >f  years.  It  became 
evident,  however,  as  time  went  on,  that  the 
American  Kevisers  would  not  be  content  with  a 
version  in  which  the  renderings  they  preferred 
were  permanently  consigned  to  an  appendix.  Ac- 
cortUnglv  they  continued  their  labours,  it  might 
almost  oe  said  without  interruption  from  1885; 
and  the  result  has  been  a  fresh  recension  of  the 
KV  of  the  NT  in  1900,  and  of  the  whole  Bible  in 

ma. 

The  book  is  well  printed  by  "Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons,  of  New  York.  Each  page  has  two  columns. 
The  space  running  down  tne  middle  of  each  is 
occupied  by  marginal  references.  Various  readings 
printed  in  italics  are  grouped  at  the  foot  of  each 
column,  or  in  the  side  margins,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  book.  Along  the  top  of  each  page 
runs  a  headline  summarizing  the  contents  of  that 
page.  The  Apocryphal  books  are  not  included. 
The  tides  present  several  noticeable  variations 
from  the  customary  form.  The  NT  title-page 
begins :  '  The  New  Covenant,  commonly  called  The 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,'  but  the 
title  of  the  whole  Bible  (there  being  no  separate 
title  of  the  OT)  does  not  exhibit  the  word  'cove- 
nant.' 'S.'  for  Saint  is  not  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  the  writers  of  the  NT.  'The  Acta' 
is  the  sole  title  of  the  historical  book ;  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  bears  no  author's  name ;  the 
terra  '  general '  is  discontinued  before  the  Catholic 
Epistles ;  and  the  last  book  is  simply  '  The  Bevela- 
tion  of  John.' 

In  their  Preface  the  translators  indicate  with 
clearness  tbe  ends  they  chiefly  desire  to  attain. 
The  principal  of  these  are :  that  the  name  '  Jehovah' 
be  inserted,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew, 
instead  of  '  Lord  '  or  '  (Jod,'  which  had  hitherto 
taken  its  place.  That  '  Sheol '  in  the  OT  and 
'  Hades'  in  the  NT  be  used  to  express  tKat  unseen 
world  which  had  been  imperfectly  or  inconsistently 
denoted  by  'the  grave,'  'the  pit,'  'Gehenna.' 
Throughout  the  NT  they  would  'replace  '  Holy 
Ghost  by  '  Holy  Spirit.'  The  translators  desire 
to  bring  the  diction  as  much  as  possible  into  har- 
mony with  that  in  use  at  the  present  time.  To 
this  end  they  would  always  write  'who'  for 
<  which,'  when  referring  to  persons ; '  are'  for  *  be,' 
in  nsing  the  indicative  ;  and  so  on  in  many  other 
instances. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  last  respect  consistency 
cannot  be  ensured  at  once  ;  and  fault  will  no  douM 
be  found  with  the  new  revision  on  the  groond  of 
want  of  uniformity. 

To  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  special  objects 
first  spoken  of  as  desirable,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  restoration  of  the  name  'Jehovah' 
will  be  a  gain,  wherever  special  stress  is  laid  on  it 
as  that  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  as  in  Ex  3'*- 
But  in  many  other  passages,  notably  in  the  Psalms, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  name  cannot  but  be 
felt  a  burden — a  result  which  was  avoided  under 
the  old  system  by  the  use  of  two  short  but  impres- 
sive woras,  '  Lord '  and  '  God.'  • 

Whether  the  words  *  Sbael '  and  '  Hades,'  one  or 
both,  will  ever  become  naturalized  in  the  English 
Bible  is  not  easy  to  forecast.  We  have  sissimiiated 
'  Sabbath '  and  '  Pentecost,'  and  many  more  such 
terms.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  not  these  also? 
Experience  alone  can  decide. 

So  in  the  case  of  '  Holy  Spirit '  and  '  Holy 
Ghost.'  There  can  lie  no  question  about  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  former.  The  one  great  objec- 
tion to  making  the  change  is  that  *  Holy  Ghost' 
has  become  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  creeds  and 
formularies  of  the  Cfhurch  that  it  would  be  diihcolt 

*  In  Pss  1-41  the  name  'Jehovah*  occurs  272  times,  and  la 
Pes  i)0-lSO  it  occurs  338  times  (see  Klrkpatriok,  Pialmt,  Intn 
duction,  p.  65). 
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to  diapK^e  it.  This  holds  good  of  the  American 
ChuTcn  as  well  as  of  onr  own. 

It  will  perhaps  be  most  servioeable  to  the  reader 
ti  wet_  down  a  few  passages  in  which  the  new 
retension  may  be  instructively  compared  with  its 
immediate  predecessor.  It  will  be  noticed  in  bow 
many  instances  the  American  Vendon  reverts  to 
that  of  1611. 

Eo  12*  'desire  shall  fail'  (Am.  RV)t  'the 
caper-berry  shall  fail '  (RV).  This  wonld  not  be 
intelligible  without  the  help  of  a  commentator.  It 
is  explained  that  caper-berries  were  eaten  before 
meals  to  give  a  whet  to  the  appetite.  If  they 
failed  to  do  so,  it  mi^t  be  a  sign  of  the  coming 
on  of  old  age. 

Dt  32"  '  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat '  (Am.  RV); 
'  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat '  (RV,  retaining 
the  Hebrew  fi^re  of  speech,  by  which  the  choicest 
parts  of  an  animal  for  sacriJBce  were  taken  to  ex- 
press what  was  finest  in  other  objects.  See  £z 
&>»).• 

Zee  4'*  '  these  are  the  two  anointed  ones '  (Am. 
RV) ;  '  the  two  sons  of  oil '  (RV,  retaining  the 
Hebraism  in  its  unmodified  form). 

Jer  17*  '  The  heart  is  .  .  .  exceedingly  oonrnpt ' 
(Am.  RV)t  'the  heart  is  .  .  .  desperately  rick' 
(RV). 

Jg  6"  'lead  away  thy  captives'  (Am.  EV); 
'  lead  thy  captivity  captive '  (RV). 

Pr  13"  'the  way  of  the  trameressor  is  hard' 
(Am.  RV) ;  '  the  way  of  the  treacherous  is  rugged ' 
(RV).  ^ 

Ac  17"  'Ye  men  of  Athens,  in  all  things  I  per- 
ceive that  ye  are  very  religioas '  (Am.  RV) ;  <  some- 
what superstitions '  (RV).  It  is  noticeable  bow  the 
influence  of  the  Vulgate  has  drawn  all  tira  English 
Versions,  down  to  the  AVindnrnve,  into  rendering 
teivitatumttrlpmit  by  some  form  of 'snperstitious/ 
But  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  would  not  hare 
raised  a  prejudice  against  liimgAK  by  using  an 
oifenrive  term  at  the  very  outset  of  nis  ad(&ess. 
Hence  'religions'  (a  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  Josephus)  is  wisely  taken  as  its  equivalent. 
But  in  prefixing  'very'  tne  American  translators 
obscure  the  delieate  shade  of  meaning  in  tiie  com- 
parative. 

Ph  2* '  who,  existing  in  the  fonn  of  God,  oonnted 
not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  God  a  thing  to 
be  grasped '  (Am.  RV) :  '  wkj.  being  .  .  .  oonnted 
it  not  a  prise  .  .  . '  (RV).  This  rendering  of  inr&p- 
xm  by  '  existing'  is  a  distinet  improvement  on  tlie 
'being' of  the llV.  'Prise*  (RV)  renders  more 
neatly  than  the  later  equivalent  the  ifirvfiiAr  of 
the  Greek,  but  not  so  litorally  (see  Monle's  note  on 
the  passage).  '  Grasped '  sbonld  nther  be  'grasped 
at.' 

iTh  2*  'might  have  elaimed  authori^'  (Am. 
RV) ;  '  might  nave  been  burdensome '  (RV,  with 
'claimed  honour'  in  the  margin).  The  Greek  is 
ambiguous,  tv^i^u^m  tr  pipn  tbai.  The  use  of 
irtBapijvai  in  ▼.*  in  the  sense  of  '  nroive  a  burden 
to,'  seems  to  carry  pitm  Aoi  with  it.  But,  as 
Ellioott  points  out,  this  is  oonnterbalanced  by  the 
close  connexion  of  the  clause  with  86(ar,  so  that 
the  American  Revisers  may  be  right. 

2  Ti  2"  '  havingbeen  tMcen  captive  by  him  unto 
his  will'  (Am.  RV);  'having  been  taken  captive 
by  the  Lord's  servant  nntb  the  will  of  God '  (RV). 
In  aiming  at  perspicuity  the  RV  has  given  a  com- 
ment rather  than  a  trandatioii.  The  Am.  RV 
leaves  an  ambiguity  in  the  prmumns  '  him '  and 
'his.'  A  point  would  be  gained  if  'His'  were 
written  with  a  oaintal  letter. 

He  11*  'for  he  bath  had  witnaM  borne  to  him 
that  before  his  translation  he  had  been  wdl- 

*  Woe  this  and  OM  or  two  otber  exampta  th*  miter  la  In- 
debted to  ea  eiiBniiMiT*  utiole  by  PtotaMr  H.  M.  WbttDw, 
la  tks  April  BaBE(rc(lhsAMM»MaaMni(OiihaUQI. 


pleasing  unto  God '  (Am.  RV) ;  '  before  his  trans, 
lation  he  hath  had  witness  borne  to  him  that  ha 
had  been  well-pleasing  unto  God'  (RV).  The 
tenses  speak  for  themselves. 

He  IV  '  now  faith  is  assurance  of  things  hoped 
for,  a  conviction  of  things  not  seen '  {£a.  MV)  | 
'now  faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  proving  of  things  not  seen'  (RV).  The  former 
of  tnese  renderings  has  been  praised  as  much  the 
better  of  the  two.  But,  as  Westcott  points  out, 
'  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Actx"'  can  express  a 
state' ;  and  he  himself  gives  '  subetance '  and  'test' 
for  inrSffTturtt  and  fKeyxf- 

If,  in  the  above  examples,  the  advantage  may  be 
claimed  for  the  American  RV,  the  same  can  hardly 
be  said  in  the  case  of  those  which  follow : — 

Ex  20"  ■  thou  Shalt  not  kill '  (Am.  RV) ;  '  thon 
shalt  do  no  murder'  (Frayev-Book  Version  and 
RV).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  each  of 
these  newest  rendwinca  has  gone  back  to  an 
eiu'lier  pattern, — the  kV  to  that  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  the  Am.  RV  to  that  of  1611.  There  is 
this  merit  in  the  last,  that  it  harmonizes  with  the 
word  used  in  our  Lord's  summary  of  the  Com- 
mandments (Mt  19").  But  the  word  'kiB' 
does  not  necc«sarily  imply  a  criminsJ  act,  and 
in  so  far  the  rendering  of  the  Am.  RV  is  inade> 
quate. 

Ps  24*  'This  is  the  generation  of  them  that 
seek  after  him,  tiiat  seek  thy  face,  even  Jacob' 
(Am.  RV) ;  ' .  .  .  that  seek  thy  face,  O  (Jod  of 
Jacob'  (RV).  The  difficulty  lies  in  supplying 
the  ellipse  '  O  God  of.'  It  u  admitted  that,  if 
the  Maseoretic  text  be  followed,  the  first  of  these 
renderings  is  the  right  one ;  but  in  that^  case, 
as  Kirkpatrick  points  out,  'the  construction  is 
harsh  ;  a  vocative  is  needed  after  thy  fact ;  and 
Jacob  does  not  by  itself  convey  this  sense.'  His 
oonclnnon  is  that  'the  AVm  and  RV  rightly 
foUow  the  LXX,  Vnlg.,  and  Syr.  in  reading  "0 
(3od  of  Jacob."' 

Ps  148'*  'young  men  and  virgins'  (Am.  BV)| 
'yonng  men  and  maidens'  (RV).  What  is  gained 
by  the  change  f 

Lk  24**  'Behooved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  t' (Am. 
RV).  Except  in  the  spelling  of  the  first  word  this 
rendering  repeats  that  of  the  RV,  and  is  therefore 
open  to  uie  same  objection.  By  retaining  the  co- 
ordinate oonstmotion  with  '  and '  instead  of  the 
subordinate,  the  sense  is  missed.  Ib^shonld  have 
been  '  by  snfiering  theee  things  to  enter  into  his 
glory,'  or  '  to  sufier  these  things  and  so  enter,'  etc. 
This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  by  comparing  such 
a  sentence  as  Mt  23" '  these  thmgs  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone '  i 
which  woT^d  appear  to  charge  the  Pharisees  with 
neglecting  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law. 
The  sense  requires :  'without  therefore  leaving  the 
others  undone.' 

Ac  8"  'The  passsge  of  Scripture'  (Am.  RV)i 
'  The  place  of  the  Scripture '  (RV).  The  change  of 
'place'  to  'passage'  has  not  been  made  by  the 
An.  RVinLk4". 

Gal  1**  'am  I  now  seeking  the  favor  of  men, 
or  of  Godt'  (Am.  RV) ;  'am  I  now  persuading 
men,  or  GodT'  (RV).  While  it  is  admitted  that 
a  verb  of  kindred  meaning  with  wel8u  should  be 
supplied  by  zeugma  to  govern  $€ir,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  Uiat  the  meaning  of  rtlSu  with. 
ArBuSiTovs  should  also  be  thus  modified. 

'Tit  1'  '  given  to  hospitaUty '  (Am.  RV  and  RV) 
for  the  simple  '  hospitable '  (^iXo'leror). 

He  V*-"  In  this  passage  «toff^CT;  is  rendeied 
'  teetamenV  not  'covenant,'  both  by  the  Am.  UV 
and  the  RV.  But,  as  Westcott  has  shown,  '  then 
ia  not  tJie  least  trace  of  the  meaning  "  testament 
in  the  Gredc  Old  Scriptures,  and  the  idea  of  ■ 
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"  testament "  was  indeed  foreign  to  tha  Jews  till 
the  time  of  tlte  Heroda.' 

Ja  1"  'every  good  gift  and  erery  perfect  gift' 
(Am.  RV,  in  tliia  agreeing  with  the  AV) ;  '  evenr 
good  gift  and  every  perract  boon '  (RV).  Thfa 
latter  rendering  fails  beoanse  '  boon '  ia  not  a 
cotmate  word  to  'gift,'  as  Siimiia  in  the  original 
is  to  S6ns.  The  American  Reviseia,  in  making 
'gift'  serre  for  both  these  terms,  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 

Rev  2** '  as  they  are  wont  to  say '  (Am.  RV) ;  '  as 
they  say'  (RV).  The  latter  is  preferable,  the 
Greek  being  simply  it  X^yowrw. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  com- 
parison of  renderings,  as  well  as  from  a  more 
general  survey  of  the  work,  is  that  it  is  prema- 
ture as  yet  to  call  it,  as  is  done  on  the  title-]>age,  a 
'  standard '  edition.  It  seems  evident  that,  even  if 
the  princmles  of  the  latest  Revisers  be  admitted,  a 
considerable  time  mnst  elapse  before  they  can  be 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  practice.  An  illustration 
taken  from  one  single  department  of  the  subject 
will  suffice.  In  the  case  of  archaic  or  obsolete 
words  much  progress  has  been  made.  Many  a 
'  howb^it'  has  given  place  to  'yet-' ;  '  or  ever  to 
'  before ' :  •  evil  entreated '  to  'ifi-treated ' ;  'meat ' 
to  '  food  * ;  and  the  like.  But  how  many  still  re- 
main I  'Gendereth'  is  altered  to  'bringeth  forth' 
in  Gal  4*<,  but  left  unaltered  in  Job  88*.  '  High- 
minded,'  which  is  now  an  epithet  of  praise,  is  left 
in  1  Ti  6"  in  the  sense  which  it  bore  in  the  days  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  '  Took  knowledge  of  for 
'  recognized '  still  remains  in  Ac  4".  '  Ifephews ' 
is  rightly  changed  to  'grandchildren'  in  iTiC*: 
but  'piety,'  in  the  Latm  sense  of  the  word,  still 
remains  in  the  same  passage. 

We  may  see  from  these  few  instances  that  it  is 
vain  to  hope  that  a  standwd  edition  of  the  English 
Bible  wUl  be  soon  forthcoming ;  and  still  more  vain 
to  dream  that  the  desired  object  has  been  attained 
already.  That  many  improvements  have  been  made 
upon  the  Revision  of  1885,  none  would  wish  to 
deny.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that,  when  the 
next  Revision  is  accomplished  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  it  may  in  its  turn  show  a  snperiori^  in 
some  respects  over  that  of  1901.  But  the  end  to 
be  kept  in  view  is  not  that  the  scholars  of  the  two 
countries  should  pass  and  repass  each  other 'advetsi 
spatiis,'  but  that  they  should  advance  'facta 
pariter  nunc  pace.'  The  aspiration  to  which  utter- 
ance was  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  Joint-Revimon 
of  the  NT  in  1881,  is  not  yet,  we  trust,  out  of 
season — that  the  labonrs  of  the  fellow-workers, 
'  thus  happilv  united,  may  be  permitted  to  bc«ir  a 
blessing  to  both  oonntnes,  and  to  all  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  tiie  world.' 

*.*  In  concluding  this  article,  the  writer  desires 
to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  his  sons  (eepe- 
ciallv  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lupton,  assistant  master  in 
Marlborough  College)  for  mnoh  valuable  help  in  the 
course  of  it.  \ 

LmsAinu— L  Abrabuna,  aifc  on  tba  BT  at  tb*  Apoor.  in 
JQM,  ToL  tUL  [1895-1896]  pp^  Sn-SU;  Obr.  AndMwn,  AnnaU 
of  th*  SnglM  Bible,  1846 ;  &  Artter,  Th*  Fint  PrinUd  BnaUA 
NT,  1871 ;  Tht  Athtnmm,  188S,  pp.  600-tOZ,  BOZ-eee  (reriew  of 
MombertX      1888,  p^  248  (ut.  OD  the  BUiopa'  Bible^  1889,  E 


ttulith  Hiuapla  (uitroauo- 
ed.  Plmnmsr,  1896;  J.  A. 


p.  240 (rariaw o(  Edm);  B«srt«r's2i 

Hon),  n.d.;  tb*  Ven.  Beds,  iTorltt,  e  ,  ,  ._ 

Beet,  'BV  a(  NT'  In  Exjx>4.  Sod  Mr.  U.,  Ul. ;  W.  Bender,  Der 
R^amator  J.  WieUf  aU  BaMibemUmr,  1884:  BiUUiaitea 
£iMni  (Andover),  AptO  1868  and  18C9,  pn  66-81  (eulT^edd.  ol 
AT),  a.  (Ohio),  April  1899  (OwlmoD);  £  0.  BiMell,  r%«  Apo- 
crypha vrith  a  Sm(md  TVaiuioMiiit,  n.  d. :  J.  H.  Blunt,  art.  on 
Eng.  Bib.  in  Bnaye.  Brit.*;  Boawoith-Warbic,  PraL  to  Th* 
Qothle  and  A.  S.  ChipeU,  1865;  B.  Bradabaw,  (?«4/H«l  v.  d. 
Baghm,  1886 ;  BriUih  Mtuaam.  Cat.  nf .  .  .  BtbU$,  pt.  L  1892 ; 
Hugh  Broughton,  Wort*,  (dTliv  John  Ui^tlMt,  1662:  J.  W. 
Btugon,  Th*  Bni*im  Reitmd,  1888 ;  (todmoD'i  Mttrieal  Para- 
fhra**,  ed.  B  Thorpe,  UtI;  &  OardweU,  Doaummtarv 
Amali,  1844,  Amodolia,  1844,  H^lt.  of  Confmnau*,  1849; 
X.  O.  Carietoa,  3«(  i>Hrt  ^ISMm  to  &  JToMv  ^  M< 


Bible,  1902 ;  Tht  CtUholie  World  (New  York),  1871,  rm.  1*9-170; 
The  Chrietian  Examiner  and  General  Bemevi  (BcMon),  18SS, 
ToL  xiv.  pp.  SS7-m  (Eng.  VSS);  Chureh  QuarMr4f,  Jul7  188C 
(on  RV  of  OT) ;  T.  KTOheyne  on  BV  PMUmi  and  baiah,  ia 
Sxvoe.,  Srd  nr.  tL,  riL  ;  A.  &  Oook,  BibHeat  QuptatUmt  to 
Old  Eng.  Prote  Writert  (Introd.  on  Old  Eng.  BibL  Teniona), 
1898 ;  F.  0.  Oook,  ■  Deliver  vefrtm  Evil,'  a  Letter  to  th*  Bithop 
Hf  London,  1S81,  The  Rev.  Vertion  of  the  Firit  Three  Qotpeli, 
1882,  A  Second  Letter  to  th*  .  .  .  Bp.  oj  London,  1882 ;  B. 
Ootton,  Lit  of  Bditiont  of  the  Bible,  1862,  Bhemet  and  Doway, 
1866;  M.  OoTerdale,  Memorial*  <;/ (anon.),  1888-^  B.  David. 
■on, '  Job  in  RV,'  Bxpot,,  Sid  aer.  iv. ;  B.  Demaua,  iTm.  Tyndale  • 
A  Biography,  1886 ;  J.  B.  Dore,  Old  Biblee,  1888 ;  S.  R.  Driver 
'Gen.  to  Josh,  in  RV,'  Expo*.,  Srd  eer.  ii. ;  John  Eadie,  Tht 
Eng.  Bible,  1876  ;  Eadwine's  Canterbury  Peaiter,  ed.  by  F. 
Hanley,  pt  L  18S9  ;  Edinburgh  Bmiew,  Oct.  1886  (RV  of  UTJ ; 
A.  Edgar,  The  BiUet  of  England,  1889 ;  a  J.  ElUcotb,  Con- 
tideratiom  on  Bevieion,  1870;  T.  S.  Erana,  'Crit.  Remark*  on 
RV,'  in  Expoe.,  2nd  eer.  Ui.,  v. ;  article*  by  varlooa  writer*  on 
the  Failure  of  the  RV,  in  Bxpot.  Timet,  UL,  Iv. ;  F.  Field,  Ifotei 
on  th*  Trantlation  .  .  .,  1889;  Forahall-Madden,  The  Holy 
BibU  (Wycliflte  Verm  on*),  1860 ;  P.  Fry,  Deioription  of  the  OrttU 
Bible,  1539  .  .  .,  1866.  The  Bible  by  Coverdale,  1887,  fliWioffr. 
deter,  of  the  edd.  of  NT,  1878 ;  E.  0*«nar,  BeUr.  z.  fntioiate^- 
ungigang  d.  nnmgl.  Sehriftmraeh*  .  ,  .  wit  lit  aiuf  WyeHf 
Ii.  Purvey  turOckgehen  toll,  1881 ;  F.  A.  Qaaquet,  Old  BngliA 
Bible,  1897  i  B.  OeU,  Ettay  toward  th*  Amtndmint  (of  the 
AV),  1660;  P.  Orac,  BeUr.  z.  Ttxttritik  Ccedmont,  188«;  Th* 
Quardian,  16th  Feb.  1870  (Action  of  Convocation),  27th  Nor. 
1896  Getten  on  ua*  of  BV),  24th  Deo.  1896  (review  of  BY  of 
Apocr.);  E.  Harwood,.i4  Liberal  Tr.  th*  NT,  1768:  J.  Hey- 
wood.  State  of  the  Authorized  Bible  Beettion,  1860,  The  BibI*  and 
it*  Beoiitrt,  1867 ;  H.  W.  Hoare,  artt  on  the  Eng.  Bible  in  the 
Ninettenth  Cent.,  May  1886,  April  1898,  Evolution  of  the  Eng. 
Bible,  WOl,  2nd  ed.  1902;  T.  W.  Hunt,  Cctdmon't  Exodu* 
and  Ikmtel;  J.  Jacoba,  'Rev.  OT'  in  Bibl.  Arehceology,  1894 ; 
A.  0.  Jennings  and  W.  B.  Lowe,  *A  Orit.  Eatimate  of  BY  of 
OT'  Bxpot.,  Srd  ser.  ii. ;  B  H.  Kennedy,  Ely  Leeturti,  1882; 
F.  Q.  Kenyon,  Our  Biblt  and  the  Aru.  MSS,  1896 ;  W.  Kilhnme, 
Dam/trotu  Brrort  in.  .  .  Biblet,  1660 ;  J.  A.  Kingdon,  Incidentt 
in  th*  Livf  qf  Tho.  Poyntz  and  Ric  Orafton  (priv.  printed^ 
1896 ;  A.  F.  Klrkpatrick,  '  Judges  to  Neb.  in  BV,'  Ei^x*.,  Srd  ser. 
L,  ii.,  iii.,  V. ;  U.  Konrath,  Bntr.  s.  BrU.  u.  Tixtlir.  de*  WiUiem 
V.  Sehorham,  1878 ;  O.  V.  I^ecbler,  John  Wyolif,  tr.  by  P. 
Lorimer,  1884 ;  J.  Lewis,  Life  of  Pteoet,  PreL  p.  IS  S.,  Com- 
pute Account  of  Tranilationt .  .  .,  2nd  ed.  17S8 ;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  On  a  Preth  Rion.  of  tht  Bnglith  NT,  1871  (Srd  ed. 
1891,  reprinting  Letters  hi  the  ffuanSOn,  7th,  14th,  Slst  Sept. 
1881) ;  W.  J. Lottie,  A  Ceaturyof  Biblet,  1872 ;  London Quartmiy 
Review,  1896  (art.  on  the  *RV  of  the  Apoor.  <);  B.  Lovatt,  The 
Printed  Eng.  Bible,  IStS-lSSS,  1896;  H'OleUan,  Four  Ootpelt 
(Introd.),  1879;  M'CUntock-Strong,  Cyd.  (art.  on  Eng.  VSS), 
1873 ;  O.  P.  Marsh,  Leaturet  on  the  Eng.  Language  \  S.  Miller, 
Th*  Oiifard  Debut*  on  the  Textual  Ott.  qf  th*  NT,  1897 ;  O. 
Milligan,  The  Eng.  Bible,  a  Sketch  of  it*  Hxttory,  189S,  and  art 
on  Vutaiom  (E*a.)  in  voL  iv. ;  J.  I.  Mombert,  Sng.  VSS  of  the 
Bible,  1883 ;  Th*  Month,  June  1697,  pp.  67S-686,  July  1897,  pp. 
4S-62  (Bheims  and  Douay) ;  Sir  T.  More,  A  Dyaloge,  1630 ;  W. 
P.  Moolton,  Th*  Bi*t.  (J  the  Eng.  Bibl*,  2nd  ed.  1884 ;  S.  Newth, 
Licture*  on  Bib.  Jimifibn,  1881 ;  Notti  and  (jueriti,  5th  ser.  x. 
pp.  261,  262  (Trevisa);  O.  Offor,  MS  OoUactions  (Brit.  Mus., 
AddL  and  Eg.  MSS  26,670-26^);  Th*  Ormiulum,  ed.  B  M. 
White,  1878 ;  A  O.  PaapatI,  Btmarki  on  th*  BY  qf  tht  NT, 
1883 ;  T.  H.  PatU*on,  BitL  «f  the  Eng.  Bibl*,  1894 ;  Percy 
Society'*  Publications,  Bttigioiu  Poem*  of  Wm.  d*  Shoreham, 
1849;  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  BibliMuoa  Suttexiana,  voL  iL  1839;  C. 
Plommer,  Prsf .  to  Ven.  Bada  Bit.  Eccl.  1896 ;  E.  B.  Plumptre, 
art  on  the  AV  In  Smith's  DB;  N.  Focook,  artt.  In  Th*  Biblio- 
mpW^ols.  L-iv.  on  the  Bishops^  and  Genevan  Biblea ;  B.  L. 
Poole,  Wu^if  and  Movtmentt  for  Beform,  1886;  Prime 
Wendell,  Fy/teenth  Cent.  Biblet,  1888;  The  Quarterly  Review, 
ApiU  1870,  p.  129  ff^  Oct  1885,  pp.  281-828  ffiV  of  OT) ;  R.  Rolle, 
of  Hampole,  The  PialUr  .  .  .,  ed.  H.  B.  Bramley,  1884 ;  W.  O. 
Butheiford,  ;St.  Fault  Bp.  to  th*  iZamananntrod.),  1900;  W. 
8ai>d»,'BVof  MT'in£«i)o<.,2ndaer.U.;  P.Schaff.Cimipanum 
to  Or.  Tit.  188S ;  J.  Scholefleld,  Hinttfor  an  Improved  TrantU 
.  .  .,  Srd  ed.  1849:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Supplement  to  tht  AV, 
1846,  Tht  Authorittd  Ed.  of  th*  Eng.  Bib.  1884 ;  W.  Belwyn, 
Notet  on  the  Propottd  Amtndment  of  the  AV,  1866;  W.  S. 
Sfanpaon,  Catalogue  of  St.  Paufi  Cathedral  Libnry,  1898 ;  W. 
W.  Skeat,  Th*  Boly  Ootptl*  in  Anglo-Saxon  .  .  .,  ed.  by  W.  W. 
S.  1871-1877,  Pref.  la  Th*  ST  in  Bnglith  (Purveys  rev.),  1879, 
Dialect  of  WyeUfi  Bibl*  (In  Tnna.  of  Philolog.  Soc^  pt.  i.  tor 
1896-1896):  W.  E.  Smith,  A  Study  of  the  Oreat  •SOu'  Bible, 
1890;  EL  Btavana,  Cat.  if  B&let  in  th*  Caxton  Celebr.  1877 ; 
Stevenaon-Waring,  The  Lirtditfam*  and  Ruthworth  Olottet 
(Surteea  Society's  Pnblns.,  Nos.  28,  89,  43,  48) ;  E.  Thwaites, 
Hepl<Utuehut  .  .  ..  1698 ;  B.  Thorpe  [see  above,  '  Cadmon '] ; 
Th*  Timtt,  19tb  Nov.  1895  (re\-iew  of  BY  of  Apocr.);  W. 
Tiodala,  ae*  lAUKlowne  MS8J.Brit.  Mu*.),  979,  f.  160 ;  R.  0. 
Trenoh,  On  th*  AV  of  tht  NT,  in  connexion  with  torn*  S*e. 
Prqpctalt  fir  iU  Rtvn.,  2nd  ed.  1869 ;  M.  H.  Turk,  Th*  Legal 
Cod*  of  King  .jSlfrtd  tht  Oreat,  1893 ;  O.  J.  Yaugban,  Auth. 
orBev.  1882;  B8.Wataon,  Cadmon. .  .,  1876;  BF.  Westoott, 
A  Oen.  View  qf  th*  Bit.  qf  the  Eng.  Bible*,  1872,  BiUe  in  the 
Cftureft,  1876,  Som*  Ltuont  of  tJt*  RV  of  th*  NT,  1897 ;  S.  W. 
Whitney,  Rtvittnf  Or.  Ttxl ;  Lea  \niaon,  Biblet  .  .  .  in  tht 

~ "■■     "  ■         ■  •  t.  Early  Biblet  qf  

(ed.  hj  T.  D.  Matthew,  1880X 


CoUeetion  qf,  1846;  John  Wright,  Barly  Biblee  qf  America, 
189S;  J.  WTcU^  BngUth  Work*  of  (ed.  Iqr  F.  D.  Matthew,  1880X 
de  Sod.  BMem  (ed.  P.  Wiegand,  1801),  Opus  Bvangelieuni 


1885. 


J.  H.  LCPTON. 
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DEVELOPMENT    OF    DOCTBIHE   IH  THE 

APOCRYPHAL  PERIOD^ 

Sources.— 

B.C.  200-100:  Sirsch;  Daniel;  Gthiopic  Enoch 
1-36,  83-90,  91-104;  Baruch  1-3*;  Tobit ; 
Sibylline  Oracles  (part  of  BookiiL);  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (B.C.  140- 
A.D.  30) :  iiook  of  Jubilees;  Judith. 

B.C.  100-1 :  Ethiopic  Enoch  37-70;  1  Maccabees; 
Vsalms  of  Solomon  ;  2  Maccabees, 

.«.!).  l-lOO:  Assumption  of  Moses;  Book  of 
Wisdom ;  Philo  ;  Slavonic  Enoch  ;  4  Mac- 
cabees ;  Josephns ;  A  pocalypse  of  Baruch  ; 
Book  of  Baruch  (from  3'  onwards) ;  2  (4) 
Esdras ;  Ascension  of  Isaiah ;  Sliemoneh 
Esreh. 

[In  the  above  list  of  authorities  the  Targums  are 
not  included.  They  undoubtedly  conttun  frag- 
ments as  old  as  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus ;  but 
as  they  were  not  published  until,  perhaps,  the 
3rd  or  4th  cent.  A.D.,  they  must  obviously  be  used 
with  caution  as  sources  for  estimating  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  doctrine  during  our  period]. 

Introduction. 

1.  The  question  Btat«d 

2.  Belation  of  later  Judaton  to  tonlga  ^pteini  ol  thought 

(1)  Persian  inlluenco. 

(2)  Greek  influence. 

S.  Deca^  of  the  older  Hebralam. 

4.  OluBiacation  of  the  AjMcrTpha  according  to  the  national 

influence!  under  which  they  were  oompoeed. 

i.  Tbb  Doctrink  or  Ooo. 
1.  The  OT  poaition. 

t.  The  poeition  of  thia  doctrine  in  Jewiah  writingf  at  the 
Apocryphal  period. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  foreign  influences  aSeoted  the 

doctrine  at  Ood  as  reflected  in  theee  writinn. 
i.  Popular  lupentiUoni  regarding  the  name  Jafiweh. 

6.  The  GhriaUan  doctrine  of  Ood. 

ii.  Tm  DocTRDQ  OF  TBI  VinioH. 

1.  In  OT  presented  not  onbraa  human,  bat  (In  Divine. 

2.  Hellenyng  of  the  Hah.  fekkmm  In  the  Alaiandrian 

Wiiidom  of  Solomon. 
S.  The  I>ogoa  of  Philo. 

4.  The  Hemra  of  the  Tanoma 

5.  NT  conception  of  the  LogOK 

ii.  AKOKLOLOOr  Ua>  DUiOMOUMT. 

A.  AngelolofO'. 

1.  OT  doctrine  of  angels. 

2.  Post-exilic  development  of  eiigelalegT  en  Persian  lines 

seen  in  (1)  Daniel,  (t)  ToUt.  2  lUo.,  2  (4)  Ekiras. 
8.  Conception  of  elemental  angels  in  post-canonical  Jewiah 

literature. 

4.  Doctrine  of  angels  as  held  by  the  EsaeiMl  and  bj  PbUo. 

6.  Denial  of  angeb  by  the  Sadducees. 

B.  DemonologT. 

1.  The  position  as  reflected  in  the  earlier  OT  literatora. 

2.  The  Satan  of  Job,  Zechariah,  the  Ohronicler,  and  the 

Similitudes  of  Enoch, 
a.  The  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  In  the  ApooiTpha  and  in 
Josephus. 

4.  Demonology  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewa 

6.  Development  at  demonology  in  tiM  Jewiah  psendapi- 

irrapna. 

0.  BeUtion  of  the  religious  oonaoionansa  of  oar  Uitd  to 

ourr>-nt  beliefs  about  angels  and  demons, 
r.  AKTHRorouMT.  Teaching  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Faendepi- 

f^rapha  as  to— 

1.  Psyciiologicjil  nature  of 

2.  Original  moral  condition  of 

3.  Immortality  of  the  soul. 

4.  The  Srat  sin  and  Its  c«nsequenoai, 

6.  Free  will  and  foreordination. 

8.  Ethics :  (1)  Palestinian ;  (S)  Alexandriaa. 

7.  Final  shape  given  by  Onriatian  dootrina  to  Jewish 

anthropology 
r.  Tra  MIS8IA51C  Hora 

1.  Meaning  of  the  expreasioa. 

2.  The  OT  position. 

8.  The  Messianic  idea  in  the  Apocrypha. 
4.  Transformation  into  Apocalyptic  ides*. 

6.  The  Messianic  idea  in  later  Palestinian  hooka. 

e.  The  MessianU)  expectation  in  Hellenistic  Judalan. 

7.  Peculiarities  of  the  later  Messianic  hope. 

8.  Question  aa  to  retrogression  of  Messisnie  ids*  during  the 

post-Prophetio  pnriod. 
rL  Escn*TOL00T. 

1.  Position  of  eschatological  doctrine  in  OT. 
I.  Poet-canonical  development,  with  special  lefUenoe  to— 
(1)  Future  Judgment. 


(2)  Realms  of  the  departed :  (a)  Sheol ;  (b)  Paradise 

(e)  Heaven ;  id)  Gehenna. 

(3)  The  Resurrection. 

S.  Question  aa  to  the  influence  ol  Zoroastrianism  upon 
Jewiah  escbatology. 
Utamtore. 

Introdttciion  1.  The  question  stated. — Oar  first 

concern  in  discussin<;  the  subject  of  doctrinal 
development  in  the  Apocryphal  period  is  to  get 
a  clear  conception  of  the  true  bearings  of  the 
question.  The  field  over  which  our  investigation 
IS  to  extend  consists  practically  of  the  intervening 
space  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  We 
have  to  deal  with  a  transition  period,  to  be  con- 
sidered with  due  reference  both  to  what  precedes 
and  what  follows ;  we  are  to  look  back  on  the  OT, 
and  forward  to  the  NT.  In  short,  we  must  have 
the  OT  basis  from  which  to  start,  and  the  MT 
position  to  which  we  are  to  be  led  up,  both  in 
full  vision.  The  question  mi^ht  be  broadly  stated, 
then,  as  the  relation  of  Jewish  views  of  theology 
at  this  time  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — 
the  special  point  to  be  elucidated  being  whethex 
and  how  far  the  Apocrypha  and  other  non-canonical 
pre-Christian  Jewish  writings  bridge  the  distance 
between  them.  Th^  do  so  historically ;  do  they 
do  80  doctrinally?  Is  there  evidence  of  real  doc- 
trinal development  ? 

The  student  of  theology  will  hardly  say  there  ia 
no  felt  want  of  such  a  bridge.    '^^  bile  the  NT 
stands  most  intimately  related  to  the  OT,  and 
would  be  a  real  enigma  without  it,  it  ia  yet  true 
that  the  difference  between  them  is  of  the  most 
marked  description.    And  many,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  somewnat  doubtful  course  of  leaping  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  naturally  prefer  to  tiead  the 
path,  indistinct  and  curiously  winding  though  it 
be,  that  undoubtedly  leads  through  tne  gloom  of 
these  400  years  into  the  full-orMd  light  of  the 
Christian  era.   They  claim  that  amid  much  that 
is  admittedly  of  questionable  value,  and  amid 
much  to  which  distinct  objection  can  be  taken  in 
these  Apocryphal  witings,  the  latter  nevertheless 
furnish  stepping-stones  oy  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  graaually  to  climb  the  long  ascent  from 
Malachi  to  Matthew.     Nor  is  there  anything 
a  priori  extravagant  in  this  claim.    In  virtue  of 
its  own  inherent  living  power  of  growth,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  divmely  chosen  method  of 
its  gradual  delivery  to  man,  revealed  truth  must 
have  gained  something,  if  not  in  actual  content, 
at  least  in  clearness  of  expression,  during  such  a 
period.   As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  that,  in  the 
two  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Christian 
era,  Jewish  literature,  though  obviously  past  its 
prime,  has  still  a  measure  of  vigorous  life.  It 
throbs  with  patriotic  feeling,  of  which  indeed  (in 
the  Books  of  Maccabees)  it  reflects  perhaps  the 
most  signal  instances  on  record.  It  shows  also  that 
during  these  '  Middle  Ages  of  sacred  history '  the 
lamp  of  true  piety  continued  to  bum,  and,  so  long 
as  that  was  the  case,  scriptural  doctrine  could  not 
altogether  have  stood  stul,  but  must  of  necessity 
have  undergone  some  development  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  circumstances  ot  the  age.   And  this 
theological  development  must  have  made  itself  felt 
in  the  Jewish  religious  books  of  the  period.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  authorities  given 
above,  these  numbered  many  more  than  those  in- 
cluded in  the  OT  Apocrypha.  Among  other  extant 
works  falling  within  the  limits  of  our  period  are 
the  remarkable  and  mysterious  Palestinian  Book 
of  Enoch  (preserved  in  Ethiopic),  parts  of  which 
date  from  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. ;  the  Grteco-Jewish- 
Christian  Sibylline  Oracles,  which,  from  a  large 
Jewish  nucleus  issued  from  Alexandria  towards 
the  middle  of  the  same  century,  grew  first  under 
Jewish  and  subsequently  under  Christian  hands,  into 
a  '  chaotic  wilderness '  of  fourteen  books ;  the  Boor 
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of  Jtibika,  assigned  by  the  most  recent  scholarship 
to  c.  130  B.C. ;  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  dating  from 
B.C.  70-40 ;  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  which 
appears  to  have  l>een  written  practicallT  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era  (A.D.  7-30).  Tneee  and 
other  psendepigrapha  dating  from  the  early  cen- 
turies of  our  era  (e.g.  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and 
the  Ascension  of  Isaiah)  are  mostly  apocalyptic, 
and,  while  throwing  a  raloable  supplementary 
light  on  the  religious  views  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  do  not  take  rank  with 
the  '  deutero-canonical '  books.  Although  they  are 
sometimes  termed  apocryphal  (Iren.  Hcer.  L  20), 
they  form  no  part  of  the  OT  Apocrypha  properly 
iio  called,  and  perhaps  we  may  take  the  latter 
aa  representing  on  the  whole  the  continuity  both 
of  literature  and  dogma.  At  the  same  time, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  it  vill  be  necessary 
to  include  in  our  historical  survey  material  sup- 
plied by  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  uteratnre  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  by  the  writings  of  Philo  and 
Joaephus,  which  date  from  the  lat  cent,  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  history  of  the  Chnioh,  moreover,  no  less 
than  the  expansive  power  of  Divine  truth,  leads 
na  to  expect  that  there  should  be  such  a  bridge 
between  OT  and  NT  doctrine.  Almost  any  400 
years  of  Church  history  have  witnessed  important 
new  developments  of  doctrine  ;  and  every  age  has 
found  occasion  to  sift  and  discuss  many  points 
that  never  suggested  themselves  to  those  of  an  ear- 
lier time.  Our  own  religious  perspective  has  dis- 
tinctly changed  within  a  relatively  shorter  period. 
And,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the 
Jewish  theology  of  the  post-Prophetic  period  took 
no  colour  of  its  own  from  tlie  special  circumstances, 
struggles,  and  aspirations  of  the  age?  No  doubt 
it  is  true,  as  Langen*  points  out,  that  the  OT 
could  never  have  develoihed  itself  into  the  NT,  as 
the  seed  does  into  the  plant,  seeing  that  a  new 
and  miraculous  fact  which  could  not  develop,  but 
was  accomplished  by  Divine  statute  at  a  definite 
moment  (viz.  the  Incarnation),  came  in  and  sharply 
defined  the  boundary  line  between  the  old  and  new 
economies,  and  expressed  their  essential  difference 
of  character.  But,  though  the  term  deeelopment 
be  inapplicable  here,  it  is  otherwise,  as  regards 
doctrine,  which  must  always  of  necessity  develop 
itself.  This  is  a  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world 
which  will  not  be  denied.  Are  we,  then,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  organic  development  within  the 
sphere  of  Jewish  theology  met  with  a  sudden 
check  after  the  issue  of  the  books  composing  the 
Heb.  Canon, — ceased,  in  fact,  in  order  to  the  sub- 
sequent sudden  appearance  of  quite  new  truths? 
Such  a  thing,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  a  great 
anomaly,  and  to  many  the  Apocryphal  books  nave 
fumbhed  some  tangiole  and  valnaole  links  in  the 
chain  of  biblical  truth. 

Certainly,  none  can  with  reason  refuse  to  believe 
that  in  the  eventful  period  of  Jewish  history  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin  there  was  produced, 
ami  in  these  works  preserved,  something  of  signifi- 
cance for  the  universal  Church  of  God.  Yet  they 
have  been  denounced  as  worse  than  worthless. 
Few  will  now  accept  the  bitterly  hostile  verdict 
of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  in  1825,  that  '  the 
whole  work  (sic)  is  replete  with  instances  of  vanity, 
flattery,  idle  curiosity,  affectation  of  learning,  and 
other  blemishes ;  with  frivolous,  absurd,  false, 
superstitious,  and  contradictory  8tatements.'t  For 
while  tlie  Apocrypha  admittedly  do  contain  inaccu- 
racies, offences  against  good  taste,  and  even  serious 
deviations  from  '  sound  doctrine,'  it  is  ridiculous 
to  qieak  of  the  whole  collection  as  '  bad  in  itself, 

<  Judmthum  in  PaUMina  zmr  ZtU  Chrtsti,  o.  64. 
t  Statement  rdativt  to  th*  dmilation      On  Apoerypha 
fl82ft).  Appendix,  p.  8. 
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bad  in  its  effects,  bad  in  every  point  of  view,'  *  or 
as  a  'miserable  heap  of  fables  and  romances,  of 
pitiful  fooleries  and  base  falsehoods,  of  vile  im- 
postures and  gross  immoralities.' t  Such  an  esti- 
mate of  the  main  portion  of  the  religious  literature 
of  the  centuries  preceding  the  advent  of  Christ 
amounts  to  the  negation  of  the  great  law  of 
spiritual  evolution,  according  to  which  utter  sl^ig- 
nation  in  the  matter  of  doctrinal  development  is  a 
virtual  impossibility.  The  developments  of  such 
a  period  may  have  been  strange,  retrograde,  and 
misguided,  as  well  as  normal,  progressive,  and 
healthy ;  but  development  of  some  sort  there  must 
have  been.  And  we  must  look  for  the  reflexion  of 
this,  such  as  it  was,  in  the  Apocryphal  literature 
as  the  written  repository  of  the  religions  thought 
of  the  age.  Reasonable  as  this  view  of  the  case 
appears  to  be,  it  has  been  too  often  either  quite 
overlooked  or  vehemently  rejected.  By  those  who 
concede  to  these  books  no  right  save  that  of  being 
anathematized,  it  will  of  course  be  considered 
monstrous  to  take  account  of  them  at  all  in  con- 
nexion with  biblical  doctrine.  And  this  class  has 
ht»A,  and  probably  still  has,  its  representatives  in 
various  quarters. '  For  rooted  aversion  to  the 
Apocrypha  has  not  been  confined  to  Scotland.  A 
German  writer;  rather  wildly  says,  'They  tear 
asunder  the  code  of  Divine  revelation ' ;  but  the 
real  question,  which  we  must  not  allow  to  be 
obscured  by  a  statement  of  this  sort,  is.  How  does 
NT  doctrine  stand  related  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  ?  Is  there  any  middle  ground  ?  And  do 
these  post-canonical  oooks  furnish  us  with  that 
middle  ground  ?  Do  they  show  us  any  doctrines  in 
a  transition  stage  of  development  between  the  OT 
and  NT  positionB?  'Science,'  says  Reuss,  'can 
never  i^ore  or  neglect  with  impunity  the  regular 
succession  and  natural  connexion  of  facts,  and  it 
acts  under  a  singular  illusion  when  it  attempts  to 
bring  together  the  two  ends,  after  cattjng  away 
the  thread  which  unites  them'  (Apottolie  Age,  i. 
p.  70,  Eng.  tr.).  May  not  the  Apocrypha  bi  this 
case  be  the  uniting  thread  whieh  Mnne  hav*  been 
too  eager  to  cut  away  ? 

2.  Another  interesting  and  important  factor 
here  enters  into  the  discussion,  vu.  the  relation 
m  tehieh  the  later  Judaism  stood  to  foreign  lyttemi 
of  thought,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  owinf;  to  the 
influence  of  these,  combined  with  a  certain  decay 
of  the  older  Hebraism  itself,  that  it  nwnmiwi  its 
distinctive  character. 

The  ofaoim  of  bnel  did  aot  alaolnMy  exclude  the  nst  o(  the 
hnman  imoe  (rom  beinR  the  objects  ol  DfriQe  regard  (Jn  l*i  On 
the  eontniT,  it  wu  distinctly  contemplated  that  tbev  ehoulil 
ultimately  be  raoeived  into  the  laiger  Inael  of  the  Obrlitlan 
Church  {kl  8U,  Jn  lOU).  While  tlie  Jewi  were  eeleatad  tor  the 
diiohaive  of  the  miieionarj  function  of  tianemittlnv  the  DlTiiie 
revelation  to  the  world,  Ood  wai  alio  by  Hii  proridenae  nado- 
ally  and  mrely  preparing  the  world  tor  Ohnatianttjr.  Oonw- 
quently,  the  Idea  of  other  natiOD*  inaMng  (ome  oontcibatloa 
towards  Uie  nuu-total  of  the  religious  knowledge  attained  in 
pre43hristian  timea  la  not  one  to  be  lummarily  rejected  as 
unworthy  of  oonsldetation.  When  in  Jn  V  Christ  is  designated 
'  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  Into  tb* 
world,'  may  we  not  warrantabiy  trace  to  this  source  the  reason- 
ings  and  yearnings  of  a  Socrates  for  a  future  and  endless  lifS^ 
and  the  profound  thoui;ht9  of  a  Plato  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  ?  After  a  struggle  with  his  native  Jewish 
prejudices,  the  Apostle  Peter  perceived  that  'God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons :  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Ood  and 
worketh  nghteousneas  is  accepted  with  him '  (Ac  lOMf-).  Ibat 
other  nations  besides  the  Jews  had  at  least  some  measure  of 
light  is  therefore  a  fact  which  should  be  thoughtfully  acknow- 
ledged rather  than  grudgingly  admitted.  It  can  in  no  way 
derogate  from  the  supreme  honour  due  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  recognize  that  Confucius  taught  obedienoe  to  parents ; 
that  Buddha  iuuied  his  system  of  morality  on  the  notion  of  the 
equality  of  all,  and  enjoined  the  widest  toleration ;  that  Zoro- 
aster, so  far  from  being  accurately  described  as  a  'famous 
impostor'  and  'very  crafty  knave,'  was  a  teacher  of  mono- 
theism and  of  many  valuable  ethical  principles;  or  that  in 


•  Second  Staterrunt,  etc.  (1826),  p.  60. 

t  Itev.  Amtirif  Lothian,  at  annual  meeting  of  E.B.S^  18>7. 

;  Keerl,  Dtu  Wurt  Goltts  und  die  ApokrytMen  du  AT,f.  17. 
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■odent  tgrpt  torn  wan  tuniliar  with  Hn  aoowpUooi  of  im- 
mortelltT  and  (ternitjr.  Then  wen  only  to  many  '  put  Han 
t»MBK  Ught  fnm  the  ererUitiiig  nn.'  All  that  wu  tme  or 
ipod  ui  thee*  aiicieiit  taithi  wai  derired  tram  Jena  Ohriat. 
The  proTldential  ihaUog  together  of  Uw  nationa  which  took 
place  during  the  eentiuie*  iimnediatelj  preceding  the  Cliriatian 
era  enabled  each  to  poor  wliat  contribution  it  oouid  into  the 
great  treaaui;  of  religioui  thought  and  aentimant.  The  tn^on 
of  the  direree  tandenoic*  and  thought*  ot  Beat  and  Weat  waa 
not  without  ita  effect  in  developing  la  a  tonmd  direction 
(though  not  nniformlr  ao)  tb*  truth  that  Ood  bad  oommnni- 
cated  to  Hia  peopla ;  and  the  oonataot  Intermingling  ot  ideaa 
that  toolc  plaoe  wae,  under  Ood,  daatined  to  reetut  in  nothing 
leea  than  the  Inbringing  ot  a  ooamopolitan  raiiglon,  equally 
•uitable  tor  all  climate*  and  people*,  and  capable  of  aaaimilating 
all  thatwa*  nobleat  and  pureet  In  human  aapiratton  and  culture. 
Whaterer  ot  real  adrance  in  doctrinal  deTelopmant  la  anywhen 
traceable  during  tbia  important  and  tumatlve  period  I*  there- 
fore still  to  be  attributed  to  the  rarealing  Spirit  and  gniding 
hand  ot  Jehovab,  and  ia  not  to  be  regarded  a*  limply  ibe  pro- 
duct ot  human  reaaon  or  philo*ophlc*l  qieanlatioo. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  modea  of  thonght 
and  expression,  including  perhaps  the  ponderous 
visionary  style  so  much  employed  hy  Ezekiel,  the 
patriotic  Jew  apparently  brought  back  with  him 
from  Babylon  no  new  Uteraiy  possession.  His 
religious  borrowing  was  upon  a  still  smaller  scale : 
he  had  viewed  the  idolatrous  practices  of  his  cap- 
tors with  loft^  scorn  (Is  4i*-*>).  But  hia  debt  to 
Persian  and  Greek  religions  thonght  proved  to  be 
much  more  considerable. 

(1)  Pertian  it^uence.—Tho  worship  of  the  One 
Supreme  God  which  was  common  to  both  Persians 
and  Jews  (Ormazd  and  Jahweh  being  to  this  ex- 
tent practacally  identified)  suffioienthr  aooonnts  for 
the  bond  of  reugious  sympathy  which  undoubtedly 
united  the  two  peoples.  They  were  at  one  in  their 
repudiation  of  idolatry ;  both  looked  for  the  abso- 
lute reign  of  the  good.  That  the  final  destruction 
of  evil  is  well  within  the  horizon  of  Zoroaster 
appears  from  the  OOth/b,  or  hymns,  the  only  part 
of  the  Avuta  claiming  to  be  from  the  prophet's 
own  hand.  (For  farther  details,  see  art.  Zoboas- 
TRiAinsM  in  vol.  ir.,  aod  Cheyne  in  Expos.  Times, 
ii.  (1891)  202,  224,  248).  Apart  from  the  influence 
inevitably  exerted  on  one  another  by  men  of  diverse 
creeds  who  are  brought  by  circumstances  into  close 
mutual  relationship,  these  fundamental  resem- 
blances between  their  respective  faiths  naturally  led 
to  a  certain  interaction  of  belief  in  other  direc- 
tions also.  For  example,  the  Zoroastrians,  like 
the  Jews,  expected  a  Saviour  (Saothyani,  of  the 
stem  of  Zoroaster)  at  whose  advent  the  powers  of 
evil  were  to  be  overthrown.  Again,  it  need  not 
be  doubted  tiiat  the  Zoroastrian  expectation  of  a 
glorioos  and  happy  future,  in  which  the  faithful, 
n'eed  from  all  contact  with  evU,  should  enjoy  eter- 
nal fellowship  with  Ormaai  and  his  angels,  led 
the  Jews  towards  a  dearer  apprehension  at  least 
of  the  hitherto  but  dimly  entertained  and  scarcely 
formulated  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality. 
Persian  ideas  have  been  traced  in  the  OT  itself 
(Dn  lO"**  *•  12') ;  they  are  certainly  present  in  the 
Apocr.  (To  12") ;  and  seem  to  have  passed  through 
the  earlier  Jewish  apocalyptic  (En  90"'-)  into  the 
NT  Apocalypse  of  St  John  {I*  8').  A  noticeable 
feature  of  Zoroastrianism  is  its  artistie  and  lavish 
use  of  numbers  and  images.  This  tendency  was 
specially  developed  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine 
of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  is  already  reflect^  in 
the  later  canonical  books  of  the  OT  (1  Ch  21>,  Zee 
8*  4>*),  and  still  more,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  post- 
canonical  literature.  These  foreign  elements  began 
to  produce  a  freer  play  of  the  imagination  wiUiin 
the  sphere  of  things  sacred  than  had  been  possible 
under  the  former  limitations ;  they  suppued  the 
old  faith  with  a  new  stock  of  names  and  images. 
That  Jewish  ritual  as  well  as  doctrine  was  affeebei 
by  Pernan  influence  appears  not  only  from  the 
institntion  of  the  Feast  of  Purim,  but  in  connexion 
with  such  a  matter  as  the  saying  of  the  first  prayer 
(iSSUma')  in  the  temple  at  daybreak. 


(2)  Greek  influence.— Th6  tide  of  HeUenim, 
which  began  to  flow  over  the  whole  cMHied  worid 
after  the  brilliant  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  affected  Palestine  as  well  as  other  conntriea 

During  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleu- 
cide  the  Greek  spirit  took  possession  of  the  land ; 
native  costoma  and  traditional  ways  of  thinking 
everywhere  yielded  to  this  subtle  overmastering 
force.  In  the  purely  Judasan  district,  however, 
the  Hellenistic  spirit  was  so  far  kept  at  bay.  No 
new  Greek  cities  sprang  np  witbin  tnat  essentially 
Jewish  area,  and  when  we  rising  wave  of  Hellenism 
dashed  np  against  the  rock  of  JudaLsm  the  latter 
was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  shook.  Only 
its  sharper  comers  were  worn  off  in  the  process, 
and  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  function  assigned  in  providence  to  the  Heb. 
faith  as  the  historic  preparation  for  the  world- 
wide religion  of  Christ.  The  influx  of  Greek  cul- 
ture was  met  by  a  fresh  and  resolute  devotion  to 
the  lee^tic  ideal  developed  by  the  scribes.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  conflict  epigrammatically  re- 
ferred to  by  Zechariah  in  the  words :  '  Thy  sons, 
O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O  Greece '  {V*).  Aoudly 
conscious  of  their  privileged  position  as  the  chosen 
people,  and  punctilious  to  the  last  degree  with 
regard  to  their  observance  of  the  temple  worship, 
the  Jews  gained  rather  than  lost  in  national  senti- 
ment. But  if  the  Hellenistic  spirit  was  denied  an 
entrance  into  the  religious  citadel  of  Judaism,  it 
crept  insidiously  into  every  other  department  of 
life  (1  Mac  1",  2  Mac  4«-"). 

Alexandria,  and  not  Athens,  was  now  the  proud 
*  mother  of  turts  and  eloquence,'  and  it  was  in  this 
Egyptian  city  that  non-Palestinian  Judaism  came 
into  closest  contact  with  Hellenistic  thought  and 
culture.  The  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  place 
was  tJtogether  peculiar,  and  charged  with  elements 
derived  uike  from  the  East  and  the  West.  Two  such 
powerful  and  opposite  streams  of  tendency  could 
not  meet  without  mutually  influencing  each  other, 
and  the  world  has  profited  by  their  fusion.  The 
translation  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  into  Greek  made 
them  the  property  of  all  nationa,  while  the  Greek 
language  and  philosophy  provided  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion with  splendid  weapons  for  apolo^tio  and 
missionary  purposes.  Judaism  and  Hellenism  were 
thus  complementary  fectors  in  creating  a  type  of 
thought  and  life  wider  and  fuller  than  either  of 
them  could  have  produced  of  itself.  A  distinctly 
religious  conception  of  the  universe  had  hitherto 
been  as  foreign  to  the  Greek  as  the  rules  and  ab- 
stractions of  metaphysics  had  been  to  the  Hebrew. 
But  the  Greeks  were  now  provided  with  a  direct 
Divine  revelation,  capable  of  filling  with  life  ereiy 
groove  of  their  languishing  phUosophieal  syatons ; 
and  the  Jews,  besides  appropriating^  certain  Greek 
conceptions,  found  the  means  of  ^vin^  scientific 
expression  to  the  contents  of  their  rehgions  con- 
sciousness. The  result  of  this  union  of  two  great 
forces  was  seen  in  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
Jewish  -  Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion.  In 
this  system,  unfortunately,  the  literal  meaning  of 
Scripture  was  discarded  in  favour  of  aUegoncal 
interpretations.  From  the  time  of  Aristobolns 
(2nd  cent.  B.C.),  who  maintained  that  the  Greek 
philosophy  had  been  borrowed  from  Moses,  to  that 
of  Philo  Judaeus  (c.  20  B.C.-50  A.D.),  who  still 
further  developed  the  allegorical  method,  philoso- 
phers used  the  Bible  largely^  as  a  prop  for  their 
own  specniations.  To  Judaism  the  results  were 
sufBciently  serious,  but  it  emerged  at  last  from 
the  keen  battle  which  had  to  be  waged  as  the 
price  of  its  partnership  with  '  the  wisdom  of  men.' 
if  not  without  wounds,  yet  also  enriched  with 
spoil. 

There  were  thus  two  great  streams  of  influoics 
flowing  in  upon  the  Jewish  theology  of  this  periodi 
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an  Eastern  and  &  Western,  a  Persian  and  a  Greek. 
Of  these  by  far  the  stronger  was  the  Greek,  though 
the  Persian  is  as  distinctly  traceable.  The  one 
may  be  likened  to  an  ordinary  nnder-current,  and 
the  other  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Persian  current 
was  that  of  Zoroastrianism ;  the  Greek  cannot  be 
associated  with  a  single  name.  Ont  of  these  two 
forces,  which  were  new,  or  newly  felt,  acting  upon 
the  native  Judaism  of  Palestine,  which  was  old, 
was  formed  that  third  which  we  meet  within  the 
home  Jewish  theology  of  the  period.  But  there 
was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Jewish  theology 
outside  of  Palestine  altogether.  Not  only  did 
foreign  inHnences  flow  in  upon  Judaism,  but 
Judaism,  now  no  longer  connned  to  Palestine, 
went  out  to  meet  them.  Thus  the  hitherto  un- 
broken river  of  OT  ideaa  and  doctrines  divided 
itself  at  this  point  into  three  separate  streams. 
One,  the  main  current,  continued  to  flow  on  in 
Palestine ;  while  on  the  east  and  west  of  it  ran 
two  other  streams — the  one  through  Persian  ter- 
ritory, and  the  other  through  Greek.  The  tribu- 
taries of  Persian  and  Greek  ideas  by  which  these 
streams  respectively  were  fed  necessarily  caused 
their  waters  to  be  of  a  composite  character,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  analyze  so  as  to  say  definitely, 
'This  is  Jewish,  that  ia  Persian,'  or  'This  is 
Jewish,  that  is  Greek.'  These  currents,  howerer, 
into  which  Judaism  was  divided,  and  through 
which  it  was  widened,  were  destined  in  some 
de^ee  to  find  a  meeting -point  again  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  which  assimilated  what  was  good 
not  only  in  Judaism,  but  also  in  the  splendid 
creations  of  foreign  philosophical  and  theological 
thought. 

We  find,  then,  that  hnman  speculation  had  a 
great  function  to  perform  in  so  acting  upon  OT 
uogma  as  to  soften  and  widen  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  la^r  truths  of  the  perfect  revelation  in 
Christ.  This  revelation  was  certainly  the  more 
easilv  received  and  apprehended  that  th$  Greeks 
had  lived  and  thought.  The  contribution  of  the 
thinkers  of  the  WeSi  to  the  universal  religion  was 
their  philosophical  culture  and  spirit.  That,  joined 
to  the  sacred  depository  of  truth  that  composed  the 
faith  of  the  Hebrews,  went  to  form  a  religion  wide 
enough  for  every  section  of  humanity.  It  wanted 
only  the  material  force  of  Rome  to  fuse  the  nations 
into  the  outward  and  political  union  that  was  to 
consolidate  the  deeper  union  which  the  interchange 
of  spiritual  thongiit  and  feeling  had  already  in 
great  measure  brought  about. 

3.  Decay  of  the  older  ffebraiam.  —  If,  moreover, 
in  the  later  canonical  books  we  already  find  traces 
of  the  influx  of  foreign  influences  on  the  one  hand, 
we  also  discover  signs  of  the  decay  of  pure  Hebraism 
on  the  other.  In  particular,  we  can  discern  in 
Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  distinct  traces  of  the  pro- 
cees  by  which  the  old  supremacy  of  the  prophet 
passed  first  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  sub- 
sequently into  those  of  the  scribe,  the  spiritual 
ancestor  of  the  NT  Pharisee.  For  instance,  it  is 
very  significant  that  in  the  fifth  vision  of  Zechariah 
the  two  'anointed  ones'  who  jointly  sustain  the 
gpiritnal  life  of  Israel  are  the  civil  and  priestlj 
heads  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  prophet  is 
accorded  no  place  by  their  aide.  Quite  foreign, 
too,  to  the  older  prophecy  is  the  wav  in  which 
Zechariah  introduces  mediators  to  faric^  the  dis- 
tance between  men  and  Jahweh,  who  is  conceived 
as  reigning  io  the  remote  heaven  and  maintaining 
interconiae  witii  the  world  through  the  medium  of 
invinble  messengers.  In  Malachi  we  detect  not 
only  a  certain  scholasticism  of  stvle  that  is  new, 
but  also,  as  contrasted  with  Isaiaih  and  the  other 
great  prophets,  a  tincture  of  the  legalistic  spirit 
(4*)  which  was  destined  to  become  so  strong  in  the 
near  fntnrei    'Joel  starts,  like  any  older  prophet. 


from  the  facts  of  his  own  day,  but  these  hurry  him 
at  once  into  apocalypse ;  he  calls,  as  thoroughly  as 
any  of  his  predecessors,  to  repentance,  but  under 
the  imminence  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  with  its 
supernatural  terrors,  he  mentions  no  special  sin 
and  enforces  no  single  virtue.  The  civic  and  per- 
sonal ethics  of  the  earlier  prophets  are  absent. 
In  the  Greek  period,  the  oracles,  now  numbered 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Zechariah,  repeat  to  aggravation  the  ex- 
ulting revenge  of  Nanum  and  Obadiah,  without 
the  strong  style  or  the  hold  upon  history  which 
the  former  exhibits,  and  show  us  prophecy  still 
further  enwrapped  in  ajKKSalypse.' *  That  the 
ceremonial  had  now  taken  precedence  of  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual  is  also  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
the  historical  books  of  this  period  with  those  of 
earlier  times.  The  Chronicler  is  concerned  chiefly 
about  the  outward  holiness  of  Israel,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  ethical  earnestness  of  the  older 
prophets.  In  the  Apocryphal  literature  of  the  Gr. 
period  we  see  the  spirit  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  alto- 
gether in  the  ascendant. 

4.  The  foregoing  considerations  supply  us  with 
a  convenient  basis  for  the  dassification  of  the 
Apocrypha.  They  range  themselves  into  three 
classes  according  to  the  national  influences  under 
which  they  were  composed,  and  it  will  be  im- 
portant for  our  present  inquiry  to  view  them  in 
that  connexion,  bearing  in  mina,  of  coarse,  that  no 
classification  of  this  sort  can  be  absolutely  exhaus- 
tive, and  that  traces  of  Pers.  influence,  e.g.,  may 
be  met  with  in  books  prevailingly  Gr.  or  Pal.  in 
their  origin,  and  vice  versd.  f 

(1)  The  Persian-Palestinian  books.  These  are 
characterized  chiefly  by  their  deep-seated  horror 
of  idolatry ;  by  the  extraordinary  value  they 
attach  to  alms-giving  and  other  works  of  bene- 
volence J  by  a  very  elaborate  doctrine  of  angels, 
and  especially  of  demons ;  by  the  prominence 
they  give  to  the  miraculous;  by  a  distinct  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  and  indications  of  belief 
in  a  future  judgment ;  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
mediation  of  the  saints  and  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  ;  and  by  the  sure  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just.  To  this  class  belong  Tobit, 
Baruch,  2  Mac,  and  the  Additions  to  Daniel. 
Here  it  will  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  what 
a  curious  deviation  there  is  in  some  particulars 
from  OT  doctrine,  and,  on  the  other,  how  marked 
an  approximation  there  is  on  some  other  points 
towards  the  NT  position. 

(2)  The  pure  Palestinian  books,  viz.  Sirach, 
1  MaccabeM,  and  possibly  Judith.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  keen  attachment  to  Judaism, 
as  seen  in  the  way  in  which  they  magnify  the  Law, 
and  celebrate  the  praises  of  Zion  and  the  temple 
services ;  by  the  much  smaller  place  given  to  the 
miraculous ;  by  their  defective  ideaa  aMut  a  future 
life,  the  only  immoi-tality  known  to  them  being 
apparently  that  of  being  remembered ;  by  thor 
suence  concerning  the  resorrection ;  and  hj  their 
crude  notions  witli  respect  to  a  Divine  retributive 
judgment.  Here  we  are  in  contact  with  the  cen- 
tral stream  of  Judaism,  and  hence  find  no  such 
decided  deviations  from  OT  doctrine  as  in  those 
books  written  under  Persian  influence.  There  is, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  also  less  of  real 
development  towards  NT  positions.  The  Pharisaic 

Sarty,  we  know,  were  dominant  in  Palestine,  and 
id  what  they  could  to  prevent  foreign  inflnencea 
from  being  introduced.  There  was  thus  less  vio- 
lent collision  between  opposing  elements,  and  hence 
less  pronounced  results  were  produced  botJi  in  the 

•  O.  A.  Smith,  The  Tmlve  PnphtU,  ToL  U.  p.  xL 
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normal  and  in  the  abnormal  directions.  Yet  even 
here  there  was  a  gradual  widening  as  generations 
passed,  and  as  new  inllaences  forced  themselves 
even  into  the  citadel  of  Judaism. 

(3)  The  Jewish-Alexandrian  books.  These  in- 
clude 1  Esdras,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses.  While  also  showing  an 
attachment  to  Judaism,  they  lay  more  stress  upon 
a  hol^'  life  than  upon  the  outward  eultus  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  But  the  chief  peculiarity  of  this 
third  class  is  that  they  bear  distinctly  the  colour- 
ing of  the  Greek  philosophy.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  This  important  work  is 
far  from  being  an  ordinary  sample  of  Alexandrian 
theosophy,  but  neither  is  it  conceived  precisely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  older  Heb.  literature.  In  passing 
from  those  OT  books  to  which  it  bears  the  closest 
resemblance,  viz.  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  we 
are  conscious  of  a  certain  change  of  atmosphere, 
and  of  the  presence  of  a  new  element  which  gives 
a  distinct  tone  to  the  whole.  This  new  factor  is 
none  other  than  the  subtle  spirit  of  Hellenism. 
The  work  deals  in  an  abstract  and  philosophical 
manner  with  such  subjects  as  the  creation,  wisdom, 
man,  history,  eto.  It  also  contains  the  Platonic 
doctrine  as  to  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  In  this 
diviition  of  the  Apocr.  we  naturally  again  meet 
with  more  variation  from  OT  doctrine.  With  re- 
gard to  sundry  points,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  Canonical  and  Apocry^ial  state- 
ments. E.g.,  the  position  taken  up  in  Wisdom  as 
to  creation  and  the  soul  of  man  is  not  that  of  the 
OT.  These  discrepancies  arise  apparently  from  an 
eflbrt  on  the  writers  part  to  harmonize  the  scrip- 
tural and  philosophical  positions.  The  general 
strain  of  the  book,  however,  is  thoroughly  biblical, 
only  the  truths  of  revelation  are  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  6r.  learning.  While  the  prevailing 
standpoint  is  essentially  tnat  of  the  OT,  we  not 
infrequently  meet  with  passages  conceived  in  the 
larger  and  freer  spirit  of  the  NT.  For  over  against 
the  variations  mentioned  we  must  place  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  clear  advance  upon  some  OT  doc- 
trines,  notably  with  regard  to  that  of  immortality. 
Ewald  sajrs  we  have  in  this  book  '  a  premonition 
of  John '  and  '  a  preparation  for  Paul '  (HI  v.  p. 
484).  And,  in  fact,  ailtogether  apart  from  the  claim 
that  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  found  in 
germ  here,  St.  Paul's  argument  in  Romans  thaX 
men  are  inexcusable  who  do  not  find  out  to  some 
extent  from  nature  even  the  knowledge  of  €rod, 
his  description  of  the  Christian's  armour  in  Ephe- 
sians,  and  the  expressions  used  with  reference  to 
the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  anonymous  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  are  all  embodied  already  in  this 
Apocryphal  work  (13"'-  6"'-  7"). 

While  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  facts  just 
mentioned,  we  must  not  put  forward  an  extrava- 
gant claim  on  behalf  of  the  post-canonical  Jewish 
writings.  'These  books  belong  to  the  decaying 
period  of  the  nation's  life.  The  earliest  of  uiem 
were  written  only  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  do- 
minion, and  belong  to  a  time  when  prophecy  had 
ceased,  and  when  men  were  looking  not  for  what 
might  be  revealed,  but  to  what  bad  been  revealed.'* 
The  statement  in  1  Mac  9"  that '  there  was  great 
tribulation  in  Israel,  such  as  was  not  since  the  time 
that  no  prophet  appeared  unto  them,'  illustrates 
the  prevailing  feeling  on  this  point.  There  was  no 
longer  any  proper  scope  for  prophecy  as  the  medium 
of  further  revelation.  A  period  when  attention  to 
legalistic  details  became  the  paramount  tendency 
in  religion  was  not  one  to  call  forth  men  filled  with 
great  ideas,  and  eager  in  the  name  of  God  to  unfold 
them  to  the  people.  And,  in  fact,  religious  activity 
was  practically  confined  to  the  expository  handling 
by  the  scribes  of  the  revelation  already  given  in 
•  Camb.  BibUfer  SdunU,  1  Mm.,  latnid.  jk  It. 


the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  '  Fresh  principles  and 
truths  were  no  lon^'er  developed,  though  of  course 
this  did  not  exclude  development  in  the  case  of 
what  had  already  found  expression.'*  The  only 
further  revelation  now  possible  was  that  which  was 
to  burst  through  the  limitations  of  Judaism  and 
bring  in  a  religion  for  man.  The  Maocabseaa 
revolt,  however,  re<;enerated  in  a  wonderful  degree 
the  religious  life  of  the  period,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
literature  of  its  own  which  really  amounted  to  a 
renaissance  of  a  very  fruitful  kind.  Our  claim, 
then,  in  regard  to  the  Apocr.  and  other  non-canonical 
Jewish  writings  of  the  period  is,  that,  while  form- 
ing no  essential  part  of  OT  revelation,  they  yet 
a  very  welcome  link  between  the  OT  and 


the  NT,  and  contain  not  a  little  that  is  of  value 
in  their  illustrations  and  applications  and  further 
developraento  of  the  principles  already  revealed. 
It  has  been  too  readily  assumed  that  these  books 
are  wholly  without '  evidences  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
leading  on  to  Christ.' 

i.  The  Doctrine  of  God.— The  first  thing  that 
naturally  demands  attention  when  we  come  to  look 
at  the  dogmtitic  of  the  Apocr.  is  the  doctrine  of 
Gtod.  Now  here,  perhaps,  it  was  not  possible  as 
regards  the  general  doctrine  that  there  should  be 
any  advance,  and  we  are  rather  concerned  to  ask. 
Is  the  lofty  presentation  of  the  OT,  as  given  especi- 
ally in  Ex  M"-,  sustained!  On  the  whole,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is,  aluiough 
in  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  the  conception  of 
God  is  much  higher  than  in  others.  It  is  at  its 
lowest  in  Judith,  and  at  its  highest  in  Sirach  and 
Wisdom.  But  in  general,  throughout  the  Apoor., 
one  finds  essentially  the  OT  view  of  God,  as  that 
had  been  evolved  during  centuries  of  theocratic 
guidance. 

1.  Tkt  OT  ^o»<ton.— While  the  general  idea  of 
God  is  everywhere  expressed  in  the  OT  by  the 
name  E|  (also  Eld&h,  ElOhIm],  the  earliest  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature  within  the  sphere  of 
revelation  is  that  conveyed  in  the  name  EI 
Shaddai=(?)  'God  Almighty.'  Although  probably 
of  pre-Mosaic  origin,  it  was  only  at  a  later  stage 
of  revelation  (Ex  that  the  name  Jahwui 
came  to  be  apprehended  in  ito  essential  significaaoe 
as  the  absolutely  independent,  faithful,  and  immat- 
able  covenant  God  oi  Israel.  Grod  was  next  con- 
ceived as  the  Holy  One  (Ex  15"),— j"«t  (Dt  32*, 
Ps  36"),  and  jealous  (Ex  34><),  but  also  meroifnl 
and  gracious  (Ex  34').  In  the  prophetic  writings 
He  is  further  designated  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (Is 
V*  2»  Jer  lO",  Hab  2"  ete.),  and  in  the  ffokhma 
literature  as  the  all-wise  (Job  35«,  Ps  147»,  Pr  2», 
Sir  2»).    See,  further,  art.  GOD  (in  OT)  in  vol.  u. 

Precisely  the  same  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being  predominates  in  the  Apocrypha.  _  The  only 
point  about  which  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in 
maintaining  this  identity  is  the  spirituality  of 
God ;  and  with  regard  to  this  we  hope  to  show  that 
in  the  Apocr.  there  is  something  that  may  not 
unfairly  be  described  as  intermediate  between  the 
perfect  revelation  of  the  NT  and  the  more  material- 
istic view  of  the  OT.  While  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  God  remains  unchanged  from  that  of 
the  OT  Canon,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  decided 
movement  towards  a  more  spiritual  conception  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Tm  positwn  of  this  doctrine  in  Jewish  vrrit- 
ivgs  of  the  Apocryphal  period. — (1)  Of  the  Pal. 
books  the  most  important  here,  and  the  oldest,  is 
Sirach.  This  book  (written  in  Heb.  c.  180  B.C., 
translated  into  Greek  B.C.  132)  has  much  to  say 
about  God,  especially  about  His  relation  to  the 
world  physical  and  moral.  The  fullest  statement 
of  God  8  relation  to  the  material  universe  is  found 

*  Camb.  Bibb /or  SchooU,  1  Mac.,  IntnxL  p.  li. 
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in  42"-43'* ;  and  what  is  distinctive  of  the  writer's 
view  as  here  exjiressed  is  his  assertion  that  the 
mighty  works  of  God's  wisdom  are  beyond  the 
power  of  His  saints  to  declare  (42").  He  is  above 
all  human  praise  (43*>).  '  Who  hath  seen  him,  that 
be  may  declare  him  !  And  who  shall  magnify  him 
as  he  u!'  (43").  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  re- 
presents a  distinct  step  is  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  God.  '  From  the  point  of  view  of 
Ecclesiasticns,'  says  Nicolas,  'it  is  not  only  anthro- 
pomorphic representations  which  give  false  ideas  of 
deity ;  not  even  the  most  elevat^  oonoeptions  of 
the  human  spirit  can  declare  it  as  it  is.  No  feat 
of  imagination,  no  effort  of  intelligence  can  reach 
it.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  has  pronounced  the  word : 
the  Eternal  is  incomprehensible  in  His  essence  by 
the  limited  faculties  of  man.'  *  The  book  also  con- 
tains many  statements  regarding  God's  relationship 
to  the  moral  world.  There  ia  a  beneficent  desi^ 
in  creation,  'for  all  things  are  created  for  their 
uses'  (39^1).  'In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  the 
authority  of  the  earth,'  and  also  'the  prosperity 
of  a  man'  (10^-).  'Poverty  and  riches  are  from 
the  Lord'  (U"),  and  'he  hath  not  given  any  man 
licence  to  sin '  (IS**).  God  is  represented  as  '  visit- 
ing' men;  bat  'as  his  majesty  is,  so  also  is  his 
mercy'  (2'*).  Sometimes  the  contrast  is  drawn 
from  the  opposite  side,  as  in  16"  'As  his  mercy 
is  great,  so  is  his  correction  also ;  he  judgeth  a 
man  according  to  his  works.'  As  jndge,  there  is 
with  Him  no  respect  of  persons  (35").  In  the 
assertion  that  'the  Most  High  also  hateth  sinners' 
(12*)  we  have  a  deviation  from  the  true  biblical 
position  that  while  hating  sin  God  loves  the  sinner. 
The  writer  addresses  God  as  '  Father  and  Master 
of  my  life '  (23'),  and  recognizes  Him  as  the  hearer 
of  prayer  (21*  35'*  38*  etc.).  A  gracious  Providence 
watches  over  the  godly  (3^'*),  but  the  sacrifices  of 
the  wicked  are  vain  (34'*).  God  is  regarded  as 
specially  the  God  of  the  Jews,  bat  yet  as  the  Grod 
of  aU,  and  loving  aU  (Se*-*-"  18>*).  The  relation 
of  God  to  evil  is  thus  laid  down :  '  Say  not  thou. 
It  is  through  the  Lord  that  I  fell  away ;  for  thou 
shalt  not  do  the  things  that  he  hateth.  Say  not 
thou.  It  is  he  that  caused  me  to  err ;  for  he  hath 
no  need  of  a  sinful  man '  (15"^).  This  passage  is 
one  of  several  in  this  book,  the  tenor  of  which  is 
practically  rep«ited  in  the  E^stle  of  St.  James 
(!'*'■).  Except  in  the  two  partumlan  noted  above, 
there  is  nothins  in  all  this  either  in  advance  of,  or 
at  variance  with,  what  is  met  with  in  the  Canonical 
books  of  the  OT  upon  the  snbjec^  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  con- 
servative instincts  of  the  writer  have  even  brought 
upon  him  the  charge  of  adhering  to  'a  not  so 
much  untrue  as  aatiqiwted  form  of  religioaa 
belief.' t 

In  the  various  sectiona  of  Enoch  the  conception 
of  God  is  practically  that  of  the  OT,  although  occa- 
sional divergences  occur.  S.g.  the  idea  of  Grod 
rejoicing  over  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  (94'*) 
is  (juite  fordgn  to  the  OT  (cf.  Ezk  18"- »*  33"). 
This  book  empioys  a  great  multiplicity  of  titles  for 
God.  Of  these,  whi(m  are  collected  m  the  Index 
to  Charles's  edition,  some  of  the  most  striking  are, 
'eternal  Lord  of  glory'  (76»),  'God  of  the  whole 
world '  (84'),  '  Head  of  Days '  (46»), '  Honoured  and 
Glorious  One'  (14"),  'Lord  of  the  sheep'  (89"), 
'  Lord  of  spirits '  (37*),  '  Lord  of  the  whole  creation 
of  the  heaven' (84'). 

In  the  remaining  PaL  books  the  conception  of 
God  undergoes  little  modification.  According  to 
the  anthor  of  Jubileea,  Israelites  are  God's  children 
because  physically  descended  from  Jacob  (1") ;  but 
He  is  also  the  Ciod  of  aU  (22">- 30"  eto.).  The 
idea  of  God  presented  in  Judith  is  of  the  narrowest 

*  Dm  Doe.  £«{.  da  JvSJt,  ItOf. 
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Jewish  type.  God  is  the  God  of  Jews  only.  He 
ranks  as  the  greatest  of  national  deities,  who  will 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  foes  of  His  people.  Their 
misfortunes  are  due  to  their  having  departed  from 
the  law  of  Moses.  God  hears  their  prayers  when 
they  '  cast  ashes  upon  tlieir  heads  and  spread  out 
their  sackcloth  before  the  Lord '  (4").  16"  is  con- 
ceived in  a  higher  strain;  but  apparently  it  is 
borrowed,  like  a  similar  passage  in  Sirach,  from 
Ps  51.  The  general  scope  of  the  book,  as  regards 
the  relation  of  the  story  to  the  character  of  God, 
detracts  from  the  value  of  its  separate  statements. 
God  is  represented  as  countenancing  the  deceit 
practised  by  Judith  in  order  to  the  deliverance  of 
her  nation,  and  by  consequence  the  assassination 
of  Holofernes.  This  book  ranks  fairly  high  as  a 
literary  work,  but  we  cannot  justify  its  morality 
without  subscribing  to  the  maxim  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  It  contributes  nothing  to  the 
doctrine  of  God  beyond  the  general  impression 
arising  from  the  history,  and  that  certainly  is  such 
as  to  convey  a  conception  of  Him  &r  inferior  to  the 
lofty  position  maintained  in  Sirach.  The  First 
Book  of  Maccabees,  being  wholly  historical,  con- 
tains nothing  to  the  point.  Indeed,  according  to 
the  true  text,  the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur 
in  the  book.  Although  inserted  in  several  passages 
of  the  AV  (2"  3"»-  •>  4'»  etc.),  it  is  absent  from  the 
Greek  text.  In  3'*  a  few  MSS  do  contain  the  word 
'  God,'  but  there  is  aj^eponderance  of  authority 
against  the  reading.  While  it  breathes  throughout 
a  spirit  of  unfeigned  faith  in  God  as  the  de^nder 
and  helper  of  Hu  people  (4»«- 12'*  16»),  exhibite  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  Law  and  the  temple  wor- 
ship (12*  2"),  and  recognizes  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God  (I**  Z^)  and  His  unfailing  support  of 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him  (^'),  yet  the 
general  conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  so  far  as 

Presented  in  this  book,  is  not  that  of  Jahweh 
welling  among  His  people,  but  that  of  God  en- 
thronea  in  the  distant  heaven  (3*°  4">).  In  Test. 
Levi  3,  God  is  designated  '  the  Great  Glory, '  as  in 
Enoch  14**  102*.  2  (4)  Esdras,  while  presenting  no 
distinctive  doctrinill  feature  on  this  head,  contains, 
besides  an  enumeration  of  the  Divine  attributes 
(7«*»-)  and  a  summary  of  much  OT  teaching  about 
God,  the  striking  invocation  of  S""". 

(2)  Of  the  Pers..Pal.  books  Bar  1-3*  is  perhaps 
the  oldest.  Bamch's  idea  of  God  is  simply  that 
He  is  the  guardian  of  Israel  (2"  8'- ').  In  spite  of 
disciplinary  trials,  they  enjoy  peculiar  privileges 
(2").  To  them  alone  has  the  Divine  wisdom  bMn 
revealed;  and  had  they  not  abandoned  it,  they 
would  not  have  been  in  subjection  to  the  heathen 
(2'-  *  3*).  The  Book  of  Tobit  has  a  wider  concep- 
tion 01  God.  The  writer  hopefully  contemplates 
the  time  when  '  all  the  nations  shall  turn  to  fear 
the  Lord  God  truly,  and  shall  bury  their  idols. 
And  all  the  nations  shall  bless  the  Lord'  (14*'-). 
The  Jews  will  be  raised  above  all  other  nations, 
not,  however,  because  they  are  Jews,  as  Baruch 
holds,  bat  because  they  do  the  will  of  God.  In 
this  book  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  post-ezilio 
tendency  to  sMxsumulate  names  for  Goo.  He  ia 
spoken  of  as  '  the  Most  High '  (1*),  '  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth'  (7'*),  'G(S  of  our  fathers'  (8*), 
'the  Holy  One'  (12»),  'our  Lord,'  'our  Father' 
(13'),  '  the  Lord  of  righteousness,'  '  the  everlasting 
King'  (13«),  'the  Lord  God'  (13"),  'the  King  of 
heaven '  (13'-  "),  '  the  Lord  of  the  righteous '  (13'*), 
'the  great  King '(131*).  Those  who  fear  God  shall 
be  recompensed  (4'*) ;  indeed  the  fear  of  God  ia 
the  true  standard  of  wealth  (4").  The  burden  of 
the  book  is  to  prove  that  God's  favour  is  reached 
through  good  works,  such  as  fastings,  the  giving 
of  alms,  and  the  barial  of  the  dead  (12"'  ).  In  thu 
dbtinctly  unbiblical  position  (cf.  Sir  3'-  which, 
though  pure  Palestinian,  comes  under  the  excep- 
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tioii  noted  above,  p.  275)  we  may  perhaps  trace  the 
influence  of  Zoroaatrianism.  According  to  that 
system,  man's  future  destinr  is  determined  by  his 
life  on  earth,  apart  altogetlier  from  any  idea  of  a 
Saviour.  In  the  books  of  heaven  every  man  is 
credited  with  his  good  deeds,  while  he  is  debited 
with  his  evil  works.  '  After  death  the  soul  arrives 
at  the  accountant's  bridge  over  which  lies  the  way 
to  heaven ' ;  a  balance  is  struck,  and  according  as 
the  eooi  or  evil  predominates  so  will  his  future  be. 
In  the  case  of  equality  between  the  good  and  the 
evil,  thu  soul  is  relegated  to  an  intermediate  state 
until  the  last  judgment,  when  his  fate  is  finally 
Kxed.  The  biblical  doctrine  of  forriveness  is 
foreign  to  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  dthoagh  it 
teaches  that  in  view  of  man's  ignorance,  and  his 
iinbility  to  be  led  astray  bv  the  powers  of  evil, 
Urinazd  graciously  resolvea  to  send  a  prophet 
(Zoroaster  himself)  to  point  out  to  men  the  right 
way,  and  so  rescue  tuem  from  everlasting  per- 
dition. Still,  in  the  last  resort,  this  is  essen- 
tially salvation  by  works — a  doctrine  propounded 
in  Tobit,  but  utterly  alien  to  HoIt  Scripture,  the 
teaching  of  wliicli  on  this  head  has  Men  weU  roioed 
in  two  lines  by  Tennyson — 

*  For  merit  Uvea  (ram  man  to  man, 
And  not  (rom  mu,  O  Utti,  to  Thee.' 

(/n  Mtmofiam). 

In  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  a  pure  Pal.  oompoai- 
tion,  the  OT  conception  of  merit  is  still  adhered 
to  (12'),  although  in  the  Apoc.  of  Bamch,  a  com- 
posite book  belonging  to  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  justification  by  works  is  taught  (51'  67*)  just 
as  in  the  Talmud. 

(3)  If  some  of  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  writings 
contain  little  that  is  noteworthy,  from  our  present 
ittandpoint,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  Goa,  there 
i\re  others  which  furiiish  us  with  much  that  is 
^'ermane  to  our  purpose.  In  the  second  section  of 
Bar.  (3"  onwards)  there  occurs  the  foUvwing  pas- 
s&se :  '  This  is  our  God,  and  there  shall  none  other 
l>e  accounted  of  in  comparison  of  him.  He  hath 
found  out  all  the  way  of  knowledge,  and  hath 
pven  it  unto  Jacob  his  servant,  ted  to  Israel  that 
18  beloved  of  him.  Afterward  did  she  appear  upon 
earth,  and  was  conversant  with  men.  This  is  the 
book  of  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  law 
that  endureth  for  ever :  all  they  that  hold  it  fast 
are  appointed  to  life;  but  such  as  leave  it  shall 
die'  (3"-4M.  Owing  to  a  misinterpretation,  this 
was  treated  as  a  locu*  eleutieut  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy ;  the  reference  in  3"  is  not  to  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos,  bat  to  Wisdom  personified,  as 
in  Sir  24'°.  The  really  special  feature  of  the  pas- 
sage is  '  the  view  whicn  it  expresses  of  the  sacred 
law.  This  wears  the  appearance  of  full  creative 
originality.  The  Law  is  the  final  manifestation  on 
earth  of  the  wisdom  of  God  Himself,  which  has 
taken  a  sort  of  bodily  form,  bestowing  life  and 
salvation  on  all  who  keep  it.  This  constitutes  a 
totally  new  combination  of  the  older  representa- 
tion of  wisdom  as  the  revelation  of  Goi  in  tlie 
world  with  tjie  deep  veneration  for  the  law  which 
had  recently  arisen.'  *  In  Bamch  there  is  there- 
fore no  real  development  of  the  doctrine  of  God. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  on  the  other  hand,  b 
here  of  first-rate  importance.  In  this  book  we 
have  the  very  highest  conception  of  God,  and  are 
lifted  entirely  a^ve  the  limitations  of  the  Jewish 
idea.  €cod  '  is  manifested  to  them  that  do  not  dis- 
trust him '  (1') ;  '  he  visiteth  his  holy  ones '  (4"). 
Men  please  him,  not  by  their  Judaism  but  by  the 
purity  of  their  life.  God  is  described  both  in  His 
relation  to  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  and  also 
in  regard  to  Bis  nature  and  essence.  His  all- 
powerful  hand  created  the  world  out  of  formless 
matter  (11") ;  His  word  He  made  all  things, 
*  mmtu,  EI  r.  p.  aaa. 


and  by  His  wisdom  He  formed  man  (9').  But 
while  '  He  created  all  things  that  they  might  have 
being'  (1^),  'God  made  not  death'  (1").  As 
'sovereign  Lord  of  all'  (S'},  He  exercises  moral 
supervision  over  mankind  in  general:  'being 
righteous  thou  rulest  all  things  righteously '  (12"). 
God's  infinite  resources  are  used  in  behalf  of  the 
righteous  and  against  the  ungodly  (5"-"  II"""-)- 
Stem,  however,  as  are  the  wri^s  delineations  of 
the  Divine  judgments  against  sin,  he  is  not  ob- 
livious to  the  correlative  truth  of  the  Divine  mercy 
(11"  12"  etc.).  The  sovereign  Lord  is  also  the 
lover  of  men's  lives = souls  (11^),  and  '  the  saviour 
of  all'  (16').  Full  recognition  is  accorded  to  the 
truth  of  Grod's  gracious  and  sleepless  providence 
(4"  12"  14»->;  17').  The  philosophy  of  Israelitish 
history  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  '  by  measure 
and  number  and  weight  thou  didst  order  all 
things'  (11»).  ' 

While  the  view  of  the  Divine  nature  presented 
in  Wisdom  has  manifestly  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  OT  generally,  it  is  also  decidedly  tinged 
with  Hellenism.  God  is  spoken  of  as  'uie  first 
author  of  beauty'  (13*),  a  designation  which  would 
never  have  occurred  to  a  Heb.  mind  uninfluenoed 
by  Gr.  thought.  All  wisdom  is  in  His  hand  {Vi, 
and  is  the  reflexion  of  His  essential  glory  ana 
goodness.  In  a  noble  locus  classicut  the  author 
says  :  '  She  is  a  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  a 
clear  effluence  of  the  ^lory  of  the  Almighty ;  there- 
fore can  nothing  defaled  find  entrance  into  her. 
For  she  is  an  eShlgence  from  everlasting  light,  and 
an  unspotted  mirror  of  the  working  of  God,  and 
an  image  of  His  goodness.  And  she,  being  one, 
hath  power  to  do  all  things ;  and  remaining  in 
hersell,  reneweth  all  things  :  and  from  generation 
to  generation  passing  into  holy  souls  she  maketh 
men  friends  of  God  and  prophets'  (7""').  This  is 
the  language  of  the  educated  Greek  as  well  as  of 
the  pious  Jew.  Such  metaphysical  abstractions 
and  recondite  conceptions  are  altogether  alien  to 
the  genius  of  the  unsophisticated  Hebrew.  What 
is  distinctive  in  the  idea  of  God  presented  here  is 
that  He  is  regarded  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
power  and  majesty,  but  from  that  of  wisdom. 
The  author's  philosophy  led  him  to  value  wisdom 
more  than  power.  With  him  wisdom  is  the  moat 
excellent  of  all  things,  the  noblest  ideal  tiiat  esn 
be  pursued,  and  the  ttighest  Being  is  necessarily 
the  wisest  Being.  There  is  also  something  non- 
Hebraic  about  the  following  statements  bearing 
on  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  God: — 
•  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  filled  the  world '(!'); 
'thine  incorruptible  spirit  is  in  all  things'  (12'); 
'  verily  all  men  by  nature  were  but  vain  who  had 
no  perception  of  God,  and  from  the  good  things 
that  are  seen  they  gained  not  power  to  know  him 
that  is'  (13').  On  account  of  Ex  3"  we  should 
perhaps  exempt  the  last  from  this  category,  but  the 
other  passages  look  very  like  Jewish  moaifications 
of  Gr.  thought.  The  idea  of  the  all-pervasiveness 
of  the  Divine  spirit  occurs  also  in  Ps  139*,  bat 
thero  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  ita  preMnta- 
Uon.  In  Wisdom  the  personality  of  Goa  is  kept 
more  in  the  background,  and  is  conceived  in  a 
vein  of  idealistic  pantheism.  With  Plato,  God  is 
not  a  person  but  the  all-comprehending  idea  of  the 
Good,  and  our  author's  language  seems  to  indicate 
a  certain  bias  in  this  direction.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  emphasizes  the  spiritualitT  of  God ;  in  the 

gassages  referred  to  we  certainly  nave  this  appro- 
ended  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  If  they  lack 
the  directness  and  finality  of  that  great  revealing 
word,  'God  is  spirit'  (Jn  4*«),  they  nevertheless 
furnish  an  intermediate  link  between  it  and  the 
more  materialistic  standjpoint  of  the  OT. 

It  will  be  necessary  tor  us  here,  and  at  subse- 
quent stages  in  our  investigation,  to  take  account 
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of  the  theological  position  of  the  Jewish -Alex- 
andrian philosopher  rhilo,  whose  views,  as  marking 
a  notable  development  of  Judaism  intermediate 
between  the  Apocrypha  and  the  NT,  cannot 
reasonably  be  passed  over.  Although  not  the 
first,  'he  is  qnibe  the  most  important  representa- 
tive of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  his  writmgs  give 
us  the  clearest  view  of  what  this  development  was 
and  aimed  at.'  *  One  of  its  most  cherished  aims 
was  the  substitution  of  more  abstract  teaching  for 
the  numerous  anthropomorphisms  of  the  OT.  And 
in  this  field  Philo  did  extensive  service.  He  held 
that  grief,  envy,  wrath,  revenge,  etc.,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  God,  and  that  when  He  is  repre- 
sented as  showing  such  emotions  and  att'ections  the 
motives  of  the  Divine  activity  are  only  being  ex- 
pressed in  a  way  that  specially  appeals  to  the 
human  mind.  But,  strongly  intmenced  as  he  was 
by  Gr.  philosophy,  Philo  did  not  abandon  Judaism. 
On  the  contrary,  he  did  his  best  to  propagate  it. 
In  opposition  to  the  Stoie  doctrine  that  God  is  the 
(impersonal)  soul  of  the  world,  Philo  declares  Him 
to  be  essentially  ditterent  from  the  world,  of  which 
He  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver.  And  thus,  in 
spite  of  such  approximatione  to  pantheistic  thought 
as  we  meet  with  in  his  writings,  and  his  free  use 
of  Gr.  philosophical  language  and  method,  Philo 
stands  hrmly  on  theistic  ground.  Fre<juently,  no 
doubt,  he  conveys  the  impression  of  sinking  the 
concrete  God  in  a  conception  of  almost  purely  ideal 
aontent.  According  to  this  philosopher,  God  is 
pure  Being,  of  whom  no  quality  can  be  predicated, 
and  it  is  only  through  tne  medium  of  an  infinite 
multiplicity  of  Divine  Ideas  or  Porces,  distinct 
from  his  own  proper  being,  that  any  active  relation 
between  God  and  the  world  is  rendered  possible. 
Regarding  the  nature  of  these  mediating  ISieu  or 
itvd/Kit,  liowever,  he  has  no  very  definite  concep- 
tion. He  follows  Plato  in  calling  them  Ideal,  and 
the  Stoics  in  also  designating  them  Forces  and 
Logoi,  i.e.  parts  of  the  Season  which  operates  in 
the  world ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  further 
identifies  them  with  the  Jewish  Angel*  and  the 
Gr.  Damons,  i.e.  intermediaries  between  God  and 
the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  vagueness 
of  conception  with  regard  to  a  fundamentu  theo- 
logical distinction  should  involve  him  in  a  serions 
contradiction.  Philo  is  unable  to  avoid  the  incon- 
sistency of  declaring  on  the  one  hand  that  the  sum- 
total  of  Ideas,  the  Kfxrum  rmtrfit,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Reason  of  God  as  Creator,  while  yet  on 
the  other  hand  he  represents  these  Ideas  as  so 
many  distinct  and  independent  entities.  If  God 
works  in  the  world  through  the  medium  of  His 
Ideas  or  Forces,  then  the  Tatter  cannot  be  separ- 
ated from  Him ;  bnt  if  He  does  not  oome  into 
direct  relationship  with  the  world,  then  they  must 
have  an  independent  existence.  See,  further,  art. 
Philo  in  the  present  volume. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  foreign  influence*  affected 
the  doctrine  of  Ood  as  reflected  im  these  vmtvngt. — 
How  far,  speaking  generally,  did  external  views 
modify' the  OT  conception  of  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine? As  regards  the  influence  of  Persian  thought, 
it  must  be  said  that,  although  traceable,  it  was  yet 
in  this  connexion  comparatively  inoperative.  The 
references  in  the  visions  of  Zechariah  to  '  the  seven 
eyes  of  Jehovah '  (3*  4'*)  are  probably  derived  from 
Zoroastrian  imagerj^ ;  but,  if  we  except  the  idea  that 
the  favour  of  God  is  obtained  through  good  works 
(To  IS""-),  there  is  hardly  anything  m  the  Apocry- 
pha touching  the  doctnne  of  (Jod  which  can  be 
attributed  to  Persian  influence.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  general  identification 
of  Jehovah  with  Ormazd.  But,  if  there  were  points 
of  union  between  the  religion  of  the  Persians  and 
that  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  conception  of  the 
*8obfirar,  art.  'Philo'  in  Ef>eye.  Brit. 


Supreme  Being,  there  were  also  points  of  cleavage. 
E.g.,  unlike  Judaism,  Zoroastrianism  starts  from  a 
du&liBtic  scheme  of  the  universe.  In  the  persons 
of  their  representatives  Ahura-mazda  (Ormazd)  and 
AngrO-mamyush  (Ahriman)  good  and  evil  have 
existed  from  all  eternity.  These  two  spirits  divide 
the  world  between  them;  and  its  history  is  the 
record  of  their  contest  for  the  possession  of  the 
human  soul.  Man  has  been  created  by,  and  is 
accountable  to,  Ormazd,  but  he  is  a  free  agent,  and 
may,  if  he  choose,  become  the  abettor  of  eviL  To 
do  evil  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  Ahriman;  to 
live  righteously  is  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Ormazd.  The  two  original  spirits  wage  war  by 
meanii  of  their  respective  creatures.  Thus  Ormazd 
is  practically  an  idealized  Oriental  monarch  sur- 
rounded by  bis  ministers  or  Ames?ia-^Sp«nta*  (mod. 
Pers.  Amshaspands)  who  execute  his  will.  Bnt  for 
the  pious  Jew,  after  the  Exile  as  before  it,  there  is 
no  such  dual  proprietorship  of  the  world ;  on  the 
contrary',  there  is  one  'Creator  of  all'  (Sir 
■  the  God  of  all '  (Sir  60"),  and  <  sovereign  Lord  of 
air  (Wis6'8>). 

But,  if  the  Pers.  influence  was  slight,  the  Gr. 
influence  on  the  OT  conception  of  God  was  con- 
siderable. The  necessary  consequence  of  Judaism 
meeting  Gr.  thought  appears  in  nothing  more 
clearly  than  in  the  way  m  which  the-  LXX  trans- 
lators habitually  tone  down  anthropomorphic  ex- 
pressions about  God.  A  few  examples  taken  from 
only  two  OT  books  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
tendency.  In  Is  42**,  where  the  Heb.  text  reads, 
'  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  as  a  mighty  man,'  the 
LXX  has  'The  Lord  God  of  powers  {xiptM  i  Mt  rdr 
duri/uar)  shall  go  forth,'  whUe  in  the  same  passage, 
as  also  in  Ex  I^,  for  His  designation  as  '  a  man  of 
war '  is  substituted  the  genertu  idea  of  '  stirring  up 
war'  {avrrpipar  voXi/tovt).  The  statement  of  Ex  1^ 
that '  Moses  went  up  nato  God,  and  J*  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  mountain' is  modified  as  follows: 
'  Moses  went  up  unto  the  mount  of  Goi,  and  God 
called  unto  him  from  heaven,  saying,'  etc.  In  Ex 
21*  it  is  sud  of  the  slave  who  prefers  hia  master's 
service  to  freedom,  'his  master  shall  bring  htm 
unto  Grod '  (R V),  but  the  Gr.  tr.  runs,  '  unto  the 
judgment  of  God.'  An  obvious  avoidance  of  the 
idea  of  seeing  God  occurs  in  Ex  24",  when  the 
Heb.  text — 'They  saw  the  God  of  Israel' — is  ex- 
panded into  '  they  saw  the  pltMie  where  stood  the 
God  of  Israel ' ;  and  in  Is  38",  where  HezeUah's 
lament,  '  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living,'  becomes  '  I  shall  not  see  the  salvation  of 
God,'  etc  But,  while  in  the  ease  of  the  bolder 
anthropomorphisms  used  by  the  Heb.  writers  the 
LXX  translators  were  thns  careful  to  put  more 
abstract  language  in  their  place,  they_  did  not  of 
course  go  the  full  length  of  pantheism.  That 
would  indeed  be  a  strange  travesty  of  the  OT 
which  should  attempt  to  represent  J*  as  ao  im- 
personal Deity,  devoid  of  self-conscious  reason  and 
will.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  is  a  distinct  tendency- 
to  guard  the  idea  of  God  from  misconception,  by 
making  use  of  language  studiously  abstract  and 
sober.  The  same  tendency  is  observaUe  in  the 
Apiocrypha.  As  the  majority  of  these  books  were 
written  originally  in  Greek,  we  cannot  trace  the 
process  so  visibly  as  in  the  case  of  OT  books 
rendered  into  Greek,  but  it  shows  itself  none  the 
less  in  the  much  rarer  employment  of  names  of 
members  of  the  human  body  (anthropomorphisms), 
and  in  the  much  rarer  ascription  of  affections  of 
the  human  mind  (anthropopathies),  to  set  forth  the 
personal  activity,  moral  freedom,  and  spirituality 
of  the  living  God.  Even  Wisdom,  however,  is  not 
wholly  free  from  anthropomorphisms;  it  speaks 
of  God's  ear  (1">),  and  of  His  hand  «P*  7"  10» 
etc.) ;  it  contains  the  expression,  '  them  the  Lord 
shall  laugh  to  scorn'       and  it '  retains  a  pietoia 
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which  was  removed  br  the  Targumist  Jonathan  as 
too  anthropomorphic.  * 

Philosoptiy  has  often  wavered  between  pantheism 
and  the  recognition  of  a  personal  Deity.  The 
human  mind  has  difficulty  in  uniting  the  two  con- 
ceptions of  the  Absolute  and  concrete  personality. 
Revelation,  however,  has  done  this,  and  has  done 
it  Mdthont  detracting  from  the  significance  of  either, 
or  setting  the  one  above  the  other.  The  person- 
ality of  Uod  is  not,  as  in  the  more  popular  view, 
emphasized  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Absolute,  for  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him 
(1  K  8") ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  idea  of  the 
Absolute  pressed,  as  in  the  strictly  scientific  view, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  individual  personality,  for 
God  is  represented  as  saying,  '  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  Grod  beside  me '  (Is 
45*  etc.).  In  the  Apocrypha  likewise  each  of  these 
conceptions  gets  its  true  position.  This  appears 
from  such  a  passage  as  Wis  1'  *  The  spirit  oi  the 
Lord  hath  filled  the  world,  and  that  which  holdeth 
all  things  together  hath  knowledge  of  every  voice.' 
Here  the  author  pronounces  against  Greek  pan- 
theism by  representing  Grod  as  a  living,  personal 
Being;  yet  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  the 
attributes  of  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  are 
predicated  of  the  Divine  spirit  in  the  most  abstract 
way.  In  short,  God  is  presented  as  knowing  and 
ivilling  and  actively  working,  just  as  in  the  OX, 
but  He  is  spoken  of  in  a  mure  philosophical  way. 
In  another  passage  the  writer  excuses  to  some 
extent  those  who  have  been  led  to  hold  pantheistic 
views  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  personality 
is  not  compatible  with  absolute  Godhead.  At  the 
same  time,  while  giving  them  credit  for  diligent 
search  after  Giod,  he  laments  that  they  should 
'  yield  themselves  up  to  sight,  because  the  things 
that  they  look  upon  are  beautiful,'  and  not '  sooner 
find  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  these  his  works'  (IS"'). 

4.  Popular  superstitions  regarding  the  name 
Jahweh. — Owing,  perhaps,  to  their  more  figurative 
language,  the  Pal.  Jews  hod  not  the  same  aversion 
as  their  Hellenutic  brethren  to  representations  of 
God  which  ascribed  to  Him  visible  features  or 
human  passions.  But  even  they  felt  it  necessary 
to  harmonize  the  corporeal  conceptions  of  the 
theophanies  with  the  many  biblical  assertions  of 
the  spirituality  of  God.  This  thej  sought  to  do 
by  the  theory  that  God  Himself  did  not  appeau'  to 
the  patriarchs  and  to  Mosea;  they  saw  only  a 
manifestation  of  God — His  word.  His  glory.  His 
Shekinah.  Persian  ideas  had  as  little  to  do  with 
this  attitude  of  the  Pal.  Jews  as  Greek,  for  Zoro- 
astrianism  did  not  concern  itself  with  religious 
metaphysics.  It  was  not  due  to  any  external  in- 
fluence. They  had  simply  come  to  build  their 
doctrine  of  God  more  upon  the  spiritual  basis  of 
such  teaching  as  that  of  Ex  3"  10*  etc.  Un- 
fortunately, they  'did  not  know  how  to  retain  it 
within  the  limits  of  spiritualism.  It  fell  gradually 
into  the  excess  of  a  gross  theosophy  of  reveries  and 
superstitions.' t  Like  the  philosophers  of  Alex- 
andria, the  illiterate  Jews  of  Palestine  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  God  cannot  be  known  to 
human  intelligence.  Unlike  the  former,  however, 
they  could  not  give  philosophical  expression  to 
this  idea,  and  hem  it  only  in  the  form  of  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  it  is  unlawful  to  utter  the 
sacred  name.  The  Kabbalists  refer  to  it  as  'the 
name  of  the  four  letters.'  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  it  was  pronoonoed  only  once  a  year  by 
the  high  priest  wnen  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  Simon  the  Just  was  the  last  who  did 
this.  He  who  knew  how  to  pronounce  this  mys- 
tetious  name  was  believed  to  have  a  magical  power 

*  Lusen,  Judtnthum,  etc.  p.  205,  n.  8. 
t  Kioolu.  Du  Z>i«.  JUl.  de*  Juift,  p.  169. 


over  the  forces  of  nature,  and  was  designated  among 
the  Rabbis  c?  ^£9  = '  master  of  the  name.'  Mystie 
speculations  upon  the  name  of  J*  naturally  led  np 
to  wild  surnii»e.s  regarding  the  essence  of  God  and 
blie  origin  of  things,  referred  to  possibly  in  Sir 
Sr-"'-,  practised  among  the  Essenes  (Jos.  BJ  II. 
viii.  9),  and  embodied  later  in  the  Kabbala.  The 
tendency  of  the  period  was  towards  an  abstract 
conception  of  Deity.  Starting  from  the  principle 
that  God  was  too  pure  to  have  immediate  relations 
with  created  things,  men  were  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  the  theory  that  He  governs  the  world 
through  intermediary  beings.  And  here  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  virtually  joined  hands  with  Philo. 

5.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God. — In  Palestine 
the  strongest  influence  opposing  the  growth  of  the 
Hellenistic  spirit  was  the  partisan  fife  which  the 
people  had  come  to  lead.  Samaritan  separatism 
and  Pharisaic  pride  gave  the  most  determined 
resistance  in  tneir  power  to  everything  foreign. 
According  to  Dillmann  ('  Enoch '  in  Schenkel),  the 
Book  of  Clnoch  was  the  first  known  attempt  to 
defend  the  biblical  conception  of  the  world  ai^nst 
the  inroads  of  Hellenism.  The  work  of  the  scribes 
in  expounding  and  elaborating  the  Law  helped  still 
further  to  erect  and  strengthen  the  'middle  wall 
of  partition'  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  Yet  it  is 
plam  that,  when  Christ  appeared,  the  doctrine  of 
God  was  very  variously  conceived.  It  was  reserved 
for  Him  to  clear  away  the  heathen  elements  that, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  hod  clus- 
tered round  it,  and  to  reveal  God  as  the  loving 
Father  of  Hi.s  creatures,  by  whom  the  hairs  of  our 
head  are  nunil^ered,  and  the  sparrows  protected  and 
fed  (Mt  lO**-).  Christ  thus  made  God  known  to 
men  as  He  hiid  never  been  known  before,  and  gave 
full  expansion  to  OT  glimpses  of  truth.  And  we 
know  how  in  doing  this  He  nnited  the  most  popular 
expressions  and  modes  of  thought  with  the  most 
abstract  conceptions.  His  teaching  '  joins,  in  the 
highest  degree  possible,'  says  Wendt  {Teaching  of 
Jesus,  §  iL  ch.  1),  '  popular  intelligibility  and  rich 
significance.'  The  truth  is,  both  elements  are 
necessary.  The  exclusive  use  of  either  the  popolar 
language  of  the  imagination  or  the  philoso^ical 
terminology  of  the  schools  must  lead  to  a  defective 
and  one-siaed  conception  of  God.  In  the  former 
case  the  concrete  personality  comes  to  clear  ex- 
pression, but  the  elaliorate  use  of  popular  images 
may  seriously  interfere  with  the  thought  of  essen- 
tial spiritnaJ  Godhead.  When,  as  in  the  OT,  He  is 
represented  as  writing,  laughing,  bearing  the  sword, 
etc.,  we  are  brought  within  measurable  distance  of 
such  a  humanistic  conception.  That  the  Israelites 
were  constantly  in  danger  of  obscuring  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  the  Al>solute  is  shown  by  their 
repeated  lapses  into  idolatry,  which  really  meant 
the  putting  of  many  separate  deities  in  the  place 
of  the  One.  On  the  otner  hand,  a  conception  of 
God  that  is  limited  to  the  philosophical  language  of 
the  schools  must  always  be  deficient  on  the  re- 
ligious side.  The  free,  personal  life  of  Deity  can 
become  intelligible  to  us  only  when  expressed  in 
terms  taken  over  from  human  life.  Such  langu&ge 
is  of  course  figurative,  but  it  sets  forth  the  Divine 
activity  in  a  way  singularly  fitted  to  impress  us. 
Our  minds  cannot  lay  hold  of  God  in  His  invisible 
Being ;  we  need  some  tangible  object  on  which  to 
fix  our  thoughts.  We  see  Gods  glory  in  the 
heavens,  but  we  cannot  live  on  abstract  ideas  of 
Being  and  Omniscience.  We  long  for  a  Person 
whom  we  can  love,  to  whom  we  can  tell  oui 
sorrows,  whom  we  can  approach  with  confidence. 
Instinctively  we  cry,  '  Show  us  the  Father.'  _  This 
great  need  of  the  human  soul  is  folly  supplied  io 
the  Person  of  Christ.  He  is  the  Word  of  life, 
whom  men's  eyes  have  seen,  and  men's  hands  have 
handled . 
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Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  ui  ;it  least  one  of 
the  most  important  Apocryphal  books,  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  there  ia  an  appreciable  development 
towards  a  more  spiritual  idea  of  God,  and  that 
what  of  grossness  yet  remained  in  the  conception 
of  Him  was  purged  away  by  Christ.  In  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  God  we  nave  also  the  true 
corrective  to  the  exaggerated  idealism  of  Philo, 
according  to  which  &3i  has  no  .:!lrect  connexion 
with  the  world  which  He  has  made. 

ii  The  Doctrine  of  the  Wisdom. —Among 
Oriental  nations  in  general,  and  among  the  Hebrews 
in  particular  ( 1  K  4"'-,  Jer  49*),  there  was  a  strongly 
marked  tendency  of  mind  Imown  distinctively  as 
'  wisdom,'  and  comparable  to,  though  not  identical 
with,  the  speculativephilosophy  of  Greece.  Whether 
indeed  the  Hebrews  can  be  said  to  have  possessed  a 
philosophy  at  all,  depends  on  the  meaning  ascribed 
to  the  term.  Of  metaphysical  speculation  about 
God  and  the  world  they  had  none,  believing  as 
they  did  that  'in  the  beginning  Gkiid  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,'  but  they  had  a  'sacred' 
philosophy  of  their  own,  which  was,  above  all,  re- 
Jigioos  and  practical  in  its  aims.  Between  secular 
philosophy  and  the  human  wisdom  of  Israel  there 
was  thus  an  essential  difference.  They  differed  in 
standpoint,  in  method,  and  in  spirit.  The  Greek 
philosopher  exercised  reason  upon  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  (r6  r&r)  as  he  found  it,  with  the 
view  of  makine  it  yield  up  its  secret ;  the  Hebrew 
pitilosopher  had  his  ethical  and  religious  principles 
to  start  With,  and  merely  Terified  them  in  the 
actual  occurrences  of  life. 

1.  Wisdom  presented  »»  OT  not  only  as  human 
but  as  Divine. — In  its  human  aspect  Wisdom  is  the 
ability  to  recognize,  the  capacity  to  understand, 
and  tne  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the  Divine 
purpose  as  it  aS'ects  the  physical  world  and  the  life 
of  men.  Theoretically  and  practically,  'the  fear 
of  the  LOBD  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  Moral 
and  intellectual  wisdom  are  seldom  dissociated: 
the  righteous  man  is  the  'wise'  man,  and  the 
ungodly  is  the  fool  (Ps  6»,  Wis  4"  12»).  Among 
the  people  of  Israel  the  human  wisdom  assumed 
dilierent  phases  from  time  to  time.  From  being  a 
doctrine  of  Providence  in  the  widest  sense,  accord- 
ing to  which  'the  Lord  hath  made  all  things 
answerinit  to  their  end '  (Pr  W),  it  came  to  he  so 
in  a  narrower  sense  when  the  events  of  history 
appeared  irreconcilable  with  the  a  priori  principles 
contained  in  tiie  Law  (cf.  Ps  37.  73,  and  the  Bk. 
of  Job).  There  came,  too, '  a  period  of  comparative 
qniescence  in  the  presence  of  difficulties,  which  are 
themselves  drawn  into  the  general  sdieme,  and 
shown,  as  parts  of  it,  to  have  their  own  utility.'  * 

In  the  OT,  however.  Wisdom  ispresented  not  only 
as  human,  but  also  as  Divine.  By  Divine  Wisdom 
is  meant  the  world  in  its  totality  as  inhabited 
by  God  and  expressing  in  its  varied  phenomena 
His  mind  and  character  and  mode  of  working.  As 
the  unity  of  thought  and  force  underlying  the 
manifold  forms  of  creation,  it  may  be  ideally  dif- 
ferentiated from  God.  It  is  so,  in  the  passage 
of  must  significance — the  remarkable  generalization 
of  Pr  8.  Wisdom  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  only  the 
Divine  attribute  of  wisdom  is  meant.  Nor  per- 
haps can  we  regard  this  description  of  wisdom  as 
'certainly  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  personi- 
fication of  the  Divine  Intelligence.' t    Rather  is 

*  A.  B.  Dkvldaon  In  n»  fzpoiftor  (Flrat  SerietX  xL  p.  340. 

t  Oodet  (Prologiie  to  St.  Jolm't  Qomtt),  who  odds :  '  When 
eomblned,  howeTer,  with  the  notion  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
Ibis  idea  of  Wladom  usumea  the  chancter  <A  a  real  penonality.' 
It  ia  diffloolt  to  see  what  good  poipoee  i«  eerred  by  thus  mixing 
np  the  two  ideas.  A  great  deal  is  predicated  of  Wisdom  that  is 
BOt  in  the  OT  uipUed  to  the  Angel  of  the  Lou ;  they  have,  in 
(act,  nothing  iii  common  beyond  the  notion  ot  representing 
God  to  the  imoeen  people. 


it  here  the  active,  organized,  and  conscious  em- 
bodiment of  the  Divine  principles  empirically 
manifested  in  creation  and  providence.  It  ia 
something  outside  of,  yet  standing  alongside  of, 
God,  created  by  Him  so  as  together  with  Him  to 
fasliion  the  world.  God  is  the  actual  worker,  but 
Wisdom  is  with  Him  as  His  workman  and  fellow. 
Kealizing  iteelf  thus  in  the  work  of  creation, 
Wisdom  is  further  represented  as  '  playing '  like 
a  child  before  Jehovah  in  His  liabitable  earth,  in 
all  the  glow  of  conscious  power,  and  as  taking 
special  delight  in  the  sons  of  men.  Such  qualities 
are  ascrib^  to  it  as  to  make  it  almost  iaentical 
now  with  the  Spirit,  now  with  the  NT  I>ogos. 

In  different  parts  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  is  attributed  to  His  word. 
Gn  I  at  once  suggests  itself  in  connexion  with  the 
idea  of  the  Word  as  creative ;  God  speaks,  and  the 
world  starts  into  being.  Later  on,  it  appears  as 
the  regular  medium  of  the  prophetic  orac-Ies.  In 
certain  psalms  {33f  107*  147")  and  in  Isaiah  (56") 
we  find  the  Word  personified  and  set  forth  as  the 
agent  and  messenger  of  the  Divine  will.  It  came 
thus  to  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  God  Himself, 
force  being  perhaps  lent  to  the  distinction  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  Heb.  words  for  speech  include 
the  notion  of  standing  forth.  The  Word  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  idea  of  mediation,  and 
indeed  the  whole  Jewish  revelation  is  pervaded 
by  the  thought  that  God  never  manifests  Himself 
except  through  a  medium.  He  sends  His  angel. 
His  word.  His  prophet.  His  only  -  begotten  Son ; 
but,  as  for  Himself  in  His  essential  Being,  'no 
map  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.' 

It  is  thus  possible  to  find  the  germ  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  already  in  the  opening 
verses  of  Scripture,  which  represent  God  as 
having  called  tliing%  into  being  by  speech.  But, 
doubtless,  it  was  only  in  connexion  with  the  later 
development  of  the  Wisdom  that  the  origin  of  the 
Logos  doctrine  was  referred  back  to  this  source. 
The  whole  subject  is  beset  with  much  difficulty. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  variable  meaning  attached 
to  the  Wisdom  by  biblical  writers.  Sometimes  it 
is  conceived  as  a  pure  abstraction,  sometimes  as  a 
simple  personification  of  the  Divine  Intelligence, 
and  sometimes  as  virtually  a  distinct  person  objec- 
tive to  God  Himself.  From  Pr  8  it  is  clear,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  to  the  writer  Wisdom  exists  along- 
side of  God  in  a  special  sense  applicable  to  none  of 
His  attributes ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  his  picture 
of  the  perfectly  harmonious  coexistence  of  God 
and  Wisdom  excludes  the  hypothesis  of  a  duality 
in  the  Godhead.  The  Logos  is  more  than  a  simple 
personification  of  Wisdom,  and  yet  is  not  altogether 
conceived  as  a  distinct  person.  The  conception 
is  more  than  poetical,  without,  however,  clearly 
passing  beyond  the  poetical  category.  A  very  near 
approach  is  made  to  the  idea  of  the  hypostasis  of 
the  Logos,  but  there  is  no  definite  expression  given 
to  it.  No  other  passage  of  the  OT  attbrds  a  deeper 
glance  into  the  inner  Divine  life,  and  yet  it  is  nut 
easy  to  say  what  precisely  we  gain  from  it  in  this, 
to  us,  necessarily  mysterious  department  of  know- 
ledge. Possibly  Langen  is  right — although  it  may 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  opinion  with  a 
strict  view  of  inspiration — when  he  says  with  re- 
gard to  the  statements  of  the  sacred  writer :  '  It 
would  really  seem  that  in  those  expressions  he 
has  presented  his  own  dark  surmisings  about  the 
essence  of  his  "Wisdom  of  God"  rather  than  clear- 
cut  thoughts'  {I.e.  p.  252). 

2.  Bell  ■enizing  of  the  Heb.  Hokhma  in  the  Alex- 
andrian  Wisdom,  of  Solomon. — In  Sirach  the  con- 
ception of  Wisdom  is  often  of  the  vaguest  kind. 
Wisdom  may  be  reason,  or  foresight,  or  knowledge, 
or  virtue.  He  does  use  it,  however,  in  a  more 
definite  sense.    Objectively,  it  is  that  everlasting 
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power  by  which  God  created  and  governs  the 
world.  Immanent  from  all  eternity  (1*  24*),  it 
became  active  at  the  creation.  It  must  tlierefore 
be  conceived  at  once  as  an  emanation  from  God 
and  as  standing  alongside  of  God.  Subjectively, 
it  is  the  poHsession  of  the  man  who  discovers  the 
Divine  Wisdom  through  the  investigation  of  God's 
works  in  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  His  will  as 
revealed  in  the  Law.  The  personifacation  in  Sir  24, 
although  sharper  and  bolaer  than  that  of  Pr  8. 
does  not  go  beyond  the  latter  in  the  direction  of 
asserting  a  distinct  personality.  Wisdom  is  repre- 
sented as  a  premundane  creation  of  G!od  (v.'), 
which  'came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most 
High,  and  covered  the  earth  as  a  mist '  (v.*).  All- 
embracing  (v.'j,  and  with  a  footing  in  every  nation 
(v.'),  it  makes  its  home  in  Israel  (w.*-  "'^),  takes 
root,  grows,  blossoms,  and  brings  forth  fruit 
(w."*"),  and  is  enshrined  in  the  Mosaic  law  (v."). 
To  Wisdom  is  thus  given  the  special  aspect  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Law  and  in  '  the  assem- 
blies of  Jacob.'  But,  although  in  this  way  it  cor- 
responds somewhat  to  the  KT  \iyot,  there  is  no 
clear  ascription  to  it  of  personality :  '  the  concep- 
tion of  it  still  floats,  so  to  speak,  "as  a  mist."  * 
Thus  we  find  nothing  in  Sirach,  or  in  Baruch 
who  agrees  with  him  (of.  3""-),  beyond  a  highly 
colour^  personification  after  the  manner  of  the 
OT  writings.  They  stand,  in  spite  of  Greek  influ- 
ences, where  the  author  of  Pr  8  stood.  But  these 
Influences  told  very  atnmgly  in  'that  highly 
original  synthests  of  Jewish,  Platonic,  and  Stoic 
elements,  the  later  Alexandrian  Book  of  Wisdom. 

Heraclitus,  who  was  a  pantheist,  appears  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  Greek  doctrme  of  the  roCs 
or  \iyof.  Matter,  he  said,  is  God,  but  the  animat- 
ing voSs  gave  it  shape.  Anaxagoras  improved  on 
thu  by  nis  threefold  systenk  <»  (Sodhead,  Xiym, 
and  matter,  holding  that  God  as  the  highest  Being 
made  nse  of  the  XAyot  or  vo(!t= Divine  Intelligence, 
as  the  regulative  prindple  of  the  universe.  To 
Anaxagoras  beloiu^  the  merit  of  having  asserted 
the  ascendencT  oT Mind,  although  his  theory  was 
much  obscnrea  by  the  attempt  to  addnce  explana- 
tions from  matenal  eanaes.  In  op_poaition  to  the 
physical  philosophers,  and  in  oontmuation  of  the 
work  of  Socrates,  Plato  pat  forth  his  theory  of 
Ideas,  in  acoordanoe  witn  which  he  maintamed 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  could  be 
accounted  for  only  by  'The  good,'  i.e.  the  Final 
Cause.  This  philosopher  gave  a  further  develop- 
ment to  the  views  of  Anaxagoras  by  holding  that 
the  \iy9t  or  roOt  which  gave  torm  and  order  to  the 
world  dedgned  it  after  the  pattem  of  its  own  per- 
fections. A  sapieme  Mind,  he  eontended,  must 
as  Intelligence  work  with  some  end  in  view ;  but, 
as  the  perfect  Intelligence  can  fittingly  have  for 
its  object  only  that  which  is  best,  it  must  have 
reflected  its  own  attribntee  in  the  shaping  of  the 
world.  Thus  '  God  is  the  measure  of  all  things' 
(<fe  Leg.  iv.).  The  roCt  holds  together  the  K6vtu>t 
wovrihoat,  as  regards  its  relation  to  God  Himself, 
Plato  is  dear  only  in  saying  that  it  is  not  identical 
with  Him.  For,  accoroing  to  this  greatest  of  Gr. 
philosophers,  the  Divine  essence  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  Intelligence  but  in  the  idea  of  the  Chief 
Good ;  and,  when  he  speaks  of  Grod  as  voBt,  it  is 
only  as  Creator  of  the  world  that  He  is  so  desig- 
nated. Still,  Plato  does  not  go  the  length  of  re- 
presenting the  roSt  as  a  distinct  personality. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  found  their  Heb.  a^rO  i^okhma)  in  this  Greek 
doctrine  of  the  roOt.  Not  to  take  account  of  dif- 
ferences, Plato  and  Solomon — or  the  writer  of  Pr  8 
it  should  perhaps  rather  be  said — were  agreed  that 
Wisdom  must  be  distinguished  from  God,  that  it 
nevertheless  belongs  to  Him,  and  that  through  it 

•  Ds  WitU,  A.  Jtk.  Ik  UCUpiic,  18S7)l 


as  a  medium  He  actively  works.  Here,  then,  was 
a  distinct  point  of  union  ;  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  in  passing  from  Sirach  to  Wisdom,  written  in 
another  country  and  at  a  later  time,  we  should 
meet  with  a  considerable  development  of  the  OT 
doctrine,  which  was  still  substantially  repeated 
there.  This  development  is  in  the  direction  of 
Hellenizing  the  Heb.  doctrine  of  Wisdom. 

The  writer  introduces  his  discussion  of  Wisdom 
with  the  remark  that  he  will  explain  what  it  is, 
and  how  it  arose  (6**).  Farther,  the  doctrine  is 
set  forth  in  the  abstract  terms  of  Platonism,  and 
not  in  language  current  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
There  is  in  Wisdom  '  a  spirit  quick  of  understand- 
ing, holy,  alone  in  kind!,  manifold,  subtil,  freely 
moving,  clear  in  utterance,  unpolluted,  distinct, 
unharmed,  loving  what  is  good,  keen,  unhindered, 
beneficent,  loving  towards  man,  stedfast,  sure, 
free  from  care,  all-powerful,  all -surveying,  and 
penetrating  through  all  spirits  that  are  quick  of 
understanding,  pure,  most  subtil'  [T"-).  This 
summation  of  the  attributes  of  Wisdom  in  no 
fewer  than  21  particulars  is  quite  after  the  Hel- 
lenistic style.  The  computation  La  indeed  moderate 
when  compared  with  the  150  epitheto  applied  by 
Philo  to  vicious  men.*  The  whole  description  of 
Wisdom  recalls  the  manner  in  which  the  Gr.  philo- 
sophers were  accustomed  to  speak  of  their  nOt. 
In  point  of  subtlety  of  thought  and  expression  the 
passage  is  manifestly  framed  after  the  Gr.  rather 
than  the  Heb.  models.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  thia  does  not  profess  to  be  a  descnption  of 
Wisdom  itself,  but  only  of  a  tpirit  that  w  m  A«r. 
In  this  connexion  Langen  says :  '  There  was  a 
disinclination  to  transfer  directly  to  Wisdom  itself 
what  the  Greeks  said  of  the  voCt,  because  in 
the  abstract  is  only  a  bare  conception,  and  there- 
fore in  the  case  of  such  a  transference  the  qualities 
mentioned  ran  the  risk  of  being  handed  over  from 
their  more  substantial  bearer  (roOt)  to  a  purely 
ideal  one.  On  this  account  the  writer  elevated 
9D<t>ia  into  a  substance,  while  investing  it  with  a 
spirit  (aTcv/ia).  And  hereby  there  was  therefore 
also  implied  an  actual  doctrinal  advance,  inasmnch 
as  the  essential  character  ( WesenteigtrUhutnliehkut) 
of  Wisdom  came  to  dearer  expression  than  was 
possible  through  the  figurative  language  of  Solomon 
(>.«.  Pr.  8).  Yet  this  advance  can  be  treated  only 
as  formal  and  not  material,  since  Solomon  also, 
through  his  anthropomorphic  presentation  of  Wis- 
dom playing  before  God,  had  already  plainly  enough 
raised  it  above  the  purely  ideal.'  t  As  regards  the 
description  itself,  it  would  seem  that,  when  the 
writer  speaks  of  Wisdom  as  '  a  dear  efiBnence  of 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty,'  '  an  efiulgenoe  from 
everlasting  light,'  'an  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
working  of  God,'  and  '  an  image  of  his  goodness,' 
he  means  to  reprosent  it  as  stwding  in  a  relation 
to  God  that  is  not  shared  by  the  Divine  creations 
—a  relation  so  dose  and  peculiar  aa  to  constitate 
Wisdom  the  very  image  or  reflexion  of  His  own 
essential  Being,  in  a  sense  in  which  man  cannot 
be  said  to  be  so.  Here  at  all  evento  Wisdom  is  no 
mere  personification,  but  a  real  essence  of  purest 
light,  the  image  of  the  Godhead,  streaining  forth 
as  a  substance  from  €rod  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  tiiere  is  no  sharp  dis- 
tinction of  personality  drawn  between  God  and 
His  Wisdom.  While,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Gr.  doctrine  of  the  roOt,  the  Heb.  doctrine  of  the 
Wisdom  carae  to  be  more  dearly  conceived  and 
expressed,  it  was  not  as  yet,  dtner  in  the  mine', 
of  our  author  or  of  his  contemporaries,  hypos- 
tatized  into  a  second  and  snbordinato  God,  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  Philo.  There  is  in  more  than 
the  nsnal  sense  a  personification  of  Wisdom,  jtHm 
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are  led  only  half-way  to  peraonality.  Ai  Sohilrer 
says, '  The  anthor  applies  the  term  Wisdom  of  God  to 
represent  the  notion  of  an  intermediary  hypostasis, 
■so  far  as  he  entertains  it'  {HJP  n.  iii.  p.  376  n.). 
It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  combmation  and  interaction  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Jewish  mind,  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
marks  a  distinct  step  towards  greater  definiteness 
of  conception  and  expression  in  reference  to  tins 
doctrine. 

In  the  Bk.  of  Wisdom  the  Heb.  ffokhma  is  practi- 
cally identified,  however,  not  only  with  the  6r. 
yo!h,  but  also  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  the 
Logos.  In  the  OT,  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  the  giver 
of  all  good ;  so  to  the  Alexandrian  was  Wisdom. 
It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the  anthor  of  our 
lx>ok  virtually  identifies  the  two,  and  attributes  to 
Wisdom  jnst  what  the  OT  {e.g.  in  Is  11')  does  to 
the  Spirit  of  J".  At  all  events,  the  idea  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  intermixed  with  that  of  Wisdom, 
for  it  is  Wisdom  that  inspires  the  prophets  {T"). 
In  one  passage  in  particular  (9")  Wisdom  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  spoken  of  in  qoite  parallel  terms 
as  the  sole  avenues  to  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
counsel.  Although  not  known  to  most  of  the 
Apocrypha]  writers,  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  beyond 
doubt,  expressly  mentioned  here.  See  art.  Holy 
Spirit  in  vol.  ii.  In  at  least  one  passage  there  also 
seems  to  be  an  identification  of  the  Wisdom  with 
the  Gr.  Xiyos.  Regarding  the  destruction  of  the 
firstborn  in  Egypt  it  is  said,  'Thine  all-powerful 
word  leaped  from  heaven  out  of  the  royal  throne, 
a  stem  warrior  into  the  midst  of  the  doomed  land, 
bearing  as  a  sharp  sword  thine  unfeigned  com- 
mandment ;  and  standing  it  filled  all  things  with 
death ;  and  while  it  touched  the  heaven  it  trode 
upon  the  earth'  (IS"').  The  description  here 
given  of  the  X^yot  inevitably  suggests  what  the 
writer  has  already  said  of  Wisdom  as  sharing 
God's  royal  throne  (9*);  and  besides,  as  Langen 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  merely  a  transference  to 
the  \670t  of  what  was  before  said  of  Wisdom,  viz. 
that  it  'pervadeth  and  penetrateth  all  things' 
(7"),  and  '  reacheth  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other '  (8*).  In  support  of  the  view  that  God's 
Word  is  here  only  another  name  for  His  Wisdom, 
we  have  the  general  doctrine,  otherwise  clearly 
expressed  in  our  book,  that  God  executes  His  will 
through  His  Word  (16").  It  can  make  no  differ- 
ence that  in  this  case  His  will  was  to  punish 
Egypt,  and  was  not  associated  with  any  creative 
or  healing  purpose.  A  comparison  of  tlus  passage 
with  10"  shows  that  what  is  here  ascribed  to 
the  Xiym  might  equallywell  have  been  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  the  Wisdom.  Bretschneider,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  {f.e.  p.  254  f.)  that 
XAyot  here  denotM  the  destroying  angel,  and  that 
nowhere  either  in  the  Apocrypha  or  in  the  LXX  is 
it  the  equivalent  of  n^fQ,  which  is  always  trans- 
lated by  ro<pUi.  But  can  the  epithet  rayroSivanoi 
be  fittingly  applied  to  an  angel?  However  this 
may  be,  it  seems  quite  plain  that  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  in  the  Apociypua  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  OT  and  tne  Logos  of  Philo,  just  as  in 
Philo  again  we  have  the  transition  from  the  Apo- 
cryphal to  tlie  Johannine  doctrine.  In  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  there  is  assuredly  development  of  some 
sort,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  characterize 
it.  If  our  author  says  no  more  than  the  OT,  he 
certainly  says  it  more  clearly.  If  there  be  no 
material  advance  on  the  OT  doctrine,  we  have 
that  doctrine  presented  in  a  mnch  fuller  and  more 
developed  form,  and  tiiia  we  may  regard  as  the 
legitimate  service  of  Greek  thought.  Hagenbach 
recognizes  '  the  more  definite  and  concrete  form 
whiai,  at  the  time  when  the  Apocryphal  writings 
were  composed,  was  given  to  tne  personifications 
3f  the  Divine  word  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  found 


in  the  OT.'  *  And  so  good  an  authority  as  A.  B. 
Davidson  says,  '  If  in  the  Alexandrian  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  a  progress  directly  in  advanee  of  what  is 
found  in  Proveroe  viiL  on  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom 
may  be  justly  contested,  there  is  certainly  what 
may  be  called  a  progress  round  about, — the  ideas 
about  Wisdom  are  expanded  and  placed  in  new 
lights,  and  made  to  enter  into  new  relations  in 
such  a  way  that  a  general  approximation  to  the 
MT  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  the  result.' t  See, 
further,  the  articles  WISDOM  and  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  in  vol.  iv. 

3.  The  Logos  of  PAito. —Already  in  the  OT 
(Pr  8)  there  had  been  drawn  the  distinction  be- 
tween God  Himself  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
foCs  a  further  development  is  traceable  in  the 
ArK)cry|>ha,  particularly  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
The  designation  of  the  Wisdom  as  Xiyot  furnishes 
the  transition  to  another  notable  development — 
that  which  we  find  in  the  teaching  01  Philo. 
According  to  this  philosopher,  the  relation  of  the 
Wisdom  to  the  Logos  is  that  of  the  source  to  the 
stream  ;  the  Logos  is  just  Wisdom  come  to  expres- 
sion. Sometimes,  however,  he  identifies  the  two 
(de  Profug.  i.  56).  The  whole  world  of  ideas  is 
embraced  in  the  single  conception  and  supreme 
Idea  of  the  Ix>gos  or  Ueason  of  God.  All  empirical 
knowledge  of  God  is  referred  to  the  Logos,  who 
ranks  indeed  as  a  second,  but  also  secondary,  God. 
It  is  he  who  created  and  who  reveals  himself  in  the 
world,  while  the  true  God  is  inconceivable,  and 
'hides  Himself  behind  the  im|ienetrable  veil  of 
heaven.'  The  Logos  is  not  in  himself  God ;  he  is, 
however,  an  emanation  from  God,  His  firstborn 
son,  and  formed  in  His  image.  He  is  the  mani- 
fested reflexion  of  the  Eternal — the  shadow,  as  it 
were,  cast  by  the  light  of  God.  He  is  at  once  the 
medium  and  the  mediator  between  God  and  the 
world;  as  'the  many-named  archangel *Jm  is  ths 
bearer  of  all  revelation ;  and  in  him  as  l^h  ^^st 
God  and  the  world  are  eternally  reconciled.  With 
striking  vigour  and  originality  of  thought  Philo 
built  up  a  religious  philosophy,  in  whiob  the  Logot 
is  endowed  with  personality  and  represented  as  a 
hypostasis  standing  between  God  and  the  world. 
In  thus  raising  the  Logos  from  an  impersonal 
power  to  the  level  of  a  mediatorial  hypostasis  he 
passes  beyond  the  OT  and  the  Apocrypha,  and 
makes  his  Logos  correspond  exactly  neither  to  the 
Jewish  Wisdom  nor  to  the  Platonic  voOt.  Hia 
teaching  under  this  head  is,  however,  oh&racter- 
ized  by  the  same  ambiguity  that  attaches  to  his 
doctrine  of  God.  By  no  possible  ingenuity  can  the 
Logos  be  consLBtentiy  represented  as  at  onoe  the 
immanent  Reason  01  God,  and  yet  also  as  a  dis- 
tinct hypostasis  mediating  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material,  the  Divine  and  the  finite.  And 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that, '  owing  to  the  mani- 
fold relations  in  which  Philo  places  the  Logos, — 
to  Divine  powers,  ideas,  and  angels,  to  the  super- 
sensual  and  to  the  visible  world,  to  the  thought, 
speech,  and  creation  of  God,  and  again  to  the 
human  spirit,  whose  heavenly  prototype  he  is, — a 
perfectly  dear  and  consistent  conception  of  this 
mythical  figure  is  rendered  a  virtual  impossi- 
bility.' X  Moreover,  the  service  done  by  Philo  in 
giving  clear  expression  to  the  personahty  of  the 
Logos  is  seriously  curtailed  by  his  theory  of  sub- 
ordination, which,  although  no  doubt  in  his  view 
necessitated  by  the  pronounced  monotheism  of  the 
OT,  detracted  from  the  position  previonsly  assigned 
to  tiie  Logos,  and  even  anticipated  in  some  measnre 
the  fashion  of  Gnostic  polytheism. 

*  BUL  vf  Doctrine;  i.  p.  100,  Eos.  tr. 
t  Art.  'Apocrypha'  in  Enci/c.  BrU. 

t  Lipsius,  '  Alexandriniacfae  'U"tUTTr''"''*T'''^'  is 
Schenkel'i  BiluUexieon. 
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4.  7%«  Memra  of  the  Taraumt. — Before  we  come 
to  consider  the  teaching  of  the  NT  regarding  the 
Logos,  reference  m*y  be  made  to  a  kindred  expres- 
sion which  occnrs  very  freqaentljr  in  the  Targnma. 
The  name  given  to  the  Logos  in  these  wntintcs 
(but  never  in  the  Talmnd)  is  Memra^ '  Word.' 

Memra  li  not,  bowsrer,  fthnyi  tha  aqnlralent,  nor  i*  it, 
■tricUjr  ipeaking,  met  the  predn  eqidmlent,  of  Logo*,  whicb 
bM  the  additioiul  moning  of  mum ;  toA  one  ranilt  of  the 
•doptioa  of  thii  narrower  term  wu  to  giTe  (reeh  eignificance  to 
the  (tatement  that  the  world  wu  liiaatiij  by  the  word  of  God 
(Un  1>,  Ps  SS<)l  BtUl,  the  mediation  ct  the  Memra  or  Word  ia 
not,  u  in  the  or  and  in  Philo'i  theoeophy,  repreaented  aa 
apedaUy  connected  with  the  creative  actintv  o{  Ood ;  rather  ia 
it  applied  to  the  whole  loope  of  Hia  wddwitj  in  the  world. 
With  the  Targumiata  it  atanda  in  mmdi  the  aame  relaUonship 
to  Ood  aa  the  ^oMma  or  nAa  of  the  earlier  Jewe,  only  it  la 
allowed  a  wider  range.  B7  Hia  Word  Ood  entera  into  covenant 
with  men  and  ezerciaea  guaidianahip  over  them ;  to  Bia  Word 
they  pray,  and  by  Hia  Word  they  swear.  There  ie,  however, 
conaldetable  va((uenaM  in  the  uae  of  the  term.  Sometimea 
anthropomorphisma  are  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  uwrd 
or  glory.  Thus  in  Oo  28  the  glory  of  J"  appears  to  Jacob,  who 
declares  that  the  Word  of  J''^  shall  then  be  his  God.  But  in 
some  paaaagea,  when  thara  oan  be  oo  such  motive,  Memia  or 
Word  ia  used  for  the  Spirit  of  J",  apparently  to  avoid  refei^ 
ring  directly  to  the  Divine  Being  the  proceaaea  of  the  inner  life 
ofOodhead.  A  diatiootion  ia  mad*  between  the  Word  aa  spoken 
(PUhgama)  and  the  Word  aa  apcakiog  or  rereaUng  Himaelf 
{Memra).  E.g.  in  On  Ui  'After  theaa  thlnga  came  the  PitK- 
gama  «  J"  to  Abram  in  a  vision  (t  in  prophaoyX  saying.  Fear 
not,  Abram,  my  Menm  ahall  be  thy  atrengtli  and  thy  «v»«^'"g 
great  reward.'  'A  critical  analysb  showa  that  in 82  inataocea 
in  Onkeloa,  in  71  inatanoea  in  the  Jena.  Ikrgnm,  and  in  218 
instancea  in  the  Tkrgum  pseudo- Jonathan,  tha  daaignatlon 
Memra  la  not  only  dlstinguiabed  trom  Ood,  bat  evidently 
refers  to  Ood  aa  nraaltag  Uimselt.'  * 

From  what  baa  been  said,  it  will  ba  appannt  that,  while  the 
Uemim  plays  a  rOle  somewhat  similar  to  it,  it  la  not  to  ba 
altogether  IdentUled  with  the  hogot  of  PbOa  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  Targumiata  are  at  one  with  the  Alexandrian  theo- 
sophy  of  whicb  he  beoanw  the  leading  exponent ;  the  Deity 
Himself  remained  in  the  background,  and  everything  that  can 
be  known  by  ua  about  Ood's  essential  Being  ia  tranalarred  to 
the  Word.  This  ia  shown,  ».g.,  by  their  treatment  o(  1  8  ie», 
where.  Instead  of '  Let  not  my  blood  fkll  to  the  earth  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord,'  we  have  '  Let  not  .  .  .  before  the  IFord  of  tha 
Lord.'  Even  aSactiona  are  attributed  to  Ood  only  medlatalT 
through  the  Word  (On  4>,  1 8  ISM,  U  W).  With  tha  Alex- 
anrtriana  Ood  ia  without  qualiUea  (aewtn) ;  with  the  Targnmiata 
He  is  virtually  nnknowaole.  Whlla,  then,  the  Henurn  of  the 


Targumista  ia  not  to  be  idenUfled  with  tha  Logoa  doctrine  o< 
the  Alexandrian  school,  the  former  being  at  Iwttom  religioua 
and  the  latter  pblloaaphical,  tba  two  conceptions  ate  yet  in 
some  maaaura  lalateo.  Indeed  Uie  difference  betwem  the 

C'tion  redectad  in  tha  Targnma  and  the  standpoint  of  ti>e 
k  of  Wisdom  is  moat  aatlafactorUy  axplabiad  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Alexandrian  dootiuia  ol  the  Logoe,  sa 
representing  the  knowabia  in  Ddtgr,  waa  not  ""'^"■"i"  to  PaL 
circles,  at  any  ista  so  lu  aa  its  general  faatoies  and  resulta 
were  oonoemed.  In  aD  pcotaUllty  it  waa  to  a  huge  extent 
welcomed  and  adopted  is  a  taady-made  and  aarvioeable  con* 
ception.  This  may  l>a  inteired  from  tha  fact  that  tha  ex- 
pression Memra  la  xiasd  abnoat  to  excess,  and  in  the  moat 
varied  connexions.  While  really  connoting  much  less  than  the 
Jewish  nfimf^Qt.  J^h",  It  waa  given  a  far  mora  extended 
application  tban  is  warranted  by  tha  dootcina  of  the  n^'s  aa 
presented  in  tba  Book  of  Wisdom. 

It  waa  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  ot  the  age  that  the  Tar- 
gumiata should  oalia  dootilna  wblch  made  for  the  pnriflcation 
of  the  conception  of  Ood  by  excluding  the  aacription  to  Ood  In 
His  easentlal  Being  of  all  direct  activi^  in  the  workl  or  contact 
with  man,  and  of  all  sncb  aHactlons  of  the  soul  aa  seemed  to 
savour  of  the  finite  and  human,  and  so  to  import  a  certain 
limitation  and  degradation  of  tha  Deity.  They  did  not,  how. 
ever,  like  Philo,  specuUta  about  the  poaitlon  of  the  Word 
relatively  to  Ood.  They  were  content  to  connect  their  generali. 
lationa  with  the  OT  repreaentation  ct  the  creation  of  the  world 
mediately  throngh  Wisdom.  And  aa  in  the  aacred  writings  the 
conception  of  wisdom  is  not  a  fixed  one,  but  appeara  now  aa 
merely  a  personified  Divine  attribute,  nowaa  virtually  a  distinct 
entity  or  bypcataais,  they  secured  their  object  by  the  simple 
method  of  gmng  to  it  a  wider  scope.  In  the  hands  of  the  'Tar- 

Sumists,  however,  the  Logos  doctrine  nnderwent  no  essential 
evelopment ;  thar  did  nothing  to  give  ]>reoision  or  deamess 
to  the  obacura  ud  indeterminate  poaltion  in  wbich  it  la  found 
in  Pioverba  and  Wisdom,  and  alao  in  tha  aariiar  writings  ot 
tha  Alexandrian  schooL 

For  generations  thinking  men  had  been  grap- 
pling with  the  problems  suggested  by  the  OT 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  conjunction  with  philo- 
sophical speculation,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  at 
length  by  the  first  century  of  oar  era  the  hope  of 
a  satisfactory  oonclnuon  ever  being  reached  had 

•  Eileiaheim,  Hft  and  nm«i  tfJtmu  tit*  Mettiah,  i.  p.  47. 


been  to  »  large  extent  abandoned.  Men 
weary  of  wandering  in  what  seemed  an  intermin- 
able maze.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  there  waa 
a  disposition  to  surmise  that  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head was  not  in  all  respects  absolute,  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  recognized  that  the  phenomena  of  tlia 
inner  life  of  Deity  were  secrets  undecipherable  by 
man's  intellect,  and  only  darkly  hintea  at  even  in 
revelation.  Through  the  dense  maze  of  anbtleties 
and  theorizing  which  had  overran  the  path  of 
investigation  Philo  had  boldlr  cat  his  way  to 
clearer  ground  hy_  ascribing  to  the  Logos  a  distinct 
personality,  albeit  with  the  rank  of  an  inferior 
God.  Others  went  to  the  opposito  extreme,  and 
took  no  cognizance  whntever  ot  the  subject.  The 
writer  of  2  (4)  E^Mlra»,  e.g.,  ignores  the  whole 
development  of  the  Logos  doctrine.  Although 
that  doctrine  was  specially  associated  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  had  obtained  in  Pales- 
tine a  new  signiKcance  as  Memra,  the  term  *  Word ' 
is  used  by  the  writer  simply  as  denoting  the  spoken 
word,  even  where  he  speaks  of  Grod  as  having 
created  heaven  and  earth  by  His  Word.  AQ 
mystery  is  eliminated  from  the  doctrine,  and  no 
consciousness  betrayed  of  the  existence  of  tha 
many  enigmas  which  had  gathered  round  it. 

6.  NT  coneqation  of  the  LogM.—Bnt  the  whole 
position  with  reference  to  this  doctrine  was  about 
to  undergo  a  development  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence throngh  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  Logos.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Here  we  are  taught 
tut  the  Logos  is  a  Divine  personal  Subsistence, 
and,  as  such,  exists  in  a  twofold  manner :  first,  as 
coexistent  with  God  from  eternity,  as  resting  in 
Him  before  all  time ;  second,  as  outwardly  exist- 
ing, I.e.  as  manifested,  first  of  all  in  order  to  the 
act  of  creation,  and  finally  in  His  Incarnation  in 
order  to  the  redemption  of  the  world.  '  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  Grod.  All  things  were  made 
by  him.  .  .  .  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  In  these 
bold,  concise,  and  unmistakable  utterances,  St. 
John,  moved  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
at  once  completely  solves  the  long-standing  riddle 
of  centuries,  and  communicates  a  new  revelation. 
Joining  on  his  representation  to  that  of  the  Mosaie 
account  of  the  creation  as  containing  the  first 
revelation  of  the  activity  of  the  Logos,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  erect  upon  this  foundation  his  great 
doctrinal  superstructure.  The  opening  verses  of 
the  OT  had  already  declared  that  in  the  beeinmng 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  through 
His  Word  gave  shape  and  order  to  formless  chaos. 
St.  John  supplemente  this  statement  by  further 
declaring  that '  in  the  bc^nning '  the  Word  already 
existed  alongside  of  Goaand  partook  of  the  Divine 
nature.  He  thereby  also  conBrms  the  language  of 
Pr  8,  which  speaks  of  Wisdom  as  '  set  np  from 
everlasting,'  and  as  occupying  the  very  closest 
relation  to  God.  True,  he  does  not  make  use  of 
the  term  Wisdom,  but  of  the  term  Logos.  The 
latter,  however,  is  employed,  not  in  its  older  mean- 
ing of  Nout  but  in  its  then  current  sense  of  Word. 
The  connexion  with  Pr  8  is  obvious  enougli,  and 
the  Evangelist's  representation  makes  it  impossible 
to  pat  any  other  interpretation  upon  the  passage 
than  that  which  it  must  bear  when  read  in  the 
light  of  his  words. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  How  far  was  the 
writer  m  his  view  of  the  Logos  influenced  by  cur- 
rent philosophical  speculations,  and  more  especially 
by  those  of  Philo  t  In  seeking  an  answer  we  most 
keep  in  mind  the  fa«t  that  when  the  Gospel  was 
written  the  name  Logos  was  a  familiar  one,  alike 
in  Jewish  and  in  non-Jewish  oirdos.   The  air  waa 
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full  of  such  doctrines  as  Pbilo's,  and  that  of  the 
Logos  in  its  essential  features  not  only  existed  in 
Alexandria  before  his  dajr,  bat  mast  also  have 
gained  currency  in  Palestine,  seeing  there  was 
constant  communication  between  Egypt  and  that 
country.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  tbat 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  uses  the  name  without 
explanation  as  one  which  his  readers  would  be  pre- 
pared to  understand.  Two  extreme  views  have 
been  propounded,  and,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
truth  would  seem  to  lie  somewhere  oetween  them. 
The  first  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  time  had  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  Prologue  to  this  Gospel, 
and  was  not  kept  in  view  by  the  writer.  In  this 
case  the  name  Xogos  is  not  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  Schools,  but  as  having  sprung  up  solely 
within  the  Church,  in  the  sense  of  oratto= '  word,' 
'  revelation.'  But,  if  we  thus  exclude  the  meaning 
ratio  and  confine  it  to  oratio,  we  cannot  put  a 
imtisfactoiy  construction  on  the  words  if  ipxd  4" 
9  Xo7ot.  Fpr  though  we  may  regard  creation  as  a 
self-revelation  of  God,  wrougut  through  the  Logos, 
who  was  as  Logos  at  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
yet  if,  as  we  believe,  V  denotes  the  pre-temporal 
existence  of  Christ,  we  cannot  accept  the  narrowed 
meaning.  It  is  only  as  "Kiyn  tritiBerot  that  the 
term  can  denote  Hisi  eternal  existence  More  time  ; 
and  this  we  find  to  be  an  outstanding  tnith 
in  the  record  of  the  Logos  made  flesh.  The 
other  and  opposite  view,  that  the  writer  merely 
expands  and  embodies  the  teaching  of  Philo, 
is  likewise  untenable.  Even  those  who  deny 
the  Johannine  authorship  must  reject  it,  for 
the  two  conceptions,  if  in  some  respects  similar, 
are  yet  essentially  at  variance.  While  the  idea  of 
an  Incarnation  is  utterly  destructive  of  Philo's 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  it  is  the  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  God's  revelation  is  not  com- 
pleted until  it  is  embodied  in  a  human  life.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  Gospel  is  St.  John's,  this  view 
is  incredible.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,  who  drew  from  the  Saviour  the 
principles  that  gave  character  to  his  life,  who 
pondered  deeply  and  long  what  he  had  seen  and 
lieard,  would  have  founded  his  conception  of  his 
Master  on  the  crude  notions  of  an  expiring  philo- 
sophy? The  matter,  then,  would  seem  to  stand 
thus :  The  author  derived  his  view  of  Christ's  Per- 
son from  Christ's  life  and  teaching,  and  his  own 
reflexion  upon  them,  guided  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  might  have 
expressed  these  views  independently  of  any  philo- 
sophical system.  At  the  same  time  he  recognized 
in  the  name  and  conception  of  the  Logos  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  his  own  thought,  and  adopted  it  accord- 
ingly. In  other  words,  he  recognizes  and  declares 
that  there  is  a  great  Truth  after  which  men  had 
been  thus  groping,  that  there  i*  a  Divinity  work- 
ing in  the  world,  as  the  Greek  had  faintly  per- 
ceived, and  that  there  ia  need  for  a  revealer  of  the 
invisible  God,  as  the  Jew  had  cotne  to  feel. 

Very  noticeable  ia  connexion  with  St.  John's 
solution  of  an  enigma  which  had  become  more  and 
more  complicated  as  time  went  on,  is  the  contrast 
between  the  firm  tread  of  Scripture  and  the  hesi- 
tating vagaries  of  the  unaided  human  intellect. 
In  the  Prologue  to  this  Gospel  there  is  a  note  of 
certainty,  of  finality,  of  quiet  confidence,  and  of 
powerful  persuasiveness,  which  is  foreign  to  Alex- 
andrian theosophist  and  Jewish  Targumiat  alike. 
The  Logos  became  flesh :  in  this  simple  yet  mo- 
mentous declaration  he  conveyed  to  the  world  the 
.'<ecret  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Godhead  as  he  had 
learned  it  from  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the 
soul  of  one  who  had  been  so  mtimately  associated 
with  Jesus,  and  who,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Apostles,  was  capable  of  being  animated  by  the 
mmd  of  the  Master.   That  which  he  had  seen  and 


heard,  and  which  had  never  faded  from  his  adoring 
consciousness,  he  announced  to  men  not  only  as  an 
answer  to  their  problems,  but  also  as  the  redemption 
of  their  souls.  The  two  loftiest  ideas  in  OT  reve- 
lation are  those  of  Wisdom  and  the  Messiah,  and, 
although  the  Jews  had  no  proper  conception  of 
this,  and  latterly  even  lost  the  consciousness  of  it, 
the  two  ideas  were  essentially  one.  It  was  his 
knowledge  of  this  that  enabled  St.  John  to  unlock 
the  mystery  which  would  yield  to  no  other  key. 
To  as  many  as  received  Him  on  the  footing  of  His 
being  at  once  the  Word  and  the  Anointed  of  (Sod, 
the  Eternal  Word  gave  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God.  The  jarring  note  in  the  Evangelist's 
account  of  this  glorious  gospel  is  the  record  that 
'  he  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not.'  It  needed  the  lurid  light  of  the  cross  to  show 
the  harmony  and  inseparableness  of  these  two 
ideas,  and  to  prove  that  Christ,  as  combining  in 
His  own  Person  everything  ascribed  to  the  L^gos 
and  the  Messiah,  is  made  unto  us  '  wisdom  from 
God,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption '  (1  Co  1*°). 

iii.  Anoelolooy  and  Dbmonoloot.  —  A. 
ASGBLOLOOr.—l.  The  OT  doctrine  of  angelt.— 
There  was  throughout  the  East  a  general  belief 
in  angels  as  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-world.  In 
the  OT  these  are  recognized  as  spirits  intermediate 
between  God  and  man,  and  acting  as  the  mes- 
sengers and  servants  of  Providence.  Their  nature, 
while  superior  to  that  of  man,  is  not  purely 
spiritual ;  their  main  function  is  that  of  executing 
the  Divine  behests.  Tbey  are  poetically  conceived 
as  forming  the  host  of  heaven  (1  K  22'"),  who  praise 
God  in  the  sanctuary  above  (Ps  148'  150'),  act  as 
the  ministers  of  His  will  (Ps  103*"-),  attend  Him 
when  He  manifests  Himself  in  His  kingly  glory 
(Dt  33'  ? ;  see  Driver,  ad  loc. ),  and  form  His  retinue 
when  He  appears  for  judgment  (Jl  3",  Zeo  14*). 
The  mention  of  the  oaptam  of  the  Lonl's  host  in 
Jos  S""-  is  too  slender  a  basis  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  ancient  Hebrew  regarded  the  angels 
as  an  organized  celestial  hierarchy  in  which  the 
cherubim  and  seraphim  hold  their  respective  ranks. 
Nowhere  are  the  cliembim  endowed  with  independ- 
ent personality;  they  are  only  ideal  representa- 
tions, vaiving  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
writers  who  make  mention  of  them.  In  like  man- 
ner the  seraphim  of  Is  0  seem  to  be  only  symbolic 
appearances.  There  is,  however,  a  verv  perceptible 
development  of  angelology  in  the  OT  itself.  At 
first  the  Lord  God  speaks  directly  to  man  (Gn  3") ; 
then  He  appears  to  men  through  His  messengers, 
who  are  called  'sons  of  God'  (Job  1*,  Ps  29*  89*). 
We  have  further  the  conception  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  is  in  some  passages  identified  with  J' 
(Gn  18**,  of.  witli  19"),  and  in  others  hypostatically 
distinguished  from  Him  (Gn  24',  Zee  1'").  Whether 
this  name  is  to  be  applied  specifically  to  one  angel 
who  represents  (3od  s  presence,  or  is  to  be  extended 
to  any  angel  with  a  special  commission,  remains 
therefore  a  moot  point.  The  doctrine  that  Israel 
was  led  by  the  angel  of  J"  paved  the  way  for  the 
belief  in  angelic  guardianship  of  individuals,  which 
some  would  find  in  Ps34'  91",  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  these  passages  contain  more  than  a 
poetical  expres-sion  of  trust  in  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence. On  the  other  hand,  angels  were  regarded 
as  the  instruments  of  judgment  (2  S  24'*,  2  K  19", 
Ps  78*"),  and  even  the  forces  of  nature  came  to  be 
personified  as  (Jod's  messengers  (Ps  104*). 

Prior  to  the  Exile,  with  rare  exceptions  such  as 
Is  O'-''^,  the  prophets  do  not  introduce  angels,  but 
already  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  Zeohariah 
they  play  a  prominent  part,  and  the  mystic 
number  of  seven  (Ezk  9",  Zee  4'**')  possibly  points 
to  the  hierarchical  idea  which  certainly  t^torwards 
gained  ground  (To  12",  Kev  8').    Ezekiel  calls 
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them  men  ;  Zechariah  eaDa  them  both  men  and 
messengers.  By  these  prophets  special  prominence 
is  also  given  to  one  angisl  who  acts  as  Instructor  or 
Interpreter.  This  is  Uxe  {mitfnl  germ  from  which 
has  sprung  the  widespread  invocation  of  angds 
and  spirits  in  the  worship  of  the  ChristiiU)  Chnrch. 
Then,  as  in  modem  monastic  piety,  it  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  a  false  conception  of  God  as  reign- 
ing in  the  remote  heaven  ;  angels  were  employed 
to  brid^  the  golf  that  separated  Him  from  men. 
Zechanah  is  the  fint  prophet  to  recognize  different 
orders  and  ranks  among  the  angels  {V-  *  S^*). 

2.  Port -exilic  dewSopmeiU  of  angeMogy  on 
Persian  lines. — In  the  poet-ezilic  period,  chiefly 
under  the  Parsi  influences  brought  to  bear  npon 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  the  OT  doetrine  of 
angels  underwent  a  cnrions  and  interesting  de- 
velopment. Not  that  the  Jews  adopted  wholesale 
the  doctrine  of  Zomaster  either  on  this  or  on  other 
points ;  bat  the  inevitable  social  and  religious  in- 
nnences  amid  which  maav  of  them  lived  in  con- 
tentment and  peace,  oonld  not  but  tell  on  their 
theology.  All  the  more  was  this  the  case  that 
Zoroastrianism  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity 
as  a  religions  system,  and  in  many  respects  indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  allied  te  Judaism.  In  no 
direction  did  it  influence  Jewish  thought  more 
than  in  the  department  of  angelology.  Men's 
minds  were  strongly  attracted  to  the  superhuman, 
and  angels  were  multiplied  nntil  Groa  was  con- 
ceived as  governing  the  world  by  hosts  of  these 
'  intermediary  beings  who  concerned  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  men  with  very  various  ends.'  The 
belief  in  a  regularly  graded  hierarchy  of  good  and 
evil  spirits,  which  diaracterized  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  began  to  be  distinctly  reflected,  at  least 
as  te  ite  main  features,  in  the  Jewish  theology  of 
the  period.  The  position  reached  with  regard  to 
this  whole  doctrme  in  the  later  Judaism  was 
apparently  the  result  of  the  Persian  conception 
of  pure  beings  who  surrounded  Ormazd  as  his 
servants,  acting  upon  the  ancient  Jewish  belief 
that  the  angels  were  the  messengers  of  Jehovah's 
will.  Development  of  the  doctrine  on  Iranian 
lines  was  facilitated  by  the  general  and  undefined 
nature  of  the  Heb.  angelology.  The  latter  offered 
no  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  an  ideal  structure 
based  upon  a  oonunon  principle ;  and  the  religious 
character  of  the  Mazdean  doctrine  of  pure  spirite 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  the  complete  form 
of  their  own  more  rudimentery  belief.  In  the 
later  Jewish  literature,  accordingly,  the  angels  are 
viewed  as  a  well-organized  host,  whose  recognized 
chiefs  (Dn  I0>*)  are  admitted  into  (rod's  immediate 
presence,  and  form  His  secret  council  (Enoch  U''). 
They  are  seven  in  number  (To  12").  Three  are 
named  in  Daniel  and  Tobit,  vie.  GABRIEL,  i.e.  'man 
of  God,'  whose  special  function  seems  to  have  been 
to  communicate  Divine  revelations  (Dn  8**  9",  Lk 
V*)  i  Michael,  i.e.  '  who  is  like  God?'  the  guardian 
of  Israel  (Dn  10*"  12',  Bar  «»,  cf.  1  Th  4»,  Jnde», 
Rev  IST);  and  Raphael,  'God  heals,'  whose 
mission  it  was  to  cure  disease  (To  3"),  and  to 
present  the  prayers  of  the  saints  before  God's 
throne  (To  12**,  cf.  Zee  1").  Three  more  are  men- 
tioned in  2  (4)  Esdras:  TJBISL.  i.e.  'God  is  light' 
(41) ;  Jekemiel,  i.e.  'God  hurls'  (4**) ;  and  Pual- 
TiEL  (the  Syriac  has  Ptaltiel,  6>*).*  Who  was  the 
seventh  T  Is  the  silence  of  the  pre-Christian  Jewish 
literature  on  this  point  merefy  accidental,  or  was 
J"  Himself  reckoned  the  first  of  the  seven  arch- 
angels, as  Omtazd  was  the  chief  of  the  seven 
amsKaspandsJi  On  the  latter  supposition  the 
analogy  would  be  oomplete,  but  it  would  have 

•Ct  Enoch  M>  (Urid,  Bapbad,  Bagnal,  Wchael,  Btrlel, 
Oabrid). 

tTheae  an  oiled  (1)  Tdiu-IlMiA 11m  good  mind';  (Z) 
4iha-rahiiU>>*tlw  blffhwt  boUoaa';  (S)  KSthnQaw-ytlrytm 


been  alien  to  all  Jewish  tradition  to  compare 
Ormazd  or  any  of  the  archangels  with  J'.  To 
them  He  was  far  above,  and  of  another  nature  than, 
angels  or  archangels,  who  were  only  His  servante. 
They  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  seven  amthatpands, 
and  made  them  the  chiefs  of  the  heavenly  host; 
but  they  regarded  them,  their  chief  included,  as 
beings  entirely  subordinate  to  J'. 

The  Persian  influence  is  seen  so  far  in  thepro- 
nonnced  angelology  of  the  Book  of  DanieL  What 
is  new  here  is  that  angels,  who  are  dengnated 
•  watehers'  (prp.  In  LXX  tj  is  Oreoized  into  dp, 
but  Aq.  and  Symm.  render  iypinvpat),  have  recog- 
nized princes  with  particular  names,  whereas  va 
ancient  Israel  none  of  the  angels  were  known  by 
proper  names.  The  angel  in  Jg  IS*"-  refnses  to 
tell  his  name.  That  the  names  of  the  angels 
cueendemnt  in  manu  Israeli*  ex  Baiylone*  is 
expressly  acknowledged  by  tiie  Rabbins  them- 
selves. It  is  also  taught  in  Daniel  that  the 
nations  have  their  own  special  tutelary  spirits, 
who  light  actively  in  their  behalf  (lO**-").  This 
identification  of  particular  angels  with  different 
nations  carries  us  a  step  further  than  the  inter- 
cession of  the  angels  in  Zechariah's  first  vision. 
There  is  also  in  Daniel  a  further  development  of 
the  former  prophet's  vision  of  a  hierarchy  among 
the  angels ;  they  are  classified  in  cat«gories,  of 
which  each  has  ^u-tienlar  functions. 

But  it  is  in  the  Apocryphal  writings  that  we 
discern  the  full  strength  of  the  Persian  influence. 
The  great  Books  of  Sirach  and  Wisdom  have  little 
or  nothing  to  say  about  angels.  Judith  speaks  of 
none,  and  1  Mao.  refers  only  once  to  the  destroy- 
ing angel  (7'" ).  In  Baruch  also  there  is  but  a  single 
reference  to  the  snbiect  (6').  The  other  books, 
and  mainly  2  (4)  Esdras,  Tobit,  and  2  Mac,  are 
our  sources.  The  most  important  passage,  and 
one  which  formed  the  groundwork,  so  to  speak, 
of  many  subsequent  delineations  of  man's  relation 
to  the  spirit- worid,  is  To  (cf.  Rev  8*) :  '  When 
thou  didst  pray,  and  Sarah  thy  daughter-in-law,  I 
did  bring  the  memorial  of  your  prayer  before  the 
Holy  One :  and  when  thou  didst  bury  the  dead,  I  was 
with  thee  likewise.  .  .  .  And  now  God  did  send 
me  to  heal  thee  and  Sarah  thy  daughter-in-law. 
I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels,  which 
present  the  prayers  of  the  sainte,  and  go  in  before 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  One.'  This  passage  teaches 
still  more  clearly  than  the  Books  of  Zechariah  and 
Daniel  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  rank  among 
the  angels.  Raphael  is  one  of  seven  who  stand  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God ;  from  Lk  1**  and 
Rev  8*  we  learn  that  Gabriel  was  also  a  member 
of  Tobit's  heptarchy.  This  idea,  which  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  customs  of  Oriental  palaces, 
where  dignitaries  were  wont  to  gather  round  the 
throne,  and  which  at  all  evente  had  been  embodied 
in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  attains  great  promi- 
nence in  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  literature.  In 
spite  of  the  weighty  authority  of  A.  B.  Davidson, 
who  observes.  *  The  number  seven  already  appMis 
in  Ezk  9*,  ana  there  is  no  need  to  refer  it  to  Persian 
influence'  (art.  Anoels  in  voL  L),  it  is  difScuIt 
to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  seven  anuhas- 
pands  or  princes  of  light  suggested  the  seven  Jewish 
archangels.  So  Winer,  BWB,  art. '  Engel ' ;  Ewald, 
HI  V.  p.  185 ;  Nicolas,  Des  Doctrines  Religievsts  de* 
Jui/s ;  Cheyne,  OP  p.  335.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  entire  scheme  of 
the  supersensible  world  elaborated  in  the  Avesta 
became  part  of  the  creed  of  Judaism.  While  the 
Persian  mfiuence  is  traceable,  and  while  there  are 
general  pointe  of  resemblance  in  the  angelology  oi 

'food  goreniment';  (4)  Spente-amudU 
Haurvutt  —  'perfection';  (6)  Ameretit  • 
Ahura-masda^'the  supreme  god  himself.' 
*  Jerus.  Talmud,  JUih-luuhdnS,  p.  14L 


piety';  Q 

(6)  Ameretat «  'ismiortBlitr':  (1) 
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the  two  systemB,  there  ia  nothing  like  aliaolate 
tdentity.  It  is  further  implied  in  the  paaaage 
nnder  review,  that  aooording  to  their  pontion  in 
this  hierarchy  particular  fanctionB  an  performed 
hy  paitioolar  angels.  The  great  bnriness  of  '  the 
seven '  is  to  '  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints.'  It 
seems  to  follow  from  this  tnat  the  prayers  of  the 
pions  are  directed  to  the  angels  for  ttaa  purpose ; 
compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Bev  SS^.  Another 
belief,  clearly  reflected  in  Tobit,  is  that  some  angels 
are  charged  with  the  protection  of  individual  men : 
'  A  good  angel  shall  go  with  him,  and  his  jonmey 
BbaU  be  prospered,  and  he  shaU  return  safe  and 
sound '  (6").  '  Giood '  is  here  evidently  not  descrip- 
tive of  the  anil's  character  as  opposed  to  evil 
angels,  bnt  to  his  office  of  guardianship,  in  keeping 
with  the  statement  of  v.>*  'God  .  .  .  shall  prosper 
your  Jonmey ;  and  may  hi*  angel  go  with  you.' 
The  Israelites  thought  of  the  snperhnman  powers, 
not  as  good  and  evil  but  as  benevolent  or  anta- 
gonistic. If  the  idea  of  angelic  guardianship  of 
mdividual  men  appears  at  aJl  in  the  OX  (Ps  84' 
91"),  it  does  so  in  a  far  lees  definite  shape  than 
here.  In  NT  times,  on  the  other  hiuid,  this  belief 
seems  to  have  been  qnite  current  (Ac  12").  An 
interesting  example  of  its  recurrence  in  modem 
literature  is  found  in  Lessing's  Nathan  tier  Weise, 
where  Recha,  Nathan's  adopted  daughter,  is  made 
to  say — 

*  Ich  alio,  leh  tub*  einen  Engel 
Ton  AnE»!cht  ta  AngMlolit  g«Mui ; 
Und  mMiwn  KigaL' 

The  same  idea  was  extended  to  nations  and  armies 
(Dn  12),  2  Mac  11*  16>*).  Indeed  we  find  in  2  Mao. 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  old  Roman  legend  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  mounted  on  white  steeds  and 
appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  armies  (3*"^). 
A  somewhat  similar  tale  is  told  in  lO"'-,  where 
Kve  such  '  men '  appear,  '  two  of  them  leading  on 
the  J ews.'  In  15"  J udas  Macoahesus  is  represented 
as  praying  for  '  a  good  angel '  to  terrify  the  enemy, 
and  in  v."  the  Jews  are  described  as  having  heen 
'  made  exceeding  glad  by  the  manifestation  of 
God.'  This  idea  as  applied  to  nations  seems  to 
underlie  the  Heb.  text  followed  by  the  LXX  trans- 
lator of  Dt  32>  'The  Most  High  set  the  bounds 
of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
angel*  of  God'  iSv  ']?)  instead  of  '  sons  of  Israel ' 
<^>n<r  '}?)•  Perhaps  also  Ben  Sira  may  have  had 
the  an^ela  in  view  when  he  wrote:  'For  every 
nation  be  appointed  a  raler '  (Sir  17"). 

3.  Conception  of  elemental  angelt  in  post-can- 
onical Jewish  literature. — Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  personification  of  the  forces  of 
nature  in  the  OT.  The  same  tendency  showed 
itself  later  in  the  conception  of  the  elemental 
angels.  Sir  ZV'  speaks  of  'fire  and  hail,  and 
famine  and  death;  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  and 
scorpions  and  adders'  as  'spirits  (rrev/iara)  that 
are  created  for  vengeance.'  Although  these  are 
not  angels,  they  are  said  to  rejoice  m  executing 
God's  commandment,  and  the  language  used  by  the 
writer  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction into  Palestine  of  the  Gr.  idea  of  attributing 
to  every  separate  thing  its  ScUitar  or  angel.  In 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  sea,  the  hoar  frost,  the 
snow,  the  mist,  the  dew,  and  the  rain, — each  has 
its  special  spirit  (eO""-).  This  idea  is  stUl  further 
developed  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (B.O.  135-106) ; 
the  different  elements  are  represented  as  each  con- 
taining a  spirit,  and  this  again  its  angel,  so  that 
it  becomes  possible  to  speaik  of  the  angels  of  the 
fire  -  spirit,  the  wind  -  spirit,  etc.  The  fullest  de- 
velopment^ however,  of  the  tendency  in  question  is 
found  in  the  Targums.  Thus  in  that  of  Jonathan 
the  pestilence  of  Hah  8*  becomes  the  angel  of  death. 
That  even  abstract  conceptions  had  their  angels 
bound  up  with  them  appears,  e.g.,  from  the  state- 


ment of  the  Tettament  of  Benjamin  that  the  souls  of 
the  virtuous  aie  led  by  the  angel  of  peace  (dry^of 
rijt  tlfinp). 

To  sum  up.  The  Jewish  people,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wnat  they  saw  in  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster, formulated  their  doctrine  of  angels  with 
more  precision  than  they  had  done  previously. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  these 
pomts:  (I)  the  angels  as  a  whole  were  conceived 
as  forming  a  celestial  hierarchy  with  seven  princes; 
(2)  those  angels  who  acted  as  intermediuieB  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  were  designated  by  proper 
names;  (3)  the  Jews  began  to  follow  the  custom 
(which,  however,  was  no  less  Greek  than  Persian) 
of  peopling  the  whole  world  with  angels,  and  of 

fivmg  to  every  man  his  own  protecting  spirit  or 
cU/tw ;  (4)  they  formed  the  conception  of  the 
elemental  angels. 

4.  Doctrine  of  angels  as  held  bg  the  Eesene*  and 
by  Philo. — That  the  Jewish  angelology  had  not 
reached  its  full  development  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
a  cardinal  point  in  it,  vi&  the  doctrine  propoimded 
in  the  Talmud  and  the  Targums  regarding  the 
creation  of  angels  on  the  second  day  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  is  entirely  absent  from  the  NT  as 
well  as  from  the  later  pre-Christian  Jewish  writ- 
ings. The  same  conclusion  is  pointed  to  by  the 
vagueness  in  several  respects  {e.g.  in  the  exact 
division  of  angelic  tasks,  and  in  the  varying  names 
given  to  the  last  three  archangels)  of  the  angel- 
ology of  the  two  centuries  before  Christ,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  product  of  popular  imaeina- 
tion  rather  than  the  deliberate  teaching  of  the 
Rabbis.  The  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  Jew 
was,  however,  qnite  satisfied  with  an  angelology 
which  not  only  supplied  some  tangible  link  between 
him  and  the  Deity,  but  also  aflTorded  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  in  heaven  his  destinies  were 
watched  over  by  the  accredited  commissioners 
of  J*.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
.andria  and  the  Essenes,  who  were  concerned  with 
t^e  speculative  rather  than  the  practical,  and  with 
whom  the  doctrine  of  angels  took  the  form  of  a 
theory  of  cosmic  powers.  By  the  latter  sect  the 
popular  belief  in  angels  was  spiritualized  into  an 
esoteric  system,  in  which  the  angels  were  only 
metaphorically  the  servants  and  messengers  of 
God ;  in  reality  they  were  descending  grades  of 
being,  differing  in  purity  and  in  power  in  propor- 
tion to  their  distance  from  the  First  Cause,  of 
which  they  were  all  emanations.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  initiated  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
distinctive  names  of  this  graduated  series  of  ^rits, 
and  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
whole  and  to  one  another.  Any  one  admitted  to 
their  sect  bad  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would 
'equally  preserve'  their  peculiar  books  and  the 
names  of  the  angels  (Jos.  BJ  II.  viii.  7).  In  all 
this  we  see  the  allegorizing  and  Gnostic  tendency 
already  at  work. 

Philo's  doctrine  of  angels,  althoagh  much  akin 
to  that  of  the  E^nes,  bore  the  peculiar  stamp 
of  its  birthplnce.  It  was  a  Platonized  version  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  beliefs.  The  latter  formed, 
indeed,  the  common  basis  of  both  the  Palestinian 
and  the  Alexandrian  angelology;  the  differences 
in  the  developed  products  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  one  case  Zoroastrian,  and  in  the  other 
Platonic^  influences  were  at  work.  According  to 
Philo,  the  angels  are  incorporeal  beings  who  in- 
habit the  air,  and  are  in  number  equal  to  the  stars. 
They  are  comprehended  in  two  main  divisions — 
the  inferior  angels,  who  dwell  nearest  to  the  earth 
and  are  capable  of  descending  into  human  bodiea ; 
and  the  higher  and  purer  intelligences  {Xiyum 
Ideas),  whose  habitat  is  the  upper  regions  of  the 
ur.   It  is  through  the  latter  that  God,  who  as  the 
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perfect  Bong  eansot  enter  into  nlatfams  with 
corrnptible  matter,  cimimiiiiieate*  with  the  uni- 
verse. These  intermediariee,  whose  Action  is  poreljr 
spiritual,  Philo  identifies  not  only  with  the  Pla- 
tonic Ideas  and  Stoie  Forces,  bat  with  the  Demons 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Angels  of  the  Jews.  Their 
function  is  to  execute  the  eommmds  of  the  Most 
High,  and  to  protect  and  direct  the  souls  of  good 
men.  Among  the  infinite  yariety  of  the  powers 
tno  are  supreme — goodness  and  might.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  Piiilo  lias  no  dear-cut  con- 
ception of  these  mediating  forces.  At  times  he 
speaks  as  if  they  were  mere  abstractions,  at  other 
tunes  as  if  they  were  persons.  But  this  is  the 
necessary  rexult  of  the  premises  from  which  he 
starts.  As  the  media  by  which  He  works  in  the 
world  His  Ideas  must  M  inseparable  from  God  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  assumption  of  His 
aloofness  from  the  world,  they  mast  rank  as 
independent  entities. 

5.  Denial  of  avgeln  by  tht  Saddueeu, — In  certtun 
quarters,  however,  during  the  post-ezilio  period 
the  doctrine  of  angels  seems  to  have  met  with 
entire  rejection.  The  position  of  the  Samaritans 
is  not  quite  clear,  but  at  all  events  they  had'  a 
doctrine  of  angels,  and  in  this  respect  differed  from 
the  Sadducees,  who  maintained  that '  there  is  no  re- 
surrection, neither  angel,  nor  spirit '  (Ac  23").  This 
is  so  far  supported  by  Josepnus,  who  says  that 
according  to  the  teachmg  of  the  Saddnoees  the  sonl 
dies  with  the  body  (Ant.  xviii.  i.  4).  How  much 
does  this  denial  of  angels  by  the  Sadducees  imply  ! 
It  is  possible  that  Uiey  only  rejected  the  oral 
Pharisaic  tradition  and  the  developed  angelol<^ 
of  their  day,  while  accepting  the  written  Scrip- 
tures and  a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
old  angelophanies.  Yet  they  were  evidently  pure 
materialists,  and  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  future 
life.  It  does  seem  strange  that  they  should  never- 
theless have  believed  in  God  ;  but  their  God  was. 
like  the  deities  of  Epicureanism,  entirely  separatea 
from  the  world.  In  their  view  the  present  life  was 
complete  in  itself,  and  man  had  no  future  judg- 
ment to  face.  As  adherents  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  they  conld  not  accept  either  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life,  or  the  Jewish  angelology 
which  postulated  a  spirit-world  created  by  G<k1, 
and  judged  by  Him. 

B.  Demonoloot.—I.  Th«  potUion  at  reflected 
in  the  earlier  OT  liieratvre.--rhe  development  in 
demonology  is  still  more  marked  than  that  of 
aneelology.  Among  the  ancient  Helnrews  the 
belief  in  evil  spirits  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
most  rudimentitfy  description,  hardly  amounting 
to  more  than  a  vague  popular  supeiBtition.  The 
data  furnished  by  the  earlier  OT  literature  is  ex- 
tremely meagre.  Ruins  and  waste  places  were 
peopled  with  weird  spectres  (ti'trtm),  including  a 
night-monster,  Lilith,  who  was  specially  danger- 
ous to  infants  (Is  13"  34'^).*  Mental  disease  wtm 
attributed  to  the  malign  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
but  in  such  cases  the  evil  spirit  is  eaid  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Lord  (I  S  16'*).  As  His  Pro- 
vidence comprehended  alike  the  evil  and  the  good 
(IS  S*,  Ps  TS*),  there  was  really  no  place  for 
demons  viewed  as  the  source  of  evil.  The  shedim 
of  Dt  32'^  and  Ps  106^,  though  illegitimate  objects 
of  worship,  are  not  in  OT  the  noxious  spirits  which 
they  became  in  the  later  Judaism,  and  the  story 
of  the  serpent  in  Gn  3'-'  is  not  elsewhere  alluded 
to  in  any  pre-exilic  writing.  If  the  belief  in  evil 
spirits  can  he  said  to  have  existed  in  Israel  before 
tne  Exile,  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  widespread 

*  Although  tbete  pam«cei  ue  probably  edllo,  and  coloured 
by  Babylonian  InHuence,  the  mention  of  jackals  and  other 
animala  in  connexion  with  the  a^trlm  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  demons  were  suppoaed  to  dwell  in  all  those  animals  which 
haunt  the  iolitaiy 


form  iriiieh  it  afterwards  asmmed.  Althongh 
those  interpreters  who  hare  detected  a  personal 
being  in  AzSzel  (s(T)  'God  streagtheaa.'^Ly  16*) 
are  probably  right,  in  view  of  the  foot  Uiat  Jehovah 
receives  the  one  goat  and  Axtid  the  other,  it  doee 
not  follow  that  the  conception  of  the  latter  arose 
at  an  early  date  in  Heb.  history.  It  is  probable 
that  the  niestly  Code  is  not  of  Mosaic  origin,  and 
that  this  allusion  to  the  ritual  of  the  scapegoat 
belongs  to  poet-exilic  times.  There  is  no  siUMe- 
quent  mention  of  Az&zel  in  OT,  although  he  re- 
appears in  the  Book  of  Enoch  as  a  lea^r  of  the 
(fallen)  angels.  Cheyne ('  Az&zel '  in  Encye.  Bibl.) 
thinks  he  was  '  a  personal  angel  substitnted  for  the 
crowd  of  si'Mm  (or  earth-aemons)  to  whom  the 
people  sacrificed  ;  just  as  the  scapegoat  was  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  sacrificial  victims.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  antagonistic  to  J" ;  and  that  the  conception 
of  him,  if  not  identical  with  that  of  Satan,  as 
Origen  (e.  Celt.  vL  SOS)  and  others  have  supposed, 
was  at  least  a  step  in  the  direction  of  that  of  the 
devil. 

2.  The  Satan  of  Job,  Zeehariak,  the  Chronicler, 
tutd  the  SimiiUudet  of  Enoch. — In  the  Prolouue  to 
Job  we  have  the  first  trace  of  the  Satan  or  Adver- 
sary, i.e.  the  angel  whose  function  it  is  to  act  as 
Accuser  and  to  execute  God's  purpoees  of  judg- 
ment. As  a  member  of  (Sod's  oounou  (1*)  he  stands 
in  contrast  to  those  angels  whose  ministry  is  con- 
cerned with  errands  of  mercy,  but  while  an  angel 
of  evil  he  is  not  in  his  own  nature  an  evil  angel. 
Although  showing  a  strong  disinclination  to  be- 
lieve in  human  virtue,  he  does  not  in  Job,  as  in 
Jude,  contend  with  God ;  be  is  content  to  act  by 
His  permission.  But  while  he  is  not  here  repre- 
sented as  an  evil  spirit,  he  is  yet  on  the  way  which 
led  later  to  his  being  so  conceived.  He  performs 
his  task  with  a  too  evident  relish,  and  instigates 
God  against  Job  (Sf).  It  is  still  a  question  among 
critics  whether  the  Book  of  Job  is  pre-exilic,  but 
the  other  OT  writings  in  which  the  word  Satan 
is  used  to  denote  this  minister  of  God  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  the  Jewish  period.  In  Zee  S*** 
he  appears  as  the  pitiless  accuser  whom  J*  repels. 
The  cruel  and  malicious  way  in  which  he  exercises 
his  office  against  the  broken-down  Church  of  the 
Restoration  calls  forth  the  rebuke  of  Divine  grace. 
Here  there  is  an  approach  to  the  conception  of  him 
as  an  evil  spirit,  without  bis  being  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  an  embodiment  of  all  evil ;  he  is  still  God's 
servant.  In  1  Ch  21'  Satan  is  used  without  the 
article  as  the  distinctive  designation  of  the  spirit 
who  stands  up  against  Israel  as  their  enemy.  It 
is  at  his  instigation  that  David  numbers  the  people, 
an  act  ascribed  in  earlier  times  to  J''(2S  24').  The 
possibility  of  such  an  interchange  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  either  case  the  angel  who  tempts  David 
is  the  minister  of  J".  Angels  are  but  the  ministers 
of  His  will.  Even  to  the  *  lying  spirit '  mentioned 
in  2  Ch  18"  we  are  not  to  ascribe  an  evil  character. 
That  passage  does  not  prove  that  at  this  stage 
evil  spirits  were  not  only  believed  in,  but  viewed 
as  having  power  to  '  possess '  individual  men.  The 
spirit  who  misled  the  infatuated  Ahab  is  Jehovah's 
messenger,  and  goes  forth  from  His  immediate 
presence.  In  the  Satan  of  Zechariali  and  the 
Chronicler,  then,  even  more  than  in  that  of  Job, 
there  seems  to  be  some  approach  to  the  conception 
of  an  evil  spirit.  At  the  same  time  he  has  not  yet 
become  an  actual  demon.  The  period  M-as  one  uf 
transition :  foreign  influences  were  at  work  among 
tlie  Pal.  and  Bab.  Jews,  and  primitive  Semitic 
beliefs  were  undergoing  a  process  of  transforma- 
tion. Thus  in  the  earlier  post-exilic  ape  Satan 
was  neither  a  Heb.  angel  pure  and  simple,  nor  a 
Jewish  demon  of  the  developed  type  familiar  to  us 
in  NT.   Later,  in  the  Similitudes  of  the  Book  oi 
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Enoch,  written,  according  to  Charles,  B.a  95-80, 
he  appears  as  ruler  of  the  angels  -whom  be  has 
tnade  subject  to  him  (54«,  of.  Mt  12^^-).  These, 
who  are  designated  Satans,  have  access  to  heaven, 
hut  are  subject  to  the  Lord  of  spirits  (40'').  Like 
those  of  Satan  in  NT,  their  functions  are  tempting 
(69^  cf.  Mt  4>«-,  Lk  22»),  accnsinK  (40',  of.  Bev 
l2>»),  and  punishing  (SS*  56',  of .  1  Co  6»).  It  was 
long  before  Satan  came  to  be  conceived  in  Pales- 
tine as  Beelzebub,  or  prince  of  devils.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  strange  reticence  regarding  the  ezist^oe 
and  nature  of  Satan  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
between  the  Testaments.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Apocrypha  (Satan  being  most  probablvnsed  in 
Sir  21'^  merely  in  the  general  sense  of  adversary) 
or  by  Josephns.  There  is  not,  however,  the  same 
silence  with  regard  to  demons.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mazdeism  a  more  concrete  form  was  given 
to  floating  Semitic  superstitions  about  evil  spirits. 
Not  that  this  influence  went  very  deep,  for  Persian 
dualism  could  not  seriously  aifect  Hebrew  mono- 
theism. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  oonoeption  of  Satui  may  not 
hare  been  taken  over  from  the  Persians.  This  is  denied  by 
many  soholare,  e.g.  Oehler,  who  maintains  tltat  '  the  Satan  of 
the  or  i>  devoid  of  essential  characteristics  which  must  be  pres- 
ent to  Justify  a  comparison  with  Ahriman'  (fiT  TheoL  iL  p.  291, 
Bag.  tr.).  So  also  Beiian.  Cheyne  tliinks  it '  a  matter  for  argu- 
ment. But  who  can  tkil  to  see  that  the  Satan  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  is  the  fellow  of  AhrimanT'  (OP,  p.  282).  O.  A. 
Smith,  while  admitting  the  diffloultv  of  the  question,  ranges 
liimself  on  the  negative  side  (The  Twelve  PropheU,  11.  p.  319X 
According  to  WeUtiausen,  however, — who  tbmks  that  '  the 
Influence  of  Panism  upon  Judaism  was  not  so  great  as  is 
osually  assumed,'— '  Satan  has  some  relation  to  old  Hebrew  con- 
ceptions (1  K  xxii.),  but  nevertheless  is  essentially  the  product 
of  Zoroastrian  dualism'  (art.  'Israel'  in  Encyc.  Brit.).  Bruce 
suggests  that  the  divergence  of  1  Ch  21i  from  2  S  24',  referred 
to  above,  may  have  been  due  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Chronicler,  begotten  of  Iranian  influence,  that  temptation  was 
no  fit  work  of  God  (The  Moral  Order  o/  the  WarU.,  p.  63).  The 
influence  of  the  Persian  dualism,  which  represents  Ahnman  as 
the  antagonist  of  Ormazd,  may  also  possibly  be  reflected  in 
Zee  X  Here  Satan  appears  as  accuser  of  Joshua  the  high  priest, 
stan'ling,  as  was  customary  upon  such  occasions,  at  nis  right 
hand  (n  100^).  The  rebuke  administered  to  him  exactly  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Jude^,  where  Michael  the  archangel  is  said 
to  have  disputed  with  him  about  the  burial  of  Moses.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  in  Zee.  Satan  is  not  used  merely  in 
the  genera]  sense  of  the  Adversary;  the  occurrence  of  the 
article  seems  to  preclude  the  view  that  we  have  here  a  regular 
proper  name  as  in  I  Ch  211.  In  the  art.  Zoroastbiuiish  in 
vol.  iv.,  J.  H.  Uoulton,  while  characterising  as  'absurd'  the  idea 
that  Satan  was  borrowed  from  Angra  Hainyu,  Is  ready  to  concede 
that  *  the  ranking  of  demons  and  the  elevaidon  of  one  spirit  to 
their  head  may  have  been  stimulated  by  Patsism.'  This  writer 
also  allows  that  *  th*  abandonment  of  earlier  ideas,  like  AzinI 
and  the  serpent'  'in  favour  of  the  Satan,'  Is  to  b*  ascribed  to 
Persian  inllaenca.  See,  further,  art  Saiaa  in  voL  ir. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  evil  tpirits  in  tht  Apocrypha 
and  in  the  turitings  of  Josephus. — Although  the 
Apoor^ha  say  nothing  of  Satan  (nnless  Wia  S^, 
on  which  see  Delow,  refers  to  him),  tber  dearly 
teach  the  doctrine  of  iaifiina  or  evil  spirits. 
These  are  not  angels,  nor,  apparentiy,  failen 
angels.  They  have  power  to  plague  and  even 
■lav  men,  but  can  be  driven  away  by  fumigation, 
and  bound  by  the  angels.  Asmodteus  is  repre- 
sented in  To  A*^  as  being  in  love  with  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Bagnel,  and  a*  having  killed  in  succes- 
sion seven  unfortunate  men  to  whom  she  had  been 
married  (3').  The  angel  Baphael  advises  Tobias 
the  son  of  Tobit  to  marry  her,  and  provides  him 
with  a  charm,  in  the  shape  of  the  heart  and  liver 
of  a  fish  thrown  upon  the  ashes  of  incense,  to  drive 
away  the  demon.  The  smell  causes  the  evil  spirit 
to  flee  into  Egypt,  where  he  is  bound  Rapnael 
(8'*').  If  all  the  other  spirits  were  like  this  one, 
they  must  have  had  bodies,  and  must  have  been 
inferior  in  power  to  the  angels.  The  writer  of 
the  Book  of  Tobit  was  evidently]  acquainted 
with  Mesopotamia,  and  therefore  with  tne  Per- 
sian demonology,  which  is  reflected  in  his  work, 
although  not  to  the  extent  of  representing  the 
demon  as  a  rival  power  to  that  of  God.  He  stops 
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short  of  actual  dualism.  The  author  of  1  Mac., 
speaking  of  the  Akra  or  citadel  which  was  the 
headqnfui»rs  of  the  Syrian  garrison,  describes  it  ai 
'an  evil  adversary  (i«i/3o\ot)  to  Israel,'  *.«.  'an 
adversary  or  devil  in  stone' ;  bnt  this  simply  re- 
flects the  popular  conception  of  the  devil  as  nostile 
to  God's  true  worshippers. 

Josephns,  though  sUent  as  to  Satan,  has  a  good 
deal  to  saj  about  evil  spirits,  and  we  may  furl^ 
take  his  views  as  those  current  in  his  time.  Hia 
theorv  is  that  demons  are  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men  aeparted,  who  enter  into  the  living  and  kill 
them  unless  they  can  obtain  deliverance  {BJ  TO. 
vL  3).  The  art  of  exorcizing  evil  spirits  is  alse 
known  to  him.  By  the  use  of  certain  incantations, 
and  especially  by  the  application  to  the  nostrils  of 
the  demoniac  of  a  fire-coloured  root  called  barrat, 
wUch  grew  near  the  fortress  of  Macheems,  the 
demon  can  be  expelled.  Josephus  speaks  of  thia 
as  the  discovery  of  Solomon,  and  says  he  saw  one 
Eleazar  releasing  demoniacs  in  this  fashion  (Ant. 
vin.  il  5).  He  gravely  aifirms  that  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  uie  handling  of  this  root,  otherwise 
fatal  consequences  will  follow.  On  the  soil  being 
removed,  it  may,  however,  be  safely  taken  bj  tying 
a  dog  to  it ;  as  soon  as  the  dog  moves,  it  dies,  bus 
the  plant  has  been  rendered  innocnona  (BJ  Tn. 
vL  3).  •  . 

4.  Demonology  of  the  Alexandrian  J ewi. — If  the 
PaJ.  demonology  of  the  two  centuries  preceding 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  be  characterized  b^  an  ele- 
ment of  triviality,  that  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
is  marked  by  one  of  vague  generality.  In  the 
LXX  heathen  gods  are  uniformly  demons,  and  not 
merely  nonentities  as  in  the  Heb.  text.  The  same 
view  18  taken  b|^  the  Alexandrian  author  of  Bar 
3'-5',  who  in  his  hatred  of  idolatir  charges  the 
Israelites  with  having  sacrificed  to  oevils  and  not 
to  God  (4').  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  subject 
is  dealt  with  on  a  higher  plane  of  thought.  ^ '  God 
created  man  for  incorruption,  and  made  him  an 
image  of  his  own  proper  being ;  but  by  the  envy 
of  the  devil  death  entered  into  the  world,  and  they 
that  are  of  his  portion  make  trial  thereof  (2**'-). 
This  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  clear  allusion 
in  Jewish  literature  to  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  as 
told  in  Genesis.  It  is  also  a  philosophy  of  the 
history,  for  it '  substitutes  a  personal  devil  for  the 
serpent,'  and  is,  moreover,  a  tolerably  precise  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Bnt  it  is  only 
a  passing  allusion  that  the  writer  makes  to  the 
subject ;  ne  does  not  return  to  it,  and  his  views  do 
not  reappear  in  other  writings  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews.  Philo,  who  makes  only  a  single  reference 
to  evil  spirits  as  exciting  impure  desires  in  man, 
adopts  another  explanation  of  the  Fall  (de  Oig.  4). 
Yet  the  reonrrence  of  this  view  in  Rev  12*,  and  its 
acceptance  by  Christian  theologians,  show  that  it 
must  have  had  its  advocates. 

6.  Pronounced  development  of  demonology  in  the 
Jeieieh  peeudepigrapfia. — In  the  Jewish  pseudepi- 
giapha,  highly  composite  works  contauung  many 
Christian  elements,  and  ranging  over  one  or  twr 
centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  en^  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  development  of  demon- 
ology. These  writings  embody  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous material  which  had  considerable  influence 
in  shaping  NT  doctrines,  and  in  no  direction  is 
this  influence  more  marked  than  in  that  of  demon- 
ology. The  only  demon  named  in  the  Apociypha 
is  Asmodteus  (To  3'- "),  but  in  the  psendepigrapha 
we  meet  with  many  others.  Beliar,  probably  the 
Belial  of  2  Co  6",  appears  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twdve  Patriarchs,  m  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (2^"), 
and  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (4')  as  the  Anti- 
christ. The  latter  work  further  describes  him  as 
the  ruler  of  the  world  (1*  2*),  which  will  be  the 
scene  of  his  manifestation  (^).  In  the  Book  of 
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Enoch,  which  seems  to  embrace  all  the  raper- 
stitions  of  the  period,  a  list  is  given  of  the  eUec  of 
the  demons  to  the  nnmber  oi  eighteen  (6^),  and 
another  of  (evil)  'angels'  to  the  number  of  twen^ 
(so  the  Greek  text  of  69*),  followed  by  a  farther 
enomeration  of  their  chiefs,  with  an  account  of  the 
particular  direction  in  which  each  showed  himself 
active.  In  both  instances  the  leader  of  the  demons 
is  Semj&z&.  No  place  is  given  in  either  of  the  lists 
(which  belong  to  ditt'erent  sections  of  the  work,  and 
differ  considerably  from  each  other)  to  Asmodens, 
or  to  Sammael,  who  figures  in  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  as  ruling  in  the  firmament  along  with  Beliar 
(4-  V),  and  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  as  the  angel 
of  death  (Gn  3').  It  was  he  who  tempted  Eve 
{Jalkut  Shim.  '  Beresh.'  25).  As  the  special  foe  of 
Israel  he  was  the  counterpart  of  Michael  {Shetn 
rabba  18). 

In  Enoch  16*  the  demons  are  spoken  of  as  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  the  giants,  who  were  the 
progeny  of  the  fallen  angels  and  the  daughtm  of 
men,  and  who  will  carry  on  their  work  of  moral 
rain  upon  the  earth  unpunished  till  the  final  judg- 
ment (cf.  Mt  IZ^-  and  8"  'Art  thou  come  hither 
to  torment  us  be/ore  the  timel').  This  is  clearly 
a  legendary  expansion  of  Gn  ^  which,  however, 
says  nothing  about  a  fall  of  angels,  and  nothing 
condemnatory  of  the  love  shown  by  the  sons  of 
the  Elohim  for  the  daughters  of  men.  The  Heb. 
tradition,  which  was  not  without  its  analogies  in 
pagan  mythologies,  arose  naturally  enough  in  an 
age  in  which  no  surprise  was  felt  at  the  fact  of 
familiar  relations  between  God  and  men.  It  is 
not  easy  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  narra- 
tive of  Genesis  was  gradually  metamorphosed  into 
the  legend  of  the  Book  of  Enoch ;  but  by  the  time 
when  the  LXX  translation  was  made  there  was 
apparently  a  disposition  to  look  askance  upon  the 
union  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of 
men.  This  seems  the  most  natural  explanation  of 
the  curious  divergence  by  which  in  that  translation 
the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  giants  gives  way 
to  the  representation  of  the  giants  as  the  ofibprine 
of  that  union.  This  theorr  once  accepted,  it  would 
then  be  an  easy  enough  deduction  from  it  that  such 
a  relationship  was  a  blot  upon  angelic  sanctity. 
M.  Nicolas  (Des  Doctrines  Meligieuse*  des  Juifs, 
p.  264  f . )  thinks  that  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  angels 
and  of  their  transformation  into  demons,  as  well 
an  the  Book  of  Enoch  itself,  originated  among  the 
Pharisaic  and  ascetic  Jews  who  gathered  round  the 
temple  of  Leontopolis  in  Egypt  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Omas  IV.  But  this  view,  of  course, 
mvolves  the  assumption  that  the  Book  of  Enoch 
was  originally  written  in  Greek,  whereas  according 
to  Ewald  and  more  recent  authorities  (e.g.  Charles, 
The  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  21  f.)  it  is  a  Pal.  composition 
with  a  Heb.  original. 

C.  Tbb  Relation  of  tbe  religious  Coy- 

SCIOUSKESS  OP  OUR   LORD  TO   TBE  CURRENT 

Beliefs  about  Angels  and  Demons.— We  can 
only  briefly  touch  upon  this  question,  as  the  dis- 
cussion properly  belongs  to  NT  theology. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Jesus  added  nothing  to 
the  doctrine  of  angels.  He  certainly  used  it  as  it 
existed  for  the  advancement  of  His  own  purposes, 
but  He  nowhere  demands  faith  in  angels  as  neces- 
sary to  discipleship.  In  this  respect  both  Judaism 
and  Christianity  are  distinguished  from  the  re- 
ligion of  Islam.  Can  we  concludOj  then,  that 
Jesus  made  use  of  angels  merely  in  the  way  of 
symbolism  T  Or  does  not  such  a  saying  as  this 
compel  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion :  '  Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I 
sav  unto  you,  That  in  heaven  their  aneels  do  idways 
behold  the  face  of  ray  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  ? 
(Mt  18**).  Although  it  is  used  with  a  certain  poetic 
freedom,  an  •ngelology  is  clearly  implied  in  the  NT. 


Th«  popular  belief  in  Satan  and  demons  is  no- 
where assailed  by  our  Lord.  It  may  be  that  this 
did  not  lie  to  His  hand  as  the  herald  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  But  did  He  accept  it?  If  He  had  meant 
to  lay  stress  upon  the  reality  of  the  idea,  would 
He  have  used  it  so  exclusively  in  figure  or  parable 
as  He  has  done?  Owing  to  the  number  of  factors 
(anthropological,  physiological,  psychological,  and 
theological)  involved,  the  subject  is  Mmittedly 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  seems  equally  perilous 
either  to  toy  to  explain  it  away  or  to  dogmatize 
upon  it.  It  comes  out  strongly  in  NT  writings, 
yet  not  in  such  a  way,  perhaps,  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  formulate  any  ver^  definite  doctrine. 
Schenkel  and  theologians  of  his  school  maintain 
that  the  belief  in  Satan  and  demons  in  NT  litera- 
ture is  only  the  reflex  of  the  popular  Jewish 
belief  produced  through  foreign  influences,  but 
already  more  or  less  given  up  b;^  the  educated 
classes  of  the  period,  and  that  it  is  therefore  no 
peculiar  product  of  the  Christian  idea.  The  diflS- 
culty  presses  most  in  connexion  with  the  frequent 
cases  of  casting  out  demons  recorded  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  How  are  they  to  be  explained  ? 
The  theologians  referred  to  do  so  on  the  Accom- 
modation Theory,  which  men  like  Pressensi  again 
have  always  consistently  rejected ;  others  would 
explain  them  psychologically,  and  diagnose  them 
as  oases  of  delirium  or  insanity ;  Schleiermacher 
and  Matthew  Arnold  speak  of  the  power  of  a 
dominant  will  over  a  crushed  spirit;  stricter 
pietists  have  clung  to  the  literal  doctrine  of  exter- 
nal evil  spirits  ;  Keim  has  put  forward  the  theory 
that  Chnst  freed  an  enslaved  self  -  consciousness 
from  the  morbid  dispositions  engendered  by  super- 
stition ;  Bruce  attributes  the  confession  of  the 
Messiah  by  the  demoniacs  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  Messianic  hope,  and  its  special  sway  over 
shattered  minds.  According  to  a  recent  writer, 
the  demonic  possession  recorded  in  NT  is  genuine, 
and  has  as  its  distinctive  features  (1)  insanity  or 
mental  disease  of  some  sort,  forming  the  natural 
element ;  (2)  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
forming  the  supernatural  element  (Alexander, 
Demonic  Possessum  in  NT,  pp.  121,  150).  The 
presence  of  the  latter  element  is  the  criterion  of 
real  demonic  possession,  which  wm  a  counter- 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  evil  to  the 
Incarnation.  In  this  way  only  three  typical  cases 
occur — those  of  the  demoniacs  of  Capernaum  (Mt 
Lk  11")  and  Gerasa  (Mt  8»«-,  Mk  6'*)  and 
the  youth  at  the  Transfiguration  -  hill,  and  the 
sufferers  are  regarded  as  having  been  the  victims 
of  epileptic  insanity,  acute  mania,  and  epileptio 
idiocy  respectively.  Interesting  and  able  as  is 
this  writer's  treatment  of  the  subject,  he  has  not 
proved  his  case,  and  the  last  word  upon  the 
problem  has  not  yet  been  spoken.  There  is  per- 
haps no  satisfactory  middle  ground  between  '  the 
view  that  what  Chnst  accepted  must  be  true,  and 
that  which  sees  in  His  attitude  to  demonic  pos- 
session a  particular  example  of  Kenosis.'  Three 
thin^  seem  clear — (1)  Jesus  recognizes  a  Satanic 
activity  and  a  Satanic  mastery  over  the  possessed ; 
(2)  He  usually  reduces  the  legions  of  devils  com- 
monly believed  in  to  a  single  Satanic  being,  though 
in  one  passage  (Mt  12^  II  Lk  11")  He  speaks  about 
the  unclean  spirit  taking  with  him  seven  other 
spirits  more  wicked  than  himself  (the  question 
arises  here.  If  we  accept  the  personality  of  the 
devil,  must  we  also  believe  in  his  angels  ?) ;  (3)  He 
conceives  the  relation  of  Satan  to  man  as  a  moral 
one,  and  so  gives  to  the  whole  doctrine  an  ethical 
basis.  From  this  standpoint  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  ancient  view  that  there  is  a 
possession  bound  up  with  moral  obliquity. 

iv.  AnthropoiiOGY. — ^The  development  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  man  is  not  M  remarkable.  Ib 
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general  we  find  jnst  the  OT  anthropology  in  the 
Apocrypha,  though  it  is  in  some  respects  stated 
with  greater  precision  and  clearness.  On  one  or 
two  important  points,  however,  there  is  a  distinct 
deviation  from  the  OT  position. 

1.  Ptyehologicalnaturtof  man- — ^At  to  his  nature 
and  origin,  man  is  a  creature  of  God,  consisting  of 
soal  and  body.  There  seems  to  be  no  distinction 
made  between  mcSfui  and  ^vx^ ;  at  all  events  there 
is  no  trichotomy.  The  fullest  conception  of  man's 
personality  is  foond  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom ;  bat, 
although  on  some  other  points  the  phraseology  of 
that  bm>k  is  distinctly  of  a  Platonic  cast,  it  nowhere 
adopts  Plato's  doctrine  of  a  tripartite  nature  in  man, 
15"  being  only  an  apparent  exception.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  tnat  it  was  the  accepted  theory 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  became  one  of  the 
tenets  of  Philo  {de  Somn.  L  22)  and  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  I.  i  12).  But  we  have  here  only  one  instance 
out  of  several  in  which  the  writer  shows  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hellenistic  philosophy ;  he  can 
apply  it  on  occasion  to  the  kernel  of  OT  dogma 
with  very  fruitful  results,  but  he  is  not  its  slave. 
His  position  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  human 
soul  IS  that  of  creationism,  not  tradncianism.  The 
spiritual  ego,  which  is  distinct  from  the  body, 
comes  directlv  from  God,  and  attaches  itself  to 
the  body  at  birth.  But  at  this  point  we  meet 
with  a  real  variation  from  OT  doctrine.  Our 
author  teaches  the  pre-existence  of  the  human 
soul.  When  good,  it  enters  an  undefiled  body 
(8**^).  Some  dispute  this  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  but  the  influence  of  6r.  j>hiloBophy  is 
undoubtedly  traceable  here,  aa  also  in  the  rurther 
statement  that  the  body  is  only  an  '  earthly  frame ' 
for  the  mind  (vo8>,  9"*).  The  soul  ia  temporarily 
lent  to  the  body,  which  must  after  a  brief  space 
restore  it  and  then  return  to  dust  (IC).  Here  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Gr.  conception  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  writer's  ideas  of 
pre-existence  and  dualism  are  borrowed  from  the 
ythagorean  and  Platonic  doctrines  respectively. 


mained  for  lon^  the  main  prop  of  the  pre-existence 
doctrine,  and  it  shows  how  readily  uneducated 
people  must  have  picked  np  manv  philosophical 
doctrines  which  did  not  seem  directly  to  clash  with 
sacred  religious  customs.  One  of  the  alternatives 
here  is,  of  course,  that  possibly  the  man  had  sinned 
before  his  birth.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  sub- 
sequent remark  to  the  man  himself,  'Thon  wast 
altogether  bom  in  sins,'  this  seems  incapable  of 
explanation  except  on  the  theory  that  there  had 
become  visible  in  this  way  the  punishment  of  sin 
committed  in  a  pre-existent  state.  The  saying  is 
probably  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
Essenes,  who  in  spite  of  their  exclusiveness  com- 
manded the  reverence  of  the  populace  as  strict 
moralists,  and  as  a  aeoret  order  representing  the 
occult  and  mystetiouB.  At  all  events,  it  snows 
how  deeply  foreign  views  had  imprinted  them- 
selves on  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  time,  and 
that  with  regard  to  anthropology  as  weU  as  other 
doctrines.  £a  the  attempt  to  aolve  the  perennial 
riddle.  What  is  manT  the  dnalistic  theory  lies 
midway  between  the  two  extremes  of  materialism 
and  pantheism.  Bnt,  while  dualism  is  right  as  to 
the  combination  in  man's  nature  of  the  animal  and 
the  spiritual,  it  settles  nothing  as  to  the  union  of 
those  two  elements.  On  this  point,  indeed,  the  6r. 
philosophers,  and  after  them  the  Gnostics,  indulge 
m  the  wildest  speculations.  Sense  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  tin,  and  the  body  is  viewed  as  in  itself 
evil,  seeing  it  originates  from  a  principle  opposed 
to  the  Divine  element  in  the  hnmaa  spint.  In 


contrast  to  this  the  Jewish  anthropology  as  em- 
bodied in  the  OT  taught  the  creation  of  man,  of 
his  body,  and  his  soul,  by  an  act  of  the  Divine 
will  (Gn  1"  [P]  2'  [J]).  Pre-existence  is  nowhere 
taught  in  the  OT,  Ps  139",  which  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  it,  being  siniply  a  poetic  de- 
scription of  growth  in  the  womb.  That  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era 
the  scriptural  doctrine  was  seriously  endangered 
from  the  side  of  speculative  philosophy,  is  clear 
from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  itself.  According  to 
Lang^en,  the  writer  does  no  more  than  dothe 
genuine  Jewish  doctrine  in  a  Gr.  dress,  thereby 
.establishing  it  with  a  pre<dsion  corresponding  to 
the  danger  it  had  to  meet;  but,  in  view  of  his 
position  with  regard  to  pre-existence  and  dualism, 
the  statement  requires  modification.  In  connexion 
with  the  latter  point  it  should  be  noted  that  if  in 
9",  influenced  by  the  Platonic  idea  diat  the  body 
is  the  soul's  prison,  the  author  means  that  the 
body  led  man  into  sin,  he  ascribes  this  in  another 
passage  to  the  envy  of  the  devil  (2^).  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  divergence  appears 
to  bo  that  he  was  trying  to  find  a  via  meeUa  be- 
tween philosophy  and  Scripture. 

Although  tne  work  is  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  Hellenism,  the  doctrine  of  creationism 
is  traceable  in  4  Mac.  (13),  where  God  is  spoken  of 
as  giving  their  souls  to  men.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  Enoch,  and  yet  trichotomy  is  taught  in 
at  least  one  passage  (67').  The  expressions  of 
Josephus  on  this  subject  are  vague  and  even  con- 
tradictory {Ant.  L  i.  2,  BJ  YU.  viiL  7).  His  de- 
scription of  the  soul  as  a  part  of  godhead  (juoipa 
Sew)  is  only  his  way  of  anirming  its  likeness  to 
God,  and  is  not  to  be  interpreted  pantheistically  ; 
it  is  evidently  used  to  emphasize  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  perishable  mat«rial  body  and  the  im- 
mortal soul.  He  is  at  one  with  Platonic  dualism 
in  maintaining  the  unsuitability  of  the  union  of 
spirit  and  matter  in  one  body,  and,  although  he 
nowhere  expressly  adopts  the  view  of  the  Essenes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  contemplates  a  bodily 
resurrection.  The  one  point  upon  wnich  he  is  clear 
is  that  there  is  a  oontmued  personal  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death. 

2.  Original  moral  condition  of  man, — ^According 
to  Gn  l'"^'-,  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
This  is  the  positive  foundation  on  whidi  the  later 
Jewish  theology  bases  its  view  about  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  hnman  race.  But,  although  the 
phrase  is  uniformly  referred  not  to  physical  form 
but  to  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  it  is  not 
always  understood  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 
According  to  Sirach,  man's  likeness  to  God  con- 
sists in  his  sovereignty  over  the  r^  of  creation, 
and  in  his  intellectual  endowments,  particularly 
in  the  power  to  discern  good  and  evir(17*-*).  In 
Wisdom  this  resemblance  is  seen  not  only  in  man's 
dominion  over  the  creatures  and  in  bis  moral 
direction  of  the  world  (9^-),  bnt  also  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  created  for  immortality  (^).  By 
Philo  the  Divine  image  in  man  is  conceived  as 
mediated  through  the  Logos.  The  reasonable 
soul  is  a  transcript  of  the  eternal  Word  {de  Plant. 
Noe,  6),  and  it  is  in  the  rational  element  or  roOt  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  Divine  image  {de  Mvnd.  Opif. 
23),  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  a  product,  not  of 
earth  bnt  of  heaven  {de  Plant.  Noe,  4).  Strangely 
enough,  Josephus  makes  no  allusion  to  the  subject. 

8.  The  immortality^  of  the  tout. — In  Wisdom  the 
idea  of  a  future  life  is  much  more  prominent  than 
in  the  earlier  OT  canonical  books.  The  old  vague 
delineations  of  Sheol,  and  intermediate  references 
to  the  realm  of  the  shadow  of  death,  no  longer 
suihce  for  the  cultured  Alexandrian.  Materialism 
is  met  by  a  dear  and  pointed  statement  of  the 
view  that  the  soul  is  immortal  (2"  8*).  The  writer 
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of  2  Mm.  adopts  the  game  standpoint  (G*  12^). 
And  if  in  both  books  stress  is  mainly  laid  upon 
the  fact  of  the  future  life  of  the  righteous  who 
were  apparently  destroyed  by  persecution,  this 
does  not  warrant  the  iiiference  that  the  writers 
deny  the  future  existence  of  the  wicked.  2  Mac 
7"  (cf.  Jn  5")  lends  no  support  to  this  view,  and 
the  reference  to  punishment  after  death  implies 
the  continued  existence  of  the  sinner  (12'*'-)- 

Apparently,  the  future  existence  of  the  wicked 
was  also  accepted  by  orthodox  Pal.  Jews.  The 
common  phrase  *  destruction  of  the  ungodly '  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  those  passages  in  OT 
and  Ai)ocryphal  books  which  have  in  view  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  By  the  're- 
moval '  of  the  godless  in  Enoch  1'  is  meant  their 
being  handed  over  to  the  place  of  punishment,  and 
not  their  annihilation ;  cf.  22",  which  speaks  of 
sinners  whose  '  souls  will  not  be  slain  on  the  day 
of  judgment.'  'There  are  degrees  of  su£fering  in 
Slieol.  The  worst  penalty  appears  to  be  "the 
slaying  of  the  soul,"  but  even  this  did  not  imply 
annihilation'  (Charles;  see  this  writer's  further 
notes  on  Enoch  99"  108*).  Even  in  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  which  says  that  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  ungodly  will  cause  them  to  he  <u  if  they 
had  not  been  created  (4**),  absolute  annihilation  is 
not  intended. 

In  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Sadducees  as 
summed  np  in  Ac  23»  (cf.  4',  Mt  22"*)  the  anthro- 
pological element  is  the  most  important.  Their 
denial  of  angels  was  of  little  consecjuence  compared 
with  their  denial  of  the  resurrection.  A  love  for 
Hellenistic  worldliness  had  rendered  attractive  to 
tliem  the  idea  that  this  life  is  complete  in  itself, 
that  death  is  no  mere  shadow  but  a  reality,  and 
that  a  resurrection  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Along 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  Sadducees 
naturally  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
'i'hcy  were  pure  materialists,  who  made  no  earnest 
attempt  to  reach  a  philosophy  of  the  nature  and 
life  of  the  human  spirit,  and  took  no  account  of 
the  Scripture  fact  that  the  separation  of  soul  and 
l)ody  is  the  punishment  of  sin.  At  the  opposite 
pule  from  the  Sadducean  doctrine  was  the  extreme 
H^iiritualism  of  the  Essenes,  who  denied  the  possi- 
bilit}'  of  a  resurrection,  but  believed  in  the  immor- 
tulity  of  the  soul.  They  accepted  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  lhat  the  human  soul  is  derived  from  the 
purest  enier,  and  that  its  connexion  with  the  body 
i»  accidental  and  necessarily  temporal.  Its  pre- 
existence  they  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  immortality  and  the  dualistic  opposition  between 
spirit  and  matter.  The  practical  effect  of  these 
views  was  seen  in  a  rigid  oodily  asceticism  and  in 
an  earnest  pursuit  of  moral  ideals.  Immortality 
and  the  resurrection  both  formed  part  of  the  creed 
of  the  Pharisees.  Josephus,  indeed,  says  they 
taught  the  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  the  good, 
and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  But,  so 
far  as  the  former  idea  is  concerned,  this  deviation 
is  really  more  one  of  form  than  of  snbstance,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  one  case  it  is 
asserted  that  the  material  frame  does  not  remain 
tlie  same,  while  in  the  other  it  is  held  that  every 
soul  has  its  own  particular  body.  It  is  quite  after 
the  manner  of  Josephus  to  make  a  Jewish  doctrine 
as  little  objectionable  as  possible  to  men  of  other 
races,  and  this  may  account  for  his  curious  con- 
fusion of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
with  the  widely  prevalent  pagan  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  The  idea  of  the  punish- 
ment oi  the  wicked  was  certainly  not  excluded 
from  the  dootrino  of  transmigration,  although  the 
resurrection  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  confined 
to  the  good.  It  was  conceived  only  as  a  resurrec- 
tion to  life,  in  which,  of  course,  the  lost  had  no 
part.    What  was  really  but  a  qualification  of  the 


resurrection  was  thus  transferred  to  the  resurreo- 
tion  itself,  and  Josephus  was  at  once  right  and 
wrong  in  limiting  the  resurrection  to  the  good, 
while  representing  the  wicked  as  delivered  up  to 
punishment.  Bat  in  general  it  is  true  of  this 
writer  that  he  has  no  decided  anthropological 
views  of  his  own,  and  that  his  pages  reflect  the 
most  diverse  opinions  upon  this  subject  current  in 
the  Palestinian  Judaism  of  his  time. 

4.  The  first  sin  and  its  consequences. — In  Sirach 
we  have  exactly  the  biblical  account  of  the  Fall : 
'Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  sin,  and 
through  her  we  all  die'  (25**);  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  general  opinion  among 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  two  centuries  prior  to  the 
Christian  era.  As  practical  reformers,  the  prophets 
did  not  concern  tnemselves  with  religious  meta- 
physics ;  but  during  an  epoch  when  the  Law  was 
the  one  subject  of  study  it  was  inevitable  that 
attention  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  problem 
which  a^tated  the  whole  ancient  world — that  of 
the  origin  of  evil.  And,  naturally,  the  narrative  in 
Gn  3  formed  the  starting-point  in  this  disoossion. 
Only  gradually  was  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
clearly  formulated.  In  Sir  8*  all  are  indeed  said 
to  be  worthy  of  punishment;  but  if  there  be 
transgressors  who  are  'a  deceivable  seed,'  those 
who  love  and  fear  the  Lord  are  'an  honourable 
plant'  (10'»).  The  writer  of  Wisdom  says,  'By 
the  envy  of  the  devil  death  entered  into  the 
world,  and  they  that  are  of  his  portion  make  trial 
thereof  (2-^).  This  speculative  treatment  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis  in  no  way  alters 
its  content.  The  language  clearly  implies  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  which,  however,  is  not 
conceived  as  inconsistent  with  a  certain  predis- 
position towards  good  (8"*).  That  this  goodness, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  any  case  not  absolute,  is 
shown  by  the  writer's  statement  that  apart  from 
Divine  aid  he  could  not  possess  wisdom  (8"'). 

In  Enoch  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is 
treated  as  the  source  of  a  radical  moral  and 
spiritual  transformation  in  man,  which  showed 
itself  in  his  instant  recognition  of  the  impropriety 
of  being  naked.  It  carried  death  with  it  also,  not 
as  a  pnnisliment  but  as  a  natural  oonsecjuence 
(69").  Although  Dillmann  would  read  this  into 
108",  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  book  knows  any- 
thing of  a  natural  bias  of  all  men  towards  eviL 
The  question  of  original  sin  is  scarcely  in  the  view 
of  the  writer,  whose  concern  is  rather  to  explain 
the  great  moral  difference  in  men.  This  he  attri- 
butes to  an  initial  difference  of  natural  disposition. 
Philo  treats  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  aJlegorically. 
Man  represents  the  spiritual,  woman  the  physical, 
side  of  our  being.  By  teaching  man  to  exchange 
the  celestial  for  the  terrestrial  life,  woman  was 
the  cause  of  the  first  sin  {de  Mund.  Opif.  63  ff.). 
Through  his  descent  into  a  sensible  body,  the  first 
man  caused  the  most  evil  consequences  to  his 
whole  posterity.  Sense  as  such  being  evil,  sin  is 
inborn  wiUi  human  nature  (c2e  Vita  Mosis,  iL  157). 
Josephus  {Ant.  U  L  2-4)  gives  a  sort  of  alle- 
gorizing version  of  the  biblical  account  of  the 
Fall.  By  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  our  first 
parents  attained  the  height  of  knowledge,  but 
it  proved  their  destruction.  Their  punisliment  La 
ma!de  to  consist  in  labour  and  adversity,  in  the 
swift  advance  of  old  age  and  the  near  prospect  of 
death.  Of  an  original  immortality  nothing  is  said. 
In  a  somewhat  embellished  account  of  the  Creation 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  takes  cognizance  of  Adam's 
sin,  and  represents  it  as  involving  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  with  other  attendant  penalties. 
But  it  goes  no  further.  It  declares  neither  that 
death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  nor  that  Adam's 
transgression  resulted  in  the  depravity  of  the 
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It  would  apipear,  then,  that  in  Jewish  post-exilio 
tradition  no  clear  views  had  been  formulated  on 
(he  subject  of  anthropology.  A  certain  degree  of 
latitude  prevailed  alike  as  regards  the  philosophical 
conception  of  the  constitution  of  man  and  the 
theological  position  as  to  the  original  condition 
of  onr  race.  In  particular,  no  doctrine  of  original 
(in  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  arrived  at.  With 
lome  exceptions,  however, — notably  that  of  Jose- 
phus, — the  recognized  necessity  of  death  was  con- 
nected with  the  fall  of  onr  first  parents.  Yet, 
curioasly  enough,  this  was  usually  considered  a 
distinct  gain,  uasmach  as  through  the  first  sin 
man  had  audaciously  possessed  himself  of  know- 
ledge divinely  prohibited.  In  other  words,  he  had 
sinned  to  bis  own  advantage.  So  that  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  Langen  points  out,  'pre-Christian  tra- 
dition agrees  rather  with  the  Prometheus  •  myth 
than  with  the  biblical  account'  {I.e.  p.  363). 

In  2  (4)  Esdras  we  meet  with  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  in  a  highly  developed  form.  Ahready 
in  the  angel  Uriel's  promise  to  teach  him  '  where- 
fore the  heart  is  wicked '  (4'),  the  writer  assumes 
that  the  question  will  interest  his  readers,  and  in 
several  passages  he  gives  to  it  a  distinct  and 
definite  answer.  The  sins  of  Israel  are  fruits  of 
the  first  fall  (3^).  So  also  in  4*>  it  ia  said,  'A 
grain  of  evil  seed  was  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam 
from  the  beginning,  and  how  much  wickedness 
hath  it  brought  forth  unto  this  time !  and  how 
much  shall  it  yet  bring  forth  until  the  time  of 
threshing  come  I '  As  in  our  nature  the  evil  far 
outweighs  the  good,  so  the  perishing  outnumber 
the  saved  (7**  ^  9").  In  view  of  the  pessimistic 
tone  of  the  writer,  it  would  not  be  sare  to  infer 
that  his  outlook  was  that  of  the  Judaism  of  the 

Seriod,  although  in  days  of  troublous  events  it  was 
oubtless  shared  by  many.  The  element  of  truth 
underlying  his  morbid  presentation  is  that  empha- 
sized by  our  Lord,  viz.  that  relatively  few  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.  This  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  strict  demands  of  OT  morality,  in  which 
the  writer  finds  a  point  of  contact  for  his  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  He  gives  dear  expression,  how- 
ever, to  what  was  only  obscurely  wrapped  up  in 
Jewish  tradition.  But  in  his  handling  of  this 
doctrine  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  abstract 
theory ;  he  approaches  the  problem  also  from  the 
practical  side.  With  the  deep  feeling  of  a  soul 
crushed  W  the  curse  of  sin  he  cries  out,  '  O  thou 
Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  for  though  it  was 
thou  that  sinned,  the  evil  is  not  fallen  on  thee 
alone,  but  upon  all  of  us  that  come  of  thee '  (7^). 
Althoufih  the  writer's  views  are  coloured  by  Chris- 
tian influence,  that  influence  is  only  a  renex  one. 
He  was  himself  no  Christian,  and  no  propagator 
of  Christianity.  His  work  is  essentially  Jewish, 
and  its  aim  is  to  revive  the  Jewish  hope.  Nothing 
is  further  from  his  intention  than  the  appropria- 
tion of  foreign  matter,  yet  it  was  inevitable  that 
expressions  forged  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
attending  the  early  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  should  have  appealed  to  his  susceptible 
spirit.  On  its  ansterer  side  Christianity  minis- 
tered to  his  gloomy  spiritual  tendency.  In  its 
milder  a8j>ect8  it  seems  to  have  awakened  no 
answering  echo  within  him.  What,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  impressed  him  was  its  delinea- 
tion of  the  race  as  sunk  in  universal  sinfulness 
and  exposed  to  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  of  the 
human  heart  as  naturally  wicked,  and  of  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  saved.  Yet  he  is 
so  far  from  denying  the  possibility  of  salvation 
that  he  even  specibes  what  is  necessary  in  order 
to  find  it,  viz.  works  and  faith  {tf  13*).  As  the 
thought  already  appears  in  6n  16',  there  is  no 
need  to  ascribe  the  expression  to  the  influence  of 
St.  James. 


5.  Free  will  and  foreordination. — The  OT  clearly 
affirms,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  doctrine  of  Divine 
providence  and  foreordination,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  All  the  later 
Jewish  writings  take  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  man's  moral  liberty.  According  to 
Wisdom,  tiod  is  found  of  such  as  seek  Him  in 
singleness  of  heart  (1'"-).  Wisdom  is  attainable 
by  him  who  loves  her  and  will  diligently  pursue 
her  ((S^  ").  '  For  her  true  beginning  is  desire 
of  discipline ;  and  the  care  for  discipline  is  love 
of  her ;  and  love  of  her  is  observance  of  her 
laws;  and  to  give  heed  to  her  laws  confirmeth 
incorruption ;  and  incormption  bringeth  near  unto 
God ;  so  then  desire  of  wisdom  promoteth  to  a 
kingdom '  (6"'-)-  Thus  along  the  entire  line  of 
the  soul's  moral  development  the  way  lies  open  to 
man.  Owing  to  innate  wickedness  (6"),  he  cannot 
tread  this  path  without  Divine  help  (8'') ;  but  for 
this  he  can  pray  (7^),  and  it  will  be  given  him  if  he 
shows  himself  worthy  of  it  (l"-})  <loM  not 
court  death  by  unrighteous  words  and  deeds 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  teaching  of 
Sirach.  The  Lord  'showed  men  good  and  evil' 
(IT'),  and  '  left  hiin  in  the  hand  of  his  own 
counsel'  (16").  'Before  man  is  life  and  death; 
and  whichsoever  he  liketh,  it  shall  be  given  him ' 
(15'^).  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  thns  affirming 
man's  power  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil, 
the  writer  stoutly  assails  the  contrary  opinion 
(IS'"-).  As  he  would  never  have  controverted  an 
unknown  theoir,  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
must  have  had  its  exponents  in  Jewish  circles. 
Free  will  in  man,  it  was  held,  could  not  consist 
with  God's  government  of  the  world.  Providence 
meant  predestination,  and  man  is  but  a  passive 
agent  in  the  hand  of  God.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  against  which  Ben  Sira  directs  his  polemic  ; 
and,  although  we  cannot  tell  with  what  Pal.  school 
he  was  specially  identified,  it  is  evident  that  during 
this  period  theological  questions  were  keenly  de- 
bated. In  view  of  the  full  recognition  of  human 
freedom,  and  in  opposition  to  Sadducean  rational- 
ism, special  stress  was  laid  in  some  quarters  upon 
the  heavenly  ordering  of  earthly  things,  "rhis 
thought  grudiially  came  to  be  expressed  under  the 
figure  of  a  heavenly  book  or  heavenly  tables,  in 
^\-hich  was  set  down  the  whole  course  of  events  aa 
these  would  unfold  themselves  in  actna^  histoiy. 
The  idea  of  a  book  of  life  is  not  foreign  to  the 
OT  (Ex  32",  Ps  69»),  but  it  was  more  freely 
employed  in  the  later  literature;  of.  e.g.  Enoon 
104^  108'  47*.  In  the  Book  of  Jnbilees  sins  are 
said  to  be  written  in  the  eternal  books  which  are 
before  the  Lord  (39") ;  while  Abraham  and  Levi 
are  written  down  as  just  in  the  tables  of  heaven 
(19*  3(P).  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Dn  10".  It 
corresponds  to  the  Platonic  world  of  Ideas  or 
Divine  world-plan,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
Jewish  expedient  for  retaining  the  old  doctrine  of 
Divine  providence  in  the  face  of  Hellenism.  Philo 
finds  the  distinctive  nature  of  man  and  the  most 
direct  consequence  of  his  likeness  to  God  in  the 
faculty  of  self-determination.  The  moral  liberty 
belonging  to  the  rational  element  in  man  is  the 
very  condition  of  virtue.  By  a  spontaneous  act  of 
will  man  can  choose  to  practise  good  or  evil,  and 
so  arrive  at  honour  or  condemnation.  His  destiny 
is  thus  in  his  own  hands.  According  to  Josephii.s, 
the  chief  dill'erence  between  the  three  leading 
Jewish  sects  was  connected  with  the  question  of 
human  freedom ;  but,  except  as  adherents  of  one 
or  other  of  these,  men  seem  to  have  troubled 
themselves  little  about  the  relation  to  each  other 
of  the  two  factors  of  human  liberty  and  Divine 
prearrangenient.  The  peculiar  use  of  elimpftitni 
for  Beit  atlbrds  an  example  of  Josephus'  liking  for 
Hellenistic  terms  as  a  medium  for  the  expression 
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of  Jewish  ideas  {Ant.  Xin.  t.  9,  zvm.  L  3 ;  BJ  n. 

iu.  1). 

6.  Ethics. — In  the  sphere  of  morals  the  vital 
question  must  ever  be,  What  is  sin,  and  what  is 
virtue?  According  to  OT  ideas,  sin  consists  in 
deviation  from  the  law  of  God,  and  virtue  in  the 
observance  of  that  law.  But  for  the  most  part 
tlie  OT  is  content  with  laying  down  general  prin- 
ciples, leaving  men  to  apply  these  to  their  own 
special  circumstances  in  accordance  with  their 
individual  judgment.  In  post-ezilic  Judaism  we 
meet  with  two  marked  developments  ditl'ering  on 
opposite  sides  from  the  OT  position.  The  one  is 
that  of  Pharisaism,  according  to  which  the  main 
element  in  morality  is  the  literal  observance  of 
positive  precepts  ;  the  other  is  that  identified  with 
the  Alexandrian  school,  according  to  which  the 
principal  importance  is  attached,  not  to  the  out- 
ward act  itself  but  to  the  sentiment  inspiring  it. 

(1)  Palestinian  Jews  based  their  ethical  system 
on  ute  Mosaic  law,  which  is  not  a  philosophy  but 
a  revelation.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  general 
conditions  of  moral  existence  as  such,  but  with 
the  particular  conditions  that  obtained  in  Israel. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  scribes  were  not  philo- 
sophers ;  they  were  interpreters  of  the  saored  Law. 
For  Ezra  and  his  coadjutors  this  formed  the  unique 
standard,  not  only  of  religion  and  morals  but  also 
of  economics  and  politics.  Every  department  of 
life  was  regulated  by  it.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  the  ceremonial  and  the  niurul ;  Sabbath 
observance  and  rules  about  food  were  enjoined  by 
the  same  law  that  commanded  the  love  of  God  and 
just  dealing  towards  men.  National  law  and  not 
conscience  was  the  recognized  norm  of  morality, 
which  thus  became  synonymous  with  jurispru- 
dence. In  point  of  fact,  the  practice  of  well  doing 
was  often  dictated  by  the  love  of  good  for  its  own 
sake  (To  4'"-,  Sir  4*  etc.),  but  in  theory  morality 
was  simply  a  matter  of  mechanical  obedience  to 
legalistic  prescriptions.  This  conception  of  ethics 
led  to  the  Law  being  developed  in  quite  a  wrong 
direction.  Every  biblical  commandment  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  network  of  petty  regulations.  No 
•  allowance  was  made  for  changing  circumstances ; 
full  obedience  to  the  Law  in  all  its  particulars  was 
inexorably  demanded  of  every  Jew.  To  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Written  Law  were  added  those  of  the 
Halakha  or  Traditional  Law,  which  was  handed 
down  as  a  sacred  trust  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  ultimately  embodied  in  the  Talmud.  It 
took  centuries  for  the  Oral  Law  to  reach  its  com- 
pleted form,  but  its  birth  dates  from  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  An 
attempt  was  thns  made  to  bring  everr  conceivable 
case  within  the  scope  of  the  Law,  ana  with  merci- 
less logic  to  regulate  the  whole  of  human  conduct 
by  strict  rule  of  thumh.  Legal  details  were  multi- 
plied until  religion  became  a  trade,  and  life  an 
intolerable  burden.  Men  were  reduced  to  moral 
automatons.  The  voice  of  conscience  was  stifled ; 
the  living  power  of  the  Divine  word  was  neutral- 
ized and  smothered  beneath  a  mass  of  external 
rules.  Hence  our  Lord's  accusation  against  the 
Pharisees,  that  by  their  traditions  they  made  void 
the  Law.  Not  that  in  Palestinian  ethics  the  inner 
motive  was  absolutely  disregarded.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  period  recommends  the  practice  of  the 
Law  out  of  respect  to  God  who  gave  it  (To  1"  i"- 
etc.) ;  and,  from  the  efforts  made  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury A.D.  to  crush  out  the  modified  spiritualism 
reprenented  by  Sirach  and  the  school  of  Gamaliel 
and  Hillel,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
Pharisaic  affirmation  of  the  merit  of  works  met 
witti  considerable  opposition  at  an  earlier  date. 
Liberalism  disappeared  only  when  the  observance 
of  the  Ceremonial  Law  became  the  one  safeguard 
of  Israel's  nationality.   Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 


extemalism  held  the  field,  and  that  more  and 
more,  as  the  one  thing  needful. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  legalistic  Judaism  is 
furnished  in  connexion  with  t)ie  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  320'').  No  fewer  than 
39  species  of  servile  work  are  forbidden  on  that 
day,  and  each  of  these  includes  numerous  par- 
ticulars. To  observe  scrupulously  the  prescribed 
rules  about  food  b  viewed  as  morally  meritorious 
(Dn  2^-,  Jth  8*  etc).  From  the  days  of  Noah 
downwards,  the  eating  of  blood  seems  to  have 
been  considered  criminal.  In  Enoch  4*  the  giants 
are  depicted  as  dreadful  cannibals  because  guilty 
of  this  enormity.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  also 
attaches  much  importance  to  this  prohibition. 
'  Eat  no  blood  whatever  .  .  .  that  thou  mayest  be 
preserved  from  all  evil '  (21«-  "'•).  This  appears  to 
be  a  superstitious  gloss  upon  the  biblical  statement, 
'the  blood  is  the  life'  (Lv  17").  At  all  events, 
it  shows  us  that  an  ethical  significance  was  given 
to  mere  externalities  having  none.  Almsgivmg  is 
represented  as  purging  away  all  sin  (To  12*  14"). 
Tliis  error  as  to  tlie  value  of  good  works  passed 
over  into  Chiistianity  with  Jewish  Christians,  and 
formed  the  subject  ol  St.  Paul's  great  controversy. 
In  the  special  religious  conditions  of  the  Jews  this 
mechanical  and  minute  system  of  ethics  was  per- 
haps inevitable.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  religious 
history  that  all  written  tradition  gives  rise  to  an 
oral  tradition,  and  tliat  the  latter  always  claims 
to  dominate  conscience ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
where,  as  in  Mosaism,  written  tradition  is  at  once 
a  religion  and  a  revelation  (Nicolas,  Des  Doctrines 
Beligteuses  des  Juifs,  p.  381).  Church  history 
shows  that  even  (official)  Christianity  has  not 
always  refrained  from  lording  it  over  the  con- 
science in  matters  of  detail  not  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  Divine  commandments.  Closely 
connected  with  the  value  attached  to  good  works 
was  the  exclusivcness  which  distinguished  the  Pal. 
Jews  of  this  period.  It  was  no  longer  their  birth 
only  that  marked  them  off  from  other  nations ;  in 
■virtue  of  their  observance  of  the  Law  they  ooou- 
pied  a  position  of  superiority  over  *  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles'  (Gal  2>*).  The  strength  of  this  feelmg 
is  reflected  in  the  jealousy  aftorwards  shown  by 
Jewish  Christians  towards  their  brethren  of  pagan 
extraction,  and  in  the  demand  that  all  such  should 
at  least  perform  the  obligations  of  proselytes.  The 
misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  on  the  part 
of  orthodox  Judaism  led  naturally  to  a  wrong  view 
regarding  absolution  from  sin.  In  this  connexion 
there  was  apparently  no  thought  of  a  moral  re- 
newal of  the  heart.  To  judge  from  the  attitude  of 
lator  Rabbinism,  it  was  all  a  question  of  calcula- 
tion. Sin  could  be  atoned  for  by  counterbalancing 
good  works ;  and  if  a  man's  good  deeds  exceeded 
his  evU  deeds,  then  he  was  both  morally  good,  and 
would  stand  in  the  judgment.  But  evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  in  the  Judaism  of  the  period  room 
was  found  for  the  conception  that  a  som  may  reach 
a  point  in  sin  which  constitntes  a  state  of  moral 
bani^ment  from  God.  According  to  Jubilees 
(26*- "),  Esau  committed  '  a  sin  nnto  death '  in  re- 
nouncing the  yoke  of  his  brother,  while  2  (4) 
7^  speaks  of  '  works  that  bring  death,'  ie.  for 
which,  on  earth  at  least,  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

With  regard  to  retribution,  the  Pal.  Apociypha 
strongly  maintain  that  a  holy  life  wul  brmg 
happiness,  and  that  the  wickeid  wUl  meet  with 
misfortune  and  pumshraent  (Sir  35"  28').  The 
writers  mostly  confine  their  view  to  the  present 
life.  Tobit  joins  with  Sirach  in  laying  great  strest 
on  almsgiving  as  a  means  of  securing  the  Divine 
favour,  but  only,  it  would  seem,  with  reference  to 
this  life  ;  though  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  death 
as  more  profitable  for  him  than  life,  and  desires  to 
be  released  from  distress  that  he  may  '  go  to  the 
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everlasting  place'  (3*).  Futnie  retribotion,  how- 
ever, is  a&o  taaglit  (Jth  W,  2  Mu  V*,  2  (4)  Eb 

(2)  The  moral  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
reflect  a  diderent  and,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
more  scriptural  atmosphere.  Moral  worth  is  de- 
termined, not  hy  the  measure  of  obedience  to 
jKMitive  prescription  but  by  the  inner  purpose  of 
the  heart.  The  spirit  of  the  Law  is  not  subordi- 
nated to  the  letter.  Morality  is  a  qnalitT  of  soul 
(Wis  1'  6>°),  and  has  its  roots  in  fellowsnip^  with 
God  (15*).  Wisdom,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
four  cardinal  (Platonic)  virtues — soberness,  under- 
standing, righteousness,  and  courage  (8^) — corre- 
sponds somewhat  strikingly  to  what  St^  Paul  desig- 
nates faith.  '  To  be  acq  uamted  with  thee  is  perfect 
righteousness,  and  to  know  thy  dominion  is  the  root 
of  immortality'  (16*).  According  to  Fhilo,  religions 
reverence  is  uie  source  of  virtue,  and  the  perfect 
law  is  the  disinterested  lore  of  the  good  for  its  own 
sake. 

Bat,  if  the  Alexandrian  ethics  coincides  with  OT 
teaching  in  the  place  which  it  assigns  to  the  heart's 
intention,  it  deviates  from  the  scriptural  position 
in  virtually  setting  aside  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  In  Wisdom  sacrifice  is  mentioned  only  inci- 
dentally, while  stress  is  laid  upon  tiie  importance 
of  prayer  (16*"),  and  upon  the  word  of  God  as  the 
true  nourishment  of  the  soul  (16").  Philo  expressly 
teaches  that  God  takes  no  pleasure  in  sacrifices, 
but  is  pleased  only  with  purity  of  heart  {de  Victim. 
Offer.  3).  The  virtuous  soul  is  His  temple,  and  its 
homage  the  true  ofiering.  So  far  he  may  be  said 
to  anticipate  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  in 
opposing  the  mechanical  morality  of  the  Pal. 
sc-hools  the  Alexandrians  fell  into  an  unhealthy 
spiritualism.  The  writer  of  Wisdom  shows  a  dis- 
tinct leaning  towards  asceticism.  In  his  view  the 
body  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  upon  which  it  acts 
as  a  heavy  drag  (9"),  and  celibacy  is  better  than 
^he  anxious  lot  of  him  whose  children  are  only  too 
tikely  to  be  given  to  wickedness  (3"*  4').  Philo 
goes  still  farther,  and  allegorioally  reduces  all  the 
poiiitive  precepte  of  the  OT  to  the  one  idea  of  over- 
coming sense  by  the  life  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  wise  man  to  loosen  the  bonds  that  bind 
the  spirit  to  the  material  frame  in  which  it  is  im- 
prisoned (de  Migrat.  Abr.  1).  Although  the  afmli- 
cation  of  this  general  principle  frequently  coincides 
with  OT  precepts,  it  amounts  to  a  rejection  of  the 
positive  teaching  of  revelation.  That  there  is  no 
rundaniental  agreement  is  shown  by  the  difierence 
between  the  Philonic  and  OT  conceptions  of  sin. 
According  to  OT  revelation,  the  sinner's  restora- 
tion may  De  effected  by  his  penitent  return  to  Grod : 
in  Philo's  system  there  is  no  healing  for  the  son! 
that  has  deliberately  sinned.  Neither  does  the 
Alexandrian  theosopnist  acknowledge  any  degrees 
of  heinousness  in  sm,  seeing  that  he  attaches  no 
importance  to  the  outward  act,  but  takes  account 
only  of  the  freedom  and  decision  with  which  the 
sin  is  committed.  This  writer's  ascetic  bias  is  so 
far  corrected  by  his  declaration  that  the  care  of 
the  soul  and  devotion  to  God  should  not  render 
as  oblivious  to  oar  duties  towards  our  fellow-men 
{de  Deeal.  22). 

In  contrast  to  the  Palestinians,  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  applied  the  idea  of  retribution  to  the  future  as 
well  as  to  the  present  life.  Wisdom  clearly  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments 
(3"'-).  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  expressly  men- 
tioned (S'-").  "rhe  terrors  of  an  evu  conscience 
and  the  thought  of  future  condemnation  are  jointly 
set  forth  in  17''.  In  19*  the  hardening  of  Phar8M)h  s 
heart  is  represented  as  a  necessary  doom,  quite 
after  the  analog  of  the  Greek  Nemesis. 

Another  distinctive  note  of  the  Alexandrian 
ethics  is  its  aniversalistic  tendency.    According  to 


Wisdom  the  peculiar  advanta^  of  the  Jew  con- 
sists, not  in  his  birth  but  in  his  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Pagans  are  sianers,  not  because 
they  are  not  of  Abraham's  race  bat  because  they 
are  without  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (1^). 
It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  idolatry  is  regarded 
as  the  source  of  evil  and  the  corruption  of  life 
(14").  Philo  departs  even  more  emphatically  than 
Wisdom  from  the  Jewish  particularism  taught  in 
Palestine.  All  men  are  brethren,  similarly  organ- 
ized and  endowed ;  before  all  is  set  the  same  task 
of  emancipating  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of  the 
body.  Slavery  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  virtue 
consists  in  obeying  the  voice  of  conscience.  It  is 
the  mission  of  the  Israelites  to  be  the  priests  and 
prophets  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  herein  lies 
their  privilege.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
momentous  task  they  must  have  a  true  spiritual 
understanding  of  their  Law,  ».e.  they  must  become 
philosophers.  This  extreme  spiritualism  was  due 
partly  to  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  and 
partly  to  the  distance  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
from  Palestine.  Equally  shut  off  from  contact 
with  the  schools  of  the  home  land,  and  from  tiM 
observance  of  the  Ceremonial  Law,  they  soon  ideal- 
ized their  religion. 

7.  Christian  doctrine  gave  final  shape  and  pre- 
cision to  the  Jewish  anthropology,  and  threw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  obscurities  of  a  period  un- 
rivalled for  religious  wavering  and  confusioii.  To 
many  things  in  the  current  theological  teaching 
Christ  gave  His  assent ;  with  regara  to  others  He 
set  men  upon  the  right  track ;  others  still  He  re- 
jected or  supplanted  by  positive  doctrine  of  a 
contrary  character.  To  a  large  extent  this  was 
done  through  the  use  of  well-known  ideas  and 
expressions.  The  words  of  Jesus  with  reference  to 
unpardonable  sin  (Mt  12^  || ;  cf.  1  Jn  5»",  He  6«') 
probably  reflect  a  phraseology  familiar  to  the 
Judaism  of  the  age.  A  propos  of  this  example, 
Langen  suggestively  remarks  that  the  key  to 
many  theological  difficulties  of  NT  passages  lies 
in  approaching  them  from  the  standpoint  of  tbeir 
historical  connexion  (Judenthum,  p.  381).  With- 
out essentially  altering  its  content.  Christian  doc- 
trine introduces  light  and  definiteneas  into  the  well- 
nigh  chaotic  mass  of  religions  thought  and  theory 
which  represented  the  aoonmulation  of  oentnriea. 
As  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  distinguishes  betwem 
soul  and  spirit  without  embracing  Plato's  doctrine 
of  trichotomy,  and  rejects  the  Pythagorean  view 
of  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body.  It  teaohes, 
further,  that  there  is  a  personal  future  life  foi 
man,  a  resurrection  to  life,  but  also  to  judgment. 
In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  we  have  the  foots  of  redemp- 
tion joined  on  to  the  teaching  of  the  opening 
chapters  of  Genesis,  and  raised  to  a  definite  system. 
Sin,  death,  and  grace  appear  in  their  true  signifi- 
cance and  connexion.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  loftiest  ideal  towards  which  to  strive  in  our 
moral  and  spiritaal  growth  and  development,  and 
on  the  other  the  Almighty  will  working  from 
eternity  towards  the  fulfilment  of  His  purposes 
(Ro  8).  While  not  showing  how  the  two  doctrines 
can  be  held  in  combination  without  neutralizing 
each  other,  it  teaches  both  free  will  and  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  Finally,  Christian  ethics  neither 
ignores  the  motive  inspiring  conduct,  nor  minimizes 
the  importance  of  the  external  act.  It  teaches 
that,  while  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is  deter- 
mined by  the  inner  motive,  its  outward  manifesta- 
tion is  also  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  (Mk  14*). 

V.  Thk  Messianic  Hope.— 1.  Meaning  of  the 
expression.  —  The  word  Messiah  (Heb.  oVi?,  6r. 
Xpiirrds)  means  'anointed,'  and  is  nsed  most  fre- 
quently in  OT  of  the  theocratic  king  of  Israel 
(1  S  1^  etc.),  but  with  a  special  signiticance  M-hen 
applied  to  David  and  his  descendants  (Ps  18" 
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SO'"-)-  In  Dn  9"  the  reference  is  apparentilj  to 
Cyrus  [cf.  Is  45').  The  title  does  not  occnr  either 
in  the  Apocrypha  or  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature 
written  daring  the  last  centary  and  a  half  B.C. 
In  the  latter  especially  there  are  nndonbtedly 
Messianic  passages,  but  the  style  of  composition 
lent  itself  most  naturally  to  the  use  of  the  sym- 
bolical. The  earliest  extant  instance  of  its  dis- 
tinctive use  as  a  technical  form  is  found  in  the 
anti  -  Saddnoean  Psalms  of  Solomon  (17"  18*-'), 
composed  e.  140  B.c.  It  may  be  noted  here  also 
that  the  expression  'Messiamo  hope'  is  not  free 
from  a  certain  ambiguity,  seeing  tnat  under  this 
title  are  frequently  comprdiended  two  things 
which  should  De  carefully  distinguished,  viz.  the 
expectation  of  the  Messianic  era,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messianic  king.  In  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Messianic  idea  in  Israel  it  is  necessary 
4o  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  many  Prophetic  and 
Apocalyptic  writers  who  look  forward  confidently 
to  a  f;iurioas  future  for  the  nation  entertain  no 
<xpectation  of  a  personal  Messiah.  The  Jews 
iherished  a  strong  belief  in  the  restoration  of  their 
t  ational  prestige  as  Jehovah's  chosen  people.  After 
purifying  the  nation  by  discipline,  He  would  bestow 
upon  them  all  that  heart  could  wish.  This  faith, 
already  preached  by  tlie  prophets  of  the  8th  cent. 
B.C.,  they  firmly  held  apart  from  and  prior  to  the 
notion  of  a  unique  personal  deliverer  in  the  form 
of  the  Messiah.  In  certain  sections  of  Judaism 
also,  and  at  certain  periods,  when  the  latter  ex- 
pectation grew  dim,  the  wider  hope  was  never 
relinquished. 

2.  The  OTporition. — ^The  prophets  AmoSj  Hosea, 
and  Joel  give  dear  expression  to  Messianic  hQpes 
for  Israel  and  Judah,  but  say  nothing  of  a  personal 
Messiah.  What  they  predict  is  the  revived  glory 
of  the  Davidio  house  (Am  9"'0  and  the  return  of 
the  children  of  Israel  (Hos  8*).  Nor  does  Zeph- 
aniah,  in  depicting  the  happy  future  that  shall 
follow  the  Divine  judgment  on  Israel  and  the 
nations  (S**'"),  introduce  at  all  the  figure  of  Messiah. 
Jeremiah  announces  the  coming  of  a  king  of  David's 
line,  but  seems  to  think  of  a  succession  of  them 
{n»  22«  33"-")  ;  and  Obadiah  (y.>)  speaks  of  a 
plurality  of  savionn  on  Mount  Zion.  The  same 
thought  appears  to  be  implied  in  Ezk  43''  45"-, 
and  elsewhere  this  prophet  idealizes  the  reign  of 
David,  referring  to  him  as  the  'shepherd '  of  Israel 
and  'their  prince  for  ever.'  In  Isaiah,  Micah, 
and  Zechariah  we  meet  with  a  great  advance  in 
the  development  of  Messianic  expectation.  These 
prophets  do  not  confine  the  blessing  to  their  own 
nation,  and  dearlv  bring  forward  the  person  of  a 
particular  descendant  of  David  (Is  7'^><  9«-,  Mic 
6"-,  Zee  9*  14»).  The  terms  in  which  this  king  is 
described  perfectly  fit  the  character  of  the  Messiah 
as  that  came  to  be  recognized  in  Jewish  theology. 

3.  The  Messianic  idea  in  the  Apocrypha. — While 
confidently  predicting  better  times  for  Israel,  the 
Apocrypha  afford  but  few  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  Baruch, 
Tobit,  and  Sirach  may  be  noticed  first  as  falling 
within  the  period  between  the  cessation  of  pro- 
phecy and  the  commencement  of  the  Maccabee 
revival.  Baruch  comforts  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  nation  by  the  assurance  of  the  destruction 
of  their  enemies,  and  of  the  return  of  their  pro- 
sperity as  a  united  people  '  gathered  together  by 
the  word  of  the  Holy  One^(4''""  ).  There  is  no 
Mediator  known  to  baruch  as  accomplishing  all 
this.  Many  of  the  Fathers  pointed  to  another 
passage  (S"*"-)  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Incarnation; 
but  the  words  'afterward  did  she  (AV  'he')  ap- 
pear upon  earth,  and  was  conversant  with  men' 
are  more  properly  regarded  as  a  personification  of 
Wisdom.  Tobit  8  point  of  view  is  somewhat  dif- 
lareiit.   He  predicts  the  same  happiness  for  Israel, 


and  a  return  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  le-establish 
with  great  pomp  the  worship  of  the  Lord  God. 
But  he  speaKS  of  no  vengeance  to  be  wreaked  on 
their  enemies,  over  whom  they  are  rather  to  ob- 
tain a  glorious  triumph  in  the  shape  of  their  con- 
version to  Judaism  (IS*-  '•*•).  Ben  Sira  knows 
no  more  of  a  personal  Messiah  than  either  Baruch 
or  Tobit.  The  idea  of  a  glorious  future  is  present 
to  his  mind,  although  he  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  with  great  sobriety.  He  recalls  the  pro- 
mises made  by  God  to  Abraham  and  to  David 
(44"  45»  47"),  and  looks  for  the  return  of  the 
scattered  Jews,  for  the  punishment  of  their  op- 
pressors {Sff"-),  and  for  the  breaking  of  'the 
sceptres  of  the  unrighteous'  (35'").  In  spite  of  a 
dim  Messianic  expectation  in  44-^  that  is'  in  no 
special  way  connected  with  an  individoal  Messiah, 
his  real  interest  is  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Israel- 
itish  people.  '  The  days  of  Israel,  he  says,  '  are 
innumerable '  (37"),  and  '  their  glory' shall  not  be 
blotted  out'  (44").  The  only  other  passage  we 
need  refer  to  is  one  which  is  generally  thought  to 
be  of  later  origin  on  account  of  the  great  contrast 
it  bears  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  book,  viz. 
4gii«.  This  passage,  which  recalls  the  closing  lines 
of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  speaks  of  Elijah  re- 
turning at  the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, and  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  imply 
that  the  author  had  hopes  of  living  to  see  it  alL 
But  the  Gr.  text  is  obscure,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
safe  to  conclude  that  he  speaks  of  a  future  life. 

'  From  the  little  and  in  part  doubtful  evidence 
that  remains  to  us,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
period  between  the  Captivity  and  the  rise  of  the 
Maccabees  the  Messianic  hope  resolved  itself  into 
vague  anticipations  of  a  glorious  and  happy  future, 
in  which  the  presence  of  God  would  be  more  mani- 
fest, but  of  which  a  Messiah  would  fonn  no  essen- 
tial feature '  (Drummond,  Jewish  Metiiah,  p.  199). 
This  is  exactly  the  position  of  those  modem  Jews 
who  say  the  Messiah  is  not  a  peiBcm,  but  an 
epoch. 

In  1  Mac.  three  passages  have  been  singled  out 
for  discussion  in  this  connexion  : — (1)  '  David  for 
being  merciful  inherited  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
for  ever  and  ever '  (2*^).  These  words  are  put  into 
the  lips  of  Mattathia^  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
writer,  without  ascribing  this  expectation  to  the 
priest  of  Modin,  contemplated  the  restoration  of 
the  Davidic  kingdom  through  the  appearance  of 
the  Messiah.  (2)  '  They  pulled  down  the  (dese- 
crat«l)  altar,  and  laid  up  the  stones  in  the  moun- 
tain of  the  house  in  a  convenient  place,  until  there 
should  come  a  prophet  to  give  an  answer  concern- 
ing them '  (4").  "There  is  here  certainly  no  specific 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  (3)  'The  .Tews  and 
priests  were  well  pleased  that  Simon  should  be 
their  leader  and  high  priest  for  ever,  until  there 
should  arise  a  faithful  prophet '  (14").  Although 
the  absence  of  the  article  makes  it  ditficult  to 
identify  the  '  prophet '  in  question  with  the  Mes- 
siah, '  the  allusion  may  still  fairly  be  regarded  as 
Messianic  in  the  general  sense  that  the  expected 
"  faitliful  prophet"  first  appeared  in  Christ' 
(Canib.  Bible,  ad  loc.).  In  2  Mac.  there  is  only 
one  passage  of  Messianic  import — '  In  God  have 
we  hope,  that  he  will  quickly  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  gather  us  together  out  of  all  the  earth  into 
the  holy  place '  (-2").  The  use  of  '  quickly '  seems 
to  imply  the  expectation  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  There  is  notliing 
in  Judith  beyond  the  mention  of  '  the  Day  oi 
Judgment,'  when  the  Lord  Almighty  will  take 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  Israel  (16"). 

In  the  Alexandrian  Wisdom  of  Solomon  likewise 
we  meet  with  little  that  can  claim  to  be  directly 
Messianic.  'We  have  the  same  belief  expressed  as 
to  the  punishment  of  the  enemies  of  God's  peoplOi 
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and  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  a  position  of 
supremacy,  but  all  in  very  general  terms  (3'  6). 
There  is  just  one  passage — which  has  been 
often  reckoned  to  oe  Messianic.  It  describes  the 
snffering  of  the  righteoos  at  the  hands  of  the 
ungodly,  here  and  there  in  such  langu^e  as 
makes  it  very  natural  to  interpret  it  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Most  probably,  however,  it  is  Israel  as  a 
nation  that  is  spoken  of  here ;  and  many  of  the 
expressions  are  to  be  applied  rather  to  the  present 
than  to  the  future.  In  16'''  and  other  passages 
Israel  is  called  i  SUtuos.  Besides,  some  of  the 
things  said  scarcely  admit  of  Messianic  applica- 
tion, e.ff. '  Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous  man,' 
'  He  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold,'  '  We 
were  accounted  of  him  as  base  metal.'  These 
expressions  all  point  to  national  enmities.  More- 
over, the  next  chapter  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
righteous  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  inconceivable 
timt,  had  the  hope  of  a  Messiah  been  clear  to  his 
own  mind,  this  writer  would  not  have  brought  it 
forward  in  an  unmistakable  way  in  his  references 
tu  the  glorious  kingdom  awaiting  the  godly  (5"). 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  conceded  to  Ewald 
that  '  this  work  should,  ...  in  consideration  of 
its  central  idea  and  ultimate  purpose,  be  reckoned 
among  the  Messianic  productions'  (Silt,  v.  p. 
484). 

With  the  exception  of  the  material  supplied  by 
2  (4)  Esdras,  which  is  dealt  with  below,  this  sums 
up  what  the  Apocrypha  contain  with  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah ;  and  certainly  it  is 
impossible  to  claim  anvthing  in  the  way  of  de- 
velopment here.  Indeed, '  ia  the  poet-Eziliaii  time 
the  limitation  of  Messianic  apprehension  to  01^ 
forms  becomes  again  much  greater  than  with 
Jeremiah  and  Dentero-Isaiah'  (Riehm,  Meuianic 
Prophecy,  p.  231). 

4.  Trant/ormati«n  of  Mtnianie  hopes  into  Apoca- 
lyptic ideas.— hi  the  poet-exilic  penod  the  ancient 
Messianic  promises  gradually  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
The  ^/weo/^tic  presentation  of  the  Messiah-hope 
appears  for  the  nrst  time  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
which  seems  to  have  formed  the  model  of  most  of 
the  subsequent  literature  bearing  this  name.  The 
work  dates  from  the  Maccabeean  struggle  against 
(he  tyrannical  attempt  of  Antiochns  Epipnanes 
(the  '  little  hum '  of  ch.  7)  to  suppress  Judiaism  by 
force.  Its  aim  is  to  revive  the  courage  of  the 
Jewish  people.  This  it  seeks  to  do  by  pointing 
them  to  the  splendid  example  of  religious  con- 
stancy set  by  the  heroes  of  a  lormer  age  (1-6),  and 
to  the  glorious  destiny  awaiting  them  m  the  future 
(7-12).  It  deals  with  the  restoration  of  Israel,  and 
the  victorious  establishment  of  the  worship  of  J" 
nnder  a  Davidio  prince,  but  with  a  wealth  oi  detail 
that  is  new,  and  with  a  reference  of  the  facts  to 
the  history  of  the  four  great  nations  which  in 
Kuccession  ruled  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  represented  as  the  fifth  and  last  monarchy 
(2**'-),  the  final  consummation  of  the  Divine  pnr- 
IKMes  to  which  the  whole  series  of  revolutions, 
political  and  religious,  consecutively  lead  up.  It 
will  be  preceded  by  the  Abomination  of  Desolation 
(gs7 12"),  the  culminating  point  in  the  career  of  the 
transgressors  (8").  This  will  continue  for  a  fixed 
period,  and  then  the  last  and  vilest  of  the  heathen 
powers  will  be  crushed  by  the  special  interposition 
of  the  Most  High,  who  will  transfer  the  dominion 
to  His  saints  (7").  The  glorious  deliverance  will 
be  signalized  by  a  partial  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
of  whom  some  shall  rise  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  (12'-').  So 
shall  be  inaugurated  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  which 
shall  extend  to  all  nations  and  never  be  destroyed 
(7").  Some  think  there  is  here  no  trace  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  the  person  in  human  form  who 
appears  in  the  vision  of  Dn  7  is  merely  the  per- 


sonification of  Israel,  as  the  four  animals  are 
the  personification  of  the  four  empires ;  but  the 
majority  of  scholars  ascribe  to  him  a  supernatural 
character  (cf.  article  Son  of  Man  in  vol.  iv. 
p.  683  f . ).  In  any  case,  the  Messianic  idea  ap- 
pears here  in  a  more  precise  form  than  In  Siraoh. 
Instead  of  vague  predictions  of  a  prosperous 
future,  there  is  a  definite  date  assigned  to  the 
downfall  of  Israel's  enemies,  and  to  the  assump- 
tion by  the  chosen  people  of  universal  dominion. 
Those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  persecution  will 
not  be  without  their  reward  ;  they  will  be  raised 
up  to  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  era. 

Subsequent  Apocalyptic  writers  follow  the  Book 
of  Daniel  in  connecting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
with  the  general  development  of  human  history, 
although  wey  differ  from  it  and  from  one  another 
in  their  mode  bf  mapping  it  out.  Sometimes  it  is 
divided  simply  into  the  period  preceding  and  that 
following  the  Messiah's  coming ;  sometimes  into 
three  periods  of  1000  years.  The  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (Levi  17  f.)  speak  of  seven 
weeks,  Enoch  of  ten  weeks,  and  the  Sibylline  Or. 
(2")  of  ten  generations.  Other  books,  however, 
represent  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent  as 
known  only  to  God  (2  Es  0^'-).  Already  in  Daniel 
the  enemies  of  God's  chosen  people  are  supported 
by  the  rebel  angels  (10*^-  12'),  and  in  the  later 
literature  their  last  and  greatest  enemy  is  repre- 
sented, not  only  as  a  pagan  king  but  as  the  pnnce 
of  demons,  leading  all  tlie  hosts  of  evil  against  the 
Messiah.  Some  other  notable  developments  occur, 
such  as  the  prepai-ation  of  the  way  of  the  Lord  by 
the  reappearance  not  only  of  Elijah  as  in  Malachi, 
but  also  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah ;  the 
dating  in  mystical  numbers  of  the  main  events 
that  usher  in  the  Messianic  era ;  a  resurrection 
of  the  just  (qualifying  Dn  12^ ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVUI. 
iv.  3,  BJ  VIII.  i.  4) ;  the  giving  of  a  new  law  for 
the  whole  world  (Sib.  Or.  S''^) ;  and  the  mil- 
lennium, or  reign  of  the  Messiah  on  earth  for  1000 
years.  These  elements  sutticiently  distinguish  the 
apocalypses  from  the  ancient  Heb.  prophecies.  To 
speak  more  generally,  the  former  are  ditt'erentiated 
from  the  latter  by  their  almost  purely  transcen- 
dental character,  and  bj  the  wider  sweep  of  their 
horizon.  If  the  essential  features  of  the  picture 
are  the  same  as  in  the  prophetic  writings,  the 
main  interest  is  shifted  from  the  present  to  the 
future,  and  the  canvas  is  enlarged.  There  is 
greater  precision,  more  fulness  of  detail,  and  bolder 
colouring.  This  gradual  transformation  of  Mes- 
sianic hopes  into  apocalyptic  beliefs  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  political  situation  in 
Israel.  As  each  new  crisis  overtook  them,  a  way 
had  to  be  found  of  reconciling  the  prophetic  pro- 
mises with  present  misfortunes. 

But  there  is  an  element  in  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
literature  which  forbids  us  to  re^rd  it  as  a  mere 
extension  of  OT  Messianic  teaching.  Foreign  in- 
fluence is  clearly  traceable  in  such  ideas  as  those 
of  a  partial  resurrection,  a  millennial  reign,  etc 
And  in  this  instance  the  external  impulse  was  not 
Greek,  but  Persian.  Between  Hellenism  and 
Jewish  Apocalyptic  there  is  no  affinity :  the  one 
conceived  the  golden  age  as  past,  the  other  as 
future.  In  the  atmospliere  of  Alexandrian  Juda- 
ism the  Messianic  hope  lost  its  vitality,  and  resolved 
itself  into  little  else  than  a  philosophy  of  human 
betterment  from  the  point  of  view  or  religion  and 
morals.  On  the  other  hand,  apocalyptic  beliefs 
are  closely  associated  with  Babylonia  under  the 
Persian  rule.  The  scene  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
in  which  they  were  first  propounded,  is  laid  in 
Babylon,  and  the  Pal.  Apoci^pha  show  that  it 
was  among  the  Jews  who  either  as  returned  exiles 
or  as  citizens  had  intimate  relationn  with  Baby- 
lon that  these  views  found  acceptance.  Moreover, 
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tlie  sacred  writings  of  the  Persians  (VendtdAd, 
etc.)  speak  of  the  coining  of  a  delirerw  in  the  last 
days,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  Ormazd, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  an  era  of 
happiness  analogous  to  that  contemplated  in  the 
Me.'uiianio  expectation  of  the  Jews.  The  re- 
semblance extends  even  to  such  details  as  the 
idea  of  a  fifth  monarchy,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  millennial  reign  of  the  saviour,  etc. 
Not  that  these  elements  were  simply  adopted  by 
the  Jews  as  an  addition  to  their  own  Messianic 
hopes  by  way  of  supplementing  and  completing 
them.  In  no  case  does  the  resemblance  amount 
to  identity,  and  on  certain  points,  as,  e.g.,  that  of 
the  hnal  restoration  of  the  wicked,  the  Persian 
doctrine  was  distinctly  rejected  by  the  Jews. 
This  again  influenced  their  views  of  the  resnr- 
rection,  which  they  conceived  as  partial  and  not 
universal.  The  Persian  elements  traceable  in  the 
ilewiah  beliefs  of  the  period  merely  show  that,  in 
the  fresh  interpretation  of  ancient  documents  in- 
duced by  their  changing  circumstances,  the  Jews 
were  influenced  by  the  recollection  of  something 
analogous  in  MazJelsm. 

We  nave  a  typical  specimen  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  DiSBcult  critical  questions 
arise  with  reference  to  this  strange  and  interesting 
book, — questions  of  date,  authorship,  and  constitu- 
ent elements, — but  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose 
to  discuss  them.  (See  the  general  and  special  In- 
troductions in  Charles'  ed.).  Two  well-marked  sec- 
tions of  the  book  treat  of  the  Messianic  expectation, 
viz.  the  Similitudet  (37-71)  and  the  Dream  Visions 
(83-90).  The  date  assigned  by  Charles  to  the  latter 
section  is  B.C.  166-161,  or  a  little  later  than  Daniel. 
The  work  of  a  Hasidouan  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Macuabsean  insurrection,  it  contains  two  visions, 
of  which  the  first  deals  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Deluge,  and  the  second  gives  a  bird  s-eye  view  of  the 
entire  course  of  human  history  from  the  Creation 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom. In  the  first  vision  no  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  the  origin  of  human  sin.  According  to 
the  representation  of  the  writer,  the  judgment  that 
first  fell  upon  the  world  was  caused  by  the  sin  of 
the  rebel  angels,  and  not  by  that  of  man.  In  the 
second  vision,  which  employs  a  symbolism  akin  to 
that  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  distressful  condition  of  Israel  after  the 
Exile.  This  is  a^ribed  to  the  faithlessness  of  the 
seventy  shepherds,  who  wickedly  destroyed  those 
whom  Grod  entrusted  to  their  care  (89""-).  But  in 
the  midst  of  this  oppression,  from  the  party  of  the 
Hasidieans  and  in  the  person  of  Judas  Maccabseus 
(the  '  great  horn '  of  90*),  there  will  arise  a  deliverer 
whose  sword  shall  destroy  their  enemies.  God 
Himself  shall  appear,  and  the  earth  shall  swallow 
them  up  (90'"'').  Then  will  ensue  the  judgment  of 
the  fallen  watchers,  the  shepherds,  and  the  apostate 
Jews,  who  will  be  cast  into  a  fiery  abyss  (90^'-). 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  the  conversion  of  the  remanent  Gentiles, 
and  their  submission  to  Israel  (90^-),  the  resurrec- 
tion of  those  who  have  succumbed  to  persecution, 
and  the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel  (90"). 
yinally,  the  Messiah  ('a  whito  bullock')  will 
appear  (QO*') ;  all  the  saints  will  be  changed  into 
his  likeness,  and  God  will  rejoice  over  them  (90"). 
We  have  liere  '  the  Messiah  coming  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  community.  He  is  a  man  only,  but 
yet  a  glorified  man,  and  superior  to  the  community 
from  which  he  springs.  So  far  as  he  is  a  man  only, 
he  may  be  regardea  as  the  proplietic  Messiah  as 
spposed  to  the  Apocalyptic  Messiah  of  the  Simili- 
tudes, and  yet  he  is  not  truly  the  prophetic  Mes- 
siah :  for  he  has  absolutely  no  function  to  perform, 
and  he  does  not  appear  till  the  world's  hbtory  is 
finally  closed.  Accordingly,  his  presence  here  must 


be  accounted  for  purely  through  literary  reminis- 
cence, and  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  must  be 
gardeid  as  practically  dead  at  this  period.  The 
writer  felt  no  need  of  such  a  personahty  so  long  aa 
the  nation  had  such  a  chief  as  Judas  Maccabeua' 
(Charles,  Introd.  p.  30f.). 

5.  The  Mensianu:  idea  in  later  Palestinian  hook*. 
—The  Book  of  Jubilees  (written,  according  to 
Charles,  B.C.  135-105).  This  work  is  distinguished 
by  the  spiritualitv  of  its  description  of  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom,  altnongh  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  the  writer  expects  to  arise  from  Judah,  is 
alluded  to  only  once  (31").  It  is  neither  strictly 
apocalyptic  in  form,  nor  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
subject  of  the  Messianic  hope.  Only  two  or  three 
passages  are  of  importance  tor  our  purpose.  Ch._  1 
speaks  of  the  day  when  the  sanctnanr  of  God  will 
be  established  in  the  midst  of  Israel  for  ever  and 
ever.  Corrected  by  reproof,  the  people  will  abandon 
their  idolatry.  After  having  be^n  dispersed  among 
the  heathen,  the  penitent  Israelites  will  be  gathered 
into  one,  and  God  will  come  and  dwell  among  them. 
On  the  setting  up  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  '  the 
heavens  and  the  earth'  .  .  .  '  and  all  the  luminaries 
shall  be  renewed'  (1^).  This  idea  of  the  gradual 
transformation  of  nature  as  well  as  man  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  Mazdeism  (Soderblom,  La 
Vie  Future  d'apris  le  Mazdiltme,  p.  254).  In  ch. 
23  the  death  of  Abraham  at  the  age  of  175  years 
gives  occasion  for  some  reference  to  the  duration 
of  human  life,  and  this  again  leads  the  writer  to 
portray  in  glowing  colours  the  future  vicissitudes 
of  Israel.  By  reason  of  sin  the  infant  of  three 
weeks  will  look  like  a  centenarian.  But  they  will 
begin  to  renounce  the  sins  of  tlieir  fathers,  and 
then  their  days  will  gradually  lengthen  to  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  servants  of  the  Lord  '  will 
again  pursue  their  enemies.'  In  another  passage 
universal  empire  is  promised  to  kings  of  Jacob's 
line  (31").  The  statement  that  life  will  be  short 
until  the  day  of  the  Great  Judgment  (23")  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  writer  conceives  the  Judgment 
as  intervening  at  the  point  when  after  protracted 
trial  a  new  generation  penitently  kisses  the  rod. 
Tliis  marks  the  rise  of  the  Messianic  era.  'Jubilees 
will  pass  away,'  however,  before  a  perfectly  pure 
Israel  shall  dwell  in  quiet  throughout  the  land.* 

We  must  next  take  account  of  the  Similitudes  of 
Enoch  (chs.  37-71),  which  Charles  refers  to  B.C. 
S5-80.  'This  work  exhibits  the  genuine  religious 
spirit  of  Judaism.  The  Messianic  doctrine  in  par- 
ticular finds  here  unique  expression.  Dealing  with 
the  old  problem,  How  can  the  temporary  triumph 
of  wickedness  consist  with  the  justice  of  God!  the 
writer  finds  the  answer  in  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  world's  history  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
evil  down  to  the  final  extrication  wrought  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  His 
method  is  strictly  apocalyptic.  Men  were  led 
astray  by  the  watehcrs,  who  becajne  subject  to 
Satan  (54').  After  this  sinners  deny  the  Lord  of 
spirits  (38'),  and  the  mighty  oppress  God's  elect 
children  {62»»  ).  Biit  the  Son  of  Man  along  with 
the  Head  of  Days  will  appear  for  judgment.  Pun- 
ishment will  be  nieted  out  to  the  fallen  angels  (54*), 
the  kings  and  the  mighty  (38'),  and  the  godless  (38' 
etc.),  and  'unrighteousness  will  disappear  as  a 
shadow'  from  the  earth  (49").  Heaven  and  earth 
will  be  transformed  (45*'-),  and  the  elect  will  live  in 
the  light  of  eternal  life  (58»).  The  Elect  One  wUI 
dwell  among  them,  and  'with  that  Son  of  Man 
will  they  eat  and  lie  down  and  rise  up  for  ever  and 
ever '  {62").    Most  frequently  the  Messiah  is  desig- 

*  While  Charles  adiniU  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  tbe 
case  '  U  v.ll  is  correctly  handed  down  and  to  be  taken  literally, 
he  argues  that  the  view  that  the  Final  Jud^ent  precedes  the 
Messianic  Idngdom  is  precluded  by  the  writer's  conception  ol 
this  ldn|i;dnni  as  'a  gradual  and  progteasive  transformation. 
Cf.  the  same  writer's  note  on  W". 
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natod  'the  Elect  One '  (40»  45*  etc.),  but  also  'the 
Kigbteous  One '  (37»),  '  the  Anointed '  (48"  52*),  and 
■  the  Son  of  Man'  (46'»-  48<  etc).  His  pre-ezist- 
ence  seems  to  be  aflBrmed  in  48*^.  This  is  a  solitary 
inBtance  of  religious  speculation  on  the  part  of  this 
Apocalyptic  writer ;  and  certainly  it  is  rare  to  find 
in  a  Pal.  work  of  pre-Christian  date  snoh  a  union  of 
the  Messianic  idea  with  the  Lo^os  doctrine  of  Alex- 
andrian and  the  Wisdom  doctrine  of  Pal.  Judaism. 
It  probably  appealed  to  him,  however,  as  'the  fittest 
means  of  preserving  intact  the  religions  content  of 
the  Messianic  idea  (Langen,  Jvdenthum,  p.  414). 
fn  the  Similitudes  the  Messiah  appears  as  (1) 
Prophet  and  teacher.  Wisdom  is  poured  out  like 
water  before  him  MO*) ;  its  secrets  stream  forth 
from  his  mouth  (51*).  He  is  the  last  and  highest 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (49°),  and  the 
revealer  of  all  that  is  hidden  (46*).  (2)  Vindicator 
and  ruler  of  the  righteous.  He  has  been  revealed 
to  the  elect  (627),  and  will  be  a  staff  to  the  righteous 
(48*).  He  preserves  their  lot,  and  is  the  avenger 
of  their  life  (48').  They  shall  have  the  earth  tor 
their  dwelling-place  (51') ;  He  will  abide  over  them 
(62'*) ;  and  their  faces  will  be  lighted  up  with  joy 
(51°).  (3)  Judge.  The  writer's  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  the  M«»sianic  idea  comes  out  specially  in 
connexion  with  the  judicial  function  assigned  to 
him.  The  Lord  of  spirits  has  chosen  the  Messiah 
as  judge  (49*).  For  this  work  he  is  fitted  by  reason 
of  his  perfect  righteousness  (4fl*).  No  matter  by 
what  death  they  have  perished,  all  the  righteous 
will  be  raised  by  him  to  life  again  (51>  61'),  and 
no  evil  shall  stand  in  his  presence  (49*).  He  pos- 
sesses the  spirit  of  might  (49*),  and  rules  over  all 
(62*).  All  judgment  is  committed  onto  him,  and 
he  will  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  (45*  69"). 
The  consequences  of  judgment  are  presented  in 
45^-.  In  the  transformed  heaven  and  earth  no 
place  will  be  left  for  sinners.  Az&zel  and  all  his 
associates  he  will  judge  (55*).  On  all  men  and 
angels,  good  as  well  as  bad,  he  will  pronounce 
sentence  (61*),  and  in  his  presence  falsehood  will 
be  impossible  (49*  6**).  While  the  writer  thus 
boldly  represents  the  Messiah  as  the  supernatural 
Son  of  Man,  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  Deit^ 
and  separating  the  righteous  from  the  wicked,  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  like  other  pre-Christian  Jewish 
authors,  he  Knows  nothing  of  a  Second  Advent. 
The  Messiah  is  spoken  of  simply  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  righteous,  the  light  of  the  Gentiles  (48*), 
and  the  judge  of  the  world,  and  his  whole  activity 
ia  connected  with  a  single  appearance.  This  may 
help  to  explain  the  fact  that  to  the  later  Judaism, 
and  even  to  the  first  Christian  disciples,  a  suffering 
Messiah  seemed  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Rather, 
it  was  thought,  must  the  Messiah  on  his  coining 
'abide  for  ever'  (Jn  12'*'-),  in  keeping  with  the 
view  already  presented  in  Enoch  of  nis  single  and 
continual  presence  upon  earth. 

That  the  Messianic  expectation  grew  stronger 
as  the  end  of  the  Jewish  State  drew  near  b  evi- 
denced by  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of 
18  psalms  breathing  the  spirit  of  OT  poetry,  and 
dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  supre- 
macy in  Palestine  (B.C.  70-40).  Of  these  poems, 
which  are  of  Pharisaic  authorship,  onlv  two  (17 
and  18)  give  expression  to  such  hopes.  The  writer 
strikingly  combines  the  thought  of  God  Himself 
being  the  King  of  Israel  (17')  with  that  of  an 
endless  Davidic  monarchy  (17*).  Aftor  recalling 
the  beginnings  of  royalty  in  Israel,  and  bewailing 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  stranger  (?  =  Pompev), 
lie  pleads  with  God  for  their  restoration  under 
'a  son  of  David'  {IT'').  He  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  person  of  the  future  Messianic  king, 
on  which  he  lays  ^eator  stress  than  his  prede- 
cessors (Daniel,  Sirach,  etc).  This  ruler  will 
gather  i^ain  the  holy  people,  over  whom  he  will 


reign  in  righteousness  (17**).  The  heathen  (17*** 
^)  and  the  'proud  sinners,'  i.e.  the  HasmouKana 
(w."'-*'),  will  be  driven  from  the  inheritance 
usurped  by  them.  The  subject  nations  will  come 
to  a  purified  Jerusalem  to  bring  her  wearied 
children  as  gifts,  and  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
(17*^-).-  Himself  without  sin  (17**),  there  is  no 
unrighteousness  in  his  days,  for  all  are  saints,  and 
their  king  is  the  Lord's  Anointed  (17").  Ordinary 
methods  of  warfare  he  will  not  resort  to  (17"),  but 
will  smito  the  earth  with  the  word  of  his  month 
(n**).  The  period  of  his  dominion  is  limited :  '  he 
shall  not  faint  all  his  days.'  Such  is  the  beauty 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  happy  are  they  who  are 
bom  in  his  days  (17"  18').  This  bright  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah  in  face  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Roman  arms  shows  that  the  downfall  of  the 
national  dynasty  was  marked  by  a  distinct  revival 
of  Messianic  hopes.  The  writor  contrasts  the  evils 
of  the  present  with  the  glorious  future  awaiting 
Israel  •Khea  they  shall  have  returned  to  God.  The 
Messianic  idea  is  treated,  however,  more  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  earthly  prospects 
of  the  Israelitish  people  than  is  the  case  in  Enoch, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  snpematutal 
at  all  enters  into  the  poet's  conception  of  his  hero. 
While  there  is  no  secularization  of  the  Messianic 
idea,  the  future  king  is  represented  as  David's 
successor  upon  the  earthly  throne  (11.  18*~">). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  the 
Messianic  idea  in  its  spiritual  significance  had 
faded  largely  from  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in 
truth  the  secularization  of  this  idea  that  led  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  A  Messiah  of  another 
sort  was  wanted.  This  feeling  found  its  strongest 
manifestation  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  Zealots, 
who,  on  the  principle  that  Gtod  had  already  (under 
the  Maccabees)  delivered  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  a 
great  heathen  empire,  continually  fomented  rebel- 
Uon  against  the  power  of  Rome.  At  the  opposite 
pole  from  this  was  the  exclusively  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  Messianic  prophecy  which  had  become  the 
specialty  of  apocalyptic  authors.  Both  of  these 
elements  originally  entered  into  the  Messianic 
idea,  but  gradually  they  came  to  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  the  Assumption  of  Hoses,  written  according 
to  Charles  A.D.  7-30,  but  doubtless  embodying 
views  current  be/ore  its  composition,  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  reconnte  to  Joshua  the  future  history  of 
the  nation  down  to'  Messianic  times.  The  work  is 
apocalyptic,  and  gives  expression  to  the  Messianic 
idea  on  its  purely  religious  side  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  victory  over  the  heathen.  The 
writor  abandons  the  hope  of  an  earthly  Messiah,* 
and  some  would  even  detect  hostility  to  this  hope 
in  the  statement  that '  the  Eternal  God  alone  .  .  . 
will  appear  to  punish  the  Gentiles '  (10^).  In  the 
beautiful  passage  forming  oh.  10  there  is  nothing 
beyond  an  ardent  expectation  that  J"  will  manifest 
Himself  for  the  punishment  of  their  enemies  and 
the  salvation  of  the  chosen  people.  The  theo- 
cratic kingdom,  which  will  be  preceded  by  a  day 
of  repentance  (1"),  will  extend  to  'the  whole  crea- 
tion' (10').  The  dominion  of  the  devil  shall  have 
an  end,  and  Israel's  enemies  shall  be  punished 
by  the  hands  of  the  angel  (Michael),  10^  '.  God 
will  also  exalt  Israel  to  neaven  (10*),  whence  they 
shall  joyfully  behold  their  enemies  in  G^(henna).t 

The  trend  of  Jewish  Messianic  expectation  just 
before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  is  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypses  of 
Baruch  and  2  (4)  Esdras.    These  two  writings 

*  Hilgenfeld's  identification  o(  'Taxo'  (ftt)  with  the  Messiah  i« 
purely  arbitrary.  Gf.  vol.  iii.  p.  449^. 

t  Aocotding  to  the  conjecture  of  Charles,  who  tor  S>  (=tn 
ttrram)  reads  in  Oeherma,  and  thus  certainly  gets  a  bettef 
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havq  so  many  affinities  that  some  have  regarded 
them  as  from  the  same  hand  ;  but,  according  to 
the  most  recent  scholarship  as  represented  by 
Kabisch  and  Charles,  they  are  composite  worlds 
derived  from  several  authors.  Baruvh  reflects  the 
Judaism  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Ist  cent.  A.D. 
The  Messianic  portions,  which  present  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  the  earthly  prospects  of  Israel,  seem 
to  have  been  written  prior  to  A.D.  70.  They  are 
three  in  number — (1)  27-30'.  The  coming  tribula- 
tion, -which  will  fall  into  twelve  periods,  will  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  earth,  and  the  enemies  of  Israel 
will  be  destroyed.  After  that  the  Messiah  will 
appear,  and  the  surviving  '  remnant '  will  feed  not 
only  on  the  flesh  of  animals  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  but  on  manna  from  the  skies.  It  will  be 
a  time  of  plenty,  of  marvels,  and  of  joy.  At  the 
end  of  his  reign  the  Messiah  '  will  return  in  glory ' 
to  heaven.  (2)  36-10.  Four  successive  world- 
empires  antagonistic  to  Zion  will  rise  and  perish. 
When  the  last  and  most  terrible  of  these  (Rome) 
is  ripe  for  destruotion,  then  will  be  revealed  'the 
principate  of  my  Messiah,  which  is  like  the 
fountains  and  the  vine,  and  when  it  is  revealed 
it  will  root  out  the  multitude  of  bis  host.'  The 
last  surviving  leader  (?=Pompey)  will  be  put  to 
death  by  '  my  Messiah,'  whose  reign  will  endure 
for  ever,  until  the  world  of  corruption  is  at  an 
end.  Here  the  Messiah  plays  a  more  active  part 
than  in  the  former  section,  the  protection  of  Israel 
and  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies  being  repre- 
sented as  his  sole  work.  (3)  63-74.  In  this  section, 
which  niagnities  the  Law  while  expressing;  the 
popular  Messianic  expectation,  the  writer  divides 
the  history  of  the  world  into  twelve  periods  of  evil 
(black  waters)  and  good  (bright  waters)  alternately, 
followed  by  a  period  of  woes  (the  last  and  blackest 
waters).  To  these  succeeds  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
(the  bright  lightning).  He  wUl  judge  the  nations, 
sparing  those  who  have  not  trodden  down  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  but  slaying  the  enemies  of  IsraeL  He 
will  then  continue  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom,  and  all  tribulation  will  vanish  before 
the  universal  joy. 

The  representation  of  2  (4)  Gsdras  (written, 
according  to  Schiirer,  in  tiie  reign  of  Domitian, 
A.D.  81-96),  while  of  the  same  spiritual  type,  is 
marked  by  some  striking  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
Among  the  Jews  hitherto  the  thought  of  a  glorified 
Messiah  had  been  universally  prevalent,  but  pseudo- 
Ezra  speaks  of  him  as  dying  after  an  activity  of  400 
years,  and  says  nothing  of  his  resurrection.  After 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  world,  he  says,  shall  re- 
lapse into  primeval  silence  for  seven  days,  '  so  that 
no  man  shall  remain.'  Then  the  new  world  shall 
be  ushered  in,  the  earth  diall  restore  its  dead, 
and  the  Most  High  shall  be  revealed  upon  the  seat 
of  judgment  (7**).  In  contrast  to  the  view  pre- 
sented in  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  this  wnter 
not  only  sharply  distmguishes  the  Messiah  from 
J"  Himself,  but  also  gives  a  figurative  delineation 
of  his  person.  He  is  described  as  a  lion  rising  up 
out  of  the  wood  and  rebuking  the  eagle  (i.e.  im- 
perial Rome)  for  her  nnrighteonsneas.  While  he 
has  been  kept  by  the  Most  High  onto  the  end  in 
order  to  condemn  the  Romans,  the  rest  of  the 
Jewish  people  shall  live  happily  under  his  sway 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment  (12^-)-  Again  he  is 
pictured  as  a  man  coming  np  from  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  and  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  (13*). 
Planting  himself  upon  a  great  mountain  (the 
emblem  of  Zion),  he  encounters  a  mighty  host  who 
have  gathered  themselves  against  him  from  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  destroys  them  by  the 
flaming  breath  of  his  lips.  Coming  down  from  the 
mountain,  he  then  calls  to  him  another  and  '  peace- 
able' multitude  (the  ten  tribes).  Tin-ae  figures,  it 
is  explained,  are  used  of  '  this  my  son '  (13") ;  and. 


although  it  is  not  easy  to  deduce  from  them  a 
very  concrete  doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  person, 
one  or  two  points  are  sufticiently  clear.  The  writer 
dissociates  himself  from  the  view  current  in  the 
Judaism  of  his  time :  according  to  him,  the  Mes- 
siah is  in  no  sense  an  earthly  king.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  plain,  from  the  representation  he  gives 
of  him  as  dying,  that  he  does  not  conceive  him  as 
possessing  essential  Deity.  Neither  is  he  depicted 
as  an  ordinary  man  :  he  comes  up  out  of  the  sea, 
'  as  it  were  the  likeness  of  a  man,'  and  flies  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  As  fire  melts  wax,  so  his 
voice  burns  those  that  hear  it  (13"-).  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  in  this  apocalvpee  the  Mes.siah 
is  conceived  as  a  created  bemg  of  a  quite  peculiar 
kind,  who  appears  as  a  man  among  men  for  the 
destruction  of  Jehovah's  enemies  and  the  restora- 
tion of  His  people,  although  not  as  an  earthly 
potentate,  'rne  Most  High  has  reserved  him  for 
long  (13^),  until  the  moment  appointed  for  his 
coming.  'No  man  upon  earth  can  see  my 'son, 
or  those  that  be  with  him,  but  in  the  time  of  his 
day'  (13").  Then  he  shall  be  revealed  (7*),  and 
his  appearance  wUl  herald  that  revolution  which 
shall  d!estroy  the  power  of  Rome  and  bring  together 
the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh — the  chief 
prayer  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to 
repeat  thrice  daily,  and  which,  although  it  attained 
its  final  form  only  after  A.D.  70,  must  be  considered 
much  more  ancient  as  to  its  groundwork — that  the 
hopes  expressed  in  these  apocalypses  were  cherished 
by  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Prayer  is  ofiered  for  the 
gathering  of  the  dispersed,  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  revival  of  the  Davidic  kingdom,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  sacrificial  service. 

6.  The  Messianic  expectation  in  Hellenistic 
Judaitm.  —  If  in  Palestine  the  hope  associated 
with  the  advent  of  the  ideal  Davidic  king  had  not 
altogether  waned  in  presence  of  the  political  and 
religious  liberty  enjoyed  under  the  Hasmonsean 
dynasty,  the  people  were  at  least  content  to  wait 
for  the  rise  of  a  new  prophet  (1  Mac  14^).  But 
in  Egypt,  where  they  were  still  under  Gentile 
dominion,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  cherished  more 
warmly  the  hope  of  a  Messianic  deliverance.  Thus 
about  B.C.  140  the  oldest  Jewish  portions  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  predict  the  approach  from  the 
East  of  a  God-sent  king,  who  will  take  vengeance 
on  his  adversaries,  and  make  war  to  cease  through- 
out the  earth.  Heathen  opposition  to  the  temple 
will  collapse  under  the  stroke  of  the  Immortal, 
whose  chudren  will  live  in  peace  and  quietness 
under  the  protection  of  His  hand.  At  sight  of 
this  the  Gentiles  shall  accept  God's  law,  and  bring 
gifts  to  the  temple.  So  shall  be  inaugurated  the 
reign  of  peace.  God  will  set  up  an  eternal  king- 
dom over  all  mankind,  with  Jerusalem  as  its 
central  seat,  and  under  the  just  sway  and  judicial 
control  of  the  prophets  (3'"-'»*).  Although  the 
Messiah  is  not  named,  and  although  the  main 
stress  of  the  prophecy  is  laid  on  the  triumph  of  the 
Law,  the  introduction  of  the  figure  of  the  Messianic 
king  into  the  writer's  delineation  of  the  future  is 
nevertheless  very  significant  in  view  of  the  abstract 
spiritualism  affected  by  Alexandrian  Judaism  gene- 
rally, and  already  traceable  in  the  I .XX.  No  less 
remarkable  is  it  that  even  a  speculative  moralist 
like  Philo,  in  his  delineation  of  the  happiness  in 
store  for  the  righteous,  should  avail  himself  of  the 
image  of  the  Messianic  king.  According  to  this 
writer,  all  adherents  of  the  Law  will  be  liberated 
'at  a  ^ven  sign  on  one  day.'  Led  by  a  Divine 
appearance,  visible  only  to  the  delivered,  they  will 
rebuild  the  ruined  cities,  and  the  desert  will  be 
fertilized  (de  Exsecr.  8-9).  On  their  deliverance 
the  dispersed  Israelites  will  stream  toget'ier  to  a 
certain  place:  the  indefiniteness  here  is  probably 
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due  to  a  spiritualizing  in  Philo's  mind  of  the  Zion 
of  tlie  prophets.  The  cbming  era  will  be  signal- 
ized by  the  tameness  of  wila  beasts  {de  PrasmiU 
el  Potnis,  15  ft'.);  by  the  saints'  bloodless  victory 
in  battle  ['  Then,  says  the  prophecy  (Nu  24',  LXX), 
a  man  who  goes  to  battle  and  makes  war  shall  go 
fortti  and  subdue  great  and  populous  nations,  God 
Himself  sending  help  to  His  saints'  (ti.  16)];  by 
the  blessing  of  physical  health  and  strength  (IT- 
IS) ;  and  by  that  of  wealth  and  prosperity  (20). 
Athough  there  is  here  no  express  mention  of  a 
personal  Messiah,  the  latter  is  nevertheless  clearly 
indicated  in  the  warrior  who  subdues  great  nations. 
The  use  of  such  language,  alien  as  it  is  to  Philo's 
gen  ral  Doint  of  view,  is  a  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  Messianic  idea  in  his  time.  It  is  more  after 
his  manner  to  laj^  stress  upon  the  liberating  power 
of  virtue,  and  this  he  contrives  to  do,  without,  how- 
ever, altogether  excluding  the  activity  of  the  Logos 
as  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  future  salvation. 

The  Hellenistic  sympathies  of  Josephus  are  ap- 
parent in  his  treatment  of  the  Messianic  idea.  He 
studiously  ignores  it.  Only  in  two  passages  of  his 
writings  does  it  find  the  faintest  expression.  In 
recordmg  Daniel's  interpretation  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream  he  declines  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  stone  which  was  cut  ont  of  the  mountain 
and  destroyed  ttie  image  (Dn  2*°),  on  the  ground 
that  as  a  historian  he  is  not  concerned  with  the 
future  {Ant.  x.  x.  4).  Again,  in  remarking  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  several  of  Balaam's  predictions, 
he  takes  no  account  of  the  Messianic  prophecy  in 
Xu  d4'"f-,  but  merely  adds :  '  One  may  easily  guess 
that  the  rest  will  have  their  completion  in  due 
time'  {Ant.  TV.  vL  5).  No  further  evidence  ia 
required  to  show  that  in  his  presentation  of  Jewish 
history  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  OT  are 
deliberately  ignored.  When  he  says  of  Jesus, 
'This  is  the  Christ'  {Ant.  xvill.  ui.  3),  all  he 
means  to  convey  is  that  He  was  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Certainly,  the 
words  do  not  contain  the  confession  of  his  own 
faith.  That  he  had  personally  abandoned  (if  in- 
deed he  ever  understood)  the  Messianic  hope  is 
clear  from  his  declaration  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  that  Rome  was  invincible, 
and  that  Gk>d  had  now  given  the  dominion  to  Italy 
( BJ  V.  iz.  3),  as  well  as  from  his  impudent  trans- 
ference of  it  to  the  rule  of  Vespasian  {BJ  vi.  v.  4). 

After  the  Exile  the  doctrine  of  the  Messianic 
expectation  appears  to  have  assumed  two  very 
dinerent  forms — one  in  Palestine,  and  the  other 
in  Egypt.    The  increased  clearness  of  the  pro- 

Ehetic  doctrine  had  been  accompanied  in  Palestine 
y  an  increased  departure  from  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  scriptural  position.  In  the  pre- 
vnilinK  popular  conception  tne  religions  character 
of  the  Messiah  was  overlooked.  Men  either  thought 
of  him  as  a  temporal  prince,  or  lost  sight  of  the 
personal  element  altogether  in  their  anticipation 
of  a  temporal  kingdom.  '  The  theocratic  views  of 
the  people  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  separate 
the  thought  of  the  Messiah  from  that  of  a  victori- 
ous earthly  king,  and  caused  them  to  cling  to  the 
political  idea  till  it  was  finally  extinguished  in  the 
ashes  of  the  Holy  City.'  *  In  Egypt  the  doctrine 
had  a  different  history.  If  the  notion  of  a  Messianic 
ruler  did  not  cease  to  be  popularly  contemplated,  no 

5 lace  at  all  was  given  to  a  visible  Messiah  in  the 
ewish  •  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Where  Philo 
does  introduce  the  hgure  of  the  Messianic  king, 
this  is  done  purely  as  a  concession  to  the  popular 
sentiment,  and  not  because  it  falls  in  with  his 
ethical  view.  The  conception  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers  was  whoU^  ideal,  and  exclusive  of 
personal  Messianic  activity.    The  Law  and  wis- 

*  See  the  ■utboi'a  From  tht  BxOt  to  tlu  Aivtiit  (Olark*! 
Bandbook  SerlaiX  p.  176. 


dom  were  all  the  Messiah  they  wished.  No  other 
view  would  square  with  their  philosophical  system, 
which  did  not  favour  the  concrete  and  visible  side 
of  things.  This  was  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
development  in  Palestine,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  what  yet  remained  of  true  Messianic  hope  in 
the  latter  country  was  due  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  their  brethren  in  E^ypt  clung  to  the  mys- 
tical conception  of  the  Messianic  deliverance. 

7.  Peculiarities  of  the  later  Messianic  hope. — 
From  the  situation  as  broadly  reflected  in  Pales- 
tine and  in  Egypt  it  is  clear  that  the  hope  of  a 
bright  future,  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  Israel,  assumed  various 
aspects  in  different  minds  and  at  different  periods 
of  the  national  development.  Particularly  note- 
worthy are  some  well-marked  points  of  contrast 
between  the  older  and  the  later  Messianic  hope. 
These  liave  been  well  stated  by  Schiirer  {HJP IL 
ii.  p.  129  li'.),  whom  we  here  follow.  (1)  Upon  the 
whole,  the  former  contemplated  nothing  more  than 
the  advent  of  better  times,  when  a  purified  nation 
under  a  wise  and  just  Davidio  king  should  occnpy 
a  place  of  power  and  influence,  and  enjoy  all  tne 
blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity.  (2)  While  the 
former  was  almost  entirely  national,  the  latter 
growinglr  assumed  an  individual  character.  Every 
pious  Jew  would  share  in  the  glorjr  of  the  future 
kingdom,  and  for  this  end  the  righteous  dead 
would  be  raised  to  life  again.  (3)  The  former  did 
not  go  beyond  the  circle  of  earthly  circumstances, 
whereas  the  latter  conceives  the  future  salvation 
as  transcending  the  sphere  of  the  present.  (4) 
In  later  times,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  scribes, 
the  Messianic  hope  assumed  a  more  scholastio 
form  than  in  the  earlier  prophetic  days.  'The 
poetic  image  was  stiffened  into  dogma '  in  a  way 
not  possible  so  long  as  the  Messianic  expectatiom 
was  a  living  reality.  While  this  characterization 
is  broadly  true,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  '  even 
in  later  times  the  old  hope  of  a  glorious  future  for 
the  nation  maintained  the  supremacy.  This  forms, 
even  in  the  later  view  of  the  future,  the  determin- 
ing ground-plan  of  the  picture.  And  just  as  apon 
this  foundation  the  characteristic  peouliaritiea  of 
the  later  view  have  stronger  or  weaker  influence, 
and  produce  this  or  that  alteration,  is  the  old 
image  now  more  now  less,  now  in  one  way  now 
in  another,  specially  modified  and  supplemented ' 
(HJP  11.  ii.  p.  135). 

8.  Question  as  to  tha  retrogression  of^  the  Met- 
sianic  idea  during  the  post-Prophetic  period. — Was 
there  a  break  in  the  development  of  this  dootrineT 
Did  the  distinctively  Messianic  hope  disappear 
with  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  to  be  revived  only 
with  the  advent  of  Christianity?  It  would  m 
MTTong  to  suppose  that  it  ever  liecame  absolutely 
extinct.  In  order  to  this  the  Prophetic  books  of 
the  OT  must  have  perished,  and  the  synago^ea 
must  have  been  closed.  Neither  of  these  things 
had  happened.  Even  in  the  darkest  days  tiiere 
yet  remained  some  earnest  souls  who  clung  to  the 
old  faith  and  tried  to  revive  it.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable  that  the  expectation  of  a  personal 
Messiah  went  greatly  down  after  the  Prophets 
were  silent.  Tlie  hope  of  a  bright  future  for 
Israel  never  wavered,  yet  there  was  a  very  strong 
disposition  no  longer  to  associate  it  with  the 
raising  of  an  ideal  Davidic  king  to  the  throne. 
For  many,  the  Prophetic  picture  of  such  a  king 
had  lost  Its  first  attractiveness.  They  had  waited 
for  him  long  enough,  and  he  had  not  appeared. 
Thus  among  the  gre.at  moss  of  the  Jewish  people 
there  was  no  living  faith  in  a  personal  Messiah  at 
the  time  when  the  Apocrypha  were  composed. 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  retrogression?  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  due  to  two  considera- 
tions— (1)  Tlie  hope  of  the  Jews  was  a  distant 
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hope.   It  was  in  books — that  was  alL   They  took 

for  granted  that  there  woald  be  no  great  realiza- 
tion of  it  in  their  time,  and  looked  npon  the  living 
realities  of  Dirine  grace  as  confined  to  the  past 
and  the  future.  Snch  want  of  heart  manifested 
in  regard  to  this  great  central  doctrine  was  neces- 
sarily a  crushing  blow  to  the  national  derelop- 
ment.  (2)  Their  hope  was  a  political  hope.  The 
transient  glory  of  the  MaccaWan  period  gave  * 
measure  of  religious  life,  but  any  further  deliver- 
ance that  was  longed  for  was  rather  along  Uie 
same  lines.  '  The  speedy  triumph  of  the  Mac- 
cabees satisfied  for  •  time  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  ;  and  a  longer  period  of  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment was  needed  to  develop  the  hope  of  a 
Messiah  into  a  passion  among  the  masses  of  the 
nation,  and  into  a  doctrine  in  the  schools  of  the 
learned'  (Drummond,  JewUh  Metsiah,  p.  269). 
The  hopes  centred  on  the  Hasmontean  princes 
were  cradnally  seen  to  be  delusive,  and  in  the 
stmggle  for  supremacy  between  a  secularized 
hierarchy  and  the  Pharisees  or  party  of  the  Law 
the  people  took  the  side  of  the  latter.  Turning 
from  all  human  kingship,  they  looked  for  deliver- 
ance to  the  king  whom  J"  Himself  would  raise  up 
from  David's  line.  That  in  the  time  of  Christ  this 
hope  was  generally  prevalent  is  manifest  from  the 
Gospels.  It  had  been  abundantly  proved  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  could  not  perfect  itself  under  the 
restrictions  of  an  earthly  State.  But  that  stone 
which  the  bnilders  rejected  was  soon  to  become 
the  head  of  the  comer  in  the  prophetic  building ; 
and  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  as  Messiah 
the  true  spiritual  idea  of  the  Divine  kingdom  was 
to  arise  and  prevaiL 

vi.  EsCHATOLOGY.— In  the  OT,  eschatological 
doctrine  appears  in  a  very  nndeveloped  form,  and, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  a  large  place  in 
the  Apocrypha  either,  there  is  yet  enough  m  these 
post-canonical  books  to  show  that  in  the  period 
after  the  Exile  there  was  a  much  dearer  appre- 
hension of  a  future  life  than  there  had  been  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  nation's  history.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  Apocalvptie  literature  of  the 
two  centuries  preceding  tne  Christian  era  that  the 
most  marked  development  in  eaohatology  is  met 
with.  In  these  works  the  inherent  importance  of 
the  subject,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  Mes- 
sianic hope,  combined  with  tb*  Jewish  fondness 
for  elaborate  and  fantastio  presentation  of  tmtii 
to  give  it  a  foremost  place. 

1.  The  OT  position — By  many  scholars  (Stade, 
Schwally,  Charles)  the  esohatologioal  ideas  of  the 
earhr  Hebrews  are  traced  to  the  ancestor  worship 
of  Semitic  heathenisni.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  Mosaic  Iwidation  the  out- 
look is  confined  to  the  present  sphere  of  existence : 
virtue  is  rewarded,  and  vice  punished,  during  this 
life.  Both  in  ^-Mosaic  and  in  Mosaic  times, 
however,  the  view  that  death  does  not  end  the 
conscious  life  of  all  had  taken  possession  of  the 
popular  mind.  It  comes  out  in  connexion  with 
the  translations  of  Enoch  (Gn  S*"-)  and  Elijah 
(2  K  2"),  although  immortality  is  here  conceived 
as  a  possibility  only  for  soul  and  bodv  t<«etber, 
previous  to  death,  and  not  after  it.  The  thought 
of  Jehovah's  power  restoring  the  dead  through 
human  instrumentality  (1  K  17",  S  K  4**),  which 
is  of  later  occurrence,  also  implies  the  thought  of 
a  future  life.  According  to  the  Heb.  conception, 
death  does  not  mean  absolute  extinction.  Although 
the  dead  person  does  not  in  any  real  sense  live,  he 
still  subsists.  He  descends  into  Sheol,  *  dreary 
region  of  darkness  (Job  10"),  a  land  of  sflence  and 
forgetfulness  (Ps  94>'  IIS'^),  the  house  appointed 
for  all  living  (Job  80").  In  this  shadowy  exist- 
ence, the  dreamy  counterpart  of  his  past  life,  he 
has  no  fellowship  with  the  living,  whetiier  men  or 


God  (Ps  6*,  Is  38'*).  He  has  nothing  to  fear,  and 
nothing  to  hope  for.  Into  this  conception  of  Sheol 
no  moral  element  enters ;  there  is  no  distinction 
made  between  good  and  bad.  Personal  identity, 
however,  is  not  Tost,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
reflects  the  family  and  other  distinctions  of  the 
upper  world.  Thus  men  are  gathered  into  tribea 
(Gn  25*^  etc.),  and  kings  sit  upon  thrones  (Is 
I4»t). 

Although  they  did  not  actually  formulate  either 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  or  that  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  Prophets  by  their  ethical  tendency 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  spiritual  develop- 
ment. Their  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  Israers 
relation  to  J'  is  morally  conditioned,  was  fitted  to 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  a  new  life  through 
fellowship  with  God.  The  conception  of  a  life  of 
blessedness  beyond  the  grave  was  the  necessary 
corollary  of  the  law  of  individual  retribution  as 
proclaimed  by  Jeremiah  (31^)  and  developed  by 
Ezekiel  (18').  That  this  law  as  thus  stated  caused 
much  perplexity  to  the  afflicted  righteous  is  evi- 
dent from  Job  and  Ecdesiastes  as  well  as  from 
several  of  the  Psalms.  And,  although  the  doc- 
trine of  a  blessed  future  life  in  which  the  wrongs  of 
the  present  will  be  righted  is  nowhere  definituy 
taught  in  these  books,  they  contain  passages  in 
which  it  certainly  seems  to  be  implied  (Job  14'" 
19-«'-,  Ps  49.  73).  If  in  Job  the  immortality  of  the 
individual  is  no  more  than  a  deep  aspiration,  in 
Ps  49  and  73  it  becomes  a  settled  spiritual  con- 
viction. Early  in  the  Srd  cent.,  and  even  perhaps 
late  in  the  4th,  it  was  merged  in  the  larger 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  embraced  not 
only  the  idea  of  an  individual  immortality,  but 
also  that  of  the  Messianic  kin<;dom.  Thus  for 
a  time  the  former  idea  completely  feU  into  the 
background,  since  to  the  Jew.  the  future  blessed- 
ness of  his  nation  was  more  than  the  well-being  of 
the  individual. 

This  eschatology  of  the  nation  is  reflected  in  the 
Prophetical  books  of  the  OT,  especially  in  the 
conception  of  the  day  of  J",  when  judgment  will 
be  meted  out  to  Israel's  enemies,  and  unmiogled 
happiness  to  the  chosen  people,  the  judgment  on 
the  former  being  the  inaugural  prelude  to  the 
national  blessedness  of  the  latter.  We  have 
here  the  oldest  expression  of  a  conception  which 
subsequently  assumed  various  forms.  In  the  7th 
cent.,  when  the  Jews  chafed  nnder  the  cruelty  of 
their  Assyrian  oppressors,  Nahom  and  Habak- 
kuk  reasserted  it  with  only  slight  modification. 
According  to  Amos,  however  (and  also  Hosea, 
who,  whue  not  using  the  expression  'day  of 
Jehovah,'  predicts  the  judgment  which  it  denotes, 
IS""'),  it  IS  npon  Israel  itself  that  the  judgment 
will  most  severely  fall  (3"),  for  in  His  '  day '  J* 
will  manifest  Himself,  not  in  order  to  the  triumph 
of  Israel,  but  for  the  vindication  of  His  own 
righteousness.  In  Isaiah  and  Micah  the  judg- 
ment is  represented  as  falling  chiefly  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusuem  (Is  1**  29*,  Mic  8'»),  while  in  Zeph- 
aniah  it  U  set  forth  for  the  first  time  as  embracing 
the  whole  world  (1"),  and  leaving  only  •  righteous 
remnant  in  Israel  (3'^).  In  Jeremiah  the  day  of 
J"  is  mainly,  althoagh  not  exclusively,  directed 
against  Judah  (37"-} ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  held  out  the  hope  wat  the  national  life  will  be 
regenerated  and  restored  (23"-  24*^),  and  that  the 
Gentiles  shall  be  converted,  and  o^y  the  impeni> 
tent  destroyed  (12»««-). 

The  epoch  of  the  ExOe  witnessed  a  revival  of 
individualism  in  religion.  According  to  Ezekiel 
and  his  followers,  judgment  means  the  destruction 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  purification  of  Israel  man 
In  man  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mes- 
sianio  kingdom,  which  will  be  introduced  by  the 
day  of  J'.   In  the  post-exilic  age  the  idea  of  judg- 
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meat  recedes  before  that  of  m  muveraal  Messianio 
kinpidom.  Through  Israel  aa  the  Servant  of  J*  all 
nations  shall  embrace  the  tnie  religion  (42"'  49" 
62''-53'*),  and  yield  themselres  tO  Him  of  their 
own  accord  (Is  2"- = Mio  4'*).  In  Is  19>**  Egypt 
and  Assyria  are  placed  alongside  of  Israd^aa 
sharing  in  her  spiritnal  blessedness,  while  in 
Mai  I'^we  have  the  language  of  unqualified  an!- 
▼ersalism,  and  the  acceptance  by  J"  as  *  pnre 
offering  even  of  the  nnoonscions  sacrifices  ot  the 
heathen.  In  contrast  to  this  standpoint,  however, 
the  partionlarism  of  Ezekiel  continued  to  have  its 
advocates,  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  viewed 
as  the  close  preserve  of  a  reunited  Israel  (Hos  3°, 
Mic  5*,  Is  9"-),  the  Gentiles  being  either  excluded 
or  represented  as  in  subjection  t6  Israel.  In  Hag. 
(2»^)  and  Zee  [V^]  the  d^  of  J'  is  depicted  as 
involving  the  destruction  ot  the  heathen  powers, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
as  conse(}uent  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
Joel's  pomt  of  view  is  already  apocalyptic ;  the 
nations  generally  will  be  destroyed,  and  Israel 
justified  ;  there  is  no  moral  sifting  of  Israel  as  in 
older  prophets.  In  the  apocalypse  of  Daniel  it  is 
taught  that  when  evil  has  reached  it*  height  the 
end  of  the  world  will  ensue. 

It  needed  a  combination  of  both  the  individual 
and  the  national  aspects  of  the  thought  of  a  blessed 
fntnre  for  the  righteous  to  form  the  fuller  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  as  apparently  conceived 
by  the  end  of  the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent. 
B.a  If  we  accept  Cheyne's  view  as  to  the  date 
(e.  334  B.c)  of  the  remarkable  passage  Is  26",  and 
Charles'  interpretation  of  its  meaning,  it  was  then 
held  that  immortalitv  would  indeed  oe  secured  to 
the  righteous  individaal,  but  would  consist  in  his 
resurrection  to  share  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

2.  Post  •  eanoniccU  development. — But,  although 
the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  the  resurrection 
were  thus  steadily  establishing  themselves  in 
Jewish  thonght,  it  was  only  very  gradually  that 
they  won  their  way  to  general  recognition  among 
the  people.  In  several  of  the  OT  Apocrypha  there 
is  no  mention  of  them.  Sirach  limits  to  this  life 
both  the  punishment  of  wickedness  and  the  reward 
of  righteousness.  Even  after  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  being  reg^arly  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Pharisees,  many  of  the  Jews  evi- 
dently had  no  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject  (Mk 
9").  At  the  same  time,  in  the  post  •  canonical 
literature  there  is  undeniably  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  esohatological  conceptions  of  the  later 

Srophets.  The  new  views  regarding  the  future 
estiny  of  man  assumed  two  distinct  forms — one  in 
Palestme,  the  other  in  Egypt.  To  the  Pal.  Jew  the 
fntore  life  was  made  real  only  through  a  bodily 
resurrection ;  to  the  Alexandrian,  it  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

"rhe  2nd  cent.  B.C.  witnessed  a  great  advance 
in  eschatology.  Instead  of  the  old  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  day  of  J",  we  have  the  formulation  of 
distinct  ideas.  The  Book  of  Enoch  especially 
describes  the  last  things  and  the  other  world  in 
minute  detaU. 

(I)  Future  judgment.— K  prominent  feature  in 
the  eschatological  development  of  the  period  is  the 
strongly  expressed  certainty  with  regard  to  fntnre 
retribu  tion,  in  contrast  to  the  admitted  uncertainty 
that  men  will  in  this  life  be  rewarded  according 
to  their  works.  In  the  view  of  the  apocalyptic 
writers  of  this  century  the  establishment  on  earth 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  will  be  preceded  by 
judgment  and  jnst  recompense  for  all  men  living, 
and  for  some  or  all  of  the  Israelitish  dead,  as 
well  as  for  the  faUen  ansals.  To  a  oertain  extent 
punishment  has  already  been  administered  through 
the  first  world-jndgment  on  the  angels  who  formed 


unions  with  the  daughters  of  men,  on  their 
children,  and  on  all  men  living  at  the  time  of 
the  Deluge  (Enoch  lO'-").  These  angels  are  bound 
fast  in  gloomy  caverns  under  the  nUls  (lO**-  "*), 
-while  the  souls  of  men  are  relegated  to  Sheol  (22), 
until  the  final  judgment  that  shall  usher  in  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah.  Then  will  judgment  be 
pronounced  upon  the  impure  angels,  the  demons 
who  have  hitherto  escaped  punishment  (16'),  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  special  class  of  sinners 
(22>°),  upon  all  Israel.  The  fact  of  an  individual 
judgment  after  death  is  thus  already  taught  in 
the  oldest  section  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  It  is  also 
found  in  Jubilees  (4^  5"-  etc )  in  special  connexion 
with  the  idea  of  '  heavenly  tables,'  on  which 
'judgment  is  written  down  for  every  creature 
and  for  every  kind.'  We  have  it  embodied  like- 
wise in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (4"^),  according 
to  which  those  who  nave  rejected  God's  law  will 
first  behold  the  righteous  invested  with  the  splen- 
dour of  angels,  and  '  afterwards  depart  to  be 
tormented.'  There  is  here  no  limitation  of  the 
idea  to  faithless  Israelites.  In  the  contemporary 
Book  of  Daniel  (b.c.  168),  which  presents  a  con- 
trast to  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  respect  that  it  has 
in  view  the  future  of  the  nation  rather  than  that 
of  the  individual,  judgment  is  executed  by  the 
saints  (1")  as  a  prelude  to  the  final  judgment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  (O*"-)-  Although 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  judgment  of  angeu, 
that  01  the  angel  princes  or  Persia  (lO*  *)  and 
Greece  (10*)  is  implied.  In  Enoch  83-90  (written 
B.C.  166-161),  the  last  judgment  is  likewise  placed 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Special  reference  is  made  to  the  judgment  wrought 
M'the  'great  sword'  of  Judas  Maccabeens  (90'"), 
whose  victorious  campaigns  against  the  Syrians 
were  being  carried  on  when  this  part  of  Enoch  was 
written.  In  this  section  of  the  book  the  thought 
of  a  genenj  individual  judgment  is  set  forth  in 
great  judicial  detail.  A  throne  is  erected  for  the 
Lord  of  the  sheep ;  the  sealed  books  are  opened ; 
the  seven  archangels  are  commanded  to  bring 
before  Him  the  evil  angels  (the  fallen  Watchers), 
who  are  cast  into  an  abyss  of  fire  ;  the  seventy 
fiiithless  'shepherds'  of  Israel  and  the  'blinded 
sheep'  (i.e.  apostate  Jews)  share  the  same  fate. 
After  this  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  set  np  on 
earth ;  a  new  Jerusalem  takes  the  place  of  the  old, 
and  the  righteous  who  have  suffered  oppression  are 
brought  into  it  (90*'*). 

During  the  last  century  B.a  there  occurred  a 
radical  change  in  Jewish  eschatology.  What  lay 
at  the  root  of  tnia  was  the  conviction  that  an 
eternal  Messianic  kingdom  cannot  be  suitably 
manifested  on  the  present  earth.  Such  a  view 
had  obviously  an  important  bearing  npon  the 
whole  field  of  eschatological  thought.  It  led  the 
writers  of  this  century  to  take  new  ground  with 
respect  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  place  of  the  Final 
Judgment  relatively  to  it.  Some  cut  the  knot  by 
denying  the  eternity  of  the  earthly  Messianic 
kingdom  (Enoch  91-104) ;  others  by  postulating 
the  idea  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  euth  (Enoch 
37-70).  The  latter  section  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
is  the  only  work  of  this  century  which  still  places 
the  Final  Judgment  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  All  others  dating  from  this 
period  (Enoch  91-104,  Ps.-Sol.,  etc.),  appear  to 
relegate  it  to  its  close.  As  to  the  scope  of  the 
Judgment,  the  view  of  the  former  period  remains 
unaltered ;  it  extends  to  aU  men  and  angels, 
rigbteooB  and  wicked.  Enoch  91  - 104  follows 
Daniel  in  speaking  of  a  preliminary  indgment 
wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  tne  saints. 
In  Ps-Sol  17.  IS  the  Messiah  himself  is  judge, 
although  the  act  of  judgment  here  is  probably 
oonfinM  to  the  destmction  of  the  hostile  powet&. 
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The  Pal.  JadaUm  of  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.  con- 
tinued virtnally  to  reflect  the  eschatological  posi- 
tion arrived  at  in  the  preceding  century.  In  the 
Assumption  of  Moses,  as  well  as  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Hamch  and  2  (4)  Esdras  (certain  sections  ex- 
cepted), there  is  conserved  the  idea  of  a  prelimi- 
nary judgment.  The  Final  Judgment  on  men  and 
angels  is  placed  at  the  close  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  or,  failing  the  expectation  of  such  a 
kingdom,  at  the  close  of  the  age  (Apoc.  of  Bamch), 
or  on  the  completion  of  the  number  of  the  right- 
eous (2  (4)  Esdras). 

So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  Judgment 
is  concerned,  it  would  therefore  appear  from  the 
above  that  the  Apocryphal  period  witnessed  very 
decided  developments.  Although  the  OT  idea  of 
judgment  through  the  overthrow  of  existing  hostile 
lowers  was  to  some  extent  retained  (Enoch  W-, 
Assumption  of  Moses  3,  Apoc.  of  Bamch  72*, 
2  Es  13"),  tliis  gradually  gave  way  to  that  of  a 
forensic  act.  The  Judgment  was  placed  for  the 
most  part  at  the  end  of  the  Messiah's  reign  instead 
of  at  its  commencement.  It  tended  to  assume  a 
growingly  personal  and  individual  character.  The 
scope  of  the  Judgment  was  also  extended  so  as  to 
include  all,  men  and  angels  alike.  Obviously,  we 
have  here  a  distinct  approximation  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Judgment  as  given  by  Christ  Uimself.  '  He 
employs  many  of  the  terms  which  were  current, 
while  He  relieves  the  popular  beliefs  of  all  that  was 
gross,  fantastic,  or  trivial.  He  brings  to  the  OT 
conception  the  extension  and  the  certainty  which 
it  needed.  The  spiritual  principles  of  His  teach- 
ing, and  the  things  which  it  adds  to  the  Heb. 
faith  on  the  subject,  make  the  old  doctrine  a  new 
one.'  *  That  He  is  Himself  the  Judge,  that  every 
man  will  be  judged  by  Him  'according  to  bis 
works,'  and  that  His  judgment  is  final, — tnese  are 
the  transforming  elements  by  which  all  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  pre-Christian  conception  are  re- 
moved, and  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  Judgment  is 
raised  to  a  clear  and  definite  position  in  the  doc- 
trinal structure  of  revealed  religion. 

(2)  SecUms  of  the  departed.— (a)  Sheol.—Ia  Dn 
12<,  according  to  the  most  probable  reading,  this 
is  designated  '  the  ground  (land)  of  dust,'  and 
seems  to  be  used  in  its  OT  sense  as  denoting  a 
region  devoid  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  the  final  abode  of  all  mankind  save  the 
best  and  the  worst  in  Israel,  of  whom  the  former 
shall  rise  to  'aionian  life,'  and  the  latter  be  cast 
into  Gehenna.  For  these  two  classes  Sheol  is 
only  a  temporary  and  intermediate  abode.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  in  his  mind  the  faithful 
and  the  apostates  in  the  struggle  with  Antioohna 
Epiphanes. 

From  the  detailed  description  in  Enoch  22  it 
is  manifest  that  during  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  the 
conception  of  Sheol  underwent  a  radical  change. 
From  being  a  place  free  from  moral  distinctions  it 
has  become  a  place  of  retribution,  where  men  are 
dealt  with  according  tb  their  deserts.  Here  all 
souls  assemble  (22*),  and  await  the  Judgment  in 
their  respective  habitations.  Of  these  there  are 
four — two  for  the  spirits  of  the  righteous,  (1)  for 
those  who  have  diea  an  unmerited  death,  (2)  for 
the  rest  of  the  righteous ;  and  two  for  the  spirits 
of  the  wicked,  (1)  for  those  who  have  already  been 
punished  in  this  life  for  their  wickedness,  (2)  for 
those  who  escaped  punishment  in  the  upper  world. 
P'rom  three  of  these  divisions  there  is  a  resurrec- 
tion tu  final  judgment ;  but  from  the  fourth,  the 
abode  of  sinners  to  wliom  death  came  as  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes,  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion. In  their  case  Sheol  is  equivalent  to  hell. 
Ethically,  this  represents  a  great  advance  upon 
the  old  Heb.  conception,  although  it  is  of  too  cast- 
•  Sslmond,  Chrittian  DfL  ^flmmaHaUty*,  p.  818. 


iron  a  description  to  be  truly  ethical.  The  aonl 
can  neither  become  better  nor  worse,  and  '  Sheol 
thus  conceived  is  only  a  place  of  petrified  moralities 
and  suspended  graces'  (Charles,  Eschatology,  187). 

Soon,  however,  this  fanlt  was  to  be  remedied, 
for  in  2  Mac  12""'  moral  transformation  in  Sheol 
is  considered  possible.  Judas  is  said  to  have 
offered  sacrifice  for  the  fallen  warriors,  'for  if 
he  were  not  expecting  that  they  that  bad  fallen 
would  rise  again,  it  were  snperfluons  and  idle  to 
pray  for  the  dead.'  Daring  the  last  century  B.a 
Sheol  is  regarded  (1)  as  the  intermediate  abode  of 
the  dead,  whence  all  Israelites  (2  Mac  6'),  and 
possibly  all  without  distinction  (Enoch  51'),  rise  to 
judgment;  (2)  as  the  final  abode  of  the  wicked, 
i.e.  as  hell  (Enoch  66",  Ps-Sol  14*  etc.),  where 
souls  are  slain  (Enoch  99").  In  Enoch  91-104 
Sheol  is  almost  synonymous  with  Gehenna,  and 
in  Ps.-Sol.  entirely  so.  The  Similitudet  conceive 
Sheol  as  the  preliminary  abode  of  those  dying 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Messiarjc 
kingdom.  Subsequent  to  this,  however,  it  beoonfes 
the  final  abode  of  the  wicked  (63").  This  view  of 
Sheol  was  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
belief  that  only  the  righteous  womd  he  raised 
from  the  dead. 

In  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Sheol  is  represented  as 
the  intermediate  abode  of  all  the  dead  prior  to 
the  last  jud^mient  (Apoc.  Bar  23*  48>*,  2  (4)  Es 
4*').  According  to  Josephus,  the  Pharisees  taught 
that  the  righteous  are  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
punished  under  the  earth  (inri  x$ovbt.  Ant.  xvm. 
1.  3),  or  in  Hades  (Kaff  iSov,  BJ II.  viii.  14),  i.e.  in 
Sheol.  The  righteous  rise  again,  and  possess 
other  bodies ;  out  for  the  wicked  there  is  no 
resnrrection.  Between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  Sheol  there  was,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing conception  of  the  period,  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
The  former  inhabited  'the  treasuries'  (Apoc.  Bar 
21*  eto.,  2  (4)  Es  7")  of  restful  bliss ;  the  latter 
dwelt  in  a  place  of  torment  (Apoc.  Bar  30*). 

It  appears,  then,  that  dunng  the  Apocryphal 
period  the  conception  of  Sheol  was  by  no  means  a 
fixed  quantity.  Rather  was  it  in  a  somewhat 
fluid  condition,  and  underwent  considerable  varia- 
tion. It  had,  however,  '  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
definito  stadium  between  death  and  judgment, 
with  preliminary  penalties,  and,  in  some  forms  of 
thought,  with  moral  processes.  The  idea  of  an 
intermediate  state  took  a  larger  and  larger  place 
in  Judaism,  and  in  this  matter  Christian  theology 
to  a  great  extent  served  itself  heir  to  Jewish  theo- 
logy. But  all  this  is  in  the  strongest  possible  con- 
trast to  Christ's  own  teaching.  His  w^ords  fix  our 
thoughts  on  the  present  life  and  the  final  issues. 
.  .  .  They  give  little  or  no  place  to  the  thought  of 
an  intermediato  state.'  * 

(6)  Paradiae. — According  to  Schrader.t  the  word 
'  paradise '  is  of  Perso-Indogermanio  origin  [pairi- 
wuza,  from  pairi,  '  around,'  and  daeza,  '  a  ram- 
part '),  and  signifies  an  enclosure  or  'park.'  From 
thb  it  came  to  denote  a  pleasure-garden  generally, 
as  in  Neh  2*,  Ec  2*,  and  was  oltimatoly  adopted 
as  the  distinctive  designation  of  the  seat  of  the 
blessed,  whether  conceived  as  earthly  or  heavenly. 
According  to  the  conception  that  prevailed  m 
the  2nd  cent.  B.O.,  Paradise  was  reserved  for 
those  who  had  been  directly  translated  in  the 
flesh.  In  other  words,  its  gates  had  been  opened 
only  for  Enoch  and  Elijah.  From  the  way  in 
which  it  conceives  Sheol  as  '  the  place  of  condem- 
nation '  (7**  22^),  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  however, 
seems  to  imply  that  Paradise  is  the  intermediate 
abode  of  the  righteous  dead  until  the  Final  Judg- 
ment. But  this  work  also  shares  the  point  of 
view  of  the  later  2  (4)  Esdras,  according  to  whicfc 

*  Salinond ,  ChriMan  itoeC    tnumortality  *,  p.  M6  L 
t  COT  ii.  p.  71. 
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Paradise  is  conceived  as  the  final  abode  of  the 
righteous  (?"•  8").  Already  in  the  lat  cent.  B.C. 
it  is  viewed  as  'the  garden  of  the  righteons' 
(Enoch  60=°),  and  the  dwelling-place  of  '  the  eJect ' 
(Enoch  eo*  61").  In  thb  SimUiivdet,  however,  it 
is  not  the  eternal  abode  of  the  holy,  who  pass  from 
it  to  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  no  very  definite 
position  had  been  reached  either  with  regard  to 
the  geographical  situation  of  Paradise  or  with 
regard  to  its  inhabitants.  This  is  clear  from  the 
vairing  representations  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
under  both  of  these  heads.  '  In  32"-  it  lies  in  the 
East :  in  70"-  between  the  West  and  North :  in 
77'  in  the  North.  ...  It  is  apparently  empty  in 
Enoch's  time  in  SZ"-,  and  the  righteous  dead  are 
in  the  West,  22 :  it  is  the  abode  of  the  righteons 
and  the  elect  in  Enoch's  and  Noah's  times  in  61" 
do*- " :  the  abode  of  the  earliest  fathers  in  Enoch's 
time,  89»».'  • 

In  spite  of  the  uncertainty  thus  attaching  to 
the  term  '  Paradise '  in  Jewish  thought,  the  later 
Kabbis  constructed  an  elaborate  topography  of  it, 
with  'Abraham's  bosom'  as  the  place  of  highest 
honour.  The  general  popular  conception  in  the 
time  of  Christ  is  perhaps  fairly  well  reflected  in 
that  of  the  Essenes,  who,  according  to  Jos.  (BJ 
II.  viii.  11),  regarded  Paradise  as  a  region  situated 
beyond  the  ocean,  where  there  was  no  uncongenial 
rain  or  cold  or  heat,  and  where  righteous  souls 
were  perpetually  refreshed  by  gentle  zephyrs 
blowing  from  the  sea.  The  wora  is  very  spar- 
ingly used  in  NT.  In  the  recorded  sayings  of  onr 
Lord  it  occurs  bnt  once  (Lk  23''),  and  not  in  such 
a  way  as  to  throw  much  light  upon  His  own  con- 
reption  of  the  term.  He  employs  it  in  a  very 
general  sense,  and  possibly  as  the  word  whicn 
would  convey  most  meaning  and  comfort  to  the 
listener. 

(c)  Heaven. — It  is  not  until  the  last  century  B.C. 
that  we  find  heaven  represented  in  Apocalyptic 
writings  as  the  abode  of  the  righteous  subsequent 
to  '  the  day  of  the  great  judgment.'  This  view  is 
first  met  with  in  Enoch  91-104,  where  the  righteous 
are  described  as  the  objects  of  angelic  intercession 
(104').  To  them  will  the  portals  of  heaven  be 
opened  (104');  their  joy  will  be  like  that  of  the 
angels  of  heaven  (104'') ;  and  they  will  yet  become 
companions  of  the  heavenly  host  (104*).  According 
to  the  later  Apoc.  of  Baruch,  they  will  be  made 
like  unto  the  ancels  (51'°),  while  in  the  SimUitudet 
of  Enoch  it  is  claimed  that  they  will  themselves 
become  angels  in  heaven.  The  Book  of  Jubilees 
(23")  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (10*)  also  re- 
gard heaven  as  the  eternal  home  of  the  righteous. 

(d)  Gehenna — From  denoting  the  scene  of  idola- 
trous sacrifices  'Gehenna'  (from  the  Hebrew  tiuy  *{= 
'valley  of  Hinnom,'  Gr.  Titrra)  came  to  signify 
the  place  where  apostate  Jews  are  punished  in  the 
sight  of  the  righteous  (cf.  Is  50"').  In  Dn  12*  it 
becomes  the  final  abode  of  all  such  apostates.  But 
in  the  last  century  B.C.  this  idea  took  on  quite  a 
new  complexion.  Gehenna  is  now  no  longer  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  apostate  Jews,  and  is  the 
place  of  punishment  for  the  nations  generally 
;Jth  16").  More  particularly  is  it  intended  for 
kings  and  the  mighty  (Enoch  48*'-  53*54').  Again, 
wliereas  according  to  the  older  view  the  torments 
of  the  wicked  were  to  afford  a  constant  spectacle 
to  the  righteous  (Enoch  27-"-  90*"-),  in  the  Simili- 
tudes this  spectacle,  although  still  to  be  witnessed 
(62"),  is  only  of  temporary  duration.  This  fresh  de- 
velopment IS  necessitated  by  the  writer's  view  with 
respect  to  the  transformation  of  heaven  and  earth 
at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  there  was  no  place  for  Gehenna, 
which  accordingly  disappears  from  the  sight  of  the 
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righteous  from  henceforth  (62").  Still  another 
modification  of  the  older  view  of  Gehenna  occurs 
in  Enoch  91-104,  where  the  wicked  are  cast  into  the 
furnace  of  fire  as  incorporeal  spirits  (98*).  Hither- 
to the  pnnbhment  of  Gehenna  had  bem  thought 
of  as  both  bodily  and  spiritual,  bnt  here  the  former 
element  is  elimmated.  In  this  book  no  distinction 
is  made  between  Sheol  and  Gehenna  (99^'  eta). 
2  (4)  Esdras  contains  the  following  statements: 
'  The  Most  High  shall  be  revealed  ufton  the  seat  of 
judgment'  (7**),  and  <  the  pit  of  torment  shall  appear, 
and  over  against  it  shall  be  the  place  of  rest :  and 
the  furnace  of  hell  (Gehenna)  shall  be  showed,  and 
over  against  it  the  paradise  of  delight'  (7**).  The 
nations  that  are  raised  from  the  dead  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  behold  the  contrast  between  the 
delight  and  rest  on  one  side,  and  fire  and  torments 
on  the  other  (7*"-).  It  was  only  in  the  later 
Rabbinism  that  the  word  was  used  to  denote  a 
temporary  purgatory  as  well  as  the  abode  of  the 
wicked  after  death.  As  employed  by  Christ  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  '  Gehenna '  retains  its  older 
meaning  as  '  the  final  retributive  scene  or  con- 
dition, not  any  intermediate  place,  whether  of 
penalty  or  of  purification,  between  death  and  the 
resurrection."  On  the  momentous  and  difficult 
question  as  to  the  eternity^  of  the  penal  condition 
m  Gehenna,  the  stndent  is  referred  to  the  dis- 
cussion in  bk.  iiL  oh.  vL  of  the  work  just  quoted. 

(3)  The  Resurrection. — The  first  occurrence  in  the 
OT  of  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  is  in  Hos  6',  where 
the  hope  expressed  is  clearly  not  individual  bnt 
national.  It  appears  again  m  a  national  sense  in 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  (37'""). 
Chronologically,  the  next  reference  to  this  idea 
is  found  m  the  post-exilic  prophecy  of  Is  S24-27> 
Here  there  is  a  mstinot  advance  upon  former  con- 
ceptions. Although  the  thought  of  a  resurrection 
is  still,  as  in  Hoeea  and  EzeBel,  limited  to  Israel 
(26"),  its  application  to  individuals  (%>*),  even  if 
the  prophets  words  do  breathe  a  pious  hope  rather 
than  contain  a  clear -oat  doctrine,  is  new.  One 
other  OT  passage  is  of  importance  in  this  con- 
nexion, viz.  Dn  12*  'And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dnsty  gronnd  (lit.  the  ground  of  dutt 
?= Sheol)  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  reproaches  and  everlasting  abhor- 
rence.' There  is  here  tanght  for  the  fiiit  time  a 
reEurrection  of  the  wicked,  as  also  the  doctrine  of 
a  diversity  of  lot  reserved  for  the  righteous  and 
the  wickea  in  the  future.  In  both  cases  the  writer 
thinks  of  Israelites  only,  and  does  not  even  include 
all  of  these.  Only  those  are  in  his  view  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  either  by  their  promotion 
of,  or  antagonism  to,  the  Divine  kingdom. 

In  the  snbeequent  development  ot  the  doctrine 
the  extent  of  the  resurrection  was  variously  con- 
ceived. In  Dn  12"-  the  writer  thinks  of  a  partial 
resurrection  of  both  righteous  and  wicked ;  Enoch 
1-36  speaks  of  a  resurrection  of  all  the  righteous 
and  some  of  the  wicked ;  the  Similitudes  represent 
at  one  time  that  all  will  be  raised  up,  good  and 
bad  alike  (Sl"Oi  and  at  another  contemplate  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteons  only  (61*) ;  while 
Enoch  91-104,  and  the  later  Jewish  literature 
generally,  limit  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  to 
the  rigliteouB  (Enoch  91"  92*,  2  Mao  9'*-**,  Ps-Sol 
3"  13*  ete.).  It  is  in  all  these  cases  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Israel  that  is  spoken  of ;  there  is  as  yet  no 
thought  of  a  general  resurrection. 

Different  views  were  held  also  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  resurrection  itself.  From  2  Maccabees 
(which  as  a  professed  epitome  of  the  work  of 
Jason  of  Cyrene  must  be  token  to  reflect  the 
esohatological  views  of  the  century  preceding  that 
in  which  it  appeared)  it  is  evident  that  in  the  2ad 
cent.  B.C.  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
*  Salmond,  op.  eit.  p.  860. 
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body  was  very  distmotly  held.  In  the  acconnt  of 
the  ernel  death  of  the  Beven  brothers  and  their 
mother,  the  resnirection  is  represented  at  once  as 
a  resarreotion  to  eternal  life  (?'■ ")  in  fellowship 
with  the  risen  righteons  (7*),  and  as  a  resurrection 
of  the  body  (7").  By  thns  nniting  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  with  that  of  immortality,  2  Mao. 
takes  np  a  more  advanced  position  than  any  other 
Apocryphal  work. 

Dnrmg  the  last  century  B.C.  the  mode  of  con- 
eeiving  the  resnirection  underwent  a  change  in 
keeping  with'  the  altered  view  as  to  the  scene  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  So  long  as  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  an  eternal  kingdom  on  this  earth,  the 
idea  of  a  bodily  resnrrection  seemed  quite  in  place. 
But,  after  it  became  usual  to  think  of  that  kingdom 
as  having  its  only  fitting  manifestation  in  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  the  resurrection  was  con- 
ceived either  as  purely  spiritual  (Enoch  91-104, 
Pb.-SoI.),  or  as  one  in  which  the  risen  righteous 
shall  be  invested  with  garments  of  glory  and  of 
life  (Enoch  62'*'-).  The  SimUUudes,  however, 
reflect  the  older  view  of  a  bodily  resurrection. 

Although  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  limitation  of  the  resnrrection  to  the  righteous 
was  the  accepted  view  of  Judaism,  there  were  still 
different  ideas  held  with  reference  to  the  resurrec- 
tion iteelf.  According  to  Jos.  {BJ  n.  viii.  14),  the 
Pharisees  taught  that '  the  souls  of  good  men  only 
are  removed  into  other  bodies,'  i.e.  bodies  of  another 
nature  than  the  present,  while  the  Essenes  believed 
in  the  soul's  immortality,  but  not  in  a  bodily  resur- 
rection. In  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  writings  the 
resurrecUon  is  regarded  as  wholly  spiritual,  and  as 
taking  place  immediately  after  death.'*  Matter 
being  essentially  evil,  there  can  be  no  lesurreotion 
of  the  body.  As  the  true  self,  the  soul  only  is 
immortal,  and  can  be  redeemed  only  through 
Wisdom  (Wis  8").  The  knowledge  of  God's  do- 
minion is  the  root  of  immortality  (15*).  The 
author  starts  from  the  position  that  'righteousness 
is  immortal'  (1")  as  God  is  immortal.  Then 
follows  the  statement  that  'God  created  man  for 
incorruption'  (2^);  in  consequence  of  his  Divine 
origin  he  bean  the  stamp  of  immortality.  Death 
would  have  been  unknown  but  for  the  envy  of  the 
devil  (2").  Eternal  life  in  fellowship  with  God  is 
therefore  the  portion  of  the  righteous.  To  them 
death  is  but  an  apparent  calamity  (3"-).  The 
ungodly,  on  the  other  hand,  are  doomed  to  death 
(2**),  and  are  punished  for  their  crimes  both  here 
and  hereafter  (3*^).  In  this  book  onlv  the  larger 
thought  of  immortality  is  emphasizea;  it  leaves 
it  to  be  implied  that  there  most  be  a  previous 
(spiritnal)  resurrection  to  life.  The  righteous 
dead,  moreover,  are  not  merely  aa  in  OT  said  to 
dwell  in  Sheol,  but  in  immediate  nearness  to  God 
(6>»). 

The  same  view  is  set  forth  still  more  explicitly 
in  the  writings  of  Philo.  According  to  this  author, 
the  body  is  only  the  teroporary  and  polluted 
prison-house  of  the  rational  soul,  which,  as  an 
emanation  of  Deity,  is  immaterial  and  imperish- 
able. This  is  essentially  the  Platonic  doctrine ; 
although  Philo,  for  whom  Genesis  is  only  an  alle- 
gorioal  history  of  the  soul's  development,  found  it 
already  taught  in  the  statements  that  God  made 
man  in  His  own  image  (l***-)  and  breathed  into  him 
His  spirit  (2').  PhUo's  view  as  to  the  essentially 
evil  nature  of  matter  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
bodily  resurrection.  He  quotes  approvingly  the 
word-play  of  HeracUtus,  who  calls  the  body  {cw/m) 
the  tomb  {<riipM)  of  the  soul  {Leg.  AUeg.  L  33). 

The  doctrine  of  an  incorporeal  immortality  is 
also  taught  in  4  Maccabees  in  connexion  with  the 

*  Aooording  to  the  Book  ot  JabUec*  and  the  AmmpUon  of 
Moeea,  which  were  ot  PaL  oririn,  the  tenirrectkn  of  the  qdilt 
tokei  pUoe  onljr  after  the  Final  Judpnent. 


famous  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven 
brothers  and  thor  mother.  It  deaeribes  the 
brothers  as  '  running  in  the  way  of  immortalitv ' 
(14°);  the  mother  as  'again  ^ving  birth  to  tne 
enthre number  of  her  sonfffor  immortality'  (16**); 
and  both  them  and  her  as '  assembled  together  to 
the  oompanv  of  their  fatiiers,  having  received 
again  from  God  pure  and  immortal  souls '  (18"). 

Another  point,  in  regard  to  which  no  agreement 
had  been  arrived  at  when  Christ  came,  was  the 
time  of  the  resurrection.  According  to  Enoch  61', 
it  was  to  take  place  immediately  tefore  the  Mes- 
sianic era ;  aooording  to  the  Apoc  of  Baruch  and 
2  (4)  Esdras,  it  was  to  synchronize  with  its  dose. 

The  onlv  Jewish  works  of  the  Ist  cent.  A.D, 
which  teacn  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection 
of  the  entire  human  race  are  tihe  Apoc.  of  Baruch 
(30"-*)  and  2  (4)  Esdras  (7***).  Even  on  this  view, 
something  was  done  to  conserve  the  idea  that  the 
resurrection  is  a  privilege  pertaining  to  the  right- 
eons.  In  connexion  with  the  appearance  of  -the 
Messiah,  reference  is  made  to  '  those  that  be  with 
him'  (2  Es  13'')  in  such  terms  as  to  suggest  a 
retinue  of  saints  whose  special  prerogative  it  is 
to  'rise  first'  (cf.  I  Th  4'*)  and  accompany  Him 
when  He  assumes  His  earthlv  domimon.  The 
nature  of  the  resnrrection  boay  appears  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion.  In  Apoc. 
Bar  49*-61  it  is  taught  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
will  be  raised  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  that 
in  which  they  were  committed  to  the  ground,  so 
that  they  may  be  recognized.  After  their  identity 
has  been  establisbed,  thev  will  undergo  a  trans- 
formation in  order  to  enaless  spirituail  existence 
in  gloiy  or  in  torment.  This  supplies  a  link  witii 
St.  Paul's  teaching  on  the  resnrrection  in  1  Co 
IS*"-. 

That  the  belief  in  a  personal  resurrection  was 
not,  however,  universal  during  the  Apocryphal 
period  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  certain  books 
belonging  to  it  retain  the  old  view  of  Sheol  (Sir 
Yim.  -Qgx  2").  Indeed,  from  the  evidence 
adduced  it  will  be  seen  that  during  this  period 
'the  belief  had  a  varied  and  interesting  history. 
It  underwent  certain  enlargements,  and  became 
more  established.  But  it  developed  at  the  same 
time  some  doubtful  elements,  and  remained  subject 
to  some  uncertainty.'  *  If  immortality  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  a  dogma  of  the  later  Judaism, 
certainly  the  idea,  along  with  tiiat  of  the  resuneo- 
tion  which  stands  or  falls  with  it,  was  one  gener- 
ally current  among  the  Jews.  Yet  w«i  know  that 
it  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Saddn- 
cees,  who  made  use  of  the  Greek  materialism  to 
combat  a  doctrine  that  occupied  so  rudimentary  a 
place  in  the  OT.  This  party,  however,  could  not 
succeed  in  Israel ;  and  tne  hopes  which  had  long 
animated  those  known  by  that  name  gradually 
tended  to  fix  themselves  in  a  clear  and  definite 
doctrine,  which  found  its  completion  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Him  who  declared  God  to  be  the  God  not 
of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  and  Himself  to  be 
the  resurrection  and  the  life.  In  these  words 
Christ  indicates  that  man's  relationship  to  God  is 
such  as  to  secure  not  only  his  continued  existence, 
but  his  existence  in  his  whole  being,  bodily  and 
spiritnal.  His  language,  even  as  reported  m  the 
Fourth  Gositel,  points,  moreover,  not  to  a  bare 
immortality  in  the  Hellenic  sense,  hnt  to  a  bodily 
resurrection  (Jn  5*^').  It  is  further'set  forth  in 
His  t^hing  that  the  resnrrection  will  bo  univer- 
sal. The  expression  'the  resnrrection  of  the  just' 
(Lk  14"),  so  far  from  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
resnrrection,  actually  suggests  the  very  different 
lot  of  the  wicked  when  they  shall  be  raised  up. 
There  is  a  'resurrection  unto  life'  and  a  'resur- 
rection unto  condemnation.'  Beyond  what  nay 
*  Salmond,  op.  eit.  p.  331. 
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be  gathered  from  the  comparison  between  the  con- 
<Iition  of  the  risen  and  that  of  'the  angels  in 
heaven '  (Mt  22»»,  Mk  12*,  Lk  20»),  Christ's  doctrine 
furnishes  no  information  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection  body. 

3.  Question  at  to  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianiem 
upon  Jewish  escJiatology. — The  development  in 
eschatology  during  tlie  Apocryphal  period  was 
nndonbtedly  of  the  most  pronounced  character. 
How  are  we  to  explain  it?  How  is  it  that  with 
the  Messianic  hope  sunk  so  low  there  should  have 
been  not  only  an  advance  in  eschatology,  but  an 
arrival  at  such  fixed  forms  as  we  meet  witii  in  the 
Jewish  literature  of  the  age?  A  living  faith  in 
a  personal  Messiah  was  not  always  essential  to 
Messianic  expectation  and  the  belief  in  a  Future 
Judgment ;  and  what  we  find  in  Amos  and  other 
OT  prophets  we  may  be  prepared  to  see  repeated. 
But  the  position  of  the  apocnrphal  and  peendepi- 
graphic  books  is  here  so  much  clearer  and  fuller 
than  anything  in  the  OT  that  we  are  constrained 
to  ask,  How  was  it  reached  ?  It  can  hardly  have 
been  the  result  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Was 
it,  then,  simply  a  legitimate  development  upon 
doctrines  potentially  existing  in  the  OT?  Those 
who  take  this  view  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
restoration  of  the  chosen  nation  is  set  forth  under 
the  figure  of  a  rising  again  to  authority  and  in- 
fluence (Ezk  37).  The  later  Jews,  it  is  said,  put 
their  own  construction  upon  such  passages,  and 
thence  formulated  to  some  extent  a  doctrine  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  righteous  would  come  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  When  it 
should  be  inaugurated,  they  would  be  raised  up 
and  have  part  iii  it. 

Many  scholars,  however,  explain  the  esohato- 
logical  development  of  the  period  on  the  theory  of 
the  contact  of  Judaism  with  foreign  systems  of 
thought,  and  in  particular  maintain  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  was  arrived  at  through 
the  medium  of  Zoroastrianism,  or  at  all  events 
assumed  the  form  it  did  under  the  stimulus  of 
Persian  influence.  It  can  no  longer  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  the  resurrection  formed  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  ancient  Persians ;  and  at  any  rate  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  Theopompus  (pre- 
served in  Plutarch,  etc.)  that  this  doctrine  was 
held  by  the  Zoroastrians  nt  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  t.e.  previous  to  its  appearance  in  Daniel, 
and  at  least  as  early  as  Is  26".  This  theory  is 
therefore  historically  possible.  But  can  it  be  sub- 
stantiated ?  Apart  from  the  general  presumption 
that  the  Jews  would  be  disposed  to  regard  favour- 
ably the  religion  of  Cyrus,  their  deliverer,  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  an  in- 
dividual resurrection  appears  in  the  OT  only  in 
writings  dating  from,  or  subsequent  to,  the  Pers. 
period,  and  is  (!)  first  put  forward  in  a  book,  the 
writer  of  which  had  special  connexion  with  Baby- 
lonia. These  considerations,  however,  do  not  prove 
that  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was 
derived  from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  As  Nicolas 
has  said, '  Ideas  do  not  pass  ready-made  and  com- 
plete from  one  nation  to  another  uke  the  fruits  of 
industry  which  are  transported  in  caravans.'  And, 
in  fact,  the  Jewish  and  Persian  beliefs  with  regard 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  are  not  identical. 
Zoroastrianism  knew  nothing  of  a  partial  resurrec- 
tion, whether  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  as  in 
Daniel,  or  of  the  righteous  only  as  in  2  Mac.  etc., 
and,  unlike  Judaism,  looked  for  the  final  restora- 
tion of  the  wicked  after  the  resurrection.  The  idea 
of  simple  borrowing  is  further  precluded  by  the 

fradual  formation  of  the  Jewish  doctrine,  the 
evelopment  of  which,  in  its  principal  stages,  is 
distinctly  traceable.  This  doctrine  was  of  no 
sudden  growth  in  I.srael.  It  had  long  been  nascent, 
when  the  persecution  under  Antio^mus  Epiphanes 


fave  it  life  and  vigour  as  the  grand  sustaining 
ope  of  those  who  did  liattle  for  Gud's  law.  This 
was  a  great  turning-point  in  Judaism,  and  gave 
to  it,  as  regards  religious  beliefs,  modes  of  thought, 
and  ethicu  practice,  a  character  which  has  Men 
stamped  on  all  its  subsequent  history.  Scribes 
and  people  were  united  by  a  common  patriotism. 
The  religious  conscience  was  awakened ;  men 
looked  eagerly  for  the  promised  Deliverer,  and  in 
the  assurance  of  His  coming  found  a  qsw  life. 
Those  who  shed  their  blood  to  prepare  the  advent 
of  His  kingdom  would  be  raised  up  to  share  in  its 
bliss.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  thus  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  Messianic  hope,  and 
in  its  earlier  form  was  set  forth  as  tlie  first  act  of 
the  victorious  Messiah,  and  as  the  privilege  of  Jews 
only.  This  is  the  genuinely  Jewish  form  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  had 
a  distinct  place  in  an  order  of  ideas  called  forth 
by  the  crisis  which  overtook  the  Jewish  nation  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.a  It  did 
not  owe  its  existence  to  foreign  influence,  but  was 
the  result  of  internal  development. 

But  there  may  be  stimulus  without  transference, 
and  this  appears  to  be  what  really  happened  in  the 
case  before  us.  The  foreign  influence  was  not  such 
as  to  supply  or  even  fundamentally  to  atfect  the 
doctrine  itself ;  at  most  it  helped  to  determine  the 
form  of  its  development.  Naturally,  therefore,  it 
does  not  seem  to  count  for  much  in  any  single 
passage  in  which  it  can  be  traced ;  yet  the  cumu- 
lative eft'ect  of  its  presence  in  frequent  instances  is 
not  to  be  denied.  For  an  interesting  enumeration 
of  passages  from  the  OT  and  post-canonical  litera- 
ture giving  evidence  of  Parsi  influence  on  Jewish 
eschatology,  see  par.  7  of  the  article  ZOROASTRI- 
ANISM in  vol.  iv.  Among  other  (and  more  doubt- 
ful) examples  the  following  perhaps  may  be  safely 
allowed.  Is  speaks  of  an  intermediate  place 
of  punishment  for  evil  powers,  where  they  are  im- 
prisoned prior  to  their  final  judgment.  Even 
Charles,  who  thinks  that  the  influence  of  Zoroas- 
trianism on  Jewish  eschatology  was  but  slight, 
admits  that  the  ideas  here  expressed  '  appear  as  a 
foreign  element  in  the  OT,  and  may  be  derived 
from  the  Mazdean  religion.'*  Of.  in  this  con- 
nexion Jude',  Enoch  18"-  "  21".  The  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  of  Is  63"  66"',  to  be  ushered  in  aiter 
the  Last  Judgment  and  overthrow  of  evil,  cor- 
responds to  tne  Pers.  doctrine  of  'renewal'  after 
the  world's  purification  by  '  the  ordeal  of  molten 
metal.'  The  latter  may  also  have  suggested  the 
figure  used  in  Mai  3'  4>.    In  Ps  17"  49"  there  is 

Srobably  a  reflexion  of  the  Pers.  conception  of  the 
awn  as  a  daily  emblem  of  the  resurrection.  In 
the  later  Apocalyptic  literature  also  traces  of 
Parsisro  occur.  In  Enoch  (45"-)  reference  is  made 
to  the  transformed  heaven  and  earth ;  and  its 
location  of  the  mountain  of  God's  throne  in  the 
sortth  (18'),  taken  along  with  the  placing  of  a 
hell  in  the  north  (Secrets  of  Enoch,  10),  recalls  an- 
other characteristic  of  Parsi  literature.  Through 
the  medium  of  earlier  Jewish  apocalyptic,  many 
Persian  ideas  found  their  way  also  into  the  Apoca- 
lypse, e.g.  the  binding  of  the  old  serpent,  Satan's 
futile  attack  upon  heaven,  the  millennium,  etc. 
In  the  peculiar  and  epoch-making  circumstances 
of  their  nation  the  Jews  assimilated  certain  foreign 
elements,  and  grafted  them  upon  the  data  supplied 
by  their  own  sacred  books  —  so  modifying  them, 
however,  as  to  make  them  fit  into  and  complete 
their  own  doctrinal  system,  with  a  view  to  the 
fuller  expression  of  their  own  spiritual  needs. 

LrrcRATORE.— Beaidea  the  OT  Thsologies  of  Oehler,  Schulti, 
and  Dillmann,  and  various  articles  in  the  best  Bible  Dictionaries, 
see  Bretacfaneider,  Die  Dogmatik  dtr  Apokr.  Sohriftm  del  AT* 

•  BtluUotogy,  p.  Ut. 
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(1S41) ;  NicoUu,  De$  Dodrina  JUligiaues  dm  JvSft  0860);  Um- 
gen,  JvdenthHm  in  Palatina  zur  Zeit  Cluitti  (1866);  Kohnt, 
JudiKht  AngeMoffie  (1866):  Vernal,  BiMtotn  i*$  <die$  Me$- 
manique*  depuU  AUxandn  juMV^  AttmptnuT  Badrim  hsiiy, 
Wellhauaen,  Dit  Pharimer  and  SttdlMaimt  (1874);  Bmld,  at ; 
Drummond,  Jtmth  Matiah  (1877) ;  Stantoii,  n*  Jneith  and 
the  Chrittian  Meuiah  (1886) ;  Stad^  OJV  0888) ;  Bcburar,  BJP 
(Index);  Cheyne,  OP  (1891);  SchwaUy.  Dai  Ltben  nach  dem 
Todt  08S2);  Hahn,  Die  Mettian.  WeUtagmigm  da  leraeL- 
Jiiditehen  Volkee  Hi  m  den  Targumitn  (1889) ;  O.  A.  SmiUi. 
The  Twelve  Pnpheti  (1886-08);  Obarlea,  EmJuOetogy  (1900X 
and  the  nme  writer*!  editiooa  o(  Bnoeh,  Auumption 


Moeei,  Barueh,  Jtibileei ;  Salmond,  Thi  Chnitian  Doctrine  61 
linmortalily  (1901);  Alexander,  Dtnumie  Pouenion  in  the  NT 
(inni) ;  Bonsaet,  Dii  Religim  an  Judmtunu  im  neuteit,  Zeit- 

W.  Faibwkathbe. 

TRIMITT.— 

A.  In  Che  Jewish  Apncrj-pha  and  pre-Cbri«tian  Jewish 

writinifii :  (a)  lu  Fali.'stme ;  (6)  in  Alexandria. 

B.  In  the  NT. 

L  In  the  Adrent  and  Incarnation. 

0)  Teatimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aiiil  tht  return  tt 

Prophecy. 
(2)  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
|8)  Baptism  of  Jcsua. 

(4)  The  Holy  Spirit  given  to  Jesos  (or  ministry, 

(5)  Temptation  and  Transfiguration  of  Jesus. 

(6)  Outline  of  NT  doctrine  of  th*  Trinity. 
IL  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

(1)  In  Synoptics. 

(2)  In  the  Fourth  OospaL 

(S)  The  Apostolic  Commission  and  BapUam, 
UL  Apostolic  Teaching. 

(1)  Among  Jewish  Christians— Acts,  Hebrswa,  and 

Catholic  Epistles. 

(2)  Teaching  of  St.  PaoL 

(3)  Teaching  of  St.  John. 

iv.  Trini^  involrad  In  the  Life  of  th*  Apoitolio  Oburoh. 

(1)  Equipment  of  the  Apostles. 

(2)  Establishment  of  the  Choroii. 

(3)  Work  of  Uiasions. 

(4)  Test  of  Doctrine. 

(5)  Christian  Worship. 

Literature, 

A.  In  Jewish  Apocrypha  ahd  Pbbitdepi- 
ORAPHA. — Jewish  theology  in  the  period  between 
the  OT  and  Christ  made  some  progress  towards  a 
Trinitarian  view  of  God.  It  was  marked  (1)  by  a 
monistic  and  transcendent  conception  erf  God, 
wliich  pat  Him  far  away  from  man,  and  aroided 
all  anthropomorphisms  about  Him  (of.  Weber, 
Altsynag.  Theolugie,  144  f.).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Law  was  lareely  pat  in  place  of  the  immanent 
J",  and  God  made  a  student  of  the  Law ;  that  is, 
a  Judaizing  of  J*  took  place,  whidi  ended  in  the 
dualism  of  a  transcendent  God  and  a  Rabbi  school- 
master God.  (2)  This  remoteness  of  Grod  led  men 
to  seek  after  mediators  between  the  far-off  One, 
whose  very  name  was  a  mystery  (Enoch  69^"- ; 
Weber,  144),  and  the  earth.  Angels  and  other 
bein^  were  made  prominent;  bat  especially  the 
Messiah  was  felt  after.  In  Palestine  the  mediat- 
ing '  Word '  of  the  prophets,  the  rw-p,  was  taught 
(of.  Weber,  p.  174) ;  while  in  Alexandria  PUlo 
elaborated  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine  X67ot,  whom 
be  identified  with  '  the  Angel '  and  aJl  Divine 
manife!<tation8  in  OT  (cf.  Sie^ried,  PAi/o,  p.  219  f.; 
Druiiiiuond,  Philo,  iL  239 f.).  This  'Word'  was 
regarded  sometimes  as  Divine  thought  or  revela- 
tion or  action.  Again,  it  was  presented  as  a  Divine 
hypostasis,  personal  if  not  a  person  (4  Ezr  6''*, 
Apoc.  Bar  56',  Wis  8>).  Biesenthal  goes  so  far  as 
to  hold  {Trostschreiben  d.  Ap.  Paul  and.  Hebr.  69) 
tliat  '  the  Generatio  cetema  Hlii  vel  Messiae  was  in 
no  wise  a  later  doctrine  of  Cliristianity,  bat  be- 
Ion};ed  to  the  very  oldest  teachings  of  the  syna- 

Tlie  transcendent  view  of  God  arose  in  the 
schools  of  the  scribes  in  opposition  to  surrounding 
polytheism  ;  and,  wliile  it  called  for  a  Mediator, 
It  iilso  tended  to  make  him  transcendent  as  was 

Goil.  This  may  be  the  reason  for  the  practical  dis- 
aiipearance  of  the  thought  of  king  Messiah  in  the 
period  just  before  Christ,  and  the  appearance, 
through  study  of  the  OT,  of  a  heavenly  Mediator 
(cf:  Ualdensperger,  Sdbstbeumsstaein  Jesu,  1892,  p. 


69).  This  Mediator,  the  '  Word,'  was  Divine,  ia 
heaven  (Dn  7'-  Enoch  46.  48.  6*),  pre-existent,  a 
snpematural  '  Son '  of  God  (En  105'),  who  would 
eome  in  duo  season  to  reign  on  earth  (En  46*, 
Ps-SoI  17'*'').  He  sits  upon  the  same  throne  with 
J',  shares  His  knowledge  (En  46)  and  glory  (En 
62,  4  Ezr  2«),  and  will  be  final  judge  (En  47*).  All 
that  is  involved  in  the  '  Word  Enoch  ascribes  to 
'  the  Messiah '  (52<) ;  thoi^h  Philo  does  not  identifV 
the  \6701  with  the  Messuh.  As  soon  as  Jewisn 
theologians  systematically  studied  the  OT,  they 
found  a  God-like  Being  set  forth  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  NT  writers  and  early  Christians. 
He  was  the '  Wisdom '  of  Pr  8  (cf.  Midrash  in  loeo), 
■the  Angel'  (Targ.  Ex  23");  He  spoke  to  Moses 
at  the  bush  ;  He  was  the  Heavenly  Man  of  Dn  7" 
(of.  4  Ezr  13'),  and  the  Eternal  One  of  Mio  All 
other  middle  beings  are  set  aside  by  this  snpreme 
Mediator,  who  is  the  '  firstborn '  of  (Sod  (Targ. 
Ps  2';  Baldensperger,  p.  88),  and  '  Christ  the  Lord' 
(Ps-Sol  17»-  " ;  cf.  La  4«',  Lk  2").  The  writings 
which  describe  His  coming  are  called  'apoca- 
lypses,' for  He  would  unveil  the  very  face  of  God 
(4  Ezr  6"  7",  Assump.  Mos  10').  With  him  '  Dens 
palam  veniet'  (I.e.).  Here  Judaism  reaches  a 
half-metaphysical,  an  Arian  conception  of  the  Son 
of  God,  beyond  which  it  could  not  go.  Only  the 
incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ  could  lead  men  further. 

(3)  With  the  Messiah  would  come  also  the  Holjr 
Spirit,  which  had  left  prophetic  men  since  Malachi 
(Weber,  p.  78).  Bat  how  it  was  related  to  God 
and  His  Christ  was  not  evidenL  It  is  identified 
with  Divine  wisdom  (Wis  7*  9'''),  with  the  Angel 
(Ps-Sol  10),  and  with  the  Memra  (WU 1^).  The 
Spirit  is  felt  to  be  distinct  from  J";  the  Targnma 
(on  Mic  2^,  Zee  4*  etc ;  of.  Schlottmann,  p.  82) 
often  distingnish  the  Spirit  from  God,  ana  that 
with  the  same  formula  gib  p?=''  'J^^O  («.p.  Gn  1', 
Jg  3",  1  S  10*  16")  where  no  such  distinction  is  ui 
the  Heb.  text.  Philo  gave  to  the  XAyot  the  derig- 
nations  i  Seiripn  0i6t  and  0  rper/Jiirarof  utit,  also 
'  an  image  of  God '  {de  Somn.  ii.  6) ;  and  the  Spirit 
he  calls  an  'impress'  of  this  Xiyoi  image  of  God. 
This  Spirit  of  the  \6yoi  of  Crod  is  the  principle  of 
all  life.  Both  'Word'  and  Spirit  inhere  in  Crod: 
the  Spirit  is  personal  (Weber,  p.  185),  Divine,  God's 
Toiee  in  man,  the  Eternal  Wisdom.  Again,  we 
hear  it  called  a  oreatore,  and  made  on  the  first 
day.  Further  than  this  Judaism  could  not  go. 
We  have  here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the 
absolute  designation  '  tne  Holy  Spirit '  (Ps-Sol  17", 
4  Ezr  14",  Wis  9") ;  and  He  comes  with  '  Christ 
the  Lord '  (Ps-Sol  18'),  who  appears  '  in  wisdom  of 
the  Spirit  and  righteousness  and  power'  (of.  Lk 
24«  Ac  1»). 

(4)  This  Jewish  teaching  was  comprehensive  bnt 
confused.  It  had  elements  of  the  Trinity  in  it, 
bnt  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  It  be- 
lieved in  (Jod  transcendent  and  '  God  with  us,'  but 
could  not  correlate  them.  Its  Cliristology  found 
three  things  in  OT— (1)  the  Son  of  (5od,  heavenly, 
Divine,  eternal,  and  the  Son  of  Man,  also  m 
heaven  (Dn  7",  Enoch  62»);  (2)  the  human  Messiah, 
who  would  be  a  glorious  king  of  all  the  earth  ;  and 
(3)  the  suffering  Servant  of  J".  How  to  combine 
these  was  beyond  the  power  of  Judaism  (cf.  Enoch 
6.  10.  25.  90.  98).  The  heavenly  and  the  earthly 
elements  would  not  meet.  Two  Messiahs  were 
sometimes  taught ;  and  most  Jews  looked  for  a 
Messianic  kingdom  such  as  actually  appeared  in 
Mohammedanism.    The  Holy  Spirit  was  also  be- 

Jrond  Rabbinical  grasp.  Perhaps  the  '  still  in  the 
and,'  from  whom  NT  Christians  chiefly  came, 
'  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  knew  more  than  did  the 
theologians.  Philo  speaks  of  'the  Divine  Spirit ' 
(de  Giff.  5) ;  others  preached  a  created  spirit,  a 
ministering  spirit,  like  the  angels  (Weber,  184). 
The  Spirit  was  needful  for  holy  living ;  but  it  wa« 
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now  withdrawn  and  hidden,  to  come  again  with 
the  Messiah.  The  Bath  ^dl  took  the  place  of  the 
Spirit,  the  scribe  took  the  place  of  the  prophet. 
The  fulness  of  OT  teachings  lies  here,  but  con- 
fused, waiting  for  the  NT  doctrine  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

B.  In  the  New  Testament.— i  Advent  and 
Incarnation. — (1)  With  the  close  of  the  OT  the 
spirit  of  Prophecy  left  Israel.  Judaism,  in  spite  of 
particular  workings  of  the  Spirit,  did  not  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Jn  7").  It  was  said  to  have  left  the 
nation  with  Malaehi,  and  was  little  looked  for  by 
Rabins  and  scribes  [of.  Gnnkel,  Wirkungen  d.  heil. 
Geistes,  55).  But  as  the  Advent  of  Christ  drew 
nigh.  His  great  forerunner,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
suddenly  reappeared,  and  a  group  of  saints  in 
Israel,  filled  with  the  Holy  Gnost,  prepared  His 
way.  The  last  OT  prophet  foretold  the  first  NT 
prophet;  and  both,  led  by  the  Spirit,  proclaimed 
Messiah  the  Lord  (Mai  4*  3"-,  Mk  1').  Jesus  and 
the  Evangelists  regard  gospel  history  as  beginning 
especially  with  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  16")  and 
his  inspired  testimony  to  the  Son  of  God.  He 
announced  the  coming  of  Jesus  as  the  coming  of 
J'{l8  40«,  Mk  1»,  Lk  1").  He  showed  the  return 
of  the  prophetic  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
(Mk  Lk  1^),  which  alone  knew  the  deep  things 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  led  to  Christ 
as  the  fulfilment  of  both.  Now  for  the  first  time 
we  hear  a  prophet  clearly  preaching  salvation  as 
repentance  towards  Gkxl  the  Father  (Mt  8*),  faith 
in  a  coming  Kinc,  the  Son  of  God  (Mk  1*,  Jn  1"), 
who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  a  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  by  the  Son  of  God  (Mt 
3»,  Mkl»,Xk8>«,  Jul"). 

(2)  The  work  of  Jesus  was  inseparable  ftcm  His 
Person.  What  He  did  rested  on  what  He  was,  for 
His  preaching  included  Himself.  None  bom  of 
woman  was  greater  than  John  the  Baptist;  but 
he  was  less  than  the  least  iu  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
beyond  measure  less  than  the  King  Himself  (Mt 
3"  Mk  1»,  Jn  John  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  womb  (Lk  !>*),  throus^  the  Holy 
Spirit  Christ  became  man.  To  the  one  He  imparted 
character,  to  the  other  He  gave  being.  The  (xospd 
to  the  Hebrews  (ed.  HUgenfeld,  17')  calls  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  spiritual  MoUier  of  JesnSi  as  Maiy  was 
His  bodily  mother.  Angels  now  appear  again  as 
messengers  of  God,  and  their  chiei  mission  (Lk 
l'^- ")  IS  to  proclaim  the  entrance  of  the  Spirit 
into  humanity,  and  to  set  forth  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  the  inquiry 
of  Mary  how  uie  could  become  mother  of  the  Son 
of  the  Highest  (Lk  1**),  Gabriel  replied  that  it 
would  take  place  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  (v.") 
upon  her.  The  Most  High  means  here  God  the 
Father  (Lk  O"-") :  both  lather  and  Spirit  caused 
the  Incarnation  (cf.  Is  48**).  The  Father,  by  His 
power,  appeared  as  an  overshadowing  cloud  above 
the  Virgin,  as  later  over  Jesus  when  He  called 
Him  'my  beloved  Son'  (Mt  17').  The  Spirit  is 
said  to  'come  upon'  (tr€\eiarrai)  Mary,  as  the 
power  of  the  Father  'shadowed  upon'  her  (^i- 
rndo-ei) ;  so  that  the  conception  is  more  specifically 
described  as  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mt  l"-") :  yet 
Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  the  Father.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  more  than  a  Divine 
influence ;  otnerwise,  the  addition  '  the  power  of 
the  Highest '  would  be  meaningless.  It  seems  also 
dear  that,  while  the  Spirit  acts  as  a  Person,  the 
parentage  is  ascribed  to  the  Father.  The  God 
with  whom  Mary  found  favour  appears  in  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  Father  and  Spirit  in  the  con- 
ception of  Jesus,  as  was  perhaps  foreshadowed  in 
the  creation  of  Adam  (Gn  2').  The  result  of  this 
supernatural  conception  was  twofold :  first,  Jesus 
was  holy,  oorresponding  with  His  relation  to  the 


Spirit;  and,  second,  He  was  the  Son  of  God  (Lk 
l'  *),  corresponding  with  His  rvlation  to  the 
Father.  He  was  as  sinless  as  the  Holy  Gllu.^t. 
His  sinlessness  and  His  supernatural  birth  are  put 
together.  The  RV  of  Lk  1"  shows  that  the  one 
was  rooted  in  the  other;  because  of  this  Divine 
origin  '  wherefore,  also,  that  which  is  to  be  bom 
shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.'  It  was  to 
bring  out  the  trath  that  '  it  was  not  the  Sunship 
but  His  holiness  from  His  very  birth,  which  was 
secured  by  the  miraculous  conception,'  tliat  tlie 
Revisers  were  so  careful  to  correct  the  translation 
here  (Dr.  D.  Blown  in  Presb.  and  Be/.  Rev.  1896, 
p.  232 ;  cf.  Hofmann,  NT  Theol.  25).  His  sinless- 
ness was  not  incidental,  but  was  of  His  very  being. 
The  non  potuit  peccare  lay  in  His  nature ;  other- 
wise, through  childhood  and  youth  He  could  not 
have  developed  without  some  falls  into  sin.  He 
was  one  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  also  so  one 
with  the  Father  that  His  name  is  'God  with  us' 
(Mt  1") ;  and  His  kingdom,  like  that  of  J",  is 
everlasting  (Lk  l**).  The  angel  of  the  Lord  calls 
Him  Christ  the  Lord  (Lk  2>>};  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Messiah  with  Jehovah,  long  foretold, 
was  now  a  historic  reality. 

(3) _  The  birth  of  Jesus  was  of  God  and  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  in  like  manner  He  was  baptized  for 
service  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Baptist  says  that  J ehovah  sent  him  to 
watch  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Gkxl ;  and  the 
sign  of  His  coming,  as  ail  Israel  knew  (Is  11"), 
would  be  the  descent  and  abiding  u^n  Him  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  His  great  mission,  m  contrast  to 
that  of  John,  would  be  to  baptize  men  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  the  &<w^  to  the  Hebretos  (3>*-") 
the  Holy  Spirit  says,  'FUi  mi,  in  omnihus  pro- 
phetit  esxpectabam  te,  ut  venires  et  requieseerem  in 
te.  Tu  es  enim  requies  mea,  tu  es  JUius  meus 
primogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  sempitemum.'  The 
most  Jewish  Christians  had  definite  views  of  the 
Divine  Christ  and  the  personal  Spirit.  We  are 
not  sore  (Jn  li>-")  where  the  testimony  of  John 
passes  over  into  that  of  the  Evangelist;  in  any 
case,  the  witness  is  remarkable.  He  knows  that 
the  Son  came  from  heaven  (Jn  3"),  was  pre- 
ezistent,  and  because  of  His  heavenly  origin  was 
above  all  human  forerunners  (!"•  •").  What 
Christ  taught  He  learned  by  seeing  and  hearing 
it  from  God  (3").  He  bore  the  sins  of  the  world 
(Jn  1^- "),  because  He  was  the  Lamb  of  God  and  a 
heavenly  offering  (v.**).  He  was  the  final  Judge 
of  the  sinners  of  the  world  (Mt  3**),  because  He 
was  Jehovah  and  His  way  was  the  way  of  J"  (Jn 
1").  Such  was  the  Son  of  God  whom  John  recog- 
nized at  baptism,  through  the  statement  of  the 
Father  that  the  Spirit  would  rest  as  a  dove  upon 
the  Son.  John  adds,  '  I  saw  and  bare  record  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God'  (Jn  1**).  The  Synoptists 
add  that  the  Father  spake  from  heaven  when  the 
Spirit  descended,  saying,  '  Thou  art  my  beloved 
Son'  (Mt  3",  Mk  1"  3«).  The  objective  dove 
symbol  was  an  indication  that  the  Spirit  was  dis- 
tmct  from  the  Father  who  spake,  and  from  the 
Son  who  heard  the  Father's  voice  and  beheld  the 
dove  descend  (Mk  l'"). 

(4)  The  double  witness  of  Father  and  Spirit  to 
the  Son  was  regarded  as  His  commission  to  enter 
upon  His  minbtry  of  redemption.  And,  what  is 
or  special  importance,  Jesus  now  received  authority 
to  baptize  men  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Baptist 
and  all  four  Evangelists  regard  this  as  the  great 
trath  set  forth  in  Christ's  baptism  (Mt  3",  Mk  1«, 
Lk  3",  Jn  l*  ") ;  and  the  risen  Lord  confirms  their 
view  (Jn  3',  Ac  I').  His  work  was  as  far  aliove 
John's  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  above  water.  The 
OT  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  come  with 
the  Messiah  (cf.  Jl  2^,  Is  ll^-*) ;  the  Baptist  tajces 
a  long  step  beyond  this  in  proclaiming  that  the 
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Holy  Spirit  oomM  directly  from  the  Messiah  as 
Son  of  God.  The  truth  here  developed  is  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Son 
that  He  does  to  the  Father  (cf.  Is  44*).  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  He  is  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  At 
the  birth  of  Jesus  the  Son  appeared  as  conceived 
by  the  Spirit ;  now  the  Spirit  appears  as  proceeding 
from  the  Son.  In  the  one  case  Jesus  received  ot 
the  Spirit ;  in  the  other  the  Spirit  received  of 
Christ.  The  Spirit  in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ 
cannot  be  cause  in  the  same  sense  in  which  He  is 
ett'ect.  We  touch  here  the  mystery  of  the  God- 
man,  in  which  apparently  contradictory  statements 
respecting  Him  find  their  simplest  solution  hv 
reference  to  His  human  and  Divine  natures  (ct. 
Novatian,  de  Trin.  zL  ;  Augustine,  de  Trin.  i.  8). 
As  man  the  Messiah  needed  the  Spirit  as  means  of 
perfect  human  development ;  as  God  He  imparted 
the  Spirit  to  believers  for  regeneration  and  full 
redemption. 

(5)  The  Temptation  of  J esns  was  closely  connected 
with  His  baptism  as  introduction  to  service.  The 
conflict  with  Satan  had  to  do  with  the  tme  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father ;  and  it  was  the  Spirit 
that  drove  Him  to  this  conflict  (Mk  I'*).  '  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God '  was  the  repeated  taunt.  The 
second  Adam  stood  where  the  first  Adam  feU.  The 
threefold  temptation  was  the  same — ^lust  of  the 
flesh,  lust  of  the  eye,  and  pride  of  life ;  bread  good 
for  food,  to  know  as  much  as  God,  to  have  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  so  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  at 
once  in  Messianic  possession.  It  was  a  battle  of 
the  evil  spirit  and  tne  Holy  Spirit  with  ministering 
angels  (Mt  4").  It  was  a  struggle  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  god  of  this  world,  in  which  the  aim 
of  the  tempter  was  to  tear  Christ  out  of  His  one- 
ness with  the  Father.  The  same  truth  appears  in 
the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17*^).  In  face  of  Satan 
(le'*),  doubting  disciples,  and  the  cross  (17*),  the 
Son  stood  to  reveal  what  is  called  the  Trinity. 
The  bright  doud  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (1  K 
8'°' ")  is  nere :  the  Father  addressed  Jesus  as  'my 
beloved  Son,'  telling  the  Church  to  '  hear  him '  as 
the  great  Prophet  (Dt  18"- ") ;  and  He  was  trans- 
figured by  the  Holy  Ghost  {fierefiofxIuiBii ;  cf.  ir 
iiofifii  Seov,  Ph  2^,  1  Ti  3")  in  anticipation  of  His 
return  to  the  glory  of  the  Father.  Christ  was  now 
ready  for  His  public  ministry.  Born  of  the  Spirit, 
baptized  of  the  Spirit,  victorious  over  the  devil  by 
the  Spirit,  He  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spint 
into  Galilee  (Lk  4").  His  first  public  utterance  in 
Nazareth  was,  'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me ' ;  and  '  the  eyes  of  all  .  .  .  were  fastened  upon 
him ;  for  he  said.  This  day  is  this  scripture  ful- 
filled in  your  ears'  (Lk  4").  He  knew  that  both 
Himself  and  His  gospel  came  from  God  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit  of  God. 

(6)  The  NT  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  presented  as 
it  is  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  A  the  Son,  con- 
tains the  following  elements: — 

First,  There  is  one  God,  Jehovah,  the  Father 
everlasting 

Second,  Ever  with  Him  was  His  Divine  Spirit. 

Third,  With  Him  also,  from  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  was  His  only-begotten  Son,  en- 
joying perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  sharing 
Hia  glory. 

Fourth,  In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  came 
into  this  world  (a)  by  incarnation  (Jn  l'- ") 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Father  and  Spirit 
(Mt  V*-^,  Lk  I"),  and  (i)  by  humiliation,  iavri» 
Mvuxrir  (Ph  V). 

Fifth,  This  coming  was  for  the  salvation  of 
men ;  it  was  preced^  by  the  love  of  the  Father 
and  followed  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 

Sixth,  In  His  incarnate  mission  to  save  men, 
the  Son  was  endued  with  the  Holy  Ghost  without 
measure. 


Seventh,  Following  the  work  of  humiliation, 
which  ended  in  death  and  burial,  came  the  resur- 
rection and  exaltation  of  the  Son  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Spirit  (1 P  3")  and  His  ascen- 
sion to  the  Father  where  He  was  before. 

Eighth,  This  ascension  was  a  triumph  over 
Satan  and  his  kingdom,  a  reward  for  the  Son,  in 
which  He  received  all  Bivine  ^ts  for  men,  these 
gifts  being  summed  up  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
coming  to  earth  was  inseparable  from  the  Son's 
glorification  in  heaven.  The  two  foci  of  NT 
Christianity  are :  (a)  God  sending  the  Son  from 
heaven  to  earth  to  redeem  men,  and  (i)  the  risen 
and  glorified  Christ  sending  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  men  partakers  of  that  redemption. 

Ninth,  The  Church  is  under  the  constant  pro- 
vidence and  mediatorship  of  the  exalted  Son  and 
the  immanent  Spirit :  this  is  sometimes  presented 
as  what  Christ  has  done  for  us,  and,  again,  as  what 
He  does  in  us,  by  the  Spirit. 

Tenth,  When  the  end  comes,  the  Son  will  re- 
turn and  judge  mankind  p  He  will  then  terminats 
all  that  is  temporal  in  His  kingdom ;  and  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  wiU  continue  for  ever  in 
those  Divine  relations  which  took  on  the  colour 
of  time  and  space  in  the  history  of  redemption. 
Of  these  inner  relations  of  the  Trinity  neither 
Jesus  nor  the  Apostles  speak.  The  Scriptures  re- 
veal only  the  side  of  the  Divine  being  which  has 
to  do  with  God's  relation  to  the  world  and  man ; 
yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  in  these  respects 
IS  so  set  forth  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  that, 
if  such  representations  rest  upon  reality,  we  seem 
constrained  to  believe  that  there  are  personal  dis- 
tinctions within  the  Divine  Essence. 

When  we  pass  to  Ciirist's  entrance  upon  His 
ministry,  we  touch  the  whole  sequence  of  thought 
here  outlin^  as  involved  in  the  Trinity.  In  the 
Synoptic  accounts  Jesus  presents  the  gospel  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  Father,  to  enter  which  men 
must  not  only  accept  the  words  of  Christ,  but  have 
faith  in  Him  as  Saviour ;  in  the  Fourth  (jospel 
Jesus  ofiiars  salvation  as  eternal  life.  This  life  is 
in  the  Son,  and  is  imparted  by  the  Spirit. 

ii.  Teaching  of  Jesut.—{\)  In  the  Synoptic  Gros- 
pels  Jesus  appears  (a)  as  proclaimer  and  bringer  of 
God's  kingdom.  He  came  from  the  Father  (Mt 
20" ;  cf.  Jn  I6>),  had  aU  the  Father  had  (11" 
SS**),  and  entered  this  world  able  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost  (Mt  15^  18",  Lk  19").  In  this  im- 
plied pre-existence  Jesus  claimed  more  than  ethical 
oneness  with  God.  Ethical  pre-existence  is  no  true 
pre-existence.  It  was  Jewish  theologians  whom 
He  challenged  to  tell  whose  son  the  Messiah  is 
(Mt  22*°) ;  and  when  they  answered- '  the  son  of 
David,'  He  replied  that  David,  speaking  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  —  whom  Jesus  presupposed  as  well 
known  from  the  OT  —  called  his  son  his  Lord. 
Isaiah  knew  (11')  that  the  Messianic  'rod'  and 
'  branch '  sprang  from  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  pointed 
to  a  Lord  and  kingdom  above  that  of  David ;  so 
Jesus  teaches  that  His  sonship  was  not  simply 
from  David,  but  from  a  source  which  made  mm 
David's  Lord.  He  was  David's  Lord  in  heaven 
before  He  appeared  as  Jesus  on  earth  (cf.  Mt  10", 
Mk  9",  Lk  £r*).  Such  seems  to  be  the  argument. 
This  heavenly  origin  made  Him  well-pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God  (Mt  3"  12"  17»),  set  Him  above 
the  angels  in  heaven,  put  Him  next  the  Father 
(Mk  l^'),  and  gave  Him  authority  from  the  Father 
to  forgive  sins  (Mk  2'°).  As  Son  of  God  He  cast 
out  devils  and  empowered  others  to  cast  them  out 
(3").  Jehovah  said,  '  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else'  (Is  46"} ;  Jesus  does  not  hesitate 
to  put  Himself  in  place  of  J"  in  the  same  invita- 
tion :  ' Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour'  (Mt  11"). 
Salvation  depends  upon  Him  (11"),  and  He  ii 
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always  present  to  save  (Mt  IS"*).  Because  He  was 
erer  with  God  (Mt  24* ;  cf.  Dn  7"),  He  can  judge 
men  from  the  be^nning  of  time  to  the  end.  As 
Son  of  Man  He  will  welcome  the  saints  to  glory 
(Mt  25**,  Lk  23")  and  sentence  the  wicked  to  outer 
darkness.  Jesus  knows  God  as  well  as  God  knows 
Him  (Mt  ir-").  Only  the  omniscient  P'ather  can 
know  the  being  of  the  Divine  Son  (16",  Lk  lO^*). 
The  sole  confession  of  faith  which  He  approved  was 
tliat  of  His  own  Divinity  (Mt  16");  and-upon  that 
He  built  His  Church  (v.",  cf.  Jn  17»).  He  did  not 
declare  sins  forgiven :  He  imparted  forgiveness 
(Mk  2°).  The  consciousness  of  Jesus  speaks  as 
of  one  who  was  with  God  before  all  time,  through 
all  time,  and  who  continues  in  eternity  with  God. 
His  words  were  thus*  understood  by  the  Jews  (Mk 
2^,  .In  5")  and  by  the  Apostles  (Mt  10",  Jn  4"  5=" 
6»-«  1  Co  15",  1  Th  I"  4»).  The  words  imply  such 
a  relation  as  theologians  call  the  Trinity. 

(6)  The  fellowship  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  appears  still  more  personal  and  essential  in 
the  actual  work  of  man  s  redemption.  The  re- 
ligious value  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  appears 
to  be  the  same.  The  Spirit  is  not  prominent  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  first,  because  its  work,  internal, 
subjective,  tender,  must  be  felt  rather  than  de- 
scribed ;  and,  second,  because  the  outpourinsof 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  to  come  till  after  His 
ascension.  Yet  the  Spirit  is  there  (Mt  10"),  for 
faith  in  God  involves  also  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  since  each  has  part  in  man's  salva- 
tion. This  truth  appears  whether  considered  from 
God  downwards,  from  man  upwards,  or  from  Christ 
the  centre  outwards.  This  last  is  specially  import- 
ant in  NT  teachings,  for  Jesus  ever  looks  back  to 
the  Father  and  forward  to  the  Spirit.  He  is  the 
only,  the  living  bond  between  them.  No  man  can 
come  to  the  Father  but  by  Him  (Mt  ll"",  Jn  6**) ; 
no  man  can  come  to  Him  unless  the  Father  draw 
him  (Mt  11",  Lk  lO'*) ;  neither  can  any  man  come 
to  Father  and  Son  unless  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Mk  13",  Mt  5«  Lk  11").  Salvation,  Jesus 
teaches,  depends  npon  right  relations  to  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Unless  men  enter  the 
kingdom  of  the  Father  through  faith  in  God  they 
will  be  lost  (Mk  1"  11").  Unless  they  believe  in 
the  Son  as  Saviour  they  will  be  left  under  sin  (Mt 
1 1*  -.M*- «  25«).  And  unless  they  accept  the  Holy 
Spirit  they  will  incur  eternal  death  (Mk  3^).  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  comes  from  the  Father  (MtO"), 
is  brought  by  the  Son  (Mk  12*'),  and  put  in  the 
hearts  of  men  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  Jesus 
showed  the  Holy  Ghost  casting  out  devils  He  said, 
'Then  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  unto  you' 
(Mt  12*^).  Both  Father  and  Son  hear  the  prayer 
prompted  by  the  Spirit  (Mt  6",  Jn  14") ;  and  all  the 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  flow  from  the 
Father  in  heaven  through  Christ,  who  bids  us 
ask  what  we  will ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  brings 
all  the  gifts  of  the  heavenly  Father  to  His  children 
on  earth  (Mt  7",  Lk  11"),  will  impart  it  unto  us. 
Jesus  taught  that  the  fidl  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Lk 
24«,  Ac  1»). 

(c)  The  Trinity  underlies  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ; 
it  is  also  the  revelation  of  God  which  overthrows 
the  rival  kingdom  of  the  devil  (Mt  12").  God  the 
Father  is  at  the  head  of  the  one,  the  devil  the 
father  is  at  the  head  of  the  other  (Mt  13",  Jn  &**). 
Jesus  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (Gn 
3«,  Mk  1",  1  Jn  3«),  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the 
power  of  God  in  His  hands  to  oast  out  Satan.  The 
world  of  demons  was  much  more  prominent  in  NT 
thought  than  we  sometimes  suppose  (cf.  Weinel, 
Wirkii  ngen  des  Geistes,  pp.  1-26).  Jesus  summed  up 
the  third's  Prayer  in  'Thy  kingdom  come'  and 
'  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.'  His  commission  to 
the  IVelve  consisted  essentially  in  'Preach  the 


gospel'  and  'Cast  out  the  devil'  (Mk  3" 
16"- Lk  4«'-«  9'- »);  His  own  work  might  be  simi- 
larly summed  up.  The  destroyer  and  the  Savionr 
were  thought  of  together :  Nnllus  diabolits,  nuUus 
Redemptor,  seems  to  be  the  NT  nexus  of  thought. 
It  was  a  conscious  conflict  of  personalities.  The 
demons  assailed  Christ,  or  appealed  to  Him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  doubtless  understanding  more  by  that 
title  than  did  the  Jews  (Mk  3") ;  and  He  replied 
that  He  carried  on  a  war  of  destruction  by  means 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  9*"  U"»,  Mt  12"),  who  was 
given  by  the  Father  (Lk  U^"  ").  The  evil  spirit 
was  cast  out  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  came  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  (Mt 
12*).  That  Son  and  Spirit  are  both  Divine  and 
personal,  Jesus  shows  in  the  terrible  passage  Mt 
12*'-»»;  cf.  Mk  3*'-*',  Lk  12"'.  Men  saw  the  Son 
through  the  Spirit  casting  out  devils,  and  were  so 
blind  as  to  call  it  the  work  of  Beelzebub.  Looking 
at  the  snn  they  called  it  midnight.  Such  confound- 
ing of  spiritual  values  meant  moral  chaoe.  All 
other  impulsive  blasphemies  against  Father  or  Son 
would  be  forgiven  ;  but  to  see  the  personal  Holjr 
Ghost  at  work  and  call  Him  the  personal  devil 
meant  death  to  spiritual  distinctions.  It  was 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (perhaps,  as 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  p'SArreiy  t^p  ^m*!") 
suggests,  attack  on  personal  character),  and  in- 
volved 'guilt  of  eternal  sin'  (Mk  3").  It  was 
also,  80  one  are  Son  and  Spirit,  in  some  sense  an 
unforgivable  sin  against  the  Son  (cf.  Lk  12^°  '  a 
word  against  the  Son'),  'because  they  said  he 
hath  an  unclean  spirit.'  So  pointed  is  the  per- 
sonal antagonism  that  Jesus  seema  also  to  teach ; 
NuUtu  diabolus,  nuUus  SpirUus  Sanetitt.  The 
blasphemy  which  Jesus  declared  fatal  was  against 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  blasphemy  which  the  Apostles 
first  feared  was  against  the  Son  of  God  (Ao  13", 
Ja  2^,  1  Ti  1").  The  two  sins  which  have  no  for- 
giveness are  lying  to  or  about  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
putting  the  Son  of  God  to  the  shame  of  open  denial 
(Mk  3*  8",  Lk  V ;  cf.  Ac  5»,  He  6«).  The  destiny 
of  man's  soul  depends  upon  his  attitude  towards 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  we  can  hardly 
think  of  higher  claims  for  the  Divinity  and  Person* 
ality  of  both. 

(2)  The  record  of  Christ's  teaching  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  presupposes  the  Synoptics,  and  in  Apostolic 
perspective,  under  illumination  of  the  promised 
Spint,  unfolds  their  final  meaning.  Were  this 
Gospel  not  from  John,  it  still  would  show  bow  the 
most  spiritual  Ch  ristians  in  Apostolic  days  recalled 
the  words  of  Jesus  respecting  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
and  how  their  experience  witnessed  to  them.  In 
the  Apocalypse,  Jesus  appears,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Synoptbts,  as  Son  of  Man  exalted  as  Son  of 
God ;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Christ  is  revealed  as 
the  Divine  Son  incarnate,  not  humbled,  but  witil 
His  eternal  glory  veiled  by  temi»orarv  abode  among 
men,  only  to  burst  forth  again  in  full  splendour  m 
His  ascension.  Jesus  here  presents  Himself  as 
central  in  salvation  ;  He  is  the  eternal  life  (6"*"'), 
of  which  men  must  partake  or  perish.  From  this 
central  position  Jesns  ever  looks  up  to  the  Father 
and  forward  to  the  Spirit.  He  speaks  mach  more 
here  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  He  does  in  the  Synop' 
tics.  He  enlarges  and  unfolds  here  what  He  inm- 
cated  there.  He  identifies  Himself  more  closely 
with  the  Gospel.  The  kingdom  appears  here  as 
eternal  life,  and  that  life  is  in  Christ  (1*  3*  6*  6»). 
He  is  not  a  guide  to  the  war,  or  a  preacher  of 
truth  :  He  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  (14'). 
When  John's  disciples  wondered  at  His  knowledge 
of  men.  He  told  them  that  He  was  Jacob's  ladder, 
reaching  all  the  way  to  God  (l*-**).  To  see  Him  was 
to  see  the  Father  (14').  His  solemn  words,  'A/t^ 
in'-y  .  .  .  M>  el/u  (8"),  seem  to  reflect  the  '  I  AM' 
of  £z  3".   In  His  typical  interview  with  Nioode- 
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mos,  the  Jewish  theologian,  He  presented  saJvation 
as  flowing  from  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
Banr  says  Jn  3"  sums  np  all  Christian  tmths,  and 
from  it  the  Trinity  appears  as  '  the  most  definite 
expression  of  the  pecoliar  relation  between  God 
and  man  which  has  been  realized  throngh  the  re- 
velation of  Christianity  '  (Lehre  von  d.  Dreieinig- 
keit,  i.  80  f.).  Nicodenius  addressed  Jesus  as 
'teacher'  (3*);  but  Jesus  replied  that  He  was 
'  eternal  life '  (vr.**-  '*),  and  pointed  out  as  the 
three  steps  in  man's  redemption,  (1)  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  (tt.*-  •) ;  (2)  faith  in  the  Son 
01  God,  who  came  from  heaven  to  save  men  by 
flis  death  (vv. >»-'») ;  and  (3)  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  who  gave  His  onlv-begotten  Son  to  redeem 
the  world  (v.'"-).  The  elaborate  teachings  of  Jn 
14-17  are  but  an  unfolding  of  what  is  here  taught 
as  the  way  of  salvation.  Moving  from  heaven  to 
earth,  as  the  thought  of  Jesus  does  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  M-e  find  His  theology  consists  of  (1)  God  the 
Father  in  glory  and  the  glorification  of  the  Father 
in  the  redemptive  work  of  the  Son ;  (2)  the  salva- 
tion of  men  throngh  the  incarnation,  death,  and 
exaltation  of  the  Son ;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of 
a  kingdom  (so  in  the  Synoptics)  of  eternal  life  (so 
in  Fourth  Gospel)  through  the  Church,  in  which  W 
the  special  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  men  will 
be  bom  again  and  equipped  with  spintnal  gifts  for 
service,  and  all  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  (Jn  6"- "••*••).  Even  when  speaking  to  a 
Samaritan  woman  and  early  in  His  muustry,  Jesus 
related  acceptable  worship  to  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  He  taught  tliat  God  is  His  Father 
(4"'**),  and,  thiongh  Him,  Father  of  believers  only 
(1"  8") ;  and  that  the  Father  is  to  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  in  the  Spirit  of  truth 
(4",  cf.  14>^).  To  the  Jewish  theologian  as  an  in- 
qnirer,  to  the  Samaritan  woman  as  indifferent,  and 
to  the  eager  disciples  (14'- "■•)  the  Lord's  theo- 
logy is  the  same — to  the  Father,  through  the  Son, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  farewell  disconrses 
( 14-17)  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  so  repeatedly 
spoken  of  as  if  persons,  as  acting  together  and 
apart,  as  going  forth  one  from  another,  and  return- 
ing one  to  another,  that  the  question  of  difficulty  is 
not :  How  can  one  God  subsist  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  but  rather :  How  can  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  here  respectively  set  forth  by  Jesus,  consti- 
tute one  God  ? 

In  these  discourses  Jesns  sheds  some  light  upon 
the  inner  Trinitarian  relations  of  the  Godhead. 
He  shows  first  that  the  work  of  redemption  in- 
volves His  triumphant  return  to  the  glory  which 
He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
(6"  13"- •»  17").  It  was  Divine,  eternal  glory  to 
which  the  Son  returned :  such  glory  only  a  Divine 
Being  could  la^  aside  and  tiuce  again.  It  re- 
mained ever  with  Him  as  Son  of  God,  but  was 
,  veiled  in  the  incarnation  (1"  2"  ll*).  Jesus  says 
the  Son  is  so  one  with  the  Father  that  He  has 
glory  of  His  own,  has  eternal  life  in  Himself  (5* 
11")  ;  in  fact,  that  all  that  the  Father  has  the  Son 
has  (.^^  16"  ').  Men  may  believe  in  Him  as  in 
the  Father  (14'),  seek  life  from  Him  as  from  the 
Father  (6"),  pray  to  Him  as  to  the  Father  (14<), 
and  are  as  safe  in  His  hands  as  in  the  Father's 
hands  (lO*-").  And  for  this  equality  with  God 
He  gives  a  remarkable  reason :  '  My  Father  is 
creater  than  I.'  He  describes  His  relation  to  the 
Father  in  the  paradoxical  words :  '  I  and  my 
Father  are  one'  (14»  10*),  and  again,  '  My  Father 
is  greater  than  I'  (14^  lO'').  Jesus  never  calls 
Himself  God ;  but  ever  claims  to  be  Son  of  Grod, 
and  does  this  through  a  perfect  human  conscious- 
ness (14"  17'  20").  He  knows  that  both  as  Son  of 
Man  and  Son  of  God  He  came  from  heaven  (IS* 
8**) ;  and  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  who 
is  in  heaven  (3").   He  claims  to  be '  the  Son '  in  an 


absolute  sense,  as  God  is  to  Him  'the  Father'  in  an 
absolute  sense  (6"  3»  5"-  a-  •"■!»•»»  8"- »  14'»).  It 
is  from  this  relation  of  God  incarnate  that  He  says, 
'  My  Father  is  greater  than  I.'  For  Moses  or  Paul 
or  Luther  to  say,  '  God  is  greater  than  I  am,'  would 
be  absurd.  Equally  absurd  would  it  be  for  Christ 
unless  He  were  conscious  of  superhuman  being, 
as  the  Jews  saw  at  once  (5^).  In  the  two  places 
where  He  thus  speaks  (10^  14")  He  addressed  His 
disciples. '  He  mi^'lit  thus  speak  from  the  point  of 
view  of  His  humiliation  by  the  incarnation  or  in 
reference  to  the  precedence  ever  given  the  Father 
before  the  Son  and  Spirit;  but,  plainly.  His  pur- 
pose here  is  to  cheer  oelievers.  He  does  not  say, 
'  1  am  less  than  the  Father' ;  His  mind  dwells  upon 
the  absolute  oneness  with  the  Father,  so  that  all 
the  greatness  and  fulness  of  the  Father  are  for  His 
Mople.  Hence  He  says  to  His  disciples  ( 10*),  '  My 
Father  is  greater  than  all '  opponents,  and  (v.")  'I 
and  my  Father  are  one.'  Again  (14")  He  says,  'If 
ye  loved  me  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  go  nnto  the 
Father;  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I.'  The 
greatness  of  the  Father  is  not  apart  from  the  Son, 
out  belongs  to  the  Son,  and  through  the  Son 
becomes  His  people's.  The  Father  was  not  greater 
than  the  Son  oy  way  of  contrast  or  separation,  but 
in  the  way  of  likeness  and  perfect  oneness.  No 
mere  ethical  union  of  Jesus  with  God  fully  explains 
this  'one.'  Only  one  Divine  Being  seems  able  to 
include  such  relations  and  make  the  infinite  fulness 
of  the  Father  the  possession  of  the  Son.  Only 
God  conld  receive  all  of  God.  Of  such  Divine 
being  Christ  seems  plainly  conscious  (3"  6**  8''-  ** 
10").  When  charged  with  making  Himself  God 
(lO**)  He  answered  that  He  was  Son  of  God,  and 
gave,  as  proof,  that  He  was  sinless  (cf.  Lk  1",  Jn 
10"),  sanctified  and  sent  of  God — a  thing  no  mere 
man  could  claim.  The  salvation  of  all  the  redeemed 
hangs  upon  Jesus  Christ ;  only  a  oneness  of  being 
with  Giod  can  bear  such  a  load  of  weal  and  woe.  It 
is  into  this  transcendent  and  real  relation  of  Father 
and  Son  that  Jesus  roots  the  gospel  of  redemption. 
It  begins  and  ends  in  heaven.  Because  the  Son 
came  from  God  and  went  to  God  {13")  Heco^d 
wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  as  Divine  Providence 
be  ever  with  His  people.  From  this  transcendence 
He  speaks  as  Jehovah  to  His  people  (Ac  Q*-  ""■),  and 
from  it  He  sends  forth  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit 
is  spoken  of  as  in  heaven  with  the  Father  and  Son, 
and  coming  to  earth  at  the  intercession  of  the  Son. 

If  there  is  anything  cardinal  in  NT  teachings 
(14i»-i».«  i5«!  16'  171  lo*,  Lk  24«  Ac  l»-«2*-"  », 
Ro  1*  8'-',  Gal  3'-'),  it  is  that  tlie  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  comes  through  the  glorification  of  the  Son. 
This  is  the  theme  of  Jn  14-17,  especially  of  le*"". 
Here  J^esns  sends  another  Paraclete  to  continue 
His  personal  work  ( 14'').  Jesns  never  spoke  of  the 
Spirit  as  created ;  there  is  a  power  from  on  high 
(Lk  24''»),  but  its  source  is  the  personal  Spirit  (Ac  1'). 
Nor  does  He  ever  speak  of  the  gift  or  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  as  John  himself  does  (1  Jn  4*^).  Jesoa 
speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Personal  Being, 
coming  from  the  Father,  sent  by  the  Son,  to  testify 
before  men  to  Father  and  Son  (Iff*  ").  Hence  the 
disciples  would  not  be  '  orphans '  when  Jesus  left 
them  (14").  When  He  said, '  I  will  come  unto  you ' 
(14"),  He  meant  by  the  Spirit :  the  one  is  as  per- 
sonal as  the  other.  The  incarnate  Son  was  more 
of  manifestation  of  God  then  than  the  Father ;  so 
Jesus  says  that  the  Spirit  can  do  greater  things  for 
men  than  the  Son,  because  the  Son  returned  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (14"  15*  16"-). 
Each  takes  precedence  in  His  peculiar  work.  The 
Father  can  no  more  complete  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion without  the  Son  than  the  Son  could  begin  it 
without  the  Father.  They  are  so  one  that  Jesns 
could  say  that  the  Father  sanctified  Him  (10")  or 
that  He  sanctified  Himself  (17");    The  Fathei 
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•ends  the  Son  ;  and  the  Son  comes  Himself.  Jesns 
excludes  in  all  His  teachings  separate  action  of 
Father  and  Son  (14»- 1"-  IT""*).  And  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  witness  to  Father  and  Son. 
This  indicates  tlie  equal  Divinity  of  all.  Unless 
the  Son  were  God,  He  coold  not  send  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  testify  to 
and  glorify  a  man.  Jesus  teaches  that  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  are  all  equ.ally  present  in  the  souls 
of  believers  (7"- ") ;  yet  none  loses  His  personality 
or  is  confounded  with  another.  The  witaess  of  the 
Spirit,  Jesus  says,  is  twofold — first  to  the  Church, 
and  second  to  the  world.  To  Christians  He  would 
so  recall  the  teachings  of  Jesna  and  add  to  them 
that  believers  would  know  the  Son  as  never  before. 
Jesos  taught '  these  things'  (14") ;  the  Spirit  wonld 
teach  '  all  things '  (v.**),  that  is,  the  things  of  the 
Father  and  Son  (16"),  aa  the  Spirit  ever  hears  (16", 
note  the  present  sense  in  ixovtro)  them  in  Divine 
omniscience.  To  the  world  also,  through  the 
Church,  the  Spirit  wonld  testify  for  Christ  (16'-"). 
As  in  the  Synoptics,  so  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus 
reveals  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  building 
np  God's  kingdom  and  destroying  that  of  the  devil. 
Tne  Spirit  was  to  convince  the  world  that  it  had 
not  glorified  the  Son.  To  hate  the  Son  was  to  hate 
the  Father  (15"),  and  to  hate  the  Son  called  forth 
the  protest  of  the  Spirit  (15»- Only  the  Spirit, 
coming  from  the  glorified  Christ,  could  overcome 
this  hatred  (16').  And  this  co-operation  of  Son 
and  Spirit  rested  on  essential  relations  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  world  (ll"  16').  Almost  dramati- 
cally it  is  said  of  the  personal  Spirit  that  ixeiyot 
ixeiif  (15")  would  convict  the  world  of  a  threefold 
sin.  The  triple  attack  of  Satan  upon  the  Son  (Lk 
4"-)  is  met  by  a  triple  defence  of  the  Spirit.  The 
first  world  sin  was  disbelief  in  Christ ;  the  second 
was  sin  against  the  righteonsness  of  Christ  (cf. 
•  eternal  sin,'  Mk  3").  Conviction  of  this  sin  the 
Spirit  wrought  through  the  triumphant  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesns  (cf.  1  P  3"  4»,  1  Ti  3'«,  He  »"),  and 
His  return  to  the  Father,  with  whom  only  the 
righteous  can  dwell.  The  third  sin,  like  the  third 
temptation  (Mt  4*),  was  putting  Satan  in  the  place 
of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Spirit  would  show  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
devil :  'the  prince  of  this  world  is  Judged'  (Jn  16"). 
As  intimated  in  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  here  teaches 
that  God  is  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil  by  His 
Son  and  Spirit.  The  prince  of  thb  world  is  judged 
and  doomed.  The  Son  testifies  (14")  that  the  world 
is  lost  because  it  cannot  know  and  receive  the 
Spirit ;  the  Spirit  testifies  that  the  world  is  lost 
because  it  does  not  aecept  and  honour  the  Son. 
The  only  hope  of  man,  Jesns  teaches,  lies  in  com- 
ing to  God  through  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Divinity  of  both  and  their  place  in  the  Trinity 
appear  to  be  inextricably  involved  in  Christ's  own 
gospel.  In  meet  solemn  manner  He  asks  the  once 
blind  man  (9"),  '  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of 
God  ? '  He  accepts  his  confession  of  faith  in  Him 
as  such,  '  Lord,  I  believe.'  He  also  accepts,  as  He 
had  done  before  (Mt  14"  16"),  worship  as  Son  of 
God.  Here  His  testimony  to  His  own  Divinity 
and  equality  with  God  culminates.  But  with  it 
He  ever  associates  the  Holy  Ghost  as  coming  from 
God  (14'*"")  and  continuing  the  work  of  the  Son  in 
leading  men  to  God  (3°-'  14''). 
(3)  The  Synoptic  Gospels  present,  by  way  of 

J'nst  historic  accommodation,  the  teaching  of 
lesns  to  the  Jews,  though  showing  incidentally, 
especially  after  the  resurrection,  the  higher  self- 
consciousness  of  Christ  as  found  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (cf.  especially  Mt  11"  and  Lk  lO"").  This 
last,  given  intentionally  for  disciples  (Jn  21*-»), 
for  the  Church,  and  for  man  as  man,  unfolds  the 
deeper  character  and  words  of  Christ.  There  are 
two  symbolical  acts,  which  show  how  the  doctrine 


of  the  Trinity  aji|)ear3  with  equal  naturalness  in 
all  the  Gospels  Jesus  breathed  upon  His  dis- 
ciples and  imparted  the  Huly  Ghost  (Jn  20^).  He 
also  bade  them  btiiitize  their  converts  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (Mt  28'»- "»). 
Here  in  brief  symbol  and  formula  He  sets  forth 
the  Trinity  conception  of  Jn  14-17.  He  breathed 
upon  the  disciples  from  His  own  glorified  body  and 
said,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.'  He  speaks  aa 
Lord,  'Take';  it  is  a  word  of  command  with 
which  He  sends  forth  the  Spirit.  He  begins  to 
do  what  He  said  He  would  do  (16').  Speaking 
as  God  (cf.  Gn  2',  Ezk  37»),  He  exercised  the 
authority  to  impart  the  Spirit  of  God.  Through 
His  word  of  command  and  His  vital  breath  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  God  the  Father  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  Apostles  received  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  service,  as  had  Jesus  Him- 
self for  His  great  Apostleship  (Mk  l*-",  Jn  l*". 
He  3*).  The  authority  to  bind  and  loose  given  by 
Jesus  (Mt  18")  is  now  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
( Jn  20'').  Both  Son  and  Spirit  forgive  sins  through 
the  Apostles.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  20=")  cor- 
responds with  the  taptismal  command  (Mt  28"). 
Both  set  forth  the  Apostolic  commission ;  and 
both  do  so  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  sends  forth 
the  Twelve  in  His  own  name,  with  the  authority  of 
the  Father  and  inspired  by  Him  with  the  Spirit 
(20^').  In  Mt  28*>  He  claims  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  and  bids  them  disciple  and  baptize 
men  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Jesus  began  His  own  work  with  baptism, 
which  He  said  was  from  God  (Mt  21"),  and  re- 
ferred to  communion  with  Himself  aa  baptism  (Mk 
10") ;  hence  His  command  to  baptize  is  not  stran-;u. 
He  would  send  His  disciples  to  the  Gentile  world 
with  the  same  ordinance  with  which  John  came  to 
Israel.  It  is  the  Trinitarian  formula  that  chal- 
lenges criticism  (cf.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii. 
349,  374).  True,  there  is  no  text  evidence  against 
it  (Reach,  ParaUeltexte,  3  Ev.  ii.  393  f.);  and  it 
occurs  in  the  most  Jewish  Gospel,  where  such 
teachings  are  improbable  unless  from  Jesus.  Later 
references  to  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Ac 
2*  19*,  1  Co  1")  seem  either  to  describe  the  accept- 
ance of  Christianity,  without  reference  to  the  mode 
of  baptism,  or  to  prove  that  the  Trinitarian  form 
was  not  the  only  one  in  use.  Where  the  form  of 
baptism  is  expressly  referred  to,  it  is  always  in  the 
name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (Didache, 
vii.  3 ;  Justin  M.,  Ap.  i.  61 ;  cf.  Resch,  I.e.).  If  the 
teachings  in  Jn  20"'"  are  from  Jesns,  Mt  28"  is 
quite  natural.  If  the  Ajiostles  were  sent  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  to 
declare  converts'  sins  remitted,  what  more  natural 
than  to  add  '  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  ?  We 
can  hardly  think  of  Paul,  some  25  years  after 
Christ's  ascension,  writing  '  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  and  the  love  of  G!od,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all,'  or 
John  reporting  Jesus  (16''")  as  building  His  gospel 
upon  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  unless  the 
lird  had  taught  essentially  what  is  in  Mt  28". 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  fairly  to  include  the 
following :  ( 1 )  He  approved  of  the  baptism  of  John, 
and  His  disciples  continued  it  (Jn  S*'  4') ;  (2)  after 
the  death  of  John,  He  let  this  preparatory  baptism 
drop  (a)  because  the  kingdom  foretold  had  actually 
come,  (i)  because  Messianic  baptism  led  to  false 
views  of  the  kingdom  and  provoked  opposition, 
(c)  because  Jesus  gradually  turned  to  the  special 
instruction  of  the  Twelve;  (3)  His  teaching  on 
baptism  identified  it  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  all 
the  evangelists  tell  us  (Mt  3",  Mk  1',  Lk  3",  Jn 
1",  Ac  1*),  hence,  as  soon  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
given  at  Pentecost,  the  Apostles  felt  that  the  time 
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had  come  for  the  renewal  of  external  baptism  also ; 
(4)  baptism  'in  the  name  of  Jesus'  would  then 
mean,  as  Jesua  caught,  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  into  the  uervioe  of  Christ,  in  contrast  with 
Johannine  baptism  ;  (5)  Luke  shows  that  Jesus 
had  the  same  view  of  baptism  and  the  Trinity  as 
appears  in  Mt  28".  He  taught  (a)  the  coming  of 
tfie  Holy  Ghost,  (6)  this  coming  was  a  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  (c)  the  Father  and  Son  par- 
ticipatea  in  this  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (24-", 
Ac  1').  Here  are  the  same  elements  of  doctrine  as 
are  contained  in  Mt  28".  If  we  suppose  with 
Haupt  (Apostolat  im  NT,  38  f.),  that  this  is  not 
a  formula  of  baptism,  but  a  summary  by  the 
Evangelist  of  Christ's  teachings  on  baptism  and 
what  It  meant,  we  reach  the  same  result :  the  only 
confession  of  faith  and  baptism  that  Jesus  taught 
meant  sharing  the  redemption  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Apostolic  form  'in  the  name  of 
Jesus '  would  then  mean  just  what  is  taught  in  Mt 
28".  It  was  baptism  in  the  Spirit  unto  Christ: 
hence,  when  St.  Paul  found  disciples  (Ac  19*)  who 
had  not  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  asked  nnto 
what  they  had  been  baptized  :  baptism  had  special 
reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  also  referred  to 
all  the  redemptive  work  of  the  Son  (Gal  S*"-,  Ro  6'), 
as  well  as  to  the  full  activity  of  the  Spirit  (1  Co 
12",  TitS'O). 

St.  Paul  also  puts  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
together  (1  Co  W-  •)  in  a  way  to  make  it  seem 
certain  that  he  traced  both  to  Christ  (11",  cf. 
Mt  20'').  St.  Peter,  too,  describing  conversion 
(Ac  2"),  united  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  just  as  we  should 
expect  on  our  view.  Baptism  'into  the  name' 
meant  baptism  nnto  God  (Jer  14*),  who  is  revealed, 
not  through  but  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Jehovah  was  the  name  of  God  for  the 
OT  covenant ;  the  new  name  of  God  for  the  new 
covenant  in  Christ  is  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
Their  equal  Divinity,  personality,  and  participa- 
tion in  man's  redemption  so  form  the  doctrine  of 
God  and  His  work  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  that 
Mt  28"  may  well  be  rcH^rded  as  a  culmination  and 
synopsis  of  the  gospel  of  the  risen  Lord.  This 
uiptismal  formula  was  the  centre  of  a  solemn  act 
of  worship  in  which  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
were  equally  adored.  It  was  a  solemn  profession 
of  faith  in  which  each  was  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable ground  of  man's  salvation.  It  was  a 
solemn  confession  of  covenant  relation  in  which 
each  was  equally  looked  to  aa  sonroe  <d  oonseora- 
tion  and  bleraing.  Jesns  speaks  of  these  distinc- 
tions as  of  spiritual  realities.  It  seems  impossible 
to  paraphrase  His  words  into,  'Baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Messiah, 
and  of  God  as  Spirit,'  as  some  modem  critics  say 
Jesus  meant  (cf.  Kaftan,  Weien  der  Chr.  Bel.  vl 
345  f.;  see  H.  M.  Scott.  Nieen«  ThetA.  255  f.). 
'The  Trinity  of  revelation,  according  to  Jesus' 
own  toachings,  leads  up  to  a  Trinity  of  Being' 
(Schlottman,  Compendium  d.  Bib.  Theol.  134). 
The  historicity  of  Mt  28"  is  not  weakened  by  later 
opposition  to  Gentiles  entering  the  Chnroh  (Ac 
II"  15",  Gal  2") ;  for  that  controversy  turned  not 
on  the  fact  but  on  the  mode  of  their  admission : 
must  they  enter  the  Church  through  the  syna- 
gogue or  not?  (cf.  Schmid,  Theol.  of  NT,  163). 
On  the  other  hand,  this  Trinitarian  confession 
has  an  argumentative  relation  to  all  nations ;  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  would  be  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine.  Upon  such  teaching  Christ  ^o- 
niised  His  blessing ;  with  it  He  would  be  in  JSis 
Church  nnto  the  end  of  the  world  (v.*>,  of.  Mt  24" 
30").  Out  of  this  confession  of  faith  in  baptism, 
taught  bv  Jesus,  has  grown  the  first  and  only 
creM  of  ail  the  ages :  '  Ibelieve  in  God  the  Father 
.  .  .  ani  in  Jesus  Christ  onr  Lord  .  .  .  and  in  the 


Holy  Ghost.'  '  The  baptismal  symbol  in  its  whole 
contentt  goes  back  beyond  all  question  to  the 
Apostolic  age '  (Cas{)ari,  Quellen  z.  Geseh.  d. 
Tauf-symb.  i.  5) ;  and  no  other  than  a  Trinitarian 
formula  has  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  (cf.  Resch,  424  f . ) ;  '  Trinitarian  baptism 
was  universal  in  the  earliest  churches  and  among 
the  earliest  heretics.'  No  Judaizer  or  Gnostic  ad- 
ministered Christian  baptism  without  the  rfuj- 
ixaxapla  iroroiuurla,  the  '  trina  invocatio,  nomen 
trinsB  beatitudinis,'  that  sprang  from  Fati^er,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  (Clem.  Horn.  ix.  23). 

iii.  Apostolic  Teaching. — (1)  The  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostolic  Church  brought 
first  the  personality  of  the  spirit  into  greater  pro- 
minence, and,  secondly,  shed  new  light  from  the 
Spirit  upon  the  Son.  (a)  This  new  light  showed 
(a)  the  great  importance  of  the  Person  as  well  aa 
the  words  of  the  incarnate  Christ — He  was  much 
more  than  a  prophetic  Messiah  ;  (/3)  the  unique 
value  of  His  atoning  death;  and  (>)  the  vital 
relation  for  believers  oetween  this  shameful  death 
and  His  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  FsCther,  where  He  represents 
and  rules  His  people.  The  first  martyr,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  saw  the  heavens  opened  and  Jesns 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  (Ac  7»»-  «• ;  cf. 
1  P  !!»■»  3"'-,  Ph  2«-,  He  1»).  He  who  ascended 
to  Divine  glory,  it  was  felt,  must  ever  have  dwelt 
in  Divine  ^lory ;  and  His  incarnation,  instead  of 
being  His  life,  was  but  an  incident  in  His  eternal 
existence.  These  Jewish  Christians  all  start  from 
Ps  110^,  and  declare  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the 
PsaJmist  knew  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  Christ  was 
Lord  of  David  and  Lord  of  all  (Ac  2"- »  10"  11», 
Ja  2',  Jude  * ;  the  Didache  calls  him  '  the  God  of 
David,'  10*).  '  Our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ' 
and  'our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  meant 
the  same  thing  (2P  2*").  Jesus  was  equal 
with  Jehovah  (cf.  Weiss,  NT  Theol.*  132) ;  His 
throne  was  God's  throne  (He  !»• »  S") ;  because  He 
was  God  (He  1').  Language  failed  these  Jewish 
Christians  to  say  more  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  whole  OT,  as  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  testified  to  the  Divine  Christ  (He  3^  l*-"- 
2*  6»  10*).  The  ruling  idea  in  Hebrews  ia  that 
the  old  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  Israel  was  sup- 
planted by  the  new,  in  which  Jesns  takes  the 
place  of  Jehovah,  Christians  take  the  place  of 
Jews  (cf.  Ep.  of  Barnabas  4),  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  led  Israel  towards  Canaan,  leads  Cnristians 
through  the  Son  to  the  rest  in  heaven  (I'S^  *^  4"-). 
This  eternal  Son  is  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  OT  (He 
X*.  is  gi  x2>),  and  is  described  there  as  such  (Ps  110, 
He  1»,  Ps  102»-»,  He  1").  He  became  incarnate 
to  save  men  ;  and,  in  co-operation  with  the  Holy 
'Ghost  the  eternal  Spirit  (9"),  the  eternal  Son 
(1*)  became  author  of  eternal  salvation  (6*),  and 
eternal  redemption  (9"j  unto  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance (9").  llie  rdations  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  are  eternal.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
set  tortn  the  connexion  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
by  comparing  it  with  a  brightness  streaming  from 
the  Divme  glory.  Christ  is  one  with  God  as  a  ray 
of  light  is  one  with  the  sun  :  out  of  such  relation 
He  takes  form  as  a  Personal  Being  distinct  from 
the  Father,  yet  so  one  with  Him  that  to  see  the 
Son  was  to  see  the  very  glory  which  constitutes 
the  Father  (He  I'),  the  very  'character  of  His 
being' (cf.  Weiss,  493).  '  He  was  everything  lofty 
that  could  be  imagined.  Everything  that  can  b« 
said  of  Him  was  already  said  in  the  first  two 
generations  after  His  appearance '  (Hamack,  Dog- 
mengesch.  i.  66). 

(ft)  Eaually  marked  is  the  Apostolic  concepti<m 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His  relation  to  Father  and 
Son.  In  the  Gospels  Jesus  speaks  25  times  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Evangelists  make  a  like  number 
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of  references ;  but  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  orer 
160  stateniente  are  made  about  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Seofield,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  NT  Scripture,  11). 
In  the  Gospels  the  Spirit  'was  not  yet'  (Jn  T"), 
that  is,  not  in  the  fmness  and  abiding  power  of 
poet-Ascension  days.  Bat,  after  Christ^  return  to 
the  Father,  Apostolic  men  were  'full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost '  (Ac  4").  At  Pentecost  the  Spirit  came  as 
Jesus  predicted  (Jn  3*  16*'"),  to  inspire  and  equip 
the  Church.  He  came  also  in  judranent,  as  Jesos 
had  said  (Mk  3"",  Lk  12">).  The  &8t  mention  of 
the  '  Church  '  (Ac  5*)  shows  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
dead  upon  its  threshold  for  lying  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  To  lie  to  the  Spirit  was  to  lie  to  Grod 
(v.<) ;  for  it  u  the  Spirit  of  both  God  (I  P  4") 
and  His  Christ  (1  P  1").  Regeneration  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  who  uses  Uie  word  (1  P  1", 
Jude  ») ;  it  is  also  the  work  of  God  (1  P  6">). 
The  writfflr  of  Hebrews  speaks  little  of  the  Spirit 
in  believers  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  set  forth  the 
eternal  high  priesthood  of  the  Son  (6*"),  which  was 
'  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life '  (7"),  he  empha- 
sizes the  doctrine  tliat  Christ's  eternal  intercession 
takes  place  through  the  eternal  Spirit  (9").  If 
Spirit  means  here  (cf.  Delitzsch,  nd  loe,)  'the 
Divine  inward  being  of  the  God-man,'  we  meet 
once  more  the  view  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  eternally  one  with  God  who  is  a  Spirit, 
(c)  St.  Peter  as  leader  of  the  Jewish  Christians 

f reaches  the  gospel  as  from  Father,  Son,  and 
[oly  Ghost.  He  sums  it  np  doctrinally  (1  P  1') 
as  (a)  election  by  God  the  Father,  (j3)  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  (7)  unto  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  order  from  the  side  of  God  :  from  the 
side  of  man  he  describes  it  to  inquirers  and  twice 
over  to  a  court  of  Je^vish  theologians  (Ac  2"  4"  5") 
as  (a)  reiientance  towards  God,  (j3)  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  (7)  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  says  the  conversion  of  Cornelias  was  accept- 
ance 01  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  gift  of  God,  and  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Ao  IP*  cf.  1  P  1>"-). 
He  describes  Christians  as  those  who  have  '  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  our  Grod  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ '  (2  P  1>-"),  where  Jesus  is  both  God  and 
Saviour.  He  adds  that  both  the  preacher  and  the 
Word  must  be  witnessed  to  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
have  any  effect  (1  P  1"  4").  This  Trinitarian 
gospel  of  St.  Peter  is  that  of  St.  Stephen  (Ao  7^-), 
St.  James  (1»  2>  4»),  and  St.  Jade  (w."**).  The 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life  takes  place  through 
presentation  of  the  Son  in  the  Word;  for  such 
applying  the  things  of  Christ  by  the  Spirit  (1  P 
2*)  regenerates  the  heart.  All  Christian  growth 
depends  upon  being  in  Christ  (3"  4>  5").  The 
three  Apostolic  conditions  of  entering  the  kingdom 
of  God  were  repentance  (Ac  6"  11*  Ro  2*,  2  Co 
7»-  :  of.  Mt  9",  Lk  24*'),  faith  (Ao  3"  14"  20", 
Ro  9»,  1  Co  13"),  and  holiness  (Ac  28*',  He  6S 
Ja  2",  Ro  16') ;  and  these  rested  upon  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Faith  in  Christ  works  by 
love  (Gal  6*)  towards  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  brethren,  and  pnriiies  the  heart  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  16»).  "rtiese  con- 
stant allusions  to  the  Trinity,  with  no  further 
explanations,  show  that  this  doctrine  was  taken 
for  granted  among  the  Apostolic  Churches.  From 
the  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  centre  of  the 
Trinity,  as  God  by  Jewish  Christians,  light  most 
have  fallen  in  all  directions  upon  the  conception  of 
God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

(2)  St.  Paul  sets  out  from  fundamental  belief 
in  one  God  (Gal  3»  1  Co  8«,  1  Ti  2»),  but  at  once 
proceeds  to  teach  that  in  the  gospel  God  is  the 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (a)  Upon  this 
essential  relation  of  Father  and  Son  he  built  all 
his  hopes  (Ro  !»■»,  1  Co  l'-<,  2  Co  4«).  In  the 
et«mar  Son  believers  were  ohosen  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (Eph  I*).    He  is  called 


Kvpiot  and  even  Sfis,  side  by  side  with  the  Father 
(Ko9»,  cf.  7*,  Tit  2").  He  shares  Divine  attri- 
butes, and,  together  with  the  Father,  is  worshipped 
and  glorified  (1  Co  1",  Ro  13"  Eph  &»,  1  Ti  1"). 
Yet  He  is  never  identified  with  the  Father,  but  is 
carefully  distinguished  from  Him  (1  Co  8',  Ro  1* 
8**).  He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  (Col  1"), 
atad  shares  the  invisible  glory  of  God;  He  is  also 
■a  man'  Christ  Jesus  (iTi  2*).  As  sharing  the 
glorv  of  the  Father,  He  is  called  the  'firstborn' 
of  all  creation  (Col  1>*).  As  Jesos  spoke  of  the 
Father  as  greater  than  He,  when  claiming  all  the 
Father  has  as  His,  so  St.  Paul  describes  the  glori- 
fied Christ  as  Head  of  Creation,  in  reference  both 
to  God  and  the  universe.  In  Him  all  things  sub- 
sist, because  He  is  the  Son  and  receives  aB  from 
the  Father  (2  Co  4').  He  is  described  as  '  existing 
before  the  world  in  the  eternal  Godhead,  yet  He 
did  not  cling  with  avidity  to  the  prerogatives  of 
His  Divine  majesty,  did  not  arbitrarily  display 
His  equality  with  God ;  but  .  .  .  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant'  (Lightfoot's  paraphrase  of 
Ph  2*'- ).  St.  Paul  does  not  use  metaphysical  terms, 
but  teaches  here  that  tlie  m<>P04  OeoO  involved  par- 
ticipation in  the  oinria  6eoO.  Similarly,  Bengel  re- 
ma.^s  (in  NOsgen,  GescA.  NT  Off.  L  19)  that  the 
term  Otimit  as  distinguished  from  0ei6Tris  expresses 
'non  mode  divinas  virtutes  sed  ipsam  divinam 
naturam.'  St.  Paul  regards  the  Incarnation  as 
ser^nng  the  double  purpose  of  showing  God's  love 
as  Father  (Gal  4«,  Ro  8» ;  of.  Jn  3'«),  and  of  reveal- 
ing the  inner  relations  of  Christ's  premundane  and 
Divine  being  (2  Co  8»,  Ph  2"-).  A  God  of  love 
seemed  to  involve  personal  subjects  and  objects  of 
love  within  the  Grbdhead,  from  which  Grod  who 
loved  the  world  sent  forth  the  Son  of  His  love  to 
save  men.  The  Father  gave  the  Son  (Ro  8"),  the 
Son  gave  Himself  (Gal  1'*),  snrrendered  His  glory 
and  died  on  the  cross ;  the  Holy  Spirit  witneesetn 
to  the  Son  and  wins  sinners  to  accept  Him  (Bo 
11. 4.  That  is  St  Paul's  gospel  (_Ro  !'«• which 
has  proved  itself  the  power  of  God  onto  salvation. 
He  often  sums  up  his  gospel,  and  it  is  always  Trini- 
tarian (Ro  5'-»  8*-  15"^",  1  Co  2'-<  12^-,  2  CJo  3»,  Gal 
4",  Eph  1"  "  2"4*<,  Col  1«-*-";  cf.  He  li-»  2^* 
lO"-  !!''•'*•*).  Over  everysermon  he  can  pro- 
nounce the  benediction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  (2  Co  13»*). 

(6)  St.  Paul,  like  all  the  Apostles,  supports  his 
theology  by  the  Old  Testament.  His  central 
theme,  the  Divine  Christ,  he  sets  at  once  in  in- 
separable relations  to  Jehovah.  The  Jewish  teach- 
ings of  his  day  confounded  dm^m  and  m.T  (so 
Jehovah  is  rendered  Beit  in  LXX  of  Nn  22**  S93*, 
while  Sm  and  o'.i^  appear  as  xipiot  in  Nu  28*,  Gn 
21'- ') ;  but  St.  Panl,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions 
(1  Co  3»,  Ro  14*^),  a^ees  with  St.  James  (1^  2>-') 
and  St.  Peter  (Ac  2")  in  distinguishing  them  as  two 
Divine  Persons.  The  Father  is  0c6t,  though  the 
name  is  also  given  to  the  Son  (Ro  9*),  and  the  Son 
is  Kiptot.  This  personal  distinction  of  Father  and 
Son  18  traced  by  St.  Paul  to  the  OT  distinctions  of 
om'^k  and  m<T,  and  to  the  different  relations  of  God 
to  man  expressed  by  those  names  (cf.  Seeberg,  Die 
Anhetung  d.  'fferm'  bei  Paulus,  p.  8f.).  The 
distinction  of  God  in  Himself  and  the  revealing 
Jehovali  in  the  OT,  St.  Paul  sees  fully  unfolded  in 
the  personal  distinction  of  Father  and  Son.  Christ 
did  not  become  Lord ;  His  ici^6ri;;was  but  a  form  of 
His  activity  as  a  personal  Divine  Being.  He  was 
God  before  He  was  manifested  as  Lord ;  and  He  wUl 
be  God  after  He  ceases  to  mle  as  Lord  (1  Co  15*j 
cf.  August.  I.e.  i.  8).  He  is  Lord,  not  in  relation  to 
God  but  in  relation  to  man  (Ro  5'-  "  6"  14",  1  Co 
1>- ").  St  Paul,  too,  goes  back  to  Ps  110,  which 
he  qnotes  oftener  than  any  other  OT  passage  (Ro 
8««,  Eph  1»,  Col  3',  1  Co  1^).  He  found  there  the 
Lord  Christ  reigning  with  the  Lord  God  untU  all 
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enemies  to  God's  kingdom  were  subdued,  and 
sharing  the  Divine  majesty  and  power  insepar- 
able from  God.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the 
incarnate  Lord  conquering  death  and  Satan,  and 
through  the  Kesurreotion  sitting  down  at  the 
right  nand  of  God,  with  all  enemies  at  His  foot- 
stool (Ro  8X,  Eph  1*>).  The  glorified  Christ  is  the 
Lord  of  glory  (Ph  2»,  Ja  2').  Not  till  after  the 
Resurrection  was  Jesus  Lord,  though  He  was  ever 
Divine  ( 1  Co  2^ ;  of.  Mt  22^).  Christ  saves  us  as 
triumphant  Loixl  (Eph  4',  1  Co  7**).  He  is  also 
the  Providence  of  the  Church  (Gal  2>,  I  Co  4»  16^). 
When  all  believers  are  saved  His  lordship  ceases ; 
He  gives  the  kingdom  which  He  undertook  to  the 
Father  and  resumes  the  eternal  relations  of  the 
Son  (1  Ck>  15^).  From  the  Resurrection  to  the  Last 
Judgnient  is  the  role  of  Christ.  He  rules  with 
the  Father  (1  Co  IS",  Ro  S"),  as  He  saves  with  the 
Father  (Col  1»,  Ro  8«).  God's  work  for  man,  St. 
Paul  teaches,  ia  never  apart  from  Christ's  work. 
They  are  as  rays  of  heat  and  light  in  the  same  snn- 
beam.  Hence  St.  Paul  was  called  to  be  an  Apostle 
by  both  Father  and  Son  (Gal  1'),  who  formed  one 
Divine  power  (as  omission  of  Sti  before  $toB  and 
singular  predicates  show ;  cf.  1  Ti  1',  1  Th  3", 
2  Th  2",  1  Co  16S-1*;  Seeberg);  and  he  sees  the 
final  judgment  as  by  both  God  and  Christ  (2  Th  l"-, 
1  Co  4').  All  between  these  in  St.  Paul's  survey 
of  life  is  done  equally  by  the  Father  and  Son. 
'  The  active  rule  of  the  exalted  Lord  is,  according 
to  Paul,  such  that  in  ereiy  act  of  it  contempor- 
aneously an  act  of  God  the  Father  ia  completed ' 
(Seeberg,  p.  36).  The  grace  of  the  Son  is  as  much 
a  Divine  element  in  salvation  as  is  the  love  of  the 
Father  (Tit  3*- ') ;  hence,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Ro  8*^,  St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  inter- 
cession of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  so  one  are 
they  considered  in  working.  His  God,  in  opposi- 
tion to  polytheism,  is  'one  God  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things,  and  one  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
by  whom  are  all  things'  (1  &>  8*).  He  says  (v.*), 
'  there  is  none  other  God  bat  one,'  and  that  one 
God  is  the  Father  and  Son.  These  were  equally 
God  for  St.  Paul  from  Ps  110  to  his  own  last  ex- 
perience. The  subordination  of  the  Son  was  but 
a  stepping-stone  to  lift  the  saints  to  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  which  wu  ahared  by  the  Son.  The 
words 
assurance 

head  of  Chnst  ia  God'  upholds  the  teaching  that 
'  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ'  (1  Co  11').  St 
Paul  follows  Jeans  teachings  that  the  Father  was 
{p«ater  than  the  Son,  not  by  way  of  contrast,  but 
in  a  unity,  which  communicates  all  the  greatness 
of  the  Father  thxoiurh  the  serrioe  of  the  Son  (of. 
Col  V  V  3"). 

(e)  St.  Paul's  theology  is  Christo-oentrio.  He  pro- 
ceeds from  Christ  outwards  to  Father  and  Spirit, 
yet  everywhere  recognizing  the  Divine  relation  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  Son.  The  living  bond 
between  the  Son,  exalted  as  Lord,  and  mam  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.  St.  Paul  echoes  Jesus'  doctrine  ( Jn 
16")  that  the  Spirit  teaches  Christ  and  is  an  earnest 
of  all  good  things  to  come  (2  Co  1"  6',  Eph  1»). 
So  one  in  working  are  they  that  he  calls  Christ 
a  life-giving  Spirit  (1  Co  15*),  and  says,  '  the  Lord 
is  the  Spirit '  (2  Co  3'^.  They  are  one  as  in  tlie 
Godhead,  yet  distinct,  both  in  their  subjective 
and  objective  relations  to  man ;  for  he  adds : 
'  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,' 
and  elsewhere  (Gal  6')  says,  '  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.'  St. 
Paul's  theology  new  out  of  his  experience.  He 
knew  the  personal  Divine  work  of  Son  and  Spirit 
in  his  own  soul  (Ph  3«,  Ro  8*  9*).  He  had  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  (I  Co  U").  He  knew 
that  all  religious  life  comes  from  the  Spirit  (Ro 
16».  Gal  3>-  >).   He  knew,  also,  that  Christ  in  him 
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was  his  life,  his  hope  of  glory  (Col  1").  But  h« 
sharply  distmguislied  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
in  him  (Ac  22'),  and  the  sending  of  the  Son  that 
we  miiy  become  eons  of  God,  from  the  sending 
of  the  Spirit  to  awaken  us  to  the  life  of  sons  (Gd 
4*^).  He  did  not  regard  the  Spirit  as  merely  the 
spiritual  disposition  produced  in  ns  by  Christ. 
Christian  life  is  equally  related  to  both  Son  and 
Spirit ;  they  are  equally  Divine,  but  not  identicaL 
The  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  ( Ro  8»,  Gal  4«,  1  Co  2»«,  Eph  4«),  as  well  as  from 
the  Father ;  and  in  his  experience  St.  Paul  found 
the  Son  to  be  the  fundamental  type  of  the  form 
of  life  into  which  believers  are  brought  by  the 
Spirit  (so  Nosgen,  iL  262).  The  Spirit  is  the  im- 
pelling power,  the  Son  is  the  abiding  life  element, 
in  the  Christian  (Ro  »\  Gal  V*).  The  same  fruiU 
spring  from  both  (Gal  5».  «.««•»*,  Eph  5»,  Ph  1"). 
Both  make  us  free  from  the  Law  (Gal  5'- ").  We 
are  to  have  the  mind  of  both  (1  Co  7^,  Ro  \ 
both  intercede  with  the  Father  for  us  (Ro  8**"  "O* 
and  with  us  for  the  Father  (Ro  8',  2  Co  13').  We 
cannot  trace  the  limits  of  the  working  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  but  St.  Paul  plainly  teachea 
that  there  are  such  limits.  The  Spirit  begins  tiie 
life  of  the  soul  in  man,  but  all  NT  writers  aacriba 
the  resurrection  life  of  the  body  to  the  risen 
Christ  (2  Co  4'°).  The  Spirit  makes  man  a  new 
personality,  the  Son  makes  man  a  member  of  Hia 
body,  the  Church  (Ndsgen,  I.e.)  The  Son  may 
become  angry  and  condemn  in  wrath  (1  Co  15"), 
the  Spirit  is  only  grieved  (Eph  4'*).  The  constant 
use  of  the  names  shows  a  corresponding  distinc- 
tion of  functions  within  the  Godhead. 

{d)  St.  Paul's  worship  also  is  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  for  him  personal, 
searching  the  deep  things  of  God,  with  a  will  of 
His  own  for  man's  good,  and  showing  Divine 
treasures  to  man  (1  Co  2"  j  of.  Lk  24<»,  Jn  15"). 
The  Spirit  does  the  work  of  the  Father  and  Son 
(Ph  4»  Gal  3*  4«).  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  must 
have  been  for  St  Paul  Divine  realities.  He  could 
not  pray  to  mere  names  or  personifications.  He 
never  suggests  that  one  is  more  or  less  Divine  or  per- 
sonal than  the  other.  That  most  solemn  claim  of 
Jehovah — '  I  have  sworn  by  myself  .  .  .  that  unto 
me  every  knee  shall  bow '  (Is  45") — St>  Panl  applies 
to  Christ  as  God  (Ro  14",  Ph  2").  For  a  Jew  with 
the  First  Commandment  as  the  creed  of  his  life, 
prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  meant  full  equality  with 
God ;  for  neither  OT  (Is  42"  48i"-,  Jer  W^,  Ps 
18")  nor  NT  (Ro  1"«-,  1  Th  1»)  allows  worship  of 
anything  but  God.  "The  blasphemy  of  Antichrist 
was  claiming  Divine  honours  (2  Th  2^).  St  Paul 
warned  against  worshipping  <t>6<tti  ju4  oin  6t<Sx  (Gal 
4'),  hence  he  must  have  worshipped  Christ  as 
im  Beif.  A  Christian  was  a  man  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation  (Ac 
=») ;  and  St  Paul,  like  St  Stephen  ( Ac?**)  and  aU 
saints  (Rev  22"),  prayed  to  Christ  Himself  (Ac  22") 
and  taught  others  to  do  so  (1  Co  2>).  To  call  on 
Christ  was  the  same  thing  as  prayer  to  God  (Ps 
88"»,  Is  45").  St  Paul's  test  of  a  Christian  was 
'calling  on'  the  Son  (2  Ti  2").  False  teachers  knew 
this  test,  and  did  not  dare  to  omit  it  (2  Ti  2**), 
because  praying  to  Jesus  was  the  recognized  way 
of  salvation  (Ro  10"- ").  A  CImsttian  meant  a  wor- 
shipper of  Christ  (1  Co  1»).  St  Paul  prays  to  the 
Son  to  send  the  Spirit  (Eph  3").  The  Spirit  prays 
in  him  to  the  Father,  echoing  the  familiar  '  Abl^' 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Ro  8'',  Gal  4«).  He  unites 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  doxologies  of 
adoration  and  praise  (2  Co  13").  He  prays  tor  the 
same  things— men's  salvation — to  Father  and  Son, 
and  in  the  same  Spirit  to  both.  He  thanks  the 
Father  through  the  Son  (Ro  1"  7").  He  does  not 
pray  to  them  alternately,  or  in  succession,  but  at 
the  same  time  (2  Th  1',  Gal  1',  1  Co  1').    He  cannot 
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separate  them,  in  his  Avorship.  In  certain  thanks- 
givings St.  Paul  prayH  to  God  as  the  Father  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Rol5«,  2  Co  1',  Eph  showing  that 
he  knew  the  Lord  was  within  the  Godhead  as  Son. 
He  thanks  the  Fatlier  throngh  the  Son,  because 
Christ's  work  was  the  ground  of  all  thanksgiving 
to  God.  "The  Sun  is  the  completer  of  the  Father's 
work  for  man.  The  love  of  God  and  the  grace  of 
Christ  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  of  love  meet, 
therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude.  St.  Paul's 
three  cardinal  virtues  are,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
love  to  God  the  Father,  and  hope  in  the  spirit  of 
promise  (Eph  1",  Gal  3»,  I  Co  13>>).  They  are  all 
truits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5**' and  come  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son.  St.  Paul  certainly  taught 
all  the  data  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however 
theologians  may  differ  as  to  its  formulation.  He 
could  not  have  learned  his  fixed,  confident  doctrine 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  from  Jewish 
theology  ;  neither  did  pagan  thought  suggest  such 
teachings :  he  evidently  received  it  as  part  of  the 
gospel  given  him  by  Christ  (cf.  Gal  1'"*). 

(3)  St.  John's  teachings  take  their  perspective  (a) 
from  his  doctrine  of  the  \670s,  which  he  sees  pre- 
figured in  the  OT.  This  is  central  in  his  Gospel, 
as  it  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Divine 
X470J  became  incarnate  in  Jesus.  This  may  be 
why  Christ's  conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
referred  to,  and  why  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  a 
gift,  and  not  made  so  clearly  personal  as  in  the 
words  of  Jesus  Himself  (I  Jn  3»*  4>»).  The  Fourth 
Gospel  presents  Christianity  as  a  double  revelation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit  and  through  the  Son ; 
the  Evangelist  bears  witness  chieHv  to  the  Son,  and 
lets  the  Son  testify  to  the  Spirit.  Because  St.  John 
beholds  the  eternal  Son  prominent  in  the  OT  (Gn 
1",  Ps  33*- «,  Is  40«  66",  Jn  l^- "),  he  does  not  describe 
the  Incarnation  as  a  humiliation,  as  St.  Paul  does 
(Ph  2°),  or  rise  to  it  through  the  thought  of  His 
ascension  to  glory  involving  pre-existent  glory,  as 
in  He  1'  2*  IC.  He  sees  the  Divine  Son,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  (!'),  carry  the  glory  of 
God  veiled  with  Him  into  the  world  (1'"^*),  and, 
when  His  work  of  redemption  was  complete,  move 
calmly  again  into  the  glory  which  He  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was.  His  emphatic 
statements  that  the  Xiyoi  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  being  of  all 
things  was  through  Him,  set  forth  the  eternal 
Being  of  the  Son.  And  because  of  His  Divine  Son- 
ship  He  was  a  Divine  revelation :  '  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,  Grod  onl^-begotten  {iu)»aytriit 
9(6s,  as  in  tt  B  C  L),  who  is  m  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  him.'  What  can  tran- 
scend 'God  only  -  begotten '  ?  St.  John  exhausts 
all  Jewish  descriptions  of  Divine  nuinifestations  to 
set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Son.  He  embodied  them 
all.  He  was  one  with  the  Vi  the  evident '  glory ' 
of  God  (1"  2"  12*',  Tare,  to  Is  6  ;  cf.  Schlottmann, 
130,  Mt  16",  Mk  8").  His  oommg  is  the  coming  of 
the  Divine  glory,  which  Ezekiel  said  (43'-'  in  Targ. ) 
should  dwell  for  ever  with  God's  people.  Jesus  had 
identified  Himself  with  the  Shekmah  (Mt  18"  ;  cf. 
Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  3) :  He  even  said  that  His  presence 
was  greater  than  the  Shekinab  in  the  temple  (Mt 
12") :  St.  John  proceeds  to  identify  the  Son  with  the 
McmraoT  '  Word '  (1").  In  one  statement  he  com- 
bines the  Memra  {X470J),  the  Ye^r  (S6^a),  and  the 
Shekinah  (in  o-nivow),  and  applies  all  to  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  (!"• '»).  Jesus  Christ  reveals 
the  per.sonal  glory  of  God,  not  temporarily,  but 
incarnate,  tabernacling  among  His  people  as  Je- 
hovah tented  among  Israel  (Ex  25"  29«,  He  1»). 
Philo  called  the  \iyoi  figuratively  SevTe/Ms  Belts ;  St. 
John  calls  Him  simply  0cis ;  for  He  is  on  one  side 
the  \6r(ot  of  God,  and,  on  the  other,  God.  Philo's 
X<i7ot  is  irpariiyovoi  vlit,  or,  as  an  ansel,  i/ixi-meKm 
(cf.  Biehni,  Ueb.  146  f.) :  but  St.  John  puts  the 


Son-Logos  far  above  all  angels ;  He  is  one  with 
God,  truly  personal  and  incarnate  as  the  Messiah, 
all  of  which  is  foreign  to  Philo's  allegorical  exe- 
gesis. St.  John's  theology  shows  no  connexion  with 
that  of  Philo.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  comes  to  Jesus 
from  the  OT,  and  finds  that  it  is  the  revealed  God, 
the  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  David,  the  '  Memra '  thai 
took  flesh  in  Jesus  (1'  14').  The  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father  is  expressed  by  St.  John  as  in  He  1', 
by  the  terms 'light,  as 'God  is  light' (1  Jn  1'),  'life,' 
as  'God  Ls  life'  (l*)— only  the  Son  is  called  'the  life' 
or  '  eternal  life'  (1  Jn  5"),  because  the  Son  is  the 
manifestation  of  Divine  life  and  its  source  for 
man— and  especially  by  the  word  novoyer/is  (l'**" 
3"- 1  Jn  4' ;  cf.  l').  Cfhrist  was  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  as  the  widow's  son  was  her  only  child 
(Lk  7"),  as  the  ruler's  daughter  was  his  only 
daughter  (Lk  8'"),  and  as  the  possessed  boy  was 
his  father's  only  son  (Lk  9"*).  He  was  the  '  only- 
begotten  '  in  such  a  sense  that  He  might  be  called 
the  only-begotten  Son  or  the  only-begotten  God. 
He  was  the  Son  absolutely,  and  in  a  sense  shared  by 
no  other  being.  He  was  so  one  with  God  that  St. 
John  says  He  was  God  (1'- ") ;  or,  as  put  elsewhere 
(1  Jn  6'-  *■),  He  was  the  '  true  God'  revealing  the 
true  God.  He  was  also  '  with  God  *  (l"*'),  i.e.  not 
God  without  a  proi)erty  peculiar  to  Him  as  Son 
of  God.  From  this  Divine  Sonship  flows  St.  John's 
Gospel.  In  it  he  finds  the  source  of  all  blessing 
and  eternal  life  (20",  1  Jn  6>*  »).  From  it  come  (1) 
the  power  to  become  sons  of  God  (1"),  (2)  sonship 
through  faith  in  the  Son  (9**),  (8)  sonship  through 
the  will  of  the  Father  (I"),  (4)  participation  in  the 
truth,  grace,  glory,  and  indwelling  of  the  Father 
(!'♦,  1  Jn  4") ;  (5)  an  experience  of  tne  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  in  the  Son  (I>*- through  union  with 
whom  (6)  believers  share  the  victory  of  the  Son  of 
God  over  the  devil  (1  Jn  3'),  and  (7)  have  the  wit- 
ness of  sonship  in  themselves  (1  Jn  6'").  No  Divine 
Son  of  God,  no  other  sons  of  God.  If  God  be  not 
the  Divine  Father  of  the  Divine  Son,  He  is  the  re- 
ligious Father  of  no  man  :  that  is  the  theology  of 
St.  John's  Gospel. 

In  the  ApoiHilypse,  which  has  a  strong  Jewish 
colouring,  we  find  the  same  high  conception  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  As  conqueror  over  Satan  and 
Savionr  of  the  saints,  Jesus  sits  in  Divine  glory, 
adored  and  praised  as  omniscient  (2^),  omnipresent, 
and  eternal  (l'«  2»  3"  5^  "  7"  11"  20"  22'- »).  He  is 
the  Son  of  Man,  in  heaven  with  the  Ancient  of 
days  (Dn  7",  Kev  14'^),  while  judge  of  all  men  on 
earth  (2>'  12°  19").  His  face  shines  as  the  face  of 
God  (1") ;  and  before  Him  the  prophet  falls  down 
as  before  Jehovah  (1").  He  is  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  (17'«  19"),  nay.  He  is  Loid  God 
Almighty  (le*).  Weiss  concludes  (p.  560):  'It  is 
certain  that  the  Messiah  appears  here  as  an 
original  Divine  Being,'  side  by  side  wdth  the 
Father. 

{b)  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  relation  to  the 
Father  and  Son,  St.  John  says  little ;  but  his  constant 
presentation  of  Christianity  as  life,  birth  from  God 
and  a  birth  to  holiness,  presuppose  the  Comforter. 
He  makes  the  full  teachings  of  Jesus  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  (14-17,  cf.  7*)  his  own  ;  and  says  the  Apos- 
tolic experience  and  testimony  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  after  the  glorification  of  Christ,  were  as 
rivers  to  drops,  compared  with  what  tliey  were 
before  (7*).  The  water  of  life  is  from  the  Spirit 
as  from  the  Son  (7^).  Jesus  taught  the  Spirit  as 
Paraclete  on  earth  representing  the  Father  and 
Son  (cf .  irap<i«X>)<ris  of  Holy  Ghost,  Ac  9»') ;  St.  John 
adds  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  is  a  corresponding 
Paraclete  in  heaven  with  the  Father,  representing 
men  (1  Jn  2').  The  '  new  birth  '  is  mentioned  five 
times  in  the  NT.  It  is  a  To\t;'7fi'e(r(a  of  the  whole 
creation  through  Christ  (Mt  19^),  and  of  a  single 
soul  in  conversion  through  the  Spirit  (Tit  3°) ;  St. 
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James  (1")  sees  Christians  'come  into  the  world ' 
{iroKveurOai)  begotten  of  the  Father  ;  and  St.  Peter 
twice  speaks  of  God  begetting  ns  again  (1  P  1*- 
St.  John  has  the  further  oonception  that  the  birth 
from  God  takes  place  throngh  the  Holy  Ghost  (1", 
IJn  2"  3*  4'  5'-*),  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  bom 
of  God  he  means  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (S*).  In  two 
passages  he  shows  that  the  indwelling  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  depends  upon  the  Spirit  (1  Jn  4"  3**). 
He  presents  religion  also  as  a  command  of  the 
Father  to  believe  on  the  Son  (1  Jn  *•),  and  then 
says  that  this  obedience  of  faith  is  possible  only 
thron^'h  the  indwelling  of  the  Father  and  Son  by 
the  Spirit.  The  only  way  to  keep  out  evil  spirits 
is  to  be  possessed  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  we  know, 
he  says,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  its  testifying 
to  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (1  Jn  4'-»  5'-  *) 
and  to  nothing  else  (10").  In  the  passage  on  the 
Three  Witnesses  (1  Jn  ')  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies 
to  the  Son  as  Divine  Redeemer,  (a)  because  from 
Him  flows  the  doable  stream  of  ufe-giving,  cleans- 
ing water  (Jn  7"  10")  and  atoning  blood ;  (6)  because 
the  witnessing  Spirit  is  *  the  tmUi ' ;  and  (c)  because 
the  Father  teitines  also  to  the  Son  (1  Jn  5*). 

(c)  St.  John  touches  here  a  thought  which  runs 
through  the  whole  NT.  God,  who  is  transcendent, 
incarnate,  and  immanent  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  establishes  His  kingdom  in  opposition  to 
the  god  of  this  world,  who  is  the  devil  and  Satan 
(Rev  12i>  20>).  The  kingdoms  of  light  and  dark- 
ness run  in  growing  opposition  through  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (6™  7"  8«-*»  10»  13»).  St.  John  knows  of 
demoniacs  (cf.  '  signs,'  eto.,  4*  20"),  bnt  the  only 
man  he  describes  as  possessed  of  the  devil  (13'-'') 
is  Judas,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  betrayed  the 
Son  of  God.  To  deny  the  incarnate  Son  is  to  join 
till-  ranks  of  Antichrist,  to  deny  the  Father  also 
(I  Jn  2*"),  and  to  show  that  the  new  birth  from 
God  has  not  taken  place  (IJn  3").  That  is,  the 
only  way  to  oppose  tne  devil  is  to  be  bom  of  God 
by  the  Spirit  (1  Jn  6").  Christians  are  sons  of 
God  through  the  Son  of  God  (I  Jn  3"),  who 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (v.*) ;  and 
they  prove  both  their  sonship  and  their  opposition 
to  tlie  devil  by  obeying  the  Spirit  in  them,  testify- 
ing to  the  incamate  Son.  Thus  both  the  begotten 
Iteginning  and  the  triumphant  end  of  the  Christian 
life  are  mseparable  from  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  ( 1  Jn  6'-  »•  •).  Amid  the  OT  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse  we  move  upon  the  same  high  plane.  It 
opens  with  a  benediction  {!*•  •),  like  that  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  13"),  in  which  salvation  is  set  forth  as  coming 
from  Grod,  the  seven  spirits  before  His  throne, — 
evidently  the  sevenfold,  perfect  revelation  of  the 
Spirit  promised  the  Sou  (Is  11'), — and  from  Jesus 
Clirist.  Salvation  is  ever  ascribed  to  God  and  the 
Lamb  (7'*  4"),  and  is  mediated  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
Churches  (Z*- ><•"•»  S*"-"  14"  22").  The  rapt 
Christian  '  in  the  Spirit '  hears  the  voice  of  Jesus 
saying,  '  Hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
Churches.'  As  in  the  Gospel,  so  here,  the  Spirit 
appears  both  as  between  Jeens  and  the  Father  (1*), 
and  as  possessed  by  Christ  (8>).  The  Son  and  the 
Spirit  are  so  identified  that  what  one  says  is  from 
the  other  {V-  '•  "• "  3»-  •).  The  glorified  Christ  and 
the  prophetic  Spirit  are  here  actnally  at  work  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  OT  view  of  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  Paracletes  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  are  also  here.  The  glorified  Christ  says, 
'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,'  and 
the  responsive  Spirit  replies,  '  Yea,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours'  (14").  The  Spirit  and  the 
bride  say,  '  Come ' ;  that  is,  '  Come  to  Jesus ' 
(0017. ») .  Jesus  is  the  only  way  to  the 

Father. 

iv.  Teachings  in  the  Life  of  the  Apottolic  Church. 
— The  Trinitj'  was  not  a  theory  from  without,  but 
part  of  the  gospel,  life,  work,  and  worBhip  of  the 


Apostolic  Church.  It  lived  in  devotion  long  before 
it  appeared  in  theology.  The  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  were  aa  much  part  of  Church  lifu  as 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  were  elements  of  everj-  be> 
liever's  life.  They  are  not  introduced  or  explained, 
bnt  everywhere  taken  for  granted  and  present. 
No  man  can  share  NT  worship  without  using 
Trinitarian  forms.  This  natural  and  incidental 
yet  constant  reference  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  in  Apostolic  Churches  presupposes  just  such 
a  development  as  our  study  has  indicated.  The 
later  and  clearer  statements  are  always  in  full 
ajrreement  with  what  had  been  already  taught. 
What  the  first  disciples  received  from  Jesus  v  ent 
far  beyond  what  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels ;  it  went 
far  beyond  all  that  He  said  or  did  ;  for  after  His 
ascension  they  became  conscious  that  Jesus  whs 
not  only  a  teacher,  lint  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  im- 
parter  of  the  Holv  Ghost.  The  teachings  and 
work  of  Christ  in  Ai  ostolic  experience  expanded 
mnch  more  rapidly  than  they  could  have  done  in  nny 
process  of  merely  natural  development.  The  onler, 
too,  of  growth  is  just  what  we  should  expect :  new 
teachings  of  Jesus  about  God  aa  Father,  then  the 
teachings  of  Apostles  about  the  Son,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  full  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
order  repeats  itself  in  the  historyof  doctrine  which 
took  form  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  Through  the  words 
of  Jesus,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  St.  Paul,  Hebrews, 
St.  John,  and  the  Acts,  there  mns  a  harmonious 
and  growing  representation  of  God  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  sets  Himself  as  Son  above 
all  the  servants  of  God  (Mt  21",  Mk  12'-»,  Lk  3«»  ); 
He  '  gives  the  same  doctrine  in  theological  form, 
declaring  the  Son  above  all  created  beings  '  God  for 
ever  and  ever.'  St.  Paul  presents  an  intermediate 
view,  in  which  God  and  His  Christ  are  central  (1  Co 
1»,  2  Co  l*-',  Gal  1»,  Eph  1') ;  but  puts  it  at  once  in 
vital  union  with  the  "Trinitarian  conception  of  (Vod 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (2  Co  IS'*,  Eph 
3'"').  The  Acts  shows  historically  that  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  inseparable  from  the 
life  and  thought  of  believers ;  while  the  Fourth 
Gospel  presents  the  same  teaching  as  the  cul- 
mination of  NT  theology  (Mf"").  (For  further 
indications  of  doctrinal  growth,  cf.  the  articles 
God  in  NT  and  Holy  Spimt  in  vol.  ii.).  These 
early  disciples  knew  that  there  is  an  infinite 
eternal  God  (2  Co  4"- ",  1  Ti  I') ;  they  knew  also 
that  He  is  personal,  and  personal  only  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit.  How  the  Infinite  can  be  person.il 
is  ever  a  mystery  ;  to  Apostolic  men  the  threefold 
personality  of  the  infinite  God  was  no  greater 
mystery  than  any  personality  of  the  Infinite. 
They  also  knew  that  there  is  a  God  of  Absolute 
Rignt,  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  the  Holy  Father  in 
heaven  (Jn  17",  Ro  7'- Rev  4«) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  knew  that  Grod  had  broken  through 
His  own  law,  and,  by  His  revelation  in  the  S«i 
and  Spirit,  opened  heaven  and  poured  supernatural 
grace  and  blessing  upon  men  (Ro  3"  4'j  1  P  1'  '). 
Their  practical  experience  found  that  this  person- 
ality of  the  Father,  and  the  mediating  personalitiee 
of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  were  indispensable  to 
fellowship  with  God  through  grace  ana  faith,  and 
in  the  stmggles  against  sin.  Illustrations  of  this 
practical  Trinity  may  be  seen  (1)  in  the  equipment 
of  the  Apostles,  (2)  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
(3)  the  work  of  Missions,  (4)  the  test  of  sound 
Doctrine,  and  (5)  the  nature  of  Christian  Worship. 

( I )  The  risen  Lord  gave  His  commands  no  more 
directly  to  the  Apostles,  but  throngh  the  Holy  G  host 
(Ac  1').  As  inseparable  as  the  Father  and  the  Son 
appear  before  the  Crucifixion,  just  as  inseparable 
appear  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  after  the  Resurrect  ion. 
To  the  Son  as  mediator  of  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Spirit  aa  mediator  of  Father  and  Son,  the  Apostles 
tum  as  to  the  source  of  all  power  and  authority. 
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St  Peter  says  he  opened  the  Chnidi  to  the  Gentiles 
because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven  told 
him  to  do  so  (Ao  11*),  and  becaose  the  Holy  Spirit 
told  him  to  do  so  (Ao  10>*  11").  St.  John  says  the 
Spirit  of  truth  in  the  Apostles  made  them  men  of 
Geo.  \\  Jn  4***),  and  witnessed  through  them  that 
the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  give  life  to  believers 
(w.>*-  The  Spirit  in  Uie  Apostles  made  them 
preach  the  incarnate  Son,  and  denounce  all  con- 
trary preaching  as  of  the  devil  (1  Jn  3"-").  The 
Lord  Jesua  sent  Ananias  to  St.  Paul  that  he  might 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ao  V) ;  then  St. 
Panl  preached  Christ,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
(v.").  St.  Paul  supported  his  claim  to  be  an  Apostle 
by  appealing  to  the  call  of  Grod  the  Father  and  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  (Ro  1>,  Gal  »,  1  Co  1'),  who 
filled  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  at  bis  conversion 
for  apoetleship  (Ac  0"  1').  He  traces  the  grace  of 
apostleship  and  of  all  work  in  the  Chnren  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  (1  Co  12")  and  the  Son  1  Ti  1», 
1  Co  7**,  2  Ti  2'' ") ;  and  he  spoke  from  exijerience. 
These  Apostles  tested  «dl  Christ's  Trinitarian  pro- 
raises.  In  His  name,  as  the  name  of  God,  they  cast 
jut  devils  (Mk  16>\  Ao  16"),  healed  the  sick  (ii. 
Ac  3*  9»),  and  raised  the  dead  (Ac  9«  20'°).  The 
Holy  Ghost  in  their  work  honoured  the  Son  as  He 
honoured  the  Father  (Jn  6»  Ac  S«  1«",  Ja 
St.  Peter  found  that  the  Spirit  inspired  him  to 
speak  as  Jesus  promised  (Mt  10'*-  *>,  Lk  12"),  and, 
thus  inspired,  he  preached  repentance  towards  the 
Father  and  faith  in  the  Son  as  the  way  of  life 
(Ac  4a- 1&  >!.>>).  He  saw  also  in  the  OT  covenant 
of  God  with  parents  and  their  children  a  point  of 
connexion  for  the  doetrine  of  approach  to  the 
Father  through  the  Son  (Ao  2?"-»  3"-»»).  Sins 
were  remitted  or  retained  by  the  Apostles  on  the 
authority  of  the  Son  and  as  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
(Mt  18",  Jn  20*^  »,  Ac  8««-).  They  imparted  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  service  (Ac  8"),  and,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  acted  in  the  name  of  Christ  as  minis- 
ters of  discipline  (Ac  15"),  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  kingdom  of  Satan  (1  Co  6*-  ■  e'l).  They 
could  pronounce  Anathema  in  view  of  the  coming 
Lord.  Christ  in  the  midst,  and  the  Spirit  in  the 
midst  with  the  Apostles  as  ministers,  formed  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Church.  St.  Paid  sums  up  his 
apoetleship  (Ac  20-24)  in  (a)  the  constant  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  guiding  him  throngh  bonds  and 
persecntions  of  Satan  and  bad  men ;  (6)  a  ministry 
received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  (c)  a 

fospel  of  the  grace  of  God  revealed  in  His  Son. 
'hat  was  his  practical  work,  and  not  a  theological 
elaboration  (Bio  15"- ").  The  Apostles  claimed  and 
exercised  doctrinal  authority  over  the  Church  (1  Jn 
4«'-,  1  C!o  4"  5*  9"-  11"),  resting  their  claims  on  the 
command  of  the  Son  through  the  Spirit  (Ac  1*). 
They  alone  perfectly  knew  the  meaning  of  Jesus 
(I  Co  2"),  as  JesuH  alone  perfectly  knew  the  mean- 
bg  of  the  OT.  They  also  had  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, so  that  they  could  dedare  the  future  glories 
of  Cnrist's  kingdom,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  devil  (1  Co  6»  18",  1  Ti  1»  1  Jn  2" 
4»,  Rev  2»  3»). 

(2)  The  Apostolic  Church  was  built  upon  faith  in 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Pentecost  was  in  an 
important  sense  the  oirthday  of  the  Church  ;  and 
St.  Peter  explained  it  by  saying  that  the  Son  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  having  received  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Spirit, '  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now 
see  and  hear.'  The  Holy  Ghost  sent  by  the  glori- 
fied Son  made  the  Chnren.  If  anything  is  certain, 
it  is  that  the  Apostolic  Church  saw  its  foundation 
laid  in  the  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit.  This  Spirit  of  Christ  was  the  regener- 
ating, sanctifying,  working  power  in  the  Church. 
If  any  man  had  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  was 
none  of  His  (Bo  8').  Surrounded  by  pagans  whose 
gods  were  devils  (1  Co  10"),  and  by  Jews  who  were 


led  by  Satan  to  crucify  the  Lord  ( Jn  6™  S^*  1S% 
Christians  were  kept  oy  the  power  of  the  Holjr 
Ghoet  (Ro  5*).  They  met  heresy  in  the  same  power 
(1  Jn  4*'-),  and  were  given  by  the  Spirit  a  twofold 
defence:  (1)  the  Old  Testament,  inspired  at  first  by 
the  Spirit,  and  now  made  practical  by  the  Spirit  t 
and  (2)  growing  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Th» 
Spirit  revealed  Him  in  the  hearts  of  believers  as 
the  personal,  ^orified,  triumphant  Lord  (I  Co  2"). 
The  OT  and  Christ  were  shown  to  be  essentially 
the  same  Word  of  God,  once  spoken  by  the  prophets, 
now  incarnate  and  glorified  m  Christ.  But,  as  in 
the  OT,  so  in  the  NT,  the  Spirit  is  never  confounded 
with  the  Word  or  with  Chnst.  Whether  speaking 
through  Apostles  or  Prophets,  the  Spirit  ever  de- 
clares Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  true  cornerstone  of  the 
Church  (Eph  2»,  1  P  2»).  Through  the  Spirit  be- 
lievers already  share  the  glory  of  Chnst,  and 
through  Him  receive  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(1  P  y,  Eph  1«  6>«.  2  Co  1",  Ro  8"). 

(3)  From  the  Trinity  also  started  the  Ii£ssion  of 
the  Church  (Mt  28»l).  The  Holy  Spirit  apraared 
at  once  as  the  great  propagating  power.  He  re- 
peated the  '  Come '  and  '  Go  *^of  Jesus  (Mt  11*  28>», 
Ao  1*)  and  continued  His  work.  Jesus  dedared 
that  the  work  of  foreign  missions  was  the  aim  of 
His  death  (Jn  12"-  "-*•).  It  was  furthered  by  the 
Father  (v.""-),  and  carried  out  by  the  Spirit,  who 
inspired  the  first  missionaries,  Peter  (Ac  4^),  Stephen 
(8»),  Barnabas  (II"),  PhUip  (8»),  and  Paul  (13*),  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  cast  out  devils  (Jn  .2" ;  cf. 
Ao  S').  '  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereunto  I  have  called  them,'  said  the  Spirit 
(Ac  13') ;  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,'  said  Jesus.  'Baptize 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,'  —  that  is  the  Trinitairian  foundation  of 
missions.  St.  Paul  is  intelligible  only  as  a  man  who 
regarded  himself  as  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
fighting  the  powers  of  darkness  (Ro  8",  Eph  6") 
to  save  men  by  the  Son  of  God  (1  Co  2<  1«-^.  He 
had  more  gifts  of  the  Spirit  than  other  Apostles, 
and  was  the  greatest  missionary  of  Christ  (1  Co 
\*}%  The  Holy  Spirit  directed  him  to  his  field  of 
labour  (Ac  \V),  and  the  Son  told  him  what  to  ex- 
pect in  those  fields  (9").  The  same  is  true  of  SU 
Peter  (Ac       2*-  "■«)  and  the  rest. 

(4)  The  NT  Church  also  regarded  the  Trinity  aa 
the  doctrinal  assurance  that  any  man  was  preacnine 
the  gospel.  Unless  he  preached  the  Son  of  GoS 
in  personal  witness  of  the  Spirit,  he  was  not 

to  Christ.  St.  Paul  urged  Timothy  (2  Ti  !'»•")  to 
hold  fast  the  Apostles'  form  of  sound  words,  wluch 
consisted  in  faith  and  love  towards  Christ,  who  is 
God  our  Saviour  (1  Ti  2*),  and  was  committed  unto 
Him  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  False  teachers  left  th« 
Church  because  they  denied  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  had  no  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Jn 
2111.  ».  »).  Only  those  preaching  the  Divine  Son 
had  the  witness  of  the  Spirit :  to  such  there  came 
the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power  (1  Co 
2<,  1  Th  1*  Ro  9M-  Supernatural  signs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  encouraged  such  missionaries  to  preach,  and 
roused  the  careless  to  hear  of  the  Son  of  God  aa 
Saviour  (He  2»,  1  P  1",  Eph  !"«•).  As  Christ  knew 
what  was  in  man,  in  like  manner  did  the  Spirit  ip 
Apostolic  preachers  so  reveal  the  hearts  of  heathen 
in  Christian  meetings  that  they  fell  down  crying, 
'  God  is  in  yon  of  a  truth '  (1  Co  14»).  The  two 
heresies  agamst  which  the  Apostles  warned  were 
an  incipient  Gnosticism,  which  rejected  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Head  (Col  2«-  »■  1  Ti  1»- »),  and  an  allied 
Antinomianism,  which  set  at  naught  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Eph  5«-  »■     Rev  2"-  1  Co  3").  The 

Holy  Ghost  warned  (1  Ti  4')  against  '  doctrines  of 
devils '  which  opposed  the  Son,  and  '  seducins 
spirits'  which  fought  against  the  Spirit  of  GoS. 
By  the  laying  on  of  hands  the  Holy  Spirit  ww> 
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given  to  NT  workera  tluit  thej  miriit  preach  the 
Son  of  God  as  Saviour  (1  Ti  if*-"'').  Only  snoh 
preaching  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoot  would 
actually  reform  and  save  men  (£ph  1'''  2*-*-» 
3i.*.i.ii-M  4>^i*.M  6i.t.t.i».»).   gt.  rttnl'8  testde- 

ecription  of  tb»  gospel  against  Jodaizera  is,  '  God 
sent  forth  Qis  Son  ...  to  redeem  them  .  .  .  under 
the  law,'  and  make  them  '  sons ' :  also, '  God  hath 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son '  into  men's  hearts, 
■crying,  Abba,  Father'  (Gal  4,*^  All  men  sent 
of  God  would  preach  this  M&ung  of  Son  and 
Spirit  as  the  true  gospel  of  Christ  (I  Co  12^-),  and 
not  '  another  Jesns,'  and  '  another  Spirit,'  consti 
tnting  '  another  gospel '  (2  Co  11*). 

(6)  The  NT  Chnrch  meant  two  or  three  gathered 
together  with  the  Son  in  their  midst  (Mt  18"-  «>). 
The  meetings  for  worship  were  of  two  kinds — Arst, 
that  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  in  which  Christ  was 
central ;  and,  second,  the  public  service  of  olKoio/i'^, 
in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  central;  bat  each 
carried  with  it  the  Trinity.  The  general  wor- 
ship was  charismatic  Its  aim  and  purpose  was 
edification  of  the  saints  throngh  the  xa/)(<rAtara 

g 'anted  the  various  participants  by  the  Holy 
host  (1  Co  14").  The  worsnipping  people  were 
the  body  of  Christ  (1  Co  10»  l^.  Eph  4"),  m  which 
each  member  edified  the  others  as  an  organ  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ( Jn  6«  7",  1  Co  S").  Each  brother 
who  took  part  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
glorified  Head  of  the  Chnrch,  the  Lord  Christ  (Eph 
1»  4'*,  Col  IX).  St  Paul  traces  all  the  elemento 
of  worship — tongues,  propheOT,  teaching,  interpre- 
tation, prayer,  singing — to  tne  Holy  Ghost  (1  Co 
14"- ;  cf!  Jude  ") ;  but  not  apart  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  for  in  this  worsnip  were  diversities  of 
gifts  by  the  same  Spirit,  differences  of  administra- 
tion by  the  same  Lord  Jesus,  and  diversities  of 
operations  by  the  same  God  and  Father  (1  Co  12*-*). 
The  order  of  St.  Paul's  thoughts  in  worship  appears 
as  he  prays  for  the  Ephenans  (S'*"")  to  the  Father 
that  He  would  strengthen  them  by  the  Spirit,  so 
that  Christ  might  dwell  in  them.  He  asks  the 
Romans  (15")  to  pi«y  in  like  manner  on  his  behalf. 
The  doxology  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
spoken  of  God  rather  than  to  God,  with  which  St. 
Paul  opens  and  closes  Epistles  (Ro  1'  16*',  I  Co  1' 
16",  2  Co  1*  IZ^],  doubtless  appeared  also  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  Christian  worship^  (2  Co  1*-  *■ ' 
13").  The  synagogue  worship  began  with  '  Blessed 
be  Jehovah'  (cf.  Schttrer,  GJV*  ii.  377);  the 
Christian  service  began  with  such  an  invocation 
as  'Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  the  God  of  all  comfort '(2  Co  1>). 
The  Jewish  worship  dosed  with  the  threefold 
benediction :  '  The  Lord  Mess  thee .  .  .  the  Lord 
keep  thee  .  .  .  the  Lord  give  thee  peace ' ;  the 
Christian  service  ended  also,  probably,  with  a 
threefold  benediction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  (cf.  Ro  IS"-"*-",  2Co  18><,  Rev  l«-«  11"  14' 
16*  19').  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  xHpios  nearly  160 
times,  and  always  of  the  Son  of  God,  uniting  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  the  Lord  God  in  his  worship  (cf. 
Seeberg,  p.  S).  Both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  worshipped 
equally  the  Father  and  the  Son— a  thing  impossible 
to  men  whose  Bible  was  the  Old  Testament,  unless 
they  accepted  what  we  understand  religiously  by 
the  Trinity  (Eph  6",  Ph  1"). 

A  similar  recognition  of  the  Trinity  underlies 
the  worship  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Only  those 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  to  partake  of  this  Holy  Supper  (1  Co 
10'-«  W»-^,  GalS"'-,  Ac2»»  8"  19»;  Didache.  x.). 
It  called  to  mind  the  Father,  in  whose  kingdom 
the  new  wine  would  be  drunk  (Mt  26"',  Lk  22"). 
It  was  celebrated  in  remembrance  of  the  Son,  who 
sealed  the  new  covenant  with  His  blood  (Mt  20", 
Mk  14",  Lk  22") ;  while  the  solemn  reference  to 


Christ's  letani  to  the  Father  and  tho  eoming 
thereby  of  His  Ungdom  implies  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Lk  22^).  The  wonderful  disoonrses 
(Jn  14-17)  on  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  wers 
spoken  in  oonnezion  with  the  Supper.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  disciples'  feet  while  at  tJie  table  (Jn 
IS'^  ")  symbolired  the  work  of  the  Spirit  The 
worship  of  all  who  were  here  fed  by  toe  Son  was 
charismatic  (Ac  20^,  and  conducted  oy  men  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  Jesus  said,  'this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me' ;  St  Paul  said,  'tUI  he  oome'  (1  Co 
11") ;  the  Spirit-filled  disciple  at  the  feast  prayed 
especially  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying, '  (^me.  Lord.' 
This  appears  as  part  of  the  ritual  {Didache,  x. ),  and 
St.  Paul's  use  of  it  in  the  original  '  Maran  Atha' 
(1  Co  16")  shows  that  it  was  already  liturgical  in 
NT  days  (cf.  Rev  22").   The  object  of  adoration 
here,  as  in  all  worship,  was  the  liord  Jesns  Christ, 
who,  according  to  promise  (Mt  28"),  was  invisibly 
present,  feediii<;  the  Church,  and  guiding  all  her 
activities  (Ac  1"  2"  4").    The  hymns  of  the 
Church  must  have  started  from  tnis  (Christian 
Passover  (Mt  26",  Mk  14") ;  they  are  all  'spiritnal 
songs'  (Eph  5**),  arising  in  men  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  (C,  of.  Col  3'*),  and  without  exception 
glorifying  the  Son  of  God  (Eph  6",  Col  S",  1  Ti3«, 
Sey  19«*  ««•  1  lit  4"  6»-'»).    For  St  Paul  the  Lord's 
Sapper  consisted  in  (1)  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
death,  and  (2)  communion  with  the  glorified  Christ 
(1  Co  11"^  10i«-).   ThU  cowotrta  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  which  united  all  to  worship  the 
Son,  was  the  creative  work  of  the  Spirit,  which 
made  a  group  of  individuals  a  Charch  of  God. 
After  Penteooet,  belierets  eontinaed  in  this  toa- 
aria  (Ac  2"),  which  was  a  pft  of  the  Spirit  (v."). 
The  Holy  Ghost  led  believers  at  the  Communion 
Supper  to  break  bread  in  memory  of  the  Son  and 
offer  prayer  to  Him  as  Lord  of  all.  From  NT  days 
onwards,  the  Spirit  led  Christians  at  the  Lora's 
Supper  to  pnty  to  Christ  as  both  Creator  and 
Redeemer  (1  do  lO"- ",  Didache,  ix.) ;  and  in  both 
offices  He  was  inseparable  from  the  Father.  The 
oommnnion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  'unto  the 
KMyomla  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,'  to  which  we 
are  called  by  the  Father  (1  Co  1>) ;  and  in  it  as 
the  family  gathering  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood 
'the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  was  indis- 
poasable  (2  Co  13**).   The  oommunity  of  goods  (Ac 
2'''-),  which  was  an  enlargement  of  the  Lord's 
Table  to  provide  for  the  poor  of  the  Church,  arose 
through  men  '  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Ac 
4"- speaking  the  word  of  God  and  witnessing 
to  the  glorified  Christ  (v.*).    And  the  sin  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  against  this  communion 
— St.  Paul  calls  the  contribation  for  the  saints  a 
Kotpuvla  (Ro  15") — was  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac 
6*- ').    The  men  chosen  to  serve  these  tables  of  the 
Lord  and  His  poor  were  '  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom '  (6*) ;  and  when  the  first  of  them,  Stephen, 
began  to  preach,  his  gospel  was  the  Most  High 
G<M  and  the  GloriKed  Christ,  whom  he  adored  as 
Lord.    In  urging  the  Jews  to  be  saved,  he  de- 
clared that  opposition  to  God  and  His  Chrirt  was 
resisting  the  Holy  Ghost  (7*-  "•  »)■   The  NT  con- 
nects also  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  and  that  of 
the  Supper.    The  one  was  (rod  s  Israel  marching 
in  covenant  with  the  Lord  through  the  sea ;  the 
other  was  the  spiritual  meat  and  drink  given  to 
feed  them  by  the  way  (1  Co  10'-*  12'»).    And,  what 
is  very  important,  both  sacraments  profess  faith 
in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    St.  Paul  sees  in 
Baptism  a  profession  of  fellowship  with  the  Son 
(Ro  6",  1  Co  1"),  into  whom  believers  are  bap- 
tized by  the  Spirit  (1  Co  12"),  showing  that  he 
agrees  with  Mt  28" ;  and  in  the  Supper,  which 
commemorates  the  Son,  he  says  we  'drink  of  the 
Spirit'  (1  Co  12";  cf.  Nbsgen,  ii.  333).    The  sent 
Son  and  the  sent  Spirit  appear  in  both  sacrament* 
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B8  the  only  way  to  commnnion  with  God.  The 
Lord's  SuDper  embodies  the  thoajght  of  covenant 
with  the  VathoT  through  confession  of  the  Son. 
Jesns  called  it  a  new  covenant  in  His  blood  (Mk' 
14**).  To  eat  and  drink  of  this  Supper  was  a  test 
of  loyalty  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (1  Co 
lost. ft  i2i»;  ef.  Mk  14»  Lk  13»  24«»,  Jn 

IS'*).  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  the  saerifieial  meal 
of  loyalty  to  Christ  was  eaten.  It  was  a  place  of 
spiritual  life  or  death ;  hence  St.  Paul,  following 
Jesus  (1  Co  U'-',  Jn  8**),  sees  the  alternative  here 
to  be  the  kingdom  ot  God  or  the  kingdom  of 
Satan ;  table  of  the  Lord  Jesns  or  table  of  the 
devil ;  Spirit  of  God  or  spirit  of  evO, — ^that  is  the 
crucial  confession-test  at  the  Holy  Supper  (1  Co 
10''-"  12*).  The  charismatic  communicant,  speak- 
ing excitedly  with  tongues,  might  seem  unworthy 
to  sit  down  at  the  Lord^  Table ;  St.  Paul's  supreme 
and  only  criterion  is,  '  Ko  man  can  say  that  Jesus 
is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (12^).  The 
test  of  every  Christian  in  all  worship,  including 
the  most  sacred  service  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was 
belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  testified  to  the 
Divine  Son,  who  came  forth  from  the  Father.  The 
real  presence  of  the  Son  of  God,  set  forth  in  the 
bodily  symbol  of  the  broken  bread,  experienced  in 
the  communing  Church,  which  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  ever  one  with  her  Divine  Head,  and 
witnessed  to  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  whose 

Sresence  there  can  be  no  Christian  worship^  is  a 
octrine  of  the  NT  to  which  the  Church  m  all 
ages  has  borne  testimony.  In  the  believer's  ex- 
perience, as  in  the  Bible  history  of  redemption, 
this  doctrine  grows  upon  him.  Not  till  the  OT 
revelation  ended  was  it  evident  that  God  was 
Father;  only  the  Son  could  i>erfecUy  reveal  the 
Father.  Not  till  Jesns  had  finished  His  work  and 
returned  to  the  Father  was  it  fully  evident  that 
He  was  the  Divine  Christ ;  only  the  Holy  Ghost 
could  perfectly  reveal  the  Son  of  God.  And  not 
till  the  Churcn  has  ended  her  work  on  earth  and 
become  glorified  with  her  Lord,  and  tho  histori- 
cally revealed  economic  Spirit  has  coinpleted  her 
sanctification,  will  the  Divinity  and  Personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  perfectly  manifest.  Only  in 
the  heavenly  life,  where  the  Spirit  may  cease  to 
be  subjective  and  inseparable  from  our  spirit  in 
religious  consciousness,  will  His  distinctive  char- 
acter appear  as  manifest  as  that  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

LmsAnu.— then  is  do  newt  Ktontiin  tm  (Us  iDbJaot 
Sm art.  Ooo  n  MTIn  voL  L  Beddw  tlw worts  qootad  In  the 
text  and  the  ceoUoos  In  JNK  Thtolom  tf  fh»  OTfhj  Oehler, 
Biehm,  8ahiilts,8inend,eiidiKM.  lMM.<tf'ir2',br  Holtnuum, 
BeyidUeg,  Oonld,  eee  uie  Utentoie  nnder  eitt.  Smim  Ohbibt, 
CaunouiaT,  Mnsua,  Holt  Srmi,  In  this  DioUonaiy :  end  in 
Henor-Haaok, Pits*.  Inoordi^theTrlni^letreMeaohleOy 
from  the  point  of  view  ot  OtarlitoIoKr :  et  KUiIer^  wt.  'Ohrli- 
tolegie'  In  Oramer,        3%*eiL  Wtrttrb.  8, $.v».  liivt, 

•Ut,  mS^S>«> ;  Oore,  ThtlntanuMm;  Otmerl'i  easur, 'Der 
OI«abe  an  die  Tr.  Oottea  In  d.  Klrehe  dee  1  Onr.  Jabrh.'(18M), 
la  TalnaUe.  The  dlaooariea  on  the  Apest.  Oreed  ataited  by 
Haniack  fai  hie  J>«  Apot.  Olantmttb&mttnlu  aBM\  S7  ed., 
and  ahared  bv  ZSokler.  Ztm  AvaMUnim,  and  Bwete,  2%« 
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Literature. 

This  article  is  intended  not  simply  to  state  what 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  Reve- 
lation is,  but  also  to  show  what  is  tne  nature  of 
the  revelation  preserved  in  the  Bible,  and  what 
are  the  wider  relations  to  human  thought  and  life 
held  by  it.  It  will  deal  accordingly  with  the 
phUosophu,  the  hiitory,  the  doctrine,  and  the 
dence  of  Kevelation.  Topics  already  discussed  in 
previous  volumes  will  agam  be  referred  to,  but  the 
new  point  of  view  from  which  they  will  be  re- 
garded should  prevent  repetition,  and,  wherever 
possible,  reference  to  previous  articles  will  take 
the  place  of  detailed  tnatmrait.  The  snbject  will 
be  bandied  with  thia  intention  and  under  these 
limitations. 

i.  The  Philosopht  of  Revelation.— 1.  Th* 
present  position  regardmg  the  Bible. — It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  a  great  change  in  theological 
thought  has  taken  place  during  the  last  century, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Bible.  We  cannot  now 
thmk  of  it  as  our  fathers  did.  We  cannot  believe 
that  its  science  must  determine  our  view  of  nature ; 
that  its  historic  records  can  never  be  convicted  of 
mistake;  that  its  every  part  alike  gives  us  the 
whole  counsel  of  God ;  that  the  imjierfect  morality 
which  is  found  in  some  whom  it  commends  as 
holy,  or  commissions  as  teachers,  mnst  be  explained 
by  the  discovery  of  mystic  meanings ;  that  every 
word  it  ntters  re^kroing  man's  duty,  devotion, 
and  destiny  must  oe  accepted  as  aathoritative. 
This  change  of  attitude  regarding  the  Scriptures 
is  due  to  several  causes.  Firstly  must  be  men- 
tioned the  ediical  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  records 
of  the  Bible,  deeds  are  reported  and  approved  in 
the  name  ot  God  as  done  by  men  recognized  as 
servants  of  Ciod  which  our  conscience  must  con- 
demn. There  are  views  of  God's  relation  to  men 
presented  which  contradict  man's  consciousness  of 
freedom,  on  which  his  moral  duty  and  worth  alike 
depend.  Can  God  approve  injustioe  and  cruelty  t 
Can  man  be  the  creature  of  a  Divine  omnipotenoe  t 
Such  questions  are  being  asked,  and  cannot  be 
answered  without  considerable  modification  of  the 
traditional  views  of  the  Scriptures.  Steondly, 
science  has  been  making  many  discoveries,  if  also 
manufacturing  a  few  theories.  Everywhere  it 
finds  unbroken  order,  unchanging  law,  continuous 
development.  In  claiming  that  miracle  and  in- 
spiration are  possible  the  Bible  seems  to  come  into 
conflict  with  science,  and  harmony  can  be  restored 
only  by  a  reconsideration  of  current  oonoeptiant 
regarding  the  Bible.  Thirdly,  the  philosophical 
conception  of  evolution,  which  has  so  transformed 
every  mode  of  man's  mental  activity,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Scriptures  with  results  in 
many  ways  opposed  to  the  thoiu^ts  which  have 
hitherto  ruled  in  the  Christian  Chnrch.  Lastly, 
tiie  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  writings 
tiiemselves  has  led  to  conclusions  about  date, 
authorship,  mode  of  composition,  literary  char- 
acter, and  historical  value,  which  are  very  far 
removed  from  the  opinions  on  these  matters  which 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  Church.  On  these 
grounds,  the  oommon  views  about  the  Bible  hitherto 
held  are  being  very  widely  and  boldly  challen|;ed. 

Bnt,  on  tite  other  hand,  we  seem  to  be  famished 
now  with  a  more  seaare  foundation  on  which  we 
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may  bnild  our  apology  for  the  worth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. For,  firstly,  within  the  last  century  philo- 
sophy in  the  person  of  the  idealist  thinkers  of 
Germany  has  become  more  favourable  to  religion, 
recognizing  its  use  and  worth  in  making  man 
rational,  and  accepting  the  conception  of  Uod  as 
the  necess.iry,  ultimate  principle  of  thonght.  In 
more  recent  sociological  theory  the  value  of  religion 
in  moralizing  man  has  been  recognized.  Without 
expecting  ver^  much  help  from  philosophv  and 
science  in  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  we 
must  yet  acknowledge  that  the  much  more  re- 
spectful attitude  towards  religion  which  now  gener- 
ally prevails  among  thinkers  does  offer  the  promise 
of  more  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  of 
any  defence  of  the  Scripture  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced. And,  secondly,  what  calls  itself  the^ience 
of  Comparative  Religion  has  shown  that  man  is 
everywhere  religious,  even  as  he  is  rational  and 
moral,  although  the  forms  in  which  these  higher 
activities  are  expressed  are  often  imperfect  and 
inadequate.  Although  the  discoveries  made  in 
this  inquiry  regarding  man's  religion  have  some- 
times been  used  to  discredit  the  uniqne  value  of 
the  Bible,  yet  in  an  impartial  comparison  with 
other  religions  Christianitj'  need  not  fear  that  it 
will  lose  its  pre-eminence,  nor  will  the  Holy 
Writings  of  our  faith  fail  to  assert  their  superi- 
ority. Keeping  these  general  considerations  in 
view,  we  may  now  apply  ourselves  more  closely  to 
the  subject  of  Kevelation  with  special  reference  to 
the  Scriptures.  In  dealing  with  this,  it  wiU  not 
be  enough  to  inquire  what  claim  the  Bible  makes 
for  itselt,  and  what  worth  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness assigns  to  it ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  verify 
this  claim,  and  vindicate  this  worth  in  relation  to 
man's  thought  and  life.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
preliminary  philosophical  discnesion,  therefore,  to 
show  that  man's  natnre  implies  religion,  and  re- 
ligion revelation,  and  revelation  inspiration ;  but 
that  while  all  these  belong  to  man  as  man,  yet  the 
perfect  religion,  the  ultimate  revelation,  and  the 
authoritative  inspiration  are  found  in  only  one 
Person,  who  is,  however,  so  related  to  a  historical 
development  going  before  and  to  a  historical  de- 
velopment following  after  Him,  that  He  cannot 
be  viewed  apart  from  their  record,  or  they  be  seen 
apart  from  Him. 

2.  Man  and  Religion. — It  must  be  here  assumed 
that  the  attempt  to  explain  man  empirically — that 
is,  as  a  product  of  natnre — has  failed,  and  that  he 
must  be  interpreted  ideally,  as  a  person  in  and 
yet  above  the  process  of  nature.  Ii  Materialism, 
or  Naturalism,  or  Agnosticism  be  true,  then  human 
religion  is  a  delusion,  and  Divine  revelation  an 
impossibility.  But  none  of  these  theories  can 
oU'er  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  science,  or  a 
reason  for  the  claims  of  conscience  ;  and  each  of 
them  fails  to  explain  all  that  man  feels  to  have 
the  highest  worth  for  him.  Idealism  alone  can  so 
interpret  man  as  not  to  lower  the  value  of  his 
spiritual  interests  and  pursuits.  What,  then,  is 
the  idealist  interpretation  of  man  ?  As  rational, 
he  seeks  truth,  the  harmony  of  thought  and  being ; 
as  moral,  he  seeks  what  from  different  points  of 
view  may  be  described  as  holiness  or  freedom,  or 
the  harmony  of  law  and  will ;  as  emotional,  he 
seeks  what  from  different  points  of  view  may  be 
described  as  blessedness  or  love,  the  harmony  of 
his  whole  self  with  his  whole  environment.  Now, 
although  these  ideals  are  not  always  consciously 
present  to  his  mind,  even  although  they  may  dis- 
guise themselves  in  the  forms  of  lower  desires  and 
expectations,  yet  they  are  ever  determining  his 
actions  both  as  motive  for  and  as  end  of  his  de- 
velopment. These  ideals  as  realized  in  one  Being 
afford  man  hia  conception  of  God.  Of  course  it 
is  not  affirmed  that  man's  religions  consmonaiess 


reaches  this  conception  by  any  such  analysis  or 
argument ;  all  that  is  here  indicated  is  that  man's 
ideal  natnre  adequately  interpreted  implies  the 
conception  of  God,  and  that  his  belief  in  hia 
ideal  involves  his  faith  in  a  reality  corresponding 
thereto,  for  such  a  reality  alone  can  afford  him 
the  assurance  that  his  ideal  can  be  realized. 
Unless  the  intelligence  and  the  intelligible  world 
have  their  ground  in  one  reason,  the  harmony  of 
thought  and  being  can  never  ho  reached  ;  unless 
the  activity  of  man  can  be  derived  from  the  same 
character  as  is  expressed  in  moral  standards,  the 
harmony  of  will  and  law  seems  unattainable ; 
unless  the  same  purpose  is  expressed  in  the 
desires  of  men  and  tlie  process  of  the  world, 
there  will  be  no  escape  from  the  struggle  of  the 
self  and  the  environment.  Man  has  ever  sought 
to  form  relations  with,  by  rendering  services  to, 
or  seeking  benefits  from  the  Being  on  whom  he 
is  proved  oy  his  very  nature  dependent,  and  with 
whom,  as  rational,  moral,  emotional,  he  clainu 
affinity.  The  communion  of  God  and  man  iinds 
expression  in  Bdigion,  which  from  a  speculative 
standpoint  may  be  defined  as  necessary,  and  from 
a  historical  as  universal.  It  is  true  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  that  there  are  peoples 
without  religion  ;  but  in  the  instances  produced  it 
has  subsequently  been  found  that  closer  investi- 
gation modified  first  impressions ;  and,  even  should 
there  be  any  doubt  left  in  a  few  cases,  it  can 
be  confidently  asserted  that  peoples  without  re- 
ligion have  not  yet  reached  the  full  development  of 
their  humanity.  Without  attempting  now  to  dis- 
prove the  contentions  of  the  thinkers  who  do  not 
interpret  man's  morality  and  religion  as  tme, 
but  account  for  them  as  fictitious,  we  may  assert 
that  the  origin  of  religion  cannot  t)e  inconsistent 
with  its  functions.  If  man's  ideal  implies  re- 
ligion, its  origin  lies  not  in  what  is  lowest  but  in 
what  is  highest  in  him.  Imperfect  as  were  the 
forms  in  which  the  instincts,  impulses,  and  intui- 
tions of  religion  at  first  were  manifested,  yet  we 
have  warrant  in  the  history  of  religions  for  con- 
cluding that  man's  consciousness  of  God  developed 
along  with  his  consciousness  of  self  and  the  world. 
The  communion  he  sought  with  God  had  neces- 
sarily the  inadequacy  of  his  purposes  for  himself, 
or  the  uses  he  made  of  the  world.  If  religion  be 
thus  implied  in  man  as  mind  and  heart  and  will, 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  organ  of  religion  in  him  is 
evidently  due  to  a  misconception  of  its  nature. 
Religion  is  not  one  of  a  number  of  spiritnal  func- 
tions ;  it  is  the  relation  between  man's  whole 
personality  and  the  Being  who  is  its  ground,  law, 
type,  ideal,  in  whom  all  his  varied  functions  have 
their  source  and  reason.  Hence  religion  has  his 
whole  nature  as  its  organ,  and  finds  expression 
in  all  his  spiritual  functions.  Religion  is  not 
primarily  or  exclusively  intellectual  (Hegel),  or 
moral  (Kant),  or  emotional  (Schleiermacher),  but 
embraces  mind  and  will  and  heart  alike.  Jnst 
as  man  responds  to  his  natural  environment  in 
knowledge,  feeling,  deed,  so  does  he  respond  to 
his  spiritual  environment  in  reason,  conscience, 
reverence.  His  consciousness  of  God  is  at  least 
as  varied  as  his  consciousness  of  the  world,  or  of 
his  own  self.    But  in  the  history  of  religions  the 

Eroportion  and  harmony  of  these  three  elements 
as  not  been  maintained.  Religion  as  truth  and 
as  rigliteousness  has  often  been  subordinated  to 
religion  as  the  satisfaction  of  emotions.  This  is 
sought  in  worship,  from  which  all  intellectual  and 
ail  moral  elements  cannot  be  altogether  excluded. 
In  Greece,  for  instance,  we  find  the  popular 
idolatry  completely  divorced  from  the  ethical 
inquiry  of  a  Socrates  and  the  speculative  effort 
of  a  Plato.  The  intellectual  and  moral  content  of 
religion  has  again  and  again  been  allowed  to  fall 
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behind  tlie  stage  reached  by  science  and  morality, 
while  the  ritual  elements  were  made  undnly  pro- 
minent. Yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  God  ought  to  have  a  content  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. The  religious  development  of  mankind 
has  not  been  normal ;  it  has  been  disturbed  and 
perverted  by  sin.  Renewal  as  Well  as  progress 
IS  needed.  Hence  God's  activity  in  religion  must 
be  redemptive  as  well  as  perfecting. 

3.  .Religion  and  Revelation. — It  foUows  from  the 
very  nature  of  religion  that  God  is  active  as  well 
an  man.  If  man  raises  himself  above  his  natural 
to  his  spiritual  environment,  from  self  and  world 
CO  God,  God  responds  to  that  approach  ;  nay,  it  is 
to  the  attraction  of  this  spiritual  environment  that 
man  yields.  Unless  religion  is  a  delusion,  man  is 
not  holding  intercourse  merely  with  a  transfigured 
self  or  an  idealized  world.  Religion  is  not  an 
imagination,  which  robe  the  worlaof  its  finitnde, 
or  lifts  the  self  above  its  limitations.  It  is  because 
neither  the  world  nor  the  self  is  adequate  to  his 
ideal  conceptions,  or  can  satisfy  his  ideal  neces- 
sities as  a  spiritual  being,  that  man  in  religion 
elevates  himself  to  a  region  not  of  his  own  ab- 
stractions, but  where  Divine  reality  meets  him, 
and  enters  into  reciprocal  relations  with  him.  The 
truth,  pureness,  and  power  of  religion  depend  on 
the  completeness  of  this  elevation.  When  the 
consciousness  of  self  or  the  world  dominates,  we 
have  conceptions  of  God  false  and  unworthy. 
Paganism  never  so  delivered  itself  from  the  oon- 
aciousness  of  the  world  as  to  rise  to  a  true  and  pure 
conception  of  God.  Its  deities  remain  natural 
beings,  and  therefore  not  ideally  rational  or 
moral.  When  it  did  rise  above  the  oonsoionsness 
of  the  world,  and  even  strove  to  rise  above  the  con- 
sciousness of  self,  it  reached  a  pantheism  in  which 
God  was  merely  t4  ft-  or  t4  6r.  Neither  by  observa- 
tion of  the  world  nor  by  contemplation  of  the  self 
can  the  consciousness  of  God  be  reached,  for  neither 
is  adequate  to  give  content  to  the  conception.  The 
world  may  suggest  a  final  jmrpose  and  an  ultimate 
cause,  the  relation  of  the  sell  to  the  world  a  com- 
mon ground  for  both,  the  self  reason  and  right- 
eousness transcending  man's,  so  much  truth  there 
is  in  speculative  theism.  But,  nevertheless,  no 
effort  of  man,  unaided  of  God,  has  reached  His 
reality.  Not  through  nature  nor  in  self  does  man 
know  God,  but  only  as  God  makes  Himself  known. 
Just  as  for  his  natural  existence  man  and  natore 
must  be  in  reciprocal  relations,  ao  for  his  spiritnal 
experience  must  man  and  God  be  alike  active.  To 
deny  God's  action  on  man  in  his  religion  is  to 
destroy  its  truth,  worth,  and  claim.  His  religious 
knowledge  is  not  self-projection,  his  religions  life 
is  not  self-subjection,  nis  religions  feeling  is  not 
self  -  satisfaction.  So  to  treat  religion  is  not  to 
interpret  it  as  true,  but  to  account  for  it  as 
fictitious,  however  necessary  and  universal  the 
fiction  may  be  allowed  to  be.  Or  to  explain 
religion  as  the  action  of  nature  on  man  is  equally 
to  contradict  its  essential  character.  It  is  further 
to  deny  that  God  can  have  reciprocal  relations 
with  the  spirit  who  has  affinity  with  Himself.  It 
is  to  affirm  that  God  who  ia  abeolntely,  and  man 
who  is  relatively,  above  nature  can  have  no  per- 
sonal relations  except  through  nature ;  that  God, 
who  is  communicative,  cannot  communicate  unless 
under  such  conditions  as  make  the  oommnnication 
inadejiuate  for  His  bounty  and  man's  need  ;  that 
God  is  nnable  to  constitute  such  direct  relations 
with  man  as  a  complete  human  development  de- 
mands. This  ia  to  subject  both  God  and  man  to 
nature.  If  man  in  religion  is  conscious  of  ele- 
vating himself  above  nature  that  he  may  more 
eompletely  ally  himself  with  God,  shall  we  say 
that  Grod  is  nnable  so  to  detach  Himself  from 


nature  that  He  may  respond  to  man's  effort ! 
May  we  not  believe  rather  that  God  stands  in 
such  personal  relations  to  man  that  He  can  oul  oi 
His  own  fulness  meet  the  need  of  Himself  which 
He  has  implanted  ;  that  the  spirit  that  seeks  for 
knowledge  of  Him,  because  it  has  been  made  for 
it,  will  gain  it,  and  not  be  mocked  by  a  trans- 
figured self  or  an  idealized  world?  Yet  mystic 
thinkers  have  been  mistaken  when  they  thought 
that  God  could  be  known  only  in  abstraction  from 
the  consciousness  of  self  and  the  world.  It  is  not 
by  losing  the  finite  consciousness  that  the  Infinite 
reality  is  known.  Nay,  it  is  in  such  an  elevation 
and  purification  of  the  consciousness  of  self  and 
the  world  as  cany  us  beyond  their  finitude  and 
reveal  to  us  their  absolute  source  and  purpose. 
This  is  a  real  distinction,  the  verbal  expression  of 
which  is  not  easy.  We  do  not  know  God  apart 
from  the  world  and  self,  and  yet  we  know  Him  as 
different,  though  not  separated,  from  both.  We 
do  not  leave  the  world  and  the  self  behind  when 
we  rise  to  God,  but  we  see  the  self  and  the  world 
in  God.  Although  God  is  manifested,  yet  He  is 
not  exhausted  in  world  and  self.  God  has  a 
revelation  of  Himself  in  nature  and  history  on 
the  one  hand,  and  man's  own  spiritnal  being  on 
the  other ;  but  that  revelation  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  hnman  discovery  in  the  realm  of  nature, 
human  reflexion  on  the  course  of  history,  human 
insight  into  character.  All  these  human  activities 
imply  Divine  action,  as  in  God  we  live,  and  move, 
and  nave  our  being ;  yet,  to  be  in  the  full  sense 
a  revelation  to  man,  nature  and  histonr,  reason 
and  conscience  must  become  the  organs  of  a  Divine 
activity,  not  of  creation,  or  preservation,  or  govern- 
ment only,  but  distinctly  of  self-communication. 
Nature  as  a  succession  of  phenomena,  history  as  a 
series  of  events,  and  personality  as  an  organism  of 
varied  functions,  are  not  revelations,  but  become 
so  when  man  knows  that  in  them  God  is  speaking 
to  him,  and  making  Himself  known. 

This  revelation,  it  is  to  be  understood,  ia  per- 
manent and  universal.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  spiritual  activity  of  man,  which  seeks 
God  in  nature,  history,  sell,  summons  into  activity 
the  spiritual  self-revealing  function  of  God  ;  but 
all  these  media  of  Revelation  are  to  be  conceived 
as  permanently  and  universally  so  related  to  God 
that  they  constitute  His  manifestations,  and  man 
is  so  made  that  he  inteimetB  them  as  such  when  in 
religion  he  seeks  God.  But  man's  receptivity  does 
not  always  and  everywhere  respond  to  this  activity 
of  Grod.  While  he  is  made  for  intercourse  witn 
God,  he  does  not  maintain  it  unbroken  ;  nay,  he 
majr  even  suffer  it  altogether  to  cease.  God  is  still 
active,  but  man  is  not  responsive.  The  conscious- 
ness of  self  and  of  the  world  are  raised  into  a  false 
independence  of  the  consciousness  of  God  ;  and,  it 
may  be,  ultimately  exclude  it,  or  so  pervert  it  a.s 
to  make  it  but  the  expression  of  spiritual  deformity. 
Man's  responsiveness  to  this  permanent  and  uni- 
versal Divme  activity  must  not  only  be  stimulated 
and  sustained,  but  the  consciousness  of  self  and 
the  world  must  be  put  in  their  tme  and  right 
relation  to  the  consciousness  of  God.  But  since, 
as  the  histonr  of  heathenism  has  shown,  this  con- 
sciousness of  God  has  not  been  mediated,  but  per- 
verted by  the  consciousness  of  self  and  the  world, 
God  must  in  thought  be  first  detached  from  self 
and  the  world,  that  the  right  and  true  relation 
may  at  last  be  apprehended  and  appreciated.  In 
other  words,  God  s  trantcendence  must  be  asserted, 
in  order  that  His  immaneTKe  may  be  understood. 
The  spiritnal  vision,  so  to  behold  God  as  above  and 
beyond  nature  and  history,  is  lacking  to  man,  as 
neither  his  inner  nor  outer  experience  can  stimu- 
late or  sustain  it,  and  therefore  God,  who  is  Him- 
self the  light,  must  bestow  on  men  the  tight  tc 
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behold  Him.  These  objective  and  tubjtctme  ie> 
quireroents  have  been  met  in  that  special  roTela- 
tion  of  (rod,  the  literature  of  which  lie*  before  na 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

4.  Revelation  and  Intpiration. — In  passing  from 
general  to  special  revelation,  we  most  take  note  of 
a  certain  ambignity  which  attaches  to  the  common 
use  of  the  term  '  revelation.'  The  sense  in  which  the 
term  has  been  used  in  the  previous  discussion  is  this. 
Niiture,  history,  conscience,  reason,  are  so  oonsti- 
tated  that  they  show  what  God  is ;  bat  man  has 
not  received  this  knowledge  in  its  purity  and  com- 
pleteness, for  he  does  not  know  God  as  He  makes 
Himself  known.  His  receptivity  to  the  Divine 
revelation  must  be  restored,  so  that  his  conscious- 
ness of  God,  obscured  and  perverted,  may  be  purified 
and  perfected.  Grod  must,  on  the  one  nana,  so  act 
on  him  as  to  make  him  capable  of  this  purified  and 
]ierfected  consciousness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  may  be  continuity  in  his  spiritual 
development,  this  consciousness  of  God  must  be 
mediated  by  a  progressive  purifying  and  perfect- 
ing of  his  consciousness  oi  sell  and  the  world. 
This  actum  of  Uod  on  the  nature  of  man  ■wo  call 
'  inspiration';  its  result,  the  perfected  and  porified 
consi'ionsness  of  self  and  the  world  and  God,  is 
'  revelation.'  The  latter  term  is  sometimes  loosely 
used  for  the  subjective  process  as  well  as  the 
objective  product,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the 
method  and  the  purpose  of  God's  action  be  thus 
distinguished,  and  the  term  Inspiration  be  re- 
served for  the  one  and  the  term  Revelation  for 
the  other.  While  the  essential  content  of  this 
revelation  is  the  character  and  purpose  of  Grod,  the 
contingent  form  is  the  consciousness  of  the  self 
and  the  world  of  the  inspired  agent.  It  is  quite 
i>ossible  to  imagine  that  this  Divine  action  might 
nave  been  universal ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider  what 
is  God's  method  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  we 
sliall  recon;nize  that  this  restriction  of  inspiration 
to  individuals  is  not  contrary  to  but  in  accord 
with  it.  Although  the  form  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ment raises  great  difSculties  for  our  thought,  yet 
the  fact  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  Divine 
election  of  individuals  and  nations.  God  deals 
with  mankind  as  one  body,  of  which  the  several 
members  have  not  one  function,  but  are  mutually 
dependent.  Science,  art,  philosophy,  culture  of 
many  kinds,  is  the  Greek  s  oontribution  to  the 
treasures  of  mankind.  From  the  Roman  the 
nations  have  learned  law,  order,  government. 
The  speciality  of  the  Hebrew  was  religion.  Each 
function  was  assigned  to  each  people,  not  for  self- 
enrichment  only  out  also  for  mankind's  greater 
good.  As  limitation  of  effort  and  concentration  of 
energy  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  greatest 
elticiency  and  fullest  service,  it  would  seem  that 
in  no  one  people  could  all  the  functions  of  a  com- 
plete humanity  be  developed :  to  each  must  be 
assigned  the  development  of  one  function,  the 
results  of  this  development  in  each  being  in  course 
of  time  made  the  property  of  alL  If  we  compare 
the  historic  peoples  with  the  savage  races,  we 
may  ask,  Why  has  God  made  them  so  to  differ  ? 
Surely  the  answer  is,  that  to  the  historical  peoples 
mav  be  given  the  generous  task  of  imparting  the 
treasures  of  thought  and  life,  which  they  have 
won  by  ages  of  toil  and  struggle,  to  the  savuije 
races,  who  may  have  been  incapable  of  gaining 
them  for  themselves.  The  Parable  of  the  Labourers 
has  an  application  to  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  labourers  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour  also 
receivni  a  penny.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
(iod's  election  is  to  service  through  sacrifice,  as 
the  world's  saviours  are  also  its  suU'erers.  As  the 
Hebrew  people  was  chosen  to  be  the  school  of  the 
knowled-^e  of  God  for  the  world,  the  lessons  were 
taught  in  national  pain,  loss,  ruin.  This  revela- 


tion was  not  only  limited  in  space,  but  also  con- 
ditioned by  time.  A  perfect  revelation  would  b« 
wasted  on  an  imperfect  nation.  Religion,  or  man's 
receptivity  for  God's  communication,  can  make 
progress  only  as  conscience  and  reason,  morals 
and  institutions  are  developed.  That  a  revelation 
may  be  effective  for  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
intended,  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  stage  of 
growth  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  given. 
Accordingly,  the  idea  of  evolution,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  not  only  may  but  must  be  utilized 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  revelation.  Viewed 
from  thb  standpoint,  it  shows  a  steady  if  slow 
progress,  not  without  relapses  followed  hj  re- 
coveries, yet  with  the  dominant  tendency  to  truer 
thought,  purer  worship,  and  better  life,  until  in 
Jesus  Chnst  the  promise  of  the  Hebrew  religion 
found  its  fulfilment,  and  from  Him  went  forth  the 
power  which  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  the 
Christian  religion  the  final  and  perfect  satis- 
faction of  man's  need  of  God.  'The  theoretic 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  to  all 
other  religions  Is  being  confirmed  by  the  practical 
proof  that,  wherever  it  is  known  and  understood, 
the  imperfections  of  the  religion  hitherto  cherished 
are  recognized,  and  its  higher  claim  and  greater 
worth  are  acknowledged.  In  its  idea  of  God  as 
Father  it  offers  the  truest  obiect  for  faith  ;  in  its 
law  of  love  it  affords  both  the  highest  principle 
and  the  strongest  motive  for  morality  ;  in  its  pro- 
mise of  eternal  life  it  inspires  the  brightest  hope ; 
and  in  the  salvation  from  sin  it  offers  it  delivers 
mankind  from  its  greatest  danger  and  meets  its 
deepest  need. 

Before  passing  to  consider  more  closely  the 
history  of  this  revelation,  two  remarks,  for  which 
the  preceding  discussion  affords  the  w^arrant,  may 
be  added.  Firstly,  there  is  no  religion  without 
revelation.  In  so  far  as  men  have  sincerely  sought 
God,  however  inadequate  their  conceptions  or  im- 
perfect their  methods.  He  has  been  really  found 
of  them.  The  truth  and  worth  of  any  religion 
depends  on  the  measure  of  man's  responsiveness 
to  God's  revelation.  Secondly,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether deny  the  inspiration  of  the  great  religioiu 
personalities  who  have  in  any  degree  reformed  or 
revived  religion,  such  as  Confucius,  Buddha,  Zoro- 
aster, and  Mohammed.  In  so  far  as  they  saw  any 
clearer  light  than  their  contemporaries,  God  gave 
them  sight ;  but,  as  any  revelation  which  came 
through  them  has  done  immeasurably  less  for 
man's  progress  than  the  revelation  in  Cnrist,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  His  rivals,  but  at  best  as 
tutors  to  lend  to  Him. 

it  The  History  of  Revelatiok.— 1.  Charae- 
teristies  of  OT  revelation. — In  dealing  with  this 
history  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
minute  details,  as  these  have  already  been  pre- 
sented in  such  articles  as  Israel  in  vol.  ii.  and 
Old  Te-stament  in  vol.  iii.,  but  the  characteristic 
features  and  decisive  factors  may  be  briefly  shown. 
The  revelation  was  to  and  by  individuals,  law- 
givers, judges,  priests,  and  prophets— men  who 
were  chosen,  called,  and  fitted  by  God  to  be  the 
teachers  and  leaders  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
rebuking  their  sins,  withstanding  their  nnoelief, 
correcting  their  mistakes  as  to  God's  relation  to 
men,  communicating  His  will  and  His  purpose, 
and  announcing  His  judgments  and  His  promises. 
Otherwise  it  could  not  have  been ;  for  just  as 
peoples  are  chosen  for  special  functions,  so  in 
these  peoples  persons  are  chosen,  by  whose  en- 
lightenment and  stimulus  they  are  fitted  for  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  functions.  To  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  wills  of  a  few  men  God 
commits  His  messajje  and  mission  to  the  many. 
I  But  these  few  are  not  isolated  from  or  independent 
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of  the  society  for  which  their  work  il  done.  Not 
only  do  the  words  and  works  of  the  indiWdoal  not 
Butfice  for  the  full  expression  of  the  content  of 
Divine  revelation,  but  he  in  isolation  would  be 
incapable  of  beine  the  orean  of  Divine  communica- 
tion. As  the  inaividnaTlivea  not  to  himself  but 
for  society,  God's  wUl  for  him  cannot  be  expressed 
apart  from  His  purpose  for  society.  God's  moral 
commands,  involving  as  these  do  the  ^lations  of 
men  to  one  another,  can  find  adequate  expression 
only  in  the  customs,  laws,  and  manners  of  a 
society.  So  communion  with  God  for  its  variety 
and  vigour  needs  community  with  men.  If  an 
individnni  message  is  not  to  be  wasted,  it  must 
be  delivered  to  a  society  with  a  measure  of  respon- 
siveness. But  this  involves  that  each  teacher  or 
leader  does  not  stand  quite  alone,  but  that  he  has 
entered  into  other  men's  labours,  and  that  he  is 
sowing  seed  of  which  others  wUI  reap  the  fruit. 
Each  IS  continuing  a  work  already  bM^,  and  is 
transferring  to  others  a  task  waiting  to  Iw  com- 
pleted. There  must  be  this  inheritance  from  the 
past,  and  this  bequest  to  the  future  at  each  stage ; 
tor  the  whole  counsel,  and  purpose  of  God  cannot 
be  communicated  at  once.  As  God's  communica- 
tion must  at  each  staee  be  oonditioned  by  man's 
receptivity,  and  the  development  of  that  recep- 
tivity was  very  gradual,  the  revelation  was  pro- 
gressive. Men  were  led  from  lower  to  higher 
thoughts  of  God,  from  poorer  to  richer  life  in 
Ciod,  from  narrower  to  wider  hope  from  God.  We 
must,  to  complete  our  conception  of  the  process  of 
revelation,  not  only  consider  God's  action  through 
the  inspiration  of  men,  but  must  also' take  into 
due  account  God's  guidance  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  history  of  the  people  for  whom  this  revela- 
tion was  intended,  and  His  control  of  ill  the 
events  which  affected  its  fortunes  ^nd  develop- 
ment ;  for  what  God  had  done  or  was  doing  in 
judgment  or  mercy  to  punish  or  to  save,  was  the 
content  of  the  message  and  mission  of  the  leaders 
or  teachers.  It  was  not  through  nature  that  God 
discovered  Himself ;  it  was  not  1^  brooding  over 
their  own  inner  life  that  God's  spokesmen  foand 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  "They  read  the  si^s  of  the 
times  in  the  rise  and  faU  of  empires;  in  famine, 
pestilence,  and  invasion ;  in  the  wrongs  and  miseries 
of  the  poor,  and  the  tyranny  and  luxury  of  the 
rich  ;  in  moral  and  social  conditions  as  well  as  in 
political  circumstances :  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
were  to  them  a  Divine  language.  Accordingly,  the 
history  must  be  included  in  tne  reveJation,  m  the 
measure  in  which  God  waa  seen  to  be  acting,  or  was 
heard  to  be  speaking  by  the  inspired  persons  in 
all  events  and  exi>enences.  The  external  history 
afforded  the  occasion  for  the  internal  revelation, 
but  did  not  limit  its  range,  as  inspired  men  learned 
and  taught  more  about  God  than  was  immediately 
■uggestM  by  facts.  It  would  be  to  ignore  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  this  history  not  to  lay 
special  stress  on  the  redemptive  character  of  it. 
God  again  and  yet  again  showed  Himself  to  be  a 
Saviour  in  delivering  His  people  from  the  evils 
which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves  by  their 
transgression.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
Return  from  Babylon,  to  mention  only  the  most 
momentous  iufltances,  were  both  decisive  factors 
in  the  process  of  God's  revelation. 

3.  Limitation  of  God's  action. — It  is  by  so  view- 
ing the  history  of  Revelation  in  a  nation  that  we 
escape  some  difficulties  to  which  we  expose  our- 
selves, if  we  consider  only  the  inspiration  of  in- 
dividuals. It  has  often  been  asked,  why  should 
we  restrict  inspiration  to  Hebrew  lawgiver,  or 
judge,  priest,  or  prophet,  and  refuse  it  to  Greek 
sage  or  Roman  statesman !  Without  entangling 
ourselves  in  any  abstract  psychological  discussion 
about  the  subjective  process  of  inspiration,  we  can 


answer  the  question  by  pointing  out  first  of  all, 
that,  whatever  true  or  noly  utterance  regarding 
God  or  the  spiritual  order  may  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  Greek  sage  or  Roman  statesman,  it  waa 
not  addressed  to  a  society,  conscious  of  itself  as 
discharging  a  Divine  function  in  the  world,  as 
constituted  by  a  Divine  covenant  and  regulated 
by  a  Divine  law ;  did  not  connect  iteelf  immedi- 
ately with  prior  Divine  utterances,  which  were 
alike  the  condition  of  its  intelligibility  and  the 
basis  of  its  authority ;  did  not  mark  a  sutge  in  the 
progressive  development  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 
ana  of  a  moral  and  relirious  life  corresponding 
thereto.   We  may  most  gladly  admit  that  every 

food  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  from  the 
'atber  of  lights,  and  that  all  truth  concerning 
God  is  of  Grod ;  yet  we  must  maintain  that  such 
isolated,  and  for  the  most  part  impotent,  utter- 
Biioes  cannot  have  for  us  the  same  significance 
as  utterances  which  find  their  due  place  and  play 
their  needful  part  in  the  expression  of  an  ever 
more  adequate  and  influential  knowledge  of  God 
in  a  progressive  national  history.  The  distinct- 
ively religious  character  of  this  history  is  usu- 
ally recognized,  but  is  variously  explained.  The 
He^  rew  people  has  been  credited  with  a  genius 
for  religion,  an  innate  tenden(7  towards  mono- 
theism, a  passion  for  righteousness.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  maintained  that  we  do  not  need  to 
recognize  in  this  progress  any  but  the  ordinary 
historical  factors.  Just  as  tne  Greeks  had  the 
genius  of  arts  and  letters,  and  tJie  Romans  the 
genius  of  law,  so  the  Hebrews  had  the  genius  of 
religion.  But  the  very  phrase  in  which  the  func- 
tion of  this  people  in  tne  world-economy  is  ex- 
pressed, forces  us  to  recognize  what  is  claimed  for 
itself  by  the  literature  which  this  genius  has  pro- 
duced. If  the  argument  developed  m  the  previous 
section  is  valid,  religion  implies  a  reciprocal  rela- 
tion of  God  and  man.  The  consciousness  of  the 
world  and  the  self  cannot  constitute,  although 
they  may  mediate,  the  consciousness  of  God.  Nay, 
those  tend  to  pervert  or  even  exclude  this,  unless 
restrained  and  corrected  by  an  intensified  re- 
ligious life,  which  is  an  increased  responsiveness 
to  the  presence  and  action  of  God.  Hence  a 
genius  for  religion  implies  an  activity  of  God 
which  a  genius  for  art  and  letters,  or  for  law, 
does  not.  The  character  and  the  result  of  re- 
ligious genius  implies  a  revelation  of  Clod  by  Him- 
self as  no  other  genius  does.  But  besides  this 
consideration,  two  other  evidences  of  the  Divine 
action  in  Hebrew  history  may  be  indicated.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  peoples 
who  had  the  closest  racial  affinity  to  the  Hebrews 
display  any  innate  tendency  towards  monotheism, 
or  any  passion  for  righteousness;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  history  of  the  nation  itself  shows  with  what 
difficulty  and  delay  it  learned  the  lessons  of  faith 
and  duty,  which  God  was  giving  to  it  both  by  His 
dealings  with  it  in  events,  and  by  His  teachmg  of 
it  by  His  messengers. 

3.  Fulfilment  ^theOTreveUUion  in  Jesus  Christ. 
— ^Tbis  revelation  has  its  issue  and  consummation 
in  Jesus  Christ.  As  religion  seeks  to  bring  man 
into  such  reciprocal  relations  with  God  that  there 
may  be  a  community  of  thought,  feeling,  and  life, 
in  His  God-manhood  religion  had  its  ideal  realized. 
As  the  purpose  of  revelation  is  to  communicate  to 
man  sucli  a  knowledge  of  God  as  shall  be  adequate 
to  answer  the  questions  of  his  mind  regarding  God, 
to  satisfy  the  longings  of  his  heart  for  God,  to 
determine  his  actions  by  the  will  of  God,  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  who  knew  the  Father  as 
He  was  known  of  the  Father,  in  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  who  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
has  declared  Hira,  revelation  reached  its  goal. 
But  we  must  add,  inasm-ich  as  man's  relatim  to 
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God  in  religion  had  been  disturbed,  and  his  capa- 
city to  respond  to  God's  revelation  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  sin,  in  Him  also  was  accomplished  that 
redemption  from  the  gnilt,  power,  lost,  and  curse 
of  sin,  and  that  restoration  to  the  knowledge,  love, 
and  life  of  God,  which  made  it  possible  for  man  to 
receive  Christ's  revelation  of  God  and  to  enter  on 
the  realization  of  His  ideal  of  religion.  In  com- 
pleting, Christ  transcended  the  Hebrew  religion 
and  revelation.  He  came  in  the  fulness  of  the 
time,  bat  He  was  sent  into  the  world  by  the 
Father.  Accordinp^ly,  we  have  to  recognize  in  Him 
two  aspects — a  historical  and  a  metophysical,  a 
natural  and  a  supematural.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  evidence  for 
His  Divinity  (see  article  Jesus  Christ  in  vol.  iL). 
Let  it  suffice  to  assert  that  it  seems  to  the  writ«r 
impossible  otherwise  to  account,  without  violation 
of  all  historical  probability,  for  the  records  of  His 
teaching,  work,  character,  and  influence  which 
have  come  down  to  us ;  for  thegrowth,  the  spread, 
and  the  worth  of  the  society  He  founded ;  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  which  proceed  from 
Him  to  transform  the  life  of  individuals,  nations, 
races;  and  that  it  appears  to  him  both  true  and 
right  to  regard  the  universe  as  the  ^adual  fulfil- 
ment of  a  purpose  of  self-revelation  in  a  series  of 
existences  of  ever  higher  worth,  greater  truth,  and 
nobler  ^ace,  which  is  not  closed  by  man,  capable 
under  limitations  of  understanding  and  welcoming 
this  revelation,  but  finds  its  most  fitting  and 
worthy  close  in  the  union  of  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  the  Word  who  became  flesh.  But  be 
it  noted  that  the  truth,  worth,  and  claim  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  revelation  depend  on  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  Tliere  may  be 
a  better  religion  and  a  truer  revelation,  although 
our  intelligence  cannot  conceive  their  character 
and  content,  if  Christ  be  only  one  of  the  prophets. 
Only  if  He  is  the  Son,  can  we  be  quite  sure  that 
we  have  found  at  last,  and  can  never  again  lose, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  Father. 

There  cannot  be  an  adequate  discnssion  here  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  But  to  de- 
termine accnrately  the  range  and  limits  of  the 
revelation  in  Him,  the  limitations  necessarily  in- 
volved in  a  Divine  incarnation  (see  article  INCAB- 
NATION  in  vol.  iL)  must  be  recognized.  We  must 
inquire  how  far  the  mode,  the  ^rm,  and  even  the 
content,  of  His  teaching  was  dependent  on  His 
relation  to  His  age  and  His  people.  Without 
entering  into  the  very  complex  problems  which 
His  knowledge  raises,  it  seems  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  tliis  article  to  state  two  general  prin- 
ciples. Firstly,  He  knew  all  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Him  to  know,  that,  as  Son,  He  might  reveal 
the  Father,  and  that,^  as  Saviour,  He  might  re- 
deem mankind  from  sin  and  death,  and  restore  it 
to  truth,  love,  holiness,  God.  His  was  unerring 
moral  insight  and  spiritual  discernment.  Secondly, 
as  regards  the  facts  about  nature  and  history,  which 
men  can  discover  for  themselves  by  the  exercise 
of  their  faculties  of  perception  and  reasoning,  He 
probably  knew  what  and  as  His  age  and  people 
knew.  All  questions  about  God's  character  and 
purpose,  ana  man's  duty  and  destiny.  He  can 
answer  with  infallible  authority.  But  questions 
about  the  authorship  of  a  writing,  or  the  date  of 
an  event,  or  the  cause  of  a  disease,  it  was  not 
His  mission  to  answer;  and,  therefore,  regarding 
all  such  matters  we  are  warranted  in  believing 
that  He  emptied  Himself  of  all  Divine  omniscience. 
Although  we  cannot  account  for  Him  by  birth, 
training,  surroundings,  yet  He  must  be  inter- 
preted through  the  thought  and  life  of  His  age 
and  race.  As  bom  of  Mary  and  of  the  seed  of 
Dai-id,  as  brought  up  in  the  home,  and  doubtless 
taught  in  the  school  at  Nazareth,  as  seeking  H  is 


knowledge  of  God  in  the  beliefs,  fulfilling  the  will 
of  God  in  the  laws,  and  observing  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  rites  of  Judaism,  as  linking  His  pre- 
cepts with  the  commands.  His  words  with  the 
teaching,  and  His  claims  with  the  authority  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  He  stands  in  close  tuid 
constant  relation  to  the  Divine  revelation  to  the 
Hebrew  people.  He  so  attached  Himself  to  it, 
that  we  may  trace  along  three  lines  its  progress 
towards  Him. 

4.  Christ's  connexion  with  the  07.— The  truth 
entmsted  to  the  Hebrew  people  was  the  concep- 
tion of  the  character  and  purpose  of  God  (see 
article  God  in  vol.  ii.).  As  the  Divine  discipline 
of  Israel  advanced,  this  conception  became  richer, 
wider,  purer.  At  first  thought  of  as  might,  then 
as  wisdom  and  righteousness.  He  is  at  last  con- 
ceived as  longsuflering,  mercy,  pity,  even  love. 
At  first  viewt^  as  so  bound  up  with  the  fortunes 
of  His  people  that  their  disasters  are  His  dis- 
hononr.  He  is  at  last  seen  to  fulfil  His  larger 
ends  in  their  loss  and  ruin.  At  first  regarded  as 
pleased  with  offerings  and  won  by  worship,  He  is 
at  last  recognized  as  served^  by  pure  hearts,  clean 
hands,  and  true  lips.    To  this  spiritual  and  ethical 

Srophetism,  and  not  to  the  legal  and  ceremonial 
udaism  of  His  own  time,  did  Jesus  ally  Him.self, 
and  gave  to  this  teaching  a  wider  range  and  a 
deeper  reach.  The  conception  of  God  has  a  very 
intimate  connexion  with  the  organization  of  life. 
In  the  Hebrew  people  the  idea  of  God  was  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  the  regulative  principle  of  life, 
the  national  law,  and  the  social  moraliW.  All  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
reformers  were  directed  to  bring  the  life  of  the 
people  into  accord  with  its  faith.  It  was  this 
morality  which  Jesus  accepted,  unfolding  its  full 
meaning,  and  applying  its  principles  to  the  inward 
motives  as  well  as  the  outward  actions,  making 
wider  the  circle  of  those  to  whom  the  duties  were 
due,  correcting  imperfections  which  had  been 
allowed  for  the  hudness  of  men's  hearts,  bat, 
above  all,  supplying  stronger  and  sweeter  motives 
in  the  recognition  of  man's  filial  relationship  to 
God,  by  the  inspiration  of  Hu  own  moral  enthu- 
siasm and  example,  and  by  the  constraining  love 
of  gratitude  to  Him  for  His  sacrifice  and  salva- 
tion. As  God  came  to  be  more  dearly  known, 
and  the  claims  of  righteousness  to  be  more  fully 
recognized,  a  need  was  more  and  more  felt.  The 
loftier  the  view  of  God  and  His  will  became,  the 
greater  did  men's  shortcomings  appear  to  be.  Of 
this  sense  of  need  was  bom  the  nope  (see  article 
Messiah  in  vol.  iii.)  of  God's  help;  and  just  as 
God  was  known  to  be  merciful  as  well  as  just, 
did  this  hope  gain  assurance;  and  just  as  men 
leamed  their  helplessness  and  the  failure  of  all 
their  efforts  at  reform,  did  the  hope  gain  urgency ; 
and  just  as  they  leamed  in  national  disaster  God's 
method  of  dealmg  with  sin,  did  the  hope  gain  dis- 
tinctness. The  tme  Messianic  hope  was  bom  of  a 
moral  need,  and  grew  for  a  religions  end.  The 
false  Messianic  hope  was  the  ottspring  of  an  un- 
ethical patriotism  and  an  unspiritnal  bigotry. 
Christ  fulfilled  the  tme  Messianic  hope,  and  was 
rejected  by  the  Jewish  people  because  He  would 
not  accept  the  false ;  yet  even  this  tme  Messianie 
hope  He  transcended.  Whatever  was  merely 
national,  legal,  ceremonial,  had  no  fulfilment; 
only  what  was  universal,  ethical,  spiritual,  was 
realized  in  Him.  He  did  not  leave  what  He  took 
from  the  Old  Testament  ae  He  found  it,  but 
transformed  it,  and  it  is  only  as  fulfilled  by  Christ 
that  the  older  revelation  has  authority  for  the 
Christian  Church. 

5.  Relation  of  Christ  to  the  AT.— Between  the 
two  Testaments  there  is  not  only  an  interval  of 
time,  there  is  also  a  change  of  religious  thought 
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and  life.  A  trinitarian  oonception  of  (Sod  takes 
the  place  of  a  nnitarian ;  instead  of  a  national 
there  is  an  individual  and  thns  nnivenal  relation 
of  man  to  God :  a  ceremonial  is  supeneded  by  a 
spiritual  worship  of  God ;  an  ontwud  to  changed 
to  an  inward  moralitT ;  the  hope  of  a  deliveranoe 
promised  yields  to  the  assurance  of  a  salvation 
possessed.  Of  course  these  contrasts  are  sabject 
to  some  qualitication,  as  there  are  parts  of  the 
OT  which  anticipate  some  of  the  higher  elements 
of  the  NT,  and  tnere  are  features  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  as  presented  in  the  NT  which  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  lower  elements  of  the  OT.  But 
that  a  new  creation  had  been  accomplished,  no  one 
comparing  the  two  literatures  can  doubt.  How 
can  the  NT  be  accounted  for?  Not  by  a  mythical 
process  (Strauss),  nor  by  polemical  tendencies 
(Baur),  but  by  the  historical  person  and  work,  life 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  writers  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  give  us  what  to  an  adequate 
explanation  of  their  character  and  contents.  In 
Jesus  they  had  learned  to  recognize  and  confess 
not  only  the  Messiah,  but  the  Son  of  the  living 
Ciod,  in  more  than  the  Messianic  sense,  even  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  and  the  Word  who  became 
flesh.  As  Healer  and  Teacher  He  stood  alone 
above  other  men.  He  could  not  be  ensnared  by 
sin,  or  bolden  of  death.  As  Crucified,  He  was  to 
them  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  G!od  unto 
salvation.  In  Him,  as  Risen  and  Ascended,  God 
vas  reconciling  the  world  anto  Himself.  This 
conception  of  Him  which  they  give  us  as  not  only 
Hto  own  claim  for  Himself,  but  as  the  witness  of 
their  own  experience  of  what  He  had  been  to  them 
in  the  flesh  or  was  still  in  the  Spirit,  to  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  words  which  they  report  as  fall- 
ing from  His  lips,  and  the  deeds  which  they  record 
a.s  done  by  His  hands.  The  Evangelical  htotory  and 
the  Apostolic  interpretation  are  in  perfect  unison. 
Whatever  common  sources  the  Evangeltots  nsed, 
each  writes  from  hto  own  standpoint,  and  their 
representations  agree.  It  to  nnintelligible  and  in- 
credible that  thto  portrait  of  sinless  perfection  and 
gracious  beauty  can  be  a  work  of  the  imagination, 
and  not  a  copy  of  reality.  Four  imperfect  men 
could  not  have  succeeded  in  prodnoing  thto  har- 
monious picture.  Surely  the  impression  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Original  so  inspired  the  writers  that 
they  were  able  to  preserve  for  all  time  and  aU 
lands  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  life  of  which  only 
for  a  short  time  a  few  men  were  the  witnesses. 

But  the  NT  otters  not  only  thto  record,  but  also 
an  interpretation  ;  and  there  to  at  present  a  ten- 
dency to  distinguish  these  two  very  sharply  from 
one  another.  Some  scholars  and  thinkers  strive 
to  free  Christianity  as  Jesus  tanght  it  from  the 
Hellentotic  metaphysics  of  St.  John  and  the  Kab- 
binic  exegesis  ot  St.  Paul.  We  mnst,  therefore, 
inquire  whether  the  Apostolic  interpretation  does 
not  belong  to  the  revelation  in  Chrtot,  whether 
in  disownmg  St.  John's  philosophy  and  St.  Paul's 
theology  we  are  not  refusing  Chrtot's  own  testi- 
mony to  Himself  by  Hto  Spirit  in  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul.  It  seems  necessary  to  insist  that  not  only 
Christ's  consciousness  of  Himself,  but  also  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  Him,  belongs  to  Hto 
revelation.  If  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  are 
the  objective  cause  in  the  revelation,  the  spiritual 
contemplation  of  St.  John  and  the  moral  conflict 
of  St.  Paul  are  the  subjective  efi'ect ;  and  the  one 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  other.  To  know 
Christ  fully,  we  must  not  only  know  what  He 
said  and  did  Himself,  but  also  what  He  made  of 
the  men  who  fully  surrendered  themselves  to  Hto 
grace  and  truth.  To  ^rasp  His  truth  in  its  en- 
tirety, we  must  know  it  not  only  as  expressed  in 
Him,  but  also  as  it  finds  expression  in  men  of 
varied  capacity  and  difl'erent  cnaracter.   He  must 


present  Himself  not  only  as  the  perfect  ideal,  bat 
also  as  the  snfflcientpower  for  waliaring  that  ideal 
in  imperfect  men.  When  we  see  Him  taking  men 
so  ditferent  from  Himself  in  nature,  habit,  char- 
acter, and  making  them  like  Himself,  'the  crooked 
straight  and  the  rough  plain,  then  only  do  we 
learn  the  fnlness  of  jiower  and,  the  surety  of 

Sromise  which  dwell  in  Him.  Because  in  St. 
ohn's  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  we  can 
discern  hto  mental  habits,  and  in  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  Chrtot's  work  we  can  discover  his  char- 
acter and  experiences,  it  hy  no  means  follows 
that  either  of  them  to  false.  Nay,  rather  it  follows 
that  Christ  evoked  what  was  truest  in  St.  John 
and  best  in  St.  Paul,  and  that  the  mind  of  the 
one  and  the  soul  of  the  other  enable  us  better  to 
understand  Christ,  who  made  them  hoth  what  they 
were.  He  was  the  centre  of  numberless  relations, 
the  source  of  countless  developments,  the  cause  of 
manifold  influences.  Through  many  varied  per- 
sonalities He  needed  to  exhibit  the  content  of  tlia 
Person.  With  regard  to  St.  Paul  especially  there 
to  an  inclination  among  those  whose  spiritual  ex- 
perience has  not  afibrded  them  the  ability  to 
understand  hto,  to  maintain  that  hto  views  about 
sin  and  grace  are  morbid,  exaggerated,  nnnatoral, 
too  much  coloured  by  the  Judaism  which  he 
claimed  to  have  laid  aside,  too  much  involved  in 
the  legalism  which  he  professed  to  be  contending 
against.  The  lack  of  such  an  experience  as  St 
Paul's  gives  no  man  the  right  or  reason  to  deny 
its  worth,  which  has  been  proved  to  many  in  the 
htotoiT  of  the  Christian  Church  because  they  have 
shared  it.  To  the  present  writer,  at  least,  it  seems 
beyond  all  doubt  that  without  St.  Paul's  interpre- 
tation of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  sin,  law,  death, 
grace,  and  life,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
would  not  have  been  complete.  Is  not  St.  Paul's 
view  of  the  Cross  one  of  those  tmths  which  Chrtot 
oonid  not  folly  disclose  to  Hto  disciples,  because 
they  could  not  bear  it,  but  into  which  the  Spirit  of 
truth  led  them  t  Is  it  altogether  vMn  to  suggest 
that  St.  Paul  never  knew  Christ  according  to  the 
flesh  that  he  might  gain  hto  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  the  Spirit  through  inward  struggle  and  anguish, 
and  might  thus  in  hto  writings  give  expression  to 
an  experience  through  which  many  after  uim  would 
be  called  to  pass!  St.  Paul's  interpretation  of 
Chrtot's  work  nas  not  lacked  the  confirmation  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  Christian  experiences. 
The  criticism  which  imagines  that  when  it  has 
traced  the  exegetical  metnods  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Rabbinic  schocus,  or  the  philosophical  terminology 
of  St.  John  to  Alexandrian  speculation,  it  has 
adequately  accounted  for  what  to  dtotinctive  in 
them,  deludes  itself.  Behind  their  words  there  to 
their  personal  experience.  These  but  afford  the 
form,  that  ^ves  the  content.  Had  St.  John  not 
seen  all  in  Christ  and  Chrtot  in  all,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  had  never  been.  Had  St.  Paul  not 
passed  from  sorrow  and  struggle  to  peace  and 
power  in  Christ,  he  woold  never  have  construed 
the  work  of  Christ  as  he  does.  The  personalities 
have  to  be  accounted  for,  and  not  merely  their 
forms  of  speech  traced.  We  may  freely  and 
frankly  recogntoe  much  that  was  temporary  and 
local  in  the  modes  of  expressing  the  truth,  and 
yet  be  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  truth  ex- 
pressed to  permanent  and  universal. 
6.  Limits  of  the  NT  revelation. — It  may  be  ob- 

i'ected,  that  if  the  Christian  consciousness  of  Chrtot 
las  authority  even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  to 
Himself,  why  should  we  limit  thto  authority  to  the 
consciousness  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and 
the  other  persons  whose  writings  have  found  a 

?lace  in  the  NT  ?   Why  should  such  works  as  the 
mitation  of  Christ  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  not 
be  as  authoritative  as  the  Gospel  of  St  John  or 
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the  Epistles  of  St.  Paal  ?  From  the  standpoint  of 
this  article  the  traditional  answer,  that  the  latter 
works  are  inspired  and  the  former  not,  cannot  be 
Kjven,  becanse  the  general  principle  assomed  in  this 
discassion  is,  that  the  inspiration  of  any  writing  in 
the  distinctive  sense  in  which  we  apply  the  term  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be  inferred  only  from  its 
position  and  function  in  the  history  of  revelation. 
The  answer  from  this  standpoint  cannot  be  given 
in  BO  few  words,  but  it  will  be  indicated  as  briefly 
as  possible.  Firstly,  the  men  whose  writings  form 
the  NT  stood  in  an  immediate  historical  relation  to 
Christ,  snch  as  no  men  since  have  done.  They  were 
either  eye-witnesses,  or  had  received  from  eye- 
witnesses what  they  had  declared.  St.  John  had 
enjoyed  intimate  feUowship  with  Christ.  St. 
Paul,  though  one  'born  one  of  due  time,'  lived 
in  snch  constant  and  intense  realization  of  the 
Kisen  One  that  he  oonid  declare,  'to  me  to  live 
is  Christ.'  St.  James,  although  he  was  not  the 
companion  of  Jesus  during  His  earthly  ministry, 
yet  nad  known  Him  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
shared  in  that  vivid  and  potent  consciousness  of 
the  exalted  Lord  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  after  Pentecost.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whoever  he  was, 
had  connexion  with  the  Church  at  a  time  when 
the  Lord's  presence,  though  withdrawn  from  sight, 
yet  wrought  signs  and  wonders  among  believers. 
As  the  history  of  the  Canon  (see  articles  Canon  in 
vol.  i.,  and  OT  Canon,  NT  Canon  in  vol.  iiL) 
shows,  the  Christian  consciousness  hesitated  about 
the  admission  of  some  writings,  because  they  had 
not  such  warrant,  or  at  least  it  was  doubtful  if 
they  had.  The  value  of  the  writings  varies  with 
the  closeness  of  the  contact  of  the  writers  with 
Jesus  Christ.  SeeotuOy,  a  comparison  of  the  writ- 
ings which  have  been  admitted  with  those  which, 
though  seeking  admission,  have  been  rejected, 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  ChriBti&n  con- 
sciousness, not  as  expressed  in  decrees  of  councils 
or  the  authority  of  bishops,  but  in  a  growing  una- 
iiiinity  of  use  and  esteem  in  the  Churches,  was 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  what  it  accepted  as 
kindred  with,  and  what  it  rejected  as  slien  to,  the 
deposit  of  truth  and  grace  committed  to  it  by 
Christ.  That  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by 
growing  Christian  experience.  While  some,  be- 
cause they  lack  the  sympathetic  insight,  may 
reject  this  book  or  that,  yet  individual  peculiari- 
ties are  corrected  by  the  general  Christian  con- 
sciousness. The  critical  questions  which  some  of 
the  books  raise,  such  as  g  Pettr  and  Jvde,  are  as 
open  as  ever  to  discussion,  and  may  result  in  the 
conclusion  that  these  writings  should  have  been 
excluded,  and  not  included  ;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
books  which  the  Christian  consciousness  will  re- 
cognize as  authoritative,  becanse  recording  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  Thirdly,  this  con- 
viction is  not  without  grounds  in  reason.  It  is 
altogether  reasonable  to  conclude  that  those  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  Christ  Himself  or 
with  the  Cnristian  Church,  in  which  He  manifested 
His  presence  and  power  in  an  intensified  spiritual 
life  and  in  varied  spiritual  gifts,  should  be  qualified 
by  His  Spirit  authoritatively  to  interpret  His  mind 
and  will.  It  is  equally  irational  to  conclude  that 
this  unique  relation  was  destined  to  be,  not  per- 
manent but  temporary,  continued  only  until  the 
whole  content  of  the  unique  personality  of  Christ, 
so  far  as  was  necessary  tor  the  practical  ends  of 
revelation,  should  tind  a  place  in  the  minds  and 
win  a  hold  on  tlie  wills  of  men.  The  introduction 
of  so  unique  a  Personality  into  the  course  of  his- 
torical development  must  necessarily  have  estab- 
lished unique  relations  between  Himself  and  those 
immediately  connected  with  Him,  and  commissioned 


to  proclaim  and  diffuse  Uie  truth  historically  ax- 
hibited  in  His  Person.  The  varied  relations  in 
which  men  might  stand  to  Him  were  then  dis- 
played ;  the  limits  to  and  the  lines  of  tba  normal 
development  of  the  Christian  life  were  then  indi- 
cated. Just  as  the  seed,  when  it  falls  into  fit  soil, 
begins  to  grow,  and  has  in  it  already,  though 
undeveloped,  the  promise  and  the  pattern  of  the 
full-grown  plant,  so  the  seed  of  the  Divine  lifSL 
finding  its  fit  soil  in  the  souls  of  disciplea  and 
apostles,  displayed  what  is  the  type  to  which 
Cliristian  life  must  conform.  Not  that  the  con- 
tent was  then  fully  developed,  but  that  the  form 
of  that  content  and  the  laws  of  its  development 
were  then  given.  Fourthly,  a  note  of  revelation 
is  originality.  Religious  life,  however  varied  and 
intense,  which  is  dependent  on  a  past  development 
and  is  not  originative  of  a  future  development, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  revelation.  Hence,  while 
Christianity  is  progressive,  it  is  also  permanent. 
It  develops,  but  does  not  augment, '  the  tmth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.'  To  suggest  that  religioiu  works  of 
later  times  may  be  equally  inspired  with  the  writ* 
ings  of  the  NT,  is  to  ignore  tnis  oharacteristio  of 
the  revelation  in  the  Son  of  God— a  revelation 
which,  as  it  has  been  shown,  must  include  not 
only  His  own  words  and  works,  but  also  the  in- 
terpretation of  His  person,  which  is  ^ven  in  the 
relations  which  He  formed  with,  and  the  trans- 
formation which  He  wrought  in,  those  who  came 
into  direct  historic  contact  with  Him  in  that 
manifestation  of  His  presence  and  power  which 
immediately  accompanied  His  incarnation.  We  do 
not  need  to  deny  the  high  spiritual  value  of  subse- 

auent  Christian  literature,  or  doubt  that  it  is  the 
pint  of  God  which  is  still  guidin"  His  people  into 
truth.  Nay,  we  should  believe  that  Cfod  reveals 
Himself  in  the  experience  of  every  man  whom  in 
Christ  He  saves  and  blesses,  and  that  his  life  in 
the  Spirit  is  an  inspired  life;  yet  the  revelation 
and  the  inspiration  alike  are  mediated  bv  faith  in 
God's  grace  in  Christ,  and  are  therefore  dependent 
on  the  original  revelation  and  inspiration.  We  do 
not  need  to  aflSrm  that  all  the  writings  of  the  NT 
are  equally  inspired,  and  that  no  other  books  wa 
inspired;  out  nevertheless  we  may  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  the 
Christian  Revelation  is  presented  adequately  and 
eflectively  in  the  NT  Scriptures. 

7.  Bdation  of  Criticism  to  tht  history  of  Revela- 
tion.— In  this  sketch  of  the  Christian  revelation 
and  its  herald,  the  Hebrew,  critical  problems  have 
not  been  discussed,  not  because  the  writer  has 
ignored  or  been  indifferent  to  their  existence  in 
forming  his  conclusions,  but  because  the  scope  of 
the  article  seemed  to  him  to  exclude  their  treat- 
ment, and  because  in  many  other  articles  they  have 
been  fully  dealt  with.  But  a  reference  to  the  bear- 
ing of  these  questions  on  the  conception  of  reve- 
lation cannot  be  altogether  avoided.  Whether 
myths,  legends,  and  traditions  were  employed 
by  the  writers  of  the  Hebrew  records  or  not, 
whether  the  patriarchs  were  historical  persons  or 
personifications  of  tribal  characteristics  and  rela- 
tions, how  much  or  how  little  was  involved  in 
the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  mediated 
by  Moses,  how  far  the  prophets  were  innovators 
teaching  new  truths  or  conservators  recalling  old 
beliefs,  what  were  the  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  Law  before  it  assumed  its  final  form  in  the 
Pentateuch,  —  these  all  are  questions  on  which 
scholarship  must  be  left  to  pronounce  judgment 
Questions  of  literary  ethics,  such  as  the  use  of 
older  sources  without  acknowledgment,  the  com- 
position of  speeches  for  historical  persons,  th« 
ascription  of  later  developments  of  the  ritoa. 
system  or  the  moral  code  to  Moses,  the  treatment 
of  history  from  the  religious  standpoint  of  a  latar 
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age,  must  be  dealt  vdth,  not  by  applying  modern 
standards  but  by  recognizing  the  customs  of  each 
writer's  age.  That  the  critical  reoonstmctioa  of 
the  OT  exhibits  far  more  dearly  than  did  the 
traditional  views  of  date  and  authorship  the  pro- 
gress of  revelation,  must  be  frankly  admitted. 
Tiiat  this  progress  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  merely 
natural  evolution  is  a  conclusion  which  no  reeults 
of  a  legitimate  and  sober  literary  and  historioal 
criticism  warrant,  which  involves  philosophical  and 
theological  presuppositions,  the  acceptance  of  which 
must  lead  to  the  denial  of  the  reauty  of  a  Divine 
revelation  altogether,  and  which  is  contradicted,  as 
will  be  shown  m  the  next  section  of  this  article,  by 
the  testimony  which  the  OT  Scriptures  bear  to 
themselves.  So  long  as  criticism  recognizes  the 
presence  and  operation  of  God  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  it  may  change  oar  opinion  of 'the 
mode,  but  it  does  not  affect  onr  conviction  of  the 
fact  of  a  Divine  revelation.  The  essential  content 
of  that  revelation,  the  idea  of  God,  tlie  law  of  life, 
and  the  hope  of  salvation,  as  just  described,  will 
not  be  contradicted  by  any  of  these  results.  The 
idea  of  evolution  seemed  to  many  Christian  thinkers 
a  denial  of  the  fact  of  creation ;  bat  now  Christian 
theism  has  recovered  from  its  panic,  and  oonfldently 
affirms  that  evolution  is  a  creative  mode  and  not  a 
creating  cause.  So  will  it  be  with  the  results  of 
criticism :  it  will  be  seen  that  it  affects  only  the 
conception  of  the  mode  of  revelation,  and  not  the 
certainty  of  the  fact.  When  we  turn  to  the  NT, 
it  must  be  frankly  oonceded  that  Christian  faith 
must  be  much  more  concerned  about  the  results  of 
criticism.  If  the  portrait  of  Jesus  is  not  substanti- 
ally historical ;  if  the  witness  of  the  Apostles  to  His 
resurrection,  and  the  reception  of  tue  Spirit  by 
them,  is  not  to  be  believed  ;  if  St.  Paul's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Cross  is  nothing  else  or  more  than  an 
individual,  and  in  no  way  a  typical  experience: 
if  St.  John's  doctrine  of  tne  Lopos  is  a  theological 
speculation^  for  which  the  historical  Person  of  Jems 
ailbrds  no  jnstification, — then  assuredly  the  char- 
acter and  content  of  Christian  faith  would  be 
thoroughly  changed,  as  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  would  be  essentially  altered.  Some  indica- 
tions have  already  been  given  how  this  criticism 
is  to  be  met ;  but  the  fuller  answer  mast  be  reserved 
until  the  last  section  of  this  article  on  the  Evidtnee* 
of  Bevelation  has  been  reached. 

8.  Astumptums  regarding  the  SrtptmcUwnU. — 
Criticism  may  have  much  to  tell  us  aoout  the  local 
and  temporary  forms  of  the  revelation,  about  the 
personal  characteristics  and  historical  circumstances 
of  the  writers,  about  the  literary  methods  of  the 
writings, — in  short,  about  the  earthen  vessel  which 
holds  the  heavenly  treasure ;  but  the  serious,  even 
decisive,  issue  for  faith  lies  not  in  any  of  these 
(questions,  however  interesting,  but  in  the  affirma- 
tion or  denial  of  the  fact  that  Grod  has  spoken  to 
mankind  in  the  revelation,  of  which  the  Bible  is 
the  literature.  In  asserting  this  fact,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  assume  an  untenable  position.  Even 
the  most  cautious  criticism  has  made  impossible 
the  assumption  of  ultra  -supematuralitm,  which 
asserts  the  absolute  infallibility  and  authority  of 
all  the  writings  in  the  Bible,  which  maintains  that 
all  human  conditions  are  transcended  by  Divine 
revelation,  so  that  its  agents  must  have  beien  raised 
quite  above  their  individuality,  environment,  and 
stage  of  development  into  such  a  relation  to  God 
tliat  the  Divine  content  and  the  human  form  can 
be  identified ;  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether undetermined  by  their  own  capacity,  char- 
acter, or  circumstances,  and  that  accordingly  the 
literature  need  not  be  interpreted  by  the  history,  as 
it  may  have  no  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  but  may  anticipate  the  needs 
of  another  age.   The  vehement  deienee  which  is 


sometimes  met  with  of  the  Mosaic  aathorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  of  the  unity  of  Isaiah,  of  th« 
accuracy  of  all  the  historical  narratives,  of  tho 
literal  lulfilment  of  prophecy  and  apocalvptie,  in- 
volves this  assumption.  This  may  for  a  long  timo 
yet  remain  the  popular  attitude,  and  here  and 
there  will  be  found  a  theologian  in  panic,  who 
will  seek  to  save  the  ark  of  God  by  appealing 
against  the  findings  of  scholarship  to  the  preju- 
dices and  the  passions  of  the  multitude  in  the 
Churches;  but  in  an  article  such  as  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  waste  any  effort  in  refuting  it. 
What,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  more  relevant  to  the 
present  purpose,  is  to  examine  closely  the  opposite 
assumption  of  anti-sitperttaturaliim,  with  which 
it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  charge  the  Higher 
Criticism  as  a  whole,  but  which  does  evidently 
account  for  some  of  the  views  advanced  by  some 
of  its  representatives. 

Without  at  present  entering  on  any  detailed 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  miraeUi  (see  article 
MiKACLK  in  vol.  iii.)  and  inspiration,  the  denial 
of  the  supernatural  operation  of  God  in  revelation 
must  be  dealt  with.  The  denial  may  be  due  to 
either  a  supposed  scientific  interest  or  am  aaanmed 
philosophical  necessity ;  the  tmtfomutff  of  nature 
or  the  continuity  of  thought  may  be  alleged  as 
objections  to  the  supernatural.  So  long  as  life, 
mind,  and  will  cannot  be  explained  bjr  the  simjtle 
application  of  the  principle  of  causality,  that  is, 
so  long  as  more  complex  forms  of  existence  call  for 
more  adequate  categories  of  thought,  the  uniformity 
of  nature  cannot  be  asserted  so  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  supernatural,  which  is  the  high- 
est conceivable  catego]^.  The  idea  of  evolution, 
with  its  recognition  of  a  progress  in  which  each 
successive  stage  transcends  each  preceding,  is  not 
a  hindrance  but  a  help  to  the  belief  in  the  super- 
natural ;  as  it  presents  nature  to  us,  not  as  a  rigidly 
fixed  system  but  as  an  ever-developing  organism, 
full  of  surprises  in  its  fresh  manifestations,  with  a 
possible  future  inexplicable  by  its  actual  past.  That 
personalitr^  in  this  progress  appears  as  the  highest 
stage,  forbids  the  limitation  of  our  conception  of 
the  whole  process  by  the  application  of  any  of  the 
lower  categories,  which  are  inadequate  for  the 
interpretation  of  this  highest  stage.  And  person- 
ality, which  in  its  religious  function  reaches  out 
beyond  the  natural  to  the  supemataral,  and  re- 
cognizes not  onl^  its  dependence  on  the  order  of 
nature  beneath  it,  but  also  its  affinity  with  the 
Maker  of  nature  above  it,  itself  holds  tne  promise 
of  unexhausted  possibilities  of  existence.  The 
categories  of  science  do  not  explain  all  forms  of 
being,  and  therefore  cannot  determine  what  may 
or  may  not  be  beyond  the  range  of  tiieir  applica- 
tion. 

Without  venturing  on  the  unwarranted  course 
of  denying  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural  in 
the  name  of  science,  some  writers  try  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  denying  the  sufficiency  of  tue  evidence. 
Bat,  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  evidence, 
mental  prejudice,  if  unconsciously,  often  affects 
the  decision.  Often  when  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  witnesses  is  denied,  they  have  been  prejudged 
false  witnesses  on  the  assumption  that  miracles  do 
not  happen.  How  is  it  that  many  are  prepared  to 
accept  as  trustworthy  the  report  of  the  sajdngs  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels,  and  yet  refuse  to  receive 
their  record  of  His  works  ?  Is  there  not  as  much 
and  as  good  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion as  for  any  of  the  ordinary  events  of  ancient 
history  about  which  no  doubt  is  felt  ?  In  this  so- 
called  scientific  examination  of  the  witnesses  a 
philosophical  presupposition  is  involved.  Nature 
IS  conceived  as  a  self-enclosed  and  self-sufficient 
system  ;  but  so  to  think  of  it  is  to  allow  the 
consciousness  of  the  world  to  exclude  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  God.  When  the  attention  ia  fixed 
on  the  world  solely,  then  order,  system,  law 
become  the  guiding  categories  of  thought.  But 
when  attention  is  turned  to  God  also,  then  it  is 
recognized  that  reason,  character,  will  ought  to 
be  the  predominant  conceptions.  In  accordance 
with  these  the  consciousness  of  the  world  must 
be  transformed.  The  consciousness  of  the  world 
suggests  necessitjr,  the  consciousness  of  God  free- 
dom in  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world;  the 
former  makes  nature  apj>ear  aa  a  complete  unity, 
the  latter  leads  us  to  thmk  of  it  as  part  of  a  larger 
whole ;  the  former  constrains  us  to  look  at  nature 
as  a  sphere  in  which  unvarying  physical  law  main- 
tains itself,  the  latter  warrants  us  in  regarding  it 
as  a  scene  in  which  amoral  and  spiritual  purpose  is 
being  realized,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  the 
physical  order  must  be  re<'arded  as  subordinate. 
The  question  of  the  probability  of  the  supernatural 
is  really  identical  with  the  question,  whether  the 
religious  consciousness  of  God  shall  transform  the 
scientific  consciousness  of  the  world,  or  the  latter 
be  allowed  to  determine  the  former.  If  we  follow 
our  religious  consciousness,  we  shall  be  able  to  deal 
without  prejudice  with  all  the  evidence  for  the 
supernatural  submitted  to  us  ;  if  the  scientific  con- 
sciousness is  allowed  to  rule  over  us,  however  much- 
we  protest  our  impartiality,  the  improbability  of 
the  supernatural  wul  be  an  mfluential  factor  in  our 
treatment  of  the  evidence.  The  consciousness  of 
God  will  also  afford  us  the  regulative  principle  in 
dealing  with  the  narratives.  We  shall  recognize 
that  there  is  an  assertion  of  the  supernatural,  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  unusual 
natural  phenomena  ;  that  expectation  of  the  super- 
natural has  sometimes  led  to  an  assumption  of  it ; 
that  only  such  evidence  to  the  supernatural  can  be 
accepted  as  valid  as  justifies  it  m  relation  to  our 
consciousness  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  supernatural 
there  must  be  manifested  Divine  reason,  righteous- 
ness, or  grace.  It  is  only  if  we  view  the  world 
teleologically  as  the  expression  of  Divine  purpose 
that  we  can  admit  the  supernatural,  when  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  to,  and  explicable  by,  the 
fulfilment  of  this  end.  In  other  words,  we  must  be 
able  to  show  an  intelliirible  and  credible  reason 
why  the  supernatural  order  has  been  manifested  in 
the  natural. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  meet  the  objection 
that  the  supernatural  breaks  the  continuity  of 
thought.  If  the  world  is  viewed  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Idea  or  Reason,  it  is  argued  by  some 
that  no  new  factor  can  be  admitted,  but  that  each 
stage  of  the  development  must  be  explicable  by 
that  which  precedes.  But  it  may  with  reason  lie 
asked  \vhetner  the  limitation  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Idea  to  the  natural  order  is  justified  ;  whether 
we  should  not  rather  conceive  that  the  rational 
system  of  the  universe  has  the  supernatural  as  the 
complement  of  the  natural;  whether  man's  thought 
has  warrant  to  set  limits  to  possible  reality.  Tl\is 
objection  seems  to  be  due  to  an  exaggeration  of  the 
achievement  and  authority  of  man%  self-conscious- 
ness. Let  us  recognize  that  there  maj  be  factors 
in  the  historic  progress  of  revelation,  inexplicable 
by  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  or  of  the  world, 
but  of  which  the  consciousness  of  Gkid  may  afford 
the  explanation.  The  world  is  something  more 
than  the  evolution  of  categories,  and  its  rationality 
vaster  than  any  logical  sjrstem.  Reason  is  often 
set  in  opposition  to  revelation,  but  reason  can  give 
no  adequate  or  satisfying  interpretation  of  the 
world  or  of  self  without  the  regulative  conception 
of  God ;  and  rea.son  cannot  develop  for  itself  the 
full  content  of  this  conception  without  religion,  or 
conscious  relation  to  God,  which,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  presupposes  revelation,  or  God's  con- 
scious relation  to  man.  Man's  reason  is  his  capacity 


so  to  order  and  relate  all  his  knowledge  that  tlM 
universe  will  appear  to  him  an  intelligible  unity ; 
but  this  unity  cannot  be  constituted  without  tne 
idea  of  God;  and  if  man  is  to  affirm  a  reality 
corresponding  to  this  idea  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  base  this  mental  structure  on  the  solid  foundv 
tion  of  real  existence,  it  is  only  by  religion,  respon- 
sive  to  revelation,  that  he  can  bridge  the  gulf 
between  thought  and  being.  Hence  reason  must 
recognize  as  regulative  of  the  consciousness  of  self 
and  of  the  world  the  consciousness  of  God,  and  is 
therefore  dependent  on  revelation ;  and  that  not 
an  abstract  revelation  discoverable  in  individual 
minds,  but,  as  man's  reason  has  developed  in  human 
history,  the  concrete  revelation  in  Christ  in  which 
man's  conception  of  God  has  found  its  most  ade- 
quate and  satisfying  content.  If  we  confine  our 
regard  to  the  intelligence  within  or  the  intelligible 
without,  the  supernatural  may  seem  unintelli<nble; 
but  if  we  develop  our  sense  of  God,  especially  of 
our  need  of  God  to  save  and  bless  us,  we  shall  gain 
the  moral  insight  and  spiritual  discernment  to 
apprehend  and  appreciate  the  supernatural. 

9.  History  and  Literature  of  Revelation.  — 
Hitherto  revelation  has  been  discussed  as  a  history 
and  not  a  literature,  as  a  life  and  not  a  book.  This 
seems  to  the  writer  the  proper  standpoint.  The  in- 
spiration of  the  wiitings  contained  in  the  Bible  has 
in  the  traditional  view  too  lung  been  allowed  to 
hold  the  foremost  place ;  and  the  Higher  Criticism 
has  undoubtedly  rendered  us  a  service  in  compelling 
us  to  relate  the  literature  to  the  history.  To  say 
that  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  the  revelation  is  in- 
adequate, unless  we  give  an  extended  sense  to  the 
word  '  record.'  While  the  narrative  parts  of  the 
OT  and  NT  do  record  the  history  or  the  Divine 
guidance  and  rule  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  the 
Christian  Church,  which  is  an  essential  element  in 
revelation,  yet  in  the  Prophetic  and  Apostolic 
writings  we  have  more  distinctly  and  directly  the 
literature  of  revelation,  the  expression  of  the  in- 
spired consciousness  of  the  bearers  of  God's  mes- 
sage to  men.  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Wisdom 
literature  we  find  the  utterance  of  the  devotional 
mood  and  the  practical  or  speculative  wisdom 
which  a  more  or  less  close  contact  with  Divine 
revelation  produced.  As  in  Christ  the  Spirit  dwelt 
without  measure,  all  His  words  and  works  are 
revelation ;  and  the  witnesses  of  them  for  ns,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  influenced  and  impressed  by 
this  revelation,  were  inspired.  The  inspiration  of 
all  the  writings  is  not  of  the  same  intensity,  but 
varies  with  the  stage  of  God's  revelation  TcaAbed, 
and  with  the  degree  in  which  the  writer  submittnd 
himself  to  the  presence  and  power  of  God's  Spirit 
in  it.  The  primary  matter  is  God's  action  in  events 
and  persons  to  make  Himself  known,  not  in  abstract 
truths  about  His  nature  but  in  concrete  deeds  in 
fulHlment  of  His  purpose ;  altogether  secondary  is 
the  literature  resulting  from  that  action.  Although 
we  must  approach  this  revelation  through  its  litera- 
ture, the  value  of  which  is  that  it  perpetuates  and 
universalizes  the  revelation  made  temporally  and 
locally,  yet  we  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
that  the  revelation  was  before  the  literature  ;  and 
that  even  for  us  the  literature  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  only  a  means  to  bring  us  here  and  now 
into  vital  contact  and  personal  communion  with 
the  God  who  thus  revealed  Himself  that  He  may 
continue  to  reveal  Himself  to  us  in  a  deeper  know- 
ledge, and  warmer  love,  and  better  use  of  the 
Bible. 

iii.  The  Doctrink  of  Revelation.— 1.  The  OT 
doctrine  of  Revelation. — Whatever  stages  Hebrew 
faith  may  have  passed  through  before  it  reached 
absolute  monotheism,  yet  in  its  doctrine  of  Revela- 
tion it  is  assumed  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and 
that  idols  are  nothing  (Ps  18",  1  S  2>,  2  S  7",  J( 
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6",  Ex  19^).  Not  only  the  history  of  the  ohoeen 
people  is  ordered  by  Him  (Ps  78.  lOS-107),  but 
His  judgments  are  also  seen  in  the  destinies  of 
other  nations  (Am  1.  2.  9'').  He  makes  Himself 
knovm  to  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  elect 
nation,  as  Melchi^e^,  Laban,  Hagar,  Pharaoh, 
Abimelech,  Balaam,  Cyrus,  Job.  His  worship 
goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  human  history 
(Gn  4'-"),  and  even  the  heathen  may  offer  Him  am 
acceptable  worship  (Mai  1").  Nature  reveals  His 
glory  (Job  38-41,  Ps  8.  19.  29.  93,  Is  iV*-"). 
Man's  conscience,  reason,  spirit,  as  coming  from 
Him,  reveal  Him  (Gn  1«,  Nu  16»,  Dt  30^*,  Lk  3", 
Job  32»,  Ps  8»  38",  Pr  2"  9'»  20",  Ec  2").  But 
limiting  our  attention  to  the  revelation  to  the 
chosen  people,  which,  however,  is  conceived  as 
having  a  relation  to  all  mankind  (Gn  12*,  Is  49"), 
God's  intercourse  with  the  patriarchs  is  often 
represented  in  language  whicn  is  startling  in  its 
frank  and  free  anthropomorphism.  He  appears 
to  and  talks  with  them.  The  references  in  Genesis 
to  theophanies  are  so  numerous  that  they  need  not 
be  specially  mentioned.  (If  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
corciance  the  word  '  appeared '  is  tracked  throueh 
the  book,  the  relevant  passages  will  be  easily 
found).  Sometimes  the  Lord  appears  or  speaks 
in  dreams,  as  to  Jacob,  Joseph,  Pharaoh,  Samuel, 
and  Solomon.  Sometimes  He  makes  _  Himself 
known  in  a  vision,  as  to  Moses,  Isaiah,  and 
Elzekiel.  A  sign  of  His  presence  in  the  camp  of 
Israel  was  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  ;  afterwards 
His  presence  was  found  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
(1  S  4-5).  A  sound  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry 
trees  was  to  David  the  proof  of  God's  action  (2  S 
5**).  To  EUijah,  God  came  not  in  the  whirlwind, 
earthquake,  or  fire,  but  in  the  'still,  small  voice' 
(1  K  19""").  Through  the  priesthood,  inquiry  was 
made  of  Jehovah  for  guidance  in  perplexity  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (see  article  in  vol.  iv.),  or 
otherwise  (Jg  20"-*,  1  S  U^-"  22>''),  and  through 
it  He  communicated  His  blessing  and  instruction 
(Nu  6^",  Dt  33").  The  seer  also  is  consulted 
(1  S  9).  God's  leading  is  sought  and  found  by 
various  signs  (Gn  24'»- »,  1  S  10»,  Jg  7"- "). 

When  the  conception  of  God's  transcendence 
tended  more  and  more  to  supersede  that  of  His 
immanence,  greater  prominence  was  given  to 
supernatural  organs  of  revelation,  as  His  Spirit, 
Irani,  Wisdom,  and  Angel.  (Consult  the  articles 
on  all  these  subjects).  The  An^el  is  sometimes 
identified  with,  sometimes  distinguished  from, 
Jehovah,  but  may  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  a 
manifestation  rather  than  as  a  messenger.^  The 
name  of  Crod  (see  articles  on  Nahb  in  vol.  iii.  and 
God  in  vol.  ii.)  is  the  epitome  of  the  revelation  of 
God.  It  is  sometimes  so  personified  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally equivalent  to  God  Himself,  and  to  be  the  sub- 
ject or  object  of  actions  (Ps  20>  5"  7>',  Is  29»  52* 
18'  30",  Dt  28"  12",  1  Ch  29",  Ex  9'*  20»«,  Ezk 
20»,  2  S  7",  IK  8"-»).  In  Ex  23"  the  name  of 
God  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  Angel.  A 
new  naiiie  marks  a  fresh  stage  of  revelation  (Ex 
3<»  10  6^).  But,  while  God  reveals  Himself,  it  is 
recognized  on  the  one  hand  that  He  cannot  be 
fully  known  by  man  (Job  26"  28"  Sff"  37'»  42», 
Pr  2.5"  30",  Is  45'"),  and  on  the  other  that  there  is 
{leril  for  the  man  who  sees  Him  or  His  angel,  or 
even  looks  on  or  touches  the  outward  sign  of  His 
presence  (Gn  32»,  Ex  3«  19"  20"  24"  28"  30«,  Lv 
16",  Jg  6*",  1  8  6",  2  S  6').  Piety  and  morality, 
however,  are  the  eonditions  of  gaining  such  a 
knowledge  of  Him  as  avails  for  the  needs  of  the 
soul,  and  of  enjoying  close  communion  with  Him 
(Job  28=»,  Ps  17  ">  25"  27'  42»,  Dt  29«>). 

The  most  prominent  and  authoritative  organs  of 
revelation  are  the  prophet*  (see  article  Prophecy 
AND  Prophets  in  vol.  iv.).  All  new  beginnings  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  are  made  by  the  authority 


of  prophets.  Both  Abraham  and  Moses  are  re- 
garded as  prophets  (Gn  20',  Dt  18").  Quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  OT,  St.  Peter  describes  David  as  a 
prophet  (Ac  2^).  Samuel  sanctions  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  and  even  Saul  after  his 
anointing  is  mightily  seized  by  the  prophetic 
spirit  (1  S  8-10).  Nathan  first  approves  David's 
intention  to  build  the  temple,  but  afterwards  con- 
veys God's  prohibition  (2  S  7).  The  division  of  the 
two  kingdoms  is  first  announced  by  Ahijah,  who 
also  intimates  the  fall  of  Jeroboam's  house  (1  K 
11"*  14').  Rehoboam's  attempt  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellion by  force  is  forbidden  by  Shemaiah  (1  K 
12").  Elijah  not  only  announces  to  Ahab  Giod's 
judgment  on  his  family,  but  also  anoints  Hazael 
to  be  king  over  Syria,  and  Jehu  over  Israel  (1  K 
21**  19").  The  part  played  in  the  national  history 
by  the  later  prophets,  especially  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, is  so  familiar  that  it  neeids  no  detailed  dis- 
cussion here.  The  prophetic  consciousness  is  of 
8i)ecial  significance  for  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration ; 
but  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  this  subject  fully,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary, 
for  in  the  article  on  PROPHECY  AND  PROPHETS  in 
vol.  iv.  it  has  already  been  dealt  with  by  a  master- 
hand.  Suffice  it  here  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portant and  decisive  fact,  that  while,  unless  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  the  prophet  continues  in  the 
normal  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  yet  he  does 
with  confidence  distinguish  between  hu  own  sub- 
jective meditations  and  the  objective  message  of 
God.  It  is  from  this  fact  we  must  start  in  d^ing 
with  the  question  whether  the  OT  does  contain  a 
revelation  from  God,  or  only  the  reflexions  of  men. 
That  in  this  revelation  God  may  have  employed 
abnormal  inward  states,  as  dreams  or  visions  (see 
articles  Dreams  in  vol.  i.  and  Trance  and  Vision 
in  vol.  iv.),  or  extraordinary  outward  signs,  is  by 
no  means  incredible,  as  these  may  have  been  a 
neoessaiT  adaptation  to  the  condition  of  those 
whom  He  used  as  the  organs  of  His  communica- 
tion. The  language  about  God's  coming  to  and 
talking  with  the  patriarchs  we  cannot  accept 
literalfy,  but  must  recoznize  the  necessarily  ima- 
ginative chareMiter  of  these  narratives,  although 
they  probably  have  some  historic  basis  in  tradi- 
tion, as  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  through  Moses 
seems  to  presuppose  some  antecedent  revelation  to 
the  fathers  of  the  people.  Such  conceptions  as  the 
Spirit,  the  Word,  the  Wisdom,  or  the  Angel  of 
God  must  be  regarded  as  efforts  of  the  human 
mind  to  explain  God's  presence  and  communion 
with  men  in  revelation,  while  maintaining  the 
idea  of  His  transcendence  and  absoluteness;  but 
in  them  we  may  recognize  anticipations,  however 
imperfect  and  inadequate,  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  NT  regarding  the  revelation 
tn  the  or.— The  recognition  of  the  OT  in  the  NT 
may  be  traced  along  three  lines — historical,  theo- 
logical, literary.  The  Hebrew  is  recognized  as  an 
elect  and  privileged  nation,  as  the  bearer  of  God's 

rial  revelation  (Ro  3'-»  9*-«  11").  Although 
Jews  by  their  unbelief  have  forfeited  their 
claim,  yet  God  has  not  forsaken  His  people,  and 
their  partial  and  temporary  rejection  is  the  divinely 
appointed  means  of  a  universal  and  final  salvation 
(Ro  9-11).  The  promise  had  been  given  to  this 
people  in  Abraham  that  it  should  be  a  blessing  to 
other  nations  (Gal  3") ;  God  had  delivered  it  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  entered  into  covenant  with 
it,  so  that  it  was  pledged  to  obedience  to  His  law. 
While  St.  Paul  insists  that  the  promise  came 
before  the  Law  (Ro  4''"),  the  old  covenant  ia 
regarded  as  distinctively  a  covenant  of  law,  and, 
as  such,  is  contrasted  with  the  new  covenaot 
which  has  been  established  by  Clirist  (2  Co  3 ;  of. 
also  He  8,  and  see  article  Covenant  io  vol.  LV 
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Admitting  the  Divine  origin  and  oonsei}Qent 
spiritual  character  of  the  Law,  its  insnfiiciency 
to  secure  righteousness  ia  acknowledged  by  St. 
Paul  (Eo  T'-'*).  The  author  of  the  Ep^tle  to  the 
Hehrnot  equally  acknowledges  the  inefficiency  of 
the  ritual  sacritices  to  cleanse  the  conscience  and 
to  restore  communion  with  Giod  (He  7).  Thns  the 
NT  recognizes  the  imperfection  and  limitation  of 
the  former  revelation;  and  Jesns,  in  contrasting 
what  was  of  old  (Mt  6»- »•»■».«),  because  of  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts,  with  His  own  teaching, 
seals  with  His  own  authority  this  Apostolic  doc- 
trine. The  greatest  persons  of  the  old  revelation 
are  transcended  by  the  supreme  Person  of  the  new, 
and  fall  far  short  of  the  privileges  of  the  humblest 
and  simplest  believera.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
the  day  of  Christ  (Jn  8").  Moses  and  Elijah  met 
Him  in  the  Mount  (Mt  17*).  WhUe  law  came  by 
Moses,  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ  (Jn 
1").  Greater  is  He  than  Solomon  (Mt  V2f*). 
Greatest  of  prophets,  the  Baptist  is  inferior  to 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  (Mt  11").  The  saints  of 
old  longed  in  vain  to  see  what  the  disciples  see 
(Mt  13'*).  ^  Nevotheless,  what  is  best  and  truest 
in  the  old  is  carried  on  and  completed  in  the  new 
revelation.  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  6").  He 
fulfils  the  Law  by  disclosing  its  essential  prin- 
ciples, and  by  giving  to  these  wider  and  more 
inward  applications,  by  securing  by  His  sacrifice 
the  salvation  from  sin's  guilt  and  power,  which  by 
obedience  to  the  Law  could  not  be  attiuned,  and 
by  imparting  a  spiritual  energy  the  Law  could  not 
otifer.  He  fulfilled  Prophecy  generally  by  canying 
on  to  its  last  and  highest  stage  the  Prophetic  ideiQ 
of  morality  and  religion,  but  especially  by  realiz- 
ing in  His  own  person  the  aspirations  and  expecta- 
tions of  saints  and  seers  regarding  the  Day  of  tiie 
Lord,  the  Messiah  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchi^edelF  (see  articles  on 
Messiah  in  vol.  iiL  and  Prophecy  in  vol.  iv.). 

The  extent  to  which  the  writers  of  the  NT 
regard  this  fulfilment  as  being  carried  will  be 
shown  in  considering  next  the  use  of  the  OT  in 
the  NT,  which  yiel<b  us  the  following  conclusions 
regarding  their  views :-— (1)  The  OT  Scriptures  are 
cited  as  an  cranio  unity,  4  7/)a04,  ai  ypafal,  r& 
ypifiiMTo.  (2)  They  are  cited  as  authoritative,  as 
appears  from  the  tormnlie  of  citation,  yiyparrai, 
Kadin  etrev  6  8t6t,  from  the  purpose  of  the  quota- 
tions to  establish  a  proof,  and  from  the  frequency 
of  the  references  in  exact  or  approximate  quotations 
or  historical  allusions.  (3)  Cnrist  expressly  assigns 
authority  to  the  OT  in  the  words  *  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken '  (Jn  lO") ;  •  How  then  doth 
David  in  the  Spirit  call  him  Lord '  ?  (Mt  22«).  (4) 
The  inspiration  (see  article  Inspire,  Inspiration 
in  vol.  ii.)  of  the  Scriptures  is  exprcEely  asserted  in 
two  passages  (2  Ti  S'*- 2  P  1")  which,  however, 
are  not  definite  enough  to  yield  a  doctrine.  (5) 
The  quotations  are  often  inexact,  and  are  drawn 
from  the  LXX  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  (see  article 
Quotations  in  vol.  iv. ).  To  suggest  a  provisional 
conclusion  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  it  is 
evident  that,  while  the  writers  of  the  NT  treat 
the  whole  of  the  OT  as  authoritative  because  in- 
spired, yet  the  inaccuracy  of  many  of  the  quota- 
tions as  well  as  the  use  of  the  LXX  show  that, 
even  if  they  would  have  formally  accepted  a  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration,  yet  they  were  not  limited  and 
controlled  by  it  practically ;  but  this  general  im- 

Sression  must  seek  confirmation  in  a  more  detailed 
iscussion. 

(a)  Not  only  does  Jesus  Himself  quote  from  the 
OT  frequently,  but  in  His  own  language  the  modes 
of  speech  of  the  OT  are  recalled.  It  ministered 
counsel  and  comfort  to  His  own  personal  experi- 


ence (Mt  4*-  Lk  4",  Mt  27",  Lk  23«).  It  was 
appealed  to  in  His  teaching  (Mt  S"-"-"  15*  19" 
22^  ").  It  was  His  weapon  in  controversy  (Ml  9" 
16»  21»- «»•"•«  22*<).  OT  history  served  to  illus- 
trate His  work,  as  the  serpent  in  the  WUdem^ 
the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  the  doom  of  the  cities 
of  the  Plain.  His  use  of  the  OT  leads  us  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  Divine  revelation  akin  in  spirit  and 
purpose  to  His  own.  A  few  quotations  there  are 
which  raise  points  of  difficulty,  as  His  use  of  the 
words  of  God  to  Moses  in  proof  of  the  Resurrection 
(Mk  12^),  His  appeal  to  the  taunt  to  the  unjust 
judges  as  a  justification  of  His  claim  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (Jn  10"),  His  assumption  of  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  the  110th  Psalm  (Mk  12"),  His 
allusion  to  Jonah's  story  as  an  illustration  of  His 
own  resurrection  (Mt  1^).  There  is  good  reason 
for  regarding  this  last  allusion  as  a  gloss  which 
has  crept  into  the  text ;  and  the  other  quotations, 
it  may  be  pointed  out,  are  used  in  controversy  as 
ad  Mmintm  arguments,  on  which  it  would  be 
perilous  to  base  any  conclusions  about  Jesns' 
exegetical  methods ;  yet  in  each  case  we  can  dis- 
cern the  connecting  link  of  thought  between  the 
quotation  and  its  use,  which  justities  it  as  neither 
arbitrary  nor  artificial.  The  allusion  to  Jonah 
and  the  reference  of  the  llOth  P^lm  to  David 
have  been  used  to  drag  the  authority  of  Christ 
into  modem  controversies  of  literary  and  histori- 
cal criticism.  Without  comment  on  the  reverence 
or  the  prudence  of  this  procedure,  this  argument 
can  be  met  from  the  critical  standpoint  without 
recourse  to  the  objectionable  explanation  that 
He  accommodated  Himself  to  His  hearers.  For, 
firstly,  no  wise  teacher  raises  avoidable  disputes 
on  questions  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  His  pur- 
pose of  teaching,  but  uses  the  popular  language  in 
all  matters  indifferent.  It  shows  a  strange  lack  of 
moral  insight  and  spiritual  discernment  to  assume 
that  it  was  so  important  that  the  Jews  should  have 
correct  views  about  historical  and  literary  ques- 
tions, that  Jesus  was  bound  to  spend  time  and  take 
pains  to  put  them  right  on  these  before  He  could 
impart  to  them  the  gospel  of  His  grace.  He  came 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  nothing  else  ;  and,  even 
if  He  had  held  other  views  than  His  contempor- 
aries, there  was  no  need  of  His  discussing  them 
with  His  ignorant  and  prejudiced  hearers.  This 
whole  argument  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  acci- 
dentals and  the  essentials  of  Divine  revelation. 
Secondly,  the  present  writer  is  prepared  to  go 
further,  not  for  the  sake  of  getting  altogether  nd 
of  this  argument,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  true 
Christology.  One  cannot  read  the  Gospels  with 
an  open  mind  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  claim  for  the  omniscience  of  Jesus  is  made, 
nay,  even,  facts  are  recorded  which  disprove  such  a 
claim  ;  that  His  consciousness  of  the  Father  whom 
He  came  to  reveal  did  not  include  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  of  nature  and  history  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  human 
powers  of  observation  and  inference ;  that  His  per- 
fect wisdom  and  absolute  truth.  His  moral  insight 
and  spiritual  discernment,  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  treatment  of  literary  and  historical 
problems ;  that,  as  not  embraced  in  His  message 
and  mission.  His  views  on  all  such  questions  were 
the  opinions  of  His  age,  which  He  bad  learned  in 
the  same  way  as  all  His  contemporaries.  If  the 
purpose  of  revelation  is  practical — the  salvation  of 
men  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  God — then  the  more 
complete  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Son  to  the  limitations  of  humanity, 
the  more  thorough  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  as  much  in  the  interests  of  Christiai 
faith  as  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  liberty  that 
the  limitation  of  the  tnowledge  of  Jesns  must  be 
confidently  affirmed.    But,  to  return  from  thii 
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necessary  digression  to  the  main  coarse  of  the 
discussion,  the  investigation  of  Jeans'  use  of  the 
OT  shows  that  He  recognized  the  Idnahip  of  His 
own  religions  life  to  that  of  the  saints  of  old  j  that 
in  His  teaching  He  assumed  as  the  condition  of 
the  understanding  of  His  words  the  knowledge  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  that  in  the  moral 
standards  He  imposed  tne  principles  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy  were  applied  and  developed,  and  that 
His  own  historic  mission  waa  conceived  in  relation 
to  a  continuous  and  proereaaive  historical  activity 
of  God  in  and  by  the  chosen  people ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  manner  of  His  use  of  the  OT  does 
not  discharge  us  from  the  duty,  far  less  forbid  the 
attempt,  to  free  by  sound  exegetical  and  critical 
niethcds  the  universal  and  permanent  content  of 
truth  in  the  OT  revelation  from  its  local  and  tem- 
porary forms  of  expression. 

{b)  The  distinctive  use  of  the  OT  in  tlie  OospeU 
and  the  Acts  ia  this,  that  the  whole  life  of  Christ 
is  viewed  as  the  fullilment  of  prophecy.  We 
observe  dift'erenoes  of  emphasis,  according  to  the 
speaker  or  writ«r,  the  hearer  or  reader.  Without 
entering  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  when 
the  writer  or  speaker  is  himself  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Judaism,  or  addresses  himself  to  Jews, 
then  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  more  pro- 
minent than  when  Gentiles  are  being  spoken  or 
written  to  by  one  of  broader  sympathies.  Gener- 
ally, the  OT  is  appealed  to  as  authoritative  by  or 
for  those  whose  relijfious  life  had  already  been 
developed  by  it.  How  large  a  j>lace  this  concep- 
tion tills  in  the  minds  of  the  historical  writers  of 
the  NT  will  be  best  shown  by  a  brief  summary  of 
the  facts  of  Jesus'  life,  in  which  they  find  predic- 
tions realized.  He  is  bom  of  a  virgin  in  Bethlehem, 
and  as  an  infant  returns  from  Egypt  to  Ncaareth. 
His  public  ministry  is  hercUdea  by  John  the 
Baptist.  He  begins  His  work  in  Oaluee  by  claim- 
ing the  endowment  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  Jad«ea  by 
showing  His  zeal  for  God's  house.  His  ministry 
in  Northern  Galilee  brings  light  to  dark  pUtces. 
In  His  acts  of  healing  He  takes  upon  Himself  the 
burden  ofmerts  infirmities.  As  befits  the  Servant 
of  God,  He  ia  humble,  silent,  patient.  He  is  com- 
pelled by  the  stupidity  of  the  people  to  speak  in 
parables.  He  enters  Jerusalem  m  towiiness,  seated 
on  an  ass.  He  is  greeted  as  coming  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  His  message  ia  not  believed  ^  He  is  re- 
jected by  the  leaders  of  the  people ;  He  is  betrayed 
for  money ;  He  is  forsaken  uy  Risf Mowers  ;  He  is 
reckoned  among  transgressors,  and  hated  without 
cause.  Bis  garments  are  divided;  His  bones  are 
not  broken,  although  His  tide  is  pierced;  He  is  not 
syiffered  to  be  holden  of  death ;  He  ia  aetUted  to 
God's  right  hand.  By  His  gift  the  Spirit  Vi poured 
forth  upon  all  flesh.  Although  in  Him  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  blessed,  yet  against  Him 
the  heathen  rage,  and  the  rulers  are  gathered  to- 
gether. In  His  exaltation  as  Son  of  the  Highest 
all  who  scorn  Him  are  put  to  shame.  He  proves 
Himself  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  Him  alone 
can  the  ruin     Jerusalem  be  repaired. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  OT 
revelation  reaches  it6  highest  point  in  the  hopes 
which  Christ  fullils,  for  there  u  a  vital,  organic 
connexion  between  it  and  Him.  The  Messianic 
hope  did  in  many  of  its  most  striking  features 
anticipate  the  characteristics  of  His  life  and  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  writers  treat  the  whole 
OT  as  prophetical,  even  when  it  is  purely  his- 
torical or  didactical,  and  thus  nse  some  passages 
for  quite  another  purpose  than  their  original 
intention.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  the  interpre- 
tation cannot  be  pronounced  altogether  arbitrary 
and  artificial.  For  if  Christ  may  be  regarded  as 
the  end  and  reason  for  all  God's  historical  activity 
in  the  Hebrew  people,  then  its  whole  development 


may  be  conceived  as  a  movement  towards  Him  in 
whom  the  promises  which  had  never  found  fulfil- 
ment, the  hopes  which  had  again  and  again  been 
blighted  witn  disappointment,  the  aapirationa 
which  neither  moral  performancea  nor  ritual 
observances  could  satisfy,  all  found  their  consum- 
mation,— then  the  spiritual  experiences  of  God's 
saints  of  old  may  be  viewed  as  an  anticipation  of 
the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  the  sufferings 
for  righteousness'  sake  of  God's  witnesses  to  an 
unbelieving  people  as  a  participation  in  the  Cross 
of  the  Just  and  Holy  One.  These  writers,  there- 
fore, were  entitled  to  assume  the  unity  of  the  life 
of  God'e  Anointed  with  the  history  of  His  chosen 
people,  the  prophetical  character  of  its  great  per- 
sonalities and  the  typical  significance  of  its  main 
institutions,  although  it  must  he  acknowledged 
that  they  laid  stress  on  minor  details  which  may 
be  adequately  accounted  for  as  coincidences,  and 
need  not  be  regarded,  as  they  regarded  them,  as 
immediate  prophecies.  It  has  sometimes  bem 
assumed  that  these  coincidences  are  not  to  be 
explained  by  similar  conditions  and  experiences, 
due  to  the  unity  of  the  principle  underlying  the 
whole  development  of  religion  and  revelation, 
which  not  only  ends  but  is  summed  up  in  Christ, 
but  must  be  accepted  as  Divine  harmonies.  To 
the  mind  of  the  present  writer  at  least  such  a  Tiew 
gives  an  artificiality  to,  and  hides  the  reality  of, 
the  connexion  of  Christ  and  the  OT.  There  are 
cases,  however  (Mt  27'" Ac  2*),  where  this  con- 
nexion ia  imposed  rather  than  discovered.  Again, 
to  note  briefly  the  conclnsion  to  which  this  part 
of  the  investigation  leads,  we  are  constrained  to 
recognize  the  continuity  of  the  revelation  of  the 
OT  and  the  NT ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
writers  of  the  NT  tend  to  regard  the  parallelism 
as  more  exact  than  it  actually  is,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  method  of  exegesis  in  treating  passages 
apart  from,  even  in  spite  of,  their  historical 
setting.  It  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the 
men  who  were  fitted  by  the  Spirit  to  be  both 
receptive  and  communicative  of  the  truth  as  it  ia 
in  Jesus  were  lacking  in  scientific  method  and 
historical  insight.  Their  inspiration  did  not  raise 
them  above  their  times  in  these  respects,  and  con- 
sequently we  must,  on  the  one  hand,  form  audi  a 
conception  of  revelation  as  admits  snch  limitib- 
tions,  and,  on  the  other,  maintain  that  the  OT 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  grammatical  and  his- 
torical methods  of  a  scientific  criticism,  unhindered 
and  undisturbed  by  appeals  to  tb»  naagea  of  NT 
writers. 

(c)  In  St.  PauTs  Epistles  the  doctrinal  aspects 
of  the  OT  are  more  prominent.  The  frequency  of 
his  quotations  depends  on  the  subject  he  is  dealing 
with,  and  the  destination  of  the  letter.  Generally 
speaking,  he  appeals  to  the  OT  most  frequently 
when  he  is  asserting  the  independence  of  Chris- 
tianity against  Judaistio  objections,  and  not  when 
he  is  developing  its  unique  contenta.  His  ao- 
called  Babbinisms  (1  Co  10>-*,  2  Co  S>*,  Gal  S>* 
need  not  excite  any  surprise  and  cause  any 
difficulty  :  that  they  are  so  tew  in  number  is  a 
testimony  to  his  mental  vigour  and  spiritual  dis- 
cernment. Sometimes  he  does  give  to  a  quotation 
an  application  which  the  context  does  not  justify 
(Ro       «  12"',  1  Co  9»  14«'  15",  Gal  3"). 

Even  in  his  normal  use  the  OT  language  some- 
times, on  the  one  hand,  obscures  the  Christian  con- 
ception, and,  on  the  other  hand,  lua  Chriatiaa 
conception  transforms  the  meaning  of  the  OT 
words.  Sometimes  his  use  gives  a  harder,  at 
other  times  a  more  gracious,  tone  to  the  passafee 
quoted  than  they  have  in  their  own  context,  "rhe 
language  of  the  OT  is  not  adequate  for  his  gospel, 
the  essential  inspiration  of  which  we  may  assert 
and  maintain  without  committing  onraelvea  to  ao 
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acceptance  of  hie  exegetical  methods.  The  occa- 
sion and  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew* 
exiilain  the  characteristically  Jewish  use  of  the 
OT.  Sentences  are  taken  without  any  regard  to 
context ;  stress  is  laid  on  single  words  ;  allegorical 
explanations  are  given  of  liistorical  references. 
This  reading  of  the  New  Faith  into  the  Old  does 
violence  to  the  historical  significance  of  the  one 
and  the  Divine  originality  of  the  other.  The 
Apocalypse  is  steeped  in  the  OT  imagery,  and 
applies  the  Messianic  prophecies  to  the  Second 
Advent.  Without  any  closer  examination  of  the 
other  NT  writings,  enough  evidence  has  already 
been  produced  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  in 
everr  part  the  NT  treats  the  OT  as  a  Divine 
revelation,  hut  that  the  exegetical  methods  of  the 
NT  writers  are  such  as  to  forbid  our  basing  on 
their  use  of  the  OT  any  dogmatic  theory  of  verbsl 
inspiration. 

3.  The  NT  doctrine  of  .Sevelolion. —Although 
the  NT  recognizes  the  Divine  revelation  in  the 
OT,  it  does  not  limit  God's  manifestation  of  Him- 
self to  the  Hebrew  history  and  literature.  The 
Prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel  takes  up  the  OT 
conception  of  the  Divine  Word,  Wisdom,  or  Spirit 
in  its  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  teaches  a  perma- 
nent and  universal  revelation  in  nature  and  in 
man  as  well  as  in  the  history  culminating  in 
Christ.  As  significant  is  St.  Paul's  teaching 
regarding  the  witness  of  nature  to  God,  in  bis 
S|iccch  at  Lystra  (Ac  14"-") ;  regarding  man's 
affinity  to  God,  in  his  speech  at  Athens  (Ac 
J7a2-»i) .  regarding  the  wilful  ignorance  of  God, 
to  which  he  traces  the  religious  degradation  and 
the  moral  depravity  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  God  by  conscience,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  2'*-") ;  and  regarding  the 

Divine  purpose  in  the  pre-Christian  stage  in 
human  history,  in  that  to  the  Glalatians  (4'-'). 
A  study  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Keligion 
does  not  contradict,  but  confirms,  this  doctrine  of 
a  permanent  and  universal  revelation  in  which 
OT  and  NT  agree.  In  many  religions  we  find  the 
hieher  elements  suppressed  by  the  lower,  and  in 
only  a  few  the  higher  elements  asserting  them- 
selves over  the  lower.  Even  in  the  corrupt  and 
superstitions  paganism  with  which  Christianity 
in  its  earliest  daya  came  in  contact,  there  was  in 
its  philosophical  schools  an  approach  to  an  ethical 
monotheism  which,  imperfect  as  it  was,  proved 
to  some  men  a  tutor  to  lead  them  to  Christ. 

As  regards  the  NT  doctrine  of  the  OT  revela- 
tion, enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph ;  we  must  now  oonrider  wnat  it  teaches 
about  the  ori^  and  the  method  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Jesus  Christ  is  pre-eminently  the 
revealer  of  the  Father ;  this  function  He  claims 
for  Himself  (Mt  11",  Jn  17"),  and  it  is  accorded 
to  Him  by  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  (Jn  1»,  Col  l".  He  1").  Yet  it  is  only 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  men  are  enabled  to 
recognize  in  Him  the  Son  of  God  (Mt  Gal  1"). 
To  know  God  in  Christ  is  to  receive  a  revelation 
which  transforms  all  things,  so  that  self  and  world 
alike  appear  as  a  new  creation  (2  Co  5").  An 
interestmg  evidence  of  St.  Paul's  consciousness 
that  the  Christiiin  revelation  was  both  in  con- 
tinuity with  and  in  contrast  to  the  older  revela- 
tion, is  his  use  of  the  word  '  mystery.'  The  Divine 
purpose  which  has  hitherto  been  concealed  is  now 
revealed  (Ro  II"  16»  1  Co  Z*.  Eph  1»  S*-  *  6"  6'», 
Col  1"  2^  4*).  A  completion  of  the  old  revelation 
(Mt  5",  Gal  3«  4«,  Jn  6"),  the  new  revelation  can 
claim  permanent  validity,  as  it  will  not  be  super- 
seded oy  anv  other  (Mt  24").  On  the  other  hand, 
the  comj>renension  of  the  perfect  revelation  by 
man  is  imperfect  relatively  to  the  full  and  clear 
vision  of  Cnrist,  which  is  tne  Christian's  hope  for 


the  hereafter  (1  Co  13",  1  Jn  3») :  Christ's  con- 
sciousness of  perfect  knowledge  of,  love  for,  and 
obedience  to  the  Father  is  explained  only  by  the 
confession  of  His  essential  unity  with  the  Father. 
The  promise  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  that  the 
Spirit  should  be  given  to  them,  was  fulfilled  at 
Pentecost ;  and  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
that  day  St.  Peter  was  bold  enough  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy  of  a  universal  pro- 
phetic inspiration  (Ac  2"- ").  Both  in  the  Acts 
and  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  it  is  assumed  that  idl 
believers  are  inspired ;  in  the  exercise  of  their 
charisms,  spiritual  gifts,  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  in  them  is  revealed.  But  for  the 
instruction  and  government  of  the  Church  (see 
art.  Chubch  in  vol.  i.)  it  was  believed  that 
Apostles  and  Prophets  possessed  an  authoritative 
inspiration.  The  Apostles  had  seen  the  Lord,  and 
were  witnesses  to  the  Resurrection  (Lk  24",  Ac 
18.  ffl  2»»,  1  Co  9>).  They  showed  the  signs  of  an 
Apostle  (1  Co  9»,  2  Co  12'"),  and  they  had  received 
a  call  from  God  (1  Co  12",  Eph  4").  They  were 
endowed  as  well  as  the  Prophets  with  thatnigher 
energy  of  the  Spirit  which  qualified  them  for 
special  revelations  (see  articles  Apostle  in  voL  L 
and  Prophet  in  NT  in  vol.  iv.).  Most  instructive 
in  this  respect  are  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  as  to 
defend  the  truth  of  bis  gospel  it  was  needful  for 
him  to  establish  his  claims  as  an  Apostle.  He 
asserts  his  independence  of  human  instruction  and 
his  reception  of  his  gospel  by  Divine  revelation 
(Gal  1"-'*).  In  his  own  instructions  to  the  Churches 
which  he  had  founded  he  distinguishes  between 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  his  own  judg- 
ment (1  Co  7"-  ''•),  but  expresses  the  confidence 
that  even  in  the  exercise  of^  this  he  has  the  Spirit 
of  God.  He  testifies  that,  in  a  state  of  ecstasy, 
he  was  transported  to  the  third  heaven  and  heard 
unspeakable  words,  unlawful  to  utter  (2  Co  IZ*-  *). 
Not  only  did  Jesus  appear  to  him  on  the  way  to 
Damascus  (Ac  9*^,  1  Co  IS'),  but  on  other  occasions 
also  did  He  come  and  speak  to  him  in  trance  or 
vision  (Ac  18»  22"  26").  At  Troas  he  was  guided 
to  cross  to  Macedonia  by  a  vision  in  the  night  (Ac 
16').  The  angel  of  Grod  conveyed  an  assurance  of 
safety  to  him  (Ac  27").  St.  Peter,  too,  was  taught 
his  duty  towards  the  Gentiles  in  a  vision  during  a 
trance  (Ac  W).  An  angel  appeared  to  Mary  in  a 
vision  (Lk  1"^),  and  to  Joseph  in  a  dream  (Mt 
1"-").  The  visions  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
may  be,  as  is  common  in  Apocalrptic  literature, 
a  hterary  device,  but  there  may  nave  been  some 
basLs  for  them  in  unusual  psychic  conditions.  Of 
such  mental  states  as  trance,  vision,  dream  as 
organs  of  revelation,  we  must  beware  of  judging 
by  our  modem  standards.  For  us  such  means  of 
Divine  communication  may  seem  less  credible 
than  inward  intuition,  but  even  to  a  St.  Paul 
these  methods  of  revelation  seemed  significant  and 
valuable.  (The  articles  on  Dream  in  vol.  i.  and 
Trance  and  Vision  in  vol.  iv.  may  with  ad,- 
vantage  be  consulted).  In  closing  this  section  of 
the  {^icle  a  few  general  considerations  mav  be 
ofiered.  The  Prophet,  or  Apostle,  or  even  Curist 
Himself,  is  confident  that  God  is  revealing  His 
mind  and  will  to  him,  but  distinguishes  God's 
words  from  his  own.  With  the  Prophet,  it  would 
seem,  the  inspiration  was  not  constant ;  his  whole 
personality  did  not  become  the  permanent  organ 
of  the  Spirit.  In  the  Apostle  the  spiritual  posses- 
sion is  more  constant  and  complete.  He  may  still 
distinguish  his  own  opinions  from  his  Lord's  com- 
mands, but  his  inspiration  is  derived  from  an 
intimate  personal  union  and  communion  with  the 
living  Christ  Himself.  As  the  natural  life  has 
been  more  completely  transformed  by  the  snper- 
natnral,  their  contrast  is  less  evident  than  in  the 
prophetic  oonacionsness.   In  Christ  the  union  of 
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God  and  man  is  bo  complete,  that,  m  to  apeak,  the 
absolnte  quantity  of  the  inspiration  goarantees 
the  perfect  quality  of  the  revelation.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  uniformity  in  the  intensity  of  the 
inspiration  or  the  sufliciency  of  the  revelation  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  we  must  distin^ish 
degrees  of  the  one  as  we  recognize  varieties  of  the 
other.  In  the  OT  the  prophetic  consciousness 
exhibits  revelation  at  its  highest;  the  spirit  of 
devotion  as  expressed  in  we  Psalma  may  be 
reckoned  nearest  to  this ;  then  we  may  perhaps 
place  the  meditations  in  the  Wisdom  literature  on 
the  problems  of  life  and  duty ;  and,  lastly,  come 
the  historical  records,  inspired  in  so  far  as  they 
regard  the  history  as  the  development  of  God  s 
purpose  and  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises.  The 
Apostolic  interpretation  varies  in  the  fulness  of 
the  understanding  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  dependent 
on  the  closeness  of  the  fellowship  with  the  life  of 
Christ,  in  whom  revelation  and  inspiration  alike 
culminate.  The  OT  increases  as  a  revelation  as  it 
approaches  Him,  and  the  NT  varies  as  a  revelation 
as  it  receives  more  or  less  of  His  Spirit. 

iv.  The  Evidenob  of  Revelatiok.— 1.  Evi- 
dence of  the  Beartre  of  Bevelation. — The  first  line 
of  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  what  has  just  been 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section — the 
consciousness  of  the  bearers  of  the  revelation. 
They  bear  witness  that  they  are  not  speaking  of 
themselves,  but  that  God  is  communicating  to 
them  what  they  are  declaring  to  others.  The 
truth  of  the  r^ity  of  the  revelation,  and  the 
sincerity  of  its  organs, — these  two  are  not  the 
same,  for  a  man  professing  to  communicate  a 
revelation  might  be  a  deceiver  or  self-deceived, — 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  outward  attestation,  but 
only  by  the  moral  ana  spiritual  quality  of  the 
revelation,  and  by  the  personal  character  it  forma 
in  the  bearer.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  not, 
unless  in  exceptional  circumatancea,  a  teat  that 
can  be  immediately  applied,  and  the  performance 
of  miracles  does  not  anbrd  a  decisive  criterion,  aa 
the  natural  may  be  mode  to  appear  aa  super- 
natural. But  these  two  evidences  are  quite  out 
of  court  for  us.  For,  where  the  character  of  the 
bearer  and  the  content  of  the  revelation  do  not 
inspire  confidence,  denial  that  any  real  prediction 
has  been  made,  or  any  actual  miracle  has  taken 
place,  cannot  be  disproved.  If  «t  one  time  pro- 
phecy and  miracle  were  relied  on  as  attesting  * 
revelation,  such  an  argument  is  worthless  at  the 
present  day.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  more 
critical  attitude  towards  the  records  of  revelation 
which  is  becoming  more  general  forbida  that  on- 
questioning  belief  that  predictions  were  made  and 
tnat  miracles  did  happen  which  was  once  common ; 
and  it  is  being  more  clearly  recognized,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  Divine  revelation  must  be  able 
to  commend  itself  morally  and  spirituaUy  to  the 
conscience  and  reason  of  mankind,  and  tiiat  a 
revelation  which  could  not  so  commend  itself 
could  never  be  accepted  on  any  external  evidence 
without  such  an  abdication  of  reason  and  con- 
science as  would  involve  a  far  more  serious  injury 
and  wrong  to  the  moral  and  apiritual  nature  of 
man  than  could  be  compensated  for  by  any  such 
revelation. 

2.  Evidence  of  the  LUeratwre  of  Revelation. — 
But,  when  we  get  to  this  position  that  the  evidence 
of  revelation  is  in  the  quality  of  ita  contents  and 
the  character  of  its  beisu-ers,  we,  to  whom  this 
revelation  has  not  come  at  first  hand,  but  has 
been  transmitted  by  a  literature,  have  to  ask  this 
further  question :  Is  the  literature  trustworthy  in 
its  testimony  to  the  consciousness  and  character 
of  these  bearers  and  to  the  contents  of  this  revela- 
tion t  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  OT  and  NT 


forcea  itself  on  our  attention.  This  story  has 
already  been  told  in  previous  articles,  and  need 
not  be  told  again ;  but  one  fact  deserves  special 
notice,  that  it  was  not  by  formal  decree  of  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  that  certain  writings  were 
selected  as  aacred,  recognized  as  inspired,  and 
accepted  as  authoritative  for  faith  and  life  ;  but 
this  was  brought  about  by  their  use  in  worship 
and  for  edification.  We  need  not  claim  an  in- 
fallible judgment  for  either  the  Jewish  or  the 
Christian  Church,  but  what  must  be  insisted  on 
is  that  it  was  the  religious  consciousness  whicL 
was  the  court  of  appeal  with  regard  to  tbe  writings 
to  be  treated  as  the  literature  of  revelation.  The 
importance  of  sach  a  literature  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Only  if  God  had  revealed  Himself 
uniformly  to  all  mankind,  would  there  be  no  need 
for  such  a  literature.  Reason  has  already  been 
shown  why  along  with  a  general  revelation  we 
may  believe  in  a  special.  To  perpetuate  and  to 
diffuse  this  special  revelation,  limited  both  spatially 
and  temporally,  the  written  record  was  necessary. 
Jesus  Christ  would  be  incomprehensible  without 
the  record  of  the  revelation  which  led  up  to  Him, 
and  His  grace  and  truth  would  be  inaccessible  to 
the  mind  and  heart  of  mankind  without  the  report 
of  the  revelation  realized  in  and  proceeding  from 
Him.  Yet  a  difference  between  the  importance  of 
the  two  Testaments  must,  in  view  of  the  modem 
critical  position,  be  clearly  recognized  and  frankly 
explained.  What  were  the  stages  and  phases,  the 
features  and  factors,  of  revelation  in  the  OT  is  an 
interesting  and  important  question  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  OT  ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Not  the  view  of  the  OT  which  most  un^uestion- 
ingly  accepts  as  historical  all  its  narratives  and 
all  the  traditional  opinions  about  authorship  and 
date  of  the  writings  makes  Christ  most  credible, 
bat  that  which  makes  to  us  most  intelligible  the 
progress  of  revelation  towards  Him,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  promise  in  Him.  Accordingly,  we  can, 
without  troubling  or  bewildering  our  faith  with  a 
task  for  which  it  is  not  competent,  leave  to  a 
reverent  scholarship,  which  makes  neither  ultra- 
supernatural  nor  anti-supernatural  assumptions,  all 
historical  and  literary  questions  regarding  the  OT. 
The  NT,  however,  holds  a  much  more  immediate 
and  vital  relation  to  the  revelation  in  Christ,  and 
from  Him  through  His  witnesses.  If  the  sub- 
stantial historicity  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
cannot  be  maintained,  if  the  ima^  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  presented  there  is  mainly  a  work  of 
fiction  and  not  a  copy  of  fact,  if  Jesus  did  not 
really  so  impress  and  mfluence  men  as  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  done,  if  the  Apostles  who  have 
undertaken  to  interpret  to  us  their  experience  of 
His  grace  a8cril>ed  to  His  Spirit  what  was  due  to 
their  heredity,  individuality,  or  environment,  then 
the  Christian  revelation  must  lose  so  much  of  its 
contents  as  to  affect  its  character.  If,  for  instance, 
a  filial  consciousness  towards  God  and  a  fraternal 
consciousness  towards  mankind  was  all  that  Jesus 
revealed,  if  He  put  Himself  in  no  way  into  relation 
to  the  sin  of  mankind  to  save  men  from  its  guilt 
and  curse,  then  undoubtedly  Christianity  becomes 
a  religion  of  illumination,  and  not  of  redemption. 
But  if  the  historical  character  of  the  NT  as  the 
record  and  report  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  experience  wrought 
by  His  spirit,  is  more  necessary  to  Christian  faith, 
it  can  be  maintained  as  that  of  many  parts  of  the 
OT  cannot.  We  have  more  nearly  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  existence  and  the  acceptance  as 
authoritative  of  the  NT  writings  than  for  any 
of  the  OT.  The  contents  of  many  portions  of  the 
NT  are  self-evidencing  to  reason  and  conscience  as 
revelation,  as  many  portions  of  the  OT  cannot  *!• 
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said  to  be.  Tlie  character  of  Christ,  the  existence 
of  the  Church,  the  experience  of  St.  Paul, — all 
these  are  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
revelation  as  presented  in  the  NT  such  as  can 
meet  doubt  and  help  faith.  That  the  MT  can  be 
accepted  as  a  true  record  and  a  ftuthfnl  interpre- 
tation of  the  revelation  in  Christ,  is  a  conclusion 
which  the  best  scholarship  allows  and  Christian 
faith  claims. 

3.  Evidence  of  Experience. — No  eondusion  of 
scholarship  on  so  diilicult  and  delicate  a  problem 
as  the  date,  authorship,  historical  accuracy,  and 
theological  authority  of  these  writings  can  compel 
faith.  Scholarship,  as  honest  and  as  competent  as 
that  which  is  found  in  the  Christian  Churches,  has 
not  felt  this  compulsion,  and  has  been  able  to 
maintain  an  opposite  conclusion.  For  this  con- 
clusion depends  not  only  on  the  outward  data,  bnt 
on  the  inward  attitude  with  which  the  data  are 
approached.  If,  through  the  Person  and  Teaching 
aud  Work  of  Christ,  God  does  not  here  and  now 
draw  near  to  a  man,  make  Himself  known  to  him, 
meet  his  greatest  need,  and  bring  him  his  highest 
good,  neither  the  OT  nor  the  NT  can  be  proved  to 
nim  the  record  and  the  interpretation  of  a  Divine 
revelation.  He  might  assent  intellectually  to  the 
whole  process  of  argnment,  but  a  mere  assent  to 
the  claims  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  no  religions 
value  or  significance.  The  evidence  of  revelation 
is  a  present  experience,  the  impression  the  Holy 
Scriptures  make,  and  tiie  influence  they  wield,  in 
reproducing  in  men  the  same  relation  to  God  as 
was  perfectly  realized  by  Christ,  and  ia  being  pro- 
gressively realized  in  men  bv  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  intellectual  pro- 
cess cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  spiritual  experience 
alone  recognized.  If  it  were  proved  to  a  man's 
reason  that  the  NT  is  not  a  true  book,  he  might 
find  an  aesthetic  gratification,  bnt  he  oonid  not  get 
a  spiritual  satisuiction  bi  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ.  It  will  enlar^  and  strengthen  a  man's 
faith,  if  he  not  only  yields  himself  to  the  impres- 
sion Christ  makes  on  him,  and  the  influence  He 
gains  over  him,  when  the  NT  is  read  and  studied 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  true,  but  if  he  also 
sees  what  evidence  there  is  to  jnstiJFy  that  assump- 
tion. The  evidence  may  at  first  not  go  beyond 
the  more  probable,  or  the  less  improbable,  but 
that  is  itself  enough  to  justify  a  man,  nnder  the 
pressure  of  his  practical  necessities,  in  putting 
Christ  to  the  proof,  with  all  honesty  and  sincerity, 
whether  He  is  indeed  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  who  come  unto  God  through  Him.  The  results 
in  personal  experience  and  (£aracter  will  in  most 
cases  raise  the  probability  to  a  certainty,  and  the 
man  will  be  able  to  say  that  he  knows  whom  he 
has  believed,  and  is  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to 
be  to  all  who  tmst  Him  all  that  the  NT  represents 
Him  as  being. 

4.  Reception  of  the  Divine  Revelation. — It  is  with 
this  proving  of  Christ's  grace  that  the  present 
evidence  of  Divine  Revelation  must  begin.  Bat 
the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  from  God  will  so 
change  the  mental  attitude,  the  moral  disposition, 
the  spiritual  capacity,  that  a  personal  apprehen- 
sion, appreciation,  and  appropriation  of  the  entire 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  wUl  be- 
come inoreasinglv  possible.  There  may  remain 
incidents  incredible  and  doctrines  nnintelligible, 
and  no  Christian  man  is  required  to  do  violence 
either  to  conscience  or  to  reason  by  fordn^  him- 
self to  believe  anything  which  does  not  evidence 
itself  to  him  as  from  God.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
large  liberty  of  reserve  should  be  claimed,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  wide  tolerance  of  difierence  should  be 
shown.  Bat  no  man  who  has  found  God  in  Christ 
can  treat  with  indiflerence  any  element  in  the 
Christian  revelation.   He  most  feel  that  his  in- 


senmbility  to  impresnon  from  or  inflnenoe  1^  any 
part  of  Uie  Holy  Scriptures  ia  his  own  spiritou 
loss,  the  narrowing  and  the  impoverishing  of  his 
experience ;  and  he  should  so  strive  to  widen  hia 
intelligence  and  deepen  hia  sympathy  by  fuller 
submission  to  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  love  in 
Christ,  that  he  will  be  able  at  last  to  secure  and 
lejoice  in  the  whole  counsel  of  CSod,  all  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Only  by  this  receptive  and  re- 
sponsive attitude  can  a  man  become  the  possessor 
of  the  Divine  revelation  as  his  personal  treasure. 
As  in  olden  times  God  revealed  Himself  in  outward 
signs  and  sounds,  so  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  read 
with  intelligence,  reverence,  aspiration,  does  He 
still  reveal  Himself.  Not  a  distant  but  a  present, 
not  an  indiiferent  bnt  an  interested,  not  an  in- 
dolent but  an  active  Father  meets  us  in  Christ 
by  the  Spirit,  and  deals  with  us  here  and  now. 
The  significance  and  value  of  the  old  revelation 
is  that  it  is  the  medium  of  an  ever  new  revela- 
tion. God  Himself  proves  that  He  spake  and 
wrought  of  old  by  speaking  and  working  in  us 
now  His  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  even  our 
salvation.  Every  Christian  man  should  be  an 
inspired  man,  because  the  Spirit  is  in  Christ  given 
to  all  men  according  to  their  faith ;  and,  in  this 
experience  of  the  Spirit,  God  is  really  revealing 
Himself.  Bnt  inasmuch  as  this  revelation  comes 
from  this  inspiration,  and  this  inspiration  is  con- 
ditioned by  ^ith  in  Christ's  grace,  and  that  faith 
is  not  found  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  continuous 
revelation  and  universal  inspiration  in  Christ  is  not 
a  rival  to  or  substitute  for  the  revelation  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  former  is 
dependent  on  and  controlled  oy  the  latter.  We  know 
that  God  reveals  Himself  in  us  only  as  we  know  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  ;  bnt  to  the 
testimony  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  to  their 
own  authority  and  the  witness  of  the  Church  to 
the  worth  of  these  Scriptures  for  its  faith  and  life 
there  must  be  added,  to  produce  that  perfect  con- 
fidence in  God's  revelation  which  it  demands  and 
deserves,  the  experience  in  the  individual  sonl  of 
G^xi's  presence  and  power  in  His  Son  and  by  His 
Spirit. 

Summary. — Let  us  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the 
arguments  of  this  article.  Man  is  by  necessity  of 
his  nature  religious.  Religion  implies  revelation ; 
man's  approach  to  Grod  is  in  response  to  God's 
approach  to  man.  As  religion  is,  so  is  revelation 
univenal;  but  its  quality  varies  with  human 
capacity  and  development.  It  is  in  accord  with 
God's  method  that  He  should  thrragh  cs.e  nation 
bless  all  mankind.  In  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people  there  can  be  traced  a  progressive  revelation, 
the  record  of  which  is  in  the  OT.  This  culminates 
in  Christ,  in  whom  the  ideal  of  religion  is  redised, 
and  the  perfect  revelation  is  given.  To  secare  full 
historic  reality  to  this  revelation,  the  image  of  His 
person  and  the  influence  of  His  work  most  be 
perpetuated  and  difliised,  as  is  done  by  means  of 
the  NT.  The  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  literature  of 
revelation  offer  us  a  doctrine  of  ita  range,  method, 
and  purpose.  The  bearers  of  the  revelation  bear  a 
witness  to  their  own  qualifications  and  authority, 
which  is  confirmed  both  by  their  characters  and 
the  contents  of  their  message.  This  evidence  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  the  OT  in  the  Jewish  Church  and  of 
the  NT  in  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  full 
evidence  of  revelation  is  not  possessed  until  its 
purpose  has  been  fulfilled  and  its  effect  realized  in 
the  experience  of  the  Christian,  saved  from  sin  and 
death  and  doom  by  the  love  of  the  Father  in  the 
grace  of  the  Son  through  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 
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LmsATCKB.— Tlw  apecUl  article*  referred  to  n»j  be  oonaulted 
lor  the  Uterature  relating  to  their  reepectivembjaet*.  For  the 
more  general  literature,  toe  note  at  the  end  of  the  article  Bibli 
in  ToL  L  may  be  referred  to.  To  the  booka  there  menUoned  may 
be  added  Cxird's,  Pfleiderer'e,  and  Safaatier*!  Philotophy  at  Rt- 
ligim ;  fUrbalm'a  Tht  Philotophy  of  tht  Chriiiian  Sel^ion ; 
and  Illingivortb'a  JUatm  and  Aevelatim.  Bruce's  Apola/eliet 
deals  with  many  of  the  topice  touched  on,  and  bia  Chiif  End  o/ 
Secetation  ia  still  worth  consulting,  Herrmann's  Commwtion 
9f  ih»  ChriAian  with  God  oBen  an  original  and  suggestive  treat- 
ment ol  tba  subject  of  BevelaCion. 

Alfred  E.  Garvik. 

THEOCRACT.— The  terms  ■  theocracy '  and '  theo- 
cratic '  have  been  used  somewhat  freely  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Israel,  but  it  ia  not  altogether 
easy  to  determine  with  precision  what  ideas  should 
be  attached  to  them.  It  may  seem  that,  if  these 
words  are  to  denote  an  actual  constitution  of  human 
society,  they  must  imply  the  absorption  of  the 
State  in  the  Church,  or  at  least  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  orer  the  State.  When  applied,  as  tney 
are,  to  the  form  and  aims  of  the  mediteval  Papacv, 
they  have  this  meaning ;  and  so  taken  they  would 
be  true  only  of  the  period,  w  periods,  of  Jewish 
history  when  the  people  were  nnder  a  hierarchy, 
with  the  high  priest  at  its  head.  Wellhansen  and 
other  critics  of  his  school  do,  in  fact,  restrict  the 
notion  of  the  Theocracy  thus,  and  consequently 
hold,  in  accordance  with  their  view  of  the  docu- 
ments, that  it  was  realized  only  after  the  Exile. 
The  question  of  the  best  use  of  we  term  must  not, 
however,  be  identified  with  that  of  the  date  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  Readers  of  the  Bible,  generally, 
taking  the  Pentateuch  as  it  stands,  and  believing 
the  constitution  therein  described  to  have  been 
given  and  actually  established  by  Moses,  have 
regarded  those  early  days  as  ideal  ones  for  the 
Theocracy.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
have  derived  the  impression  that  its  essence  lay 
in  priestly  rale,  or  whether  this  is  in  rcMdity  sug- 
gested in  the  Bible ;  while  a  aaore  elastic  concep- 
tion must  certainly  be  formed  if  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  the  teaching  of  the  OT  as  a  whole. 

i.  The  use  of  the  term  by  Josephus. — The  term 
'  theocracy '  was  coined  by  Josepnns  on  the  model 
of  others  expressive  of  various  kinds  of  political 
constitution,  in  order  to  explain  to  Grentile  readers 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  national  life 
of  Israel.  He  nses  it  but  once,  and  then  with  an 
apology.  In  e.  Ap.  iL  16,  after  referring  to  differ- 
ences between  States  in  respect  to  the  seat  of 
power — a  single  sovereign,  a  tew,  the  multitude — 
he  proceeds:  i  8'  luUrtpot  n/uShTit  €ts  (lir  roirur 
oiSonoCi'  drelSer,  8'  A*  ru  tfwot  pia<ri/upot  tIu>  "SAyan, 
SfoKparlar  ir4Stt(*  ri  wAlrtv/ta,  Se^  T^r  ifX^  "tU  rh 
toirot  ira0*ls.  '  Onr  lawgiver  had  an  eye  to  none 
of  these ;  but,  as  one  might  say,  using  a  strained 
expression,  he  set  forth  the  national  polity  as  a 
theocracy,  referring  the  rule  and  might  to  God.' 
As  Josephns  introduced  the  term,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  a  little  more  fully  what  he 
intended  to  oonvey  by  it ;  and  this  may  help  us  to 
clear  onr  own  minds.  There  ia  the  more  reason  for 
doing  so,  because  statements  in  r^ard  to  his  mean- 
ing, which  the  present  writer  believes  to  be  in 
diH'erent  ways  misleading,  have  been  made  by  such 
writers  as  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lecture  18tnt<., 
and  Wellhausen,  Proleg.  to  Hist,  of  Itrael,  Eng. 
tr.  p.  411,  3rd  German  ed.  i.  p.  436. 

In  the  sequel  to  the  words  just  quoted,  Josephns 
says,  by  way  of  explanation  or  expansion  of  them, 
that  Moses  led  the  Israelites  to  recognize  God  aa 
the  source  both  of  the  good  things  bestowed  on  all 
mankind,  and  of  deliverances  granted  to  them- 
selves in  their  distresses  in  answer  to  their  praycrn  ; 
that  to  the  whole  people  he  imparted  a  knowledge 
of  God  such  as  at  most  a  philosopher  here  and 
there  among  other  nations  had  attained  to ;  and 
that  he  gave  them  Divine  laws  and  customs  to 
monld  and  train  their  national  character. — A 
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broader  or  more  unexceptionable  statement  as  to 
the  special  relation  of  the  true  God  to  Israel  as 
their  ruler,  and  of  their  relation  to  Him  as  His 
subjects,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

In  other  places,  hovreTer,  Josephua  describes  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitutioa  as  an  'aristocracy,*  connecting  this  with  the  view 
tlut  it  Is  also  a  theocracy,  which  he  indicates  without 
using  the  term.  Thus  in  Us  version  of  Uoaes*  address  to 
the  people  at  the  oloee  of  Us  life,— In  which  he  gives 
more  prominence,  so  far  as  proviatoa  for  government  was  cod- 
cemed,  to  the  Judges  who  were  to  be  appointed  in  all  their 
i,^tes,  of  whom  Moses  had  spoken  (Dt  IS's  llK ;  ef.  Ant.  it. 
viii.  14),  than  to  the  priests,— he  makes  Uoees  say, '  An  aristo- 
cracy is  best,  and  the  life  in  harmony  therewith ;  let  not  desir* 
for  another  polity  take  hold  of  you,  but  cberish  this  one,  and 
having  the  laws  as  your  masters,  do  all  things  according  to 
them ;  for  It  sufBoes  to  have  Ood  for  your  ruler'  (Ant.  iv. 
viii.  17).  lAter  on  he  explains  Sunuel's  grief  at  the  people's 
demand  for  a  king  by  Us  hatred  of  kings  and  conviction  that  an 
aristocracjr  is  Divine,  and  that  it  mokes  those  bmppj  who  have 
it  for  their  form  of  polity  (AnL  n.  ilL  S).  Onoe  more,  of  th* 
Return  from  Exile  he  writes  that  those  who  then  settled  la 
Jerusalem  adopted  'an  aristocratic  oonstitatlOD  with  an 
oligarchy,  lor,'  he  adds,  *  the  chief  priests  wer*  at  On  head  d 
affairs  till  the  descendants  of  Hasmonaaa  became  Unci' 
(Ant.  XL  iv.  8).  See,  further,  art  Rsuoios  or  Iibail,  n.  UL  L 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Josephns  lays  no  stress 
on  the  '  holiness,'  either  official  or  personal,  of  the 
ruling  class,  as  he  wonid  have  done  if  he  had  held 
the  view  attributed  to  him  by  Wellbanaen ;  and  in 
the  last  passage  cited  he  even  distinguishes  the '  oli- 
garchy' of  priests  from  that  'aristocracy'  which 
he  regards  as  so  desirable.  It  appears  that  for 
him  the  theoercUic  character  of  the  system  lay,  not 
in  its  formal  institutions  but  in  the  net  that  they 
were  of  a  kind  to  throw  much  on  tiie  people  them- 
selves. There  was  no  excessively  eminent  human 
personage  to  intercept  the  r^fards  that  should  be 
turned  on  God  alone.  Men  were  to  submit  to  the 
laws  because  they  had  received  them  from  God, 
and  to  depend  on  His  eaidanoe  and  protection— 
which  included,  no  donbl,  the  raising  np  of  leaden 
for  times  of  special  need. 

iL  We  pass  to  the  aotnal  history  of  the  belief  ia 
Jehovah's  kingship  over  IsraeL  (a)  The  connexitm 
of  the  belief  with  Semitic  nrf^riotw  idetu. — This 
was  one  of  those  oonoeptioiis  derived  from  th* 
general  stock  of  SemiUc  religions  ideas,  which 
in  Israel  came  to  be  immeasnraUy  refined  and 
exalted.  In  the  OT  itself  we  have  «vidence  that 
in  other  instances  also  the  tribal  or  national  ^od 
was  regarded  as  the  king  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 
In  early  times  it  was  Uie  speoiflc  duty  of  the 
chieftain  or  Idng  to  lead  in  war,  so  that  tne  notion 
of  chieftainship  or  kingship  is  itself  involved  in  th« 
belief  implied  m  the  Umgnage  of  Jephtha^  (Jg  II**) 
that  the  god  fought  for  his  people,  and  won  ana 
held  the  territories  in  which  they  dwdt  (of.  1  8 
26»,  Bu  !>«<•,  and  the  phrase  in  Is  10>*  <  the  king- 
doms of  the  idols').  For  evidence  from  other 
sources,  see  W.  R.  Smith,  SS^  66  f. 

(i)  The  view  attributed  to  Gideon  and  to  Samuet 
that  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingship  implied 
disloyalty  to  Jehovah. — In  two  passages  in  OT  the 
proposal  to  establish  am  earthly  monarchy  is  treated 
as  an  infringement  of  Jehovah's  rights,  Jg  8"  and 
lS8withl2>*.  Itwillbe  necessary  that  we  should 
discoss  briefly  the  historical  value  of  these  notices. 
And,  first,  a  few  words  as  to  the  documents. 

There  is  a  laige  amount  of  agreement  among  critics  tr  ths 
effect  that  in  the  Book  ol  Judges  the  work  may  De  traoed  of  a 
compiler  ol  the  age  of  Deuteronomv,  t.t.  the  latter  period  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  who  has  provided  a  framework  into  which  h» 
has  fitted  narratives,  and  perhaps  a  collection  of  narratives,  of 
an  earlier  age.  Some  touches,  also,  are  assigned  to  a  post-exllio 
editor.  The  question  whether  Gideon's  remaal  of  the  kingship 
is  a  trait  introduced  by  one  of  the  later  hands  will  have  to 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  similar  view  of  human 
monarchy  appearing  in  1  Samuel.  In  the  portion  of  that  book 
which  reliktes  to  the  choice  of  Saul,  two  accounts  are  combined 
which  give  distinct,  and  in  some  respects  diSering,  views  of  tbs 
transaction.  That  one  in  which  the  desire  for  a  idng  Is  rspra 
sented  as  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  Jehovah  is  generally  ragiuned 
as  the  later  of  the  two.  Wellhansen  refers  it,  chleHy  because  of 
its  attitude  on  this  point,  to  th*  uiUo  or  post-«zilic  time,  whw 
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the  monarchy  had  been  overthrown  and  the  government  waa  In 
the  hands  of  the  chief  priests  (Pnlegmnena,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  24t>, 
2iS-6,  and  3rd  Oerman  ed.  L  pp.  260,  266-8).  The  statement  in 
regard  to  Gideon  in  Jg  8^  he  necessarily  supposes  to  liare  been 
introduced  at  the  same  period  (ib.  Eng.  it.  p.  239,  and  Srd  Germ, 
ed.  p.  249).  Other  competent  critic*,  howerer,  point  out 
marked  aillnitiM  between  the  document  embodied  in  1  Samuel, 
which  is  now  In  question,  and  E  of  the  Pentateuch  (Budde, 
ZATWn.  2S0L;  Driver,  LOT*  n.  177 1.);  and  in  the  connexion 
of  tliis  aocument  with  the  Northern  Kingdom  is  to  be  found, 
according  to  Budde,  the  true  explanation  of  its  low  estimate 
of  the  monarchy  [ib.  pp.  236,  236).  He  accounts  tor  the  words 
of  Gideon  in  lUie  manner  ('Bichter'  in  Kmzer  Baniarm.  in 
bK.,  and  IBinUit.  Uxt.).  If  we  must  choose  between  these 
views,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  more  reasonable.  It  is  a  pure 
figment  of  the  imagination,  and  opposed  to  all  the  evidence 
which  we  possess,  to  suppose  ttiat,  under  the  constitution  estab- 
lished after  the  Exile,  men  learned  to  depreciate  the  monarchy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  Icnow  that  the  hope  of  its  restoration  was 
still  cherished ;  and,  although  there  was  a  period  in  which  this 
hope  diied  down,  there  is  no  sign  that  any  other  ideal  was 
formed  of  a  nature  to  exclude  it.  Indeed,  if  such  had  been  the 
case,  its  revival,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  a  struggle  between 
it  and  other  aspirations,  would  Dave  been  well-ni|r°  impossible. 
There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sacred  associations  with  any 
one  of  the  successive  dynasties  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and 
prophets  had  been  brought  into  far  more  frequent  and  sterner 
conflict  with  individual  kings.  It  woold  be  more  conceivable 
tliat  here  religious  men  should  have  become  convinced  of  an 
inherent  incompatibility  l>etween  human  and  Diirine  sovereignty. 
But  evidence  is  wanting  that  such  was  the  case.  On  Hos  IS'O 
no  opposition  to  kingship  on  principle  is  Implied,  with  regard 
to  Hos  ID",  see  G.  A.  Smith  in  BxpoHtm'i  Bible,  p.  288,  n.  1.]  ^ 

The  admission  that  the  nanatiTe  of  Gideon's 
judgeship  may  not  have  been  committed  to  writing 
till  long  aftw  the  events,  and  that  the  document 
used  in  1  Samnel  with  which  we  are  concerned  may 
probably  have  been  composed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  9th  or  even  in  the  8th  cent.  B.c.  (on  date  of  E, 
see  Driver,  LOT*  p.  123),  does  not  make  it  unsuit- 
able for  us  to  ask  whether  the  view  respecting  the 
institution  of  monarchy  which  is  found  in  them 
may  not  be  due  to  a  sound  tradition.  That  view 
does  not  seem  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  early  age  to  which  the  narratives 
refer,  and  with  natural  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind.  And  its  appearance  merely  in  two  isolated 
instances,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  anything 
in  common  with  the  experience  and  feeling  of 
better  known  periods  of  Israelite  history,  is  suffi- 
cient to  suggest  that  it  is  a  survival.  We  do  not 
indeed  know  of  the  eziatenoe  outside  of  Israel  of 
the  same  view.  But  it  would  surely  be  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  relations  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  god  and  his  worshippers  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  RS,  Leut.  2)  that  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes 
which  adhered  to  its  primitive  organization,  or 
want  of  organization,  should  insist  that  its  god  was 
its  king,  contrasting  itself  in  this  respect  with 
neighbouring  nations  that  had  adopted  monarchy ; 
or  even  that  the  notion  of  the  permanent  chiefship 
or  kingship  of  the  god  shouldT  have  been  evolved 
before  that  of  permanent  human  kingship.  And, 
when  a  movement  arose  to  substitute  a  monarchy 
for  the  older  and  looser  constitution  of  society,  it 
would  be  natural  that  in  some  quarters  it  should 
meet  with  opposition  from  a  spirit  of  conservatism, 
which  would  call  religions  beliefs  to  its  aid.  We 
shall,  moreover,  be  ju^ified  in  regarding  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  example  of  this  in  Israel,  though 
not  elsewhere,  as  due  to  a  peculiar  intensity  of 
religious  feeling  and  faithfulness  to  the  God  whom 
they  acknowledged,  by  which  not  the  whole  people 
but  individuals  amongst  them  were  already  dis' 
tinguished. 

(c)  The  ThMcracy  subsequent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Monarchy.  —  But  while  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  belief  in  Jehovah's  kineship  over  Israel 
existed  before  the  regular  estauishment  of  an 
earthly  monarchy,  and  that  it  afforded  a  ground 
with  some  for  objecting  to  this  institution,  the 
sense  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  over  Israel  was  not 
in  the  event  impaired  by  this  change  of  national 
polity.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  transition 
to  this  new  period  as  '  the  close  of  the  Theocracy ' 


(so  Stanley  does,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  18  init.). 
The  same  work  in  which  the  document  that  de- 
scribes resistance  to  the  introduction  of  monarchy 
is  embedded,  has  In  its  second  book  set  forth 
Jehovah's  covenant  with  David  and  his  descendants 
in  terms  which  virtually  make  the  reigning  prince 
of  this  house  the  earthly  vicegerent  and  representa- 
tive of  the  heavenly  King,  under  whose  control  lia 
still  remains  (2  S  7''").  Some  other  passages,  whi<:ii 
show  how  the  relation  of  the  king  to  God  wiu 
regarded,  are  2  K  11"  23^*,  Ps  89^,  Neh  13»,  and 
even  as  to  the  Northern  Kingdom  1  K  W*.  la 
Dt  ni*-*  we  liave  '  the  law  of  the  kin"doni '  set 
forth  in  subjection  to  the  principle  of  the  Theocracy 
(cf.  Driver,  LOT'  p.  02).  The  remarkable  expres- 
sion in  2  Ch  13^  should  also  be  particularly  noticed  : 
— 'the  kingduiu  of  Jehovah  in  the  hand  of  the 
sons  of  David ' ;  the  lateness  of  the  work  in  which 
it  occurs  makes  it  the  more  important.  The  uae 
of  the  title  King  for  God  belongs  especially  to  the 
Prophets  and  Psalms.  Some  instances  in  which 
God  is  called  King  of  Israel,  or  in  which  His  being 
so  is  most  directljr  implied,  an  of  the  times  of  the 
Monarchy  or  the  first  part  of  the  Exile,  and  occur 
in  writers  to  whom,  beyond  question,  the  Divine 
sanctions  of  the  earthly  kingdom  were  no  un- 
famUiar  thought  (Zeph  3",  I's  48»  89"  [AV  and 
RVm],  Is.  33=",  Jer  8'").  Passages  of  a  later  date 
are  Is  43"  44*.  It  is  to  be  added  that,  where  God 
is  spoken  of  simply  as  King,  or  as  King  over  all 
the  earth,  the  special  relation  of  Israel  to  God  may 
be,  and  in  some  cases  certainly  is,  present  to  tlie 
writer's  mind,  the  thought  being  that  Jehovah, 
who  has  made  Zion  His  favoured  seat,  from  Els 
capital  exercises  a  world-wide  dominion  (Zeo 
143.  i«.  «  Jer  10»  48"  61",  Ps  95"  98"  145').  Whei* 
individuals  with  special  devotion  address  God  as 
their  King,  it  is  impossible  to  say  always  whether 
they  held  that  the  privilege  and;  the  power  to  do 
so  were  consequences  of  their  membership  in  the 
chosen  people ;  but  sometimes  they  seem  to  have 
recognized  this  (Ps  5»  44*  68"  li^-). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  OT  thought  and  language,  as  assuredly 
we  ought  to  be,  in  determining  the  meaning  to  be 
given  to  the  term  tlieocracy,  it  must  be  employed 
to  designate,  not  any  one  of  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  Israelites  lived,  but  a  great 
conviction.  It  will  describ;  the  faith  that  God 
exercised  a  special  and  efl'ective  rule  over  Israel  by 
blessings,  punishments,  deliverances,  by  prophets^ 
whom  He  sent  to  instruct  them,  and  the  visita- 
tions of  His  providence,  throughout  all  the  stages 
of  their  chequered  history.  And  in  that  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  of  which  our  Lord  spake  so  much,  the 
Theocracy  found  its  enlargement  and  fulfilment. 

V.  H.  Stanton. 
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Literature. 

Introduction.— VnA&c  the  designation  'accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews '  several  Church  Fathers,  from 
the  2nd  to  the  5tli  cent.,  speak  of  a  Gospel  which 
existed  in  their  day,  though  to  Greek  -  speaking 
Christians  known  but  vaguely,  if  at  all.  Many 
of  the  statements  made  with  regard  to  it  are  of 
ambiguous  meaning,  as  if  the  writers  themselves 
were  out  imperfectly  awjquainted  with  the  subject; 
and  hence  it  is  little  wonder  if  the  most  divergent 
theories  have  been  held  about  it.   Was  the  Gospel 
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Moording  to  the  Hebrews  a  particular  book,  or  was 
it  a  type  of  tradition  which  was  embodied  in  several 
diirerent  books!  Did  it  exist  in  Greek  as  well  as  in 
a  Semitic  tongue !  and  was  the  Hebrew  a  transla- 
tion from  Greek,  or  the  original  T  Was  it  a  source 
of  the  canonical  Gospels  or  derived  from  them,  or 
quite  independent  of,  and  parallel  to,  them  ?  In 
the  absence  of  any  certain  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, some  of  which  may  never  be  finally  disposed 
of,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  has  been 
mode  to  till  a  place  in  connexion  with  each  succes- 
sive theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels ;  some,  as 
Lessing,  and  more  recently  Hilgenfeld,  regarding 
it  as  the  primary  root  of  the  whole  of  the  Gospel 
literature;  the  Tubingen  school  seeing  in  it  tlie 
earliest  written  expression  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
position ;  while  others  hold  that  it  was  never  im- 
portant, and  that,  while  it  may  have  contained 
some  true  reminiscences,  its  tradition  on  the  whole 
was  secondary  and  derived.  Recent  discussions, 
however,  by  Hilgenfeld,*  Zahn,t  Handmann,i 
Hamack.S  and  Nicholson,  II  have  rendered  the 
subject  less  shadowy.  While  there  is  still  much 
difference  of  opinion  on  special  points,  the  Grospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  is  coming  into  view  as 
it  actually  existed  in  the  early  centuries. 

L  Patsistic  and  othkb  evidence  op  exist- 
ence.— 1.  More  facts  are  to  be  learned  on  the 
subject  from  Jerom*  than  from  any  other  Father ; 
and  it  is  best  to  begin  with  what  he  tells  us,  re- 
ferriuK  afterwards  to  the  statements  before  him 
and  aiter  him.  What  is  here  said  about  Jerome 
is  based  on  the  admirable  discussion  by  Zahn,  in 
which  the  passages  are  collected. 

Jerome  went  twice  to  the  East.  He  lived  374- 
379  a  hermit  life  at  Ch^ds  in  Northern  Svria,  and 
in  385  he  was  at  Antioch  on  his  way  to  Palestine, 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  monastery  he 
fonnded  at  Bethlehem.  -  He  was  much  in  contact 
with  Syrian  Christians,  who  helped  him  to  learn 
Hebrew,  and  told  him  many  interesting  things. 
In  particular,  he  gathered  from  them  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Gospel  they  used.  This  he  describes 
by  various  phrases  which  at  first  sight  seem  some- 
what inconsistent  with  each  other.  At  one  time 
he  calls  it  *  the  Hebrew  Gospel ' ;  at  others,  and 
most  frequently,  'the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  {juxta  or  secundum  Hebrceos).  These 
words  may  be  a  description,  not  a  title,  and  do  not 
of  themselves  require  us  to  think  of  a  written 
work  ;  they  might  refer  to  the  Evangelical  tradi- 
tion current  in  the  East,  which  might  exist  in 
more  than  one  form.  Jerome  frequently  says  that 
the  Nazarenes  use  this  Gospel,  or  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading  it.  If  the  '  Nazarenes'  of  Jerome  were 
a  particular  sect,  their  Gospel  would  be  a  particular 
book.  But  the  name  is  more  prolmbly,  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  he  uses  it,  a  general  one  for  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  East ;  so  that  the  Gospel 
they  used  might  have  various  forms.  In  one  pas- 
sage (ad  Mt  12" ;  No.  SIT)  Jerome  says  the  Nazarenes 
ana  the  Ebionites  used  this  Gospel.  Here  he  must 
be  hdd  to  be  speaking  very  loosely.  There  were 
Ebionites  who  were,  to  the  eye  of  the  Churchman, 
heretics,  and  they  had  a  Gospel  of  heretical  ten- 
dency of  which  fragments  are  preserved,  though  not 
by  Jerome.  But  the  term '  Ebionite '  was  also  used 
as  a  general  designation  of  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine who  kept  up  a  Jewish  form  of  belief  in  Christ. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  from  this  expres- 
simi  of  Jerome  that  he  identified  the  heretical 
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Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  with  that  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  he  does  not  elsewhere  regitfd  a* 
heretical.  More  probably  he  is  guilty  of  a  con- 
fusion, and  adds  tne  Ebionites  to  the  Nazarenes, 
though  the  two  were  identical :  if  this  is  so,  his 
expression  need  not  point  to  more  than  one  Iraolc 
But  all  doubts  as  to  what  he  means  by  his  '  Gospisl 
according  to  the  Hebrews '  are  set  at  rest  by  his 
other  statements.  In  his  de  Ftrw  lUustribus  (iL  3) 
of  the  year  392  he  speaks  of  a  book  whidi  existed 
at  that  day  in  the  library  at  Ctesarea,  which  the 
martyr  Pamphilus  took  such  pains  to  form ;  and  he 
says  that  the  Nazarenes  at  Bercea  (Aleppo)  showed 
him  the  same  work,  and  allowed  him  to  copy  it 
(No.  2).  Here  we  come  to  another  puzzle.  In  this 
passage  be  calls  the  book,  of  which  he  knew  two 
copies,  iprum  Hebraicum,  'the  original  Hebrew.' 
Now,  he  is  speaking  in  this  passage  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,  so  that  he  appears  to  think, 
like  Cureton  in  later  days,  that  what  he  had  copiea 
out  was  the  original  Hel  >rew  of  Matthew,  of  which 
the  canonical  First  Gospel  in  Greek  was  a  transla- 
tion. In  his  commentary  on  Mt  12^  (the  passage 
cited  above)  he  says  that  the  Gospel  used  bythe 
Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  was  called  by  many  '  the 
original  of  Matthew '  ( Matt  hoi  avthentieum).  And 
in  his  work  against  the  Pelagians  he  speaks  of  '  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  written 
in  the  Chaldiean  and  Syrian  tongue  [i.e.  Aramaic, 
cf.  Zahn,  p.  659.  It  is  Chaldaic  as  appearing  in 
the  OT,  Syriac  as  a  living  language],  but  m  Hebrew 
letters,  which  the  Nazarenes  use  to  this  day ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostles,  or,  m  many  are  of  opinion, 
according  to  Matthew,  whieh  has  a  place  in  the 
library  at  Ceesarea  ( No.  3).'  And  this  book,  he  tells 
us,  he  had  translated  into  Greek  and  Latin.  To 
these  translations  of  his  own  he  frequently  refers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  them ;  there  is 
evidence,  indeed,  that  they  occasioned  some  little 
scandal  in  the  Church,  and  were  regarded  as  an 
indiscretion  on  his  part,  as  if  he  had  sought  to  add 
a  fifth  Gospel  to  the  saored  four  acknowledged  by 
the  Church. 

There  are  many  difficulties  and  confusions  in 
Jerome's  statements  on  this  subject,  but  the  fol- 
lowing facts  clearly  appear  from  them : — 1.  The 
Christians  of  Syria  use^  in  the  4th  cent,  a  Gospel 
in  Aramaic,  written  in  the  square  Hebrew  char- 
acter, and  not  identical  with  any  of  those  in  the 
Canon.  2.  There  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  work.  Many  held  it  to  be  the  origi- 
nal work  of  the  Apostle  Matthew.  Some  identified 
it  with  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the 
surviving  fri^ments  of  which,  not  preserved  by 
Jerome  out  By  others,  show  it  to  have  been  a 
different  work  (see  Harnack,  ChrojK^ogie,  iL  627). 
Those  who  knew  little  about  it  ooold  say  that  it 
was  used  by  the  heretical  Ebionites  as  well  as  by 
the  ordinary  Oriental  Christians.  8.  It  was  un- 
known at  this  period  in  the  West ;  Jerome  knew 
of  no  Greek  or  Latin  version  of  it ;  his  designation 
of  it '  according  to  the  Hebrews'  indicates  its  circle 
of  readers ;  it  was  used  by  Hebrew-speaking  Chris- 
tians, not  bv  others.  4.  The  identification  with 
the  Apostle  Matthew  shows  that  it  resembled  oar 
First  Gospel  more  than  the  others ;  yet  Jerome 
knew  that  it  was  in  many  respects  different  from 
the  canonical  Matthew,  else  he.  need  not  have 
translated  it. 

2.  From  Epiphanius,  Jerome's  contemporary, 
who  also  spent  part  of  his  life  in  the  East,  we  have 
varions  statements  as  to  the  Gospel  used  in  Pales- 
tine, and  on  the  whole  a  confirmation  of  the  facts 
obtained  from  Jerome.  It  u  from  Epiphanius  that 
we  derive  our  fragments  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Ebionites.  He  tells  us  that  that  (jospel  bci;an 
with  John  the  Baptist,  without  any  genealogy  or 
story  of  the  Infancy,  and  that  the  early  Dooetioe, 
-  1 
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Cerinthus  and  Caxpocrates,  had  used  it.  The  fra^- 
ments  show  an  ascetic  tendency,  and  in  one  of 
tliem  there  is  an  aooonnt  of  the  baptism  of  the  Lord 
qnite  different  from  that  in  the  Gospel  *  sec.  Hehr.' 
Kicholson,  however,  prints  them  as  part  of  the  name 
book ;  for  which  he  can  allege  the  passage  of  Jerome 
given  above,  and  also  a  statement  of  Epiplianius, 
who  says  that  the  Ebionites  called  this  Gospel 
'accordmg  to  the  Hebrews,'  and  that  it  was  the 
Hebrew  Matthew.  The  latter  statement  the  ex- 
tracts plainly  disprove ;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the 
statement  made  by  the  same  Father,  that  Tatian's 
Diatessaron  was  called  by  many  'according  to 
Matthew,'  we  have  some  measure  of  the  confiuion 
which,  in  this  Father's  mind  at  least,  rested  on 
the  whole  subject.  As  to  the  Nazarenes,  whom  he 
treats  as  another  set  of  heretics,  but  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  whom  wc  may  recognize  the  features  of  the 
ordinary  Jewish  Christian  of  the  East  who  cherished 
the  Law  aa  well  as  the  Gospel,  Epiphanins  says 
they  have  a  'very  full  Matthew  in  Hebrew.' 
This  book,  however,  he  has  never  seen  ;  he  cannot 
even  tell  whether  or  not  it  opened  with  a  gene- 
alogy. 

3.  The  work  with  which  Jerome  made  such  close 
acquaintance  was  knovm  to  Fathers  of  the  two 
centuries  before  him ;  some  of  the  extant  frag- 
ments are  found  in  their  writings,  and  we  find 
them  considering  how  much  anutority  is  to  be 
allowed  to  a  Gospel  which,  though  not  recognized 
by  the  Church,  was  not  suppressed,  but  in  some 
quarters  warmly  cherished.  Eiuebitu,  who  lived 
half  a  century  before  Jerome,  and  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  qnestion  of  the  books  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Church,  quotes  several  times  '  the  Gospel 
which  has  reached  us  in  Hebrew  characters,'  or 
'  the  Gospel  which  is  with  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew 
language.'  He  does  not  speak  of  any  translation 
of  It  into  Greek,  and  we  do  not  know  how  he  got 
the  Greek  versioiia  he  gives  us.  In  his  famous  list 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptniea  (HE  iiL  26)  he 
gives  '  sec  Hebr.'  a  place,  not  among  the  acknow- 
ledged books  of  the  Church,  bat  among  the  Anti- 
legomena,  the  books  which  are  accepted  in  some 
quarters  of  the  Church  but  not  ^nerally,  such  as 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and,  in  the  view  of  some,  the  Johannine 
Apocalypse.  'In  this  class,'  he  says,  'some  count 
the  Gospel  according  to  tiie  Heotews,  which  is 
most  used  by  those  of  the  Hebrews  who  have  ac- 
cepted Christ'  (v  /tdXurro  "Z^paiav  o(  rir  Xpurrbp 
rapaSt^AfifyM  xo'/xxw).  Hamack  sees  in  these 
words  an  implied  statement  that  there  were 
Greek-speaking  as  well  as  Hebrew-sneaking  Chris- 
tians who  used  this  Gospel,  and  holds  tuem  to 
prove  the  existence  in  Eusebins'  day  of  a  Greek 
translation,  which  had  disappeared  when  Jerome 
wrote.  But  the  ^UtXioramayDe  taken  with  ^  rather 
than  with  'Ej3pa(iM>,  and  may  indicate  that  the 
Christians  of  Syria  dnng  to  this  Gospel  more  than 
to  the  Diatessaron  or  any  other  Syriac  translation. 
Similarly,  Eusebins  says  (iiL  27)  that '  seo.  Hebr.' 
was  used  by  the  better  set  of  Ebionites,  i.e.  by  the 
Christians  of  Syria  who  kept  up  their  attachment 
to  the  Law,  as  their  only  Gospel :  '  by  the  others 
they  set  small  store.'  Eusebiua,  then,  respects  the 
practice  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  using  a  Gospel 
v'hich  had  come  down  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  ; 
but  a  work  of  such  limited  cinsnlation  could  not  be 
taken  to  belong  to  the  accepted  collection  of  the 
Church.  He  nowhere  identifies  it  with  the  Hebrew 
of  Matthew,  though  he  does  speak  of  that  work,  in 
which  early  tradition  firmly  believed,  when  he  says 
(v.w)  that  Pantsenns  found  in  India  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  in  Hebrew,  which  hatl  been  tarried  there 
by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew.  What  he  knew  of 
'  sec.  Hebr.'  is  all  in  the  direction  of  the  diflerence 
of  that  work  from  Matthew,  notof  their  similarity. 


In  a  statement  about  Hegesipptu,  who  travelled 
from  the  Ea.<<t  to  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  he  tells  us  that  that  Father  wrote  a  book  of 
Memoirs,  in  which  he  gave  extracts  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac,  translat- 
ing them  hunself.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
meaning  of  this,  whether  it  credits  Hegesippns  with 
using  two  Gospels  of  Semitic  language  or  only  one, 
it  shows  Eusebins  to  have  considered  'sec.  Hebr. 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians  of 
the  E^t  from  a  very  early  period. 

4.  Going  back  more  than  a  century  to  CltmetU 
and  Origen,  with  whom,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Canon  of  Christian  Scriptures  was  only  emergii^ 
into  dehnite  form,  we  tind  '  sec.  Hebr."  m  the  posi- 
tion uf  a  well-known  book,  which,  while  it  may  not 
rank  a.s  Scripture, — yet  in  one  passage  of  Clement 
(see  below)  it  almost  seems  to  do  so, — is  treated 
with  respect,  and  regarded  as  a  possible  source  of 
genuine  information  as  to  the  Gospel  narrative 
and  teaching..  Of  Origen,  Jerome  tells  us  that  he 
frequently  used  this  Gospel ;  and  there  are  three 
passages  in  the  works  of  the  great  commentator 
in  which  he  is  seen  to  do  so.  Ete  furnishes  two  of 
the  extant  fragments,  introducing  one  of  them 
(Jn  2")  with  the  words : '  If  any  one  gives  credence 
to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the 
Saviour  Himself  says'  (No.  5a),  and  saying  of 
another  (Mt  19'*), '  It  is  written  in  a  certain  Gospel 
which  is  called  "  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  if  at 
least  any  one  choose  to  accept  it  not  in  the  toay  of 
authority,  yet  (this  phrase  is  thought  by  Zahn  to  lie 
a  gloss)  for  the  bringing  out  of  the  ouestion  before 
ns '  ( No.  II).  Origen,  then,  who  firmly  believes  that 
the  Church  bad  only  four  Gospels  {Horn,  in  Ltus.  1), 
knows  of  another  to  which  some  attach  value,  and 
he  does  not  condemn  that  work  as  either  heretical 
or  absurd,  but  leaves  it  open  to  those  who  are  so 
inclined  to  accept  its  statements,  and  regards  them 
himself  with  great  interest. 

With  regard  to  Origen's  predecessor,  Clement, 
we  have  the  one  fact  that  he  tMrioe  quotes  a  saying 
from  'sec  Hebr.,'  on  one  occasion  (Strom.  iL  9.  4S) 
introducing  it  with  '  So  also  in  the  Grospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  it  is  written '  (No.  24) ;  where 
the  phrase  '  it  is  written,'  the  ordinary  formula  for 
ouutution  from  Scripture,  is  held  by  some  to  in- 
aicate  that  he  regarded  '  sec  Hebr.'  m  that  light. 
But  with  Clement  the  Canon  is  not  a  very  definite 
quantity  ;  he  names  as  Scripture  a  number  of 
books  which,  according  to  Eusebins  (vL  14,  1),  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  held  to  belong  to  the  NT. 
That  Origen  and  Clement  had  'sec  Hebr.'  in  a 
Greek  translation  is  asserted  by  Hamaok  ;  but  he 
does  not  succeed  in  accoimting  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  such  a  version,  if  there  was  one,  before  the 
time  of  Jerome ;  and  both  Fathers  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  quote  from  a  work  in  Aramaic. 

5.  It  18  not  necessary  to  go  further  back.  The 
Afuratorian  Canon,  drawn  up  at  Rome  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  2nd  cent. ,  does  not  name  our  GospeL 
Irenmu,  writing  in  the  West  some  time  after, 
knows  that  there  are  Christians,  whom  he  calls 
Ebionites,  who  use  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
and  repudiate  the  Apostle  Paul  as  an  apostate 
from  the  Law.  He  shows  no  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  'sec  Hebr.,'  and  his  statement  may  be 
understood  as  a  vague  reflexion  in  the  West  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  believers  in  Christ  in  the  East 
who  used  only  one  Gospel  and  connected  it,  in  the 
way  we  have  seen,  with  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Matthew.  Of  Papias,  first  author,  so  far  as  we  can 
discern,  of  the  statement  that  Matthew  had  written 
a  Gospel-work  in  Hebrew,  Eusebins  tells  us  that  he 
had  the  story  of  the  woman  accused  to  the  Lord  of 
many  sins — a  story  which  Eusebius  says  'sec.  Hebr.' 
also  contained  (No.  23).  He  does  not  say  that  Papiiis 
derived  it  from  that  source.    Finally,  it  is  a  very 
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cnriouB  circumstance  that  Ignatius,  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  2nd  cent.,  quotes  the  narrative  in  which 
the  risen  Christ  sninraons  His  disciples  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  He  is  'not  a  budiless  spirit'  (No. 
19).  Eusebius,  who  knew  oar  Gospel,  declares  that 
he  does  not  know  from  what  source  Ignatius  de- 
rived this  ;  and  to  conclude,  as  Hamack  does,  that 
Ignatius  knew  'sec.  Uebr.,'  seems  scarcely  neces- 
sary. 

6.  The  history  of  our  Gospel  after  Jerome  trans- 
lated it  is  soon  told.  In  a  Stichometry,  or  list  of 
the  books  of  Scripture  with  the  number  of  lines  in 
each,  appended  to  a  copy  of  the  chronography  of 
Nie^horut,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  806-813, 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  named 
among  the  Antilegomena  of  the  NT.  It  is  in 
company  here  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  tne  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 
Good  reasons  have  Men  given  for  thinking  that 
the  copy  containing  this  list  originated,  not  at 
Constantinople  but  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
list  was  drawn  np  in  Palestine.  It  may  have  been 
a  century  or  two  old  when  the  MS  was  written  ; 
and  thus  we  are  given  to  know  that  though  the 
Canon  of  the  Church  prevailed  in  Jemsa^m  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  yet  the  work  which  had  once 
been  the  only  Gospel  of  the  Christians  of  the  East 
was  still  held  in  affection  there,  and  read,  if  not  in 
Church,  yet  privately.  Its  appearance  on  this  list 
sliows  that  it  was  in  Greek  when  the  list  was  made. 
And  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  Jerome's  transla- 
tion which  was  tnns  half  oanonized.  The  Sticho- 
metrv  informs  us  how  large  a  book  oar  Gospel  was, 
and  now  it  compares  in  this  ren)ect  with  those  of 
the  Canon.  'Sec  Hebr.'  had  2200  lines;  it  was 
longer  than  Mark,  which  bad  2000,  bdt  shorter  than 
Matthew,  which  had  2500. 

The  last  fact  of  the  eztexnal  history  of  onr 
Gospel  is  derived  from  a  nanuicult  codex  of  the 
Firgt  and  Second  canonical  Ootpelt,  which  dates 
from  the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  and  was  brought  by 
Tischendorf  from  the  East  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew  is  said  in  it  to  have 
been  taken  from  old  copies  at  Jerusalem.  There 
are  fonr  marginal  notes  om  Matthew,  giving 
readings  from  ri  'lovSeuKlm;  and  one  of  these 
agrees  with  matter  quoted  by  Jerome  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  We  thns  learn 
that  that  work  was  extant  in  Greek,  and  was  a 
matter  of  interest  in  the  East  ap  to  the  time  when 
this  copy  was  made,  and  probacy  some  time  after. 
It  is  open  to  ss  to  believe,  with  Zahn,  that  here  also 
we  are  on  the  track  of  Jerome's  Greek  translation. 
From  this  point  the  Gospel  aocording  to  the  He- 
brews is  lost,  and,  till  the  book  itself  turns  up  in 
some  comer  in  the  East,  we  are  left  for  onr  know- 
ledge of  it  to  the  shadowy  history  which  has  been 
traced,  and  to  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
scanty  fragments  which  are  preserved. 

ii.  EXTANT  FSAQMKNTB.  —The  fragments  are 
24  in  number.  They  an  collected  in  a  very 
convenient  form  in  Pieosohen's  Antilegomena 
(Giessen,  I90I),  the  passages  in  which  they  occur 
being  also  ^ven ;  and  also  in  Nestle's  Nam  Testa- 
menti  Gram  Supplementum  (Leipzig,  1896) ;  also  in 
NicliolsoUj  Zahn,  and  Handmann.  They  are  vari- 
ous in  thdr  nature — some  being  linguistic,  stating 
a  different  word,  phrase,  or  name  which  stood  in 
onr  Gospel ;  while  some  give  a  piece  of  narrative 
of  a  different  tenor  from  that  in  the  canonical 
Gospels,  or  additional  to  what  they  supply.  A 
few  give  isolated  utterances  of  the  Lord  not  found 
in  our  New  Testament.  The  fragments  show 
that  the  Gospel  contained  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
by  John,  a  piece  which  may  be  connected  with 
either  the  Transfignration  or  the  Temptation,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  story  of  the  man  with  tlie 
withered  hand,  tke  confession  of  Peter,  the  piece 


about  forgiving  seven  times,  the  interview  with  the 
rich  young  man,  the  triumphal  entry,  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Pharisees,  the  parable  of  the  Talents, 
Peter's  denial,  Uarabbas,  a  catastrophe  in  the 
temple  at  the  crucifi.xion,  two  appearances  of  the 
risen  Lord  ;  to  wliich  is  to  be  a!dded  the  story  of 
the  woman  accused  of  many  sins.  That  the  nar- 
rative proceeded  after  the  same  scheme  as  our 
Matthew  cannot  be  proved  or  even  shown  to  be 
probable ;  some  narratives  are  fuller  than  in  that 
Gospel,  and  some  additional  to  it ;  yet  the  work 
was  considerably  shorter  than  Matthew.  A  Gospel 
for  the  use  of  Hebrews  would  probably  contain 
a  geneal(^,  though  on  this  noint  Epiphanius 
confesses  ignorance ;  it  might  also  have  a  narra- 
tive of  the  Infancy,  though  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  not  conclusive. 

The  linguistic  variations  have  been  thought  by 
many  scholars  to  show  that  'sec.  Hebr.'  was  a 
translation  from  Greek ;  but  recent  writers  take 
a  different  view,  and  hold  onr  Goniel  to  give  viJu- 
able  corrections  of  the  Greek  Gospels  of  the  Chnrch, 
and  to  show  an  earlier  tradition.  Thus  its  read- 
ing Bethlehem  Juda  is  better  than  Bethldum 
Judcea  in  Matthew,  pointing  to  the  district,  not 
the  coon  try  ;  and  when  Barabbas  is  explained  to 
mean  '  the  son  of  their  Master '  (Jerome ;  No.  16), 
we  remember  Origen's  statement,  that  the  name  of 
this  person  was  Jesus,  and  see  that  onr  Gospel  may 
have  been  right  in  taking  Barabbas,  not  as  a 
name  bnt  as  a  title.  Origen  also  says  that  the 
word  is  to  be  translated  '  son  of  the  teacher.'  In 
the  Lord's  Prayer  the  fifth  petition  ran,  '  Give  us 
this  day  to-morrow's  bread  (No.  7).  Here  it  has 
been  held  that  the  Aramaic  mahar  was  a  trans- 
lation of  trwinot,  taken  as  derived  from  4  ^noSro, 
'  the  coming  day.'  But  the  converse  is  possible ; 
fnotSriM  m^  be  a  translation  of  mcuiar  (see 
Lightfoot,  Fresh  Revision,  App.  I.  195) :  in  this 
prayer  as  originally  given  only  very  simple  terms 
would  be  employed,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
irioiaiM  if  derived  from  oiicla,  and  denoting 'neces- 
sary,' or  (as  Jerome) '  supersnbstantial.'  To-day's 
work  is  done  among  simple  people  for  the  bread 
of  to-morrow,  and  Uie  prayer  in  this  form  might 
accompany  the  work  witnont  implying  the  anxiety 
forbidden  in  Mt  &*■. 

The  narrative  pieces  are  of  extreme  interest. 

No.  8 :  '  Behold,  the  LurcTs  mother  and  brother* 
taid  to  him,  John  the  Baptist  is  baptiting  for 
remitsion  of  sins:  let  us  go  and  be  baptited  by 
him.  But  he  said  to  them.  What  sin  have  I  dont 
that  I  should  go  and  be  baptized  by  him;  unless 
perhaps  what  I  have  now  sa%d  is  ignorance  t '  Here 
the  title  '  Lord '  applied  to  Christ,  and  that  of  '  the 
Baptist,'  belong  to  a  time  when  the  tradition  was 
already  formed  ;  bnt  the  revelation  of  Christ's 
family  circumstances  at  an  early  time,  and  the 
words  He  utters,  appear  such  as  could  not  have 
been  invented.  The  absence  of  any  conscionsness 
of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  the  attitnde  of 
humility,  agree  with  all  we  know  of  His  early 
life ;  bnt,  as  we  see  from  Mk  10"  with  its  parallels, 
the  tradition  tended  to  discard  His  self-depreciation. 
Mt  3"  shows  that  reflexion  early  took  place  on  the 
meaning  of  Jesus'  baptism  by  John. 

No.  4.  The  Baptism : '  /(  came  to  foss  when  the 
Lordhad  ascended  out  of  the  water,  the  wh(Ue  foun- 
tain of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down  and  rested  upon 
him,  and  said  to  him.  My  son,  in  all  the  prophets  I 
was  looking  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  come,  and 
that  I  should  rest  in  thee.  For  thou  art  my  rest ; 
thou  art  my  firstborn  son,  who  reignest  to  eternity.' 
Here  more  distinctly  than  in  any  of  the  canonical 
Grospels  the  baptism  is  the  act  oy  which  Jesns  is 
made  acquainted  with  His  destiny  to  bring  about 
the  highest  revelation  of  Ooi..  The  dove  is  not 
mentioned;  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  descends  on 
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Him.  The  heavenly  voice  is  that  not  of  the 
Father  bat  of  the  Spirit,  afterwards  Kpoken  of 
as  feminine,  and  is  addressed  as  in  MarK,  not  to 
the  bystanders  or  to  John  but  to  Jesas  Himself. 
The  Spirit  is  to  dwell  with  Him,  not  as  in  the 
pr<»>hetti  occasionally  and  provisionally,  but  in 
fttil  and  ultimate  manner ;  He  is  firstborn  of  the 
Spirit,  and  is  to  have  an  endless  reign.  This 
passage  also  can  scarcely  be  thought  to  be  in- 
vented. It  has  the  appearance,  like  the  next 
extract,  of  a  communication  made  by  Jesus  Him- 
self to  His  intimate  friends,  and  setting  forth  His 
experience,  as  does  also  that  of  the  Temptation, 
in  a  symbolic  narrative. 

No.  5.  The  Flight  to  Mount  Tabor :  '  The  Holy 
Spirit,  my  mother,  took  me  just  now  by  one  of  my 
hairt,  and  carried  me  atoay  to  the  great  Mount 
Tabor.'  This  extract  occurs  5  times  in  Origen  and 
Jerome ;  it  must  have  made  a  great  impression. 
Jesus  appears  to  be  telling  of  an  experience  He 
has  just  had  ;  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  connect 
it  with  either  the  Temptation  or  the  Transfigura- 
tion, though  early  tradition  held  Tabor  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  latter  :  Jesus  has  been  carried  off,  not 
as  in  the  former  by  the  devil,  or  as  in  the  latter 
with  any  companions.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Heb. 
word  for  which  (on)  is  nsnally  feminine,  has  taken 
Him  (cf.  Ezk  8*,  Bel  and  the  Dragon  v.")  for  some 
commnnication  which  He  alone  is  to  hear. 

No.  7.  The  man  with  the  withered  hand  (Mt 
12^")  is  in  this  Gospel  said  to  be  a  builder,  and 
to  entreat  help  in  such  words  as  these  :  '  /  vxui  n 
builder,  seeking  my  living  with  my  hands ;  I  pray 
thee,  Jesu»,  restore  to  m«  mv  health,  that  I  may  not 
basely  beg  my  bread.'  The  R.C.  commentator 
Stapula  states,  when  dealing  with  this  story  in 
Matthew,  that  the  man  with  the  withered  hand 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  Jesus'  compassion ; 
accepting  tlils  as  a  fact  from  Jerome  citing  this 
Gospel.  The  story  reads  awkwardly  without 
this  feature  ;  in  its  absence  the  ener^  of  Jesus 
ap|)ear3  to  be  called  forth  by  His  indignation 
a^'ainst  the  Pharisees,  or  by  the  desire  to  establish 
the  view  that  cores  may  be  wrought  on  the 
Sabbath  :  neither  alternative  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  simple  freedom  which  is  apparent  in  these 
narratives  meets  us  also  in  the  Christophanies 
recorded  in  the  GospeL  In  one  of  them  (r^o.  18) 
we  are  told  how  '  the  Lord  after  handing  over  the 
linen  doth  to  the  servant  of  the  high  priest  (the 
guard  at  the  tomb  is  acooraingly  not  Koman  bat 
Jewish),  went  to  James  and  appeared  to  him  (cf. 
1  Co  15') ;  for  James  had  sworn  that  he  would  eat 
no  bread  from  the  ?tour  at  which  the  Lord  /lad 
drunk  the  cup  (of  death),  till  he  should  see  him 
rising  again  from  those  who  are  asleep,  .  .  .  Bring, 
the  Lord  sai/s,  a  table  and  bread.' .  .  .  And  then  it 
goes  on:  '  He  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  broke  it, 
and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just,  and  said  in  him: 
My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is 
risen  from  those  who  are  asleep.'  Here,  as  in  the 
former  pieces,  the  embellishing  touches  of  a  later 
time  are  unmistakable,  while  the  tradition  itself 
has  a  look  of  originality,  and  is  independent  of 
our  NT. 

The  narratives  from  the  ministry  also  present 
surprising  variations  from  those  of  our  NT,  as 
when  we  hear  the  Lord  (No.  11)  addressing  the 
.K-.i  ond  rich  man  with  the  exhortation  to  part  with 
his  i>osses8ions,  and  showing  him  that  he  has  not 
kept  the  Law,  since  there  are  people  dying  of 
hanger  abont  his  gates  and  no  supplies  are  sent 
them  out  of  his  well  -  furnished  house.  The 
parable  of  the  Talents  (No.  14)  had  three  types 
of  service,  not  only  two  as  in  onr  NT,  and  the 
hard  sentence  was  directed  not  to  him  who  hid  his 
lord's  talent  in  the  earth,  but  to  the  servant  who 
liad  deroored  bia  lord's  substance  witli  harlots 


and  flute  -  players.  It  was  not  the  veil  of  the 
temple  that  was  rent  at  the  Crucifixion,  but  the 
lintel  (No.  17),  a  stone  of  immense  size,  that  was 
broken  in  two ;  in  which,  however  we  may  compare 
the  two  physical  facts,  we  see  at  least  a  different 
symbolism. 

We  find,  lastly,  a  number  of  sayings  of  the  Lord 
not  recorded  in  the  canonical  Gospels,  but  which 
are  accepted  by  scholars  aa  not  unht  to  stand  with 
those  formerly  known  tons.  It  is  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  crimes  '  that  one  xhould  have  saddened 
the  spirit  of  his  brother'  (No.  20).  '  Never  be  glad 
but  when  you  have  looked  u(>on  your  brother  im 
charity '  (No.  21).  The  followmg  is  more  difficult : 
'  /  wiil  choose  for  myself  the  well-pleasing  ;  the  weU- 
pleasing  are  those  whom  my  Father  in  heaven  gav* 
me'  (l^o.  22;  from  a  work  of  Eosebius  in  Syriac ; 
the  translation  is  disputed ;  cf.  below,  p.  346*). 
Could  this  come  from  the  same  mouth  which  said, 
'  I  oame  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  '  T 
It  speaks  at  least  of  a  more  Jewish  colouring  in 
this  tradition.  Yet  the  same  Gospel  contained  the 
story  of  the  woman  accused  to  the  Lord  of  manv 
sins,  which,  whether  parallel  to  Jn  8'-"  or  to  Lk 
■js«-«o^  or  a  different  story,  must  have  had  a  lesson 
of  compassion  for  human  infirmity. 

iii.  THEORIES  OF  ORIQIN   AND  CHARACTEB. — 

From  these  extracts,  reminding  him  now  of  one 
of  the  Gospels  of  the  NT  and  now  of  another,  and 
in  some  cases  appearing  to  add  to  what  these 
Gospels  give,  the  reader  will  readily  see  what 
questions  are  here  suggested  to  scholarship.  That 
'  sec.  Hebr.'  was  a  translation  from  Greek  into 
Aramaic,  drawing  its  information  from  the  can- 
onical Gospels,  mostly,  no  doubt,  from  Matthew, 
but  also  from  'Luke,  has  now  ceased  to  be  believed. 
If,  however,  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel-work  in 
Hebrew,  as  Papias  declares  and  as  early  Christen* 
dom  believed,  our  Gospel  may  be  related  to  that 
Apostolic  work.  This  is  held  by  Hilgenfeld, 
Nicholson,  and  Zahn,  in  different  ways.  Hilgen- 
feld, as  the  principal  opponent  of  the  now  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  priority  of  Mark  to  Matthew, 
is  naturally  led  to  claim  tor  '  sec.  Hebr.,'  which 
agreed  on  the  whole  with  Matthew,  but  was  more 
Jewish  and  less  univeraalistio,  a  very  early  and 
independent  position.  He  considers  •  sec.  Hebr.* 
to  be  the  work  of  Matthew  of  which  Papias  speaks, 
and  to  be  the  earliest  Gospel,  from  which  the 
study  of  the  Gospels  must  set  ont  as  its  point  of 
Archimedes.  Nicholson,  in  a  book  full  ol  learn- 
ing and  of  interest,  concludes  that  '  Matthew,' 
not  neoetMarily  the  Apostle,  wrote  both  'sec. 
Hebr.'  and  canonical  Matthew,  the  latter  of 
which  may  have  been  translated  from  Aramaic, 
and  was  probably  first  produced.  This  would  be 
another  instance  in  the  NT  of  an  anthor  who 
wrote  two  versions  of  his  book,  both  of  which  got 
into  circulation.  Zahn  considers  that  Matthew 
wrote,  as  Papias  says,  in  Hebrew,  and  that  '  sec 
Hebr.'  followed  him,  but  was  written  in  a  broader 
and  more  popular  style  (as  some  of  the  fragnientf 
show),  which  caused  the  original  Matthew  to  dis- 
api)ear  before  it.  It  follows  that  on_  points  of 
language  the  non-canonical  Gospel,  bein^  nearer 
Matthew's  original  than  the  canonical,  is  more 
correct,  but  that  its  tradition  is  derived  from 
Matthew,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  secondary.  _ 

The  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  opposed  to  the  views  of 
these  scholars,  and  none  of  them  has  found  fol- 
lowers on  this  subject.  If,  as  is  now  generally 
believed,  the  sources  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
alike  were  Greek ;  and  if  Matthew,  as  appears  to 
many  to  be  capable  of  demonstration,  composed 
his  Gospel  witn  Mark  before  him,  and  another 
work,  also  Greek,  before  him  from  which  Luke 
also  drew,  then  any  Aramaic  work  Matthew  used 
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most  hare  been  snbsidiaiy  to  his  main  sources. 
That  canonical  Matthew  was  originally  composed 
in  Greek,  not  translated,  is  not  now  questioned. 

The  position,  acoordingly,  is  that  we  know  the 
Gospel  tradition  to  have  been  pat  into  Greek  by 
A.D.  70,  when  attempts  were  made  to  construct  out 
of  it  continuous  Gospels  for  the  use  of  Christians. 
These  underwent  vanous  modifications,  the  textual 
critics  assure  us,  after  they  were  written,  and 
tended  to  l>ecome  always  more  dignified,  more 
intelligible  to  men  of  all  lands,  and  to  part  with 
any  features  they  might  have  at  first  of  too  great 
naiveti  and  simplicity.  But  the  tradition,  though 
translated  into  Greelc,  continued  to  exist  in  its 
original  Aramaic ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder 
if  it  was  seen  in  course  of  time  to  be  different  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  tlie  Church,  if  it  re- 
mained more  Jewish,  more  particular,  and  in  many 
instances  more  realistic  and  quaint.  Zahn  ex- 
plains these  features  of  '  sec.  Hebr.'  as  due  to  the 
exuberance  of  a  popular  preacher,  and  therefore 
quite  secondary ;  but  they  may  also  he  explained 
as  signs  of  an  earlier  stage  of  the  tradition  which, 
while  the  Church  outgrew  it,  survived  among  '  the 
Hebrews.' 

The  date  of  the  work  Jerome  translated  cannot 
be  fixed  with  any  precision.  Papias  may  not  have 
known  it,  as  Hugenfeld  thinks,  nor  Ignatius,  as 
Hamack.  Its  anonymity,  its  primitive  character, 
and  the  authority  it  uterwards  enjoyed,  point 
to  a  very  early  origin.  It  may  have  come  into 
existence  about  the  same  time  as  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  in  obedience  to  some  at  least  of  the 
same  motives  as  led  to  their  appearance.* 

LimuiTuaa.— In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  In  the  body 
of  the  kbore  article,  which  are  the  moet  recent  and  important, 
the  student  may  consult,  lor  the  history  of  the  subject,  Leaain^s 
TheoL  ifacMoM,  p.  t6 ;  the  NT  Introductions  of  Eichhom, 
Hutr,  de  Wette,  Reusa,  and  Hilgenleld ;  WeissScker's  Unter- 
suenun^en  Hbtr  die  mxmgttitche  Oachichte ;  Baur's  and  Holtz- 
mann's  works  on  the  Ooepels;  Upaius'  art.  'Apocryphal 
Qospels'  in  Smith's  Diet.  <ff  Chrittim  Biography.  The  subject 
b  discussed  by  Strauss  and  Keim  in  their  works  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  while  the  most  recent  publication  of  this  Idnd,  Oscar 
Holtzmann's  Ltben  Jem  (1901),  treats  'sec  Hebr.'  as  a  co- 
ordinate source  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  agd  weaves  its 
statemenU  into  the  oarratiT*.         ALLAN  MbKZIES. 

AOBAPmL- 

L  Name. 

U.  Certain  Sayings  not  to  Iw  Included. 
UL  Method  and  Results  of  criticism  of  the  Agrapha. 
Iv.  List  of  AKrapha. 

(a)  1-16 :  Agrapha  from  the  NT  or  from  soma  NT 

manuscripts. 
(fl)  16-26 :  from  Oospd  aooordlng  to  the  Hebrew* ; 

£8 :  from  Oospel  according  to  the  Xgyptlani, 
M  S7-SS :  the  Oxyrhynchos  'L^{<a.' 
W  MrM:  from  various  ancient  docmnents,  OatboUc 

and  hereticaL 
(«)  47-48 :  from  the  Uishna. 
I/)  49-66 :  from  eaily  Christian  Writers. 
U)  Agispba  from  veiT  late  sources. 
(a)  Agrapha  from  Mohammedan  sooicea  (1-61X 
Uteimtnre. 

L  Nakb. — The  name  Agrapha  was  first  used  in 
1776  (J.  G.  KSmer,  De  sermonUms  Chritti  iypi<pMs, 
Leipzig)  for  the  Sayings  purporting  to  come  ^m 
JesoB  Christ  but  transmitted  to  us  outside  of  the 
canonical  Gospels.  The  term  was  suggested  by  the 
idea  that  these  Sayings  are  stray  survivals  from  an 
imwritten  tradition,  orally  preserved  and  running 
parallel  with  the  written  Gospels.  It  is  now  re- 
cognized that  this  description  does  not  strictly 
apply  to  man;^  Sayings  which  must  be  included 
in  any  collection  ot  such  material ;  but  the  name 
has  proved  convenient,  and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Resch's  elaborate  monograph  ('Agrapha: 
Anssercanonische  Evangelienf ragmente  in  mSglich- 
Bter  VoUsttindigkeit  znsammengest^t  nnd  unter- 
■ncht,'  in  Texte  und  VnternuMungen,  t.  4,  1889), 
has  passed  into  general  nia. 

*  Ct.,  further,  on  varions  points  dealt  wUh  in  this  arttde,  ttie 
MIowtngart.  *«»ifHt 


iL  Certain  Sayings  not  to  be  nroLUDED.— 
In  a  collection  of  Agrapha  it  is,  however,  neither 
customary  nor  advisable  to  include  all  that  falls 
under  the  definition  jiut  ^ven.  The  long  dis* 
courses  ascribed  to  Jesus  m  such  works  as  the 
Didascalia,  or  to  the  Risen  Christ,  as  in  the  Pittit 
Sophia,*  have  no  claim  to  authenticity,  and  are 
protitably  studied  only  in  their  original  context. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  most  of  the  compara- 
tively few  Sayings  of  Jesus  found  in  the  religions 
romances  known  as  Apocryphal  Gospels,  whether 
Gnostic  or  Catholic,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  Acta, 
as  well  as  of  the  Letter  of  Christ  to  Abg^ 
(Enseb.  HE  L  13).  And  of  some  of  the  Sayings 
now  usually  and  rightly  included  in  the  lists  it 
must  be  said  that  if  their  full  context  were  known 
it  would  probably  at  once  appear  that  they  were  of 
this  same  sort,  and  were  potter  omitted.  Of  a 
difierent  character  ore  the  Sayings  preserved  from 
those  nncanonical  Giospels  wnien  were  designed, 
like  the  canonical  Gospels,  to  embody  Evangelical 
tradition  for  serious  puDlio  or  private  use.  To  this 
class  of  writings  belong  the  Gomel  aaiording  to 
the  Hebrews,  together  with  the  (far  less  valnable) 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Ebionit* 
Go^tel  (mainly  based  upon  the  canonical  Gospels) 
known  to  Epiphanins.  With  these  would  be  placed 
also  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter;  but  the  only 
fragment  of  it  extant  contains  no  Siaying  of  Jesoa 
excepting  a  peculiar  form  of  the  word  from  the 
cross  of  Mk  15",  Mt  27*". 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  is  nearly  all  the 
published  collections  of  Agrapha  a  ooneiderable 
number  of  Sayings  will  be  actuaUy  found  which 
for  various  reasons  have  no  right  to  be  indnded 
as  independent  Agrapha.  (a)  Some  of  these  an 
obviously  mere  parallel  forms  or  expansions  or 
combinaUons  of  Sayings  found  in  the  oaaonioal 
Gospels. 
For  instance— 

Ephr.  Syr.  Testamentum  {0pp.  Ormee,  ed. 
Assemani,  vol.  iL  p.  232),  roO  T^p  dfftlltit 
itScM'cdXov  liKOuim  iv  roTt  0e(act  (jayyvXbtf  ^4* 
o-avras  roii  iairroG  itaSrfmTs'  firiUp  M  rn^ 
(rqade  :  '  For  1  heajd  the  Good  Teacher  fai  this 
divine  Gospels  saying  to  his  disciples,  (3et  yon 
nothing  on  earth.'  Cf.  Mt  6»  10*.  Lk  12". 
With  regard  to  such  casea,  the  raooees  of  altera- 
tion of  some  of  the  Sayings  of  Jeena  to  be  seen 
within  the  Synoptic  Gospds  themselves,  whether 
as  shown  by  the  parallel  forms  in  the  several  Gos- 
pels, or  by  the  variant  readings  of  Greek  MSS 
and  the  renderings  of  early  Versions,  should  he  a 
warning  against  assuming  too  easily  the  presenee 
of  an  indej>endent  Saying.   There  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption m  &Toar  of  accounting  for  half-strange 
Saying  of  Jesus  from  the  nnirersally  cnrrent 
canonical  Gospel  tradition.    But,  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  Saying;  is  to  be  reeaided  as  an 
independent  Agraphon,  mdividual  judflnents  will 
necessarily  vary.    For  other  Sayings  whieh  might 
be  classed  here,  see  below, '  List  of  Agrapha,'  Nba. 
38,49. 

(6)  In  other  cases,  by  a  mere  slip  a  passage  from 
Scripture  lias  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Jesus  by  an 
ancient  writer.   For  instance — 

Didascalia  Apostolorum  Syriaee  (ed.  La- 
garde,  p.  11,  1.  12),  'For  the  Lord  saith. 
Wrath  destroyeth  even  wise  men.'  From 
Pr  15'. — De  aieaioribtts,  iii,  ' Monet  Dominua 
et  dicit :  Nolite  contristare  Spiritum  Sanctum 
qui  in  vobis  est,  et  nolite  exstinguere  lumen 
quod  in  vobis  eSulsit ': '  The  Lord  also  wameth 

*  For  certain  Sayings  found  in  the  Pittit  Sophia,  whioh  hara 
a  somewhat  different  character  from  the  moss  of  that  work,  but 
are  not  included  in  the  List  ot  Agrapha  given  bellow, 
Hamack,  'Uberdas  gnocUscba  Booh  Pisti*4opUa' (TIT viL  ~ 


ct.  p.  141. 
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and  saith,  Grieve  not  tlie  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
in  you,  and  quench  not  the  light  which  has 
slione  in  you.'    From  Epli  4*',  iTh  5". 
(e)  In  anotner  class  of  cases  the  ancient  writer 
never  intended  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
was  onoting  a  Saying  of  Jesns,  but  has  merely 
paraplirased  in  homiletlcal  fashion  Jesns'  thought. 
Thus— 

Hippolytos,  Demonstratio  adv.  JtuUeot,  vii., 
Stt»  \li€i'  ytviidip-iji,  a  wirtp,  6  •'ait  airCir  ■^prinu- 
fUvot:  'Whence  he  says,  Let  their  temple, 
Father,  be  desolate.'  Here  the  context  shows 
that  tlie  apparent  quotation  is  meant  simply  nn 
an  explanatory  paraphrase  of  Ps  69*,  of  which 
the  writer  is  giving  a  connected  exposition. 

PetruB  Siculus,  Hiitoria  Manichaorum,  34 
(ed.  Mai,  Nova  Pair.  Bihl.iy.  2),  fra^c,  ntx 
iiixS)  at,  i,'Ki\o.fit%  rb,  ai,  H  ^urq  aW  vOr  ipov 
t4  «-4r  Kol  Srayti  ''Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong, 
thou  receivedst  thy  reward  in  thy  lifetime; 
take  up  that  which  is  thine  and  go  thy  way.' 
The  context  shows  that  this  is  an  address  to 
certain  specific  errorists,  made  up  by  combining 
Mt  20'"-  with  Lk  16",  and  put  by  the  author 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Judge  at  the  Last  Assize. 
id)  Other  Sayings  have  occasionally  been  included 
tlirough  sheer  mistake  of  some  kind,  as — 

Epist.  Bamaba,  iv.  9,  '  Sicut  dicit  fllins  Dei, 
Reaistamua  omni  iniquitati  et  odio  habeannis 
earn ' :  '  As  the  Son  of  God  says.  Let  ns  resist 
•11  iniquity  and  hold  it  in  hatred.'  Here  the 
Greek  text  (first  published  from  Cod.  tt  in 
1802)  <!it  TpHrti  vImi  BtoO  irrurrw/uw,  <c.r.X., 
makes  it  apparent  that  licut  dieit  JUiu»  Dei  is 
a  textual  corruption  of  tieut  deeetjiliot  Dei. 
(«)  Still  another  class  of  Sayines  to  be  found  in 
the  lists  owe  their  places  only  to  uie  gnett  of  some 
modem  scholar  trying  to  mscover  the  source  of 
•n  ancient  quotation.   Besch,  especially,  has  in  a 
nnmber  of  cases  been  led  by  his  theory  about  the 
origin  of  the  whole  body  of  Agrapha  to  assume 
without  sufficient  ground  that  a  quotation  of  un- 
known origin  is  from  the  words  of  Jesus. 

Kxamples  of  this  will  be  found  in  his  treat- 
ment of  1  Co  2^,  Eph  Bf*,  Ja  4*,  or  such  a  case 
as  the  following : — 

Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  8.  41  (Potter,  340), 
•Srot  ol  rd  Karipria  Karamrurrn  Kal  itrfiir  i^alr- 
evres,  <pTt<rlr  ^>  ypat/y/i :  '  These  are  they  who  ply 
their  looms  and  weave  nothing,  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture' (cf.  Resch,  Agrapha,  p.  226  f.). 

A  more  plausible  suggestion  is  that  Roy  16" 
(Resch,  Agrapha,  p.  310;  Ropes,  iS?^.  Jeeu, 
No.  145)  is  an  Agraphon. 
ilL  Method  and  Results  of  criticism  of 
THE  AORAPHA.  —  The  criticism  of  the  Agrapha 
has  first  to  determine  the  source  or  sources  by 
which,  independently  of  other  sources  known  to 
us,  the  Saying  in  question  has  been  preserved. 
The  Agrapha  were  much  copied  by  ancient  writers 
from  one  another,  and  even  an  imposing  array  of 
attesting  authorities  is  in  most  cases  re«ncible  to 
one.  'This  genealogical  criticism  of  the  sources 
accomplished,  the  next  question  is  whether  the 
earliest  authority  for  the  Saying  is  of  such  date 
and  character  that  he  might  reasonably  have  had 
acoesH  to  trustworthy  extra  -  canonical  tradition. 
For  Papias  or  Justin  Martyr  this  will  be  admitted  ; 
for  a  writer  of  the  4th  cent  it  will  not.  Finally, 
a  third  question  must  be  considered,  Tix.  whether 
the  Saying  is  conceivable  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  in 
yiew  of  what  the  canonical  Gospels  make  known  to 
us  of  His  thought  and  spirit.  On  the  answer  to 
this  question  will  depend  the  ultimate  decision  as 
to  the  probable  genuineness  of  the  Agraphon.  But, 
even  if  a  negative  oonclnaion  is  here  reached,  the 
proof  is  not  complete  until  a  fair  explanation  of  the 
actual  rise  of  the  Agraphon  ham  been  furnished. 


The  criticism  of  the  Agrapha  is  in  most 
more  difficult  and  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
Saying  of  Jesus  contained  in  the  Gospels,  because 
the  history  of  their  preservation  and  early  tians- 
mission  is,  as  a  rule,  utterly  obscure,  and  because 
of  their  isolated  character,  lacking,  as  they  often 
do,  all  context.  The  setting  of  the  canonical  Say- 
ings in  a  great  body  of  material  all  of  the  same 
general  character,  touching  on  the  same  topics,  and 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  same  process,  is  a  factor 
of_  unspeakable  significance  ana  value  in  Gospel 
criticism. 

For  detailed  criticism  of  the  Agrapha  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
Here  only  a  general  summary  can  be  furnished. 

(a)  Of  the  following  list  of  Agrapha,  Noe.  1,  17, 
19,  21,  34,  35,  38,  39,  42,  43,  44,  46,  48,  59,  60  are, 
for  various  reasons,  certainly  not  genuine  Sayings 
of  Jesns. 

{b)  Of  moat  of  the  others  so  positive  a  statement 
cannot  he  made,  but  to  the  present  writer  Noe.  S, 
3,  5,  6,  9,  22,  28,  40,  41,  45,  50,  54,  66,  63,  64,  65, 66 
seem  decidedly  to  lack  the  marks  of  genuineness ; 
while  in  favour  of  Nos.  7,  8,  10. 12,  14,  16, 18,  20, 
23,  28.  27,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  36,  37,  49,  61,  62,  63, 
61,  62  a  better,  though  not  a  conclusive,  case  can 
be  made  out  Some  of  them  may  hare  concealed 
within  them  a  genuine  kemeL 

(e)  Nos.  4,  11,  18,  16,  24,  25,  47,  65,  57, 68  (dutin- 
gnished  by  an  asterisk)  all  seem  with  considerable 
probabili^  to  possess  historical  value.  At  the  head 
in  trustworthmess  stands  No.  13  (Ac  20"),  which 
posMsses  the  same  right  to  be  accepted  as  any 
Saying  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  The  otnen  vary  in 
the  strength  of  their  claim. 

The  fact  that  after  all  Christian  literature  has 
been  thoroughly  searched  there  can  be  found  out- 
side of  the  New  Testament  only  a  bare  handful  of 
Sayings  of  Jesns  which  can  possibly  be  thought  to 
convey  trustworthy  tradition  of  His  words,  is  strik- 
ing and  important  Its  si<jnificance  is  increased 
by  the  comparatively  trifling  intrinaid  mterest 
which  attaches  even  to  these  few  Agrapha.  The 
cause  of  this  state  of  things  seems  to  oe  that  the 
authors  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  gathered 
up  practically  all  that  the  Church  in  general 
possessed  of  traditions  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesns  Christ  Any  tradition  embodied  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  oom- 
paratively  small  circle,  if  to  more  than  one 
person.  Living  tradition  may  have  persisted  for 
a  time  in  Palestine  (possibly  leaving  a  trace  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrewsj,  bnt  it  was 
cut  off  oy  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
withering  of  Jewisli  Christianity.  The  treasures 
that  the  earliest  tradition  had  brought  to  the 
Gentile  Churches  were  collected  and  arranged  in 
our  Synoptic  Gospels ;  and  the  Evangelists  did 
their  work  so  well  that  only  stray  bits  here  and 
tliere,  and  these  of  but  slight  value,  were  left  for 
the  gleaners. 

The  Agrapha  from  Mohammedan  sources  are 
chiefly  of  merely  curious  interest 

iv.  LIST  OF  Agrapha.— 

[Note.— In  the  following  list,  numbers  preceded 
by  R.  refer  to  the  nninl^red  Sayings  in  Ropes, 
Spriiche  Jesu;  numbers  with  Ag.  to  the  'Logia' 
enumerated  in  Resch,  Agrapha  ;  and  with  Apw  to 
the  '  Apokrypha'  given  by  Resch.] 

(a)  1-15.  Agrapha  from  the  NT  or  from  *om« 
NT  manueeripta. — 

1.  (R.  113)  Mt  6"  (TR),  Sn  troO  iirrv  4  /SoiriXtla 
ml  1^  Sivaiut  kqX  i)  S6(a  tit  rote  alurat. 

2.  Mt  17"  (TR),  toSto  Si  t6  yiwot  eix  Uxoptirrai 
tl  /til  iv  Tporcvxv  »eU  nivTflf, 

3.  (R.  114)  Mt  IT"-  ^Arabic  Diatestaron ;  cf. 
Cod.  713*"), '  Simon  said  unto  him.  From  strangers. 
Jesus  said  nnto  him.  Therefore  the  sona  aie  nm 
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Simon  aaith  nnto  him,  Yea.  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Give  thou  also  unto  them  as  if  a  stranger.  And 
lest  it  should  distress  them,  go  thon  to  tlie  sea,  and 
cast  a  hook.' 

•4.  (R.  153)  Mt  20"  (D*  verss),  iiuU  Si  f^rtlr*  ix 
lUKpoB  aiiijo-ai  Kot  ix  /leifocos  fKarror  etfai,  etff€p- 
Xi/trot  Si  Kal  rapaK\it$4*Tet  Stiwvrjviu  fii)  ii'aK\li'e<r$e 
€lt  ToOs  ^{^orrat  rirevt,  n^prort  ipSt^bnpit  9ov 
<ri\$Ti,  KcU  rpovfXtfiSw  i  inrvocXl^u/i  cfrp  vot' 
xiru  x<S>pti,  Kal  KanurxyrOiiaig.  iir  Si  drarirdt  tls 
riv  ifrrora  riror  xai  irfKByi  vai  Ifrruni,  iptt  vw  i 
ietrvoicXi^rwp*  rimyt  In  Ufa,  Kal  t<rreu  vol  tovto 
Xp^i/Mf  :  '  But  ye  seek  from  the  small  to  increane, 
and  ifrom  the  greater  to  be  less.  But  when  ye 
come  in,  even  invitation,  to  a  feast,  sit  not  down 
in  the  distinguished  places,  lest  one  grander  than 
thou  arrive,  and  the  giver  of  the  feast  oome  and 
say  to  thee.  Go  further  down,  and  thou  be  ashamed. 
But  if  thou  sit  down  in  the  meaner  place,  and 
one  meaner  than  thou  arrive,  tiie  giver  of  the 
feast  will  say  to  thee.  Join  [us]  further  up,  and 
that  shall  be  to  thine  advantage.' 

6.  (R.  116)  Mk  V  (TR),  Kol  Tdjta  Svala  iXl  iAur- 
$ii<rerai, 

6.  (R.  IIS)  Mk  le^x  (TR),  cat  ttxtr  airoif 
ToptvBirrts  th  rif  KStr/iar  Awwra  Kiipi(aTt  ri  (£07- 
T^Xtor  xiTg  rg  trUm'  i  wiartiras  cat  jStorrio'ffelt  vuBij- 
vereu,  i  M  iwitHjmt  KtaoKfiB'^eTax.  miiteta  Si  rott 
fumiaaaur  d«aXav0i}7n  raOro,  A>  rji  Sybimrl  fiov  Sat- 
liovia  hcpoKeOtv,  yXiiffvatt  \aMjvovau>,  koI  ir  ran  x'l"^ 
l<)Kit  ifioSvo',  c&v  Sariaiiiir  ri  xlu<ru>  06  jii)  airroit 

M  ipptioTmit  X'H"*  txiSi)ao»ga>  koX  xoXut 

f^ovavr. 

7.  (R  132 ;  Ag.  27)  Lk  8«  (Cod.  D).  rp  aArg  i,iUf»f. 
0<aaiiter6t  rata  ipya^iitnor  ira^/Siry  (trey  oAt^' 
Mpwrt,  tl  itir  eiSat  rl  vouU,  /uucdptot  tV  tl  Si  fiii 
otSat,  ^tKardparot  Kal  npapdnis  tt  roO  ri/tw :  '  On 
the  same  day,  seeing  one  working  on  the  Sab- 
bath, he  said  to  him,  Man,  if  thou  knowest  what 
thou  doest,  blessed  art  thon ;  but  if  thon  knowest 
not,  thon  art  acooTBed  and  m  tnuugreaaor  of  the 
Law.' 

8.  (R.  136)  Lk  9«-  (TR),  m)  Ortw'  o6k  cUart  otbv 
ryeinarSt  ime  i/iett'  i  yip  vl&t  raO  ifBpiinrov  o6k  Ij^jBi 
^uX&t  irSpiSnrur  ivokiaai  dXXd  auaiu. 

9.  Lk  11"  (Gre^.  Nyss.  de  Orat.  Dom.  iil.  p.  738), 
i\$iTu  rS  dy toy  rycuftd  rov  i^f  4m3>  koX  KaOapiffdrv^/uit : 
'  Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  oome  upon  us  and  cleanse  us.' 

10.  (R.  137)  Lk  23X  (TR),  tSi  'Ir/viOt  Dityt-  rdrtp, 
iifies  adrmi'  od  ydp  olScun  r<  rotoiVi. 

•11.  (R  146;  Resoh,  p.  341)  Jn  7"-8"  (TR), 
Pericope  Adult  era. 

12.  (R  138)  Ac  1*  1I>*,  luinit  lUr  ipiwrurtp  SSan, 
ifu't  Si  ir  TPtOitan  fiarTi^SijatrBa  iylif  06  /irri  roXX&f 
TaCras  linipat. 

*13.  (R  141 ;  Ag.  12)  Ac  20>*,  foninoreittr  rt  rOr 
\6yii>y  ToS  Kvplov  'lii<roO  trri  airit  tbrar'  iuucipii»  ioTiP 
/taXXor  StS6yai  1)  Xai^fiiyeir. 

14.  (R  139)  1  Co  11»"-,  TOVTO  TToieiTe  ets  tJ)»  </»V 
irdiiiiri<TW.  ri^o  Toinr*  6<rd*is  iiy  ■wirr[rt  els  r^f  i/tiiy 
dfifuniira'. 

•15.  (R.  164)  1  Th  4"-",  toOto  yip  ipitf  X^yojiw 
ir  \iyi/  KvpUw,  In  i)iuX%  ol  {'Arret  <A  TepiXeir^/tevix  tit 
riir  Tapouvlar  rou  xvplov  06  fdj  ^dva/up  roAt  KOiU'q- 
6irTaf  Sn  avrin  i  xiptm  ir  KtXtieimn,  ir  ^urg 
dpxayyiXov  koX  ir  ffdXxtyyi  fleoO,  (coro/SiJo-eroi  djr' 
oipavoO,  Kal  ol  rtKpci  ir  Xpttrr^  dvcumjo'orrat  xpSrror, 
Irrira  i]HtU  ol  ^drrtt  ol  rtpiXeiripteroi  d/ia  aim  airroU 
iiprrayifabiuOa  ir  ve^Aeut  tit  dxdyrriaw  roO  Kvplm  tit 
dipa.    ml  oOrwt  vdrrtirt  oAr  Kvpl<p  iaiiuSa. 

(b)  16-25.  From  Ootpet  according  to  the  Be- 
ftreiM.— 20.  From  Ooipel  according  to  the  Sgyp- 
tiam, 

16.  (R  134  ;  Ap.  11)  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  iL  9. 
45  (Potter,  453),  {  xdr  r$  xaO'  'Eppalovt  tvayye\Up,  i 
tav/idaas  $ojiCKti(rti,  yiyparrai,  koX  S  pagCKticat  dra- 
•aiVe-ot;  T.  14.  90  (Potter,  704),  (rw  ydp  roiirott 


iKciva  Sivaraf  ov  xoArerai  6  {rirwr  lui  dr  tBpji,  eipur 
Si  8aiijii)0iiireTat,  SapiprjBtls  Si  paaCKtiati,  paviXeivat 
Si  ixavaxaiaerai :  '  For  those  words  have  the  sanM 
meaning  with  these  others.  He  that  seeketh  shall 
not  stop  until  he  find,  and  when  lie  hath  found  hi 
shall  wonder,  and  when  he  hath  wondered  he  shall 
reign,  and  when  he  hath  reigned  he  shall  rest.' 

17.  (R.  93  ;  Ap.  14)  Origen,  in  Joann.  torn.  ii.  6 
(cf.  in  Jerem.  horn.  xv.  4),  iiv  Si  rpoatrral  nt  t4 
Ka6'  'EfSpalovs  tiayyOnor,  Ma  airrbt  6  aorr^p  iprierw 
ipn  (\api  ne  fi'^nip  fiov  ri  dyior  rrtOpa  ir  luf  Tur 
r/Kxuv  /lov  Kal  dir^reyKi  /it  elt  rS  Spot  rS  /liya  Qafiiip : 
'  And  if  any  one  goes  to  the  Gospel  accordmg  to  tlie 
Hebrews,  there  the  Saviour  himself  saith  :  Just 
now  my  mother  the  Holy  Smrit  took  me  by  one 
of  my  hairs  and  carried  me  on  to  the  great  moun- 
tain Tabor.' 

18.  (R  150 ;  Ap.  17)  Origen,  tn  Matt.  torn.  xv. 
14  {vetus  interpretatio),  '  Scriptum  est  in  evan- 
gelio  quodam,  quod  dicitur  secundum  Hebraios,  si 
tamen  placet  alicui  suscipere  illud  non  ad  auctori- 
tatem  sed  ad  manifestationem  propositae  quces- 
tionis :  Dixit,  inquit,  ad  eum  alter  divitum : 
Magister,  quid  bonum  faciens  vivam  ?  Dixit  ei : 
Homo,  le^es  et  prophetas  fao.  Resjpondit  ad  eum : 
Feci.  Dixit  ei :  Vade,  vende  omnia  qns  possides 
et  divide  pauperibus  et  veni,  sequere  me.  Ccepit 
autem  dives  scnlpere  caput  suum  et  non  placnit  ei. 
Et  dixit  ad  eum  Dominus :  Quomodo  dicis,  legem 
feci  et  prophetas,  quoniam  scriptum  est  in  lege, 
Dili^es  proximnm  tuum  sicut  te  ipsum ;  et  ecce 
multi  fratres  tui,  filii  Abrahse,  amicti  sunt  Btercore 
morientes  prte  fame,  et  domus  tua  plena  est  multis 
bonis,  et  non  egreditur  omnino  aliquid  ex  ea  ad 
eoB.  Et  conversns  dixit  Simoni  discipnlo  suo 
sedenti  apud  se  :  Simon,  fili  Joannse,  facilius  est 
camelum  mtrare  per  foramen  acus  quam  divitem 
in  regnum  coclonim ' :  '  It  is  written  in  a  certain 
GospS,  the  so-called  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  if  any  one  likes  to  take  it  up  not  as 
having  any  authority  but  to  shed  light  on  tlie 
matter  in  nand:  The  other,  it  says,  of  the  rich 
men  said  unto  him,  Mastor,  by  doin^  what  good 
thing  shall  I  have  life  ?  He  said  to  him,  Man,  do 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  answered  unto 
him,  I  have.  He  said  to  him.  Go,  sell  all  that 
thou  hast,  and  distribute  to  the  poor,  and  come, 
follow  me.  But  the  rich  man  began  to  scratch 
his  head,  and  it  pleased  him  not.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him.  How  sayest  thou,  I  have  done  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  since  it  is  written  in  the 
law.  Thou  snalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ; 
and  behold,  manv  brethren  of  thine,  sons  of 
Abraham,  are  clad  in  filth,  dying  of  hunger,  and 
thy  house  is  full  of  good  things,  and  nothing  at  all 
goes  out  from  it  to  tnem.  And  he  turned  and  said 
to  Simon  his  disciple,  who  was  sitting  by  him : 
Simon,  son  of  John,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
enter  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  tlian  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

19.  (R.  95 ;  Ap.  18)  Eusebius,  Theophania,  xxii., 
ri  lit  illtdt  ^Kor  'BfipaiKoU  x<ipo*r^/>o'i>'  tiayyiXxor  rj)r 
dntXV  06  Kard  rou  ixoKpiyfiarrot  irijytr,  dXXi  icard 
roO  drdrot  ifiiKirot'  rpttt  ydp  SoUKout  wepaext,  rSr  fUr 
Karaipaybrra  T^r  Hvap^iv  roC  Strrirov  /urd  xoppwr  xal 
aiXip'plSur,  tSt  Si  roXXairXando'avra  Tijr  ipya<riar,  rim 
Si  KaTaxpirfiarra  ri  rdXavToi>'  ctra  rbr  /tir  dToStxdrjyai, 
Tbr  Si  lU/utiOijvai  iibvor,  Tbr  Si  cvyxXtMB^rai  Sea/ua- 
■niplif :  '  The  Gospel  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  Hebrew  characters  gave  the  threat  as  made  not 
against  him  who  hid  [nis  talent],  but  against  him 
who  lived  riotously  ;  tor  [the  parable]  tmd  of  three 
servants,  one  who  devoured  his  lord's  substance 
with  harlots  and  flute-girlsj  one  who  gained  profit 
many  fold,  and  one  who  hid  his  talent ;  ana  how 
in  the  issue  one  was  accepted,  one  merely  blamed, 
and  one  shut  up  in  prison.' 

SO.  (R  151 ;  Ap.  216)  Eusebina,  Theophania  Syr 
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(ed.  8.  Lee),  iv.  12,  pp.  233-34,  235,  -  -  \ 

•^SOU?   ^OJOI   I71  .|,- 1  <^  ■  [^^  I  lOl] 

]  1  Vl ■  n>  ...1^')  .  I  \  ;  '[The  cause,  there- 
fore, of  the  divisions  of  the  soul,  that  comes  to  pass 
in  houses,  he  himself  taught,-as  we  have  found  in 
a  place  in  the  Gospel  existing  among  the  Hebrews 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  it  is  said],  I  will 
select  to  myself  the  good,  those  good  ones  whom 
tny  Father  m  heaven  nas  given  me.' 

21.  (R.  98a ;  Ap.  30)  Jerome,  adv.  Pelag.  iii.  2, 
'  Et  in  eodem  volumine  {sc.  evangelio  iuxta  He- 
bra;os) :  Si  peccaverit,  inquit,  frater  tuus  in  verbo 
et  satis  tibi  fecerit,  septies  in  die  suscipe  eum. 
Dixit  illi  Simon  discipulus  eius :  Septies  in  die  ? 
Respondit  Dominus  et  dixit  ei :  Etiam  ego  dico 
tibi,  usque  septuagies  septies ;  etenini  in  prophetis 
qnoque,  postquam  nncti  sunt  spiritu  aancto,  in- 
ventus est  sermo  peccati ' :  '  And  in  the  same 
volume  it  says,  If  thy  brother  sin  in  word  and 
give  thee  satisfaction,  receive  him  seven  times  in 
the  day.  Simon,  his  disciple,  said  to  him.  Seven 
times  in  the  day  T  The  Lord  answered  and  said  to 
him.  Yea,  I  say  nnto  thee,  until  seventy  times 
seven ;  for  with  the  prophets  also,  after  Uiey  were 
anointed  with  the  HoFy  Spirit,  there  was  found 
sinful  speech.' 

See  also  Scholion  in  Cod.  566°",  Mt  18>>  rh 
'lovSaXxbr  fx'i  /lerii  ri  ipSoin]KomdKis  irri'  xal  yhp 
iv  r«<!  rpo^ratt  /wrd  rA  XP"^?""'  oi>Toit  ir  rvei/iari 
aylif  tipUrKero  hi  airrdit  "Kiyot  i^iapTlat. 

22.  (R.  106 ;  Ap.  60)  Jerome,  de  Viris  Blvstri- 
but,  iL,  '  Evangelinm  qnoqne  quod  appellatur 
secundum  HebrceoB  et  »  me  nnper  in  Gtscum 
Latinumque  aermonem  translatum  est,  quo  et 
Origenes  s»pe  ntitur,  poet  resurrectionem  Sal- 
vatoria  refert:  Dominna  antem  cum  dedisset  sin- 
donem  aervo  aacerdotia  ivit  ad  lacobum  et  apparuit 
ei.  Inraverat  enim  laoobna  ae  non  comesturum 
panem  ab  ilia  hora  qua  biberat  calicem  Domini, 
donee  videret  enm  reaurgentem  a  dormientiboa. 

'  Bnraaaqaepost  panlnium :  Afferte,  ait  Dominus, 
menaam  et  panem.  Statimque  additur:  Tulit 
panem  et  benedixit  ao  fregit  et  dedit  lacobo  luato 
et  dixit  ei :  Frater  mi,  oomede  panem  tuum,  quia 
resurrexit  Alias  hominia  a  dormientibus.' 

•Also  the  ao- called  Goepel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  recently  translated  \y  me 
into  Greek  and  Latin,  which  Origen,  too,  often 
uses,  relates  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour : 
But  when  the  Lord  had  given  the  linen  cloth  to 
the  priest's  servant,  he  went  to  Jamea  and  ap- 
peared to  him.  For  Jamea  had  taken  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  that  hour  in 
which  he  had  dmnk  the  onp  of  the  Lord,  until  he 
should  see  him  rising  from  them  that  deep. 

'  And  again,  a  little  further  on :  Bring  me,  saith 
the  Lord,  a  table  and  bread.  And  there  follows 
immediately:  He  took  the  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  brake,  and  gave  to  Jamea  the  Just,  and 
aaid  to  him.  My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  inasmuch 
as  the  Son  of  Han  hath  riaen  from  them  tliat 
sleep.' 

23.  (R.  133 ;  Ap.  2)  Jerome,  adn.  Pelag.  iii.  2, 
'  In  evangelio  iuxta  Hebrseos  .  .  .  narrat  his- 
toiia :  Ecce  mater  Domini  et  fratres  eius  dicebant 
ei :  loannes  Baptista  baptizat  in  remissionem  pec- 
catorum;  eamusetbaptizemur  abeo.  Dixit  autem 
eis' :  Quid  peccavi,  nt  vadam  et  baptizer  ab  eo  ? 
nisi  forte  hoc  ipsnm,  quod  dixi,  ignorantia  est ' : 
'  In  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  ...  is 
the  following  story:  Behold,  the  Lord's  mother 
and  his  brethren  were  saying  to  him :  John  the 
Baptist  baptizes  nnto  the  remission  of  sins ;  let  us 
»>  and  be  baptized  by  him.  But  he  said  unto  them : 
What  sin  have  I  done,  that  I  should  go  and  be 


Imptized  by  him !  unless  perchance  this  very 
thing  whicn  I  have  said  is  an  ignorance  [>.«. 
sin].*^ 

*24.  (R.  147 ;  Ap.  7)  Jerome,  in  Ezech.  18',  'In 
evangelio  quod  iuxta  Hebraeos  Nazaiwi  legere 
consueverunt  inter  maxima  ponitur  crimina,  qai 
fratris  sui  spiritum  contristaverit' :  '  In  the  Gospel 
which  the  Nazarenes  are  accustomed  to  read,  that 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  put  among  the 
greatest  crimes,  he  who  shall  hare  grievea  the 
spirit  of  his  brother.' 

*25.  (R.  148  i  Ap.  8)  Jerome,  in  Ephet.  B^;  'In 
Hebraico  quoqne  evangelio  legimus  Dominum  ad 
discipulos  loquentem :  Et  nnmquam,  inquit,  leeti 
sitis,  nisi  quum  fratrem  vestrum  videritis  in  cari- 
tate ' :  'In  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  too,  we  read  of  the 
Lord  sayinc;  to  the  disciples.  And  never,  said  he, 
rejoice,  except  when  you  have  looked  upon  your 
brother  in  love.' 

26.  (R.  135 ;  Ag.  30,  Ap.  16)  2  Clem.  Bom. 
xii.  2,  iir€p<imi$tU  yiip  airit  i  xApiOt  ixb  ripot,  wire 
4{«  airov  ii  /So^iXcia,  etref  triw  larcu  rd  dio  ty,  koX  rt 
l(u  oit  ri  fau,  koI  ri  ipo-er  lurii  rrit  6ii\tUit,  oOti 
ipatv  o0re  BfiKv :  '  For  the  Lord  himself,  having 
been  asked  by  some  one  when  his  kingdom  should 
come,  said.  When  the  two  ahall  be  one,  and  the 
outer  aa  the  inner,  and  the  male  with  the  female, 
neither  male  nor  female.' 

Clemens  Alexandrinus :  (1)  Strom.  ilL  0.  45 
(Potter,  532) ;  cf.  iiL_9.  64  (Potter,  540),  and  Exc. 
ex  Theodoto,  §  67,  ZaXti/ij;  i  icipm  rimdaroiU^, 
lUjifi  Trirt  ffdrarot  Urxiftt,  ovx  &t  xaxoO  toC  filov  6rm 
Kal  Krlatut  wani/SLt,  fittxpit  ir,  ctrcv,  b/uU  al 
yvroMcet  rUcrm :  '  When  Suome  aaked  how  long 
death  ahonid  have  power,  the  Lord  (not  meaning 
that  life  is  evil  and  the  creation  bad)  aaid,  Aa  long 
as  yon  women  bear.' 

(2)  Strom.  iiL  9.  63  (Potter,  539  f.),  ol  M  im- 
TcuxffSfurm  arrfarn  rov  Beou  Sii.  -rijt  ti^iiov  iyKparelas 
xixtiya  ri,  vpit  ZaXii/M)i>  elp^/iin,  iSv  wfiirrepor 
tiurfyT$riiuf  0^percu  Si,  ot/uu,  ir  T<f  car'  AlymrHoot 
*iayytXlif.  ^>aal  yip  tri  airit  tbter  d  tmigt'  IfMwi 
KaraXvaaj.  rd  tpya  r^t  BrjKtiat,  BriKtUu  lih  rQt  tri- 
Bv/iXat,  tpya  Si  yirvriaai  rat  ipSopir :  '  And  those 
who  oppose  the  creation  of  God  through  shameful 
abstinence  alleee  also  those  words  spoken  to 
Salome  whereof  we  made  mention  above.  And 
they  are  contained,  I  think,  in  the  Goepel  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptians.  For  they  aay  that  the 
Saviour  himself  said,  I  came  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  female, — the  female  being  lust,  and  the 
works  birth  and  corruption.' 

(3)  Strom,  iii.  9.  66  (Potter,  641),  rL  Si  abxl  (oi 
i^tfl  rur  Tpit  XaKiini)P  tlpnipitrm  iri^povaiM  tl 

xixra  /iSXKof  rj  rip  rard  iH)y  iXifituur  tvayyeXuc^ 
artux-fiaiurrtt  Karirt;  ^aiitr^t  yif  airff*  coX^t  oir 
ivolTtaa  /lij  rficovva,  in  oi  St6mn  ytritrttn  wapa- 
\a/ipayotiiyrit,  d/uiperai  Xiyar  0  K^ptn'  rSffOF  ^yt 
PoTiriiy,  Si  xiKpUut  (xovray  nil  ipiyot :  '  And  why 
do  not  they  who  walk  any  way  rather  than  by 
the  gospel  rule  of  truth  adduce  the  rest  alao  of 
the  words  spoken  to  Salome!  For  when  ahe 
aaid.  Therefore  hare  I  done  well  in  that  I  have 
not  brought  forth,  aa  if  it  were  not  fitting  to 
accept  motherhood,  the  Lord  replies,  aaying.  Eat 
every  herb,  bat  that  which  hath  bittwneaa  eat 
not.*^ 

(4)  «rom.  iii  13.  92  (Potter,  653),  «i4  roOri  to. 
«  Kaff-o-torit  rivdayoninit  r^s  Xakiinijs,  wirt 
yyujBijffeTeu  {lege  ytp^fferai)  Td  Ttpi  Sr  ilptro, 

o  KiipiOt'  Sray  ri  rijs  aUrxvyv^  fpSu/ta  warfyrrirt  rat  Snr 
ytyrirai  ri.  S60  tP,  koI  tS  ipptr  lurk  BiiKeUa,  oSrt 
ippiy  ovTt  0Tj\v:  'Therefore  Cassian  aaya:  When 
Salome  inquired  when  those  things  shotud  be  con- 
cerning which  she  asked,  the  Lord  said.  When  ya 
trample  on  the  garment  of  shame,  and  when  tna 
tM'o  shall  be  one,  and  the  male  with  the  female^ 
neither  male  nor  female.' 
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(c)  27-33.  The  Oxyrhynchut '  Logia.'— 
[Loffion  1,  Kal  rirt  SiajSX^^eti  iKpaXeTr  ri  Kiptpot  ri 
ir  r(p  itpSoKiif  rov  dSeX^C  aov,  is  part  of  Lk  6'^]. 

27.  Logion  2,  X#yei'I>;<ro5r  ^A*  /tij  mtartiaTfrt  rir 
Kiaiim  oi  nil  ttfrfrt  T^r  ^arCKtUa  rov  0eov'  <rai  Mr  ^4) 
caSparlffifrt  rb  aip^aror  o6k  t^e<r6t  rir  waHpa : 
'  Jesus  saith,  Except  ]re  fast  to  the  world,  ye  sliall 
in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  except 
ye  make  the  sabbath  a  real  sabbath,  ye  shall  not 
see  the  Father.' 

28.  Logion  3,  X^c  'Ii^o-ovf  ^^Jn^v  i»  fUaif  rov 
K6anov,  (ol  A>  fopKl  &<t>6rir  avroit,  xal  tipow  irima 
luSvOTat  Kol  etS^pa  eipor  Siif/irra  ir  a^ois,  KoX  vovei 
4  ^"X^  TO<J  vtott  Twr  ivdpiiruv,  Sn  TV^\ol  tUra 
rg  KopSlf  aM3[i']  <cal  o£  ^\4[irov<riy] :  '  Jesus  saith, 
I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  the  flesh 
was  I  seen  of  them,  and  I  found  all  men  drunken, 
and  none  found  I  athirst  among  them,  and  my 
soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men,  because  they 
are  bund  in  their  heart,  and  see  not.' 

29.  Logion  4  .  .  .  [rj^v  m-urxtlo'  :  ' . .  .  poverty.' 

30.  Logion  5,  [X^yjt i  ['IijffoSr  8x]ow  tir  S)aiy  [§,  oi/k] 
c[{rb>  dJ^ecM,  xeX  [SJprov  ([rs]  iarar  ftinos,  \\iyyui  iyii  tlpx 
IUt'  atiloS]'  fye»^]or  rir  \l0or  xaxti  ei^ms  /it,  <rxUroy 
ri  (liXov  Kiyi)  tKti  ttfU :  '  Jesns  saith.  Wherever  there 
are  two,  they  are  not  without  God  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  one  alone,  I  say,  I  am  with  him.  Raise 
the  stone  and  there  shalt  thon  find  me ;  cleave  the 
wood  and  there  am  I.' 

31.  Logion  8,  X^et  'Ii7<roS;-  oiiK  tirra>  Sticrit  rpo- 
0ijrij»  Tj  rarplSi  oi>t[o]C  oiSi  Iwrpbt  voiti  Beparelas 
tit  Toit  yiwiisKovrat  oMr  :  '  Jesus  saith,  A  prophet 
is  not  acceptable  in  his  own  country,  neither  doth 
a  physician  work  cures  upon  them  that  know  him.' 

32.  Logion  7,  Mym  'IriaoOr  rSKit  olKoSo/ni/Uyn  ir 
Axpor  [Jfjjpovf  infrtiKoO  Kol  irnipiyiUpri  oOre  wtMetv 
Svrarai  oOrc  Kpiifijijfat :  '  Jesus  saith,  A  city  built 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  bill  and  stablished,  can 
neither  fall  nor  be  hid. 

33.  Logion  8,  Xiyti  'Ijjo-oCr  <l«oi><it  [e]i$  t4  tr  iSrrlor 
<rov,  ri  .  .  . :  '  Jesus  saith,  Then  bearest  with  one 
ear  .  .  .' 

{d)  34  -  46.  From  variotu  ancient  documents. 
Catholic  and  heretical. — 

34  (R.  96 ;  Ap.  21e)  Clem.  Alez.  Strom.  vL  6.  48 
(Potter,  764),  abrUa  tf  ry  Utrpm  Kifpiyium  i  Kipi6s 
^rjffi  Tpit  Toit  fiafirfritt  luri  r))r  iMiarafW  i(t\t(iiiiiy 
ipias  SiiStKa  iiaBrfria  KpUas  dffovt  ifun) — ots  i  xipiot 
ilBiKr/fftii — Kol  drmrrMovt  rurrods  Irfit^iftfO!  fbai, 
xiiaran  Art  rir  KtaiLOf  tiayyfXUraiTBai  rodt  arard  riip 
tlKOviUnpr  irOpiinrous  ywiivKeiy  Srt  tit  diit  iariy,  Sia 
rfft  [rov  ■jyMTOv]  vlartut  inijt  dijXoCiTai  r&  lUKkoym, 
ticm  ol  iKoiaamt  icaX  rirrtiviwTtt  <ra8Ci(ru>,  ol  Si  fiij 
Turrtiaamt  iKodaarrtt  paf/rvflitvna,  oix  (xorrtt 
airoKoylaji  ehrtty  oix  IjKodtmiur :  '  Straightway,  in 
the  Pleaching  of  Peter,  after  the  reenrrection  the 
Lord  says  to  the  disciples,  I  chose  yon  twelve  dis- 
ciples, having  Judgea  you  worthy  of  me  (tliose 
wliura  the  Lord  wished),  and  having  accounted  you 
to  be  faithfnl  apostles,  sending  yon  into  the  world 
to  preach,  that  the  men  on  the  earth  shonld  know 
that  God  is  one ;  and  through  faith  in  me  to  show 
what  is  to  be,  in  order  that  they  who  hear  and 
oelicve  may  be  saved ;  but  those  who  believe  not, 
having  heard,  may  bear  witness,  having  no  excuse 
for  saying.  We  did  not  hear.' 

35.  (R.  106  ;  Ap.  51)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5. 
43  (Potter,  762),  SUl  toM  ^nfrw  6  Jlh-pot  tlptjKiyai 
riy  Kiptm  rot;  droffr^Xoit*  jdv  itiy  oSy  rtt  SeX^VTj  rov 
'I<rpaii\  lUTWo^at  Iki  ToO  iyifiaT6t  nov  rtrrtiuy  irl 
t6v  8t6v,  i(t>t$^<>rrai  airr^  eU  iLitaprlcn.  /ucrd  iibScKa 
tni  iifXdtrt  tit  riy  xdciioy  pe^  Tit  efTj*  oi!«  iiKoiaafuy  : 
'  Therefore  Peter  says  that  the  Lord  said  to  the 
apostleSj  If  then  any  one  of  Israel  wislies  to  repent 
and  believe  througli  mv  name  on  God,  his  sins 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  After  twelve  years  go  forth 
into  the  world,  lest  any  one  say  We  did  not  hear.' 


36.  (R.  130;  Ag.  15)  Apostolic  Church  -  Order, 
xxvi.  (Uilgenfeld,  NT  extra  Canonem*,  iv.  p. 
1 18),  vpofktyt  y&p  4/ur>  l^ft  tSlSavKtr,  In  li  iurSerit 
Sii  rov  Urxvpov  truff^vtrat :  '  For  he  said  to  ns 
before,  when  he  was  teaching,  That  which  is  weak 
sli.ill  be  saved  through  that  which  is  strong.' 

37.  (R.  131  !  Ag.  26)  Didascalia  Syr.  £  8  (ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  14),  X^ti  yip  ^  ypmprl)-  ir^p  iSSKi/un 
irtlpaarot :  '  For  the  Scripture  saith,  A  man  is  un- 
approved if  he  be  untempted.' 

TertuUian,  de  Bapt.  xx.,  '  Vigilate  et  orate, 
inquit,  ne  incidatis  in  tentationem.  Et  ideo  credo 
tentati  sunt,  quoniam  obdormiemnt,  nt  appre- 
hensum  Dominum  destituerint,  et  qui  oum  eo 
perstiterit  et  gladio  sit  usus,  ter  etiam  negaverit. 
Nam  et  prsecesserat  dictum  :  Nemineni  intentatam 
regna  ecelestia  consecuturum ' ;  '  Watch  and  pray, 
he  saith,  that  ye  entor  not  into  temptation.  And 
so  I  think  they  were  tempted,  because  they  fell 
asleep,  so  that  they  failed  the  Lord  after  his 
arrest ;  and  he  who  continued  with  him  and  used 
the  sword  even  denied  him  three  times.  For  the 
sayin<;  had  also  preceded,  that  no  one  untempt^ 
should  attain  to  tne  heavenly  realms.' 

38.  (R.  101  ;  Ap.  45)  ffom.  Clem.  iiL  53,  fn  juj^ 
fkeyty'  iy<J>  tl/u  wepl  oS  iioriur^t  xpotipiffrtvffty  tbriSir' 
xp<xlylinp>  iyepti  ipuii  n/ptot  i  Beit  iifiQy  ray  iStX^r 
i/iQy  Currtp  xaX  ipi4-  airov  itoitrt  xard  xirra.  St  liy  tt 
fiil  ixoiaji  rov  xpo^y/fnv  iKtlrau,  ixoOaytirai :  '  More- 
over,  he  said ;  I  am  he  concerning  whom  Moses 
prophesied,  saying,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  our 
Gml  raise  up  for  you  from  your  brethren  like  unto 
me ;  hear  him  in  all  things ;  and  whoeTer  shaD 
not  hear  that  prophet,  shall  die.' 

39.  (R.  86;  Ag.  11)  Bom.  Clem.  x.  3,  9(o0  roO 
riy  oipawiy  KrUrayrot  xal  riiy  yijy  col  Tdvra  ir  o^roti 
xtxoiriKirot,  lit  iXriSiis  ttprrfKey  i)iiip  rpMfr^Trit :  '  God 
having  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  made 
all  things  therein,  as  the  true  Prophet  hath  told  ns.' 

40.  (R.  7 ;  Ag.  13)  ffom.  Clem.  xiL  29,  4  r^ 
dXrjBtlat  xpo^riirilt  tifn)'  rd  dvo^d  iKBtar  Sti,  luucipiM 
Si,  4/11^1,  Si'  oS  tpxtnu'  i/uUwt  Kol  rd  miicd  drdYCi) 
ixetty,  o6al  Si  St'  oi  fpxtrat :  '  The  Prophet  of  truth 
said,  Good  things  must  oome,  but  blessed,  saith 
he,  is  he  through  whom  they  come ;  in  Uka 
manner.  It  must  needs  be  also  that  evils  oome, 
but  woe  to  him  through  whom  they  come.' 

41.  (R.  89  ;  Ag.  22)  Const.  Apost.  viii.  12,  Sriut 
yip  &y  i<r$ijp-t  riy  iprw  rovror  xoi  r6  xor^pior  r«Or» 
xb>iiTt,  riy  Binaroy  riw  i/tAr  KorayyiXXtrt  ixpu  Ac 
fX8u  :  '  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  aaoarink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  my  death  until  I  oome.' 

42.  _(R.  52;  Ajp.  21a)  Epiphan.  ffter.  xxx.  13, 
ir  T<J)  -yovr  iro^  al>rott  tiayytXUf  card  Har0atbi> 
iyoiutioiUyif,  oix  SXif  Si  xXiiptirriTip,  dXXd  ytyoBtviUrif 
KaX  iiKpvrripiaapiinf  CSPfiaXKiy  Si  roSfro  KoXoiinc) 
ifupiptrai  Irn  iyirtrd  nt  iyiip  ir^tan  'IifO'oOt,  teal 
airis  iht  irwy  Tpi&KOVTa,  4t  litXtiaro  iutlLt.  cat  iX6i>r 
tit  Ka<t>apvaoi>ii  tUrijXBtw  tit  r^r  obiar  'Zl/uu'ot  roO 
ixucXtfiivTos  lUrpov,  kdX  drotfat  ri  rriiia  oirtB  tXxi' 
xaptpxil^tyos  xapi  rijr  Xlpaniy  Tipeptdiot  i(tXt(dniir 
'luiyyiiy  ircU  'Idiru/Sor,  vlodt  Ze/3e5aiov,  col  Sl/utya  koX 
'ArSpicw  Kal  ^iCXtxror  xal  BapSciKoiuSm  *al  Qm/tStr 
Kol  'UKUpoy  riy  roO  'AX0alov  col^  OaSSaur  col 
Sliuwa  riy  Zr]Xmip>  col  'Iovj<u>  riy  'lo^Ko/Mi&rqr  xoi 
vi  rir  Martfaioi'  KaBt^Spityoy  ixl  roO  reXwylov  iK^Ktffa, 
Kal  ■iKoXo6$ri(rdt  /lOt.  iiias  oiy  poiXoiuu  ebat  StKotio 
diro<rriiXovj  tit  napripioy  rov  'I<r/>ai)X :  '  In  their 
Gospel,  called  "according  to  Matthew,"  though 
not  fully  complete,  but  falsified  and  mutilated 
(and  they  call  it  "  the  Hebrew  "),  is  contained  the 
following :  There  came  a  certain  man,  by  name 
Jesus,  and  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  who 
chose  ns.  And  when  he  had  come  to  Capernaum 
he  came  into  the  house  of  Simon,  snrnamed  Peter, 
nnd  he  opened  his  mouth  and  said,  As  I  passed 
by  the  laKe  of  Tiberias  I  chose  John  and  James, 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Simon  and  Andrew  ami 
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<Philip  and  Bartholomew  and  Thomas  and  James 
the  son  of  Alphtuiis  and>  Thaddeus  and  Simon 
the  Zealot,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  and  I  called  thee 
Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and 
thou  didst  follow  me.  You  therefore  I  wisli  to  be 
twelve  apostles  for  a  witness  to  IsraeL' 

43.  (R.  92;  Ap.  6)  Epiphan.  Hmr.  xxx.  16,  lii 
t6  Top'  ainoii  (ic,  roit  'K[iion>aion)  eiJoyyAjor  koXoi/- 
lurov  vtpiix'^i  in  ^\$or  JcaraXwrot  ris  Surlat,  koI  liur 
liil  Toiariabt  t»0  iita>,  ai  xauaerax  d^'  iiiur  i)  ifrrh  : 
*  As  their  [the  Ebionites']  so-called  Gospel  runs : 
I  came  to  destrojr  the  sacrifices,  and  except  ye 
cease  from  sacrifioing,  wrath  shall  not  cease  from 
you.' 

44.  (R.  94 ;  Ap.  16)  Hippolytna,  PhUosoph.  v.  7, 
irepl  j}s  Siappi^Siiii  ir  t$  card  Quiiay  hriypaxpoiUrtf 
t6ayye\l(f  rapaSiSdati  [te.  o{  Noturo^roi]  \ihfOPTes 
oOtwj"  ifii  i  ^itrQii  tbpifyrti  ir  ratiiott  dri  irwv  eirri' 
ixti  yip  ir  ru  TtfvafWKaiStKin^  uturt  Kpvp6iitret 
<lxwtpoOiun  :  '  Concemme  which  in  the  Gospel  in- 
scribed "  according  to  Thomas "  they  [the  Naas- 
senes]  have  exprewly  a  tradition  as  follows :  He 
that  seeketh  me  shall  find  me  in  children  from 
seven  vears  old  onwards,  for  there  I  am  manifested, 
thongn  hidden  in  the  fourteenth  age.' 

46.  Acta  Thomie,  vL  (M.  R.  James,  Apocrypha 
Aneedota,  Second  Series),  vtrm  yip  iStSixBruur 
rapi  ToO  vtn^pot  Xiyorrot'  i  \vrpo6iunn  iivxit  ixh 
TUP  tlSiiXitr,  oVrot  lorot  /Uyas  ir  rj  flariXelfi  jmv  : 
'  For  thus  were  we  tanght  by  the  SaTiour,  who 
said,  Whoso  redeemeth  sonla  from  idda,  he  shall 
be  great  in  my  kingdom.' 

46.  (R.  100;  Ap.  44)  Acta  PhUippi,  xxxiv. 
(Tisch.  Acta  cmo$t.  (g>ocr.),  ttwtr  ydp  im  i  m^^ot* 
iir  liii  roiijmfrt  i/i&r  ri  gim  *ts  rd  bm  cat  rd  iptmpi 
fit  ri  Se^ii,  at  n^i  tlvMrfrt  tit  r))v  PanKtltw  fiou :  '  For 
the  Lord  said  to  me.  Except  ye  make  the  lower 
into  the  npper  and  the  left  into  the  ri^^  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  my  kingdom.' 

(e)  47-48.  Agraphafrom  the  Mishna. — 
*47.  (R.  162)  Aboda  Zara  166, 17a,  '  The  Rabbis 
have  the  following  tradition :  When  Rabbi  Eliezer 
was  once  imprisoned  for  heresy  {miwuth,  i.e.  inclina- 
tion to  the  forbidden  Chrisuan  religion),  he  was 
brought  before  the  ^Roman)  conrt  to  be  judged. 
The  judge  said  to  him.  Does  such  a  mature  man 
as  thou  oocuDy  himself  with  sneh  vain  things? 
Eliezer  repliea.  The  J ndge  is  jnst  to  me.  The  judge 
thought  tnat  Eliexer  was  speaking  of  him :  in  fact 
he  r^erred  to  his  Father  in  heaven.  Then  the 
judge  said.  Because  I  am  held  by  thee  to  be  just, 
thou  art  acquitted.  When  Eliezer  came  home, 
his  disciples  came  to  comfort  him,  but  he  would 
accept  no  comfort.  Then  R.  'A^ba  said  to  him. 
Permit  me  to  say  to  thee  something  of  that  which 
thou  hast  taught  me.  He  answored.  Say  on. 
Then  R.  'Akiha  said.  Perhaps  thou  hast  at  some 
time  heard  a  heresy  which  pleased  thee,  because 
of  which  thou  wast  now  about  to  be  imprisoned  for 
heresy.  Eliezer  replied,  'Akiba,  thou  remindest 
me.  I  was  once  walking  in  the  upper  street  of 
Sepphoris:  there  I  met  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  of  ITazareth,  named  Jacob  of  Kephar  Se- 
khanya,  who  said  to  me.  In  your  law  it  reads : 
Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  an  harlot  into  the 
house  of  thy  God  (Dt  23») ;  is  it  lawful  that  from 
such  gifts  one  should  have  a  draught-house  built 
for  the  high  raiest?  I  knew  not  what  to  answer 
him  to  this.  Then  he  said  to  me.  Thus  taught  me 
Jesus  of  Nazareth :  Of  the  hire  of  an  harlot  hath 
she  gathered  them,  and  to  the  hire  of  an  harlot 
shall  they  return  (Mic  V) ;  from  filth  it  came,  to 
the  place  of  filth  shall  it  go.  This  explanation 
pleasied  me,  and  therefore  have  I  been  arrested  for 
heresy,  because  I  have  tranwressed  the  word  of 
Scripture  :  Remove  thy  way  far  from  her  (Pr  6"), 
•.«.  from  hereagr.' 


48.  (R.  117)  Sh(^bath  116a.  b,  •  Imma  Shalom, 
the  wife  of  R.  Eliezer  and  sistor  of  Rabbau  Gamv 
liel  (II.),  had  a  philosopher  as  a  neighbour,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  never  accepting  a  bribe.  They 
wished  to  make  him  ridiculous.  So  Imma  brought 
him  a  golden  lampstand,  came  before  him,  and 
said,  I  wish  to  be  given  my  share  of  the  family 
estate.  The  philosopher  answered  them.  Then 
have  thy  share.  But  Gamaliel  said  to  him.  We 
have  the  law :  Where  there  is  a  son,  the  daughter 
shall  not  inherit.  The  j>hilosopher  said.  Since 
the  day  when  yon  were  driven  from  your  country, 
the  law  of  Moses  has  been  done  away,  and  the 
Gospel  has  been  given,  in  which  it  reads :  Son  and 
daughter  shall  inherit  together.  The  next  day 
Gamaliel  brought  to  the  philosopher  a  Libyan  ass. 
Then  the  philosopher  said  to  them,  I  have  looked 
at  the  end  of  the  Gospel ;  for  it  says :  I,  the  Gospel, 
am  not  come  to  do  away  with  the  law  of  Moses, 
but  I  am  come  to  add  to  the  law  of  Moses.  It 
stands  written  in  the  law  of  Moses :  Where  there 
is  a  son,  the  daughter  shall  not  inherit.  Then 
Imma  said  to  him.  May  your  light  shine  like  the 
lampstand  I  But  Rabban  Gamaliel  said.  The  ass 
is  come,  and  has  overturned  the  lampstand.' 

(/)  40-  66.  Agrapha  *rom  early  Chrittkm 
Writers.— 

49.  (R.  2 ;  Ag.  2)  Clem.  Rom.  xiii.  1  f.,  MWra 
lu/unifUroi  tut  \6yur  roS  tvpiov  'Iqirou,  aOt  i\6\rffftr 
liSiaKur  truUtiar  koI  /uucpoSviiiar'  tOrat  yip  ttwtr' 

{Kt&n,  Xra  i\tri6ijTf 

d^ierc,  Ira  i^Oi  i/iu'' 

in  TOuSrt,  oOtw  rMjfiifieTai  i/ur' 

in  SlSart,  offrwt  SodiiatTiu  viur' 

in  Kpfrrrt,  otrus  Kpi6-/i<raT6f 

in  x/w/areiJecrfle,  oCrus  xi"l^'>'^^'riu  ipi^' 
iHrpitp  lutrptirt,  ir  airip  purrptfiifrtTai  ipSr, 
'  Most  of  all  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  which  he  spake,  teaching  forbearance  and 
long-snfiering ;  for  thus  he  spuce :  Have  mercy, 
that  ye  may  receive  mercy ;  forgive,  that  it  may 
be  forgiven  to  you.  As  ye  do,  so  shall  it  be  done 
to  you.  As  ye  give,  so  snail  it  be  given  unto  you. 
As  ye  judge,  so  shall  ye  be  judg^  As  ye  snow 
kinaness,  so  shall  kinoness  be  showed  unto  yoo. 
With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  meaanied 
withal  to  yon.' 

60.  (R.  67 :  Ap.  28)  2  Clem.  Rom.  ir.  6,  tik 
ToOro,  rovra  i/iur  ttpaaabPTWi,  ehrtr  i  Kipun'  Or  lin 
liet'  i/iov  manfYfUroi  ir  ri}  ciXr^i  /uv  xal  fti)  ronjrt  ris 
irroKit  iu>v,  diro/3aXu  ipuit  KoX  tpd  i/ur'  irdyrre  d«' 
e/ioO,  oiK  olta  i/uis  vbBer  ieri,  ipyiToi  iro/dat :  '  For 
this  cause,  if  ye  do  these  things,  the  Lord  said. 
Though  ye  be  gathered  together  with  me  in  my 
bosom,  and  do  not  my  commandments,  I  will  cast 
you  away,  and  will  say  unto  you.  Depart  from 
me,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity.' 

61.  (R.  149 ;  Ap.  10)  2  Clem.  Rom.  t.  2-4,  \iyn 
yip  i  Kipios'  (ntrSe  in  iprla  ir  indrif  'SiiKor.  ivo*pt$tls 
Si  i  TLtrpos  air^  Xfyet'  Or  oUr  SMrrap^uvtr  at  Mkm 
rd  iprla ;  itvtr  i  'Iijrovt  ry  Hirpif  pdi  ^opttffSuvar  rd 
iprla  Toit  \6Kovt  furi  ri  iroSareb'  aird'  koX  i/uU  nil 
^Peiff0e  ToAt  iroKTirrorTas  iipat  koX  nifiir  i/ilr  tvra- 
/livout  Totnr,  dXXd  ^ptiaOt  rir  ^Mrd  ri  irodar€ir  ipms 
txovTa  e(owlar  jf'WX?*  viiimTos,  roD  fiaXeir  tit 
yiervar  Tvp6s :  '  For  the  Lord  saith.  Ye  shall  be  as 
lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  But  Peter  answer- 
ing said  unto  him.  What,  then,  if  the  wolves  should 
tear  the  Uunbs!  Jesus  said  unto  Petor,  Let  not 
the  Iwibs  fear  the  wolves  aftor  they  are  dead; 
and  ye  also,  fear  ye  not  them  that  kill  yon  and  are 
not  able  to  do  anything  to  yon  ;  but  fear  him  that, 
aftor  ye  are  dead,  hath  power  over  soul  and  bo^y, 
to  cast  them  into  the  Gehenna  of  fire.' 

62.  (R.  6;  Ag.  7)  2  Clem.  Rom.  viii.  6,  \iym 
yip  i  Kipioi  ir  rip  tiayyt\Uf  tt  ri  fuKpir  ote  trtp^an. 
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ri  lUya  rlt  viur  Silxrti ;  \4yu  yi^f  ^/uV  tn  i  wurrit  ir 
iXaxivTif  Kal  it  toXX j>  rurit  imr :  '  For  the  Lord 
saitli  in  the  Gospel,  If  ye  kept  not  that  which  is 
little,  who  shaU  give  unto  you  that  which  is  great  ? 
For  I  sajr  onto  yon  that  he  who  is  faithful  in  the 
least,  is  faithful  also  in  mnch.' 

63.  (R.  110;  Ap.  95)  Irenseas,  t.  S3.  8f.,  'Quem- 
adniudum  presbyteri  meminerunt,  qai  loannem 
disciimlnm  Domini  videront,  audisse  se  ab  eo, 
quemadmodnm  de  temporibna  ilUs  docebat  Domi- 
nus  et  dioebat:  Vement  dies  in  quibos  vine» 
nascentnr  singnls  decern  millia  palmitom  haben- 
tes,  et  in  nno  palmite  dena  milha  brachiomm,  et 
in  uno  Tero  palmite  {lege  braobio)  dena  millia 
flagellomm,  et  in  nnoquoque  flagello  dena  millia 
botmom,  et  in  nnoqnoqne  botro  dena  millia  aci- 
noram,  et  nnnmquodque  aoinam  ezpreesum  dabit 
vigintiqninqne  metre tas  vioL  Et  cum  eonim 
anprehenderit  aliqnis  Banotomm  botrom,  alius 
clamabit :  Botrus  ego  melior  sum,  me  anme,  per 
me  Dominum  benedio.  Similiter  et  granum  tritici 
decern  millia  spicamm  generaturum,  et  unamquam- 
que  spioam  habituram  decem  millia  granorum,  et 
unumqnodqne  granum  quinque  bilibres  similse 
clane  mnnan :  et  reliqua  autem  poma  et  semina  et 
herbam  secundum  congruentiam  lis  consequentem : 
et  omnia  animalia  iis  cibis  ntentia,  qnes  a  terra 
accipinntnr,  pacifica  et  consentanea  invicem  fieri, 
subiecta  hominibus  cum  omni  sabiectione.  Haec 
autem  et  Papias,  loannis  auditor,  Polycarpi  autem 
t'ontubemalis,  retus  homo,  per  scripturam  testi- 
monium perhibet  in  ^narto  libromm  snomm  :  sunt 
enim  illi  quinqne  libn  oonscriptL 

*  Et  adieoit  dioena :  H«ec  autem  credibilia  sunt 
credentibus.  Et  Inda,  inqnit,  proditore  non 
credente  et  interrogante :  Quomodo  ergo  tales 
genitnrse  a  Domino  perficienturt  dizisse  Domi- 
num :  Videbunt  qui  renient  in  ilia.' 

'As  the  eldwn,  who  saw  John  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  relate  that  they  had  heard  from  him 
bow  the  Lord  nsed  to  teach  concerning  those  times, 
and  to  say  t  The  days  will  come,  in  which  vines 
shall  grow,  each  having  ten  thousand  shoots,  and 
on  one  shoot  ten  thousand  branches,  and  on  one 
branch  again  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  on  each  twig 
ten  thousand  clusters,  and  in  each  cluster  ten 
thousand  napes,  and  each  grape  when  pressed 
sliall  yield  five-and-twenty  measures  of  wine.  And 
when  any  of  the  saints  shall  have  taken  hold  of 
one  of  their  clusters,  another  shall  cry,  I  am  a 
better  cluster ;  take  me,  bless  the  Lord  tnrough  me. 
Likewise,  also,  that  a  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce 
ten  thousand  heads,  and  every  head  shall  have 
ten  thousand  grains,  and  every  grain  ten  pounds 
of  fine  flour,  bright  and  clean ;  and  the  other  fruits, 
seeds,  and  the  grass  shall  produce  in  similar  pro- 
portions ;  and  all  the  animals,  using  these  fniits 
which  are  products  of  the  soil,  shall  become  in 
their  turn  peaceable  and  harmonioos,  obedient  to 
man  in  all  snbjection.  These  things  Papias,  who 
was  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp, 
an  ancient  worthv,  witnesseth  in  writing  m  the 
fourth  of  his  books,  ba  there  are  five  books  com- 
posed by  him. 

*  And  he  added,  saying.  But  these  things  are 
credible  to  them  that  believe.  And  when  Judas 
the  traitor  did  not  believe,  and  asked,  How  sliall 
such  growths  be  accomplished  by  the  Lord  ?  he 
relates  that  the  Lord  said.  They  shall  see,  who 
shall  come  to  these  (times).' 

HippolytuB,  Comm.  in  Danielem,  lib.  iv.  (ed. 
Bratke,  p.  44),  roO  oOv  xvplou  Siiffovnivov  toU  naSriTois 
wepl  Tfjt  /ucXXminft  rdr  iylar  paatXtlas  tit  ttri  lySo^ot 
Kal  BavfiaaHi,  KararKaq/tlt  i  'loiSat  ixl  nit  Xeyo/iirois 
l<t>T)'  KoX  rlt  Ufa  t<l>mu  t^Sto.  ;  A  ti  xifnot  dpr]-  raiTra 
tforriu  o(  Sim  yvd/ufM :  '  So  when  the  Lord  t-old 
the  disciples  about  the  coming  kingdom  of  the 
wints,  how  it  was  glorious  and  marvellous,  Judas, 


amazed  at  what  was  spoken,  said.  And  who  then 
shall  see  these  things?  And  the  Lord  replied. 
These  things  shall  they  see  who  become  wortny.' 

64.  (R.  88;  Ag.  21)  .Justin  Martyr,  Vial,  xxxv., 
tlxe  ydp'  roXXol  i\eii<royTcu  irl  rtf  ipiiuirl  luv,  f^uOtf 
erSeSvilhoi  S/pfMTa  xpo^rur,  fffu9a>  ti  eln  Mkm 
ipwayef  Koi"  horriu  ayUriMTO.  kvX  aipiaai  :  'For  he 
said,  Many  shall  come  in  my  name,  dad  without 
in  sheepskins,  but  within  they  are  ravening 
wolves ;  and.  There  shall  be  schisms  and  heresies/ 
Cf.  Didcucalia  Syr,  vi.  5  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  99,  1.  9). 

•55.  (R.  142 ;  Ag.  39)  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  xIviL, 
tii  Kal  6  iiiiirepot  Kipun  'Ii;<rovt  Xpitrit  elrtr'  ir  ctt  &f 
ifiat  (caToXd/Su,  h  To&rott  «ol  kjhwu  ;  '  Wherefore  also 
our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  said,  In  whatsoever  things  I 
apprehend  you,  in  tliose  I  shall  judge  you.' 

56.  (li.  91 J  Ag.  51)  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  L  16, 
tire  Si  otrm'  wk  ijKdof  K>Maai  SiKoUxn,  iuiOC  iiMfiru- 
\oin  tit  turirmar'  64\a  ydp  i  variip  i  oipdnoi  tipi 
Herivoiaf  rov  d/<a/>ruXoO  4  T^f  K^Xcurtr  oArov :  '  And 
he  said  this,  I  <-ame  not  to  call  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance  ;  for  the  heavenly  Father 
desireth  the  sinner's  repentance  rather  than  his 
punishment.' 

*67.  (R.  143;  Ag.  41)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L 
24.  158  (Potter,  416),  oiTtuTBe  yip,  i/n/ffl,  ri.  luySkt, 
Kal  rd  lUKpi,  bfur  vpiMrrtBiittTai. 

Origen,  de  Orcit.  iL,  t6  /tir  t  <«'  aZrerr*  rd  luydXa, 
Kal  ri  lUKpi  iyir  wpoartOlirenu,  koI'  airetre  ri,  irov. 
firia,  K<U  Til,  Myna  i/ur  irpoareHiaeTai :  '  That  which 
IS  needful :  Ask  for  the  great  things,  and  the  small 
shall  be  added  to  yon  ;  and.  Ask  for  the  heavenly 
things,  and  the  earthly  shall  be  added  to  you.' 

*58.  (R.  144 ;  Ag.  43)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  28. 
177  (Potter,  425),  tU6iTm  ipa  col  4  tf^^y  rocoiW-ovt 
•wht  ^/ids  SiaXtKriKodt  oOrwt  iBfXouva  ynivBai,  rapai- 
rei*  ylreffSe  Si  S6kiiim  rpairef tnu,  ri,  /tir  iroSoKiiii- 
forrei,  ri  Si  Kokiy  (cor^orr«» ;  '  Rightly,  therefore, 
the  Scripture  also,  in  its  desire  to  make  us  such 
dialecticians,  exhorts  ns,  Be  approved  money- 
changers, disapproving  some  things,  but  holding 
fast  that  which  is  goo£' 

Cf.  Orig.  in  Joh.  tom.  xix.  {njpoirrM'  A>roXV 
'Iir^oO  XiyovftM'  SSkiijm  Tpawt{Trat  ylrtvSt) ;  Apelles 
ap.  Epiphan.  Hter.  xliv.  2 ;  Didasealia  Syr.  iL  36 
(ed.  Lagarde,  p.  42) ;  Piitii  Sophia,  p.  353  [Lat. 
p.  220] ;  Horn.  Clem.  iL  61. 

69.  (R.  87 ;  Ag.  17)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  10.  64 
(Potter,  684),  X^t  yb.p  6  rp<xj)i^f  rapafioKiir  Kvplou 
rlt  rvfyrti  el  /lii  <ro^>  cat  inirHinufr  KoX  ifj/awdr  rSr 
Kipiar  alrroO ;  irl  dXLym  itrrl  raDra  X'^fiV^n^  oi  yi,p 
^dovHv,  4"I<^li  irap^yyeiXn'  6  Kiptn  ff  rvt  tia^ftXlif' 
liwrHipiov  ifiir  i/iol  kbI  rots  viott  roS  cXkov  /mw  :  '  For  the 
Prophet  saith.  Who  shall  know  the  parable  of  the 
Lord  except  the  wise  and  understanding  and  that 
loveth  his  Lord?  It  belongeth  to  a  few  only  to 
receive  these  things.  For  not  gm^^gly,  be 
saith,  did  the  Lord  declare  in  a  certain  Gospel,  My 
mystery  is  for  me  and  for  the  sons  of  my  house.' 

60.  (R.  107 ;  Ap.  53)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  iiL  16. 
97  (Potter,  565),  TdXty  i  Kipidt  ^n/nf  t  yiiiua  /lii 
iKpaXKH-u  Kal  6  /d^  ydtuu  /t^  ya/ulTV  i  card  wp6- 
Btatr  tifovxlat  SiuiKirfqirat  piii  yijinf*  iiyaiim  Siaiuptm : 
'Again  the  Lord  saith.  Let  him  that  is  married 
not  put  away,  and  let  him  that  is  unmarried  marry 
not:  let  him  that  with  purpose  of  celibaey  hatn 
promised  not  to  marry  remain  unmarried.' 

61.  (R.  129 ;  Ag.  8)  Clem.  Alex.  Exeerpta  ex 
Theodoto,  ii.  (Potter,  967),  3i4  roDn  \iytt  i  aurfip- 
rd^ov  ail  xal  ij  ^I'xii  vov:  'Therefore  Uie  Saviour 
saith,  Be  saved,  tliou  and  thy  soul.' 

62.  (R.  128 ;  Ag.  6}  Origen,  ifoni.  in  leremiam, 
XX.  3,  '  Legi  alicubi  quasi  Salvatore  dicente,  et 
qiticro  sive  quis  personam  figuravit  Salvatoris, 
8ive  in  memoriam  adduxit,  an  verum  sit  hoc  quod 
dictum  est.  Ait  autem  ipse  Salvator :  Qui  iuxta 
me  est,  iuxta  ignem  est ;  qui  longe  est  a  me,  longe 
est  a  regno ' :  'I  have  read  somewhere  what  pur 
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ports  to  be  an  utterance  of  the  Savioiir,  and  I 
query  (equally  if  some  one  put  it  into  the  month  of 
the  Saviour,  or  if  some  one  remembered  it)  whether 
that  is  true  ^hich  is  said.  But  the  Saviour  himself 
saith,  He  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire ;  he  who 
is  far  from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom.' 

63.  (R.  90 ;  Ag.  36ft)  de  tnontibus  Sina  et  Sion, 
xiiL,  '  Ipso  («c.  DoDiiuo)  nos  instruente  et  ruonente 
in  epistula  Jobannis  discipuli  sni  ad  popnlum  :  Ita 
me  in  vpbis  videte,  quomodo  quis  vestrum  se  videt 
in  aquam  ant  in  epecolum ' :  'He  himself  instruct- 
ing and  warning  us  in  the  Epistle  of  John  his 
disciple  to  the  people :  Ye  see  me  in  yourselves, 
as  one  of  you  sees  himself  in  water  or  mirror.' 

64.  (R.  8S  ;  Ag.  3)  Epiphan.  Hcer.  Ixzz.  fi,  d^iot 
yip  i  Iffyirtp  roS  nurSoO  a&roS'  nal'  ipxtrip  Ttf  ipya{o- 
fUvtf  ii  Tfo^  atrm) ;  '  For  the  labourer  is  worthj 
of  his  hire ;  and.  Sufficient  for  the  labourer  is  bis 
maintenance.' 

65.  (R.  125)  Augustine,  Contra  advertarium  Uffit 
et  prophetarum,  iL  4.  14,  '  Sed  apostolis,  inquit, 
Dominus  noeter  interrogantibus  de  Iud«eorum 
prophetis  quid  sentiri  deberet,  qui  de  adventn  eius 
aliquid  ceoinisse  in  pmteritum  putabautur,  com- 
motns  talia  eos  etiam  nunc  sentire,  respondit : 
Dimisistis  vivum  qui  ante  vos  est  et  de  mortuis 
fabulaminL  Quid  minun  (quandoquidem  hoc  testi- 
monium de  scripturis  nescio  qnibus  apocryphis 
protulit)  si  de  prophetis  Dei  talia  confinxerunt 
lueretici,  qui  easdera  litteras  non  accipiunt?' 
'  But  (he  says)  when  the  apostles  asked  our  Lord 
what  ought  to  be  thought  about  the  prophets  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  Mlieved  formerly  to  have 
prophesied  his  coming,  he,  angry  that  they  even 
now  had  such  thoughts,  answerea.  You  have  sent 
away  the  living  who  is  before  j'ou,  and  prate  about 
dead  men.  What  wonder,  seeing  he  has  brought 
out  this  quotation  from  some  apocryphal  scrip- 
tures, if  heretics  who  do  not  accept  the  same 
writings,  have  invented  rach  things  about  the 
prophets  of  God  T ' 

66.  (R.  97  ;  Ap.  24)  Ephr.  Byr.  Evang.  eonc. 
expo*,  ted.  M6siiiger,  p.  903),  'Quod  antem  tur- 
batus  est  consonat  cum  eo,  quod  dixit :  Qnamdin 
vobiscum  ero  et  vobiscum  loquar?  et  alio  loco: 
Tjedet  me  de  generatione  ista.  Probaverunt  lue, 
ait,  decies,  hi  autem  vicies  et  decies  decies  ' :  '  Now 
that  he  was  distressed  agrees  with  what  he  said, 
How  long  shall  I  be  witli  yon  and  speak  with  you  ! 
and  in  another  place,  I  am  weary  of  this  genera- 
tion. They  proved  me,  he  said,  ten  times,  but 
these  twenty  times  and  ten  times  ten  times.' 

iff)  For  examples  of  unauthentic  Agrapha  from 
very  late  sources,  see  Ropes,  Spriiche  Jem,  pp.  Ill, 
116,  120,  121. 

(h)  Agrapha  from  Mohammedan  tource*.  — The 
following  48  Agrapha  from  Mohammedan  sources 
were  published  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth  in  the 
Expository  Timet,  Nov.,  Dec  1893,  Jan.  1894,  pp. 
69,  107,  177  f. 

1.  Castalani,  Commuttary  oi»  Bukhari,  L  163, 
'  Jesus  asked  Gabriel  when  the  hour  (t.e.  the  d^ 
of  judgment)  was  to  come  ?  Gabriel  answered.  He 
whom  thou  askest  knows  no  better  than  he  who 
asks.' 

2.  JaVut's  Geographical  Lexicon,  L  1,  'Jesus 
said.  The  world  is  a  place  of  transition,  full  of 
examples ;  be  pilgrims  therein,  and  take  warning 
by  the  traces  of  those  that  have  gone  before.' 

3.  Baidawi,  Commentary  on  Me  ^oran,  p.  71, 
ed.  Constantinop.,  '  Jesus  said.  Be  in  the  midst, 
yet  walk  on  one  side.' 

4.  Zamakhshari,  Commentary  on  the  J^oran,  p. 
986,  '  In  the  sermons  of  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  it  is 
written.  Beware  how  ye  sit  with  sinners.' 

fi.  El-Mtutatrttf,  etc,  i  p.  20,  'Jesus  said,  I  I 


have  treated  the  leprous  and  the  blind,  and  have 
cured  tliem ;  but  when  I  have  treated  the  fool,  I 
have  failed  to  cure  him.' 

6.  El-Hadaik  El-Wardiyyah,  L  p.  27,  'God  n- 
vealed  unto  Jesus,  Command  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  enter  not  my  house  save  with  pure 
hearts,  and  humble  eyes,  and  clean  hands ;  for  I 
will  not  answer  any  one  of  them  against  whom 
any  has  a  complaint.' 

The  following  are  from  El-Ghazzali,  Revival  of 
the  Bdigious  Science*: — 

7.  L  8,  'Jesus  said,  Whoeo  knows  and  does  and 
teaches,  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  oi 
heaven.' 

8.  i.  26,  'Jesus  stud.  Trees  are  many,  yet  not  all 
of  them  bear  fruit ;  and  fruits  are  many,  yet  not 
all  of  them  are  tit  for  food  ;  and  sciences  are  many, 
but  not  all  of  them  are  profitable.' 

9.  i.  30,  'Jesus  said,  Commitnot  wisdom  to  those 
who  are  not  meet  for  it,  lest  ye  harm  it ;  and  with- 
hold it  not  from  them  that  are  meet  for  it,  lest  ye 
harm  them.  Be  like  a  gentle  physician,  who  puts 
the  remedy  on  the  diseased  spot.'  According  to 
another  version  :  '  Whoao  commits  wisdom  to  them 
that  are  not  meet  for  it,  is  a  fool ;  and  whoso  with- 
holds it  from  them  that  are  meet  for  it,  is  an  evil- 
doer. Wisdom  has  rights,  and  rightful  owners; 
and  give  each  his  due.' 

10.  i.  49,  '  Jesus  said,  Evil  disciples  are  like  a 
rock  that  has  fallen  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook ;  it 
does  not  drink  the  water,  neither  does  it  let  the 
water  flow  to  the  fields.  And  they  are  like  the 
conduit  of  a  latrina  which  is  plastered  outside,  and 
foul  inside ;  or  like  graves,  the  outside  of  which  ia 
decorated,  while  within  are  dead  men's  bones.' 

U.  i.  50,  'Jesus  said.  How  can  he  be  a  disciple 
who,  when  his  journey  is  unto  the  next  world, 
makes  for  the  tilings  of  this  ^vorld  t  How  can  he 
be  a  disciple  who  seeks  for  words  in  order  to  com- 
municate oy  them,  not  to  act  according  to  them  T ' 

12.  L  52,  '  God  said  unto  Jesus,  Exhort  thyself, 
and  if  thou  hast  profited  by  the  exhortation,  then 
exhort  others ;  otherwise  be  ashamed  before  me.' 

13.  i.  177,  'Jesus  said,  If  a  man  send  away  a 
beggar  empty  from  his  house,  the  angels  will  not 
visit  that  house  for  seven  nights.' 

14.  i.  247,  Prayer  of  Jesus—'  O  God,  I  am  this 
morning  unable  to  ward  otf  what  I  would  not,  or 
to  obtain  what  I  would.  The  power  is  in  another|i 
hands.  I  am  bound  by  my  works,  and  there  is 
none  so  poor  that  is  poorer  than  I.  O  God,  make 
not  mine  enemy  to  rejoice  over  me,  nor  my  friend 
to  grieve  over  me  ;  make  not  my  trouble  to  be  in 
the  matter  of  my  faith ;  make  not  the  world  my 
chief  care  ;  and  give  not  the  power  over  me  to  him 
who  will  not  pity  me.' 

15.  ii.  119,  '  God  revealed  to  Jesus,  Though  thon 
sliouldst  worship  wiUi  the  devotion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  hadst  not 
love  in  God  and  hate  in  God,  it  would  avail  thee 
nothing.' 

16.  ii.  119,  'Jesus  said.  Make  youiselves  bo- 
loved  of  God  by  hating  the  evil-doers.  Bring 
yourselves  nearer  to  God  by  removing  far  frwi 
them  ;  and  seek  God's  favour  by  their  displeasure. 
They  said,  O  Spirit  of  God,  then  with  whom  shall 
we  converse?  Tlien  He  said,  Converse  with  those 
whose  presence  will  remind  you  of  God,  whose 
words  will  increase  your  worlra,  and  whose  works 
will  make  yon  desire  the  next  world.* 

17.  iL  134,  'Jesus  said  to  the  apostles.  How 
would  you  do  if  you  saw  your  brother  sleeping, 
and  the  wind  had  lifted  up  his  garment!  They 
said.  We  should  cover  him  up.  _  He  said.  Nay, 
ye  would  uncover  him.  They  said,  God  forbid  I 
Who  would  do  this  ?  He  said.  One  of  you  who 
hears  a  word  concerning  his  brother,  and  adds  to 
it,  and  relates  it  with  additiona.' 
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18.  iL  164,  'They  say  that  there  vas  no  form 
of  address  Jesns  loved  better  to  hear  than  "  Poor 


19.  iL  168,  'When  Jesna  waa  asked.  How  art 

then  this  morning?  he  would  answer.  Unable  to 
forestall  what  I  hope,  or  to  put  off  what  I  fear, 
bound  by  my  works,  with  all  my  good  in  another's 
band.    There  is  no  poor  man  poorer  than  L' 

20.  iii.  25,  'Satan,  the  accursed,  appMxed  to 
Jesus,  and  said  unto  him,  Say,  there  is  no  God 
but  God.  He  said.  It  is  a  true  saying,  but  I 
will  not  say  it  at  thy  invitation.' 

21.  iiL  '  When  Jesus  was  bom,  the  demons 
came  to  Satan,  and  said,  The  idols  have  been 
overturned.  He  said.  This  is  a  mere  accident  that 
has  occurred ;  keep  still.   Then  he  flew  till  he  had 

§one  over  both  hemispheres,  and  found  nothing, 
kfter  that  he  found  Jesns  the  son  of  Mary  already 
bom,  with  the  angels  surrounding  him.  He  re- 
turned to  the  demons,  and  said,  A  pronhet  was 
bom  yesterday ;  no  woman  ever  conceived  or  bare 
a  child  without  my  presence  save  this  one.  Hope 
not,  therefore,  that  the  idols  will  be  worshipped 
after  this  night,  so  attack  mankind  through  haste 
and  thoughuessnesa.' 

22.  iii.  28,  'Jesus  lay  down  one  day  with  his 
head  upon  a  stone.  Satan,  passing  by,  said,  O 
Jesus,  thou  art  fond  of  this  world.  So  he  took 
the  stone  and  cast  it  from  under  his  he«d,  saying. 
This  be  thine  together  with  the  world.' 

23.  iii.  62,  'Jesns  was  asked.  Who  tanght  thee? 
He  answered,  No  one  tanght  me.  I  saw  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  fool  was  a  shame,  and  I  avoided 
it.' 

24.  iii.  52,  *  Jesns  said,  Blessed  is  he  who  aban- 
dons a  present  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  promised 
(reward)  which  is  absent  and  unseen.' 

25.  iii.  65,  'Jesus  said,  O  company  of  apostles, 
make  hungry  your  livers,  and  bare  tout  bodies ; 
perhaps  then  your  hearts  may  see  Goo.' 

26.  lii.  67,  'It  ia  related  how  Jesus  remained 
sixty  days  addressing  his  Lord,  without  eating. 
Then  the  thought  of  bread  came  into  his  mind, 
and  his  communion  was  interrupted,  and  he  saw 
a  loaf  set  before  him.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
wept  over  the  loss  of  his  communion,  when  he  be- 
held an  old  man  close  to  him.  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
God  bless  thee,  thou  saint  of  God  I  Pray  to  God 
for  me,  for  I  was  in  an  ecstasy  when  the  thought 
of  bread  entered  my  mind,  and  the  ecstasy  was 
interrupted.  The  old  man  said,  O  God,  it  thou 
kuowest  that  the  thought  of  bread  came  into  my 
mind  since  I  knew  thee,  then  forgive  me  not. 
Nay,  when  it  was  before  me,  I  would  eat  it  with- 
out thought  or  reflexion.' 

27.  iii.  81, '  Jesus  said.  Beware  of  glances ;  for 
they  plant  passion  in  the  heart,  and  that  is  a 
snlfacient  temptation.' 

28.  iiL  87,  '  Jesus  was  asked  by  some  men  to 
guide  them  to  some  course  whereby  they  might 
enter  Paradise.  He  said.  Speak  not  at  alL 
They  said.  We  cannot  do  this.  He  said.  Then 
only  sa^  what  is  good.' 

29.  iu.  87,  '  Jesus  said.  Devotion  is  of  ten  parts. 
Nine  of  them  consist  in  silence,  and  one  in  solitude.' 

30.  iii  92,  'Jesus  said,  Whosoever  lies  much, 
loses  his  bcanty;  and  whosoever  wrangles  with 
others,  loses  his  honour ;  and  whoaoever  is  much 
troubled,  sickens  in  his  body;  and  whosoever  u 
evilly  disposed,  tortures  himself.' 

31.  iiL  94,  'Jesus,  passing  by  a  swine,  said  to  it, 
Go  in  peace.  They  said,  O  Spirit  of  God,  sayest 
thou  so  to  a  swine?  He  answered,  I  would  not 
accustom  my  tongue  to  evil.' 

32.  iiL  107,  'Jesus  said.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
sins  in  God's  eyes  is  that  a  man  shonld  say  God 
knows  what  he  knows  not.' 

83.  iiL  108,  'Malik,  son  of  Dinar,  said,  Jesus 


one  day  walked  with  his  apostles,  and  ( 
by  the  carcass  of  a  dog.    The  apostles  aaidi.  How 
foul  is  the  smell  of  this  dog  1   But  Jesus  sud.  How 
white  are  its  teeth  1 ' 

34.  iii.  134,  'Christ  passed  by  certain  of  the 
Jews,  who  spake  evil  to  him  ;  but  he  spake  good 
to  them  in  return.  It  was  said  to  him.  Verily 
these  speak  ill  unto  thee,  and  dost  thou  speak 
good  ?   He  said,  Each  gives  out  of  his  store.'  - 

35.  iii.  151,  '  Jesus  said.  Take  not  the  world  for 
your  lord,  lest  it  take  you  for  its  slaves.  Lay  np 
your  treasure  with  Him  who  will  not  waste  it,' 
etc. 

36.  iii.  151,  'Jesus  said,  Ye  company  of  apostles, 
verily  I  have  overthrown  the  world  upon  her  face 
for  you ;  raise  her  not  up  after  me.  It  is  a  mark 
of  tne  foulness  of  this  world  that  God  is  disobeyed 
therein,  and  that  the  future  world  cannot  be  at- 
tained save  by  abandonment  of  this;  pass  then 
through  this  world,  and  linger  not  thea:«;  and 
know  that  the  root  of  every  sin  is  love  of  the 
world.  Often  does  the  pleasure  of  an  hour  bestow 
on  him  that  enjoys  it  long  pain.' 

37.  iiL  151,  'He  said  again,  I  havelud  the  world 
low  for  you,  and  ye  are  seated  upon  its  back.  Let 
not  kings  and  women  dispute  with  you  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  Dispute  not  the  world  with  kings,  for 
they  wiU  not  otter  yon  what  you  liave  abandoned 
and  their  world ;  but  guard  against  women  by 
fasting  and  prayer.' 

38.  uL  161,  *  He  said  again.  The  world  seeks  and 
is  sought.  If  a  man  seeks  the  next  world,  this 
world  seeks  him  till  he  obtain  therein  his  full  sus- 
tenance ;  but  if  a  man  seeks  this  world,  the  next 
world  seeks  him  till  death  comes  and  takes  him 
by  the  throat.' 

39.  iii.  152,  'Jesus  said,  The  love  of  this  world 
and  of  the  next  cannot  agree  in  a  believer's  heart, 
even  as  fire  and  water  cannot  agree  in  a  single 
vessel.' 

40.  iiL  153, '  Jesus  being  asked.  Why  doet  thou 
not  take  a  house  to  shelter  thee  ?  said,  The  rags  of 
those  that  were  before  us  are  good  enough  for  us.' 

41.  iii.  153,  '  It  is  recorded  that  one  day  Jesus 
was  sore  troubled  by  the  rain  and  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  began  to  seek  a  shelter.  His  eye 
fell  upon  a  tent  hard  by ;  but  when  he  came  there, 
iindiiiL'  a  woman  inside,  he  turned  away  from  it. 
Then  lie  noticed  a  cave  in  a  mountain ;  but  when 
he  came  thither,  there  was  a  lion  there.  Laying 
his  hand  npon  the  lion,  he  said,  My  God,  'Thon 
hast  given  each  thing  a  resting-place,  but  to  ma 
thou  has  given  none  I  Then  Goi  revealed  to  him, 
Thy  resting-place  is  in  the  abode  of  my  mercy : 
that  I  may  wed  thee  on  the  day  of  judgment  .  .  . 
and  make  thy  bridal  feast  four  thou.sand  years,  of 
which  each  day  is  like  a  lifetime  in  this  present 
world ;  and  that  I  may  command  a  herald  to  pro- 
claim. Where  are  they  that  fast  in  this  world? 
Come  to  the  bridal  feast  of  Jesus,  who  fasted  in 
this  world  I ' 

42.  iiL  153,  'Jesus  said,  Woe  unto  him  who  hath 
this  world,  seeing  that  he  must  die  and  leave  it, 
and  all  that  is  in  it !  It  deceives  him,  yet  he 
trusts  in  it ;  he  relies  upon  it,  and  it  betrays  him. 
Woe  unto  them  that  are  deceived  1  When  they 
shall  be  shown  what  they  loathe,  and  shall  lie 
abandoned  by  what  they  love ;  and  shall  be  over- 
taken by  that  wherewith  they  are  threatened  I 
Woe  unto  him  whose  care  is  the  world,  and  whose 
work  is  sin  ;  seeing  that  one  day  he  diall  be  dis- 
graced by  his  sin.' 

43.  iiL  153,  'Jesus  said.  Who  is  it  that  builda 
upon  the  waves  of  the  sea !  Such  is  the  world ; 
take  it  not  for  your  resting-place.' 

44.  iiL  153,  'Some  said  to  Jesus,  Teach  ns  soma 
doctrine  for  which  God  will  love  us.  Jeena  Mdd, 
Hate  the  world,  and  God  will  love  yon.' 
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45.  iii.  164,  '  JeaoB  nid,  Ye  company  of  aposties, 
be  satisfied  Mrith  a  hnmble  portion  in  this  world, 
M>  yonr  faith  be  whole ;  even  as  the  people  of  this 
ft-orld  are  satisfied  with  a  humble  portion  in  faith, 
so  tliis  world  be  secared  to  them.' 

46.  iii.  154,  '  Jesns  said,  O  thon  that  seekest  this 
world  to  do  charity,  to  abandon  it  were  more  chari- 
Uble.' 

47.  iii.  169,  'Jesus  used  to  say.  My  condiment  is 
hunger,  my  inner  garment  fear,  and  my  outer  gar- 
ment woof.  I  warm  myself  in  winter  in  the  sun ; 
my  candle  is  the  moon ;  mv  mounts  are  my  feet ; 
my  food  and  dainties  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
neither  at  eventide  nor  in  the  morning  have  I 
aught  in  my  possession,  yet  no  one  on  earth  is 
richer  than  I.* 

48.  iii.  161,  'The  world  was  revealed  unto  Jesns 
in  tlie  form  of  an  old  woman  with  broken  teeth, 
trith  all  sorts  of  ornaments  upon  her.  He  said  to 
her.  How  many  husbands  haat  thou  had?  She 
said,  I  cannot  count  them.  He  said.  Hast  thou 
survived  them  all,  or  did  they  all  divorce  thee? 
She  said,  Kay,  I  have  slain  them  all.  Jesns  said, 
Woe  unto  thy  remaining  husbands !  Why  do  they 
not  take  warning  by  thy  former  husbands?  Thou 
hast  destroyed  them  one  after  another,  and  yet 
they  are  not  on  their  guard  against  thee. 

The  following  two  Sayings  are  quoted  by  Levinus 
Warnerus,  in  notes  to  his  Centuria  proverhiorum 
Perticorum,  Lugd.  Batav.  1644,  p.  30  f.  (see  Fab- 
riuius,  Cod.  npocr.  NT,  ui.  p.  394  f.):— 

49.  'Jesns,  son  of  Mary  (to  whom  be  peace), 
said.  Whoso  craves  wealth  is  like  a  man  who 
drinks  sea-water ;  the  more  he  drinks,  the  more 
he  increases  his  thirst,  and  he  ceases  not  to  drink 
until  he  perishes.' 

50.  'Jesns,  son  of  Mary,  said  to  John,  son  of 
Zacharias,  If  any  one  in  speaking  of  thee  says  the 
truth,  praise  God  j  if  he  utters  a  lie,  praise  God 
still  more,  for  thereby  shall  thy  treasure  be  in- 
creased in  the  list  of  thy  works,  and  that  without 
any  lalwur  of  thine,  that  is,  his  good  works  are 
carried  to  thy  list.' 

Finally,  we  have  the  following  Saying  :— 
61.  ^oran,  Sur.  5  /».,  'Remember,  when  the 
apostles  said,  O  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  is  thy  Lord  able 
to  cause  a  table  to  descend  unto  us  from  heaven  ? 
he  answered,  Fear  God,  if  ye  be  true  believers. 
"They  said.  We  desire  to  eat  thereof,  and  that  our 
hearts  may  rest  at  ease ;  and  that  we  may  know 
that  thou  hast  told  us  the  truth ;  and  that  we  may 
be  witnesses  thereof.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary, 
said,  O  God  our  Lord,  cause  a  table  to  descend 
unto  US  from  heaven,  that  the  day  of  its  descent 
may  become  a  festival-day  unto  ns,  unto  the  first 
of  us,  and  unto  the  last  of  us ;  and  a  sign  from 
thee;  and  do  thou  provide  food  for  ns,  for  thou 
art  the  best  provider.  God  said.  Verily  I  will 
cause  it  to  descend  unto  you  ;  but  whoever  among 
on  shall  disbelieve  hereafter,  I  will  surely  punish 
lim  with  a  punishment  wherewith  I  will  not  punish 
any  other  creatura' 

LiTEKATtmi.— Much  of  the  mkterial  relating  to  the  Afrrapha 
was  collected  by  tlie  older  editor*  ot  Patristic  text*.  Especially 
the  notes  of  Cotelier  (Polrw  apottoliei*,  Antwerp,  1698 ;  IScdt- 
tUt  QrmoM  mmummUa,  Paris,  1877-86)  have  been  quarrie*  of 
erudition  for  later  workers.  In  recent  yea«»  important  oon- 
trilnitions  hare  been  made  by  Anger  (Synopsis  Svangeliorum, 
Leipzig,  1862);  HUgenteld  (NT  taira  Cammm  Bectptum*, 
Leipzig,  1884);  and  Zahn  (Beieh.  d.  nmtett.  Sonons,  1888-B2), 
as  wdl  as  by  the  writers  who  have  discussed  the  frairncnts 
of  the  Oospel  aocording  to  the  Hebrews  ^notably  Nicliolsan, 
Handmann,  Zahn).  Collections  of  Agrapha  have  been  fre- 
quently made  since  those  of  Grebe  (in  bis  SpieOrgium,  Oxford, 
1698)  and  Fkbiidoi  On  his  Codex  apoer.  XT,  Hamburg,  1703). 
Bee,  among  other*,  B.  Hofmann,  LeSen  Jem  naek  dm  Apoleru- 
phen,  1861 ;  Westoott,  /ntroducfion  to  the  Study  t^the  Gotpeti, 
Appendix  0, 1880,  »189«  ;  J.  T.  Dodd,  Sayingt  Ataribed  to  Our 
Lord,  Oxford,  1874 ;  Sohaff,  HUtory  of  the  ChrMian  Church, 
vol.  1.,  1882,  pp.  162-7 ;  Nestle,  ST  itipplanmtum,  Leipzig,  1899, 

5 p.  89-92;  Preuschan,  AntUmomena,  1901,  pp.  48-47,  188 1. ; 
,  de  Q.  Donehoe,  Apocryphal  ami  Legendary  Lift  o/  CAriit, 


1903.  Resch  brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  material  lekfr 
Ing  to  the  whole  subject,  and  uses  the  Agrapha  as  a  leadhig 
argument  tor  bis  theory  (founded  on  that  of  B.  Weiss)  « 
t'.ie  origin  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  He  holds  to  an  original 
Gospel,  caDed  in  ancient  times  rh  Xiym,  and  oomposeu  in 
Hebrew  by  Matthew  shortly  after  the  death  ot  Christ.  This 
document  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  main  source  ot  tb* 
three  Synoptic  Gospels  Ots  matter  constituting  four -fifths 
ot  Matthew,  three-fourths  of  Luke,  and  two-thirds  of  MarkX 
to  have  been  used  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  to  hare 
been  known  for  many  centuries  to  the  writers  ot  the  Churoh. 
From  It  are  derived  the  Agrapha,  and  to  varying  translations 
of  it  are  due  not  only  tbe  variations  of  the  Synoptic  Evangelists, 
but  also  many  of  the  countless  textusl  variants  in  the  Gospels, 
especially  those  of  the  '  Western  Text,'  as  preserved  both  in 
MSS  ana  in  Patristic  quotations.  A  reoonstruction  of  the 
■Logia'  is  attempted  in  Resch,  IH»  Logia  Jem  naah  dsm 
griechiechen  und  hebriiitehen  Text  unederhergettelU,  1898 :  sea 
also  his  *  Aussercanonische  Paralleltexte  xu  den  EvangeUen' 
(TU  X.  1-e),  1893-96. 

Resch's  contention  that  76  Agnpha  are  probably  gennlM 
Sayings  of  Jesus  would,  if  accepted,  furnish  some  reason  tor 
supposing  a  single  common  source  ot  such  materiaL  In  fact, 
however,  most  of  Resch's  Agnpha  do  not  commend  themselves 
to  other  scholars  as  probably  genuine ;  and  his  solution  of  the 
SynopUc  Problem  has  been  generally  rejected.  See  J.  H. 
Ropes,  '  Die  Spriiche  Jesu  die  in  den  kanonischen  ErangeUeo 
nicht  aberlietert  sind:  sine  krltlache  Bearbeitong  dee  von 
D.  Alfred  Reaoh  gesanimelten  Materials'  (TCT  xiv.  IX  1890. 
For  criticism  ot  Reach's  views,  see  also  JIUicher  in  TkLZ,  VBM, 
col.  321-SSO :  Church  Quarterly  Seouw,  Oct  1890,  pp.  1-21 ; 
KnowUng,  ITitnssi  qfthe  SputUe,  1892  ;  Rahlts  in  ThhZ,  189S, 
ool.  877  f.  ;  O.  O.  Torrey  In  AJTh,  Oct  1899,  pp.  69S-70S. 

Blomfleid  Jackson  (rmnfy-^Itie  Agrapha,  annotated,  London, 
S.P.O.K.,  1900)  offers  sensible  and  Interesting  discussions,  with 
some  fresh  Ulustnttve  materiaL  More  complete  no<jces  of 
literature  In  Beach,  Agrapha,  and  Bopee,  SprOche  Jnu. 

On  the  Oxyrhynchus  'Sayings  of  Our  Lord,'  see  ths  MfiKo 
princepi,  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  AOrlA  IHCOT,  Sayingt  oj  Our 
Lord,  London,  1897;  Lock  and  Sanday,  Tim  Lecturet  on  the 
•Sayingt  qf  Jena,  Oxford,  1897  (with  full  bibliography); 
OrenfeU  and  Hunt,  Th»  Oxyrhvnehvu  Papyri,  pt.  L,  1898,  pp. 
1-3. 

On  the  Sayings  from  the  Tahnud,  see  Latble,  Jmu  Chrimut 

im  Thalmud.lSn  [Eng.  tr.  by  Streane,  1398] ;  and  Literature 
given  in  Bopea,  SprHeht  Jem,  pp.  115, 151. 

On  the  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  Mohammedan  writers,  see  J.  A 
Fabricius,  Codtx  apoer.  NT,  UL,  Hamburg,  1719,  pp.  394-7 : 
Jeremiah  Jones,  Seu>  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the  Canonieal 
Authority  ^  the  NT,  1.,  Oxford,  1798,  pp.  461-71 ;  B.  Hofmann, 
Lebm  Jem  naeh  d.  Apokryphm,  1861,  pp.  327-9;  D.  8.  Mar- 

g)liouth  in  Expotitory  Time*,  voL  v.  pp.  69, 107, 177 1.,  Nov., 
eo.  1893,  Jan.  1894 ;  W.  Lock  in  Smpontar,  4th  aer.  voL  U. 

pp.  97-99,  1894.  J,  H.  Ropes. 

PAPYRL— The  manner  in  which  papyrus  was 
used  as  writing-material  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
dates  of  its  aidoption  and  abandonment,  and  the 
countries  in  which  it  was  employedj  have  been 
described  in  vol.  iv.  of  this  Dictionary  (art. 
WRITINa).  The  object  of  the  present  article  is 
to  show  what  actual  writing  on  papyrus,  bearing 
upon  the  study  of  the  Bible,  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  what  kind  of  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  them. 

i.  The  Discoveries  or  Papyri. —The  first 
papyrus  rolls  to  be  brought  to  li{;ht  were  the 
proauct  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Hercu- 
laneum  in  the  middle  of  the  I8th  century.  In 
1752  a  small  room  was  discovered,  which  proved  to 
be  a  library ;  and  on  the  shelves  round  its  walls 
were  found  several  hundreds  of  rolls,  calcined  to  the 
semblance  of  cinders  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  buried  the  town  in  A.D.  79.  These,  how- 
ever, when  patiently  unrolled  and  deciphered,  were 
found  to  contain  philosophical  treatises  of  the  Epi- 
curean school,  and  do  not  concern  us  here.  All 
otlier  papyri  that  have  hitherto  come  to  light  are 
derived  from  Egypt,  where  alone  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  are  such  as  to  admit  of  the  pre- 
servation of  so  perish.able  a  material.  The  date 
of  the  first  discovery  of  papyri  in  Egypt  is  1778, 
when  a  collection  of  rolls  was  discovered  by 
fellaheen,  probably  in  the  Fayum;  but,  since  no 
purchaser  was  immediately  forthcoming,  all  were 
destroyed  but  one,  now  in  the  Museum_  at  Naples, 
containing  a  list  of  labourers  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  For  a  century  after  this  date  discoveries 
Mere  merely  sporadic,  though  some  unportant 
literary  papyri  were  among  the  fruits  of  them. 
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The  first  find  apon  a  large  scale  was  made  in  1877, 
on  the  site  of  the  city  of  ArsinoS,  in  the  Fayum, 
from  which  several  thousand  papyri  (nearly  all 
fragmentary)  were  derived,  most  of  which  are  now 
at  Vienna.  With  this  event  the  modem  period  of 
papyrus  discovery  begins,  and  the  quarter  of  a 
centuiy  that  has  elapsed  since  that  date  has  wit- 
nessed an  ever-increasing  flood  of  rapyri,  partly 
due  to  the  systematic  searches  of  European  ex- 
plorers, and  partljr  to  the  irr^nlar  zeu  of  the 
natives.  The  principal  localitiesfrom  which  papyri 
have  been  drawn  are  the  Faynm,  a  detached  pro- 
vince lying  to  the  west  of  the  NUe  in  Central 
Kgypt,  and  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  towns  of 
(Jxyrhynchus,  Hermopolis,  Heracleopolis,  and 
Thebes.  They  are  found  in  the  rabbish-beaps 
of  buried  towns  or  villages,  in  the  cartomnage  of 
mummy-cases  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  (in  which 
layers  of  papyrus,  covered  with  plaster,  took  the 
place  of  wood),  and  in  cemeteries ;  one  remarkable 
discoverr  (by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  on  the 
Rite  of  the  ancient  Tebtonis)  bein^  that  of  a  ceme- 
tery of  crocodiles,  in  which  the  animals  were  found 
wrapped  in  rolls  of  papyms,  while  other  rolls  had 
been  stuffed  inside  them.  There  are  sow  tens, 
or  even  hundreds,  of  thoniands  of  papyri  (the 
majority,  no  doubt,  being  mere  fragments)  in  the 
possession  of  the  museums  and  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  man^  of  which  have  not  yet  been  un- 
rolled or  deciphered.  Some  of  these  are  literary 
works,  relics  of  the  books  which  once  circulated 
among  the  educated  classes,  native  or  foreign,  of 
Egrj'pt;  but  the  vast  majority  consists  of  non- 
literary  documents,  incluoing  ofiicial  and  com- 
mercial papers  of  all  descriptions  (census  -  roUs, 
tax  -  registers,  receipts,  petitions,  sales,  leases, 
loans,  etc.),  as  well  as  private  letters  and  accounts. 
It  is  from  these  that  some  of  the  most  instructive 
materials  for  our  present  purpose  are  obtained. 

ii.  Egyptian  Papybi.— The  papyri  of  which  we 
have  chiefly  to  speak  are  Greek,  belonging  to  the 
period  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty. 
But  in  addition  to  these  some  mention  must  be 
made  of  papyri  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
wliich  precede  the  Greek  period  or  coincide  with  the 
earlier  part  of  it ;  and  in  the  later  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, commonly  known  as  Coptic,  whicn  coincide 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  Greek  period  and  con- 
tinue after  the  practical  disappearance  of  Greek. 
Ancient  Egyptian  papyri  have  only  an  indirect 
bearing  upon  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Concurrently 
with  the  monuments  of  stone,  thev  ^ve  us  records 
of  the  history  of  Egypt,  with  wnicn  that  of  the 
Hebrews  is  in  oontaet  in  so  many  plame ;  while 
many  of  them  contain  copies  of  uie  Book  of  the 
Dead,  the  principal  document  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  with  whioh  the  Israelites  may  poesibiT 
have  become  aoqnainted  to  some  extent  througn 
their  interconrse  with  their  neighbonrs.  These 
are  written  in  hieroglvphiu,  the  earliest  form  of 
writing  practised  in  Egypt.  Two  other  forms 
were  successively  developed  from  it — the  hieratie 
and  the  demotie.  Hieratic  papyri  are  relatively 
scarce,  and  contun  nothing  to  oar  purpose;  de- 
motic are  very  difficult  to  translate,  and  are  mostly 
of  the  nature  of  business  documents  or  stories.. 
One  document  of  the  latter  class,  written  about 
the  end  of  the  Ist  cent.,  has  been  held  to  show 
certain  resemblances  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  resemblance  Is,  in 
truth,  very  slight  and  unessential  (Griffith,  Stories 
of  the  High  Priests  of  Memphis,  1900,  pp.  43,  44). 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  later  Egyptian  papyri 
contain  littie  that  oonoems  the  bibucal  student  as 
such. 

iiL  Hkbskw  Paptbi.— If  papyms  was  nsed  in 
Palestine  at  all  as  writing  material  (see  art 
BXTKA  vou — aj 


Writing,  I.e.  §  iL),  no  specimens  of  it  oonld  b« 
expected  to  survive  in  that  country  ;  and  even  in 
Alexandria,  where  the  colony  of  leamed  Jews  no 
doubt  possessed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
on  papyrus,  the  soil  is  too  damp  to  admit  of^  their 
preservation.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  no  Hebrew  papyrus 
was  known  to  exist.  The  first  publication  (contain- 
ing fragments  of  prayers  and  Dusiness  documents, 
from  papyri  in  the  Berlin  Museum)  was  made  by 
Steinschneider  in  1879 ;  but  these  are  not  earlier 
than  the  7th  century.  Portions  of  a  liturgical 
papyrus-codex,  assigned  to  the  9th  cent.,  are  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  there  are 
a  few  fraigments  at  Oxiord  ana  Vienna.  Far 
earlier  and  more  valnaUe  than  these  is  a  fragment 
acquired  in  1902  W  Mr.  W.  L.  Nash,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Cambridge  University  Limuy. 
It  is  assigned  on  palseographical  grounds  to  the 
2nd  cent,  after  Cluist,  though  the  materials  for 
comparison  (oonristing  mainly  of  inscriptions)  are 
very  scanty.  It  contains  uie  Ten  Command- 
ments ana  the  oommencement  of  the  Slusma' 
(Dt  0"^},  in  a  text  differing  markedly  from  the 
Massoretio.  The  Decalogue  is  in  a  form  nearer  to 
Dt  6*-i  than  to  Ex  20>-".  The  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Commandments  are  transposed,  as  in  Cod.  B  and 
in  Lk  18".  The  Shema'  immediately  follows  the 
Decalogue,  but  has  the  introductory  words,  '  These 
are  the  statutes  and  the  jndgments  whidi  Moses 
commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,'  which  appear 
in  the  LXX  (and  OL).  So  ntr  as  it  goes,  tnere- 
fore,  this  interesting  frM^ent  tends  to  support 
the  theory  that  the  LXX  not  infrequentiy  repre- 
sents a  genuine  pre  -  Massoretic  Hebrew  text. 
(S.  A.  Cook,  PSBAxxv.  34,  1903). 

iv.  Gbebk  Papybi.— Up  to  the  present  time, 
out  of  all  the  great  mass  of  Greek  papyri  which 
have  been  bronght  to  light,  not  many  have  any 
direct  bearing  on  the  Bible  text  or  history.  Never- 
theless, all  lists  speedily  become  antiqoated  by  the 

Eablication  of  fresh  discoveries.    Tne  following 
st  is  believed  to  be  complete  up  to  June  1903 : — 
A.  Biblical  texts'— 

1.  Gn  1'**,  in  versions  of  LXX  and  Aquila. 

4th  cent.  Amherst  Pap.  3c  (Grenfell  and 
Hunt,  AmAerst  Papyn,  pt.  l). 

2.  Gn  14'' ;  probably  a  quotation  in  a  theo- 

logical treatise,  since  the  text  on  the 
verso,  in  the  same  hand,  ia  not  bibli<»l. 
3rd  cent.   Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  212. 

5.  Ex  19»- »••••,  Dt  32^>».   6th  cent.  Am- 

herst Papp.  191, 192  (op.  eU.  pt.  iL). 
8a.  2816^16'.  4thcent  StraBsburgPw.911. 

Ardtiv^.  Papyn^fonehung,  ii.  SSn. 
4.  Jobl"-"S^.   7ui  oent.  Amherst  Pap.  4 

(ib.  pt.  L). 

fi.  Ps  5*-^.  5th  or  6th  cent.  Amherst  Pap.  6. 

6.  Ps  10  (11)  M8  (19)  •  20  (2l)M-84  (fe)«. 

7th  cent  Brit  Mns.  Pap.  37  (Tischen- 
dorf,  Mon.  Sae.  Ined.,  Nov.  CoJL  L  217). 

7.  PsIl(12)M4(15)«.  Late  8rd  oent  Bnt. 

Mns.  Pap.  230  (Eenyon,  Facsimiles  of 
BiNicalMSS.,  pLl). 

8.  Ps  89  (40)>MO  (41)  <.    Berlin  Museum 

(Blass,  Zeitsehr.  f.  &g.  Spraehe,  1881). 

9.  P8l07(108)'»108(109)»-*»-'»118(119)"»- 

IB.  in-ill  136  (i36)»»-»  136  (187)  137 
(188)  188  (139)  »•••  189  (140)  140 
(141)1-*,  ^th  several  additional  email 
fragments.  7th  cent  or  later.  Ambers' 
Papp.  6,  200  (Grenfell  and  Hunt,  op.  eit 
pta.  L  and  ii.). 

•b  iddWcs  to  Oe  pVTrl  bm  nimHiia,  thm  an 
■ami  biblical  (nfmnt*  Iii  the  Balntr  oollsettttii  at  Vlma» 

andtliaBibUothhiaallatiaiialaatBHlmMto  

datalls  liava  jrt  bMB  foldUlwd. 
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10.  Ca         7th  or  8th  cent.   Bodl.  MS.  Gr. 

Bibl.  g.  1  (P)  (Grenfell,  Greek  Papyri, 
i.  7). 

11.  l8  38»-»-'»-»    3rd  cent.    Rainer  Pap.  8024 

{Fiihrtr  durch  die  Aiustellung,  18114,  No. 


12.  Ezk  with  Hexaplaric  symbols.  3rd 

cent.  BodL  MS.  Or.  Bibl.  d.  4  (P) 
(Grenfell,  Oretk  Papyri,  i  6). 

13  Zee  4-Mal  4.  7th  c(!nt.(?)  Heidelberg 
University  Library  (Specimen  facs.  in 
Times,  Sept  7,  1892;  to  be  edited  by 
Deiasmann). 

14.  Mt  li-».u.M-ao.   3rd  cent.  Pennsylvania 

Univ.  Libraiy  (Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchua  Papyri,  i.  2). 

15.  Lk  l'«-*  6»-«  5«>-6«.    4th  cent.  Paris, 

Bibl.  Nat.  (ScheU,  M&m.  de  la  Miss, 
areh.  francaise  au  Caire,  ix.). 

16.  Lk  7"-*  l(P-«.   6th  cent.   Rainer  Pap. 

8021  {Fiihrer,  No.  639). 

17.  Jn  l«»-»i  »^»  20"-n  »-».   3rd  cent.  Brit. 

Mns.  Pap.  782  (GrenfeU  and  Hnnt,  Oxy. 
Pap.  ii  208). 

18.  Ro  1>''.   4th  cent.    Harvard  University 

Library  {ib.  iL  209). 

19.  ICo  1"-"  e"-"  7»- «•»•■".   6th  cent. 

Uspensky  Collection  at  Eiew. 

20.  ICk)  l»-»  2«  8»-"  *>.    5th  cent.  St. 

Catherine's,  Sinai  (Harris,  Biblical  Frag- 
ment* from  Mt.  Sinai,  No.  14). 

21.  2Th  4th  or  Sth  cent.  Berlin 

Mnseom  P.  6018. 

22.  He  1'.   3rd  or  4th  cent.   Amherst  Pai>. 

3b  (Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Amherst  Papyri, 
pt.  L). 

B.  Extra-eanonicai  loritings — 

23.  Fragment  from  narrative  of  St.  Peter's 

denial,  consisting  of  parts  of  seven  lines. 
8rd  cent.  (?)  Rainer  Pap.  (Bickell,  Mitth. 
Erzh.  Baxntr,  L  52). 

24.  Logia  Jesu ;  one  leaf,  containing  seven 

sayings  of  oar  Lord,  with  remains  of  an 
eighth.  The  first  (imperfect)  agrees,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  with  Lie  6*" ;  part  of  the 
sixth  is  nearly  identical  with  Lk  4"* ;  the 
seventh  is  an  expansion  of  Mt  5" ;  the 
rest  are  new.  Found  at  Oxyrhynchus. 
8rd  cent.  Bodl.  MS.  Gr.  th.  e.  7  (P) 
(Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Sayings  ^ow  Lord). 

25.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  ch.  2.  §  4-4.  §  4  ; 

the  only  extant  MS  of  any  part  of  the 
work  in  the  original  Greek.  5th  or  6th 
cent.  Amherst  Pap.  1  (Grenfell  and 
Hunt,  Am/ierst  Papyri,  pt.  L). 

C.  Theological  taorks — 

26.  PhiJo,  Tit  i 

ytviaem  'AjSA.  3rd  cent.  Formerly  at 
Gizeh,  now  in  the  Louvre  (Scheil,  Aim. 
de  la  Miss.  arcA.  /rangaise  au  Caire, 
torn.  ix. ). 

27.  Hermas,  Pastor,  Sim.  ii.  7-10,  iv.  2-6.  3rd 

cent.  Berl.  Mns.  Pap.  5513  (Biels  and 
Harnack,  Sitzungsb.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1891). 

28.  Hermas,  Pastor,  Vis.  i.  2-3,  12-13 ;  Mand. 

xii.  1 ;  Sim.  ix.  2,  12,  17,  30 ;  the  last 
fragment  contains  a  portion  of  the  text 
hitherto  known  only  in  translations.  6th 
cent.  Amherst  Pap.  190  (Grenfdl  and 
Hunt). 

29.  Tract  on  prophecy,  including  quotation 

from  Hermas,  Mand.  xL  9.  Harnack 
■nggests  that  it  may  be  part  of  the  work 
of  Melito  Tcpl  xpo^nrrtlat.  3rd-4th  cent. 
Oxyrhynchus  Pap.  6  (Grenfell  and  Hnnt). 
•W.  Fragment  on  the  mgher  and  lower  soul ; 
aoooiding  to  Harnack,  from  a  Onostie 
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work  of  the  Valentinian  school.  3rd- 
4th  cent.    Oxyrliynchus  Pap.  4  (ib.). 

31.  Theological  fragment  of  uncertain  char 

acter.    3rd  cent.    Oxjr.  Pap.  210  (ib.). 

32.  Early  Christian  hymn,  in  irregolar  metre. 

4th  cent.  Amherst  Pap.  2  (GrenfeU  and 
Hunt). 

32a.  Admonitions,  perhaps  logia,  very  frag- 
mentary. 4th  cent.  Strassburg  Paj^. 
1017.  Arekiv.  f.  Papyrusforschung,  ii. 
217. 

83.  Basil,  Epp.  v.  77  E,  vi  79  B,  ccxciii. 

432  B,  cl.  239  C,  ii.  72  A  6th  cent  (!) 
Berlin  Museum  {Philologus,  1884). 

84.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Xj/e  of  Moses ;  extracts. 

6th  cent  Berlin  Museum  (Blass,  Zeit. 
scAr.  f.  ag.  Sprache,  1880). 
86.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  de  Adoratione,  p. 
242  E-250  D,  286  B.  6th  or  7th  cent 
In  private  hands  (Bernard,  Boyai  Irish 
Acad.  xxix.  pt  18). 

86.  Prayer  to  our  Lord  for  deliverance  from 

sicKness  and  evil  spirits,  including  ele- 
ments of  a  creed ;  regarded  by  its  first 
editor  as  drawn  h'om  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  without  adequate  grounds. 
4th-5th  cent  Gizeh  Pap.  10263(Jaooby, 
Ein  neues  Evangelien/ragment,  Strass- 
bnig,  1900). 

87.  Fragments  of  lives  of  SS.  Abraham  and 

Theodora.     Louvre    Papp.   I704  -8M( 

(Wessely,  Wiener  Studien,  1889). 
88-44.  Unidentified  fragments  of  theol^cal 

works.   5th-7th  cent    Amherst  ^pp. 

194-199,  201  (GrenfeU  and  Hunt). 
46-48.  Ditto.  6th-7th  cent  Brit  Mna.  Papp. 

cxiii  12i»-e,  13  (Kenyon,  dotal,  of  Greek 

Pvpyri,  vol.  L). 
49-61.  Ditto.  6th-7thcent  Brit  Mna.  Papp. 

455,  462,  464  (t6.  vol.  ii.). 

62.  Ditto.    6th  cent.  (?)   Brit  Mns.  Pap.  873 

(Catal.  (^Additions  to  D^t.  of  MSS  in 
British  Museum,  1894-99). 

63.  Hymn  or  incantation  in  Christian  terms. 

7th  cent  (?)  Brit  Mus.  Pap.  1029  verso 
(nnpubl. ). 

54.  Prayer.    7th  cent    Brit  Mna.  Pap.  1176 

(unpubl. ). 

66.  Unidentified  theological  fragment  Berlin 
Museum.  (BlteatZeUsehr.f.ag.Spraehe, 
1881). 

66.  Litnrgical  fragments,  apparently  choir 

slips.  7th-8th  cent  Amherst  Pap.  9 
(GrenfeU  and  Hunt). 

67.  Fragments  of  a  Hebrew  •  Greek  Onoma- 

sticon  Sacrum.  Heidelberg  Univendt^ 
Library  (Deissmann,  Eneyd.  BiUiea,  iiu 
3560). 

D.  Documents  iUustratvue  of  Church  history — 
68-60.  Reports  of  appeals  by  Jews  heard  hv 
the  Roman  emperors  jClaudios  ana 
Trajan).  Berl.  Pap.  7118  {Gr.  Urk. 
611),  Paris  Pap.  68-1- Brit  Mus.  Pap.  1, 
Berl.  Pap.  8111  (Gr.  Urk.  841).  See 
Wilcken,  Hermes,  xxx.  486  £;  Baaer, 
Arekiv  fiir  Papyrusforsehung,  i.  29,  who 
compares  these  documents  to  the  early 
Christian  Acta  martyrum. 
61,  62.  Libelli,  or  certificates  of  conformity  to 
the  State  religion,  issued  by  magistrates 
during  the  Decian  persecution,  A.D.  260. 
Berl.  Pap.  7297  (Gr.  Urk.  287)and  Rainer 
Pap.  (Krebs,  Sitzungsb.  d.  «.  Akad.  ms 
Berlin,  1803,  No.  48 ;  Wessely,  Anzeijfer 
d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  3rd  Jan.  1894). 
St.  Letter  from  a  Church  dignitary  in  Rome 
to  a  Christian  community  in  tne  Fajrnm, 
oontaining  references  to  Mazimna  (biahoff 
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of  Alexandria,  A.D.  264-282)  and  his  anc- 
cessorTkeonas.  Amherst  Pap.  3a  (Gren- 
fell  and  Hunt,  Amh«rH  Papyri,  pt.  L  ; 
Hamack,  Sitzungsb.  d.  Serl,  Akad.,  Nov. 
1,  1900). 

6i.  Letter  from  the  presbyter  Psenotniis  to 
the  presbyter  Apollo  with  re^rd  to  a 
■woman  sent  to  the  Great  Oasis  by  the 
prefect  of  K^ypt  (perhaps  a  Christian 
banished  during  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian). Brit.  Mns.  Tap.  713  (Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  Greek  Papyri,  IL  p.  115; 
Deissmann,  The  Epistle  of  Psenosiris). 

6S.  Inventory  of  furniture  of  a  Christian  church 
in  the  village  of  Ibion  (in  the  Fiiyum). 
6th-6th  cent  BodL  MS.  Gr.  th.  d.  2  (P) 
(Grenfell  and  Hunt,  op.  cit.  p.  160). 

6tt.  Festal  letter  from  a  Patriarch  of  Alex< 
andria  to  his  clergy.  Probably  A.D.  677. 
Brit.  Mns.  Pap.  729  (ib.  p.  163). 

67.  Rescript  from  the  emperors  Theodosius  II. 

and  Valentinian  ill.  to  Apion,  bishop  of 
Syene  and  Elephantine,  in  reply  to  his 
petition  for  protection.  Reference  is 
mtAo  to  churches  on  the  island  of  Philee. 
A.D.  425-450.  Leyden  Pap.  Z  (Wilcken, 
Archiv  fur  Papyrwiforschung,  i  396  ff.). 

68.  Christian  amulet,  including  the  Lord's 

Prayer,  eth  cent.  Papyrus  found  at 
Heracleopolis  in  1899,  but  since  burnt 
(ib.  p.  429  if.,  where  references  are  given 
to  other  amulets). 
T.  Value  of  the  Papybl— The  direct  valne  to 
biblical  science  of  the  papyri  above  enumerated 
can  be  briefly  estimated.  The  earlier  biblical 
fragments  (those  of  the  4th  cent,  or  earlier)  are 
too  few  and  too  smalt  to  be  of  much  textual 
importance ;  but  so  far  as  they  go  their  evidence 
in  the  NT  supports  the  now  dominant  textual 
theory  associated  with  the  names  of  Westcott  and 
Hort.  They  range  themselves  with  the  Codices 
KB  and  their  allies,  thus  supporting  not  merely  the 
type  of  text  which  WH  have  shown  to  be  earlier 
than  the  Textus  Keceptus,  but  that  particular  form 
of  it  (WH's  '  Neutral  )  which  there  is  good  reason 
to  associate  with  Egypt.  In  the  OT  nearly  all  the 
pap3rrus  framnents  yet  discovered  are  later  than 
the  great  vellum  uncials,  and  throw  no  new  light 
on  the  textual  problems  of  the  LZX bat  No.  12 
is  noticeable  as  containing  a  Hexaplarie  text,  with 
the  earliest  extant  speoimena  of  the  in^bols  used 
by  Origen.  Outade  the  laBsw  of  the  canonical 
books,  the  Vienna  fragment  (No.  23)  is  too  small 
to  admit  of  any  secure  aeductions ;  bat  the '  Lcvia ' 
papyrus  is  exceptionally  interesting,  though  there 
IS  no  evidence  to  estaolish  either  the  immediate 
source  of  its  contents  or  the  amount  of  aathenticity 
which  can  be  allowed  to  them.  The  '  Ascension  of 
Isaiah'  MS  is  also  of  considerable  value  as  the 
Duly  extant  witness  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  work ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  lees  degree,  of  the 
Hermas  fragments  (No.  28).  The  other  theological 
papyri  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Tne  greater  part,  however,  of  the  value  of  the 
papyri  lies  in  aoouier  direction,  and  arises  from 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  dreomstances 
under  which  the  LXX  and  the  NT  were  written 
and  circulated  in  the  earlier  ages.  Occasionally 
the;^  provide  as  with  direct  evidences  of  early 
Christianity,  as  in  the  case  of  Nos.  61-63  in  the 
foregoing  list ;  bat  the  indirect  evidence  is  greater, 
both  in  bulk  and  in  importance.   In  the  Greek 

Sapyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  we  have  a  mass  of 
ocuments,  literuy  and  non-literary,  written  in 
the  very  country  in  which  the  LXX  was  produced 
and  at  the  very  same  time,  and  showing  us  both 
how  books  were  written  at  that  time  and  what 
Planner  of  Greek  was  spoken  bjr  the  foreign  resi- 


dents in  Egypt.  SimUarly,  in  the  papyri  of  the 
early  Roman  period,  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  cent., 
we  nave  examples  of  books,  letters,  and  business 
documents  contemporary  with  the  writers  of  the 
NT  books,  and  illustrating  the  methods  of  book 
production  and  book  circulation  before  the  adop* 
tion  of  vellum  and  the  date  of  the  great  vellum 
uncials  wliich  are  the  foundation  of  our  textual 
knowledge.  The  results  can  be  indicated  only 
in  outline  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 

(a)  Linguistic. — Previous  to  the  great  discoveries 
of  papyn,  it  was  usual  to  treat  biblical  Greek  as 
a  thing  apart,  due  to  a  combination  of  Hebrew 
inUnences  with  the  common  Greek  dialect,  which 
operated  only  in  Hellenistic  (Jewish-Greek)  circles. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth  in  this  view.  Hebrew  idioms  naturally  in> 
flnenced  the  translators  of  the  LXX,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  LXX  naturally  affected  the  style  of 
the  writers  of  the  NT ;  but  it  is  a  view  which  re- 
quires modification.  The  papyri  show  us  the  dia- 
lect of  Greek  Egypt  in  many  forms, — the  langiiage 
of  the  Government  official,  of  the  educated  private 
person,  of  the  dwellers  in  the  temples,  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  villages ;  and  in  many  of  them, 
which  cannot  be  suspected  of  being  subject  to 
Jewish  influences,  we  find  words  and  phrases 

Previously  known  only  in  the  LXX  or  the  NT. 
'hue  the  '  instrumental '  use  of  the  preposition  iw 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  4"  (ir  pdpSif  f\0a  rphs  i/uit)  has 
habitually  been  regarded  as  a  Hebraism ;  yet  an 
exact  parallel  to  it  occurs  in  a  group  of  petitions 
from  a  village  in  the  Fayum  (Tebtunis  Papp.  Id** 
41'  45"  46"  47"- "  48>*  ilapptiovt  aiv  dXXut  rXeWt  if 
naxalpais  ■wapayaroiUiMm,  irtMO>r  AvKot  ain>  {Mms  iw 
IrrXoit,  K.T.K).  Another  papyrus  from  the  same 
neighbourhuod  (50")  contains  the  expression  4ti- 
SaXiifc  a'tw^oKTM',  in  the  sense  '  he  tunied  to  *  and 
clocked  up'  (a  canal),  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  obscure  use  of  the  same  participle  in  Mk 
14"  ical  ivtpa\i»r  IxXuer.  Prof.  A.  Deissmann,  who, 
if  not  the  first  to  notice  this  topic  of  interest  in  the 
papyri,  was  the  first  to  develop  it  at  length,  has 
given  the  following  list  of  words  occnrring  in  the 
LXX  or  NT,  the  use  of  which  is  elucidated  or  con- 
firmed by  the  papyri  : — 

iyyapeva,  iSeX^iis  (of  members  of  religions  com- 
munities),  ilo\os,  iOtniiris,  ixaTdyruarot,  Anerariipvt, 
dra^dXaxTot,  dmXi)/(irTup,  imOvtnifa,  dr^u,  dp<rcrot, 
d/>x<0'<'/>aTo^t'X<>{>  aiririioitai,  i<f>€nt  {iiSdrur),  yfj  ir 
d<t>iva  (but  here  I). 's  explanation  cannot  be  accepted, 
the  phrase  meaning  land  not  held  direcQy  ot  the 
king),  Poffri^u,  ^eftaXmrit,  yttniiM,  ycr/yi^a,  y/M/t/ta- 
Ttis,  ypd^iu  {yiypaiTTiu),  SiiSoxot,  SiaKoiu,  Suipi^, 
SoKl/uot,  ^di'(=di'),  elii-^y,  iKuibr,  c<t  (=dat.  commoidi), 
ii>Ta,(t>ui<rrfit,  frrtviis,  iriiwuir,  ifrfoSiuicrlit,  ^/x^r of  (= re- 
quest), (<r$riait,  ttiCKam,  6eiUXtoi>,  KaOapds  ivi,  Kori- 
Kpt/M,  Kv/Hocit,  \aTovpyla,  Xur^tdu,  Xl^  (= west,  which 
is  normal  in  the  papyri),  XoTcte,  /terd  cat  (or  vAr  xcU), 
luKf6s  (=iunior),  rti(/>vTot,  po/iot  (=nome,  the  tem- 
tonal  division  of  Egypt),  tyo/ia  (in  such  phrases  as 
trrev^tt  tit  ri  roC  jiaaMun  6rojta),  40eiXi;,  i^tipiof, 
TapiSfurot,  wapeTld-rifi.os,  riptaa,  xeurrixpopiop,  reptSi- 
iioy,  r(pl<rr<um,  vepiT^/jweaBai  (but  D.'s  interpretation 
of  iirriiMt  aa=i,irepi,TiiiiniTot  is  untenable),  dr6  ripvat, 
rfjxv!  (genitive  tjixOt),  roruritit,  rpSy/JM  ^etr,  x/mUc- 
Tup,  rpta^irtpot  (designating  an  official),  xp66t<ra 
(d/n-wr),  x/Mt^iirqt,  xvppiKtfl,  vtronH-ptor,  9Kmo<pi\tt(, 
r/iapiySiroi,  nvSipioy,  evyytrlp  (as  conxt-title),  irv^ 
po6\ior,  awixu,  r^paylj^u,  r^uplt,  fO/ta  (  =  slave), 
■Hiptian,  vI6s  0coO  (used  as  title  of  Aogostos),  bra- 
^lov  ( —  ass ) ,  irorMtor,  0iXot  (as  oonrt-tiue),  x^ifarilia, 
Xtipiyp<ii>oy,  xwp'fo/wu. 
In  addition  to  the  light  thna  thrown  on  the 

*  IwifiMXif  might  alio  b«  taken  to  mean  '  beudiiK  up  (ewlli)' : 
bnt  the  conatruction  without  an  object  wonM  b*  itniig*,  ana 
the  expreuion  eomewhat  teotologloal,  linoe  (H^eam  alone 
would  give  the  Hine  mbs^ 
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vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Bible,  the  papyri  furnish 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  orthography  and  the 
grammatical  form«  in  use  in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
^-gypt ;  I*"'-  on  these  topics  it  is  impossible  to  say 
much  until  the  work  of  classifying  the  materials 
provided  by  the  papyri  has  proceeded  further  than 
IS  at  present  the  case.  A  beginning  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  material  to  oibliciu  study  has 
been  made  by  A.  Thumb  {Die  tprachgeschichtliche 
Stellung  des  oiblischen  Griechisch). 

(b)  Historical. — On  the  histori«il  side,  the  papyri 
provide  a  mass  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
usages,  ot)i(;ial  and  private,  of  Egypt  under  Ptole- 
maic and  Roman  rule,  which  from  time  to  time 
throws  light  on  the  biblical  narrative.  We  have 
letters  with  which  to  compare  those  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  his  foUow-Christians ;  some  of  them  re- 
calling, bv  the  number  of  salutations  with  which 
they  conclude,  the  terminations  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  or  Colossians  (e.g.  Brit.  Mus.  Pap. 
404) ;  others,  in  which  a  large  anto^aph  si^atnre 
closes  a  letter  written  by  a  scribe,  illustrating  St. 
Paul's  expressions  in  Gal  6"  (e.g.  Brit.  Mus.  Papp. 
311,  41.3).  We  have  official,  legal,  and  business 
formulie  in  large  numbers,  including,  for  example, 
reports  from  one  magistrate  to  another,  similar  to 
that  sent  by  Claudius  Lvsias  to  Felix  (Ac  23'**', 
where  it  may  be  obeervea  that  the  doubtful  word 
of  salutation,  tppmro,  in  v.",  which  is  omitted  by 
the  best  MSS,  is  decisively  condemned  by  Egyptian 
usarre,  which  admitted  the  use  of  this  phrase  only 
in  letters  addressed  to  an  inferior).  We  have 
records  of  trials  before  magistrates,  including 
brief  summaries  of  the  speeches  of  counsel,  which 
recall  the  report  of  the  speech  of  Tertullus  in 
Ac  24"-.  The  double  name  of  St  Paul  (SaSXot  i 
Kal  UaSKos)  ceases  to  be  remarkable  or  to  cause  any 
difficulty,  when  we  find  in  the  Egyptian  census- 
lists  scores  of  such  double  names,  showing  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  natives  of  Oriental  pro- 
vinces to  assume  a  Greek  or  Roman  name  in 
addition  to  that  which  they  had  among  their  own 
people  (e.g.  'B.p<iSiis  i  rat  nrrm^injs,  'lalSwpot  i  koX 
nafd;,  K.r.X.).  The  same  census-records  tnrow  an 
interesting  light  on  the  census  of  Quirinius  recorded 
in  Lk  2*.  They  prove  that  a  census  was  held  every 
14  years  in  Egypt  under  Roman  rule,  at  least  as  far 
back  as  a.d.  20 ;  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  ex- 
tant indications  tend  to  show  that  this  system  did 
not  exist  under  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, to  regard  these  facts  as  having  some  bearing 
on  the  statement  in  Luke ;  but  the  only  attempt  to 
work  out  the  problem  in  detail  is  that  of  Prof.  W. 
M.  Ramsay  ( Wat  Christ  bom  at  Bethlehem  ?  1898, 
p.  131  ff.).  A.D.  6-6  (the  Egyptian  year  beginning 
on  Aug.  29),  the  date  of  the  unquestioned  governor- 
ship of  Quirinius,  is  one  of  the  census-years:  B.C. 
10-9,  the  natural  date  for  the  immeaiately  pre- 
ceding census,  is  too  early  for  the  Nativity ;  out 
Ramsay  argues  that  the  special  circumstances  of 
Judaea  under  Herod's  rule  would  account  for  the 
census  having  been  held  a  few  years  later  in  that 
province — probably  in  B.C.  6.  Complete  evidence 
on  the  subject  is  not  yet  forthcoming;  but  the 
instance  is  suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  the 
papyri  may  elucidate  the  chronology  of  the  NT.* 

((■')  Textual. — Yet  another  branch  of  biblical  study 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  papyri  is  that  of  the 
history  of  the  text.  They  fumisn  us  with  number- 
less examples  of  Greek  writing  of  the  period  in 
which  theLXX  and  NT  were  produced,  and  enable 
us  to  realize  the  conditions  under  which  l>ooks  cir- 
culated in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
and  thereby  they  suggest  a  natiu«l  explanation  of 
the  genesis,  at  a  very  early  date,  of  the  divergent 

*  They  may  also  usbt  PatrtoHc  chronologj' ;  e.g.  Justin's 
Apology  Is  fixed  to  a  point  shortly  atter  A.D.  150  by  the  men 
tion  ot  the  prefect  Manatius  Felix  in  Brit.  Uua.  Pap.  358. 


types  of  text  which  we  find  already  established  by 
tne  time  that  our  most  ancient  vellum  codices  were 
written.  Tliis  topic  has,  however,  been  already 
dealt  witli  (see  art.  Writing  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  951, 
932),  and  need  not  be  reconsidered  here. 

vi.  Coptic  Papyri.*— The  importance  of  the 
Coptic  versions  of  the  Bible  for  the  purposes  of 
textual  criticism  is  well  known  (see  vol.  i.  p.  672) ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Greek  MSS,  the  majority  of 
the  Coptic  biblical  MSS  are  on  vellum.  Only  one 
Bohainc  papyrus  (a  number  of  small  fragments  of 
a  Psalter  of  the  lOth  cent.,  divided  between  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Rylands  Library)  ia  in 
existence  ;  all  the  rest  are  in  the  Sahidic  or  Middle 
Egyptian  dialects.  With  one  or  two  notable  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  named  below,  the  biblical  papyri 
hitl!«rto  discovered  are  small  and  unimporttuit 
frsKments.  On  the  other  hand,  Coptic  papyri 
hare  proved  unexpectedly  valuable  in  respect  of 
apocryphal  writings  (some  orthodox  and  others 
heretical)  which  were  hitherto  unknown,  or  known 
only  by  name  and  in  a  few  quotations ;  while  they 
also  include  a  considerable  namber  of  Patristic 
texts  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  documents  bear- 
ing upon  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  life  in  Uppei 
E;;ypt.  Catalogues  of  these  papyri  are,  however, 
still  almost  wholly  wanting,  so  that  no  complete 
lists  can  be  given  :  the  following  are  the  most 
notable  individual  MSS  of  which  l£e  existence  haa 
yet  been  notified : — 

1.  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  5000 ;  a  large  and  com- 
plete codex,  containing  the  entire  Psalter  in  the 
Sahidic  dialect.  Prob.  7th  cent.  Edited  by  E. 
A.  W.  Budge  (The  earliest  known  Coptic  Psalter, 
London,  1898).  Its  text  agrees  markedly  with 
that  of  the  largest  Greek  papyrus  Psalter  (No.  6^ 
above). 

2.  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  6984 ;  part  of  a  very  large 

codex,  containing  considerable  portions  of  the 
Sapiential  books  (Prov.,  Eccles.,  Song,  Wisdom, 
Sirach),  with  one  small  fragment  of  Job,  in 
Sahidic.  Portions  of  the  Song,  Wisdom,  and 
Sirach  are  wholly  new,  and  in  the  other  book* 
the  text  sometimes  differs  from  that  published. 
Prob.  7th  cent.  Described  in  the  forthcoming 
catalogue  of  Coptic  MSS  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Crum. 

3.  Sixteen  leaves  (apparently  out  of  an  original 
32)  of  a  papyrus  book  at  Cairo,  containing  a  nar- 
rative of  the  Resurrection  and  conversations  be- 
tween our  Lord  and  the  disciples.  It  appears  to 
purport  to  be  a  document  issued  by  the  Apostles 
to  tue  Church  in  general,  for  its  information.  It 
is  orthodox  in  teaching,  and  directed  against 
the  early  Gnostics,  Cerintbns  (MS  KAptF^oj)  and 
Simon  bieing  mentioned  by  name.  The  MS  may 
be  assigned  to  the  4th  or  5th  cent.,  the  work  itseu 
to  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  Described  by 
C.  Schmidt  (Sitmngsb.  d.  Bert.  Akad.  1896,  p. 
705  ff. ),  but  not  yet  published. 

4.  Papyrus  at  Heidelberg,  containing  the  Acta 
Pauli  in  Sahidic,  and  showing  that  (1)  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  (2)  the  apocryphal  correspondence 
between  Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  (8)  the  Mar- 
tyrium  Pauli,  all  hitherto  generally  regarded  as 
independent  works  (but  cf.  opinions  quoted  by 
Harnack,  Altchrist.  Litteratur,  L  128  ffi),  are 
really  parts  of  this  early  and  popular  romance, 
which  for  a  time  circulated  with  the  canonical 
books.  Prob.  7th  cent.  Described  by  C.  Schmidt 
(iVe««  Heidelbergcr  Jahrbiicher,  viL  217  ff.,  1897), 
but  not  yet  published. 

5.  Twenty-two  leaves  of  a  book,  partly  at  Berlin 
and  partly  at  Paris,  in  Akhmimic  dialect,  con- 
taining (a)  an  anonymous  vision  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  imperfect  at  tne  beginning  and  perhaps  at 

*  For  iotormation  with  ropard  to  thij  s«ctioa  the 
writor  la  much  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Crum 
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the  end  ;  (6)  prophecies  of  the  history  of  the  world 
and  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  Messiah,  entitled 
'  Apocalypse  of  Elias.'  A  Sahidic  papvrus  at  Paris 
contains  six  leares  of  the  latter  work,  coinciding 
with  and  suppIementinK  the  Akhmimic  MS,  to- 
gether with  one  leaf  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Zeph- 
aniab.  The  Akh.  MS  is  assigned  to  the  4th-5th 
cent.,  the  Sah.  to  the  5th  (the  published  facsimiles 
would  perhaps  rather  suggest  the  4th  cent,  for  the 
former  and  the  end  of  the  5th  for  the  latter).  Pub- 
lislied  by  Steindorff  (Texie  u.  VtUen.,  N.  F.  iL  3a, 
1809). 

6.  Papyrus  at  Strassburg,  containing  two  mati- 
lated  leaves  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  in  Sahidic, 
which,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  identify 
(with  the  editor)  with  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians.  The  narrative  appears  to  relate 
to  the  period  between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension.  The  papyrus  is  of  the  5th-6th  cent., 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  place  the  composition 
of  the  Gospel  earlier  than  the  3rd  cent.  Published 
by  A.  Jacoby  (Bin  nemt  Evangdienfragment, 
Strassburg,  1900). 

7.  Papyrus  at  Turin,  containing  the  Gesta  PUati 
or  Gospel  of  Nicodemns  in  Sahidic,  of  which  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  are  already  extant.  Published  by 
F.  Rossi  {IPajriri  Copti  del  Mtuto  Egizio  di  Torino, 
1887). 

8.  PapTms  at  Berlin,  containing  (a)  the  Emn- 
getium  Jlarite  (also  called  the  Apokryphon  Johan- 
nis),  {b)  Zo<l>la  'lri<rov  XpiffroS,  (e)  Dpiiit  Ilerpov,  in 
Sahidic.  Prob.  5th  cent.  The  Evangelium  Marks 
is  qufited  (without  title)  by  Irenaeus  (L  29)  as  a 
Gnostic  work,  and  is  consequently  earlier  than 
etrc.  185.  This  discovery  is  especially  interesting 
as  enabling  us  to  test  the  accuracy  with  which 
Irenaeus  represents  his  opponents  views.  De- 
scribed by  C.  Schmidt  (Sitzungsb.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1896,  p.  839  ff. ) ;  the  np3{(t  Wirpov  has  recently  been 
published  by  him  (Texttu.  Unters.,  N.  F.  ix.  1, 1902), 
but  the  other  treatises  have  not  yet  appeared. 

9.  Bruce  Gnostic  Papyms,  at  Oxford,  contain- 
ing (a)  the  two  '  books  of  Jen,'  a  work  akin  to  the 
Putis  Sophia,  but  earlier  in  date,  belonging  prob- 
ably to  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  cent. ;  {b)  an  un- 
named work,  somewhat  earlier  still,  being  assigned 
by  Schmidt  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  Both  are 
in  Sahidic  dialect.  According  to  Schmidt^  the  first 
belongs  to  the  Severian  type  of  Gnosticism ;  the 
second  to  the  kindred,  but  not  identical,  Sethito- 
Archontican  type.  Edited  by  C.  Schmidt  {TU, 
Bd.  viii.  1892). 

10.  Papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg,  containing  frag- 
ments of  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  viz.  the 
Acts  of  Bartholomew,  Philip,  and  Andrew  and 
Matthew,  in  Akhmimic  Edited  by  O.  von  Lemm 
{Bull,  de  FAcad.  Imp.  de*  Science*  de  St.  Peter*- 
burg,  nouv.  ait.  1,  No.  4,  1890). 

11.  Papyrus  at  Leyden,  containing  (a)  a  magical 
prayer  and  exorcism  attributed  to  St.  Gregory ; 
[b)  the  correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgar,  in 
Hahidic.  Edited  by  Pleyte  and  Boeser  (Manu»erit» 
Coptex  du  Mmte  d'Antiquitis  d  Leide,  1897,  p. 
441  ff). 

12.  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  5001,  a  large  and  com 
plete  codex  of  174  leaves,  containing  ten  Patristic 
homilies,  in  Sahidic.    Described  in  Cnun's  cata- 
logue of  Coptic  MSS  in  the  British  Museum. 

13.  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  36,  containing  the  Canons 
of  Atlmnasius,  in  Sahidic.  Described  by  Crum, 
op.  cit.,  and  to  be  edited  by  him  shortly  in  the 
publications  of  the  Text  and  Translation  society. 

14.  Papyrus  at  Turin,  containing  the  Life  of 
AthanasiuB  and  records  of  the  Council  of  Nictea. 
Edited  by  F.  Rossi  (/  Papiri  Copti,  1884). 

15.  Legends  of  saints,  homilies,  etc.,  in  papyri, 
at  Turin,  edited  by  Rossi,  op.  cit.  (1885-1892). 

The  numerous  papyri  (mostly  small)  contain- 


ing letters  and  other  documents  which  illustrate 
ecclesiastical  life  in  Egypt,  fall  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

LmaiTDBa— Kenyon,  Palceography  nf  Qntk  Papfrl,  ISW, 
ch.  L;  tbe  annual  Arehaological  Jteportt  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  includinK  sections  on  aodeot,  Oneoo-Boman, 
and  Christian  ^.vpt  (from  1893) ;  P.  Viereck,  '  Berieht  iiber  die 
iiltere  Papyruslitteratur '  (before  1877]  and  'Die  FqnnuUt- 
teratur  von  den  70"'  Jahren  bis  1898'  (in  Jahretb.  &  d.  Fart- 
mhritte  d.  clou.  AUertunuwimntehaft,  vols.  98  «nd  V&)', 
Seymour  de  Bioci,  '  Bulletin  Papyrolopque '  In  the  Bmu»  dtt 
£lttda  Qrecqwt  (intermittently  from  1901 ) ;  Arehiv  fUr  Papy- 
rxutfondiuno,  edited  by  Wilclcen  (from  190U) ;  Deissmann,  Bibil- 
audim  (1895)  and  Seat  BIbettudim  (189;),  with  Eng.  tr.  of 
both  series  by  A.  Grieve  (BiUs  Stu-""  1901);  Houlton, 
'Oiammatical  Notes  from  the  Papyri,'  ii.  "TUuuedl  Reeiew, 
XV.  81,  434,  Bxpatitnr,  Apr.  1901  and  Feb.  lUUS ;  the  prinripal 

Eublleations  of  papyri  (Egvpt  Exploration  Fund,  British 
luseum,  Berlin  Museum,  Bainer  collection  at  Vienna,  Lord 
Amhenf  8  collection,  eto.) ;  and  works  cited  in  the  oonne  o( 

«"i«aoie.  F.  6.  Kbntoh, 

WiaES.— The  nsual  OT  term  for  'wages'  is  "iff 
tdkh&r;  less  frequently  the  cognate  inblpomafAdret^ 
and  n'^Jf  pS  uUah.  jifi^  'ethnan  is  the  reward  paid 
to  a  prostitute.  As  wages  are  the  price  pud  or  the 
rewa!rd  given  for  labour,  Tpiy  mihtr,  '  price,'  may 
sometimes*  be  translated  'wages'  or  'nire' ;  and 
conversely  the  terms  for  'wages'  are  sometimes 
translated  '  reward.'  t  The  usual  NT  term  is  niaB6s, 
misthot.  The  term  iJ/dnof,  opsonion,  is  translated 
'  wages'  in  Lk  3"  (of  soldiers),  Ro  6"  ('  the  wages 
of  sm  is  death'),  and  2  Co  11'.  According  to 
Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  6",  i^/iiricr  '  =(1)  "provi- 
sion-money, ration-money,  or  the  rations  in  kind 
given  to  troops " ;  (2)  in  a  more  general  sense, 
"wages."'  It  is  used  in  the  Apocrypha  of  wages 
paid  to  soldiers.^ 

{A )  Old  Testament. — There  are  only  a  few  re- 
ferences to  wages  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  in 
Israel,  as  in  the  ancient  world  generally,  most  work 
was  done  either  by  members  of  the  family  or  by 
slaves.  We  may,  however,  take '  wages '  in  a  broad 
sense  as  the  price  of  labour  without  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  labourer.  From  this  point  of  view 
we  may  consider  wages  as  paid  to  five  classes :  (L) 
the  farmer  and  his  family  living  chietly  on  the 
actual  produce  of  their  worlc ;  (iL)  relations  outside 
the  family  in  its  narrow  modern  sense ;  (iii. )  slaves ; 
(iv.)  priests,  soldiers,  hired  labourers,  ete.,  giving 
edl  their  time  to  a  master ;  (v. )  craftsmen,  smiths, 
carpenters,  etc.,  working  for  ditt'erent  customers. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  the  available 
data  are  extremely  meagre,  so  that  only  general 
statements  are  possible. 

i.  A  farming  family  living  chiefly  by  ita  own 
labour  on  its  own  land  depended  for  the  return 
for  its  labour  on  its  industry,  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  the  stage  of  development  of  agncnltttre. 
These,  of  course,  varied :  for  the  general  condition 
of  things,  see  Aqricultube  (in  vol.  L),  Palestinb 
(in  vol.  iii.),  etc.  Bat  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  families  of  Saul  and  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem 
suggest  that  in  earlier  times  the  yeomen-farmers, 
as  we  should  call  them,  obtained  a  good  return  for 
their  labour.  The  prophets  of  the  8th  cent  (Is  3" 
6»  10",  Am  2*^  3"-  "  6>'- »)  and  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah  (ch.  5)  show  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
monarchy,  and  after  the  Return,  the  small  farmers 
were  burdened  with  varions  charges,§  taxes,  usury, 
etc.,  and  hardly  made  a  livelihood. 

ii.  Bemuneration  of  dependentt.  —  There  were 
often  associated  with  tbe  actual  family,  more 
dbtant  relations  and  other  dependents.  These 
sluu^d  the  work  and  the  life  of  the  family,  prob- 
ably, as  a  rule,  on  no  fixed  terms,  but  receiving, 
as  we  should  say,  board  and  lodging;  living  *a« 

*       Mio  311.  f  e.g.  Ba  2H 

1 1  Mac  32"  14>»,  and  (apparently)  I  Es  4«*. 
i  This  is  rather  an  interenoe  for  the  period  of  tht  clan  o(  tbi 
monarchy. 
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one  of  the  family,'  but  often  with  inferior  comfort 
and  less  consideration.  Thus  the  '  poor  relation ' 
would  be  provided  for ;  and  '  the  poor  within  thy 
gates  and  the  Levite,'  who  are  so  often  commended 
to  the  charity  of  the  pious  Israelite  (Ex  23",  Dt 
12'»-  "  U»>-«  15'- »),  would  no  doubt  be  expected  to 
render  some  service  to  their  benefactors.  Thus 
Moses  kept  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro 
(Ex  3') ;  and  Jacob,  at  the  beginning  of  his  sojourn 
with  Laban,  rendered  similar  service  for  board  and 
lodging  (Gn  29").  The  sequel  (cf.  §  iv.)  shows  that 
dependents  miglit  also  become  hired  servants  at 
fixed  wages. 

iii.  Remuneration  of  slaves.  — Their  remuneration, 
like  that  of  the  previous  class,  consisted  of  'all 
found,'  and  varied  according  to  the  circumstances, 
character,  and  goodwill  of  3je  master.  We  should 
gather  that  the  slaves  were  well  treated,  as  is 
commonly  the  vase  in  the  Eaat.  See  also  art. 
Servant  in  vol.  iv. 

iv.  Wages  of  hirelings  in  continual  employment. 
— The  class  of  wliuni  we  read  most  are  the  priests ; 
their  wages  in  earlier  times  consisted  of  a  share  of 
the  sacrifices,  and  of  freewill  oli'erings.  Probably, 
as  a  role,  either  a  priest  bad  land  as  a  family  in- 
heritance, or  the  sanctuary  held  land.  Some  pnesta 
received  a  stipend  from  the  owners  of  a  private  «r 
tribal  sanctuary.  Moses'  grandson  was  hired  by 
Micah  of  Ephraim  to  be  priest  of  his  sanctuary 
for  a  yearly  salary  of  10  pieces  of  silver  (sliekcK), 
a  suit  of  clothes,  and  his  board  and  lodging'  (.Jg 
17"- No  doubt  this  was  fairly  liberal ;  yet  when 
the  Danites  invited  him  to  go  with  them  '  he  was 
pleased  '  (Polychrome  Bible),  probably  expecting  a 
larger  income.  Thus  he  became  priest  of  the 
(-anctuary  of  the  northern  Danites  at  Dan.  The 
Priestly  Code  has  very  large  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
revenues  of  priests  and  Levites,  but  these  were 
never  fully  realized ;  see  art.  Pbiests  and  Levites 
(in  vol.  iv.),  §8f,§10b. 

In  early  times  there  were  no  ijrof  easional  aoldien ; 
probably  the  leader  or  the  king  may  have  made 
some  contribution  of  provisions  or  arms  to  the  levy 
engaged  in  actual  warfare.  The  chief  wage  of  the 
soldier  was  plunder.  The  bodyguard,  tiie  foreign 
mercenaries,  and  the  forces  of  horsemen  and 
chariots  must  have  received  some  regular  pay  and 
have  been  provided  with  fodder  and  stabling,  board 
and  lodging  ( 1  K  4"-").  In  2  Ch  25*  Amariah  hires 
100,000  mercenaries  for  100  talents  of  silver ;  the 
hiring  would  be  for  a  single  campaign,  which  might 
l>erhap8  last  a  month.  The  wages  of  a  succesSul 
soldier  would  be  augmented  by  royal  gifts,  as  in 
the  ease  of  David  (1  S  17*),  and  grants  of  land. 
Thus  we  read  in  1  S  8'*^  '  The  king  will  take  your 
fields,  and  vineyards,  and  oliveyarcU,  even  the  best 
of  them,  and  tnll  give  them  to  his  servants.  And 
he  will  take  the  tenth  of  yonr  grain,  and  of  yonr 
vineyards,  and  givv  to  fiis  officen,  and  to  his 
servants.' 

Little  is  said  about  the  pay  of  other  claaaee  of 
hirelings.  Jacob  purchased  a  wife  by  seven  years' 
8er>ice  (Gn  29"),  and  of  course  had  'all  found' 
during  the  period ;  afterwards  he  was  paid  by  a 
portion  of  the  increase  of  the  flock  (3(^>*) ;  but 
we  do  not  know  the  normal  piioe  of  wires ;  it 
probably  depended  on  the  eagemeaa  of  the  wonld- 
be  son-in-law. 

The  hireling  ia  not  referred  to  in  the  JE  legisla- 
tion (Ten  Coniniandmento,  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
etc. ),  so  that,  apparently,  work  for  wages  was  rare 
in  early  times.  It  increased  with  the  growth  of 
civilization.  The  hirelings  were  suffioienUy  numer- 
ous to  be  the  subject  of  ordinances  in  the  later 
codes,  Dt  24",  Lv  22"  (H),  Ex  12«(P).  The  pay- 
ment of  wages  would  be  increased  by  the  attempt 
of  tlie  Priestly  Code  (Lv25'»-")  to  minimize  slavery 
amuugst  the  Jews.    The  hireling  seems  to  have 


been  at  the  mercy  of  hb  employers  as  to  tha 
amount  of  his  wages,  and  even  as  to  getting  then 
paid  at  all.  Laban  changed  Jacob^  wages  ten 
times  (Gn  31^).  Both  the  Prophets  and  the  Law 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  wage-earner  (Dt  24'*, 
Jer  22",  Mai  3*) ;  he  was  to  lie  paid  promptly, 
usually,  as  it  seems,  at  the  end  of  each  day  (Dt 
24",  Lv  19",  Job  7»),  but  Lv  ^o"  refers  to  a '  servant 
hired  year  by  year.'  The  hireling  was  considered 
inferior  in  industry  to  a  slave,  of  whom  it  is  said 
in  Dt  16'"  '  to  the  double  of  the  hire  of  a  hireling 
hath  he  served  thee.'  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
Israelite  history,  when  almost  arery  family  had 
its  own  land,  it  would  be  the  exceptionally  poor 
'  ne'er-do-well '  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  Icin, 
or  the  foreigner,  that  hired  himself  into  service. 
Dt  24''*  speaks  of  the  hireling  as  '  poor  and  needy 
.  .  .  of  thy  brethren  or  of  thy  strangers.'  Natur- 
ally the  connexion  of  the  hireling  witk  the  family 
was  less  close  than  that  of  the  slave ;  he  has  no 
share  in  the  family  sacra;  he  may  not  eat  the 
passover  (Ex  12-"  [P]) ;  nor  may  the  hired  servant 
of  a  priest  eat  the  holy  food  {Lv  22").  When  we 
consider  these  facts,  together  with  the  control  of 
the  labour  market  bv  the  employer,  and  the  full 
advantage  which  the  latter  took  of  the  situation, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  usual  rate  of  wages 
afforded  only  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  free  labourer. 
The  description  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  Job  24'"'*  will  refer  to  hired 
servants.  In  the  case  of  the  eorvie,  or  compulsory 
service  for  public  works,  no  wages  were  paid  be- 
yond food  and  lodging.  The  corvie  was  used  by 
Solomon  to  build  the  temple  (1  K  5"  12<),  and 
doubtless  by  other  kings  and  nobles  (Jer  22"). 

v.  Wa^es  for  occaswnal  pieces  of  work. — Pro- 
phets, pnests,  judges,  etc.,  received  payment  under 
ditferent  names  for  the  occasional  services  rendered 
by  them  to  their  clients  (Mio  3").  These  payments 
or  fees  were  variously  known  as  gifts,  shares  of 
victims  (cf.  above),  or  even  bribes.  The  gifts  or 
bribes  varied  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
the  wealth  of  the  giver,  and  the  standing  of  the 
recipient.  Saul  considered  that  Samuel  would 
accept  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  as  a  sufficient  fee  for 
information  about  his  lost  asses  (1 S  9^).  Jeroboam's 
wife  going  to  Ahijah,  disguised  as  an  ordinary 
woman,  took  him  '  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and 
a  cruse  of  honey  '(IK  14*).  Bat  the  princes  who 
consulted  Joseph  (Gn  41*'^),  Balaam  (Nu  22"),  and 
Daniel  (Dn  2*  5"),  made  them  munificent  offers  of 
wealth,  power,  and  honour. 

There  are  references  to  various  kinds  of  crafts- 
men who  must  have  worked  '  by  the  job'  so  to 
speak,  especially  to  smiths  and  carpenters,  but  we 
are  not  told  how  they  were  paid.  Judah's  payment 
of  a  kid  to  Tamar  (Gn  38")  may  be  mentioned 
here. 

Cod*  of  AammuroM.— Thil  code,  whioh  Is  dated  abont  B.& 
2285-2242  (Johns),  includes  provisiuns  u  to  the  teea  to  be  paid 
to  dootora  and  builden;  and  as  to  the  wages  ol  boatmen, 
reapers,  threshers,  shepherds,  labouren,  briobnaken,  tailors, 
stonecutters,  and  carpenters  ;  and  as  to  the  hire  of  oxen,  oowi, 
wagijons,  and  boats.  If  a  doctor  pertomu  (or  a  noble  a  suiv 
ceesful  operation  (or  a  wound  or  an  abeoeea  in  the  eye,  be 
receives  ten  shekels  o(  silver ;  if  (or  a  poor  man,  five ;  it  (or  a 
(lave,  two.  But  K  the  noble  dies  or  loeea  his  e;e,  the  dootoi'a 
hand* are  out  off;  In  the  case  of  a  slaTe,  the  doctor  replaces 
him  U  be  dies ;  pays  half  his  price  K  he  loses  his  vj*.  For 
minor  operations,  the  doctor  receives  Sve,  three,  or  two  sbekela, 
accordinfp  to  the  rank  of  liis  patient.  A  cow-  or  iheep-doetor 
receives  one-sixth  o{  a  shekel  o(  silver  (or  a  aura,  and  pays  th* 
owner  a  quarter  of  tiie  animal's  value  if  it  dies.  A  builder  is  to 
be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house ;  and  it  it  collapses 
through  (aulty  construction  and  the  owner  is  killed,  the  builder 
is  to  be  put  to  death ;  if  other  damags  Is  caused,  suitabla  com- 
pensation is  to  be  paid. 

Oxen,  boatmen,  rea|>ers,  threshsis,  and  shepherds  wan  hired 
for  the  year;  the  hire  (or  the  ox  being  4  i/ur*  of  com,  U  % 
bwtman  or  thresher  8,  of  a  reaper  or  shepherd  8. 

There  were  also  birings  by  the  day,  as  follows :  (a)  reckoned 

*  Worth,  according  to  Johns,  a  shekel  o(  silver  per  yiir. 
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In  ta  *  nt  corn ;  tor  threshing,  ox  20,  tm  10,  otlf  I ;  oxen, 
wagfTon,  and  driver,  180 ;  or  wagiron,  40 ;  (&)  r«ckoned  In  t  of 
iilver  ;  boat,  3 ;  carpenter,  4  ;  tailor,  brickm&ker,  or  •tonecutter, 
& ;  labourer,  for  first  five  months  of  the  year,  S ;  (or  the  last 
•even  months,  6.  A  freight  boat  to  carry  60  giir  at  com  ooold 
be  hired  for  one-sixth  of  a  shekel  a  day. 

In  this  code  many  regiilatlool  are  laid  down  M  to  alavei; 
little  is  said  as  to  their  irt'atment  or  the  provision  made  for 
their  maintenance,  but  we  inay  conclude  that  they  were  treated 
with  the  comparative  hunianit>  and  consideration  usually  ao» 
corded  to  them  in  the  ancient  East.  For  inatanoe,  the  code 
implies  that  a  master  would  be  willing  to  pay  two  (hakels,  or 
the  equivalent  of  three  months'  wagas  to  ft  vMphardt  (or  the 
cure  of  a  slave.  Moreover,  i(  a  slave  married  •  free  woman,  the 
children  were  (ree. 

It  will  be  noticed  tliat  wages,  a*  In  mediaval  oodes,  ar*  flbced 
by  law.  We  may  surmlas,  from  the  analogy  o(  the  Kiddle  Agea, 
that  these  regulations  were  made  in  the  interesti  of  the  em- 
pioyeni ;  and  that,  practically,  the  rates  fixed  wen  •  mlnlainm, 
and  that  higher  wages  were  often  paid. 

(B)  The  Apoceypha  awd  thb  New  Tbsta- 
MENT. — The  references  to  wages  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  the  New  Testament  are  still  oomparatively 
few,  and  do  not  suggest  that  any  very  important 
changes  had  taken  place. 

i.  The  farmers,  etc.,  profited  by  the  order  main- 
tained by  the  Roman  government  and  the  Herods, 
but  prot»bly  this  advantage  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  taxation  and  the  fianda- 
lent  extortions  of  the  publicans. 

ii.  Dependents,  poor  relations,  etc.,  probably 
were  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  of  old. 

iii.  Slavet  were  still  well  treated  in  the  East^  and 
fairly  well  when  serving  in  tlie  honseholds  of  Greeks 
or  even  Romans,  but  the  provision  made  for  slavee 
working  in  factories  or  on  large  farms,  or  manning 
8hi))R,wa8oftenscantyandsor£d.  CI  art.  Servant 
in  vol.  iv. 

iv.  Wages  pnid for  eontinuoua  lerviee. — In  To  6" 
the  angel  Raphael,  professing  himself  to  be  a 
<nember  of  a  distinguished  Jewish  family  akin  to 
Tobit,  is  hired  by  the  latter  as  travelfing  com- 
panion to  his  son,  and  subseqnently  sent  to  collect 
a  large  debt ;  so  that  hired  servants  were  sometimes 
placed  in  positions  of  trust.  Raphael's  wages  were 
to  be  a  drachma  a  day  and  'all  found,'  with  the 
promise  of  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  engagement 
if  he  gave  satisfaction.  Similarly,  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard  (Mt20)  received  a  cfenarion  or  denarius, 
whose  value '  was  the  same  as  that  of '  the  drachma 
'in  ordinary  transactions'  ^art.  MONEY  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  428'').  'Die  shekel  eon  tamed  rather  more  silver 
than  a  half-crown,  and  the  denarius  about  f  as 
much  mlver  as  a  shilling;  probably,  too,  the 
labourers  received  food.  The  mere  statement  of 
the  weight  of  silver,  however,  tells  us  nothing  as 
to  real  wages;  and  to  a  large  extent  our  data 
rather  serve  to  tix  the  value  of  silver  than  the 
real  wages  of  labour.  If  we  may  reckon  the  price 
of  wheat  in  NT  times  at  from  16s.  to  £1  a 
ijiiarter,  a  denarius  or  drachma,  about  OJd.  a 
liny,  with  food,  would  be  very  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  present  wages  of  a  London  charwoman, 
about  2s.  a  day  with  food,  wheat  being  about  298. 
a  nnarter. 

We  are  told  J  that  before  the  time  of  Julius 
Coesar  a  foot-soldier  was  ])aid  4  of  a  denarius  a 
day,  a  centurion  },  a  horse  -  soldier  a  denarius ; 
tliiit  these  wages  were  doubled  by  Julius  Csesar, 
and  further  increased  by  Augustus,  and  again  by 
Douiitian.  The  PriBtorian  guards  receiveadouble 
pay. 

There  are  various  references  to  the  payment  of 
wages  and  the  services  of  wajje-eamers.  Sir  1^ 
speaks  of  the  'hireling  who  giveth  thee  his  life' 
(iiiurg.  'soul').  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bidden 
(Sir  37")  not  'to  take  counsel  .  .  .  with  a  hireling 
in  thy  house  about  finishing  his  work.'  It  was 
still  necessary  (Sir  34",  and  later  stUl  Ja  5*)  to 
denounce  those  who  kept  back  the  wages  of  their 

•S00i»=l^r  (Johns).  1 180i(-lahekel(Joluis> 
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hired  servants.  Mercenary  soldiers  appear  in 
1  Mac  e". 

In  Mk  1"  Zebedee  has  a  paid  crew  {/urSurol)  for 
his  fishing-boat ;  and  hired  servants  (/Uo-^toi)  appear 
in  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15"- and 
of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt  20'-  *).  The 
former  implies  that  the  household  of  a  wealthy  man 
included  several  hired  servants ;  and  the  latter,  that 
there  was  a  class  of  free  labourers  who  were,  as  in 
the  Old  Testament,  hired  and  paid  by  the  day.  So, 
too,  the  reaper  receives  wages  (Jn  4",  Ja  6').  The 
service  of  the  'hireling'  or  free  labourer  is  (till 
lightly  esteemed :  'the  hireling  .  .  .  fleeth  because 
he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep '  (Jn 
10") ;  and  the  Apostles  style  themselves  and  their 
fellow-Christians  the  'slaves'  (SoCXoi),  never  the 
'  hired  servants,'  of  Christ.  The  preachers  of  the 
gospel  receive  wages,  '  hire '  {juaSit),  from  men 
whom  they  serve  (Lk  10',  2  Co  1 1«,  I  Ti  6").  God  U 
said  to  give '  hire '  or  wages  (Mt  5"  20*,  He  11'  etc. ); 
on  the  other  band,  there  are  '  Uie  wages  (6\l/iiyia,)  of 
sin '  (Uo  6^)  and '  the  wages  {jurOol)  of  unrighteous- 
ness' (2  P2»  etc.). 

Mt  5*' '  whosoever  shall  impress  thee  to  go  one 
mile '  implies  the  exbtence  of  the  eorvie  or  exaction 
of  forced  labour. 

V.  The  wages  of  occasional  acrvtM.  —  The  Apoc- 
rypha and  the  New  Testament  nve  us  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  payment  for  pieces  vt  work 
done  by  smiths,  carpenters,  etc. 

LmBATURS.  —  Ewald,  AntUptititt  nf  Imut,  m.  186,  817t.; 
Nowaok,  Lthrbveh  der  Bib.  Arch.  L  pp.  221-250 ;  Bonzinger, 
Heb.  Ardi.  pp.  204-223 ;  W.  H.  Bennett,  '  Eoonomio  Conditions 
of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  (Labour),'  in  Thinker.  April  USS: 
0.  B.  W.  Johns,  Th*  Oldm  (M*  ^  iMm  in  (As  ITorid  (CWs  ^ 
^omimmaKi,  IM*.  v.  H.  BmnnrTT. 

SHIPS  AND  BOATS.— Under  the  designation 

'  ships '  are  included  in  the  Bible  vessels  of  aU 
sizes,  from  the  sea-going  ships  whose  Phoenician 
crews  'did  their  business  in  great  waters'  (Ps 
lO?'*),  and  traded  for  kings  Solomon  and  Hiiam 
(1  K  ")  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'A^bah 
in  the  Red  Sea  to  Ophib  in  the  Indian  or  Arabian 
Sea,  down  to  the  mere  fishing-boats  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (Jn  21' ;  called  Sea  of  Galilee  in  Mt 
4»,  Mk  7*>,  Jn  e> ;  and  Lake  of  Gennesaret  in 
Lk  5>),  such  as  that  in  which  car  Lmrd  waa 
awakened  from  sleep  during  a  storm  and  rebuked 
the  wind  and  sea  and  reproached  His  timid  dis- 
ciples for  their  want  of  faith  (Lk  8***).  '  Boats ' 
are  mentioned,  in  the  AV  only  twice.  The  term 
is  applied  once  to  what  were,  apparently,  lake 
fishing-craft  (Jn  6^*'  "  rXoid/Kov).  It  is  used  again, 
in  the  story  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck, 
of  the  boat  (<rxii^)  of  a  sea-going  ship  which  was 
hoisted  up  on  account  of  bsd  weather  after  being 
towed  astern  during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage 
(Ac  27").  This  boat  was  afterwards  lowered  again 
by  the  crew  of  the  ship,  but  cut  adrift  by  the 
soldiers  on  St.  Paul's  advice  (w.*-  ").* 

A.  Ships  of  the  Old  Testament.— It  seems 
proper  to  make  mention  here,  as  belonging  to  the 
category  of  '  ships,'  although  denominated  an  '  ark ' 
(n^),  of  the  huge  three-decked  vessel  said  to  have 
beien  built  by  Noah  under  Divine  direction  (6n 
gij.  is.  18)^  and  apparently  without  mast,  sail,  or  any 
means  of  steering  or  propulsion.  It  was  to  be  of 
gopher  wood  (an  unknown  timber),  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  saving  Noah  and  his  family, 
and  such  animals  as  were  necessary  for  the  per- 

*  a  '  (erry-boat '  is  perhaps  mentioned  In  2  S 101*,  if  the  MT 
.T];;^n  'Ti^y^  is  correct,  although  such  a  meaning  of  !r\:iJ, 
is  not  found  elsewhere.  But  prob.  Wellhausen  (followed  by 
Driver,  (( oL)  is  right  in  reaiUng  'n  v^m,  '  and  they  crossed 
over  the  ford.'  This  ie  implicitly  supported  by  the  LXX  jmu 
iA*TM/^>^«ff  VI!*  Xttnofylm  (<.«.,  by  contusion  of  1  and  \ 
irti!L!}  ll^sn.  the  leading  adopted  by  Budde  in  SSOl't. 
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petuation  of  the  species,  from  destruction  hj  water. 
If  we  assume  the  form  of  the  ark  to  be  conceived 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  ship,  we  have  no  historical 
mention  of  its  dimensions  as  given  in  6n  6"  being 
exceeded  until  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Ecuitem  steamship,  built  at  Millwall  by  Brunei 
in  1858,  with  accommodation  for  4000  passengers, 
and  with  a  capacity  of  24,000  tons,  which  is  sliglitly 
in  excess  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  ark.  See, 
further,  art.  Flood  in  vol.  iL  p.  10.  The  earliest 
Scripture  mention  of  ships  properly  so  called  (ti'jx) 
is  in  Gn  49",  where  Zebtdun  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  as  a  haven  for  tnem.  The  next 
is  in  Nu  24**,  where  the  Balaam  oracles  speak  of 
ships  from  the  coast  of  KrrriM  as  taking  part  in 
the  destruction  of  Assyria.  These  latter  would 
be  ships  of  war  as  distinguished  from  commercial 
ones.  Merchant  ships  are  mentioned  in  1  K  9^  (cf . 
10"  '  a  navy  of  Takshish  ') ;  and  in  Ps  lOT*"""  is 
given  the  heart-stirring  description  of  a  sailor's  life 
in  a  sea-going  shiji.  In  Pr  31^  the  foresight  of  the 
thrifty  housewife  forms  the  point  of  comparison 
between  her  and  the  merchant  ships  which  bring 
goods  from  afar.  In  Pr  30^  '  the  way  of  a  ship  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  sea'  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
four  thiujgs  which  were  too  wonderful  for  the 
writer.  The  absence  of  chart  and  oommMs,  with 
the  sun  and  stars  only  for  a  guide  to  the  Phoenician 
mariner,  and  these  often,  aa  in  St.  Paul's  voyage 
(Ac  27*'),  invisible,  made  the  art  of  navigation  a 
mystery  known  only  to  those  who,  like  these 
experts,  were  ^ted  with  the  hereditary  instinct 
of  their  profession.  Moreover,  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  the  sails  from  a  direcikion  opposed  to  the 
»ihip's  course,  nevertheless  urging  her  through  the 
water  on  the  way  she  would  go,  seems  almost  as 
wonderful  as  that  the  disposition  of  the  muscles 
and  feathers  of  an  eagle  snoulJ  enable  it  to  soar 
to  invisible  heights,  or  swoop  to  the  earth  in  a 
moment  without  apparent  motion  of  its  wings,  or 
that  the  slippery  serpent  should  glide  rapidly  over 
a  smooth  rock  without  any  external  means  of 
locomotion.  In  1  K  9"  (||  2  Ch  S^"-)  and  10"  (II 2  Ch 
9^1}  we  have  the  account  of  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's meroliant  ships  at  'E^on-geber  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  AVabah,  and  the  furnishing 
of  them  with  experienced  Phoenician  pilots  by 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  the  friend  of  Solomon's  father, 
David ;  and  of  their  voyage  to  Ophir  and  back 
with  420  talents  of  gold  (equal  to  £2,58,3,000).  The 
last  of  the  above  passages  has  a  notice  of  the  tri- 
ennial visit  of  Solomon's  and  Hiram's  ships  *  to 
Tanhish,'*  bringing  back  gold  and  silver  (the 
latter  b^g  considered  so  plentiful  as  to  be  re- 

firded  of  no  account),  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks, 
hese  were  genuine  sea-going  ships,  and  the  whole 
of  the  above  references,  except  those  from  Genesis 
and  Mnmbers,  relate  to  the  same  century  and  to 
the  40  years  of  Solomon's  reign  (c.  070-930  B.C.), 
when  I'yre  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and 
Shashank  (Shishak)  I.,  of  the  2'ind  dynasty,  or  hin 
immediate  predecessor,  was  the  ruling  Pharaoh  of 
E^ypt.  Unfortunately,  the  Phoenioians  have  not 
left  ns  either  literature  or  sculptures  from  which  we 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  ships  used  on  these 
voyages;  nor  have  we  any  Assyrian  representa- 
tions of  them  until  two  centuries  later  in  the  time 
of  Hecekiah  and  Sennacherib,  when  all  the  sea 
trade  of  the  Assyrians  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  also  absorbed  that  of  the 
Egyptians  (Herodot.  i.  1).   A  century  later  still 

*  The  Chronicler  here  oonfosea  a  '  ship  of  Tknhiah '  (t.e.  a 
large  venel  fitted  to  go  long  voyages)  »ith  a  ihlp  going  (o 
Tanhith.  Wherever  the  latter  port  was,  whether  (as  moat 
believe)  identical  with  Tartessus  In  Spain,  or  Tamis,  or  some 
district  in  Oreeoe  or  Italy,  it  could  not  bare  been  reached  by  a 
vessel  sailing  trom  'Efion«eher  luileas  by  drcumnavigating  [on 
every  ground  •  moat  nnlikely  supposition]  the  oontinent  of 
AMOL 


Ezekiel  (27*^)  speaks  of  the  royal  merchant  'hips 
of  Tyre,  which  traded  with  Syria  and  vy-ious 
Mediterranean  ports  and  to  the  far  East,  as  having 
planks  of  fir  and  masts  of  cedar,  whikt  the  oars 
were  of  oak  of  Bashan,  and  the  benchea  of  the 
rowers  of  ivory  inlaid  in  wood  from  the  isles  of 
Kittim,  the  sails  of  line  embroidered  linen,  their 
crews  from  Zidon  and  Arvad,  and  their  pUotsfrom 
Tyre.  But  ttiis  description,  although  no  doubt 
applicable  to  the  royal  yachts,  may  be  considered 
to  some  extent  poetical  as  applied,  to  commercial 
ships. 

'The  question  of  the  much  disputed  situation  of 
the  port  of  Ophir  to  which  Solomon's  ships  traded 
from  'Efion-geber  in  the  Gulf  of  'Al^abah,  bringing 
back  gold,  ivory,  almug  trees,  and  peacocks  (1  K 
V  10^),  belongs  to  another  section  of  this  Dic- 
tionary (see  art.  Ophir  in  voL  iii.) ;  bnt  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  iiuemed  from  the 
interval  of  three  years  ( 1 K 10")  between  the  airimJs 
of  the  ships  at'E^ion-Kcber,  indicates  a  great  dis- 
tance, such  as  Central  or  Southern  Africa,  or  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  where  peacocks  still  abound. 
Such  voyages  would  necessitate  the  ships  being 
laid  up  in  some  safe  port  between  the  months  cn 
May  and  October,  during  tlie  bad  weather  and 
heavy  sea  which  accompany  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  with  the  Indian 
and  Arab  trading  vessels  which  annually  frequent 
the  port  of  Berbereh  opposite  to  Aden.* 

Although  we  have  no  conteraporary  representa- 
tions of  Phoenician  sea-going  ships  of  Solomon's 
time,  we  have  drawings  of  Egyptian  ones  to  refer 
to  of  a  much  more  ancient  date,  and  of  a  type 
after  which  we  may  suppose  the  ships  of  the  early 
Phoenicians  and  those  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  to 
have  been  constructed.  These  drawings,  no  doubt, 
give  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  ships,  their  crews, 
and  their  merchandise  from  a  general  point  of 
view ;  bat  they  are  more  or  less  conventional,  and 
the  technical  errors  in  onr  own  marine  historical 
pictures  point  to  the  necessity  of  not  relying  too 
much  upon  accuracy  of  nautical  detail,  as  the 
drawings  may  have  been  made  by  artists  who  did 
not  take  part  in  the  expeditions  and  were  not  sea- 
men. Unfortunately,  also,  many  important  de- 
tails are  missing  from  the  models  of  ancient  ships 
in  the  museums.  The  Egyptian  ships  were  for 
the  most  part  unloaded  at  a  port  in  the  Ked  Sea, 
and  their  cargoes  transferred  overland  to  Koptos 
on  the  Nile. 

The  tirst  Red  Sea  voyage  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Wady 
GossAs,  near  Kosseir,  in  the  Valley  of  Hamma- 
m&t,  on  the  road  from  Koptos  to  the  Red  Sea. 
This  commemorates  the  expedition  sent  by  Pharaoh 
Sankh-Ka-Ra  of  the  11th  (a  Theban)  <^asty  to 
the  '  Land  of  Pnftnit '  (or  Punt),  the  site  of  which  is 
OS  much  disputed  as  that  of  Ophir  or  Tarshish, 
and  is  considered  by  M.  Edonard  Naville  to  be  bat 
a  '  vague  geographical  designation.'  See,  farther, 
art  Put  in  vol.  iv.  p.  176f.  The  destination  of 
the  expedition  was  evidently,  however,  somewhere 
in  Tropical  Africa,  and  was  in  all  probability  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Sonialiland  on  the  east 
coast,  where  there  existed  an  entrepdt  for  the 
ivory,  frankincense,  myrrh,  gold  dust,  and  ostrich 
feathers,  and  for  the  ostrich  eggs  so  much  prized 
by  tlie  Egyptians  of  those  days.  This  first  ex- 
pedition to  Punt  must  have  taken  place,  according 
to  Brugsch,  250  years  after  the  founding  of  Tyre, 
if  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  correctly  informed  by  the 
Tyrians,  i.e.  about  I5U0  years  before  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  600  years  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham ;  but,  according  to  Mariette,  even  earlier  than 
this.    We  have  no  account  of  this  expedition,  nor 

*  TiD&it.y'»  Dinttmy  Jar  the  Xaoigaiion  df  tkt  Imiitm  Owais 
1870,  p.  568. 
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anjr  sculptures  sliowing  the  kind  of  ships  employed 
on  it. 

The  next  important  Bed  Sea  expedition  men- 
tioned on  the  monuments  was  sent  during  tlie 
18th  dynasty,  also  to  the  Land  of  Punt,  in  the 
reign  oi  queen  Hatsepsn  I.,  sister  of  Thothmes  II. 
(during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt) ; 
the  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  Deir  el-Bahri,  near 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  fully  illustrate 
this  important  event,  including  the  ships  used  (see 
Flinders  Petrie,  Uistury  of  Egypt,  ii.  82  ft.).  The 
place  of  departure  by  the  overland  route  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  outward  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  port  of  reshipment  of  the  gomla 
brought  by  the  expedition  on  its  return  by  the 
same  route,  was  doubtless  the  ancient  Kuptos 
(now  Qoft),  as  in  the  earlier  expedition  before 
mentioned ;  the  Red  Sea  port  of  embarkation  and 


the  height  of  their  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Goshen 
(Gn  47"- Ex  1'),  which  they  had  inhabited  for 
more  than  a  century,  it  is  probable  that,  as  their 
occupation  was  that  of  shepherds  and  cattle- 
dealers  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Delta,  they 
would  see  and  know  but  little  of  what  was  going 
on  so  far  south  of  them  as  Koptoa  and  Thebes, 
and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  sea-going  ships  of 
which  the  expedition  was  composed.  Consequently, 
no  knowledge  of  the  building  or  handling  of  ships 
or  boats  was  carried  away  with  them  from  Egypt 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  and  the  forty  years  of 
subsequent  wandering  in  the  wilderness  would 
have  Hufticed  to  ensure  the  obliteration  from  their 
memories  of  any  such  knowledge  had  it  been 
acquired. 

It  van  not  until  the  reign  of  Solomon  that  the 
Israelites  commenced  to  build  ships  (1  K  9"),  an 
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disembarkation  being  Tna  or  Oinmun,  known 
later  as  Philoteras  (after  it  bad  been  so  renamed 
by  the  Ptolemies),  and  now  as  Old  Kosseir,  not 
far  from  the  modem  port  of  that  name  in  lat. 
26°  7'  N.,  and  distant  from  Koptos  about  100  miles. 
As  regards  the  African  port  depicted  in  the  sculp- 
tures as  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  called 
the  Land  of  Punt,  there  is  some  doubt.  But  for 
the  African  ebony  (Dalbergia  melanoxylon,  G.  P.  R. , 
so  much  in  request  for  temple  furniture  in  Ep^ypt) 
and  other  trees  which  are  represented  as  growing 
near  the  place  of  landing,*  the  land-lockcd  port  of 
Berbereh  already  spoken  of,  which  has  always 
been  a  great  mart  for  the  products  of  the  interior, 
might  be  intended ;  and  even  these  trees  may  have 
been  artistically  introduced  to  indicate  a  part  of 
these  products. 

Althouglt  tlie  Children  of  Israel  must,  at  the 
time  of  queen  Hntsepsu's  exi>cdition,  have  been  at 
*  These  trees  are  not  now  found  near  the  aeaahore. 


art  which,  through  the  friendship  of  Hiram  king 
of  Tyre  for  David  and  his  son  (2  S  5"  II 1  Ch  14i 
and  1  K  5'),  they  learned  from  the  Phoenicians, 
who  snpplied  the  pilots  and  mariners  for  these 
ships  (1  K  9!").  Whether  the  Phoenicians  brought 
their  knowledge  of  shipbuilding  with  them  from 
Western  Arabia  at  the  time  of  their  early 
migration  (Herod,  i.  1,  vii.  89)  or  learnt  it  from 
the  Egyptians,  is  a  mystery.  Boatbuilding  was 
certain^  a  very  ancient  art  in  Egypt,  as  in  the 
tomb  of  Ti  at  Sakftra  (5th  dynasty,  c.  3680-1500  — 
3660  B.C.  [Petrie])  it  is  represented  in  the  wall 
sculptures  in  all  its  details. 

The  merchant  sliins  of  queen  Hatsepsu's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Land  of  I'unt,  as  delineated  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  Deir  el-Bahri,*  are  long  vessels 
curved  upwards  at  each  extreme,  as  we  see  the 
Phoenician  triremes  of  the  7th  cent.  n.c.  depicted 

*  Eijup.  Expl.  Fund,  pt.  iii.  vol.  15,  pi.  Ixxii.,  Ixriii.,  Ixxir., 
Ixxv. ;  I'etrie,  I.e.  p.  64.   C(.  Sgs.  3  and  4  on  p.  S64. 
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on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  but  without  their 
lii^ureheads ;  the  stern  is  recurved  towards  the 
bow  like  the  uplifted  trunk  of  an  elephant,  and 
ends  in  a  tranipet  mouth — the  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  the  papyrus  plant — a  form  adopted 
also  by  the  Phcenicians  and  Assyrians;  there  is 
also  a  raised  forecastle  and  poop.  The  mast,  in- 
stead of  being  of  the  more  ancient  'sheerlegs' 
form  (as  we  see  it  in  fig.  1  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb 
of  Auta  at  Deshftsheh,  5th  dynasty,  e.  B.C.  3600), 
consists  of  a  single  spar,  placed  a  little  forward  of 
the  centre  of  the  ship,  ana  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
'  shrouds '  and  a  '  stay ' ;  whilst  additional  support, 
when  the  sail  is  set,  is  given  by  a  pair  of  very  stout 
'  ieerH,'  or  halliards,  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
'bum,'  or  middle  of  the  'yard,'  and  secured  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  vessel.  The  sail  is  of  the  square 
form  and  secured  to  two  yards,  the  lower  of  which 
is  as  lone  as  the  ship  herself,  but  the  upper  one  is 
a  good  deal  shorter.  Each  yard  is  in  two  pieces, 
'fished'  together  in  tlie  middle  of  its  length  by 
means  of  cordajje,  the  centre  of  the  lower  yard 
being  securely  lucthed  to  the  mast  near  the  level 
of  the  gunwale.  This  lower  yard  is  supported  by 
numerous  '  lilts '  *  at  uniform  intervals  (apparently 
about  seven  in  nuinl>er  on  each  side),  which  are 
'  rove '  through  '  sheaves '  or  '  snatches '  placed  one 


and  Roman  ships  of  later  date.  A  noticeabia 
arrangement  fur  strengthening  these  sea-going 
ships  u  a  tightly  stretched  and  very  stout  cable 
secured  to  the  bow  and  stem  in  the  centre  of  the 
ship,  inside,  passing  high  over  the  heads  of  the 
rowers,  and  supported  on  strong  wooden  props  with 
forked  heads.  This  is  doubtless  to  aUbnl  support 
to  the  weakest  or  curved  portion  of  the  ship  at  her 
two  ends,  neither  of  which  is  water-borne— a  very 
necessary  precaution  under  such  conditions  when  a 
vessel  is  straining  in  a  heavy  sea.  Assuming  the 
distance  between  the  rowers  to  be  4  ft.,  the  spaoe 
between  the  foremost  oar  and  the  extremity  of  the 
bow  is  about  18  ft.  in  len;;th,  so  that  the  total 
length  of  the  ships  appears  to  have  been  102  ft.,  of 
which  a  length  of  about  58  ft.  only  is  water-borne, 
the  remainder  being  the  curves  of  the  bow  and 
stem.  A  row  of  port  •  holes,  corresponding  in 
number  to  the  oars,  is  indicated  on  the  side  of  the 
ships  below  the  gunwale.  These  were  probably 
intended  for  a  second  tier  of  oars,  as  we  see  in 
the  Phoenician  and  Assyrian  triremes  of  the  7th 
and  8th  cents.  B.C.  The  ships  are  steered,  not 
'  by  a  single  rudder  passing  through  the  keel,'  as 
in  the  more  modem  arrangement  described  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  96),  but  by  two  very  stout  paddles, 
one  on  each  quajrter,  having  simple  broad  blades 


uwhAbheh  (middli  tarn),  oarra  or  iiiba,  B.a  ssoa. 
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iiliove  tjie  other  at  the  head  of  the  mast,  so  that 
one  rone  answers  for  a  lift  on  both  sides  of  the 
yard.  These  lifts  are  so  tightened  as  to  give  to  the 
yard  the  form  of  a  bow  curving  upwards  at  each 
extremity.  The  head  of  the  sail  is  attached,  in 
accordance  with  modem  usage,  to  the  upper  yard , 
which  can  be  hoisted  to  the  masthead  when  the 
sail  is  set,  or  lowered  so  as  to  lie  on  the  lower  yard 
or  remain  aloft  with  the  sail  '  brailed  up  '  at  plea- 
sure. This  upper  yard  has  a  single  lift  on  each 
Hide,  attached  half-way  between  the  mast  and  the 
rardarm.  The  '  foot '  of  the  sail  is  attached  to  the 
lower  yard  at  intervals  when  the  sail  is  set,  but 
quite  detached  from  it  when  the  sail  is  furled.  The 
'  braces '  of  the  upper  yard  (not  always  represented 
in  the  drawings)  are  single  ropes  attached  to  the 
upper  yard  at  the  same  spot  as  the  lifts,  and  lead 
thence  to  the  deck  or  gunwale  ;  they  were  usually 
under  the  control  of  the  helmsman,  as  we  see  them 
un  the  walls  of  the  tomb  of  Anta  at  Desh&sheh. 
There  are  15  oarsmen,  seated  on  either  side  of  the 
ships,  all  engaged  in  rowing  (not  pushine  the 
oars),  although  the  sails  are  set  (pi.  Ixxiii.),  and  only 
one  man  plies  each  of  the  .SO  oars — a  universal  rule 
in  ancient  ships.  The  distance  l)etween  the  rowers 
in  a  fore  and  aft  direction  is,  apparently,  about  4 
ft.,  but  possibly  only  2  cubits,  as  we  see  in  Greek 

*  Preoiselv  as  shown  in  tho  model  of  an  Indian  ship  la  the 
<nilian  Inatitute  Museum  at  Uxford. 


without  the  remarkable  letter  D  form  of  the 
Phoenician  ones  represented  on  the  Assvrian  monn- 
ments  in  the  time  of  !:>eiinacherib,  but  having  long 
'  looms '  or  handles,  which  first  pass  through 
'  strops,'  or  loops  of  rope,  placed  on  the  gunwale 
midway  between  the  upper  end  of  the  stern-curve 
and  the  point  where  the  stem  first  touches  the 
water ;  immediately  above  these  strops,  at  a 
vertical  height  of  about  4  ft.,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  looms  rests  on  the  summit  of  a  post  fixed 
to  the  gunwale  close  to  the  strop ;  here  is  placed 
a  cmtcn  or  notch  in  which  the  loom  revolves  by 
means  of  a  tiller  fixid  to  its  upper  portion  and 
curving  downwards  to  the  hand  of  the  helmsman 
below.  The  ordinary  mode  of  steering  was  pre- 
cisely as  by  the  modem  rudder,  the  normal  position 
of  the  blades  of  the  paddles  being  nearly  vertical 
and  '  fore  and  aft.'  We  see  the  same  arrangement 
of  tiller  in  the  papyrus  sail-boats  painted  on  the 
tomb  of  the  priestess  of  Mera  at  Desliftslieh,*  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Fayuni  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  tomb  of  Mera  at  Sak.'irah,  belonging  also 
to  the  5th  dynasty),  nearlj-  20<X)  years  before  queen 
Hatsepsu's  time.  A  stout  stirrup  of  to\k  is  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  ]X)st  on  which  the  looic 
rests,  and  hangs  over  the  outside  of  the  ship,  ajipar- 
ently  for  the  helmsman  to  put  one  of  his  feet  in 
whilst  he  placed  the  other  against  the  outside  of 
*  ^tVP-  ExpL  t'und,  vol.  15,  pL  xxvii.   8m  above,  flg.  S. 
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the  ship  in  order  to  obtain  leverage  in  working  the 
paddle  on  special  occasions  when  the  loom  must 
have  been  previously  lifted  out  of  the  orutoh  ;  bat 
the  stirrup  may  also  have  been  used  to  support 
the  rudder-paddle  when  not  in  use,  or  when  it 
was  '  triced  up.'  Occasionally  ships  had  only  one 
rudder-paddle,  as  bIiuwu  in  tomb  paintings  and  in 
the  model  of  the  Scandinavian  ship  lately  found 
at  Christiania,  to  be  seen  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Collec- 
tion at  Oxford,  which  rudder-paddle  beinjr  on  the 
starboard  side  explains  the  derivation  of  tnis  word 
from  '  steer-board.'  Other  tomb  paintings  show  as 
many  as  three  rudder-paddles  on  one  side.  Four- 
oared  boats,  without  masts  or  sails,  are  also  repre- 
sented in  the  Deir  el-Bahri  paintings  of  queen 
Hatsepau's  expedition  as  bringing  off  goods  to  the 
sliips,  and  these  have  only  one  paddle-rudder, 
which  is  shipped  in  a  cratch  in  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  bat  witn  the  same  sturrap  as  shown  in  the 
ships. 

'lliere  is  no  visible  anchor  of  any  kind  on  board 
the  ships,  nor  any  arrangement  for  Tuing  one ;  but 
the  pilot  on  the  forecastle  has  a  lone  pole  in  his 
hand  with  which  he  is  sounding  the  depth  of  the 
water.  The  pnly  anchor  used  in  those  early  days 
was  a  heavy  weight,  generally  a  large  stone  or  a 
basket  full  of  smaller  ones.  No  ancnor,  properly 
so  called,  is  represented  in  any  Egyptian  sculpture 
or  painting.  The  hooked  anchor  {iyKvpa)  is  first 
mentioned  by  the  poet  Pindar  (L  v.  18)  in  the  5th 
cent.  B.C. ;  it  was  without  flukes.  Homer  always 
uses  the  word  timi,  meaning  a  stone  anchor ;  and 
Ephoros,  the  historian  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  (Strabo, 
vii.  3),  attributed  the  invention  of  the  two-armed 
anchor  to  Anacharsis,  a  Scrthian  prince  of  the  6th 
cent.  B.a  In  the  time  oi  Herodotos  (u.  96)  the 
merchant  ships  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  Nile,  when 
sailing  doMm  stream,  usea  a  heavy  stone  attached 
to  a  rope  from  the  stom  as  a  dra^  to  keep  their 
heads  straight,  in  conjunction  with  a  raft  of 
tamarisk  floating  on  the  water,  attached  to  the 
bow,  so  as  to  be  acted  on  by  the  current  which 
pulled  the  ship  down  stream,  whilst  the  stone  held 
her  back,  as  is  still  the  practice  on  the  river 
Euphrates ;  *  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  use 
of  a  bow  anchor,  whether  of  stone  or  any  other 
material. 

The  form  of  the  Egyptian  ships  admitted  of  their 
lying  at  anchor  as  easily  by  the  stem  as  by  the 
head,  and,  paddles  which  could  be  lifted  out  of  the 
water  being  used  instead  of  rudders,  there  was  no 
fear  of  the  latter  being  broken  by  the  sea,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  m<>aern  rudder,  hung  on  '  gud- 
geons' by  means  of  'pintles,'  was  substituted  in 
later  times.  The  advantage  of  anchoring  by  the 
stem  in  narrow  waters  or  when  suddenly  shoaling 
water  at  night,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's  ship  off 
the  island  of  Melita  (Ac  27*- "),  where  the  rudder- 
paddles  were  triced  up  clear  of  the  water,  is 
obvious.  But  this  vessel  hod  means  of  anchoring 
by  the  bows  if  desired  (v.**),  and  no  doubt  the 
Egyptian  ships  also  ;  large  stones,  wooden  tubes, 
or  sacks  filled  with  lead  or  other  heavy  weights 
being  used  as  anchors. 

The  maatt  of  queen  Hatsepsu's  ships  were  prob- 
ably derived,  like  the  Egyptian  shiiw  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  (ii  96),  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  from  the  gum-arabic  tree  of  Nubia  (Acacia 
nilotica,  Delile),  known  to  modem  Arabs  as  the 
sont,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Egypt  name 
shant,  which  is  as  old  as  the  4th  dynaisty,  or  of 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  this  tree  in  that 
region.  The  equally  common  sey^,  or  '  ash '  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  {Acacia  seydl,  Delile),  which 
Canon  Tristram  supposes  to  be  the  '  shittim '  wood 
of  the  Bible  (Ex  25.  26.  37.  38),  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  variety  of  the  sont,  and,  like  it,  is  frequently 
<  ChesDey,  yoL  U.  p.  640. 


mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphs,  and  is  of  the  same 

antiquity. 

The  ships  of  Solomon  built  at'Efion-geber  (1  K 
9")  were  probably  of  the  fir  and  cedar  supplied  by 
Hiram  (1  K  S"-'- '•),  which  do  not  grow  m  Egypt 
or  Nubia,  although  much  imported  tor  use  in  Egyp- 
tian temples  from  the  5th  dynasty  downwards. 
No  mention,  however,  is  made  in  the  Bible  of 
the  material  used  in  shipbuilding.  According  to 
Onesecritus,  chief  pilot  .to  Alexander  the  Great 
(Pliny,  vL  24),  the  ships  which  traded  in  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.  between  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  and  the 
country  of  the  Prasians  (Calcutta)  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  the  voyage  lasting  2U  dajrs, 
were  rigged  like  the  Nile  boats,  and  were  bnilt 
of  papyrus  stems  as  we  see  them  in  process  of 
consti  action  depicted  3000  years  earlier  on  the 
walls  ot  the  tomb  of  Anta  at  Desh&sheb  ;  bat 
these  were  only  coasting  vessels.  The  Egyptian 
merchant  vessels  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  are 
described  by  him  (iL  96)  as  being  built  with- 
out ribs,  tlie  planks,  2  cubits  in  length,  being 
arranged  'like  bricks'  {i.e.  probably  the  planking 
was  double,  the  middle  of  the  outer  plank  over- 
laying the  two  ends  of  the  inner  one),  and  joined 
together  by  long  '  tree-nails ' ;  the  planks  were 
caulked  with  stems  of  '  byblus '  (Papynu  anii- 
guorum,  L.),  the  sails  being  made  of  the  same 
material,  which  seems  incredible  ;  but  whether  of 
flax  or  byblus,  the  *  cloths'  uf  the  sails  were  placed 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically  as  now.  The 
ropes  of  Egyptian  ships  continued  to  be  made  of 
byblus  (Herod,  vii.  25,  34)  or  of  palm  fibre  as  late 
as  the  27th  or  Persian  dynasty  (B.C.  480),  and, 
according  to  the  same  authority  (Herod,  ii.  96), 
the  sails  also, — whilst  those  of  the  Phcsnicians  were 
made  of  flax.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Nile  boats, 
described  by  Herodotus,  were  really  sea  -  going 
vessels  like  those  of  queen  Hatsepau  and  Solomon, 
though  they  carried  many  thousand  talento  (more 
than  100  tons)  of  cargo;  and,  as  the  making  of 
linen  cloth  was  an  Egyptian  speciality,  it  was 
probably  used  for  the  sails  of  sea-going  ships  by 
them  as  well  as  by  Solomon  and  Hiram,  who  im- 
ported it  from  Egypt  (Ezk  27). 

At  Deir  el-Bahri  *  we  see  the  queen's  ships  being 
laden  in  a  port  of  the  Land  of  Punt  after  the  same 
fashion  as  we  ma^  suppose  those  of  Solomon  to 
have  taken  in  their  cargoes  at  Ophir,  by  means 
of  porters  and  'gang- boards'  connecting  the  ships 
with  the  shore.  The  cargo,  which  is  being  carried 
and  stowed  on  the  deck  by  the  crew,  consiste  of 
sacks  of  frankincense  of  various  kinds  (especially 
that  called  'anti'),  gold  dust,  ebony,  elephants' 
tusks,  gum,  ostrich  eggs  and  feathers.  Live  apes 
are  climbing  about  the  rigging  as  we  see  them  in 
the  boat  depicted  on  the  tomp  of  Mera  at  Desh- 
&slieh  2000  years  earlier — an  indication  probably 
of  the  fauna  of  the  Land  of  Punt,  which  includes 
the  giraffe,  peculiar  to  tropical  Africa. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  Solomon's  Mediter- 
ranean ships  were  similar  to  those  built  by  him 
at'Efion-geber,  on  the  Phoenician  model,  and  that 
the  latter,  again,  resembled  those  of  queen  Glat- 
sepsu,  although  with  possibly  some  modificationa 
of  no  great  importence.  There  seems,  also,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  ships  built  at  'E^ion- 
ijeber  by  Jetioshaphat  king  of  Judah  a  century 
later  (1  K  22"),  or  the  passenger  ship  in  which 
Jonah  embarked  at  Joppa  some  thirty  years  later 
for  Tarshish  (Jon  V),  and  in  which  the  vain  use  of 
the  oars  in  the  ships  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
land  is  so  graphically  described,  belonged  to  a 
difl'erent  type. 

Ships  of  war. — The  Egyptian  sailors  or  boatmen 
formed,  ac-cording  to  Herodotus  (ii  164),  one  of 
the  seven  cla.saes  into  which  the  pujiulation  of  tha 
'Bgyf.Expl.  /''ttiid, pt. iii.vol.lS, pi. Ixxiv.  Seeflgaoop.  SM. 
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country  waa  divided,  the  office  of  pilot  or  steers- 
man ranking  above  all  other  grades.  Probably 
those  belonrin^  to  merchant  ships  formed  a 
superior  sabdivision  of  these.  We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Tyrians  fol- 
lows the  same  practice  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
as  with  certain  modifications  the  Greeks  did  in 
later  times.  The  crews  of  war  ships  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  a  separate  category  with  the 
soldiers,  who,  from  constant  practice  at  the  oar 
on  the  Nile,  were  themselves  expert  galleymen. 
\Vhether  any  of  these  latter  were  on  board  qneen 
Hatsepsu's  or  Solomon's  ships  we  are  not  told; 
but,  although  these  were  both  commercial  expedi- 
tions, it  is  prob&ble  that  the  ships  were  prepared 


are  stationed  in  a  '  top '  or  ca^e  at  the  masthead. 
During  the  engagement  the  sail  was  '  brailed '  up, 
and  there  was  apparently  no  lower  yard  to  the 
square  sail  as  we  see  in  the  ships  of  queen  Hat- 
sepsu  of  a  later  date.  Accordmg  to  Wilkinson 
(iii.  204),  ramming  was  used  in  the  attack ;  but 
the  ships  had  no  beak  for  this  purpose  as  in 
Koman  days,  a  lion's,  ram's,  or  other  animal's  head 
covered  with  metal  takipg  its  place. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Egyp- 
tian  men-of-war  also  took  part  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  transport  oi  troops  and  in  sea 
fights  during  the  reign  of  the  Kamses  Pharaohs 
against  the  ships  of  various  nations  inhabiting 
the  littoral,  as  tney  did  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh- 


3.  TKUPIJI  or  DSIR  CL-BAHRI.    HIDDLI  OOLOXilAOa    SOUTH  WAIiL.     QDIEN  UAT8EF8t"8  EXFKDITIOH  TO  PDilT,  B.a  USOO, 

LOADnro  lOTFTIAII  SBIFS  AT  PVST. 


4.  HIDDLB  OOLOmiADS.    SOUTH  WALL.    bADKM  BOTmAIt  SHIPS  LKAVIKO  PUilT. 


to  fight  if  need  be.  That  men-of-war  were  speci- 
ally fitted  out  bv  the  E^ptians  for  fighting 
purposes  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  we  know  from 
Herodotus  (ii.  102)  and  Diotiorus  (i.  65),  who 
both  mention  the  fleet  of  'long  vessels '  built  ex- 
pressly for  war  (called  by  them  ua)  to  the  number  of 
400,  whilst  the  transports  were  called  usck  (broad), 
and  the  galleys  mensch;*  and  the  employment 
of  sucli  vessels  on  the  expeditions  of  the  Pharaohs 
to  Ethiopia  wa8_  frequent,  the  officers  who  com- 
manded them  being  mentioned  on  tlie  monuments, 
and  the  title  of  *  chief  or  captain  of  the  kind's 
ships '  being  not  nncommon.  A  sea  fight  is  repre- 
sented at  Thebes,  in  which  the  Egyptian  sol- 
diers in  military  dress  are  seen  rowing.  In  the 
men-of-war  of  the  4th  and  5th  dynasties  slingers 
*  Wilkinson,  Ane,  Egypt,,  voL  i.  p.  274. 


necho  (Herod.  iL  159) ;  their  victories  over  com- 
bined forces  of  Dardanians,  Teucrians,  Mysians, 
and,  apparently,  over  Pelasgians,  Daunians, 
Oscans,  and  Sicilians,  being  recorded  on  the 
monuments. 

Of  the  Phoenician  war  vessels  which  were  con- 
temporaneous we  have  no  knowledge ;  and  it  is  to 
the  Assyrian  monuments  of  a  later  date  thnt  we 
are  indeoted  for  pictorial  representations  of  them 
in  a  very  crude  way.  During  the  three  invasions 
of  Syria  and  Plitrnicia  by  Shalmaneser  IV.  in  the 
reigns  of  Hezekiali  king  of  Judah  and  Hoshea 
king  of  Israel  (B.c.  726-721,  2  K  18»-"),  Josephus 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Menander  (342-291 
B.C.),  that  the  Assyrian  monarch,  in  order  to  quell 
a  revolt  in  t'le  island  of  Tyre,  made  use  of  60 
Phccnician  galleys  with  800  men  to  row  them,  but 
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was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Tynans  with  12  ships, 
which  took  500  prisoners.* 

Sennacherib,  who  had  sent  the  Rabshakeh  to 
Hezekiah  to  reproach  the  living  God  (2  K  1SP>- 
and  demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  the  second 
time  within  three  years,  took,  a  few  years  later, 
his  Phcenician  shipwrights  across  Mesopotamia  to 
tlie  TigriH  and  built  a  fleet  of  his  own,  with  whicli 
he  made  a  successful  raid  on  the  ChaldsBan  settle- 
ment in  Susiana  at  the  north  end  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia.  It  is  these  Phcenician  cataphract  triremes, 
with  two  tiers  of  oars,  and  ha\-ing  beaks,  masts, 
and  sails,  that  we  see  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Kouyunjik.t  In  Sargon's  sculptures  the 
I'liucnician  vessels  of  this  time  have  4  or  5  oars- 
men on  each  side,  but  in  Sennacherib's  they  have 
8, '.),  or  11 ,  and  also  two  steersmen.  It  was  not  until 
tSeimauherib's  time  that  the  Assyrians  began  to 
I  mi  Id  war  vessels,  which  even  then  were  only 
imitations  of  Phoenician  ones.  These  trireme  war 
'galleys  were  what  is  called  aphract,  i.e.  the  upper 
tier  of  rowers  were  unprotected  and  exposed  to 
view.    The  apertures  for  the  oars  are  like  those 


the  fishing  anil  passenger  vessels  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  in  which  our  Lord  embarked  (described 
in  the  A  V  as  '  ships '  [except  in  Jn  6"' where  it 
has  'boats'],  and  in  tlie  RV  as  'boats'  [Mt  4« 
I41J.  54.  »s.  3s_  mk  e'"- Lk  5^»-'-"  8"  ", 
Jn  6"'  !»•»•»•»»]),  the  interest  in  ships  mentioned 
in  the  NT  centres  in  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul  from 
Coesarea  to  Puteoli,  about  60  A.D.  During  this 
voyage  he  and  his  fellow-traveller,  St.  Luke  the 
physician,  experienced  what  seems  to  have  been 
his  fourth  shipwreck  (2  Co  II'-").  The  account 
of  this  voyage  is  remarkable  for  accuracy  and 
conciseness  in  the  use  of  nautical  terms,  tnough 
wanting  in  the  descriptive  details  which  a  pro- 
fessional seaman  would  have  added.  In  the 
Unomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux  of  Naucratis  in  the 
Egyptian  Delta,  written  about  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  we  have  a  collection  of  Greek  nautical 
terras,  containing  most  of  those  used  in  St.  Luke'i 
description  of  the  voyage.  Of  the  ship  of  Adra- 
myttiura,  a  seaport  of  IVfysia  (which  had  then  been 
for  half  a  century  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia  Minor),  in  which  they  embarked  at  Csesarea, 


s.  VAR  OAiiUr  n  Tin  amvioB  or  sihhaobiiub,  nm  or  umiiL, 


in  queen  Hatsepsn's  ships,  no  oars  being  shown  in 
them  in  the  drawings  m  either  case.  The  henk 
is  somewhat  like  the  snout  of  a  fish ;  the  shields 
of  the  soldiers  are  seen  suspended  inside  the  bul- 
warks, they  themselves  being  partly  visible  j  the 
pilot  is  in  the  bow,  and  the  steersman  aft,  with 
part  of  the  crew  standing  near  the  mast,  the  two 
steering-paddles  having  blades  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  u,  which  is  perhaps  only  conventional. 

The  war  ships  of  Kittim  (Dn  11"),  which  were 
to  conquer  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  are  Roman 
vessels.  In  2  Mac  4*'  we  have  the  first  mention  of 
galleys  (rpiipiu). 

B.  Nkw  Testament  Ships  and  Boats.— An 
account  of  Greek  and  Roman  ships  of  war  (i^et 
liaKpai,  naves  longas),  of  which  ample  details  are 

fiven  by  Boeckh,$  Graser,§  Guhl  and  Koner,||  and 
'orr,1I  seems  to  be  out  of  place  here,  as,  apart  from 

*  Rawlinson,  Aiu.  Monarch,  ToL  IL  pp.  406,  449. 

f  Layard's  Sinmeh,  1st  aerie*,  p.  71,  eta ;  and  pL  in  Bawlln- 
BOn,  Ane.  Monarch.  toL  !i.  p.  170. 

]  Urkundm  titer  dot  Setm$in  da  AUiteh»m  Staata,  etc., 
1840. 

i  De  velerum  re  navali, 

I  The  Life  of  the  Greekt  and  Sammu,  Srd  ed.  pp.  268-284. 
^Anei»ntShipi,im. 


I  no  details  are  ^ven ;  but  the  two  Alexandrian 
corn-ships  in  which  the  voyage  was  completed 
from  Myra  (Ac  27*-  ''• '),  a  port  of  Lycia,  to  Fidr 
Havens  m  Crete,  and  to  the  island  of  Melita  (28'), 
and  thence  to  Syracuse,  Rheginm,  and  Puteoli 
(28"'  "),  were  evidently  of  large  siie,  if  the  read- 
ing in  both  AV  and  RV  of  276  as  the  number  of 
i  persons  on  board,  including  the  crew,  besides  a 
{  cargo  of  wheat,  is  correct.*  This  number  was  not 
extraordinary,  as  Josephus  tells  us  that  only  a 
few  years  later  he  himself  was  wrecked  on  a 
voyage  from  Palestine  to  Puteoli  in  a  ship  having 
abont  600  persons  on  board. 

For  the  type  of  these  ships  we  ean  refer  to 
contemporary  paintings  found  at  Heronlaneum 
and  Pompeii  which  'aiford  valuable  details,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  sjmchronizing  perfectly 
with  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul,  the  catastrophe  to 
which  they  owe  their  preservation  having  happened 
less  than  twenty  years  after  his  shipwreck.' + 
The  term  xXoTo*  used  by  St.  Luke  throughout  hia 
account  of  this  voyage,  except  in  Ao  S7",  when 

*  WH  and  othere  read  '  about  (>>c)  76.' 

f  J.  Smith,  Vot/age  and  Shipwreck  qf  St.  PtttU,  4th  ad.  1880, 
p.  182. 
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raSi  is  used,  wae  a  eommon  one  for  a  merchant 
ship  in  general,  but  does  not  point  to  any  one  in 
particular  of  the  many  kinds  of  sea-going  ships 
iphaneli,  corbita,  cyboetB,  etc.),  of  the  'round'  or 
merchant  class  (crpoyyiXii  yaOt,  nam*  oneraria)  in 
use  at  that  time;  bat  the  fact  of  the  wrecked 
vessel  bein"  a  com-shi^  of  Alexandria  suffices. 
Lucian  (2nd  cent.  A.D.)  in  one  of  his  dialogues* 
gives  an  account  of  one  of  the  great  merchant 
ships  employed  in  carrying  com  from  Egypt  to 
Italy  about  150  a.d.  Her  length  was  180  ft.,  and 
breadth  45  ft.,  the  depth  from  upper  deck  to  keel 
being  43^  ft.  Such  a  ship  would  carry  a  bur- 
then of  10,000_  talents  or  amphoras,  equal  to  250 
tons.  But  ships  of  much  larger  capacity  were 
built  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  one  described 
by  Pliny  as  having,  abont  twenty  years  before  St. 
Paul's  voyage,  taken  the  Vatican  obelisk,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Caligula,  from  Egypt  to  Rome, 
together  with  four  blocks  of  stone  to  form  its 
pedestal,  the  whole  weighing  nearly  600  tons,  in 
addition  to  1000  tons  of  lentils  in  the  hold  as  a 
bed  for  the  obelisk  to  rest  on.  The  mast  of  this 
ship,  which  Pliny  describes  as  the  most  wonderful 
vessel  ever  seen  afloat,  was  a  single  fir  spar,  and 
required  four  men  with  extended  arms  to  encircle 
it.  This  event  occurred  within  Pliny's  own  know- 
ledge as  a  youth  of  seventeen ;  but  if  he  is  correct 
as  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  that  of  the  mast  is 
almost  incredible,  unless  he  waa  in  error  as  to  its 
not  bein^  a  boilt  one.t  Jalina  Csasar  tells  us  that 
these  ships  carried  movable  three-storeyed  tur- 
rets on  the  npper  deck  for  defensive  purposes.; 

According  to  Lucian's  description,  the  ship  had 
both  bow  and  stem  carved  upwards  like  those  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  and  earliest  Greek  ships,  the 
ends  terminating  in  a  gilded  ehenUeut,  one  of 
which  was  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
swan,  and  the  other  either  similar  or  a  'figure- 
head.' Somewhere  between  the  stem  and  stem 
was  a  statue  of  the  presiding  deity  of  the  State 
or  port  of  origin  of  the  ship.  On  each  bow  was 
painted  a  large  eye,  or  •  figure  illnBtrative  of  her 
name. 

From  a  painting  still  to  be  seen  in  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii,  and  another  fonnd  Heroiilaneam,§  we 
know  that  sach  shipa  had  projecting  g^eriea  at 
bow  and  stem,  with  balwark*  of  open  rails,  and 
that  the  npper  ends  of  the  two  paddle-raddera 
(TT^SdXia,  ottMrnoeufo)  paased  thiongh  holes  in  the 
ship,  as  d.e8oribed  by  Herodotus,  instead  of  being 
externally  attached  to  rope  straps  on  the  gunwale 
as  in  the  Egyptian  vesaela  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
one  already  spoken  of,  and  were  often  connected 
together  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  tillera  stretched 
across  the  ship,  called  xaXivit,  which  kept  the  two 
I  iiddle- blades  parallel  to  one  another ;  ||  but  this, 
from  St.  Lnk^s  aoooont  of  the  riiipwreok,  must 
liave  been  done  in  sach  a  way  as  not  to  prevent 
the  radders  from  being  triced  up  dear  of  the  water 
in  case  of  anchoring  by  the  stern.  We  aJso  see  in 
the  Herculanenm  painting  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
ship's  cabins  described  by  Lnoian.  Then  are  also 
depicted  what  are,  apparently,  cable  arrangements 
for  anchoring  by  the  stem,  though  no  anchor  is 
visible.  She  has  two  masts  with 'square'  yards 
and  sails,  as  we  see  represented  on  the  coins  of  tbe 
2nd  and  3rd  centuries  A.D. ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  normal  nnmbOT,  though  occasionally 
there  were  three  at  this  period ;  bat  only  one 
mast  is  shown  in  the  Pompeii  ship.  The  masts 
were  supported  1^ '  sluonds '  placed  abreut  of  and 
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abaft  the  mast,  with  '  stays'  to  support  it  from  the 
bow  as  now.  These  as  well  as  the  'running 
rigging '  were  made  of  hide,  flax,  or  hemp,  or,  prob- 
ably in  many  cases,  a  combination  of  them  and 
papyrus. 

The  ships  of  this — the  merchant — class  were  bnilt 
almost  exclusively  of  tir  or  pine,  as  also  the  masts 
and  yards,  the  latter  (/cepauu  or  antenna)  being  in 
two  pieces  'fislied'  together  like  those  of  both 
ajicicut  and  modem  Egyptian  vessels.  The  sails 
at  this  period  were  almost  universally  made  of  flax 
as  now ;  the  *  bolt  rope '  surrounding  them  being 
of  hide.  One  of  the  sails  is  called  ipriiMv  by  St. 
Luke  (Ac  27"'),  and,  although  this  word  is  not 
found  in  Julius  Pollux  or  m  any  other  ancient 
or  mediaeval  Greek  author,  a  mast  and  sail,  each 
termed  artemon,  are  mentioned  by  the  Romans, 
Lucilius,  Labeo,  and  Seneca,  almost  contemporane- 
ously with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  as  beine,  appar- 
ently, inferior  in  importance  or  maraitude  to  the 
principal  mast  and  sail  of  a  ship  ;  they  are  repre- 
sented on  an  Alexandrian  coin  of  A.D.  67  *  as  a  sort 
of  bowsprit  and  spritsail,  and  again  on  a  Roman 
coin  of  A.D.  186  in  the  Museum  at  Avignon  as  a 
foremast  and  square  foresail.f  The  word  arUmon 
is  translated  in  the  AV  'mainsail,'  bat  in  the  RV 
'  foresail ' ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  bat  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  correct  term  as  applied  to 
the  sail  hoisted  when  the  ship  was  purposely  ran 
aground.  The  word  is  still  in  use  in  the  French 
marine  as  the  name  of  the  mizen  or  stemmost 
mast,  and  the  sails  on  it ;  whilst  the  term  nUsaiM 
is  applied  to  the  foremast  and  its  sails.  The  word 
artemon  is  now  obsolete  in  the  Italian  language, 
but  in  the  16th  cent,  it  was  applied  at  Venice  to 
the  largest  sail  of  a  ship,  which  appears  then  to 
have  been  the  foresail ;  and,  possibly,  the  ignorance 
of  this  fact,  as  suggested  by  Smith,  may  have  led 
the  AV  translators  mto  error.t 

The  sails  were  triced  np  to  the  yards  by  numerous 
'brails'  (tcaXi^w)  when  it  was  desired  to  reduce  or 
take  them  in,  and  these  were  worked  by  the  crew 
from  the  deck  below ;  the  yards  were  also  famished 
with  'lifts'  and  'braces'  for  trimming  the  sails. 
The  anchors  (iyicvpa),  which  were  suspenaed  as  now, 
one  on  each  bow  from  '  catheads '  (iriarlSet),  were 
made  of  lead,  iron,  or  wood  coated  with  lead,  and 
of  the  modem  form,  as  on  the  coins  of  Psstum  we 
•ee  the  stock  and  flukes  or  palms  and  ring  duly  re- 
presented ;  besides  the  '  bower '  anchors  there  were 
others,  four  of  which  were  let  go  at  the  stem  of 
St.  Paul's  ship  when  shoaling  water  (Ac  27"'"'), 
whilst  a  pretence  was  made  oy  the  crew  of  also 
laying  oat  the  bower  anchors  by  boat. 

Oars  (ic<irii,  remut)  are  not  mentioned  as  being 
used  on  boara ;  and  as  these  were  often  absent  from 
large  merchant  vessels,  or  only  sufficient  in  number 
to  he  used  as  '  sweeps '  dormg  a  calm,  this  was 
probably  tiie  case  here.  Such  vessels  had  movable 
'  topmasts,'  to  the  summit  of  which  was  hoisted  the 
upper  comer  of  the  triangular  sail,  called  in  Latin 
tupparum.  It  is  to  the  lowering  down  to  the  deck 
of  these  topmasts  that  the  expression  (Ac 
'  strake  aaii '  in  the  AV  and  '  lowered  the  gear ' 
in  the  RV  probably  refers ;  to  '  strike '  a  topmast 
is  the  proper  nautical  term  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  Seneca  tolls  as  that  Alexandrian  wheat- 
ships,§  on  arrival  at  Pnteoli,  alone  had  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  their  topsails  up,  all  others  being 
obliged  to  lower  them  down  on  entering  the  bay. 
The  phrase  dia-o^^oX/wu'  rf  irfiuf  (Ac  27''),  trans- 
lated in  the  AV '  bear  up  into  the  wind,'  and  in  the 
RV '  face  the  wind,'  would  be,  in  nautical  language, 
'  beat  ap  lu^ainst  the  wind.'  To  '  bear  up '  is  the 
sea  phrase  tor  doing  exactiy  the  reverse  of  what  it 
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expressed  iu  the  AV,  and  means  to  pat  a  ship  before 
tlie  wind.  Captain  Stnrmy*  in  describing  a  naval 
sea  light  says, '  Bear  up  before  the  wind  that  we  raaj' 
give  him  our  starboard  broadside,'  and  again,  '  He 
bears  up  before  the  wind  to  stop  his  leaks' ;  irro- 
ipeaXfieiy,  as  a  nautijal  expression,  ma,j  have  refer- 
ence to  the  eyes  painted  on  each  bow  of  ships  in 
general ;  the  term '  eyes  of  the  ship '  is  still  in  general 
iiKe  as  a  sea  term  for  the  inside  part  of  her  which 
TTes  nearest  to  the  stem.  The  rope  cables  {irxotrla, 
ayxipia,  ancoralia  or /une*  aneorales)  which  passed, 
as  now,  through  holes  on  each  side  of  the  bow, 
were  of  from  6  in.  to  4i  in.  in  diameter,  equal  to 
from  13i  in.  to  18  in.  moaem  hemp  cables,  and  were 
'  hove  in '  by  a  capstan  {irrpo^ior)  to  weigh  the 
anchor.  Chain  cables  were  then  used  only  by  ships 
of  war,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  English  Nayy  is  con- 
cerned, were  not  introdnoed  till  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century. 

The  terms  'helps'  and  'nndergirding'  (Ac  27" 
ptrliBfiai,  inoibivyimt)  refer  to  the  modes  ia  use  of 
strengthening  an  old  or  weak  ship  in  bad  weather 
by  bracing  the  two  carved  ends  of  the  ship,  which 
were  not  water-borne,  together  by  means  of  a  stoat 
rope  or  cable  passing  along  the  ontside  of  the  ship 
longitndinadly,  and  generally  below  the  water-line, 
several  times ;  or  by  passing  it  under  the  keel  and 
round  the  hull  in  a  direction  transverse  to  its 
length,  and  probablv  sometimes  by  a  combination 
of  both  these  methoas.  *  Undergirding '  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Greek  nauticaJterm  for  the  opera- 
tion of  passing  the  above  ropes  or  cables  (iiroii- 
fiara)  around  or  under  a  ship ;  but  it  has  never  been 
an  English  sea  term,  although  the  process  of  trans- 
verse undergirding  has  occasionally  been  resorted 
to  by  our  Miiling  ships  when  dangerously  over- 
strained, and  was  then  termed '  frappmg '  the  ship.t 
The  internal  longitudinal  Tope  support  of  the 
ancient  Einrptian  ships  seems  to  have  been  still 
in  use  in  Roman  ships  to  some  extent  under  the 
name  of  tormentum,t  probably  from  the  two  or 
four  parts  of  rope  of  which  it  consisted  being 
tightened,  as  required,  by  means  of  a  piece  ot 
wood  inserted  between  them  and  twisted  round ; 
the  transverse  external  support  was  termed  mitra. 
The  longitudinal  support  became  unnecessary  when 
the  len^h  of  the  ends  of  the  ship  not  water-borne 
became  greatly  diminished  and  the  amount  of  deck 
increased  ;  with  improved  shipbuilding  the  long 
curves  dispppeared.  All  Greek  and  Roman  ships 
of  war  of  the  rank  of  triremes  and  upwards  seem 
to  have  had  the  hypozomata  permanently  fixed  in 
their  places  on  MiiEird  to  enable  them  to  better 
withstand  the  shock  of  ramming,  and  were  also 
supplied  with  extra  ones  as  part  of  their  stores ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  merchant  vessels  (ipofiTayayal) 
such  as  St.  Paul's  ship,  these  '  helps '  were  prob- 
ably improvised  out  of  their  ordinary  gear.  The 
term  axtvli,  translated  'tackling'  (.\V  and  KV 
Ac  Z?"),  which  the  crew  (and  passengers  [AV]) 
threw  overboard  with  their  own  hands  on  the 
third  day  of  the  gale,  probably  refers  to  the  spare 
stores  of  various  kinds  which  followed  some 
heavier  nndescribed  weights  (v."),  and  it  was  only 
as  a  last  resort  that  the  cargo  of  wheat  (v.*^)  (on 
which  the  commercial  sacceas  of  the  voyage  de- 
pended, and  which  was  in  charge  of  the  'supercargo' 
(yavxXit/wt,  v."),  to  whose  ill  advice  and  that  of  the 
sailing-master  (Kvptpvifnp)  St.  Paul  attributed  their 
mishap)  was '  jettisoned '  in  order  to  so  lighten  the 
ship,  that,  when  the  cables  were  slipped  (v.«>)  and 
the  foresail  hoisted,  she  might  run  nigh  up  on  the 
beach  they  had  selected  (v."). 

From  the  depth  of  water  in  which  soundings  were 
taken  (Ac  27"),  vi2.  in  20  and  16  fathoms,  it  is  evident 

•  The  CompUat  Mafinsr.lk.  L  ik  SO,  A.II.  Uaft. 
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that  a  sonnding-lead  attached  to  a  line  (rarax«/ia- 
TTipla,  catapiriites)  wan  used,  as  we  see  it  on  a  bas- 
relief  in  tliH  British  Museum,  suspended  from  the 
volute  of  the  bow,*  and  probably  '  armed '  with 
grease  at  its  lower  end  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  bottom,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  6)  and 
Lucilius.t  The  anchoring  by  the  stern  when  rapidly 
shoaling  water  at  night  (Ac  27^*)  was  good  seaman- 
ship, and,  in  a  vessel  shaped  alike  at  both  ends, 
otTered  no  practical  difHculties,  the  rudder-paddles 
being  afterwards  triced  up  clear  of  the  water.  The 
ship  carried  at  least  one  boat  (aKi<pri),  like  all  others 
of  uer  class,  for  general  purposes,  such  as  laying 
out  anchors  (v."),  communicating  with  the  shore 
or  with  other  ships ;  and  this  boat  was  towed  aster." 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  crew,$  in  accordance  with 
usual  practice  in  fine  weather,  being  either  hoisted 
up  to  '  davits '  outside  the  ship,  or  hoisted  on  board 
altogether,  for  greater  security  (v."),  when  bad 
weather  came  on. 

The  ship  in  which  St.  Paol  embarked  from  the 
island  of  Melita  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
type  as  the  wrecked  one,  but  we  have  the  additional 
detail  given  of  her  'sign'  {xapi<niiu>y,  insigne)  (28"), 
indicating  her  name  Ai&rxovpoi,  translated  '  Castor 
and  Pollux '  in  the  AV  and  '  The  Twin  Brothers ' 
in  the  RV.  Whether  the  oarasemon  was,  in  this 
case,  a  painting  on  either  siae  of  the  stem  denoting 
tbojFratret  HelencB,  sons  of  Jupiter,  who  were  then 
specially  venerated  as  the  patrons  of  sailors,§  like 
»t.  George  and  St.  Nicholas  in  modem  davs,  or 
whether  they  formed  her  '  figurehead,'  we  So  not 
know ;  but  both  modes  of  indicating  a  ship's  name, 
and,  occasionally,  a  combination  of  the  two,  were 
in  vogue  at  that  time  in  Roman  ships.  That  these 
ships  were  capable  of  '  working  to  windward '  like 
modem  sailing  ships  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt,  although,  possibly,  not  lying  so  close  to  the 
wind  as  within  6  or  6  points  ot  the  compass ;  but 
the  quotation  from  Pliny  (ffN  ii.  48)  does  not  refer 
to  '  beating,'  and  merely  states  that  ships  with  the 
same  wind  sail  in  opposite  directions  according 
to  the  '  tack '  they  are  on,  and  often  meet  one 
another,  which  can  obviously  be  done  with  the 
wind  fair  or  abeam. ||  The  modem  nautical  term 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  rtpieKOirrn  xanicn)- 
aa/uv  lit  'P))7io»  (Ac  28'»),  translated  in  the  AV  '  we 
fetched  a  compass  and  came  to  Rhegium '  (RV 
'  made  a  circuit '),?  would  be  '  we  beat  up  to  Rhe- 
gium,' the  only  course  open  to  her  in  making  for 
that  port  from  Syracuse  with  a  northerly  wind, 
which  is  clearly  indicated  by  her  waiting  there  a 
day  for  a  change  of  wind  to  the  south,  "rhat  these 
ships  were  fast  sailers  we  know  from  contemporary 
statements  of  ancient  authors,  and  especially  from 
Pliny,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  marvellous  utility 
of  the  flax  plant,  of  which  sails  were  made,  in  re- 
ducing the  time  occupied  iu  a  vovage  from  Egypt 
to  Italy,  instances  a  voyage  recently  made  from  the 
Straits  of  Messina  to  Alexandria,  by  two  Roman 
prefects,  E.  Galerius  and  Balbillus,  in  7  and  6  days 
respectively  ;  and  another  voyage  from  Pnteoli  to 
Alexandria  by  Valerius  Marionus,  a  Roman  senator, 
'  lenissimo  flatu,'  in  9  daj  s.**  St.  Paul's  voyage 
from  Rhegium  to  Puteoh  (180  miles)  was  etiectfU 
in  2  days  (but  see  art.  Roads  and  Travel  (in  n  r), 
p.  379). 

Of  the  fishing  and  passenger  boats  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Lake  of  Tiberias),  whlsh  were  evidently 
very  nnmerons  in  onr  Lord's  time,  we  have  no 
description. 
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LiTSRATUKB.— Champolllon  uid  BoaelUnl,  MonumetUt  tt 
f Egypt*;  August  Boeckh,  VHnmdm  uber  dot  Setmun  dM 
AUiMchm  Staatt$\  B.  Olaser,  Uh»r  das  Seeaam  dt*  alUn 
^gantm;  M.  Jal,  Anhiologie  Navale;  F.  Steinitz,  The  Ship, 
itt  Origin  and  Pro^reta ;  Carl  R.  Lepsius,  DenkmdUr  aus 
jEgyptenundElhiopten\Vatai<:hen,DieFlQtteein«r£gyptisehen 
KSntgin  -  A.  H.  Layard,  MmummU  <tf  Nineveh,  and  Hineveh 
and  lU  Remaint ;  OecU  Torr,  Ancimt  Shipt ;  James  Smith, 
Voyage  and  Shipwreek  itf  St.  Paul ;  Wilkinson,  The  Ancient 
Egyptians;  Canon  O.  Rawlinson,  The  Seven  Ancient  Hon 
archies ;  Egypt.  Eseptoratim  Fund,  Tomb  of  Pateri  at  el-Kab, 
Deslitsbeh  (tomb  of  Anta  and  Men),  Deir  el-Bahrl  (Punt 
Expedition) ;  O.  Uaspero,  The  Davm  of  CXviliiation :  E.  Uubl 
and  W.  Koner,  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romant .  Caixaey, 
art.  •  Sliip  ■  in  EneyeL  Bibliea.         jj^  m  BlOMFIBLD. 

ROADS  AND  TRAVEL  (IN  OT).— 
I.  Roads. 

i.  Position  and  oonformatlon  of  Palestine, 
il.  Hebrew  terms  for  '  road.'  Metaphorical  OMgei. 

iii.  Various  Icinds  of  roads, 
tr.  The  roods  of  the  OT. 

L  Boads  connecting:  Palestine  with  other  coun- 
tries :  (a)  Arabia,  (6)  Egypt,  (e)  Syria,  Assyria 
and  Babylonia, 
t.  Boads  in  Palestine :  in  (a)  Judaia,  (It)  Samaria, 
(c)  Qalilee,  (d)  the  Jordan  Valley  (including 
the  fords),  («)  on  the  east  of  the  Jonlan. 

n,  Tbatbl. 

L  Motives  for  travelling :  (a)  attendance  at  relij^ous 
festivals,  etc.,  (6)  commerce,  (c)  political  relations, 
(d)  iU-health,  («)  war.   Travelling  hampered  for 
Jews  by  the  Sabbath  law. 
H.  Modes  of  travel :  on  foot,  riding  (aases,  mules, 

camels,  horses),  chariots,  ox-wa^'^ns,  caravans. 
lU.  Provision  for  the  wants  of  travellers.   Inns  a  late 
institution.   Khans.   Oriental  hospitality, 
literature. 

I.  Roads.— i.  Position  and  Conformation  of 
Palestine.— The  land  inhabited  by  the  Israelites 
seemed  from  its  position  to  have  been  predestined 
to  form  a  meeting  -  point  in  the  world's  lines  of 
communication.  On  the  western  side  its  situation 
brought  it  into  connexion  with  the  Mediterranean 
coasts ;  on  the  south-west  the  country  was  closely 
bound  to  Egypt,  that  land  of  ancient  civilization ; 
on  the  soutn  to  Arabia,  which  was  traversed  by 
richly  laden  caravans;  while  on  the  north  there 
were  approaches  from  the  coast  by  the  Merj 
'Ayy&n  ('  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  Nu  34*,  Jos 
13°,  and  often),  and  by  the  S.E.  side  of  Antilibanns, 
to  the  cultured  lands  beyond,  and  further  to  the 
great  empires  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  only  on 
the  east  that  an  insnrmoontable  barrier  to  com- 
munication was  presented  by  the  cheerless  desert. 

For  the  Israelites  themselves,  however,  these  ad- 
vantages of  situation  had  not  the  significance  that 
might  have  been  expected.  The  seacoast  with  its 
harbours,  some  of  which  were  poor  enough,  was 
(apart  from  the  period  referred  to  in  Gn  49")  in 
the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines, 
to  whom  thus  belonged  the  important  points  at 
which  the  caravans  coming  from  Bamascus  or 
Arabia  unloaded  their  goods  for  further  transport 
by  sea.  Consequently  the  Israelites,  when  they 
sought  to  take  a  share  in  international  commerce, 
found  themselves  compelled  to  make  the  distant 
port  of  'E;ion-geber  the  starting-point  of  their 
shipping  trade.  It  was  not  till  tlie  latest  period 
of  Jewish  history  that  they  got  Joppa  into  their 
hands,  a  possession  afterwards  supplemented  by 
the  harbour  of  Ciesarea,  which  had  oeen  repaired 
by  Herod. 

The  ancient  caravan  road  connecting  Bamascus 
with  Arabia,  the  modem  Pilgrim  Road,  ran  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  territory  of  the  Israelites, 
and  thus  waa  of  no  service  to  them.  In  like 
manner  the  important  caravan  road  from  Gaza  to 
Arabia  touched  only  a  small  and  thinlv  peopled 
tract  of  their  country.  On  the  other  nand,  the 
great  caravan  road  connecting  Bamascus  with  the 
middle  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  with 
Egvpt  ran  right  through  the  territory  of  Israel, 
and  offered  its  people  a  variety  of  advantages, 
whieU  they  did  not  fail  to  utilize  when  the  State 


reached  under  Solomon  the  culminating  point  t 
its  culture. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  extensive 
stretch  of  mountains,  interrupted  by  steep  descents, 
presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  communication. 
Any  one  who  has  made  journeys  in  Palestine 
knows  from  experience  how  traveUing  is  a  course 
of  up  hill  and  down,  and  how  at  every  turn  de- 
clivities have  to  be  passed  which  it  is  a  severe  tasl 
for  one's  horse  to  mount  or  to  descend.  For  the 
most  part,  one  has  to  ride  at  a  walking  pace ;  it 
is  but  rarely  that  valleys  are  encountered  with  a 
level  surface  where  horses  can  gallop  for  any  long 
stretch.  Besides,  the  tract  on  the  western  side  or 
the  Jordan  is  separated  from  that  on  the  eastern 
side  by  the  deep  depression  of  that  river.  In  the 
dry  season,  it  is  true,  communication  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  country  is  kept  up  by  numeroiu 
fords,  but  during  the  rainy  season  these  are  for 
the  most  part  impassable ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  winding  and  impetuous  course  of  the 
stream  makes  it  impossible  to  use  it  as  a  water- 
way between  north  and  south.  The  only  excep- 
tion in  this  respect  is  tlie  broad  expanse  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  oS'ering  great  advantages  t» 
the  dwellers  upon  its  shores. 

Nevertheless,  the  gradually  developed  high  civili- 
zation of  the  Israelites  lea  to  the  difficulties  of 
communication  being  overcome  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, and  there  arose,  as  the  Old  Testament 
shows,  a  network  of  roads  covering  all  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  country.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  monarchical  period,  from  the  reign  of 
Solomon  onwards,  must  have  been  of  special 
significance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  earlier  and  later  periods  must 
not  be  exafrperated.  The  country  to  which  the 
Israelites  came  as  settlers  already  possessed  a 
certain  measure  of  civilization.  The  Tel  el-Amama 
letters,  which  in  so  many  respects  have  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  the  pre  -  Israelite  history  of 
Canaan,  mention,  amongst  other  thin^,  caravans 
which  the  Egyptian  vassal-princes  in  Canaan  were 
in  the  way  of  sending  under  escort  to  Egypt.* 
This  points  to  the  existence  of  routes  of  com- 
munication. We  gather  also  from  the  Song  of 
Beborah  that  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  there 
were  roads  with  a  brisk  traffic  in  the  Northern 
kingdom,  for  the  condition  of  things  that  had 
supervened  owin^  to  the  weakness  o'  the  Israel- 
ites is  described  in  these  terms:  'The  high- 
ways were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked 
through  byways '  ( Jg  6').+ 

ii.  Hebrew  terms  foe  'Road.'— The  usual 
Hebrew  word  for  'road'  is  XV>  (derekh),  which, 
from  its  etymology,  probably  means  'ground 
trodden  upon.'  Side  by  side  with  it  we  have  the 
word  n^ptp  (mt^ldh),  which  occurs  also  in  the 
Inscription  of  Mesha,  and  whose  radical  meaning 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  road  which  has  been 
constructed  by  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  and  which 
is  kept  up  by  artificial  methods.  More  poetical 
is  the  employment  in  Hebrew  of  the  word  mk 
Corah),  which,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  the  usual 
term'  in  Aramaic.  Likewise  more  poetical  ar« 
3'i7)  (ndthtbh)  or  nyt)^  (nSthibhSk)  and  (common  in 
Aramaic  and  Arabic)  '^^v^  (shihhtl).  A  narrow 
road  shut  in  on  both  sides  was  called  h'^v^ 
(miah'ol,  Nu  22**  only) ;  the  road  that  ran  right 
through  a  valley  or  led  over  a  stream  was 
(ma'dbhdr)  or  ■tjjjjo  (ma'b&r&h) ;  the  steep  road  up 
a  declivity,  ni<i'5  (ma'aleh),  or,  down  it,  Tiio  {m6rSd). 
In  the  figurative  Unguage  of  the  OT  the  notion 
•  Of.  Nos.  180,  IBS,  MS,  ZG6  in  Wincklei's  edition  [Petrie,  No*. 
ZM,  881,  42,  41J. 

t  That  there  were  much  frequented  roads  also  In  the  ■oatnem 
portion  of  the  land  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  On  88,  where 
the  Ifidlshah  takes  her  seat  \>j  the  waysile  to  b*  Hen  by 
i-bv. 
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of  'road'  or  'way'  plays  a  prominent  part,  a 
circumstance  probably  connected  not  with  the 
increase  of  commanication  but  with  recollections 
of  the  nomadic  pre-historic  period  of  Israel's 
history.  In  the  desert  the  discovery  of  the 
right  path  is  often  a  question  of  life,  for  the 
wanderer  who  fails  to  find  a  well  of  water  or  who 
stumbles  upon  an  enemy's  quarters  speedily  falls 


a  prey  to  death.  In  this  way  the  lanraage  of  the 
OT  is  to  be  understood  when  it  speaks  of  a  way 
to  life  and  one  to  death  (Pr  6»  10"  12*  U»»21'*, 


Jer  21'),  or  of  a  way  that  perishes  (Ps  1'),  or  that 
is  shut  up  (Job  19").  When  God  means  to  destroy 
a  nation  He  closes  np  its  way  with  a  wall  *  or  with 
thorns  (Hos  2'*'>)-  His  law  teaches  Israel  the 
right  way,  from  which,  however,  the  people  con- 
stantly wander  (Jer  3"*,  cf.  Is  2*).  He  who  follows 
the  example  of  another  walks  in  his  ways  (1  K  15" 
and  often).  Illustrations  of  similar  usages  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  same  figurative 
mode  of  expression  prevails  also  in  the  ^oran, 
whose  first  hearers  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  importance  of  path -finding  to  the 
Bedawtn. 

iii.  Vabious  kinds  of  Hoadb.— In  many  pas- 
sages of  the  OT  the  word  'way'  or  'roaa'  nn- 
doiibtedly  stands  for  a  simple  bridle-path.  It  is 
the  latter  that  is  the  initial  stage  in  the  process 
whereby  men  and  beasts  tread  the  same  ground 
year  after  year.  Thus  the  very  old  Pilgrim  Road 
from  Damascus  to  Arabia  consists  merely  of  a 
number  of  parallel  tracks  without  any  artificial 
construction,  and  recalls  the  passages  in  the  ancient 
Arab  poets  where  such  rends  are  compared  to 
striped  cloths  from  8.  Arabia.  On  the  hills  of 
Palestine  the  hard  limestone  soU  forms  a  firm 
fonndatton  for  the  roads,  which  for  long  stretches 
reqiiire  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  construction, 
and  present  no  inconvenienoe  to  the  traveller  ex- 
cept at  spots  where  the  winter  rains  have  washed 
down  accumulations  of  stones.  The  existence  of 
artificially  formed  roads  is  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  passages  where  chariots  or  waggons  are 
spoken  of.  According  to  the  OT,  the  great  plain 
between  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  was  the 
proper  home  of  chariots  of  war,  which  could  move 
here  with  ease  ( Jg  4*,  cf.  2  K  9").  But  besides 
this  we  hear  also  of  vehicles  traversing  the  hill- 
30untry  proper — e.g.  Gn  45"  (from  Qebron  to 
Egypt),  18  6  (from  Ekron by  wayof  Beth-shemesh 
to  Kiriath-jearim),  2  8  6  (from  l^iriath-iearim  to 
Jenisalem),  2  S  IS",  IK  1»,  Is  22",  Jer  17*  (from 
and  to  Jenisalem),  1  K  12"  (from  Shechem  to 
Jerusalem),  1  K  22'*'-  (from  Ramoth  -  gileod  to 
Samaria),  2  K  T''"*  (from  Samaria  to  the  Jordan), 
2  K  5'-  (from  Damascus  to  Samaria),  2  K  10>«- 
(from  Jezreel  to  Samaria,  cf.  ff""-)-  With  refer- 
ence to  Gn  iS"  Robinson  (BRP*  L  214  f.)  declares 
that  the  road  from  Hebron  to  the  south  cannot 
possibly  have  been  traversed  by  waggons,  and 
hence  ne  assumes  that  they  must  have  made  a 
circuit  by  the  WSdy  d-KhMO.  In  like  manner 
he  asserts  that  the  road  between  Qebron  and 
Jerusalem  mast  have  been  impracticable  for  any- 
thing on  wlieels.  But  in  that  case  the  OT  could 
not  have  spoken  at  all  of  vehicles  travelling  from 
and  to  Jerusalem,  for  none  of  the  roads  leading  to 
the  capital  are  a  whit  better  than  the  Qebron  road. 
Noi  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  the  chariots  which 
Absalom  collected  in  connexion  with  his  projected 
rebellion  (2  8  15^  were  procured  at  Hebron.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  ground  for  Robinson's 
remark  if  one  keeps  in  mind  that  the  light  two- 
wheeled  chariots  of  war  and  the  clumsy  ox-waggons 
(1  S  6)  could  travel  not  only  on  perfectly  primitive 

*  The  method  of  blocking  •  rood  by  means  of  a  wall 
formed  of  loose  atones  Is  described  by  Outhe  in  HitUU.  u. 
Sachrichtm  da  deutmhen  Pat.  Vtnim,  1S96,  pi  9 
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roods,  but  even  along  unbeaten  ground.*  Of  course 
the  progress  under  such  conditions  was  often  very 
slow,  and  the  journey  was  attended  with  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  such  as  are  expressly  alluded 
to  in  2  S  6«. 

But,  although  a  number  of  the  roads  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  are  nothing  more  than  primitive 
natural  tracks,  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Israelites  had  also  artifi- 
cially constructed  roads.  It  is  a  circumstance  of 
special  importance  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  Moahite  king  Mesha  records  in  his  Inscription 
(1.  26)  how  he  caused  the  road  along  the  Amon  to 
be  constructed  (nSoo  "nrp).  For  it  may  be  inferred 
that  what  was  done  by  this  prince  would  also  be 
done  b^  the  Israelite  monorchs  of  the  same  period. 
A  testimony  in  favour  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
very  word  n^p9  {mifiUOh)  noticed  above.  It  is  also 
expressly  said  in  Dt  19*  that  the  roads  leading  to 
the  three  Cities  of  Refuge  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
repair  (ran).  In  Sir  21"  the  writer  says  figura- 
tively, '  The  way  of  sinners  is  made  smooth  with 
stones.'  Contrariwise,  Job  (30")  speaks  of  a  tear- 
ing up  or  destroying  (Dm)  of  the  road,  which  like- 
wise presupposes  one  that  has  been  artificially 
formed.  The  expression  'the  king's  highway' 
(^^^  Ti;)  used  for  the  great  trunk-road  of  tne 
country  (Nu  20",  cf.  v."  n^pi?)  appears  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  especially  the  kings  who  saw 
to  the  repairing  of  the  roads,  a  procedure  which 
was  natural  even  on  military  grounds.t  We  are 
not,  of  course,  to  think  of  such  roads  as  possessing 
any  special  excellence ;  they  were  probably  similar 
in  character  to  t  he '  Sultan^  roads  as  these  existed 
in  Palestine  down  to  recent  years.  Accordingly, 
when  kings  went  upon  a  journey,  people  were  sent 
out  to  prepare  the  roads,  for  instance  Iiy  removing 
loose  stones  from  the  suitaoe  (cf .  Is  40*  iV*  62'*,  ana 
Died.  Sic  iL  13).  It  is  also  related  by  Joeephna 
that  Vespaaian  took  workmen  along  witn  his  army, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  inequalities  in  the 
roads,  and  to  cut  down  any  bushes  that  might  be 
in  the  way.t  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  improbaUe 
that  the  Israelites  built  any  bridgei.Ma  there  is  no 
word  in  the  OT  (nor  even  2  Mao  12'*)  which  cam  be 
proved  to  mean  '  bridge,'  and  none  of  the  existing 
remuns  of  ancient  tSndges  over  the  Jordan  are 
earlier  than  the  Roman  period.  Any  one  who 
wanted  to  cross  the  Jordan  had  to  avail  himself 
of  the  fords,  unless  he  followed  the  example  of 
Jonathan  the  Maocabee  (1  Ifao  9*)  and  swam 
over.§  In  desert  regions  a 'iMymank' (pnr  f(yytii», 
or  mpe  tamtiir)  was  set  np  for  the  guidance  of 
travellers  (Jer  31*'),  a  practice  which  is  also  men- 
tioned frequently  by  the  ancient  Arab  poets.  Bat 
milestones  were  first  introduced  by  the  Romans; 
the  Israelites  reckoned  distances  by  the  number  of 
days'  journey  (Gn  30»  31"  1  K  19«,  2  K  3»),  and 
appear  in  general  to  have  had  no  measure  for  long 
stretches  of  road.y 

iv.  The  Roads  or  thb  OT.— The  mention  in 
the  OT  of  the  then  existing  roads  is  naturally  of  a 

'  *  or.  e.g.  the  Ulostntlani  in  W.  Max  Hfiller,  Atim  u.  Bvrova, 

801,806. 

t  But  when  Josephus  (Ant.  Tin.  vii.  4)  noords  that  Solomon 
caused  the  roods  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  be  paved  with  black 
stone,  it  la  certain  that  he  attributes  to  this  monarch  tbr  work 
of  a  later  age.  A  stone  pavement  is  mentioned  in  the  OT  to 
2  K  1617,  Ezk  MIT,  Neh  S>a),  2  Oh  7*,  cL  Aristeas,  88. 

t  III.  vL  2.  Of.  viL  8,  where  it  i*  recorded  bow  Vespadan, 
when  he  had  determined  to  besiege  Jotapata,  fltst  despatched 
workmen  in  the  direction  of  the  city  to  level  the  mountidii 
rood,  which  was  difScult  for  foot-passengers  to  traverse  and 
wholly  Impracticable  for  horsemen.  Josephus  adds  ttiat  Id  four 
days  they  succeeded  in  making  a  wide  military  road. 

9  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Phoenicians 
understood  how  to  build  some  kind  of  bridge,  for  the  deep 
Li^Any  goT^  which  is  crossed  by  the  undeniably  ancient  nMta 
between  Zidon  and  the  Men  'AtiyHn  cannot  be  passed  in  any 
other  way  (cf.  Robinson,  BRP  iii.  50). 

i  Whether  the  word  TTff^  (kibhrah.  On  SSl>  48?,  2  K  SU) 
really  stands  for  a  laiyer  measure  of  length,  it  very  unoertda. 
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somewhat  incidental  character,  and  is  influenced 
exctluslvely  by  regard  to  the  scenes  of  the  history 
that  is  bemg  narrated.  NeTertheless,  it  is  worth 
while  to  enumerate  the  most  important  of  these 
roads,  since  we  thus  obtain  at  all  events  a  view  of 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  time.  They  were 
supplemented  by  the  later  Roman  roads^  whioh  as 
a  rule  followed  the  old  lines  of  commnnioation  (cf. 
the  following  article).* 

1.  We  shall  first  examine  tKe  road*  that  eon- 
'  neeted  Palestine  vith  the  mrrmtnding  eountriei. — 
(a)  From  Arc^ia  it  was  possible  to  reach  Palestine 
by  a  variety  of  roads.  One  led  in  a  straight  line 
from  Elath,  by  way  of  Lysa  {Wddy  Lussan),  to 
Uaza.t  At  Aboda  (  Abde)  it  met  the  road  coming 
from  Qebron  by  Beersheba  and  Elusa.  The  por- 
tion of  this  road  lying  between  Lysa  and  Elath  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  'the  way  to  the 
Yam  §uph'  mentioned  in  Nn  14»  21*,  Dt  1<*  2>. 
Another  road  ran  np  from  Elath  to  tiie  north 
through  the  'Arabah  depression.  The  traveller 
who  made  choice  of  it  in  order  to  reach  Judah, 
might  either  make  hi*  way  to  ^ebron  by  the 
ancient  Ascent  of 'A]p:«bbim  ;  or  he  might  jonmey 
through  the  'Arabah  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  thence  gain  the  hills  and  reach 
Qebron  by  way  of  Zutoere  et-Tahta  and  el  -  FSljfd  ; 
or  he  might  puisne  his  way  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Bead  Sea  and  make  use  of  the  ascent  at  En- 
gedi  (see  below).  These  roads  must  have  been 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time 
when  Solomon  opened  the  sea  trade  from  'E^on- 
geber.  Close  by  the  watershed  a  road  parts  from 
the 'Arabah  route  and  goes  down  to  the  metropolis, 
Petra,  This  city,  however,  may  be  reachea  also 
by  a  direct  road  over  the  high  land.  From  Petra 
a  main  road  leads  by  et-Tafia  to  Kerak  in  Moab. 
This  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  'the  king's 
hi},'hway '  of  Nu  20".  But  it  ia  extremely  doubt- 
fnl  whether  it  is  the  same  that  ia  referred  to  in  the 
parallel  narrative,  Dt  2*,  for  here  the  road  from 
Elath  to  Ma'&n  and  thenoe  (coinciding  with  the 
great  Pilgrim  Road)  to  the  east  side  of  Moab  suits 
much  better.  The  PUgrim  Road  itself,  which  leads 
on  further  by  Edre'i  and  Mnzirlb  (probably  the 
ancient  Ashtaroth-I^araaim)  to  Damascus,  marks 
an  old  established  and  very  important  connexion 
between  Syria  and  Aralda,  and  also  opens  up,  by 
means  of  various  broaches  running  westwards,  a 
further  eonnexion  between  Aialna  and  Palestine. 
At  Edre'i  it  takes  np  a  road  coming  from  Dnmah 
{Ditmdt  al-Jandal).  The  oasis  of  Tema  mentioned 
in  the  OT  (Job  6",  Is  21")  may  be  reached  both 
from  Dumah  and  from  the  southern  continuation 
of  the  PUgrim  Road.  Alone  these  roads  travelled 
not  only  peaceful  caravans,  out  also  the  Bedawtn 
tribes  upon  the  occasion  of  their  forays  upon  the 
civilized  districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  their 
plundering  campaigns  to  the  west  of  that  river. 

(6)  Palestine  was  connected  with  Egmt  by  two 
roads.  One  of  these  ('  the  way  of  the  umd  of  the 
Philistines,'  Ex  13")  ran  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
present  caravan  road  which  leads  past  ^anfarat 
el-Khaznt.t  By  this  road  Sargon  advanced 
against  the  E^pUans,  and  defeated  them  at 
Kaphia;  and  Neoho  doubtless  availed  himself  of 
it  when  he  set  out  to  march  through  Palestine 
(2  K  23").  At  a  later  period  Titus  made  his  way 
from  Egypt  to  Judea  along  this  road,  his  halting- 
places  being   Ostrakine,  Rhinocomra,  Raphia, 

*  Of  map*  to  be  coiuulted  on  what  (oOom,  m  ihoDld  re- 
commend, In  addition  to  the  two  kooompMijrlic  ones  ud  huve 
EoKlish  one*  o{  the  PEF,  tbe  ipedal  ina|M  of  tba  ZOPY, 
Tola.  ilL  mod  xiz.  Cf.  also  Bartholomew -SDdtli'i  Moa  v 
falatitu  (Bdln.,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  190li 

t  ReganHng  tbe  etationi  of  the  Peutinger  TMl,  eL  Bohl, 
flmeh.  dtr  Xdtmiur,  p.  18. 

t  Of.  BnigKdi,  Dtuttekt  Rtmu,  Ix.  SMC 


Gaza,  Ascalon,  Janinia,  Joppa,  and  Cipsarea.* 
The  other  road  is  called  in  the  OT  'the  way  to 
Shur'  (Gn  16',  1  S  l^).  The  researches  of  F.  W. 
Holland  have  shown  that  it  deviated  from  the 
caravan  road  from  Beersheba,  and  ran  north  from 
Jebel  Yelek,  then  by  JeM  Mughnra,  and  finally 
over  undulating  ground  to  Isma'Uit/a.i  See,  fur- 
ther, art.  Shur  in  vol.  iv. 

(c)  On  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine  there 
were  three  entrances  to  the  country.  These 
marked  the  connexion  not  only  with  Syria  but 
also  with  the  Euphrates  lands,  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, for  any  direct  communication  with  the 
latter  through  the  waterless  Syrian  desert  ws« 
diflicult.  We  shall  look  first  at  tbe  points  of 
entrance,  and  then  at  the  routes  which  converged 
upon  them. 

The  first  entrance  is  the  road  along  the  Mediter> 
ranean  coast,  leading  from  Beimt  by  Zidon  to 
Tyre  and  on  to  the  south.  Somewnat  to  the 
north  of  Beirut  it  was  blocked  by  a  rocky  pro- 
jection at  the  Nahr  el-Kalb,  bat  even  in  pre- 
Israelite  times  this  obstacle  had  been  overcome, 
for  among  the  figores  cut  on  the  rocky  wall,  at  the 
spot  where  the  coarse  of  the  road  is  hewn  past  the 
rock,  is  that  of  Ramses  n. — a  circumstance  which 
throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  conditions  of 
commnnication  in  these  early  times. — The  second 
entrance  was  the  Men  'AyyUn,  into  which  de- 
bouched the  road  leadmg  from  Riblah  (2  K  23" 
25*-  »<•)  through  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and 
Antilibuius.— The  third  starting-point  was  Da- 
mascus, from  which  several  roads  led  to  the  west 
and  the  sonth.  One  ran  along  the  foot  of  Hermon 
to  Dan,  whence  the  traveller  could  reach  ^idon. 
Tyre,  and  Galilee  (see  below).  Another  ran  in  a 
S.W.  direction  past  el-^unttra  in  Golan,  and 
struck  the  Jordan  at  tbe  spot  where  afterward* 
the  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters  was  buUt.  We 
shall  presently  describe  more  fully  how  from  this 

goint  It  traversed  Western  Galilee  and  led  by  one 
ranch  to  Acco  and  by  another  to  the  Plam  of 
JezreeL  By  means  of  its  further  continuation 
along  the  Mediterrauean  coast  it  formed  the  prin- 
cipal connexion  between  Damascus,  with  its  hin- 
terland, and  Egypt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  wa* 
called  Via  Mans,  and  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  tlie  road 
that  bears  the  corresponding  name  o;o  VJi  (derekh 
hayydm,  'way  of  the  sea')  in  Is  V.t  Besides 
this  there  was  still  another  road  from  Damascus 
through  the  trans-Jordanic  territory,  which  crossed 
the  Jordan  at  Bethshean,  and  thence  led  to  the 
Plain  of  Jezreel  or  into  the  hill -country  of  Samaria. 

Having  now  learned  what  were  tbe  points  of 
entrance  to  North  Palestine,  we  must  notice 
briefly  the  roads  leading  thenoe  to  Syria  and 
the  Euphrates  lands,  for  the  Israelites  had  not 
infrequently  the  misfortune  to  see  armies  ad- 
vancing against  them  along  these  roads,  or  had 
themselves  to  tread  them  as  deported  captives. 
The  oldest  principal  line  of  communication  be- 
tween North  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates  land* 
contrived  to  avoid  the  desert  by  a  long  circnitona 
route  through  Syria,  passing  Riblah  (2  K  23* 
25«.  aw.)^  Uamath,  Emesa,  and;  Aleppo,  and  along 
the  Upper  Euphrates  till  in  the  fertile  Belikh 
Valley  it  reached  the  city  of  Qarrftn,  where  the 
roads  from  Armenia  and  Babylonia  met  Thi* 
was  probably  the  route  chosen,  for  instance,  by 
Pbaraoh-necho  (2  K  23"),  who  was  met  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar at  Caruhemish.  It  was  doubtless  along 
the  same  road  that  the  Assyrian  kings  advanoed 


*  Joa.  A/  IV.  zi.  S.   Regarding  tbe  ancient  Eg}-ptlan  toi 
on  this  road,  see  W.  Max  Hiiller,  Atim  u.  Ewnpa,  IS4. 

\  Pnctfdin(i$  of  Royal  Gcoq.  Sue.  xxii.  456  f.;  Trumbull. 
Kadeth  Baniia,  840f. ;  Guthe,  ZDPV  viii.  217. 

)  Schumacher,  PEFSt,  1HS9,  p.  76(.:  G.  A.  Smith,  BGBLiStt 
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on  their  expeditions  of  oonqnest.*  From  Qarrftn 
•  road  led  direct  to  Nineveh,  while  Babylonia 
oould  be  reached  through  the  Mesopotamian  Plain. 
At  a  later  period  Thapaacna  waa  a  favourite 
crossing-place.  It  was  here,  for  example,  that 
the  younger  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Great 
crossed  the  Eupnrates.  This  brought  one  nearer 
to  the  desert  on  the  west  of  the  river,  but  it  was 
still  possible  to  keep  on  the  edge  of  the  cultured 
land.  In  the  Roman  period,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  much  frequented  route  was  the  shorter  road 
from  Damascns  bjr  way  of  Palmyra  and  a  number 
of  water  stations  in  the  desert  to  the  spot  where 
the  Chaboras  joins  the  Eaphrates.t  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  in  much  earlier  timee  this  desert 
road  had  a  predecessor.  H.  Wincklert  seeks  to 
show  that  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.  B.O.  the  Baby- 
lonian king  Kadasman-^arba,  finding  the  old  road 
through  N.  Mesopotamw  oloaed  a^^inst  him 
the  extension  of  the  sway  of  Assyria,  caused  water 
stations  to  be  established  in  the  desert,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  a  direct  road  from  Babylon  to 
Damascus  after  hia  conquest  of  the  Suti  who 
lived  in  this  desert.  The  circumstance  that  Pal- 
myra is  first  mentioned  towards  the  close  of  the 
pre-Christian  period  is  of  course  no  argument 
against  this  view,  for  a  water  station  may  very  well 
have  existed  there  prior  to  the  buildmg  of  the 
famous  city.  Which  of  these  roads  was  followed  by 
the  exiles  on  their  way  back  from  Babylon  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  descriptions 
in  Is  40'"-  43'*^  49"'-  presuppose  that  a  desert  has 
to  be  traversed  by  tne  returning  company.  We 
may  also  recall  the  circumstance  that  thoee  who 
accompanied  Zerubbabel  took  with  them,  according 
to  Ezr  2",  not  onlv  horses  asd  moles  and  asses, 
but  436  camels,  ana  that  thoee  who  retained  with 
Ezra  were  exposed  to  danger  from  'liera  in  wait ' 
(Ezr  8").  But  this  will  suit  equally  well  a  journey 
through  the  mostly  unpeopled  N.  Mesopotamia, 
and  does  not  point  of  necessity  to  a  course  through 
the  desert  proper.  According  to  Berosus  («>.  Jos. 
e.  Apion.  L  19),  Nebuchadrezzar,  after  he  had 
cleared  Syria  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  being  in- 
formed of  his  father's  death  set  oil'  for  Babylon 
by  forced  marches  through  the  desert.  At  the 
same  time  he  left  instructions  with  his  generals 
to  conduct  the  Jewidi,  Phoenician,  and  other 
prisoners  of  war,  along  with  the  bag^tge  of  the 
array,  thither.  In  this  latter  instance,  evidently, 
the  way  round  about  the  desert  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

2.  Boad»  in  Palestine. — (a)  When  we  turn  to 
Judaa,  we  are  best  informed  as  to  the  roads 
leading  from  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  main  road 
from  the  capital  to  the  Maritime  Plain  led  past 
Gibeon  and  Beth-boron,  from  which  there  was  a 
steep  ascent  to  the  plain  (cf.  e.g.  Jos  10">,  2  S  2** 
13"  [LXX]  20",  Ac  23»- » ;  Jos.  BJ  u.  xii.  2,  xix.  8). 
The  present  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  or  I^dda 
is  first  mentioned  a  few  times  by  Eusebius.!  From 
the  Philistine  Plain  various  passes  led  into  the 

•  Sluklnukneaer  n.  dewribea  (H.  Wlnokler,  KeUintckT.  Text- 
hueh,  i)  how,  when  the  Euphrates  wu  in  high  flood,  he  croseed 
the  river  on  veasels  conitructed  from  sbe^w*  skins.  And  de- 
iMktad  the  king  of  Oarohemish  and  others. 

t  M.  T.  Oppenheim,  Vom  MUMnutr  sum  jMniwAm  GotA 
L  8S1. 

i  A  Itoritnt.  Fonehungefi,  L IM ;  DU  politUch*  Bnttciekelung 
Babi/Umient  und  A$$vnm$,  1*.  The  active  intercourse  be- 
tween Babylon  and  Palestine-EgTpt  by  means  alike  of  royal 
messeDgeis  and  traders  is  witnessed  to  bv  the  Tel  el-Amama 
letters,  t.g.  Winckler,  Nos.  10,  11  [Petrie,  Nos.  22,  124]. 

f  Onom.*  100.  27,  271.  40,  23S.  83.  If  the  NT  Emmaus  should 
be  Identioal  wiUi  Kotiniye,  the  w»  to  it  would  ooinoide  with 
the  bq^inninv  of  the  Jalh  road ;  but  if  is  tl-KvUbe, 

the  reterenoe  in  Lk  £il*  will  be  to  the  road  to  this  village  bv 
way  of  SaJbi  SamM.  It  (iiiath-learim  be  rightly  identifled 
with  art/ft  eU'lnA,  it  was  by  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
neaent  Jaffa  road  tint  Hm  ark  tmvaUsd  Iran  this  dty  to 
#snsa>em  (1 8  Qi 


mountains  and  to  the  capitaL*    From  Ashdod 
the  main  road  led  through  the  WSdy  es-Sunf, 
called  in  earlier  times  the  Vale  of  Elali  (cf.  the 
narrative  of  1  S  17"*).    From  'E^ron  a  road  ran 
to  Beth-sheme!>h  in  the  Wsdy  ea-Surdr  further  to 
the  north.    Hither  the  kine  brought  the  ark  of 
Jahweh,  and  thence  it  was  afterwards  conveyed  to 
fLiriath-jearim  and  finally  to  Jerusalem  (1  S  8, 
2  S  6). — Towards  the  south  Jerusalem  was  con- 
nected by  an  ancient  road  with  ^ebron  and  be- 
yond it  with  Beersheba  (cf.  e.g.  2  S  IS*  16>*.  1  K 
19*).    By  this  road  Lysias,  according  to  1  Mac 
4**'-,  attempted  to  reach  the  capitd,  but  was 
completely  routed  by  Judas  at  Beth-^.   It  was 
presumably  this  road  also  that  was  chosen  when 
a  journey  was  undertaken  from  Judaea  to  Edom. 
The  ancient  highroad,  before  it  was  modernized 
a  few  years  ago,  bore  every  trace  of  having  been 
always  the  mam  route  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
south ;  it  was  carried  in  a  straight  line,  and  was 
in  many  places  artificially  constructed,  and  that 
apparently  from  early  times.    Like  the  generality 
of  such  roads,  it  presented  not  a  few  £ificulties. 
leading  as  it  did  over  steep  hills,  and  being  covered 
at  not  a  few  spots  with  large  stones.t  An  hour's 
journey  south  of  Jerusalem  a  road  strikes  off  from 
it,  which  brings  one  in  13  minutes  to  Bethlehem 
(cf.  Jg  19"-).  — From  Jerusalem  to  £n-gedi  there 
was  also  a  much  frequented  road.   It  is  mentioned 
in  2  Ch  20.    As  the  r-w  {Hofftf)  of  v."  is  no  doubt 
to  be  identified  with  the  modem  WSdy  BofAfd, 
the  ancient  road  followed  exactly  the  same  course 
as  the  later  Roman  road.    A  part  of  this  road  is 
probably  in  view  also  in  1  S  24"-,  whereas  the 
road  named  in  the  parallel  narrative  (26*)  should 
more  likely  be  found  in  that  between  En-gedi  and 
Qebron,  if,  that  is  to  say,  the  hill  Hacnllah  is 
rightly  identified  with  Pahr  el-K6l&.    From  En- 
gedi  one  can  proceed  further  to  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  to  Edom.— The  ancient  main 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  (Lk  10*>)  prob- 
ably coincided  with  the  Roman  road.$  It  ran, 
according  to  2  S  16="  [LXX]  W,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  then  by  the  city  of  Baborim.  Its 
further  course,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  that  of  the  later  road  (before  it 
was  modernized),  led  throngh  the  waterless  and 
sun-scorched  desert  to  Tafat  ed-Ddm,  a  name 
which  probably  points  back  to  the  old  'Ascent  of 
Aehtmmini'  by  which  the  low  ground  is  reached 
(Jos  IS'  18").   This  was  the  usual  road  taken  by 
pilgrims  coming  from  the  east  of  the  Jordui.  Tbio 
latter,  as  a  rule,  included  also  Galilteans  who  de- 
sired to  avoid  the  road  through  Samaria.  There 
was  another,  but  a  longer,  road  from  the  capital  to 
the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Diead  Sea  and  Jericho.  It 
first  follows  the  lower  ^idron  Valley  by  Mar-saba ; 
then  passes  the  Munfar  hill,  and  crossing  the 
small  plain  of  Bulfa'  finally  arrives  tiirongh  beauti- 
ful scenery  at  the  low  nound.   It  was  probably 
by  this  road  that  king  ^edekiah  fled  from  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Jordan  (2K  25<'-,  Jer  39<).— The 
present  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to  the  nortli, 
which  at  some  spots  is  very  bad  and  uncomfort- 
able, meets  us  in  the  narrative  of  Jg  19",  where 
the  Levite,  turning  aside  from  Jerusalem,  pro- 
posed to  pass  the  night  at  Gibeah  or  Ramah.| 
Its  northern  continuation,  which  ran  past  Gophna, 
is  mentioned  in  OnomJ'  300.  94.   It  is  the  same 
road  which  is  called  in  Jg  20"  the  way  from 
Bethel  to  Gibeah.   By  this  road  Titos  moved  on 

*  Josephus  {BJ  ni.  iL  S)  says  tliat  these  passes  were  ooonpled 
by  the  Romans  when  the  Jews  projected  an  attack  on  Ascuoo. 
On  the  ancient  roads  from  Jerasalem  to  '■Arttf,  SM  XDPF 
X.  IMf. 

t  Robinson.  BRf*  L  S14L 

;  OL  T.  Kasteren,  ZDP  r  xiU.  9B  S. 

I  Bamah  is  the  modem  er-Rim ;  Gibeah  In  all  ntotaUBkr  li 
ISiU;  somewhat  to  the  sooth  of  it 
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Jerusalem,  for  he  passed  the  night  at  Gophna, 
then  at  Gabat?i-Saul,  i.e.  Gibeah,  and  came  hnally 
to  Scopus,  from  which  be  descried  Jerusalem  with 
its  magnificent  temple.*  On  the  other  hand, 
IsaiaL  (10^'-)  makes  the  Assyrian  conqueror  ad- 
vance against  Jerusalem  by  another  road  further 
to  the  north-east — a  circumstance  which  at  least 
suggests  that  in  olden  times  armies  coming  from 
the  north  approached  Jerusalem  by  thb  rotul,  and 
not  by  the  one  first  named.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  two  roads  unite  further  to  the  north,  but  it 
is  strange  all  the  same  that  considerable  armies 
should  have  preferred  the  verv  difficult  passage 
by  the  Suwe%n{(  gorge  (cf.  1  S  14').  The  road 
named  by  the  prophet,  which  can  be  reached  either 
by  way  of '  Anathoth  or  by  the  present  road  to  the 
south  of  Tulel  el-Fill,  runs  past  ffizma  and  Geba' 
to  the  Suweint(  gorge,  north  of  which  Michmash 
is  reached.  At  tul  events  Michmash  was,  as  1  S 
13*^  shows,  an  important  meeting -point,  from 
which  roads  ran  in  all  directions.  Towards  the 
south  one  oonld  go  to  'Ai  and  'Ophrah.  A  road 
running  west  conaected  Michmash  with  Beth- 
horon  and  the  Maritime  Plain.  And,  lastly,  there 
was  a  fourth  road  going  in  a  south  -  eastern 
direction  to  the  Valley  of  Zeboim,  by  which  we 
should  no  doubt  understand  the  great  Wady  el- 
Kelt,  from  the  northern  edge  of  which  an  ancient 
road  leads  down  to  Jericho.T  It  is  very  probable 
that  it  was  this  route  that  the  Israelites  followed 
when  they  moved  into  the  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Jordan ;  so  that  here  acain  we  nave  to  do  with 
a  road  of  extreme  historical  interest.^  Since  there 
is  a  direct  course  from  Michmash  to  'Ai,  every- 
thing is  in  favour  of  the  latter  city  having  been 
the  first  to  be  attacked  by  the  Israelites  ;  and  b^ 
the  same  road  they  could  always  retire  upon  their 
fixed  camp  in  the  Jordan  Valley  (cf.  Jos  9°). 

[b)  The  continuation  of  the  road  leaving  Jeru- 
salem for  the  north  leads  to  Samaria,  namely  by 
way  of  Bethel  to  Shechem  (cf.  Jg.  21**,  a  passage 
which  shows  that  the  ancient  road,  lilce  l£e 
modern  one,  ran  to  the  west  of  Shiloh).§  The 
scene  of  Joe  IP""  is  the  spot  where  this  road  bends 
to  the  west  and  leads  into  the  Vale  of  Shechem. 
The  different  roads  leading  from  Shechem  are  re- 
ferred to  generally  in  Jg  9^,  and  in  v.*'  there  is 
special  mention  of  the  way  that  came  from  '  the 
Soothsayers'  Oak.'  But  several  of  these  roads 
were  of  special  importance,  and  the  scanty  allu- 
sions to  them  in  the  OT  mnst  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  detailed  narratives  are  so  seldom 
connected  with  this  district.  As  the  well-watered 
and  fertile  WSdy  Sha'tr,  running  west  from 
Shechem,  opens  a  connexion  with  the  Maritime 
Plain,  so  does  the  Wddy  el-Fdrfa,  which  runs 
east,  provide  an  approach  from  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Neither  of  these  roads  is  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
except  in  the  narrative  of  Jaoob's  immigration 
(6n  SS'"-) ;  but  in  later  times  we  read  of  Ves- 
pasian coming  from  Emmaiu  and  descending  hy 
way  of  Shechem  to  Koree,  >.«.  the  beautiful  oasis 
^ttrdioa  at  the  month  of  the  Wady  el-Fdrfa.\i 
The  story  of  Abimeleoh's  march  from  Shechem  to 
Thebef  (Jg  9">)  introduces  us  to  another  main  road 
leading  ont  from  Shechem,  namely  that  which 
runs  in  a  north-eastern  direction  by  way  of  TUbd^ 

*  Jo*.  BJy.VuXlt.  From  Olbnh  a  road  led  to  Oibeon,  if 
Biiride's  nry  attncttve  emendation  in  Jr  SO>i  is  correct.  In 
any  caae  sucli  a  road  exists,  and  in  all  proiiabiiity  it  was 
followed  by  the  lef^on  which  came  from  Eminaus  to  join  Tttua 
at  Gibeah. 

t  The  name  Widy  Abu  (kMC,  recalling'  the  nama  ^Of  ton,  it 
■till  attached  to  a  branch  of  the  Wddy  el-KeU. 
1  Cf.  O.  A.  Smith,  H6HL  SOi. 

{ In  Dt  llX)  it  is  usual  to  discover  a  reterence  to  the  main 
rood  which  passes  to  the  east  o(  Shechem,  but  perhaps  Steuer- 
nagel  is  right  in  quesUoniiig  tha  camotoea  of  tlw  text  in  this 
paasase. 

g  Joi.  &;  IV.  Till.  L 


to  Bethshean,  and  thus  connects  Shechem  with 
the  trans-Jordanic  region  and  Damascus. — Lastly, 
there  is  a  road  to  tlie  north,  running  from  Shechem 
to  Jentn,  where  opens  one  of  the  approaches  that 
lead  from  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  into  the  hills  of 
Samaria.  Here  we  are  at  the  staii^ing-point  of 
the  great  road  which  led  from  the  Plain  and  from 
Galilee  past  Shechem  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
south  of  the  country.*  Hence  we  find  king 
Aha^iah  of  Judah  at  this  spot  when  he  sought 
to  flee  to  his  home  before  Jehu  —  an  attempt, 
however,  which  failed  because  his  wounds  oom- 

Selled  him  to  hasten  to  Megiddo,  westward  from 
enSn  (2  K  9-'"-).  At  Jentn  we  encounter  also 
those  Galilseans  who  in  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  passed  through  Samaria  (cf.  the  story  of 
the  murder  of  Galiloians  perpetrated  here  by  the 
Samaritans,  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  vi.  I ;  BJ  n.  xii.  3). 
Special  importance  attached  to  this  Jentn  road 
for  the  further  reason  that  it  formed  the  approach 
from  the  north  to  the  capital,  Samaria,  the  great 
Jenin-Shechem  road  throwing  off  two  side-roads 
to  Sebaatiyeh.  One  of  these  wanches  off  at  the 
beautifully  situated  village  of  Jebna,  the  other  at 
the  more  southerly  Beit  Imrim.i  Here  then  we 
have  the  route  followed,  for  instance,  hj  Jehu 
when  he  drove  from  Jezreel  to  Samana  (2  K 
10'"-),  and  probably  also  by  an  enemv  advancing 
from  the  Jordan  against  the  capital  (T"*-). 

In  addition  to  &e  two  roads  already  mentioned 
which  gave  access  from  the  north  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Samaria  by  way  of  Bethshean  and 
Jentn,  there  were  a  number  of  other  passes  at  the 
choice  of  travellers  coming  from  the  Plain  of 
Jezreel.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  road 
leading  by  Lejj^n  (probably  the  ancient  Megiddo) 
over  the  bills  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  the  Judeean 
and  Philistine  Maritime  Plain;  for  this  is  the 
continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  great  caravan 
road  (the  Via  Maris)  connecting  Damascus  with 
Egypt.  This  road  was  traversed  not  only  by 
patient  caravan  camels,  but  by  many  great  armies 
— e.g.  by  the  Assyrians  when  marching  against 
Egypt;  by  Nechos  troops  on  his  march  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  king  Josiah  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  stop  at  Megiddo  (2  K  23") ;  by  Cambyses  in  his 
Ecrptian  campaign,  ete.  It  was  presumably 
followed  also  by  the  Aramaean  kings  of  Damas- 
cus, when  they  extended  their  milita^  expeditions 
to  the  Philistine  Maritime  Plain  (2  K  12"  13" 
[LXX]).; — But  besides  this  main  route  there  was 
another  caravan  road  to  the  southern  Maritime 
Plain,  which  was  preferred  by  those  who  crossed 
the  Jordan  at  Bethshean.  It  is  described  by 
Robinson  (BHP  iii.  158  f.)  as  running  west  from 
Jentn  into  the  hill-country  and  touching  the  Plain 
of  Dothan  between  Kefr  Kud  and  Ja'bud.  Its 
great  antiquity  is  shown  'by  Gn  37*.  where  a 
caravan  travelling  from  Gilead  to  Egypt  pawes 
Dothan. — Finally,  it  was  possible  for  one  coming 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  country  to  reaon 
the  Judeean  Maritime  Plain  by  keeping  right  along 
the  seashore,  for  an  artificially  widened  passage 
led  by  the  foot  of  Carmel ;  but  this  route  was 
chosen  only  by  those  who  from  their  start  in  the 
north  had  followed  the  way  by  the  coast. 

(e)  Among  tlie  roads  in  GalUee  we  have  first  to 
deal  with  tmt  pai-t  of  the  Via  Marit  which  touched 

•  In  Jth  4,1  the  high  priert  writes  to  the  intiabitiuita  at 
Bethulia,  directing  them  to  seize  the  mountain  passes  because 
by  them  was  the  way  to  JndiFa,  and  it  was  ean-  to  hinder  an 
approach,  as  the  pass  was  narrow,  with  space  ror  two  men  at 
most.  It  is  plain  that  the  author  has  in  new  here  the  narrow 
valley  of  JMeam,  behind  Jenin. 

t  Robinson,  BRP*  il.  SlL  Samaria  is  connected  with  Shechem 
by  a  road  which  turns  off  to  the  right  from  the  Wady  Sha'tr. 

}  On  the  ground  of  these  passages,  Wellhausen  (Camp.  d. 
Hex.  2M)  identiflee  the  ApheV  mentioned  in  1  K  *>,  2  K 
1317,  with  the  Aphelc  ol  the  Maritime  Plain,  on  Um  dtuatioa  of 
which  at  eq  iecialiy  G.  A.  Smith,  HGBL*  mi. 
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this  district.  After  passing  the  Bridge  of  Jacob's 
Daughters,  the  road  tiscendb  to  Khan  Jubb  Yutuf, 
from  which  it  runs  to  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth  at  Khan  Minyeh.*  Thence  it  runa 
up  tliroagh  the  Yale  of  el-Qamm&m  to  Khan  et- 
lujj&r,  and  reaches  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tabor.  At  Katn  ifa(ftn  it 
throws  off  a  branch  in  a  weaterly  direction  to  Acco. 
— Of  the  remaining  roads  in  Gauilee,  which,  owing 
to  the  dense  population  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  verjr  numerous,  we  may  notice  the 
following.    The  cities  which  Tiglath-pileser  con- 

?|uere<I  in  snooession  (2  K  15^)  lay  on  the  road 
rem  ^edesh  to  the  Merj'Ayy&n.^  But  the  main 
road  from  the  Merj  'AyyUn  to  the  south  probably 
kept  closer  bv  the  Jordan,  ^ill  it  finally  united 
with  the  Via  Maris.  From  Abil  (the  ancient  Abel 
beth-Maacah)  a  road  nui  westwards  to  Tyre ;  it 
connected  the  latter  city  with  Damascus.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Galilaean  hills  the  protuberance 
known  as  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  {Scala  Tyriorum) 
oresented  an  awkward  obsta«le  to  oommnnication. 
Nevertheless,  the  Phoenicians  succeeded  in  makinR 
this  diilicult  point  passable  even  for  chariots,  as  is 
proved  by  the  ancient  marks  of  wheeb;  and  so 
we  hear  of  various  armies  moving  from  Svria  along 
the  seaooast.t  What  roads  are  referrea  to  in  the 
narrative  of  1  K  17*  and  Mt  IS''  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the 
descriptions. 

{d)  In  the  Jordan  Vattey  an  ancient  road  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  supplies  the  connexion 
between  north  and  south.  On  the  west  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  the  bordering  hills 
leave  only  a  somewhat  narrow  stoand  dear,  this 
road  connected  the  nnmerons  villages  that  were 
found  here  in  ancient  times.  From  the  oroseing- 
place  at  Betbshean  it  was  followed  by  Pompey  in 
Ids  campaign  against  AristobnIus.§  Along  its 
northern  portion,  between  the  Lakes  of  Gennes- 
areth and  I^aieh,  Jonathan  marched  (1  Mac  ll").! 

The  Jordan,  as  already  remarked,  possesses  a 
considerable  number  of  ford*.  The  most  sonthem 
of  these  is  called  €l•^«nu ;  next  comes  the  ford  at 
the  pilgrims'  bathing-plaoe ;  and,  farther  np  the 
river,  tnat  at  the  road  from  Jerioho  to  et-Salt, 
where  the  crossing  is  now  made  by  a  bridge.  At 
one  or  other  of  these  points  we  must  seek  the 
ford  of  PifiUm  (Jg  8**  [see  art  Quabry  in  vol. 
iv.],  cf.  2  S  19").  At  the  next  principal  entrance 
to  the  hill-oonntnr,  namely  the  W&iy  d-F&ri'a 
coming  from  Shecnem,  we  encounter  tne  ford  edr 
Ddviiye,  lUcewise  with  a  bridge,  which  by  the  way 
stands  at  present  on  dry  ground,  the  river  having 
hollowed  a  new  bed  for  itself.  IT  This  mnch  fre- 
quented eroesing  to  the  oentral  part  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  district  meets  as  in  tne  OT  under  the 
name  Adam  (Jos  8",  and  probably  also  1  K  7", 
where  Moore  happily  suggests  reading  'the  ford 
(ma'adAratA)  Adam').  Farther  north  is  the  most 
important  oroesing-plaoe,  the  ford  'Abdra  at  Betb- 
shean, which  was  tiiat  chosen,  for  example,  by 
Judas  on  bis  return  march  from  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  Mac  6°°),  B^d  br  Pompey  in  his  above- 
mentioned  campaim.  Ine  importance  of  this 
spot  is  readily  intelligible  in  view  of  the  fact  above 
noted,  that  a  whole  series  of  great  caravan  roads 
from  east  and  west  converge  upon  it. — ^There  are 
yet  other  two  crossing-plaoes  further  np  the  river 
— one  by  the  bridge  el^Mujdmi,  i  hoar  south  of  the 

*  In  thb  neit:hboailiooil,    the  time  of  Chriit,  «u  the  omtonu 
Iwunduy  (Mt  Vl 
i  Janteb  nuqr  Be  loiight  most  fittingly  in  Htmto. 
t  Jo*.  Ant.  xiT  XT.  U ;  &r  L  xiiL  1,  m.  IL  4 ;  Vita,  74. 
ij<m.Ant.zn  Ji. «. 

I  It  oonttnui*  liBCMiiM  tothe  north  m  the  gleet  roed  leedinB 
ever  the  Llt&ny  river  to  ^on. 

^  A  photogreph  of  thii  bridge  wUl  be  tonnd  in  the  MitUOim- 
gm  und  Naekiiehtm  du  imUtclu»  faL  Vtrtku,  18W,  p.  M. 


mouth  of  the  Jarmuk ;  the  other  immediately 
south  of  the  exit  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  a  point  {Bdb  el-Tumm)  where  some 
traces  of  an  ancient  bridge  remain.  The  ford  last 
named  had  special  importance  for  such  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  as  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  bouts.  Between  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth and  that  of  l^ftleh  is  the  Bridge  of  Jacob's 
Daughters,  at  the  spot  where  the  old  caravan  road, 
already  referred  to  more  than  once,  crosses  the 
Jordan.* — Lastly,  in  the  northern  Jordan  Valley 
there  is  a  road  ^m  Galilee  to  Ddn,  where  the 
different  sources  of  the  Jordan  have  to  be  crossed, 
a  taitk  now  accomplished  for  the  most  part  by 
bridges.  In  the  OT  this  road  is  alluded  to  m  such 
passages  as  Jg  IS''. 

(e)  About  the  roads  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan  the  Bible  gives  us  litUe  information.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Roman  roads  give  a  good 
picture  of  the  later  routes  of  communication,  and 
from  these  we  may  draw  backward  inferenees  as 
to  the  earlier  roads.  The  way  from  Mafyinaim  to 
the  Jordan  Valley  (2  S  2^  4^)  probably  ran  through 
the  Wody  'AjlUn.  Nothing  can  be  said  about  the 
road  mentioned  in  2  K  10"  untU  the  site  of  Ramoth- 

g'lead  has  been  determined.  Coming  down  to  a 
ter  time,  the  route  followed  by,  Jndas  Macoabeeus 
after  his  conquests  in  the  districts  to  the  west  of 
the  tjanran  range  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty.  Ephron  (1  Mac  Sf)  is  in  all  probability 
identical  with  Gephrun  (Polyb.  v.  Ixx.  12),  a  name 
which  is  recalled  bv  that  of  the  deep  Wddy  Ghqfr,  in 
which  the  city  will  thus  have  lain  which  Jndaa  had 
to  pass  through.t  Josephus  speaks  incidentally 
of  the  roads  which  led  from  the  city  of  Julias 
to  Gamala  (the  modem  Jamli  (?))  and  Seleueia 
(now  Selii!piye).X  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  road  from  Damascaa  to  the  Bridge  of  Jacob's 
Daughters. 

IL  TRArBL.—i.  MOTIVKS  FOE  TRAVELUNG.— 
Journeys  were  undertaken  only  on  a  very  small 
scale  by  the  Israelites  after  they  had  exchanged 
the  shifting  nomadic  stage  of  existence  for  a 
settied  life;  for  the  inconveniences  and  dangers 
attached  to  travelling  were  many  and  the  ad- 
vantages few.  Any  one  who  left  his  home  and 
family  gave  up,  according  to  the  ancient  Oriental 
conception,  the  best  part  of  his  homan  rights,  and 
became  a  gSr  (see  art.  Gkb  in  vol.  ii.),  whose 
welfare  and  whose  life  were  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  those  with  whom  he  sojourned.  This  was,  above 
all,  the  case  if  he  lived  in  a  foreign  land,  where, 
as  David  expresses  it  (1  S  26"),  he  had  to  serve 
other  gods.  The  traveller  was  freqaently  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  being  plnndered  and  maltreated  on 
the  way.§  In  the  desert  he  was  threatened  with 
all  the  perils  characteristic  of  such  places  (Is  30*, 
Jer  2"  etc.).  On  the  sea  his  life  was  in  constant 
danger  (Jon  1*,  Ps  107^-,  Enoch  101').||  Journeys 
for  pleasure  in  our  sense  of  the  term  were  thus 
quite  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  Nor  do  we  find 
any  who  undertook  travels  for  purposes  ot  research, 
moved  by  a  scientific  interest,  like  Herodotus  or 
Ibn  Batata ;  although  they  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  tales  of  those  who  had  visited  foreign  parts 
(cf.  Job  21").  The  Israelite  who  travellM  hiad  a 
definite  and  practical  aim  in  view.  Such  aims 
might  of  course  be  purely  accidental  and  indi- 
vidual, as,  for  instance,  when  one  did  not  dare  or 
wish  to  remain  at  home,  like  Jacob,  or  the  Levit* 

*  Of.  the  picture  of  the  bridge  In  ZDPV  xllL  74. 
i  Of.  Schumacher,  SortJum  AjUtn,  178,  181 ;  Buhl,  StiMtm 
tur  Topogr.  d.  nUrcu.  OsfjordanlaruUt,  17  L 
t  Jos.  Vita.  71. 

i  Cf.,  for  dlHerent  period*,  Jg  V,  Hoe  9,  Jer  V,  TCa  9^,  Fr 
tS»,  Lk  low  •  Jos.  AtU.  ht.  xt.  6,  xx.  vi.  1. 

I  UL  the  diverting  poem  in  Neideke'*  /tetsetut  egi  iiitiisiii 
oniA.,  Oermen  82,  in  which  a  Bedawi  Jseeribe*  the  temnthst 
had  beaet  him  oh  lii*  passage  by  seiL 
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who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  abode  at  Bethlehem- 
judah  (Jg  n'*) ;  or  when  one  had  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  runaway  slaves  or  a  fugitive  wife  (1  K  f^-,  Jg 
19"') ;  or  when  a  prophet  was  commanded  to  be- 
take himself  for  concealment  to  another  country 
(IK  17),  eto.  But,  in  addition  to  such  casual 
instances,  there  were  regularly  recurring  oocanons 
which  neoessitated  the  facing  of  the  hardships  of 
a  journey. 

{ft)  In  part  these  ocoasiona  were  connected  with 
reliqious  observances.  Even  in  earlier  times  the 
Israelites  were  accustomed  to  assemble  for  the 
great  festivals  at  certain  of  the  more  importMit 
sanctuaries  (1  S  I',  Ex  34^) ;  and  when,  after  the 
Deuteronomic  reformation,  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  recognized  as  the  only  legitimate  sanctu- 
ary, these  festival  pilgrimages  received  a  strong 
impulse,  and  became  a  main  element  in  the  life  of 
an  Israelite.  From  all  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
afterwards  from  all  quarters  of  the  then  world 
art.  Diaspora  in  the  present  volume),  Jews 
poured  into  Jerusalem,  which,  on  the  occasion  of 
these  festivals,  was  a  seething  mass  of  humanity. 
Those  who  had  most  acquaintance  with  the  dangers 
of  such  a  journey  were  the  Galiltean  Jews,  who 
had  to  pass  through  the  hostile  territory  of  the 
Samaritans  (Joe.  Ant.  XX.  vi  1).  On  this  account 
many  of  them  preferred  to  take  the  roundabout 
way  by  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  were 
liable  to  no  such  misadventures.* — It  must  be  re- 
membered, moreover,  that  in  early  days  men  often 
visited  a  sanctnary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
oracles  or  receiving  instruction  on  a  point  of  rituM 
(Gn  25".  2  K  IM  8  8"  9»,  Zee  7»). 

(i)  Further,  the  increasing  Jewish  eommeree  sup- 
plied many  with  a  motive  for  travelling.  In  the 
earlier  period  it  was  mostly  foreigners  that  tra- 
velled through  the  land  and  carried  on  trade  with 
its  inhabitants  (cf.  the  story  of  Joseph,  Gn  37'*'*, 
Kx  21*,  Dt  14?^,  and  the  term  foher  ased  for  the 
trader  by  whose  standard  money  was  weighed, 
Gn  23'*,  2  K  l*-  *).  But  as  early  as  the  monarchical 
period  and  still  more  in  the  later  post-exilio  times 
the  Israelites  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  tx>th 
home  and  international  trade,  and  this  involved 
frequent  joameys  in  their  own  land  as  well  as  to 
foreign  parts.  _  The  trade  in  horses  carried  on  by 
Solomon  led  his  buyers  to  the  neighbouring  States 
(1  K  10^),  while  tne  shipping  trade  from'E^on- 
geber  inaugurated  by  him  gave  the  Israelites  an 
acquaintance  with  travelling  lay  sea.  Israelitish 
merchants  established  factories  in  forngn  cities, 
as  at  Damascus,  where  Abab  was  able  to  obtain 
State  permission  for  his  subjects  to  erect  dwellings 
in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  city  (1  K  20**).  In  the 
later  post-exilic  period  Jewish  commerce  made  a 
great  advance,  particularly  after  the  Jews  came 
into  possession  of  some  seaports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  it  was  all  the  easier  for  them  to 
undertake  trading  journeys,  because  they  could 
count  with  certainty  on  meeting  with  countrymen 
of  their  own  in  all  foreign  tnuUng  towns.  The 
wife  of  an  Israelite  now  knew  that  it  meant  a 
distant  journey  when  her  husband  on  setting  out 
took  the  money-bag  with  him  (Pr  31"). 

(c)  A  third  motive  for  travelling  was  supplied 
by  the  politiecd  and  dipUmatie  relations  into  which 
the  Israelites  entered  with  other  peoples.  A  nation 
that  was  in  vassalage  to  another  required  to  send 
men  to  hand  over  the  tribute  (Jg  3"*).  The  later 
kings  of  Israel  had  often  to  go  in  person  to  a 
foreign  court  to  pay  homage  to  their  powerful 
suzerain  (2  K  16",  Jer  51**).   But  more  especially 

*  SpeeU  riak*  natunlly  attended  those  tnvelUng  coDipaniea 
that  carried  with  them  large  sunu  of  money,  ae,  for  instance, 
in  connexion  with  the  tnuiamiaaion  of  tfie  poU-tu  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Jews.  Hence  theee  oompeolee  included  many  thousand 
peraona  (Joe.  J.tU.  ma.  is.  IX 


attempts  to  arrange  political  alliances  led  to  a 

constuit  coming  and  going  of  ambassadors  (la 
31> ;  and  on  the  other  side  W  18.  39,  Jer 
27*). — Journeys  of  an  involuntary  character  are 
seen  in  the  deportation  of  conquered  peoples,  a 
fate  which  befell  the  Israelites  more  tuan  once. 
But  there  were  also  occasions  when  one  volun- 
tarily left  his  home  to  find  safety  in  a  foreign 
land  (Jer  43).  A  happier  condition  was  that  of 
the  travelling  companies  which  by  the  grace  of 
their  sovereign  were  jiermitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  (Ezr  1.  8).  Moreover,  the  sojourn  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  Diaspora 
gave  occasion  for  frequent  journeys  between  tiie 
foreign  land  and  the  home  country,  as  we  see  front 
Jer  29*,  Zee  6'*  Neh  2»''-  13«'-. 

id)  A  special  motive  for  undertaking  a  journey 
was  ill-health,  which  led  to  the  visiting  of  foreign 
places  in  the  hope  of  a  cure  (cf.  2  K  5).  This 
habit  finds  illustration  particularly  in  later  times, 
when  the  various  hot  springs  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
were  much  frequented.* 

(e)  Lastly,  toars  of  conquest  and  plunder  may 
in  a  certain  sense  be  reckoned  among  the  motives 
to  travel,  which  brought  great  multitudes  of  men 
to  foreign  lands. 

Travelling  on  the  part  of  Jews  was  beset  by  a 
peculiar  ditticulty  in  the  shape  of  the  Sabbath  law, 
after  so  strict  an  observance  of  it  had  been  intro- 
duced that  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  on  those 
festival  days  on  which  sabbatical  rest  was  en- 
joined it  was  unlawful  to  walk  more  than  a  fixed 
number  of  paces.  Thus  Josephus  {Ant.  XIII.  viiL 
4)  mentions  incidentally  that  the  Syrian  king, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  out  of  consideration  for  Hyr- 
canus  who  accompanied  him,  remained  for  two 
days  bv  the  river  Lycus,  on  account  of  a  Jewish 
festival  being  then  in  progress.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Law  accommodated  itself  to  the  needs  of  tra- 
vellers in  so  far  as  it  permitted  those  who  were  on 
a  journey  in  the  month  of  Nisan  to  celebrate  th* 
Passover  in  the  following  month  (Nu  9""-). 

ii.  Modes  of  Travel.— Those  who  were  not 
particularly  well-to-do,  especially  if  they  were 
young,  strong  men,  went  for  the  most  part  on  foot 
(Gn  Ss,  Jos  9",  IK  lO";  Is  52?,  and  the  Gospel 
narratives).  Hence  the  first  attention  shown  to 
an  arriving  guest  was  to  weish  his  feet  (Gn  18*,  Jg 
19f").  Women  and  elderly  well-to-do  men  roefe 
upon  asses,  which  also  carried  the  baggage  (Jg 
19*,  1  8  25»,  2  S  17**,  1  K  2",  2  K  4»«,Xk  lO**) ; 
of  high  rank  also  used  mules  (2  S  13**,  1  K 
').  Camels  were  less  frequently  employed,  and 
only  when  the  journey  led  through  the  desert 
(Gn  24).  Horses,  on  tne  other  hand,  were  used 
only  in  war,  being  either  ridden  or  harnessed  to 
the  chariots.  The  chariots  mentioned  in  the  OT 
Hie,  as  a  rule,  chariots  of  war,  but  they  were 
used  by  kings  also  in  journeying  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  (1  K  12»,  2K  10'';  and 
the  story  of  Naaman  in  2  K  5,  where,  however, 
we  have  to  do  with  a  foreigner).  In  1  S  we 
meet  with  an  ox-vxiggon  as  a  vehicle  of  transport ) 
and  in  the  case  of  the  waggons  sent  from  Egypt 
to  convey  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren, we  should  probably  think  also  of  similarly 
simple  vehicles  (Gn  45").  From  a  later  neriod  we 
have  the  story  of  the  Ethiopian  chamberlain  (here 
again  a  foreigner)  driving  in  a  chariot  (Ac  &"'•). 
Josephus  (Ant.  XIX.  viii.  I)  speaks  of  a  larger 
kind  of  chariot  {i-r/jvii),  in  which  Agrippa,  accom- 
panied by  other  kings,  drove  out  to  meet  the 
Koman  preetor.f  In  Ca  3'  we  read  of  a  sedin  chair 

•  Cf .  Dechent, '  HeUUdar  n.  Baddeben  io  FaUatina'  in  ZDP¥ 

Tii.  173  fl. 

t  When  Josephus  Utit.  vm.  vii.  IM)  relates  how  Solomon 
often  drove  out  to  liis  gardens  at  Btham,  he  is  simply  adding  • 
picturesque  touch  of  his  own. 
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or  palanquin  (r'l?!*,  ifiopeiov)  being  used  by  people 
of  high  rank. 

On  account  of  the  attendant  risks,  one  did  not 
care  to  go  on  a  long  journey  alone,*  but  had  at 
least  one  companion,  who  received  a  daily  wage 
and,  if  the  journey  terminated  happily,  a  present 
besides  (To  5'").  When  Nehemiah  travelled  from 
tlie  Persian  court  to  Jerusalem,  lie  carried  with 
him  letters  from  the  king  to  the  governors  of  the 
various  provinces  commanding  them  to  grant  him 
free  passage  and  an  armed  escort  (Neh  2'").  The 
favourite  method  was  to  combine  into  large  com- 
panies {caravans,  originally  a  Persian  word),  which 
were  accompanied  by  armed  men  (of.  Ezr  8'^). 
Such  caravans,  travelling  under  military  protec- 
tion, are  referred  to  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters 
(see  above,  p.  368'').  In  the  wilderness  they  were 
conducted  by  the  Bedawln  tribes,  e.g.  the  Dedan- 
ites  (Is  21").  When  unknown  regions  had  to  be 
traversed,  a  guide  acquainted  with  the  roads  had 
to  be  procured  (Nu  10""),  or  parties  were  sent  in 
advance  to  make  inquiry  about  the  way  and  about 
the  cities  that  had  to  be  passed  (Dt  1"*)..  The 
deadly  danger  of  a  caravan  when  the  water  of 
which  it  has  come  in  search  is  found  dried  up,  is 
portrayed  with  poetic  beauty  in  Job  6". 

iii.   PliOVISION  FORTHE  WANTSOFTKAVELLERS. 

— For  the  comfort  and  the  refreshment  of  travellers 
very  little  provision  was  made.  In  the  wilderness 
the  inhabitants  of  the  oases  might,  as  described  in 
Is  21",  meet  the  exhausted  caravans  with  water 
and  bread ;  but,  in  the  main  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  traveller  through  the  desert  had  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  by  bringing  the  neces-saries  of  life 
with  him  (Gn  21").  But  the  same  was  the  case 
even  in  travelling  through  inhabited  regions.  The 
Levite  of  Jg  19  takes  with  liim  fodder  and  straw 
for  the  asses  as  well  as  bread  and  wine  (v.")  ;  and 
a  similar  course  is  followed  by  the  Gibeonites  when 
they  seek  to  give  themselves  the  appearance  of 
having  come  from  far  (Jos  9).  In  Nu  20"''-  we 
read  of  a  great  company  binding  itself,  as  it  passed 
through  a  country,  to  keep  to  the  highway,  to 
touch  nothing  in  the  vineyards  or  the  fields,  and 
to  pay  for  the  water  drunk  by  man  and  beast. 

Of  inns  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  we  do 
not  hear  till  NT  times  (Lk  lOS"  )  ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  that  the  Greek  word  rartox'tov  there 
employed  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  as  pnjo,  proves 
that  the  whole  institution  was  a  new  and  foreign 
appearance.!  In  earlier  times  there  may  have 
been  establishments  at  least  somewhat  akin  to  the 
modem  khans  —  large  empty  buildings  surround- 
iug  a  courtyard,  in  which  travellers  can  pass  the 
night,  but  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not 
Bold.^  Some  have  thought  to  find  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  Hebrew  fax  the  nni  (^erfitA)  of  Jer  41" ; 
but  the  real  meaning  of  this  word  is  very  un- 
certain, and  even  the  text  is  doubtful,  for  Josephus 
{Ant.  X.  ix.  5)  read  the  word  n>-nj  ('hurdles,' 
'  sheep-pens ').  Likewise  the  word  j'lSc  (mdlon)  has 
to  be  considered  ;  for,  even  if  in  some  passages  it 
appears  to  mean  simply  the  place  where  one  takes 
up  his  quarters  at  night,  the  sense  of  khan  fits 
very  well  passages  like  Gn  42"  48*>,  Jer  9».  The 
king  was  attended  on  his  journeys  by  a  nmo  i£r 
(«<ir  minHhah,  lit.  '  captain  of  the  resting-place,* 
KV  '  chief  chamberlain,'  RVm  'quarter-master'), 
whose  duty  was  to  look  after  night  quarters  for 
the  royal  party  (Jer  61"). 

•  K.  Meir,  in  &n  eplinvm.  called  the  solitary  traveller  a  '  son  of 
death'  (W.  Bacher,  DU  Agatla  der  Tanuaiten,  ii.  IT). 

+  Cf.,on  the  ftarther  travels  or  this  word,  S.  Krauss,  Gritch.  u. 
LaMn.  LeAnwdrUr  im  Talmud,  Jfidrnnch, ».  Tarirum.  11. 428. 
In  the  form  Funduk  It  still  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  vlllatre  in 
aonthern  Samaria,  the  fondeta  of  the  Talmud  (Neubauer,  Oioa. 
du  Talmud,  172). 

X  According  to  Herodotus  (v.  52),  there  were  such  caravan- 
aerals  (jcaraAuffcif)  UD  the  roada  In  the  Persian  empire. 

ComrlgU,  1904,  bv 


In  general,  then,  in  early  times  the  traveller, 
unless  he  carried  his  victuals  with  him  and  pre- 
ferred, like  Jacob,  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  had  to 
fall  back  on  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place ;  but  this  he  could  do  with  confidence, 
for  in  all  ages  hospitality  has  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  virtues  of  the  Oriental.  Although  it  is 
not  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Law,*  narratives 
like  Gn  18^-  24",  Ex  2»>  show  how  highly  it  was 
esteemed ;  and  Job,  in  the  passage  where  he  casta 
a  backward  glance  on  his  former  life  in  order  to 
prove  his  integrity,  says,  amongst  other  things, 
'The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street,  but  I 
opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller'  (Sl'^).  Passages 
like  Jg  19"  indicate  how  severe  was  the  judgment 
passed  on  those  who  suffered  the  traveller  to  pass 
the  night  outside  ;  while  the  story  related  In  Gn 
19  and  that  in  Jg  19  are  meant  to  show  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  of  offering  violence  to  the 
defenceless  guest.  The  deed  of  Jael  alone  is  praised 
(Jg  62™  ),  although,  according  to  ancient  Semitic 
notions,  her  guest  ought  to  have  been  specially 
sacred  to  her,  because  he  had  drunk  from  her  milk- 
bowl.  But  In  this  instance  duty  to  a  guest  is  re- 
garded as  overshadowed  by  duty  to  one's  country. 

When  one  reached  a  city  at  nightfall  he  took 
up  his  position  on  the  open  space  before  the  gate, 
and  waited  to  see  if  any  one  would  invite  him  in 
(Jg  19'"').  In  like  manner  a  traveller  in  the 
country  took  his  stand  before  the  tent  or  the 
house  into  which  he  desired  to  be  invited  (Gn  18"^). 
When  the  guest  entered,  his  feet  were  washed, 
and  a  meal  was  prepared  for  him.  In  the  latter 
instance,  a  wish  to  honour  him  was  marked,  as 
still  happens  regularly  in  the  East  at  the  present 
day,  by  the  killing  of  an  animal  from  the  herd 
(Gn  18',  2  S  12*).  At  his  departure  he  was  ex- 
pected to  eat  heartily  to  strengthen  him  for  his 
further  journey  (Jg  19«,  cf.  1  S  28^2).  To  take 
payment  from  a  guest  was  contrary  to  good 
manners,  and  hence  it  is  a  perfectly  genuine  touch 
that  Josephus  adds  to  the  narrative  of  Gn  24, 
when  he  makes  Rebekah  decline  Eliezer's  offer  to 
pay  for  his  entertainment  by  telling  him  not  to 
think  they  were  parsimonious  people  (Ant.  i. 
xvi.  2).  In  later  times  hospitality  specially  flour- 
ished among  the  Essenes,  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phus (BJ  II.  viii.  4),  took  nothing  with  them  on 
a  journey,  as  everything  belonging  to  their  co- 
religionists was  at  their  command.  There  was 
even  an  official  appointed  in  every  city,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  provide  travelling  Essenes  with 
clothing  and  all  other  necessaries.  An  instance  of 
a  permanent  guest-friendship  is  supplied  by  the 
story  of  Eiisha  and  the  wealthy  lady  of  Shunem 
(2  K  4^-).  In  later  times,  under  Roman  and 
Greek  influence,  this  practice  was  greatly  ex- 
tended. Thus  we  hear  for  instance  of  guest- 
friends  in  Jotapata,  whose  death  was  bewailed  at 
Jerusalem,  after  the  little  fortress  was  taken  by 
the  Romans ;  t  cf.  also  Ac  10«  21".  That  a  guest's 
lot,  however,  was  not  always  a  happy  one,  and 
that  he  was  exposed  to  many  disagreeable  ex- 
periences, is  noted  by  that  always  acute  and  dis- 
passionate observer,  Ben  Sira  (Sir  29'"'-). 

LiTOUTOKi.  —  Elehm,  HW£I,  artt  'Belsen' and  'Wcfre'; 
G.  A.  Smith,  ffMorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  paintim  ; 
F.  Buhl,  Geographie  del  alien  PalaetUui,  126-lSl ;  H.  Guthe, 
Kunes  Bibeliedrterbueh,  art.  '  Wege.' 

Frants  Buhl. 
"ROiDS  AND  TRAVEL  (IN  NT). t— I.  Rovtki^ 

BY  LAND  AND  BY  SEA.—\.     ROME  THE  CENTRE 

OF  THE  Empire. — The  system  of  communication 

•  The  Deuteronomic  law  repardln^  duties  to  the  gir  (Dt  IM 
2414. 17  etc.)  belonijs  to  &  dilfereDt  category. 

t  .Tos.  BJ  III.  tx.  5.    Several  of  the  stories  In  the  midrdnhim 
hnve  to  do  with  .Jewish  gnest-fHouda  la  different  lands. 
;  See  Table  of  Contents,  p.  408. 
Charlea  ScrHmer^*  Soru, 
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in  the  world  of  tlie  first  century  after  Christ  was 
dominated  and  determined  by  one  single  motive, 
viz.  to  seek  direct  connexion  with  Rome,  the 
capital  and  centre  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  the  principle 
of  Roman  Republican  government  had  originaJly 
been  to  connect  every  subject,  country,  and  district 
as  closely  as  possible  with  Rome,  and  to  keep  them 
as  much  as  possible  disconnected  from  one  another, 
BO  that  each  should  look  to  Rome  as  the  centre 
of  all  its  interests,  its  trade,  Its  finance,  and  its 
aspirations,  and  regard  all  other  subjects  as  rivals 
and  competitors  for  the  favour  of  the  governing 
city.  Though  the  ideal  and  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Imperisd  government  was  different,  and  did 
not  tend  to  make  Rome  the  governor  of  subjects, 
but  rather  to  educate  and  elevate  the  subjects  to 
equality  with  Rome  by  a  slow  but  steady  process, 
yet  in  the  first  century  the  older  idea  still  was 
practically  effective  to  a  large  extent,  and  governed 
the  system  of  communication.  Hence  the  first 
point  is  to  examine  how  each  province  of  the 
Empire  communicated  with  Rome. 

Along  the  great  arteries  that  led  to  Rome  all 
new  ideas  and  movements  of  thought  and  religious 
impulses  naturally  moved,  without  any  definite 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  originators,  even  per- 
haps in  spite  of  their  intentions  in  some  cases. 
It  was,  as  a  rule,  an  easier  and  more  rapid  process 
for  a  new  idea  to  spread  from  a  distant  province 
to  Rome  than  to  spread  from  that  province  to  its 
neighbour,  if  the  neighbour  did  not  lie  on  the  road 
to  Rome,  or  was  not  connected  with  the  first  pro- 
vince by  some  old  bond  of  intimacy.  Hence  the 
fact,  for  example,  that  Christianity  spread  very 
early  to  Rome  constitutes  no  proof,  and  does  not 
even  afford  a  presumption,  that  there  was  any 
purpose  or  intention  of  carrying  it  thither.  Such 
conscious,  deliberate  purpose  can  be  proved  only 
by  some  clear  evidence  of  its  existence,  and  espe- 
cially by  deliberate  statement  on  the  part  of  those 
who  entertained  the  purpose. 

For  example,  we  know  that  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing Rome  was  distinctly  expressed  by  St.  Paul  (Ac 
1021)  several  years  before  he  was  able  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  and  we  can  infer  from  the  general  character 
of  his  action  that  the  purpose  was  in  his  mind, 
latent  or  perhaps  expressed  orally,  long  before  the 
date  at  which  he  fli-st  mentions  it  in  his  extant 
letters.  But  even  at  that  time  Rome  contained 
already  a  body  of  Christians,  and  St.  Paul's  aim 
was  twofold  —  partly  to  extend  the  limits  and  affect 
the  character  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  'to  impart 
unto  you  some  spiritual  gift,'  and  'that  I  might 
have  some  fruit  in  you  also,  even  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Gentiles '  (Ro  '3)  ;  but  still  more  to  use 
Rome  as  a  basis  from  which  to  affect  tlie  West, 
especially  Spain,  'to  be  brought  on  my  way 
thitherward  by  you'  (Ro  15-*).  Just  because 
Rome  was  the  centre  and  meeting-place  of  all 
roads,  it  lay  on  the  way  for  any  traveller  or  mis- 
sionary going  from  Syria  to  the  West :  he  could 
not  go  direct,  but  must  transship  in  Rome. 

When  one  keeps  this  principle  clearly  in  mind, 
the  interpretation  of  Clem.  Rom.  i.  5  becomes 
evident  and  certain.  Clement  says  of  St.  Paul 
that  '  after  be  had  preached  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  he  won  the  noble  renown  which  was  the 
reward  of  bis  faith,  having  taught  righteousness 
unto  the  whole  world,  and  having  reached  the 
furthest  bounds  of  the  West'  If  Clement  had 
caught  the  least  spark  of  the  Pauline  and  the 
Roman  spirit  and  thought,  he  could  not  have 
called  Rome  (as  some  modem  scholars  maintain 
tliat  he  did)  •  '  the  goal  of  the  West '  or  '  his  limit 
towards  the  West,'  ri  ripim  t^s  iitreat ;  and  Light- 

*  It  is,  of  ooarae,  necessarjr  for  those  who  believe  that  St.  Paul 
was  put  to  death  at  the  conclualoo  of  the  two  yeara'  impriaon- 


foot  has  rightly  expressed  the  general  xtouian  point 
of  view  in  that  age,  which  looked  on  Rome  as  the 
centre  of  empire,  not  as  its  limit,  nor  as  belonging 
to  the  Western  part  of  the  Empire. 

ii.  Seasons  and  Routes  open  fob  Tkavei/- 
LING. — The  route  of  communication  was  not 
always  the  same  throughout  the  whole  year. 
When  the  crossing  of  any  considerable  stretch  of 
sea  formed  an  essential  part  of  a  line  of  com- 
munication, the  route  in  question  was  closed 
almost  completely  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year.  The  times  were  stated  by  the  ancients 
themselves  as  follows: — The  sea  was  closed  from 

10  November  to  10  March ;  but  perfectly  safe 
navigation  was  only  between  26  May  and  14  Sep- 
tember,* while  there  were  two  doubtful  periods 

11  Mar.-26  May,  and  15  Sept.-10  Nov.,  when  mer- 
chants might  r^t  sailing,  but  fleets  of  war  vessels 
were  loath  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  the  closure  was  absolute. 
In  case  of  necessity  or  urgency  a  voyage  was  at 
times  attempted  in  the  season  when  navigation 
was  closed.  Julius  Caesar's  army  crossed  from 
Brundisium  to  Epirus  during  Nov.  49,t  and  Pom- 
pey's  army  had  crossed  similarly  in  Jan.  49.  ^ 

Again,  Claudius  proposed  great  inducements  to 
traders  who  carried  com  to  Italy  during  the 
winter,  guaranteeing  a  certain  rate  of  profit,  and 
insuring  them  against  loss  of  their  vessels  by 
storm.  His  proposal  probably  applied  chiefly  to 
the  short  voyages  from  Sardinia  and  Africa,  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  watch  an  opportunity 
for  a  less  dangerous  voyage  even  in  the  stormy 
season ;  but,  in  the  long  voyage  from  Alexandria, 
such  waiting  upon  opportunities  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  matter.  See  Suet.  Claud.  18. 

When  Flaccus  was  recalled  from  the  government 
of  Egypt,  early  in  October  A.D.  88,  he  sailed  im- 
mediately, and  had  much  stormy  weather  at  sea ; 
but  Philo  (in  lilac.  1.3-15)  gives  no  information  as 
to  the  route.  Shortly  afterwards  Philo  and  four 
other  envoys  sailed  from  Alexandria,  in  urgent 
need,  to  present  a  petition  to  Caligula  :  their  route 
also  is  not  recorded,  and  the  length  of  their  voyage 
is  uncertain ;  but  they  were  in  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  A.D.  39,  and  had  an  audience  there  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  Philo  refers  in  feeling  terms  to  their 
troubles  on  the  sea.§  In  both  cases  we  need  not 
doubt  that  the  ships  sailed  along  the  coast,  accord- 
ing to  the  opportunities  of  getting  on  from  point 
to  point. 

But  only  the  exigencies  of  government  service, 
or  of  urgent  religious  and  national  duty  (and  to 
the  ancients  national  duty  was  necessarily  a  matter 
of  religion,  for  patriotism  was  a  religious  idea), 
would  cause  such  winter  voyages.  Doubtless,  Philo 
and  the  other  four  envoys  had  to  pay  largely  to 
induce  any  ship  to  sail  after  11  November.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  the  regular  course  was  to 
lay  up  at  the  begiuning  of  winter  and  wait  for 

ment  In  which  be  wrote  Colosftians  and  Philemon,  to  force  this 
unnatural  meaning  on  the  plain  wonis  of  Clement  —  words 
which  no  person  at  that  time  could  have  misunderstood.  Only 
aloofness  from  the  spirit  of  the  first  century  makes  it  possible 
to  doubt  as  to  the  meantnfr. 

*  .'lecura  navigalw,  Vecetlus,  Iv.  89,  T.  9;  tlalm  attivit 
JUilibiui  dien  et  certa  maris,  Tacitus,  I/t«t.  iv.  81. 

t  Nominally,  .Ian.  48  in  the  unreformed  old  calendar  (which 
was  67  days  vfrong  in  b.o.  47). 

{  Nominally,  March  a.d.  49.  When  the  old  calendar  differed 
by  two  months  from  the  true  calendar,  obviously  the  rules 
could  not  be  calculated  by  the  days  of  the  existing  calendar, 
but  by  the  stars. 

S  They  sailed  fic(rov  xofum ;  but  this  phrase  cannot  be 
pressed 'to  mean  about  the  winter  solstice  :  it  might  mean  only 
•  In  full  winter.'  as  dlsUnfrulshed  from  Flaccus'  departure 
ifixoitmv  Yctfiurat  In  October.  The  Jewish  envoys  had  every 
reason  to  hurry  after  him  In  order  to  present  their  case  to 
Callifula.  Moreover,  they  sailed  at  no  great  interval  after 
Airrippa  bad  visited  Alexandria  in  .luly  or  early  August  SS 
(Philo.  tn  riac.  16,  <f«  Leg.  2N).  Their  voyage  probably  began 
not  later  than  November,  perhaps  already  in  October. 
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Bpring.  Thus  Horace  speaks  (Od.  iii.  7.  5)  of 
Gyges  as  returning  from  Bithynia,  bat  detained  at 
Oricum  in  Epirus  until  spring  returned  and  the 
Adriatic  was  open  ;  and  of  another  Roman  sailor 
■waiting  (probably  in  Syria,  Od.  iv.  5.  9)*  till  spring 
returned  and  he  could  cross  the  Carpathian  Sea  (the 
sea  near  Rhodes). 

This  dread  of  storms  and  dislike  to  travel  in 
winter  was  not  confined  to  voyages  by  sea.  Even 
on  land  there  are  many  proofs  that,  where  moun- 
tain ranges  or  high  plateaus  had  to  be  crossed, 
as  in  going  across  Asia  Minor,  ordinary  persons 
avoided  winter  travelling  and  waited  till  spring. 
Basil  of  Ciesarea,  who  speaks  in  Epiat.  20  of  a 
'  continuous  stream  of  travelleis '  on  a  great  route, 
such  as  that  which  led  from  Csesarea  to  Athens, 
says  that  in  a  severe  winter  'all  the  roads  were 
blocked  till  Easter '  {Epist.  198),  and  that '  the  road 
to  Korae  is  wholly  Impracticable  in  winter '  (Episl. 
215).  His  meeting  with  the  Bishop  of  Iconium 
must  be  fixed  '  at  a  season  suitable  for  travelling ' 
(Epist.  191)  ;  yet  the  road  between  Oa^area  and 
i'conlum  is  wholly  on  the  level,  and  crosses  no  pass 
or  elevated  ground.  Even  a  mild  winter  'was 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  travelling  while 
it  lasted'  (^Epiat.  27).  A  modem  traveller  or  mis- 
sionary would  traverse  the  roads  of  the  plateau  at 
any  time  ;  t  but  for  ancient  travellers  there  was 
a  close  time,  during  which  travelling  was  almost 
entirely  suspended,  and  no  journeys  were  planned 
or  thought  of,  except  by  professional  travellers 
(Basil,  Ep.  198).  Vegetius  (iv.  39)  mentions  that 
land  travel  was  stopped  as  completely  as  sea  travel 
between  10  Nov.  and  10  March. 

The  reason  lay,  not  simply  in  the  snow, — although 
Basil  speaks  in  Epist.  48  of  '  such  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  that  we  have  been  buried,  houses  and  all, 
beneath  it,' — but  quite  as  much  in  the  spring  rains 
and  the  extremely  cold  winds  of  early  winter,  which 
are  very  trying,  though  not  likely  to  keep  an  active 
traveller  indoors.  The  Taurus  is  in  some  places, 
however,  impassable  in  winter  except  with  consid- 
erable personal  danger:  see,  e.g.,  the  account  given 
by  Prof.  Sterrett  in  the  Wolfe  Expedition  to  Asia 
Minor,  p.  80.  In  time  of  heavy  rain  the  surface  of 
the  plateau  becomes,  in  most  places,  a  sea  of  mud, 
though  perhaps  the  principal  Roman  roads  may 
have  been  well  enough  built  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
to  rise  above  that  sea. 

This  is  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in 
determining  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  jour- 
neys. The  broad  and  lofty  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus 
is  for  the  most  part  really  dangerous  to  cross 
in  winter,  owing  to  the  deep  snow  obliterating 
the  roads.  The  roads  leading  from  Perga  direct 
towards  Ephesus,  and  from  Tarsus  through  the 
Cilician  Gates  towards  Lycaonia  and  the  north  and 
west  generally,  cross  a  lower  summit  height,  and 
are  actually  traversable  by  well  equipped  or  deter- 
mined travellers  through  most  part  of  the  winter, 
except  during  any  temporary  block  caused  by 
snowstorms.  But  we  must  estimate  the  time  of 
year  when  St.  Paul  would  be  likely  to  cross  Taurus 
(Ac  13'«  14-«  ia>  1828)  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  period. 

To  estimate  this  factor  rightly,  we  should  know 
the  precise  limits  of  the  close  season  in  popular 
usage.  This  is  difficult.  For  example,  towai-ds 
the  end  of  May  1882  snow  was  lying  in  all  these 
uplands.  In  the  crossing  of  the  Cilician  Gates 
during  the  early  part  of  June  1902  there  was  a 
thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  severe  cold  and 
heavy  rain,  almost  every  day.  During  the  season 
when  such  weather  was  fairly  probable,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  customary  or  usual  for 

*  Lycia  or  Clllcia  are  also  possible. 

t  Kamsar,  Jmpreimiant  of  Turkey,  p.  222,  and  Qttaritrly 
Stvitv),  vol  cUxxvl.  So.  8T2,  p.  430  f. 


ordinary  persons  among  the  ancients  to  arrange 
their  jouraeys.  Basil,  as  quoted  above,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  ancient  xiews. 

It  is  true  that  even  in  ancient  times  Cicero 
crossed  Taurus  by  the  Cilician  Gates  in  November 
61  and  April  60  B.C.*  Antigonus  vainly  tried  to 
cross  Taurus  from  Cilicia  in  b.o.  314,  but  lost  many 
soldiers  owing  to  the  snow.  His  second  attempt  at 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  succeeded  (Diodor. 
xix.  69.  2). 

To  take  another  example  from  later  history,  in 
the  autumn  of  a. p.  803  the  Emperor  Nicepliorus 
broke  the  peace,  thinking  that  he  could  do  so 
safely  at  that  late  season  with  the  winter  at  hand. 
Nicephorus  relied  on  the  customary  closetl  timt 
when  the  march  of  an  army  was  impossible.  But 
he  was  taken  unawares  t  by  the  Caliph  Harun  er- 
Rashid,  who  crossed  Taurus  in  the  winter  season 
before  the  end  of  the  year  (the  Mohammedan  year 
ended  about  20  December  in  A.n.  803).  Harun  did 
not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  ordinary  custom, 
and  be  must  have  passed  the  Cilician  Gates  about 
November  or  early  December.} 

The  question,  however,  in  such  a  matter  is  not 
what  is  possible,  but  what  is  customary.  Just  as 
it  was  possible  to  cross  the  sea  during  the  closed 
season,  so  it  was  possible  to  traverse  the  Cilician 
Gates  in  the  winter  by  taking  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  yet  the  winter  was  a  closed  season, 
when  ordinary  people  would  not  attempt  to  cross. 
The  ordinary  traveller  had  not  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  governor,  like  Cicero,  nor  was  be  like  such 
a  general  as  Antigonus,  anxious  to  surprise  an 
enemy,  and  willing  to  ri^  the  lives  of  his  soldiers 
in  the  attempt.  Yet  even  Antigonus  must  wait  a 
favourable  opportunity. 

Although  the  exact  limits  of  the  travelling  season 
must  remain  uncertain,  yet  probably  the  ordinary 
custom  of  the  sea  ruled  also  on  land.  If  there  wa.s 
any  difference,  it  would  naturally  be  that  on  land 
the  closed  season  began  and  ended  a  little  later 
than  on  sea.  All  travel  across  the  mountains  was 
avoided  between  the  latter  part  of  November  and 
the  latter  part  of  March ;  and  ordinary  travellers, 
not  forced  by  official  duties,  but  free  to  choose 
their  own  time,  would  avoid  the  crossing  between 
October  (an  extremely  wet  month  on  the  plateau) 
and  May. 

iii.  Vaeiations  in  the  Routes  at  different 
Seasons. — Where  a  long  sea  passage  was  involved, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  route  from  the  province 
to  Rome  was  the  same  as  the  return  from  Rome 
to  the  province.  The  winds  which  favoured  the 
voyage  from  Rome  might  prohibit  the  return  voyage, 
or  vice  vers&.  We  shall  see  one  such  case  below  : 
in  summer  the  winds  favoured  a  quick  voyage  from 
Italy  to  Alexandria,  but  seriously  hindered  the  re- 
turn voyage.  In  general,  the  path  from  Rome  to 
the  East  followed  a  different  line  from  the  path 
which  led  from  the  East  to  Rome ;  and  an  envoy 
from  the  East  would  go  to  Rome  by  one  path  and 
return  by  another. 

Both  these  causes  contributed  to  complicate  the 
communications  between  the  province  of  Syria 
(including  Palestine)  and  Rome.  There  were  four 
lines  of  communication :  (1)  by  sea  to  or  from 
Puteoli  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  by  land  between 
Puteoli  and  Rome;  (2)  by  sea  to  Corinth,  and 
thence  to  Brundisium,  and  by  land  between  Bruu- 
disium  and  Rome ;  (3)  by  land  to  Ephesus,  thence 

*  In  the  Incorrect  calendar  current  at  that  time  (which  varied 
ftlxty-seven  days  from  the  true  calendar  in  n.c.  4")  ho  started 
north  from  Tarsus  on  5  January,  and  reached  Tarsus  on  his 
return  Journey  on  6  June.  But,  according  to  the  true  calendar, 
he  evidently  avoided  the  most  snowv  season  In  Taurus. 

t  Well,  GfxcA.  der  Khali/en.  11.  "p.  I.'i9. 

X  The  other  road,  by  Gemianlcla.  which  the  Ambs  often  eni. 

Cloyed,  seems  never  to  have  been  used  by  llarun,  and  would 
e  iuure  unsuitable  for  a  winter  expedition. 
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by  sea  to  Corinth,  etc.,  as  in  the  preceding  route  ; 
(4)  the  land  route  across  Asia  Minor,  and,  after 
crossing  to  Europe,  along  the  Egnatian  Way  to 
Dyrracbium,  and  thence  across  the  Adriatic  Sea  to 
Brundisium. 

The  first-named  was  the  great  route,  preferred 
by  trade  and  by  travellers  who  desired  to  make  a 
rapid  journey  eastward  from  Italy.  It  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Egyptian  communication  with 
Rome ;  and  in  fact  it  was  the  splendid  and  regular 
service  of  ships  between  Alexandria  and  Puteoli 
that  made  this  route  so  important  and  sd  rapid. 
We  shall  therefore  describe  the  Alexandrian  service 
at  this  point.  The  Syrian  service  connected  itself 
with  the  Alexandrian  as  it  best  could,  and  used 
the  latter  as  much  as  possible.  The  excellence  of 
the  Alexandrian  service  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Egypt  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Imperial  com 
supply  for  feeding  the  gigantic  city  of  Rome. 
Wlien  one  considers  the  vast  population  of  Rome 
(probably  not  very  much  under  a  million),  the 
smallness  of  tlie  Italian  harvest  (for  Italy  was 
naturally  far  more  productive  of  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits  than  of  grain ;  and  Italian  wheat  could  no 
longer  be  grown  at  a  profit  in  competition  with 
sea-borne  grain),  and  the  fact  that  scarcity  in 
Home  meant  discontent,  mutiny,  and  probably 
revolutii)!!  after  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  who 
had  let  the  cum  supply  fail,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  and  trustworthy 
service  between  Rome  and  the  principal  com- 
producing  countries  was  an  Imperial  concern  of 
the  very  first  importance.  With  the  defective 
means  of  commerce  and  transport  then  available, 
private  enterprise  was  quite  incapable  of  feeding 
the  great  population  of  Rome ;  the  com  supply 
w.is  a  most  important  department  of  the  Imperial 
administration  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  long  trans- 
port from  Egypt  was  mainly  performed  by  a  fleet 
in  the  Imperial  service.  Transport  from  the  other 
chief  producing  countries — Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Africa — was  easier,  and  private  enterprise  had 
probably  greater  scope  there ;  but  the  Egyptian 
com  was  the  greatest  source  of  supply  for  Rome. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was 
no  private  trade  between  Puteoli  and  Egypt ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  doubtless  a  good  deal. 
But  the  com  trade  seems  to  have  been  an  Impe- 
rial business,  carried  in  Imi>erial  ships  (tti.  §  ix.). 
Egypt  was  kept  far  more  closely  under  the  imme- 
diate Imperial  administration  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  practically  the  whole  supply 
available  for  exportation  was  marked  for  the 
Roman  service  and  managed  by  the  Emperor's  own 
private  representatives.  No  great  Roman  nobles 
were  allowed  even  to  set  foot  in  Egypt,  except  on 
rare  occasions  by  special  permission.  The  land  of 
Egypt  was  managed  as  a  sort  of  great  private 
appanage  of  the  reigning  Emperor.  In  a  few  cases 
we  read  of  com  from  Alexandria  being  brought  to 
other  cities  of  the  Empire  ;  but  this  was  in  case  of 
famine,  and  must  have  required  the  special  grace 
of  the  Emperor,  to  relieve  the  distressed  population 
of  one  of  his  towns. 

iv.   VOYAGK  FROM  ROME  TO  EGYPT  DIRECT  A!ID 

THENCE  TO  PALESTINE. —Communication  from 
Puteoli  to  Alexandria  was  maintained  direct  across 
sea.  The  prevalent  summer  wind  in  the  east  Medi- 
ten-anean  waters  was  westerly  ;  and  the  ships  ran 
in  a  direct  course  from  the  south  of  Italy  to  the 
Egyptian  coast,  keeping  at  the  outset  well  out  south 
from  the  Italian  coast,  in  order  to  avoid  the  land 
winds  and  to  get  into  the  steady  Mediterranean 
currents  of  air. 

The  pilots  or  sailing-masters  bad  acquired  great 
skill  in  these  long  voyages,  and  could  make  their 
harbour  with  almost  unerring  accuracy :  they  are 
compared  by  Philo  to  skilful  charioteers  driving 


their  teams  of  horses.  Such  a  service  required 
also  careful  study  of  the  seasons  and  the  winds. 
Experience  showed  that  there  were  seasons  when 
the  winds  could  be  reckoned  upon  with  confidence, 
and  others  when  the  long  voyage  was  un.safe  or 
impossible.  The  important  period  to  notice  is  that 
of  the  Etesian  winds ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  direct  voyage  was  hazarded  (as  a  mle)  except 
when  they  were  blowing.  In  the  year  a.d.  .38, 
when  Agrippa  was  eager  to  go  quickly  from  Rome 
to  occupy  his  kingdom  in  northern  Palestine,  he 
was  advised  to  wait  for  the  Etesian  winds,  and 
then  sail  direct  to  Alexandria  and  thence  cross 
to  Palestine.  He  reached  Alexandria  in  a  few 
days,*  arriving  apparently  early  in  August.  This 
passage  of  Philo  (in  Flac.  6)  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  the  system  of  communication  with  Syria 
and  Egypt. 

In  the  open  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Levant 
the  Etesian  winds  are  said  to  have  blown  from 
the  north-west  steadily  for  forty  days  after  20 
July  (or  thirty  days  from  1  August)  ;  and  at  this 
season  it  was  difficult  for  news  from  the  East  to 
reach  Rome  (Tac.  Hiat.  ii.  08)  ;  and  the  Etesian 
winds  prevented  a  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Italy 
(Caesar,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  107),t  or  from  Rhodes 
to  Athens  (Cicero,  ad  Alt.  vi.  7).  They  began  to 
blow  each  day  towards  noon,  but  never  earlier  in 
the  morning.  There  is  much  difference  among  the 
ancients  as  to  the  direction  and  duration  of  the 
Etesian  winds ;  but  the  diversity  is  due  doubtless 
to  the  facts  that  (1)  they  vary  in  different  seas, 
(2)  any  regularly  recurring  time  of  fairly  steady 
wind  was  Etesian  (i.e.  annual). 

The  statements  as  to  the  Etesian  winds  drawn 
from  the  ancient  writers  (see  the  quotations  in 
Facciolati  and  Forcelliui's  Lexicon)  are  entirely 
confirmed  by  modem  meteorological  experience, 
except  that  'the  north-west  winds  prevail  in  the 
summer  months'  generally,  and  not  exclusively 
during  the  forty  days  from  July  20.  These  winds 
prevail  in  that  season  'throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  mostly  in  the  eastern 
half.'  In  fact  it  is  probable  that,  to  the  sailors  of 
the  Alexandrian  Roman  fleets,  the  Etesian  winds 
meant  simply  the  summer  winds,  and  roughly 
corresponded  to  the  period  of  open  sea  from  the 
end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September.  The 
statements  restricting  the  number  of  days  during 
which  the  winds  blow  are  probably  taken  from 
Greek  writers  who  were  speaking  more  of  the 
.£gean  Sea. } 

But  Agrippa  bad  to  wait  some  little  time  for  a 
ship.  The  delay  is  explained  by  Philo  as  due  to 
waiting  on  the  winds ;  but  in  all  probability  this 
is  not  quite  a  complete  account.  It  was  necessary 
also  to  wait  until  a  fleet  of  ships  was  ready.  Single 
vessels  did  not  venture  on  the  long  sea  course. 

The  reason  why  the  long  voyage  was  made  by  a 
whole  fleet  in  company  was,  doubtless,  safety.  One 
ship  could  aid  another.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  Philo's  account  of 
the  certainty  with  which  the  ships  reached  their 
goal.  A  single  ship  could  not  be  certain  of  making 
directly  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  after  being  six 
or  eight  days  out  of  sight  of  land ;  and  might 
easily  miss  Egypt  altogether  and  sight  Cyrene  on 
the  one  hand  or  Syria  on  the  other.  But  with  a 
large  fleet  sailing  with  a  widely  extended  front, 
the  ships  keeping  within  signalling  distance  of  one 

*  The  expression  oAt-yotf  ^^cpaiv  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely ;  It  Is  opposed  to  the  loug  coasting  nsssago  (sou  p.  8T9h), 
and  probably  Indicates  a  period  of  15  to  20  dnys  :  see  below. 

t  Here  the  Etesian  winds  are  spoken  of  as  blowing  in  early 
October ;  but  this  Is  due  to  the  disorder  of  the  Koman  calendar, 
t  ii'sar  reached  Alexandria  on  8  Oct. ;  but  this  date  was  really 
equivalent  to  late  .lulv  or  early  August. 

t  See  the  excellent  discusslon,  with  quotations  from  modern 
exiierience  at  »ea,  in  .Tames  Smith,  Voj^age  and  SIdpicrech  iff 
SI.  Paul,  pp.  G4.  "0  ff. 
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another,  the  experience  of  one  would  guide  the 
others ;  wlieu  tlie  ship  on  the  extreme  riglit  came 
ill  sight  of  the  Cyrenaic  or  Kgypiian  coast,  it  would 
sigiial  accordingly,  and  the  news  would  spread  to 
ilie  extreme  left  immediately  ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  having  run  far  enough,  the  ship  on  the 
right  had  not  sighted  any  land,  or  that  on  the 
left  of  the  fleet  had  sighted  Crete,*  this  would 
show  that  all  had  taken  too  northerly  a  course; 
and  sailing  directions  would  be  signalled  over  the 
whole  fleet. 

Similarly,  the  westward-going  vessels  tried  to 
sail  in  a  body,  as  we  see  from  Seneca,  Fpist.  Mor. 
77,  1.  But  exceptions  occurred  on  this  route,  if 
vessels  were  belated  and  obliged  to  make  the 
voyage  alone  (as  in  Ac  27«  28"). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  com  vessels 
sailed  in  one  single  fleet  at  the  same  time.  There 
could  not  possibly  be  facilities  for  loading  nearly 
all  the  ves.sels  sinmltaneously  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  an  absurdly  wasteful  method  for  the  first  to 
wait  until  the  last  were  loaded.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
there  nmst  have  been  several  successive  companies, 
which  sailed  together :  when  a  certain  number 
were  ready  they  would  start.  Moreover,'  It  is 
known  that  even  single  corn  ships  were  occasion- 
ally engaged  on  a  voyage,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  A  dedicatory  inscription, 
erected  by  the  master  of  a  corn  ship  which  was 
evidently  wintering  in  the  harbour  of  Phoenix,  is 
quoted  by  James  Smith  (  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,  p.  '261  ;  also  in  OIL  iii.  3). 

it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  passage  on  govern- 
ment vessels  was  allowed  to  every  one,  any  more 
than  that  the  Imperial  postal  service  by  land  was 
open  to  every  one.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  known 
that  no  one  could  use  the  Imperial  service  without 
a  diploma  signed  by  the  Emperor  (who  made  a  rule 
of  entrusting  a  certain  number  of  diplomata  to 
governors  of  provinces,  which  the  governors  gave 
to  persons  travelling  on  public  service,  and  to  some 
others  in  exceptional  circumstances). t  But,  natur- 
ally, officers  on  government  service,  like  the  cen- 
turion in  Ac  27*-",  took  advantage  of  an  Imperial 
corn  ship  with  full  authority ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  Ac  27"  that  in  such*a  case 
the  centurion  was  in  supreme  command  of  the 
vessel  as  the  highest  ofBcer  of  the  Imperial  service 
on  board,  and,  after  consulting  with  the  sailing- 
master  and  the  captain  and  with  any  other  per- 
sons whom  he  chose,  settled  how  far  the  ship  was 
to  go  and  when  it  was  to  be  laid  up  for  the  winter 
{St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  324). 

As  regards  the  time  which  news  from  Rome 
took  to  reach  Egypt,  a  much  exaggerated  Idea  of 
tlie  speed  of  communication  has  been  propagated 
by  Friedlander  (SUtengeachichte  Boms,  ii.  p.  31), 
and  has  been  incautiously  quoted  from  him  as  the 
foundation  of  their  argument  by  many  modem 
scholars.}  This  distinguished  scholar  infers  from 
Pliny  and  Diodorns  that  ships  frequently  sailed 
from  the  Sea  of  Azo3  to  Alexandria  in  fourteen 
days,  and  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria  in  four  ;  and 
that  on  a  fortunate  voyage  a  ship  could  reach 
Marseilles  in  twenty  days  from  Alexandria,  and 
Alexandria  in  seven  days  from  Utica  or  in  nine 
days  from  Puteoli  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xix.  1 ;  Diodor. 
iii.  34 :  see  also  below,  §  vi.). 

These,  if  correctly  recorded,  must  have  been 
quite  exceptional  voyages,  and  cannot  be  used  as 
examples  of  ordinary  life. 

But  when  Agrippa  sailed  from  Futeoli,  as  above 

*  This  must  have  been  common,  for  the  lofty  Cretan  monn- 
tains  are  vUible  far  out  at  sea  ;  probably  it  may  have  been  the 
usual  intention  to  get  bearinffs  by  sightinf;  Crete. 

t  Pliny  apoloffized  to  Trajan  for  permitting  his  own  wife  to 
nsfl  the  public  service  with  a  diploma  in  a  case  of  [)re!*Aing  haste. 


%  So,  for  example,  von  Rohdenin  Pauly-Wls80wa(/{e/r/rnrvc/. 
1.2.  D.  2621),  and  against  him  Wilckeu^&'nVcA.  Mrajtu,  i.p.  iWI. 


described,  in  a.d.  38  (probably  in  July,  possibly  as 
early  as  June),*  he  reached  Alexandria  in  a  few 
days  (jndyan  wrrtpov  rifUpais,  Philo,  in  Flac.  5), 
before  any  news  of  his  elevation  had  reached  the 
East.  This  seems  to  imply  a  very  short  voyage ; 
but  Philo  is  of  course  speaking  comparatively,  and 
we  need  not  suppose  that  he  means  less  than  ten 
days,  but  rather  even  a  little  more  than  ten. 
Still  this  seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  time  from 
Rome  to  Alexandria  can  hardly  have  exceeded 
twenty  days.  With  this  as  a  standard,  it  must 
be  infeited  that  in  the  open  season  it  wotdd  be  a 
tedious  and  unfortunate  voyage  which  failed  to 
bring  passengers  and  news  from  Rome  to  Alex- 
andria under  twenty-five  days. 

The  speed  with  which  the  news  of  a  grave  Im- 
perial event  like  the  death  or  accession  of  an 
Emperor  reached  the  provinces  would  be  the  test  of 
extremest  ordinary  speed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
both  that  such  news  would  be  carried  by  quick 
special  messengers  faster  than  ordinary  travellers 
would  go,  and  that  the  State  messengers  would 
travel  at  a  fairly  uniform  speed  (except  so  far  as 
winds  or  storms  favoured  or  prevented  them).  Yet 
the  statistics  collected  by  Wilcken  {Oriech.  Ontraka, 
i.  p,  799  fl,)  vary  in  a  very  perplexing  way.  But 
this  variation  is  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
Setting  aside  mere  examples  of  the  ignorance  in 
small  villages  or  remote  towns  of  events  at  Rome,t 
we  find  that  probably  sixty  to  sixty-five  days 
was  an  ordinary  period  for  news  of  such  great 
events  to  penetrate  from  Rome  to  Egypt.  A  good 
example  is  afforded  at  the  accession  of  Pertinax 
(1  Jan.  A.D.  193)  :  the  prefect  of  Egypt  issued  at 
Alexandria  instructions  with  regard  to  the  cele- 
bration of  that  important  event  (^2  eirvxe^rdTTi 
fia<ri\{t)tf).t  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  time 
was  lost  in  such  a  case.  The  instructions  are  dated 
6  March,  and  the  news  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
then  more  than  a  day  old.  At  that  season,  there- 
fore, in  the  slowest  and  most  difficult  time  for 
travelling,  the  news  travelled  from  Rome  to  Alex- 
andria in  sixty-four  days.  The  route  by  which 
messages  of  this  kind  were  transmitted  will  be 
considered  hereafter :  see  below,  §§  ix,  xii. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  much 
more  rapid  transmission  ;  as,  for  example,  the  ac- 
cession of  Galba  was  known  officially  in  Alexandria 
within  twenty-seven  day8.§  This  speed,  however, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Galba  was  proclaimed  on 
9  June,  and  at  that  season  news  would  come  by 
the  direct  sea  route  from  Puteoli  to  Egypt,  whereas 
the  clearest  examples  of  news  of  such  events  tak- 
ing about  sixty  days  to  arrive  In  Egypt  belong  to 
the  winter  or  spring.  We  have  seen  that  the  direct 
sea  route  to  Alexandria  was  hardly  ventured  upon 
except  between  27  May  and  16  September, 

V,  Voyage  fbom  Alexandria  to  Rome.  — 
The  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  was  a  much 
more  difficult  and  tedious  matter  than  the  voyage 
from  Rome  to  Alexandria,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence during  summer  of  westerly  winds  in  the 


*  Ships  ready  to  sail  fl*om  Puteoli  In  June  must  doubtless  have 
started  ft-om  Alexandria  in  the  previous  year  (like  St.  Paul's 
ships) ;  those  which  started  ft-om  Alexandria  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  open  season  would  not  be  able  to  sail  IWim  Puteoli 
UU  the  end  of  July.   See  below,  §  vi. 

t  Mere  carelessness  must  also  he  allowed  for  in  remote 
places:  thus  Nero's  death  was  matter  of  current  knowledge  in 
Elephantine  within  fifty-seven  days ;  and  yet  on  the  iifly-eighth 
day  a  document  was  dated  In  Thebes  by  his  reign  (though 
"Thebes  must  have  receiviKi  the  news  before  Klephantine). 
Again,  Id  (villages  of  the  city)  Arsinoe  the  accession  of  Pertinax 
(1  January)  was  currenUy  Known  on  19  May,  but  ignored  on 
2  June :  It  was  known  in  the  Fayum  before  1  April.  Wilcken 
</oc.  cif.)  also  gives  examples  of  an  Emperor  ignored  in  common 
ducninents  five  or  even  eight  months  after  his  accession. 

i  Berl.  Gr.  Vrkunden,  No,  &I6,  Wilcken,  I.e.  p.  S02. 

§  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  exact  time  occupied  in  trans- 
mission, except  that  it  was  less  than  twenty-seven  days  (Wilcken, 
lot:  cU.  \  cm  49ST). 
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Mediterranean.  The  ships  had  to  help  themselves 
by  the  uncertain  and  litful  breezes  on  the  coasts. 
Now  it  was  unsafe  to  keep  too  southerly  a  course 
owing  to  the  great  quicksands,  Syrtes,  on  the 
African  coast :  even  if  the  winds  permitted,  ships 
could  not  venture  from  Alexandria  on  a  course 
which  would  keep  them  near  the  Cyrenaic  shore 
lest  the  wind  might  shift  round  towards  the  north 
and  drive  them  too  far  south  (Ac  27").  They  were 
compelled  to  take  a  northerly  course,  keeping  as 
much  to  the  west  of  north  as  the  wind  would 
allow.  Thus  they  might  fetch  the  Lycian  coast, 
or,  in  very  favourable  circumstances,  possibly  ships 
might  even  make  the  Rhodian  or  Cretan  coast ; 
but  it  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  that 
they  could  never  attempt  a  course  across  sea  from 
the  Kgyptian  coast  direct  to  Italy  or  Sicily. 
Kather  they  would  make  for  the  south-east  end 
of  Crete — at  the  best— though  with  the  prevailing 
west  or  north-west  winds  such  a  course  could 
rarely  have  been  sailed.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  usual  aim  of  ships  from  Alexandria 
undoubtedly  was  to  reach  the  Lycian  coast,  keep- 
ing west  of  Cape  Akamas  in  Cyprus ;  but  some- 
times they  made  too  much  leeway,  and  failed  to 
clear  the  western  point  of  Cypnis.  In  the  former 
case  the  harbour  of  Myra  was,  apparently,  the 
usual  point  to  which  ships  ran  (Ac  21').  In  the 
latter  case  ships  seem  to  have  run  for  Ute  Syrian 
coast,  perhaps  because  the  south  coast  of  Cyprus 
was  dangerous  from  its  shallow  and  harbourless 
character.  Examples  of  voyages  northwards  from 
Alexandria  are  given  below:  on  the  voyage  south 
from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria,  see  p.  382i>. 

After  reaching  some  point  on  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  the  westward-bound  ship  was  obliged 
to  work  along  the  coa.st  from  point  to  point,  taking 
advantage  of  the  land  breezes.  Dion  Chrysostom 
in  his  second  Oration  at  Tarsus  speaks  of  the  fitful 
and  uncertain  character  of  those  breezes,  compar- 
ing to  them  the  policy  of  a  city  governed  for  brief 
periods  by  a  succession  of  magistrates.*  Not  a 
moment  could  safely  be  lost  in  taking  advantage 
of  such  a  breeze,  lest  it  should  fall  again,  or 
change  its  direction,  before  the  ship  got  past  the 
promontory  ahead.  The  progress  along  tlie  coast 
in  this  part  of  the  voyage  was  necessarily  slow, 
and  sometimes  exceedingly  tedious.  St.  Paul's 
ship  took  fifteen  days  from  Csesarea  to  Myra  (Ac 
27"  [Western  text]). 

This  part  of  the  voyage  frequently  ended  with 
the  harbour  of  Rhodes.  Vespasian  touched  at 
Rhodes  on  his  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  in 
A.I).  70.t  So  did  Fhilotimus  on  his  way  from 
CiEsar  in  the  East  to  Cicero  at  Brundisiiim  in 
July,  B.C.  47  (see  footnote  on  p.  387»).  Ilerod  the 
(ireat  sailed  in  winter  from  Alexandria  by  the 
Painphylian  coast  and  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  way  of 
Urundisium  in  B.C.  40,  and  in  B.C.  14  touched  at 
Rhodes  on  his  voyage  from  Ctesarea  to  the  Black 
Sea,)  as  did  St.  Paul  when  making  the  reverse 
voyage  (Ac  21'). 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus  in  the  4th  cent,  sailed 
from  Alexandria  to  Greece,  keeping  under  (i.e. 
south  and  west  of)  Cyprus,  and  reached  Rhodes 
apparently  on  the  twentieth  day  {Carm.  de  vita 
tua,  128  ft. ;  de  rebus  suis,  312  ;  Or.  iviii.  81). 

The  ship  on  which  St.  Paul  sailed  for  Rome  is 
not  stated  to  have  touched  at  Rhodes,  and  the  ex- 
pression that  it  came  over  against  Cnidus  (Ac  27') 
suggests  that  it  kept  north  of  Rhodes  as  if  intend- 
ing to  cross  among  the  Cyclades  to  Malea.  Lucian's 
Ship,  also,  sailed  north  of  Rhodes. 

*  SuTvt/t  oi  ro4f  airoyetoif,  ^aAAoK  Si  roi;  airb  tSiv  yvi^ttp 
mvnan  TrMomt,  xzxiv.  80.  p.  4i!4.  He  had  probably  experl- 
eiici'il  thuse  winds  on  the  voyage  back  from  Alexandria. 

t  .losephua,  vii.  il.  t ;  Suet.  Vefp.  T;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvl.  9; 
ZoDaras,  xl.  17.   He  landed  at  Brundismm. 

}  Joaephiu,  Ant.  sit.  xIt.  H.;  A/u  sir. 8 ;  Ant.  xti.  U.  2. 


After  reaching  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Asia  Minor  the  ships  ran  down  to  the  eastern 
promontory  of  Crete,  Salinoiie,  and  proceeded  to 
work  along  its  south  coast  in  the  same  way  as 
before  (Ac  2V-^).  This  was  the  safe  course,  in 
preference  to  the  north  side  of  Crete,  because 
there,  if  a  north  wind  came  sweeping  down  the 
JEgean,  the  ship'  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
driven  on  the  coast,  which  has  few  harbotirs.* 
On  the  south  coast  there  was  not  the  same  danger 
of  rimning  ashore,  partly  because  the  harbours 
were  more  numerous,  and  still  more  because  the 
south  winds  in  this  sea  are  much  more  gentle,  as  a 
rule,  than  the  north  winds,  t 

Only  one  piece  of  evidence  (see  below)  known  to 
the  present  writer  describes  the  voyage  between 
Crete  and  the  Italian  coast.  But  the  course  of 
such  a  voyage  is  indubitable  :  the  shi|)s  would  take 
an  opportunity  of  running  for  ihe  south  point  of 
Cythera,  and  thence  off  Zakynlhos  and  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  south  coa.st  of  Italy, 
usually  to  Hydruntum  (/«n.  Mar.  p.  489).  They 
would  not  shrink  from  running  direct  to  Italy  if 
the  wind  at  any  moment  were  from  the  north.  Au 
ancient  fleet  could  safely  run  from  Cythera  or 
Zakynthos  for  the  wide  angle  between  Italy  and 
Sicily  ;  the  ships  on  the  wings  would  guide  the 
whole  fleet  by  signal. 

The  evidence  of  Lucian  in  the  beginning  of  his 
dialogue,  Navigium,  is  clear:  the  com  ships  in 
ordinary  coarse  sailed  across  from  the  south-west 
of  Crete  to  sight  Cythera ;  (  but  they  sometimes 
missed  their  course  under  the  influence  of  southerly 
winds  and  got  into  the  M%en.n  Sea. 

There  is  not  in  the  .^gean  or  the  Adriatic  the 
same  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  summer  as 
in  the  Levant  and  the  open  stretch  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Northerly  and  southerly  winds  are 
more  characteristic  of  those  seas;  and  therefore 
this  part  of  the  voyage  would  in  general  be  much 
more  easily  accomplished  than  the  preceding  part. 
Hence  in  a  favourable  voyage  the  runs  from  Alex- 
andria to  Myra,  and  from  Crete  to  Rhegium  and 
thence  to  Puteoli,  would  not  be  slow ;  but,  even 
at  the  best,  a  considerable  time  would  necessarily 
be  speqt  on  the  coasting  voyage  from  Myra  to  the 
west  end  of  Crete. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  wide  stretch  of  sea 
between  Crete  and  Italy,  being  affected  by  the 
prevalent  winds  of  the  Adriatic,  was  called  by  the 
sailors  Adria  (Ac  27'^).  We  note  also  that  west- 
ward-bound ships  kept  well  to  the  north  in  this 
part  of  the  sea  to  catch  the  Adriatic  winds,  while 
eastward-bound  ships  must  have  kept  more  to  the 
south  in  order  to  profit  by  the  general  Mediter- 
ranean current  of  air  setting  for  the  Syrian  coasts 
and  the  hot  deserts  behind  them  (see  §  iv.). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  unfavourable  times,  if  the 
ship  failed  to  clear  Akaiuas,  or  did  not  get  suit- 
able winds  west  of  Crete,  all  three  parts  of  the 
voyage  might  be  tedious.  The  scene  in  which 
Lucian's  dialogue,  Navigium,  is  laid  is  most  prob- 
ably taken  from  a  real  event.  The  ship  failed  to 
clear  the  point  of  Akamas  on  the  seventh  day  from 
Alexandria,  and,  after  being  driven  to  Zidon,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  from  ^idon  §  reaching' the  Cheii- 

*  ivvkiittvo^  (Eust.),  which  does  not  mean  (nx  some  scholars 
have  understood)  that  there  was  no  harbour  on  the  north  coast, 
but  only  that  they  were  too  few. 

t  It  is  different  in  the  Adriatic,  where,  as  Horace  (Od.  i.  3. 
15)  Bars,  the  south  wind  is  the  arbiter. 

X  cjcirqi'  Kp^mF  fic{taK  XofiovTa^f  virep  rbv  MoAca  nXtvvavra^, 
rfin  {i.e.  before  the  seventieth  day  from  Alexandria)  cli'ai  iy 
'iToAt'f .  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  with  perfect  certainty  bow 
this  must  be  interpreted. 

S  The  exact  course  is  mentioned ;  the  ship  sailed  thronfrh  the 
Anion  or  channel  between  Cyprus  and  the  Cilicmii-T*ainpbylian 
coast,  the  same  course  as  St.  PauPs  ship  took,  Th.tt  course 
was  necessarily  and  invariably  followed  by  westward-bound  ships 
tram  the  Syrian  harbours. 
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donian  Islands  (east  of  Myra),  it  met  a  storm, 
narrowly  escaped  sinking,  and  thereafter  bad  a 
run  of  bad  luck  south  of  Crete,  and  was  finally 
driven  by  southerly  winds  into  the  iEgean,  and  had 
to  put  into  the  Pirseus  after  a  voyage  of  70  days, 
vi.  TIME  BETWEEN  ALEXANDRIA  AND  ROME. 

— From  this  voyage,  as  described  by  Lucian,  com- 
bined with  the  statement  in  Ac  27',  that  St. 
Paul's  ship  reached  Myra  on  the  fifteenth  day  from 
Caesarea,  we  can  state  with  very  considerable 
accuracy  the  fair  time  to  Myra  from  Alexandria  as 
nine  days,  and  from  Zidon  as  twelve  to  thirteen. 
Kow  two  days  was  ample  time  from  the  Straits 
of  Mes-sina  to  Puteoli  (Ac  28"),  when  the  wind 
favoured  ;  and  ten  to  twelve  days  must  be  allowed 
from  Crete  to  the  Straits.  This  leaves  thirteen  to 
eighteen  days  for  the  coasting  voyage  from  Myra 
to  the  west  extremity  of  Crete,  in  the  passage 
described  in  the  next  paragraph  as  a  favourable 
one.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  took  twenty  days  to 
Khodes  (say  ten  to  Myra,  and  ten  from  Myra  to 
Khodes)  ;  this  is  a  little  slower. 

Examples  of  the  average  length  of  passage  from 
Alexandria  to  Rome  are  difficult  to  get,  as  most  of 
those  which  are  mentioned  are  exceptional  and 
tedious  voyages.  But  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  probably  a  fair  average  voyage  in  the  best 
season.  No.  27  of  the  Berlin  Greek  Papyri  is  a 
letter  written  from  Rome  on  2  August,  towards 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  by  a  sailor  or  officer 
on  an  Alexandrian  ship.  He  mentions  that  he 
'  came  to  land '  on  30  June,  finished  unloading  on 
12  July  (perhaps  in  Puteoli),*  and  reached  Rome 
on  19  July.  Now  the  ship  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  left  Alexandria  long  before  26  May,  for 
the  statement  of  Vegetius  about  the  period  when 
the  sea  was  fully  open  was  almost  certainly 
inspired  by  the  rules  for  the  Alexandrian  com 
ships.  If  the  ship  in  question  sailed  in  the  first 
fleet  it  would  probably  be  ready  to  start  on  the 
first  day  of  open  sea,  and  the  voyage  would  have 
occupied  thirty-six  days.  But,  further,  the  ships 
would  probably  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  some  days  before  the  20th, 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  day  was  fixed 
with  absolute  precision  (Ac  28").  The  voyage  in 
this  case,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  lasting  prob- 
ably about  forty  days ;  and  we  must  understand 
that  it  was  a  favourable  passage.  In  this  argu- 
ment we  have  assumed  tliat  the  ship  arrived  as 
one  of  a  fleet  and  not  as  a  single  stray  ship ; 
but  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  stray  ships  came 
in  at  unusual  times,  very  early  or  late,  and  that  a 
ship  reaching  Puteoli  on  <S0  June  was  sailing  in 
the  ordinary  course.  Probably  this  was  near  the 
ordinary  time  for  the  first  fleet  of  the  year  to 
arrive,  as  described  by  Seneca  (Epist.  Mor.  77,  1), 
in  a  year  when  the  voyage  was  very  good.  As  a 
rule,  vessels  with  a  heavy  cargo  like  com  did  not 
unload  at  Puteoli,  but  went  on  thence  to  Ostia, 
whereas  valuable  cargo  was  discharged  at  Puteoli 
and  carried  to  Rome  by  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucian,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  says  that  the  ship  which  he  describes,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  forced  to  put  into  the  Pineus  by 
8tre.ss  of  weather  on  the  seventieth  day  from  Alex- 
andria, ought  in  ordinary  course  to  have  been 
already  in  its  harbour  in  Italy  if  it  had  not  been 
driven  astray  into  the  ..^igean  Sea.t  This  -seems 
to  imply  that  the  voyage  to  Italy  just  mentioned 
was  an  unusually  quick  one.    Had  forty  days  been 

*  If  we  aasame  that  he  started  as  soon  as  unloadinfir  was  An- 
ished,  Puteoli  would  be  certain.  The  Berlin  editor  fives  itijSii' 
avairoAcAvfftfau ;  read  iiijSivay  airoA.,  'that  none  of  tlie  corn- 
traders  has  Eot  leave  to  depart.' 

f  It  would  appear  probable  that  this  ship,  which  sighted 
Akamas  on  the  seventh  day  from  Alexandria,  was  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Heet.  It  would  sii^nal  the  others,  but  wu» 
itself  too  far  east  to  hv  able  to  clear  the  promontory. 


about  the  usual  length,  Lucian  would  naturally 
have  said  that  his  Ship  should  have  been  already 
for  a  long  time  in  an  Italian  harbour  on  the 
seventieth  day. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that,  when  not  de- 
tained unduly,  fifty  days  was  a  more  common 
length  of  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Rome.  It 
would  be  roughly  divided  thus — 

6  days  to  Akamas  in  Cyprus. 
8   „    „  Myra. 

10  „    „  Rhodes  (Gregory's  time). 
15   ,,    „  west  end  of  Crete. 
13   „    ,,  the  Straits. 

1  day  in  the  Straits. 

2  days  to  Puteoli. 

When  a  ship  was  delayed  beyond  sixty  or  seventy 
days  the  passage  would  begin  to  be  considered  an 
unfortunate  one  ;  but  no  anxiety  would  be  felt,  for 
it  must  often  have  been  the  case  that  ships  were 
carried  far  from  their  coui^,*  and  detained  even 
till  the  following  year.  Phoenix,  in  the  south-west 
of  Crete,  was  evidently  a  common  harbour  for  lag- 
gard ships  to  spend  the  winter  in  (Ac  27'^;  also 
p.  379* ) :  it  was  convenient  as  being  near  to  the 
west  end  of  the  island,  so  that  ships  could  there  be 
on  the  outlook  for  promise  of  a  fair  passage  across 
the  wide  sea  to  Cythera  and  Italy. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  (though  no  proof 
formally  exists  or  could  be  expected)  that  the 
remarkably  early  Christianization  of  Crete  was 
due  to  the  ships  from  Alexandria  and  Syria  hav- 
ing occasionally  to  winter  there.  Such  a  result  was 
natural  when  crew  and  passengers  were  doomed  to 
remain  for  some  months  in  harbour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  many  voyages  along  the  coasts  of 
Pamphylia  and  Lycia  appear  to  have  produced  little 
or  no  effect,  for  those  provinces  seem  to  have  been, 
less  affected  by  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries 
than  any  other  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  reason, 
doubtless,  was  that  pa.ssengers  in  ships  on  the  coast- 
ing voyage  could  never  count  on  an  hour's  delay. 
The  fitful  land  winds  might  change  or  begin  or 
end  at  any  time,  and  the  passenger  was  bound  to 
the  ship.t  Only  those  who  have  had  the  experi- 
ence can  realize  bow  absolutely  prohibitive  this 
uncertainty  is  as  regards  any  intercourse  with  the 
country  along  which  the  coasting  voyage  leads. 
Pamphylia  or  Lycia  could  not  be  Christianized  in 
the  same  way  as  Crete,  but  only  by  deliberate  and 
intentional  missionary  effort  such  as  that  of  Ac  12". 

vii.  Voyages  to  Asia,  the  .jEgean  and 
Eltxine  Seas,  Palestine  and  Egypt.— During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  except  the  open  season,  the 
voyage  to  Egypt  was  made  by  way  of  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  — the  same  route  that 
war  vessels  would  take  even  in  the  very  height 
of  summer.  Caligula  intended  to  sail  by  that 
course,  vi^  Brundisium,  when  he  thought  of  going 
to  Egypt.  This  was  the  more  luxurious  though  the 
slower  route,  as  he  could  rest  quietly  on  land  every 
night  f  Philo,  de  Leg.  33,  cf.  in  Flae.  5). 

Smaller  vessels  or  sliips  of  war  never  ventured 
on  such  long  sea  courses  as  were  needed  in  the 
voyages  hitherto  described,  but  kept  closer  to  the 
shore.  Only  the  large,  heavily-built  merchant 
vessels  were  suited  for  such  a  voyage  (I'hilo,  de 
Leg.  33)  ;  they  alone  had  sufficient  spread  of 
canvas,  or  strength  of  build,  or  storage  room,  to 
go  a  long  voyage  and  remain  out  of  sight  of 
land  for  a  number  of  days.  The  war  ships  were 
slighter  in  construction,  moved  in  a  more  agile  way, 
and  were  not  dependent  on  the  wind  or  able  to 
make  such  use  of  the  wind,  for  they  trusted  chiefly 
to  oars. 

*  Luclan's  Ship  carried  to  the  Pineus ;  two  to  Malta,  Aa 
+  Cf.  Dion  Chrysostom  as  quoted  on  p.  890*,  note  *. 
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The  voyages  made  by  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  are  naturally  similar  in  many  respects  to 
voyages  between  Rome  and  the  ports  of  the 
JEgean  Sea  or  the  Euzine.  These  also  may 
therefore  be  suitably  noticed  at  this  point  Pu- 
teoli  was  the  chief  harbour  of  this  trade  in  the 
Komau  Republican  times  and  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  When  Delos  was  the  great  centre 
and  market  of  the  ^gean,  before  the  massacre  of 
Roman  traders  by  Milhridates  in  B.C.  88,  Pute- 
oli  was  called  I«sser  Delos.*  When  l>elos  was 
destroyed,  no  other  harbour  of  the  .^ean  was 
heir  to  its  greatness,  and  Puteoli  became  mure 
important  than  ever.  It  was  crowded  with  traders 
and  settlers  from  all  the  Eastern  lands  and  har- 
bours. These  brought  their  religion  with  them  ; 
and  Puteolanian  inscriptions  reveal  a  mingled, 
strange  picture  of  foreign  deities,  cults,  and  socie- 
ties and  traders  (see  the  interesting  article  by 
M.  Dubois  on  '  Cultes  et  Dieux  k  Pouzzoles '  in 
Milange*  d'Histoire  et  d'Archiologie,  1902,  p.  23). 

From  Puteoli  thus  started,  and  to  it  came  in,  a 
vast  body  of  trade.  After  the  completion  of  the 
great  works  by  which  Trajan  improved  the  har- 
bour, Portus  Augusti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
which  Claudius  had  planned  and  in  part  made, 
that  port  supplanted  Puteoli  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent as  the  emporium  of  the  Eastern  trade.  But 
in  New  Testament  times  it  claimed  most  of  that 
trade,  though  some  part  (especially  the  heaviest 
goods)  ahvayH  went  direct  to  Ostia  without  break- 
ing bulk  at  Puteoli. 

All  ships  trading  between  one  or  other  of  these 
harbours  and  any  part  of  the  East  passed  through 
the  Straits  of  Messina.  Beyond  that,  there  were 
the  three  lines — one  keeping  well  south  to  seek 
Alexandria,  one  keeping  as  near  the  line  to 
Cytliera  as  was  possible,  but  often  tending  north- 
wards towards  Zacynthos.  The  sliips  from  and  to 
the  XgeAn  kept  north  of  Cythera,  rounding  Cape 
Malea.  Trading  vessels  coming  from  Egypt  and 
.Syria  kept  south  of  Cythera:  as  to  those  which 
were  going  to  Egypt  or  Syria,  it  is  probable  that 
they  kept  north  of  Cythera  and  through  among 
the  Cyclades :  such  at  least  was  Jerome's  course — 
see  the  end  of  this  section.  Doubtlesi?,  war  vessels 
and  small  trading  ships  always  kept  north  of 
Cythera,  and  crept  on  from  harbour  to  harbour 
and  island  to  island.  Thus  a  very  large  number 
of  vessels  must  constantly  have  been  passing  and 
repassing  through  the  southern  Greek  waters. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all,  or  almost  all, 
heavy  merchandise  travelled  by  this  route  between 
Rome  and  the  Mgea.n  or  Black  Sea  harbours.  The 
alternative  route  by  Corinth  required  transship- 
ment and  transportation  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  would  have  seriously  added  to 
the  cost  of  freight.  In  earlier  times,  when  Cape 
Malea  was  an  object  of  dread  to  sailors  in  small 
ships,  the  trouble  of  the  Isthmus  crossing  might 
be  incurred  in  carrying  goods,  but  the  Roman 
merchant  ships  seem  to  have  lost  the  old  dread : 
on  a  gravestone  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  we  read 
that  a  certain  Zeuxis  had  rounded  Cape  Malea 
seventy-two  times.  Though  Nero  revived  the  old 
scheme  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus,  he 
was  probably  impelled  more  by  the  tradition  than 
by  any  real  apprehension  felt  in  his  own  time ;  and 
the  canal  would  not  produce  any  great  saving  in 
hours  of  voyage  except  to  ships  from  (and  to)  the 
Adriatic,  or  Epirus,  or  Acamania.  These  facts, 
or  the  di.sturbed  state  of  the  Empire  soon  after, 
caused  the  scheme  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  there 
was  no  good  reason  to  bring  about  its  resumption 
by  a  later  Emperor,  though  Herodes  Atticus  talked 
about  it. 

•  Paulus  fX  FeBtu.  xl.  p.  91,  ».r.  'Minorpm  Dflum,'  quotlD).' 
the  plirase  from  LucillUB,  >Sa(.  ill.  M  (Lactaiuuio). 


Ephesus  was  the  great  harbour  of  the  Asian 
produce,  though  Smyrna  vied  with  it;  and  other 
harbours  also  were  tued,  such  as  Miletus,  Caunos, 
etc.  But  most  ships  seem  to  have  put  in  at 
Ephesus,  even  though  bound  to  other  ports ;  and 
it  became  a  custom  for  the  Roman  governors  of 
Asia  to  land  first  there.  This  custom  was  finally 
recognized  and  made  compulsory  by  a  formal 
enactment  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
enactment  probably  sprang  from  some  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  great  rival  cities,  Smyrna  and 
Pergamus;  and  the  Imperial  rescript  marked  and 
contirmed  the  recognition  (perhaps  originating 
from  Hadrian)  of  Ephesus  as  the  capital  of  Asia. 
Ephesus  was  de  facto  the  capital  of  the  province 
long  before  it  was  formally  recognized  as  such  by 
the  Imperial  law.* 

Passengers,  also,  as  well  as  goods  went  some- 
times by  this  route  to  the  Asian  coast.  Pliny  the 
younger  went  in  this  way  in  August  A.l).  Ill  to 
Ephesus,  and  experienced  contrary  winds.  There 
he  changed  ship,  and  went  on  northwards  in  small 
coasting  vessels  to  his  BIthynian  province. 

Trade  with  the  Black  Sea  harbours  followed  the 
same  route  as  far  as  Ephesus,  and  then  went  on 
through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus. At  Ephesus  it  met  the  line  of  ships 
trading  between  the  north  jEgean  or  Euxine  har- 
bours and  Syria  or  Egypt.  This  latter  line  of 
ships  was  now  far  less  important  than  it  had  been 
under  the  Greek  kings  in  the  last  centuries  B.c , 
when  Canon  Hicks  thinks  it  safe  to  assert  that 
daily  ships  ran  on  the  line.f  The  causes  stated 
above  prevented  such  trade  on  any  great  scale 
between  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  Still  there 
was  an  appreciable  trade,  and  Diodorus  (iii.  34) 
gives  a  statement  of  the  length  of  voyage  from  the 
Sea  of  Azoft  to  Crete  and  Egypt  (which,  as  we 
saw  reason  to  think,  conveys  a  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  swiftness  of  the  voyage).} 

From  this  passage  of  Diodorus  it  is  clear  that 
the  long  over-sea  voyage  to  Alexandria  was  made 
direct  from  Rhodes:  with  a  westerly  or  north- 
westerly wind  that  was  the  natural  line,  and  not 
any  longer  than  the  run  from  the  Lycian  coast. 
With  a  west  wind  the  ancient  ships  could  hardly 
have  reached  Alexandria  from  Lycia  on  a  direct 
course ;  now  the  object  was  to  make  Alexandria 
on  a  straight  run.  Thus  we  see  that  there  were 
three  long  lines  common  in  the  Levant  voyages : 
(1)  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria;  (2)  from  Alex- 
andria past  Akamas  towards  Myra,  though  the 
latter  part  of  this  voyage  could  not  have  been 
made  on  a  straight  course  ;  (3)  from  Myra  or  Pa- 
tara  to  one  of  the  Syrian  harbours,  as  in  Ac  21. 

It  is  impossible  that  ancient  ships  ordinarily 
sailed  from  the  Sea  of  Azoft  to  Crete  in  ten  days. 
A  voyage  from  Crete  to  Alexandria  in  four  days 
is  more  credible,  because  ships  could  often  have  a 
continuous  run  with  a  steady  breeze,  and  a  lucky 
voyage  might  reach  Alexandria  in  four  days.  But 
there  is  a  great  variety  inevitable  in  the  former 
part  of  the  voyage — changes  of  direction,  changes 
of  wind,  passing  ifrom  sea  to  sea,  and  through  the 
long  narrow  passages  of  the  Bosporus  and  Darda- 
nelles. Finally,  the  statement  that  ten  days  was 
the  time  from  Alexandria  up  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  tendency  of  all 
the  evidence  that  Wilcken  has  collected  as  to  the 
length  of  time  needed  for  even  great  Imperial  events 
to  become  known  in  Upper  Egypt  (even  though  in 
many  cases  the  indifference  and  carelessness  of  the 
peasants  may  account  for  their  ignorance). 

In  an  admirable  excursus  to  his  posthumously 

•  See  vol.  111.  art.  PntOAiiDS.  p.  751*. 

+  See  I'aton  and  Hlok«.  luncriptiotiK  of  Cot.  p.  xxxill. 
\  DliKlorus  1ft  more  i)rohuhly  cpeftkinp  of  nlit[»n  in  own 
tilli*;  than  quoliog  froui  bome  (ireek  acc(;uiit  of  older  voyatjea. 
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pablished  Commentary  on  First  Peter,  Dr.  Hort 
traces  the  conrse  of  the  messenger  who  carried 
that  letter  from  Rome  to  a  harbour  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea :  he  considers  that  Sinope 
was  the  harbour,  but  Amastris  seems  more  prob- 
able. Sinope  was  no  longer  so  important  a  har- 
bour under  the  Romans  as  It  bad  been  in  older 
times :  Amastris  surpassed  it,  and  bore  the  title 
Metropolis  Touti.  Moreover,  if  the  messenger 
had  landed  at  Sinope,  he  would  naturally  have 
visited  Cappadocia  before  Galatia,  whereas  Dr. 
Hort  has  tightly  argued  that  the  strange  order  of 
enumeration  of  the  provinces  is  due  to  the  order 
of  the  messenger's  journey.  He  landed  at  Amastris, 
visited  Pontus  first,  then  passed  through  North 
Galatia  to  Ceesarea  and  perhaps  Tyana,  and  thence 
through  South  Galatia  to  Asia,  and  finally  reached 
Bithynia. 

It  may  be  added  to  Dr.  Hort's  examination  of 
the  facts,  that  the  journey  in  its  eastern  part  prob- 
ably corresponds  to  the  actual  order  in  which 
Christianity  spread  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  new  re- 
ligion was  carried  by  ship  to  the  Bithynian  and 
Pontic  harbours,  and  thence  spread  south  into  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  regions  of  the  province 
Galatia,  including  inner  Pontus*  and  the  nortli  of 
Cappadocia.  Thus  we  find  that  this  new  thought 
and  teaching,  'floating  free  on  the  currents  of 
communication  across  the  Empire,'  spread  first 
directly  along  the  great  tracks  that  led  to  Rome, 
as  every  free  and  natural  movement  of  thought 
necessarily  did  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
period,  and  from  that  centre  was  redirectv;d  to  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Kmpire.  As  Christianity 
spread  from  Syria  and  Cilicia  through  the  Cilician 
Gates,  it  did  not  radiate  out  west  and  north  and 
north-east,  but  passed  along  the  great  route  Uiat 
led  by  Ephesos,  Corinth,  and  the  sea-way,  or  by 
Troas  and  Philippi  and  the  overland  way,  to  Italy. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  even  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  time  required  on  these  courses 
between  Rome  and  the  various  eastern  provinces. 
There  was  no  rule  possible  in  this  case,  such  as 
we  could  determine  roughly  in  the  direct  Alex- 
andrian passages,  and  as  we  shall  be  able  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  in  the  overland  postal  route 
(see  §  ix.).  The  ships  generally  were  merchant 
vessels,  liable  to  minor  variations  in  their  course 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  carrying  trade, 
and  sometimes  waiting  in  harbours  for  some  time 
to  unload  or  take  in  fresh  cargo,  as  in  Ac  20. 
Thus  their  voyages  were  evidently  slow,  as  a  rule. 
Probably  they  were  generally  much  smaller  than 
the  Alexandrian  ships,  and  some  would  not  ven- 
ture to  do  more  than  make  short  runs  from  har- 
bour to  harbour  or  point  to  point,  in  the  ancient 
Greek  fashion :  tlie  last  class  of  vessels  had  more 
reason  to  dread  Malea  than  the  better  built 
traders.  Even  war  vessels,  which  were  compara- 
tively independent  of  winds,  evidently  required 
much  longer  time  for  the  eastern  voyage  than  the 
large  Alexandrian  trading  vessels. 

Statistics  as  to  the  time  which  despatches  during 
the  Republican  period,  or  private  letters  under  the 
Empire,  required  to  reach  a  distant  destination  on 
this  course,  are  of  little  value  as  indications  of  the 
rate  of  travel :  there  was  no  regular  postal  ser- 
vice, and  the  letter-carriers  were  liable  to  many 
delays  and  interruptions.  Hence  the  recorded  facts 
vary  widely.  FriedlSinder  (p.  31)  quotes  two  cases 
of  letters  from  Syria  addre^ed  to  Cicero  in  Rome  : 
one,  dated  31  Dec,  took  over  a  hundred  days  in 
delivery ;  the  other,  dated  7  May,  hardly  over 

*  S«e  the  article  Pontus  in  vol.  Iv.,  where  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  Important,  but  often  nef^lectcd,  ditttlnctlon  between  Pro- 
vincla  Pontus  on  the  coAfit  (which  was  united  with  Bithynia) 
and  metliterrantM  Pontus  (a  Itingdom  at  first,  in  Prov.  Galatia 
till  aboQt  1U6,  thereafter  In  Prov.  Cappadocia). 


fifty :  •  presumably  the  latter  was  carried  straight 
through,  while  the  other  was  carried  by  a  messenger 
who  was  detained  on  the  way.  The  slow  letter 
was  sent  during  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  the 
quick  letter  during  the  best ;  but  in  the  case  of  land 
travelling  (if  either  went  in  that  way),  the  season 
ought  not  to  make  any  serious  difference.  Both 
were  sent  by  men  of  high  standing,  who  could 
command  all  the  resources  of  the  State  for  quick 
transmission  ;  but  the  period  was  disturbed,  and 
the  machinery  of  government  was  dislocated  and 
liable  to  stoppages.  The  quick  letter  travelled  at 
much  the  same  rate  as  the  Imperial  postal  service 
organized  by  Augustus  (see  below,  §  ix. ),  taking  only 
a  few  days  more  than  Imperial  despatches  probably 
required.   The  slow  letter  perhaps  went  by  ship. 

A  business  letter  written  in  Puteoli  on  23  July, 
A  .D.  174,  was  delivered  in  Tyre  a  hundred  and  seven 
days  later,  t  though  it  was  sent  in  the  most  favour- 
able season  for  sailing.  This  letter  would  not  be 
transmitted  by  the  Imperial  service,  but  by  private 
agents,  travelling  doubtless  by  ship.  It  couid  hardly 
have  been  sent  by  one  of  the  large  sWps  running 
direct  to  Alexandria,  but  was  more  probably  sent 
on  a  trading  vessel  which  went  by  Cape  Malea  and 
the  Asian  coast,  and  probably  spent  time  in  vari- 
ous harbours.  St  Jerome  sailed  in  August  from 
Portus  Augusti,  by  Malea,  through  the  Cyclades, 
by  the  Asian  coasts  and  Cyprus  to  Syrian  Antioch, 
whence  he  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  reached 
in  winter ;  %  this  voyage  was  made  along  the  same 
route  by  which  the  letter  to  Tyre  travelled,  but 
seems  to  have  been  quicker. 

With  similar  variation  in  speed,  letters  from 
Rome  in  Cicero's  time  reached  Athens — in  one  case 
arriving  on  14  October  in  twenty-one  days,  in 
another  case  in  forty-six  days  during  July  and 
August :  §  the  former  is  mentioned  as  showing 
great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  messenger;  the 
latter,  though  so  slow,  came  in  the  most  settled 
season  of  the  year. 

viii.  Overland  Route  and  Impf.kial  P(«t- 
ROAD  FROM  ROME  TO  THE  E.\8T.— While  passen- 
gers to  and  from  Egypt  or  Syria  seem  frequently 
to  have  travelled  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Crete,  it  is  not  pmbable  that  the  Imperial  de- 
spatches and  news  went  regularly  by  that  route, 
which  was  uncertain  and  (at  least  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year)  liable  to  great  variation 
in  time.  The  fast  sea  passage  (see  §  iii.)  was  of 
course  preferred  during  the  open  season ;  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  probable  that  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  Imperial  service  to  the  eastern 
provinces  was  conducted  by  the  overland  route 
through  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Only  in  this  way 
could  that  regvdarity  of  communication  which  was 
important  for  administrative  purposes  be  attained. 
For  those  purposes  reasonable  certainty  as  to  when 
instructions  would  be  received  was  in  many  cases 
even  more  important  than  the  chance  of  the  mes- 
sages being  delivered  more  quickly ;  and,  where 
speed  was  important,  it  was  always  possible  to 
send  a  special  messenger  in  addition  by  the  route 
which  offered  the  chance  of  more  rapid  delivery. 
Hence  even  Syria  and  Egypt  probably  communi- 
cated regularly  with  Rome  by  the  overland  route 
during  the  stormy  and  the  doubtfiU  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Hudemann  {Oeschichte  des  rom.  Postweaens,  p. 
163  f.)  and  other  writers  have  rightly  maintained 
that  ships  were  used  only  as  a  subsidiary  and 
occasional  method  of  communication  for  Imperial 

•  Cicero,  cut  Fam.  ill.  10.  2  (false  number  in  FrledlSnder.  p. 
81,  note),  ad  Ait.  ziv.  9. 

t  The  case  is  auoted  by  Frledlfinder  tram  Mommsen  in  Ber.  d, 
Sde/ui.  OtntlWk.  1860, 11.  p.  61,  to  which  the  present  writer  has 
not  had  access. 

t  HIeron.  o.  Ruftn.  ill.  22,  ed.  Vallara.  ii.  fil. 

{  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  xvi.  21.  1 ;  xiv.  6.  1.   ijee  also  %  zlL  6. 
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purposes,  and  not  as  a  regular  and  permanent  part 
of  the  postal  system,  at  least  under  the  early 
Empire ;  but  under  Hadrian  a  procurator  {pro- 
curator pugillationis  et  ad  naves  vagas)  was  sta- 
tioned at  Ostia  (or  Portus  Augusli),  possibly  to 
regulate  the  transmission  of  despatches  by  occa- 
sional or  special  ships  (C/i  xiv.  2040). • 

Moreover,  the  overland  route  was  the  shorter 
for  many  provinces,  even  in  the  open  season,  and 
had  therefore  to  be  maintained  in  full  efficiency 
tliruugliout  the  year.  Hence  it  must  have  been 
the  main  route  for  administrative  purposes ;  and 
every  other  route,  even  the  short  sea  route  in 
summer,  was  merely  subsidiary  and  additional  to 
the  great  way  for  the  Imperial  couriers. 

An  incidental  proof  of  the  preference  of  land  to 
sea  travel  for  Imperial  communication  is  furnished 
by  two  of  Pliny's  despatches  to  Trajan.  He  men- 
tions {Ep,  63)  that  a  courier  came  to  him  at  Nicsa 
from  the  king  of  Bosporus  (Pantikapxum  on  the 
European  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  iiea.  of  AzoS)  ; 
but  it  is  also  implied  there  and  in  Ep.  67  that 
the  embassy  from  Bosporus  on  its  way  to  Rome 
would  pass  through  Bithynia,  and  be  obliged  in 
courtesy  to  pay  a  call  on  him  as  governor  in  pass- 
ing. The  official  way,  then,  was  not  to  sail  from 
the  Crimea  to  the  Hellespont  or  to  Byzantium, 
but  to  take  ship  to  Amastris  or  Sinope,  the  shortest 
sea  passage,  and  then  travel  by  land.  The  purely 
land  route  from  the  Crimea  through  South  Kussia 
round  the  north-western  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea 
was  not  open  to  the  Koman  service,  because  it  led 
through  foreign  territory. 

The  regular  course  for  the  couriers  carrying 
despatches  from  Rome  was  along  the  Appian  Way 
to  Brundisium.  Then  they  crossed  from  Brun- 
disium  to  Dyrrachium  or  Aulona,  and  thence 
went  by  the  Via  Egnatia  to  Thessalonica  and 
Philippi  and  its  harbour  Neapolis.  The  direct 
and  apparently  easy  route  along  the  coast  to 
Neapolis  was  avoided  by  the  Roman  road  (as  the 
Itineraries  are  agreed)  :  the  road  turned  away 
from  the  crossing  of  the  Hebrus  at  Amphipolis 
(Ac  10)  inland  to  Philippi,  the  great  Koman  colonia, 
before  seeking  the  harbour ;  but  there  was,  doubt- 
less, always  a  path  in  local  use  from  Amphipolis 
direct  to  Neapolis. 

Very  little  evidence  exists  as  to  the  exact 
route  beyond  Neapolis.  The  way  to  Syria  under 
the  later  Empire  was  by  Byzantium,  Nicomedia, 
and  Ancyra;  but  it  is  certain  that  that  route  was 
not  in  use  so  early  as  New  Testament  times,  for 
the  roads  of  the  provinces  Galatia  and  Cappa- 
docia  seem  not  to  have  been  constructed  until  the 
end  of  Vespasian's  reign ;  and  Cappadocia  was  not 
even  properly  organized  as  a  province  until  about 
A.D.  74.  Previously,  viz.  from  a.d,  17  to  74,  it 
had  been  a  procuratorial  province,  which  implied 
that  it  was  governed  not  after  the  fully  developed 
Roman  system  (which  permitted  a  considerable 
degree  of  autonomy  or  home  rule  in  internal 
matters^,  but  after  the  native  fashion  and  on 
monarchical  lines  by  a  procurator  who  represented 
the  Emperor.  The  procurator  represented  the 
native  king,  whose  rule  had  been  deliberately 
chosen  by  the  people,  when  the  Romans  had  offered 
them  Uieir  liberty  and  autonomy  in  n.(".  95  (Strab. 
p.  540)  :  when  the  last  king  proved  incapable,  and 
the  province  was  still  unfit  for  real  Roman  pro- 
vincial organization,  a  procurator  was  sent  in 
place  of  the  king,  who  gradually  raised  the  country 
to  the  Roman  level.  After  A.D.  74  Roman  roads 
began  to  spread  over  the  combined  provinces  of 

*  MomDiMn,  .W«o?<iri'cAMI.  8  p.1030  (approved  by  O.HIrsch- 
folil),  donfOR  this,  and  itn<l<'rstAnds  that  the  procurator's  duty 
wiiH  to  replftter  the  ships  as  they  singly  entered  the  harbour. 
Acepptinp  this  however,  we  must  observe  that  such  registra- 
tion was  necessary  Tor  the  postal  service,  and  might  natui-ally 
bo  combined  wltli  IL 


Galatia — Cappadocia  (united  under  one  governor, 
but  as  a  double,  not  a  single  uniform  homogeneous 
province).  Thus  there  gradunlly  grew  up  a  great 
through  route  from  the  Bosporus  opposite  Byzan- 
tium by  Juliopolis  to  Ancyra,  Archelais-Colonia 
and  Tyana,  and  the  Cilician  Gates,  joining  the 
older  line  of  the  Overland  Route  and  also  that  of 
the  Central  Route*  to  the  Gates  at  Colonia  Faus- 
tiniana  or  Faustinopolis,  which  was  founded  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  beside  the  old  native  village  of 
Halala  (the  Byzantine  Loulon),  23  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Tyana,  and  named  after  bis  wife,  who  died 
there.  That  new  through  route,  the  'Pilgrims' 
Route,'  is  described  by  the  present  writer  in  Hist. 
Geogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  24(t  ff.,  and  more  fully  in 
sections  in  the  Geograph.  Journal,  1903,  and  by 
Anderson  in  Juurn.  of  Hell.  Stud.  1899,  p.  53  ft. 

It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  messengers 
for  Syria  and  Egypt  during  the  first  and  early 
second  centuries  went  by  the  same  route  as  mes- 
sengers to  Asia.t  They  sailed  from  Neapolis,  the 
port  of  Philippi,  to  Alexandria  Troas  (Ac 
20»).  Galen,  it  is  true,  sailed  (from  Troas)  to 
Thessalonica;  but  he  implies  that  this  was  an 
unusual  course,  t-aken  for  the  special  purpose  of 
visiting  Lemnos  (Op.  ed.  Kiihn,  xii.  171). t  Those 
who  preferred  to  avoid  even  this  short  voyage  seem 
to  have  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  Lampsacus  and 
thence  followed  the  route  given  in  tiie  Antonine 
Itinerary,  p.  834,  by  Ilium  to  Troas. 

In  general,  travellers  from  the  East  would  prefer 
the  less  fatiguing  route  by  Corinth  (§  x.)  ;  but 
there  would  always  be  many  travellers  from  the 
northern  provinces  on  the  overland  road,  and  in 
winter  it  was  the  only  route  that  was  always 
open.  Hence  Aristides,  when  he  travelled  to 
Rome  in  the  winter  (probably  of  A.D.  143-144), 
went  by  that  road.  He  describes  the  hardships  of 
the  journey — the  rain,  the  frozen  Hebrus,  the 
snow,  the  wretched  inns,  the  sullenness  and  ill- 
will  of  the  barbarous  natives ;  he  lay  long  sick  in 
Edessa ;  and  thus,  although  for  a  time  he  went  as 
fast  as  the  Imperial  post,  he  finally  reached  Rome 
on  the  hundredth  day  from  his  own  home  (which 
probably  is  to  be  understood  as  Hadrianoutherse  in 
Mysia,  though  Pergamus  or  Suiyrna  are  also  pos- 
sible) .§ 

From  Lampsacns  or  Troas  the  way  for  Syrian 
couriers  doubtless  went  by  Pergamus  (still  the 
capital  of  Asia  in  the  1st  cent.),  Philadelphia,  and 
on  through  the  Cilician  Gates  to  Tarsus,  Antioch, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  The  way  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Gates  is  described  more  fully  below,  §  xi. 

An  important  and  typical  route  deserves  fuller 
discussion.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Ignatius  was 
conducted  to  Rome  from  Syrian  Antioch  by  land 
through  many  cities  (the  only  one  mentioned  by 
name  being  Philadelphia)  to  Smyrna,  II  thence 
he  went  (probably  on  shipboard)  to  Troas  and 
Neapolis  for  Philippi,  and  then  went  along  the 
Egnatian  Way,  and  so  on  to  Rome.  There  is  one 
unusual  feature  in  this  journey,  viz.  the  detour  to 
Smyrna.  Presumably,  some  special  duty  required 
the  escort  to  go  to  Smyrna;  possibly  prisoners 
under  sentence  were  to  be  taken  from  thence ;  but 
the  exact  reason  must  remain  uncertain.  The 
ordinary  course  for  such  a  party  would  have  been 

*  See  below,  S  x. 

t  A  new  route  came  Into  use  before  a.d.  19.3:  see  $  xli. 

t  Koturnlnp  fk'om  Kome  to  Asia,  lie  a^aln  wishfHl  to  \islt 
Lemnos  ;  but  this  time  he  took  ship  from  Neapotis  for  Thasos, 
and  thence  to  Lemnos. 

i  Or.  24.  p.  m>  (I.  431  f.,  ed.  Dindorf), 

\  FriedlAnder,  Dari*teUnngen  ghk  <lerSittfngfttchichte  Romg, 
p.  SO,  mentions  only  the  absurd  account  of  the  Acta  (Antiochlan), 
that  I^atius  went  by  sea  from  Seleucia  to  Smyrna,  and  says 
that  this  ifrnorant  statement,  whether  true  or  invented,  is  at 
least  the  worlv  of  one  thoroughly  ac«|uslnted  with  the  way. 
On  the  contrary,  it  proceeds  ft-oiii  one  who  mixes  up  and  con- 
fuses quite  inconsistent  routes  and  methods  of  travel,  as  Is 
ahuwu  iu  the  BequeL 
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to  report  to  the  governor  at  Pergamiis ;  bat  special 
orders  must  have  been  sent  to  alter  the  usual 
course.  From  Smyrna  the  natural  course  would 
be  to  sail  to  Troas  and  Fhilippi ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Ignatius  passed  through  both  of  those  towns, 
and  that  he  sailed  from  Troas  to  PhilippL 

If  we  could  assume  that  the  convoy  travelled  by 
the  Great  Highway,  through  Fhilomelium,  Julia, 
Apamea,  and  Laodicea,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  call  to  Smyrna  was  received 
at  Philadelphia.  Had  the  orders  to  visit  Smyrna 
been  known  at  Laodicea,  the  natural  course  would 
have  taken  the  party  through  Tralles  and  Ephesus. 
Dut  it  may  be  regarded  as  most  probable  that  the 
Homan  officer  followed  the  direct  path  west  from 
Julia  straight  through  Frymneesus  and  near  Ac- 
monia  to  Philadelphia  and  Fergamus,  and  that  the 
convoy,  travelling  by  this  ordinary  route,  was 
called  away  to  Smyrna  from  Philadelphia.  This 
establishes  a  probability  that  the  {Mith  Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia  was  the  usual  one  for 
Imperial  business  under  the  early  Empire.  That 
path  was  an  important  Soman  road  in  the  early 
Empire,  and  less  important  later  (see  Cities  and 
Bish.  of  Phrygia,  li.  p.  588  t). 

The  reason  why  the  officer  who  conducted 
Ignatius  (with  other  prisoners)  preferred  the  land 
road  to  the  direct  voyage  from  the  Syrian  coast, 
did  not  lie  in  the  season  of  the  year.  Friedl&nder 
says  the  voyage  from  Seleucia  to  Smyrna  was 
made  in  late  autumn  or  winter ;  but,  as  we  saw, 
there  was  no  such  voyage,  and  indeed  that  voyage 
could  hardly  have  been  made  in  winter:  he  is 
wrong  also  as  to  the  period,  for  Ignatius  was  at 
Smyrna  on  23  August,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
have  started  from  Antioch  in  early  July.*  Accord- 
ing to  the  Acta,  he  entered  Rome  and  was  martyred 
on  the  feast  of  the  Sigillaria,  20  Dec.,  which  would 
point  to  a  later  start;  but  no  statement  in  the 
Actd  as  to  the  journey  carries  the  smallest  weight ; 
and  that  authority  must  be  disregarded  except 
when  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  especially  that 
of  the  letters  themselves.  Better  authorities  t 
give  17  October  as  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  and 
presumably  of  his  entry  into  Rome,  for  those  two 
days  were  wrongly  identified  by  the  hagiographers: 
«eep.  386. 

We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  land  road 
was  followed  because  it  was  the  ordinary  official 
route  for  government  messages  and  padrties ;  and 
that  for  Imperial  administration  and  communica- 
tion ships  were  used  only  occasionally  as  oppor- 
tunity offered:  that  conclusion  was  stated  on 
gpuanA  grounds  at  the  beginning  of  tills  section, 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  of  this 
special  case.  A  sinUlar  conclusion  is  distinctly 
suggested  bv  Ac  27*- ■28":  it  is  evident  that,  but 
for  the  accidental  meeting  with  a  convenient  Alex- 
andrian  com  ship  at  Myra,  the  centurion  would 
have  conducted  St.  Paul  and  the  rest  of  bis  con- 
voy to  Smyrna,  Troas,  Neapolis,  and  so  on  by  the 
same  route  as  Ignatius  travelled  from  Smyrna. 

When  Ephesus  became  the  regular  seat  of 
government  of  the  province  Asia,  the  ordinary 
course  for  such  a  party  would  perhaps  have  been 
by  Julia,  Apamea,  Laodicea,  Tralles,  and  Mag- 
nesia to  Ephesus,  to  report  themselves  there  to 
the  governor ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  prob- 
ably not  before  the  time  of  Hadrian  that  Ephesus 
became  the  official  capital,  as  it  had  long  been  the 
practical  and  commercial  capital  of  the  province. 
Now  by  that  time  the  road-system  across  Asia 
Minor  was  greatly  developed :  the  roads  of  Galatia 
and  Cappadocia  were  built  on  a  great  scale  under 

*  Bee  the  calculation  of  time  for  the  Journey  fts  glren  In  the 
followlnff  Boctlon. 

t  The  parliei*t  are  Chryflostom  and  the  early  Syrlata  Martyr- 
ology.        Ll^'htfoot,  Ignatitu  and  Polycarp,  iL  p.  116 1 
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the  Flavian  dynasty,  when  the  administration  of 
central  and  eastern  Asia  Minor  was  remodelled  in 
A.D.  74.  It  is  possible  that  under  that  dynasty 
the  government  couriers  from  Rome  to  Syria 
began  to  travel  by  Byzantium,  Nicomedia,  Juli- 
opolis,  Ancyra,  Tyana,  and  the  Cilician  Gates, 
though  the  route  followed  by  Ignatius's  guards 
would  suggest  that  the  older  and  longer  route 
through  the  province  Asia  was  retained  in  ordinary 
use  as  late  as  Trajan's  time.  But  daring  the 
2nd  cent,  (before  A.D.  102,  see  below,  §  the 
Bithynian  route  oi  'Pilgrims'  Road'  was  made 
official  and  ordinary.  Already  in  A.D.  112  Juli- 
opolis  was  an  important  point  on  a  Roman  route 
(PUny,  Spilt.  77). 

According  to  the  Acta,  Ignatius  took  ship  at 
Dyrrachium  and  sailed  through  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhenian  Seas  to  Fortos  Augusti,  the  new  har- 
bour completed  by  Trajan  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber:  he  desired  to  liuid  at  Puteoli,  but  strong 
wind  would  not  permit.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  voyage,  like  that  from  Seleucia  to 
Smyrna,  is  a  pure  invention :  the  short  passage 
to  Brundisium  would  be  preferred  as  the  natural 
and  ordinary  concluaion  of  the  march  along  the 
Egnatian  Way. 

The  truth  is,  as  Hilgenfeld  has  seen  (though 
Lightfoot*  argues  against  him),  that  the  writer  of 
the  Acta,  who  possessed  no  authority  except  the 
letters  (of  which  he  made  very  little  use),  and 
who  had  extremely  little  knowledge  of  roads  and 
geography,  tried  to  model  the  journey  on  St. 
Paul's  so  far  as  the  few  facts  known  to  him  per- 
mitted. He  took  the  journey  to  Seleucia  from 
Ac  18<:  there  be  made  the  martyr  embark  for 
Smyrna,  i.e.  on  board  a  ship  '  to  sail  by  the  coasts 
of  Asia  *  (Ac  27'),  and  afterwards  on  another  which 
sailed  close  to  Puteoli  (Ac  28>''),  but  was  blown  past 
it  to  the  great  harbour  (which  the  writer  had 
heard  of  in  bis  own  time,  but  which  had  prob- 
ably not  been  completed  when  Ignatius  died).  He 
8pc»ks  as  if  Ignatius  exercised  as  much  antliority 
on  this  ship  as  St.  Paul  did  on  his  (Ac  27>),  which 
is  evidentiy  absurd.  The  brethren  come  forth 
from  Rome  to  greet  the  martyr,  as  they  did  to 
welcome  St.  Paul  (Ac  28").  Everything  is  fanciful 
and  invented  ;  ana  all  is  the  invention  of  a  person 
who  had  only  rather  vague  ideas  of  the  journey. 

The  distances  by  land  on  this  route  may  be  roughly 
estimated  as  follows,  according  to  the  Itineraries :  — 
Rome  to  Brundisium     .      .      .  360  miles 
Brundisinm    to    Dyrrachium  or 

Anlona  2  days 

Dynachiom  or  Anlona  to  Neapolis  881  miles 
Neapolis  to  Troas  .  .  .  about  3  days 
Troas  to  Antioch  by  Philadelphia 

and  Julia   880  miles 

Troas  to  Antioch  by  Laodioea  .  030  „ 
Antioch  to  Cnsarea  .  .  .  366  „ 
Csesarea  to  Alexandria  .  .  .  43fi  „ 
Total :  Rome  to  Alexandria  by  Nea- 
polis, Troas,  and  Julia,  6  days  and  2420  „ 
Rome  to  Alexandria  by  Neapolis, 

Troas,  and  Laodicea  .  6  days  and  2470  „ 
Dyrrachium  or  Aulona  to  Callipolis  630  miles 
Callipolis  to  Lampsacus  ...      2  hours 
Lampsacus  to  Troas      ...    60  miles 
Total :  Rome  to  Alexandria  by  Lamp- 
sacus   .      .    2  days  and  2730  or  2780  „ 
Dyrrachium  or  Aulona  to  Constan- 
tinople   760  „ 

Constantinople  by  Ancyra  to  An- 
tioch   750  „ 

Total:  Rome  to  Alexandria  by  An- 
cyra    ...      2  days  and  2660  ,, 
ix.  Duration  op  Journeys  on  the  Post-roa  d 
B£TW££N  Rome  and  the  East. — ^The  time  re- 
■  Ignatbu  and  Pol]/carp,  IL  p.  88(. 
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quired  to  travel  by  the  overland  route  requires  a 
much  more  complicated  investigation  than  is  tbe 
case  with  the  sea  routes ;  the  time  would  vary 
within  very  wide  limits,  according  to  the  taste 
and  character  and  equipment  and  physical  powers 
of  the  individual  traveller ;  as  a  rule,  the  gov- 
ernment couriers  went  most  rapidly  ;  ordinary 
travellers  in  carriages  came  next  to  them,  and 
sometimes  equalled  them ;  travellers  on  foot  were 
of  course  much  slower,  and  travelled  shorter  daily 
stages.  But  on  the  whole  we  shall  find  reason  to 
think  that  current  views,  which  are  all  founded 
on  Friedl&nder,  exaggerate  the  speed  of  travelling, 
and  neglect  the  practical  facts  which  restrict  the 
rate  over  a  long  journey;  the  eminent  authority 
just  named  takes  exceptional  cases  (which  are 
mentioned  because  they  were  exceptional,  whereas 
the  ordinary  cases  are  not  recorded,  just  because 
they  were  ordinary  and  familiar)  as  examples  of 
the  regular  practice. 

(a)  Travellers  on  foot  seem  to  have  accomplished 
aboat  16  or  20  Roman  miles  per  day.  This  estimate 
of  20,  as  stated  in  tbe  present  writer's  Church 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  65,  was  founded  on  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  the  country.  It  is 
confirmed  by  a  fragmentary  itinerary  of  a  journey 
through  the  Cilician  Gates,  dating  from  the  Ist 
cent.,  in  which  the  daily  stages  vary  from  18  to  22 
Roman  miles,*  and  by  the  principle  of  Roman  law 
(mentioned  by  Friedlftnder,  p.  25)  that  the  number 
of  days'  grace  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  parties  at 
a  distance  was  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  one  day 
for  each  20  miles.  The  estimate  may  seem  short, 
but  a  consideration  of  the  distances,  mutationes 
and  raansiones,  on  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim's  Itin- 
erary would  suggest  that  the  average  daily  stage 
was  even  shorter,  viz.  16  to  18  Roman  miles ;  t 
and  this  shorter  estimate  is  in  accordance  with  the 
following  unbiassed  testimony.  Sir  H.  Johnston, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1002,  pp.  728,  720, 
speaking  of  the  rate  of  travel  on  foot,  suited  for 
the  presumably  hardy  and  strong  African  work- 
men going  to  the  Transvaal  mines,  says :  '  It  should 
be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule  that  not  more  than 

16  miles  [t.e.  16  or  17  Roman  miles]  are  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  day.' 

It  may  therefore  be  confidently  assumed  that 
the  ordinary  rate  for  a  long  journey  on  foot  was 
about  17  Roman  miles  per  day.  At  this  rate  the 
distance  from  Antioch  to  Rome  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  party  in  which  Ignatius  travelled  in 
about  ninety-five  days  continuously :  eighty-six 
being  spent  in  walking,  seven  on  shipboard  between 
Smyrna  and  Neapolis,t  and  two  between  Dyrr- 
achium  and  Brundisium.  To  this  some  days 
must  be  added  for  detention  in  Smyrna  and  Troas, 
where  evidently  some  halt  was  made,  and  there 
may  possibly  have  been  some  other  such  stops  by 
the  way,  especially  in  Tarsus,  for  the  ofiBcer  in 
command  to  report  to  the  Roman  governor  of 
Cilicia, — say,  about  104  days  from  start  to  finish. 

Now  of  this  total  the  journey  to  Smyrna  would 
require  forty-four,  to  which  we  may  add  two  for 
delay  in  Tarsus  and  elsewhere,  and  four  for  the 
interval  spent  in  Smyrna  before  tbe  letter  to  the 
Romans  was  written  (evidently  on  the  eve  of 
departure);  and,  as  that  letter  was  written  on 
24  August,  the  party  must  have  started  from 
Antioch  about  6  July,  and  arrived  in  Rome  about 

17  October,  on  which  day  he  reached  Rome  accord- 

*  The  punge  la  dlwntaed  In  tbe  Appendix  to  •  paper  on 
'Tarsus,  Cilicia,  and  the  Cilician  Gates'^  in  tbe  Geographieal 
Journal,  1908. 

t  Doable  the  nnlt  of  distance,  8)  Roman  miles,  while  the 
traveller  In  carria^  or  waggon  went  three  nnlts.  as  is  shown 
below.  No  Itinerary  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  stages  or  units. 

t  Allowance  for  waiting  on  winds  must  bo  made  (see  Pliny, 
Xpitt.  15,  n,  who  travelled  at  nearly  tbe  same  season.  Aug.  or 
Sept.  aj>.  Ill);  otherwise  five  days  would  be  an  ample  allowance. 
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ing  to  the  oldest  authorities  (properly  interpreted)  : 
see  p.  385*.  By  this  rough  yet  not  inaccurate 
reckoning  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ignatius  is  likely  to  have  reached  Rome  about  the 
day  mentioned  in  the  oldest  tradition ;  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  this  day  was  correctly 
remembered  in  tradition,  with  the  probably  in- 
correct addition  that  he  was  put  to  death  on  the 
same  day  that  he  arrived. 

But  it  is  more  natural  and  probable  that  the 
execution  was  postponed  until  some  great  festi- 
val, when,  amid  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre, 
Ignatius  formed  one  of  the  crowd  of  criminals 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  who  were 
made  to  struggle  with,  or  die  unresistingly  before, 
the  starved  wild  beasts.  The  later  hagiography 
delighted  to  represent  the  Roman  government  as 
intent  on  and  wholly  absorbed  in  the  punishment 
of  the  martyr,  and  as  hurrying  him  to  death  the 
moment  he  reached  Rome ;  whereas,  in  reality,  no 
official  in  Rome  thought  or  cared  about  the  one 
individual  amidst  a  crowd  of  criminals  reserved  to 
make  the  next  Roman  holiday. 

The  journey  of  Ignatius  may  serve  as  a  fair 
example  of  numberless  similar  journeys  made  by 
martyrs  to  Rome  to  meet  the  same  kind  of  death 
for  the  amusement  of  a  populace,  which  was  in 
this  way  kept  in  good  humour  by  the  Imperial 
policy.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  exceptional  or 
unnsual  about  this  journey.  Ignatius  was  treated 
somewhat  harshly  by  the  soldiers  who  giutrded 
him  and  the  other  prisoners ;  but  naturally  tbe 
guards  were  severe  with  tbe  criminals,  whom  they 
were  bound  to  watch,  and  for  whose  safe  custody 
they  were  responsible  (Ac  27"). 

(6)  Traveflers  driving  along  the  road  may  prob- 
ably be  taken  as  going  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of 
4  Roman  miles  an  hour.  That  is  the  rate  which 
the  writer  calculated  for  the  journey  of  Aristides 
from  Smyrna  to  Pergamus,*  and  the  minute  details 
which  Aristides  gives  make  it  possible  to  attain 
approximate  certainty  as  to  tbe  rate.  Ordinary 
travellers  were  weighted  by  luggage,  and  would 
not  go  faster  than  tiie  heavy  waggon  on  which  it 
was  carried.  But  where  they  wished,  they  were 
able  to  travel  at  the  faster  rate  of  the  Imperial 
post :  see  below. 

The  regular  day's  journey  for  this  class  of 
travellers  was  perhaps  only  26  Roman  miles — half 
as  long  agun  as  the  foot  traveller's  ordinary 
journey  (faster  travellers  went  double  distance,  a 
few  quadruple :  see  below).  Twenty-five  miles 
was  the  average  distance  between  tbe  man- 
stones  on  the  roads;  and,  as  Friedl&nder  pomts 
out  (p.  10),  the  distance  between  Bethlehem  and 
Alexandria  (which  is  about  400  Roman  miles)  was 
reckoned  to  be  sixteen  days'  journey  (f»anston«s).t 
Between  each  two  mansiones  the  rule  seems  to 
have  been  that  there  should  be  two  mutationes, 
though  we  have  not  a  complete  list  for  any  road, 
for  even  the  Bordeaux  Itinerary  omits  some. 

The  roads,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been 
divided  into  stages  of  about  8}  Roman  miles  in 
length.  The  len^  of  the  stages  was,  undoubtedly, 
closely  related  to  the  average  daily  distances  in 
ordinary  travelling. 

(c)  The  rate  at  which  the  Imperial  couriers 
travelled  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  exact- 
ness. Chambalu  (de  magistratibiis  Flamorum,  p. 
8)  supposes  that  they  travelled  at  the  rate  of  160 
Roman  miles  per  day;  and  Friedlftuder  (p.  2.S) 
quotes  this  estimate  with  apparent  approval.  But 
such  a  rate  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  long 
interval  which  (as  we  have  seen)  elapsed  before 

•  Journal  <tf  HeUenic  StudiM.  1S81,  p.  49. 

t  Sulpidus  Severus,  Mat.  I.  4.  So  twentv-flve  mantUme* 
tW)m  Edessa  to  Jerusalem  (S.  Silnia  Aq.  /'trtgriit,  47)  ;  the 
distance  by  Anttooh  la  not  much  under  6se5  miles. 
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events  at  Rome  of  great  iuiportaiice  in  the  Imperial 
family  became  knowu  in  Kgypt.  If  the  couriers 
travelled  at  that  rate,  iuiporiant  events  in  Rome, 
like  the  proclamation  of  an  Emperor,  ought  to 
have  been  known  at  Alexandria  within  twenty 
days  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but  news  seems 
to  have  taken  three  or  four  times  as  long,  except 
when  it  could  be  carried  by  ship  direct  from  Italy. 
We  have  seen  in  |  iv.  a  clear  case :  the  accession 
of  Pertinax  on  1  January  had  just  become  known 
(probably  on  the  preceding  day)  to  the  prefect  of 
Egypt  in  Alexandria  on  tt  March  A.D.  193,  implying 
a  period  of  sixty-four  days  spent  on  the  journey. 

This  may  seem  to  imply  a  very  slow  rate  of 
travel  for  government  couriers ;  and  even  if  we 
suppose  that  the  prefect  in  early  March  A.D. 
193  was  absent  from  Alexandria,  and  had  to  be 
summoned,  the  delay  cannot  have  been  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  Had  the  governor  been  far 
from  Alexandria,  he  would  not  have  waited  till  he 
returned  there  before  Issuing  his  edict.  Neglect 
or  delay  in  celebrating  the  accession  would  have 
been  disloyal,  and,  in  the  Roman  sense,  impious. 
Moreover,  another  well-attested  interval  confirms 
this  case.  News  of  the  death  of  Gains  Cssar  at 
Limyra  on  the  coast  of  Lycia  on  21  February  A.D. 
4  reached  Pisa  on  2  April.*  If  we  allow  that  it 
reached  Rome  four  days  earlier,  this  would  give 
thirty-six  days  from  Umyra  to  Rome.  News 
of  this  tragic  event  of  Imperial  importance  would 
not  linger  on  the  way ;  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  would  be  concealed  on  arriving  in 
Rome.  Doubtless,  public  mourning  was  ordered 
instantly  by  Augustus. 

Moreover,  for  a  long  journey  such  a  rate  of 
travelling  was  sufficiently  fatiguing.  The  couriers, 
undoubtedly,  were  soldiers ;  t  only  to  them  could 
such  an  important  service  be  entrusted ;  and 
doubtless  picked  men  alone  were  employed.  The 
service  most  have  been  planned  with  a  view  to  be 
consistent  with  what  can  jndiciously  be  expected 
from  good  soldiers  as  a  permanent  duty.  It  would 
appear  that  a  courier  carried  through  to  its  des- 
tination the  despatches  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted, and  that  these  were  not  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  latter  method  would  have  given 
greater  possibility  of  speed,  but  the  former  was 
more  safe  and  useful.  Hence,  for  example,  Tacitus 
{Hi»t.  ii.  73)  mentions  that  the  couriers  («pec«- 
latom)  from  Syria  and  Palestine  gladdeued 
Vitellius  by  describing  how  the  Eastern  legions 
had  taken  the  oath  to  him.   See  Suet.  Arig.  42. 

Chambalu  and  FriedlSnder  have  been  mteled  by 
some  exceptional  cases  of  rapid  travelling.  A 
great  effort  can  be  made  for  a  few  days ;  but  the 
steady  all-the-year-round  rate  of  travelling  for  the 
couriers  must  be  estimated  on  a  very  different 
scale.  We  are  not  told  how  many  horses  were 
killed  in  those  exceptional  rides.  We  have  laid 
down  as  the  ruling  principle  of  the  government 
courier-service  that  regularity  and  certainty  were 
more  prized  than  mere  speed  ;  the  government 
desired  to  know  confidently  at  what  date  it  could 
be  reckoned  that  instructions  would  be  received 
and  put  in  effect.  The  headlong  speed  of  modem 
government  messages  had  no  analogy  in  ordinary 
Roman  practice,  though  exceptional  characters, 
like  Julius  Csesar  and  some  others,  knew  the 
value  of  speed  in  critical  circumstances,  and  risked 
everything  to  attain  it. 

The  postal  service  across  Asia  Minor  before  the 

•  OreOI,  Dtl.  Inter.  Latin.  No.  MS.  Pbnotimni!  took  8«  <l«y> 
(July  V-Aog.  U)  from  Khodea  to  Brundisium  (CIc.  ad  AU.  xt. 
S8 ;  ad  fam.  xtv.  M ;  pro  Llgar.  T). 

t  They  were  caUed  meeumlorn :  •  oeiialn  nnmber  were  at- 
teehed  to  each  legion.  Tbe  upeevlatoreii  ot  the  PrKtorian  guard 
were  doaely  attached  to  the  Einperor'a  peraon,  and  formed  a 
>ort  of  bodyguard,  ready  for  eonfldential  Mrrtee  at  any  time. 
They  were,  of  conrae,  selected  men. 


railways  were  opened  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  probable  rate  per  hour:  horses 
were  changed  frequently ;  no  halts  were  made 
except  at  government  offices  in  the  great  cities ; 
and  the  rate  of  riding  was  about  5  Roman  miles  per 
hour.*  Friedl&nder  (p.  22)  rightly  estimates  that 
the  Imperial  post  travelled  at  this  rate,  though  he 
considers  that  military  couriers  travelled  at  exactly 
double  the  rate — 10  miles  per  hour  (ioc.  cit.  p.  24).t 

Aristides,  on  the  journey  to  Rome  by  the 
Egnatian  Way  in  A.D.  144,  as  above  described, 
says  he  travelled  as  fast  as  the  Imperial  couriers  ; 
and  this  we  may  confidently  take  as  6  Roman 
miles  per  hour.  Similarly,  before  tbe  railways 
were  opened  in  Asia  Minor,  private  travellers 
often  rode  with  the  post  when  they  desired  to 
make  a  rapid  journey. 

The  rate  per  day  of  the  couriers  depends  on  the 
number  of  hours  they  rode.  As  to  this  no  certain 
estimate  is  possible ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
double  the  ordinary  traveller's  journey  was  the 
distance  required  daily  of  the  couriers.  A  faster 
rate  seems  inconsistent  with  the  length  of  time 
which  Imperial  news  took  to  reach  distant  places. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  60  Roman  miles  per 
day  was  the  post  rate  for  the  Imperial  couriers. 
At  this  rate  about  fifty-four  days  would  be  needed 
for  despatches  from  Rome  to  Alexandria,  forty-six 
to  Cseearea  (the  capital  of  Palestine),  thirty-nine  to 
Syrian  Antioch,  twenty-four  to  Byzantium,  and 
seven  to  Brundisium.  But,  further,  no  allowance 
need  be  made  for  halts  at  the  great  administrative 
centres — Caesarea,  Antioch,  Ancyra,  and  Nicomedia 
(or  the  Asian  capital  when  that  route  was  followed). 
Tho  Turkish  post  used  to  halt  to  allow  provincial 
governors  to  send  on  despatches  to  tbe  more  dis- 
tant provinces,  and  some  time  must  be  allowed 
for  preliminary  consideration  of  the  despatches 
which  the  conrier  had  brought ;  Imperial  couriers, 
however,  carried  their  despatches,  as  a  rale,  from 
Rome  to  their  destination,  waiting  for  nothhig  by 
the  way. 

But,  even  if  the  Imperial  couriers  may  sometimes 
have  made  such  halts  by  the  way,  it  is  entirely 
improbable  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  an 
Emperor  and  the  accession  of  his  successor  would 
be  allowed  to  linger  in  such  a  fashion.  Couriers 
would  in  such  a  case  surely  go  straight  on  to 
their  own  destination.  They  would  carry  official 
intimations  to  the  governor  of  each  province,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  circulate  the 
news  by  special  edict.  Doubtless,  a  special  courier 
started  from  Rome  for  each  different  province,  and 
the  Alexandrian  message  was  carried  direct  with- 
out any  serious  halt  by  the  way.  Hence  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  news  of  the  accession 
of  Pertinax,  which  took  sixty-three  or  sixty-four 
days  to  reach  Alexandria,  travelled  by  this  route, 
unless  we  allowed  for  a  long  detention  by  stress 
of  weather  at  Brandisium.  But  in  §  xii.  we  shall 
see  that  tbe  news  in  that  case  probably  travelled 
by  a  different  route. 

As  we  have  seen,  harried  travellers  went  as 
rapidly  as  the  government  couriers.  Aristides 
mentions  that  he  did  so  ;  and  Friedliinder  (p.  24) 
quotes  the  follovring  cases,  which  all  evidently 
imply  journeys  of  60  miles  per  day : — 


Tarraco  to  Bilbilis . 
Mutina  to  Rome 
Rome  to  PuteoU 


224  miles— fifth  day. 
310  „  — sixth  day. 
141   „  —third  day.t 


*  The  rate  for  ordinary  travellers  on  horseback  on  a  long 
Journey  la  8|  or  4  Roman  mllea  per  hour ;  but  one  finds  It  quite 
easy  to  keep  up  with  the  post  for  a  short  Ume,-a8  the  writer 
knows  from  experience. 

t  It  Is  not  clear  why  he  distinguishes  the  post  rate  from  that 
of  military  couriers.   The  post  was  carried  by  military  couriers. 

t  Martial  (x.  IM)  says  that  the  fifth  carriage  will  perhaos 
bring  his  correspondent  from  Tatraeo  to  BUbllls :  he  evidently 
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Still  more  rapid  journeys  are  mentioned.  Julius 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  travelled  for  eight  days  from 
the  Rhone  to  Rome  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  per 
day.  CourieiB  carrying  urgent  news  sometimes 
rode  for  several  days  in  succession  at  the  rate  of 
160  miles  per  day.  Friedlander  gives  100,  but  the 
facts  seem  to  point  rather  to  160,  or  six  maniioTies. 
Icelos  carried  the  news  of  Nero's  death  to  Galba 
in  seven  days  or  a  little  less  (Plut.  Ctalb.  7),  pre- 
sumably going  to  Tarraco  by  ship  in  four  days, 
and  thence  over  300  miles  by  land.  But  such 
journeys  were  only  performed  in  stress  and  need, 
and  afford  no  standard  for  ordinary  life.  - 

The  relation  of  all  these  varying  rates  to  the 
fundamental  25  miles  is  manifest. 

We  have  made  a  much  more  modest  estimate  of 
Roman  rates  of  travel  than  Friedl&nder.  He  esti- 
mates the  foot-traveller's  daily  journey  at  26  or 
27  Roman  miles,  that  of  the  ordinary  traveller  by 
carriage  at  40  to  50  miles,  and  that  of  the  courier 
anywhere  from  1:W  to  IBO  miles.  We  regard  all 
these  rates  as  exceptional,  and  as  true  even  then 
only  for  short  distances. 

The  rates  which  we  have  found  reason  to  ac- 
cept as  customary  may  seem  slow,  but  they  are 
probably  quite  as  great  as  is  consistent  with  the 
climate  and  the  character  of  the  people.  Travel 
was  performed  chiefly  in  the  summer  season,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  day's  journey  began 
early  in  the  morning,  and  that  a  stop  was  made 
by  noon,  after  six  hours  (25  miles);  while,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  travellers  who  were  not  in  a  hurry, 
it  is  probable  that  no  second  journey  was  begun 
after  the  heat  of  the  day  was  passed.*  Couriers 
and  rapid  travellers  did  one  stage  before  noon  and 
a  second  in  the  evening,  each  of  five  hours,  25 
miles.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  art.  Ttrannus 
in  vol.  iv.  p.  822'',  ordinary  people  regarded  the 
day's  work  in  summer  as  finished  by  the  fifth  hour, 
one  hour  before  noon,  though  active,  energetic 
persons  still  kept  up  the  older  Roman  strenuous 
custom  of  a  distinctly  longer  day. 

Practical  experience  will  show  that  walking  16 
miles  or  driving  25  miles  day  after  day  without 
intermission,  in  the  hot  season,  is  quite  su£Bcient 
for  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  man,  and  that 
only  men  of  more  than  average  strength  and  en- 
durance can  stand  a  long  course  of  riding  60  miles 
per  day.  We  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  experi- 
ence as  to  the  rate  of  walking  journeys ;  and  as 
to  carriage  travelling,  the  following  may  be  quoted 
from  a  Times  telegram  from  the  Transvaal  about 
a  journey  performed  in  a  carriage,  with  all  the 
careful  equipment  that  can  now  be  commanded,  in 
January  1903  :  *  Mr.  Chamberlain's  journey  to-day 
amply  testified  to  his  physical  strength  and  powers 
of  endurance.  The  thirty  miles  constitute  a  for- 
midable trek  .  .  .  and  the  sun  proved  very  trying.' 
Un  the  other  hand,  in  the  wet  season  or  the  winter 
a  long  course  of  travelling  is  even  more  fatiguing, 
from  other  reasons.  During  that  period  very  few 
travellers  except  government  couriers  and  cturiers 
of  goods  would  be  on  the  road. 

The  question  might  be  raised  whether  during 
the  most  temperate  months  of  the  year  a  quicker 
rate  of  travelling  was  required  of  the  post  couriers. 
The  evidence  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit  a 
certain  reply  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  rate 
was  uniform  for  the  whole  year.  Every  season 
offers,  or  may  offer,  its  own  special  hindrances  to 
rapid  travel ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  either  to 

thinka  of  are  days  as  the  post.dlstance.  The  distance  Is  214 
miles  In  the  Antonine  lUnetwjr;  but  FriedlSnder  (rives  224. 
Krom  Mutlna  to  Kome  he  ^yes  817  :  the  Antonine  has  SI8.  but 
even  this  seems  too  great  (t'lc,  ad  Fam.  xl.  6.  1 ;  Philost, 
Ai^n.  Tyan.  vtl.  41). 

•  Even  In  the  Republican  period  It  was  not  thoni;ht  Idle  to  be 
ready  for  the  principal  meal  (alXer  work  and  exercise  and  bath 
were  all  finished)  rail  four  hours  before  sunset. 


have  one  uniform  rate,  or  to  estimate  the  proper 
rate  for  each  journey  separately  according  to  the 
weather  and  circumstances,  which  would  be  absurd. 
X.   THK  CENTKAL  RorTE  BETWEEN  ROME  AN1> 

THE  East. — The  routes  which  we  have  described 
were  those  by  which  goods  were  sent,  and  which 
were,  as  a  rule,  employed  by  travellers  contem- 
plating a  steady,  continuous  journey,  without 
halts.  Travellers  along  the  land  route  were  in- 
deed able  to  stop  when  they  pleased,  or  when  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  under- 
took the  journey  for  the  sake  of  reaching  Italy, 
and  not  with  any  thought  of  staying  in  the  little 
civilized  and  rather  inhospitable  regions  through 
which  the  Egnatian  Way  led.  Thessalonica, 
Philippi,  and  a  few  other  towns  on  that  part  of 
the  road  were  doubtless  much  like  the  ordinary 
second  or  third  rate  cities  of  the  Grecized  countries 
east  of  the  .£gean  Sea ;  but  west  of  Thessalonica 
the  traveller  passed  into  half-barbarous  lands, 
where  there  was  no  temptation  to  stop,  though 
occasionally  (as  was  the  case  with  Aristides  through 
sickness,  see  p.  384)  a  halt  was  unavoidable.  On 
the  sea  route  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  rarely 
any  opportunity  of  stopping  (except  in  Crete  during 
a  whiter  detention). 

But  the  route  most  favoured  by  those  travellers 
who  intended  to  make  halts  by  the  way,  whether 
for  business  or  for  pleasure,  passed  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  and  through  Ephesus,  the  two 
great  business  and  commercial  centres  of  the 
JRgtaa  world.  This  was  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  and  most  typical  road  to  the  East,  most 
patronized  by  tourists  and  travellers,  and  by  far 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity ;  for  along  that  road,  incomparably  more 
than  by  any  other,  travelled  and  intermingled  the 
thoughts,  the  inventions,  the  intercommunication, 
of  the  bu.siest  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Thus, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  sea  routes  carried  Christi- 
anity direct  to  Rome,  and  did  not  affect  the  lands 
and  cities  by  the  way  except  Crete.  The  over- 
land route,  also,  was  not  very  important  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  Philippi  and  Thessa- 
lonica, two  early  centres  of  the  new  religion,  were 
Christianized  almost,  as  it  might  seem,  accident- 
ally, and  hitrdly  anything  is  known  with  regard  to 
any  important  development  along  the  road,  nor 
did  those  two  cities  play  any  leading  part  in  early 
Christian  history.  But  Ephesus  and  Corinth  are 
critical  points  in  that  history,  and  continued  to  be 
centres  of  activity  and  development  for  many 
centuries. 

The  great  stages  on  this  road  were  Csesarea, 
Syrian  Antioch,  Tarsus,  Cybistra,*  Derbe,  Iconium, 
I'isidian  Antioch,  Apamea,  Laodicea,  Ephesus,  and 
Corinth  or  Athens.  Each  of  these  was  a  knot 
where  the  roads  of  a  whole  district  met,  and  where 
its  trade  and  intercommunication  and  education 
found  a  centre. 

Thus  this  great  artery  was  the  channel  in  which 
the  life-blood  of  the  Empire  mainly  flowed.  It 
was  not  the  route  along  which  goods  mostly 
moved,  but  it  was  the  route  of  those  who  directed 
trade,  as  well  as  of  thoughts  and  inventions. 
Along  this  road  it  was  St.  Paul's  early  idea  to 
move  towards  Rome.  In  his  second  journey, 
Ephesus  attracted  him  as  the  city  'in  which  the 
East  looked  out  on  the  West,'  i.e.  on  Rome  ;  t  but 
he  was  diverted  by  Divine  impulse  to  Philippi. 
Again,  the  last  missionary  idea  which  he  had  in 
mind  before  his  final  imprisonment  and  condemna- 
tion was  to  winter  in  Nicopolis  (Tit  3"^^),  a  point  on 

♦  There  was  a  more  direct  road  from  f'ybistra  by  Hyde, 
Savatra,  Laodicea  Kaukokaumene,  Philomcliiim,  and  ^lulla.  to 
Apamea  (p.  890)  ;  but  It  did  not  lead  through  the  great  cities, 
and  the  lint  of  names  shows  that  It  did  not  play  such  an  Im 
liortant  part  In  early  Christian  life  as  the  lun^rer  road, 

t  See  Hort,  Leaturtt  on  ^httiant,  p,  81ii. 
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the  coaBting  voyage  between  Corinth  and  Brun- 
disiuin. 

The  route  involved  a  good  deal  of  variety,  change 
of  transport  and  method  in  travelling.  It  vras 
partly  a  sea  route,  pardy  a  land  road.  From 
Syria  to  Ephesus  it  was  visually  a  land  road 
(though  it  was  free  to  the  traveller  to  vary  it  by 
using  the  sea  for  this  part  of  the  journey).  Be- 
tween Ephesus  and  Corinth  the  communication 
was  by  sea ;  and  again  between  Corinth  and  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Though  a  land  road  was  possible 
for  a  great  part  of  the  way  in  this  latter  stretch, 
it  was  rarely  or  never  employed  except  for  purely 
local  communication,  since  it  traversed  barren, 
mountainous,  and  sparsely  populated,  almost  bar- 
barous lands,  and  there  were  on  it  no  great  cities 
or  centres  of  thought  and  trade.  But  the  sea  way 
touched  several  important  centres  before  it  reached 
Italy. 

Either  of  two  sea  ways  to  Italy  was  open 
from  Corinth.  I'robably  the  more  common  was 
along  the  coast  of  Acamania  and  Epirus,  by 
Nicopolis,  to  Brundisium,  as  described  in  part  in 
,the  Ittnerarium  Maritimum,  p.  488,  and  thence 
by  the  Appian  Way,  the  *  Queen  of  Roads,' 
through  Tarentum,  Vennsia,  Beneventam,  and 
Capua  to  Rome. 

But  Ostia  or  Puteoli  was  sometimes  substituted 
for  Brundisium  as  the  Italian  harbour  in  this 
route,  .^lius  Aristides  travelled  by  this  way  from 
Rome  to  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber AD.  145.  Friedl&nder  (p.  28  f.)  thinks  he 
reached  Miletus  in  fourteen  days  from  Rome ;  but 
this  is  certainly  erroneous,  and  the  interpretation  of 
Aristides's  words  must  be  incorrect.  Masson  reckons 
the  fourteen  days  from  Corinth  to  Miletus,  which 
is  much  more  probable.  This  would  be  a  very 
slow  and  tedious  passage,  but  not  improbable,  if 
winds  were  unfavourable.  Friedlander  supposes 
that  Aristides  sailed  in  thirty-six  hours  from 
Sicily  to  Cepballenia,  which  is  incredible ;  *  the 
steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  would  take 
nearly  that  time  for  the  crossing.  The  distin- 
gttislwd  German  scholar  has  made  the  mistake 
of  igboring  the  halt  which  (as  we  have  already 
pointed  out)  probably  took  place  at  Corinth,  and 
perhMpe  at  islands  in  the  JEgean  Sea  as  well  as  at 
Miletus.  Finally,  Aristides  says  that  he  did  not 
reach  Smyrna  until  winter  had  begun,  which 
implies  a  journey  of  nearly  two  months,  if  not 
more ;  for  he  seems  to  mean  that  the  bad  weather 
of  winter  had  begun,  and  it  is  rare  for  such  weather 
to  begin  before  the  middle  of  December  or  even 
later. 

In  truth,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  reckoning  the 
average  time  required  on  this  journey.  It  was  not 
made  continuously.  Its  importance  and  character 
arise  from  the  fact  that  travellers  frequented  it 
with  the  intention  of  staying  at  various  points  on 
its  course,  seeing  and  talking  and  learning  and 
teaching  and  transacting  private  or  public  business. 

These  statements  should  not  be  taken  as  involv- 
ing an  assertion  that  no  one  ever  travelled  without 
hsilts  by  this  route  :  there  are  no  universal  rules 
in  human  conduct.  But  continuous  unhalting 
travel  was  not  the  intention  of  this  route;  and 
even  when  halts  are  not  actually  mentioned,  it 
cannot  be  assumed  in  any  case  without  careful 
consideration  that  no  halts  were  made.  The  two 
graat  breaks  and  changes,  at  Corinth  and  at 
Ephesus,  required  new  arrangements  at  those 
places,  thus  caused  at  least  some  short  delay,  and 
easily  led  to  considerable  halts.   The  traveller  from 

•  Aristides,  Or.  U,  p.  805  (imI.  DIndorf,  vol.  1.  p.  481).  East- 
ward'boand  ships  muAe  for  Cyllene  (n  Ells,  six  days  from  Sicily 
(Philost.  Apoa.  Tuan.  Till.  IS.  1 ;  Paus.  t1.  26.  8).  Frledlinder 
quotes  ApoUonlns^s  voyage  (tU.  10.  1),  five  days,  Corinth  to 
PateoU ;  but  common  men  needed  longer  time. 


Rome  landed  at  Lechteum,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  had  to  find  a  new  vessel  at  Cenchreae 
for  his  eastern  passage.  He  naturally  waited  for 
some  time  at  so  famous  a  city  as  Corinth  while 
making  the  new  arrangements.  The  diolkos,  or 
portage  of  vessels  across  the  Isthmus,  could  be 
used  only  for  very  small  vessels,  and  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  a  factor  in  the  ordinary  travelling 
system. 

This  tendency,  at  a  break  between  voyages,  as 
at  Corinth,  or  at  a  change  from  land  to  sea  travel 
or  vice  versA,  to  make  a  halt  which  might  last  for 
days,  is  illustrated  in  St.  Paul's  journey  from 
Pbilippi  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  20.  21).  Philippi  was 
so  near  Neapolis  that  no  detention  at  the  harbour 
need  be  expected.  But  at  Troas  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  change  of  ship  with  detention  of  seven 
days ;  and  at  Csesarea  the  change  to  land  travelling 
was  accompanied  by  a  detention  of  some  days  and 
the  preparation  for  a  journey  by  road  (see  below, 
p.  398>>).  On  the  other  hand,  the  transhipments 
at  Fatara  and  at  Myra  (Ac  21*  27^)  seem  to  have 
entailed  no  delay,  as  in  each  case  the  change  of 
ship  appears  to  have  l>een  unpremeditated,  and  due 
to  the  opportunity  that  presented  Itself  of  a  larger 
and  more  convenient  sea-going  ship.  The  change 
at  Troas  from  land  to  seafaring  made  it  a  good 
centre  and  starting-point  for  mis^on-work,  '  a  door 
opened '  (2  Co 

This  discontinuous  character  of  travel  on  the 
Central  Route  to  the  East  shows  very  clearly — 
what  has  been  already  stated,  p.  382,  on  other 
grounds — ^that  there  was  no  serious  need  for  a 
ship  canal  at  Corinth  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  little  prospect  of  such  a  canal  being  any 
more  renmnerative  than  the  modern  canal  is.  It 
would  have  been  disadvantageous  to  Corinth  under 
the  conditions  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  there 
should  be  continuous  unbroken  navigation  past 
its  gates.  The  scheme  of  Nero  and  of  Herodes 
Atticus  was  an  archaistic  fancy,  and  not  a  sound 
practical  scheme  resting  on  a  solid  commercial 
basis. 

Again,  owing  to  the  character  of  this  route,  the 
cities  on  it  grew  steadily  in  importance.  Travel- 
lers did  not  pass  through  them  as  mere  hostelries 
and  stations  for  a  night:  they  were  visitors  who 
stayed  for  a  time,  taught  and  learned,  transacted 
business  or  performed  political  and  social  duties. 
Corinth,  in  particular,  is  mentioned  as  profiting 
by  these  opportunities.  It  was  the  half-way  house 
between  Italy  and  Asia.  Hence  Gains  of  Corinth 
was  '  the  host  of  the  whole  Church '  (Ro  162>),  and 
Corinthian  hospitality  is  mentioned  several  times 
by  Clement  of  Rome  in  his  letter.* 

We  have  described  this  route  only  as  an  Im- 
perial highway,  neglecting  its  local  character  and 
noticing  only  the  great  stages.  It  will  be  described 
more  fully  among  the  inter-provincial  routes  in 
tlie  following  section. 

xi.  INTER-PEOVINOIAL  ROUTES  IN  THE  EAST. — 
These  were,  as  has  been  said  in  §  i.,  only  of  sub- 
ordinate consequence  in  the  Imperial  time.  But, 
of  all  inter-provincial  routes  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
those  in  the  East  were  the  most  frequented  and 
important.  The  older  Greek  trade  between  the 
Levant  and  .£gean  harbours  had  not  been  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  and  many  hundreds,  doubtless, 
of  small  vessels  were  constantly  plying  along  all 
those  coasts  from  Egypt  or  even  Cyrene  round  to 
Coiintb.  Travellers  were  always  able  to  find 
readily  a  ship  to  carry  them  in  either  direction 
along  the  coast.  They  might  not  always  find  one 
to  do  exactly  what  they  desired :  the  first  ship 

•  Under  Corihth,  vol.  I.  p.  ISOt,  the  Corinthiaoa  of  Dion 
Chrysostom,  Or.  87,  is  erroneously  referred  to;  the  passage 
Intended  Is  In  his  Itlhmiaea,  Or.  8,  pp.  I88-189,  which  speaks 
of  the  Qreek  period,  but  Is  true  also  of  the  Roman. 
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mii^ht  not  be  going  as  far  as  the  harbour  which 
tliey  aimed  at,  and  they  might  have  to  tranship 
(Ac  21^)  :  their  ship  miglit  omit  to  visit  a  harbour 
where  they  would  have  liked  to  stop,  or  it  might 
stay  several  days  in  a  harbour  where  they  had  no 
wish  to  remain  (Ac  W*).*  They  would  have  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  course  of  the  ship, 
nnii  remain  close  to  it  even  when  it  was  lying  at 
anchor,  except  when  it  went  into  harbour  to  load 
or  unload,  or  when  it  was  laid  up  for  the  winter 
(§  vi.)- 

There  were  also  ships  plying  between  the  Enxine 
harbours  and  those  of  the  .^igean  and  the  Levant. 
Diodorus  gives  the  time  for  vessels  between  the 
Sea  of  Azoff  and  Alexandria  (see  §  iv.)  :  such  a 
vessel  would  run  down  to  Amastris  or  Sinope,  then 
coast  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  run  direct  to  Alex- 
andria, if  Egypt  were  its  destination ;  or  to  Myra, 
and  thence  west  of  Akamas  to  the  Syrian  coast, 
if  such  were  its  aim.t 

The  land  roads  connecting  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  were  fairly  developed,  because  in  many 
cases  the  same  roads  that  led  to  Rome  also  con- 
nected the  different  provinces  with  one  another : 
Asia  Minor  is  a  bridge  stretching  from  east  to 
west,  from  Asia  to  Europe  ;  and  the  roads  that 
pamed  across  it  westward,  besides  leading  to 
Rome,  traversed  several  provinces  and  connected 
their  most  important  cities. 

1.  The  great  Trade  Route  by  which  the  products 
of  Cappadocia  were  carried  to  Ephesus  was  also 
the  direct  path  from  Cappadocia  to  Rome,  and 
those  products  were  carried  to  Ephesus  as  the  har- 
bour for  the  trade  with  the  West :  the  Trade 
Route  had  been  developed  under  the  Greek  kings, 
and  became  even  more  important  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  Cappa- 
docian  trade  with  Rome  passed  through  Ephesus. 
AH  heavy  merchandise  would  inevitably  follow 
the  natural  law  of  seeking  the  nearest  harbour, 
viz.  Tarsus  for  southern  Cappadocia  and  Amisus 
for  norUiem  Cappadocia.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  single  Cappadocian  product  which  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  carried  to  Ephesus  by  land — red  earth 
used  for  colouring— would  be  in  small  bulk  and  of 
light  weight  (Strabo,  p.  623).  The  Trade  Route, 
which  went  ^m  Ephesus  by  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
Julia,  Laodicea  Katakekaumene  to  Csesarea,  is 
fully  described  in  the  HiUorical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor,  chs.  iii.  iv. 

In  the  east  of  Ci^padocia  the  old  Trade  Route 
was  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  or  perhaps  already 
under  Vespasian,  merged  in  the  military  road 
system  for  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates  frontier.  | 

2.  The  Syrian  Route  coincided  with  the  Trade 
Route  from  Ephesus  through  Tralles,  Laodicea, 
Colossa,  Apamea,  etc.,  as  far  as  Laodicea  Kata- 
kekaumene. From  that  city  the  most  direct  path 
kept  away  along  the  north  edge  of  the  low  range  of 
hills  called  now  Boz-Dagh,  by  Savatra  to  Hiera 
Hyde  and  Kybistra.  But  general  intercourse 
avoided  this  path  and  turned  south  to  Iconium, 
Derbe,  Laranda,  and  Kybistra. 

We  may  call  this  route  the  Syrian,  as  the  Gates 
through  which  it  issued  from  Laodicea  on  the 
Lycus  were  called  the  Syrian  Gates.  §  It  was 
identical  with  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Central 
Route  of  the  Empire,  §  x.,  and  coincided  in  part 
with  the  Overland  Route,  §  viii. 

An  alternative  for  part  of  the  way  kept  east- 
ward from  Apamea  through  ApoUonia  and  Pisidian 
Antioch,  Neapolis,  and  Pappa  to  Iconium,  where 

*  Til*  r<«w  taken  by  manr  Mholan.  that  St.  Paal  and  th« 

dolof^tffl  chartered  a  vessel  /or  their  own  voyage.  Is  probably 
liieorrect.   »ee  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  20S. 
t  Dtndonis,  III.  84. 

t  On  Iheseeasternroads,  see  Anderson  In  Journal  qf  ffeUenSc 
Studiee.  1S97,  p.  ii  ff. 
S  Ciliee  and  £Wt.  nf  Phrygia,  L  p.  85. 


it  rejoined  the  other.  This  is  tlie  line  that  plays 
most  part  in  the  NT.  More  important  cities  lay 
along  it ;  in  practice  it  seems  to  have  I>een  the 
most  important  way. 

A  modification  of  this  alternative  route,  made 
under  the  Emperor  Augustus,  was  of  some  im- 
portance for  a  time.  That  Emperor  founded  a 
series  of  six  military  colonke,  with  Pisidian  Antioch 
as  the  centre,  to  control  the  barely  conquered 
tribes  of  the  northern  'I'anrus  (i.e.  Isauria  and 
Pisidia).  These  six  colonioe  were  connected  by  a 
series  of  military  roads,  each  of  which  was  called 
Via  Sebatte,  the  Augustan  Way.*  The  road  com- 
ing from  Apamea  coincided  between  ApoUonia  and 
Antioch  with  the  Augustan  Way  coming  from  the 
western  eolonice;  antl  again  south  of  AnUoch  it 
coincided  for  a  long  distance  with  the  Augustan 
Way  that  leads  to  Lystra. 

This  Augustan  Way  is  mentioned  in  the  AcU 
of  Paul  and  Thekla  as  r^v  ^wrtXuc^v  iSir  r^v  €lt 
AAffTpaf  ^powar:  starting  from  Antioch  it  coin- 
cided with  the  other  road  to  a  point  about  24 
miles  from  Iconium  (west  of  the  village  Kizil- 
Euren),  where  it  probably  turned  south  to  Lystra 
in  the  story  of  Thekla,  Oneeiphorus  went  out  to 
this  point  on  the  Basilike  or  Augustan  Way  and 
waited  till  Paul  should  pass.!  This  line  had  more 
importance  in  a  military  and  official  point  of  view 
than  in  practical  life. 

Another  alternative  to  part  of  the  Syrian  Route 
ran  between  Ephesus  and  Pisidian  Antioch;  it 
traversed  the  higher  Phrygian  lands,}  and  was 
useful  only  for  travellers  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
It  kept  nearly  in  an  easterly  line  from  the  one  city 
to  the  other,  ascending  the  Cayster  valley,  cross- 
ing the  high  and  hilly  region  where  the  Coganus 
rises,  and  through  which  the  Msander  breaks  in  a 
deep  cafion,  going  through  Seiblia  and  Metropolis, 
and  again  crossing  a  ridge  of  mountains  to  reach 
Antioch.    It  is  mentioned  Ac  19K 

3.  An  important  route  led  from  the  harbours  of 
the  Propontis  and  Bosporus,  and  from  Nicomedia 
and  Micsea,  almost  due  east  through  Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  keeping  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Black  Sea  coast.  It  traversed  the  long  valley 
of  the  Amnias  in  Paphlagonia — a  'ntlley  which  is 
divided  Iioth  from  the  sea  and  from  the  Central 
Plateau  by  two  parallel  mountain  ridges.  Many 
of  the  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  Pontic  and 
Bithyniau  kings  were  fought  along  this  valley. 
The  road  must  have  played  a  considerable  part  in 
the  development  of  society  and  religion  in  those 
northern  provinces  under  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but 
hardly  anything  is  known  on  the  subject  owing  to 
the  almost  entire  loss  of  evidence. 

4.  Another  very  important  road  from  the  Propon- 
tis and  Bosporus  harbours  and  from  Micomedia, 
ran  south  through  Nicsea  to  Dorylaion.  There  was 
a  road-knot  at  Dorylaion  :  here  met  many  ways : 
from  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  on  the  south-west : 
from  Synnada  and  the  south:  from  Iconium  and 
Lycaonia:  from  the  Cilician  Gates  and  Cilicia: 
from  Ancyra  and  the  East.  The  last  mentioned 
way  was  afterwards  the  gteat  Byzantine  military 
road,  which  is  very  fully  described  in  the  Si»- 
torical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  ch.  G.  The 
other  roads  that  radiated  from  Dorylaion  also 
l>ecame  far  more  Important  in  later  times,  when 

*  In  St.  Paul  the  Trareller,  p.  64,  the  name  Is  given  not  quite 
correctly  as  the '  Uoyal  Way ' :  the  Greek  term  was  /9avUi«i|  o<«, 
which  ml(;ht  be  rendered  rightly  so  In  Kngilsh :  but  the  Latin 
name,  recently  discovered  on  three  milestones,  proves  that 
^oo-tXtxii  here  Is  to  be  understood  as  '  belonf^nf?  to  the  Em[>er(ir,* 
who  was  called  BotnAcvc  In  purer  Greek,  Zc^atrr^  In  technical 
and  common  Greek, 

t  The  line  of  the  nasllike,  as  given  In  the  map  attached  to 
Si.  Paul  the  TrarelUr,  requires  to  he  corrected  near  Lystra  by 
recent  discoveries ;  the  difTerence  does  not  affect  the  aigtmient 
or  anv  other  opinions  In  the  book. 

X  i'.e.  Uigh  or  Central  Phrygia,  see  vol.  ill.  pp.  SeS*, 
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Nicomedia  fliBt,  and  Constantinople  afterwards, 
were  successively  capitals  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  when  the  roads  that  connected  the  various 
districts  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  capitals  acquired 
immensely  greater  consequence.  But  of  them  all 
only  tlie  road  from  Smyrna  to  Dorylaion  was  of 
considerable  importance  in  Roman  times,  as  it 
connected  Bitliynia  with  the  two  leading  cities 
of  Asia— Smyrna  and  Ephesus.  It  passed  through 
Philadelphia,  and  coincided  for  a  long  distance 
with  the  road  Philadelphia-^ulia  (see  above,  §  viii. ). 

The  road  from  the  south  to  Dorylaion  was  evi- 
dently the  one  along  which  St.  Paul  travelled 
when  he  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  in  Asia 
( Ac  1 6>) .  He  turned  away  north  towards  Bithynia, 
intending  to  preach  in  the  great  Greek  cities  of  that 
provitice,  Nic»a  and  Nicomedia.  But  when  be 
came  nearer  the  frontier,  probably  at  Dotylaion, 
he  was  forbidden  to  enter  that  province ;  and  he 
then  turned  towards  the  west,  keeping  near  the 
frontier,  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  enter  at  another  point.  He  was, 
however,  impelled  onwards  towards  the  sea,  until 
at  last  be  came  out  on  the  .£gean  coast  at  Troas. 
A  possible  memory  of  this  journey  is  preserved  in 
local  tradition  near  the  spot  where  he  must  have 
crossed  the  river.* 

6.  A  road  of  considerable  importance  in  Roman 
times  connected  Perga,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia, 
with  Ephesus  and  the  Asian  cities.  It  crosses  the 
Taurus  at  a  low  elevation,  and  comes  down  on  the 
Lycus  valley  :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  path, 
which  is  marked  out  by  nature.  According  to 
some  recent  theories,  St.  Paul  was  thinking  of 
making  his  way  to  Ephesus  already  on  bis  first 
journey  from  Perga  (Ac  13")  ;  but  if  Ephesus  had 
been  his  aim,  he  would  have  taken  the  easy, 
natural,  and  frequented  road  which  trade  and 
intercourse  ordinarily  followed.  Instead  of  doing 
so.  he  crossed  Taurus  by  a  very  difficult  path, 
which  can  never  at  any  time  have  been  of  any 
importance,  and  which  had  no  object  except  to 
permit  occasional  communication  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  Peiga  and  of  Pisidian  Antiocb:  it  seems 
beyond  doubt  that  a  person  who  went  by  this  way 
as  far  as  Antiocb  had  as  bis  aim  simply  to  reach 
that  city. 

xii.  Other  Routes. — Of  the  many  other  im- 
portant roads  of  the  Empire,  few  played  any  part 
in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned. 

1.  The  road  round  the  north  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  Rome  by  the  Flaminlan  Way,  about  210 
miles,  to  Ariminum,  and  thence  through  Ravenna, 
Altinum  (by  ship),  and  Aquilela,  led  to  Moesia, 
Dacia,  and  the  regions  of  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Danube  generally,  and  on  to  Thrace  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

This  road  was  of  growing  importance  in  later 
times,  as  the  countries  through  which  it  passed 
increased  in  civilization.  It  was  of  little  import- 
ance in  NT  times,  and  was  valueless  as  a  through 
route  for  communication  with  the  East  because  it 
traversed  the  still  purely  barbarian  country  of 
Thrace,  which  was  formed  into  a  procuratorial 
province  t  by  Claudius  in  B.C.  46.  Only  under 
Trajan  was  Thrace  constituted  as  a  fully  organized 
province  of  the  Empire.  From  that  time  onwards 
the  route  which  we  are  describing  possessed  some 
considerable  importance,  not  merely  as  a  connexion 
with  many  great  and  improving  provinces,  but 
also  as  an  alternative,  purely  overland  road,  ulti- 
mately the  Imperial  post-road,  to  the  East. 

This  route  crossed  the  delta  of  the  Padus  by 
ship  from  Ravenna  to  Altinura;  but  the  purely 
land  road  went  round  by  Bononia  (Bologna)  along 
the  .Xmilian  Way,  then  north  to  Verona,  and 

*  See  Mtbia,  vol.  111.  t  See  above,  p.  884*. 


east  to  Aquileia.  By  the  latter  way  the  distances 
were  (according  to  the  Itineraries) — 

Rome  to  Verona  370,  and  to  Aquileia  520  miles 
Thence  to  Sirmium  (Lower  Pannonia)  400  ,, 
„      „  Sardica  (Thrace)    .      .    311  „ 
„       „  Constantmople       .      .    849  „ 
Total :  Rome  to  Constantinople       .  1580  „ 
Rome  to  Alexandria      .      .      .  3130  „ 
Courier's    time,  Rome  to  Alex- 
andria   63  days 

Rome  to  Cssarea  in  Palestine  .  2680  miles 
Courier's  time,  Rome  to  Caesarea  .  64  days 
But  if  we  suppose  that  a  courier  went  direct 
from  Ariminum  by  Ravenna,  thence  by  ship  to 
Altinum,  and  thence  riding  to  Aquileia,*  and  that 
be  took  even  one  or  two  days  on  ship  and  other 
two  days  for  the  land  journey  to  Aquileia,  95 
miles,  be  would  save  two  or  three  days. 

These  results  seem  to  show  clearly  that  this  was 
the  road  by  which  the  news  of  the  accession  of 
Pertinax  travelled  from  Rome  to  Alexandria: 
the  messenger,  starting  on  1  Jan.  A.n.  193,  arrived 
only  about  the  sixty-third  or  sixty-fourth  day  in 
Alexandria.  If  so,  it  would  follow  that  this  route 
was  established  as  the  regular  official  path  to  the 
East  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  after  the 
time  of  Trajan. 

The  reason  for  the  change  of  route  was  doubtless 
twofold.  The  northerly  route  was  far  the  most 
important :  it  passed  through  many  great  military 
centres  and  the  capitals  of  several  provinces,  while 
it  communicated  with  the  capitals  of  several 
others  which  lay  off  the  line  of  the  road.  More- 
over, the  long  and  sometimes  stormy  crossing  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea  was  avoided  by  the  northern 
route,  which  necessitated  no  voyage  except  the 
short  and  always  easy  passage  of  the  Bosporus. 
Thus  we  can  imagine  that  the  northern  road  de- 
veloped more  and  more  at  the  exx>ense  of  the  road 
through  Bmndisiimi.  It  may  bis  asked  whether 
the  latter  road  would  not  be  kept  in  use  dur- 
ing the  more  temperate  seasons  of  the  year,  even 
if  the  sea-crossing  was  avoided  in  the  most  stormy 
months.  That  may  have  been  so:  for  the  acces- 
sion of  Pertinax,  the  most  conclusive  case  known 
to  us,  falls  in  January,  the  stormiest  month  of  the 
year.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  when 
the  northern  route  was  established  it  superseded 
the  other :  it  was  for  many  reasons  convenient  to 
have  permanent  and  unvarying  conditions  of 
travel :  moreover,  at  least  during  the  decay  that 
characterized  the  administration  of  the  8rd  cent., 
it  is  unlikely  that  more  than  one  route  was  main- 
tained permanently  with  a  full  working  postal 
establishment 

2.  The  country  of  the  Upper  Danube,  Rhaetia, 
etc.,  was  approached  by  the  Augustan  Way  over 
the  Brenner  Pass  (via  Claudia  Augusta). 

3.  Gaul  and  its  adjuncts  and  tyrants,  the  two 
provinces  of  the  Rhine  frontier,  Lower  and  Upper 
Germany,  were  approached  by  several  roads: 
(o)  The  Flaminian  Way  to  Ariminum,  and  the 
^milian  Way  to  Placentia,  continued  to  Milan 
and  the  Alps,  and  across  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mont 
Genevre)  to  Aries  (Arelate),  or  the  Graian  Alps 
(Little  St.  Bernard)  to  Vienna,  Lugdunum,  and 
Augusta  Remorum  (Rheims).  The  distance  from 
Rome  to  the  Rhone  was  not  much  short  of  800 
Roman  miles,  and  was  said  to  have  been  traversed 
by  Julius  Ctesar  in  eight  days.  The  distance  to 
Rheims  is  given  as  1170  miles  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  by  a  very  circuitous  route. 

(6)  The  Aurelian  Way  led  along  the  coast  of 
Italy,  Liguria,  and  Gaul  to  Massilia  (Marseilles) 
and  Arelate. 

(c)  The  Cassian  or  the  Clodian  Way  led  to 
Florence,  and  thence  it  joined  the  Aurelian  Way 

•  Anton.  lUntr.  p.  126. 
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or  else  went  across  the  Apennines  to  join  the 
^milian  Way  at  Bonoaia.  This  route  had  only 
local  importance,  and  was  then  merged  in  the 
preceding. 

4.  Spain,  which  St.  Paul  hoped  to  visit  from 
Home  (Ro  15"),  might  be  reached  either  by  sea 
to  Tarraco,  or  by  the  roads  to  South  Gaul,  which 
were  continued  across  the  Rhone  through  Narbo 
and  over  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Tar- 
raco, and  thence  by  the  Via  Claudia  Augusta  to 
Valentia,  Cordova,  and  Cadiz.  News  of  the  battle 
of  Munda  (not  far  from  Cordova)  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  Rome  in  thirty-five  days,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  60  miles  a  day;  while 
Julius  Caesar  reached  Rome  from  Obulco  (35 
miles  from  Cordova)  within  twenty-seven  days. 
The  distance  from  Cordova  to  Rome  was  about 
1700  miles. 

5.  The  route  to  Britain  went  on  from  Lugdunam 
by  the  valley  of  the  Saone  (Arar),  by  Soissons  and 
Kheims  to  Amiens  and  Boulogne,  where  the  chan- 
nel was  crossed  to  Rutupise  (Richborougb).  The 
distance  from  Rome  to  Bononia  was  about  1250 
miles  by  the  shortest  route  through  Helvetia. 
Letters  from  Britain  reached  Cicero  in  twenty- 
three,  or  twenty-seven,  or  twenty-nine  days :  • 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  were  carried  by 
special  military  couriers,  who  came  bearing  Cnsar's 
despatches. 

6.  Africa  was  reached  either  by  sea  from  OsUa  or 
Fortus,  or  by  land  and  sea  combined.  The  direct 
voyage  in  very  favourable  circumstances  was  made 
in  three  days  ;  but  this  can  only  have  been  a  rare 
and  exceptional  passage.  Pliny's  statement,  that 
Africa  could  be  reached  on  the  second  day,  must 
be  set  aside  as  very  doubtful.  The  land  route 
followed  the  Appian  Way  to  Capua,  and  thence 
the  Popilian  Way,  keeping  near  the  coast,  to 
Rhegium,  about  450  miles  from  Rome ;  thereafter 
it  traversed  Sicily  from  Messana  to  LUybaeum,  and 
crossed  the  narrow  seas  to  Africa.  The  total  land 
journey  was  about  050  miles.  A  letter  from  Africa 
reached  Rome  in  one  case  in  twenty-two  days :  t 
doubtless  it  travelled  either  by  the  land  route 
or  by  a  coasting  voyage. 

II.   THE  aKNXBAL  EQUIPMEST  OF  THE  BOXAS^ 

ROAD  System.— i.  Maintenance,  Repaies,  and 
Safety. — While  the  maintenance  of  the  great 
roads  in  Italy  was  entrusted  to  special  officials 
of  prsBtorian  or  even  of  consular  rank,}  the 
care  of  the  roads  in  the  provinces  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  provincial  governors.  At  important 
points,  and  especially  at  knots  in  the  road  system, 
permanent  military  guards  in  special  guard-houses 
were  stationed.  'Hiese  stationes  were  charged  not 
merely  with  the  care  of  the  roads,  but  still  more 
with  the  keeping  of  them  safe  from  robbers 
or  brigands,  and  in  general  with  the  safety  of 
the  public  in  the  region  around.  In  the  more 
important  stationet,  at  least,  the  commander 
was  a  centurion  regionarivs.  A  soldier  in  such 
a  stalio  was  called  gtationariiis.%  On  the  sub- 
ject, see  O.  Hirschfeld  in  Berl.  SUzungsber.  1891, 
p.  864  f.;  Mommsen,  Strafrecht,  p.  307  fi.,  esp.  p. 
812;  Domaszewski,  i^Sm.  Mitthett.  Instit.  1902, 
p.  330  ff. 

Thus  the  charge  of  the  roads  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in 
the  districts  served  by  the  roads ;  and  there  grew 
up  in  the  later  time  a  tendency  to  name  some 
districts  of  Italy  according  to  the  great  road  which 
connected  them  with  Rome. 

•  Cicero,  ad  Q./rat.  HI.  1.  18 ;  17.  2S ;  ad  Att.  It.  IT.  8. 

i Cicero,  ad  Fam.  xll.  M.  1. 
Curators  of  the  irreatest  roads,  sometimes  connilaret. 
The  name  iitatio  wa.s  used  widely  In  military  serrloe  ;  but 
HatimiaHuK  was  practically  restricted  to  ttatUmt*  for  police 
duty  and  public  safety,  and  the  use  of  the  word  belongs  to  a 
later  period  than  the  NT. 


But,  in  spite  of  these  attempts  to  keep  the  peace 
along  the  roads,  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  insecurity.  The  inscriptions  often  mention 
guards  or  travellers  slain  by  robbers.*  Juvenal 
speaks  of  the  brigands  of  the  Campanian  roads, 
who  when  actively  pursued  in  their  usual  haunts 
find  it  the  safest  course  to  take  refuge  in  Rome 
itself  {Sat.  iii.  305  f.).  The  case  described  in  Lk 
10*^  was  no  uncommon  one.  St.  Paul's  '  perils  of 
robbers '  (2  Co  11*)  were  very  real :  it  was  espe- 
cially in  journeys  through  mountainous  districts, 
where  roaids  were  not  carefully  guarded,  that  he 
had  experienced  those  dangers,  as  Ac  13>''-*i  14^ 
lU' ;  but  there  was  sometimes  danger  on  the  most 
frequented  roads.  Poorer  travellers  were  those 
who  suffered  most,  as  was  natural ;  the  rich  had 
large  trains:  important  persons  were  granted  an 
escort  in  some  cases,  e.g.  Lncian  was  escorted  by 
two  soldiers  through  Cappadocia  {Alex.  66). 

The  Roman  roads  were  probably  at  their  best 
during  the  1st  cent.,  after  Augustus  had  put  an 
end  to  war  and  disorder.  In  the  troublous  period 
at  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  disorder  crept  in  again  ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Flavian  rule  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  it  so  completely  as  Augustus 
had  done.  Thus  St.  Paul  travelled  in  the  best  and 
safest  period,  and  yet  the  roads  even  then  were  in 
some  places  far  from  safe  (though  probably  this 
was  only  in  exceptional  parts).  In  the  decay  of 
the  Empire  and  the  general  relaxation  of  order 
during  civil  wars  and  during  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  administration  In  the  3rd  cent.,  travelling 
was  much  less  secure.  On  the  whole  subject  see 
Friedlftnder,  p.  46  fi. ;  O.  Hirschfeld,  '  die  Sicher- 
heitspolizei  im  rom.  Reich'  {Berl.  Sitzttngsber. 
1891,  p.  845  ft.),  'die  aegypt.  Polizei  der  rbm. 
Kaiserzeit'  {ib.  1892,  p.  815  fl.). 

The  Roman  roads  only  traversed  properly  organ- 
ized provinces,  and  not  either  foreign  countries  or 
territory  not  yet  administered  on  thorough  Roman 
principles,  such  as  Cappadocia.  That  province  oc- 
cupied a  peculiar  position  in  the  Roman  Empire,  as 
we  have  described  it  above,  §  viii.  In  the  Pauline 
time,  therefore,  there  was  no  Roman  road  lead- 
ing across  it  from  Ancyra  to  the  Cilician  Gates. 
That  road  could  not  have  been  made  before  A.i). 
74,  when  Vespasian  made  Cappadocia  into  a  fully 
organized  province. 

There  was  one  remarkable  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  The  road  from  Derbe  to  Tarsus  led 
almost  entirely  through  non-Roman  territory 
(governed  in  St.  Paul's  time  by  Antiochus  IV.). 
Yet  that  road  had  been  necessary  for  Roman  com- 
munication with  the  province  Cilicia  ever  since  that 
province  was  organized  in  B.C.  104.  The  precise 
authority  which  Rome  exercised  along  the  road, 
and  the  relation  between  Roman  and  regal  power 
over  it,  are  wholly  obscure.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  a  road,  along  which  Roman  officials  and 
couriers  were  frequently  obliged  to  travel  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties,  entirely  under  non-Roman 
authority ;  and  yet  it  seems  practically  certain 
that  Rome  did  not  exercise  authority  over  the 
cities  on  the  course  of  the  road  before  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  anoma- 
lous position  of  affairs  that  no  reference  is  made 
in  Acts  to  that  part  of  the  road  :  it  is  wholly  dropped 
out  of  sight,  and  the  author  speaks  as  if  St.  Paul 
passed  directly  from  Cilicia  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tory of  Galatia  at  Derbe.  St.  Paul  and  his  his- 
torian were  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Roman 
spirit,  and  simply  ignored  non-Roman,  i.e.  non- 
provincial,  territory. 

ii.  C0N8TKIICTION.  MEASPREMENTS,  MILE- 
STONES.— As  to  the  construction  of  the  Roman 

'C/L  11.  296S,  8479.  111.  2S99.  2.%44 ;  ruien  and  BUh.  nf  Phr. 
I,  p.  82S,  No.  188  :  Sterrett.  Epigr.  Journey,  No.  1.^6  ;  Bolssier, 
Jtuer.  d»  jJyon,  478,  iv.  ew. 
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roads,  it  is  unnecesaary  to  speak  bere.  The  manner 
and  measure  varied  greatly  ;  and  in  the  East  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  roads  were  built  on  the  same 
massive  scale  as  the  Appian  Way.  Ten  feet  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  breadth.  Hie  road  through 
the  long  pass  over  Taurus,  which  leads  from  Tarsus 
to  T^ana  and  to  Kybistra,  and  which  was  built  in 
a  very  costly  and  grand  style,  was  10  feet  broad ; 
but  this  breadth  was  required  to  be  entirely  ser- 
viceable ;  and  where  the  road  was  cut  through 
solid  rock,  the  distance  left  between  the  rock 
walls  seems  to  have  been  always  fully  IS  or  14 
feet.  The  road  across  Taurus  from  Laranda  to 
Olba  and  Korykos  seems  to  have  been  nar- 
rower :  it  remains  in  a  fairly  complete  condition 
about  one  to  five  miles  from  Korykos.  Bat,  again, 
some  miles  south  Af  Ancyra,  near  Gorbeoos,  the 
Pilgrims'  Route  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
broader. 

Milestones  are  frequently  found  in  gronps  of 
three  or  four,  new  stones  having  been  erected 
when  repairs  were  made.  But  the  later  Emperors, 
especially  those  of  the  4th  cent.,  were  usually 
satisfied  with  the  substitution  of  Uieir  names  for 
those  of  some  earlier  Emperors  on  an  old  milestone : 
this  may  be  classed  along  with  many  other  ex- 
amples of  slovenliness  and  carelessness  during  the 
degradation  of  the  Empire.  After  the  4th  century 
hardly  any  milestones  are  known — one  of  many 
proofs  tiiat  the  Byzantine  government  bad  greatly 
degenerated  from  the  thoroughness  of  method  that 
characterized  tbe  Roman  Empire. 

ill.  Inns  AND  ENTBETAiNMENT.— Inns,  taverns, 
and  places  of  refreshment  certainly  existed  in 
numbers  along  the  great  roads.  Little  is  known 
about  them,  tmd  the  little  that  is  known  gives  no 
favourable  picture  of  them.  Arlstides  complains 
of  their  half-ruinous  condition,  with  leaky  ceilings 
and  general  discomfort  and  disagreeable  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  owners,  on  the  road  from  Nea- 
polis  to  Dyrrachiimi.  His  account  suggests  that 
he  found  &e  inns  on  this  road  poorer  tlian  those 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  Asia.  To  judge 
from  all  that  is  mentioned, — though  one  must  not 
press  too  closely  the  complaint  of  travellers, — in 
tlie  less  civilized  countries  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
dirty,  ill  kept,  and  badly  managed  by  churlish  and 
ignorant  hosts.*  Hence  wealthier  travellers  carried 
their  own  equipment,  and  the  hospitality  of  private 
houses  was  much  sought  after. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern  provinces 
inns  seem  to  have  been  much  superior  and  far 
more  numerous :  competition  raised  the  standard 
of  equipment  (as  Plutarch  says,  de  vit.  Pud.  8,  p. 
632),  and  the  art  of  innkeeping  was  very  ancient 
in  the  province  of  Asia.t  Epictetus,  who  origin- 
ated from  Hierapolis  in  the  Lycus  valley,  speaks 
of  the  traveller  being  tempted  to  linger  long  in  a 
splendid  hotel.}  The  Patihormus  which  is  men- 
tioned near  the  summit  of  the  road  above  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  must  have  been 
at  least  a  large  establishment,  though  probably 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  khan  (in  which  only  room, 
but  no  fumiture,§  was  supplied)  than  of  a  hotel ; 
but  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  food  was 
supplied,  whereas  in  modem  khans  nothing  but 
coffee  can  be  procured  by  the  traveller.  The 
present  reason  for  this  defect,  viz.  want  of  capital 
or  of  trading  instinct,  did  not  exist  in  Roman 
times ;.  but  it  is  mentioned  in  earlier  Greek  times, 

•  SldontoB  ApoU.  EpUt.  Till.  11.  8;  Pliny,  IlUt.  JV<i<.  Ix.  IM, 
xvl.  158 :  Script.  Hist.  Aof .  Ifadr.  16 ;  Plutarch,  d«  San. 
Prae.  16,  p.  180;  Dloscor.  at  Yen.  11.  pnef.,  ed.  Sprengel,  11. 
p.  5.   All  are  qnotcd  by  Fiiedlftnder.   See  above,  p.  884. 

t  On  Its  antiquity,  the  writer's  (Htiet  and  BUh.  of  Phrygia, 
11.  p.  416  n.,  may  be  consulted. 

*  Din*.  11.  23.  86. 

%  Not  much  Airnlahlni;,  of  course,  is  needed,  or  would  be 
comfortable.  In  warm  countries. 


when  the  land  was  poorer  (Plutarch,  Apophth. 
Laeon.  var.  44). 

The  fact  that  Arlstides,  travelling  in  Asia  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Fergamiis,*  went  to  an  inn 
before  going  to  a  friend's  house,  which  Friedl&nder 
rightly  notes,  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
superior  character  of  inns  in  that  province,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  travelling  by 
night  (Or.  27,  p.  347  ff.).  His  discontent  with  the 
inns  in  Msicedonia  on  the  Egnatian  Way  shows 
probably  that  he  was  used  to  better  accommoda- 
tion in  Asia  (see  above,  §  viii.). 

Imperial  officials,  judges,  soldiets  on  the  march, 
and  even  municipal  magistrates,!  had  the  right  to 
free  quarters  in  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed.  They  were  billeted  on  residents  (though 
physicians  and  teachers  of  grammar,  philosophy, 
and  rhetoric  were  exempted  by  Vespasian).  The 
behaviour  of  many  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  right 
of  free  quarters  was  rude  and  oppressive;  and 
Plutarch  (Cat.  12),  in  describing  the  modest  and 
courteous  behaviour  of  the  younger  Cato  in  this 
respect,  shows  by  contrast  what  was  done  by 
others.  Towns  might  avoid  the  burden  by  erect- 
ing a  public  house  of  entertainment, }  as  is  stated 
in  the  inscription  published  by  Waddington,  Inar.r. 
de  la  Syrie,  No.  2624,  on  which  see  the  remarks 
of  Domaszewski  in  Mittheil.  dta  Instit.  Horn.  1902, 
p.  333.  Such  oppressive  conduct  was  frequent,  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  repress  it.  §  Trajan  wrote 
about  it  to  Pliny  {Epist.  77).  Provincial  governors 
were  charged  by  the  general  mandata  of  tiie  Em- 
peror tp  prevent  it.|| 

Inns,  taverns,  or  houses  of  better  class  for  the 
entertainment  of  high  officials  {praetoria^  were 
often  erected  by  municipalities :  see  CIL  iii.  6123. 
Friedlftnder,  p.  41,  quotes  Man  in  Bull.  d.  Instit. 
1882, p.  lltt(butitmaybe  aprivate/iosprti'umorinn). 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  ancient  inns  were 
almost  universally  bad.  They  were  little  removed 
in  character  from  houses  of  ill-fame  ;  and  such  are 
sure  (like  their  owners)  to  degenerate  in  general 
character.  The  profession  of  innkeepers  was  dis- 
honourable, and  their  infamous  character  is  often 
noted  in  Roman  laws.ir 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  St.  Theodore  of  Sykea 
bears  witness  to  an  equally  depraved  condition  of 
things  in  the  6th  cent,  after  Christ ;  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  saw  no 
improvement,  and  found  that  a  decent  stranger, 
if  his  ship  were  lying  in  harbour,  would  be  wise  to 
return  to  it  at  night  rather  than  stay  in  an  inn. 
In  ancient  writers  allusion  is  often  made  to  tbe 
way  in  which  hosts  and  hostesses  tried  to  in- 
duce travellers  to  enter  their  inns,  also  to  their 
cheating  and  shamelessness.  Finally,  hostesses 
were  often  said  to  practise  witchcraft. 

The  iKid  character  of  the  inns  imparts  new 
meaning  and  stronger  emphasis  to  the  repeated 
and  emphatic  references  made  in  early  Christian 
literature  to  Uie  duty  of  hospitality.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  recommend  this  virtue  because  it  was 
neglected  in  the  society  of  that  period,  as,  e.g., 
purity  and  various  other  virtues  are  urgently 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  early  Christians, 

*  This  }oumev  ts  very  Ailly  discussed  In  Joum.  qf  HM.  Stud. 
1881,  p.  48  ff. 

t  Pliny,  yat.  BUt.  ix.  ««,  Epitt.  Ix.  88. 10. 
i  Pliny,  KpM.  vUl.  8.  6. 

S  It  was  called  juuratvfijt,  tiavtiuv,  Lk.  »*  (addressed  to  tbe 
soldiers  on  duty  at  an  Imperial  estate,  probably  near  Jericho, 
who  In  later  times  would  have  been  called  ntationarii.  see 
Domastewskl,  too.  eit.) ;  CIL  111.  14886, 14191 ;  Pop.  Oteyrynck. 
11.  240,  2S4,  286. 

!  CIL  UL  14191  (Appia  in  PhryKia),  12886  (Skaptopara  in 

Thmco). 

1  Ulplan,  Dtp.  lll.S.4.2:  xxlll.2.  48.  Iand9;  Cod.  It.  86.  8 ; 
Tertullian,  de  Fuga  in  Penecut.  18;  see  also  Marquardt, 
Priratl.  p.  471,  n.  6. 

See,  e.g.,  Ro  12",  1  Ti  8»,  Tit  1«,  1 P 4»,  He  18" ;  Clem.  Kom. 
ad  Cor.  1. 10-12.85. 
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because  ordinary  society  lacked  them  and  cared 
not  for  tbeiii.  On  the  contrary,  hospitality  was 
in  all  probability  generally  and  regularly  practised 
in  pagan  society.  Nor  was  hospitality  recom- 
mended merely  on  the  general  ground  that  it  Is  a 
good  thing:  the  advice  and  exhortations  in  early 
Christian  literature  are  always  given  with  a  clear 
reference  to  the  actual  position  and  failings  and 
interests  of  the  people  concerned.  The  reason  for 
recommending  it  lies  in  the  needs  of  the  Christian 
travellers :  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  corrupt 
and  nauseous  surroundings  of  the  inns  kept  by  per- 
sons of  the  worst  class  in  existing  society.  Gains 
of  Corinth,  that  meeting-place  of  nations,  was  re- 
membered by  Paul  as  the  host  of  himself  and  of  the 
whole  Church  (Ro  id**). 

The  reference  in  Lk  10**  opens  up  the  question 
of  the  expense  of  inns.  The  Samaritan  there  pays 
two  denarii,  about  two  francs,  for  the  expense 
incurred  at  an  inn  for  two  persons  for  one  night ; 
he  can  hardly  have  intended  this  to  cover  part 
of  any  future  expense,  as  the  wounded  person 
needed  further  care  ;  for  he  promised  to  pay  any 
expenditure  beyond  that  amount,  and  it  is  not 
clear  that  there  was  any  surplus  after  paying 
tlie  night's  expenses.  The  pay  of  a  private  in  the 
Homan  legions  during  the  1st  cent,  was  a  little 
over  half  a  denarius  per  day,  of  a  prtetorian 
apparently  two  denarii ;  but  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
contented and  mutinied,  claiming  a  full  denarius 
of  daily  pay  (Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  17  and  26).  Per- 
haps the  action  of  the  Samaritan  was  only  a  liberal 
payment  of  the  bill  already  incurred,  with  a  pro- 
mise to  pay  any  further  expenses. 

iv.  Customs,  Koad-taxes  or  Tolls,  and 
Frontieb  Duties.  —  Among  the  incidents  of 
travel,  custom-house  examinations  did  not  fail. 
Personal  effects  were  free  from  duty  ;  but  mer- 
chandise of  every  kind  was  liable  to  a  duty, 
sometimes  by  tariff,  generally  ad  valorem,  at  the 
frontier  of  each  of  the  provinces.  Duties  collected 
from  travellers  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  roads 
may  be  summed  up  along  with  the  customs  duties : 
there  is  not  enough  of  evidence  about  them,  but 
their  existence  seems  certain. 

Attempts  to  defraud  the  customs  officers  were 
numerous  and  varied :  mille  artibus  eireumscribi- 
mur,  says  the  advocate  of  the  customs  officials  in 
Quintilian,  Deelam.  341.  The  result  necessarily 
was  greater  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  officers : 
the  law  gave  them  the  right  of  searching  the 
luggage  and  the  person  of  all  travellers  (except 
that  personal  search  of  matrons  was  forbidden)  :* 
they  sometimes  disturbed  and  turned  over  per- 
sonal luggage  in  the  search  for  contraband 
articles,  t 

Officials,  soldiers,  and  certain  distinguished  per- 
sons, by  special  favour  of  the  Emperor,  travelled 
duty-free,  and  safe  from  such  troublesome  ex- 
amination (dr^Xfio). 

The  customs  duties  (^portoria)  formed  a  most 
important  item  in  the  revenues  of  the  Roman 
State,  and  their  regular  and  complete  exaction 
was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment.}  They  were 
levied  at  the  frontier  stations  in  the  nearest  cities, 
which  all  bore  the  title  portus,  Xi/(i(r,  whether 
they  were  maritime  towns  or  frontier  towns  on 
the  great  land  roads.  Hence,  e.g.,  Derbe,  which 
was  a  frontier  town  of  the  province  Galatia,  is 
called  Xi/Miv  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus.§ 

*  S««  the  case  of  the  lady  who  hid  400  pearls  In  her  bosom, 
Quinlillan,  Ueclam.  8A9. 

t  References  In  KreWlSnder,  p.  4S,  n.  1. 

X  'The  frontier  (Intlcs  (  porloria)  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  State  Kevonuo  '  (KoKtowzew,  'Go.>ch.  der  Staatspacht  In  der 
r.'ini.  Kslncrzolt,'  Philol.  .tn/ipl.  Ix.  p.  409). 

$  See  Drrbx,  vol.  I.  p.  .'i9.'i :  Oai.atia,  II.  p.  87«:  Ltoaoxi*,  HI. 

S.  IT.')'.    This  linpnrtiint  fact  shout  Dt'rbo  rcinnlns  entirely 
Isreffarded  by  writers  on  the  subject;  and  Aifiiji'  Is  cnmuiouly 
altered  to  Aifin|. 


Only  in  the  case  of  the  province  Achaia  was  there 
an  exception  perhaps  made.  Dessau  (i£erme«,  xix. 
p.  532)  expresses  Uie  opinion  that  the  Romans 
exacted  no  customs  duties  in  that  province  during 
the  Imperial  period,  and  thinks  that  Athens  col- 
lected customs  in  the  harbour  of  Pineus  for  its 
own  benefit  at  that  time,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Firsens  (published  in  Philologus,  1870,  vol. 
xxix.  p.694).  If  he  is  right,  there  were  no  customs 
duties  in  the  great  harbour  of  Corinth  (except  in 
so  far  as  that  city  was  permitted  to  charge  for  its 
own  advantage)  ;  and  this  freedom  would  greatly 
encourage  the  passage  of  intercourse  tiuongh  the 
city. 

The  duties  payable  at  the  frontier  varied  widely 
in  amount.  In  Sicily,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
lUyricum,*  perhaps  in  Africa,  the  charge  was  five 
per  cent,  all  round,  in  Gaul  and  in  Asia  two  and 
a  half  per  cent.  In  Syria  it  was  levied  by  tariff 
(riKdnor),  varying  for  different  wares  and  products, 
and  reckoned  according  to  a  formal  statement  or 
invoice  (profuiio,  dro^/xi^i}):  the  tariff  system  is 
known  to  have  existed  at  the  great  Euphrates- 
bridge,  Zeugma,  and  at  Falmyra,t  and  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  general  for  the  whole  of  Syria. 

T.  The  tklonai  in  the  Gospels.— With  re- 
gard to  the  tax-gatherers,  or  'publicans,'  reXwra<, 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  there  are  some  incor- 
rect views  which  have  obtained  practically  uni- 
versal acceptance  in  books  relating  to  the  NT. 
(1)  The  telonai  are  usually  described  by  modem 
authorities  as  if  they  were  identical  with,  or 
agents  of,  the  publieani — those  great  financial 
corporations  which  in  the  Republican  period  had 
farmed  the  revenues  of  entire  provinces :  in  fact, 
the  current  translation,  'publicans,'  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  almost  univeisal  acceptance  of  this 
mistake.  (2)  The  telonai  are  also  described  by 
modem  writers  generally  as  being  collectors  of 
customs  duties,  and  it  is  regularly  pointed  out 
that  Capernaum  and  Jericho  were  near  the 
frontier!  (Lk  W-',  Mk  2"  etc.).  But  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  mere  custom-house 
officers  on  the  frontiers  could  be  either  so  numer- 
ous or  the  object  of  such  bitter  and  fanatical 
hatred  as  were  those  telonai.  To  see  the  false- 
ness of  the  current  view,  and  the  trae  nature  of 
the  telonai,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  history  of  the  recent  Roman  practice  in 
Palestine,  and  we  accept  the  views  stated  by 
Kostowzew.f 

In  B.C.  57  Gabinius  reorganized  Judsea.  He  did 
not  (as  many  authorities  have  supposed)  make  it 
a  ptu-t  of  Syria  or  treat  it  as  a  province :  this  is 
proved  with  great  probability  by  Unger.H  Gabinius 
introduced  a  partial  autonomy,  dividing  Palestine 
into  five  parts,  each  with  a  capital  city  and  an 

*  The  character  of  the  Illyrtan  system  during  the  first  cen- 
tury Is  unknown.    From  the  time  of  Hadrian  onwards  the  elf^ht 

K'ovlnces  Rluetla,  Norlcum,  two  of  Fannonla,  two  of  Mte.sln, 
acla,  DalmaUa,  were  organized  for  this  purpose  as  a  slni^le 
governmental  district,  though  dues  were  lerled  at  the  fWintler 
of  each  district,  as  In  AlHca  dues  were  levied  probably  at  the 
frontlera  of  the  four  districts  Into  which  the  province  wns 
divided  (Rostowzew,  pp.  898,  402):  guiittuor  pubMea  pror. 
AfrttuB  was  the  fUU  title  of  the  A  fVicsn  customs. 

tFronto,  PHms.  UM.  20B  (Nabor);  Phllostr.  Tit.  Apolt. 
Tyan,  1,  18:  on  Palmyra,  see  the  important  Inscr.  of  a.d.  1«T. 
Dessau,  Hermf»,  xlx.  4S6  ff.,  If.:  l!"»towzew,  p.  4(1.^ 
(Reckendorf,  Zft.  d.  d.  morgrnl.  GenelUch.  isss.  p.  870  IT.,  (rl\  e» 
both  Greek  and  Aramaic  text"),  fchurer,  Gf'c/i.  d.jud.  VoUre'.'. 
1.  p.  475,  wrongly  suppoiws  that  Palmyra  collected  the  tax  for  It?* 
own  benefit,  following  Dessau,  loc.  cit.  ;  Rostowzew  shows  that 
it  acted  on  behalf  of  the  flscus,  and  was  assisted  or  watched  by 
Imperial  officials. 

J  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear  that  Capernaum  was  the 
frontier  city  on  the  road,  thonph  it  was  not  fur  trom  the  fron- 
tier. Jericho  was  at  the  frontier  between  i>rocuratorlal  ,Iuda'a 
and  Herod  Antlpas's  I'era«.  Rostowzew  (p.  4Sl)  makes  some 
not  quite  accurate  geographical  statements  on  this  point. 
S  Mresch.  der  Staatspacht,'  ii.s.w.,  ji.  47.')  ff. 
'  See  his  pa|>er  on  .losephus  iv.  in  Stimngtber.  Baytr.  Akad. 
IsyT,  1.  ISA  If.;  Uostuwzew,  p.  476. 
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aristocratic  gynhedrion  tu  administer  the  govern- 
ment. But  a  direut  tax,  stipendium,  instituted 
by  Pompey  in  B.r.  63,  was  paid  by  each  part.* 
For  taxation  Palestine  was  treated  along  with 
Syria,  the  collection  of  the  taxes  in  both  being 
contracted  for  by  one  society  of  publieani.  The 
publicani  made  their  arrangements  with  the  five 
tgnhedria,  and  the  five  capitals  formed  so  many 
centres  of  administration  and  collection  of  the 
stipendium  for  and  by  the  publieani. 

Julius  CsBsar  restored  the  single  government 
wiih  the  capital  and  centre  at  Jerusalem  (Momm- 
seu,  Provinces,  ii.  p.  176).  With  this  was  united 
a  reoiodelliug  of  the  regulations  regarding  the 
utipendium.  'Jlie  tax,  at  first,  had  to  be  paid  in 
/idon  (as  the  central  oSice  of  the  company  of  pub- 
lieani, doubtless) ;  t  but,  after  a  year  or  two  had 
elapsed,  the  control  of  the  pt(6/i°c<in(  was  abolished, 
so  far  as  concerned  Palestine,  and  the  ethnarcb 
was  made  solely  responsible  for  the  levying  of  the 
tax  and  the  payment  of  it  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment }  The  autonomy  of  Judaea  was  thus  restored 
very  completely,  except  for  the  payment  of  a 
»lipendium,  but  the  tax  was  collected  by  the  ruler 
of  the  nation  in  native  fashion.  Hence  the  census 
of  Syria  (according  to  Lk  2'),  which  began  in 
B.C.  8,  was  probably  conducted  by  Herod  over 
Palestine  according  to  the  Jewish  tribal  divisions 
(Kamsay,  Was  Christ  Born  in  Bethlehem  f  cb.  viii.). 

This  financial  system  lasted  till  A.D.  0,  when 
Quirinius,  in  his  second  governorship  of  Syria, 
made  Judtea  a  province,  and  subordinated  it  to 
Syria.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  system  of 
publicani  was  not  then  reintroduced.  The  census 
which  Quirinius  made  shows  that  the  Roman 
State  retained  the  tax  under  its  own  control ; 
whereas  the  previous  census  between  8  and  6  B.C. 
had  evidently  been  made  in  Palestine  according  to 
native  methods,  because  the  taxation  was  levied 
by  such  methods. 

Perhaps  collection  of  taxes  by  the  Roman  State 
was  now  introduced,  and  the  division  of  Judsea 
into  eleven  toparehiai  must  have  probably  been 
intended  to  facilitate  this:  these  bad  their  metro- 
poleis  and  komai,  and  were  probably  not  divided 
into  poleis  on  the  Greek  system. 

Many  taxes  were  paid  in  the  province  Jndiea — 
a  heavy  poll-tax,  customs  duties  payable  at  the 
frontiers,  road-tax  on  those  who  used  the  roads, 
land-tax,  and  many  others.  §  The  system  was 
probably  much  the  same  as  in  the  Seleucid  times. 

The  so-called  '  publicans,'  reXuFOi  in  NT,  were 
the  agents  in  collecting  these  taxes.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  '  publicans '  have  no  connexion  with  or 
relation  to  the  old  publieatU  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. Those  old  publicani  had  been  financiers 
on  a  vast  scale,  who  farmed  the  taxes  of  an  entire 
province,  paid  a  lump  sum  to  the  Roman  State, 
collected  the  taxes  by  their  own  staff  of  agents, 
and  made  large  profits  out  of  the  revenue  which 
they  collected.  Their  staff  was  a  highly  trained 
band  of  clerks  and  agents,  consisting  chiefiy  of 
their  slaves  and  freedroen,  who  were  familiar  with 
the  work  of  tax-collecting,  ready  to  be  employed 
in  any  province  farmed  by  the  financial  com- 

*  Tbia  ttlpttidium,  an  nnnsusi  kind  of  tax  In  the  Roman 
State,  wu  probably  imitated  from  the  Seleucid  custom  In 
Syria. 

t  This,  of  course,  Implies  that  the  tax  in  Palestine  was  col- 
lected, not  by  agenta  or  the  publicani  but  by  the  government 
or  the  land  or  .Judca,  which  In  turn  paid  It  to  the  publieani. 
This  avoided  the  worst  evils. 

X  Mommsen  and  others  suppose  that  Judiea  was  freed  trom 
the  tax  by  Ceesar,  and  that  the  edicts  on  the  subject  (Josephus, 
Ant.  Jud.  xir.  v.  6)  refer  only  to  Juppa.  Niese  in  Iltnntit,  xl. 
435.  and  Vierecic,  Sermo  Orweus,  p.  100,  show  that  the  text  of 
Josephus  must  not  be  tampered  with  (as  Mommsen  has  to  do), 
Applan  mentions  Herod  among  the  kings  who  paid  tribute. 

SGoldschmid,  *I.es  ImitAtset  Droits  de  Dniiane  enJud^sous 
les  Rom.'  (/?e».  d.  El.  Juirm.  1S9T,  p.  104  ff.) :  also  Kiiinriero, 
IMt.  Epigiupk.  lii.  p.  126;  Wllcken,  Oricch.  Ottiutit,  i.  HI. 


pany,  almost  always  foreigners  anil  iiot  natives 
of  the  province  where  they  were  stationed.  But 
the  telonai  of  the  NT  were  Jews,  who  prayed  in 
the  temple,  and  with  whom  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples sat  at  meat.  They  were  contractors  or 
farmers  on  a  small  scale :  they  arranged  for  the 
collecting  of  one  tax  in  one  town  or  small  district. 
Their  precise  relation  to  the  Roman  government 
and  their  method  of  remuneration  is  not  attested, 
but  Rostowzew  regards  it  as  practically  certain 
that  they  did  not  pay  down  a  lump  sum  by  con- 
tract and  retain  all  that  they  could  collect  over 
that  amount,  and  he  suggests  that  they  perhaps 
may  have  been  paid  through  a  percentage  on  the 
amount  collected. 

Hence  the  telonai  in  a  town  were  very  numer- 
ous (Lk  6»7-3»,  Mk  2i«- Lk  19"»-,  Mt  O""  ).  Each 
had  his  own  ofBce,  where  he  sat,  where  he  col- 
lected his  own  special  tax  alone  or  with  others, 
for  associations  or  companies  of  telonai  sometimes 
united  to  make  the  contract.  Those  telonai  were 
persons  of  some  property,  as  is  quite  distinctly 
implied  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  also  Josephus,  BJ  ll. 
14.  4  [Niese,  §  287]).  They  were  permitted  by  law 
to  collect  only  a  certain  fixed  duty  according  to 
law  or  tariff,  though  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  they  Illegally  collected  more  than  the  proper 
amount ;  see  Lk  3'*- They  had  no  right  of  ex- 
acting arrears,  but  could  merely  denounce  and 
accuse  defaulters  before  the  officers  of  the  State 
(irvKo^arretr,  Lk  19" ;  Rostowzew,  p.  843  f.)  :  their 
powers,  therefoT«,  fell  far  short  of  those  exercised 
by  the  old  Republican  publicani  and  their  agents. 
These  telonai  were  evidently  all  natives  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  fiscal  system  was  practically  the 
same  as  in  Roman  Egypt,  a  slightly  modified  con- 
tinuation by  Augustus  of  the  Hellenistic  system, 
which  utilized  the  native  population  as  collectors. 

The  change  which  Julius  Ctesar  in  B.C.  47-44 
introduced,  and  which  Augustus  in  A.D.  6  con- 
firmed, in  abolishing  the  sway  of  the  publicani  in 
Judtea,*  was  only  part  of  the  general  change  in- 
troduced gradually  in  the  Empire.  The  exactions 
and  tyranny  of  the  publicani  had  been  the  greatest 
evil  of  Republican  Roman  government  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Emperors  gradually  increased  the 
activity  of  the  government,  narrowly  watched  the 
conduct  of  the  publieani,  reduced  their  gains, 
collected  the  new  Imperial  taxes  (such  as  that  on 
inheritances)  without  their  aid,  and  finally  abol- 
ished them  entirely,  as  Rostowzew  has  shown  with 
ikdmirable  skill  in  the  dissertation  from  which 
we  have  so  frequently  quoted.  The  collection  of 
customs  duties  Iportoria)  was  the  sphere  in  which 
the  publicani  had  persisted  longest,  because  In 
that  department,  through  their  immense  staffs  of 
trained  agents,  they  had  a  great  advantage ;  but 
even  there  they  were  superseded,  at  latest  in  the 
2nd  cent,  in  Judtea  already  by  the  arrangements 
of  Julius  Ciesar.  llie  Imperial  government  rarely 
substituted  direct  collection  by  Its  own  officials  and 
staff ;  sometimes  it  employed  the  cities,  e.g.  Palmyra, 
as  above  pointed  out,  but  generally  it  used  a  large 
staff  of  small  farmers  of  revenue,  who  collected 
each  one  tax  in  a  small  district,  and  who  were 
carefully  superintended  by  Imperial  officials,  to 
whom  they  had  to  refer  all  doubtful  cases. 

In  the  Republican  period  the  publicani  had  been, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
consul or  other  governor  of  the  province.  But 
their  situation,  subject  to  the  governor  of  a  year, 
— who  had  no  knowledge  from  his  previous  train- 
ing of  the  facts  and  methods  of  tax-collecting,  and 
was  therefore  quite  unable  to  understand  the  real 
character  of  many  of  the  complicated  questions 

*  SchOrcr  does  not  admit  this,  Gmeh.d.jOa.  Vollen*.  \.  Xi. 
478 ;  and  sets  ankle  Wleseler.  Britr.  z.  rirlit.  WUrdtgung  d. 
Ecangehen,  Ibdtf.  |i.     f.,  who  had  seen  rightly. 
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connected  with  the  vast  business-oi^anization, 
whose  currect  working  he  was  supposed  to  keep  au 
eye  upon, — was  very  different  from  the  situation 
of  the  contractors  under  the  Empire,  who  were 
watched  over  by  an  Imperiai  procurator,  trained 
to  the  duty,  selected  by  the  Emperor,  as  a  rule,  on 
account  of  his  familiarity  with  the  duty,  remain- 
ing for  years  in  the  same  office,  and  commanding 
all  the  collected  information  that  was  stored  up  in 
the  Imperial  bureau.  It  was  neCeasaiy  under  the 
Empire  for  the  contractors  to  be  very  much  more 
careful,  when  the  regular  methods  of  overseeing 
had  gradually  established  fixed  and  minute  rules 
of  procedure,  than  under  the  Republican  r^me 
when  there  were  only  vague  and  general  principles 
laid  down  as  to  tne  conduct  of  the  collectors,  and 
it  was  rarely  difficult,  and  usually  extremely  easy, 
to  hoodwink  even  a  just  and  strict  governor.  The 
publieani  of  the  Republic  bad  been  the  masters, 
tyrants,  and  scourges  of  the  provinces,  able  to 
seize,  torture,  and  ill-treat  as  they  pleased  any 
provincial  whom  they  declared  to  be  in  arrears — 
permitted  by  the  governors  of  provinces  (who 
were  almost  all  Ignorant  and  either  feeble  or  cor- 
rupt) to  exact  what  they  wanted  in  any  way  they 
pleased' — gaining  great  wealth  with  little  or  no 
responsibility  in  practice.  The  tax-contractors 
{telonai)  of  the  Imperial  time,  or  even  the  publi- 
eani where  they  continued  in  that  period  to  exist, 
were  far  more  closely  and  efficiently  superseded ; 
the  amount  which  they  could  collect  legally  was 
much  better  known  through  the  tariff :  the  telonai 
had  not  such  a  direct  interest  (though  they  had 
some  interest)  in  collecting  too  much,  and  had  no 
power  to  collect  arrears  at  all,  but  could  merely 
denounce  the  defaulter  to  the  proper  Imperial 
officials.  It  is  probably  the  case  that,  if  a  telones 
failed  to  prove  his  case  against  a  defaulter,  he  had 
to  forfeit  a  penalty  (possibly  fourfold  the  sum 
claimed,  for  Zacchteus's  obscure  and  unexplained 
statement  in  Lk  1U<  was  perhaps  founded  on  legal 
usage).* 

The  trlonai  collected  taxes  paid  in  money,  not 
tithes  or  other  dues  paid  in  kind.  The  Jews  re- 
garded it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  re- 
ligion that  they  should  pay  no  money  except  to 
the  temple  and  the  priests.  But  the  telonai,  ex- 
acting the  many  various  kinds  of  taxes,  intruded 
unpleasantly  into  the  life  of  the  people  at  every 
turn,  and  were  a  constant  reminder  of  their  sub- 
jection. Moreover,  the  fact  that  they  were  Jews, 
who  made  themselves  the  agents  of  the  oppressor, 
and  acquired  money  by  exacting  it  from  their  own 
brethren,  made  them  even  more  despised  than  if 
they  had  been  Romans  or  slaves  of  Romans,  like 
the  agents  of  the  old  pnblicani. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  Gospels,  the 
method  of  tax-collecting  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  same  in  the  procuratorial  province  of  Palestine 
and  in  Herod  Antipas's  kingdom  of  Galilee  and 
Persea.  Small  contractors  for  a  single  tax  in  a 
district  performed  the  work  of  collecting  both  in 
the  province  and  in  the  kingdom.  The  superin- 
tendence of  these  contractors  lay  with  the  supreme 
taxing  authority.  In  the  province  the  authority 
was,  of  course,  the  Imperial  government.  In  the 
kingdom  the  authority  is  not  quite  certain.  While 
it  ia  possible  that  Antipas  was  permitted  to 

*  imco^i^aoi  In  that  passa^  Is  commonlv  misunderstood 
and  mistranslated;  it  does  not  mean  'exacted':  the  passage 
means  *lf  1  have  accused  any  defaulter  before  the  government 
and  had  him  condemned  to  pay  up  arrears.'  It  Is  possible 
that,  in  mentioning  this  detail,  Zaccbieafl  was  replying  to  the 
nnspolEen  accusation  of  unfair  conduct  levelled  at  ul  bis  class, 
and  that  he  meant  *  as  to  this  accusation,  my  reply  is  that  when 
1  have  made  an  unfair  claim  for  arrears,  I  forfeit  as  a  penalty 
four  times  the  sum  claimed  :  this  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  us  to  act  so  unfairly  and  extortionately  as  we  are  accused  of 
doing.'  But  the  first  part  of  his  statement  would  stiU  remain 
as  obscure  as  It  is  on  the  ordinary  interpretations. 


collect  the  taxes  for  the  Romans  in  bis  kingdom, 
as  his  father  Herod  had  done,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  was  not  so  honourably  treated 
as  Herod  the  Great  had  been,  and  that  Roman 
officials  supervised  the  telonai  in  his  kingdom  as 
in  the  province. 

HI.  Means  akd  popularity  of  Travel. 
— i.  Travel  as  pictured  in  the  Classical 
LiITEEATURE. — ^To  judge  from  many  expressions 
used  by  the  leading  men  of  letters  and  philosophic 
moralists  in  classical  times,  travelling  might  seem 
not  to  have  been  popular.  Those  writers  often 
speak  as  if  travelling,  especially  by  sea,  were  con- 
fined to  traders  who  risked  their  life  to  make 
money,  and  as  if  the  dangers  were  so  great  that 
none  but  the  reckless  and  greedy  would  incur  them  ; 
and  the  opinion  is  often  expressed,  especially  by 
poets,  that  to  adventure  oneself  on  the  sea  is  an 
impious  and  unnatural  act.  The  well-known  words 
of  Horace  (  Od.  i.  3)  are  typical  of  that  point  of  view. 

But  that  point  of  view  was  traditional  among 
the  poets ;  it  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
time  when  travelling  was  much  more  dangerous 
and  difficult,  when  ships  were  small  in  size  and 
fewer  in  number,  when  seamanship  and  method 
were  inferior,  when  few  roads  had  been  built,  and 
travel  even  by  land  was  uncertain.  Moreover, 
seafaring  and  land  travel  were  hostile  to  the 
contentment,  discipline,  and  quiet  orderly  spirit 
which  Greek  poetry  and  thought  loved  to  dwell 
on  and  to  recommend :  they  tended  to  encourage 
the  spirit  of  disorder,  rebellion  against  authority, 
Relf-confldence  and  self-assertiveness,  the  ravruc^ 
iyapx^t  stigmatized  by  Euripides  in  the  Hecuba. 
In  Roman  literature  the  Greek  models  and  the  old 
Greek  sentiments  were  looked  up  to  and  imitated 
as  sacred  and  final ;  and  those  expressions  of  the 
Roman  writers,  like  the  Corinthian  Canal  and  the 
dread  of  Cape  Malea,*  were  a  proof  of  their  bond- 
age to  their  Greek  masters  in  thought. 

When  we  look  deeper,  we  find  underneath  and 
behind  those  superficial  sentiments  very  different 
views  expressed  by  the  writers  who  wrote  in  closer 
contact  with  the  real  facts  of  the  Imperial  world. 
Writers  like  Philo  and  Pliny  in  the  1st  cent, 
Appian,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Aristides  in  the  2nd 
cent.,  are  full  of  admiration  of  the  Imperial  peace 
and  its  fruits :  the  sea  was  covered  with  ships 
interchanging  the  products  of  different  regions  of 
the  earth,  wealth  was  vastly  increased,  comfort 
and  well-being  improved,  bill  and  valley  covered 
with  the  dwellings  of  an  increasing  population : 
wars  and  pirates  and  robbers  had  been  put  an  end 
to,  travel  was  free  and  safe,  all  men  coiUd  journey 
where  they  wished,  the  most  remote  and  lonely 
countries  were  opened  up  by  roads  and  bridges : 
such  is  the  picture  of  the  Roman  world  which 
those  writers  place  before  us.t 

It  is  the  simple  truth  that  travelling,  whether 
for  business  or  for  pleasure,  was  contemplated  and 
performed  under  the  Empire  with  an  indifference, 
confidence,  and,  above  aU,  certainty,  which  were 
unknown  in  after  centuries  until  the  introduction 
of  steamers  and  the  consequent  increase  in  ease 
and  sureness  of  commimication. 

ii.  Travel  in  the  Christian  Literature.— 
The  impression  given  by  the  early  Christian 
writings  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  lan- 
guage of  those  writers  who  spoke  from  actual 
contact  with  the  life  of  Uie  time,  and  did  not 
merely  imitate  older  models  and  utter  afresh  old 
sentiments.  Probably  the  feature  in  those  Chris- 
tian writings,  which  causes  most  surprise  at  first 


•  See  above,  pp.  8S2,  889. 
t  Frledlunder  quotes  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Oaium,  T  and  21,  pp.  S52, 
666 ;  Pint,  de  fort  Rem.  i ;  Appian,  Prof.  6 ;  Epict.  ntm.  ill. 
18.  9 ;  Plin.  j/at.  Hint.  xlv.  S,  xxvii.  2  f. ;  Aristides,  Or.  Ix. 


tic  /Boo-iAta,  p.  U  (Dlnd.  1.  p.  111). 
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to  the  traveller  familiar  with  those  countries  in 
modem  times,  is  the  easy  confidence  with  which 
extensive  plans  of  travel  were  formed  and  an- 
nounced and  executed  by  the  early  Christians. 
In  Ac  16"-  a  journey  by  land  and  sea  through 
parts  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  a  corner  of  Cappadocia, 
l.ycaonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  the  Troad,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece  is  described,  and  no  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  this  long  journey  was  un- 
usual or  strange,  except  that  the  somewhat 
heightened  tone  of  the  narrative  in  W-*  corre- 
sponds to  the  rather  perplexiiigly  rapid  changes  of 
scene  and  successive  frustrations  of  St.  Paul's  in- 
tentions. But  those  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  those  countries  know  best  how 
serious  an  undertaking  it  would  be  at  the  present 
time  to  repeat  that  journey,  how  many  accidents 
might  occur  in  it,  and  how  much  care  and  thought 
would  be  advisable  before  one  entered  on  so 
extensive  a  programme. 

Again,  in  18^1  St  Paul  touched  at  Ephesus  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  pilgrim-ship  which  was 
conveying  him  and  -many  other  Jews  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  I^ssover.  When  he  was  asked  to  remain, 
he  excused  himself,  but  promised  to  return  as  he 
came  back  from  Jerusalem  by  a  long  land  journey 
through  Syria,  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Phrygia : 
that  extensive  journey  seems  to  be  regarded  by 
speaker  and  hearers  as  quite  an  ordinary  excursion. 
In  Ko  16**,  when  writing  from  Corinth,  St.  Paul 
sketches  out  a  comprehensive  plan.  He  is  eager 
to  visit  Rome  :  first  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  but 
thereafter  he  is  bent  on  visiting  Spain,  and  his 
course  will  naturally  lead  him  through  Rome,  so 
that  be  will,  without  intruding  himself  on  them, 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  affecting  the 
Romans  and  their  Church  on  bis  way.  Through- 
out mediaeval  times  nothing  like  this  off-hand  way 
of  sketching  out  extensive  plans  was  natural  or 
intelligible  :  there  were  then,  indeed,  some  great 
travellers,  but  those  travellers  knew  how  uncertain 
their  journeys  were,  and  they  would  hardly  have 
expressed  such  rapid  plans  as  a  matter  of  serious 
business,  because  they  were  aware  that  any  plans 
would  be  frequently  liable  to  interruption,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  calculated  on  as  reasonably 
certain :  they  entered  on  long  journeys,  but  re- 
garded them  as  open  to  moidiflcation  or  even 
frustration :  in  indicating  their  plans  they  knew 
that  they  would  be  regarded  by  others  as  attempt- 
ing something  great  and  strange.  But  St.  Paul's 
methods  and  language  seem  to  show  clearly  that 
such  journeys  as  be  contemplated  were  looked  on 
as  quite  natural  and  usual  by  those  to  whom  he 
spoke  or  wrote.  He  could  go  off  from  Greece  or 
Macedonia  to  Palestine  and  reckon  with  practical 
certainty  on  being  in  Jerusalem  in  time  for  a  feast 
day  not  far  distant :  '  I  must  by  all  means  keep 
tliig  feast  that  cometh  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  I  will 
return  again  unto  you,  if  God  will'  (Ac  18**  AV). 
The  last  condition  is  added,  not  as  indicating 
uncertainty,  but  in  the  usual  spirit  of  £astem 
reli;;iun,  which  forbids  a  resolve  about  the  future, 
however  simple  and  sure,  to  be  declared  without 
tlie  express  recognition  of  Divine  authority — like 
the  Mohammedan  '  inshallah,'  which  never  fails 
when  the  most  ordinary  resolution  about  the 
morrow  is  stated. 

iii.  Travel  confined  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
— One  of  the  main  causes  for  that  certainty  and 
confidence  in  travel  lay  in  the  unification  of  the 
Empire  and  the  profound  peace  and  security 
established  by  the  Emperors  over  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean world.  Travellers  were  everywhere  in 
their  own  country.  Travel  in  foreign  countries 
was  never  common  among  the  ancients.  Al- 
though many  considerable  journeys  in  foreign 
and  barbarous  lands  had  been  made,  they  were 


adventurous  and  exceptioual,  and  stand  on  quite 
a  different  platform  from  the  easy,  sure  journeys 
which  we  are  describing  as  characteristic  of  the 
early  Imperial  period.  The  Roman  traveller 
travelled  in  the  Roman  world  ;  but  that  world 
was  now  so  extensive  that  his  journeys  could  be 
made  on  a  much  greater  scale.  Moreover,  war 
was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded ;  only  civil  war  was 
now  possible,  since  a  foreign  army  could  not  be 
thougtit  of  within  the  Roman  bounds ;  and  when 
St.  Paul  was  travelling,  civil  war  had  long  ceased 
to  be  considered  as  a  possible  contingency  (though 
it  broke  out  sliorlly  after  his  death).  Again,  Au- 
gustus had  exterminated  piracy  by  sea  and  bri- 
gandage by  land,  as  Epictetus  said ;  and  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  statement  can  only  be  accepted 
with  certain  limitations,  it  was  fairly  correct  dur- 
ing a  vigorous  period  of  provincial  government 
(such  as  that  between  a.d.  47  and  61,  during  which 
most  of  St.  Paul's  travelling  was  performed),  and 
in  the  thoroughly  organized  parts  of  the  Empire. 

When  St.  Paul  confined  Us  work  and  his  imme- 
diate plans  so  entirely  to  the  Roman  world,  he 
was  not  merely  acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  time, 
which  he  had  unconsciously  assimilated  during  his 
childhood  as  a  Roman  Tarsian,  but  he  was  guided 
by  the  practical  possibilities  of  communication  and 
travel  at  the  time.  The  'door'  was  open  wide  in 
the  one  direction,  in  the  other  it  was  closed.  That 
the  Scythian  was  ultimately  to  be  included  in  the 
universal  Church,  was  of  course  part  of  his  ideal ; 
but  that  lay  further  away  and  beyond  the  sphere 
of  immediate  work,  and,  moreover,  the  preva- 
lent idea  in  the  Roman  world  doubtless  was  that 
the  Roman  rule  and  Empire  was  steadily  grow- 
ing wider  and  taking  in  more  and  more  of  the 
alien  world.  New  provinces  were  continually 
being  added  during  St.  Paul's  lifetime.  A  little 
more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  Dion 
Chrysostom  was  wandering  among  Scythians  and 
Gette  through  South  Russia  and  Hungary  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Upper  Dan- 
ube, and  soon  afterwards  a  new  province  of  Dacia 
was  formed  ou  the  north  of  the  Danube. 

iv.  CIA8SES  OF  Travellers,  AND  Motives  foe 
Travelling.— In  the  NT  we  find  a  large  number 
and  a  great  variety  of  travellers :  Lydia,  the  '  Ly- 
dian  woman '  from  Thyatira,  dealing  in  turkey-red 
stuffs  at  Philippi :  *  Luke,  the  doctor,  at  Ttoas : 
Aquila,  the  Pontic  tent-maker,  with  his  wife  at 
Rome  and  Corinth  and  Ephestis,  and  back  at  Rome 
again  :  Bar-Jesus,  the  Jewish  magician  at  Faphos : 
Paul,  taken  in  many  cities  for  a  lecturer  on  ethics 
and  philosophy  wandering  in  search  of  fame  and 
a  situation  :  ApoUos  coming  to  Ephesus  probably 
in  the  same  way :  the  agents  of  Chloe  travelling 
between  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  probably  for  busi- 
ness purposes  (^Expositor,  February  1900,  p.  104)  : 
the  centurion  conducting  a  body  of  prisoners  to 
Rome  :  besides  these,  many  travellers  for  Church 
purposes,  like  the  deputation  in  Ac  20  and  21, 
Titus  at  Corinth,  Timothy  and  Silas  sent  to  Mace- 
donia, and  so  on. 

There  was  a  similar  variety  of  travellers  in  the 
ordinary  society  of  the  Roman  world.  Then,  as 
now,  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  people  to  crowd 
into  the  cities:  farming  and  country  life  were 
found  to  be  hard  and  not  very  profitable.  Officials 
and  messengers  were  continually  travelling  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Rome  and  the  various 
provinces,  or  from  province  to  province,  as  they 
were  transferred  from  one  to  another:  centurions 
and  soldiers  in  charge  of  prisoners,  a  few  occasion- 
ally for  trial  who  were  Romans,  most  mere  criminals 
intended  for  the  venationes  (like  Paul  the  Roman 
citizen  and  the  criminals  who  were  conducted  along 
with  him,  Ac  27)  :  many  recruits,  of  whom  at  least 

•  See  Ltsia  (ooontrr)  In  vol  111.  and  Tbiahu  In  vol.  iv.  . 
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20,000  annaally  were  needed  for  the  armies,  those 
of  the  west  being  filled  up  from  the  western  pro- 
vinces in  general,  those  of  the  east  from  the  eastern 
(tlioogb  Hadrian  changed  that  Augustan  system, 
and  arranged  a  series  of  territorial  armies  with 
local  recruiting,  which  would  diminish  the  number 
of  travelling  recniits).  Embassies  from  the  cities 
to  Rome,  or  to  provincial  governors,  are  known 
from  inscriptions  to  have  been  very  common,  e.g. 
Byzantium  sent  every  year  two  complimentary  em- 
bassies, one  to  the  Emperor  in  Rome  and  one  to 
the  governor  of  Moesia,  until  Trajan  ordered  the 
city  to  content  itself  with  letters.  Travelling  for 
purposes  of  education,  pleasure,  or  health  kept 
thousands  on  the  roads.  Vast  crowds  flocked  to 
tlie  great  festivals  of  Greece  and  Italy :  Dion 
Chrysostom's  account  of  the  Isthmian  festival  is 
doubtless  founded  on  what  he  bad  seen,  though  it 
is  placed  in  the  time  of  Diogenes.*  Students 
flocked  to  the  great  universities,  Athens,  Alexan- 
dria, Rome,  etc.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Tarsus  that  no  students  came  to  it  from 
abroad,  but  its  lecture-rooms  were  crowded  with 
native  students,  though  some  of  the  young  Tar- 
sians  went  abroad  to  study.  Curative  springs  and 
the  famous  medical  schools  which  were  often  at- 
tached to  great  religious  centres  (such  as  the  temple 
of  Men  Carou,  near  Laodicea,  of  Asklepios  at  Per- 
pamus,  etc.)  attracted  large  numbers  of  patients, 
often  from  great  distances :  thus  we  saw  above  that 
Spanish  invalids  visited  Vicarello  in  Tuscany  for 
centuries.  Voyages  were  made  for  the  sake  of 
health :  Gallio  did  so  twice  at  least — once  when  he 
was  governor  of  Achaia,  another  time  long  after 
from  Rome  to  Alexandria  (see  St.  Paul  the  Trav- 
eller, p.  261 :  these  two  voyages  are  often  confused) : 
we  believe  that  St.  Paul  made  a  similar  journey  to 
the  high  country  of  Pisidian  Antioch  (Ac  IS"). 
Tourists  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  sightseeing  were 
numerous,  and  Pliny  expresses  his  wonder  that 
Italian  people  went  away  in  numbers  to  see  foreign 
scenery  and  remained  ignorant  of  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  their  own  country  {Epigt.  viii.  20). 

Again,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  emigration  In 
search  of  employment.  This  led  chiefly  to'the  great 
ciiies,  and,  above  all,  to  Rome.  In  the  great  city  men 
of  all  nations  were  found ;  and  the  Syrian  Orontes, 
as  Juvenal  (^Sat.  iii.  62)  says,  emptied  itself  into  the 
Tiber.  But  in  every  city  visitors  or  strangers  resi- 
dent for  business  purposes  were  common :  they 
came  as  traders,  actors,  and  artists,  physicians, 
magicians,  and  quacks,  teachers  of  grtunmar,  phi- 
losophy, and  rhetoric,  and  so  on.  The  inscriptions 
of  every  province  offer  numerous  examples. 

Formal  geographical  accounts  of  the  products, 
resources,  cities,  and  monuments  of  various  coun- 
tries in  the  Roman  world  were  in  existence. 
Strabo's  Oeography,  written  about  A.D.  19,  and 
Pausanias's  elaborate  account  of  all  that  was  worth 
seeing  in  Greece  (written  in  the  2nd  cent.),  were 
the  outcome  of  a  great  many  previous  works  of 
similar  kind. 

V.  Road  Maps,  Guide-books,  and  Statistics. 
— Maps  of  the  roads,  lists  of  halting-places  and 
distances  both  by  land  and  by  sea  journeys,  and 
other  means  whereby  intending  travellers  could  plan 
out  and  reckon  their  route,  were  evidently  common. 
A  fragment  of  an  account,  indicated  day  by  day, 
of  a  journey  through  the  Cilician  Gates,  has  been 
found  in  Rome  ;  t  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  such 
an  itinerary  on  papyrus  could  be  purchased  in  Tar- 
sus in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  Many  such  itineraries 
in  more  or  less  complete  form  have  been  pre- 
served, belonging  mostly  to  a  later  time.  But 

*  Irthmiaoa,  Or.  8.  By  a  nHp  his  CorlntAtaca  Is  qaoted  In 
Its  Bt«ad  In  the  art.  on  '  Corinth '  in  vol.  1.  p.  4T9. 

t  CiL  vL  COTt;  UUt.  Geogr.  nfAtia  Minor,  p.  SS;  bm  art. 
w  'TamuandtlMgiMttTMiriuPui'  in  dtogr.  Journal,  1808. 


similar  ones  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  geographers 
such  as  Strabo  (B.C.  64-a.U.  19),  whose  account 
even  of  countries  which  he  had  not  seen  is  accu- 
rate to  a  degree  otherwise  impossible  of  attainment. 
Four  silver  vases  have  been  found  at  Vicarello  in 
Etruria,  sliaped  like  milestones,  and  inscribed  with 
the  full  itinerary  from  Cadiz  to  Rome.  They  be- 
long to  different  periods,  and  represent  therefore 
a  long-continued  custom  :  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained otiierwise  than  as  dedications  made  at  the 
famous  baths  of  Vicarello  by  Spaniards,  who  in 
gratitude  left  a  memorial  of  themselves  and  their 
journey  as  a  votive  offering  to  the  Divine  healing 
power  at  the  baths. 

vL  Means  of  Locomotion  in  Jotjeneys  by 
Land. — The  land  journeys  mentioned  in  the  NT 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  performed 
on  foot.  There  is  one  evident  exception.  In  Ac 
21U.  M  a  journey  of  68  Roman  miles  is  described 
from  Caesatea  to  Jerusalem.  That  long  distance 
was  traversed  in  two  days :  that  this  was  the  du- 
ration of  the  journey  is  shown  clearly  in  the  West- 
em  text,  which  mentions  that  the  travellers  rested 
for  the  night  in  a  village  at  the  house  of  Mnason 
and  went  on  to  Jerusalem  the  next  day,  while  the 
Csesarean  disciples  returned  home.  Though  this 
meaning  is  not  so  clearly  evident  in  the  accepted 
text  of  Ac  21>*,  it  appears  on  closer  consideration 
to  lie  in  it  also :  v. they  set  about  the  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem  (imperfect  tense) :  v.  they 
lodged  with  Mnason,  to  whose  house  the  Csesarean 
disciples  conducted  them  :  v.  "  they  reached  Jeru- 
salem and  were  welcomed  (see  Expositor.  March 
1895,  p.  214  ff.).*  It  is  clearly  irreconcilable  with 
the  results  which  we  have  attained,  that  a  miscel- 
laneous body  of  travellers  from  various  cities  pf 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  who  must  have  had  some 
personal  luggage  with  them,  could  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  68  miles  in  two  days  on  foot  without  horse 
or  carriage. 

Now,  in  21^  the  preparation  for  this  journey  is 
describied :  the  writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  land 
stage  of  the  long  journey  felt  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  some  preparations  were  made.  The 
word  used  is  hriaimiiuTiiuvoi,^  which  Chrysostom 
renders  '  we  took  what  was  needed  for  the  land 
journey '  (rd  xpAj  riir  iSoaroplap  Xo^wet).  There 
must  lie  in  this  some  allusion  to  the  horses  or 
vehicles  for  the  journey ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  lnro{6yia  or  iV"  is  to  be  understood  with  ri 
in  Chrysostom's  explanation.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  equipment  and  preparation  obviously  im- 
ply means  of  conveyance.  In  the  case  of  persons 
who  simply  rose  up  and  walked  to  Jerusalem,  there 
would  have  been  no  room  or  need,  in  this  extremely 
concise  narrative,  for  describing  their  preparations. 
The  narrative,  therefore,  makes  it  clear  that  there 
was  some  amount  of  luggage  to  be  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  horses  or  carriages  had  to  be  em- 
ployed. Now  irurxevdireu  Iriroi'  means  '  to  saddle  or 
to  load  a  horse,'  X  and  it  seems  quite  possible  in 
Greek  to  take  the  middle  voice  as  meaning  '  we  got 
ready  or  saddled  horses  for  onr  use.'  §  Both  horses 
and  carriages  could  undoubtedly  be  hired  for  jour- 
neys in  such  a  city  as  Csesarea  (see  Friedlander, 
p.  20  fl.). 

vii.  Ships  and  Shipping  Arrangements.— 
Little  that  could  be  said  on  this  point  has  any 
bearing  on  the  NT. 

The  art  of  shipbuilding  had  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved that  vessels  of  very  considerable  size  were 

*  We  regard  the  Western  text  here  on  a  skllAil  and  correct 
commentary  on  the  briefer  reading,  but  not  as  the  original  Lukan 
Ungaage. 

t  ajroVKtvturatitvM  In  a  few  MS8.  can  hardly  be  correct. 
X  Aristot.  Oeeon.  It.  24 ;  Xen.  Jlttt.  v.  3.  1 ;"  PoUnx.  x.  14. 
j  Qrotlus  (as  Professor  Knowltng  mentions)  tin(lersto>od  it  aa 
tar^wuituMtUUimpontrt.  S««  also  A;^<«or,  March  18M^ 
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constructed.  Lucian's  Navigium  describes  an  Alex- 
andrian com  vessel  towards  the  end  of  tlie  2nd 
cent,  as  120  cubits,  or  180  feet,  in  length  ;  from 
which  James  Smith  (  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Ht. 
Paul',  p.  182  £f.)  calculates  the  tonnage  as  between 
I  liH)  and  1200,  a  much  more  sober  estimate  than 
some  scholaia  reach.  Josephus  (  Vit.  3)  sailed  for 
Home  in  a  ship  which  carried  600  passengers,  St. 
Paul  in  one  carrying  278.  • 

in  shape  and  in  rigging,  however,  there  had  not 
been  much  improvement  on  the  more  ancient  and 
primitive  vessels.  There  was  still  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  and  useless  length  in  the  high  bow 
and  stem,  which  stood  far  out  above  the  water ; 
so  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
lenscth  of  that  part  of  the  keel  which  was  immersed 
and  the  total  length  of  the  ship.  The  ship  was 
sailed  mainly  by  one  large  sail  on  the  single  mast : 
lience  it  was  always  difiScult  to  shorten  sail  and 
to  adapt  the  ship  to  a  wind  as  it  grew  stronger. 
Moreover,  the  leverage  of  the  single  huge  sail  on 
a  single  mast  exercised  a  tremendous  disruptive 
power  on  the  hull  of  the  vessel:  hence  ancient 
vessels  encountered  much  greater  danger  in  the 
open  sea  than  modem  sailing  vessels  have  to  face, 
and  were  often  sunk  owing  to  the  timbers  being 
wrenched  asunder  by  the  straining  of  the  mast, 
and  the  ship  being  thus  made  leaky  and  unfit 
to  keep  out  the  water;  whereas  modern  sailing 
vesiiels  are  ustially  safe  in  the  open  sea  and  more 
in  danger  near  shore. 

In  addition  to  the  great  sailf  other  sails  were 
also  used,  though  apparently  only  as  subsidiary ; 
and  they  were  not  employed  in  every  ship.  There 
was  sometimes  a  topsail  (supparum)  above  the 
great  sail.  Moreover,  there  were  one  or  more 
small  storm-sails,  which  could  be  substituted  for 
the  great  sail  when  the  wind  was  too  strong :  some 
such  sabsidiaiy  sails  were  an  absolute  necessity  in 
a  ship  which  had  to  go  on  a  voyage  far  from 
home. 

There  were  also  small  sails— one  or  more  on  the 
bow,  and  one  behind  the  great  sail  towards  the 
stem.  These  seem  all  to  have  been  only  occa- 
sionally used  as  supplementary.  In  Ac  27*"  the 
artemon  was  set  to  work  the  disabled  ship.  A 
single  sail,  set  to  work  a  large  ship,  must  have 
been  either  rigged  on  the  great  mast,  or  set  further 
forward.  If  the  mast  was  still  fit  to  be  used,  the 
former  would  be  more  probable ;  but  some  analo- 
gous cases  point  to  the  artemon  being  rather  a 
foresail,  set  on  the  bow,  where  a  small  mast  was 
often  placed  (as  is  shown  in  several  works  of 
ancient  art).  The  case  mentioned  by  Juvenal 
{iSat.  xii.  69),  where  a  ship  disabled  by  a  storm 
manages  to  make  its  way  into  harbour  by  the 
sail  on  the  prow,  the  only  remuning  one,  which 
the  scholiast  explains  as  the  artemon,  must  in 
this  obscure  subject  be  regarded  as  the  strongest 
piece  of  evidence  available,  t 

Ships  of  war  were  more  lightly  built,  for  the 
sake  of  rapid  manoeuvring,  and  were  as  a  general 
rule  impelled  partly  at  least  by  oars.  Hence 
they  were  independent  of  the  winds  to  a  great 
degree.  But,  owing  to  the  slightness  of  their  build, 
tltey  could  not  venture  on  long  over-sea  voyages : 

•  Soms  scholars  say  that  the  ship  Dioscuri,  which  wintered 
at  MalU,  took  on  board  the  whole  276  (Ac  2811 1;  but  this  is 
not  stated  In  the  text,  though  it  may  possibly  he  true ;  if  the 
Dioscuri  could  take  on  l>oard  376  passengers  beyond  its  own 
complement — even  crowded  in  for  a  short  voyage  of  a  few  days 
— It  must  have  been  a  very  large  vessel, 

t  It  Is  advisable  to  avoid  the  name  *  mainsail,*  wlilch  is  a 
technical  term  with  a  different  connotation  In  modem  ships, 

J  Quod  Mupernvtrai  u«um,  veto  prora  suo.  The  umoliast 
says  arUmnnfi  nolo  c^lijicaverunt.  It  is  possible  that  he  was 
only  maklnfr  an  Inference  Tom  Acts  or  some  other  similar  pas- 
safre ;  but  such  a  mere  poRslbility  cannot  be  considered  to  coun- 
terbalance the  probability  In  his  ftToar  or  to  invslldata  his 
•vidence. 


moreover,  they  had  not  storage  room  for  the 
equipment  needed  for  such  voyages.  See  above, 
I.  §  vii.  p.  381. 

viii.  Passenger  Ships. —  Tl>e  ships  of  which 
travellers  availed  themselves  were  doubtless  as  a 
rule  trading  ships,  who'se  movements  were  detei- 
mined  mainly  by  considerations  of  freight  and 
lading,  not  of  passengers ;  in  other  words,  the 
ships  made  money  mainly  from  the  freight,  and 
not  fn>m  the  passengers'  fares.  Hence  regular  ser- 
vices at  stated  intervals  for  the  convenience  mainly 
of  passengers  probably  did  not  exist.  Travellers 
embarked  in  a  vessel  that  happened  to  be  going  in 
their  direction,  and  were  dependent  on  the  chances 
of  the  trade  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  this  often 
affected  tlie  arrangement  of  their  journey. 

'I'here  must,  however,  have  been  certain  excep- 
tions. The  large  numbers  of  persons  who  visited 
the  great  religious  festivals  and  games  must  have 
required  special  vessels  where  a  sea  had  to  be 
crossed ;  and  just  as  special  steamers  now  run 
from  Smyrna  and  Athens  for  the  festival  of  the 
Panagia  of  Tino,  so  in  ancient  times  the  people  of 
the  Ionian  race  were  conveyed  to  the  great  national 
reunion  in  the  festival  of  Apollo  of  Delos,  whose 
place  the  Panagia  has  taken.  In  some  cases,  where 
presence  at  the  festival  was  a  national  duty,  the 
city  probably  sent  the  people  at  State  expense.  But 
in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  later  times,  when 
national  ties  were  weakened,  and  the  festivals  were 
visited  chiefly  from  motives  of  curiosity,  artistic  and 
athletic  interest,  or  enjoyment,  the  ships  wer«  run 
from  commercial  motives,  and  the  owners  profited 
by  the  fares  of  passengers. 

One  case  of  this  class  is  of  great  importance 
as  affecting  the  MT.  Thousands  of  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  were  able  to  go  up  to  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem  only  by  ship :  the  land  joumey  from 
distant  cities  would  have  been  too  tedious  and 
slow.  It  may,  e.g.,  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
^1  Jews  who  went  up  to  the  Passover  from  the 
western,  the  northern,  and  even  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  JE^eaa,  travelled  on  board  ship ;  and  that 
ships  were  run  for  their  special  benefit  in  order  to 
make  money  from  the  passengers.  Such  pilgrim- 
ships  would  ran  for  the  special  purpose  of  the 
festival,  and  would  lose  no  time  by  the  way  from 
stopping  for  other  purposes.  Thus  it  would  be  safe 
to  start  from  such  a  port  as  Corinth  or  Ephesus 
much  later  than  would  be  pradent  on  an  ordinary 
trading  vessel,  liable  to  stop  for  days  in  harbours 
on  the  way  to  load  or  unload.  The  time  of  absence 
from  home  and  business  required  for  the  journey 
was  thus  much  shortened. 

The  position  of  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  was  affected 
in  variotis  ways  by  the  pilgrim-ships.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  ships  immensely  facilitated  communica~ 
tion,  and  made  it  possible  for  far  larger  numbers  of 
Jews  to  go  up  to  tlie  Feast :  thus  they  strengthened 
the  national  feeling  and  sense  of  unity,  which  so 
marvellously  resisted  the  dissociating  influence  of 
distance  and  of  difference  between  the  Diaspora 
and  the  Palestinian  Jews  in  language,  customs,  and 
education  On  the  otiier  hand,  they  offered  oppor 
tunities  for  oppressing  and  annoying  the  Jews  in 
every  harbour  that  the  ship  had  to  enter:  mere 
strictness  in  enforcing  harbour  regulations  might 
cause  delay,  and  this  could  be  best  avoided  by 
bribery :  greed  or  positive  ill-will  might  prolong 
the  detention  so  as  to  endanger  the  purpose  of  the 
voyage  or  compel  the  payment  of  large  sums  :  the 
mere  fact  of  a  great  number  or  Jews  being  col- 
lected in  one  ship  gave  opportunity  for  many  acts 
of  injustice  and  malevolence.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  numerous  edicts  of  kings  and  Roman  ofli- 
cials  and  Emperors  in  favour  of  the  Jews  reiterate 
the  provision  for  unimpeded  liberty  to  joumey  to 
Jertisalem. 
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The  right  understanding  of  Ac  201''-  is  influenced 
by  this  &ct.  tit.  Paul  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
from  Corinth  to  Palestine :  he  was  going  to  be  for 
ten  days  or  more  in  the  company  and  the  power 
of  a  body  of  Jews,  including  the  most  zealous  and, 
in  some  cases,  fanatical  among  them.  The  situa- 
tion was  at  the  best  a  dangerous  one.  It  became 
known  that  some  of  the  Jews  were  openly  stating 
their  intention  of  using  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  their  enemy :  murder  on  shore  was 
too  dangerous,  but  murder  at  sea  on  a  ship  where 
all  except  a  few  sailors  were  Jews*  might  be 
easily  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  defy  inves- 
tigation and  probably  even  to  escape  notice :  the 
loss  of  one  pilgrim  in  a  crowd  might  probably 
never  even  be  observed.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  St.  Paul  must  avoid  this  obvious  and  serious 
danger.  He  was  quite  ready  and  resolute  to  ad- 
venture himself  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  danger 
was  equally  great.  But  there  in  the  great  city  at 
the  Feast  his  death.  If  it  came,  would  be  a  public 
protest  in  favour  of  truth  and  freedom:  on  ship- 
board it  would  be  unknown  and  useless,  so  far  as 
these  high  ends  were  concerned.  Moreover,  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  con- 
tributed at  Corinth  (see  next  paragraph),  and  was 
responsible  for  its  safe  delivery  at  Jerusalem.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  by  that  time  to  reach 
Jerusalem  for  the  Feast  by  any  ordinary  vessel; 
and  therefore  St.  Paul  sailed  for  Philippi  and  spent 
the  Passover  there. 

Presumably,  the  delegates  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Jerusalem  carrying  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Pauline  Churches  (just  as 
among  the  Jews  then  '  men  of  noble  birth  are 
entrusted  with  the  conveyance  to  Jerusalem'  of 
the  accumulated  annual  dues  paid  by  the  Jews  in 
the  Diaspora)  t  had  arranged  to  meet  him  at 
Kphesus.  On  the  new  arrangement  the  Asian 
delegates  came  on  to  Troas  to  meet  him  and  the 
Macedonian  delegates  (Ac  20*).  The  party  was 
dependent  now  on  the  chances  of  trading  vessels, 
and  therefore  the  start  was  made  from  Philippi  as 
soon  as  the  Passover  and  the  Days  of  Unleavened 
Bread  were  ended.  There  was  no  detention  at 
Neapolis,  which  is  not  even  mentioned.  Owing 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  passage  between 
Neapolis  and  Troas,  as  we  have  seen,  vessels  of 
one  kind  or  another  must  have  been  constantly, 
probably  daily,  available  there.  At  Troas,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  detention  of  seven  days ;  and 
then  there  seems  to  have  been  a  choice  of  vessels — 
one  going  round  the  west  and  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  making  a  short  stay  of  three  or  four  days 
at  Miletus,  but  otherwise  only  the  ordinary  nightly 
halts  of  coasting  vessels ;  the  other  intending  to  put 
in  at  Epbesus  and  make  a  considerable  stay  there 
for  some  purpose  connected  with  her  freight.  In 
these  circumstances  Paul,  though  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Church  of  Ephesus,  chose  the  ship  that  sailed 
past  that  city,  because  he  was  desirous  of  reaching 
Jerusalem  in  time  for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk  of  being  too  late 
(Ac  20").  Some  commentators  suggest  that  he 
was  also  unwilling  to  go  to  Ephesus,  from  fear 
lest  trouble  might  arise  there,  as  on  his  previous 
residence ;  but  when  a  perfectly  sufiBcient  reason 
is  stated  in  our  authority,  it  seems  unjustifiable  to 
add  another  reason.  J  This  case  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive example  of  what  might  happen  in  voyages 
made  by  common  travellers. 

•  Such  ships  m«y  probably  h«Te  been  ovraed  and  nerbaps  In 
part  manned  by  .lews  :  though  the  existence  of  JewUn  sailors  is 
not  much  attested  at  that  time. 

t  As  PhUo.  de  Mm.  U.  8  (U.  84,  Mangey),  says.  The  passage 
is  qnoted  by  Prof.  aohOrer  In  the  art.  Diaspoka,  above,  $  v. 

;  Moreover,  it  is  quite  unnatural  to  suppose  that  In  the  great 
city  of  Kphesus  the  return  of  a  single  Jew  for  a  week  or  so  must 
necessarily  be  observed. 


ix.  Imperial  Tkanspokt  Ships. — We  have, 
above,  spoken  about  the  Alexandrian  com  ships 
as  belonging  to  the  Imperial  service.  In  the  strict- 
est point  of  view  that  is  not  quite  accurate.  Those 
ships  were  not  government  vessels,  like  men-of- 
war.  They  belonged  to  private  owners,  or  rather 
great  trading  companies,  who  contracted  in  open 
market  with  the  Imperial  government*  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  com.  As  in  the  collection  of  taxes, 
the  government  found  it  easier  to  give  out  the  work 
to  contract  than  to  organize  for  itself  the  enormous 
machinery  iu  men  and  equipment  needed  for  that 
great  service.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  ships 
were  exclusively  used  for  the  Alexandrian  service 
(as  other  companies  contracted  for  other  special 
services  and  purposes)  ;  t  the  companies  received 
certain  subventions  from  the  State  (including  a 
free  gift  of  all  the  wood  needed  for  building),  and 
immunities  for  all  members  from  various  public 
burdens;  and  thus  they  were  bound  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  State  service,  and  became  almost 
part  of  the  State  equipment  Gradually  it  was 
found  advisable  in  the  public  interest  to  bind  them 
more  closely,  until  at  last  they  became  hereditary 
servants  of  the  State  for  that  duty,  and  unable  to 
free  themselves  from  the  service,  which  descended 
from  father  to  son,  and  which  was  remunerated  by 
percentage  }  at  a  rate  fixed  by  law,  and  no  longer 
given  out  at  contract.  See  Marquardt,  .SSm.  Frivai- 
alt.  ii.  406  fl. 

X.  CoKEESPONDENCE. — Communication  by  letter 
had  been  common  from  remote  antiquity.  The 
familiar  use  of  writing  leads  to  correspondence 
between  absent  friends  as  inevitably  as  the  pos- 
session of  articulate  speech  produces  conversation 
and  discussion.  Now  it  is  becoming  more  certain 
and  evident  through  the  progress  of  discovery  that 
writing  was  widely  and  familiarly  used  from  an 
extremely  early  period.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
very  marked  line  of  distinction,  in  ancient  society, 
between  the  educated  section  of  the  population, 
which  could  read  and  write,  and  the  uneducated, 
which  could  not;  and  the  distinction  did  not  at 
all  correspond  to  the  distinction  between  free  and 
slave ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  slaves  in 
households  of  the  educated  class  were  specially 
highly  and  carefully  educated,  when  their  abilities 
were  such  that  education  would  make  them  more 
useful  to  their  masters. 

With  the  great  development  of  travel  and  com- 
munication in  the  Roman  Imperial  period,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  communication  by  letter 
should  have  been  greatly  developed  and  increased. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  if  that  was  the 
case. 

The  weakest  side  of  the  Imperial  system  always 
was  its  comparative  carelessness  of  the  intellectuial 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  population.  To  feed 
and  to  amuse  ('  panem  et  Circeuses ')  nearly  summed 
np  its  ideal  of  treatment  for  the  masses.  Real  edu- 
cation, which  the  Greek  cities  admired  and  aimed 
at,  grew  weaker  and  poorer  as  the  Empire  grew 
older.  The  fact  that  in  the  purely  barbarian  pro- 
vinces, such  as  Pannonia,  Moesia,  etc.,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Roman  civilization  and  government 
caused  an  educated  class  to  grow  up,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  conceal  the  real  fact  that  the  educated 
class  was  not  enliuiged  proportionately  over  the 
whole  Empire. 

And,  similarly,  epistolary  correspondence  was 
probably  not  much,  if  at  all,  increased  in  those 

*  Ad  hattam  loeamut  tU  nobU  em  tranmiaritUt  provineiU 
aclvthatur/rummtum  (Columella,  de  Re  BueU  1,  pr.  iO). 

t  SpecUiI  ships  were  built  for  the  transport  of  the  Immense 
blocks  and  monolithic  columns  of  coloured  marble :  the  nature 
of  the  trans{>ort  required  that,  and  Pliny  mentions  that  naves 
marmorum  caueajiuni  {Xai.  Hist,  xxxvl.  2). 

t  In  the  4th  cent,  the  rate  was  4  per  cent,  of  the  cargo,  and  ag 
aureite  for  every  thousand  bushels. 
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p^rts  of  the  Empire  where  civiliz:itir>n  and  educa- 
tion had  existed  before  the  Uonian  conquest.  The 
Imperial  government  made  no  attempt  at.  and 
never  even  seems  to  have  tliouiilit  aliout,  carrying 
the  correspondeuce  of  private  persons,  or  facilitat- 
ing such  communication  between  iliem.  The  post, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  absolutely  confined  to  Im- 
perial and  strictly  ofiicial  needs.  I'rivate  letters 
could  be  sent  only  by  special  messengers,  or  by 
the  hands  of  friends  or  acquaintances,  or  by  some 
other  chance  opportunity.  Such  opportunities 
were,  it  is  true,  more  numerous  when  the  number 
of  travellers  was  greater ;  but  this  led  to  no  per- 
manent development  of  the  idea.  Such  statistics 
as  are  preserved  seem  to  show  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  private  letters  continued  slow,  irregular, 
and  uncertain :  see  p.  383. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  larger  number  of 
private  letters  has  been  preserved  of  the  Imperial 
period  than  of  an  earlier  time ;  but  this  is  due  to 
the  naturally  more  nearly  complete  destruction  of 
the  memorials  of  the  older  period  in  the  longer 
lapse  of  time,  especially  inasmuch  as  private  let- 
ters were  written  for  the  most  part  on  perish- 
able materials,  which  survive  nowhere  and  in  no 
climate  except  in  Egypt. 

Only  in  one  respect  was  there  any  real  develop- 
ment of  epistolary  communication  between  private 
individuals  under  the  Koman  Empire ;  and  this 
development  was  not  so  much  in  the  frequency  of 
letter-writing  as  in  the  purpose  and  character  of 
letters  written  by  private  individuals.  Tlie  Cliris- 
tians  developed  the  letter  into  new  forms,  applied 
it  to  new  uses,  and  placed  it  on  a  nmch  higher 
plane  than  it  had  ever  before  stood  upon.  In  their 
hands  communication  by  letter  became  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  all 
agencies  for  consolidating  and  maintaining  the 
sense  of  unity  among  the  scattered  members  of  the 
one  universal  Church.  The  scattered  congregations 
had  for  centuries  no  real  unifying  and  directing 
centre  of  life :  Jerusalem  had  been  in  some  deg^ree 
such  a  centre  at  first ;  but  whether  or  not  it  could 
otherwise  have  maintained  that  authoritative 
position,  all  chance  of  its  continuing  to  be  the 
head  and  centre  of  the  universal  Church  disap- 
peared with  its  siege  and  capture  by  Titus  and  the 
changes  that  were  forced  on  by  that  event ;  and 
no  other  city  took,  or  could  take,  its  place  for 
several  centuries.  The  unity  of  the  separate  and 
equal  congregations  was  kept  alive  by  travel  and 
by  correspondence.  By  such  means  the  congrega- 
tions expressed  their  mutual  affection  and  sym- 
]>athy  and  sense  of  brotherhood,  asked  counsel  of 
one  mother,  gave  advice  with  loving  freedom  and 
plain  speaking  to  one  another,  imparted  mutual 
comfort  and  encouragement,  and  generally  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  their  common  life.  Thus 
arose  a  new  category  of  Epistles. 

Deissmann,  following  older  scholars,  has  rightly 
and  clearly  distinguished  the  two  older  categories, 
ttie  true  letter — written  by  friend  to  friend  or  to 
friends,  springing  from  the  momentary  occasion, 
intended  only  for  the  eye  of  the  person  or  persons 
to  whom  it  is  addressed — and  the  literary  epistle — 
written  with  an  eye  to  the  public,  and  studied  with 
careful  literary  art.  But  he  has  erred  in  trying  to 
reduce  all  tlie  letters  of  the  NT  to  one  or  other  of 
these  categories.  Though  he  shows  some  vague 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  two  older  cate- 
gories, yet  he  has  not  seen  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, nor  stated  with  sufficient  precision,  that  in  the 
new  conditions  a  new  catesjnry  had  been  developed — 
tlie  general  letter  addressed  to  a  whole  class  of  per- 
sons or  to  the  entire  Church  of  Christ.  Letters  of 
this  class  are  true  letters,  in  the  sense  that  tliey 
spring  from  the  heart  of  the  writer  and  speak 
direct  tn  the  heart  of  the  readers ;  that  they  rise 
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out  of  the  actual  situation  in  which  the  writer 
conceives  the  readers  to  be  placed  ;  that  they  ex- 
press the  writer's  keen  and  living  sympatliy  with 
and  participation  in  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  cla<:s 
of  persons  addressed  ;  that  they  are  not  affected  by 
any  tliought  of  publication  for  a  wider  public  than 
the  persons  immediately  addressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  letters  of  this  class  express  general  prin- 
ciples of  life  and  conduct,  religion  and  ethics, 
applicable  to  a  wider  range  of  circumstances  than 
those  which  have  called  forth  the  special  letter; 
and  the  letters  appeal  as  emphatically  'and  inti- 
mately to  all  Christians  in  all  lime  as  they  did  to 
those  addressed  in  the  first  instance.  Such  letters 
have  a  certain  analogy  to  the  edicts  and  rescripts 
by  which  Roman  law  grew,  documents  arising  out 
of  special  circumstances  but  treating  them  on  gene- 
ral principles.  As  expressing  general  truths  and 
universal  principles,  those  letters  must  have  been 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  thought,  tliough  tlie 
final  expression  was  often  hasty  and  called  forth  by 
some  special  occasion.  This  more  studied  character 
differentiates  them  from  the  mere  hasty  unstudied 
expression  of  personal  affection  and  interest.* 

Those  general  letters  of  the  Christians  express 
and  embody  the  growth  in  the  law  of  the  Church 
and  in  its  common  life  and  constitution.  They 
originated  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Church. 
The  letter  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  IS*"-**) 
arose  out  of  a  special  occasion,  and  was  the  reply 
to  a  question  addressed  from  Syria  to  the  centi-al 
Churcli  and  its  leaders ;  the  reply  was  addressed 
to  the  Churches  of  the  province  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  headed  by  the  Church  of  the  capital  of 
that  province ;  but  it  was  forthwith  treated  as 
applicable  equally  to  other  Christians,  and  was 
communicated  as  authoritative  by  Paul  and  Silas 
to  the  Churches  of  the  province  Galatia  (Ac  Id*). 

The  peculiar  relation  of  headship  and  fatherhood 
in  which  St.  Paul  stood  to  the  Churches  which  he 
had  founded,  developed  still  further  this  category  of 
letters,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  article  on  Epistlksi, 
vol.  i.  p.  730.  A  still  further  development  towards 
general  philosophico-legal  statement  of  religious 
dogma  is  apparent  on  the  one  hand  in  Romans, 
addressed  to  a  Church  which  he  had  not  founded, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
addressed  to  friends  and  pupils  of  his  own,  partly 
in  their  capacity  of  personal  friends, — such  portions 
of  the  letters  being  of  the  most  intimate,  incidental, 
and  unstudied  character, — but  far  more  in  their 
official  capacity  as  heads  and  overseers  of  a  group 
of  Churches — such  parts  of  the  letters  being  really 
intended  more  for  the  guidance  of  the  congrega- 
tions than  of  the  nominal  addressees,  and  being, 
undoubtedly,  to  a  considerable  extent  merely  con- 
firmatory of  the  directions  and  instructions  already 
given  to  the  congregations  by  Timothy  and  'J'itus. 
Tile  double  character  of  these  Epistles  is  a  strong 
proof  of  their  authenticity.  Such  a  mixture  of 
character  could  only  spring  from  the  intimate 
friend  and  leader,  whose  interest  in  the  work 
which  his  two  subordinates  are  doing  is  at  times 
lost  in  the  personal  relation. 

The  Catholic  Epistles  represent  a  fnrtlier  stage 
of  this  development.  First  Peter  is  addressed  to 
a  very  wide  yet  carefully  defined  body  of  Churches 
in  view  of  a  serious  trial  to  which  they  are  about 
to  be  exposed.  Second  Peter,  James,  and  First 
John  are  quite  indefinite  in  their  address  to  all 
Christians.  But  all  of  them  are  separated  by  a 
broad  and  deep  division  from  the  literary  epistle 
written  for  the  public  eye :  they  are  informed  and 
inspired  with  the  intense  personal  affection  which 
the  writers  felt  for  every  individual  of  the  thou- 
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Bands  whom  they  adclress<;d.  A  serious  study  of 
all  the  NT  and  early  Christian  Epistles  from  this 
point  of  view  is  much  needed,  and  would  bring 
out  in  strong  relief  their  real,  human,  Individual 
and  authentic  character.  The  seven  letters  to  the 
seven  Churches  contained  in  Rev  1-3  are  full  of 
touches  special  to  the  iudividual  Churches,  many 
of  which  have  hardly  been  observed  in  modern 
times,  but  which  show  close  personal  knowledge  of 
the  cities  on  the  part  of  the  writer ;  and  yet  they 
are^  written  on  a  uniform  plan,  which  gives  them 
a  certain-  literary  type  to  a  degree  and  of  a  kind 
differing  from  any  of  the  other  lettei-s.  They 
stand  by  themselves,  written  in  the  inspiration  of 
one  single  occasion,  which  expressed  itself  suit- 
ably to  the  individual  circumstances  of  each  of  the 
seven  Churches,  yet  conformed  to  certain  general 
lines. 

This  remarkable  development,  in  which  law, 
statesmanship,  ethics,  and  religion  meet  in  and 
transform  the  simple  letter,  was  the  work  of  St. 
I'aul  more  than  of  any  other.  But  it  was  not  due 
to  him  alone,  nor  initiated  by  him.  It  began  be- 
fore him  and  continued  after  him.  It  sprang  from 
the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  Church  was  Imperial,  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  its  leaders  felt  that  their  letters 
expressed  the  will  of  God.  They  issued  their  truly 
Imperial  rescripts:  'it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  us '  is  a  bold  and  regal  expression  in 
the  first  Christian  letter. 

Christian  letters  in  the  next  two  or  three  cen- 
turies were  often  inspired  by  something  of  the 
same  spirit.  Congregation  spoke  boldly  and 
authoritatively  to  congregation,  as  each  was  moved 
by  the  Spirit  to  write  :  the  letter  partook  of  the 
nature  of  an  Imperial  rescript,  yet  it  was  merely 
the  expression  of  the  intense  Interest  taken  by 
(■<liial  in  equal,  and  brother  in  brother.  The  whole 
series  of  such  letters  is  indicative  of  the  strong 
interest  of  all  individuals  in  the  government  of 
the  entire  body ;  and  they  form  one  of  the  loftiest 
and  noblest  embodiments  of  a  high  tone  of  feel- 
ing common  to  a  very  large  number  of  ordinary, 
commonplace,  undistinguished  human  beings. 

Such  a  development  of  the  letter  in  that  widely 
scattered  body  of  the  Church  was  po.ssibIe  only 
tlirougli  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for  travel 
and  intercourse.  The  Church  showed  its  marvel- 
lous intuition  and  governing  capacity  by  seizing 
this  opportunity.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  ways, 
it  made  itself  really  a  rival  to  the  Imperial  adminis- 
tration. It  did,  and  did  better,  what  the  Imperial 
policy  was  trying  to  do. 

The  bishop,  as  the  representative  of  the  congre- 
gation in  its  relations  to  other  congregations,  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  correspondence, 
just  as  he  was  charged  above  other  members  with 
the  exercise  of  hospitality  to  Christian  visitors. 
The  letter  which  he  wrote  might  be  regarded  either 
as  emanating  from  the  congregation  or  as  his 
personal  letter.  The  letter  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  is  expressed  as  really  the  letter  of  the 
Koman  Church  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  is 
the  present  writer's  belief  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  the  letter  of  the  Church  in  Csesarea, 
and  mainly  of  Philip  as  leader  of  that  Church. 

In  the  absence  of  a  proper  postal  system,  special 
messengers  had  to  be  found  to  carry  these  letters. 
These  messengers  may  be  assumed  to  have  been, 
from  the  beginning,  always  Christians :  such  were 
Epaphroditus,  T^chious,  Titus,  Phoebe,  and  many 
others. 

Dr.  Hort,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  posthumous 
.Commentary  on  First  I'eter,  has  shown  that  such 
a  messenger  carried  that  Epistle  from  Rome  to 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  sailing  to  Amastris, 
where  he  landed  and  went  across  Fontus  into  North 


Galatia,  Cappadocia,  South  Galatia,  Asia,  and 
finally  Bithynia. 

UniuTDU.— FriedUnder,  DnriUlluugen  aut  der  Sitttti- 
gefchichle  der  rim.  Kainerzeit,  ch.  1.,  Is  exeellrnt,  though 
wo  have  fuuDd  oarselves  obliffe<l  often  to  ditfer  from  bts  vjew.«. 
MiKs  Caroline  Skeel  has  published  a  useful  little  work,  Trarel 
in  the  Fint  Century.  .Most  useful  and  fundamental  ts  Parthoy 
and  Finder's  edition  of  the  Uineraria.  Compara  Berber. 
J/uioire  dea  ffraudtt  Cheniin*  de  C Empire  rom. ;  Berger,  Die 
Heer4ir<u»en  de*  rom.  Seiflu.  On  the  Imperia:  Post,  see 
Hudenunn,  Ge$chichtt  den  rom.  PoUicesent;  Kittersbain,  Die 
Jieielupoid  der  rimt.  Kaiter,  Berlin,  18S0;  de  Rothschild, 
IH4itoire  de  la  Pott*  aum  Lettren,  Paris,  187S;  Hlrscbfeld, 
Ritm.  VenraUungegewhicMe,  p.  9S  IT. ;  Marquardt,  Jlnrn. 
S/aattTencaltunff,  1.  p.  SfiSfT. ;  Mommsen,  Riiin.  StaatwerAI, 
il.»  p.  997*.,  Il.«  p.  1020  (T.;  Stephan,  Dan  Verkehrmceten  im 
Allerlhum,  Is  quoted  by  Friedlander  from  Kaumer's  HuUor. 
Tanchenb.  1868,  p.  120.  Cf.  Breusing,  Die  Xautik  der  Alien, 
liK>(i;  Vara,  L'Art  Xautique,  18Si.  Uany  other  books  are 
incidentally  referred  to  In  the  preceding  pages. 
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France,  comes  to  us  in  the  7th  cent.,  when  Mum- 
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molinns  was  elected  bishop  of  Noyon  because  he 
could  speak  both  German  and  Romance ;  but  the 
oldest  written  French  is  found  in  detached  words 
written  in  the  8th  cent,  aa  glosses  on  a  Latin 
Itible,  inserted  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  words.  These  are  the  well-known  Reichenau 
and  Cafisel  glosses.  The  9th  cent,  gives  us,  in  the 
•Strassburg  oaths  of  842,  the  first  continuous 
French.  Earlier  in  the  same  century,  in  813,  it 
had  been  ordered  at  the  Synod  of  Tours  that  the 
Latin  homilies  were  to  be  translated  in  linguam 
Romanam  ru»ticam  aut  Theotiscam.  This  does  not, 
however,  imply  more  than  an  oral  translation  ;  but 
it  is  significant  of  the  widening  breach  between 
the  language  of  the  common  people  and  the  Latin 
of  the  clergy — a  breach  which  had  no  doubt  been 
widened  unnaturally  by  Charlemagne's  ettorts  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  written  Latin.  By 
the  next  century,  the  10th,  we  find  the  great  broad 
division  appearing,  into  the  kmgue  tPoil  of  the 
centre  ana  north  of  France,  and  the  langue  eCoe  of 
the  south.  By  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  the  first 
of  these  was  marked  off  into  at  least  four  dialects : 
Norman  in  the  N.W.  (and  in  England),  Picard  in 
the  N.E.,  Bnrgundian  in  the  east,  and  French  in  the 
lie  de  France.  This  last  gradnally  became  supreme 
as  the  literary  dialect,  owing  to  the  widening  poli- 
tical supremacy  of  the  lords  of  France,  with  Paris 
as  their  capital,  and  by  the  14th  cent,  its  supre- 
macy was  complete.  In  the  south,  the  langue 
d'oc  attained  its  chief  literary  importance  in  the 
12th  and  13th  cents.,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
south  in  the  Albigensiaa  war  in  1272  it  was 
supplanted  for  liter^y  pnrposea  by  the  northern 
French,  on  which,  however,  it  exercised  a  oon- 
■iderable  influence. 

1.  The  earliest  MSS  of  a  French  version  of  any 
part  of  the  Bible  which  have  come  down  to  us 
belong  to  the  12th  century.  These  contain  the 
Psalter,  the  Books  of  Kings,  the  Apocalypse,  and 
five  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  All  but  the  last 
are,  in  the  earliest  MSS,  in  tne  Norman  dialect ; 
the  last  is  in  Proven9al,  and  was  probably  copied 
at  Limoges. 

(a)  Two  MSS  of  the  Psalter,  the  so-called 
Eadwin  Psalter  in  the  library  of  Trinitv  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  Paris  MS  of  the  12tn  or  13th 
cent.  {Fmds  lot.  8846),  translate  Jerome's  Ptalter- 
ium  Hebraicum,  i.e.  his  rendering  of  the  Psalter 
from  the  Hebrew.  In  the  Cambridge  MS,  which 
was  written  by  Eadwin  at  or  near  Canterbury  about 
1120,  the  French  is  on  interlinear  gloss  written 
over  the  Hebrew  in  a  triple  Psalter.  The  Paris 
MS,  which  contains  only  Ps  1-98',  has  a  Latin 
text  which  probably  represents  a  revision  made 
in  Normandy  at  Bee  under  Lanfranc's  influence. 
These  Psalters  were  edited  b^  Michel  at  Paris  in 
1876.  Besides  the  Putlterium  Hebraicum  of 
Jerome,  his  PscUterium  QeUlicum,  or  Latin  trans- 
lation based  on  the  Hexaplar  text,  was  used  as  the 
version  which  underlies  another  group  of  early 
French  Psalters.  The  most  important  MS  of  this 
vroup  is  that  written  at  Montebburg  in  Normandy 
before  the  year  1200.  This  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (MS  BodL  Douce  320),  and  was  edited  by 
Michel  at  Oxford  in  1860.  It  is  Mrritten  in  the 
Norman  dialect.  Several  other  MSS  belonging  to 
this  family  are  known,  three  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  England,  viz.  a  Cotton  MS  (Brit. 
Mus.  Nero  C.  iv.)  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent, 
written  at  Shaftesbury  ;  an  Arundel  MS  230  of  the 
same  date  with  an  English  calendar;  and  a  I4th 
cent.  MS  also  in  the  British  Museum  (MS  Harl. 
1770)  from  Kirkham  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  Arundel 
MS  the  interlinear  French  gloss  isput  word  for  word 
over  the  corresponding  Latin.  Two  other  MSS  of 
this  family  are  Bibl.  Nat.  Fondt  lat.  768,  of  the 
early  13th  cent.,  and  a  Munich  MS  16  of  the  14th 


century.  This  version  of  the  Psalter,  of  which  the 
Arundel  MS  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  repre- 
sentative, and  of  which  Berger  mentions  nearly 
a  hundred  MSS,  was  the  basis  of  all  the  Frencn 
translations  of  the  Psalter  down  to  the  edition  of 
Olivetan.  Between  this  and  the  version  based  on 
Jerome's  Hebrew  Psalter  there  is  '  no  difiTerence  of 
glossary  or  of  grammar.'  The  underlying  Latin  is 
of  course  ditt'erent,  but  the  French  in  botli  is  the 
Norman  dialect,  resembling  that  of  the  Oxford 
MS  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  I2th  century. 

(i)  The  version  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  found  in 
several  MSS,  the  most  important  and  the  oldest  of 
which  b  a  Mazarin  MS  70  of  about  the  year  1170. 
Another  MS  mentioned  by  Berj'er  is  in  the  Arsenal 
Library  at  Paris,  No.  5211,  and  to  these  P.  Meyer 
(Romania,  xvii.  126)  adds  Bibl.  Nat.  6447,  and  in 
the  same  library  JHuuv.  acq.  fr.  1404.  The  version 
is  not  literal,  but  has  many  glosses,  and  is  in  parts 
versified.  It  is  a  translation  of  a  text  ot  the 
Vulgate  not  unlike  the  revision  of  Alouin,  written 
in  Anglo-Norman,  and  not,  as  Leroux  de  Lincy 
thought,  in  the  dialect  of  the  lie  de  France. 

(e)  The  Apocalypse  is  preserved  in  '  pure  Norman 
of  the  12th  cent.'  in  an  early  13th  cent.  MS  (BibL 
Nat/r.  403);  in  a  slightly  different  version  in  Bibl. 
Nat  MS  fr.  13096  (A.D.  1313)  j  and  in  the  dialect 
of  the  tie  de  France  in  Bibl.  Nat  MS  1036.  The 
version,  originally  one  and  the  same,  has  been  re- 
produced in  more  than  eighty  MSS  and  in  various 
dialects.  There  is  also  an  early  13Ch  cent,  version 
of  1  and  2  Mac,  of  which  there  have  been  several 
editions,  in  a  dialect  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversT, 

(d)  The  five  chapters  of  St  John  are  found  in  a 
MS  dating  from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS  Harl.  2928),  and  are  the 
earliest  representative  of  the  Bible  in  the  dialect 
of  southern  France. 

2.  About  the  same  date  we  meet  with  several 
references  to  the  existence  of  partial  translations  of 
the  Bible  in  the  south  and  east  of  France  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Waldeuses,  or  followers  of  Peter 
Waldua  of  Lyons,  and  the  natives  of  the  Vaud. 
Thus  Walter  Mapes,  who  was  himself  present  at  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1179,  tells  how  certain  Walden- 
ses  librum  domino  papce  prcesentaverunt  lingua 
eonscriptum  Gallica  m  quo  textuset  glotta  pscUterii 
plurimurimiq^ie  legis  utriusque  librorum  confine- 
Imtvr.  Again,  Stephen  of  Bourbon,  writing  soon 
after  1225,  says  that  a  man  named  Waldos,  a 
native  of  Lyons,  arranged  with  two  priests  to 
translate  the  Gospels  for  hun,  and  that  besides 
this  they  also  translated  'several  hooks  of  the 
Bible.'  Again,  a  Bull  of  Innocent  m.,  dated  I2th 
July  1199,  refers  to  the  translation  into  French  of 
the  Gospels,  St  Paul,  the  Psalter,  the  moralia  on 
Job,  and  other  books,  and  bids  {he  bishop  and 
Chapter  of  Metz  make  inquiries  about  them.  The 
moralia  Leroux  de  Lincy  edited  with  the  Books 
of  Kings  from  a  late  12th  cent  MS  (Bibl.  Nat/r. 
24764)  m  a  dialect  which  he  thought  to  be  Bnr- 
gundian, but  which  P.  Meyer  says  belongs  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Li^ge.  The  MSS  connected 
with  Provence  and  Vaud  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  two  monographs  by  Berger  in  Romania, 
xviii.  353  £  and  xix.  6068*.  The  MSS  themselves 
belong  to  a  later  date  than  the  references  just 
mentioned,  but  probably  the  version  goes  b<ick 
to  the  religious  movements  in  the  12th  and  early 
13th  centuries — movements  of  which  an  important 
feature  was  a  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  text  they 
contain  has  close  affinities  with  one  which  circu- 
lated in  the  districts  mentioned,  in  the  I3th  cen- 
tury. Amongst  the  Latin  MSS  of  the  Bible  we  find 
a  group  with  a  peculiar  mixed  text,  quite  local 
in  its  distribution,  containing  only  the  NT,  and 
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marked  by  curious  divisions  of  the  text.  They 
'  present  a  recension  quite  peculiar,  which  cannot 
be  confounded  with  any  other  family  of  text,  and 
which  can  confidently  be  called  Languedoc.'  It 
is  iniijortant  to  remember  that  these  Latin  MSS 
belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  Now, 
the  earliext  of  the  Provencal  MSS  is  in  the  library 
at  Lyons,  and  is  dated  by  P.  Meyer  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  I3th  century.  This  translation  is 
based  on  the  local  Latin  text  just  mentioned  (as  in 
the  long  interpolation  found  in  a  few  Latin  MSS  at 
Mt  20^7,  and  that  a  glossed  text  in  which  the  Latin 
was  written  above  the  Provenpal.  Another  Pro- 
vencal MS  (BibL  Nat.  MS/r.  2425)  is  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  Me^er 
regards  the  version  as  not  much  older,  while  its 
linguistic  peculiarities  indicate  an  ori<;in  in  the 
south  or  south-east  of  Provence.  The  tranulation 
is  more  free  than  that  found  in  the  Lyons  MS,  hut 
is  not  independent  of  that  MS,  wiUi  which  it  agrees 
in  some  misreadings  or  misrenderings  of  the  lAtin. 
The  two  MSS  exhibit  '  the  greatest  ditterences, 
and  striking  resemblances.'  Thus,  in  St.  Mark 
the  texts  mfier  widely,  in  St.  John  the  reeem- 
blances  and  differences  are  both  great;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  those 
of  St.  Paul  the  text  seema  to  be  the  same.  A 
third  MS  (Bibl.  Nat.  MS  fr.  6261)  of  the  Provencal 
belongs  to  the  15th  century.  The  version  is  '  free, 
often  abridged,  sometimes  paraphrased  or  accom- 
panied by  glosses.'  The  Latin  text  on  which  the 
translation  rests  is '  that  which  was  in  use  through- 
out France  from  the  9th  to  the  middle  of  the  13th 
cent.,'  and  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  the  local 
Languedoc  readings  tSuiaAy  mentioned.  There 
are  other  indications  that  the  translation  is  earlier 
than  the  end,  and  perhaps  than  the  middle,  of  the 
13th  century.  In  Kormania,  xviiL  430,  Meyer  men- 
tions another  fragment  of  the  14th  cent,  containing 
the  same  translation,  on  the  whole,  as  that  found 
in  the  MS  just  mentioned — a  translation  inde- 
pendent of  that  in  the  first  two  MSS,  and  bearing 
marks  of  having  it*  origin  among  the  sect  of  the 
CatharL  Another  Provenfal  MSof  the  15th  cent. 
(Bibl.  Nat.  MS/r.  2426)  contains  the  historical 
hooka  of  the  OT.  This  translation  was  made  not 
from  the  Latin,  but  from  the  French.  Berger  thus 
sums  up  (Bomania,  xix.  659-661)  the  history  of  the 
Provencal  Bible :  '  The  first  Provenpal  translation 
comes  to  ns  from  Limoges.  It  consists  of  five 
chapters  of  St.  John.  The  MS  which  contains  it 
was  copied  in  the  I2th  cent.,  perhaps  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  MartiaL  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  a  fragment  of  a  more  complete  translation,  for 
it  is  a  liturgical  section.  Abont  one  hundred  years 
after,  in  the  south  of  Langnedoc,  and  very  probably 
in  the  department  of  Ande,  an  interlinear  veruon 
of  the  NT  was  made  over  the  text  then  nsed  in 
that  district.  This  version,  preserved  for  us  in 
the  Lyons  MS,  was  the  official  translaUon  of  the 
Cathari,  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence in  the  south.  It  is  di£Bcult  to  Mlieve  that 
the  Vaad  version  and  the  second  Provenfal  version 
(MS/r.  2426)  have  not  been,  to  some  extent,  influ- 
enced by  it.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  the  15th  cent.,  beyond 
a  doubt^  the  Provenfal  Bible  was  completed  by  a 
translation  of  the  historical  books  of  the  OT.  .  .  . 
This  new  sacred  history  was  not  derived  from  the 
Latin,  but  from  a  French  compilation,  a  composite 
work  due  to  several  translators.' 

3.  Another  group  of  MSS  contains  a  text  cer- 
tainly nsed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vaud,  but 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  prove  that  the  translation 
was  their  work.  Five  of  these  MSS  have  been 
carefullj'  examined  by  Berger.  The  oldest  is  the 
Carpentras  MS,  No.  22,  in  the  Municipal  Library, 
which  dates  from  the  14th  cent.,  and  contains, 
besides  the  NT,  the  Sapiential  books.  Another 


MS  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  is  ft  Dnblin 
MS,  datea  1522,  which  'would  seem  to  be  a  re- 
production of  the  MS  of  Carpentras,'  only  that 
It  contains  eight  chapters  of  Ecclesiasticus  not 
found  in  the  latter.  Two  other  MSS,  one  at 
Grenoble  and  another  at  Cambridge,  are  closely 
related.  The  hrst  is  particularly  interesting 
because  of  a  litur<pcal  point,  implying  a  con- 
nexion with  Bohemia;  and  both  have  a  curious 
translation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Acts  derived 
from  an  Italian  version.  The  last  MS  of  this 
family,  at  Zurich,  belongs  to  the  16th  cent.,  and 
has  been  influenceid  by  the  text  of  Erasmus. 

Of  the  relation  of  this  group  to  the  Proveofal, 
Berber  writes  {Btrmania,  xviiL  405)  that  'it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  decided  answer.  There  are  in- 
numerable ditt'erences  of  all  kinds  between  the  two 
families,  and  the  most  important  perhaps  is  that 
their  Latin  text  b  not  alisolutely  the  same.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  relation  of  the  Vand 
and  Provenfal  texts  may  be  thus  explained.  After 
the  first  edition  [i.e.  of  the  Proven^  text],  repre- 
sented by  the  Lyons  MS,  a  redaction  of  the  inter- 
linear Provencal  text  might  have  been  made  into 
more  modem  language,  and  one  which  the  trans- 
lator lielieved  to  Se  more  in  accord  with  the  Latin. 
Into  this  work  variants  of  every  kind,  even  of  the 
Latin  text,  might  have  found  their  way.' 

Of  the  OT,  the  only  part  which  has  found  a  place 
in  these  MSS  is  that  which  includes  the  Sapiential 
books,  and  that  probably  has  a  different  ori^n 
from  the  NT.  The  version  is  based  on  the  Latm, 
corresponding  exactly  ^th  the  revision  made  at 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  '  con- 
tains none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  southern  texts 
of  the  end  of  the  1 3th  cent.,  of  which  the  Vand 
NT  seems  to  be  the  translation.' 

4.  All  the.se  translations  with  which  we  have  so 
far  he«n  engaged  were  local  and  partial ;  but  the 
same  century  which  gave  birth  to  the  translations 
of  Provence  and  Vaud  also  saw  the  origin  of  the 
first  complete  French  Bible.  This  dates  from  some 
time  after  the  year  1226,  the  time  to  which  Roger 
Bacon  assigns  the  Paris  revision  of  the  Vulgate, 
the  chapter  divisions  of  which  (as  found  in  MSS 
Bibl.  Nat  lot.  15185,  16467)  are  adopted  by  the 
French  Bible.  An  inferior  date  is  fixed  by  the 
second  Dominican  revision  of  the  Vulgate  nuide  by 
Hugh  of  St.  Cher  about  1260.  The  limits  of  time 
within  which  this  complete  French  Bible  was  made 
are  therefore  fixed  pretty  narrowly.  The  trans- 
lation was  made  at  Paris  '  by  several  translators 
working  under  the  same  guidance  and  using  several 
Latin  MSS,  of  which  the  chief  was  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  corrected  by  the  University.'  The  character 
of  the  tnnslations  varies  widely  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Bible.  Some  books,  for  example 
Genesis,  are  glossed  throughout ;  in  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch  there  are  no  glosses,  in  other  books 
there  are  few.  The  translation  also  varies  very 
mnch  in  merit  in  respect  of  style  and  aoonracy. 
There  are  many  resemolances  between  the  Gospels 
and  the  Prophets.  The  translation  of  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles  is  poor ;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  veiy  good.  Some  MSS  give  two  ver- 
sions of  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  All  these  things  indi- 
cate that  the  work  was  not  that  of  one  translator, 
but  of  many. 

Of  the  entire  Bible  we  have  only  one  perfect 
MS  (Bihlt  Nat.  fr.  6  and  7),  which  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  Another  MS  in  the  same 
library  (fr.  M!)9)  is  a  good  deal  older,  dating  from 
alM>ut  1250 ;  but  several  books  are  not  found  in  it, 
and  it  is  mutilated  at  the  beginning  and  end,  for 
it  begins  with  Gn  2"  and  ends  with  1  P  2".  Of 
the  first  part  of  the  Bible  we  have  three  MSS  of 
the  13th  and  14th  cents.,  viz.  Arsenal  MS  605& 
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Brit.  Mas.  Harleian  010,  and  Cambridge  MS  Ee. 
3.  62.  Of  the  second  part  of  the  Bible  we  have 
rery  many  MSS.  Amongst  the  oldest  and  most 
important  of  these,  all  of  them  belonging  to  tlie 
13th  cent.,  are  Mazarin  684,  Bibl.  Nat.  Jr.  398, 
Brussels  MS  A  211,  BibL  Nat./V.  12581.  U  is  not, 
however,  easy  to  diatingaish  between  MSS  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Freneh  Bible  and  MSS  of  the 
second  volume,  the  so-called  BiM*  Hittoriaie  (which 
incorporated  bodily  the  Bible  text),  unless  the 
MSS  are  older  than  the  date  of  the  Bible  His- 
toriale.  This  work  waa  a  translation  into  French 
of  the  Historia  Seholaitiea,  composed  by  Peter 
Comestor  about  1179.  It  was  a  rirunU  of  Bible 
history,  incorporating  many  legends  and  a  good 
deal  of  secular  history.  The  French  translation, 
or  edition,  was  made  by  Guiars  des  Moulins,  of 
Aire,  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.  He  dealt  very  freely  with  the  original, 
sometimes  abridfluig,  sometimes  inserting,  extracts 
of  Bible  text.  The  Bible  HittoriaXe  C^mplitte— 
of  which  the  oldest  MS  (A.D.  1312)  is  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
A  XX. — ^is  the  name  given  to  Guiars'  work  when 
accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  actual  text  of 
the  Bible.  The  smallest  copies  do  not  contain  the 
text  of  Chnm.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Job.  Some  add  Job, 
while  the  so-ealled  Grandet  Bible*  Sittoriales  give 
the  complete  text  of  Chron.,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 
The  popularity  rapidly  attained  1^  the  work  of 
Guiais  des  Moulins  secured  a  wide  oirculation  for 
the  French  translation  of  the  Bible  of  which  it 
incorporated  so  much. 

6.  In  the  I4th  cent  there  are  only  three  trans- 
lations which  re|)uire  to  be  noticed — 

(a)  The  first  is  an  Anglo-Norman  vernon  made 
in  England,  which  never  had  any  influence  in 
France.  The  earliest  MS  (Bibl.  Nat.  fr.  1)  ends 
with  He  13,  and  belongs  to  the  first  naif  of  the 
14th  century.  A  second  MS  (Brit.  Mus.  L  C.  iii.) 
dates  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  contains  from 
Genesis  to  ToUt.  The  translation  ia  not  a  good 
one. 

(i)  The  aeoond  translation  belonging  to  this 
period  is  the  so-called  Bible  of  long  John,  at  whose 
command  the  work  was  begun  hv  John  of  Sy  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheima.  It  is  found  in  a  MS  (Bibl.  Nat. 
fr.  15397)  of  the  year  1365.  Berger  describes  it  as 
an  '  excellent  revuUm  of  tbe  An^o-Norman  BiUe,' 

E' ving  a  text  independent  of  the  18th  cent  tiana- 
lion. 

(e)  Thirdly,  we  have  to  notice  the  incomplete  ver- 
sion made  by  Raoul  de  Presles.  This  is  the  '  Bible 
of  Charles  T.,'  a  revised  text  of  which,  containing 
the  whole  OT,  is  found  in  MS  BibL  Sat.  Jr.  168,  a 
14th  cent.  MS. 

6.  The  15th  cent  is  'the  age  of  MSS  retouched, 
and  of  the  be^pnningof  printed  texts.'  The  earliest 
printed  text  is  thai  wmch  appeared  in  Lyons  in 
1477  or  1478  with  the  names  of  Jullien  Macho  and 
Peter  Farget  as  editors.  It  reproduces  the  text  of 
the  13th  cent  Bible,  but  is  an  edition  of  no  im- 
portance. Much  more  important  is  the  edition 
printed  by  Verard  (with  no  date  on  the  title-pa^e), 
at  dates  variously  given  as  1487  and  1490.  This 
contains  a  text  very  much  like  that  in  MS  fr.  159, 
and  embodies  a  revision  made  by  Joiin  de  Rely, 
confessor  of  Charles  Tin. 

7.  With  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent  we  come 
to  the  important  work  of  le  F^vre  d'^taples, 
which  appeared  between  1523  and  1630.  The  NT 
was  published  by  Simon  de  Colines  at  Paris  in 
1523,  and  often  reprinted  later.  The  completed 
Bible  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1630.  The  OT  ia 
largely  a  new  translation  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  glosses  of  the  Bible  Historiale  for  the  most  part 
disappear  from  the  French  Bible  for  the  first  time. 
But,  save  where  J.  de  Rely  had  given  the  para- 
phrase of  tbe  Bible  Sistoriale,  and  not  the  Bible 


text,  le  Ffevre  only  '  revised '  his  predecesaor'a 
work,  comparing  it  with  the  Latin.  The  transla- 
tion is  describud  as  'painfully  literal,'  but  the 
marginal  notes  with  which  it  was  accompanied 
were  thought  to  savour  of  Protestantism,  and  in 
1640  the  book  was  put  on  the  Index,  and  many 
copies  were  destroyed.  A  few  years  later  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Antwerp  Bible  was  undertaken  by  two 
Louvain  divines  in  the  interests  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism, and  appeared  in  1550.  Very  few  changes 
from  le  Ffevre's  version  were  made,  out  the  trans- 
lation was  authorized  and  frequently  revised  (in 
1608,  1621,  1647)  and  reprinted. 

8.  The  translation  of  Olivetan  of  Noyon  in  Picardy 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  French  Bible. 
This,  the  first  French  Protestant  version,  was  pub- 
lished in  1536  at  Serri^res  near  to  Nenfchatel,  and 
is  sometimes  called  the  Bible  of  Serribres.  It  waa 
frequently  republished  with  numerous  revisions  in 
the  successive  editions.  The  work  of  Olivetan  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  articles  by  Reuss  in  the 
Revue  de  Thiologie  (series  iii.  vols.  3  and  4),  in 
which  his  relation  to  preceding  workers  is  carefully 
examined  in  detail.  His  chief  contribution  was  in 
the  translation  of  the  OT.  This  is,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Reuss,  not  only  a  work  of  erudition 
and  merit,  but  a  real  ehef  d'oeuvre.  He  had  the 
Antwerp  Bible  before  nim,  but  generally  the 
changes  are  so  numerous  that  it  womd  be  hard  to 
prove  his  use  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
have  in  the  OT  a  new  translation  in  which  he 
sought  faithfully  to  reproduce  the  original.  Simon 
asserts  that  Ouvetan  had  little  or  no  Greek  or 
Hebrew  knowledge,  and  Pitavel  that  he  waa 
really  dependent  on  Pagninus'  Latin  version  of 
the  Hebrew;  but  Graf  says  his  marginal  notes 
show  that  he  does  not  follow  Pagninus  slavishly, 
but  himself  consulted  and  studied  the  Hebrew. 
In  the  Psalter,  Olivetan  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  whereas  le  Ffevre's  version,  in  the 
Antwerp  Bible,  was  based,  like  nearly  all  the 
mediaeval  French  Psalters,  on  the  Gallican  Psalter 
of  Jerome,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  represented  a 
Hexaplar  text.  In  the  Apocrypha  (Revue  de  Thio- 
logie, iii.  4.  14)  he  did  not  himself  make  a  new 
translation,  but '  confined  himself  to  reproducing, 
with  very  slight  and  superficial  corrections,  the 
translation  printed  at  Antwerp.'  The  marginal 
notes  show  the  amount  of  wonc  he  himself  did, 
sometimes  explaining  the  Hebrew,  in  other  ^aces 
substituting  one  French  word  for  another.  These 
notes  show  that  the  Greek  has  been  used  in  some 
cases,  while  elsewhere  it  has  been  quite  neglected. 
The  NT  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  printed 
in  the  1523  edition  of  le  F^vre,  but  tiien  are 
changes  probably  due  to  the  use  of  the  f6urth 
edition  of  Erasmus  (1527),  in  which  the  Greek  text, 
a  Latin  translation  of  it,  and  the  Vulgate  are 
placed  side  by  side.  That  he  has  carefiuly  used 
the  Greek  is  seen  by  the  care  with  which  he  marks 
the  words  in  le  F^vre's  version  which  are  not  in 
the  Greek.  These  he  prints  in  small  tvpe.  Reuss 
regards  his  work,  judged  by  the  standard  of  that 
time,  as  indicating  an  *  erudition  really  prodigious.' 
It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Calvin  collaborated 
with  Olivetan  in  this  work,  but  there  ia  no  proof 
of  any  association  with  Olivetan  in  the  original 
translation,  or  in  any  revision  before  1645.  Before 
this  latter  date  many  editions  had  appeared, — 
including  an  anonymous  one  under  the  name  of 
Belisem  de  Belimakom  (i.e.  'no  name  from  no- 
where '), — and  many  changes  had  been  made. 

The  Ihrst  really  important  revision  was  that  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1688,  which  checked  for  a  while 
the  changes  which  had  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time  into  Olivetan's  version,  and  it  is  important 
not  because  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Geneva 
revisers,  but  because  the  edition  became  official 
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Of  the  Geneva  translation  there  were  very  many 
editions  in  the  17th  and  18th  cents,  whicli  had  a 
wide  circulation.  The  work  of  Martin  (NT  in 
1696,  Bible  in  1707)  and  Koques'  revision  of  it 
(1736)  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

A  more  complete  and  important  revision  of 
Olivetan's  work  was  carried  out  by  Osterwald, 
v'tio  published  a  Bible  at  Amsteraam  in  1724. 
This  was  followed  in  1744  by  a  much  more 
thorough  revision,  which  regarded  mainly  the 
French  idiom  and  the  exegetical  views  of  the  time. 
It  is  clearer  than  Martin,  and  bears  the  marks  of 
careful  work,  but  as  a  translation  is  heavy  in 
style.  Another  Geneva  edition  of  some  import- 
ance appeared  in  180^1805,  and  in  1822  a  revised 
edition  of  Osterwald  was  published  bv  the  Bible 
Societies  of  Lausanne  anif  Neufchatel,  which  in 
turn  was  revised  more  than  once  later.  In  1834  a 
committee  was  formed  at  Paris  to  make  a  good 
translation,  and  they  proposed  'to  combine  Martin 
and  Osterwald,  keeping  the  exactness  of  the  one 
and  the  clearness  of  the  other.'  As  a  result,  a 
NT  was  publiNheU  in  1842  at  the  expense  of  the 
S.P.C.K.,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  OT  in 
184<J.  But  the  Bible  of  Osterwald  was  still  the 
most  popular,  and  feeling  was  so  strong  that  in 
1863  a  disruption  of  the  Bible  Societies  in  France 
was  the  result,  the  majority  wishing  to  circulate 
other  texts,  wUle  a  minority  was  anxious  to  adhere 
to  Osterwald. 

9.  Leaving,  at  this  point,  the  history  of  Olivetan's 
version,  we  must  go  back  chronologically  to  men- 
tion the  French  translation  made  by  Castalion  of 
Geneva,  on  which  he  had  been  at  work  since  1544, 
and  which  he  published  in  1555.  This  translation 
was  made,  not  from  his  Latin  version  published  in 
1551,  but  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  His  chief 
aim  was  to  produce  a  work  intelliinble  to  the 
coiiiiiion  people ;  and  to  efi'ect  his  object  he  did 
not  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  coin  a  word.  The 
style  is  brief,  nervous,  and  often  effective,  but 
the  expressions  chosen  are  sometimes  undignified. 
AN'liile  its  language  was  strongly  censured  by  some 
when  it  appeared,  as  by  Henry  Stephen  and  the 
Genevan  professors,  it  has  been  more  highly  valued 
by  later  Protestants  as  '  the  first  translation  truly 
French  and  truly  modem.' 

10.  It  is  not  necessary  to  delay  over  the  many 
Catholic  versions  of  the  17th  cent.,  connected  with 
the  names  of  Ck>rbin  (1643),  Marolies  (1649,  etc.), 
Amelote  (1666),  Bouhours  (1697),  which  were  all 
based,  more  or  less,  on  the  Vulgaiie,  and  are  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  the  existence  of  a  need 
among  the  French  Catholics. 

The  only  one  of  lasting  importance  is  the  work 
of  the  Port  Royalists,  which  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  Antony  and  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre. 
The  last  named  is  better  known  as  de  Sa«y.  The 
translation  of  the  NT  from  the  Vulgate  was  begun 
by  Antony  le  Maistre  before  1667,  and  revised 
and  completed  by  Louis  le  Maistre,  who  used  the 
orieinal  Greek.  'The  whole  was  revised  by  Arnauld 
and  others,  with  the  help  of  the  ancient  Versions 
and  Patristic  commentaries.  The  translation  was 
finally  authorized,  and  the  NT  appeared  at  Mons 
in  ItiUT.  The  OT  translation  was  the  work  of  de 
Sacy  himself  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastille ;  but  the  puoUcation  was  authorized  only 
if  notes  were  added  to  the  translation.  This  was 
done,  and  the  result  was  that  the  publication 
begun  in  1672  was  only  completed  in  30  volumes, 
the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1695.  '  The  transla- 
tion made  from  the  vnlgate  is  not  always  literal 
enough  :  it  pays  more  attention  to  clearness  and 
elegance  than  to  faithfulness.  Of  all  the  French 
versions,  it  is  the  purest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  language,  and  the  best  written.'  It  has  been 
often  reprinted  with  and  without  notes,  and  during 


the  lost  century  it  was  circulated  even  by  the 
Bible  Societies. 

11.  Numberless  translations  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  Bible  have  been  published  both  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  during  the  last  century, 
which  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  only  necessary 
in  conclusion  to  notice  the  translation  of  the  NT 
published  by  Oltraniare  in  1872  and  that  of  the 
OT  by  Segond  in  1874.  These  were  combined  in 
an  edition  published  by  the  French  Bible  Society 
in  1882.  Segond  completed  his  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  by  publishing  a  NT  in  1880,  which, 
though  not  so  good  as  Oltramare's  veraion  of  the 
NT,  nas  been  circulated  widely  by  the  English 
and  F'rench  Bible  Societies.  In  1900  the  French 
Bible  Society  a^iin  published  the  OT  of  Segond, 
and  the  NT  version  of  Oltramare. 

LimiATDSS.— 8.  Berger,  La  BibU  Frartfaiie  ou  maum  ag*, 
PariB,  1884,  '  Let  Bibles  ProTenfals,'  etc.,  in  Rmumut,  ToU. 
xviii.  and  xix.;  E.  Mangrenot,  ark  'Franfaiae*  VeraioDS  de  la 
Bible'  in  Vigouroux'g  DMimmain  d$  la  Bible ;  le  Long, 
Bititiolheea  liacra ;  £.  Beiue,  numeroua  articlea  in  tbe  Stiaaa- 
burg  Hemu  de  ThMogie ;  Douen,  Hittoir*  de  la  SoeUU  Bib- 
liqtu  Pnteetante;  Herzog,  KfUL  127  S. 

iL  ITAUAN  Vkesioks.— 1.  None  of  the  MSS  oi 
the  Italian  Bible  which  have  survived  probably 
belong  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  14th  cent ;  but 
the  evidence  they  afford  as  to  the  text  from  which 
they  are  derived  enables  us  to  refer  the  origin 
of  tlie  translation  to  the  middle  or  second  half  of 
the  preceding  century.  It  is  not  likelv  that  the 
whole  Bible  was  translated  as  earl^  as  tnis.  That 
part  is  earlier  than  the  14th  cent,  is  clear  from  the 
differences  between  the  text  of  the  Italian  version 
and  the  Latin  texts  of  the  14th  and  15th  cents., 
and  its  frequent  agreement  (e.jr.  at  Ex  34*,  Nu  8*) 
with  the  peculiar  local  readings  of  earlier  Latin 
MSS  circulating  in  Noi  tliem  Italy.  An  early  date 
is  also  indicated  by  other  evidence  furnished  by 
some  of  the  MSS.  Thus  the  order  of  the  books^ 
and  the  divisions  of  the  text  found  in  two  Paris 
MSS,  and  another  at  Siena,  agree  with  those  of 
Latin  MSS  prior  to  the  13th  century.  Other  facta 
preclude  the  obvious  suggestion  that  the  resem- 
blance is  due  to  the  use  of  the  early  Latin  MSS 
by  a  14th  cent,  translator.  The  beginnings  of  tbe 
version  are  to  be  traced  to  the  'religious  and 
literary  influence  of  France,'  and  it  has  mai^ 
points  in  common  with  the  early  French  MSs, 
more  particularly  those  connected  with  Provence 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Vaud.  These  resemblances 
occur  throughout  the  whole  Bible.  Thus  the 
Italian  Psalter  is  in  close  agreement  with  one 
of  the  earliest  French  Psalters.  Of  the  Gospela, 
again,  M.  Berger  writes :  '  The  Italian  Gospela 
stand  in  so  close  a  relationship  to  the  different  Pro- 
vencal texts  that  we  have  to  look  to  each  of  them 
in  turn  for  parallels  to  the  peculiarities  of  oor 
version.'  *  The  Provencal  text  to  which  the 
Italian  is  related  is  an  early  form  of  that  text. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the  Italian  version 
of  the  NT,  but  there  are  indications  that  it 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  date.  One  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Italian  and  Provencal  texts  is  to 
be  found  in  Jn  1',  where  '  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word  '  is  rendered  by  the  Italian  version  '  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Son  of  God.'  This  is  found 
also  in  Provencal  MSS,  and  other  versions  con- 
nected with  them.  Another  parallel  between  the 
Italian  and  Proveni^l  is  found  in  the  faunous 
passace  1  Jn  6'-  •. 

Prooably  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  only  single 
books  or  sections  of  the  Bible  were  first  trans- 
lated ;  and  those  the  books  most  in  use  for  devo- 

•  Romania,  xxlii.  SSS.  In  thli  artiole  the  lata  U.  Bargu 
gives  a  verv  careful  account  of  the  fsrly  ItaUan  Bible,  iai 
many  facta  nave  been  taken  from  it. 
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tional  purposes,  or  for  edification,  such  as  the 
Uospels,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Sapiential  books  of 
tlie  OT,  and  more  particularly  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs. Thus  the  earliest  MS  of  the  version  which 
is  assigned  donbtfnlly  to  the  13th  cent.,  a  MS  in 
the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice  (CI.  i.  ital.  80), 
is  a  translation  only  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of 
the  Sundays  according  to  the  Roman  year.  Other 
MSS  of  the  Gospels  consist  of  extracts,  making  a 
harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  beginning  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  another,  this 
harmony  being  often  raraphraatie.  Others  give 
a  complete  text  of  the  Gospela ;  and  of  these  com- 
plete MSS  Berger  enumerates  ax  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries. 

2.  To  those  parts  of  the  BiUe  which  have  been 
mentioned,  translations  of  the  reat  were  subse- 
quently added,  the  OT  being  for  the  most  part  the 
latest  to  be  dealt  with.  Tne  completion  of  the 
translation  was  probably  the  work  of  the  Domini- 
cans of  the  14th  cent.}  but  complete  Bibles,  owing 
to  their  expense,  were  rare.  Aa  elsewhere,  the 
historical  books  of  the  OT  were  at  first  para- 
phrased rather  than  translated,  on  the  plan  oi  the 
Historia  Scholastiea  or  the  French  Bible  Bittoriale, 
modelled  on  it.  In  this  form  we  find  a  good  deal 
of  the  OT  in  a  Siena  MS  (L  t.  6)  of  the  Uth  cen- 
tury. Another  Siena  MS  (F.  iii  4)  is  '  our  best  MS ' 
of  the  OT,  the  whole  of  which  it  contains.  This 
last  MS  dates  from  the  14th  or  16th  cent.,  and 
is  interesting  for  the  old  order  in  which  the  books 
of  the  Bible  are  found,  and  the  old  system  of  divi- 
sions of  the  text.  Other  noteworthy  MSS  are  two 
belonging  to  the  Riccardi  Library  in  Florence,  one 
of  which  (MS  1260)  is  a  15th  cent.  MS  of  the  whole 
NT :  the  other  (MS  1252)  is  a  14th  cent.  MS  of 
the  second  half  of  the  Bible  from  Ecclesiasticns 
to  Revelation.  The  first  half  of  the  Bible,  (Genesis 
to  Ps  14,  is  found  in  a  Lanrentian  MS  (Ashb.  1102) 
of  the  year  1466 ;  while  a  Paris  MS  {ital.  8  and  4) 
of  the  year  1472  contains  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  a  Bible,  beginning  with  Ezra.  The 
only  complete  MS  of  the  whole  Bible  which  haa 
come  down  to  us  is  also  in  the  Biblioth^ne 
Nationals  at  Paris  (MS,  ital.  1  and  2).  This  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  with  the  other 
Paris  MS  came  from  the  library  of  the  kings  of 
Naples,  and  no  doubt  represents  a  rerrion  made 
there. 

8.  The  MSS,  in  whieh  the  Teirion  is  contained 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  have  many  of  them  been 
carefollT  examined  witb  a  view  to  the  evidence 
which  taeij  afford  in  regard  to  its  general  character 
and  history.  This  may  be  summarised  as  follows. 
The  langnajge  is,  as  a  rule,  the  Tuscan  dialect  as 
spoken  at  Florenoe  in  the  14th  cent;  but  in  some 
cases,  0.g.  in  the  Psalter  contained  in  the  St  Mark 
MS,  ital.  67,  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  dialect 
is  evident,  and  the  MS  of  the  Gospels  (MS,  ital. 
L  3)  in  tne  same  library  is  in  pure  Venetian.  The 
text  found  in  both  these  MSS,  aa  might  be  ex- 
pected, represents  a  different  underlying  text  from 
that  found  in  the  majority  of  MSS. 

In  the  Pentateuch  the  MSS  as  a  rule  present 
one  and  the  same  version ;  but  one  MS  (Riocard. 
1666),  containing  Genesis  only,  preserves  a  text 
quite  different  from  that  of  tne  other  MSS,  such 
as  Siena  MS,  F.  iiL  4.  In  the  historical  books  we 
have  two  versians— one  more  incorrect,  abounding 
in  glosses  and  paraphrase,  and  therefore  probably 
the  earlier,  found  m  the  Siena  MS  (I.  v.  6] ;  the 
other  more  literal  and  exact  (Siena  MS,  F.  iii.  4, 
Pari^  BibL  Nat  ilea.  3).  In  the  Psalter  we  find 
many  variants  in  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  MSS,  but  these  really  represent  only  one 
original  version.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  one 
of  the  earliest  books  to  be  translated,  there  are 
ainust  as  many  versions  as  there  are  MSS.  Of 


the  Book  of  Judith  there  are  two  versions — the 
one  free,  the  other  literal.  For  the  rest  of  the 
OT,  though  there  are  many  variants,  yet  these  do 
not  indicate  more  than  one  translation. 

Passing  to  the  NT,  we  find  that  most  of  the 
MSS  of  the  Gospels  go  back  to  one  and  the  same 
version.  An  exception  must  be  made  in  respect  of 
the  Venetian  text  (Marc  MS,  Hal.  i.  3)  already 
mentioned,  which  stands  alone.  The  MSS  of  the 
Acts  var^  in  the  glosses  which  they  insert ;  and 
Minoochi  traces  three  redactions  of  the  version, 
bat  these  are  not  independent  The  translator's 
name  is  g^ven  in  a  prologue  found  in  some  MSS 
as  Domenioo  Cavalca,  a  Dominican  of  Pisa,  who 
died  in  1342.  A  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Berger 
{I.e.  pp.  891, 892)  is  that  this  version  has  been  nwd 
in  two  MSS  connected  with  the  Yaud,  and  is  the 
source  of  an  otherwise  nntraced  rendering  of  Ac  16 
onwards,  foimd  in  tiiose  MSS.  The  process  <rf 
Italian  indebtedness  to  France  has  here  been 
reversed.  In  St  Paul's  Epistles  there  is  only  one 
version,  thongh  it  has  passed  through  more  tlian 
one  redaction.  The  version  founiT  in  Biccacd. 
1262  seems  at  first  nght  to  be  independent ;  but 
there  are  expressions,  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  t/(88,  which  point  the  other  way.  In 
the  Catholic  Epistles  we  find,  as  elsewhere,  two 
translations — ^the  one  incorrect  and  glossed,  the 
other  litoraL  Most  MSS  of  the  Apooalypse  con- 
tain the  same  text,  but  one  (Riccard.  1349)  is  quito 
independent,  and  is  related  to  the  Provencal  texts. 
The  most  striking  and  snfBcient  proof  of  this  is 
the  rendering  of  the  words  'one  like  unto  the  son 
of  Man'  by  'one  like  the  son  of  the  Virgin,'  a 
rendering  fonnd  in  several  versions  connected  with 
the  south  of  France. 

In  regard  to  the  text  of  the  version,  Berger 
{I.e.  p.  417)  sums  up  as  follows:  'We  cannot 
affirm  that  it  was  translated  entire  by  one  single 
person,  or  bv  the  same  group  of  tran8lat(Hrs.  .  .  . 
As  for  the  NT,  it  appears  to  have  come  entirely 
from  one  pen,  and  tnat  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
knew  the  Provencal  language  perfectly,  and  who 
had  the  Provenpal  Testament  under  his  or  in 
his  memory.  Many  readings  of  the  Latin  which 
the  translator  adopts  are  those  which  were  current 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent  in  Languedoo. 
Sometimes  the  Italian  text  is  not  a  tra)ulatioii 
of  the  Latin  text*  but  of  the  Pzovenfal  or  Vaod 
vernon.' 

4.  The  name  of  one  translator,  Cavalca,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  but  probably  all  he  did 
was  to  revise  an  older  text  resemblmg  those  <rf 
southern  France.  Another  name  connected  with 
the  old  Italian  version  as  a  translator  is  that  of 
John  of  Tavelli,  bom  in  1386,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ferrara^  who  is  said  to  liave  translated  the 
version  prmted  at  Venice.  An  old  life  of  him 
ascribes  a  translation  to  him,  but  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  supposed  translation ;  and  the 
statement  as  to  the  Venice  edition  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  the  printed  version  Is  contained 
in  14th  cent  MSS,  while  John  of  Tavelli  was  then 
too  young  to  have  done  the  work  ascribed  to  him. 
The  early  versions  have  also  been  assigned  to 
James  of  Voragine,  Passavanti,  and  others.  Pas- 
savantt  is  himself  excluded  by  the  way  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  versions  which  existed  in  his 
time,  and  the  mention  of  his  and  other  names  is 
probably  due  to  the  wish  to  assign  the  version  to 
persons  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  forma- 
tion of  early  Italian  prose. 

5.  Of  course,  in  connexion  with  the  Reformation 
movement,  several  translations  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  earliest  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
A.  Brucioli,  one  of  those  who  championed  Floren- 
tine liberty,  and  suffered  for  so  doin^  His  trans- 
lation was  begun  in  16S8,  and  the  IIT  was  first 
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published  by  Ginnti  at  Venice  in  1630.  This  was 
loUo-wed  by  the  Psalms  in  1531,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  1532.  This  complete  translation  (and 
also  translations  of  the  separate  books)  was  fre- 
quently reprinted.  On  his  title  -  page  Bmcioli 
claims  that  the  version  was  maide  from  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  He  probably  knew 
Hebrew ;  but  Simon  has  proved  that  no  great 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  shown,  and  the  author 
very  prooably  relied  on  Pu^inus'  Latin  version 
for  the  OT,  and  that  of  rTrasmns  for  the  NT. 
His  commentaries  betray  Protestant  ideas,  and 
his  work  was  condemnea  and  put  on  Paul  IV. 's 
Index  of  1659,  and  after  this  it  practically  ceased 
to  be  reprinted.  In  1538  a  Dominican  of  some 
repute,  named  Marmochino,  issued  a  translation 
which  was  in  reality  only  a  redaction  of  Bmcioli's 
work,  bringing  it  more  into  conformity  with  the 
Vulgate.  The  16th  cent,  produced  many  other 
translations  of  separate  books,  with  and  without 
commentaries,  but  none  are  of  any  special  interest. 

6.  The  most  important  translation,  which  is  still 
tiie  ofiBcial  Bible  of  Italian  Protestants,  circulated 
br  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  that 
of  J.  Diodati,  who  was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1576, 
and  died  in  1649.  Diodati  was  a  very  good  scholar, 
and  when  only  twenty-one  was  appointed  by  Beza 

Srofessor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva.  His  work  is 
escribed  as  remarkable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literature  and  of  scientific  accuracy.  As  a  rule  he 
keeps  close  to  the  Vulgate,  except  in  the  Psalter, 
where  the  Vulgate  follows  the  LXX.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible  was  published  at  Geneva 
in  1607.  The  NT  was  published  separately  at 
Geneva  in  1608  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1665.  An 
edition  with  commentaries  appeared  in  1641.  A 
carefully  revised  edition  was  published  by  the 
London  Society /or  Promoting  ChriMan  Knowledge 
inl8S4. 

7.  Of  Catholic  translations  there  were  fewer  in 
this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  prohibition,  by 
Pope  Pins  iv.  in  1664,  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  was  not  removed  till  1767,  when 
Benedict  nr.  gave  a  qualified  permission,  and  so 
for  two  centuries  the  Catholics  had  no  need  of 
a  translation.  °  The  only  one  which  need  be  men- 
tioned is  that  of  Martim,  archbishop  of  Florence, 
published  in  1776  at  Turin,  and  circulated  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  editions  of 
the  NT  (1813)  and  of  the  OT  (1821). 

8.  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Italian  Bible.  One 
of  these  was  printed  by  Wendelin  at  Venice  in 
August  1471,  and  bears  on  its  title-page  as  the 
name  of  the  translator  Nioolo  di  Malherbi.  Berger 
says  of  it  that  '  the  text  in  general  differs  much 
from  that  of  the  MSS ' ;  but  it  is  really  not  a  new 
translation,  but  the  old  version  with  a  few  changes, 
chiefly  dialectical,  from  the  Tuscan  of  the  MSS 
to  Venetian.  Of  the  frequent  later  editions  of 
Malherbi's  translation,  one  —  that  of  1490 — is 
noteworthy  if,  as  Carini  says,  the  designs  for  its 
ornamentation  were  the  work  of  Bellini  and  Bot- 
ticelli. Another  edition,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately in  October  of  the  same  year,  is  that  published 
by  Jenson,  the  text  of  which  was  based  partly  on 
that  of  the  MSS,  partly,  as  in  the  NT  and  Psalter, 
on  that  of  Malherbi's  edition.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that  the  printing  was  begun  simultaneously 
at  difierent  points.  Berger  says  of  it  {I.e.  p.  364) 
that  it  is  '  faithful  to  the  MSS,  and  those  as  a  rule 
the  best ' ;  but  the  value  of  the  edition  is  enormously 
depreciated  by  the  fact  of  its  being  in  large 
measure  a  reproduction  of  Malherbi's  work.  It 
had  become  a  bibliographical  rarity,  for  it  was 
not  in  great  demanct  ^nd  was  reprinted  with  a 
Talnable  introdnetion  bj  Negroni  in  1882-1887  in 
ten  Tolumea. 


LiTERATDBS. — S.  Berger,  *La  Bible  Italtenne  au  moyen  age' 
In  Romania,  1894,  p.  S58ff.  (with  bibliognphy,  and  list  of  MS» 
appended) ;  S.  Hinoochi,  art.  '  Italiennea  Venioiu  de  la  Bible' 
In  Vigouroux'e  Diet,  de  (a  Bible ;  Negroni,  La  BUMa  votgan ; 
Carini,  Le  Venumi  deOa  Bibbia  <»  volgan  iWioiw ;  la  Loog, 
BibliaOuea  Saera. 

iiL  Spanish  Versions.— 1.  The  history  of  the 
Bible  in  Spain  begins  with  Priscillian  and  Lucinius 
of  Btetica,  the  oorrespondent  of  Jerome  {Epp.  Ixxi. 
and  Ixxv.) ;  and  four  centuries  later  the  school  of 
sacred  palaeography  at  Seville  and  afterwards  at 
Toledo,  from  which  came  the  Codex  Toletanut  and 
Codex  Caveneig,  might  well  detain  us.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Visigothic  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  the  influence  of  Theodulf  and  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Spain  beyond  the  border  of  that  country, 
are  other  interesting  subjects  doeely  connected 
with  the  Spanish  Bible. 

2.  But  our  immediate  object  is  bo  trace  (he  his- 
tory of  the  Bible  in  the  Spajush  language.  To  this 
there  is  no  allasion  before  the  13w  cent.,  when 
John  I.,  king  of  Arragon,  passed  a  royal  decree  in 
1233  at  Tarragona,  that  no  one,  clergy  or  laity, 
was  to  keep  in  his  house  any  translation  into  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  the  OT  or  NT.  This  prohibition 
im^ies  the  existence  of  such  a  translation.  A 
few  years  later,  however,  the  reign  of  Alphonsex., 
sumamed  '  the  Wise '  (1252-1^),  marks  a  period 
of  literary  activity,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
translation  of  ancient  writmgs  into  Spanish. 
Among  other  works  he  is  said  to  have  ordered 
a  translation  of  Jerome's  text  of  the  Bible.  One 
of  the  most  important  productions  of  this  reign 
was  the  commencement  at  emy  rate,  of  a  ffittorta 
General  very  similar  m  character  to  the  Bible 
Sist oriole  (see  above,  p.  405*),  but  in  its  original 
form  probably  more  general,  and  containing  less 
of  the  Bible  text  than  the  French  work.  The 
Hittoria  was  divided  into  five  parts,  the  first  of 
which  corresponded  roughly  to  the  Pentateuch ; 
the  second  covered  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
death  of  David ;  the  third  the  Psalter,  Sapiential 
books,  and  some  of  the  Prophets ;  of  the  fourth  we 
do  not  know  the  contents ;  the  fifth  contained  some 
of  the  Prophets,  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  NT.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  two 
parts  alone  go  back  to  the  time  of  Alphonse  X., 
and  that  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  earliest  form 
of  the  composition  had  comparatively  little  of  the 
actual  text  of  the  Bible,  though  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  paraphrased.  Of  this  work  we  have  many 
MSS  of  the  I4th  and  15th  cents.,  some  with,  some 
without,  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  define  precisely  the  date  and 
origin  of  the  Bible  text  contained  in  the  work, 
the  later  MSS  of  which  in  Spain  as  in  France  no 
doubt  gradually  incorporated  more  and  more  of 
the  ipsurima  verba  of  the  Bible.  Comparatively 
little,  if  any,  can  be  assigned  to  the  date  of 
Alphonse  X. 

3.  One  almost  unique  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  as  compared  with 
those  made  in  other  countries,  is  the  lanro  pro- 
portion of  early  translations  made  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  work  of  Jewish  Rabbis.  The  history 
of  these,  and  of  the  translations  made  from  the 
Latin,  has  to  be  recovered  from  an  examination  of 
the  text  of  MSS  contained  in  the  Escurial  and 
elsewhere,  and  from  such  other  information  as 
these  MSS  give  in  the  way  of  prefaces,  notjra,  ete. 
Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  Egnren 
in  the  work  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  section, 
and  by  Bereer  in  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
text  of  the  MSS  in  two  articles  in  Bomania  for 
1899,  where  a  full  description  of  a  number  of  MBS 
and  a  bibliography  will  be  found. 

Among  the  important  MSS  which  oontain  tiaaa- 
lations  from  the  Hebrew  may  be  mentiaoed  twa 
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In  the  Escurial,  I.  i.  8  and  I.  j.  0.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  ISth  cent,  MS,  which  contains  a  larce 
put  of  the  Bant  half  of  the  Bible,  inclnding  the 
Psalter.  This  vecAva  of  the  Psalter  is  said,  in  a 
note  prefixed  to  it,  to  be  the  work  of  Herman,  a 
German,  and  to  be  made  from  the  Hebrew.  Now 
a  man  of  thiH  name,  known  as  a  translator  of 
Aristotle,  is  connected  with  Toledo  about  the  year 
1240.  There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  doubt  that  the 
Psalter  was  translated  about  that  time  by  Herman. 
He  probably  used  the  Psalt.  Seb.  of  Jerome,  and  so 
we  find  felah  (In  Ps  61  [Eng.  and  Heb.  62]')  ren- 
dered by  '  always ' ;  but  the  translation  shows  an 
independent  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  as  at  Ps  41'  and 
41'.  The  second  MS  mentioned  above  is  assigned 
to  the  14th  cent.,  and  contains  the  second  half  of 
the  Bible.  The  Spanish  nsed  is  that  of  the  early 
14th  cent.,  and  there  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance, in  respect  of  the  text  divisions,  snmmaries, 
etc.,  between  this  MS  and  the  Codex  Toletanns, 
the  Bible  of  Theodnlf,  and  the  Visigothic  text — a 
resemblance  which  points  to  an  early  date  for  the 
translation.  There  are  various  other  MSS  con- 
taining versions  from  the  Hebrew,  e.g.  Escur. 
Bibl.  MS  4,  and  a  bilingual  (Lat.  and  Spanish) 
MS  beloneuie  to  the  Itoyal  Hist.  Library  at 
Madrid,  which  begins  with  the  Major  Prophets 
and  ends  with  2  Maccabees.  The  best  known  of 
these  translations  is  the  so-called  Bible  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  the  MS  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Liria  Palace  at  Madrid.  This  is  described  bv 
Berger  as  an  'onrivalled  monument  of  Spanish 
art  and  science,'  'an  enterprise  nnrivalled  in  the 
Middle  Ages.'  The  work  was  ordered  in  1422  by 
Louis  de  Guzman,  master  of  the  order  of  Calatrava, 
who  paid  more  than  £3000  for  it.  The  translation 
was  carried  out  between  1422  and  1430  by  Kabbi 
Moses  Arragel  (t.e.  'the  Expert')  of  Maqueda, 
near  Toledo.  It  was  not  a  new  traoalation,  out  a 
revision  of  older  texts. 

Of  versions  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  may 
be  mentioned — (1)  the  Bible  of  Quiroga  (Escur. 
MS  4),  given  by  Cardinal  Quiroga  to  Philip  II. 
In  this  the  order  of  the  books  Is  that  of  the 
Vulgate ;  and  the  Apocryphal  books,  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  are  translated ;  (3)  a  translation  made 
for  Alphonse  T. ,  king  of  Arragon  ( 1410-1468).  This 
MS  contains  the  nooks  from  Proverbs  to  the 
Apocalypse ;  (3)  a  translation  made  by  Martin  de 
Lucena  (about  1460)  of  the  Gospels  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  contained  in  Escur.  MS  II,  a  MS  now  lost ; 
(4)  a  translation  (in  Escor.  MS  7)  of  the  books  from 
Lv  7-2  Kings. 

4.  The  earliest  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the 
Spanish  Bible  is  that  of  ib»  Pentateuch  printed 
at  Venice  in  1497,  which  was  the  work  of  Spanish 
Jews  exiled  from  their  native  country.  By  far 
the  most  important  and  the  best  known  of  the 
early  Spanish  Bibles  is  the  so-called  BibU  of 
Ferrara,  which  contains  the  whole  OT  except 
Lamentations,  and  was  the  work  of  two  Portu- 
guese Jews,  Dnarte  Pinel  and  Jerome  de  Vargas. 
It  is  not  really  a  new  translation,  but  only  an 
editing  of  the  old  revision  made  with  reference 
to  the  Hebrew.  The  translation,  we  are  told, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  elegance 
and  correctness,  and  is  often  inexact  and  full  of 
Hebraisms.  Some  corrections  were  mode  in  later 
editions,  of  which  there  have  been  very  many 
between  161 1  and  the  present  dav,  published  in 
many  cases  at  Amsterdam.  Besiaes  the  Bible  of 
Ferrara,  there  have  been  many  Jewish  versions  of 
the  whole  or  parts  of  the  OT^:  thus  Plaine  men- 
tions three  editions  of  the  Pentateuch  at  Amster- 
dam, six  versions  of  the  Psalter  (between  1623  and 
1720),  a  translation  of  the  Son^  of  Songs,  of  the 
'Pirst  Prophets,'  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  of 
Isaiah  and  Jenmiah. 


6.  Translations  mode  by  Catholics  in  the  I6th, 
17th,  and  early  ISth  centuries  are  comparatively 
unimportant.  The  Council  of  Trent  prohibited 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  Inquisition  was  stringent 
in  the  same  direction.  It  was  not  till  1767  that 
Benedict  xiv.  permitted  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  languajre  of  the  country  under  certain  con- 
ditions; and  tifteen  years  later,  in  1782,  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  gave  similar  permission.  Moreover,  in 
the  16th  cent,  at  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic 
theolo-^  of  Spain  was  written  not  in  Spanish  but 
in  Latm.  For  the  most  part,  therefore,  the  efibrto 
of  Catholics  in  regard  to  Bible  translation  were 
confined  to  those  parts  of  it  which  had  a  place  in 
the  liturgy,  and  several  of  these  attempts  were 
never  printed.  Of  the  Gospels,  four  complete  or 
partial  translations  are  recorded.  The  first  is  a 
translation  of  the  liturgical  Gospels  and  Epistles 
by  Montesiro,  which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in 
1612;  the  second  is  an  anonymous  translation  of 
the  four  Gospels,  contained  in  MS  Escur.  I.  j.  9,  bnt 
never  printed,  which  is  not  dated,  but  is  later  than 
the  Coraplutensian  Bible  of  1614-1617  which  it 
uses ;  the  third  is  a  translation  by  a  Benedictine, 
John  de  Robles,  made  in  1560  which  is  found  in 
MS  Escur.  H.  i.  4,  but  was  never  printed ;  the  last 
is  a  translation  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  by 
Siguenza.  Of  the  Psalms  there  were  several  trans- 
lations, including  one  by  Villa,  a  Benedictine  of 
Montserrat,  which  was  afterwuds  put  on  the 
Index ;  another  by  Cornelius  Snoi,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1653.  The  Sapiential  books  also 
found  many  translators,  including  the  famous 
Louis  of  Ijbaa,  an  Angustinian  who  translated  the 
Book  of  Job.  There  was  also  a  version  of  the 
Apocalypse  bv  Gregory  Lopez,  which  was  published 
after  his  deatn. 

6.  More  important  were  the  Protestant  trans- 
lations. The  earliest  of  these  was  the  version  of  the 
Psalter  by  Juan  de  Valdes,  a  Lutheran,  the  MS  of 
which  is  at  Vienna.  This  was  not  published  till 
1880.  To  the  same  translator  belongs  the  version 
of  Romans  and  1  Corinthians,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1536  and  1667.  The  first  published  Spanish  NT 
was  the  work  of  Francis  of  Enzinas,  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1643,  and  reprinted  many  times  later. 
Another  version,  regarded  by  some  as  a  model  of 
Castilian  style,  was  the  translation  of  the  NT  from 
the  Greek,  and  the  Psalter  from  the  Hebrew,  the 
work  of  Juan  Perez  of  Pineda,  who  fled  to  Geneva 
to  escape  the  Inquisition.  The  first  published 
edition  of  the  whole  Bible  is  the  SMia  del  0*9, 
so  called  from  the  bear  which  appeared  as  the 
frontispiece.  This  was  the  work  of  Cassiodore  de 
Keina,  a  distinguished  Hellenist,  and  occupied 
twelve  years.  Tne  OT  portion  was  probably  little 
more  than  a  translation  of  the  Latin  version  of 
Pagninus.  It  is  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  transla- 
tion,  and  was  publisiied  at  Basle  in  1567-1569.  The 
edition  by  Cvprian  de  Valera  (Amsterdam,  1602) 
was  practically  only  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Cassiodore. 

7.  In  the  period  after  1782,  when  the  Inanisition 
revoked  the  prohibition  against  reading  tne  Bible 
in  the  vulgar  tongne,  a  number  of  Catholic  trans- 
lations appeared  of  the  Psalms,  Sapiential  books, 
and  Gospels.  Only  two  of  these  Catholic  versions 
are  important.  The  first  is  the  work  of  Philip 
Scio,  afterwards  bishop  of  Segovia,  and  was  pnb- 
lisbed  at  Valencia  in  1791-1793.  A  second  edition 
was  published  at  Madrid  in  1796-1797.  This  trans- 
lation is  based  on  the  Vulgate,  and  is  on  the 
whole  'correct  and  elegant,  though  sometimes 
lacking  in  clearness  and  exactness,  and  more  often 
in  warmth  and  life.'  As  the  first  complete  version 
by  a  Spanish  Catholic  it  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  went  through  many  editiona    Bnt  the 
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need  of  a  translation  based  on  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
began  to  lie  felt,  and  in  1807  Charles  nr.  ordered 
such  a  one.  This  was  the  work  of  Felix  Torres  y 
Amat,  afterwards  bisliop  of  Astorga,  and  was 
pnblislied  1823-1825.  Though  very  successful  and 
often  reprinted,  it  did  not  supplant  the  translation 
of  Scio,  of  which  numerous  editions  still  appear. 
There  are  no  recent  Protestant  translations.  The 
copies  circulated  in  large  numbers  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  practically  only 
reprints  of  the  early  Protestant  translations  of 
Enzinas,  Cassiodore  de  Keina,  and  Cyprian  de 
Valera  already  mentioned,  and  of  the  later  Catho- 
lic versions  of  Scio  and  Torres  Amat. 

8.  Besides  the  Castilian  versions  of  the  Bible  of 
which  we  have  hitlierto  spoken,  the  translation 
into  Catalan,  the  language  of  Catalonia,  also 
demands  attention  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  the  Bible  in  Spain.  Both  by  language  and 
by  political  ties  the  district  of  Catalonia  was  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages  closely  connected  with 
southern  France,  and  we  are  not  surprised  there- 
fore to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
Catalan  version  and  those  of  France.  According 
to  Berger  {Rumania,  xix.  523),  the  rersion  'is  not 
older  than  the  14th  cent.,  and  was  made  in  all 
probability  by  a  native  of  Catalonia,  educated  at 
the  University  of  Paris.'  Its  dependence  on  the 
French  version  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it 
reproduces  the  most  characteristic  glosses  of  the 
French  Bible. 

The  oldest  MS  of  the  version  is  a  Marmoutier 
MS  of  the  NT  now  at  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.  Fonih  em. 
486)  of  the  14th  oentnry.  We  have  also  later  MS3 
—(1)  Bibl.  Nat.  Fondt  e*p.  2-4 ;  (2)  Bibl.  Nat.  Fonds 
esp.  5;  (3)  Brit.  Mas.  E^erton  1526,  all  of  the 
ISth  cent.,  and  all  oontainmg  the  same  portions  of 
the  Bible, — which  enable  us  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  text  to  some  extent.  These  later  MSS  pre- 
serve the  same  general  text  as  that  containea  in 
the  I4th  cent.  MS,  bat  the  glosses  of  the  French 
Bible  have  been  removed.  'The  foundation  of  the 
version  is  the  same :  the  phrases  of  the  16th  cent. 
MSS  from  end  to  end  are  modelled  on  those  of  the 
14th,  and  a  number  of  charaoteristic  expressions 
attest  the  orinnal  identitj[  of  ike  translation.'  Of 
MSS  of  the  Psalter  in  this  language  Berger  men- 
tions ten,  and  in  them  he  distinguishes  three  in- 
dependent verriona.  One  is  found  in  Bibl.  Nat. 
Fondt  up.  6,  another  is  contained  in  Bibl.  Nat. 
Fonda  esp.  2,  and  Egerton  1526,  and  a  third  in 
Bibl.  Nat.  Fondt  fr.  2434.  The  first,  like  the 
other  Catalan  Psalters,  is  based  on  the  Gallican 
Psalter ;  the  second  seems  to  rest  on  the  Hebrew 
Psalter,  but  this  is  really  not  the  case ;  the  third 
represents  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  text,  and 
this  last  is  based  on  a  French  version,  for  'all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Catalan  text  are  explained  Ivy 
the  French,  and  several  are  only  explained  by  it.' 
The  Sapiential  books  show  evidence  of  the  use  of 
French  and  Latin  as  bases  for  translation.  In  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  both  French  and  Latin  influences 
are  clear,  in  Wisdom  there  is  no  evidence  of  French, 
in  Sirach  the  two  alternate.  There  is  a  similar 
want  of  uniformity  in  re^rd  to  the  Prophets. 
The  translation  of  Isaiah  is  made  from  the  Vul- 
gate, but  shows  French  influence.  In  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  there  is  no  trace  of  such 
influence.  Nor  is  the  underlying  Latin  text  the 
same ;  for,  while  Isaiah  and  Daniel  rest  on  the 
ordinary  Paris  text  of  the  13th  cent.,  there  is  no 
sign  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  of  the  characteristic 
readings  of  that  text.  Of  the  Gospels  we  have 
three  Catalan  versions — one  verv  inexact  and  para- 
phrased, the  others  literal.  Two  of  these  nave 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Provencal,  by 
the  help  of  which  they  were  made,  viz.  tliose  con- 
tained in  the  Marmoutier  MS  and  Bibl.  Nat. 


Fonds  es]t.  2 ;  the  third  contained  in  a  Barce- 
lona does  not  appear  to  have  anything  in 
rommon  with  the  Provencal  text.  In  regard  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  there  is  'no  doubt  but  that 
the  Catalan  Bible  of  the  15th  cent,  is  dependent  on 
that  of  the  14th,  and  the  latter  on  the  Bible  in 
the  language  of  France'  (langue  d'oil).  The 
Apocalypse  was  based  not  on  the  French,  but  on 
the  Vulgate ;  but  in  the  middle  of  this  translation 
made  from  the  Latin  we  find  reminiscences  of  the 
French.  Berger  sums  up  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  NT :  '  I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Catalan 
version  of  the  NT  was  made  at  the  latest  in  the 
14tli  cent,  in  some  places  from  a  French  text,  in 
others  from  a  Latin  text  very  similar  to  those 
in  use  at  Paris.  The  writer  probably  incorpor- 
ated into  his  work  an  earlier  translation  of  the 
Gospels.' 

The  names  of  two  translators  are  met  with  in 
writings  on  this  version.  The  one  is  Boniface 
Ferrer,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  translation  printed 
near  Valencia  in  1477-1478 ;  but,  while  the  version 
belongs  to  the  I4th  cent.,  Ferrer  li^ed  in  the  I5th. 
A  more  important  name  is  that  of  Sabruguera, 
a  Dominican  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
He  studied  at  Paris  about  the  year  1307,  and  this 
would  agree  with  the  character  of  the  version,  as 
indicated  by  the  MSS.  Further  than  this,  one 
MS  attributias  to  him  a  version  of  the  Psalter. 

The  only  early  edition  is  that  just  referred  to ; 
but  nothing  of  it  remains  except  tour  pages  of  one 
copy  now  m  the  monastery  of  Porta  Cseli,  near 
Valencia.  A  note  on  one  of  these  pages  preserves 
the  name  of  Ferrer  as  the  translator,  and  tells  us 
the  translation  was  made  by  him,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  scholars,  from  the  Latin.  Daring 
last  century,  by  the  efforts  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  version  of  the  NT  in 
Catalan  was  made  and  circulated.  The  fint 
edition  was  printed  in  London  in  1S32,  and  later 
it  was  reprinted  in  London  and  Barcelona. 

IirmtATtrnm.— S.  Berger, '  Noavellea  recherche*  ear  lee  Blblai 
Prorenfalee  et  OataUnee  in  Romania,  xix.  fiOSS.,  'Let  Bibles 
OwtUlanee,'  etc.,  ib.  xxviii.  86011.,  608 ff.  (with  a  bibliognphy 
and  list  of  MSS,  etc.);  Eguren,  Memoria  detoripliva  d*  lot 
Codieet  notable;  etc.,  Madrid,  1S50 ;  Plaine,  art.  '  Eipagpoles 
Venions  de  la  Bible'  In  Vigooroox's  Didionnain  dtlambUti 
Borrow,  Th»  BitU  in  Soote ;  Mayor,  Spain,  J'orttmU,  oad  M* 
BOU. 

iv.  PoBTcrouBSB  Versions.— 1.  A  14th  cent  MS 
in  the  Escnrial  (0.  j.  I)  contains  a  Portuguese 
translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Historia  General 
of  Alphonse  (see  p.  408''),  which  of  course  had  a 
Scripture  basis.  This  translation  may  hare  been 
made  by  order  of  king  Denis  (1279-1325),  the 
arandson  of  Alphonse,  out  it  does  not  give  the 
abeni.  text  of  the  Bible.  In  the  same  century 
we  are  told  that  king  John  I.  (1385-1433)  had  a 
translation  made  by  distingaished  scholars  of  the 
Crospels,  Acts,  and  St.  Paul,  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  it.  His  granddaughter  Philippa,  who 
died  in  1497,  is  said  to  have  had  a  translation 
made  from  French  into  Portngaese  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  of  the  Church  year,  and  the  MS  of 
such  a  translation  now  exists  at  Lisbon. 

2.  A  I5tb  cent,  catalogue  of  the  library  of  king 
D.  Duarte  (1433-1438)  mentions  among  uie  books 
a  translation  of  Genesis,  another  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  another  of  tlie  Books  of  Solomon.  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  before  the  date  of  his  death 
a  Portuguese  version  of  these  books  existed. 

3.  In  the  same  century  we  hear  of  the  compila- 
tion of  a  Life  of  Christ  preserved  in  a  MS  of  the 
monastery  of  Aloobaija ;  and  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Acts,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  legend,  is  found 
in  another  MS  of  the  same  monastery.  We  also 
know  from  the  writings  of  D.  Manuel  of  Cenaculo, 
bishop  of  Beia  from  1770-1802,  that  twenty  yean 
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before  he  wrote  there  was  in  existence  a  para- 
phrastic translation  made  in  the  15th  cent,  by  a 
Portuguese  acquainted  with  Hebrew.  Of  this  he 
gives  a  specimen  from  the  beginning  of  the  Book 
uf  Genesis,  which  shows  that  the  translation  kept 
fairly  close  to  the  text  of  the  Bible.  There  was 
also  in  a  MS  of  Alcoba^a,  which  has  since  been 
lost,  a  less  literal  translation,  or  rather  summary, 
of  OT  history.  Some  extracts  of  this  which  have 
been  preserved  are  said  to  be  written  in  language 
of  the  14th  cent.,  more  archaic  than  the  passage 
quoted  by  CenacuJo. 

Most  of  the  statements  mentioned  here  are  in- 
capable of  being  tested  by  the  evidence  of  MSS 
containing  the  version,  but  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable about  them,  and  they  imply  that  the 
Portuguese  trandation  dates  from  the  14th  cent., 
that  at  first  only  some  parts  of  the  Bible  were 
translated,  and  those  the  parts  most  likely  to  be 
in  use,  and  that  the  translation  was  ma«ie  from 
the  Spanish  and  the  French,  and  no  doubt  also 
from  the  Latin. 

4.  It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  that 
we  meet  with  the  first  printed  Portuguese  Bible. 
Tliis  was  a  translation  made  by  a  native  of  Lislion, 
John  Ferreira  d' Almeida,  who  went  out  to  the 
East  as  a  Boman  Catholic  missionary,  and  after- 
wards became  a  Protestant.  He  began  w  ith  the 
NT,  which,  after  being  revised,  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1681 ;  and  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  1712.  Almeida's  work,  completed  only  as  far 
as  Ezekiel,  was  continued  by  others,  and  gradually 
the  whole  Bible  was  published,  the  last  part  to 
appear  being  tlie  Major  Prophets,  which  was  printed 
in  1761.  Almeida's  version  was  not  very  popular, 
partly  because  it  was  antic|nated  in  style,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  prejudice  on  account  of  his 
change  of  religion. 

d.  In  1784  a  Catholic  translation  by  Anton 
Pereira  de  Figueiredo  was  published  at  Lisbon. 
This  work,  with  notes,  in  twenty-three  volumes, 
was  based  on  the  Volgate,  bat  does  not  follow  it 
slavishly,  and  sometimes  departs  from  it  in  favour 
of  the  Gireek.  A  revised  edition  was  begun  some 
years  later,  but  not  completed  till  1819. 

Both  of  these  translations  have  been  circulated 
in  Portugal  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  but  not  in  very  large  numbers. 

LiTBaATU&K.— 8.  Berger  la  Jowiiiu,  xxvUL  p.  MS,  when  a  full 

bibUognpby  will  be  found. 

V.  German  Versioks.— 1.  The  oldest  fragment 
of  the  Bible  in  German  is  to  be  found  in  a  MS, 
twenty-three  leaves  of  which  are  at  Vienna  (MS 
N.  ccxxxiii.)  and  two  at  Hannover.  These  leaves, 
recovered  from  the  bindings  of  other  MSS,  come 
from  a  MS  of  the  8th  cent,  which  belongesd  to  the 
Bavarian  monastery  ot  Monsee,  and  they  preserve 
fragments  of  a  Latin  and  German  translation  of 
St.  Matthew,  the  first  of  which  begins  at  8"  and 
the  last  ends  with  28*.  The  ending  of  the  Gospel 
is  followed  by  a  Latin  subscription,  from  which  it 
is  clear  that  only  this  Giospel  was  tnuislated.  The 
translation  is  unexpectedly  good  The  Latin  is 
closely  but  not  slavishly  followed,  and  there  are 
fe^v  mistakes  due  to  misunderstanding  the  Latin. 
The  German  is  clear,  and  '  it  was  the  aim  of  tlie 
translator  to  give  not  only  correct  but  good 
German,'  in  a  dialect  which  is  '  a  Bavarian  redac- 
tion of  a  Prankish  or  Alsatian  originaL'  There  is 
an  edition  of  this  very  early  and  interesting  MS 
by  Massmann  (Vienna,  1841),  and  more  recently 
by  Hench  (Strassburg,  1890). 

2.  The  next  documentary  evidence  bearing  on 
the  Old  German  Bible  is  a  translation  of  Tatian's 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  contained  in  a  St.  Gall 
MS  (No.  56)  of  the  second  half  of  the  9th  cent.,  in 
which  the  Latin  and  German  are  given  in  parallel 


columns.  The  Latin  version  tests  on  that  of  the 
Fulda  MS  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  this  is  closely 
followed  bv  the  German,  iu  an  East  Frankisn 
dialect.  The  translation  is  not,  as  Sievers  sup- 
posed, the  work  of  a  number  of  men,  but  of  one, 
who  perhaps  received  assistance  from  others,  and 
may  perhaps  have  nsed  already  existing  transla- 
tions of  the  separate  Gospeb  made  by  different 
translators.  The  style  of  translation  is  not  so 
vijjoroua  as  that  of  the  Monsee  St.  Matthew,  but 
it  IS  clear,  and  runs  easily.  In  one  section  there 
are  jieculiarities,  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  MS  copied,  whidu  was 
supplied  from  another  source. 

3.  We  must  leave  on  one  side,  as  not  properly 
belonging  to  our  subject,  such  sacred  poems,  em- 
bodying a  good  deal  of  the  Bible  narrative,  as  the 
Krvit  of  Otfrid  and  the  Heliand  by  an  unknown 
author.  Both  these  belong  to  tne  middle  or 
second  half  of  the  9th  century. 

4.  To  the  10th  or  early  11th  cent,  belongs  the 
work  of  Notker  Labeo(d.  1022),  a  monk  of  St.  Gall, 
who  translated  and  commented  on  Job  and  tlie 
Psalter.  His  work  on  Job  has  been  lost.  That  on 
the  Psalter  is  contained  in  its  entirety  only  in  one 
MS  (No.  21)  at  St.  Gall,  but  fragments  of  ditterent 
MSS  of  it  are  to  be  found  at  Munich,  Basle, 
Maihingen,  and  elsewhere.  The  method  adopted  is 
to  give  each  verse  of  the  Psalms  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible sentences,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in  German. 
This  is  followed  by  commentary  or  paraphrase. 
Above  the  Latin  words  an  interlinear  German 
rendering  is  given  in  the  St.  Gall  MS  ;  but  this  is 
later  than  Notker,  and  is  not  contained  in  the 
fragments  in  other  libraries.  Probably  Notker** 
work  was  intended  not  for  reading  in  the  servioes, 
but  for  students  in  the  monastery. 

6.  A  little  later  than  Notker  is  to  be  placed  the 
work  of  WiUiram,  abbot  of  Ebersberg  in  Bavari* 
(d.  1085),  who  translated  and  commented  on  the 
Song  of  Songs.  Of  this  work  many  MSS  surviTe, 
showing  its  popularity.  The  Latin  text  of  the 
Vulgate  is  written  in  tne  middle  of  the  pa£e ;  on 
the  left  of  this  comes  a  Latin  paraphrase  in  wonine 
hexameters,  and  on  the  right  an  explanation  in 
German  appended  to  little  sections  of^  tiie  text  in 
German,  which  are  of  varying  length.  The  German 
translation  is  generally  very  free,  often  too  free^ 
but  the  style  is  good  and  almost  ideaL  '  Such  » 
true  translation  was  only  possible  because  Willinm 
loses  himself  in  his  text,  and  has  sought  to  repro- 
duce it  even  to  the  smallest  details.  WUliram  nas 
absorbed  the  Son^  of  Songs  into  his  very  being, 
and  from  his  being  it  has  welled  out  in  poieat 
German.' 

6.  The  next  fragments  of  Bible  text  are  some 
portions  of  the  four  (xospels  reoovered  from  the 
bindings  of  volumes  at  Vienna  (now  SuppL 
2559)  and  Munich  (now  cg.m.  5250)  attributed  aj 
Walther  (p.  456)  to  the  12th  centniy.  These  are 
clearly  copied  from  a  MS  belonging  to  an  older, 
perhaps  a  much  older,  date.  The  sections  are 
marked  for  liturgical  use,  both  in  the  Latin  and 
the  German,  and  the  '  use '  points  to  the  diocese  of 
Constance,  perhaps  to  St.  Gall.  The  aim  of  the 
translator  has  been  to  give  a '  flowing  and  popular' 
German  version ;  and  in  this,  in  spite  of  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Latin,  he  has  succeeded.  It 
IS  possible,  bat  cannot  be  certainly  proved,  that 
tlie  version  was  made  for  reading  at  dinndi 
services. 

7.  To  the  12th  cent,  belongs  a  MS  of  the  Psalter 
now  at  Munich  {Cod.  Germ.  17),  which  came  from 
the  monastery  at  Windberg,  and  is  dated  1187. 
With  this  may  be  discussed  another  MS  of  the 
Psalter  belonging  to  the  same  century,  now  at 
Vienna  (MS  2U82).  Both  these  are  Latin  Psalters 
with  interlinear  German  versions.   In  the  Wind- 
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berg  Pialter  the  Latin  ia  represented  sometimes 
more  tlian  one  synon^,  and  a  fuller  explana- 
tion given  in  the  margin ;  the  German  is  often 
omitted,  or  given  only  in  part,  possibly,  as  Walther 
suggests,  because  the  scribe  oonld  not  read  the 
German  he  was  copying.  The  synonyms  were 
probably  added  later,  possibly  from  a  MB  like  the 
Vienna  Psalter.  The  translation  in  this  last 
Psalter  is  less  euet  than  that  in  the  Windberg 
Psalter. 

8.  To  the  next  centniT  Walther  aacribes  a  Zarich 
MS  (Stadtbibl.  C.  S5.  713)  of  the  Gospels,  which, 
like  a  later  MS  of  the  same  familv  at  Basle  (A.  iv. 
44),  shows  signs  of  being  copied  from  an  earlier 
M.S,  in  which  corrections  had  been  made,  for  two 
German  words  are  often  given  for  one  Latin. 
Walther  notices  the  effective  and  impressive  char- 
acter of  the  translation. 

9.  The  beginning  of  ti^e  14th  cent,  marks,  accord- 
ing to  Walther,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
German  Bible,  and  MSS  begin  to  multiply.  We 
need  not  therefore  pnrsae  beyond  that  date  the 
history  of  separate  MSS  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Bible.  The  multiplication  of  MSS  is  explained 
by  the  derire  of  the  Christians  in  Germany  to 
have  translations  of  the  Bible  to  which  they 
might  appeal  in  regard  to  matters  of  doctrine 
and  practice,  as  the  anthority  of  the  Pope  was 
weakened  by  the  events  of  the  early  14th  century. 
The  result  was  that  a  number  of  independent 
translations  were  made,  often  veiy  inezaet  and 
inadequate. 

Walther  enumerates  altogether  203  MSS,  b^in- 
ning  with  those  which  have  been  mentioiied,  and 
going  down  to  the  16th  century.  Of  tihese,  10  con- 
tain the  whole  German  Bible :  6  others  were  origi- 
nally, but  are  no  longer,  complete  Bibles ;  6  contain 
the  OT  and  8  the  NT.  Of  the  whole  number  no 
fewer  than  128  beloi^  to  the  ISth  century. 

In  connexion  with  all  (hese  MSS  it  ia  only 
possible  to  summarize  the  results  as  given  in 
Walther's  exhaustive  work  on  tiie  German  Bible 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  mention  one  or  two 
MSS  of  special  interest  or  importance.  The  most 
important  of  the  MSS,  to  which  no  reference  has 

Set  been  madc^  if  importanoe  is  to  be  measured  by 
le  amount  ot  oontioverqr  of  whieh  it  has  been 
the  ooeasion,  is  the  so-calud  Codtst  TtpUim:  It 
b  so  called  because  it  ia  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  Pmnonstratenaiaiia  at  Tepl  in  Bohemia. 
The  controversy,  of  which  it  is  tiie  centre,  is  the 
relation,  if  any,  between  the  Gwman  translation 
and  the  work  of  the  Waldensee.  On  the  one  hand, 
Haupt  maintained  that  the  pre-Lntheran  German 
Bible,  with  which  this  MS  generally  agrees,  had  a 
Waldensian  origin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Jostes 
denied  that  there  was  any  sufficient  evidence  of 
this.  In  this  discussion  many  other  scholars  be- 
sides the  two  already  named  took  part.  The  Codem 
Teplentit  contains,  among  other  things,  a  longish 
treatise  on  the  '  7  stiicke  det  heiligen  christlichen 
Gelauben'  (seven  articles  of  the  noly  Chriatian 
faith)  _  appwided  to  a  short  discussion  on  the 
'  7  beilikheit  der  Idrchen '  the  sacraments), 
and  it  is  their  inclusion  which  suggests  to  Haupt 
the  Waldensian  origin  of  the  MS;  and.  as  the 
text  of  this  MS  agrees  with  that  of  the  first 
printed  German  Bibles,  he  goes  on  to  infer  the 
connexion  of  the  German  Bible  with  the  Waldenses. 
Walther  (I.e.  pp.  193,  194)  says:  'As  a  result  of 
the  controversv  between  Haupt  and  Jostes  we 
may  recognize  that  only  the  treatise  at  the  end  of 
the  MS,  and  that  very  probably,  originated  among 
the  Waldensee,  while  the  otner  additions  may 
have  come  as  well  from  a  Waldensian  as  from  a 
Catholic.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  man  who  inserted  the  last  piece 
was  aware  of  its  heretical  origin,  or  was  himself  a 


Waldensian.'  Other  evidence  is  afforded  by  murks 
in  the  margin  drawing  attention  to  certuiu  |>a8- 
sages  of  doctrinal  importance.  But  these  marks 
do  not  all  imply  the  same  doctrinal  views  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  added  them.  Some  are 
CathoUc,  others  Waldensian,  and  all  in  the  same 
hand.  'These  marks  therefore  only  prove,  accord- 
ing to  Walther,  that  the  MS  was  used  and  marked 
by  one  of  the  Waldenses. 

Another  MS  which  deaervea  attentiea  is  the 
splendid  Bible  in  six  volumes  at  Vienna  (MS 
N.  2759-64)  called  the  'Wenzel  Bible'  after  king 
WenzeL  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  OT, 
and  was  the  work  of  Martin  Rotlev  between  1389 
and  1400.  The  importance  of  the  MS  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  text  as  in  the  elaborate  illustratiims. 
Some  of  these  are  found  in  other  MSS,  and  tiieir 
origin  and  purpose  are  not  always  clear. 

A  third  MS  to  be  noticed  is  the  so-ealled  Floriaa 
Psalter,  a  trilingual  version,  in  Latin,  Polish,  and 
German,  chiefly  mteresting  in  connexion  with  tiie 
early  history  of  the  Polish  Bible.  This  is  also  a 
sumptuous  volume  so  far  as  illustrations  are  ooii- 
cemed,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  were 
never  eompleted. 

Among  early  groups  of  MSS  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  is  that  which  contains  a  translation  ol 
the  Psalter  made  by  Henry  of  Mugein  about  1350. 
The  oldest  representative  of  this  family  is  a  MS  of 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Rein  near  Gradwein, 
but  the  version  is  found  in  18  other  MSS.  The 
MSS  give  a  continuous  translation  with  a  Latin 
text  on  the  marein  and  a  gdoss  derived  largely 
from  Nicholas  of  Lyra.  Of  the  translation  repre- 
sented bv  this  group  Walther  writes  (p.  718)  t 
'  His  work  on  the  Psalter  cannot  be  brougtit  into 
line  with  the  other  German  Psalters,  for  his  chief 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  popular  work,  and  he  haa 
succeeded  in  his  object.' 

Another  group  of  MSS  of  the  Psalter  is  <nra 
which  goes  back  either  to  the  original  Hebrew 
text  or  to  Jerome's  Psalterium  Hebraieutn.  As 
preserved  in  the  MSS  the  text  has  been  omrected 
by  the  help  of  the  Vulgate. 

10.  From  the  MSS  we  pass  to  the  earlymbtted 
editions  of  the  German  Kble.  Of  these  Walthec 
enumerates  as  belonging  to  the  period  from  1466, 
the  date  of  the  earliMt,  to  1621,  eighteen  editiona 
of  the  complete  German  Bible— fourteen  in  High 
(German  and  four  in  Low  German — besides  thirty- 
four  of  Psalters  or  other  separate  books  of  the 
Bible.  The  four  earliest  bear  no  indication  of  tiie 
date  or  place  of  publication,  and  their  order  of 
precedence  has  b^  very  carefully  examined  by 
Walther.  The  result  of  his  investigation  is  to 
vary  the  order  as  previously  given  by  Hain. 
Walther  has  proved  that  the  earliest  Bible  is  that 
printed  by  Mentel  at  Strassburg.  In  a  note  at 
the  end  of  the  copy  in  the  Munich  Library  it  ia 
stated  that '  this  book  was  bought  on  the  27th  of 
June  1466  for  12  gulden ' ;  and  a  note  at  the  end 
of  a  copy  at  Stuttgart  says  that  it  was  printed  in 
1466.  Tne  second  edition  of  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Eggestein,  also  printed  at  Strassburg.  On  the 
streng[th  of  a  note  in  the  Stuttgart  copy,  which 
says  uiat  it  was  printed  in  1462,  Eggestein's  used 
to  l>e  regarded  as  the  earliest  Grcrman  printed 
Bible.  Wuther  e^ows  that  it  is  later  than  Mentel's 
edition,  on  which  it  is  based,  and  that  it  dates 
from  about  1470,  as  a  note  in  the  Gotha  copy 
implies.  Th9  thud,  dependent  on  Eggestein,  is 
Pflanzmann's  Augsburg  edition  of  about  1473. 
The  fourth,  also  an  Augsburg  edition  by  Zainer, 
is  a  revision  of  Eggestem,  for  'they  have  many 
most  striking  misprints  in  common.'  This  is 
assigned  to  about  1473,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
earlier  than  the  Swiss  edition,  printed  probably  at 
Basle,  which  used  to  be  put  fourth.  Of  this  Swiss 
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edition  one  copy  only,  at  GOttingen,  ont  of  the 
thirty- two  known  to  us,  bears  a  date,  1474.  On 
Zainer's  edition  of  1473  the  Swiss  edition  and 
three  other  Augsburg  editions,  printed  by  Zainer 
(1477)  and  Sorg  (1477  and  1480),  depend.  The 
next  edition,  published  by  Koburger  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1483,  profettses  to  be  and  is  '  a  revision 
made  with  ^reat  diligence,'  bus  corrections  being 
iiossibly  denred  from  those  in  the  Cologne  Low 
German  BiUe,  with  which  Koburger's  edition  has 
many  illustrations  and  other  points  in  common. 
The  last  five  editions  of  tJie  complete  High  German 
lUble  which  preceded  Lather  are  dependent  on 
that  of  Koburger.  They  were  published,  one  at 
Strassburg  (14S)  by  Grilninger,  and  four  at  Augs- 
burg— two  by  SchSnsperger  in  1487  and  1490,  and 
two  by  Otmar  in  1507  and  1518.  Walther  thus 
»ums  up  the  reanlt  of  bis  exhaustive  investi^'ation 
of  the  early-printed  Bibleii :  '  Our  conclusion  from 
the  comparison  of  these  Bibles  is  that  they  all 
belong  to  the  same  family  of  translations,  but 
that  the  Bible  first  published  by  John  Mentel 
at  Strassburg  in  1466  was  revised  about  1473  by 
G.  Zainer  at  Augsburg,  and  that  this  new  and 
revised  edition  received  at  the  hands  of  A.  Koburger 
at  Nuremberg,  and  afterwards  in  the  two  last 
Bibles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  further  slight  correc- 
tion.' 

The  text  represented  by  this  succession  of 
printed  Bibles  is  found  also  in  various  Psalters 
printed  at  various  dates  and  in  various  places  be- 
tween 1473  and  1498,  and  also  in  an  edition  of 
the  Apocalypse  (1498)  and  of  Job  (1488).  Besides 
printed  editions  of  this  recension  of  text,  Walther 
enumerates  fourteen  MSS  in  which  it  is  found, 
nine  of  wliich,  however,  are  copies  of  a  printed 
Bible,  as  is  evident  from  the  misprints  which  they 
reproduce,  while  a  tenth  also  depends  on  a  printed 
text.  Two  of  the  other  MSS  (at  Wolfenbiittel 
and  Nnremberg)  are  MSS  of  the  early  part  or 
middle  of  the  15th  centurr.  That  at  Nuremberg 
contains  only  Joshua,  Juages,  and  Ruth,  but  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
translator — John  Rellach  of  Resom,  in  the  diocese 
of  Constance — for  undertaking  the  work  of  trans- 
lation. The  other  two  are  MSS  of  the  NT— the 
one  at  Freiburg  in  Saxony ;  the  other,  already 
mentioned,  at  Tepl  in  Bohemia.  These  are  14tn 
cent.  MSS,  having  many  points  of  resemblanoe, 
but  neither  is  a  copy  of  the  other.  From  a  care- 
ful examination  Walther  concludes  that  Mentel's 
Bible  represents  the  text  of  this  family  in  a  purer 
and  more  original  form  than  these,  the  oldest 
MSS  which  contain  it.  This  text,  based  of  course 
on  the  Latin,  shows  many  points  of  agreement 
with  old  MSS  of  the  ItiUa,  and  in  the  NT  many 
points  of  agreement  with  the  Greek  against  the 
Latin,  but  only  in  cases  where  the  Greek  has  a 
reading  not  contained  in  the  Volgate  ;  for  if  the 
Vulgate  has  a  fuller  reading  than  the  Greek,  the 
Vulgate  is  followed.  The  question  to  be  decided 
is  whether  the  German  translator  himself  enriched 
his  text  by  using  several  MSS  of  the  Vulgate,  or 
used  a  MS  of  the  Vulgate  which  itself  contained 
the  additions  which  he  has  translated.  Walther 
decides  in  favour  of  the  second  alternative,  and 
finds  such  a  MS  in  a  Latin  MS  at  Wemigerode, 
which  has  37  of  the  45  additions  common  to  the 
first  Bible  and  the  Freiburg  and  Tepl  MSS  :  and 
many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  these  are  found 
also  in  the  Provencal  version  connected  with  the 
Waldenses.  But  the  resemblances  are  not,  as  we 
have  seen  above  (see  p.  412*),  sutticient  in  number 
or  distinctive  enough  to  prove  a  Waldensian  origin 
of  the  earliest  German  printed  Bibles. 

11.  The  work  of  Luther  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Bible.  His  labours  in 
translation  began  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  the 


Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  sections 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  all  clearly  in- 
tended for  the  ediKnation  of  the  unlearned. 

The  idea  of  making  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible  dates  from  1521,  but  it  was  thirteen 
years  later  before  the  work  was  carried  out  in  its 
entirety.  The  first  part  to  appear  was  the  NT, 
the  translation  of  which  was  done  at  the  Wart- 
burg.  This  was  the  so-called  Heptemberbibel,  so 
called  because  it  appeared  in  September  1522,  at 
Wittenberg,  bat  without  any  date  or  the  name  of 
the  publisber  on  its  title-page.  Of  this  a  photo- 
graphic facsimile  appeared  in  1883  on  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Luther's  birthday.  The 
first  edition  was  followed  by  a  second  in  the  same 
year  1522,  and  by  1580  more  than  seventy  editions 
of  the  NT  had  appeared. 

The  translation  of  the  OT  was  a  more  difficult 
task,  to  which  Luther  then  turned.  He  tells  na 
that  in  the  translation  of  Job  days  were  some- 
times spent  over  a  few  verses,  and  the  erasures  in 
the  MS  of  his  work,  now  in  the  Roytd  Library 
at  Berlin,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  trouble 
which  be  took.  The  OT  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  parts,  beginning  with  the  Pentateuch, 
which  appeared  in  1523.  The  historical  Books  and 
Hagiographa  were  followed  in  1532  by  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Prophets,  and  in  1534  by  the 
Apocrypha,  and  so  'in  a  relatively  short  time  the 
most  epoch-making  work  of  modem  times  came  to 
light.'  For  the  translation  Luther  was  himself 
responsible,  though  he  consulted  numerous  friends. 
Though  he  is  not  wholly  independent  of  the  work 
done  by  his  predecessors,  some  of  whoae  mistakes 
he  reproduces,  he  was  not  by  any  means  dependent 
on  them.  Both  in  the  OT  and  NT  he  translates 
from  the  original  text,  using  in  the  OT  the  Brescia 
edition  of  1494,  and  in  the  NT  Erasmus'  edition  of 
1519,  which  he  follows,  for  instance,  in  the  curious 
reading  ir  rait  ii/Upatt  i/uuj  at  Rev  2".  He  had 
also  the  assistance  of  the  LXX,  Vulgate,  and  the 
Glossa  ordinaria.  The  object  Luther  set  before 
himself  was  not  to  produce  a  literal  translation, 
but  one  which  should  be  clear  and  intelligible  to 
the  people  ;  and  in  this  he  was  successful,  largely 
because  he  was  a  thorough  German,  fully  conscious 
of  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  in  sympathy  with 
them.  The  result  was  that  this  translation  had 
an  inoalcnhible  effect  on  the  development  of  the 
German  language  and  literature,  leatding  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  dialect  throughout  the  country. 
Outside  the  limits  of  GermauT  it  was  the  basis  of 
the  versions  used  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Holland. 

His  work  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  it  was 
the  subject  of  much  criticism,  which  came  chiefly 
from  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  earliest  critic 
was  Emser,  who  in  1523  published  a  volume,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  many  mistakes 
and  doctrinal  errors  contained  in  the  work  of 
Luther.  Emser's  work  was  the  precursor  of  many 
others,  and  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  point  to 
mistakes  due  to  a  defective  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
or  Greek.  But  the  best  testimony  to  Luther's 
work  is  the  permanent  hold  it  has  hod  on  the 
German  nation,  as  shown  by  the  innumerable 
editions  through  which  it  has  passed.  Some  of 
these  are  interesting  because  ot  the  changes  of 
dift'erent  kinds  which  they  introduced  in  many 
cases  with  the  object  of  supporting  special  doc- 
trinal views.  Others  hod  a  linguistic  purpose. 
More  modem  ami  familiar  words  and  constructions 
were  introduced  in  place  of  those  which  had  become 
obsolete.  One  of  tiiese  revised  editions,  whicli  ob- 
tained a  very  lar<;e  circulation,  is  that  of  171)3,  of 
which  the  Can^tein  Bible  Institute  at  Halle  has 
since  1717  circulated,  according  to  Nestle,  more 
than  five  million  copies. 
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_  IS.  Snoh  was  the  podtion  which  Lather's  transla- 
tion occupied  in  Germany,  that  while  it  was  gener- 
ally admitted  that  revisionB  aad  corrections  were 
necessary,  many  of  the  attempts  in  this  direction 
roased  great  opposition  ;  and  while  some  would 
have  been  content  with  merely  removing  words 
which  were  obsolete  or  of  uncertain  meaning, 
others  were  in  favour  oit  a  more  thorough  revision. 
Finally,  a  commission,  representative  of  various 
tbeolo^cal  vievrs,  was  appomted,  charged  to  make 
the  mmimum  of  necessary  corrections,  and  the 
first  result  of  their  labours  was  the  NT,  published 
at  Halle  in  1867:  and  finally  in  1883  appeared 
at  Halle,  'The  Bible,  or  the  complete  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  according  to  the 
Gierman  translation  of  D.  Martin  Luther.  First 
imprearion  of  the  Bible  revised  by  order  of  the 
Kisenaoh  G«rman  Protestant  Church  Congress.' 
This  is  the  so-called  Probe-Bibel  or  Proof-Bible. 
Two  years  were  allowed  for  criticism,  and  then 
the  final  revision  of  the  Proof-Bible  began,  during 
which  numenras  opinions  and  reports  were  sent  in. 
In  January  1890  the  ^reat  final  conference  of  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  theological  and  lin- 
^istio  revision  was  begun  at  Halle,  and  at  last 
in  the  beginning  of  1892  the  revised  edition  was 
issued  by  die  Canstein  Bible  PrMS  at  Halle.  This 
eompleted  the  work  begun  as  lone  ago  as  1855, 
when  Pastor  MOnckeburg  of  Hamburg  made  an 
app«il  to  the  Bible  Societies  to  unite  in  preparing 
a  uniform  text.  It  was  inevitable  that  tne  result 
should  be  freely  and  variously  criticised,  and  the 
amount  of  literature  produced  has  been  large. 
The  defects  are  due  not  so  much  to  the  revisers 
as  to  the  limitations  set  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  change  they  were  to  make,  which  were  fixed 
before  the  work  was  liegun. 

13.  The  rapid  and  widespread  popularity  obtained 
by  Luther's  translation,  when  it  first  appeared, 
made  other  attempts  in  the  same  field  rare,  and 
the  only  important  edition  in  the  I6th  cent,  is  the 
Zurich  Bible  of  1530,  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Prophets  and  Apocrypha  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  translation  was  for  the  most  part 
that  of  Luther,  only  unimportant  linguistic  chanses 
being  introduced.  The  only  portion  of  the  Bible 
of  which  a  new  translation  was  made  was  the 
Hagio^rapha,  including  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs ;  and  this  was 
not  satisfactory,  especially  on  the  linguistic  side. 
A  later  edition  of  1548  is  said  to  be  based  on  a 
comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  but  the  changes 
are  not  important.  This  edition  of  1548  became 
itself  in  turn  the  basis  of  later  revisions.  Of 
such  later  revisions  the  most  important  is  that  of 
Breitinger,  who  published  a  NT  in  1629,  which 
introduced  many  changes,  and  aimed  at  extreme 
literalness.  An  attempt  to  secure  a  thorough 
revirion  aroused  such  opposition  that  it  led  to  no 
resnlt.  It  was  not  till  the  19th  century  that  any 
satisfactory  or  effective  revision  took  place,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  these  revisions,  Nestle  says 
that '  its  dialectical  charaoter  has  now  dixappeared, 
and  in  respect  of  aoonrw^  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  best :  it  certainly  has  not  come  from  one 
mould,  and  the  effort  after  exactness  has  frequently 
led  to  bombastic  language  and  lack  of  clearness.' 
In  1858  a  commission  was  appointed  in  Switzerland 
to  revise  the  work  again,  and  in  1893  a  NT  and 
Psalter  appeared,  in  which  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  results  of  scientific  critidsm  of  the  Greek 
text. 

14.  Another  Protestant  translation  of  importance 
is  that  of  J.  Piscator,  first  published  at  Herbom  in 
1602,  and  afterwards  in  use  at  Bern  and  elsewhere. 
Nestle  de8cril>es  it  as  a  weak  translation,  abound- 
ing in  Latinisms,  which  indicate  a  use  of  the  Latin 
versions  ot  Junius  and  Tremellins.  Mention  should 


also  be  made  of  the  Socinian  version  of  Crell  and 
Stegman  (Rackau,  1630)  and  another  by  the  So- 
cinian Felbinger  which  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1660.  Another  translation,  which  had 
leanings  to  mysticism,  was  the  Berlenburg  Bible 
(1726-1742),  based  partly  on  Luther's  version, 
partly  on  the  Ziirich  Bible.  Other  versions,  such 
as  the  Wertheim  Bible  of  1736,  were  rationalistic 
in  tendency,  and  explained  away  the  supernatural. 
The  same  object  was  kept  in  view  in  Bahrdt's 
translation  of  The  latest  revekUions  of  God  (Riga, 
1773).  Of  19th  cent,  translations  those  of  de  Wette 
(1809-1814)  and  Bunsen  (1858-1869)  are  the  most 
important.  The  first  mentioned  combined  scholarly 
exactness  with  happiness  in  expression,  the  second 
aimed  at  being  popular  and  easily  understood  by 
the  masses. 

15.  The  German  translations  made  in  the  interests 
of  Roman  Catholics  have  not  been  very  numerous 
or  very  important.  The  earliest  is  a  translation 
of  the  NT  by  Beringer,  published  at  Spires  in  1526. 
This  was  almost  a  reprint  of  Luther's  version.  In 
the  next  year  Emser,  who  has  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  Lather's  first  critics,  published  a  NT  at 
Dresden,  which  also  differs  very  little  from  Luther's 
save  that  glosses  have  been  added  in  places,  and 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate  in  some  instances  pre- 
ferred. Emser's  version  has  been  many  times  re- 
printed. A  few  years  later,  in  1634,  Dietenburger, 
a  Dominican,  printed  a  Bible  at  Mainz.  In  his 
translation  he  followed  Luther  in  the  OT,  though 
he  sometimes  adopted  the  Vulgate  rendering.  The 
Apocrypha  is  a  reproduction  of  the  translation  of 
Leo  the  Jew  made  for  the  Zurich  Bible.  The  NT 
closely  follows  Emser's  version.  The  version  of 
J.  Eck,  Luther's  famous  antagonist  (Ingobtadt, 
1537),  was  in  the  NT  only  a  reproduction  of  Emser, 
but  in  the  OT  the  pre-Lutheran  translation  was 
followed  as  a  rule.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sttccessfol,  and  Nestle  says  of  it  that  the  '  German 
is  beneath  criticism.'  In  the  17th  cent,  the  only 
Catholic  version  of  importance  is  that  of  Ulenber^, 
based  on  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  This 
was  published  at  Cologne  (1630),  and  afterwards, 
as  revised  by  the  theologians  of  Mainz  (Cologne, 
1662),  was  known  as  the  Catholic  Bible.  In  the 
IStli  cent,  several  translations  appeared,  that  of 
Erhard  (Augsburg,  1722)  being  perhaps  the  most 
often  reprinted.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
appeared  the  work  of  Braun  (Augsburg,  1788- 
1805)  in  thirteen  volumes.  This  was  afterwards 
revised  by  Altioli  (1830).  These  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  versions  kept  the  Vulgate  mostly  in  view, 
but  a  free  rendering  of  the  Greek  of  the  NT  was 
made  by  Brentano  (1790).  His  translation  of  the 
OT  from  the  Hebrew  he  did  not  complete  himself, 
but  his  work  was  continued  by  others.  The  19th 
cent.  Roman  Catholic  versions  are,  like  the  earlier 
ones,  based  on  the  Vulgate,  though  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  are  not  neglected.  The  version 
of  Kistemaker  (1826)  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
version  which  was  adopted  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

LmRATi'RE.— W.  Walther,  DU  deuttdt*  BOieMtentUmudt* 
Mittelalter;  Brunswick,  1889;  Nestle  in  Henog^  JIB*  UL  6111., 
where  a  full  bibliography  is  given ;  Vigoimmx,  ait. '  AUmsndM 
Vertions '  in  Dietiomiairt  de  la  BibU. 

vi.  DirrcH  Versions.—!.  The  earliest  transla- 
tion of  the  substance  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  into 
Dutcli  is  to  be  found  in  metrical  versions  of  the 
Biblical  narrative ;  but  these  do  not  represent /dam/ 
translations  of  the  text  of  Scripture. 

2.  Of  literal  translations  of  the  whole  or  of  parts 
of  the  Bible,  Isaac  le  Long  in  his  Boekzaal  der 
tuderduittche  Bybels  enumerates  twenty-four  MSS ; 
and  to  these  Walther,  in  his  work  on  the  German 
translation  (see  p.  721  ff.),  has  added  others.  The 
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oldest  BIS,  according  to  Walther,  is  a  Vienna  MS 
in  two  rolnmes  (MSS  2771-2),  which  he  assigns  to 
the  second  half  of  the  14th  oentniy.  Among  other 
early  MSS  are  a  MS  at  Paris  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  OT,  two  MSS  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
one  (dated  1472)  of  the  Gospels,  and  another  of  the 
^cts,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse.  All  these 
uonUtin  a  version  made  from  the  Latin,  probably 
about  1300,  by  a  Fleming,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unlearned  in  that  languafje.  Such  a  translation, 
according  to  the  unnamed  translator,  was  desirable 
in  spite  of  '  the  opinion  of  many  clergy  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bible  should  be  kept  from  the 
ordinary  man.'  To  the  translation  are  added  ex- 
planations based  mainly  on  the  Hittoria  Sehokutica 
of  Peter  Comestor;  but  these  are  distingaished 
from  the  text  by  being  written  in  a  different  char- 
acter. Moreover,  some  parta  which  it  was  thought 
nndesirable  to  popularize  (e.^.  Dt  22>''-)  are  left 
out,  and  for  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ori- 
ginal Latin.  The  first  edition  of  this  tnmslation, 
but  without  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament,  was 
printed  at  Delft  in  1477- 

3.  It  was  inevitable  that  Luther's  version  should 
he  translated  very  soon  into  Dutch,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Inc^uisition  and  the  edicts  of 
Charles  v.,  and  an  edition  appeared  at  Antwerp  in 
1522,  for  which  so  much  of  this  version  as  was  avail- 
able was  used.  In  1925  and  1526  other  editions 
appeared  of  the  New  Testament  at  Basle,  and  in 
1525  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  four  small  volumes,  the  Pentateuch 
and  PsaJnis  being  based  on  Luther,  the  rest  on  the 
Delft  Bible.  The  first  complete  Bible  was  printed 
at  Antwerp  by  Jacob  van  Liesveldt,  and  in  the 
second  edition  of  1532  Luther's  version  of  the 
Propliets  was  adopted  as  a  basis.  Several  editions 
followed  before  1546,  when  the  printer  was  con- 
demned and  put  to  death  for  unorthodox  state- 
ments in  the  notes.  liesveldt's  Bible  was  revised 
by  Vorsterman  with  the  help  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

4.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  efforts  should 
be  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  secure  a  trans- 
lation for  their  own  needs.  Editions  of  the  New 
Testament  appeared  in  1527  and  in  later  ^ears,  a 
Latin-Dutch  version  in  1530,  and  finally  in  1548 
editions  of  the  whole  Bible  were  published  at 
Cologne  and  at  Lonvain.  The  first  was  the  work 
of  a  Carmelite,  the  second  of  a  Canon  of  Louvain, 
Nicholas  von  Wingh.  This  last,  which  contained 
a  vigorous  preface  dealing  with  the  mistakes  of 
Protestant  Bibles,  was  approved  by  the  Theological 
Faculty  at  Louvain,  and  published  with  the  sanction 
of  Charlea  T.  It  has  passed  through  many  ed  i  tions. 
was  revised  in  1509  after  the  Vulgate  of  1592,  and 
issued  by  the  Plantin  press  at  Antwerp,  and  has 
been  many  times  reprmted.  A  later  revision  of 
this  version  dates  from  1717,  and  is  the  work  of 
i£gidius  Wit,  a  Ghent  divine.  This  is  in  the 
idiom  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  follows  the 
Vulgate,  though  in  certain  parts  the  origidaJ  texts 
have  been  used.  In  1820  permission  was  given  to 
circulate  a  translation  without  note  or  comment 
for  the  benefit  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  edition 
of  1599 — the  so-called  Moerentorf  Bible — was  re- 
printed at  Brussels  in  1821,  and  to  its  circulation 
the  British  and  Foreigii  Bible  Society  contributed. 

5.  Amongst  the  various  sects  various  transla- 
tions circulated,  each  after  a  time  preferring  its 
own.  Thus  the  Lutheratu,  who  had  used  Lies- 
veldt's Bible,  in  1658  adopted  one  based  on  a 
Magdeburg  edition,  and  the  1558  edition  was  many 
times  revised  and  reprinted.  The  Memnonites  used 
an  edition  of  the  Bible  published  by  Viestkens  in 
1660,  and  of  the  New  Testament  published  in  1562. 
A  few  years  earlier  the  Bef armed  ChurchM  acquired 
a  translation  printed  at  Emden  in  1556.   This  was 


the  work  of  Jan  Gheylliart.  In  the  earlier  half  of 
the  Bible^  down  to  and  including  Job,  he  used  the 
text  of  Liesveldt,  revised  by  the  nelp  of  the  Zfirich 
edition  of  1648-9;  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was  a 
translation  of  this  Zurich  text.  A  separate  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  1660,  and 
this  was  many  times  revised.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1662,  a  translation  hosed  on  Lather's  version 
was  adopted,  the  so-called  Deux  M»  or  Eulmspieffel 
Bible.  The  Remonstrants  for  a  long  time  used  the 
version  made  by  order  of  the  States  General,  and 
first  published  in  1637.  This  sect  was  opposed  to 
the  views  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  transla- 
tion just  mentioned,  but  after  careful  examination 
they  were  so  satisfied  as  to  its  accuracy  that  they 
adopted  it,  and  have  used  the  Old  Testament  ever 
since.  A  version  of  tiie  New  Testament  waa  made 
for  their  use  by  Christian  Hartsoeker,  an  Arminian 
minister ;  but,  although  it  professee  to  be  a  new 
translation,  it  follows  in  the  main  the  veraion 
hitherto  used. 

6.  The  first  attempt  to  revise  the  existing  Dutch 
version  bv  use  of  the  original  texts  seems  to  have 
been  maae  by  W.  Baudartius  of  Ziitphen,  who  in 
1614  produced  such  a  revised  text,  with  the  help 
of  various  scholars  and  earlier  editiona.  Any 
such  indivi4ttal  or  private  attempts  were  dwarfed 
by  the  combined  effort  in  the  same  direction  made 
by  the  States  General,  which  resulted  in  the  edition 
of  1637,  to  which  reference  has  been  sJready  made. 
The  necessity  of  procuring  an  improved  version 
based  on  the  original  texto  was  generally  recog- 
nized some  time  before  any  steps  were  taken  to 
deal  with  the  need.  In  1694  the  States  General 
determined  on  undertaking  such  a  work,  and  en- 
trusted it  in  the  first  instance  to  Philip  Mamix. 
The  matter  was  discussed  at  several  sittings  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618-9,  hut  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  later  that  the  work  waa  begun  by 
six  translators  and  eight  revisers  for  uie  Old 
Testament  and  the  same  nniiilier  for  the  New, 
the  scholars  being  selected  by  the  Synod,  and 
paid  by  the  States  General.  The  translation  was 
finished  in  1632,  and  the  revision  in  1635.  The 
first  edition  was  printed  in  1636,  and  published  at 
Leyden  in  the  following  year.  In  the  next  thirty 
years  many  editions  appeared  at  different  places, 
and  with  slight  revisions  and  changes  in  ortho- 
graphy (such  as  the  unsuccessful  revision  contained 
in  the  edition  of  Henry  Cats  of  1834)  it  has  been 
adopted  up  to  the  present  day. 

7.  About  the  middle  of  last  century  (1848)  an 
attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  various  Pro- 
testant sects  in  the  work  of  revision,  and  members 
of  various  theological  faculties  M-ere  entrusted  with 
the  task  ;  but  jealousy  and  distrust  prevented  a 
successful  completion  of  the  plan,  and  when  the 
New  Testament  was  ready  in  1866  it  was  not 
welcomed.  The  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  after 
an  abrupt  cessation,  was  resumed  in  1884,  ajid  its 
publication  at  Leyden  began  in  1807. 

8.  The  only  modem  translation  not  based  on  the 
edition  of  1637  which  need  be  mentioned  is  that  of 
Professor  Van  der  Palm  of  Leyden,  published  in 
1825.  This  enjoyed  great  popularity  during  the 
thirty  vears  after  its  publication,  but  was  never 
adopted  in  churches. 

LrraKATimB.  —  Isaac'  le  Lodi,  Boekzaal  dtr  nederdvtUclu 
Bybelf,  1732 ;  Bagster,  Biblt  V  Every  Lang, ;  Nestle,  (Trtazt 
wnd  l/eberaeUungeji,  p.  179ff.,  and  literature  there  mentioned. 

vii.  Danish  (and  Norwegian)  Versions.—!. 
The  earliest  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Danish 
is  found  in  a  15th  cent.  MS  now  at  Ckipenhagen. 
This  contains  the  OT  a.s  far  as  2  Kings,  and  is 
based  on  the  Vulgate,  which  it  follows  very  closely. 
Tlie  MS  has  been  edited  by  Molbech  at  Copen- 
ha;;en  in  1828.   The  version  belongs  to  tiie  IStn  or 
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possibly  the  14th  century.  Tliis  appears  to  be  the 
onl^  MS  containing  any  large  section  of  the  Bible 
which  has  survived  of  the  many  wliich,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Hvitfeldt  (died  1609)  in  his 
Danish  Chronicle,  were  to  be  found  in  the  mon- 
astic libraries  in  his  time.  Of  the  Psalter  there 
are  several  MSS  of  about  the  same  date,  and 
fragments  of  Biblical  translations  are  also  to  be 
met  with. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Denmark  was 
the  earliest  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  pos- 
sess a  complete  version  of  its  own  in  the  vernacular. 
The  king,  Christian  IL,  entrusted  the  work  of 
translation  to  his  secretary,  John  MichaeUs, — 
or  Hans  Mikkelsen, — who  had  heard  Luther  at 
Wittenberg.  The  NT  appeared  at  Leipzig  in 
1924,  and  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1529.  The 
translation  of  tiie  Gospels  was  based  on  the  Latin 
version  of  Erasmus,  and  the  rest  of  the  NT  follows 
very  closely  Lather's  German  translation.  The 
language  into  which  Mikkelsen  translated  was  not 
pure  Danish,  but  a  mixture  of  Danish  and  Swedish, 
and  the  work  was  not  very  well  received. 

3.  In  1528  two  Danish  versions  of  the  Psalter 
appeared.  The  one,  based  on  the  Hebrew,  in 
M-hich  the  Latin  and  German  were  also  used,  was 
the  work  of  Wormord,  a  Dutchman,  and  was 
published  at  Boetook,  but  had  no  great  success. 
The  other  was  the  work  of  C.  Pedcrsen  (14S0-1554), 
a  man  '  who  had  the  same  importance  for  Danish 
literature  that  Lutiher  had  for  German.'  This 
version  was  based  on  the  Hebrew  text  and  Jerome, 
and  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed at  Copenhagen.  In  1629  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  NT  wliich  he  based  on  Michaelis' 
translation,  but  used  also  'the  help  of  the  best 
available  theologians,'  i.e.  Lather  and  Erasmus. 
Two  years  later  another  edition  appeared  at  Ant- 
werp, and  also  a  version  of  the  Psalter.  In  1635 
Tausen  published  at  Magdebare  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  in  which  Lather's  version,  the 
Hebrew,  and  Vulgate  were  used.  In  1639  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Judges  by  Tidemann,  based 
on  the  Valgate  and  Luther,  appeared  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  two  years  later  the  same  translator 
issued  a  version  of  Wuidom  and  Siraoh. 

4.  The  year  1550  mnrks  an  epoch  as  the  date  of 
the  appearance  of  the  first  complete  Bible.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  Theological  Paculty  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  among  the  collaborators  Pedersen  took 
a  prominent  place.  The  work  was  done  by  com- 
mand of  Christian  m.,  who  ordered  Luther  s  ver- 
sion to  be  followed  as  closely  as  the  Danish  would 
allow.  An  edition  of  3000  copies  was  published, 
and  in  1589  a  second  edition  followed,  in  which 
the  archaisms  of  the  first  were  removed. 

6.  The  first  translation  based  on  the  original  lan- 
guages was  the  work  of  Kesen,  bishop  of  Zealand, 
who,  not  finding  the  editions  of  1550  and  1539 
literal  enough,  undertook  a  revision,  which  was 
completed  in  1607,  the  NT  appearing  two  years 
earlier.  This  work  of  Resen  was  not  very  success- 
ful owing  to  its  indifference  to  Danish  idiom,  and 
another  edition  of  the  older  version  appeared  at 
Copenhagen  in  16.33,  with  slight  changes.  This  ia 
known  as  the  Bible  of  Christian  IV. 

6.  Rraen's  translation  was  revised  by  Swaning, 
bishop  of  Zealand,  and  others  in- 1647,  and  of  this 
revision  very  many  copies  were  circulated  by  the 
College  of  Missions,  founded  in  1714.  Later  it  was 
adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  with  only  slight  changes  it  is  the  version  which 
circulates  generally  at  the  present  day.  Diirinjr 
last  century  revisea  editions  of  the  NT  (1819)  and 
OT  (1824)  were  published  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Bishop  Munter.  Another  revision  of  the 
whole  Bible  apncnred  in  1872,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Bishops  Martensen  and  Hermanseii. 


7.  The  Bible  used  in  Denmark  was  current  also  in 
Norway  till  the  separation  of  the  two  countries  in 
1814.  An  important  revision  of  the  1647  Bible  was 
begun  in  1842,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  over 
many  years.  The  translation  of  the  OT  as  finally 
approved  did  not  appear  till  1890.  Of  the  NT  a 
new  translation  was  made  by  Bishop  Bugge,  and 
revised  by  other  scholars.  * 

LrnaATVRa— Bruun,  BiUioUea  Daniea ;  to  Long,  MtUIM$m 
Sacra ;  Heraog,  HE*  iii.  1460. 

viii.  Swedish  Vebsions.— I.  The  earliest  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible  in  Sweden  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  St.  Bridget  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. She  is  said  to  have  had  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  made  for  her.  About  the  same  time  a  great 
Bible  in  Swedish  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  King 
Magnus  Sniek,  which  may  have  been  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  as  made  for  St.  Bridget,  and  prob- 
ably was  not  a  complete  Bible,  but  an  exposition 
of  the  Pentateuch  made  by  Bridget's  confessor 
Matthias,  which  was  no  doubt  to  nave  l>een  con- 
tinued in  the  other  IxKiks.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
next  century  the  Boolcs  of  Joshua  and  Judges  were 
translated  by  NUs  Ragnvaldson,  and  a  little  later 
Budde  translated  Judith,  Esther,  Ruth,  and  the 
Books  of  Maccabees.  A  version  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  about  the  same  date  also  survives.  No  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  known  to  have  been  trans- 
lated. All  those  which  have  been  mentioncMl  are 
based  on  the  Vulgate. 

S.  In  1523  Sweden  separated  from  Denmark, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  linguistic  as  well  as  political 
independence,  Gustav  Vasa  commanded  a  trans- 
lation to  be  undertaken.  Two  translations  were 
ordered — one  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  for  which  Vasa  had  recourse  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsala;  the  other,  based  on  Luther's 
version,  which  was  the  work  of  Laurence  Andreas, 
afterwards  chancellor.  Of  the  first,  no  part  was 
ever  printed.  Of  the  second,  the  NT  was  published 
at  Stockholm  in  1526,  and  many  times  reprinted 
since.  A  few  years  later  (in  1636)  the  Psalter  and 
Sapiential  books  were  translated,  and  in  1541  the 
first  Swedish  version  of  the  whole  Bible  appeared 
at  Upsala,  the  OT  being  translated  from  Lather's 
Bible  of  1534  by  Laurence  Petri  and  others,  and 
the  NT  being  the  translation  of  Andreas  already 
mentioned.  This  is  substantially  the  Bible  in  use 
at  the  present  day.  At  the  lieginning  of  the  17th 
cent,  a  committee  was  appoint^  to  collate  various 
editions  of  Luther  with  the  object  of  producing 
an  improved  Swedish  version.  The  results  were 
knoMm  as  the  Ohsenaiionei  Strengnenset — so  called 
from  Petri,  bishop  of  StrengntU ;  but  the  edition  for 
which  the  notes  were  made  did  not  appear  till  1617, 
when  it  was  printed  at  Stockholm.  It  was  prac- 
tically a  reprint  of  the  1541  Bible  with  certain 
additions,  and  corrections  of  typographical  errors. 
Several  8ubse<^uent  editions  were  issued,  some  of 
them  with  deviations  from  the  text  of  the  ori^al. 
At  the  l>eginning  of  the  ISth  century  a  revision 
was  ordered  by  Charles  Xll.,  and  entrusted  to 
Benzel,  bishop  of  Strengnas.  Very  few  altera- 
tions from  the  1617  text  were  aidmitted,  and 
the  work  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  170.*). 
During  the  18th  century  many  editions  appeared  ; 
but,  owing  to  their  cost,  the  circulation  was  not 
large  till  the  Swedish  and  British  and  Forei<^ 
Bible  Societies  took  up  the  work.  They  worked 
together  for  some  time,  but  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  was  severed  by  a  difierence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  Apocrypha. 
The  current  translation  of  the  NT  appeared  in 
1882,  and  was  slightly  revised  next  year,  and 
approved. 

LrrsRATDRii.— Henog,  A£<  UL  146  ff. ;  Bagster,  TU  BOU  — 
Eveni  Land.  ISR  tl. 
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ix.  HUNQARIAN  Versions.— 1.  The  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Hungary  towards  the  end  of 
the  10th  cent,  was  soon  followed  by  sermons  in  the 
vernacular,  but  Latin  still  remained  the  language 
of  the  Court.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Hungarian 
which  have  survived  are  a  funeral  oration  in  a  13th 
cent.  MS,  and  another  fragment  of  the  14th  cent, 
on  the  virginity  of  Mary.  The  Hussite  movement 
hod  some  eU'ect  on  Hungary,  and  some  parts  of  the 
Bible  were  translated  mto  Hungarian ;  Imt  the 
inroads  of  the  Turks  checked  any  development  in 
thLi  direction.  The  earliest  translation  of  which 
we  have  any  remains  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  cent.,  and  was  the  work  of  two  Franoisoan 
monks,  Thomas  and  Valentine,  who,  under  stress 
of  persecution,  fled  from  Bohemia  into  Hungary. 
Fragments  of  their  work  survive  in  a  Vienna  MS 
( No.  47 ),  which  contains  part  of  the  OT ;  in  a  Munich 
MS,  dated  1466,  which  contains  the  Gospels ;  and  in 
a  MS,  belonging  to  Uie  bishop  of  StuhJweissenburg, 
containing  the  Psalms.  Canticles,  and  Gospels. 
The  Vienna  and  Munich  MSS  were  publishea  bj 
Dobrentei  in  1838-1842.  The  translauon,  which  is 
based  on  the  Vul<;ate,  is  described  as  terse  and  exact. 

2.  To  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  ia  to  be 
assigned  a  translation  Dy  Ladialans  Baton  (d.  eirea 
14o()).  Many  fragments  of  this  version,  including 
Pentatench,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  NT,  are  said  br 
Schwicker  to  survive  in  the  library  at  Gran.  A 
MS  of  the  year  1619  contains  a  Hungarian  version, 
perhaps  the  one  by  Ladislaus,  complete.  An  al- 
most complete  translation  of  the  Psalms  ia  also  to 
be  found  in  a  MS  uf  1622. 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  waa  a  time  of 
great  literary  activity  in  Hungary.  The  earliest 
printing-press  in  Hungary  was  established  at  Ofen 
m  1473,  and  memy  others  followed  in  the  16th 
eentn^.  The  earliest  Hungarian  book  to  beprinted 
was  Komiati's  translation  of  St  Paul's  Epistles. 
This  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  Acts,  the 
work  of  the  same  scholar,  which  was  based  on  the 
Vulgate.  This  was  printed  at  Cracow  in  1633. 
The  next  translation  to  appear  was  one  of  the 
Gospels  by  G.  Pesti,  also  based  on  the  Vulgate,  but 
a  successful  rendwingj  more  free  and  independent 
than  that  of  Komjati.  More  important  was  the 
translation  of  the  NT  by  John  Svlvester  (ErdOsi), 
who  had  been  a  pupil  ot  Melancnthon  at  Witten- 
berg, and  was  commended  by  him  as  a  man  rich  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  This  scholarly  but  rather 
high-flown  translation  was  printed  at  Uj-Sziget, 
the  first  Hungarian  Protestant  printing-press,  in 
1641,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna  In  1674.  A  few 
years  later  (1661-1662)  appeared  a  careful  transla- 


none  is  of  any  importance  till  we  oome  to  that  of 
Kaspar  Eanuyi,  the  most  important  Protestant 
translation.  This  was  baaed  on  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  the  Vulgate  and  other  translations  being  also 
used.  Itwa8firstprintedinl689-1690atVisolynear 
toGSn^andiaknownasthe'^naolyBible.  It  was 
revised  in  1608  by  Albert  Molnar  of^Sienoz,  and  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  in  use. 

4.  In  the  be^ning  of  the  17th  cent,  we  have  a 
Roman  Catholic  translation,  based  on  the  Vulgate. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  Jesuit,  George  Kaldi,  and 
is  a  vigorous  and  faithful  version.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1623 ;  a  second  edition  followed 
in  1732,  and  it  is  still  in  use  among  the  Roman 
Catholics.  About  the  middle  of  toe  century  a 
revision  was  undertaken  by  Count  Stephen  Bethlen 
D'Iktar,  who  established  a  printing-press  for  the 
purpose  at  Waradin.  The  work  of  printing  was 
out  half  finished  when  the  town  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Turks  in  1660,  uid  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  edition  was  destroyed. 
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5.  During  this  century  the  use  of  the  Hungarian 
language  spread,  though  Latin  was  also  used,  and 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  printed 
books.  At  the  same  time,  even  as  late  as  1682, 
we  meet  with  complaints  as  to  the  scarcitv  of 
books,  for  the  supply  had  apparently  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demand.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  a  complete  Protestant  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  undertaken  by  Georg  Csipkes  of  Komom, 
who  had  been  a  student  of  Hebrew  under  Lensden 
at  Utieoht.  Thu  waa  based  on  the  original  laa- 
gnages,  and  finished  in  1676.  Owing  to  various 
political  and  reli^ous  obstacles  the  publication 
was  delayed,  and  it  was  not  till  1716  that  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Vitringa  at  Leyden  for  Uie 
production  of  an  edition  of  4000  copies.  A  large 
number  of  these  were  bnmt  before  delivery,  hy  the 
intervention  of  the  Jesnite. 

6.  The  18th  cent,  saw  a  great  decline  in  the 
interest  taken  in  the  Hungarian  language  and 
literature;  but  oopies  of  the  Bible  were  difficult 
to  procure,  and  costly.  Stomps  were  therefore  taken 
to  collect  funds  for  reprinting  Karolyi's  trans- 
lation, and  this  was  done  five  times  at  Utrecht. 
Three  editions  also  appeared  at  Basle. 

7.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  interested  itself  in  the 
circulation  of  Bibles  in  Hungary  as  elsewhere,  and 
for  a  time  printed  Bibles  in  Hungary  itself,  because 
the  introduction  of  Bibles  was  forbidden.  From 
1852  till  1867  no  agents  of  the  Society  were  allowed 
in  the  country ;  but  with  the  accession  of  the  em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  in  1887,  permission  to  cironlato 
oopies  of  the  Bible  was  i^^am  eiven.  In  1886,  on 
the  initiative  of  a  Hungarian  scnolar,  and  with  tiie 
help  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  * 
revision  of  the  old  text  was  undertaken,  and  uie 
arciiaisms  of  Karolyi  were  removed  without  inter- 
fering with  the  general  vigour  of  his  translation. 
After  many  delayi  the  first  parL^tiie  Hezateneh, 
appeared  in  1896.  A  revision  of  Karolyi's  NT  had 
previously  been  published  in  1878  at  BxtdttpetL 
In  the  interests  01  Roman  Catholics,  a  revision  of 
Kaldi's  translation  was  entrusted  by  the  archUslu^ 
of  Erlau  to  his  secretary  B^la  Tirkanyi,  who,  after 
nine  years'  work,  completed  a  translation  witii 
notes,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  at 
Erlau  in  1862-1865,  and  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  1802.  Balogh  in  his  account  of  the  version  in 
Herzog's  J2£*  (iii.  p.  118)  sums  up  by  saying  tiuA, 
between  1641  and  1871,  78  editions  of  the  Hun- 
garian Protestant  Bible,  and  only  8  of  tha  Roman 
Catholic  Bible,  appeared. 

LirnuTnuL— Hum,  BS*  UL  WItA  Behwlekw.  OmMtlU* 
<Ur  ffngaritchtn  LiUtmlur;  art  'llnininlsis  vsnkos'  in 
Vigoaroaz'*  DioMvMioira  dt  to  Mfe 

z.  BoBSMUN  VsBsiom.— 1.  The  oldeat  MSS  of 

a  Bohemian  version  of  Scripture  belong  to  the  14th 
century.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tbt  the  trana> 
lation  of  some  parte  of  the  Bible  was  made  con- 
siderably earlier,  possibly  aa  early  as  the  10th  or 
11th  oentuiy,  for  the  Eastern  Slavs  had  many 
versiona  by  that  time  (see  voL  iv.  p.  863  f  . '  Slavonic 
Version'),  and  the  Western  Slavs,  to  whom  the 
Bohemians  belong,  would  be  sure  to  follow  the 
Eastern  branch  before  long,  and  certainly  had  a 
Slavonic  liturgy  very  early.  No  MSS,  however, 
have  reached  us,  for  the  fragmente  of  a  Bohemian 
version  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  asnsned  to  the  10th 
cent.,  are  probably  a  forgery  of  Efanka. 

2.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Psalter  was  one  of  the 
first  books  to  be  translated,  and  we  have  several 
early  MSS  of  it>  two  of  which  are  assigned  to  the 
14th  century.  These  are  the  Wittenberg  Psalter, 
edited  by  Gebauer,  which  contains  a  Latin  Psalter 
and  an  interlinear  Bohemian  version,  and  the  rather 
later  Clementine  Psalter  in  the  University  Library 
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at  Prague.  In  all,  four  different  early  translations 
of  the  Psalter  have  been  diatinniished  by  Gebauer. 
Besides  the  Psalter,  other  books  of  the  OT  were 
translated  in  or  before  the  14th  cent.,  including 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  DanieL  The  earliest  parts 
of  the  NT  to  be  translated  were  the  parts  used  in 
Church  services,  and  no  it  is  not  surprising  that 
traces  of  Slavonic  influence  should  have  been 
found  in  the  Bohemian  version  due  to  the  use  of 
a  Slavonic  liturgy.  The  translation  was  no  doubt 
made  from  the  Vulgate;  bat  Vondrak,  who  has 
carefully  examined  the  text  with  reference  to  any 
evidence  of  Slavonic  influences,  writes :  'It  is 
true  they  took  a  Latin  text  for  basis,  but  the 
translator,  or  rather  "gloeser,"  had  also  a  Church 
Slavonic  text  before  nim.'  Traces  of  similar 
influence  Vondrak  also  finds  in  the  Psalter.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dobrofsky  maintains  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  Slavonic  influence. 

3.  Besides  translations  of  the  parts  of  the  Gospels 
used  in  Church  services,  complete  Gospels  in 
Bohemian  were  also  extant  in  the  I4Ui  century. 
Wyclif  mentions  that  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  wife  of 
Richard  n.,  had  a  Gospel  in  lingua  triplici  exar- 
atum  icilieet  in  lingua  Bohemtca,  Teutonica,  et 
Laiina,  about  the  year  1380.  To  a  slightly  later 
date  belong  the  MSS  at  Dresden  (e.  1400),  Leit- 
meritz  (c.  1411),  and  Olmutz  (1417).  The  text  of 
theao  MSS  is,  according  to  Leskien,  a '  conglomera- 
tion of  the  already  extant  older  translations  of 
single  books  of  the  Bible  made  by  different  persons 
at  different  times  in  different  recensions.' 

The  important  point  is  that  the  text  of  all  these 
MSS  is  older  than  the  time  of  Hus.  He  '  did 
almost  as  much  for  his  native  tongue  as  Luther 
for  German.  He  corrected  the  trai^ation  of  the 
Bible,  rearranged  the  Bohemian  alphabet,  and 
fixed  the  orthography.'  This  reviaon  had  some 
reference  to  the  Vulgate  as  the  nnderlying  text, 
but  was  directed  mainly  to  removing  oosolete 
words  and  expressions.  During  the  intwval  which 
separated  the  death  of  Hus  in  1415  from  the  first 
printed  Bohemian  Bible  in  1488,  many  revisions  of 
the  text  took  place,  and  many  MSS  of  this  period, 
both  of  the  whole  Bible  and  of  the  NT,  are  men- 
tioned by  Dobrofsky,  all  dependent  on  the  Vulgate. 
Some  of  these  are  only  copies  of  other  MSS,  while 
others  contain  independent  translations. 

4.  In  1487  the  first  printing-press  was  established 
at  Prague,  and  next  year  appeared  the  first  edition 
of  the  Bohemian  Bible,  interesting  as  'the  first 
instance  on  record  of  the  application  of  the  newly 
invented  art  of  printing  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  Scriptures  in  a  living  tongue.'  On  this  first 
edition,  with  only  slight  alterations  and  correc- 
tions, many  later  editions  are  based.  The  edition 
of  the  NT  which  appeared  in  1518  is  interesting 
as  the  first  work  of  tne  '  United  Brethren '  carried 
out  by  order  of  Lucas  of  Prague.  But  this  and 
subsequent  revisions  were  relatively  unimportant 
when  compared  with  the  so -called  'Kriuitz  or 
Brothers'  Bible,'  published  in  six  volumes  at  Kralitz 
in  Moravia  (1579-1693).  This  work  is  described 
as  '  an  eternal  monument  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Bohemian  language,'  for  which  the  United  Brethren 
did  BO  much.  The  work  was  superintended  by 
John  Blahoslav,  'the  first  prof onnd  student  of  the 
Bohemian  language,'  who  himself  translated  the 
NT  from  the  Greek  (1564).  In  the  tnmslation  of 
the  OT  thirteen  scholars  besides  Blahoslav  took 
part.  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott 
was  used  as  a  basis,  but  previous  Bohemian  versions 
are  also  quoted. 

6.  The  disastrous  battle  of  the  White  Mountain 
in  1620  was  followed  by  the  crushing  out  of 
the  Bohemian  nationality.  '  Books  in  the  Chekh 
language  were  hunted  np  in  all  ({uarters  and 
burned.    The  Jeenits  were  very  active  in  these 


labours :  one  ef^pecially,  Andrew  Konias,  probably 
the  greatest  book-burner  whom  the  world  nas  ever 
seen,  boasted  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
destroying  60,000  volumes.'  Owing  to  the  pro- 
scription of  the  national  language  in  1621,  and  the 
activity  of  the  Jesuits  just  mentioned,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  version  languished.  But  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics  led  to 
the  publication  of  the  so-called  'Wensel  Bible,' 
edited  by  Jesuits  (1677-1715).  The  text  of  the 
Venice  edition  of  1506  was  used  as  a  basis,  but  the 
Brothers'  Bible  was  also  used.  Another  Catholic 
edition,  which  is  a  revision  of  the  Wenzel  Bibib, 
was  the  work  of  Durich  and  Prochaska  (1778-1780), 
and  this  in  turn  was  again  revised  by  Prochaska, 
the  NT  appearing  in  1786  and  the  wnole  Bible  in 
1804.  In  1808  Palkovitch  published  a  reprint  of  tlie 
text  of  the  Kralitz  Bible,  with  a  list  of  words  which 
had  become  obsolete,  and  this  was  circulated  later 
by  means  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooie^. 

LiTCRATms.— DobroIAy,  GhaehichU  d*r  B6htn.  SpracMs ; 
Vondrak,  Di»  Spunn  dtr  aUkinhtnrituii^un  Btmmlimt- 
i^tnettung  in  air  attUKmitehm  LitmUur;  Horllll,  Summit 
LUeralwt ;  numerous  uticles  in  the  Anhin  fir  Sbaiieh» 
PhilotoffU  [eee  eepedally  Supplementband,  pp.  US,  146]  snd 
In  tbe  CmtratUatt  fttr  BtOictheknoum,  1887;  LMUea  la 
Hams,        ill.  161'- 

xi.  POUSH  Vebsions.— 1.  The  earliest  specimen 
of  the  Polish  language  which  has  survived  is  the 
well-known  Florian  Psalter,  so  called  because  it 
was  discovered  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Florian 
near  to  linz  in  Austria.  This  MS  (St.  Florian 
iiL  206)  is  trilingual,  richly  illuminated,  in  two 
columns.  The  versions  represented  are  Latin, 
Polish,  and  German,  a  verse  in  Latin  being  fol- 
lowed first  by  a  Polish  and  then  1^  a  German 
rendering  of  the  same  verse.  It  is  uncertain 
wheiJier  the  letter  M  and  the  arms  of  Anion  found 
in  the  MS  signify  that  it  belonged  to  Margaret 
the  first  wife  of  Louis  king  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  and  daughter  of  Charles  IT.,  or  refer  to 
Muy  the  sister  of  the  Polish  qneen  Hedwig  of 
Anjou,  and  daughter  of  king  Louis.  In  either 
case  the  date  would  be  about  the  same,  viz.  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  asserted  by 
Leriejewski  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  much  older  text, 
and  the  version  may  well  be  referred  to  the  13th 
cent.,  to  the  end  of  which  Macieowsld  assigns  a 
version  of  Ps  50.  The  St.  Florian  Psalter  shows  a 
very  close  adherence  to  the  Latin,  and  also  a  use 
of  the  Bohemian  version.  It  is  sometimea  called 
the  Psalter  of  queen  Margaret,  and  has  been  care- 
fully  edited  b^  Nehring. 

2.  Another  important  MS  is  tbe  so-called  Bible 
of  queen  Sophia,  now  in  the  library  at  Saros  Patak 
in  Hungary.  According  to  a  16th  cent,  stetement 
it  was  written  for  Sophia,  the  fourth  wife  of 
Jagello,  about  the  year  1455.  Other  authorities 
date  it  a  century  earlier.  This  MS  was  edited  by 
Malecki  in  1872.  It  is  perha^  copied  from  a 
complete  Polish  Bible,  but  is  itself  very  incom- 
plete, containing  only  the  earlier  books  of  the  OT 
(according  to  Morfili,  the  whole  Pentateuch ;  ao- 
cording  to  Leskien,  Genesis  only),  Joshua,  Ruth, 
Kings  (and,  according  to  Leskien,  also  Chronicles), 
and  fragmente  of  other  books  of  the  OT.  The 
writing  of  five  difl'erent  scribes  is  traceable  in  the 
MS.  The  translation  it  contains  is  based  on  the 
Bohemian  version,  with  occasional  reference  to 
the  Vulgate. 

3.  Various  other  Polish  translations  were  made 
after  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  cent., '  the  classical 
age  of  Polish  literature,'  as  it  has  been  called. 
Tbe  first  was  a  translation  of  the  NT,  the  work  of 
a  Lutheran,  Seklucyan,  a  competent  Greek  scholar, 
whose  translation  was '  made  from  the  Greek,  with 
the  use  of  the  Latin  and  other  yendons.'  This 
was  printed  at  KOnigsberg  in  1651.    The  first 
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version  of  the  whole  Bible  was  published  at 
Cracow  ten  years  later.  This,  the  '  Old  Cracow ' 
Bible,  was  intended  for  Roman  Catholic  nse ;  but 
the  Pope  refused  to  sanction  it,  because  of  the  use 
made  in  it  of  the  Bohemian  Bible.   The  next  im- 

g>rtant  edition  is  the  so-called  Badzivil  or  Brest 
ible,  published .  at  Brest  for  the  Calvinists  in 
1563,  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Nicholas  Badzivil. 
The  son  of  this  prince,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
on  his  father's  death  bought  up  and  burnt  all 
copies  of  this  translation.  This  version  claimed 
to  be  based  on  the  original  texts,  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  but  was  r^arded  as  Socinian  in  places.  It 
did  not,  however,  satisfy  this  sect,  for  wnom  a  ver- 
sion was  made  by  Budny  in  1670  '  from  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,'  and  this  was  reprinted,  with 
certain  changes,  in  1572.  Another  Socinian  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1677. 

4.  Another  important  translation  made  from  the 
original  language  was  that  published  at  Dantzig 
in  1632,  and  afterwards  reprinted.  A  large  number 
of  copies  of  this  edition  were  bought  up  and  burnt 
by  tne  Jesuits.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
cent  the  text  of  the  Dantzig  Bible  was  adopted 
by  the  Berlin  Bilile  Society  for  the  edition  circu- 
lated by  that  Society. 

6.  Of  Catholic  translations  the  first  to  be  noticed 
is  the  Leopolita  Bible,  the  translation  of  John  of 
Lemberg,  based  on  the  Vnlgate,  and  published  in 
1661.  But  the  most  important  of  the  Catholic 
yersiana  is  that  made  W  Jacob  Wnyek,  and  pub- 
lished at  Craeow  in  1699.  This  was  based  on  the 
Vnlgate ;  but  use  was  made  by  the  translator  of 
the  original  text,  and  also  of  previously  existing 
Polish  translations.  It  was  sanotionea  by  Pope 
Clement  vin.,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  the  text  of  this 
edition  was  used  by  the  St.  Peterabarg-  BiUe 
Society  in  1813,  and  it  has  since  been  reprinted 
and  widely  cironlated. 

LmRATCRB.— Henofr,  RB*  BL  IMS.;  i 
In  the  Arehio  /Or  SantiOf  PkOilagtn 
UttnUvn. 
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xiL  RiTSSiAH  Vkbsions.— The  eariy  history  of 
the  Bible  in  Russia  is  dealt  with,  in  regard  to  its 
origin,  and  the  MSS  in  which  the  version  is  {^re- 
served, in  vol.  iv.  p.  863  f.  In  the  present  article 
the  history  may  be  taken  no  with  tne  first  edition 
of  the  Bible,  and  continued  to  the  present  day. 

1.  The  first  Russian  book  was  an  ApoHol  (the 
name  given  to  the  MB  or  Tolnme  which  con- 
tained the  Acts,  Oath.  Epp.,  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles),  printed  at  Moscow  in  1664.  The  inno- 
vation of  printing  was  not  well  received,  and  the 
printers,  Theodorof  and  Mwtlslayetz,  had  to  flee 
rrom  Moscow  into  Lithnani*.  Here  editions  of 
the  Gospels  (1669),  the  Apostol  (1674),  and.  finally 
(1681),  of  the  whole  BiUe  appeared. 

This  lost  is  the  famous  Ostrog  Bible,  so  ealled  from 
the  place  at  which  it  was  printed,  the  first  complete 
printed  Bible  in  Slavonic.  For  Uiis  work,  brought 
ont  under  the  auspioea  of  Constantine,  prince  of 
Ostrog,  various  MSS  of  the  Slavonic  were  used; 
the  Slavonic  text  was  compared  with  the  Greek, 
and  sometimes  with  the  Latin ;  modem  expressions 
were  substituted  for  those  whioh  were  obsolete, 
and  therefore  often  unintelligible  ;  and  errors  were 
corrected.  Another  work — the  Bible  of  Skorina, 
(Prague,  1517-1525)— emphasized  the  growing  need 
of  a  translation  into  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
time,  and  a  few  years  later  Gregory^s  version  of 
the  Gospels  (1656-1661)  marks  the  first  definite 
beginning  of  a  translation  into  Russian,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Old  Slavonic.  The  printing-press 
was  re-established  at  Moscow  by  Ivan  the  Terrible 
(1633-1684),  but  the  prejudice  against  introducing 
sorrections  caused  the  perpetofttUMof  the  mistakes 


found  in  the  Slayonie  MSS.  At  last  the  agitation 
for,  at  any  rate,  necessary  reforms  became  powerful 
enough  to  be  efieotual.  In  this  agitation  the  f  amoua 
Nicon,  who  became  patriarch  of  Russia  in  1652, 
took  a  prominent  part.  Scholars  were  summoned 
to  Moscow,  and  in  1653  Greek  MSS  were  brought 
from  Mt.  Athos.  This  revision  was  the  beginning 
of  dissent  in  Russia,  for  many  adhered  to  the  nse 
of  the  nnrevised  books.  In  face  of  the  opposition, 
progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  till  1674  that  a 
revision  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  according  to  the 
Greek  text  was  ordered,  and  bcnnn  under  the 
superintendence  of  Epiphanins  SutvenetzkL  In 
1683  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  into  Russian  by 
Pheersof  appeared. 

2.  The  age  of  Peter  the  Great  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  as  in  other  things.  He 
revised  the  alphabet,  removing  some  letters  and 
introducing  the  character  with  which  the  reader  of 
modem  Russian  is  familiar,  bnt  the  Old  Slavonic 
remained  in  nse  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In 
1712  a  revision  of  the  text  was  orderea  by  Peter 
the  Great,  but  the  printing  of  this  revised  edition 
wasdelayed  by  hisdeath.  Hissuccessor,  Catherine, 
continn^  the  support  given  by  her  predecessor; 
but  it  was  not  till  ElizabiBth's  reign  that  anything 
effective  was  done,  owing  to  the  persistent  opposi- 
tion to  the  work  of  revision.  In  1744  Elizaoeth 
ordered  the  Synod  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and 
finally  in  1761  appeared  the  so-called  BiUe  of 
Elizabeth.  With  very  few  changes  this  ia  the 
Bible  in  ordinary  use  in  Russia  at  the  present 
time,  the  text  of  the  second  edition  of  Elizabeth's 
Bible  (1766)  being  the  one  adopted. 

3.  The  reign  of  Alexander  I.  (1801-1825)  marks 
the  next  event  of  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  Bible,  viz.  the  establishment  of  the  Russian 
Bible  Society.  This  was  in  the  first  instance 
due  to  the  energy  of  John  Paterson,  an  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  with 
the  warm  support  of  the  emperor  the  first  depOt 
of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  was  opened  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1813.  In  1818  the  first  edition 
of  the  Gospds  in  Slavonic  and  Russian  was 
printed,  in  1822  an  edition  of  the  NT  followed, 
and  a  beginning  was  made  on  the  OT,  a  Psalter 
appearing  in  the  same  year.  But  the  work  of 
the  Society  was  to  be  shortlived.  It  met  with 
opposition  from  rationalists  on  the  one  hand  and 
conservative  Bible  students  on  the  other,  and  fell 
into  disfavour  also  with  the  emperor  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  was  about  it  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  secret  political  societj.  It  1824  the 
work  of  translation  was  discontinued,  and  tiie 
existing  copies  burnt ;  and  two  years  later  the 
Society  was  finally  dissolved  by  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  after  having  during  its  short  existence 
translated  ports  of  the  Bible  into  fourteen  new 
languages,  and  circulated  nearly  a  million  copies 
of  the  Bible  or  some  parts  of  it  in  twenty-six 
different  languages  or  dialects. 

4.  But  the  demand  for  Russian  Bibles  continued 
to  be  keenly  felt ;  and  Philaret,  the  famous  bishop 
of  Moscow,  made  attempts,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  prosecute  the  work  of  translation.  The 
first  attempt  to  translate  the  OT  from  the  Hebrew 
original  into  Russian  was  made  by  Pavski,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg; but  this  work  was  not  for  general  use. 
Similar  work  was  being  done  by  Macarius,  and 
his  translation  was  submitted  to  the  Holy  Synod, 
with  a  representation  as  to  the  urgent  need  of 
completing  the  Russian  translation.  At  last  the 
Synod  was  moved  to  action,  and  in  1860  the 
translation  of  the  Gospels  appeared,  followed,  in 
1862,  by  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  The 
first  part  of  the  OT  to  be  published  was  tlie  Penta- 
teuch in  1868,  bnt  the  whole  work  was  only  ( 
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pleted  in  1875,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  original  resolution  of  the  Synod  in 
1857.  Tliis  was  the  tirst  translation  approved  by 
the  Czar  and  the  Synod,  and  ia  in  ordiniury  use. 
A  translation  of  the  OT  made  from  the  SCebrew 
into  Russian  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Soeiety  (London,  1875)  was  not  allowed  to  circu- 
late, but  the  sauie  Society  was  allowed  to  print 
the  translation  made  by  the  Synod,  and  to  circn- 
late  it  without  the  Apocrypha  at  the  Gnek  and 
Latin  Bibles  tnmalated  by  the  Synod. 

LrrKRATTRB. — This  is  for  the  moat  part  in  BoMtan.  8m 

Scrivener's  Inlroduetion,  ii.  167  S.;  art.  by  the  present  writer 
in  the  Ohiir.  h  QvarUrly  Aninr,  October  18S6  (tram  which  the 
above  facts  are  summarized],  and  the  Literature  there  reterred 
to;  NeeUe,  (/r(«rt,  etc.,  211 II.;  Kmu,  TA«lNUs<K  AiMio. 

xiii.  ModkrnGreekVeksions.— 1.  TheearlieBt 
translation  into  modem  Greek  dates  from  1547, 
when  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  'Rolls,'  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  OT  read  in  the  Jewish  services 
were  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  printed  at 
Constantinople,  in  three  columns  which  contained 
the  Spanish,  modem  Greek,  and  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  All  three  columns  were  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters ;  but  the  edition  had  no  wide- 
spread circulation,  and  had  «  literary  ratlunr  than 
a  religious  value. 

2.  The  first  really  important  translation  was  that 
of  the  New  Testament  made  by  Maximus  Callipoli. 
This  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1638  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
contains  an  introdaotoiy  preface  by  CyrU  Lncar, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  studied  at 
Geneva.  This  translation,  in  the  Greek  of  the 
17th  cent,  follows  closely  the  original  text;  and 
of  the  edition  of  ISOO  copies  many  were  by  per- 
mission distributed  in  the  Bast. 

3.  The  translation  of  Maximos  was  reprinted  in 
1703  in  London  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for 
Ihe  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  i^r  having  been  re- 
vised by  Seraphim ;  and  after  further  correction  by 
Anastasins  and  KolletUs  an  edition  was  published 
at  Halle  in  1710  at  the  queen  of  Pmssia's  expense. 

In  Greece  the  favourable  reception  originally 
given  to  Maximus'  work  was  modihed  later,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  made  in  a  dialect,  and  there- 
tore  not  generally  intelligible.  The  real  under- 
lying ground  of  opposition  was  distmat  of  Pro- 
te.'^tant  influence.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  cir- 
culation of  Seraphim's  work  was  forbidden  by  the 
patriarch  Gabriel,  as  that  of  Maximus  had  been 
earlier. 

The  influence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  made 
the  matter  of  a  modem  Greek  version  again 
prominent.  In  1810  Maximus'  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  reprinted,  and  several  editions 
were  circulated  before  1830,  the  necessary  per- 
mission having  been  obtained  from  the  patriarch 
Cyril  in  1814. 

4.  But  the  need  of  revision  was  recognized,  and 
accordingly  in  1819  the  archimandrite  Hilarion 
was  entmsted  witli  the  work,  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  revision  being  undertaken  by  the 
learned  archbishop  Constantius  of  SinaL  Cer- 
tain (litficulties  arose  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
OT  Apocrypha,  for  Hilarion's  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  from  the  Septiiagint.  Ulti- 
mately it  was  decided  by  tlie  British  and  Forei^;n 
Bible  Society  tliat  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  should  be  made  from  tlie  Hebrew,  and 
tlie  headquarters  of  the  work  were  established  at 
Corfu.  Here  two  English  scholars,  with  a  know- 
lcilf;e  of  Hebrew,  and  with  tlie  help  of  other 
scholars,  including  two  learned  Greeks,  Bamluis 
aii>l  Tipaldo,  began  the  work,  using  not  only  tlie 
Hebrew,  but  the  French  translation  of  Martin, 
the  Italian  of  Diodati,  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate, 


and  other  rersions.  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
{e.g.  the  Psalms)  were  printed  and  circulated  as 
they  were  finished,  and  by  1836  the  whole  Old 
Testament  was  completed.  The  New  Testament 
translation  of  Hilarion  was  also  revised  by  Bambaa, 
and  an  edition  appeared  in  1848.  This  'revision 
is  considered  so  correct  and  idiomatic  that  it  has 
now  completely  superseded  that  of  Hilarion.' 

As  once  before,  so  again,  a  reaction  set  in  against 
Western  influences,  and  Biblical  translations  wera 
forbidden  in  the  Orthodox  Church.  But,  in  spita 
of  this,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  con- 
tinued to  print  translations  into  modem  Greek.* 

LimuTURa.— Legrand,  BMiographit  BrlUnifU*,  USS-UM; 
Banter,  Bible  oj  Btxry  Land  ;  Kestle,  UiUxt,  etc.  p.  1788.; 
BiSU  SoeUty  Reporter  tot  Jan.  and  May  1902. 

Ll.  J.  M.  Bebb. 

APOOBTPHAL  OOSPBLS^ 

L  OeHniUon. 
It  Origin. 
HL  Value. 

hr.  Reception  and  inllaaieib 
Clasnfication. 
Uteratue. 

L  Definition.— The  history  of  the  word  'Apo- 
crypha '  accounts  for  its  various  uses,  and  its  ety- 
mology explains  its  diverse  meanings  (see  art. 
Apocrypha  in  vol.  i.  p.  112).  'Apocryphal'  was 
a  title  of  honour  when  it  was  applied  to  writings 
which  were  hidden  on  account  of  the  nnicjne  value 
of  their  contents ;  their  secret  doctrines  imparted 
to  them  a  special  authority  {auetoritas  teereta). 
But  '  apocrrphal '  was  a  term  of  reproach  when  it 
was  applied  to  writings  which  were  hidden  on 
account  of  the  heterodoxy  of  their  contents ;  their 
heretical  teaching  rendered  them  specially  harm- 
ful. An  approximation  of  the  two  opposite  senses 
of  '  apocryphal '  may,  however,  be  traiced ;  for  the 
secrecy  which  was  originally  a  claim  to  peculiar 
regard  soon  became  a  mark  of  inferiority,  owing 
to  the  suspicion  which  rests  on  books  of  hidden 
origin.  From  these  difierences  in  the  application 
of  the  word  it  is  not  difficult  to  understtmd  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  Gospels  which  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  as,  e.g.,  by  Gnostic  sects,  were  condemned 
by  the  Christian  Church  and  declared  to  be  on- 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Canon,  notwithstanding 
that  tor  some  of  them  Apostolic  authorship  was 
claimed ;  it  is  also  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
Gospels,  which  were  not  condemned  for  their  false 
teacning,  were  excluded  from  the  Canon  because  of 
their  inferiority  to  the  writings  of  the  four  Evan- 

felists.    Hence  '  apocryphal,  which|  in  the  early 
'atliers  means  heretical,  acquired  the  sense  of  «n- 
canonical,  which  it  now  most  frequently  bears. 

Under  the  heading  of  'Apocryphal  Gospels'  it 
is  customary  to  include  all  extra-canonical  writings 
which  claim  to  be  Gospels,  whether  they  are  rivals 
of  or  supplements  to  the  canonical  Gospi-ls,  whether 
they  are  dependent  on  or  independent  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  four  Evangelists,  whether  the  tradition 
they  embody  has  the  appearance  of  being  authen- 
tic or  is  manifestly  fictitious.  But  when  the  term 
'apocryphid'  has  this  wider  denotation,  it  has  a 
narrower  connotation.  To  Jerome  this  extension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  generally  ascribed, 
for  he  applies  it  to  those  Jewish  writings  which 
had  a  place  in  the  LXX  tlreek  version  of  the  OT 
but  were  not  included  in  the  twenty-two  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon  {Prvloijuii  Galeatus :  '  Quidquid 
extra  has  est,  inter  dird^pv^a  esse  ponendum'). 
Nevertheless,  Jerome  held  that  some  of  the  OT 
apocryphal  books  might  be  read  '  for  the  edifica- 

•  Those  were  sanctioned  on  condition  that  the  ancient  Oreelt 
U»\t  was  printed  in  parallel  coluums  with  the  modem  Greelc 
VL 1  niDn.  But  in  IflOl  eccli  !iiastical  and  patriotic  preiudices  were 
rua.>c(i  by  a  modem  vvrs'ion  or  '  paraiOirase,' circulated  at  the 
expt-nse  of  queen  Oivra,  antl,  in  consequence,  the  circulation  of 
any  Urtek  version  exc  ept  the  ancient  Grceli  text  has  been  de- 
nounced by  the  Svuod  and  prohibited  by  the  OoTemmeot. 
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don  of  the  people,  not  for  confirming  the  authority 
of  Church  dogmas'  {Prol.  to  Books  of  Solomon); 
his  description  of  these  non-canonical  books  as 
apocrj'phal  does  not  therefore  implv  that  he 
condemned  them  as  false  and  worthless.  This 
must  he  borne  in  raind  when  '  apocryphal '  is  de- 
fined as  uncanonical  in  its  application  to  Gospels. 
Apocryphal  Gospels  are  uncanonical  Gospels ;  but 
all  uncanonical  Gospels  are  not  necessarily  apo- 
cryphal in  the  bad  meaning  which  adheres  to 
the  word.  A  Gospel  may  be  neither  spurious  nor 
heretical,  though  it  is  apoeryphal ;  it  may  be 
bilged  upon  a  genuine  tnuution,  though  it  is  un- 
canonical. 

ii.  Origin. — ^The  resemblances  and  the  varia- 
tions iu  the  Synoptic  Grospels  furnish  a  problem 
which  requires  for  its  solution  either  an  oral  tra- 
dition which  gradually  became  as  stereotyped  as 
though  it  h&d  been  written,  or  documentary 
sources  modified  by  oral  traditions.  Most  critics 
recognize  elements  of  truth  in  the  oral  as  well 
as  in  the  documentary  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels.  Those  who  adopt  tne  documentary  hypo- 
thesis allow  for  the  influence  of  traditions  current 
in  the  Church,  though  not  committed  to  writing. 
The  problem  presented  by  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
is  to  determine  how  far  tneir  additions  to  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  four  Evangelists  are  derived  from  au- 
thentic sources,  also  to  decide  how  far  the  fictitious 
accretions  are  due  to  fraudulent  intentions  or  the 
heretical  tendencies  of  the  respective  writers.  The 
external  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an  apocryphal 
Gospel  must  be  weighed  together  with  the  evidence 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  its  contents  before 
any  judgment  can  be  pronounced  as  to  its  origin. 
But  no  pre-judgment  of  the  issue  in  any  particular 
case  is  involved  in  the  statement  of  some  general 
considerations  which  must  guide  every  such  in- 
quiry. The  author  of  Supernatural  Seligion  thinks 
tnat  'apologetic  critics  are  prejudiced  by  'can- 
onical glamour' ;  bat  there  may  be  an  unreason- 
able bias  against  as  well  as  a  reasonablepresnmp- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  canonical  €rospels.  Tne  rever- 
ence they  enjoyed  for  centuries  is  a  significant  fact, 
and  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  'more  fortunate'  than  the 
Gospels  which  were  never  included  in  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  (TA*  Ooipel  according  to  Peter,  p.  132). 
The  claim  of  an  uncanonical  Gospel  to  represent 
an  earl^  form  of  the  Chrbtian  tradition  cannot 
be  dismissed  on  a  priori  grounds,  nor  can  it  be 
admitted  without  the  most  thorough  investif[ation. 
The  anthor  may  have  derived  the  narratives  of 
unrecorded  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  or  the 
reports  of  His  unwritten  sayings,  from  sources 
unknown  to  the  fonr  Evangelists.  Jesus  did 
■many  other  things'  (Jn  21'')  than  those  which 
the  canonical  Gospels  relate;  before  St.  Luke 
wrote  the  Third  Gospel  many  had  'taken  in  hand 
to  draw  up'  similar,  if  less  complete,  narratives 
(Lk  1').  Moreover,  tlie  manufacture  of  fanciful 
traditions  is  not  always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  zeal 
of  heretics,  but  sometimes  to  an  eag[er  desire  to 
satisfy  —  without  critical  discrimination  between 
the  nucleus  of  fact  and  the  embellishments  of 
fiction — cariosity  in  regard  to  those  periods  in  our 
Lord's  life  about  which  the  four  Evangelists  tell  us 
nothing.  Pseudo-Matthew  had  persuaded  himself 
that  the  motive  which  impelled  liim  to  write  was 
love  for  Christ  (Liber  de  in/antia  Marias:  'amor 
ergo  Chriiti  est,  cwi  satis/ecimus').  But  before  any 
apocryphal  Gospel  is  assumed  to  contain  an  earlier 
and  purer  form  of  the  Evangelic  tradition  it  must 
be  examined  in  the  light  of  indisputable  evidence 
that  writers  of  Gnostic  tendencies  (cf.  Epiph.  Ear. 
xxvi.  8, 12)  publi&Iied  fictitious  and  pseudepigraphic 
works  to  support  their  peculiar  tenets,  claiming 
that  their  works  imparted  knowledge,  secretly 


handed  down  to  them,  of  the  jhings  hidden  by 
Jesus  from  the  multitude  to  whom  He  spoke  in 
riddles  which  none  but  His  most  favoured  disciples 
understood.  Origen  (c.  240)  says :  '  There  are  some 
believers  exactly  like  drunken  people  who  treat 
with  violence  their  own  body,  for  they  falsify  and 
alter  the  text  of  the  Gospels  three  or  four  times, 
in  order  that  they  may  evade  its  remonstrances' 
{contra  Celsum,  ii.  27.  See  Hamack,  Chron.  i.  590). 

The  variations  in  the  texts  of  such  apocryphii] 
Gospels  as  are  extant  in  ditferent  recensions  can- 
not, in  the  judgment  of  Tischendorf,  be  explained 
as  nnintentionu  alterations ;  often  the  sense  of  a 
passage  is  completely  altered,  these  Gospels  being 
treatM  with  a  freedom  which  is  inconceivable  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  held  in  as  high 
esteem  as  the  canonical  Gospels  (de  Ew.  Apocr, 
origine  et  usv,  p.  121 :  '  Fraudis  apocrypha  [evan- 
geiia)  eonvincuntur  ex  mira  qua  laborant  textu* 
aminguitate,  a  ^ua  imrnensum  canonica  differunt, 
quamquam  et  ipsa  /utud  exigua  lectionum  varie- 
tate  premuniur  ).  The  authors  of  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  whether  they  were  influenced  by  dogmatic 
motives  or  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  cariosity,  adopted, 
as  Hofmann  points  out,  similar  methods  of  com- 
position. In  both  classes  of  writings  there  are 
some  stories  which  are  pure  inventions,  bat  there 
are  othera  in  which  a  causa  media  may  be  dis- 
covered. Sometimes  elaborate  narrative;  are  de- 
veloped out  of  a  mere  allusion  in  the  winonioal 
Grospels,  sometimes  words  of  Jesus  are  transformed 
into  deeds,  sometimes  a  slavishly  literal  fullilment 
of  an  OT  prophecy  is  recorded,  and  sometimes 
Jesus  is  represented  as  working  marvels  closely 
resembling  and  frequently  surpassing  OT  miracles 
(Herzojj,  PRE*  i.  655). 

iii.  Value.  —  The  revival  of  interest  in  the 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  NT  is  due  piurtly  to 
the  discovery  of  new  documents,  and  partly  to 
the  attraction  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  many 
scholars  by  the  fascinating  and  complex  problem 
of  the  literary  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Amongst 
the  questions  uiran  which  light  is  sought  are  the 
following:  Do  these  uncanonical  Gospels  impart 
any  additional  knowledge  of  the  words  and  works 
of  the  Lord  Jesus?  In  this  respect  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  their  value  is  slight.  Do  they  help  to 
establish  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  ? 
In  this  respect  their  value  differs  greatly:  until 
more  complete  and  more  accurate  texts  of  some  of 
these  Gospels  are  accessible  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press any  positive  judgment  in  regard  to  their 
relation  to  the  canonical  Giospels.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  the  theory  of  a  common  oral 
tradition  deserves  more  careful  consideration  than 
it  has  received  from  some  modem  critics,  whose 
arguments  are  valid  only  on  the  assumption  that 
priority  to  the  canonical  Gospels  and  direct  depend- 
ence on  them  are  the  only  possible  alternatives. 

The  apocryphal  Gospels  contain  information 
which  is  of  considerable  value  to  the  student  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  in  early 
Christian  times.  It  is  true  that  their  statements 
are  sometimes  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  history ; 
but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  difficult  to  discover  the 
dogmatic  bias  which  led  to  a  perversion  of  the 
facts.  When  no  such  motive  is  discernible,  and 
the  details  given  violate  neither  psycliolo^'ical  nor 
historical  probability,  the  writer  s  source  may  be 
an  authentic  tradition.  For  example,  the  setting 
of  some  of  the  fabulous  stories  of  our  Lord's  child- 
hood has  an  interest  for  the  antiquarian  who 
regards  the  fantastic  miracles  as  quite  incredible. 
It  is  also  probable  that,  in  the  near  future,  these 
Gospels  wfll  prove  of  even  greater  value  to  his- 
torians as  they  strive  to  disperse  the  gloom  which 
still  hangs  over  the  hrst  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  —  the  period  when  heretical  ten- 
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dencies  appeared  within  the  Church,  and  heretical 
sects  were  formed  outside  it.  In  the  controversy 
which  has  arisen  on  this  question  there  has  been 
on  the  one  side  a  tendency  to  forget  that  in  the 
4th  cent,  opinions  might  be  regarded  as  heterodox 
which  were  not  so  regarded  in  the  2nd  cent. ;  but 
on  the  other  side  there  has  been  a  tendeuOT  to 
claim  the  sanction  of  the  early  Church  for  Later 
forms  of  asceticism  and  Gnosticism,  on  the  in- 
anfiScient  ground  that  some  of  these  Gospels  which 
originatea  in  heretical  circles  found  some  favour 
amongst  Christians.  Von  Dobschiltz,  who  has 
studied  these  writings  from  this  point  of  view, 
has  called  attention  to  facts  which  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  discussion,  as,  e.g.,  that  the 
adherents  of  Gnosticism  who  claimed  to  belong  to 
the  Cliristian  Church,  and  sought  to  propagate 
their  peculiar  views  within  its  Iwrders,  did  not  of 
their  own  accord  leave  the  Church, — it  was  the 
Church  that  excluded  them  ;  also  that  the  Docetic 
type  of  Christianity  current  in  Egypt  at  the  end 
of  the  1st  and  at  the  beginning  ol  the  2nd  cent, 
was  at  a  very  early  date  discredited  as  heretical, 
though  it  long  continued  to  dominate  Christian 
thought  as  expressed  in  Christian  art  {Thtol.  Lit.- 
ZeituTUf,  1903,  No.  12). 

In  tills  article  the  contents  of  the  various  apo- 
cryphal_  Gospels  are  given,  sometimes  in  full,  but 
always  in  Huificient  detail  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  their  worth.  This  course  has  been  taken 
in  the  belief  that  first-hand  acqnaintance  with 
these  writings  establishes,  by  contrast,  the  unique 
value  of  the  canonical  (xospels,  and  furnishes  the 
most  conclusive  refutation  of  the  theories  which 
seek  to  lift  these  extrav&gant  stories  to  the  same 
level  as  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists.  To 
pass  from  the  NT  to  these  apocryphal  Gospels,  in 
so  far  as  they  embody  independent  traditions,  in- 
volves a  complete  change  of  psychological  climate. 
The  wisdom  of  Westcott's  words  is  confirmed  by 
recent  research :  '  The  completeness  of  the  anti- 
thesis which  these  spurious  stories  offer  to  the 
Divine  record  appears  at  once — if  we  may  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  compare  light  with  darkness — in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  three  great  ele- 
ments of  tlie  Gospel  history — Miracles,  Parables, 
and  Prophecy,  the  lessons  ot  power,  of  nature,  and 
of  providence.  In  the  apocryphal  miracles  we  find 
no  worthy  conception  of  the  laws  of  providential 
interference ;  they  are  wrought  to  supply  personal 
wants,  or  to  gratify  private  feelings,  and  often 
are  positively  unmoral.  Nor,  again,  b  there  any 
ppiritnal  element  in  their  working;  .  .  .  The  apo- 
cryphal Gospels  are  also  entirely  without  parables ; 
they  exhibit  no  sense  of  those  deeper  relations 
between  nature  and  man — between  corruption 
and  sin — which  are  so  frequently  declared  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  .  .  .  Yet  more,  they  do  not 
recognize  the  office  of  Prophecy.  History  in  them 
becomes  a  mere  collection  oi  traditions,  and  is 
regarded  neither  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  past  nor 
as  the  type  of  the  future '  {Introd.  to  Study  of  the 
Gospels,  Appendix  D). 

iv.  Reception  and  influkncb.  —  In  tracing 
the  influence  of  these  writings  no  question  arises, 
as  in  regard  to  the  OT  Apocrypha,  of  their  recep- 
tion by  any  section  of  the  Church  as  canonical  or 
deutero-canonical  books.  In  the  2nd  cent,  four 
Gospels,  and  only  four,  were  recognized.  There  is 
also  ample  evidence,  as  will  hereafter  be  manifest, 
that  most  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  have  always 
been  condemned  by  orthodox  Christians.  A  few, 
however,  had  an  extensive  and  early  circulation 
amongst  Cliristians  in  the  East :  for  example,  the 
Protevangelium  of  James  was  read  in  churches  in 
the  4tli  cent.,  and  was  translated  into  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Coptic  languages.  Details  of  such 
usage  will  be  given  in  the  notes  on  the  several 


Gospels;  but  in  general  it  mav  be  said  that  these 
writings  were  condemned  by  tne  Western  Church 
until  the  Middle  Ages,  when  a  suCBcient  period  of 
time  had  elapsed  for  their  origin  to  be  forgotten. 
Psendo-Chrysoetom  (e.  600)  ia  said  to  have  made 
use  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  of  the  Childhood 
of  Jesus,  and  from  the  10th  cent,  onwards  they 
formed  the  material  for  legendary  poems  and 
miracle-plays,  whilst  some  of  their  traditions  wer« 
embodied  in  paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  Latin  poems  bv  Hroswitha 
(d.  968),  a  Saxon  nun,  is  based  on  tne  fictitious 
accounts  given  in  these  Gospels  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.  Vincent  of  Beauvaia,  a  Do- 
minican, did  much  to  popularize  these  apoery- 
pbal  stories  by  including  many  of  them  m  his 
Speculum  Afajtu  (e.  1250) ;  the  third  part  of  this 
work,  the  Speculum  SistoriaU,  contains  twelve 
chapters  from  the  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew,  and 
several  from  the  Goepel  of  tne  Nativity  of  Mary. 
In  the  14th  cent,  the  Speculum  SistoricUe  was 
translated  into  French  and  other  European  lan- 
guages. In  his  Speculum  Sanctorum  de  voragine 
(d.  1298)  mode  use  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  and  of  a  few 
chapters  from  the  Gospel  of  pseudo  -  Matthew. 
This  work,  better  known  as  the  Leqenda  Auna, 
and  the  Speculum  Sistoriale  of  Vincent  were 
amongst  the  earliest  printed  books  in  the  16th 
cent. ;  they  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  many 
popular  Roman  Catholic  compilations  of  these 
stories  are  derived.  Yet  Vincent  put  the  Got  pels 
he  made  use  of  into  the  category  of  'donVful' 
writings;  and  amongst  Roman  Catbolie  divines 
who  have  denounced  them  as  unauthoritative, 
Tappenhom  mentions  Alouin  (d.  804),  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvanx  (d.  1163),  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
(d.  1274).  As  recently  as  1884,  Pope  Leo  xm. 
reaffirmed  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  whicn  declares  the  Protevangelium 
of  James  and  other  works  on  the  Nativity  of  Maiy 
to  be  'impure  sources  of  tradition'  {de  Fettu 
B.M.  V.  lio.  ii.  cap.  9 :  '  Cum  plures  scribere 
voluerint,  ex  turbidis/ontibui,  qua  tradiderutU, 
hausisse  videntur').  Tappenhom,  whose  work  is 
published  with  episcopal  authority,  laments  that 
these  fictions  are  often  accepted  as  embodying 
'ancient  and  pious  traditions.'  'The  veil  wnicn 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospels  has  drawn  over  Uie 
birth  and  early  life  of  the  Mother  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  try  to  remove  by  means  of  untrust- 
worthy, apocryphal  narratives'  {AusteriiUiiehe 
Nachrichten,  p.  18  f.). 

Some  of  the  fables  of  these  Gospels  are  found  in 
the  ^oran,  as,  e.g.,  the  vow  of  Mary's  mother  to 
consecrate  her  virgin  daughter  to  the  temple- 
service,  the  feeding  of  Mary  by  an  angel,  the  use 
of  rods  to  discover  by  lot  a  guardian  for  Mary, 
the  making  by  the  boy  Jesus  of  twelve  sparrows 
out  of  clay,  etc  Kessftus,  the  famous  commen- 
tator on  the  ^oran,  refers  in  his  notes  to  more 
of  these  stories  (cf.  Forbes  Robinson,  Coptic  Apoer. 
Gospels  in  '  Texts  and  Studies,'  IV.  ii. ;  1896). 

V.  Classification. — There  is  an  article  on  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemos  in  vol.  ilL  p.  644  £,  and  an 
account  of  the  Go.spel  of  Marcion  in  ait.  Luke 
(Gospel  of),  ib.  p.  168  f.  Separate  articles  on  the 
GtoSPEL  ACCOROINO  TO  THE  HEBREWS  (see  above, 
p.  338  fl'.),  and  on  the  Gospel  of  Tatian  (see  art. 
DiATEssARON,  below,  p.  461  fi'.),  appear  in  the 
present  volume.  In  the  present  article  the  most 
important  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  other  than 
those  above  mentioned,  will  be  treated  in  the 
following  order : — 

A.  Gospels  (or  fragments  of  Gospels)  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  critics,  embody  an  early  tradi. 
tiun,  and  rival  the  canonical  Gospels.  In  regard 
to  the  date,  cliaracter,  and  tendencies  of  these 
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Gospels  there  has,  however,  been  mach  contro- 
versy ;  they  are  known 


1.  Oospel  aooording  to  the  Egyptiaaa 

I.  Gospel  acooiding  to  Peter. 
&.  FajOm  Ooipel  1-  nigmentk 

B.  Gospels  which  claim  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
onr  knowledge  of  the  parents  of  Jesus,  or  ot  His 
infancy  and  childhood,  vis. — 

1.  PratevangeHnm  ot  Junes,  inohidiBC  tlM 
Lfttin  recennone  known  as — 
(a)  Ooepel  of  neeudo-Hatthmr, 
(6)  Goq>el  of  the  Nativitr  ot  IfalJ. 

S.  Oospel  according  to  Thomaa. 

S.  Anbic  Oospel  oi  the  Childhood. 

4.  Anbic  Histoor  ot  Joseph  the  Carpenter. 

5.  TbeDepartarso(lIary(7V<atuitiM  JfortoX 

C.  Gospels  whose  heretical  origin  is  nslTersally 
acknowledged,  viz.— 

1.  Gospel  ot  tka  Twelve  Apostlea 

I.  Oospel  aeoording  to  Philltk 
S.  Oo«i>el  according  to  Hatthlaa 
4.  Oospel  aooordinc  to  BaaiUdea 

D.  Gospels  of  which  almost  nothing  is  known  ex- 
cept their  name.  These  will  be  mentioned  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  described. 

liinuTDU.— In  U62  Bibliander'a  edition  <d  the  '  Protevan- 
gelium  Jacob! '  appeared ;  this  work  is  also  the  only  Gospel 
in  the  earliest  oollection  of  NT  Apocr]j>ha:  jtpoerupha,  A.SL 
narraHona  d»  ChriMo,  Maria,  Jottph,  eognatiom  et  famUia 
Ckritti,  extra  Biblia,  etc,  1564,  added  by  M.  Neander  SoraTi- 
ensia  to  hie  CaUauni  Mart.  LuUteri  parva.  Fabridns 

Sublished  the  first  critical  edition  In  1703 :  Codex  apoeryphv 
rr;  this  work  Is  the  basisot  iaaat  A  Ntw  and  ^  Method 
of  tettUng  tJu  Caiumieml  Avthmity  ^  the  XT,  and  ot  Birch's 
Auetarium  eod.  apocr.  JfT  FabrMcutL  In  1832  Tbilo's  Codtx 
Apoeryphv  JUT  appeared  with  valuable  Prolegomena;  this 
work  is  the  bans  of  Borbeis's  BSbUothek  imr  ST  Apokryphii, 
and  ot  Brunet's  Lte  tvanguti  apoayphtt.  A  new  un]>ebiis  to 
the  study  of  these  writings  was  imparted  by  the  publication  o( 
the  results  of  Tiiicbendorfs  learned  researches:  EtangeUa 
Apocrypha,  18S3,  2nd  ed.  187S;  this  standard  edition  was  pre- 
ceded by  Tischeodorfs  prize  essay :  d«  BvaHg,  Apocr.  origme 
el  utu,  1851;  In  the  sanM  anthor's  Warm  tnirdm  unsers 
rJraifjelien  ter/aati  thera  is  a  chapter  on  'Apocr.  Literatur.' 
Hilgenfeid's  NT  extra  eanoMm  rseeptum,  4th  ed.  1834,  contains, 
in  the  section  entitled  'Libromm  Daperditorum  Fiagmenta,* 
teamed  notes  on  some  of  these  Oosp*^ls. 

In  recent  yean  elaborate  investigations  ot  the  apocryphal 
Oospels  have  been  published.  Invaluable  to  all  students  are 
those  found  In  Hamack's  AttehritUiche  Utttraturjetehieht* 
and  Zebu's  O—ehichU  det  ITT  Kanont.  Holtimann's  Ma- 
leitumg  <n  das  JfT,  Srd  ed.  1882,  oontalna  ao  appendix  on  the 
'  NT  Apootypba.'  Admirable  Introductions  to  these  Ocqwis, 
with  oomplete  tianslatlcns  ot  their  contents,  are  given  in  Die 
Apotryphen  dee  Nnun  TettamiUi  —  a  comprehensive  work 
shortly  to  be  published  under  the  editorship  «  Dr.  Hennecka, 
who,  with  Prd.  A.  Meyer,  has  oontributad  (he  greater  part  of 
the  section  on  the  apocryphal  Oospels. 

Preuschen's  AntiUgomena :  Die  Beet*  ier  ausssrtanonisdksn 
Evangelim  und  mchrieiliehen  UeberU^erungm,  presents  a 
critically  edited  text  of  the  extant  tragmento  of  these  writings. 
The  Syriao  Versions  are  brought  within  the  student's  reach^ 
Wright* s  Contributiune  to  the  Apoeryphal  LUenUvn  qf  the  NT, 
and  bis  articles  in  the  Journal  qfSaered  Literatwn,  1866 ;  the 
Coptic  Versions  by  Forbes  BoUnaon's  Coptia  Apteryphal 
Bvirpelt. 

Other  works  are :  Botnuum,  Leben  Jetu  naek  dm  Apotry- 
phen, 1861 ;  Kleuker,  Ueber  die  Apotrypiun  det  NTi ;  Tappe- 
hom,  ilusserMUissAs  Naehridtten  (a  Roman  CathoUo  work) ; 
Pons,  Rteherchet  wr  let  apoeryphee  dunouesau  TetL ;  Nicholas, 
Eludee  lur  lee  Evangilet  Apoeryphee;  Varlot,  Lee  ivangilee 
ayoerirphet  (a  Roman  Catholic  work) ;  Barnes,  Canonical  and 
Uiiamonical  Gospels ;  Baring-Oould,  £ost  and  Hottile  Ooepele ; 
ElUcott,  'On  the  Apocr.  Ooejiels'  in  Cambridfie  Bisayt,  1858; 
Kni^er,  "The  Ar>ocr.  Gospels'  hiOIUett's  translation  of  Early 
Christian  ViJeratur* ;  Oruttwell, '  Early  Apocr.  Literature '  in 
A  Luerarji  lltsuiry  of  Early  Chrietianity ;  Westcotb, '  On  some 
of  the  Apocryphal  Oospels '  in  Inlroduelion  to  the  Study  of  the 
Qotpelf.  Apjiendix  L) ;  Salmon,  '  Apocryphal  and  Heretical 
Gospels'  In  Introduction  to  the  NT,  lect  xl. ;  Orr,  NT  Amery- 
phai  WriiinijK,  with  brief  and  scholarly  Dotee — a  volume  of  the 
'Temple  Bible';  Hone's  "catchpenny  Apocr.  New  Teetament 
Is  Bultlcicntly  described  by  Orr  as  '  criticaUv  worthless.'  Excel- 
lent English  tnuislations  are  given  in  Walker's  Apoeryphal 
Ooepele,  AcU  and  Jiecelatione  (Ante-Nlcene  Christian  Library} ; 
ToL  ix.,  an  extra  volume  ot  the  series,  contains '  the  Gospel  of 
Peter.' 

Important  and  lengthy  articles  on  tiiew  Ouspels  are  contri- 
buted by  Holiiiann  to  voL  L  ot  PRE'  :  l.v  Lipmus  to  voL  11.  of 
the  Diet,  or  Christ.  Uiography ;  shorter  articles  by  James  to 
VOL  L  ot  the  Eneyel.  BiUica,  and  by  Charles  to  vol.  xxv.  ot  the 
Bna/el.  Britanttlea.  Hofmann's  article  has  the  most  complete 
BfbUognqdty. 


A.  1.  Egyptians,  Gospel  accordino  to 

TBB.— 

I  Meaning  of  tlN  title. 
IL  Evidence  of  existence. 

1.  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

S.  Origen  (Jerome,  AmbroseX 

5.  Hippolytns  and  Epiphaniui. 

4.  The  ao<alled  aecond  Epistle  ot  OlsiiiM> 
ot  Bome. 

6.  Hypothetical  sources. 
UL  ContentSL 

iv.  Origin  and  character.  Plaoe  and  data 
Literature. 

i  Meaning  of  the  title.— In  the  title  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  first  applies  to  this  Gospel 
—  ri  Kar'  Alymrrlom  dayyfKtor  —  the  preposition 
card  cannot  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
titles  of  the  canonical  and  other  Gioepels,  where  it 
is  need  with  a  proper  name  in  the  singolar.  _  The 
reference  is  not  to  antliorship,  but  to  the  region  in 
which  the  Gospel  found  acceptance,  or  to  the  circle 
from  which  it  sprang.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  in  the  Egyptian,  i.e.  the  Coptic 
language ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  it, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  either  that  ue  made  use  of 
a  translation  or  that  he  had  leamt  Coptic  daring 
his  residence  in  Egypt.  On  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  title  to  that  of  the  Goepel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  Hamack  (Chronologit,  L  612 f.) 
suggests  that  one  Gospel  circulated  amongst  the 
Jewish  Christians  resimng  in  Egypt,  and  the  other 
Gowel  amongst  the  Christians  wno  were  natives 
of  Egypt ;  it  is  also  a  possible  inference  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  called  Kad'  'E\Xi;rai,  because  Chris- 
tianity had  more  adherents  amongst  the  native 
Egyptians  than  amongst  the  Greek  residents  in 
Egypt.  But  there  is  insufficient  fomidation  for 
Hamack's  argument,  when  he  maintJtins  that  the 
title— the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptian 
Gospel  —  signifies  that  this  was  the  only  Goepel 
known  to  these  Egyptian  Christians.  '  If,  in  the 
same  circles,  the  Gospels  aooording  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  etc.,  had  been  read  with  e^nal  or  even 
higher  Authority,  it  would  have  been  impossible  in 
those  (drdes  to  describe  this  Gospel  as  the  Gospel 
of  Uie  Egyptians.'  Hamack's  conclusion  rests 
upon  his  stiU^ment  that  the  name  was  given  to 
the  Gospel  by  Egyptian  writers,  ».«.  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  ;  he  acknowledges  that 
if  non-Egyptian  Fathers  had  thos  described  this 
Gospel, '  we  might,  nay  we  mnst,  have  believed  that 
because  the  Gmpel  came  from  Egypt  it  was  called 
the  Egvptian  Gospel,  just  as  the  Palestinian  Giospel 
was  called  t6  ttayyiKtoi'  mff  'Bp^lovt,  or  'EjSpoucir, 
or  'lovSaXitir.'  But  although  Ongen  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  Clement  was  an  Athenian.  Zahn 
[Ge'Tchic/Ue,  iL  630)  can  find  no  intimation  in  the 
writings  of  Clement  and  Origen  that  they  regarded 
themselves  as  Aly&wrtoi ;  his  explanation  of  the  title, 
therefore,  i»  that  whilst  the  Church  at  Alexandria 
kept  to  the  canonical  Gospels,  this  non-canonical 
Gospel  had  considerable  popularityin  the  provinces 
of  Egypt  during  the  2nd  century.  This  conclusion  is 
a  probable  inference  from  the  scanty  facts ;  more- 
over, it  is  in  accord  with  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  Egypt  during  the  Srd  and  4th  cents.,  when  the 
provincial  Churches  diverged  in  their  theology 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Alexandrian  Fathers. 

iL  Evidence  of  existence.— 1.  The  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians  is  first  mentioned 
(175-200)  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  After  quot- 
ing a  passage  which  Julius  Cassianus  {c.  170) 
ascribes  to  *  the  Lord,'  Clement  adds :  '  We  have 
not  this  saying  in  the  four  Gospels  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  but  in  the  Gospel  xar'  Alyxnr- 
tIovs  (Strom,  iii.  13, 92).  The  Gospel  is  not  described 
as  a  heretical  writing,  but  it  is  regarded  as  out- 
side the  class  to  which  the  four  Gospels  belong  (roti 
rapaieSo/Uyots  i)nu>  .  {TTapaiv  eiay^tKioi^). 

2.  Origen  in  his  Commentary  on  Lk  1'  («.  220) 
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gives  the  unknown  authors  of  ri  car'  Alyvrrtmn 
*!ny)OM0  the  first  place  in  his  list  of  those  who 
'  took  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of  Gospel 
occurrences.'  With  these  writers  who  took  the 
matter  in  hand  he  oontrafits  the  four  Evangelists 
who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(/(  d7(ov  Ktroi/ttpot  mt/iarm).  Latin  translations 
of  Origen's  notes  on  this  passage  are  given  by 
Jerome  and  hv  Ambrote  ;  both  place  the  Gospel  in 
the  class  of  Leretical  writings.  Jerome's  words 
are:  ' EeeUsia  qvatuor  hahet  evangelia,  lueretet 
plurima,  e  quibut  auoddam  teribitur  "  tecundum 
^gyptiot."^  (CL  Zahn,  Geschichte,  iL  625).  After 
naming  other  apocryphal  Gospels,  Jerome  says 
'  et  alia  plura  legimut' :  these  words  are  not  m 
the  extant  Greek  text ;  bnt  as  it  bean  elsewhere 
signs  of  abbreviation,  and  as  Ambrose  in  his  in- 
dependent version  essentially  agrees  with  Jerome, 
the  Latin  is  probably  a  correct  rendering  of 
Orir,'en'g  words.  Hamack  and  Zahn  conclude  that 
Origen  had  this  Gospel  in  his  hands ;  hence  we 
may,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  accept  bis 
iudgment  as  to  the  character  of  a  work  which  he 
liad  himself  read. 

3.  This  Gospel  was  known  by  name  to  two  other 
authors.  Bippolytut  (155-235)  quotes  from  a 
Naassene  work  a  passage  which  treats  of  the 
constitntion  of  the  human  soul,  and  says  {Philot. 
V.  7)  that  this  Gnoatic^seet  found  support  for  their 
fantastic  theories  ir  t$  iwtypa^iUrif  kot  Aivvrrtovt 
tiayyt\lif.  Of  the  Naassenes  little  is  known. 
Lightfoot  {BiUieeU  Euayt,  1803,  pp.  408,  411-418) 
sought  to  prove  that  the  trtpet^aaiaiKaSrTn  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  closelr  resembled  them ;  bnt  Hof- 
mann,  B.  Weiss,  and  Hort  {Judaittie  CJuittianity, . 
1894,  pp.  1.30-140)  have  shown  that  this  view  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  strict  exegesis.  The 
Naassenes  were  not  Jewish  legalists,  but  Gnostics 
'  in  whose  sjrneretistio  system  there  were  Jewish 
elemenU'  (cf.  Zahn,  £inUUung,  L  476).— Epi- 
phaniut  (377)  state*  that  the  Sabellians  appealed 
to  this  Gospel  in  support  of  their  doctrine ;  ne  does 
not  give  a  onotation  from  it,  bnt  says  that  it 
represents  '  tne  Saviour '  as  teaching  His  disciples 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
the  same  (rir  oMr  tbat  waHpa,  rbr  aMr  etrot  Mr, 
rir  oMr  ttm  S,yior  wrtO/ia) ;  he  also  asserts  that 
the  heresy  was  derived  from  apocryphal  sources, 
especially  from  'the  Egyptian  Goepel'  {H  ire- 
Kft^ttp  TtrHr,  fii\urra  iin  roO  KaXov/iiPov  Alyvrrlov 
efaTTcMov).  The  slight  change  in  tiie  title  {Alyir- 
TMr  «ilay)rAx«r)  renders  still  more  probable  the 
view  taken  above  of  its  meaning ;  Epiphanius 
{lI(Er.  XXX.  13)  also  speaks  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel 
CEPpaXxdr),  and  the  natural  explanation  yields  good 
sense  in  both  cases:  the  Gospels  would  fitly  be  so 
described  which  were  used  respectively  by  the 
Egyptians  and  by  the  Hebrews. 

4.  The  to- called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome. — Of  writings  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain quotations  from  this  Gospel,  although  it  is 
not  named,  the  most  important  is  the  'Ancient 
Homily,'  which  from  the  5th  cent,  was  known  as 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians  (130-140).  Pseudo-Clement  —  unlike 
the  genuine  Clement,  whose  Scripture  references 
are  almost  exclusively  to  the  OT — makes  many 
allusions  to  the  Evangelio  history,  using  both  tbo 
canonical  Gospels  ana  apocryphal  narratives.  In 
one  passage  there  are  verbal  agreements  with  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians :  '  For  the  Lord 
Himself,  being  asked  by  a  certain  person  when 
His  kingdom  would  come,  said.  When  the  two  shall 
be  one,  and  the  outside  as  the  inside,  and  the  male 
with  the  /enuUe  neither  male  nor  female '  (2  Clem. 
xiL).  Lightfoot  concludes  (ApoH.  Fathtrs,  pt.  L 
vol.  ii.  p.  238)  that  'our  pseudo- Clement  would 
seem  to  have  employed  this  apocryphal  Gospel  as 


a  principal  authority  for  the  sayings  of  our  Lord.' 
Hamack  is  quite  certain  that  he  did,  but  the 
evidence  does  not  warrant  a  positive  statement; 
there  are  differences  as  well  as  a^;reemente  in  the 
two  forms  in  which  the  saying  is  quoted  (cf.  iiL 
below).  The  two  versions  may  therefore  be  derived 
from  a  common  source,  either  oral  or  written,  the 
purer  form  of  the  saying  being  foond  in  pseudo- 
Clement.  Zahn  and  Kesch  oppose  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  source  as  strongly  as  Hilgenfeld  and 
Hamack  assert  it ;  Hamack  assigns  three  other 
quotations  in  the  Homilv  to  this  Gospel  (Chron. 
L  618).  Ropes  says  that  ft  is  impossible  to  express 
a  confident  opinion  {Die  Spriiche  Jesu,  pp.  132, 
146). 

5.  In  recent  criticism  there  has  been  manifested 
a  tendency  to  refer  back  to  this  Gospel  sayings  of 
our  Lord  and  narratives  of  events  round  in  other 
fragmentary  sources.  Hamack  favours  the  theory 
that  the  Logia  in  the  Oxyrliynchns  Fragment  were 
taken  from  this  Gospel  (cf.  Expositor,  6th  series, 
vL  411) ;  Sanday  does  not  adopt  this  view,  bnt  is 
of  opinion  that  'they  may  well  have  had  their 
birth  in  proximity  to  it'  {Orit.  Rmt.  viiL  140); 
Armitage  Robinson  says:  'I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say  that  the  newly  discovered  sayings 
are  excerpts  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  I  must  content  myself  with  the  state- 
ment that  snch  a  view  is  not  improbable'  {Ex- 
positor, 6th  series,  vL  421).  It  is  a  mere  oonjectur« 
that  the  FayUm  Fragment  (Mk  14**-'*  abbreviated, 
with  V.**  omitted)  is  an  extract  from  this  GospeL 
Hamack  (Chron.  i.  690)  suggests  the  Gospel  ac- 
cord in  g  to  the  Hebrews  as  an  alternative  source, 
whilst  Zahn  regards  the  verses  as  the  fragment  of 
a  homily  {Geschichte,  ii.  789  f.).  Visiter  (Petrus- 
evaw/elium  oder  ^gypterevangelium  t)  holds  that 
the  Go»pel  of  Peter  is  identic^  with  this  Gospel, 
in  which,  however,  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  interpolations.  The  reasoning  has 
failed  to  convince  scholars  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (cf.  Grit.  Be».  v.  299). 
Other  conjectures,  as,  e.a.,  that  this  Gospel  ia  re- 
lated to  the  Didache  and  to  Tatian's  Diatessaron, 
are  mentioned  by  Hamack,  bnt  he  does  not  deem 
it  needful  to  discuss  them.  On  the  general  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  it  is  hazardous  to  treat 
one  Gospel,  whether  canonical  or  apocryphal,  as 
dependent  on  another,  because  similar  reports  of 
our  Lord's  words  or  deeds  are  found  in  both  ;  they 
may  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  dependent 
on  a  common  source,  oral  or  written. 

iiL  Contents. — The  passages  from  this  Gospel 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  taken  from 
the  disoonrse  of  Jesus  with  Salome.  (For  the 
Greek  text,  see  Hamack,  Geschichte,  L  13  ;  Preus- 
chen,  Antilegomena,  p.  2f.).  To  Salome's  ques- 
tion, '  How  long  shall  Death  reign  ? '  Jesus  re- 
plies, '  So  long  as  ye  women  give  birth ;  for  I 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  female.'  Salome 
says,  'Then  should  I  have  done  well,  if  I  had 
borne  no  children?'  and  the  Lord  makes  answer, 
'Eat  every  herb,  but  the  bitter  one  eat  not.' 
[Salome's  words  are  icaXut  oSv  hrolriaa  /lii  reKoSra; 
Li<.'htfoot  proposes  'an  easy  change  of  reading 
(4»  (irolTjffa)  to  avoid  the  contradiction  to  the  can- 
onical narratives  implied  in  the  rendering  'then 
I  did  well  that  I  bare  not.'  But,  as  Zahn  points 
out,  this  rendering  would  require  oi  in  place  of 
Ml) ;  all  difticulty  i»  removed  by  adopting;  Harnack's 
note  of  interrogation].  To  a  fiirtiier  question  of 
Salome,  '  When  shall  these  things  bo  known  ? '  the 
Lord  replies,  '  Wlien  ye  tread  underfoot  the  gar- 
ment of  shame,  and  wliun  the  two  become  one, 
and  the  male  with  the  female  neither  male  nor 
female.'  (Cf.  ii.  4  above  for  pseudo -Clement 'a 
version  of  this  saying). 

Another  extract  from  this  Gospel  is  given  bf 
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Hippolytns  in  his  refutation  of  the  Naassene 
heresy  (Phtios.  v.  7) :  '  They  affirm  that  the  soul 
is  veiy  difficult  to  discover,  and  hard  to  under- 
stand ;  for  it  does  not  remain  in  the  same  figure  or 
the  same  form  invariably,  or  in  one  passive  con- 
dition, that  either  one  could  express  it  by  a  sign 
or  comprehend  it  substantially.  But  they  have 
these  varied  changes  [of  the  soul]  set  down  in  the 
Gospel  inscribed  "  according  to  the  Egyptians."' 

Epiplianios  {Hcer.  Ixii.  2)  states  that  this  Gcospel 
yeaa  a  chief  source  of  Sabellian  heterodozj ;  but, 
although  he  asserts  that  in  it  many  such  things  are 
ascribed  to  the  Savionr  'with  a  mystical  signifi- 
cance '  {lUMmipiuSiot),  he  mentions  only  one :  '  the 
same  [person]  is  Father,  the  same  is  Son,  the  same 
is  Holy  Spirit.' 

In  Haraack's  judgment,  three  more  passages 
found  in  the  homily  of  pseudo-Clement  {£p.  c.  4, 
c.  5,  c.  8)  are  quotations  from  this  Gospel,  viz. : 
'  The  Lord  said,  Though  ye  be  gathered  together 
with  me  in  my  bosom  and  do  not  my  command- 
ments, I  will  cast  yon  away,  and  wUl  say  unto  you. 
Depart  from  me,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are, 
ye  workers  of  iniauity.'  (Cf.  Lk  18",  Mt  7"). 
'  For  the  Lord  saith.  Ye  shall  be  as  lambs  in  the 
midst  of  wolvesL  But  Peter  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  What  then,  if  the  wolves  should  tear 
the  lambs?  Jesus  said  unto  Peter,  Let  not  the 
lambs  fear  the  wolves  after  they  are  dead ;  and  ye 
also,  fear  ye  not  them  that  kill  yon  and  are  not 
able  to  do  anything  to  yon ;  but  fear  him  that 
after  ye  are  dead  hath  power  over  soul  and  body, 
to  cast  them  into  the  gehenna  of  fire.'  (Cf.  Lk  l(r, 
Mt  10",  and  Lk  12^  •).  '  For  the  Lord  saith  in  the 
Gospel,  If  ye  kept  not  that  which  is  little,  who 
shall  give  unto  you  that  which  is  great?  For  I 
say  unto  yon  that  he  which  is  faithfnl  in  the  least, 
is  faithful  also  in  much."   (Cf.  Lk  18"",  Mt  25"-  •»). 

iv.  Oriqin  and  CHABACTER.— There  is  great 
divergence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
this  Gospel.  All  are  agreed  that  it  circulated 
amongst  various  hereticu  sects  or  schools ;  but 
was  it,  therefore,  a  heretical  Giospel  as  regards  its 
origin  ?  or  was  it,  as  Hamack  believes,  '  part  of 
the  original  Evangelic  literature  in  the  strict  sense 
of  tlie  word  ? ' 

The  facts  of  which  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  must  take  account  are  these:  1. 
Clement  of  Alexandria's  statements  (Strom,  iii. 
0,  13,  91)  that  the  Gospel  was  used  (a)  by  Cassian, 
the  Gnostic  leader  {i  r^t  Soic^tm  ipxrrr^)  of  the 
Encratites  who  were  ascetics  and  conaemned  mar- 
riage, and  (6)  by  Theodotus,  the  Egyptian  pupil  of 
the  Gnostic  Valentinus.  2.  Hippolytus  asserts 
that  the  Naassenes,  who  were  also  Gnostics,  quoted 
it  in  support  of  their  speculations  about  the  soul 
of  man.  3.  Epiphanins  savs  that  the  Sabellians 
found  passages  in  it  whicn  taught  a  modalistic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  i.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria classes  it  apart  from  'the  four  Gospels.' 
S.  Oriuen  puts  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  heretical 
Gospels.— Is  Origen's  judgment  confirmed  by  the 
extant  fragments  of  this  Gospel  ?  To  this  question 
Lipsius  IDiet.  Christ.  Biog.  u.  712)  replies :  '  The 
Gospel  was  a  product  of  pantheistic  gnosis ' ;  un- 
questionably. It  contains  traces  of  the  teaching 
tliat  the  true  gnosis  imparts  '  insight  into  the  un- 
substantial character  of  all  the  distinctions  which 
prevail  among,  and  separate  one  from  another,  the 
things  of  this  visible  world ' ;  it  reflects  also  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  mysticAl  aspect  of  Gnosti- 
cism, for  the  Encratite  prohibition  of  marriage 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  insight  into  the 
vanity  of  the  distinctions  of  sex.  Some  amount 
of  Encratism  is  recognized  by  Hamack,  but  he  con- 
tends that  it  is  not  present  to  i^ucli  an  extent  as  to 
justify  those  who  describe  the  Gospel  as  heretical 
and  Gnostia   He  is  light  in  maintaining  that  the 


ascetic  tendency  of  some  of  the  sayings  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  in  urging  that  the  entire  Guspel 
may  nave  contained  material  derived  from  purer 
sources  than  the  fragments  known  to  us.  But  to 
establish  the  non-heretical  character  of  this  G<^iel 
more  conclusive  evidence  is  required  than  its  use 
by  pseudo-Cleinent,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot 
be  r^^rded  as  a  certainty.  The  least  convincing 
part  of  Harnack's  investigation  is  that  in  which 
the  inference  that  tliis  Gospel  bears  the  Synoptic 
stamp,  and  is  closely  akin  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  is 
made  to  rest  upon  tlie  insulficiently  attested  asser- 
tion that  it  was  used  by  pseudo •  Clement.  'It 
contained  nothing  heretical, — if  it  had,  the  Church 
at  Rome  in  170  would  certainly  not  have  read  it ' 
(Chron.  i.  619).  Bat  if  pseudo-Clement  drew  from 
the  same  source  as  this  Gospel,  the  phenomena  of 
the  text  would  be  satisfactorily  explained,  especi- 
ally the  expanded  and  less  credible  form  given  in 
this  Gospel  to  the  words  of  Jestis.  Moreover,  this 
solution  of  the  problem  is  quite  consistent  with 
Harnack's  view  that  this  Gospel  is  not  dependent 
on  the  Synoptics,  but '  derives  from  the  sources  of 
the  Synoptics.'  The  strongest  argument  adduced 
to  ra«ve  that  this  Gospel  must  have  contained 
much  orthodox  teaching,  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria  held  it  in  good  esteem 
and  gave  a  different,  if  mystical,  interpretation  to 
those  passages  which  the  Encratites  quoted  in 
support  of  their  ascetic  practices.  The  most  prob- 
able conclusion  which  the  evidence  now  avail- 
able warrants  is  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians  is  a  Gnostic  writing  derived,  it  may  be, 
from  a  good  source  ;  but  if  its  unknown  author  had 
access  to  material  as  valuable  as  that  of  which  the 
Evangelists  made  use,  be  treated  it  more  freely, 
and  both  added  to  and  modified  the  EvangeUc 
tradition. 

In  regard  to  the  place  where  this  Gospel  was 
written,  Zahn  suggests  Antioch  ;  Hamack  prefers 
Egypt.  Its  date  cannot  be  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  probably  about  140.  Hamack, 
however,  holds  that  the  t«rminu*  ad  quern  is  130. 

LiTUUTiTU.— Emmerich,  d«  Btang.  Me.  Ebneot,  jBgypl. 
etc.,  1807;  Schneckenbarger,  Urbtr  dot  Evang.  dor  y£gi/pt. 
1834  ;  Hennecke  in  Die  Apukriiphm  dtt  JIT.  See  also  Bilgen- 
feld,  Hanuck,  Zahn,  in  opp.  citt.,  and  cf.  Beech,  Auutrkanm- 
iuh*  ParalMlexIt  m  dm  JiauigelUn,  18M,  p.  28. 

A.  2.  Pktbr,  Gospbi,  accordisq  to.— 

L  Evidence  of  exietenoe  prior  to  tte  dlioovei7. 

1.  Serapion. 

2.  Origen. 

8.  Euaebius,  et& 
4.  Souie  doubtful  teatimony. 
iL  Oontenta  of  recently  cjieaovend  nagment. 
HI.  Relation  to  the  canonical  Ocapela. 
Iv.  AllegMl  un  bv  early  writeiK 

Oharacter  and  temlenciet. 
tL  Date  and  place  of  origin. 
Uteiatare. 

i.  Evidence  of  existence  prior  to  its  dis- 
covery.—!. The  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  Gospel  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Serapion, 
who  became  bishop  of  Antioch  e.  190.  Eusebius 
mentions  amongst  the  memorials  of  hhi  'Uterary 
industry '  a  work  composed  '  on  the  so-called  Gospe! 
of  Peter,'  and  gives  the  following  extract  from'  it 
(HE  vL  12  [McGiffert's  translation,  p.  258]) :  '  For 
we,  brethren,  receive  both  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  as  Christ ;  but  we  reject  intelligently  the 
writings  falsely  ascribed  to  them,  knowing  that 
such  were  not  handed  down  to  us.  When  I  visited 
you,  I  supposed  that  all  of  you  held  the  tme  faith, 
and  as  I  had  not  read  the  Gospel  which  they  put 
forward  under  the  name  of  Pet^r,  I  said,  "  If  wis 
is  the  only  thing  which  occasions  dispute  among 
you,  let  it  be  read."  But  now,  having  learned  from 
what  has  been  told  me  that  tlieir  mind  was  in- 
volved in  some  heresy,  I  will  hasten  to  come  to 
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■yon  again.  .  .  .  For  having  obtained  this  Gospel 
from  others  who  had  studied  it  diligently,  namely, 
from  the  successors  of  those  who  first  nsed  it, 
whom  we  call  Docette  (for  most  of  their  opinions 
are  connected  with  the  teaching  of  that  school), 
we  have  )>een  able  to  read  it  throngh,  and  we  find 
many  things  in  accordance  with  the  tme  doctrine 
of  tne  Savionr,  bnt  some  things  added  to  that 
doctrine,  which  w«  have  pointed  ont  for  yon  fur- 
ther on.' 

2.  Orwen,  writing  e.  246,  not  only  mentions  this 
Gospel,  bnt  also  shows  some  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents. '  Some  say,  basing  it  on  a  tradition  in  the 
Gkispel  according  to  Peter,  as  it  is  entitled,  or  the 
Book  of  James,  that  the  brethren  of  Jesns  were 
sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  whom  be  married 
before  Mary '  (Com.  on  Aft.  bk.  z.  17  [Ante-Nicene 
Christian  Ubrary,  p.  424]).  Ensebius  tells  ns  {HE 
vi.  21)  that  Origen  was  sommoned  to  Antioch  by 
Mammsa,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Sevems,  and  '  a  most  pious  woman,'  though  it  is 
not  said  that  she  was  a  Christian.  From  Ser- 
apton's  statements  about  this  Gospel  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  not  widely  circulated ;  bnt  if  Origen 
saw  it  during  bis  visit  to  Antioch  (probably  218), 
his  uncertainty  in  regard  to  a  particular  passage 
is  only  what  might  be  expected,  and  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  vaine  of  his  testimony  to  its  general 
character.* 

3.  Besides  quoting  Serapion's  estimate  of  this 
Gospel,  Euaebius  (e.  324)  refers  to  it  twice  {HE 
iii.  3, 25).  '  The  so-called  Acts  of  Peter,  however, 
and  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and  the 
Preaching,  and  the  Apocalyx>se,  as  they  are  called, 
we  know  have  not  been  universally  accepted,  be- 
cause no  ecclesiastical  writer,  ancient  or  modem, 
has  made  use  of  testimonies  drawn  from  them.' 
In  his  chapter  on  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture, 
Eusebins  classifies  the  books  into  Homologoumena 
or  '  accepted,'  Antilegomena  or  'disputed,  rdOoi  or 
'  spurious,'  t.e.  orthodox  but  not  canonical.  After 
enumerating  the  writings  which  are  placed  under 
these  several  heads,  he  adds :  '  We  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  give  this  catalogue  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  know  both  these  works  and  those 
that  are  cited  by  the  heretics  under  the  name  of 
the  apostles,  including,  for  instance,  such  books 
as  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  of  Matthias, 
or  of  any  others  besides  them,  and  the  Acts  of 
Andrew  and  John  and  the  other  apostles,  which 
no  one  belonging  to  the  succession  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  has  deemed  worthy  of  mention  in  his 
writings.' 

The  statement  of  Jerome  (de  Vir.  Ittutt.  1)  that 
this  Gospel  is  a  heretical  work,  also  the  condemna- 
tion pronounced  upon  it  in  the  so-called  '  Gelasian 
decretal '  ('  etiangelvum  nomine  Petri  apostoli  apo- 
eryph/um'),  are  in  agreement  with,  and  possibly  are 
based  on,  the  judgment  of  Ensebius.  f 

4.  Historical  critics  of  different  schools  regard 
the  testimony  of  Theodoret  (c.  4S0)  as  untrust- 
worthy. He  says  that  this  Gospel  was  used  by  the 
Nazarenes,  of  whom,  however,  ne  knows  notliing 
except  that  they  'honour  Christ  as  a  righteous 
man  {Hcer./ab.  iL  2).  Zahn  points  ont  in  detail 
the  marks  of  confusion  in  Theodoret's  references 
to  the  Jewish  Christian  sects  {6e*chichte,  iL  743) ; 
Hamack  inserts  a  note  of  interrogation,  and 
attaches  no  more  value  to  this  than  to  most  of 
'  this  historian's  remarkable  statements  '  {Chron.  L 
623) ;  Hofmann  thinks  that  Theodoret  meant  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (PRE*  i.  663). 

*  For  other  traoM  ot  the  oe  of  thte  Goepel  by  Origen,  na 
i.  Ol  F.  Murtsy'i  utide  In  the  BxpofUor  (4th  series,  vii.  66  f.). 

t  Other  writers  who  were  probably  acquainted  with  the 
Petrine  Oospel  ua  the  author  ot  the  DidatcaUa  and  Apoitoli- 
tal  Coiutitntiont  (c<.  Hanucic,  Brvchtiuke,  p.  41  f.),  and 
OurU  tt/Jenualm  (oL  Swete,  "The  Akhmim  mgment,'  in  his 
edition  of  the  Goepd  ol  Peter,  ixxC,)l 


There  has  been  much  discussion  in  regard  to  tha 
meaning  of  a  phrase  in  Justin  Martyr"*  (e.  150) 
Dialogue  with  Trypho.  Some  have  thought  that 
this  Gospel  is  referred  to  as  the  'Memoirs  «f 
Peter'  in  the  passage :  'And  when  it  is  said  that 
he  changed  the  name  of  one  of  the  apostles  to 
Peter ;  and  when  it  is  written  in  the  Memoirs  of 
him  (diroMriij|iorei>/iara  airoO)  that  this  so  happened, 
etc'  The  difficult  problem  of  the  relation  to  this 
Gospel  of  Justin  Martyr's  quotations  cannot  be 
discussed  until  its  contents  have  been  given ;  bnt 
it  is  important  that  the  discussion  should  not  b« 
biassed  by  the  assumption  that  '  the  name  "  Me- 
moirs" cannot  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be 
applied  to  our  canonical  Gospels,'  as  tne  author  of 
SupematurtU  Religion  asserts  (The  Goipel  aeeord- 
ing  to  Peter,  p.  22).  It  may  be  granted  that  tha 
a^oD  is  more  naturally  interpreted  as  referring  to 
Peter  and  not  to  Jesus ;  bnt  the  judgment  of  such 
an  expert  as  Li|>tiiua  {Diet.  Christ.  Biography,  iL 
712)  must  not  be  forgotten:  'In  the  passage  in 

Suestion  the  right  reading  is  most  probably  not 
voiirriiiarediuiTa  atrrov  (i.e.  of  Peter  mentioned  just 
before),  but  dro/ir.  adrur  (i.e.  rUr  AroarSKur  as  else- 
where).' But  if,  contrary  to  his  invariable  practice, 
Justin  here  attaches  a  name  to  the  Evangelistie 
writings,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  speaks 
of  this  apocryphal  Gospel  as  the  'Memoirs  of 
Peter.'  He  may  refer  to  the  Second  Giospel,  for 
many  ancient  authorities  support  the  testimony  of 
Origen  :  '  The  Giospel  published  by  Mark  may  be 
c^ed  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Mark  was'  {odv. 
Mardon.  iv.  6),  and  in  Mk  3*'  there  is  »  record 
of  the  fact  mentioned  by  Justin :  '  Simon  he  sur- 
named  Peter.' 

iL  Contents  of  rbcentlt  discovered  Fbao- 
MENT.— In  1892  M.  Bonriant  published  the  manu- 
script known  as  '  the  Akhmim  Fragment' ;  it  con- 
tains portions  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  of  the  Apoca- 
lypee  of  Peter,  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  of  the 
Acts  of  St.  Julian.  This  parchment  manuscript 
and  a  papyrus  collection  of  mathematical  pro- 
blems were  discovered  by  the  French  Archieological 
Mission  during  the.  winter  of  1886-87  in  the  tomb 
of  a  monk  at  Akhmim,  the  ancient  Panopolis,  in 
Upper  Egypt.  A  heliographic  reproduction  of  the 
manuscript  greatly  assisted  palieographists  to  de- 
termine Uie  true  text,  in  re^uxl  to  which  scholars 
are  now  generally  agreed.  The  parchment  codex 
is  assigned  to  a  date  between  the  8th  and  the 
12th  century.  The  following  translation  by  Dr. 
J.  Armitage  Kobinson  was  carefully  revised  by 
him  in  accordance  with  the  photogrf.phic  facsimile 
(Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  voL  ix.  p.  7  f.)  :— 

L  But  ot  the  Jews  none  washed  his  hands,  neither  Herod  nor 
any  one  ot  his  Judges.  And  when  they  had  retuaed  to  wash 
them,  Pilate  rose  up.  And  then  Herod  the  Ung  conunaadeth 
that  the  Lord  be  token,  saying  to  them.  What  things  soarar  I 
commanded  you  to  do  onto  him,  do. 

S.  And  there  was  standing  there  Joseph  the  friend  ot  Pilata 
and  ot  the  Lord ;  and,  knowing  that  they  were  about  to  otudty 
him,  he  came  to  Pilate  and  asked  the  body  ot  the  Lord  lor 
burial.  And  Pilate  sent  to  Herod  and  asked  bis  body.  And 
Herod  said.  Brother  Pilate,  even  it  no  one  had  asked  lor  him, 
we  purpoaed  to  bury  him,  especially  as  the  Sabbath  dnwrth 
on ;  tor  it  is  written  in  the  Law  that  the  sun  sat  not  upon  ona 
that  hath  been  put  to  deatii.  ... 

8.  And  he  delivered  him  to  the  people  on  the  day  before  tha 
unleavened  bread,  their  feast.  And  tbey  took  the  Lord  ana 
pushed  him  as  they  ran,  and  said.  Let  us  drag  away  the  Son 
ot  God,  having  obtained  power  over  him.  And  they  clothed 
him  with  purple,  and  set  him  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  saying. 
Judge  righteously.  O  king  ot  Israel.  And  one  ot  them  brought 
a  crown  ot  thorns  and  put  it  on  the  head  ot  the  Xx>rd.  And 
others  stood  and  spat  in  his  eyes,  and  others  smote  his  cheeks ; 
others  pricked  him  with  a  reed  ;  and  some  scooi^ged  him,  saying. 
With  this  honour  let  us  honour  the  iion  of  God. 

4.  And  they  brought  two  malefactors,  and  they  crucified  the 
Lord  between  them.  But  he  held  his  peace,  as  though  having 
no  pain.  And  when  they  had  raised  the  cross,  they  wrote  the 
titlr.  This  ia  the  king  ol  Israel  And  having  set  his  garments 
before  him  they  parted  them  among  them,  and  cast  Iota  tot 
them.  And  one  of  those  malefactors  reproached  them,  aayinsc. 
We  for  the  evils  that  wa  have  done  have  suffered  thus,  but  l  liis 
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Dian,  who  hath  become  tSb»  BaTioor  of  men,  what  moag  luth 
he  done  to  youf  And  they,  being  angered  at  him,  commanded 
that  his  1^  should  not  be  broken,  that  he  might  die  in  torment. 

6.  And  it  waa  noon,  and  darkneas  came  orer  all  Jndaa :  and 
they  were  troubled  and  diatreflfled  lest  the  Bun  bad  Mt  whUat  he 
waa  yet  alive :  [for]  it  ia  written  for  them,  that  the  ran  aet  not 
on  him  tbat  hatii  Men  put  to  deaili.  And  one  of  them  aid, 
Oive  him  to  diink  gall  with  rinenr.  And  they  mixed  and  gan 
him  to  drink,  and  folfllied  all  tnings,  and  aooampliihed  their 
■ina  agalnat  their  own  head.  And  many  went  about  with  lampa, 
supposing  that  it  waa  night,  and  tell  down.  And  the  Lord  cried 
out,  Baying,  My  power,  my  power,  tliou  baat  forsaken  me.  And 
when  he  mid  laia  it,  he  was  taken  up.  And  in  tbat  boor  tha 
rail  of  tlie  temple  of  Jeniaalem  waa  rent  in  twain. 

S.  And  thai'  they  dnw  oat  the  naUa  from  the  hand*  ot  the 
Lord,  and  laid  him  upon  the  earth,  and  the  whole  earth  quaked, 
and  great  fear  aroaa.  Then  the  sun  shone,  and  it  waa  found  the 
ninth  liottr;  and  the  Jews  rejoiced,  and  gave  bia  body  to 
Joseph  tbat  be  might  bury  it,  since  be  bad  seen  what  good 
things  he  bad  done.  And  he  took  the  Lord,  and  washed  bim, 
and  rolled  bim  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  brought  him  into  bis  own 
tomb,  which  was  called  the  garaen  of  Joeeph. 

7.  Then  the  Jewa  and  the  eldos  and  the  priests,  perceiving 
wliat  evil  they  had  done  to  themaelTes,  began  to  lament  and  to 
say.  Woe  for  our  stna;  the  Judranent  bath  drawn  nigh,  and  the 
end  ct  Jerusalem.  And  I  with  my  companiona  was  grieved ; 
and  being  wounded  in  mind  we  hid  ourselves:  for  we  were 
being  sought  tor  by  them  as  malefactors,  and  aa  wishing  to  set 
fire  to  the  temple.  And  upon  all  these  things  we  fasted  and 
sat  mourning  and  weeping  night  and  day  until  the  Sabbatb. 

8.  But  the  scribes  and  Pbariaeea  and  elders  being  gathered 
together  one  with  another,  when  they  beard  that  all  the  people 
murmured  and  beat  tbeir  breaata,  saying.  If  by  his  death  these 
most  mighty  signs  have  come  to  pass,  see  how  righteous  he  1* 
— the  elders  were  afraid,  and  came  to  Pilate,  bweeching  bim 
and  saying,  Oive  na  soldiere  ttiat  we  ma^  guard  Ilia  sepulchre 
for  three  days,  lest  bis  disciples  come  ana  steal  liim  away,  and 
the  people  suppose  that  be  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  do  us 
evil  And  Pilate  gave  them  Petronius  the  centturion  wiiti 
soldier*  to  guard  the  tomb.  And  with  them  came  elders  and 
scribes  to  the  sepulchre,  and  having  rolled  a  great  stone  to- 
gether with  the  centurion  and  the  soldier*,  they  altogether  who 
were  there  set  it  at  the  door  ct  the  sepulchre ;  and  they  affixed 
seven  seals,  and  they  pitched  a  tent  there  and  guarded  it.  And 
early  io  tbe  morning  as  the  Sabbath  waa  drawing  on,  there 
came  a  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  the  region  roond  about 
tliat  tbev  might  see  the  sepulchre  tbat  was  aealed. 

B.  And  in  the  night  in  wliich  the  Lord's  day  was  drawing  on, 
aa  the  soldier*  kept  guard  two  by  two  in  a  watoh,  there  was  a 
great  voice  in  the  heaven,  and  tbev  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  two  men  descend  from  thence  with  great  light  and  approach 
the  tomb.  And  that  stone  which  was  put  at  uie  door  rolled  of 
itself  and  made  way  in  part ;  and  ttw  tomb  was  opened,  and 
both  tbe  young  men  entned  in. 

10.  When  therefore  those  soldier*  saw  it,  they  awakened  tbe 
centurion  and  the  elder* ;  for  they  too  ware  liard  by,  Ifteping 
guard.  And,  as  they  declared  what  things  they  Dsd  ssen, 
again  they  see  three  men  come  forth  from  the  tomb,  and  two 
of  tbem  supporting  one,  and  a  cross  following  them :  and  o( 
the  two  tbe  head  reaohed  unto  the  heavens,  but  th*  bead  ot 
bim  that  waa  led  by  them  overpassed  the  heavens.  And  they 
beard  a  voice  from  tbe  heavens  spying,  Thou  hast  preached  to 
them  that  sleepi.  And  a  response  was  heard  trom  tbe  cross. 
Tea. 

IL  Tliey  therefore  considered  one  with  another  whether  to 
go  away  and  show  these  thing*  to  Pilate.  And  while  they  yet 
thought  thereon,  the  heavens  again  are  seen  to  open,  and  a 
certain  man  to  descend  and  enter  into  the  sepulchre.  When 
the  centurion  and  they  tbat  were  with  lilm  saw  these  tilings, 
they  hastened  in  tbe  night  to  Pilate,  leaving  the  tomb  which 
they  were  watching,  and  declared  all  things  which  they  had 
seen,  being  greatly  distressed,  and  simng,  Truly  he  was  the 
Son  of  Ooo.  Pilate  answered  and  sud,  I  am  pure  from  the 
blood  of  tbe  Son  of  Ood :  but  it  was  ye  who  determined  this. 
Then  they  all  drew  near  and  besought  bim  and  entreated  tiim 
to  command  the  centurion  and  the  soldier*  to  say  nothing  of 
the  things  which  they  had  seen :  For  it  is  better,  say  they,  for 
ua  to  be  guilty  ot  the  greatest  sfai  before  God,  and  not  to  fall 
into  the  bands  ot  the  people  of  tbe  Jews  and  to  Iw  stoned, 
mate  therefore  commanded  the  oentorlon  and  tbe  soldiers  to 
say  nothing. 

12.  And  at  dawn  upon  the  Lord's  day  Mary  Magdalen,  a 
disciple  <a  the  Lord,  fearing  because  ot  the  Jews,  smce  they 
were  burning  with  wrath,  had  not  done  at  the  Lord'a  sepulchre 
(be  things  wnich  women  are  wont  to  do  for  thoae  that  die,  and 
for  thoae  ttiat  are  Iwloved  by  them— ahe  took  her  friends  with 
her,  and  cam*  to  the  sepulchre  where  he  waa  Uid.  And  they 
feared  lest  the  Jaws  should  see  them,  and  they  said.  Although 
on  tliut  day  on  which  he  waa  crucified  we  could  not  weep  and 
lament,  yet  now  let  us  do  these  thing*  at  liia  sepulchre.  But 
who  shall  roll  away  tor  us  tbe  stone  tbat  was  laid  at  tbe  door 
of  tbe  sepulchre,  tiiat  we  may  enter  in  and  sit  by  bim  and  do 
the  things  that  are  due  1  For  the  stone  was  great,  and  we  fear 
lest  some  one  see  us.  And  if  we  cannot,  yet  if  we  but  set  at  the 
door  the  tilings  which  we  bring  tor  a  memorial  ot  him,  we  will 
weep  and  lament,  until  we  come  onto  our  home. 

13.  And  they  went  and  found  the  tomb  opened,  and  coming 
near  they  looked  in  there ;  and  they  aee  there  a  certain  young 
man  sitting  in  tbe  midst  Ot  the  tomb,  beautiful  and  clothed  in 
a  robe  exceeding  bright;  who  said  to  them,  Wherefore  are  ye 
come?  Whom  seek  ye Him  that  was  crucified?  He  is  risen 


and  gone.  But  If  ye  believe  not,  look  in  and  see  the  place 
where  be  lay,  tbat  be  Is  not  (here) ;  for  he  is  risen  and  gone 
thither,  whence  he  was  sent.  Then  the  women  feared  and  tied. 

U.  Now  it  was  the  last  day  ot  tbe  unleavened  bread,  and 
many  were  going  forth,  returning  to  their  homes,  as  the  feast 
was  ended.  But  we,  the  twelve  disciples  of  the  Lord,  wept  and 
were  grieved ;  and  each  one,  being  grieved  for  tbat  which  was 
oome  to  pass,  departed  to  Ids  home.  But  I  Simon  Peter  and 
Andrew  my  broU>*r  took  our  nets  and  went  to  the  sea:  and 
there  was  with  as  Levi  tha  son  ot  Aljdusus,  whom  ttn  Lord . . . 

iii.  RELA'nON  TO  THK  CANONICAL  GOSPEM.— 
A  careful  study  of  the  contents  of  this  Gospel 
reveals  many  close  resemblances  to,  and  some 
striking  divergences  from,  the  canonical  Gcospela. 
The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  endeavonn 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  them,  and 
describes  those  who  difier  from  him  on  this  ques- 
tion as  'afwlogetic  critics'  (op.  cit.  107 f.).  Bnt 
Hamack's  judgment  is  that  acquaintance  with 
Mark  is  '  prov^  or  almost  proved,'  on  the  other 
hand  acquaintance  with  John  is  '  not  proved ' ;  in 
regitrd  to  Matthew  and  Luke  he  is  nncertain 
whether  their  points  of  agreement  with  this 
Gospel  show  that  its  author  mode  nse  of  their 
narratives,  or  of  the  same  sources  as  the  Evan- 
gelists (Bruchstiicke,  p.  32  f.).  Zahn  holds  that 
'  the  only  sources  from  which  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
has  drawn  its  materials  are  our  four  Gospels,'  and 
shows  that  there  is  close  agreement  with  eitoh 
Gospel  as  well  in  forms  of  exiiression  as  in  sub- 
ject-matter. He  accoimts  for  the  divergences  by 
allowing  time  for  the  development  of  variations 
in  the  text  of  the  canonical  Gos[>els  (Da*  Evan- 
gelium  des  Petrus,ji.  47).  Bnt,  whilst  the  evidence 
available  may  suince  to  establish  the  probability 
of  dependence  upon  the  four  Gospels  as  a  source, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  tliey  were  the  only 
source.  The  subject  is  exhaustively  treated  in  the 
introduction  to  Swete's  edition  of  this  Gospel  ('  The 
Akbmim  Fragment,'  xiii  tf.).  The  Petrine  Paaaion- 
history  '  exceeds  by  about  one-fourth  the  average 
length  of  the  four  canonical  narratives,'  and  this 
notwithstanding  many  significant  omissions;  the 
result  of  a  verbal  comparison  reveals  coincidences 
which,  in  Swete's  judgment,  prove  that  the  nse  of 
the  Fust  aad  Second  Gospels  by  the  author  of  the 
Petrine  Fragment  is '  scarcely  doubtful ' ;  that  there 
is  a  '  strong  presumption '  in  favour  of  his  use  of 
the  Third  Gioepel;  and  that  traces  of  verbal  in- 
debtedness to  the  Fourth  Grospel  are  fainter,  though 
it  is  '  at  least  probable  tbat  he  had  access '  to  it. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  absolute  proof  is  not 
attainable',  but  the  solution  of  this  complex  pro- 
blem, to  which  the  investigations  of  many  scholars 
point,  is  that  tbe  Petrine  Gospel  is  later  than  the 
canonical  Gospels ;  that  its  author  was  acquainted 
with  them  ;  that  his  sources  are  treated  with  great 
freedom,  many  of  the  changes  being  due  to  his  re- 
casting of  the  Gospel  history  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
sonal narrative ;  and  that  possibly  he  had  access 
to  other  soiuces,  which  may  have  included,  as  Har- 
naok  rightly  says,  some  good  traditions  {Chron.  L 
624). 

iv.  Alleged  use  by  earlt  writers.— Traces 

of  the  Petrine  Gospel  have  been  diligently  sought 
in  the  works  of  authors  who  wrote  before  the  date 
at  which  it  is  known  to  have  boon  in  circulation. 
The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  argues  for 
the  probability  that  Taiian  possessed  this  Gospel, 
bnt  reveals  an  apologetic  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  conclusion  which  might  'lead  to  the 
opinion  that  Tatiau's  Harmony  was  not  composed 
out  of  four  Gospels,  but  out  of  five '  (op.  cit.  p.  41). 
It  is,  liowever,  an  indixputable  fact  that  there  are 
signs  of  harmonizing  in  this  Fragment :  to  refute 
the  argument  that  Tatian  used  it  by  proving  that 
its  author  used  Tatian  is  impossible,  but  m  all 
probability  a  Harmony,  such  as  the  Diatetaaron, 
was  known  to  him.  Tliis  is  Swete's  view,  though 
he  does  not  think  that  the  Petrine  writer  waa 
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'  limited  to  the  use  of  the  Diateasaron '  {op.  eit. 
xxiv.).  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  in  his  'Popular  Ac- 
count' of  the  Gofpel,  clearly  states  the  facts,  but 
reserves  his  final  judgment. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  Justin  Martyr  (e,  150)  was  acquainted 
with  the  Petrine  Gospel,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
following  passages  with  the  Fragment  will  show. 
*  The  Spirit  of  prophecr  foretoEi  .  .  .  the  eon- 
nnVacy  which  was  formed,  against  Christ  hj  Herod, 
tlie  king  of  the  Jews,  ana  the  Jem  themselves, 
and  Pilate  who  was  your  governor  among  them, 
with  his  eoldiert'  {Apol.  L  40).  'And  as  the 
prophet  s])oke,  they  tormented  Him,  and  tet  Sim 
on  the  judmnent-teat,  and  said.  Judge  ut'  (Apol. 
i.  35).  '  Those  who  crucified  Him  ported  His 
garments  among  themselves,  eocA  caitmg  lott  for 
what  he  ehote  to  have,  and  receiving  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  lot'  (Dialog  with  Trypho, 
97).  The  words  and  sentences  in  italiei  are  the 
most  important  parallels  to  the  Petrine  Gospel  in 
Justin's  writings,  a&d  the  most  striking  of  these 
is  the  statement  that  Jesus,  not  Pilate  (cf.  Jn  19"), 
sat  on  the  judgment-seat.  But  Justin's  account 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  John's  than  to  the 
longer  narrative  in  the  Petrine  Fragment ;  if  there 
be  dependence,  Justin's  seema  to  be  primary.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  fact  to  which  Dr. 
Salmon  calls  attention,  viz.,  that  Justin  —  who, 
ex  hypotheri,  believed  this  Gospel  to  be  Peter's, 
and  therefore  a  document  of  paramount  autho- 
rity— 'in  every  case  where  the  account  in  this 
Gospel  differs  from  that  in  the  canonical,  and 
where  we  have  the  means  of  judging  which  Justin 
prefers,  follows  the  latter  without  hesitation' 
{Introd.  to  NT,  Aj>pendix,  p.  587). 

The  Epistle  oj  Barnabas  (vii.  3-5)  resembles 
this  Gospel  in  representing  Jesus  as  drinking 
gall  mingled  with  vinegar,  and  in  its  description 
of  the  fasting  and  mourning  that  followed  the 
Crucifixion.  Dr.  Swete  thinks  that  it  may  '  not 
iiiiprobablv  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  part^ 
from  which  the  Petrine  Gospel  emanated.'  Be  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  resemblances  between  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  (hV.  8)  and  the  Petrine  Fragment 
are  '  for  the  moat  part  superficial.' 

v.  Character  and  tendencies.  —  Serapion, 
who  first  mentions  '  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter,' 
stAtes  that  it  was  used  by  the  Docetse ;  after 
reading  it  through,  he  pronounced  it  orthodox  in 
generu,  but  condemned  it  on  account  of  its  hetero- 
dox additions.  Is  this  j  udgment  as  to  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  Petrine  Gospel  sustained  by 
the  knowledge  gained  of  its  contents  from  the 
discovery  of  ine  Akhmim  Fragment? 

Docetism  in  the  2nd  cent,  had  various  forms. 
Ignatius  combated  a  Dooetic  heresy  which  Light- 
foot  describee  as  '  Judaic,'  for  it  combined  a  denial 
of  the  reality  of  Christ's  passion  with  a  tendency 
towards  Judaizing.  But  tne  author  of  the  Petrine 
Fragment  does  not  doubt  that  Christ  had  a  true 
body,  and  he  manifests  an  aati- Judaic  spirit  in 
his  endeavour  to  fasten  on  the  Jews  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  cmniflxiwn  of  Jema,  Irenena  de- 
Hcribes  an  Ophite  Byatem,  which  more  nearly 
resembles  the  teaching  of  this  Gospel ;  but  Swete 
points  out  that,  according  to  that  rrstem,  the 
Christ  withdrew  from  Jesus  before  the  Crucifixion, 
whereas  the  Petrine  Gospel  'regiurds  the  higher 
nature  of  the  Lord  as  remainiuK  with  Him  on  the 
Cross  up  to  the  moment  of  His  death'  (op.  cit. 
xxxix.  f.).  Hippolytns  {Philos.  vilL  8,  x.  12)  refers 
to  a  Gnostic  sect,  which  bore  the  name  of  Doretce, 
although  they  taught  that  Christ  was  bom  of  tlie 
Virgin  Mary,  and  had  a  true  bod  v.  On  the  ground 
that  Serapion  could  not  have  spoken  so  favourably 
of  a  work  which  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's 
body,  McGitt'ert  identifies  the  Docetce,  who  used 


the  Petrine  Gospel,  with  this  Gnostic  sect,  whose 
specnlatioiiN  added  to  true  doctrine  (Eusebius, 
Church  History  [McGifiert's  tr.],  p.  258,  n.  8). 
There  are,  however,  points  of  contact  between 
the  Petrine  Fragment  and  the  comments  of  Valen- 
tinian  writers  who  accepted  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history,  but  made  it  the  vehicle  of  Gnostic  teach- 
ing. Dr.  Swete  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Petrine 
writer,  thongh  not  himself  a  Valentinian,  'felt 
the  influence  of  the  Valentinian  school.'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  these 
different  ty]>es  of  Gnostic  Docetism  to  see  that  a 
writer  of  either  of  these  schools  would  be  likely  to 
produce  just  such  a  Gospel  as  Serapion  describes. 
Moreover,  his  judgment  as  to  its  character  and 
tendency  is  fully  sustained  by  the  contents  of  the 
Akhmim  Fragment,  which  has  many  features  in 
common  with  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  yet  has 
many  additions  to  the  Evangelic  tradition,  some 
being  obviously  unorthodox.  The  amplifications 
of  tne  Gospel  history,  which  clearly  reveal  a 
Dooetic  purpose,  are  :  the  statement  that  the  Lord 
was  silent  on  the  Cro.ss  '  as  though  having  no  pain ' 
(sec.  4) ;  the  cry,  *  My  power,  my  power,  thou  hast 
forsaken  nie,'  followed  by  the  description  of  His 
death  as  an  viO\.ifiii% :  '  and  when  he  had  said  it, 
he  was  taken  up '  (sec.  5).  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  implies  that  Eusebius  too  severely  condemns 
this  Gospel ;  it  compares  favourably  with  the 
other  Goi^pels  assigned  by  him  to  the  'heretical' 
category,  though  it  is  not  free  from  Docetie 
tendencies  which  characterized  some  forms  tA 
early  Gnosticism. 

vi.  Date  and  place  of  oriqin.— From  Sera- 
piun's  evidence  the  tenmin'us  ad  quern  for  the  date 
of  this  Gospel  cannot  be  placed  later  than  A.D.  170. 
The  fixing  of  the  terminus  a  quo  depends  upon  the 
decision  arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  discussions. 
Critics  who,  like  Uamack,  hold  that  Justin  used 
the  Gospel,  assign  its  composition  to  the  bef^ning 
of  the  2nd  century.  The  opposite  conclnaion  im- 
plies A.D.  130-150  as  the  probable  date  ;  in  Swete's 
opinion,  it  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  A.D.  150. 
l^ere  is  no  evidence  of  the  circulation  of  this 
Gospel  in  the  West ;  a  probable  inference  from  the 
places  of  residence  of  the  writers  who  were  familiar 
with  it  is  that  it  was  a  Syrian  Gospel. 

LmaATDU— Boutiwit,  Mtmobts  piMilt  par  Im  m*nbrm  4* 

la  inittim  arehioLfranauM  <m  Cain,  ix.  1  (VSKSn  Stulckan  In 
Du  Apooryphm  da  KT;  Hwnock,  Tact»  «.  VfXtr*.  U.  t; 
Zahn,  Dot  i'tlrtuevangMumi  Vdlter,  Petnutvungeliitm  oibr 
JSyyptmeangeiiumt;  also  editioiu  by  too  Gebittrdt,  Konia, 
Lods,  A.  Sabatier,  von  Schubert  £iurU«h  edlUoo*  by  Rutbertoid 
in  extn  voL  at  Ante-Nicene  CbrUciaa  Libiuy,  Bobiiuon  ud 
Jamea,  Swete,  Bendel  Uarrii,  and  the  aatbor  of  Supematur^ 
Religion :  also  Uacpbenon'e  translation  of  von  Schubeit'a  work 
—a  luatid  edition  with  aynoptleal  tables  and  critical  apparatoa. 
There  are  important  articlea  by  Baljan  in  Thtui.  SttuSin,  UM, 
Ifl.;  Funk  to  TheoL  QuarlaUehr.  ISaS,  2780. ;  Hllgentekl  In 
ZtUtehr.  /.  witi.  Theol.  1893,  22011,;  von  Soden  in  Zelttckr.  /. 
Theol.  u.  Kirelie,  189S,  62 IL;  Stanton  in  Journal  ThttL 
Studtei,  Ocb  laoo ;  Murray  b>  Bigiositar,  4th  Mflai,  voL  tIL ; 
Uaophereon  in  OrU.  Km.  v.  £90. 

A.  8.  FayHiu  Gospel  Fragmbst.— 

L  Discovery. 
IL  Contents. 

lit  Theories  of  origin.  Data. 
Literature. 

L  Discovery.  —Fayfim  is  a  province  of  Egypt 
about  50  miles  south  of  Cairo.  It  has  become 
famous  within  the  lost  25  years  owing  to  the 
discovery  at  Medinet,  its  capital,  and  elsewhere, 
of  a  large  quantity  of  papyri  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  other  languages.  In  1882  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Bainer  bought  a  mass  of  documents 
which  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Vienna.  In  this  valuable  oollection  a  small  and 
mutilated  fragment  of  a  Gospel  was  found.  The 
honour  of  deciphering  and  restoring  the  true  text 
belongs  to  Ur.  Bickell,  Roman  Catholii  Professor 
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of  Christian  Arohieology  in  the  University  of  Inns- 
bruck. In  the  ZeiUehrift  fur  katholisehe  Theologit 
(1885,  iiL  498  ff.),  Bickell  published  the  Fragment, 
and  his  judgment  in  regard  to  its  antiquity  ana 
value.  Since  then  his  conclusions  have  been  sub- 
jected to  keen  criticism  by  many  scholars.  The 
principal  contributions  to  the  discussion  have  been 
mode  by  Hamack  and  Zahn ;  the  result  of  their 
critical  investigations  is  given  below.  An  instruc- 
tive account  of  the  FayAm  papyri  in  general,  and 
of  this  Fragment  in  particular,  was  published  by 
Professor  Stokes  of  Dublin  in  the  ExpotUor  (3ia 
series,  i.  334,  iL  132,  vii.  449). 

ii.  Contents.— The  Greek  text  of  the  Fragment, 
as  Kiiully  restored  by  Bickell,  is  as  follows :  Mtrd 
ii  t6  {payfur  liii  ^|  tOovt,  rirret  ip  TaOrg  rg  vvktI 
<rKavSa\ia$'/iJc<rSt  (card  ri  yjmipiv  rardfu  rbr  votniya 
Kai  ri  rpo^ara  SiaaKopxuidiiaomu.  EtTivroi  roC  11^- 
pov'  Kol  el  Tirm  o6k  iyii.  airrif'  6  iXtxTpuiir  Sit 
KOKKii^ei  Kal  ffd  TfOTor  roll  dTaprfyr;!  fu. 

Certainty  in  regard  to  some  details  of  the  re- 
con-struction  cannot  be  attained.  At  first  Bickell 
read  ut  4iijyoi',  the  letters  being  here  obscure. 
Zahn  {Geschichte  de»  NT  Canons,  iL  786)  prints 
what  he  regards  as  the  moat  probable  text  iii  a 
way  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  mutilations  at 
the  end  of  the  lines — 

.  .  .  biurriainTUf  Si  abrlM 

lurit  ri  i^ytof  in  t|  t$ovt,  ir(i[Xiv  ttrf 

Kari]  ri  ypaipir'  "  rardiu  rbv  [woiitiwa,  Kol 
ri,]  Tpi^ara  SuurKO/nrtaS^lerai.''  drir- 
roj  si  To]i  n«T.  "«ol  el  riirrtt,  b6k  tyii," 
101}'  "  T/ily]  6  iXerrpvi)!'  Sit  «oi^n^(«  otJ- 
lUjXtr,  ri  Tplt  fu  d]Topi'[i)oT> "... 
Accordmg  to  Zahn's  reconstructed  text,  the  con- 
tents of  tne  Fragment  are :  '  Now  when  they  had 
sung  a  hymn,  after  eating  according  to  custom. 
He  said  again :  This  night  ye  shall  be  oli'ended 
according  to  the  Scripto<'e.  "  I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered."-  When 
Peter  said :  Even  though  all,  y^et  not  I,  He  said : 
Before  the  cock  shall  orow  twice  this  day,  thou 
sbalt  deny  me  thrice.' 

iii.  Theoriks  of  ORiatN.— The  passages  in  the 
eanonical  Gospels  which  correspond  to  the  contents 
of  the  Fayftm  Fragment  are  Mt  26«««,  Mk  U*  ", 
the  resemolances  to  Mark  being  more  dose.  The 
words  used  for  'cock'  and  'crow'  (lit.  'crv 
cuckoo')  are  not  found  in  the  NT.  In  Bickell  s 
Judgment  these  few  verses  are  a  genuine  relic  of 
early  Evangelic  tradition,  and  the  Fragment  is  part 
of  suuh  a  document  as  Luke  mentions  in  the  pre- 
fvu-.e  to  his  Gospel.  Hamack  inclines  to  Bickell's 
view,  though  he  admits  that  the  words  may  be  a 
free  quotation  from  Mark  rather  than  a  part  of 
tlie  original  material  used  by  the  Synoptic  writers 
('Diia  Evangelienfragment  von  Fajjum'  in  'I'exte 
Will  Untcrsuchungen,  v.  4).  The  use  of  ditlerent 
words  fur  *  cock '  and  '  crow '  does  not  disprove  the 
latter  theory,  bnt  tends  rather  to  confirm  it.  The 
I'Viignient  has  iXticTpviliii  for  dXiicrup,  and  K0KK6[eai 
for  tpwtly.  iXexTpviir  is  the  more  usual  word  in 
cl(is.-ie  prose  ;  icoKicitea  is  more  expressive  than  the 
colourless  (tiuivetr.  '  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
words  used  in  the  canonical  Gospels  are  more 
original,  and  that  a  preacher  substituted  in  one 
case  a  more  elegant,  and  in  the  other  case  a  more 
si;;niticant  expression'  (Zalin,  op.  cit.  ii.  787). 
Hurt  favoured  tlie  view  that  the  pa-;sa^'e  is  an 
extract  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  uttered  a 
timely  warning  against  hasty  deductions  from  one 
scanty  fragment  {Timei,  26tii  June  1885).  Other 
ciiiijottural  explanations  of  its  origin  are  tliat  it 
is  a  <iuotation  from  the  Gosjjel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians 
(Uamack),  and  that  it  is  a  Gnostic  recension  of 
the  canonical  Ghwpels  (Stokes). 


The  style  of  writing  and  the  methods  of  con- 
traction employed  in  this  Fragment  furnish,  in 
the  judgment  ot  eminent  palsBographists,  a  strong 
argument  for  fixing  the  cUUe  of  its  composition  in 
the  3rd  century. 

LiTERATSRi.— This  hu  been  nifflciently  indioated  to  th*  body 

of  the  above  section  of  the  article. 

B.  1.  Jambs,  Protsvasgbuum  of.— 

L  Title. 

U.  Evidence  of  existence. 

1.  Fourtli  century  miten. 

2.  Origen. 

S.  Posislble  tnces  ot  anonymous  nM. 
ill.  Summary  ot  contents.   Variations  in  pmtia- 

MatUiw  and  Natimty  o/  Mary, 
ir.  Character  and  tendencies. 
T.  Relation  to  Latin  recensions — 

1.  Oospel  ot  pteudo-Matlhew. 

2.  Ooapel  ot  the  Nativity  itf  Marf. 
tL  Date. 

Literature. 

L  Title.  —This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
by  James  the  Just,  in  Jerusalem,  but  its  author 
does  not  describe  it  as  a  Gospel.  Its  title  in  the 
manuscripts  is  '  The  History  of  James  concerning 
the  Birth  of  Mary.'  Early  writers  do  not  refer 
to  it  as  ttayyOuor,  but  describe  it  as  Si-Zryn'^it,  \6yot 
laropiKbt,  loTopla  or  yivinicit  Maptat.  The  name  of 
Protevangelium  was  jprobably  given  to  it  by  Ori- 
ental Christians ;  it  is  not  known  to  have  existed 
before  the  10th  cent.,  when  the  Latin  version  of 
PosteUns  and  the  Greek  veiaion  (T/iwr(va77<!Xi«r)  of 
Michael  Neander  appeared. 

ii  EviDENCB  OP  EXISTENCE.— 1.  The  Protevan- 

felinm,  in  its  present  form,  was  known  to  4th  cent, 
'athers.  Epxphanius  (c.  376)  made  use  of  it  (Han: 
Ixxix.  5,  Ixxvui.  7) ;  Hamack  (Chron.  i.  601)  finds 
reference  to  it  in  Gregory  of  Nysta  (Orat.  m  diem 
Natal.  Chritti,  iii.  346),  Eiutathiui,  and  the  Ex- 
eerpta  Barbari. 

2.  If  this  work  had  been  known  in  early  times 
as  '  the  Gospel  of  James '  the  evidence  of  Oriaen 
(e.  246  A.D.)  would  have  been  less  tmstworthy. 
There  is,  however,  little  donbt  that  he  refer*  to  It 
as  'the  Book  of  James'  Ifi  /3(/3Xot  'IcuniSov)  in  a 
passage  where  he  distinguishes  its  title  from  that 
of  '  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,'  and  yet  r^ere 
to  both  writings  aa  common  sonroea  of  uie  tndi- 
tion  that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  '  sons  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  wife,  whom  he  married  before  Sifaiy.' 
Origen  adds:  'Now  those  who  say  so  wish  to 
preserve  the  honour  of  Mary  in  virginity  to  the 
end '  (in  Matt.  torn.  x.  17) ;  this  comment  is  an 
accurate  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  Prot- 
evangelium. 

3.  PossibU  traces  of  anonymous  use. — Points  of 
contact  between  this  work  and  other  writings  have 
been  found.  Peter  of  Alexandria  (d.  311)  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  it  his  account  of  the  deaUi 
of  Zacharias  (Routh,  Er.ll.  Sac.  iv.  44).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (c.  200  A.D.)  may  have  learnt  from 
it  the  story  of  the  attestation  of  Mary's  virginU^ 
after  the  birth  of  her  son,  but  the  indefinite  words 
'some  say'  may  refer  to  oral  tradition  (Strom. 
vii.  16).  Justin  Martyr  (c.  140  A.D.)  has  sevend 
remarkable  'concordances'  with  the  Protevan- 
gelium. Both  combine  (Apol.  33)  the  angel's 
message  to  Mary  (Lk  l^')  with  his  words  to  Joseph 
(JU  1^') ;  both  state  (Dinl.  78)  that  our  Lord  was 
born  in  a  cave ;  both  speak  (Apol.  33)  of  Mary's 
overshadowing  by  'the  power  of  God';  both  attach 
importance  (Dial.  100)  to  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Mary ;  both  assert  that  '  Mary  received  joy,' 
though  Justin  (Dial,  100)  connects  the  words  xal 
Xapi-y  Xa^oOaa  ilapla  with  the  angelic  salutation, 
whilst  in  the  Protevangelium  the  same  words  are 
associated  with  the  priest's  benediction.  Zahn 
regards  the  dependence  of  Justin  on  this  Gospel 
as  proved.  But  the  more  exact  resemblances  would 
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be  Batisfactorily  explained  if  both  writers  made  use 
of  a  common  tradition ;  and  the  variation  in  the 
context  of  the  statement  about  Mary's  joy  points, 
in  the  judgment  of  many  scholars,  to  the  use  by 
Jostin  of  an  older  text  of  the  Ftotevangelium. 
On  the  whole,  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  prove 
that  he  used  this  Gospel  in  its  present  form. 

iii.  Summary  OF  CONTENTS.— {Two  Latin  Gospels 
of  the  Childhood— }W8tMfo-ilfaMAet0 and  the  NcUivity 
of  Mary — eitlier  depend  on  the  Protevangelinm,  or 
on  the  sonrces  used  by  its  author.  In  so  far  as  the 
contents  of  these  Latin  Gospels  are  parallel  to  its 
narrative,  the  chief  variations  will  be  noted ;  they 
furnish  important  data  for  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  tlie  mutual  relations  of  these  Gospels]. 

1.  On  a  great  festival,  Joachim,  an  exceedingly 
rich  man,  brings  double  offerings  to  the  temple ; 
they  are  rejected  because  he  is  childless.  In  bis 
grief  he  retires  to  the  desert  and  fasts  forty  days, 
prayer  being  his  food  and  drink.  2.  Anna,  the 
wife  of  Joachim,  being  reproached  by  Judith  her 
maid  -  servant,  prays  to  God  under  a  laurel,  and 
asks  that  to  her,  as  to  Sarah,  a  child  may  be 
given.  3.  Beholding  a  sparrow's  nest  in  the  laurel, 
Anna  laments  that  she  is  not  like  the  fowls  of 
the  heaven,  which  are  'productive  before  Thee, 
0  Lord.'  4.  An  angel  of  the  Lord  announces  to 
Anna  that  her  prayer  is  heard ;  she  vows  that 
her  chilli  shall  be  a  gift  to  Giod.  Another  angel 
bids  Joachim  retam  noma;  he  obeys,  and  takes 
with  him  flocks  for  an  offering.  Anna  and  Joachim 
meet  at  the  gate. 

In  pteudo-Mat. »  the  unl  Ud*  Anns  mest  bar  basbaiid  at 
the  Golden  Oate;  in  Xat.  Mtmt  the  angd  Uds  Joaoliim  meet 
his  wife  at  the  Golden  date.  OL  Ao  SI. 

5.  On  the  following  dtky  Joachim  brings  his  offer* 
ing  to  the  temple  and  goes  down  to  his  house 
'  justified.'  In  course  of  time  a  daughter  is  bora 
to  Anna  and  Joachim ;  Anna  calls  the  child  Mary. 

In  JTot.  JTdryi  the  i 
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6.  When  the  child  is  six  months  old,  Anna  sets  her 
on  the  ground  '  to  try  whether  she  can  stand,  and 
she  walks  seven  steps';  Anna  vows  that  Mary 
shall  not  walk  on  this  earth  until  she  has  been 
taken  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  When  Maiy  is 
a  year  old,  Joachim  makes  a  great  feast;  the  chief 
pnests  bless  tiie  child,  and  ^na  sings  a  song  to 
the  Lord.  7.  When  Maiy  is  three  years  old,  her 
parente  take  her  to  the  temple  in  fulfilment  of 
their  vow.  After  the  high  iniest  has  blessed  her, 
he  'sets  her  down  upon  the  third  step  of  the  altar' ; 
she  'dances  with  her  feet,  and  all  the  house  of 
Israel  love  her.' 

In  DMudo-Jfat.  4  tha  ehUd  is  pat  down  befoie  tbe  doon  of 
the  temple,  and  'goes  up  the  flfteen  steps  w  iwlttly,  that  she 
does  not  look  back  at  alL'  In  Ifat  Mary  9  the  virgin  of  the 
Lord  goem  up  all  the  ateps  without  help '  in  inch  a  manner  that 
you  would  think  she  had  already  attained  toll  age.'  The  Lord 
>by  the  indication  ot  this  miraole '  foreshowed  the  greatness  of 
'Hiavbgin.' 

8.  Mary  dwells  in  the  temple  'as  if  she  were  a 
dove,'  and  is  fed  by  the  hand  of  an  angel.  When 
she  is  twelve  years  old,  Zacharias  the  high  priest 
summons  the  widowers  in  order  that  the  Lord  may 
signify  whose  wife  Mary  b  to  be. 

Ptrudo-Hat.  8  adda  many  marrels,  aa,  «.».,  ttie  angels  often 
speak  to  Mary  and  most  diligently  obey  her ;  iick  people  who 
touch  her  go  home  cured.  Both  in  pnudo-MoL  and  S at.  Mary 
the  age  of  Mary  ia  fourteen  when  she  refusse  to  be  gijen  in 
marriage,  and  announces  her  ntalrt  to  iM  a  viigin  to  God. 

9.  Joseph,  throwing  away  his  axe,  obeys  the  sum- 
mons ;  the  widowers  present  their  rods  to  the  high 
priest  in  the  l^emple.  A  dove  comes  out  of  Joseph's 
rod  and  resto  upon  his  head — the  sipi  that  he  is 
chosen  to  keep  uie  virgin  of  the  Lord.  10.  When 
Joseph  refuse^  saying,  '  I  have  children,  and_  I 
am  an  old  man,'  the  pneet  warns  him  of  the  guilt 


of  disobedience.  Joseph  therefore  takes  lilaiy  from 
the  temple  to  his  home. 

In  puudo-MaL  8  the  tribe  ot  Judah  is  choaen  by  lot;  tbea 
every  man  of  that  tribe.  *  who  haa  no  wife,'  takes  hia  rod  to  the 
temple.  The  high  priest  does  not  at  first  bring  Joaeph's  rod 
out  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  '  because  he  waa  an  old  man.*  Joeeph 
aaiEB  ;  '  Why  do  you  hand  orer  to  me  this  infant,  wIm  ia  younger 
than  my  grandaonsT'  In  Sat,  Mary  8  Joseph  witliholda  nil 
rod ;  God  IS  oonaulted  a  second  time,  and  Joeeph  ia  found  out ; 
also  Joeeph'a  rod  produces  a  flower  on  which  the  Spirit  deacends 
in  the  form  ot  a  don  (ct.  Is  111' 

11.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  announces  to  Mary  at  the 
well  the  coming  upon  her  of  the  power  of  the  Lord. 

In  pKUdo-Mat.  A  the  angd  appean  to  Mary  in  her  cliambari 
wliile  she  is  working  at  the  purple  for  the  veil  ot  the  temple. 

12.  Mary  visits  Elisabeth,  who  greeto  her  as  '  the 
mother  of  my  Lord.'  l.S.  Mary  returns  home  after 
her  three  months'  visit  to  Elisabeth  ;  Joseph  re- 
proaches her,  and  with  weeping  she  maintains 
her  innocence.  14.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appears 
to  Joseph.  15.  Annas  the  scribe  aocnsee  Joseph 
of  stealthilv  marrying  Mary ;  the  officers  bring  her 
with  Joseph  to  the  tnounal.  16.  Joseph  and  Mary 
drink  the  water  of  the  ordeal  and  remain  unhurt, 

Pteuda-Mat.  10-12  deaciibea  with  even  leea  reatraint  tha 
bxddents  recorded  in  oiia.  13-16.  In  Nat.  Mary  9  the  woide  ol 
the  angel  to  Maty  are  much  expanded ;  from  one  addition  M 
would  seem  that  when  this  apocryphal  book  waa  written  tbs 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  waa  unknown :  *  that 
which  ahall  be  bom  ot  thee  shall  alone  be  holy,  because  It  aloaSk 
being  oonotiTed  and  bom  without  ain,  aliall  be  called  the  Bam  at 
God. 

17.  Joseph  takes  Mary  and  his  sons  to  be  enrolled 
in  Bethlehem.  In  Mary's  face  sometimes  there  is 
laughter  and  sometimes  sorrow ;  she  explains  to 
Joseph,^ '  I  see  two  peoples  with  mv  eyes ;  the  one 
lamenting,  and  the  other  rejoicing. 

Pttudo-Mai.  IS  adda '  ahe  aaw  tbe  people  ot  the  Jowa  weeping, 
becaoae  they  have  departed  from  their  God ;  and  tlie  people  ot 
the  Gentiles  rejoidng,  because  they  Itave  bean  made  near  (o 
theLord.'  But  ct.  On  26»  or  Lk  2>i. 

18.  Joseph  leaves  Mary  in  a  cave  in  charge  of  his 
two  sons,  whilst  he  seeks  a  woman  to  minister  to 
her  needs.  The  sky  is  astonished  and  the  birds 
keep  still.  19.  When  the  woman  enters  the  cave 
a  great  light  shines,  but  it  gradually  decreases 
until  the  infant's  birth.  SO.  The  woman  tells 
Stdome  of  the  strange  event;  Salome  demands 
proof.  Her  hand  is  made  to  bnm  with  fire  as  a 
punishment  for  her  unbelief,  but  is  restored  wher 
she  touches  the  infant.  21.  The  Ma^  are  led  by 
the  star  to  the  cave,  and  present  their  gifts.  22. 
Herod  sends  murderers  to  kill  the  children  from 
two  years  old  and  under.  Mary  puts  her  ctiild 
into  an  ox-stall.  A  mountain  is  deft  to  reoeira 
Elisabeth  and  John. 

Paeudo-Jf at.  adda  many  details.  Tha  star  is 'larger  than  any 

that  had  l>een  seen  since  the  beginning  ot  the  world.'  The  ox 
and  the  aas  'incessantly  adore  Ui»v  fuUUling  the  word  ol 
Habakkuk  the  prophet :  '  Between  two  animals  then  ait  made 
manifeat.'  (Hab  »  LXX  i>  »U  Kim  r^irHry,  by  alight 
change  in  Hebrew  text :  cro  D'.Hf  for  vr^Q  D>^), 

23.  Zacharias  is  murdered,  because  he  eannot  teU 
the  officers  of  Herod  where  his  son  is.  24.  A  priest 
hears  a  voice  saying,  '  Zacharias  is  murdered  ;  the 
body  of  Zachanas  is  not  found,  but  his  blood  is 
turned  into  stone.  Simeon  is  chosen  in  his  place. 
26.  The  author  says  that  he  withdrew  into  the 
wilderness,  because  of  the  commotion  that  arose 
about  the  death  of  Herod.  Doxology. 

iv.  Character  and  tkndenciks.— From  the 
summary  of  contents  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  chs.  1-17  of  the  Frotevangelium  are  occupied 
with  the  story  of  Mary— her  birth  and  childhood, 
her  life  in  the  temple,  and  her  betrothal  to  Joseph. 
In  chs.  18-20  the  style  of  the  narrative  is  changed, 
the  direct  form  is  assumed :  '  I,  Joseph,  was  walk- 
ing,' etc  The  writer,  laying  aside  all  reaerve, 
enlargea  npon  the  marvel  of  the  tnrth  of  Jesnii 
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and  upon  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.  The 
remaining  portion  of  this  work  (ohs.  21-25)  con- 
sists of  (a)  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
-which  closely  follows  the  narrative  of  thecanoni^ 
Matthew;  and  (i)  the  story  of  the  marveUoos 
escape  of  John  from  Herod's  maMacre,  and  of  the 
murder  of  his  father  Zacharias. 

The  extravagances  of  chs.  18-20,  the  Gnostic 
tendencies  of  the  narrative,  and  the  abmpt  intro- 
duction of  Joseph  as  the  apeaker,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  regardinK  this  section  of  the  Gospel  as 
derived  from  an  inaependent  source.  Harnauk 
calls  this  section  Apoeryphum  Josephi.  Sume 
light  has  heen  cast  opon  chs.  22-24,  which  Hamack 
calls  Apoeryphum  Zaeharia,  by  the  researches  of 
Berendts  {Studim  iiber  Zaenariat  •  Apokryphen, 
1895 ) ;  he  holds  that  the  Protevangelinm  does  not 
contain  these  legenda  in  their  oldest  form.  Con- 
lirmation  of  this  theory  is  found  in  the  faot  that 
Origen  (in  Matt,  tract.  SiS),  who  was  aoqnainted 
with  the  Book  of  Jame^  gives  a  very  difierent 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Zacharias ;  his 
account  may  have  oome  from  an  independent 
aonrce,  but  the  reownition  of  this  possibility 
renders  no  less  probaUe  the  suggestion  of  Uar- 
nack  {CAron.  L  601)  that  the  Si^Xoi  'loKiiBw  to 
which  Origen  refers  is  essentially  identical  with 
chs.  1-17  of  the  Protevangelinm.  The  evidence 
of  Origen,  therefore,  like  the  evidence  of  Justin, 
yields  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  Gospel  in 
Its  present  form ;  he  becomes,  however,  the  oldest 
witness  for  the  yirrqint  llapUu,  the  story  of  the 
Nativity  of  Mary. 

The  result  of  the  foregoinganalysis  is  to  show 
that  in  aU  probabUity  the  Protevangelinm  is  a 
composite  worlc  The  facts  do  not  warrant  the 
inference  that  its  author  had  three  separate  docu- 
ments before  him  of  wUch  he  maae  free  use, 
adding  his  own  embeUishments ;  they  point  rather 
in  the  direction  of  the  conclusion  at  wnich  lipsius 
{Diet.  Chriit.  Biop.  iL  703)  arrives  by  a  different 
course  of  reiisoning.  The  author's  acquaintance 
with  Jewish  customs  is  manifest  to  every  reader ; 
but,  as  Lipsius  points  out,  such  incidents  as  the 
refusal  of  Joachim  and  hia  sacrifice,  the  bringing 
up  of  MaiT  in  the  temple,  and  Uie  drinking  by 
Joseph  of  the  water  of  the  ordeal,  are  quite  con- 
trary to  Jewish  ideas  and  usages ;  moreover,  there 
are  traces  of  Gnostic  speculation,  especially  in  the 
Apoeryphum  Josephi  and  the  Apoeryphum  Zaeh- 
aria. '  This  cnrious  admixture  of  intimate  know, 
ledge  and  gross  ignorance  of  Jewish  thought  and 
custom  compels  ns  to  assume  and  distinguish  be- 
tween an  original  Jewish-Christian  writing  and  a 
Gnostic  recast  of  it.'  * 

V.  Rblatiok  to  Latin  Rboknsions.— 1.  The 
Gospel  of  p*eudo-Matthew.  Tliis  Gospel  claims  to 
be  Jerome's  translation  into  Latin  of  what  the 
holy  Evangelist  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew  and 
'set  at  the  head  of  his  Gospel.'  It  gives,  with 
variations  such  as  are  noted  above,  the  same  nar- 
rative as  the  Protevangelinm ;  but,  instead  of  end- 
ing with  the  martyrdom  of  Zacharias,  it  describes 
(chs.  18-24)  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  enlarges  upon 
the  marvds  of  the  journey — e.g.  the  adoration  of 
the  infant  Jeens  by  dragons,  lions,  and  panthers ; 
the  bending  of  a  palm-tree  at  His  word,  in  order 
that  His  mother  may  gather  its  fruit;  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  way,  so  that  in  one  day  they  accomplish 
what  would  otherwise  have  taken  thirty  days ;  the 

*  The  MoonduT  dMumotcr  o(  this  Ooqpal,  In  K>  Ikr  M  it  cao  be 
eomntrad  with  tae  naiiatlTM  of  Matthew  hkI  Luke,  to  reoog- 
niaea  Iqr  ciitice  of  Taitona  eahooto,  ootwittutendiiw  the  attempt 
ot  Conndy  toihowthat  the  Kvugeliate  borrowed  from  it  (Die 
<)«<0'»dirtafiotiiteik<aiCiMtt«<(«*wAti>U«./«nw).  'It would 
have  beeD  a  Utaraiy  mbaela  if  the  opeointr  chapten  ot  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  with  their  Uteuke  touchea  and  tender 
bumanititi,  had  been  derived  from  a  work  ^x^'ng  with  mper- 
■tiUoiu  trivialltiee'  (Dr.  T.  Niool  In  Oritttal  itnine,  xiL  S6X 


prostration  of  the  iilols  when  Mary  with  lier  cliilU 
enters  the  Egyptian  temple.  The  re»t  of  this 
Gospel,  in  what  Tiiichendorf  regards  as  its  complete 
form  (Evang.  apocr.  51-112),  gives  the  story  of  the 
boyhood  of  Jesus  in  a  form  even  more  extravagant 
than  the  Gotspel  according  to  Thomas,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  below.  There  is  little  doubt 
that,  in  so  far  as  this  Gospel  is  parallel  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Protevaiigelium,  it  is  independ- 
ently derived  from  the  same  sources.  It  alone 
records  the  special  series  uf  miracles  wrought  in 
Eifypt  and  on  the  way  thither ;  in  the  narratives 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Protevangelium 
there  is  a  marked  development  of  the  marvellous 
nature  of  the  incidents  ;  the  growing  exaltation  of 
Mary  is  also  ve^  apparent. 

2.  The  Gotpelof  the  Nativity  Jfary.— This 
short  Latin  Gosjiel,  entitled  the  Evangelium  de 
Nativitate  Marice,  covers  the  same  ground  as  the 
early  part  of  the  Gospel  of  pseudo- Matthew ;  its 
last  words  describe  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Beth- 
lehem. It  is  found  amongst  the  works  of  Jerome, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  l>eing  an  orthodox 
revision  of  the  Latin  Gospel  of  pteuao-Matthew. 

vL  Datb. — According  to  the  view  taken  above 
of  the  composite  character  of  this  Gospel,  tlie 
original  Jewish -Christian  work  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century.  The  Protevangelium 
in  its  present  form  embodies  the  result  of  a  Gnostic 
recast^  and  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  latter  part 
of  the  3rd  century.  To  the  4th  cent,  or  perhaps  the 
6tli  must  be  assigned  the  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew, 
of  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  is  a 
later  redaction. 

LiTSUTURB.— In  Uti  BibUandei's  Latin  edition  wa«  publiihed, 
Poetelliu  having  prepared  the  text  from  a  Greek  MS.  In  1840 
Siiokow  iwued  a  separate  edition,  tx.  end.  MS  Vtnttiano. 
See  A.  Meyer  in  Dm  Apokr.  dei  Ar,  p.  47 ;  alio  Neander  8or., 
Thilo,  Ttochendoif,  Bamaok,  Zahn,  Borberg,  Wright,  Orr,  in 
opt),  eitt.  TranaUtion  by  A.  Walker  in  Ance-Nicene  Chrinian 
Libraiy,  alao  by  Oonybeare  from  an  Annenian  MS  in  Amer. 
Jmum.  <ir  THmL  L  18»7,  p.  424S.  ArUdes  by  HUgenteld  in 
Z*Ui6kr.f.  win.  TluO.  xU.  p.  S89f.,  zir.  p.  87  note;  Oouradj', 
Dit  QiM«m  dw  tononiMAeft  KindheittgtiMtMMi,  and  in  UK 
kdL  p.  7S8  tt. 

B.  2.  Thomas,  Gospel  ACcoRoim  to.— 

I.  Evidence  of  early  writen. 

1.  Hippolytus. 

£■  Ongen,  Eiuebiua,  eto. 
U.  Present  form. 
Ui,  Siunmaiy  ot  contenta. 
iv.  Oharaoter  and  tendencies. 


Literatore. 

L  Etidkncb  at  early  writbbs.— 1.  A  Gospel 
Kar&  Quii&tr  was,  according  to  Hippolytus  (165-235), 
in  use  among  the  Naassenes.  A  passage,  in  which 
they  found  support  for  their  teaching  m  regard  to 
the  'nature  of^ the  inward  man'  .  .  .  r^y 

irrit  irBfxiTov),  ia  quoted  from  the  Gospel :  '  He 
who  seeks  me  shall  find  me  in  children  from  seven 
years  old  ;  for  there  will  1,  who  am  hidden  in  the 
fourteenth  aeon,  be  manifest'  {'E/U  i  [irrwy  tbprfiaei 
ir  raiSlois  iri  trur  ivrd'  inX  fiif  if  if  alwpi 
Kpv^dfteyos  ^Ofe/MCM"). 

2.  Origen  (e.  246)  mentions  this  Gospel  {Som.  i. 
in  Luc.),  and  Eusebius  [c.  324)  places  it  with  the 
Petrine  Gospel  amongst  the  'heretical'  writings 
(HE  iii.  25).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (d.  386)  states 
that  the  Manichaians  wrote  it  (Catech.  iv.  36),  and 
in  a  later  passage  of  the  same  work  traces  its 
origin  to  '  one  of  the  three  base  disciples  of  Moses ' 
(vi  31).  Later  writers  refer  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Manichteans. 

iL  Preskntform.— A  Gospel,  entitled 'Thomas 
the  Israelite  philosopher's  Account  of  the  Infancy 
of  the  Lord '  (Oovifi  'lapariKlTou  <p<,\oclxpoti  jnrri.  tit  rd 
rotiuci  roO  Kvflov),  is  extant  in  two  Greek  recen- 
sions, also  in  a  Latin  and  in  a  Syriac  version. 
Tischendorf  gives  the  longer  Greek  reoensioD 
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{Evan^.  apoer.  pp.  140-167),  the  Bhorter  Greek 
recension  (pp.  1S8-163),  and  the  Latin  version, 
which  Hamack  describes  as  a  compilation,  with 
striking  resemblances  to  the  apociyphal  Gospel 
of  Matthew  (pp.  164-180).  The  Syriac  version 
(Wright,  Apoc.  Lit.  NT,  p.  6f.)  is  a  somewhat 
abbreviated  form  of  the  longer  Greek  recension. 
(For  English  translations  of  the  two  Greek  and 
the  Latin  versions,  see  Walker's  Apoer.  GotpeU, 
p.  78  ff. ;  and  for  a  detailed  aoooont  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  several  texts,  see  Lipeios'  article  in 
Diet.  Chriit.  Biog.  ii.  704).  None  of  these  fonr 
recensions  contains  the  Naassene  quotation  from 
this  Gospel  which  is  given  by  Hippolytos.  Does 
be  refer  to  a  different  Gospd,  or  to  an  original 
Gospel  of  which  the  longest  extant  version  con- 
tains only  fragments?  The  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions  must  be  deferred  until  the  outline 
of  the  contents  of  these  four  recensions  has  been 
^ven.  But  one  important  piece  of  evidence  is  here 
in  place.  Nicephorut  (d.  599)  mentions  this  Gospel 
in  his  Stichometry,  and  states  that  it  contained 
1300  stichoi.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  longest 
extant  recension  doea  not  contain  half  of  tliat 
number  of  stichoi,  it  is  possible,  though  not  certain, 
that  the  copy  known  to  Nicephorus  contained  the 
passage  quoted  by  Hippolytus. 

iii.  Summary  of  contents.— The  narratives 
contained  in  this  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  of  Jesus 
consist  of  (a)  stories  of  His  superhuman  know- 
ledge, (h)  stories  of  His  superhuman  power.  The 
diflerent  vetsioiu  frequently  disagree,  as  well  in 
their  statements  in  regard  to  the  scenes  of  the 
miracles  and  the  names  of  the  chief  actors,  as  in 
the  form  of  the  narratives  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  incidents.  The  following 
summary  is  baaed  on  the  longer  Greek  recension  : — 

(a)  To  his  teacher,  Zaechtena.  the  child  Jesus 
repeats  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  'from  the 
Alpha  even  to  the  Omega,  clearly  and  with  great 
exactness ' ;  He  qaestioas  His  teacher  about  the 
first  letter,  and  oonviots  him  of  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  Alpha,  and  therefore  of  inability  to 
teach  others  the  Beta.  'Thou  hypocrite!  first, 
if  then  knoweat,  teach  the  A,  and  then  we  shall 
believe  thee  about  the  B.  .  .  .  And  in  the  hearing 
of  many  the  child  says  to  Zacchnus:  'Hear,  O 
teacher,  the  order  of  the  first  letter '  [the  old  Phoen- 
ician A  was  written  <  or  '^X  'and  notice  here 
how  it  has  lines,  and  a  middle  stroke  crossing 
those  which  thou  seeet  common ;  (lines)  brought 
together  ;  the  highest  part  supporting  them,  and 
again  bringing  them  under  one  head ;  with  three 
points  [of  mtersection] ;  of  the  same  kind ;  prin- 
ci^  and  subordinate :  of  equal  length.  Thou  hast 
the  lines  of  the  A.'  The  amazement  of  Zacchseus, 
as  he  listens  to  this  aUegorizing,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  '  That  child  does  not  belong  to  this  earth. 
.  .  ,  What  great  thing  he  is,  either  god  or  angel, 
or  what  I  am  to  say,  I  know  not.'  The  shorter 
Greek  recension  represents  Jesus  as  saying:  'I 
know  more  than  yon,  for  I  am  before  the  ages. 
.  .  .  When  you  see  my  cross,  then  will  ye  bekeve 
that  I  speak  the  truth.'  When  Joseph  takes  the 
child  to  another  master,  who  tries  '  to  flatter  him 
into  learning  his  letters,'  Jesus  immediately  reads 
a  book  that  lies  on  the  desk,  and  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  teaches  the  Law  to  those  that  are  standing 
round.  The  account  of  the  child's  visit  to  the 
temple  with  His  parents  follows  closely  the  narra- 
tive of  Luke  (2<'-*»).  It  describes  Him  as  '  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  the  teachers,  both  hearing  the  law 
ana  asking  them  questions,'  but  adds :  '  And  they 
were  all  attending  to  him,  and  wondering  that  he, 
being  a  child,  was  shutting  the  mouths  of  the  elders 
and  teachers  of  the  people,  explaining  the  main 
points  of  the  law,  and  the  parables  of  the  prophets.' 

ti)  Some  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  tJie  child 


Jesus  are  works  of  benelicence,  bat  others  aia 
deeds  of  vengeance.  When  five  years  old  He 
makes  twelve  sparrows  out  of  clay,  and  as  soon 
as  He  clara  His  hands  they  flv  away.  At  the 
same  age  He  raises  to  life  a  cliild  killed  by  a  fall ; 
and  also  a  young  man  who,  whilst  splitting  wood, 
cut  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  two,  and  died  from  loss  of 
blood.  '  And  he  said  to  the  young  man.  Rise  up 
now,  split  the  wood,  and  lemeniber  me.'  When 
six  vesrs  old  He  breaks  a  pitcher,  but  fills  His 
cloaK  with  water  and  carries  it  to  His  mother; 
He  Btretehes  a  short  piece  of  wood,  and  makes  it 
equal  to  the  longer  piece.  At  the  same  age  He 
cures  His  brother  James,  who  was  dying  from  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a  viper ;  He  also  performs  two 
more  miracles  of  raising  from  the  dead.  But  His 
miracles  of  vengeance  make  such  an  impression 
that  the  parents  of  a  boy  whom  Jesus  has  killed 
say  to  Joseph  :  '  Since  thou  hast  such  a  child,  it  Li 
impossible  tor  thee  to  live  with  us  in  the  village; 
or  else  teach  him  to  bless,  and  not  to  curse,  for  he 
is  killing  our  children.'  The  son  of  Annas  the 
scribe  is  'dried  up'  at  His  word;  ahoy  who  runs 
up  against  Him  is  struck  dead ;  one  of  His  teachers 
incurs  His  wrath,  and  at  His  curse  swoons  and 
falls  to  the  ground ;  His  accusers  are  smitten 
with  blindness,  and  dare  not  provoke  Him  to  anger 
lest  His  rebuke  should  maim  them. 

iv.  Characteb  and  tkndknciks. — To  the  evi- 
dence of  Hippolytus  that  this  Gospel  was  known 
to  the  Naassenes,  and  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who 
regards  it  as  a  Manichaean  work,  should  probably 
be  added  the  witness  of  Irenteus  (e.  190)  to  its  use 
amongst  the  Marcosians,  a  Gnostic  sect,  whose 
leader  boasted  that  he  had  improved  upon  his 
master,  Valentinus.  It  is  true  that  Irenans  does 
not  name  the  'spurious  writing';  but  he  accuses 
the  Marcosians  of  pulling  to  pieces  '  the  dispens». 
tions  of  God,  in  themselves  so  striking,  by  means 
of  Alpha  and  Beta,'  and  of  bringing  forward  '  that 
false  and  wicked  storr '  that  the  Lord  said  to  His 
teacher :  '  Do  thou  mrst  toll  me  what  Alpha  is, 
and  then  I  will  tell  thee  what  Beta  is.'  'This 
thev  expound  as  meaning  that  he  alone  knew  the 
Unlcnown,  which  he  revealed  under  its  type, 
Alpha '  {Ucer.  L  ix.  1 ;  cf.  xvL  3).  The  value  of 
this  passage  consists  in  its  testimony  to  a  second- 
century  Gnostic  interpretation  of  an  incident  which 
is  recorded  in  the  extant  Gospel  according  to 
Thomas.  Hamack  (Chron.  i.  694)  assigns  to  this 
apocryphal  Gospel,  in  its  original  form,  a  sa^^ing 
of  Jesus,  which  Irenteus  charges  the  Maroosiaos 
with  misinterpreting:  'I  have  often  desired  to 
have  one  of  these  words,  and  I  had  no  one  who 
could  utter  it '  {Umr.  I.  xx.  2).  The  saying  may, 
however,  be  a  loose  quotation  from  the  canonical 
Gospels  (Lk  10«;  cf.  Lk  19*"). 

The  question  asked  above  ma^  now  be  answered. 
If  one  sect  of  Gnostics  found  in  the  contents  of 
this  Gospel — not  to  assume  that  the  Gospel  itself 
was  in  their  hands— support  for  their  speculations, 
the  Syrian  Gnostics  (Naassenes)  may  have  used 
the  same  Gospel,  though  the  passage  quoted  in 
Hippolytus  is  not  found  in  the  extant  fragments. 
The  saying  (see  §  i.),  whatever  be  ite  true  mean- 
ing, ia  clearly  a  Gnostic  interpretation  of  some  of 
our  Lord's  sayings  about  childhood,  with  Gnostic 
accretions  (cf.  Mt  7'  18').  Ropes  (Die  Spriicht 
Jesu,  p.  100)  expounds  it  as  signifying  that  only 
when  a  child  attains  to  full  intelligence  can  the 
image  of  Christ  be  manifested  in  it.  The  saying 
is  not  so  entirely  out  of  harmonv  with  this  Gospel 
of  the  Childhood  as  to  compel  the  ascription  of  it 
to  an  unknown  Gospel  of  Thomas.  The  undoubted 
difference  between  this  saying  and  the  fabulous 
contents  of  the  Gospel  that  has  been  preserved 
would  be  explained  if  the  Gospel  quoted  in  Hip- 
polytus was  revised  by  an  anti-Gnostic  editor  and 
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abbrbviated  in  accordance  with  his  views.  Snch 
an  anti-Gnostic  would  be  a  heretic  in  the  judg- 
ment of  writers  like  Urigen,  for  in  the  canonical 
Gospels  the  child  Jesus  works  uo  miracles.  It 
is  probable,  as  Lipsius  suggests,  that  this  Gospel 
originated  in  an  attempt '  to  enlist  the  miraculous 
stories  of  the  Childhood  on  the  Catholic  side.  .  .  . 
The  child  Jesus  [it  might  be  argued]  must  cer- 
tainly have  worked  some  miracles  in  order  to 
rebttice  the  Gnostic  error,  which  made  the  Christ 
to  descend  upon  Him  for  the  first  time  at  His 
baptism '  {Diet.  CkriMt.  Biog.  ii.  704). 

V.  Date.— Zahn  holds  tliat  this  Gospel  was  one 
of  the  sources  used  by  Justin  Martyr  (c.  140),  who 
says  {Dial.  88)  that  Jesus  'was  in  the  habit  of 
working  as  a  carpenter  when  among  men,  making 
ploughs  and  yokes'  (apor/m  koI  fvyi);  there  is  a 
verbal  coincidence  with  thb  Gospel  which  describes 
Joseph  as  a  carpenter  who  'made  ploughs  and 
yokes.'  But  Justin,  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine, 
would  scarcely  re<]uire  a  written  source  for  this 
tradition,  nor  is  he  likely  to  have  used  a  heretical 
Gospel  as  an  authority.  Justin  cannot,  therefore, 
be  quoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  Gospel  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century ;  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  evidence  already  given  is  that 
in  its  original  form  it  was  written  c.  160-180. 
But  Hamack  does  well  to  add  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  certainly  how  much  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
present  form  was  derived  from  the  longer  work. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  interpolations  in  the 
abbreviated  versions  of  this  Gospel. 

LiTBUTDEE. — Cotcleriua  published  a  fnginent  from  ft  Farii 

HS  of  the  15th  cent,  in  hla  notes  to  the  Viirut.  Apart,  ri.  17 ; 
also  Mionrelli  a  larg^er  portion :  Nuova  raccoUa  (Pcputeoli 
teimtijia,  torn,  xli.,  Venet.  764,  pp.  7S-1U.  See  A.  Meyer  in  Di* 
Apotr.  da  ST,  p.  63 ;  Conrady  m  SK,  Ifm,  Uctt,  S ;  alio  Thllo, 
Tischendort,  Wnght,  Borbers,  Hamacli,  Zahn,  Orr,  in  opp.  oUt 

B.  8.  Childhood,  Arabic  Gospel  of  teb.— 

L  Sources, 
U.  Contents. 

UL  Cbaruteristics.  Date. 
Literature. 

i.  SOTTRCKS. — This  Gospel  is  entitled  in  Tischen- 
dorf  8  corrected  Latin  version  {Evang.  Apocr.  pp. 
181-209),  Evangelium  Infantice  Salvatoru  Ara- 
bicum.  The  Anibic  text  is  a  translation  from  the 
Syriac.  The  work  is  a  compilation.  The  anthor 
refers  to  'the  book  of  Joseph,  the  high  priest' 
(c.  1),  to  'the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,'  and  to  'the 
perfect  Gospel '  (o.  25),  and  concludes :  '  Here 
endeth  the  whole  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  with  the 
aid  of  God  Most  High,  according  to  what  we  have 
found  in  the  original.'  For  the  first  part  of  this 
Gospel  (1-25)  the  compiler  claims  the  authority  of 
•loseph  Caiaphas,  whose  book  Lipsius  (ZHet.  Christ. 
Biog.  ii.  705)  identifies  with  '  the  Gnostic  work 
made  use  of  in  the  Protevangelium,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  Joseph  (not  Caiaphas,  of  course, 
but  the  husband  of  Mary) ' ;  the  earlier  portions 
of  his  narrative  are  to  a  large  extent  parallel  to 
the  Protevangelium  and  to  the  Gospel  of  pseudo- 
Matthew  ;  but  he  also  draws  largely  on '  the  perfect 
Gospel,'  though  he  records  '  very  many  miracles ' 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  are  not  found  either  in  it 
or  in  less  '  complete '  Gospels  of  the  Infancjr.  In 
the  second  part  (26-55)  his  chief  source  is  the 
Gospel  according  to  Thomas. 

ii.  Contents. — This  Gospel  begins  by  quoting 
a  word  of  Jesus  spoken,  when  He  was  lying  in  His 
cradle,  to  Mary  His  mother  :  '  I  am  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Logos,  whom  thou  hast  brou'^ht  forth.' 
Miracles  are  narrated  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  either  in  the  canonical  Gospels  or  in  the 
apocryphal  writings,  as,  e.g.,  the  Lady  Mary  gives 
to  the  kings  from  the  £ast  one  of  her  child's 
swaddling-bands,  which  '  the  fire  was  not  able  to 
bum  or  destroy '  (8) ;  a  demoniac  boy,  the  son  of 
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an  Egyptian  priest,  is  healed  by  putting  upon  his 
bead  a  newly  washed  garment  of  the  Ix>ra  Christ 
(11) ;  the  water  in  which  Mary  washes  Jesus  cleanses 
from  leprosy  (17) ;  by  witchcraft  a  youth  has  been 
transformea  into  a  mule  ;  Mary  pnts  Jesus  on 
the  mule's  back  and  asks  Him  to  exert  His  mighty 
power,  whereupon  the  animal  'became  a  young 
man,  free  from  every  defect'  (21) ;  the  Holy  Family 
fall  into  the  hands  of  two  robbers,  Titus  and 
Dumachus ;  Titus  bribes  Dumachus  to  let  them 
go  free,  and  Jesus  tells  His  mother  that  in  thirty 
years  '  these  two  robbers  will  be  raised  upon  the 
cross  along  with  me,  Titus  on  my  right  hand  and 
Dumachus  on  my  left ;  and  after  that  day  Titus 
shall  go  before  me  into  Paradise '  (23) ;  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  Jesus  discourses  in  the  temple  to 
astronomers  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  '  their  course, 
direct  and  retrograde,  the  twenty-fourths  and 
sixtieths  of  twenty  •  fourths,  and  other  things 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason '  (51) ;  also  to  a  philo- 
sopher '  skilled  in  treating  of  natural  science '  He 
explains  '  physics  and  metaphysics,  byperphysics 
and  hypophysics  .  .  .  and  other  things  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  created  intellect '  (52) ;  '  from  this 
day '  (i.e.  from  His  twelfth  year)  '  he  began  to 
liiae  his  miracles  and  mysteries  and  secrets,  and 
to  give  attention  to  the  law,  until  he  completed 
his  thirtieth  year '  (54). 

iii.  Characteristics.— The  extracts  given  from 
this  Gospel  prove  that  its  anthor  not  only  drew 
largely  from  his  sources,  canonical  and  apocryphal, 
but  also  allowed  his  im^nation  free  play,  with 
the  result  that  his  work  is  a  strange  conglomerate 
of  authentic  Evangelic  tradition  and  the  most 
fantastic  legends.  In  one  respect  alone  does  it 
compare  favourably  with  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
it  most  elosely  resembles ;  from  ite  fabulons  stories 
there  is  aa  aosenoe  of  miracles  of  vengeance  such 
as  are  found  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas 
and  the  Gospel  of  pseiido- Matthew.  There  are 
many  traces  of  the  influence  of  Gnosticism  in  this 
Gospel,  but  it  also  contains  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  humanity  of  Jesus :  the  mother  of  a  dying  boy 
who  is  healed  by  '  the  smell  of  the  clothes  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chnst '  says  to  Mary :  '  Now  I  know 
that  the  power  of  God  dwelleth  in  thee,  so  that 
thy  Son  neals  those  that  partake  of  Uie  same 
nature  with  himself '  (30).  The  central  section  of 
this  work  has  been  aptly  described  as  '  thorouglily 
Oriental  in  its  character,  reminding  one  of  the 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  of  the  episodes  in 
the  Golden  As*  of  Apuleins'  (Walker,  Apocr. 
Gospels,  X.). 

No  definite  date  for  the  composition  of  this 
Gospel  can  be  fixed.  Lipsius  is  content  to  say 
that  it  was  compiled  'comparatively  late,  but 
probably  earlier  than  the  Mahometan  times.' 

LmntATtrBS.— In  1697  Henrieua  Slke  published  an  Arabic  text 
with  Latin  transiation:  Ev.  Ii\f.  vel  Liber  apoarypkui  de 
Itifantia  Saivalorit.  8m  Fabiiidns,  Jones,  Schmfil,  Ihilo, 
Tischendorf,  in  opp.  sttt. 

B.  4.  Joseph  tbb  Carpenter,  Arabic 

History  of.— 

i.  Sources. 
U.  Contents. 

UL  Characteristics.  Dsts. 

Literature. 

i.  Sources. — This  Gospel  is  entitled  in  Tischen- 
dorf's  Latin  version  (Evang.  Apocr.  pp.  122-139), 
Hixtoria  Josephi  Fabri  Lignarit ;  his  edition  takes 
note  of  variations  in  tlie  Sahidic  and  Memphitic 
dialects  of  the  Coptic,  from  which  language  the 
Arabic  text  was  a  recension.  The  author  relates 
briefly  tlie  life  of  Joseph,  and  at  greater  length  his 
death  and  burial  ;  he  also  represents  Jesus  as 
uttering  lengthy  and  rhapsodical  lamentations 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  narrative  there  is  no 
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parallel  in  other  writings,  bat  in  the  sections  which 
describe  the  choice  of  Joseph  to  be  the  guardian 
of  Mary,  his  betrothal  to  her,  Herod's  search  for 
the  chilih«n,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  author 
ia  in  close  agreement  with  the  I^tevangelium. 
If  he  used  it  as  a  source,  be  omitted  the  portents 
which  it  describes  as  accompanying  these  events ; 
it  is  more  probable,  however,  that  his  source  was 
the  earlier  Jewish-Christian  tradition,  for  the  rest 
of  his  work  does  not  suggest  that  Gnostic  em- 
bellUliments  would  have  been  distasteful  to  him. 
There  are  more  distinct  traces  of  his  dependence 
upon  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas  in  the 
account  given  of  Joseph's  perplexity  and  the 
words  of  the  angel  (17);  Lipsios  {Diet.  Christ. 
Biog.  ii.  706)  adds  that  in  the  Coptic  recension 
'  the  use  made  of  the  Goepel  of  Tnomaa  is  stUl 
more  evident.' 

ii.  Contents. — In  the  introduction  to  this  his- 
tory the  author  states  that  it  was  related  by  our 
Lord  to  His  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  speaker  throughout  is  Jesus,  who  says  of  His 
mother :  '  I  chose  her  of  my  own  will,  with  the 
concurrence  of  my  Father,  and  the  counsel  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  I  was  made  flesh  of  her,  by  a 
mysteiT  which  transcends  the  grasp  of  created 
reason  (5),  a  mystery  which  '  no  creature  can 
penetrate  or  nnderstand,  except  myself,  and  my 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  constituting  one 
essence  with  myself'  (14).»  Joseph  before  his  death 
asks  Jesus  for  pardon  (17) ;  Jesus  sees  Death 
and  Gehenn*  approaching:  'accordingly  I  drove 
back  Death  and  all  the  noat  of  servants  which 
accompanied  him'  (21);  when  Joseph  died,  'he 
had  fttllilled  a  hundred  and  eleven  years;  never 
did  a  tooth  in  his  mouth  hurt  him,  nor  was  his 
eyesight  rendered  less  sharp'  (29);  of  Joseph's 
body  Jesus  says :  '  Not  a  single  limb  of  it  shall  be 
broken,  nor  shall  any  hair  of  thy  head  be  changed. 
Nothing  of  thy  body  shall  perish,  0  my  father 
Joseph,  but  it  will  remain  entire  and  uncorrupted 
even  until  the  banquet  of  the  thousand  years'  (26). 

iii.  Chabacteristicb. — ^The  motive  of  this  his- 
tory is  revealed  in  words  spoken  by  the  Apostles 
to  Jesna :  '  Thon  hast  ordered  us  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  holy  gospel ;  and  thou  hast 
said:  Relate  to  them  the  death  of  my  father 
Joseph,  and  celebrate  to  him  with  annual  solem- 
nity a  festival  and  sacred  day.  And  whosoever 
shall  take  anything  away  from  this  narrative,  or 
add  anything  to  i^  commits  sin'  (30).  There  is 
another  reference  to  the  day  of  Joseph's  com- 
memoration (26) ;  the  work  is  doubtless,  as  Lipsius 
suggests,  'a  festal  lection  for  St.  Joseph's  day.' 

The  words  of  Jesus  to  Mary,  ''Thon,  U  my 
virgin  mother,  must  look  for  the  same  end  of  li/e 
as  other  mortals,'  point  to  a  date  of  composition 
earlier  than  the  6tn  cent.,  when  the  Assumption 
of  Mary  was  taogbt  Tischendorf  decides  for  the 
4th  century. 

Lmaticia.— Id  17X2  WalUn  pubUslMd  an  AnUo  text  with 
Latin  tmuluioii.  Bee  TliclieiKtoit,  Holmuin,  in  tfp.  olu. 

B.  5.  Mart,  Tbb  Dxparturx  or.— 

L  Venions. 

U.  Bununuy  of  oonteoti. 
UL  Obanclarlitjo*.  Date. 
Litontan. 

L  Tessions.— Tischendorf  published  in  his 
Apocalypses  Apocrwhce  the  Greek  text  of  a  work 
sometimes  described  as  the  Evangelivm  Joannis ; 
its  full  title  is.  The  Account  of  St.  John  the  Theo- 
logian ofthe  Falling  Asleep  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God.  Two  Latin  versions  are  printed  oy  Tischen- 
dorf, and  the  writing  is  generally  known  as  the 
TransUus  Maria  or  The  Departure  <^  Mary. 
Wnght  has  edited  three  recensions  of  a  Syriac 
*  Iha  words  in  itelioi  an  omitted  in  the  Coptio  venion. 


text.  Arabic,  S.-ihidic,  and  Ethiopic  versions  an 
also  extant.  Lipsiua  finds  the  nearest  approxima 
tion  to  the  original  text  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Syriac  versions  known  as  B  and  C.  Syriac  B  was 
edited  by  Wright  {Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
1865),  and  Syriac  C  is  pnblislied  in  his  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Apoer.  Lit.  of  the  NT,  pp.  24-41. 
Walker's  translation  of  the  Greek  text  is  used  in 
the  following  section  ('  Ante  -  Nicene  Christian 
Library,'  Apocryphal  Gospels,  etc.  p.  504  ff.). 

ii.  Summary  of  contents. —  ' The  all -holy 
glorious  mother  of  God  and  ever-virgin  Mary' 
goes  to  '  the  holy  tomb  of  onr  Lord '  to  bum 
incense  and  to  pray.  She  is  invisible  to  the 
guards.  Gabriel  informs  her  that  her  request  ia 
granted :  '  thou  having  left  the  world,  shalt  go  to 
the  heavenly  places  to  thy  Son,  into  the  true  and 
everlasting  life.' 

Mary  and  lier  three  virgins  return  to  holy 
Betlilehem  ;  in  answer  to  her  prayers  the  Apostles 
are  suuiuioned  to  her  deathbed.  John  is  '  snatched 
up  by  a  cloud  from  Ephesus'  and  assures  Mary 
tliat  ner  '  holy  and  precious  body  will  by  no  means 
see  cormption.'  By  a  whirlwind  the  Holy  Spirit 
brings  'Peter  from  Rome,  Panl  from  'Tiberias, 
Thomas  from  Hither  India,  James  from  Jeru- 
salem.' The  Apostles  who  have  fallen  asleep  an 
raised  from  their  tombs,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  says : 
'  Do  not  think  that  it  is  now  the  resurrection  ;  out 
on  this  account  yon  have  risen  out  of  your  tombs, 
that  yon  may  go  to  give  greeting  to  the  honour 
and  wonder-working  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  because  the  day  of  her 
departure  is  at  hand,  of  her  going  up  into  the 
heavens.' 

Mary,  sitting  np  in  bed,  asks  the  Apostles  to 
tell  her  how  they  had  been  summoned.  John 
says,  '  I  was  going  in  to  the  holy  altar  in  Ephesus 
to  perform  Divine  service ' ;  Mark  sa^  '  I  was 
finishing  the  canon  of  the  third  [day]  in  the  city 
of  Alexandria ' ;  Matthew  says,  '  I  was  in  a  boat 
and  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  sea  raging  with  its 
waves ;  on  a  sudden  a  cloud  of  light  overshadowing 
a  stormy  billow,  changed  it  to  a  calm,  and  having 
snatched  me  up,  set  me  down  beside  yon.'  Similar 
experiences  are  narrated  by  the  other  Apostles. 

Marvels  accompany  Mary's  departure  :  the  son 
and  the  moon  suddenly  appear  about  the  house; 
all  who  are  '  under  disease  and  sickness '  are  cored, 
if  they  touch  '  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  house' 
where  Mary  was  lying.  The  Jews,  '  boiling  with 
rage,'  say  to  the  Procurator,  '  The  nation  of  the 
Jews  has  been  mined  by  this  woman ;  chase  her 
from  Bethlehem  and  the  province  of  Jerusalem.' 
The  Procurator  refuses,  but  yields  to  importunity 
and  'sends  a  tribune  of  soldiers  against  the 
Apostles  to  Bethlehem.'  The  Apostles  leave  the 
house  '  carrying  the  bed  of  the  Lady,  the  mother 
of  God';  they  are  'lifted  up  by  a  cloud'  and 
transported  to  '  the  house  of  the  Lady '  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  priests  and  the  people  'being  the 
more  moved  with  hatred '  take  the  wood  and  fire, 
'  wishing  to  bum  the  house  where  the  Lord's 
mother  was  living  with  the  Apostles ' ;  but  many 
Jews  are  burnt  up  by  '  a  power  of  lire  suddenly 
coming  forth  from  within  by  means  of  an  angel.' 

The  Holy  Spirit  reminds  the  Apostles  that  'on 
the  Lord's  day '  Gabriel  made  the  Annunciation  to 
the  Virgin  ;  '  on  the  Lord's  day '  the  Saviour  was 
bom ;  '  on  the  Lord's  day '  the  children  of  Jera- 
salem  welcomed  Him  with  palm  ■  branches  and 
Hosannas ;  '  on  the  Ix>rd's  day '  He  rose  from  the 
dead ;  and  '  on  the  Lord's  day '  He  will  come  to 
judgment.  '  On  the  Lord's  day '  Christ  comes  with 
a  host  of  angels  and  says  to  His  mother,  'Thy 
precious  body  will  be  transferred  to  Paradise.' 
Mary  kisses  and  adores  the  right  hand  of  th« 
Lonf ;  she  beseeches  Him  as  '  God,  the  King  of  th« 
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A^es,  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,'  to  bestow 
His  aid  '  upon  every  man  calling  upon,  or  praying 
to,  or  naming  the  name  of,  thine  handmaid.'  The 
Lord  replies,  'Every  soul  that  calls  upon  thy 
name  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  shall  find  mercy, 
and  comfort,  and  support,  and  confidence,  both 
in  the  world  that  now  is,  and  in  that  which  is 
to  come,  in  the  presence  of  my  Father  in  the 
heavens. 

Whilst  the  Apostles  sing  a  hymn,  and  the  powers 
of  the  heavens  respond  with  Alleluia,  the  olame- 
less  aonl  of  Maiy  departs.  When  Jephonias  pats 
his  hands  upon  the  couch  on  which  her  holy  body 
lies,  '  an  angel  of  the  Lord  hj  invisible  power, 
with  a  swora  of  fire,  cut  off  his  two  hands  from 
his  shoulders,  and  made  them  hang  about  the 
couch,  lifted  up  in  the  air.'  At  the  word  of  Peter 
the  hands  are  '  fixed  on  a^^un.' 

Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  transference 
of  Mary's  'spotless  and  precious  body'  to  Para- 
dise. One  describes  the  translation  as  taking 
place  after  the  body  bad  lain  for  three  days  in 
Gethsemane  in  a  new  tomb;  another  represents 
'twelve  clouds  of  light'  as  snatching  up  the 
Apostles  with  the  couch  and  'the  body  of  our 
Lady'  into  Paradise;  and  another  narrates  the 
miraculous  resuscitation  of  the  Virgin's  body. 
'  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Ladv,'  is  one  of  the 
heavenly  choir  that  sing  the  Alleluia  and  adore 
'  the  holy  relics  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord.' 

iii.  Characteristics  and  datk.— Although, 
as  Lipsius  points  out  {Diet.  Christ.  Biog.  ii.  707), 
'  a  comparison  of  the  various  texts  proves  that  the 
original  narrative  was  now  abbreviated  and  now 
enlarged  in  manifold  ways  with  all  manner  of 
foreign  additions  and  strange  ornaments,'  yet,  in 
all  the  various  forms  in  which  this  work  is  ex- 
tant, the  Departure  of  Mary  {ic»lfai<ru  rijt  KapUu, 
Transitut  Maria)  contains  many  evidences  of  a 
desire  to  furnish  Apostolic  sanction  for  Mary- 
worship  of  an  advanced  type.  Traces  of  the  Prot- 
evangelium  Jacobi  and  of  Gnostic  apocryphal 
writings  are  found  in  some  texts,  bat  the  narra- 
tive common  to  all  versions  is  ondonbtedly  'a 
Catholicizing  recast  of  an  heretical  work.'  Such 
phrases  as  'the  holy  altar,'  'the  canon  of  the 
third  day,'  i.e.  a  part  of  the  Church  service  con- 
sisting of  nine  odes,  'cast  incense  and  pray,'  are 
internal  evidence  ol  a  Catholic  development  of 
ecclesiastical  ritual.  Lipsius  says :  *  The  Catholic 
recast  plainly  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  wordiip 
of  the  Virgin  is  already  flourishing,  i.t,  at  the 
earliest,  the  close  of  the  4th,  and  most  probably 
the  bepnning  of  the  6th  century.'  Proof  of  the 
wide  circulation  of  this  work  is  afforded  by  the 
number  of  extant  versions  of  it ;  in  Catholic  circles 
it  has  had  great  influence.  Orr  and  Wright  quote 
with  well  -  merited  approval  the  judgment  of 
Ewald:  'This  book  has  become  from  the  first 
the  firm  foondation  for  all  the  unhappy  adoration 
of  Mary,  and  for  a  hundred  superstitious  things, 
which  have  intruded  with  less  and  less  resistance 
into  the  Churches,  and  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  degeneration  and  to  the  crippling  of  all 
better  Chnstianity.' 

LrrBRATURS.— Cureton'i  A%ci0M  Syriae  DoeumenU,  p.  110 ; 
Enger  publiahed  the  Anbic  text  la  18M  (Joannis  apottoli  de 
Trantitu,  Bratae  Maria  Virginit  libtr):  Zoega  gives  aome  par- 
ticaUn  of  the  Sahldic  venton  in  the  Catal.  Ciidd.  Copt  Borji. 
unontm.  See  Titcheiidort,  Vtight,  In  opp.  eitt. ;  ilao  Orr*! 
Intndoction  and  Notei  (XT  Apoor.  Wraingt). 

C.  1.  Twelve  Apostles,  Gospel  op  the.— 

L  Eridenoe  of  existence  :— 

1.  Not  idenUcel  with  the  Ooepel  •ccoiding  to  the 
Helnewe. 

Z.  Identicel  with  the  heretioal  Oonei  of  the  EUonitea. 
B.  Gontenta  o(  tragmente  preeerred  by  Epiplumiiu. 
HI.  Oiwraoter  and  tendendee.  Datu 
Litetatiire. 


L  Evidence  of  existence.— 1.  A  Gospel  en 

titled  t6  trtytypafi/iiror  rwr  SiiSexa  e6ayyi\tor 
(Jerome:  ' juxta  XII  apostolos'  and'Evang.  XII 
apoetolorum ')  is  placed  by  Origen  (c.  230)  amongst 
the  heretical  Gospels  {aom.  1  in  Lucai,\).  But 
Origen  esteemed  highly  '  the  Gospel  accerding  to 
the  Hebrews,'  which  Jerome  (417)  confuiies  with 
'the  Gospel  according  to  the  Apostles'  (ad.>.  Pelag. 
iii.  2).  Of  modern  scholars  who  accept  Jerome^s 
identification  of  the  two  Gospels,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished are  Resch  {Agrapha,  p.  and 
Lipsius  {Diet.  Christ.  Biog.  ii.  710  f.).  Zahn 
{Getchichte  des  NT  Kanont,  ii.  662,  724)  aiul  Har- 
nack  {Chronologie,  L  629)  discuss  the  quetition  in 
detaU,  and  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  Jerome 
misunderstood  Origen,  from  whom  aU  hiii  infor- 
mation about  this  Gospel  was  derived  (mv)  art. 
Hebrews  [Gospel  according  to  the]  aU  ve,  p. 
338  ff.).  Lipsius  considerably  modifies  his  accept- 
ance of  Jerome's  statement  by  his  conf  Siision  : 
'  One  thing  is  certain,  that  at  various  times  bud  in 
different  circles  it  took  very  different  ^apes ' ;  he 
frankly  recognizes  the  existence  of  '  contradictory 
phenomena,'  and  suggests  that  the  Gospel  known 
to  these  Fathers  was  '  a  recast  of  an  older  original ' 
(op.  cit.  iL  711). 

2.  By  those  who  regard  this  Gospel  as  an  inde- 
pendent work  it  is  often  called  '  The  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites.'  In  their  view  the  Ebionites  who  com- 
posed and  used  it  were  not  Jewish  Christians  who 
observed  the  Mosaic  law,  though  to  them  the  name 
was  first  given  (Orig.  adv.  Cm.  ii  1) ;  they  were 
the  heretical  sect  of  Ebionites,  more  correctly 
described  as  Elkesaites,  and  characterized  by  '  an 
abhorrence  of  sacrifice  and  by  an  objection  to  the 
use  of  flesh  meat'  (of.  Salmon,  ItUrod.  to  NT,  p. 
159  f.).  Owing  to  the  ambiguity  in  the  meaning 
of  '  Ebionites,'  conflicting  interpretations  are  given 
to  the  statement  of  Jerome  (398)  that  the  Gospel, 
of  which  he  speaks  indifferently  as  '  according  to 
the  Hebrews'  or  'according  to  the  Apos>tles,'  was 
used  '  by  the  Nazarenes  and  by  the  Ebionites ' 
{Comm.  in  Matt.  12").  If  he  means  orthodox 
Jewish  Christians,  he  is  '  guilty  of  a  confusion, 
and  adds  the  Ebionites  to  the  Nazarenes,  though 
the  two  were  identical '  (Menzies,  above,  p.  339'') ; 
if,  however,  he  means  Elkesaites,  his  original  mis- 
take in  identifyin<;  two  different  Gospels  may 
account  for  his  mentioning'  together  the  two 
parties  by  whom  the  two  Gospels  were  respec- 
tively used. 

Epiphanius  (377)  was  acquainted  with  a  Gospel 
which  the  Ebionites  called  '  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew,  not  entire  and  perfectly  complete, 
but  falsified  and  mutilated  {o6x  rXniptoTdTif, 
dAXA  wtwoBtuiUfif  KoX  i/Kaionipuur/Urif),  which  they 
call  the  Hebrew  Gospel'  {Har.  xxx.  13).  The  last 
sentence  has  no  weight,  for  Epiphanius  also  says 
that  Tatian's  Diaietsaron  was  called  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  (op.  dt.  xlvi.  2) ;  the  value  of  his  statement 
consists  in  its  correct  description  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Twelve  Apoetles,  of  which  he  alone  has  pre- 
served fragments,  neither  lengthy  nor  numerous, 
but  Bufiiciently  extensive  to  prove  that  the  authoi 
of  this  Gospel  used  Matthew's  narratives  or  his 
source,  mutilating  it,  and  falsifying  it  by  additi»ns 
which  have  an  Elkesaite  tinge. 

ii.  Contents. — The  extant  fragments  of  this 
Gospel  are  found  in  one  of  the  writings  of  Epi- 
phanius {Hoer.  xxx.  13-16,  22).  Zalin  gives  the 
Greek  text  {Getchichte  des  NT  Kanont,  ii.  7*26)  of 
all  the  passages  that  in  his  judgment  are  quota- 
tions. (Cf.  Preuschen,  AntUegoinena,  9ff. ;  also 
Westcott,  Introd.  to  Study  of  Gospels,  465  ff.).— 

1.  '  The  lietnniiing  of  their  Oospel  ia  thia :  It  oame  to  paaa  in 
the  da.\-B  ot  Herod,  king  of  Judaea  (in  the  tiigh  priesthood  of 
Caiaphas),  that  a  man  called  John  came  l>apUslng  vith  o 
haptiam  ol  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan,  who  was  said  to  Im 
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ol  tbe  race  of  Aanm  the  priest,  a  >on  of  Zacbartaa  and  Eliaabeth : 
aod  all  went  out  to  him '  (ct.  Mt  3>,  Lk  lU), 

2.  '  There  anee  a  man  called  Jenia,  and  he  was  about  thirty 
year*  old,  who  cboae  u*.  And  when  he  came  to  Capernaum  be 
entered  the  houae  of  Shuon  wlio  waa  aumamed  Peter,  and 
opened  hia  mouth  and  (aid :  Ai  I  paaaed  along  the  Lake  of 
Tiberiaa  I  chose  John  and  James,  ions  of  Zebeifee,  and  Simon 
and  Andrew  and  Thadilaus  and  Simon  Zelotes  and  Judas 
Iscariot ;  and  thee  Matthew  I  called  as  thou  wast  sittinK  at  the 
receipt  of  custom,  and  thou  foliowedsi  me.  Therefore,  I  ui-h 
you  to  be  twelve  Apostles,  tor  a  testimony  unto  Israel '  (of-  Mt 
4i»f.i«j.  9»f.  Lkjas). 

8.  '  And  John  arose  baptizing ;  and  Pharisees  went  out  to  him 
and  were  baptized,  and  all  Jerusalem.  And  John  had  raiment  of 
rameis'  hair,  and  a  p'rdle  of  skin  about  hia  loins ;  and  his  tooci 
(Che  Oospel  says)  was  wild  honey,  the  taste  of  which  was  the 
taste  of  manna,  like  a  houey  cake  steeped  in  oil '  (ct.  Mt  !<">'). 

4.  '  When  the  people  were  baptized,  Jesus  also  came  and  was 
baptized  by  John.  And  as  he  came  up  from  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  which  came  down  and  came  upon  him.  And  a  voice 
came  ttom  heaven,  saying :  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee  I 
am  well  pleased.  And  airain :  To-day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
And  immediately  a  great  light  shone  round  about  the  place ; 
and  John,  when  he  saw  it  (the  Uospel  narrates),  says  to  him  : 
Who  art  thou,  Lordf  And  again  a  voice  came  from  heaven  to 
him  [John] :  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 
And  then  (the  Gospel  says)  John  fell  down  before  hini  and 
said :  I  beseech  thee.  Lord,  do  thou  baptize  me.  But  he 
forbade  him,  ea>-ing,  SuRer  it,  for  thus  it  is  becoming  that  all 
be  fulfilled  •  (ef.  Mt  SU'). 

G.  '  I  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices,  and  unless  ye  cease 
from  sacriflrin^,  [God's]  anger  will  not  cease  from  you.* 

«.  =  Mt  1-2^7 ~u  ;  the  last  verse  reads  :  '  They  who  do  the  will  of 
my  Father  are  ray  brethren  and  mother  and  sisters.' 

7.  '  Have  I  earnestly  desired  to  eat  this  flesh,  tbe  Paoover, 
with  youf(cf.  Lkei>'). 

Westcott  adds— 

8.  'They  say,  according  to  their  absurd  argument:  It  is 
■uHlcient  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  Master '  (ct.  Mt  Vl*>). 

iii.  Character  and  tendencies.— The  fore- 
going extracts  famish  the  material  upon  whicli 
any  judgment  as  to  the  characteristics  of  this 
Gospel  must  be  based.  Its  verbal  agreements  with 
the  canonical  Gospels  are  evident ;  references  to 
parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptics  might  have  been 
umltiplied.  Zahn  inclines  to  the  view  that  its 
author  made  nse  of  all  four  Gospels  (Gttchichte 
lies  NT  Kanons,  iL  732  f.),  though  he  grants  that 
dependence  on  the  Fourth  is  doubtful.  The  nse  of 
the  Johannine  designation  'Lake  of  Tiberias'  is 
noted,  and  the  nniqne  position  of  John  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  the  Apostles.  The  most  strik- 
ing parallels  with  Luke  occur  in  extracts  I  and  7. 
It  is  certain  that  the  writer  had  access  either  to 
tlie  Synoptic  Gospels  or  to  their  sources ;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  he  has  altered  the  meaningof 
some  passages  and  made  additions  to  others.  His 
heretical  tendencies  appear  in  6,  which  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  Elkesaite  abhorrence  of  sacrifices ; 
in  7,  which  disparages  the  Passover  by  adding  the 
word  '  flesh '  and  by  turning  our  Lord's  statement 
into  a  question  to  which  a  negative  answer  is  im- 
plied. The  vegetarian  practices  of  the  sect  account 
for  tbe  omission  in  3  of*  locusts'  from  the  Baptist's 
food  ;  the  comment  of  Epiphanius  on  this  passage 
is  instructive,  and  his  play  on  words  shows  that 
he  was  using  a  Greek  ancf  not  a  Hebrew  text  of 
Matthew :  '  that  they  may  convert  the  word  of 
truth  into  a  lie,  and  put  honty-cdke*  {iyKolSat)  for 
locusts'  (dcptSat).  It  is  plain  from  1  that  this 
Gospel  had  no  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  and 
no  genealogy ;  but  these  omissions  may  not  have 
liny  significance,  for  the  story  of  the  virgin-birth 
was  accepted  by  some  Gnostic  Ebionites,  and  the 
resemblance  to  Mk  1'  is  obvious.  The  account 
of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  should  be  compared  with 
the  corresponding  narrative  in  the  Gospol  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  (Nos.  3  and  4.  See  Heurews 
[Gospel  according  to],  above,  p.  341'') ;  the  dif- 
ferent traditions  embodied  in  the  two  GosjieU 
sti[)ply  a  strong  argument  for  their  distinctness. 
This  section  also  shows  that  the  author  did  not 
always  make  skilful  use  of  his  souicus  ;  the  state- 
iiiont  tliat  Jesus  forbade  John  is  irrelevant,  and 
iiiconsisleiit  with  the  context.  Only  eight  Apost  les 


are  mentioned  in  2,  but  the  enipliatic  reference  to 
'the  Twelve'  in  the  immediate  context  imparts 
probability  to  the  auj,'<;estion  that  the  omission  of 
four  names  is  due  rather  to  a  scribe's  error  than  to 
the  author's  carelessness. 

The  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  extant 
fragments  of  this  Gospel  yields  slight  evidt  nee  for 
its  dependence  upon  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  brings  to  light  difl'erences  in  the 
parallel  narratives  which  pomt  to  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent sources.  The  facts  have  a  latisfaclory  ex- 
planation, if  the  Gospel  is  a  distinct  work  compiled 
to  some  extent  from  good  material  by  an  author 
who  did  not  scruple  to  modify  the  Evangelic  tradi- 
tion, and  to  introduce  spurious  details  in  order  to 
atlapt  his  work  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  a 
heretical  Ebionite  sect.  The  inconsistencies  pre- 
sented by  the  extant  rassages  of  this  Gospel  are 
so  marked  as  to  lead  Westcott  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  that  tbe  information  of  Epiphanius 
may  have  been  'derived  from  different  sources'; 
but  lie  does  not  exclude  the  alternative  and,  on 
the  whole,  more  probable  view  that  the  incon- 
<,'ruous  elements  ' liad  been  incorporated  in  the 
(iosjjel  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius'  (Introd.  to 
St  lulu  of  Gospels,  p.  466).* 

Zalin  assigns  an  early  dcUe  to  this  Gospel  (170), 
but  his  argument  is  not  convincing.  He  supposes 
Clement  ot  Alexandria  (c.  190)  to  refer  to  it  when 
he  says  that '  the  Lord  announced  in  some  Gospel 
or  other :  Jly  mystery  is  for  me  and  for  the  sons 
of  my  bouse '  (Strom,  v.  10,  64).  The  ultimate 
source  of  this  saying  is  the  T^XX  rendering  of  Is 
24";  but  in  what  apocryphal  Gospel  Clement 
found  his  version  of  the  passage  it  is  hazardous  to 
attirm.  This  Gospel  was  known  to  Origen,  and  it 
reflects  a  Gnostic  form  of  Ebionite  teaching;  the 
latter  part  of  the  2nd  or  the  early  part  of  tne  3rd 
cent,  is  the  probable  date  of  its  composition. 

LiTKRATURE.— A.  Mcver  in  Dit  Apohryphen  dt$  HT,  p,  M, 
See  Hilgenfeld,  Haruack,  Zahn,  Westcott,  In  OiRp.  otU. 

C.  2.  Philip,  Gospel  accordiso  to.— 

L  Evidence  of  existence. 

ii.  Contents  of  extant  Fragment. 

iii.  Characteristics.  Date. 

L  Evidence  of  existence.— The  Coptic-Gnos- 
tic work  known  as  Pistis  Sophia  testihes  to  the 
existence,  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  cent.,  of 
a  Gospel  ascribed  to  Philip.  This  Apostle  ia 
represented  as  having  written  in  a  lxx>k  the 
mysteries  which  the  risen  Lord  revealed  to  His 
disciples:  '  Et  guum  Jesus  jfinisut  dkere  hcee 
verba,  exsUiens  Fhilippus  stetit,^  deposuit  librum, 
qui  in  sua  manu,  iste  yip  est,  qui  scribit  res  omnes, 
quas  Jesus  dixit  et  quas  fecit  omfl«»'  (see  Hamack, 
Christliche  (Jrlitteratur,  i.  14,  where  the  whole 
passage  is  quoted).  Epiphanius  (377)  knew  that 
the  Gnostic  Heretics,  against  whom  he  wrote,  used 
a  Gospel  which  bore  Philip's  name  (tit  drofia  tiMrrou 
ToO  iylov  naSriTov  ciayyiXion  reir\aan4yt>r).  He  quotes 
from  it  the  passage  given  below.  Leonttus  of 
Byzantium  (a.  643)  states  that  the  Manichteans 
had  composed  a  Gospel  of  Philip ;  but  that  he  is 
referring  to  the  work  known  to  Epiphanius  cannot 
be  affirmed  (de  Sectis,  iii.  1). 

ii.  Contents  of  extant  Fragment. —The 
passage  quoted  by  Epiphanius  [Hoer.  xxvi.  13 
flora  this  Gospel  is  thus  translated  by  Lipsius 
{Diet.  Christ,  liiog.  ii.  716):  'The  Lord  revealed 
to  me  what  the  soul  ou^'ht  to  say  when  she  mounts 
to  heaven,  and  what  answer  she  should  give  to 

•  The  quotations  given  by  Epiphanius  from  this  Gospel  har* 
Ijeen  connwred  by  J.  Renilel  Harris  with  the  contents  of  a 
Syriac  .MS  e<iiLe<i  by  liiui.  In  his  judgment  the  Syrioc  work  is 
on  extract  (rem  an  iiupration  ot  an  earlier  lost  Gospel,  and  not 
a  vortion  ot  the  Gmwiio  (Sospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (7'*« 
limiH'l  of  thf  Twelrc  ApDStUt,  etc.,  edited  from  the  Syrian 
MS,  Camb.  1900X 
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the  higher  powers:  "I  have  known  myself  and 
gathered  myself  together,  and  begotten  no  cliildien 
for  the  Arcnon  of  this  world,  but  have  torn  up  his 
roots,  and  gathered  the  scattered  members;  and 
I  know  thee  and  who  thou  artl  for  I  also  am 
descended  from  the  upper  world."' 

iii.  Characteristics.  —The  Fragment  has  a  few 
points  of  contact  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  the 
resemblances  are  too  slight  to  prove  dependence 
(of.  Jn  11"  8").  The  ascetic  and  Gnostic  tenden- 
cies of  the  work  are  both  manifested  in  the  single 
sentence,  '  I  have  begotten  no  children  for  the 
Archon  of  this  world.'  Lipsius  notes  that  this 
brief  extract  also  dwells  on  a  favourite  theme  of 
Gnostic  writings,  viz.  '  The  prayers  of  the  depart- 
ing soul  as  she  passes  through  the  various  heavens ' 
(op.  cit.  716). 

Zahn  (Geachiehte  det  NT  Kanon»,  ii.  767)  thinks 
it  probablQ  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  190) 
liaa  the  authority  of  this  Gospel  for  his  assertion 
that  it  was  Philip  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  '  Leave 
the  dead  to  bury  their  own  dead,'  etc.  (Lk  9*"). 
Whence  Clement  derived  this  tradition  cannot 
now  be  determined,  but  the  conjecture  cannot  be 
accepted  as  evidence  for  an  early  date.  Harnack 
decides  for  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  the  first  half 
of  the  8rd  cent.,  and  bases  his  argument  on  the 
nature  of  the  Gnosticism  which  the  extant  Frag- 
ments of  this  Gospel  reflects 

C.  8.  MATTBIAS,  GOSPBIi  ACCORDINO  TO.— 

1.  Evldenoe  ot  exlatenoe. 
li.  Conjectural  i'lcntilloatlaiia 
lU.  Supposed  content*. 
It.  Ongin  and  data. 

L  Etidekcb  or  kxistence.  —  OH^en  (e.  246) 
mentions  a  Giospel  icard  Mardiw  (Horn,  1  in  Lue.), 
and  Etebiut  (c.  324)  places  it,  together  with  the 
Gospels  according  to  Peter  and  to  Thomas,  in  his 
list  of  '  heretical '^writings  {SE  iii.  25).  The  name 
of  this  Gospel  is  also  found  in  later  lists  of  apoc- 
ryphal works,  but  no  writer  who  uses  this  title 
gives  any  quotation  from  Uie  GospeL 

iL  Conjectural  tdektifications.— 5»ppo/y- 
tus  (155-235)  states  that  the  Basilidians  appealed 
to  'secret  discourses'  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  by  Matthias,  who  had  been 
privileged  to  receive  private  instmctions  from 
our  Lord :  '  tparlr  tlfttiKiwiu  "HlaTBUv  airott  X^YOVt 
awoKpitpovt,  ofi>  ^/cotvt  Tttpd  rod  varfjpot  icar'  ISlar 
8iiax0e<t'  {Philos.  vii.  20).  If  from  other  sources 
the  contents  of  this  Gospel  were  known,  it  might 
be  possible  to  identify  it  with  these  irbKpvipot 
\6rfoi,  but  the  reference  is  not  of  necessity  to  a 
'  writing' (Lipsius,  X>tc<.  Christ.  Bioa.  ii.  716);  and 
it  would  be  satisfactorily  explained  if  the  Glospel 
of  Basilides,  mentioned  by  Origen  (trttct.  26  in 
Matt.  33, 34),  claimed  for  the  teaching  of  hla  school 
the  authority  of  Matthias.  The  name  of  one  who 
was  not  chosen  to  be  an  Apostle  during  the  life  of 
Jesus  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  Gnostic 
writer  who  knew  that  the  only  way  to  trace  his 
doctrine  to  our  Lord  was  to  invent  the  fiction  of 
secret  teaching  given  to  an  Apostle  in  the  interval 
between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (175-200)  quotes  three 
passages  from  the  '  Traditions  of  Mattnias '  (Ilapa- 
oiatu  yiardlov).  The  three  quotations  given  be- 
low are  respectively  introduced  by  the  following 
formnlsB :  '  Matthias  exhorting  m  the  "  Tradi- 
tions "  says ' ; '  They  say  that  Matthias  also  taught 
thus';  'They  say  in  the  "Traditions"  that 
Matthias,  the  Apostle,  constantly  said.'  Clement 
refers  to  the  work  known  as  the  'Traditions  of 
Matthias'  with  respect.  In  the  first  passage  he 
mentions  it  between  Plato's  Theateiut  and  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews;  in  the  seoond  passage 
he  quotrs  its  teaching  immediately  after  a  refer- 


ence to  our  Lord's  saying  about  the  impossibility 
of  serving  '  two  masters,  these  being,  in  his  view, 
'pleasure  and  God.'  Lipsius  and  Zahn  identify 
this  work  with  the  Gospel  according  to  Mattliiiia 
mentioned  by  Origen.  Lipsius  allows  that  the 
identification  is  a  conjecture ;  Zahn  enters  into  a 
detailed  argument  in  support  of  the  biigg&stion 
(Geschichte  des  NT  Kanvns,  ii.  751 11".).  But  Har- 
nack's  refutation  of  this  theory  is  poiverful  and 
convincing.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  woi  k 
(ChristlicM  Urlilteratur,  i.  18)  he  speaks  with 
qualified  approval  of  Zahn's  arguments  in  favour 
of  identification,  and  assigns  to  them  a  measure 
of  probability  ;  but  his  more  mature  judgment  is 
that  they  are  inconclusive  (Chron.  ii.  697).  In  the 
work  known  to  Clement  the  speaker  is  not  our 
Lord,  but  Matthias.  Neither  this  fact  nor  the 
title  '  Traditions '  is  favourable  to  the  hypothesis 
that  it  was  in  reality  a  Gospel.  Some  of  Zahn's 
reasoning  is  based  upon  conjectural  emendations 
of  the  text ;  but,  unless  these  subjective  altera- 
tions are  accepted,  the  authorities  he  quotes  refer 
not  to  Matthias  but  to  Matthew. 

iii.  Supposed  contemts.— The  passages  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  from  the  '  Traditions  of 
Matthias'  are  given  here  because  they  have  an 
interest  of  their  own  apart  from  their  relation 
to  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthias,  of  which 
it  is  probable  that  we  know  nothing  bat  the 
name. 

'Wonder  at  the  thing*  prvaent,  (or  that  is  the  firat  itap  to- 
ward* a  knowledge  of  the  things  beyond'  {Strom.  iL  9). 

'The  flesh  must  be  foufcht  and  eril  antreated,  and  Its  un- 
bridled lust  must  in  no  vSae  be  yielded  to ;  but  the  soul  must 
grow  through  faith  and  knowledge'  (^rom.  UL  4). 

'  It  the  neighlwar  of  an  elect  person  sin,  the  elect  one  sinned. 
For  if  he  had  conducted  himself  as  the  word  enjoins,  his 
neighbour  would  have  so  reverenced  his  manner  ol  ufe  as  not 
todn'(Stn»».viLlS). 

iv.  Origin  and  date. — In  accordance  with  the 
views  already  expressed,  nothing  can  be  said  of 
the  '  Gospel  according  to  Matthias,'  except  that  it 
was  known  to  Origen  in  the  early  part  of  the 
3rd  century.  The  'Traditions  of  Matthias'  was 
quoted  with  respect  by  a  Christian  Father  towards 
tne  close  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  highly  esteemed  by  Gnostics  on  account  of 
its  ascetic  teaching,  though  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments there  is  nothing  extravagant.  Harnack 
finds  in  the  phrase  'as  the  wora  enjoins'  (i&>  i 
Xi^of  irwayoptiei)  the  Stamp  of  Greek  philosophy ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

C.  4.  Basilides,  Gospel  according  to.— 


L  Evidence  of  existence. 
U.  Character  and  contents. 


DatSb 


L  Evidence  of  existence.— Crimen  (c.  246)  is 
the  oldest  and  probably  the  sole  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Basilides  (c.  133),  the  founder  of 
a  Gnostic  school  in  Egypt,  '  had  even  the  audacity 
(friX^ijire)  to  write  a  Gospel  icot4  BofftXiJijr '  {^om. 
in  Luc.  1).  Later  writers  who  express  a  similar 
judgment,  but  can  scarcely  be  quoted  as  independ- 
ent witnesses,  are  Ambrose  (Exp.  in  Luc.  1)  and 
Jerome,  who  includes  a  'Gospel  of  Basilides'  in 
his  list  of  Apocryphal  Gospels  (Praf.  in  Matt.). 

ii  Character  and  contents.— More  is  known 
of  Basilides'  Exegetica,  a  commentary  on  '  the 
Gospel,'  than  of  the  Gospel  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written.  Agrippa  Castor,  to  whom  Eusebius 
(HE  iv.  7)  refers  as  a  '  most  renowned  writer,'  who 
'exposed  the  error'  of  Basilides,  says  that  he 
'  wrote  twenty-four  books  upon  the  Gospel '  (ds  ri 
eiayy{\ioy  /3i^XIa).  A  more  specific  title  (  EfiryirriitA 
«ii  ri  ei5o77Ato»')  is  given  to  this  work  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (175-200),  who  quotes  from  the 
twenty-third  book  (Strom,  iv.  12)  a  passage  which 
treats  of  the  relation  of  sin  to  sufiering  and 
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martyrdom.  Ldpsios  thinks  that  Basilides  is 
endeavouring  to  oaae  his  Gnostic  teaching  on  an 
exposition  ot  Lk  21'"- ;  bnt  Zahn  suggests  Jn  9'"*, 
to  which  the  resembliuices  are  closer  {Geschic/Ue 
'le-1  NT  Knnons,  i.  767;  cf.  McUiQ'ert,  Eutebitu,  p. 
170,  n. 

Another  fragment  from  '  the  thirteenth  book  of 
the  treatiHcs  {tractatmim)  of  Bauilides '  is  preserved 
in  the  Acta  disputationii  Archelaiet  Manetis,  c  65 
(see  Galland,  BM.  Pair.  iiL  608).  This  parage 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  (Lk  16).  Zahn  traces  to  the  Exegetica 
the  Basilidian  teacliing  abont  marriage  in  Clement 
[Strum,  iii.  1),  where  the  reference  is  clearly  to 
Mt  19"-".  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
'Treatises'  and  'Expositions'  of  Basilides  are 
different  titles  for  the  same  work.  In  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  canonical  Gospels  upon  which 
the  Exegetica  were  based  nothing  can  be  positively 
asserted;  but  it  is  known  that  the  schools  of 
Valentinus  and  Basilides  used  the  Gospels  on 
which  the  extracts  from  this  work  are  based. 
The  Exegetica  almost  certainly  includes  John  as 
well  as  Luke,  probablv  Matthew  also. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  '  the  Gospel '  to  the 
Exegetica  different  opinions  are  held.  McGiffert 
(op.  dt.)  suggests  that  '  Origen  mistook  the  Exe- 
getica for  a  Gospel ' ;  but  it  is  necessary  neither  to 
ascribe  this  confusion  to  him,  nor  to  suppose  that 
he  inferred  the  existence  of  an  apocrypnal  Gospel 
from  the  variations  from  the  text  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  in  the  passages  upon  which  he  comments. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  followers  of  Basilides 
made  use  of  the  '  Traditions  of  Matthias '  (Hippol. 
PhUot.  tIL  20),  and  that  he  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived instruction  from  '  Glaucios,  the  interpreter 
of  Peter.*  Herein  may  be  found  the  explanation 
of  his  departures  from  the  Evangelic  tradition. 
There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the 
hypothesis,  which  seems  best  to  account  for  all  the 
facts,  that  in  the  interests  of  Gnostic  doctrine 
Basilides  wrote  a  Gospel  and  afterwards  a  com- 
mentary on  it.  His  Gospel  may  be  described, 
with  iaim,  as  'a  kind  of  Harmony';  but  the 
sources  from  wliich  his  narrative  was  derived 
appear  to  have  been  used  with  considerable  free- 
dom. 

The  dcUe  of  this  Gospel  and  of  the  Exegetica  is 
probably  130-140,  the  period  when  Basilides  ap- 
peared as  the  founder  of  a  sect. 

D.  Of  the  following  Apocryphal  (rospela  little 
in  known  but  their  name.  Use  has  been  made  of 
Hofmaan's  list,  derived  from  Fabricina  (in  PRE*  L 
661)— 

1.  ANDREW,  Gospel  O^.  — Possibly  identical 
with  the  Gnostic  'Acts  of  Andrew'  (repioSoi 
'AfSpiov)-  Augustine  refers  to  apocryphal  writings 
of  Andrew  (c.  Adversar.  Leg.  et  Prophet.  20).  See 
Lipsins,  Die  apoler.  Apostelgesehichte,  L  543  f. 

2.  Apbllbs,  GOSPSL  0^.  — Probably  a  muti- 
lated version  of  a  canonical  Gospel  by  a  disciple  of 
Marcion.  According  to  Epiphanius  [Hcer.  xliv.  2) 
this  work  is  the  source  of  the  familiar  unwritten 
saying  of  our  Lord:  'Become  approved  money- 
cliaiigers '  {ylnaSt  tiKiftM  TpoxeHVoi) ;  see  AOKAPHA, 
above,  p.  349'*.  Cf.  Hamack,  De  Apellis  gno.ii 
monarchia,  1874,  p.  75. 

3.  BARyABAS,  OOSPBL  Of.— Mentioned  in  the 
Gelosian  Decree,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its 
contents  unless  fragments  of  it  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Mohammedan  Gospel  of  Barnabas. 
See  White's  Bctmpton  Lecture*,  1784,  and  Axon's 
article  in  Journal  of  Tkeol.  StwUei,  April  1902,  p. 
441. 


i.  Bartholomew,  Gospbl  of. — Mentioned  in 
the  Gelasian  Decree,  and  by  Jerome  (Prof,  m 
Matt.),  in  surroundings  which  suggest  that  it  wm 
a  Gnostic  work.  I'here  is  no  sufficient  reason  foi 
identifying  this  Gospel  with  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,  which  Biurtholomew  ife  said 
to  have  taken  to  India  (Eusebins,  HE  v.  10). 

8.  Cerintbits,  Gospbl  of.  —  Mentioned  bjr 
Epiphanius  {Hcer.  li.  7).  Hofmann  thinks  that 
this  work  was  a  mutilated  version  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,  similar  to  that  which  the 
Carpocratians  used. 

6.  EVE,  Gospbl  Of.— Mentioned  by  Epiphanius 
as  in  use  among  the  Borborites,  an  Ophite  sect  of 
Gnostics  (H(er.  xxvi.  2  it).  Harnack  is  doubtful 
if  it  can  properly  be  called  a  Gospel.  Lipsius  de- 
scribes it  as  a  *  Gnostic  doctrinal  treatise,  though 
presented,  it  may  be,  in  an  historical  form '  (Diet. 
Christ.  Biog.  ii.  717).  Preuschen  prints  the  ex- 
tracts quoted  by  Epiphanius  as  a  fragment  of  an 
Ophite  Gospel  (Antilegomena,  p.  80).  Jesus  is 
represented  as  saying  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  'I 
am  thou,  and  thou  art  I,  and  wherever  thou  art 
there  am  I,  and  in  all  things  I  am  sown.  And 
from  whencesoever  thou  gatherest  me,  in  gathering 
me  thou  gatherest  thyseU'  (cf.  Ropes,  Die  UprOche 
Jetu,  p.  56). 

7.  Judas  Iscariot,  Gospbl  op. — According 
to  the  testimony  of  Irenjeus  (adv.  Hcer.  i.  31), 
Epiphanius  (Hair,  xxxviii.  1),  and  Theodoret 
(llceret.  Fah.  i.  13),  this  work  was  in  use  among 
the  Cainites,  a  Gnostic  sect.  Lipsius  says  that 
it  represents  Judas's  Ijetrayal  as  'a  meritorious 
action,  and  the  traitor  himself  as  the  perfect 
Gnostic  who  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Demi- 
urge by  bringing  about  the  crucilixion  of  our  Lord.' 

8.  TUADDJEUS,  Gospel  of. — Mentioned  in  some 
MSS  of  the  Gelasian  Decree,  but  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  of  its  contents.  The  name  of  the 
author  may  be  intended  for  the  Apostle,  or  for 
one  of  the  Seventy  wlio,  according  to  tradition, 
was  sent  to  king  Abgar  (see  art.  Thasdaus  in  vol. 
iv.  p.  741  f.). 

9.  Valestisus,  Gospel  op.  —  Mentioned  by 
Tertiillian  (de  Prtescript.  Ilwrct.  c.  49),  and  usually 
identilied  with  the  'Gospel  of  Truth'  (Evangelium 
Veritatis)  on  the  authority  of  Irenrous  (adv.  Ever. 
iii.  11),  who  says  (1)  that  the  'Gospel  of  Truth' 
was  used  by  the  Valentinians,  and  (2)  that  it  de- 
parted entirely  from  the  canonical  Gospels.  Zahn 
holds  that  the  two  Gospels  were  probably  separate 
works  (Geschichte  dei  hT  Kanons,  i.  748). 

J.  G.  Taskeb. 
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known  as  the  Didache  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
study  of  primitive  Christianity.  One  might  com- 
pare it  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  genuine  Tgnatian 
Epistles  in  the  17th  century.  But  the  comparisou 
would  do  scant  justice  to  it*  real  significance, 
which  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  Didache  bears  on 
a  wide  range  of  early  writings,  and  on  phenomena 
in  them  which  it  causes  to  stand  out  m  new  and 
clearer  light.  It  is  needful,  then,  to  do  more  than 
consider  the  actual  contents  of  our  MS,  written 
in  1056  by  '  Leo,  notary  and  sinner,'  and  discovered 
about  1875  in  the  library  of  the  Jerusalem  monas- 
tery in  Phanar,  the  Greek  quarter  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  Philotheus  Bryennios,  a  scholarly 
Greek  ecclesiastic.  One  must  also  try  to  estimate 
the  various  literary  and  historical  relations  of  tlie 
original  work  which  the  MS  brings  to  our  know- 
ledge, and  of  which  it  remains  the  prime  repre- 
sentative. In  this  MS,  doubtless  Palestinian  in 
origin,  it  occupies  203  lines,  of  53  letters  on  an 
average ;  so  that  it  is  about  the  size  of  St.  Paul's 
letter  to  the  Galatians.  But  in  all  probability 
the  original  work,  with  which  we  are  mainly  con- 
cerned, was  slightly  shorter.  Accordingly,  our  in- 
quiries will  fall  under  three  main  heads,  viz., 
(A)  The  primal  Didache:  its  contents,  genesis, 
date ;  (B)  the  transformations  which  it  underwent 
in  various  circles ;  (C)  its  significance  in  the  history 
of  Christianity. 

A.  The  Primal  Dtdacbs.—L  The  Didache 
OF  OUR  MS.— (a)  Title.— Of  the  two  titles  in  the 
MS, '  Teaching  of  the  XII  Apostles'  and '  Teaching 
of  the  Lord  through  the  XII  Apostles  to  the 
Gentiles,'  it  seems  natural  to  regard  the  latter  as 
the  more  originaL  One  can  hardly  imamne  the 
fuller  and  more  individual  title  bemg  added  be- 
tween the  commoner  one  and  the  text  proper. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  either  of  them  bo- 
longed  to  the  earliest  form  of  the  'Teaching,' 
corresponding  roughly  to  chaps.  i.-vi.  of  our  MS. 
This  body  of  precepts  touching  the  Two  Ways 
may  perhaps,  in  its  oral  stage,  have  had  some 
descriptive  title,  such  as  '  the  Way  of  the  Teach- 
ing'* (see  Tai>ri;»  7171  65o0  T^t  SiSaxo^  in  vi.  1),  or 
'the  Way' J  or  it  may  have  been  known  simply 
as  '  the  Teaching '  (see  aWtry  SiSaxfi*  in  xi.  2,  cf. 
vi.  1 ;  cf.  Bam.  xvi.  9  ol  ^i^oXai  r^t  StSaxn^,  also 
xviii.  1),  or  'Teaching  of  the  Lord'  (perhaps  pre- 
served in  our  second  title,  Atiaxlj  Kvplov,  k.t.X., 
cf.  ivToXal  Kvpiov,  iv.  12  f.),  the  God  of  Israel  (see 
xopf/crAs  deoO,  vi.  1).  This  would  accord  both  with 
the  contents  of  the  original  Two  Ways  and  with 
the  phrasing  in  Ac  13'*  ^(cT\ip-r6^ei'ot  M  tj  8(Jox? 
roS  Kvpiov,  where  reference  has  just  been  made  to 
Tij  iSoM  ToO  Kvpiov  rdt  eiOelat  (Hos  14"').  Here 
'Teaching'  has  the  objective  sense  of  '  Doctrine.' 

As  Dr.  C.  Taylor  +  says,  'the  primitive  Church 
had,  instead  of  a  New  Testament,  a  body  of  teach- 
ing, which  was  at  first,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  wholly  unwritten.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes 
when  he  lays  down  that  a  bishop  must  be  blameless, 
"  holding  to  the  faithful  word  which  is  according 
to  The  TeaeAing"  (Tit  I*).  Justin  Martyr  again 
expressly  refers  to  it,  speaking  of  Christ  as  at- 
tested "  by  the  words  or  The  Teaching,  and  the 
prophecies  to  Him  ward  "  {Dial.  35).  This  teaching 
would  sometimes  be  spoken  of  as  the  Lord's,  and 
after  a  while  as  the  Apostles'  (2  Jn  ',  Ac  2*'),  just 
as  the  Jews  spoke  of  a  Torah  absolutely,  and  of 
a  Torah  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Lord.'  CerUiinly  the 
way  in  which  St.  Paul  refers  to  tlie  '  tvpe  of  teach- 
ing '  (in  relation  to  '  sin,  unto  death,  and  '  obedi- 
ence, unto  righteousness ')  unto  which  the  Roman 

•Ct2PS>4M(nir  ;U««wk  (riir  )<*>iwi>w,  2^);  andAo9> 
IB*"  'the  W»y,'18»'the  Way  of  the  Lord,'  22<'thig  Wm," 
tfi* '  the  Way  whtdi  they  call  heresy,'  24B  iltit  rk  rifl  rw  On. 

t  Tht  TtaehinD  eftheTwtlve  Apostteg:  Two  Leeturu,  p.  112. 


Christians  were  '  committed '  (Ro  O'"-),  and  which 
forbade  the  causing  of  division  (Sixoaraffla,  16^,  oL 
Did.  iv.  3  oi  miiirat  axltr/ta),  is  very  suggestive  of 
a  recognized  form  of  '  Teaching '  to  oonveolB,  on 
lines  similar  to  those  of  our  Two  Wayt.  Still  full 
proof  is  lacking  that  it  was  so  styled. 

Nor  can  we  be  sure  of  the  title  under  which  the 
Teaching  was  first  written  down.  '  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles'  (cf.  Ac  2*^)  is  likely  enough,  especi- 
ally if  this  was,  as  it  appears,  the  earliest  form  in 
which  it  was  known  in  Egypt.  But,  even  were  this 
more  certain  than  it  is,  it  would  not  necessarily  be 
the  original  Palestinian  form,  which  might  be 
simply  'The  Teaching'  (like  Didascalia,  the  title 
of  a  later  Palestinian  work  suggested  by  our 
Didache).  Still,  the  varied  character  of  the  witness 
to  '  Teaching  of  the  Apostles'  rather  supports  this 
as  the  primitive  title  of  the  written  Tioo  Wayt. 
Thus  the  Lat.  version,  the  purest  form  of  the  2too 
Ways  apart  from  our  MS,  has  as  its  rubric  de 
doctrina  Apoatolorum ;  so  also  Eusebius  (HE  iiL  25 
tCiv  iro<rrSKai>  al  XeyoiUyai  Sidaxal,  which  Ruhnns 
renders  Doctrina  qua  dicitur  Apoatolorum),  Atha- 
nasius  {Festal  Epistlet,  39,  SiSaxv  koXoviUhi  rwr  dr.), 
and  Nicephorus  (SiSaxh  irocTiXar). 

It  looks,  then,  as  if  there  were  two  distinct  lines 
of  transmission  in  the  history  of  the  Two  Ways,  of 
which  the  Latin  and  our  MS  are  the  types — a  result 
borne  out  by  textual  criticism.  The  question  of 
their  mutual  relations  will  be  dealt  witn  later  on. 
Only,  we  may  here  observe  that  the  phrase  '  XII 
Apostles'  is  no  less  primitive  than  '  the  Apostles' 
pure  and  simple.  Thus  in  that  part  of  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  which  represents  a  time  prior  to 
A.D.  100,  it  is  'the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Be- 
loved '  who  plant  the  Church  (iv.  3) ;  and  it  is  '  the 
preaching  (ir/»^fla)  of  his  Twelve  Apostles '  that 
IS  forsaken  by  the  mass  of  'disciples'  'on  tjie  eve 
of  His  approach '  (iii.  21).  Hence  the  idea  of  '  the 
Lord's  teaching  through  the  Twelve  Apostles  to 
the  Gentiles'  is  quite  in  keeping  with  an  early 
date  for  the  recension  so  described,  especially  if 
it  l>elong  to  Palestine.  And  as  it  does  not  claim 
for  its  contents  that  they  are  the  very  words  of  the 
Apostles  (cf.  'my  child'  in  iii.  1-iv.  1),  there  is 
nothing  pseudonymous  about  the  work.  It  repre- 
sents current  tetuihing  and  usage  at  a  time  when 
it  was  natural  to  assume  that  these  did  but  ex- 
press the  mind  of  'the  Lord' — which  to  tlie  com- 
piler of  our  Didache  doubtless  means,  as  in  several 
other  places  (viii.  2,  ix.  5,  elt  duo/ia  Kvpiov,  xi.  2,  4, 
8,  XV.  4,  xvi.  1,  7  f. ),  the  glorified  Christ. 

(6)  Contents  and  structure. — As  it  stands  in  our 
MS,  the  Didache  has  real  organic  unity.  A  natu- 
ral development  of  thought  is  traceable  through- 
out (save  perhaps  in  one  section  near  the  beginning), 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  summary. 

There  are  Two  Ways  in  this  world,  one  of  Life 
and  one  of  Death — so  radically  diliierent  are  they. 
The  Way  of  Life  consists  of  love,  (1)  to  God  our 
Maker,  (2)  to  one's  neighbour  as  to  oneself :  this 
involves  refraining  from  doing  to  anoUier  what 
one  would  not  have  done  to  oneself. 

'Now  of  these  words  the  Teaching  ia  as  fol- 
lows ' : — 

The  Evangelical  precepts  which  follow  in  our  MS  exemplifv 

the  thought  of  positive  love  to  man,  flowing  inan  love  to  Qca. 
But  the  Tatter  idea,  the  first  element  in  the  Great  Command- 
ment, i»  not  formally  developed.  It  is  regarded  as  fulfilled  in 
relation  to  man  as  Qod's  image,  whether  in  the  fuller  way 
represented  by  our  MS,  or  up  to  the  level  of  the  negative  form 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  which  practically  replaces  the  positive  ui 
the  exposition  or  'teaching^  of  the  Way  of  life  in  iM  original 
form  (see  below). 

Then  comes  a  section  dealing  with  practical 
love  to  one's  fellow  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  in  which  forgiveness  of  wrong  and 
the  relief  of  physical  need  by  one's  own  goods 
are  emphasized.   In  the  latter  case  a  warning  to 
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tire  recipient  is  appended,  ns  to  bU  final  aooount- 
ability  u>  God,  ii  he  take  save  when  in  want; 
likewise  he  who  has  whereof  to  give  is  bidden  to 
make  sore  that  be  finds  a  fit  recipient. 

The  exposition  of  the  negative  form  of  the  Golden 
Kale  opens  (ch.  iL)  with  the  words,  'Now  the 
second  prece]>t  of  the  Teaching  (is).'  It  consists 
of  an  expansion  of  the  second  table  of  the  Deca- 
logue, beginning,  after  Jewish  usage,  with  '  Thou 
shalt  not  Kill '  ;^nt  it  also  inserts  the  Third  Com- 
mandment against  perjury,  in  close  connexion  with 
falue  witness.  The  expansion  in  question  is  in 
terms  of  vices  to  which  paganism  was  specially 
addicted. 

Thn  inddenoe  o(  pagan  taiUngi  explains  the  rerenal  of  the 
order  u  to  boniidde  and  adulteiT  found  in  the  Latin  version. 
Thia  change  conllmu  the  Wew  that  ita  text  repreaenta  Alex- 
ajidria  rather  than  Paleatine ;  Dtam  UUC,  cL  ^Qii  xv.  S09S. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  honour 
to  parents.  The  former  seems  to  be  omitted  inten- 
tionally ;  the  latter  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
or  may  be  omitted  because  pagan  parents  must  be 
disobeyed.  Abstinence  from  idolatry  is  naturally 
asaumed:  thus  in  iii.  4,  vi.  3,  things  are  for- 
bidden as  leading  to  or  implying  idolatry.  This 
section  ends  with  what  is  its  keynote— pruliibition 
of  all  evil  purpose  or  feeling  against  another. 
Indeed  it  goes  further:  'Thou  sbalt  not  hate  any 
man ;  but  some  thou  shalt  rebuke,  and  for  some 
thou  shalt  prav,  and  some  thon  shalt  love  above 
thine  own  life. 

The  next  section  (ch.  iiL ),  which  has  a  unity  of  its 
own  as  regards  its  first  five  or  six  precepts  at  any 
rate  (indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  'my  child '), 
passes  to  the  subtler  sort  of  sins,  which  lead  on  to 
the  grosser  kind  already  dealt  with.  It  makes  the 
mornl  ideal  more  searching  and  exhaustive.  In 
Jewitih  phrase, '  it  fences  the  Law ' :  *  My  child,  flee 
from  every  evil,  and  from  everything  like  unto  it.' 
Its  Jewish  colour  is  very  evident ;  and  the  cardinal 
sins  to  which  others  lead  are  homicide,  adaltery, 
idolatry,  theft,  blasphemy.  In  contrast  to  the 
haughty  and  self-assertive  temper,  to  which  the 
last  of  these  is  traced,  there  follows  a  series  of 
exhortations  to  humility  of  Bpirit  and  conduct 
which  have  a  more  specifically  Christian  ring ;  and 
the  section  ends  with  an  exhortation  meekly  to 
accept  the  dispensations  of  Providence  as  good 
(which  may  once  have  followed  the  last  of  the  more 
Jewish  precepts,  in  an  oral  body  of  catechesis  for 
proselytes  to  Judaism). 

An  easy  transition  to  the  last  class  of  duties  (ch. 
iv.),  those  of  life  in  the  religious  community  and 
family  in  particular,  is  presented  by  the  inculca- 
tion of  reverential  docility  towards  'him  wlio 
speaks  the  word  of  God' ;  '  for  where  the  lordship 
is  spoken,  there  is  the  Lord'  (a  truly  Jewish 
maxim).  And  here  follow  precepts  on  consorting 
with  '  the  saints ' ;  on  the  avoidance  of  disunion, 
partiality  in  judgment,  a  doubtful  mind;  on  sel- 
fishness and  beneficence  —  the  latter  marked  by  a 
cheerful  spirit,  in  view  of  Divine  recompense  and 
of  the  brethren's  fellowship  in  the  preater  goods 
of  immortality ;  on  parental  discipline  and  tlie 
mutual  relations  of  master  aind  bond-servant  (2-11). 
The  whole  ends  with  the  stimmary  precepts  :  * 
'  Thou  shalt  hate  all  hypocrisy  and  whatsoever  is 
not  pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not  abandon 
the  Lord's  precepts,  but  shalt  keep  what  thou 
didst  receive,  neither  adding  nor  taking  away. 
In  meeting  thou  shalt  openly  confess  thy  trans- 
gressions (cf.  Ja  5'*),  and  shalt  not  come  to  thy 

Erayer  with  a  bad  conscience.  This  is  the  Way  of 
.ife.' 

The  Way  of  Death  (ch.  v.)  is  siroii'y  the  opposite 

*  Protebljr  part  of  the  original  flsuenrork  of  Jewish  oral 
taUAuU:  of.  the  r»«ineixence  of  'my  son  if  tb*  Latin  ver- 
iloo,  whicfa  may  here  inwerre  an  original  toud 


of  all  thia,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  List  of  Vices 
(§  1  follows  the  order  of  ohs.  ii.-iii.),  a  common 
topic  both  in  classical  and  Jewish  literature. 

In  Jodalon,  indeed,  there  aeenu  to  have  existed  something  Uka 
a  standing  list,  to  Judge  from  the  many  points  of  contact  ba- 
tween  thia  list  and  those  in  the  NT  <e.a.  Uk  T^'-,  Bo  l^w,  i  Qo 
SlOf-,  2  Co  ll*>,  Oal  5i»M,  Col  3»,  1  Ti  V;  i  Ti  8»-),  on  the  OM 
hand,  and  the  traditional  Confession  of  Sins  in  the  Synagogn* 
(Kidtit),  Uken  along  with  Wis  U^-,  the  Slavonic  Enoch  W"-, 
and  Teat.  XII  Fatriaiolu  (Reuben  3,  Levi  17),  on  the  other :  of. 
CUm.  Ham.  i.  18,  xL  £7,  Jieeogn.  iv.  86.  Note  the  Jewish  alpha- 
betic number  22  in  1 1 :  see  Bendel  Harris,  Teaehing,  sail. 

Instruction  in  the  '  Two  Wajyfs '  ends  (ch.  vL)  in 
our  MS  with  warning  against  deviation  from  '  this 
way  of  (the)  Teaching'  as  deviation  from  God's 
truth.  "To  which  are  added  two  postscripts :  *  If, 
then,  thou  art  able  to  bear  the  whole  voke  of  the 
Lord,  thou  shalt  be  perfect :  but  if  tnou  art  not 
able,  what  thon  canst,  that  do.  But  touching 
food  i^pixnt),  bear  what  thou  art  able  ;  yet  of 
that  (food)  which  hath  been  ottered  to  idols  beware 
exceedingly ;  for  it  is  a  service  of  dead  gods.'  * 
The  significance  of  these  will  be  ilealt  witii  in  the 
sequel. 

Such  was  the  Teaching  +  which  should  ring  in 
the  ears  of  the  Gentile  convert  as  he  took  upon 
himself  the  vows  of  Christian  baptism.  Of  this, 
in  a  simple  t  form,  the  manual  now  goes  on  to 
speak  (ch.  viL).  And  as  it  refers  to  fasting  as  an 
accompaniment  of  baptism,  it  passes  naturally  to 
the  stated  Chii8ld«n  leasts  and  Prayers  (ch.  viii.), 
— in  each  case  as  contrasted  with  those  of  '  the 
hypocrites'  (».«.  unbelieving  Jews).  Next  conies 
a  description  of  the  special  Eucharistic  prayers 
preceding  and  following  the  actual  eating  of 
the  Church's  sacred  meal  (lit.  'being  filled').  A 
striking  feature  of  both  groups  of  prayers  is  their 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  feast,  and  of  its 
imagery,  in  the  consummated  state  of  the  Church 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  added,  however, 
that  the  liturgical  forms  here  given  (chs.  ix. 
are  not  to  bind '  prophets '  in  Eucharistic  prayer. 

At  this  point  the  manual  pauses  once  more,  to 
call  attention  to  all  that  has  gone  before  (raSra 
rdirra  ri.  rpoeipTjiUra)  as  the  norm  of  true  teaching 
on  the  matters  in  question,  and  the  test  of  such  as 
are  to  be  received  as  teachers.  '  If  the  teacher 
himself  turn  and  teach  another  teaching  to  the 
undoing  (of  this),  hear  him  not  ;  but  if  to  the 
increase  of  righteousness  and  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  receive  him  as  the  Lord '  (xi.  2).  And  so  we 
are  led  naturally  to  a  description  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  wliic-h  is  of  the  '  prophetic '  or  heaven- 
sent type.  '  Apostles,'  or  divinely  prompted  mis- 
sionanes,§  are  described  quite  briefly,  as  being 
rather  exceptional  visitants.  They  ore  first  named 
in  conjunction  with  the  prophets,||  as  persons  pro- 
vided for  by  '  the  rule  of  the  gospel '  (icard  rb  Sjy/ut 
Tov  er'ttyyeXiov) ;  and  then  follow  one  or  two  rough 
and  ready  rules  for  their  treatment,  as  they  pasn 
through  existing  churches  on  the  way  to  tneir 
mission-fields  (cf.  3  Jn  ""').  'Prophets'  occupy  moM 
space,  probably  as  being  a  subject  of  more  prac- 
tical interest  for  those  addressed.  The  need  rf 
tests,  OS  between  genuine  and  spurious  claiman'a 
to  the  higli  authority  and  functions  conceded  fo 
him  who  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (a  prime  mai  Ic 
of  the  Messianic  age,  Ac  2'"-),  was  becomiig 
acutely  felt.  But  the  simplicity  of  the  tests  he  -e 
supplied — those  of  character  merely,  where  tlie 

*  Wis  181°  '  But  wretched  they,  and  in  dead  (things)  th^^ 
hopes :  tor  that  they  called  "  gods  "  the  works  of  men's  nands  ' 

i  Compare  the  'foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works 
and  of  faith  towards  Ood '  in  He  61,  with'  its  own  further  Muxi 

attached, 

t  Simpler  originally  than  what  now  standi  In  Did.  tIL  S-« ;  sea 

below,  ili.  (d)ad/ln. 

i  By  this  time  called  'evangelists'  in  most  regiooi  outndi 
Palestine;  cf.  Eph  4",  2Ti  45,  Ac  21"  (written  for  ma 
Palestinian  leaden),  Euscb.  HE  iii.  87 ;  yet  see  Rev  V. 

t  An  unworthy  '  apostle  •  is  called  a  '  paeudo-prophst'  (xL  $) 
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recognized  phenomena  of  '  speaking  is  Spirit'  were 
present — shows  that  the  age  of  '  enthnaiasni '  is 
stUl  far  from  over  (of.  Jude  >»•»  2  P  2"-»).  As 
these  two  types  of  itinerant  ministry  are  to  be 
received  according  to  certain  rules,  so  the  ordinary 
Christian  stranger  needs  handling  with  prudence, 
including  cases  in  which  he  wishes  to  settle  among 
liis  new  friends  (ch.  xii.).  This  in  turn  suggest.s 
the  case  in  which  even  a  prophet  desires  to  settle 
in  one  community.  His  support  is  provided  for  by 
the  principle  that  '  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
meat ' ;  and  this  applies  also  to  '  teachers,'  a  less 
sjrantameouB  and  more  local  type  of  the  inspired 
ministry.*  But  it  is  the  prophets,  above  all,  who 
answer  to  the  highest  ministry  under  the  OT ; 
'  they  are  your  chief  priests'  (esp.  aa  offering  the 
fcaenfice  of  prayer  at  the  Eucharist,  x.  7,  xiv.  1-3) ; 
and  accordingly,  to  them,  in  the  first  instance,  fail 
the  tirst-fruite  of  various  kinds  (those  specified  are 
mainly  country  produce).  Failing  a  prophet,  first- 
fruits  go  to  the  poor  (ch.  xiii.). 

After  this  excursus  on  matters  of  Discipline  in 
relation  to  brethren  coming  to  the  community  from 
outside, — suggested,  it  seems,  by  the  mention  of 
liruphets  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharistic  Meal, — 
the  compiler  turns  again  to  the  chief  features  of 
internal  church  order,  and  so  to  the  Eucharist,  the 
stated  Breaking  of  Bread  on  the  Lord's  day,t  to 
lay  down  the  conditions  of  its  'jiure' observance 
(ch.  xiv.).  This  depends  on  prior  confession  of 
trespasses  (cf.  iv.  14)  between  those  uniting  in  the 
sacred  '  sacrifice '  of  praise  in  prayer.  None  may 
partake  while  out  of  narmony  with  his  fellow  so 
shall  their  sacrifice  of  prayer  §  be  that  pointed  tu 
by  Mai  I"- The  thought  of  the  Church's  gather- 
ing on  the  Lord's  day  leads  to  mention  of  the  local 
ministry,  '  bishops '  and  '  deacons,'  as  those  who, 
in  a  sense,  share  the  sacred  ministry  [XttTovpyla] 
lirimarily  belonging  to  the  ministers  of  the  Word, 
iirophets  and  teaoEers.  Hence  they  are  not  to 
ue  looked  down  upon  because  their  own  special 
functions  are  of  a  humbler  order,  but  are  to  rank 
ns  associates  of  their  more  gifted  collea^ies  in 
the  honour  of  the  ministry  (xv.  1,  2).  With  this 
upology  for  the  administrative  ministry,  elected 
by  the  local  community  itself  (and  now  assuming 
greater  importance  than  in  the  past),  the  compiler 
returns  to  the  thought  of  fraternal  discipline, 
already  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist. 
He  uses  terms  which  imply  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  Church  itself,  and  not  only  of  its  bishops 
and  deacons,  and  enjoins  that  it  be  dealt  with 
'  as  ye  have  it  in  the  Gospel '  (cf.  Mt  IS'"-)-  ^his 
same  Gospel  standard  ||  is  to  regulate  their  suppli- 
cations (eixii)  and  alms  and  all  their  actions  (xv. 
8.  4). 

Finally,  let  them '  watch '  in  the  interests  of  their 
•  life,'  to  be  ready  when  the  Lord  comes.  The  last 
days  may  be  very  near,  marked  by  abundance  of 
pseudo  •  prophets  and  corrupters  (already  on  the 
horizon,  xi.  2)  and  by  degeneration  of  the  sheep. 
Then,  as  lawlessness  increases,  hatred  shall  go 
the  length  of  persecution  and  treachery  among 
the  brethren,  until  there  shall  appear  the  world- 
deceiver  as  God's  Son,  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
run  a  course  of  temporary  triumph.  Thus  man- 
kind shall  be  tested,  and  even  many  believers  shall 
fail :  '  but  those  who  shall  endure  in  their  faith 

*  Ja  *  Become  not  many  ot  you  teachen,  mj  brethren ' ; 
ct  Ac  ISl,  1  Co  12«,  Ephill,  1  Tl  6"t,  2P il,  Bam.  L  8,  iv.  9. 

t  Kv^an)  xnfitv,  perbap*  aa  replacing  the  riBfimnt  mifiiu  of 
the  OT  ;  cf.  ch.  viii.,  where  new  faat^laya  are  preecribed. 

:  '  Tnuugreaaion  between  man  and  hla  fellow  the  Day  ot 
Atonement  doe*  not  expiate,  until  hi*  fellow  be  recondled' 
(Miihna,  TtimA,  tUL  0 ;  ct.  lit  6>K,  Ja  {!•). 

I  So  the  citation  ot  this  paaaan  In  i»  AhatorHnu,  itr.,  ba* 
*n*  inqulnetur  at  Impedistur  oraao  Te*trs';  of.  Tert  Ajxi.  30, 
adv.  Mare.  iv.  1. 

I  Cf.  Mt  6>K  «DC  Mk  ua,  tor  the  condition*  ot  tm*  aupplica- 
Uona  (with  an  imphed  raw,  tix*Ot  ■nd  H t  V-*  tor  alms. 


shall  b:  saveil  by  the  curse  *  itself '  And  then 
shall  appear  the  signs  of  the  Muth  ;  first,  the  sigi. 
of  outspreading  (the  Cruciled  with  wutspread 
arms)  in  heaven ;  t  next,  thf  sign  of  a  trumpet's 
voice ;  and  third,  resurrection  of  the  dead — not  of 
all,  however,  but,  as  it  was  said,  '  the  Lord  shall 
come  and  all  the  saints  with  Him.'  'Thenshali 
the  world  see  the  Lord  coinint;  upon  the  clouds  oi 
heaven.' 

ii.  MaTERIAL-S  for  COMPARATIVE  CRITICISM. — 
In  view  of  this  summary  most  will  agree  with 
llarnack  (Herzog's  PKE'  L  713)  when  he  says: 
*  Even  if  we  knew  nothing  ot  the  document  from 
separate  tradition,  were  aw.ire  ot  no  later  recen- 
sions of  it,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to  supply 
its  sources,  we  should — apart  from  some  passages 
in  the  first  chapter,  which,  in  any  case,  raise  the 
suspicionof  being  later  additions — ^nave  toacquiesce 
in  the  assumption  of  the  integrity  of  the  writing.' 
Perhaps  this  is  to  overlook  one  or  two  secondary 
features  in  chs.  vii. -xvi.,  particularly  ch.  viL; 
but,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  true.  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  the  traces  of  the  work  in  the  ancient 
Church,  and  to  certain  related  documents  that 
have  reached  us,  perjplexities  and  complications 
arise  on  every  hand.  'These  we  must  now  examine, 
yet  without  ignoring  the  unity  in  style  and  lan- 

fuage,  as  well  as  in  feeling,  which  marks  our 
•idacbe  as  a  whole. 

(a)  Textual  toitnesset :  (1)  Primary — 
(a)  A  SI  Apostolical  Cotutitutiona,  vii.  1-32.  This 
embodies  the  whole  of  the  Didache,  almost  as  found 
in  our  MS— the  Two  Ways  largely  verbatim  (1-21), 
the  rest  with  more  reserve  ;  but  throughout  occui- 
large  additions  meant  to  suit  the  taste  of  certain 
circles  of  Syrian  Christiana  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century.  Its  special  value  lies  at  once  in  the 
relative  completeness  of  its  use  of  our  Didache, 
and  in  the  fact  that  it  belongs,  broadly  speaking, 
to  the  same  region. 

It  <qMna  with  the  reference  made  by  *  the  lawgiver  Moees*  to 
ohokw  between  the  Ways  of  Life  and  Death  (Dt  So")),  and  having 
cited  the  word*  of  '  the  UoTd  Jeaue,'  '  No  man  can  serve  two 
mastera,'  continues :  *  A*  in  duty  bound  (iniyx^ltK),  we  also, 
loUowing  the  TeaclMr  (tiJamiAfi),  Christ,  .  .  .  say  that  "Two 
Ways  there  are," 'etc.  This  rather  points  to  Icnowleoge  of  Aiiax' 
Kufim  in  Che  title,  just  as  the  opening  ot  the  ApuU  Const,  aa  a 
whole,  wmrt  rite  ti  ilhit  ittmirtun,  point*  to  rtit  l^tfftt.  As  to 
the  Ttoeioe  Apostles,  tliis  is  found  in  the  title  of  the  l>ida»eaiia 
(see  below),  the  basis  of  Apott.  Canst.  i.-rL,  which  runs :  'The 
Bidascalia,  or  the  Catholic  Teaching  ot  the  Twelve  Apostle*  and 
holy  disciples  of  our  Saviour.' 

(/3)  3= Epistle  of  Bamahas.  In  chs.  xviiL-xx. 
it  auotes  the  bulk  of  the  Two  Way*  as  found  in 
Dia.  i.-v.,  but  in  a  very  difierent  order  and  with 
some  textual  variation  (partly  due  to  freedom  of 
citation,  partly,  perhaps,  also  to  original  textual 
diflerences).  'fhere  are  slight  echoes  of  the  Tvxi 
Ways  in  other  parts  of  the  Epistle,  as  also  a  rather 
close  parallel  in  iv.  9, 10  to  Did.  xvi.  2.  The  great 
value  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  that  it  supplies 
an  early  date  (see  below,  iii.  (i))  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  Didache. 

'  (7)  CO = Apostolic  Church  Ordinances,  1-14.  This 
compilation  of  about  a.d.  300+  does  for  the  Egyptian 
Church  \i)xa,\,  Apost.  Const,  vii.  does  for  the  Syrian  ; 
it  works  up  the  local  recension  of  the  Didache  into 
a  form  more  accordant  with  current  sentiment. 
This  work  (which  exists  in  Greek,  Coptic,  and 
Syriac)  is  our  chief  witness  for  the  textual  trans- 
mission of  the  Two  Ways  in  Egypt ;  for  there  is 

*  For  the  idea  of  salvation  through  suffering,  for  Messiah's 

C pie  as  well  as  for  Messiah,  see  Bam.  viii.  0:  *ln  his  kiiig- 
1  there  shall  be  evil  and  foul  davs,  in  the  which  we  shall  be 
saved:  for  he  who  suffers  pain  in  the  flesh  is  healed  tluough 
the  foulness  of  the  hyssop ' ;  cf .  vii.  11  and  Rev  1>. 

t  Mt  24><>  'th*  dgn  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven ' (so ./isosr. 
Comt.  vii.  88X 

{  The  ahorter  reoenslon  found  in  Cod.  Uttoli.  and  two  other 
MSS  (see  T.  Schermann,  Bin*  Bljapottelmoral,  Munohwi,  1903) 
may  be  rather  earlier. 
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no  proof  that  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  written 
in  Alexandria,  rather  than  to  it.  Thus  it  is  by 
the  aid  of  CO  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  the 
next  document  as  a  witness  to  the  Egyptian  type 
of  text.  But  CO  has  one  or  two  features  due  to 
the  Epistle  of  Uamabas  also. 

(S)  L  =  The  Latin  version.  Until  recently  this 
was  known  only  in  a  fragment  (Cod.  Mellicensis), 
ending  with  Did.  iL  6*.  But  in  1900  it  was  pub- 
lished by  J.  Schlecht  from  a  complete  11th  cent. 
MS,  now  at  Munich,  and  extending  to  vi.  1,  after 
which  come  two  or  three  concluding  paragraphs 
peculiar  to  itself  (see  below).  This  version  probably 
belongs  to  the  4th  cent.  (cf.  Sclileelit,  Die  Apostd- 
le/ire  »n  tier  Litwgie  der  Kathol.  Kirche,  67  f.),  and 
its  value  is  great  in  two  directions.  It  tends  to  tron- 
lirni  the  idea  that  the  original  Didache  consisted 
of  the  Tim  Ways  and  nothing  more ;  and  it  is  a 
most  important  textual  witness  in  conjunc^tion 
with  CO  and  Barnabas.  As  to  L  and  what  of  CO 
answers  to  it,  we  may  say  in  general  that  they 
represent  the  same  type  of  text  at  different  stages 
of  deviation  from  its  primal  form.  On  the  whole 
L  is  further  from  our  MS,  and  this  not  only 
because  of  such  liberties  as  are  natural  to  a 
translator.  Sometimes  it  or  its  Greek  original 
omitted  and  transposed,*  and  sometimes  adopted 
additional  touches  from  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  at 
least  in  the  opening  paragraph. 

■  Tin  dual  rant  in  ancalo,  vita  et  mortis,  lueb  *t  tnwbiarum. 
In  hit  amttituti  mmt  angeli  duo,  unus  squitatia,  alter  iniqui- 
taliis.'  Hent  the  words  in  italics  echo  Bam.  xvliL,  v  n  rtS 
0*rri:  Mci  K  T»S  mrtvt .  .  .  if '  yif  itwi  rttmyfiutti  ^Mtmytiytt 

kyyi^t  nu  ^tti,  19'  fit  M  iyytim  mv  2«««»£.  Vs  deviation  from 
B  in  describing  the  angels  is  doe  to  Hernias,  Jf  ondotss,  vL  2. 1, 

ICt  l!rir  iyyiXu  furm  nv  JuSfiwm,  th  *W  tlM4Utrvr>it  mmi  tU  TTf 

Btttifiut.  In  view  of  this,  one  most  assign  to  Hennas,  Hand. 
ii.  4,  the  addition  to  iv.  8  (lather  mangled  at  the  end)  of 
'  Omnibta  e»ii»  domimu  dan  vuU  ds  donl*  suis.' 

As  to  its  ending,  L  has  special  features  which 
deserve  attention.    It  runs  as  follows  : — 

(1)  '  AbitiM  U,  jut,  ab  itH*  omnOnu,  «t  vidt  ne  quit  U  ab 
hoe  doetrina  avoest,  tt  ti  mintu  extra  ditciplinam  doeeberit. 
(2)  Ume  <n  mutilendo  li  cvtidie  /eeerit,  prof  erit  vivo  dto  ; 
<(uod  ti  noH /eeerit,  Imgt  erii  a  veritate.  (3)  Hae  omnia  tihi 
\n  animo  pone  et  non  dae^psrit  ds  ipe  tua  [ted  per  hae  latuta 
r  DomimtmJeeui 


eertamina  pervenietad  eorenamper . 
Ttfrnantem  et  dmninanUm  eitm  i>so 
loKula  snetUorum,  Amen].' 


imtm  Jeeum  Chriitvm 
Patrt  et  Spiritu  Saneto  in 


Here  we  may  safely  set  aside  the  words  in  brackets 
as  late,  and  probably  due  to  the  translator.  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  rest.  As  to  1,  the  fact  that 
the  injunction  to  avoid  the  things  of  the  Way  of 
Death  is  separated  from  immediate  connexion  with 
that  section,  ia  probably  a  mistake ;  while '  doctritta ' 
is  secondary  as  compared  with  WoO  t^j  Si8axvf,  and 
'  extra  dUriplinam*  as  compared  with  rapeicrbt 
0toO.  On  the  other  hand,  L  seems  to  preserve  the 
more  original  form  in  '  abstine  te,  Jili,'  the  plural 
of  our  Didache  being  an  adaptation  to  its  fresh 
setting  in  the  larger  work.  In  2  we  may  at 
present  set  aside  'tn  consulendo'  as  ambiguous 
(yet  see  below,  iiL  (6)).  But  the  simple  religious 
phrase  'prope  erisvivo  deo '  looks  at  once  primitive 
and  Jewish  in  type ;  and  the  thought  occurs  that 
it  is  e<)uivalent  to  '  thou  shalt  be  a  true  proselyte. ' t 
So  Philo  speaks  of  the  proselyte  as  '  deserting  to 
God '  or  •  to  the  Truth '  (cf.  Did.  v.  2»),  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  terms  of  L's  antitliesis.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  L  probably  preserves  the  original 
forta  of  Jewish-Christian  '  Teaching '  to  converts, 

•  Cases  of  <xnlssion  or  compression  occur  in  Hi.  8,  4«  8»,  iv. 
1S«,  14»,  v.Jln.  (mta/ui^rvTu) ;  of  trBnepoeition,  In  U.  2,  S, 
where  a  different  ethical  emphasis  is  in  view  (r:o  is  nearer  our 
-MS);  of  slight  insertion,  as  i.  1,  'in  sawulo';  ii.  2,  'deum 
atemum';  lii.  7,  'tatutam  terram';  ill.  9,  'neo  honombis  te 
spud  homines ' ;  iv.  8, '  sciens  quod  tu  Judicaberis '  (after  '  Judica 
juste'). 

t  See  art.  PkOULm  in  present  work,  vol.  iv.  p.  1W» ;  cf. 
dpoe.  Bar.  41*  'who  have  forsaken  vani^  and  fled  for  refuge 
oeneath  thy  wings.' 


while  Did.  vL  2,  3  represents  the  fresh  form  gnen 
to  this  clause  by  the  author  of  the  fuller  Didachb, 
in  terms  of  current  Palestinian  conditions  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  In  this  light,  3',  with  its 
reference  to  the  believer's  Hope,  may  also  b« 
original,*  corresponding  in  function  to  the  eschato 
logical  reference  in  Did.  zvi 

(e)  Sch =Tbe  Ltfe  o/Sehnudi,  an  Egyptian  monk 
of  the  Thebaid,  who  died  about  A.D.  451.  Here 
we  have  in  an  Arabic  version  (ed.  Iselin,  Texte  und 
Unters.  xm.  L)  the  bulk  of  the  Two  Wayi,  i,t, 

i.  -iv.  8  (so  CO)  and  traces  of  v.,  vL  1. 

(2)  Seconda^  witnesses :  containing  textual  evi- 
dence of  a  fragmentary  or  uncertain  nature,  like 
that  of  the  Sibylline  Oradet.  The  parallels  in 
these,  as  in  most  of  the  writings  here  named,  will 
be  found  in  J.  Rendel  Harris'  Ttaehing  of  the 
Tioelve  Apostles. — 

Ignatius,  Smyr.  xiiL  1,  Magn.  iv. — Did.  xvi.  2. 
Preaching  and  Apoc.  of  Peter  (ed.  M.  R.  James, 
82).  Hermas  (Mand.  ii.  etc.) — our  Didache.  2 
Clement— apparently  our  Didache  (xiii.  4,  xvL  4, 
Did.  i  .%  5;  xvii.  3f.,  Did.  xvi.  If.).  Apol.  of 
Aristidea,  cb.  xv.  Justin — our  Didache  (Taylor, 
Expositor,  III.  vL  359  if.).    Theophilus,  ad  Autol. 

ii.  34  fn.  Irensens — Did.  i.  1,  5,  xiv.  3;  see  below. 
Tertullian,  adv.  Marc.  iv.  1 — Did.  xiv.  3,  iv.  14. 
Clement  of  Alexandria — explicitly  iii.  5  (calling 
it  'Scripture'),  implicitly  i.  5,  iii.  2,  ix.  2.  llij) 
polytus,  Philosoph.  ix.  23— implicitly  ii.  7  ;  cf.  i. 
3.  Origen  t  —  implicitly  ix.  2.  I'seudo  -  Cyprian, 
de  Aleatoribus  (ch.  iv.;  Did.  xiv.  2,  xv.  3)— ex- 
plicitly. Clementine  Homilies.  Pseudo-Clement, 
d«  Virginibus.  Didascalia  (Svriac  and  Latin). 
Lactantius  and  (Jommodian — echoes  of  Two  Way* 
only.  Athanasius,  Syntagma  Doctritue  —  clear 
traces  of  i.-vi.,  less  clear  of  xii.,  xiii.;  de  Virgini- 
tate — quotes  or  paraphrases,  ix.,  z.;  Fragment  vepl 
yj/evSoirpo<prfrCiy,  cf.  xi.,  xii.  Pseudo- Athanasius, 
Fides  Nicatna  and  Didascalia  ccexviii.  patrum, 
two  recensions  of  the  Syntagma,  in  which  the 
Did.  is  freely  used.  Sernpion  (of  Thmuis,  in  the 
Delta),  in  his  Prayer-Book,  c.  350  A.D.,  quotes 
from  ix.  4.  Optatus,  de  Schismate  Donatist.  i. 
21,  quotes  iv.  3*.  Augustine  cites  Did.  i.  5  fn. 
(see  Dclow,  iii.  (d)).  Canons  of  Basil  (Egyptian, 
5th  cent. )  uses  the  Two  Ways.  Severinus,  Doetrina 
de  Sapientia — explicitly  {Two  Ways,  and  perhaps 
more),  lienedicti  Begula,  iv.  {Two  Ways).  John 
Climacus  (c.  580) — implicitly  i.  4,  5.  Dorotheas  of 
Palestine  (c.  590) — implicitly  iii.  1,  10.  Boniface  of 
Mainz,  Admonitio  {S.  Petri) sine prcedicatio  S.  Boni- 
fata,  apiiears  to  know  more  than  the  Tw  Ways. 

{b)  llistorical  testimonia — 

[Irenwus.  The  authenticity  of  the  PfafBan 
Fragment  is  too  dubious  to  warrant  citation  of 
its  SfvT^pai  Twy  iwo<rr6\it)y  Siard^ctt]. 

Pseudo-Cyprian,  de  Aleatoribus,  iv.,  '  Et  in  Doe- 
trinii  npostolorum :  Si  quia  frater  delinquit  in 
ecch'sia  et  non  paret  legi,  hie  nec  colligatnr 
donee  pocnitentiam  agat,  et  non  recipiatur  ne  in- 
quinetttr  et  inipediatur  oratio  vestra  (Did.  ziv.  2, 
XV.  3). 

Euscbius,  Hijit.  Ercl.  iiL  25,  'E»  toIi  r6eoit  (hero 
=  non-canonical  books)  KaTarerixSio  ical  rwy  IIai)\av 
Tpd^eojv  rj  ypatpi}  5  re  Xeyd^voi  Ilw^'ijv  Kol  ^  'AroKd- 
Xvyf/is  llirpov  Kal  vpdi  tovtois  ij  tpepofUyij  Bapyd^a 
iriffToXii  KoX  Twv  airoo-r^Xeiv  at  XcY^ficvai  Atoaxa( 
— where  Rutinus  has  Doetrina  qua  dicitur  ajiosto- 
lorum  (so  the  Syriac). 

Athanasius,  Festal  Epistles,  39,  i<rrl  Koi  trtpa 
/3(/3\ia  TouriM  t^aSey,  oCi  Kayoyij^d/uya  /Up  rerinrw^ra 
Si  rapi,  rQy  rarepoiy  dyayiyilxTKecSat  rots  tfn  rpofftfXf- 

*  The  'Teaohint;*  as  Itnown  to  Rarn.  xxi.  1  seems  to  have  had 
some  such  clooin^  exhortations. 

t  Origen's  quotation  of  what  occurs  in  Did.  iii.  10  is  probably 
from  Barnabas,  which  he  has  just  cit^>d.  So  thf  echo  of  thf 
same  passa;;c  in  l)iunysiu8  of  Alexandria  may  aiso  ue  indirect. 
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fihoit  cai  povXonirMt  KaTTix^urBai  rlr  rft  ttn^tlat 
X6fyw  Sapia  XoXofiwrrm  xai  Zo^la  Kai'EaSiip 
«ti  'ItwSW  cai  Tu/3<af  ical  At8ax4|  icaXo«|Uini|  twv 
lurovriXmt  koI  i  nm/dji'. 

Optatns,  I.e.,'  Et  in  capitibns  mandatomm.  If  on 
fades  tcisma '  (Did.  iv.  3*). 

Rufinus,  Comm.  in  Symb.  Avost.  88,  '  In  Novo 
vero  Testamento  libellns  qni  dicitor  Pastoris  sive 
Hennte,  [et  is]  qui  appellatur  Dtua  Vies  vel  Jud- 
icium secundum  Fetrum.  Qiue  omnia  legi  quidem 
in  ecclesiis  voluerant,  non  tamen  proferri  ad 
aactoritatem  ex  his  fidei  contiriuandam.'  Tliese 
are  'Ecclesiastical,'  not  'Canonical'  books.  Bat 
they  are  not  'Apocryphal,'  or  such  as  were  not 
to  be  read  in  church.  This  distinction  should  be 
Ijorne  in  mind  in  considering  the  following,  and 
eu}x;cially  the  silence  of  Western  lists  of  canonical 
and  other  books,  like  that  of  Codex  Claromontanns 
and  the  Deeretum  Gdasii.* 

Nicephoros,  Stichometry  (using  list  of  steo.  t.-tI.  ). 

'AroniXu^ts  'laiirrm  orix.  HOO 
„       ,niTpov      „  300 
Ba/vdfia  ivunoXij        „  1300 

tta  Tijs  fiat  SiaS^Kiis  irdxpv^' 
ntploSn  IIal>Xov 

„  'ludvrov 

„  Qu/ia 
EuayyiXior  card  Qu/tSr 
AtSax^  i-wovriXmv  (TtIx,  900 

Catdlogne  of  the  Sixty  Books. 
Kal  Sao.  iriKOv^' 
(OT  apocryphal  books,  mostly  not  in  LXX) 

'laKfh^ov  IffTopla 
n^rpoii  dToirdXv^it 

n<p(oSoi  Kal  AiSaxol  tAv  imtvrSKttv 

happi^a  ^TurroXi) 
IlaiXov  rpS(t$ 

The  importance  of  this  entry,  which  recurs  in  a 
list  in  Cod.  Barocc.  206,  is  that  the  analogy  of  the 
rtploSoi  of  Apostles  (seen  from  Nicephorus'  list  to 
include  separate  works)  points  to  more  than  one 
work  known  as  AiJaxr)  twi'  i-^wrSKuf  ;  and  this  in 
turn  casts  back  light  on  Eusebins'  phrase.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  of 
Eosebins  suggest  that  only  one  work  of  the  name 
was  general^  known  in  Syria  and  Italy  respect- 
ively, towards  the  end  of  the  4th  oentnry. 

(c)  Conclusions. — The  impressions  conveyed  by 
this  body  of  evidence  may  now  be  stated.  (1) 
Knowledge  of  the  Turn  Ways  (sDid.  i.-vi.)  is  far 
more  general  than  that  of  the  fiill  Didache.  (2) 
But  in  this  matter  a  broad  distinction  long  existed 
between  Palestine,  or  Syria,  and  other  centres  of 
Christianity.  In  the  former,  the  two  seem  to  stand 
on  much  the  same  level  down  to  Eusebios,  though 
after  liis  day  one  of  them  tended  to  fall  out  of  use. 
This  was  probably  the  fuller  form,  now  snper»<eded 
by  the  Didascalia  and  Apost.  Const.  (3)  Else- 
where the  bulk  of  the  rules  in  the  full  Didache 
seem  never  to  have  suited  existing  nsage,  or  at 
least  speedily  fell  out  of  touch  therewith.  Hence 
it  is  mainly  tlie  Eucharistic  parts  t  which  have 
left  traces  on  the  literature  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
cents.,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  West  Yet 
several  Egyptian  witnesses  of  the  4th  and  6th 

*  As  the  Didache  Is  not  among  *  Apocrypha,'  It  may  have 
been  one  of  the  Oputmla  atvue  traetatiu  orthodmmrum  patrum 
not  specified,  to  which  pernapa  the  Epiatle  ot  Barnaiiaa  also 
belonged. 

t  Possibly  the  eoriy  prevalence  o(  the  nae  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday  u  (ast^aya,  and  of  the  three  Jewish  stated  houra  ot 
prayer,  also  implies  the  influence  ol  Did.  vilL  Ag^ain,  Justin's 
•m  >iixfuf  mirf,  to  icbing  the  pmUant^i  Euchaifistia  pmyer, 
ma;  echo  Did.  x  Jbl  irm  iuawn. 


cents,  show  variona  adaptations  of  phrases  occur- 
ring in  Did.  xL-xiiL  Similar  phenomena  also 
crop  up  later  in  the  West,  possibly  through  use 
of  sacB  secondary  sources.  (4)  In  any  case  the 
Atjaxf)  Tur  da'o<rT(iXui<  meant  to  AthanasittS,  if  not 
already  to  Clement,  the  shorter  work,  which  was 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  catechumens.  It 
was  a  book  for  general  Christian  edification,  like 
Wisdom  or  the  ii/upherd  ;  whereas  the  fuller  work 
was  known  only  to  scholars,  and  by  them  used  in 
an  historical  sense  and  as  lai'gely  out  of  date. 
In  the  West,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  judge  from 
Rufinus'  words  (compared  with  his  Athanasian 
model),  we  gather  that  even  the  Two  Ways  had 
been  given  a  local  or  Petrine  setting.  (5)  All 
this  tells  against  the  view  {e.g.  of  l<unk)  that 
the  Two  Ways  as  a  distinct  work  was  secondary, 
having  been  separated  from  the  larger  Didache  for 
catechetical  purposes.  But  it  favours  the  theory 
that  the  full  Didache  reached  Alexandria,  from 
Palestine,  only  after  the  primitive  Didache  had 
become  firmly  established  there.  (6)  Finally, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  full  Didache  aver  ex- 
isted in  Latin. 

iii.  Genesis  OF  THE  Didache.— (t)  Genesis  of  the 
'  Two  Ways.' — Setting  aside  the  theory  that  the 
full  Didaciie  (with  or  without  i.  3''-ii.  1)  was  prior 
to  the  Twu  Ways  as  a  separate  work, — wliich  seems 
as  little  supported  by  internal  *  as  by  external 
evidence, — we  must  start  ixom  a  closer  considera- 
tion of  the  Two  Ways  as  the  nucleus  of  the  whole. 
In  substance  it  is  clearly  of  Jewish  origin.  This 
is  proved  lioth  by  its  structure  and  by  iU  constant 
parallels  with  purely  Jewish  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Rabbinic  sources.  This  was  first 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  and  is  reaffirmed, 
even  to  excess,  by  a  Jewish  scholar  like  Dr. 
Kohler. 

Kohler's  collection  of  Jewish  parallels  (STAs  Jmntth  BnayeUh 
fxgdia,  vol.  iv.,  art. '  Didache ')  to  the  idea  of  'two  ways,'  eta, 
IS  full  and  valuable.  But  he  outruns  the  evidence  when  he 
assumes  that  the  '  Jewish  manual '  (which  he  hastily  infers  to 
have  existed)  iiad  matter  l>earing  on  love  to  God  which  the 
Ohristian  redactor  omitted.  HU  obiter  dicta,  that '  the  whole 
book  has  fallen  into  disorder,'  oiid  tiiai '  the  whole  flnt  part  of 
the  "Didache,"  dealing  with  monotheism,  wta  tamparu  iriUi 
by  the  Christian  editor?  an  baseless  conjectures. 

Specially  Jewish  is  the  section  in  which  the  [tath 
to  the  graver  sins  is  fenced  by  warnings  against 
the  lighter  ones  (iii.  I  ff.),  each  such  warning  oeing 
prefab  with  '  My  son.'  Probably  this  section 
was  borrowed  from  a  self-contained  unit  of  Jewish 
teaching  for  Gentile  proselytes  (including  iv.  1). 
Of  such  instruction,  which  was  sure  to  take  more 
or  less  fixed  shape  on  the  lines  of  the  Decalogne.t 
we  have  a  gooa  deal  of  indirect  evidence  (<J.  Ro 
2"'0.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  eflbrtsof 
Jewish  Christians,  like  the  Hellenist  missionaries 
of  Acts,  to  instruct  their  Gentile  converts,  would 
naturally  proceed  on  the  existing  lines.  Hence 
we  can  well  conceive  the  genesis  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Two  Ways  out  of  the  oral  eatechesis  of 
missionary  Judaism.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  there  was  ever  a  purely  Jewish  Two  Ways  in 
writing,  or  even  that  all  the  elements  in  our  Two 
Ways  ever  before  existed  as  a  unity.  Indeed,  some 
of  its  precepts  were  probably  the  creation  of  the 
new  and  gentler  Christian  spirit— a  spirit  well 
represented  by  the  positive  form  of  the  'Golden 

*  Unless  the  Tm  Way$  had  lain  before  the  compiler  ot  the 
Didache,  he  would  hardly  have  written  'my  child'  in  IlL  1-ir.  I, 
his  own  tendency  being  shown  in  the  '  children '  at  the  end  ot 
the  Way  ot  Death,  and  the  plurals  throughout  cha.  vii.-xvi. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  L  8>'-ii.  1,  vL  2-3,  being  amitttd  by  any  one 
compiling  a  manual  for  catechumens  subsequent  to  the  date  ol 
the  full  Didache. 

t  Kohler(^c.)  ix>ints  out  that  such  emphasis  on  the  Decalogue, 
especinlly  in  ttie  Diaspora,  was  probably  greater  before  Clms* 
tian  disparagement  of  the  other  Mosaic  laws,  as  tempoiary 
usages,  made  Judaism  more  guarded  in  the  matt<r. 
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Itule,'  in  oontraat  to  the  negative.  In  the  original 
framework  of  the  Two  Ways,  this  negative  form, 
'  according  to  the  traditional  Je^vish  *  interpreta- 
tion' (KoHler),  practically  cancels  the  larger  spirit 
of  the  words  of  Lv  10" ;  so  that  on  it  the  exegesis 
or  '  teaching '  proceeds.  This  defect  was  soon  felt 
by  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  was  rectified  in 
the  fuller  Didache. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  upper 
limit  to  the  date  in  the  history  of  Christianity, 
when  something  like  the  Tvm  Ways  began  to  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  raw  Gentile  converts 
for  baptism.  But,  in  the  endeavour  to  trace  its 
earliest  written  form  and  to  assign  a  rough  date 
to  it,  the  SpistU  of  Barnabas  is  our  primary 
anthority. 

(6)  The  wittiest  of 'Barnabas' — Its  witness,  in- 
deed, is  ambiguous,  and  has  been  read  in  opposite 
ways  by  diti'erent  scholars.  One  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  Barnabas  did  not  know  Did.  i.  3''- 
IL  2 ;  dse  it  would  not  have  failed  to  echo  these 
more  Evangelical  precepts.  But  the  e^-idence,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  rather  against  the  fuller  Didache 
ever  having  existed  without  them,  and  to  this 
extent  a^amst  Barnabas'  use  of  it  in  any  form. 
The  affinity  of  thought  between  iv.  Of.  and  Did. 
xvi  2  does  not  prove  the  opposite ;  t  both  may 
be  independent  expressions  of  sentiments  current 
in  the  same  region  and  period  (cf.  He  lO"-*). 
But,  confining  the  issue  at  present  to  the  most 
primitive  Didache,  does  Barnabas  presuppose  a 
written  or  only  an  oral  Tw  Wayst  Probably  the 
former. 

The  striking  verbal  agreement  with  the  very 
phrasing  of  the  Tioo  Ways  (as  found  in  Didache, 
CO,  ana  L),  conjoined  witb  great  freedom  of  treat- 
ment,— involving  changes  in  thought,  as  well  as 
insertions  and  omissions, — all  this  points  to  use 
of  a  document  rather  than  to  quotation  from  a 
familiar  stereotyped  tradition.  For  an  author 
would  be  less  inclined  to  upset  the  order  and 
wrest  the  sense  of  a  body  of  teaching  which  he 
had  learned  by  long  use. 

In  the  case  of  Bioxnabas,  moreover,  the  use  of 
such  a  fixed  tradition  is  the  less  likely  in  view  of 
the  writer's  sense  of  saperiority  to  the  religious 
ideal  embodied  in  the  '  Teaching,'  which  he  aims 
at  adapting  to  a  higher  level  of  spirituality.  He 
finds  it  a  form  of  instruction  for  would-be  Chris- 
tians in  the  rudimentary  principles  of  the  new 
Way  of  Life :  he  turns  it  into  a  vehicle  for  impart- 
ing ethical  'insight'  {gnosis)  even  to  mature 
Christians,  to  whom  be  is  ever  saying,  'Let  us 
become  spiritual'  (iv.  11).  That  is  not  the  way  a 
man  treats  the  catechism  of  his  own  church,;  a 
formulary  engraven  verbatim  on  his  memory  by 
constant  use.  It  is  rather  tlie  way  of  one  who, 
finding  a  terse  and  time-honoured  body  of  precepts 
current  in  a  community  of  somewhat  different 
traditions  from  his  own,  seizes  on  it  from  the  out- 
side, as  it  were,  and  adapts  it  with  sovereign 
freedom  to.the  edification  of  his  own  spiritual  kith 
and  kin.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  special  view 
as  to  the  genesis  of  Barnabas — a  theory  which 

*  In  view,  however,  of  the  (act  Uwt  the  nuudm  i  ti  imtm 
iri^  tti  wuirm  is  attributed  to  Cleobulus  (one  of  the  Seven 
Sages  01  GrecceX  and  that  this  form  ia  close  to  that  found  in 
To  41>  ^  /urus  wuirft)  and  in  Philo  (li  m  wmUt  ix><^f 

H  rnin  nirit),  one  ia  led  to  auspect  that  Uiia  form  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Diaspora  aa  a  maxim  already  current  among 
those  they  wished  to  convert  (of.  HiUel'a  u»e  of  tQ.  Thia 
aaaumption would  acrount  (or  ita  interpolation  in  the  'Western' 
text  of  Ac  le^'ZB,  Kud  in  a  somewhat  diSerent  (orm. 

t  The  evidence  of  literary  dependence,  on  tbe  one  side  or  the 
other,  is  weakened  when  we  restore  the  text  o(  Bamabafi  to  its 
nriginal  (orm,  by  aUowintf  for  the  reflex  infloenoe  of  the  Didache 
on  the  Blnaitio  MS  (cf.  Uarria,  66  i.\ 

S  Tliia  goes  against  the  Tu>o  Way  being  already  in  use  in 
Hgypt.  indeed,  it  Barnabas  is  addressed  to  Alexandria,  the 
way  in  which  the  author  cites  and  quotsa  verbatim  tUa 
'Tsaching'  excludes  such  an  hypothesis. 


takes  its  personal  references  seriously,  and  seet 
in  its  author  a  more  or  less  itinorant  teacher  (cf. 
Did.  xiii.  2).  Yet  it  is  a  theory  which  also  emerge* 
naturally  out  of  due  analysis  of  that  author'* 
handling  of  the  Two  Ways. 

Provisionally,  then,  we  assume  that  Bunmbas 
presupposes  a  written  Two  Ways,  perhaps  known 
simply  as  '  The  Teaching'  (cf.  al  irroXai  Sidaxv^, 
xvL  9)  or  '  Doctrine  of  the  Lord ' ;  but  that  tliia 
was  only  in  the  hands  of  certain  church  teacliers, 
or  was  written  down  for  the  first  time  at  his  re- 
quest and  for  his  benefit.  Thus  the  question  of  a 
written  form  at  this  stage  is  of  very  slight  moment 
in  the  place  where  our  author  wrote  his  Epistle. 
In  any  case,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  about  the 
date  of  Barnabas  that  the  Two  Ways,  after  an 
oral  career  of  some  duration,  passed  into  WTitten 
form.  It  may  be  that  in  this  form  it  speedily 
followed  the  Epistle  itself  to  Alexandria,  possibly 
to  sat  isf y  a  demand  fur  fuller  knowledge  of  it  cre- 
ated by  the  latter.  Thus  would  begin  the  Egyp- 
tian line  of  tradition,  which  is  best  represented  by 
the  Latin  version,  and  in  which  it  seems  always  bo 
have  been  known  as '  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.' 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  'Teaching'  as  known  to  Bamabaa, 
there  is  good  evidence  that  it  embraced  the  bulk  of  Did.  i-v. 
{i.e.  except  L  8Mi.  1,  missing  also  from  L,  CO,  Sch,  eta). 
The  highly  Jewish  *  (endng  o(  the  Law '  in  ili  1-6  would  not 
commend  itself  to  Barnabas,  any  more  than  the  related  iv.  1, 
which  he  modifiea  In  a  bold  way  (it  m^w  nS  icI^m^fMu  (or  tit 
itvMm).   But  did  he  know  ch.  vL  r   I(  so,  in  what  (orm  T 

Immediately  after  the  Way  o(  Death  in  Barnabas  we  read : 
*  It  is  good,  thereiore,  having  leamt  the  ordinances  (ijxcjto^nt) 
of  the  Lord,  aa  many  as  have  been  written,  to  walk  in  them. 
For  he  that  doeth  tnem  sliall  be  glorified  in  the  kingdom  ot 
God :  he  that  chooeeth  those  others  (ixu^)  shall  perish  together 
with  bis  works.  For  this  cause  is  resurrection,  for  this  causa 
recompense.  .  .  .  Near  (is^  the  day  wherein  all  things  shall 
perish  along  with  the  Evil  One.  Near  (U)  the  Lord  and  his 
reward.  Again  and  again  I  entreat  you  :  to  each  other  (i<wT>>) 
be  good  lawgivers ;  to  each  other  (iavrii,)  continue  faithful 
oounsellors  (nu^i^Ki) ;  take  away  from  among  you  all  unreality 
(uramnt).'  This  is  certainly  nearer  to  the  line  of  thought  in 
the  Lat.  than  to  our  Did.  vL  2,  3.  Nor  should  one  overlook 
the  parallelism  between  the  'utvrSt  jm'mti  rCfi0»?M  and  L's  *  in 
eonniendo.'  But  if  Barnabas  iniplies  L's  ending,  what  mean 
the  points  of  contact  which  exist  between  Did.  vl.  2  and  Bar- 
nabaaT  Probably  a  common  atmosphere  (see  below  (d)). 

But  what  date  must  we  assign  to  Barnabas  f 
As  this  is  a  crucial  matter  fur  our  Didache,  which 
was  probably  rather  later,  reason  must  be  shown 
for  fixing  on  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  in  spite  of 
much  critical  opinion  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  a  mistake  in  method  to  rely  mainly  on  the  apparent 
reference  in  cb.  xvi.  to  a  rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  temple  by 
the  Romans  as  imminent.  For  such  an  expectation  is  quite  as 
likely  to  have  arisen  in  certain  circles  under  Vespasian,  soon 
after  the  staggering  catastrophe  of  a.D.  70,  as  later  under 
Hadrian.  This  being  so,  the  dating  in  terms  ot  Roman 
emperors,  apo<alyptically  indicated  in  cb.  iv.,  is  really  far  more 
secure,  when  due  note  is  taken  o(  the  very  peculiar  mtuation 
presupposed. 

'  And  I  saw  the  fourth  beast  to  be  wicked  and 
strong,  and  more  intractable  than  all  the  beasts  of 
the  earth ;  and  how  there  arose  from  him  ten 
horns,  and  from  these  a  little  horn,  an  excrescence 
(rapa^viSioi') ;  and  how  that  it  abased  at  one  stroke 
iinf)'  fv)  three  of  the  great  horns.'  Now  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  text  of  Dn  V"-,  which  is  here 
explicitly  cited,  does  not  furnish  the  most  distinct- 
ive phrases  in  this  description  (fur  which  Barnabas' 
Greek  is  here  given),  we  are  sure  that  they  contain 
at  once  its  emphasis  and  the  key  to  its  autlior's 
meaning.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  perceive  I  hat 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  alone  suits  the  conditiuns. 
He  and  his  two  sons  were,  for  a  student  of  apoca- 
lyptic on  the  look-out  for  striking  phenomena 
rather  than  for  strict  Roman  theory,  'three'  con- 
joint heads  of  the  empire,  which  might  be  smitten 
down  'at  one  stroke.'  The  stroke  was  to  be  de- 
livered by  Nero,  reappearing  as  Antichrist,  himself 
an  '  ofbhoot '  of  the  series  of  emperors,  to  which  he 
had  once  belonged.   In  this  soluti'ic  Lightfoot  and 
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Ramsay  a^ee ;  *  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  any 
should  hesitate  to  accept  it  in  some  form,  t.g.  in 
Ramsay's,  which  incluaes  Julius  among  the  'ten 
kings,'  and  excludes  Otho  and  Vitelhns  as  nn- 
likely  to  count  as  emperors  in  Vespasian's  day.f 
It  is  atrange  that  any  one  should  think  that  Nerra 
eatisiies  the  unique  situation  hinted  at  by  Barna- 
bas, touching  which  he  might  well  say  to  his  con- 
temporary readers,  '  Understand,  then,  ye  ou^ht.' 
Further,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  political  sittiation  and  Daniel 
would  he  noticed  while  the  new  conditions  were 
still  fresh  in  men's  thoughts,  that  is,  early  in 
Ve^panian's  reign.  Hence  a  date  as  early  even  as 
A.D.  71  is  more  likely  than  one  towards  the  end 
of  Vespasian's  reign,  especially  as  it  would  he 
before  the  Flavian  rule  was  felt  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished that  the  idea  of  Nero's  return  to  overthrow 
the  Flavians  (like  the  shortlived  emperors  of  68-69) 
would  most  readily  occur. 

(c)  Origin  of  the  fuller  Didache.  — Assuming, 
tlien,  that  aoont  A.O.  70,  or  soon  after,  the 
'  Teaching '  of  the  Two  Ways  was  already  current 
in  definite  form  in  one  or  more  of  the  Greek- 
speaking  regions  of  Palestine  {e.g.  the  Maritime 
I'lain),  how  are  we  to  imagine  it  growing  into  our 
Didache  by  the  addition  of  the  ecclesiastical  sec- 
tions (viL-XT.)  and  the  eschatological  conclusion 
(xvi.),  as  well  as  the  parts  of  ch.  i.  absent  from 
other  witnesses  to  the  Two  Waysl  In  the  period 
following  immediately  on  A.D.  70  there  still  existed 
in  Palestine  a  strong  sense  that  all  sacred  usages 
of  the  local  Ecclesia  rested  upon  the  teaching  of  its 
Apostolic  founders,  particularly  the  Twelve.  But 
it  was  also  felt,  with  some  dismay,  that  the  personal 
influence  of  these  authoritative  exponents  of  the 
Gospel  was  yearly  becoming  less  and  less.  In- 
lirnuty  or  death  was  rapidly  removing  those  of 
them  who  had  not  already  gone  to  other  fields  of 
work.  How,  then,  was  their  influence  to  he  pre- 
served unimpaired,  especially  among  Gentile  be- 
lievers, over  whom  it  mast  from  the  first  have 
been  least  assured,  and  who  were  most  liable  to 
change  under  outside  influences,  which  would  be 
at  their  maximum  on  the  sea-board  t  Sooner  or 
later  the  plan  would  suggest  itself  of  patting  into 
written  circulation  those  usages  which  were  held 
to  be  Apostolic,  for  the  sake  both  of  fixity  and 
wider  difi'nsion.  Such  a  method  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  Hellenistic  habits,  eepecially  when 
influence  on  non-Jews  was  sought.  Hence  it  was  in 
every  wav  natural  that  the  first  public  catechism 
of  the  Cnristian  life  and  of  ordered  Church  fel- 
lowship should  be  addressed  '  to  the  Gentiles.'  It 
was  equally  natural  that  it  should  be  issued  by 
its  Hellenistic  author  or  authors  as  '  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,'  who  were  to  all  Palestinian 
Christians  essentially  the  authorities  as  to  their 
Lord's  mind  and  will.:!:  Finally,  what  more  natural 
than  to  adopt  an  existing  lx)dy  of  precepts  like  the 
Two  Waus,  already  held  to  embody  Apostolic  teach- 
ing on  the  duty  of  the  Gentile  turned  Chriistian, 
anil  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  title  '  Teaching  '— 
even  at  the  risk  of  making  it  cover  rather  more 
than  it  would  suggest  §  to  a  Greek  at  any  rate! 

*  Lightfoob,  Clement,  U.  SOS  S. ;  BoBuky,  Churek  in  the  Soman 
Emiiire,  307-809. 

t  This  is  clearly  true  of  YitelUus,  bat  not  equally  so  of  Otho,  who 
was  dead  before  Vestpasian  liecame  a  oandidatc  tor  the  purjile. 
Acoordiogly,  the  present  writer  prefers  to  reckon  from  Augustus 
and  to  exclude  Vitelliua  only  (so  EuseUus,  UB  iii.  6. 1,  who  may 
here  reflect  the  view  of  contemporary  writings^  It  Is  probable 
that  St.  John's  Apocalypse  also  leckoned  from  Augustus,  in  its 
similar  passage,  IT*-" :  see  edition  in  the  'Century  Bible,'  63 ff. 

:  Here  one  may  observe  that  tL  8  represents  the  spirit  of  the 
conatrdat  of  Ac  16*>-  now  seemiugly  applied  with  larger 
liberty  for  the  individual  conscience. 

i  Note  the  tendency  to  modify  it  as  time  goes  on,  whether 
into  Uoetrinte  (de  AUatoiHnu,  iv.)  or  AiiitnuMm,  the  title  of  a 
work  which  was  meant  to  saperiede  our  Didache,  at  least  as 
regards  its  ecclesiastical  parts. 


As  the  enlargement  of  contents  consisted  mainly 
in  the  addition  of  matter  distinctively  Christian  in 
character,  the  Teaching  or  Doctrine  was  now  r<>. 
ferred,  no  longer  to  '  tlie  Lord '  God,  hut  to  '  the 
Lord'  Christ,  the  special  source  of  His  Ajiostles' 
teaching.  Thus  would  arise  the  title  'Teaching 
of  the  Lord,  through  the  Twelve  Apostles,  to  the 
Gentiles.' 

(d)  Its  exact  contents.  —  But  while,  no  doubt, 
this  enlarged  Didache  from  the  first  contained  the 
hulk  of  chs.  viL-zvi.,  did  it  contain  all  or  any  of 
the  precepts  now  found  in  Did.  i.  3''-ii.  1 1 

(1)  Dia.  i.  3''-iL  1  reads  as  follows : — 

L  S :  *  Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pmy  for  your  enemies, 
but  fast  tor  them  that  persecute  you.  For  what  thank  is 
there,  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you?  Do  not  even  the  Gentile* 
the  same?  But  love  ye  them  that  hate  you,  and  ye  shall  not 
have  an  enemy. 

4  :  '  AbaUiii  (Lhau)  from  fleshly  and  bodily  lusts.  If  any  one 
give  tliee  a  lilow  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also, 
and  thou  shalt  be  perfect.  It  any  one  compel  thee  to  go  with 
him  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  If  any  one  take  away  thy 
cloak,  give  him  thy  coat  also.  If  aqy  one  take  from  thee  what 
is  thine,  ask  it  not  back,  tor  neither  canst  thou. 

6 :  '  Give  to  every  one  that  askech  of  thee,  and  ask  not  back ; 
for  to  all  the  Father  wills  that  gifts  be  given  from  his  own 
bounties.  Blessed  is  he  that  givetn  aocordmg  to  the  command- 
ment :  tor  be  is  guiltless.  Woe  to  him  that  taketh ;  (or  if,  indeed, 
any  one  having  need  taketh,  be  shall  be  guiltless ;  but  he  that 
bath  not  need  shall  give  account  wherefore  he  took  anything 
and  for  what  purpose ;  and  being  put  in  restraint,  shall  be 
examined  concemmg  his  conduct,  and  shall  not  come  but 
thence  till  he  have  paid  the  last  farthing.  Yea,  too,  concern- 
ing this  very  matter  it  hath  been  said,  Let  thine  alms  sweat 
into  thine  hands,  till  thou  have  learnt  to  whom  to  give. 

ii.  1 :  'And  the  second  commandment  of  the  teaching  is' — 

The  problem  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  evidence 
is  earlier  and  fuller  for  i.  5  than  for  i.  3,  4.  Thus 
we  have  nothing  in  Hennas  parallel  to  i.  3''-4, 
as  Mand.  ii.  4-6  la  parallel  to  i.  6 ;  and  the  same 
holds  also  for  Clement  of  Alexandria,  if  not  for 
Irenaeus.*  Moreover,  the  phrase  itori  t^k  imoX-iir 
(i.  6)  occurs  twice  in  xiv.  5,  7  ;  so  that  it  seems 
characteristic  of  the  original  compiler  of  the  full 
work.  Again,  it  is  only  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected if  the  mind  which  added  \ii.-xvi.  should 
find  something  wanting  in  an  exposition  of  love 
to  God  and  one's  fellow  which  began  with  illus- 
tration of  the  negative  form  of  the  latter,  without 
a  word  on  its  positive  aspect.  And  when  we  look 
at  the  contents  of  the  precepts  for  which  we  sup- 
pose him  responsible,  we  find  the  one  in  which  icari 
T^K  ivTok^r  occurs  to  accord  excellently  with  what 
we  read  in  ix.  3.  For  there  (jiod's  ^fts  of  food  and 
drink  to  mankind  at  large  are  referred  to,  and  a 
verb  (ixapiaa)  is  used  which  contains  the  special 
notion  expressed  by  the  word  for  'gifts'  (x"^- 
iMtv.)  in  our  passage. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  oh.  L  Is  ol  niob  importance,  both 
for  the  date  of  our  Didache  and  for  its  use  in  later  times,  as 
to  merit  special  notice.  *  But  yet  touching  this  topic,  too,  it 
hath  been  said.  Let  thy  alms  go  on  sweating  into  thine  hands 
until  thou  perceive  to  whom  to  give'  (jkiXk  aaj  wip'i  nimi 
iifvnu^llfimetrm  it  iXiig/Mrfni  em  tit  riu  xuf^t  em,  fAixPif 
in  •ytml  rlu  9St).  The  Sense  of  this  is  doubtfulT  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  best  to  regard  it  as  qualifying  the  ides  of  indiscrimi- 
nate giving  suggested  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  which  simply 
puts  the  OTitu  on  the  person  who  asks  and  receives  under  false 
pretences.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  Dr.  C.  Taylor  has 
shown.t  that  the  limitation  is  not  so  much  of  what  has  been 
actually  said  (viz.  that  every  one  who  atki  is  to  receive,  without 
question),  as  of  what  might  hastily  be  interred  from  it,  viz.  that 
there  is  no  pixuse  tor  restraint  and  discrimination  in  giving. 
There  is,  in  tact,  the  case  where  a  man  is  ready  to  vouinteer 
alms ;  and  then  he  is  right  to  hold  his  hand,  anri  let  the  means 
of  giving  (gained  by  one's  sweat)  go  on  gathering  it  in,  until  a 
flt  recipient  be  found.  But,  whatever  its  meaning  may  be,  this 
saying  touched  a  very  living  ques^tion  in  ancient  and  medusval 

•  The  relations  of  Hennas  and  Clement  to  our  Didache  are 
discussed  below  (p.  446").  As  to  Irenaeus,  the  fragment  (Na  10, 
ed.  Harvey,  ii.  477),  i>  «  «,  rif  iu»»iT*  (var.  tee.  iutmrm)  uT  wtiuv 
r»tf  (var.  ler..  raU)  trXvtfi's*  juci  tif  (joaT.  lee.  f*ii)  mi7,  ikxirfitt  riir 
iyeirnt  (rei;)  xup.au  ttfjurBi.v\Tm,  may  Well  be  an  echo  of  Did.  t  6, 
rtad  in  its  context  as  the  fulHlment  of  the  twofold  law  of  love 
in  i.  2. 

t  In  an  exhaustive  discussion  in  The  Journal  of  Pkiloiogy, 
xix.  1:^4  IT.   See  also  the  pai^sage  from  John  Climacus,  t>elow. 
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Ohristian  ethica,*  and  K  attnoted  a  good  deal  of  satiaequent 
attention  and  comment.  It,  then,  we  may  infer  that  the 
puiiaKe  in  the  Kid.  i»  the  (ountaiobead  of  this  maxim  in  the 
Fathers  and  schoolmen,  it  proves  that  to  some  of  them  at  least 
our  Did.  was  luiown,  down  to  the  6th  cent,  and  later,  and 
that  in  the  Weet  t  aa  well  as  the  East.  It  is  true  that  at  first 
sight  the  maxim,  aa  introduced  with  ufinu,  might  seem  to  come 
lather  from  some  OT  Scripture,  especially  as  Auguistine  cites  it 
with  '  St  alio  loeo  Seriptura  diett :  Sudtt/  etc.  But  the  nearest 
known  OT  passage  is  the  iiu  it  wtift,  yiSi  rm  nut  of  Sir  '.21 ; 
while,  had  a  nearer  been  Icnown  to  Augustine  and  others,  they 
would  somewhere  have  given  us  more  than  the  former's  al%o 
loco.  Hence  we  may  condude  that  Sir  12i  is  in  tact  the  ultimate 
basis  of  the  iSfinvMi  in  the  Didache,  but  that  its  plirasing  of  the 
maxim  is  in  terms  of  some  onnent  (?  Babbinic)  paraphrase  of  it 
(cf.  iffiHr,  in  Mt  5W- «). 

This  is  so  far  confirmed  by  a  pasMge  In  Nicetos'  catena  on 
Mt  :  '  We  should  do  alms,  yet  with  judgment  and  to  the 
worthy,  that  we  may  find  a  reoomperute  from  the  Most  Uitih.'  X 
In  the  words  in  italics  there  is  a  clear  echo  of  Sir  122,  go'  that 
what  precedes  is  probably  based  on  Ul.  Thus  tliis  paiusuce  in 
Siroch  seem*  to  have  been  the  Umu  elauiou  tor  the  ideu  of 


giving  /t*rk  MfiriMf  iml  rtie  ii'Mt, — to  use  Nicetas*  wonls ;  and 
the  more  concrete  saying  under  discussion  was  perhaps  a 
current  form  of  it.|  Whetiier  this  maxim  was  already  in  the 
Didache  as  Icoown  (0  Clement  of  Alex,  is  an  open  question. 
But  if  we  find  him  expressing  the  sentiment  in  immediate  con- 
junction with  the  thought  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the 
bidache,  there  is  a  presumption  that  he  knew  that  work  to 
contain  it.  Now  thu  happens  in  his  Qitxt  divet  mtvus.i  Hay 
it  not  be,  too,  that  the  '  llMllus  ab  apoetolis '  known  by  Origen 
to  contain  'Beatus  est  qui  etiam  ^ejunat  pro  eo  ut  alat 
pauperes,'  was  our  IMdache  expanded  m  i.  6f 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  relations  of  Hermas  and  the 
Didtucalta  to  onr  Didache  i.  fi  as  a  whole.  The  Didcumlia  (as 
reconstructed  from  the  Syriac  and  the  Verona  Latin  fragment) 
has  the  fallowing  in  bk.  iv.  2,  <:  'Truly  blessed  is  he  who  is 
able  to  help  himself,  and  eo  avoid  pressing  on  the  place  of 
(relief  belonging  to)  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  and  the  widow. 
This  grace,  moreover,  is  of  Ood.  But  wot  to  thou  tcho  have 
and  hypotritieaUy  loM,  or  who  take  when  able  to  help  them- 
telnet.  But  every  one  who  takes  shall  give  account  to  the  Lord 
God  in  the  Judgment-day,  wherefore  he  took.  ...  if*  mAo  hat 
and  taket  hupocrxticaUu,or  through  lazmeu,  instead  of  woiUng 
and  so  helping  himself  and  others,  sAo^  insur  judyment  with 
Ood.  .  .  .  He,  then,  who  gives  simply  (iriuk)  to  all,  give*  well, 
as  far  a*  he  is  concerned  ('dcut  est  illi'),  and  is  guiltless 
('iunooens'  •  mKh).  He,  too,  who  takes  because  of  affliction 
iS)u$i/uMt)  . .  .  take*  well,  and  shall  be  glorified  by  Ood  in  life 
eternal.'  Bere  the  words  in  Italic*  seem  sim^y  to  make  more 
explicit  the  middle  clauses  of  Did.  1.  6,  vii.  'woe  to  him  that 
takes ;  for  it  indeed  any  one  having  need  take*,  he  shall  be 
guiltless  (Hit) ;  but  he  that  hath  not  need,  ahall  give  satis- 
faction (tin  ilmif)  why  and  wherefore  he  took.'  As  to  ths  rest 
of  the  quotation,  it  seems  to  echo  our  Didache  ^  in  its  anti- 
theai*  sXxdac  uajmim,  tieu  .  .  .  Xuftfiitminf,  which  i*  parallel 
to  Did.  alone.*'*  On  the  other  hand,  Hermas  is  the  probable 
source  of  the  other  matter.  For  its  form  follows  closely  the 
phmiing  of  Hermas^  Hand.  IL  6t.,  t.g.  tl  ui>  ymf  XoudtixrrK 
hj$i/uiM  .  .  .  i  tif  iMtn  {AvJlA  thrice  in  the  immediate  con- 
text, beside*  irmwn  ifnfmifMmt  Mm  AwkSt  above)  etOaitf  Urir . . . 
Uit^  wmfk  rS  8l£  .  . .  •  iA»  eirSt  tw3t£t  Smmmmmv,  tS  dt£  Zinnu, 
Further,  the  idea  of  the  piou*  labour  and  merit  of  the  re- 
cipient, in  praying  for  the  donor,  may  well  come  from  Sim.  iL 
6,  7,  Just  as  the  idea  of  the  needy  a*  Ood's  altar,  here  and  else- 
where (U.  Se,  iiL  e,  7. 14)  in  the  7)<<la*«i2ia,  go**  buk  to  Poly- 
carp,  ad  PhU.  iv.  t. 


*  Dr.  Taylor  t*  too  ready  to  take  the  sense  put  upon  the 
maxim  by  Augustine  and  later  writers,  specially  in  the  West, 
as  fixing  its  meaning  in  the  Didache.  Its  original  context  in 
the  Didache  requires  that  the  stress  fall  on  the  ui^^c  «•  yiSt 
*irt  ipft  i.e.  the  arrest  of  ths  impulse  to  give ;  while  in  Augus- 
tine, Oassiodorus,  and  Bernard,  at  any  rate,  the  eniphasfs  is 
OD  the  jutttm  wniob  tb*y  Inwit  (*  dense  invmiat  jvtlum  eui 
tamtradat'). 

t  Here  the  dis«q;«no««  in  tart  are  againat  all  bsfag  dependent 
on  Auguitine. 

{ The  exact  numllel  to  Apo$t.  OsntC  iv.  S  which  follows  in 
Nicetas,  with  KXiu,  in  the  margin,  i*,  in  tact,  derived  from  that 
work,  Clement  of  Bome  bdng  its  nippcaitttlou*  author.  Its 
attribution  to  Olem.  Alex.  I*  oil*  to  a  mere  gne**  of  Corderiu*, 
the  fir*t  editor  of  Nlcetw'  eaten*,  ■■  i*  *hown  by  F.  Z.  Funk, 
Kirehengeteh.  Abhandlungm,  iL  IMl 

f  Compare  the  Rabbinio  aaying,  'He  that  reoetveth  alma 
without  needing  the  **nie,  ehsll  oom*  to  want  before  he  die*' 
(KUkMMh,  68a). 

I  Oh.  xxxi.  ad  ;ln..  where  he  lay*  that  the  prindpl*  In  Ht 
10<it,  as  to  making  triends^by  the  worldly  Mammon,  is  even 
more  divine  than  wmrri  r£  uhwwl  n  since  it  teaches 
one  not  to  wait  to  be  asked,  ^'sMt  iminnt  irru  iiit  tS 
T««ir>.  That  he  ha*  DM.  1.  S  in  mind,  i*  suggested  by  his 
adding  fuS  ykf  hm  li  mmlem  fiA<9«^  to  sram,  X.T.X.,  as  IMd. 
adds,  wuwt  •}mf  ftXli  tli*r9m  i  w^ri.f  U  r£r  Sittn  x^vriutw*. 

m  The  DidaicaKa  is  certainly  dependent  on  our  Didache 
elsewhere  (cf.  Holzhey,  Die  Abliangigkta  dm  tyr.  Didatkalia 
ton  dtT  Didache,  Miinchen,  IfcOS). 

**  The  nearest  known  parallel  Is  the  sentiment  in  Ac  203S, 
which  the  interpolated  Apoit.  Const,  iv.  8,  actually  substitutes 
here,  in  the  form  iwti  mmi  *  mifitt  nmmmpm  tSw»  Amt  m  iiinn 


A*  to  the  relative  priority  of  our  Didache  and  Herma*,  ths 
case  seems  here  as  clearly  in  favour  of  the  former  as  elsewhere.* 
But  if  so,  it  is  probable  that  Hermas*  repeated  ftti  iirrM^m 
(,2iaxp.wr)  r.u  iie  n  Wm  hut  is  a  protest  against  the  /*izA^ 
kf  yut  Tin  tSt  'of  Did.,  and  that  consequently  'U^amvw,  etc., 
stood' In  the  Didache  as  known  to  Hermas,  and  is,  in  tact,  per- 
haps echoed  in  iu  rir  nimm  rm  .  .  .  iihw.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  Hermas*  protest  Is  twofold.  He  protests,  first,  against  tr}  ing 
to  distinguish  the  good  and  bad ;  It  is  enough  toat  they  be 
needy ;  that,  he  says,  is  God's  own  principle  (cf.  Mt  Then 
he  goea  further,  and  protests  sgainst  trying  to  distinguish  b^ 
tween  real  and  apparent  need  ;  that,  be  says,  is  the  receiver^ 
look-out.  But  whatever  Hermas  may  or  may  not  have  in  mind. 
Did.  L  6  fin.,  in  writing  nml  wtfl  nintv  i%  ti^rm,  prot>- 
ably  means  to  apply  what  follows  only  to  the  need  of  dia- 
tir.guishing  real  from  feigned  need :  so  Afott.  Contt.  IiL  4,  xfi 
ykfi  1^  wutiv  wettrme  MfSa£irtLe,  fin  ^Xtxfiitn/rTete  r«vT»*  imf  jf  ,} 
WMfV«»*  i  ykfi  xCfiiit  ptftrt,  n«*W  r«  turtvtri  n  ii^M/'  HiJun  ii  ie 

But  we  can  hardly  ima^dne  the  'Teaching' 
proper,  at  any  stage,  to  have  opened  abraptlj'  with 
a  section  on  giving;  and,  in  fact,  we  obeeWe  in 
what  immediately  precedes  in  our  MS  that  the 
phrase  xal  (an  riXetos  has  its  parallel  in  vi.  2.  Nor 
18  the  parallel  merely  verbal.  The  idea  of  the 
phrase  is  probably  the  same  in  both  cases,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  mode  of  thought  as  meets  us 
in  Ja  1^  2'''  3',  touching  a  rifios  e\ev6eplas  and  a 
WXsiot  Mip  in  relation  to  it  (cf.  Mt  5<»  19^). 

The  feeling  that  though  a  certain  perfection  of  aelf-ma*tenr 
waa  the  Christian  ideal,  it  could  not  be  insisted  upon  for  all 
in  practice,  seem*  to  have  been  rather  general  among  the 
second  generation  of  Christians,  when  as  yet  even  the  most 
exacting  Ooepel  precepts  were  taken  seriously  by  all  a*  the 
law  of  their  uew  life.  It  meets  us  not  only  in  Did.  L  4,  vL 
2,  3,  but  also  in  Barnabas,  and  that  in  a  way  which  doe*  not 
point  to  dependence  of  the  one  on  the  other.  In  INd.  vi.  2,  S 
It  takes  this  form :  '  If,  indeed,  thou  canst  bear  the  whole  j  oke 
of  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  be  perfect ;  but  if  thou  canst  not,  what 
thou  canst,  that  do.  But  touching  food,  bear  what  thou  canst ; 
but  of  that  offered  to  idols  greatly  beware,  tor  it  is  worship 
of  dead  gods.'  In  Barnabas  we  read  of  '  the  new  law  of  car 
Lord  Jesus  Christ— without  yoke  of  constraint  as  it  la' (it  0); 
and  of  the  spiritual,  not  ritual,  obedience  which  belonjgs  to 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  his  Two  Waft  the  exhorta- 
tion, '  as  much  as  thou  canst  thou  sholt  be  pure  (iynime)  in 
the  interests  of  thy  soul,'  following  on  a  specially  exacting 
precept  as  to  control  of  the  tongue  (xix.  8,  cf.  Ja  S>  for  the 
tongue  as  test  of  Uie  'perfect  man').  This  breathes  the  same 
spirit  as  speaks  In  Bam.  iv.  11,  '  Let  us  be  spiritual,  let  us  be 
a  temple  perfect  to  the  Lord ;  as  much  as  is  in  us,  let  n* 
practise  the  fear  of  Ood ;  let  us  strive  to  guard  his  precept*.' 
Thus  Barnabas  has  the  same  idea  as  Did.  vi.  S,  the  meaning 
of  which  he  helps  to  fix :  but  he  put*  it  in  hi*  own  way, 
without  showing  trace  of  Did.  vL  2  any  more  than  of  Did.  L  4, 

Thus  the  author  of  our  Didache  intends  hk 
qualifying  paragraph  in  vi.  2  to  refer  to  the 
'teaching'  already  given  in  i.-v. ;  and  his  reoog- 
nition  that  '  the  yoke  of  the  Lord '  includes  what 
might  overtax  the  moral  power  of  some,  becoinei 
more  natural  if  we  suppose  that  he  had  in  mind 
high  counsels  like  those  in  i.  4,  5,t  which  he  had 
himself  introduced. 

So  far  there  seems  good  reason  for  holding  that 
the  full  Dida«he  originally  embraced  the  precepts 
in  JAd.  i.  4,  6.  But  was  that  all,  and  did  it  open, 
fitly  enough,  with  the  general  precept,  'Abstain 
thou  from  bodily  lusts' T 

*Awix*v  v«*  rMpMimSt  mmt  m^vtisw*  WiBvftutt.  H«re  there  may 
be  dependence  on  1  F  2ii ;  but  more  probably  nfrnxiw  ia  an 
interpolation  from  1  P  2^^,  to  explain  the  less  biblical  nfUMnt^ 
which  the  Apoit.  Contt.  changes  Into  lurainm.  Cf.  4  Mac  !>* 
r«,  tl  iwtSvfjutn  tu  fUt  tir*>  a^u^jkmu,  ml  ti  mfJtmriKm.  The  present 
writer  cannot  think  (with  Rope*,  Die  Spnusht  Jem,  40)  that 
this  maxim  is  to  be  viewed  '  aa  an  abstract  reproduction  of  such 
passage*  a*  Ut  S^?'.'.  It  goe*  too  closely  with  what  follow*. 
The  best  parallel  is  Hermas,  Ifand.  xiL,  where  all  virtues  art 
referred  to  li  miSvuia  i  iytSi  (i  >>«^  figM  ni  Bui  ntnimu  h 
n  iritb^  Tti  ur^u^,  t,  4),  and  all  vices  to  i  IntKuia  i  wn^fm 
('Anrirtau  •?»  )u  i'ri  tw»  infc^w  Ti»  wnnfSt,  >>•  iwirti'^l'M 
Knin       fty,  2,  SX  Ct  Jfand.  viii.,  with  iU  maxim,  e 


*  Dr.  Tkylor^  paper  In  the  Journal  of  PhOology,  zvlU.  ^  B., 
almost  amount*  to  demonstration  on  both  issue*. 

t  Cf.  John  Climacus  (sac  vi.)  lirifSt  M*'  »•  *Srnm  Mnai, 
liflfiirTifn  U  imi  n  ftr,  s/t»v>«'  «  tl  iuli  nS  ulfmrM  ftt 
iwMTU;  tmnitmt  ftiilum,  t«x«  knBm  »«)  /tint  ttm 
Mtimgiu,.  This  passage  suggest*  that  <i  baa  fallen  out  fron 
the  phrase  M\  yif  iitmrMi  at  the  end  of  L  4.  'NaT,  not  eve* 
It  thou  art  able '  would  make  good  seme  altar  ■  Aak  not  back 
thine  own. 
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•a^nia  kn'r  iW  mm  tu  I)  nfmntirtmi,  U  mm 
iymUp :  w  »  Clm.  xti.  »,      imnfiljUtutm  M  mt  ir/ii«6» 

No  donbt  this  has  reference  to  what  follows, 
— repression  of  the  instincts  to  'hit  btMsk '  and  to 
hold  fast  one's  possessions.  For  snch  instincts 
spring  largely  from  bodily  impulse,  while  nnresent- 
fnlness  (dyeluccucla,  cf.  Jnstin,  Apol.  L  10)  is  a 
victory  of  spirit  over  body,  a  snprame  form  of 
self-control  (atatfipotinrf  or  fyKpima^  Yet,  admit- 
ting this  connexion,  would  the  'Teaching'  or 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  commands  in  Did. 
L  2  he  likely  to  begin  with  nnresentfulness,  rather 
than  with  what  we  find  in  L  3,  as  also  in  Lk  6"'-  ? 
It  is  hard  to  decide.  The  venr  fact  that  L  2  does 
precede  might  make  the  compiler  pass  at  once  to  the 
most  concrete  and  practical  examples  of  the  spirit 
of  love,  viz.  nnresentfulness  ana  active  chai-ity, 
rather  than  dwell  further  on  the  feeling  of  love  * 
and  its  secret  acts  of  prayer  and  fasting.  A^nin, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  in  L  3  (and  there  aJone) 
the  plural '  Bless  ye,'  etc.,  appears  at  the  head  of 
precepts  purporting  to  he  addressed  to  the  indi- 
vidual catechumen.  For  it  is  not  aa  though  at 
this  time  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Lord's  precepts 
were  felt  to  be  too  sacred  to  be  adapted  to  the 
context  in  which  they  were  cited.  Yet  such  argu- 
ments seem  weaker  than  those  pointing  to  L  3  as 
originally  part  of  our  Didache.  For,  first,  our 
Didache  really  has  in  mind  not  the  single  convert, 
but  Christians  in  general,  as  comes  out  m  its  '  May 
ye,  children,  be  delivered  from  all  these'  (at  the 
end  of  the  EvU  Way).  Next,  the  clauses,  'fast 
for  those  who  persecute  you,'  '  and  ye  shall  not 
have  an  eneniv,  are  not  found  in  our  Gospels ;  and 
the  latter  at  least  seems  to  have  influenced  Justin 
Martyr  both  in  his  Dialogue  and  Apology.  Indeed, 
Jnstin  practically  follows  L  3  aa  a  whofe,  where  it 
deviates  from  our  Gospels. 

ApoL  t  15,  Uif  rm  t^BfSt  t/tSt  mtl  ijmrmn  nfo 

fugwrmt  ifutt  mm)  t/iXnyUrt  fnU  xmrmfmfiitM  v/Mt  mmi  fSxvtfl 
ur./  rSf  <Tii^«Pm»»  ifit.  The  aentimeiit  m]  tix  iEm  ix^fi' 
i»  Immd  in  JLpoL  i.  14,  DiaL  B,  as  also  in  CUm.  Horn.  xiL 
82,  by  Dr.  O.  Tkylor  {Expotitor,  Srd  aeries,  rL  SML,  when 
Justin's  relation  ia  the  Did.  is  examined).  To  which  may  be 
added  ApoLjt/  Ari»tid€$,  IS,  nic  itmuhnu  mmt*  wmf^MrnXuirt 
JMM  wf»€^Xu(  mvrttit  imvnk  mniSnr.  Nor  does  it  seem  mere 
aoddent  that  Mani.  ii.,  wliich  bevins  Hennas'  exposition  of 
the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  In  enjoining  childlike  kwXimi  and 
ixu/a  flrst  specifles  abstinence  from  uTsAaA/s  (mai  tittnSm 
*itnn  Hut  /iirjk  wmmm),  and  than  deals  with  UM  duty  of 
giving  (iirJMt), 

To  sum  up.  The  fuller  Didache  seems,  from  the 
first,  to  have  contained  all,  or  very  nearly  all,t  of 
ch.  i.  as  it  stands  in  our  MS.  Its  title  was  the 
second  and  longer  one  of  our  MS,  under  which 
it  was  perhaps  known  to  Hermas,  whose  Twelve , 
Mandates  (e'im>Xai),  artificially  drawn  out  to  that 
number,  seem  suggested  by  those  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Again,  they  and  their  teaching  'to 
the  Gentiles'  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  Twelve 
nations  t  who  inhabit  the  world,  and  to  whom 

*  lAk»  Tit,  luaehar,  5,  iymnn  mifm  mm)  tti  rimtn,  whnrm 
mm)  s#M  bumn  (the  pnotteal  nsnlt  ol  ixUtw  to  God  and 
manV, 

t  Obaerre  the  similar  Erangelical  matter  In  oh.  xrl.,  which 
is  generally  admitted  to  have  l>een  part  of  the  fuller  Didaohe 
from  the  first.  Yet  while  we  fhid  early  tiwies  of 'Il/an-iin,,  etc., 
t.g.  !n  Uermas  <aea  above,  p.  446>'),  It  is  otiierwiae  with  the 
penally  ot  the  deceitfol  receiver;  moreover,  the  connexion 
between  'Utmrin,  etc.  and  wtiat  precedes  would  gain  by  its 
omission.  But  If  an  interpolation,  it  must  be  early,  as  it  is  not 
•sadmilated  to  our  Ooapeia. 

t  Sim.  ix.  17.  1 :  so  Dr.  Tkylor,  Joum.  af  PML  zvlli.  ne. 
Tet  Hermas  may  rattier  have  the  spiritual  analogue  of  the 
Twelve  trilMS  of  Israel  in  view  (of.  Mt  10>8).  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  in  Jfand.  xiL  8.  S  we  read  nttrikim  ttt  riu  iinXakf  riu 
IMixm,  and  then  follows  a  rebuke  of  the  suggestion  that  these 
im»M  are  too  hard  tor  man  to  keep.  It  looks  as  if  Did.  vi.  2 
ware  being  abused  in  the  piMttoe  of  some.  On  the  other  hand, 
tb*  ntmm  nUm  ot  Sim.  v,  S.  6  tnutoma  the  tAmtw  ot  Did. 
L  4,  vi.  2,  into '  merit.' 


'the  Son  of  God  was  heralded  by  the  Apostles.' 
Jnstin  Martyr  also  shows  himself  familiar  with 
the  exact  idea  of  this  title,  when  he  writes  of  rcAt 
ivi  wcurris  (Brovt  irSpilrrav  Sii,  r^t  ra/A  rdr  iimr- 
riXur  airov  tiSaxTjt  reiadiyras  xal  nfturriaaiiihovt 
r&  «uXcu&  cr  oZi  rXca>iS>iitvoi  dvearpdipiiirar  tSri  {Apol. 
L  63,  of.  ii.  2,  rd  icaXd  iavrif  a uv eTrttrrdfierot  Sii 
riiti  dxi  ToO  TLpurroB  Sidaxi",  rb  SiSacrKiKtor  rfli  Oelat 
dper^i  bt/ioX^yVei').  And,  indeed,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  very  form  in  which  Justin,  in  common 
with  the  Kerygmn  Petri,  Hermas,  2  Clement,  and 
the  Apology  vf  Aristides,  conceives  Christianity, 
viz.  as  revealed  'teaching'  on  virtue  and  vice, 
owes  much  to  the  influence  on  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christianity  set  forth 
in  the  ^iSaxh  Kvpiou  dii  rCir  SiiScxa  dToarS\ui>  to?i 
tOrtnr.  This  would  hel])  to  explain  the  degree  to 
which  '  moralism,'  with  its  notions  of  the  Divine 
irroXai  and  luffSbs  tuccuoffiviif,  colours  that  literature. 
Certainly  tlie  title  of  our  book  suits  the  attitude 
of  orthodox  circles  in  the  closing  years  of  the  first 
century,  when  Papias  wa«on  the  look-out  for  those 
who  related  t4j  rapi  toS  Kvplov  tj  TUmt  SfSoiUras 
{iPToXit),  as  witnessed  by  personal '  disciples  of  the 
Lord '  (Euseb.  HE  liL  39). 

(2)  As  to  cha  vii.-xvi.,  it  is  usually  assumed  that 
they  are  homogeneous,  and  contain  nothing  alien 
to  the  original  Didache  in  its  enlarged  form.  But 
this  is  hardly  accurate ;  and  though  the  accretions 
are  wonderfully  few  and  slight,  when  we  remember 
the  nature  of  the  Didache  and  the  drastic  handling 
to  which  in  other  forms  it  has  been  subjected  (see 
below,  B.  '  Transformations,'  etc. ),  it  is  the  more 
worth  whUe  referring  to  them,  that  they  furnish 
the  sole  excuse  for  a  paradoxical  theory  that  our 
Didache  '  did  not  exist  as  a  book  before  the  4th 
century.'  •  Besides  a  number  of  mistaken  or  in- 
conclusive criteria  of  lateness,t  the  treatment  of 
Baptism  in  ch.  vii.  is  ri<;htly  appealed  to  as  un- 
primitive.  It  is  true  that  Aflusion  has  here  nothing 
to  do  with  '  e^tntc  baptism '  (as  Dr.  Bigg  supposes), 
and  therefore  is  not  m  itself  a  mark  of  late  date. 
But  the  change  of  address,  from  the  plural  of 
the  community  to  the  singular  of  the  officiating 
minister,  snggests  a  later  hand ;  and  the  suspicion 
is  home  out  by  the  Apost.  Const,  (in  what  it  has 
and  has  not),  as  well  as  by  the  unusual  concern  for 
detail  —  the  casuistry  of  baptism,  so  to  speak — 
which  marks  these  clauses.  They  find  their  fullest 
parallel  in  the  Clevientine  Homuies  (ix.  19,  xi.  26, 
lii.  73,  xiii.  9,  11),  and  may  belong  to  about  the 
same  period.  This  applies  to  vii.  2,  3,  and  to  the 
end  of  vii.  4.  But  the  injunction  to  the  baptizer 
and  baptized  to  fast  beforehand,  and  to  any  others 
who  can_  to  join  them  in  this,  is  probftbly  original 
(cf.  Jnstin,  Apol.  i.  61,  iiii&r  avreuxoiUrai'  Kal  avryjia- 
Ttvirrar  ainoU).  Other  minor  secondary  features 
are  the  form  of  the  Doxology  in  ix.  4,  which  the 
quotation  in  Athan.  de  Virg.  (with  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Apost.  Const.)  shows  once  to  have 
been,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Didache,  o-oS  rVny  4 
Siiraiut  nU  i)  id£a;  and  the  possible  insertion  of 
ix.  5**  <cal  yiLp  ittpl  toOtov  etpriKtr  i  Kipios,  Sure 
t6  tyioir  TcXi  Kwl.  In  this  latter  case  the  formula 
of  citation  etptiKtv  6  nipios  is  certainly  not  nn- 
primitive;  hut  the  idea  (the  iyia  iyLon  of  later 
liturgies)  is  not  found  connected  with  Mt  7'  before 
Clement  {Strom,  u.  ii.  7)  and  TertuUian  {de  Praac. 
xlL).  Further,  it  duplicates  what  appears  in  niore 
primitive  form  in  x.  6^  et  tis  dytos,  4pxi<r9w-  et 
TO  oiK  tm,  furapotlra ;  and  the  more  elaborate 
parallel  in  Apost.  Const.,  which  has  the  like 

•  Dr.  O.  Bigg,  Doctrine  <if  the  Twelve  ApoiOet  (8.P.aK.  1898). 

t  Some  simply  turn  into  proofs  of  very  early  date,  e-g.  the 
foUowincr :  '  At  what  date  would  it  be  thought  lawful  to  publish 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a  collection  of  Eucharistic  prayers  In  a 
book  of  this  description?'  This  wems  to  the  present  writer  to 
tell  rather  heavily  against  the  relatively  late  dates  of  Hanw«* 
and  others,  and  in  favour  <tf  a  first  century  date. 
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thought  without  citing  the  words  of  Mt  7*, 
shows  how  apt  such  an  idea  was  to  creep  into 
the  text.  Finally,  in  xiL  6,  the  striking  word 
Christraonger' (X/)i<rW>tjrop«s,  in  contrast  to  Xpur- 
Ttai>6t  at  the  end  of  xii.  4)  may  be  suspected  of 
being  late  in  origin.  Certainly  its  use  elsewhere 
is  lat«,  beginning  perhaps  with  pseudo-Clement 
(Epist.  d»  Virg.  I.  x.  4,  xi.  4,  xiii.  6)  and  Athanasius 
(de  Pseudo-proph.,  echoing  Did.) ;  nor  does  Apost. 
Const,  make  use  of  it,  or  indeed  of  xii.  2-5  as  a 
whole.  This,  however,  cannot  do  more  than  render 
the  early  date  of  xii.  6  or  even  xii.  2-5  ratlier  less 
certain  than  that  of  the  work  as  a  w  hole.  With 
such  reservations,  then,  the  original  contents  of 
the  fuller  Didache  (probably  as  Hennas  knew  it) 
were  practically  those  of  our  MS. 

iv.  Chxjrch  conditions  implied  in  the 
Didache. — This  subject  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  under  C.  Enough  heie  to  indicate  certain 
features  bearing  on  origin  and  date.  Thus  the 
degree  to  which  its  Christianity  is  still  expressed 
in  forms  determined  by  Judaism,  while  yet  its 
attitude  to  unbelieving  Judaism  ('  the  hypocrites ') 
is  one  of  bitter  hostility,  seems  a  highly  primitive 
trait.  It  has  more  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James  than  with  any  other  Christian  document; 
only,  the  judgment  which  James  feit  near  at  hand 
has  fallen,  and  has  left  Judaism  as  a  whole  still 
impenitent  —  apostate  in  the  eyes  of  our  author. 
Yet  even  he  is  swayed  by  Jewish  sentiment  in 
niatters  such  as  dietary  restrictions  (vi.  3),  where 
inherited  instinct  would  naturally  leave  a  prefer- 
ence, even  when  Gentiles  were  concerned.  And  so 
vi.  3  shows  a  qualified  survival  of  the  compromise 
laid  down  in  Ac  15*,  with  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween different  elements  in  it :  '  Now  touching  food, 
bear  what  thou  cunst ;  but  of  food  offered  to  idols 
greatly  beware,  for  it  is  worship  of  dead  go<ls.' 
Observe,  too,  the  natural,  allusive  way  in  which  it 
is  said :  '  All  first-iruits  .  .  .  thou  shalt  take  and 
give  as  the  first-fruits  to  the  prophets ;  for  they  are 
your  chief  priests.  .  .  .  Take  the  first-fruits  and 

five  according  to  the  commandment'  (xiii.  3,  5,  7). 
t  is  the  age  of  transition,  when  the  old  forms  of 
Palestinian  Judaism  are  being  adapted  to  the 
new  religion  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  prophet  is 
the  type. 

But  it  is  in  the  Eucharistic  forms  that  this 
primitive  continuity  of  thought  and  feeling  is  most 
apparent.  We  are  still  in  the  atmosphere  of  '  the 
breaking  of  bread '  as  it  appears  in  Acts.  The 
ideal  implied  in  the  Didache  might  (with  the  sub 
stitution  of  second-hand  for  first-hand  Apostolic 
teaching)  be  summed  np  in  the  words  of  Ac  2" 
'  They  were  keeping  steadfastly  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  and  to  the  communion — the  breaking 
of  bread  and  the  prayers.'  'The  breaking  of 
bread'  in  Thanksgiving  (Eucharist)  is  still  viewed 
as  'the  expressive  act  by  which  the  unity  of  the 
many,  as  partakers  of  the  one  Divine  sustenance, 
is  signified '  (Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  44) :  and 
here  we  have  samples  of  'the  prayers'  in  whicli 
the  thanksgiving  was  expressed.  When  we  ex- 
amine these  prayers,  thev  are  seen  to  be  trans- 
formed Jewish  Berakhdth  over  food ;  only,  the 
parallel  between  the  bodily  and  spiritual  food 
reappears  in  a  yet  more  impressive  form,  and  the 
looking  forward  to  the  restitution  of  the  Davidic 
Kingdom  (here  alluded  to  in  'the  Holy  Vine  of 
David  Thy  servant'),  with  the  festal  joy  of  a 
united  and  blessed  Israel,  receives  a  nobler  Mes- 
sianic meaning.  Indeed,  the  more  the  parallel 
with  Ac  2*'-<'  is  studied,  the  more  the  identity  of 
spirit  comes  out ;  and  a  conviction  arises  that  the 
writings  belong  to  nearly  the  same  epoch  *  (cf.  the 

*  The  prewnt  writer  tnigns  tin  Luku  writings,  like  Barn., 
to  Venpuian'a  reitm. 


xpoipfiTiu  Kol  SiSottKoKM  oi  Ac  13'  witli  Did.  xiii.  1, 
2,  XV.  2).  Particularly  is  this  so,  when  we  observe 
the  agreement  of  Didache  and  Luke's  Gospel  (on 
either  text)  with  respect  to  the  order  of  the  Cup 
and  the  Bread.  For,  however  we  may  explain  the 
liturgical  usage  here  revealed,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  thus  enjoined,  without  a  sign  of 
embarrassment,  once  the  (^uitpel  of  Matthew,  with 
its  opposite  order  in  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper, 
had  Mcome  generally  known  in  Palestine,  aach 
a  consideration  tends  to  exclude  the  notion  that 
tlie  Didache  means  our  Matthew  in  those  cases 
where  it  cites  '  the  Gospel '  ( viii.  2,  xi.  3,  xv.  3, 4)— 
a  view  otherwise  unlikely,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  also  quotes  Evangelical  phrases  found  only  in 
Luke.  Add  to  this  the  nature  of  the  ministry, 
especially  the  central  signiticance  of  the  prophet 
and  the  absence  of  any  one  presiding  adminis- 
trative official ;  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  public 
persecution,  of  any  fixed  creed,  any  conscious 
theological  tendency,  or  any  special  heresy  to  be 
guardai  against;  and,  finally,  tlie  type  of  its 
eschatologjr— and  the  general  efTect  is  that  of  a 
stage  in  primitive  Christianity  not  later  than  the 
close  of  the  1st  century. 

J.  lUvUle,  Im  OriginM  <U  r^pttoopat,  280  (.,  wrll  m.yt: 
'Oert^nly  the  comjpUer  of  the  Didach*,  like  all  prenuine  Chria- 
tiani  from  the  heffinning,  bfts  a  very  lively  eeoae  of  the  unity 
of  the  Chriatian  Society.  Bat  tbia  unity  ia  all  spiritual  and 
xnystical :  it  doea  not  j^et  manifest  ttaelf  in  any  eccleaiaatiGal 
organism.  .  .  .  The  veritable  Ofgmns  of  the  eaaential  unity  of 
the  Cburob  an  atHl  the  apoatlea  and,  above  all,  the  itinerant 
prophets,  all  those  who  go  from  oitv  to  city,  from  village  to 
villa([e,  to  be  the  witneasea  of  one  and  the  same  evangelic  tradi- 
tion and  the  Interpretera  of  one  and  the  same  Christian  Inapira- 
tion.  Precautions  have  already  to  be  taken  concerning  them, 
lest  they  abuse  their  position ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  thought 
of  subordinating  them  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Spirit  Is  still  undisputed,  and  knows  no  other 
control  than  that  ot  the  oonadenoe  of  the  faithful.' 

Date.— In  trying  to  reach  a  yet  more  exact 
date,  we  are  hampered  by  ignorance  of  the  relative 
rate  of  development  in  different  countries,  especi- 
ally as  it  happens  that  primitive  features  were 
likely  to  linger  longest  in  Palestine,  to  which 
internal  evidence  points  directly.  Accordingly  it 
is  rash  to  say  of  Palestine,  that  after  a  given  decikd* 
such  a  manual  would  no  longer  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  its  environment.  Still  it  does  seem  pos- 
sible to  show  that  certain  decades  ore  more  prob- 
able than  others,  even  in  Palestine.  Nor  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  here  quite  so  wanting  as  is  often 
supjiosed,  if  we  may  take  Dr.  R.  H.  Charles'  views 
on  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  as  substantially  correct. 
He  shows  that  the  striking  Christian  section  (iii. 
ISMv.  18) — which  he  gives  reasons  for  believing 
to  have  belonged  originally  to  a  larger  'Testament 
of  Hezekiah'  (known  to  Cedrenus)— reflects  con- 
ditions as  they  existed  within  the  Rfetime  of  the 
last  of  those  who  had  seen  their  Lord  in  the  flesh 
(iv.  13),  i.e.  not  later  than  A.D.  100.  Further,  the 
Hebraic  cast  of  the  style  and  the  circle  of  ideas  in 
tlu.s  section  point  strongly  to  Palestine,  or  at  least 
Syria,  as  the  region  to  which  ite  descriptions  apply 
most  directly.  Here,  then,  are  data  for  testing 
the  state  ot  things  implied  in  the  Didache  by 
criteria  belonging  to  a  similar  local  type  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  following  quotations  exhibit  the  main 
points  of  contact.  After  an  account  of  the  first 
advent  of  'the  Beloved'  (t.«.  Messiah  as  God's 
vols,  as  in  Did.  ix.  x.  ;  see  Mt  12'",  citing  Is  42'"-) 
and  '  the  discipling  of  the  Twelve '  iA  riir  SiHtKa 
liaSiinta),  we  read — 

'He  will  send  lorUi  hia  disciples,  and  they  shall  diadple  sD 
tile  nations  and  every  tongue  unto  the  resurrection  of  tlie 
Beloved  .  .  .  and  hia  ascension  into  the  seventh  heaven, 
whence  he  came :  and  many  who  believe  in  him  will  apeak 


the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  AnA  on  the  eve  of  his  approach,  his 
aiacipies  will  let  go  the  prraching  (»m^ti.«»)  ot  his  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  their  faitli  uiui  Inve  ud  their  purity  (tyttl^'): 
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•ad  then  win  be  m»ny  taoUons  on  the  era  of  Us  kpprcnch. 
And  there  will  be  In  thoee  daya  many  desiring  to  ruin,  though 
roid  ol  wisdom :  and  there  will  be  many  lawless  elders  and 
shepherds  unjust  towards  their  sheep,  which  shall  be  ravaged 
lor  want  of  pure  shepherds.  .  .  .  And  there  will  be  much 
slander  and  Taioglory  .  .  .  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  depart 
from  the  many :  and  there  will  not  he  In  those  days  man; 
prophets  speaking  sure  things,  but  only  one  hei«  and  there  In 
direis  places,  by  reason  of  the  Spirit  ol  error  and  ol  lomication 
and  vamglory  and  love  ol  money,  which  shall  ha  in  those  who 
will  be  uUed  eenranta  ol  that  One  and  in  thOM  who  will  re- 
ceive him.  And  there  will  be  great  hatred  in  the  shepherds 
and  elders  towards  each  other.*  For  there  will  be  much 
Jealousy  in  the  last  days,  lor  each  will  speak  what  is  pleasing 
in  his  own  eyes :  and  they  will  let  go  utterly  the  prophecies 
ul  the  prophets  who  were  before  me  (Isaiah) :  and  these  very 
visions  they  will  treat  as  void,  in  order  that  they  may  utter 
the  impulses  ol  their  own  heart'  (ill.  1S~81X 

Next  follows  a  desoriptioii  of  the  descent  of 
Beiiar  'in  the  likeness oi  a  man,  a  king,  lawless, 
a  matricide,  one  who  himself — the  king — will  per- 
secute the  plant  which  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Beloved  shall  plant ;  and  of  the  Twelve,  one  Khali 
be  delivered  into  his  hands.'  This  Nero- Antichrist 
is  then  pictured  as  emulating  the  superhuman 
powers  of  the  Messiah — 

■  Re  will  act  and  speak  like  the  Belorad,  and  will  say,  "  I  am 

Ood,  and  before  me  there  has  been  none."  .  .  .  And  the  frreater 
part  of  those  who  shall  have  been  associated  to^^ether  in  order 
(o  receive  (  =  \vait  tor)  the  Beloved,  he  will  turn  aside  after  him. 
.  .  .  And  he  will  set  up  his  image  before  him  in  every  city. 
.  .  .  And  many  believers  and  saints,  having  seen  him  for 
whom  they  were  hoping,'  namely,  Jesus  the  Christ, '  and  those 
also  who  became  believen  in  him— of  these  few  in  those  days 
will  be  left  as  his  servants,  while  they  flee  from  solitude  to 
solitude,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Beloved,'  (Iv.  S-UX 

Tt  is  true  that  one  must  not  forget  that  in  all 
this  we  are  listening  to  an  apocalyptist — one  who 
as  such  is  apt  to  dwell  on  the  darker  hues  of  days 
which  he  regards  as  the  '  darkest  hour  before  the 
dawn,'  familiar  to  all  apocalyptic.  Yet  allowing 
for  tills,  as  also  for  some  phrases  and  clnusies 
which  may  be  due  to  the  fanal  redactor  of  the 
Ascension,  the  impression  remains  that  the  degree 
to  which  deterioration  has  invaded  the  coniiiiuni- 
ties  specially  in  the  writer's  mind,  particularly 
the  degree  to  which  'the  prophet'  is  alroiuly  dis- 
credited,—  not  to  speak  of  the  greater  relative 
prominence  of  the  local  'pastors'  and  'eldeix,' — 
that  all  this  Implies  a  state  of  things  at  least  as 
late  in  the  developiiientof  the  Syrian  or  Palestiiiianf 
Churches  as  what  meets  us  in  the  Didaclie.  Surely 
such  a  picture  of  defection  from  the  *  lovt  and 
purity 'of  Messiah's  'Twelve  Apostles'  presents  a 
wide  contrast  to  the  life  amuii;:  Chri.stians  as  con- 
templated by  the  compiler  of  the  Didaclie,  and 
tells  Homewhut  against  a  later  date.  In  jiarticiilar, 
the  absence  of  explicit  wainiii);  auainst  po^wil>le 
faults  in  the  local  leaders,  like  tlio><eof  the  'elders' 
and  '  sliepiierds '  cited  altuve,  deserves  notice.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  only  hint  of  actual  faults  within 
the  brotherhood  is  the  injunction  to  '  reprove  one 
another,  not  in  wrath,  but  in  peace,'  and  to  visit 
with  temporary  spiritual  ostracism  the  brother  who 
ott'ends  against  tils  fellow  (jcv.  3).  In  any  case 
the  attitude  and  mode  of  thought  evidenced  in  the 
Atcension,  in  its  reference  to  'the  preaching  of 
his  Twelve  Apostles'  as  the  norm  of  faith  and 
conduct,  to  which  Christians  in  the  last  days  were 
like  to  prove  unfaithful,  furnishes  a  close  parallel 
to  the  idea  of  the  '  Teaching  of  the  Lord,  through 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  to  the  Gentiles.'  Thus  It  Is 
natural  to  regard  these  two  writings  as  almost 
contemporary  attempts  to  extend  the  influence  of 
the  traditions  going  Dack  to  'the  Twelve  Apostles.' 
Only,  tlie  author  of  the  Didache  did  not  see  such 
dlihculties  in  the  way  as  were  patent  to  the  eye 
of  the  apocalyptist,  writing  further,  perhaps,  from 

*  So  the  Ethiopic,  the  Greek  here  being  lest 

t  There  was  probably  enough  common  oonsoiouanea  through- 
out the  regions  in  question  to  wanut  the  aigument  as  stated 
In  the  text. 
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the  original  centres  of  Apostolic  activity,  yet  seem- 
ingly t^fore  A.D.  100.   Accordingly,  as  to  date,  it 
seems  best  to  say  with  conKdence,   '  before  rather 
than  after  A.D.  100,'  and  with  diffidence,  '  A.D. 
90  is  the  most  likely  decade  known  to  tu,' 

Ihe  loUowing  weighty  passag 
Hf  the  Tmlm  Apo$tU$,  p.  Ill 

grounds : — 

'  Everything  which  goes  to  oonfinn  Hi  JowUi  obsraotar  baa  • 
bearing  on  the  question  of  tta  data.  If  tt  la  dsrired  tmmadiaMy 
from  Jewish  sources,  it  must  aithar  have  i 


from  Dr.  a  Tnloft  rsaaUM 
dasarraa  qnotaaao  on  aarMM 


sect,  which  long  preserved  Its  Hebralo  paeallaritiea,  or  It  mml 
have  come  down  to  us  from  tha  primitive  age  in  which  Ohrlstl- 
anity  had  but  Just  separated  Itself  from  uia  parent  stock  of 
Judaism.  The  former  altematlTe  most  ba  rajaotad,  If  at  an 
early  date  we  And  it  quoted  with  prolonnd  raqwot  bayond  tb* 
pale  of  Judaism ;  and  we  are  thus  finally  lad  to  ragsiml  It,  la 
whatever  may  ba  Its  original  form,  as  a  ganniiia  bitmant  o(  Um 
earliest  tradition  of  tha  Ohoreb.' 

B.  Transformatioss  usDsaaoira  bt  tbw 
DiDACUB.— These  have  already  been  indioated  in 
the  section  on  'Materials  for  comparative  criti- 
cism.' But  a  few  illustrations  may  here  be  given 
of  the  spirit  prompting  such  efforta  to  adjoat  ft 
primitive  church-mannal  to  developing  'Catholie' 
ideals.  For  thev  show  at  onoe  the  relnctance  oi 
the  revisers  to  break  altogether  with  this  vener- 
able monument  of  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  and 
the  radical  change  in  Christian  ideals  represented 
by  the  Catholicism  of  the  4th  century.  The  only 
section  in  tliu  Kgyptian  'Apostolic  Cnnrch  Order' 
at  all  parallel  to  tlie  eccle»iaHtical  element  in  the 
Didache  runs  as  follows  (§  12),  the  significant 
changes  t  being  in  italics — 

Thomas  said :  '  Ohild,  him  that  apeaketh  to  thea  tba  Word  ol 

Ood  and  beeometh  U>  thu  Mrt-eaiui»  Orm fmrm)  <^  llif»,aitdgivitk 
(Aes  (A«  tetU  in  tAs  Lord,  thou  shslt  love  as  tha  apple  of  thin* 
eye  (» Bam.  xiz.  0);  and  thou  shalt  remembar  hhn  night  and 
day,  thou  shalt  honour  him  as  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  thou  shalt 
seek  out  hit  lace  daily  and  IA«  rest  nf  the  Mints.  .  ,  .  Thau 
ihalt  Aonour  him  as  mtirh  as  (Aou  art  abU,  fnm  thy  latat  and 
from  the  toil  o/  thy  hande.  For  il  the  Lrfird  deigned  to  giva 
thee  at  his  haiids  "spiritual  tood  and  drink  and  life  eternal,* 
thou  oughtest  much  more  to  offer  the  corruptible  and  tanmoni 
food  '  (cf.  Did.  It.  1,  t,  xUL,  xv.  2,  x.  8,  iv.  af). 

Here  regard  for  the  minister  of  Sacraments  ia 
added  to  that  for  those  who  minister  the  Word 
in  any  form. 

Similar  tendencies  are  seen  in  Apoit.  Cotut.  vii. 

Thus  nid.  vii.  1  appears  as :  '  But  touching  baptism,  0  iUum 
or  preebyier,  ...  to  tJinlt  thou  baptize  at  the  Lord  sq^sfaM 
on  us,  tailing'  (then  follows  Mt  281'- so.).  'And  thou  thoU 
anoint,  in  thefiret  place,  wilh  holu  oil;  next,  thoa thalt  iafUl$ 
urith  vaUriand,  Uul  if  aU,  thou  ehalt  eeal  wttA  afotaMU' 

So  with  the  Eurbaristic  prayers  in  Did.  ix.  x. ; 
while  Did.  xv.  1,  2  is  transformed  so  as  to  lead — 

•  But  oidaln  (wftfiflrmrft)  bishops  worthT  tba  Lord,  and 
pretbfteri  and  deacons,  man  pruaeiU,  jtut,  maak,  ato.  .  .  .  , 
dutifiU  (irimitX  impartial,  able  to  ttaeh  th*  SMiRi  {MVi 
orthodox  in  the  doetrirtee  of  the  Lord  (iftmiimm  i>  ms  mi 

SryuMTit).  But  do  ye  honour  these  OS  /attsn,  as  lords, 
at  benefactort,  0$  cautet  of  tfell-being.' 

Besides  these  extant  recensions  of  the  Didadie, 
in  which  the  idea  of  '  Teaching  of  the  AposUes'  is 
turned  into  a  pious  fiction, — notably  in  she  Egyp- 
tian 'Church  Order,'  which  makes  the  several 
Apostles  speak  seriatim, — we  hear  from  Rnfinns  of 
the  Dua  Vim  or  Judicium  Petri,  possibly  the 
Two  Ways  in  a  setting  adjusted  to  the  taste  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Finally,  there  is  some  ground 
for  suppoRing  that  an  abbreviated  edition  of  the 
full  Diaache,  omitting  archaic  parts  such  as  those 
touching  Apostles  and  Prophets,  was  current  in 
certain  circles  in  the  Ea.st.  This  would  be  ante- 
cedently probable,  as  an  alternative  method  of 

*  With  the  widest  and  most  varied  eeifssnsu*  of  scholar!,  of. 

A.  Ehrhard,  Attchritt.  Litterntnr  und  ihre  Erfortehung  tat 

of  J.  Bivllla, 


IHSU-IBOO,  p.  6S.   A  weighty  ndilition  is  the  i 
Origins  de  tBpitoopat,  234-261. 

t  In  the  shorter  form  ol  Cod.  Ottob.  (sea  p^  tOM  nota)  such 
changes  are  fewer. 
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preserving  an  ancient  book  in  carrent  use ;  and  is 
the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  size  of  the 
Didache  as  known  to  Niuephorus  or  his  (f  Pales- 
tinian) source  of  c.  500  A.D.,  viz.  about  two-thirds 
of  our  MS.  Another  possibility  is  that  this 
Didache  was  the  fuller  fonn  of  the  Tvx)  Ways 
in  Aposl.  Const,  vii.  (used  in  the  ascetic  maxima 
printed  in  Oriens  Christ.,  1901,  49  ff.). 

C.  TBS  SiatriFICANCB  op  THB  DlDACBB  FOR 

EARLY  CaRfSTiAMTY.—The  historical  value  of 
the  Didache  is  (a)  direct,  as  it  casts  light  on  the  iirt>t 
century  of  Christianity ;  (6)  indirect,  as  it  shows, 
by  its  wide  and  long  -  continued  circulation,  how 
such  primitive  ideas  and  usages  continued  to  find 
a  certain  recognition  after  they  had,  on  the  whole, 
been  forced  into  the  background,  or  totally  sup- 
pressed by  the  characteristic  forms  of  Catholicism. 

Under  (a)  the  gain  lies  not  so  much  in  the  way 
of  new  facts,  as  in  the  fresh  light  cast  upon  things 
already  witnessed  to  by  our  existing  documents, 
though  in  a  manner  too  implicit  to  attract  atten- 
tion or  win  general  assent  as  to  their  meaning. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  primary  ministry 
of  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  ages — an  un- 
ordained  and  largely  an  umocalized  ministry  of 
the  Word,  includmg  functions  closely  connected 
therewith,  such  as  Eucharistic  prayer — the  ministry 
of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers  in  the  Spirit. 
Lightfoot,  for  instance,  had  already  anticipated 
much  of  the  truth  as  regards  these ;  yet  only  for 
the  few  who  could  'read between  the  lines'  of  our 
existing  texts  in  the  face  of  misleading  traditions. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Didache  the  blindest  can,  if 
they  will,  perceive  the  distinction  in  kind  between 
the  higher  ministries  of  the  Spirit  and  the  minis- 
tries resting  on  gifts  of  a  humbler  but  most  neces- 
sary order,  such  as  Bishops  (Pastors)  and  Deacons. 
But  there  are  other  pomto  almost  equally  im- 
portant, even  where  less  obvious.  Such  are  (1)  the 
congregational  character  of  primitive  Discipline, 
resting  on  the  collective  responsibility  of  all  for 
eacli  (xiv.  xv.  3),  side  by  side  *  with  the  existence 
of  executive  officers  for  this  and  other  purposes 
(xv.  1,  2),  whose  appointment  is  attributed  solely 
to  the  local  community ;  (2)  the  Eucharist  as  still 
of  the  nature  of  a  sacred  meal  of  religious  com- 
munion, in  which,  in  some  regions  at  least,  the 
blessing  of  the  Cup  preceded  that  of  the  Broken 
Bread  (ix.  x.,  so  Lk  22""-,  cf.  1  Co  10") ;  (3)  the 
semi-Jewish  nature  of  the  two  fixed  Fast-days  and 
three  hours  of  Prayer,  which  passed  into  Chris- 
tian use  as  suggested  by,  and  in  rivalry  with,  the 
practices  of  unbelieving  Judaism  (viii.);  and  (4) 
the  idea  of  Christian  Baptism  as  involving  vows 
of  renunciation  of  the  Way  of  Death  and  self- 
surrender  to  the  Way  of  Life. 

In  the  last  respect,  as  also  toachinc  the  nature 
of  the  primitive  Eucharist,  the  Didache  illumines 
and  is  illumined  by  Pliny's  report  to  Trajan  aboat 
Christians  in  Pontus-Bithvnia.  Their  early  morn- 
ing worship  on  the  '  stated  day '  included  a  binding 
of  themselves  by  solemn  vow  {sacranunto  is  Pliny's 
word)  '  not  to  any  crime,  but  against  the  commis- 
sion of  thefts,  robberies,  adulteries,  the  I  reach  of 
faith,  the  repudiation  of  a  deposit  when  called 
upon.'  This  surely  means  that  the  moral  vows 
taken  at  baptism  were  then  renewed,  and  that 
such  vows  were  more  explicit  than  we  had  realized 
prior  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  Didache.  Of  course 
the  usages  in  this  matter  may  not  have  been 
exactly  Uie  same  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia.  But 
the  idea  of  an  explicit  moral  covenant,  as  part  of 
the  new  allegiance,  t  is  common  not  oi^y  to  these 

*  Oompwe  tha  plctura  at  oonjoint  diadpllne  of  this  lort,  as 
bte  u  the  3rd  ud  4th  oents.,  raflccted  in  Apo$L  Contt.  U.  47, 
ud  it*  basis  In  the  IMdataiiia. 

4  JnsUn,  ApoL  L  O,  describes  ckndidatsa  tir  beptism  as  thow 


two,  but  also  to  many  early  Christian  witnesses, 
such  as  Ignatius,  liermas,  Justin,  Tertullian, 
Origen  ;  *  to  the  abrenuntiatio  diaboli,  as  found  in 
the  '  Canons  of  Hippolytus '  onwards ;  and  to  the 
whole  series  of  addresses  to  candidates  for  baptism 
or  to  the  newly  baptized,  which  extends  welt  into 
the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  the  very  HomUiarium  in 
which  our  Latin  '  Doctrina  Apostolorum '  is  pre- 
served, comes  next  to  an  '  Adnionitio  S.  Petri  sive 
pnediratio  sancti  Bonifatii  ep.  de  abrenuntiatione 
in  baptismato.'  Then,  again,  the  Bithynian  habit 
of  meeting  later  on  in  the  day  '  to  take  food,  but 
ordinary  and  harmless  food, 'confirms  theDidache's 
picture  of  the  Eucharist  as  one  aspect  of  a  religious 
meal,  which  could  also  be  tormed  a  '  love- feast,'  as 
seemingly  by  Ignatius,  t 

There  exists,  indeed,  a  tendency  in  certain  circles 
to  discount  the  signilicance  of  our  document  in 
these  and  other  respects— especially  its  '  dogmatic 
poverty ' — on  the  plea  that  it  is  not  representative 
of  primitive  Christianity,  but  only  of  some  isolated 
and  exceptional  type  of  community,  remote  from 
the  main  stream  oi  the  Church's  life.  This  is  I  oth 
unproved  and  improbable  as  regards  Palestinian 
Christianity,  which  is  the  one  type  really  in  ques- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  Didache  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  piety  of  the  Epbtle  of  James  and 
of  those  who  furnished  the  author  of  Acts  with  the 
materials  for  hia  picture  of  Judtean  Christianity; 
while  it  helps  us  to  conceive  the  form  of  faith  in 
which  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
had  been  reared,  and  from  which  they  tended  to 
fall  back  into  mere  Judaism.  The  question,  then, 
arises :  Are  we  to  regard  ordinary  Palestinian 
Christianity,  during  the  Apostolic  and  sub- 
Apostolic  ages,  as  'representative'  or  normal  as 
far  as  it  went?  Or  are  we  to  discount  it  as 
Ebionite,  Judaic,  or  non- Apostolic,  because  it  does 
not  show  certain  features  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  (which  form  the  bulk  of  our 
evidence)  and  those  which,  whether  influenced  by 
him  or  not,  are  hardly  typical  of  the  Palestinian 
Chnrch  (the  Petrine  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  it  represents  ite  author  rather 
than  its  readers,  and  the  Johannine  Epistles)! 
This  issue  is  seldom  faced.  Yet  on  its  answer 
largely  depends  our  estimate  of  the  Didache. 

(6)  But  the  case  against  the  'hole  and  comer ' 
theory  of  the  Didache  goes  much  further.  One 
can  appeal  to  the  hbtory  of  its  reception  by  the 
Church  at  large.  To  use  Dr.  C.  Taylor's  words 
once  more,  '  If  at  an  early  date  we  find  it  quoted 
with  profound  respect  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism,' 
we  must  regtu-d  it  '  as  a  genuine  fra^gment  of  the 
earliest  tradition  of  the  Church.'  If  it  be  rejoined 
that  this  applies  more  to  the  Tvm  Ways  than  to 
the  full  Didache,  the  lesson  is  the  same,  namely, 
that  the  estimate  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  par- 
ticularly in  the  second  century,  was  surprisingly 
appreciative  of  what  some  to-day  find  hardly 
Cnristian  at  aU.^  But  when  we  consider  the  recoivl 

'who  are  convinced  .  .  .  that  these  things  wliich  an  tanEfat 
by  us  .  .  .  are  true,  and  who  promise  that  they  are  able  thus 
to  conduct  their  life.' 

•  Ignatius,  ad  Eph,  riv.  S  «'  ixvyyiXXiiawi  X^rnv  umu,  *'  *» 
wfimurn  tfKnfrm}  Hennas,  Hand.  vi.  2,  muXn  im  n 

nt|s#hu;  Justin,  Apol.  i.  66,  «f  mrur.iu'tn  aw  n.jnanin- 
Sufuf;  Tertullian,  de  Corona,  3,  'contestamurnos renunoare 
diabolo  et  pompa  et  angeiis  e]us' ;  11,  'Credimusne  humannm 
sacramentum  divino  superduci  licere  et  in  alium  Dociinuin  re- 
spondere  post  Christum '  ?  See  also  Origen,  aontra  Ctimm,  Ui. 
61,  S3;  ci.  the  Elkeaaite  protestation  of  future  holiness,  in 
Hippolytus,  Philotoph.  ix.  16,  which  may  well  reflect  sonKthing 
of  normal  baptismal  usage. 

t  Smym.  viii.,  Kit  imt  x-f'"  unmrm  nn  fimrrlflit 
•Sti  iyirv  ruCf ;  on  wliich  see  Lighttoot's  remarks. 

t  The  Justice  of  this  complaint  may  well  be  doubted  by  those 
who  recall  the  working  faith  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  how  imicta 
there  is  in  common  between  ite  emphasis  and  that  of  tha 
[Hdoohe.  Of  course  the  Passion  of  Chrisc  forms  a  gnat  point 
of  contrast ;  but  in  the  early  Palestinian  Church  as  a  vbois 
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set  out  above  in  A.  ii.,  we  are  strack  by  the  high 
prestige  of  the  full  Didache  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Only  this  can  explain  the  way  in  which 
it  is  used,  and  even  cited,  as  in  de  AletUoribus. 
So  with  the  influence  it  exerts  on  far  later  works, 
whether  as  their  basis  in  one  degree  or  another 
{Didascalia  and  Apost.  Const.,  Athanasius  and 
peeudo-Atban.),  or  as  an  archaic  writing  of  such 
repnte  as  to  call  for  an  equivalent*  more  in  keep- 
ing with  current  ecclesiastical  usages  {Apostolic 
Church  Order).  Its  very  rivals  witness  to  its 
lasting  acceptance.  If  it  be  not  representative 
of  sub-Apostolic  Christianity,  it  is  hard  to  see 
by  what  objective  criteria  any  of  the  'Apostolic 
Fathers'  is  to  gain  that  credit. 

LrmuTVKK— Of  the  enormous  Utermtare  connected  with  the 
Didache,  full  aoeounte  will  be  found  in  the  (oliowine :  SchaS, 
The  Otdtt  Church  Manual,  New  York  (Srd  ed.  lSg»),  contain- 
iiiK  a  eatalapit  rainonni  ol  boolu  and  articlea  down  to  March 
isssa;  A.  Elirhard,  Die  AttchriMiehe  LiUmxUur  vnd  ihn  Er- 
/artchung  von  lSSU-1900,  Et«te  Abteiluns,  Frelbuig  im.  Br. 
180U,  where,  beside*  a  full  li«t  of  publications,  an  estimate  of 
their  general  outcome  is  given  bjr  this  lilwial  B.  a  scholar. 

Typical  edfttoiu.— Biyennioe,  Aiiax4  «w  ititxm 
Constantinople,  188S;  Hamack,  in  TmU  u.  Unttmch.  ii.  i.  IL 
(including  O.  von  Oebhardt's  'Anhang'  OD  a  Latin  (raiment); 
Hilgenfeld,  NT  extra  canonm,  etc  (Leipdg) ;  Witnscbe  (Leip- 
sIk);  Hitchcock  and  Brown  <New  York);  8.  Onis  and  others 
(New  York) ;  de  RomesUn  (Oxford :  the  most  bandy  edition,  with 
the  related  texts  and  a  good  list  of  minor  UteiBtnre  during 
1884) ;  L  Prins,  Uiden— all  in  1884.  P.  Sabstiar  (Paris,  1886)  lays 
just  emphasis  on  the  escbatolo^cil  attitude  of  the  piety  re- 
flected in  the  Didache,  but  draws  a  hasty  Inferaioe  from  this 
and  other  early  features  hi  assigning  it  to  'the  middle  of  the 
first  oantniy';  Behalf  (as  aboveX  1885,  1886, 1889;  E.  Maloochi 

Silan,  188£,  Uodena,  I88T,  1893);  Spence  (London,  188S);  O. 
ylor  (Cambridge,  see  below),  1886 ;  Bamadc,  Dit  AvotUllihn 
u.  dif  jiidwhen  bcidm  Wm,  Leipzig,  1886  (Inspired  by  TSytor's 
work^  and  1896 ;  Funk,  Ooctrim  duodcHm  apot.,  Tnbl 


1887  (with  full  Prolegomena  and  the  related  dooumenta) ;  Rendu 
Hams,  London  and  Baltimore  (with  pbotognoihio  o( 
the  US ;  the  most  beautiful  of  all  editions,  and  also  amooc  tb* 
most  valuable,  giving  parallel  texts  and  Uttimonia  at  length, 
and  a  number  of  sua;estive  elucidations,  esn.  from  Jewish 


ligg  in  'Early  Church  Olassios,'  1896 (8.P.aK.,  London); 
Funk,  Patrm  ApoHolM,  L,  MOL 

Latin  Vertion — At  the  olose  o(  1900  appeared  the  full  Latin 
text  of  the  Too  Way,  ed.  Joseph  Schleofat,  Fribuigl  Brisgovis, 
snmptib^  Herder,  UCM  (a  handy  edition  of  24  pp.,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  standing  side  oy  side);  and  mora  tolly,  with  photo- 
gruphic  reproduction  of  toe  FreUiigen  118  (now  in  Munich),  in 
Die  ApofUUehre  in  d*r  UturtH*  dtr  KaOid.  Kirtht,  Freiburg, 
IPOl.  Of  the  Latin  version,  Hamaok  has  a  preliminarr  esU- 

In  fPI.^.,!     r^*«_«_    ,nnn   mm.  m.r.  ■  t     j    f       .  .. 


scAnft  Of  the  Didache  and  its  recensions.  (The  taxt  of  3%«)  Fays 
exists  in  two  lines  of  transmission,  via.  A  (known  to  Hernias) 
•  Lat.  Did.  and  late  Egyptian  witnesses;  and  A'>Bam.  and 
ipott.  Church  Order.  But  this  dassifloation  of  texts  is  less 
likely  than  that  into '  Syrian '  and  *  Egyptian '  respectively]. 

Typical  diwuMims.— Hamaok,  TheoL  lAtng.  1884:  Funk 
aid  Krawutxcky  In  ThtA.  Quart.  (TSUogpaX  ISM ;  Duchesne, 
Bulletin  Critique,  1884 ;  O.  Bonet-llaiuty.la  i>oe<rine  dee  dome 
J^;r«»  (Ruto "  ~       •  -    -  ■ 

1885,  yij.  v-Av,iM.  I.  f«v,  J-HMtppwneiLOW),  1 

Massebiean,  Sevue  de  fHieL  dee  Seluime,  Sepb-Oct.  1884 ; 
Zahn,  Foreekungen  tur  Oeeeh.  del  ITT  Kanoru.  Ui.  278-S19  ■ 
Holtzmann,  'Die  Did.  u.  ihre  Nebenformen'  In  Jahrb.  f.  prot 
TheU.  1885,  pp.  U4-108  (Regards  Did.  and  Bam.  at  oo-ordlnate 
recensions  of  an  earlier  Tm  Waye  ot  Judicium  Petri) ;  Laneen 
in  Sybel's  Bitt.  ZeiteA.  1885, 19&-214 ;  Lechler,  Dae  Apoe^  u. 
^odMpoit.  ZeUMer,  Ldudar,  1886,  ppJ6S-69S.  Warfleld  and 
McOiffert  in  Andaier  BttCni  and  BlbliMuea  Saera,  1885. 
use  ;  a  P.  AmoM  In  firetomett,  1886;  and  braUie 
In  Jahrb.  J.  pnl,  TheoL  1888,— aD  oontribute  to  a  genea- 
logical theoiT  of  the  ralatad  aoaanunts  and  types  of  text. 
C.  Taylor,  T&«  TeaeMmg  tf  the  IMw  Amutlee,  mth  lUuetra- 
laoni  fim  tie  Talmud,  Cambridge,  196  (epodi-making  as 
regards  the  Jewish  character  ot  the  Tteo  Way),  also  in  Ex. 
EJ^"^  ^?*-y'%?^  PAitoftW,  If  cited  In  the  text;  A. 
ChiappeUi,  Studii  di  ofKtoa  Uttentvm  erietiana,  Turin,  1887. 
pp.  81-148;  Wohlenberg,  Die  Lehre  .  .  .  in  ihrem  VerhdUniei 

this  was  lost  sight  at  la  the  rays  ol  'the  kIoit'  abont  to  be 
revealed. 

*  In  the  Syriao  version  thla  is  aotoally  called  ■  Third  Book  of 
Clement:  Teaching  cf  the  Taelve  ApnOe*;  which  may  be  its 
original  tiUe.  Possibly,  too,  the  Idea  ot  the  Syrian  'Testa- 
ment (AiaMai)  ot  the  Lord'  owe*  Its  name  and  so 
oootents  to  the  Didache. 


[  some  of  its 


mm  ST  Sehrifltum,  Erlangen,  1888;  Hamack,  GetA.  der 
altehr.  LU.  I.  86-92  (1893)711.  (Chrmologie,  1897)  428  (f..  In 
Hersog-s  PSE>  (1896X  i.  711-7S0 ;  N.  Biesenthal,  Die  urehritO. 
Kircht  .  .  .  naeh  dm-  Did.  (Progr.),  Insterburg,  1898 :  P.  SavL 
Ln  dottrina  degli  apoetoU,  iSaS;  J.  B^ville,  Ortoinee  de 
fEpiacopat,  pp.  284-261,  Paris,  1894  ;  L.  Iselin,  '  Eine  bisher 
unbekannte  Version  des  ersten  Teiles  der  "  ApoeCellehre'" 
(2'«!et»  u.  Untere.  lui.  i.),  1896 ;  O.  Moe,  Die  ApodeUehre  u. 
der  Deialag  im  CnterridU  der  alten  Kirche,  Giitersloh,  1896; 
0.  Holihey,  Die  Abhdngigkea  derSurieehen  Didatkalia  von  der 
IHdacAe,  Munchen,  1898 ;  Funk,  Kmhengeech.  Abhandkmgen, 
IL  108-141,  Paderbom,  1899  (on  basis  of  earlier  articles  in  TAeol. 
Iluartalechrift ;  valuable):  A.  Ehriiard,  op.  eit.  1900,  87-6S  (an 
admirable  summary);  E.  Henneoke,  Uc  1901;  J.  Schlecht,  op. 
eit.  1901  (good  summanr  of  results,  esp.  as  beuing  on  the  Lat  ); 
O.  Bardenhewer,  Oeeeh.  der  AltkircL  Lit.  L  (1902)  76-86 ;  K. 
Kohler  in  Jewieh  Kncyclopcedia,  iv.  586  ft.,  London,  190S;  P. 
Drews  In  ST  Apoiryphen,  TSblngen,  1804,  p.  182  It. 

J.  Ybbnon  BASTurr. 

DUTBSBABON^ 

L  Author  and  Date. 
U.  Title,  Language,  and  later  History. 
(a)  Testimony  of  Oreek  writers. 
(6)  Testimony  of  Syriao  writers. 
UL  Non-Syriac  versions  of  the  DIateaaanm. 

(a)  The  Armenian  version  of  St  K|duMm1i  OOD- 
mentatr  on  the  IHatassaron. 

(b)  Codex  FiUdensts. 
(e)  The  Arabic  version. 

iv.  Belatim  of  the  Diateasaron  to  tlw  Old  Syilaa 
literature. 

L  Author  and  Date.  —  The  Diatessaron,  oi 
Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  was  most  probably 
compiled  by  Tatian,  the  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr, 
towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  not  long 
after  the  year  172  or  173,  when  Tatian  returned 
from  Kome  to  liis  native  land  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  scanty  information  that  we  possess  regarding 
the  early  history  of  the  author  of  this  famous  work 
is  mainly  derived  from  his  no  less  celebrated  Orotic 
ad  Oracos  (Ai^ot  vpis  'EXKriras),  a  work  which 
was  probably  composed  soon  after  his  conversion 
to  Christianity.  He  is  described  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  81),  Epiphanius  {JSter.  46. 
1),  and  Theodoret  {ffmr.  Fab.  i.  20)  as  a  Syrian ;  and 
this  statement  as  to  his  nationality  agrees  with 
his  own  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  '  in 
the  land  of  the  Assyrians'  (Oratio,  42,  ytmfitU  /iir 
if  rflr  'Arav^wr  75).  We  may  infer  from  his  own 
writings  that  ne  was  a  man  of  good  birth  and  posi- 
tion, and,  as  such,  not  without  the  temptation  tc 
einbark  on  a  military  or  political  career ;  but  his 
mind  wa«  early  attracted  to  that  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing to  which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  He  spent  many  years  in  visiting  the  various 
schools,  and  in  studymg  the  dilierent  tenets,  of 
heathen  philosophy,  and  finally  settled  down  in 
Rome,  where,  presumably  through  the  influence 
of  Justin,  he  embraced  Christianity.  Like  the 
latter,  he  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
Crescens ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  remained 
in  Rome  as  a  teacher  some  years  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  Justin,  in  a.D.  165,  among  his  pupils  being 
Rhodon  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was,  no  doubt,  during 
thi8_  latter  portion  of  his  residence  in  Rome  that 
Tatian  developed  that  curious  mixture  of  hetero- 
dox views  with  which  his  name  is  associated  by 
later  writers,  and  which,  while  causing  him  to  be 
branded  as  a  heretic,  also  necessitated  liis  departure 
from  Rome.  Thus  he  undoubtedly  advocated,  like 
the  Encratites,  a  rigid  asceticism,  condemning  mar. 
riage  and  the  use  of  wine  and  animal  food ;  lie  also 
followed  Marcion  in  distinguishing  the  Demiurge 
from  the  God  of  the  New  Testament,  while  he  helda 
Gnostic  theory  of  ffions  similar  to  that  of  Valentinus; 
his  denial  of  the  salvability  of  Adam  alone  marks 
a  more  original  departure  from  the  orthodox  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  In  view  of  the  statements  as 
to  Tatian's  heretical  opinions  made  by  Iren»us, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Euoebius,  etc,  hi) 
heterodoxy  can  hardly  be  disputed ;  yet  it  is  notice- 
able that  Eusebius  is  the  first  to  definitely  associate 
him  with  any  heretical  party  (see  below,  §  ii.  a). 
The  date  of  Tatian's  departure  from  Rome  for  tha 
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Eaat  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  oertaintv  aboat 
A.D.  172-173.  How  long  he  sorvived  alter  his 
return  to  Mesopotamia  is  unknown  ;  but  it  was 
there,  probably  at  Edessa,  that  he  composed  for  the 
Syrian  Church  that  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels 
which  has  rendered  bis  name  so  famous. 

Before  leaving  the  personal  history  of  Tatian  we 
may  note  that  no  suspicion  of  heresy  seems  to  have 
attached  to  his  name  in  the  Syrian  Choioh — a 
fact  which  is  most  easily  explicable  on  the  sap- 
position  that,  amid  the  primitive  oonditions  of  his 
^native  Chnrch,  Tatian  had  neither  the  occasion  nor 
*the  inclination  to  air  those  views  which  bad  pro- 
cured him  so  much  disfavour  at  Rome.  After  his 
bitter  expetiences  in  the  latter  city,  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  tnm  bis  attention  towaitis 
a  new  field  of  activity  nich  as  that  afforded  by  the 
<'onipilation  of  his  Harmony,  rather  than  to  the 
di»$eminatiin  of  his  jpecaliar  views.  The  plan  of 
reproducin);  the  fourfold  history  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  form  o'/  one  simple  connecteii  narrative  was  no 
doubt  a  bold  one,  but  the  underlying  motive  was 
probably  the  desire  to  present  his  less  cultivated 
countrymen  with  the  story  of  the  Gospel  in  a  form 
A'hich  should  at  once  preserve  all  that  was  essential 
in  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists,  while 
omitting;  all  that  might  seem  ealoolated  to  perplex 
and  confuse. 

ii.  Title,  Lanocaoe,  aitd  later  History.— 
The  full  title  given  by  Tatian  to  his  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  appears  to  have  been  '  The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  uy  means  of  the  four  [Gospels  or 

Ev.m<:elists] '  (]  n  i  aV*  \&Q.«^)  y(\  t\  ^^o] 

^p^L^-^yi  —  Kt^ayy^tor  "h/roO  XpurroO  ri  iid  rw- 
aipwp),  but  the  work  was  generally  known  and 
cited  by  the  shorter  title  Diatetiaron  (^0}£CL^>  ; 

the  forms  ^O;  m  (X^i  and  ^OiXD^^V*?  also  oconr). 
In  addition  to  thin  Greek  title,  however,  the  Har- 
mony also  received  the  genuine  Syriao  name  Evan- 

gelion  da-MehalUfe  {\^\  TtSO?  ^OjA^oI), 

or  'Gospel  of  the  Mixed,'  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospels,  the  Evangelion 

da .  Mepharriihi  (t^y^^V)?   ^aj.\^^ol),  or 

'Gospel  of  the  Separated  (ones).' 

The  Greek  title  has  been  used,  among  others, 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
Harmony  was  ori^i^inally  composed  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  fact,  since 
Greek  titles,  and  especially  Greek  technical  termB,t 
were  largely  employed  by  Syriao  w^riters.  More- 
over, the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  support  the 
view  that  the  Diatessaron  was  an  original  Syriac 
work,  though  no  final  opinion  on  the  subject  can 
be  expressed  until  we  have  determined  the  question 
of  its  relation  to  the  Old  Syriac  version  (see  below, 
§  iv.).  Tliere  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that, 
whether  originally  composed  in  Greek  or  Syriao, 
the  work  was  intended  for  use  in  the  Syriao 
Church,  and  was  widely  circulated  in  a  Syriac 
form  at  an  early  date.  Farther,  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek  original,  and 
the  scanty  and  indefinite  nature  of  the  information 
supplied  by  the  Greek  writers  seems  to  show  that 
the  (Syriac)  work  was  known  to  the  Greek  Church 
by  name  only. 

(a)  Greek  writers. — ^The  first  notice  of  the  Dia- 
tessaron occurs  in  Eusebius  {SE  iv.  36),  who  states 

*  Zahn,  Fonchurujen,  L  p.  282 1 

i  Cf.  'KxjcXr^ittrriMiit  Ttr^mmmyyilMf,  eto.  Ba«thgen 

oh)  ■n'.la  that  these  were  used  also  UtlM  in  OrMk,  and,  as  such, 
were  taken  over  into  Syriac,  wliile  DiaUuaronii  a  Greek  musi- 
eal  UrmiHtu  techniau,  and  does  noli  occur  daewheni  in  S.rriac 
IBritnoeliimftragmmU,  &  88;  at.  Zilm,  Foneh.  L  pp^  104  (., 
8WL). 


that  Tatian,  whom  he  wrongly  describes  as  the 
former  leader  of  the  Encratites,  '  composed  a  sort 
of  connexion  and  compilation,  I  know  not  how,  of 
the  Gospels,  and  called  it  the  Diatessaron.  This 
work  is  current  in  some  quarters  (with  some  per- 
sons) even  to  the  present  day.'  *  The  work  is  also 
briefly  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {Bar.  46.  1),  who 
says :  '  The  Diatessaron  Gospel  is  said  to  have  be«i 
composed  by  him  (Tatian).  It  is  called  by  some 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.' f  Apart 
from  these  two  writers  no  mention  t  is  made  of  the 
Diatessaron  by  either  Greek  or  Latin  writers  until 
the  6th  cent,  (see  below,  §  iii.  b) ;  and  the  silence  of 
such  writers  as  Irenteus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Jerome,  or  Augustine  is  explicable  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  work  was  exclusively  a  Syriao 
one,  and,  as  such,  unknown  to  the  Greek  Chnrch. 

Biefore  passing  on  to  the  evidence  afforded  by 
Syriac  writers,  we  may  note  two  points  arising  out 
of  the  above  notices  which  tend  to  confirm  the 
impression  made  by  the  silence  of  the  Greek 
Fathers.  The  first  is  the  omission  of  the  clause 
'  I  know  not  how '  {oit  (US'  Srut)  in  the  Syriac 
translation  (4th  cent.)  of  Eusebius'  History.%  The 
explanation  of  .this  fact  given  bv  HjeltU  is  no 
doubt  correct,  viz.  that  the  translator  purposely 
suppressed  the  clause  as  irrelevant,  since  Tatian's 
work  was  well  known  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
Syriac  readers.  Equally  interesting  is  the  trans- 
lator's insertion  of  the  words  '  now  this  is  the 
{Evangelion)  da-Mthallite'  (Gospel  of  the  Mixed) 
after  the  word  'Diatessaron,'  which  shows  thai 
the  Syriac  title  of  the  Hamiony  was  already  cur- 
rent in  the  4th  centuiy.  The  second  point  is  con- 
nected with  the  confusion  that  existed,  according 
to  Epiplianius,  in  the  minds  of  some  with  regard 
to  the  Diatessaron  and  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  As  Zahn  (Forteh.  L  25)  has  pointed  out, 
the  confusion  admits  of  a  tolerably  easy  solution 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Diatessaron  was  a 
Syriao  work.  When  the  existence  of  another 
Gospel,  written  in  the  same  or  a  nearly  allied 
dialect,  among  the  half-heretical  Nazareans,  i.e. 
in  almost  the  same  district,  became  known,  it  was 
not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  two  were  either 
closely  tdlied  or  even  identical.  Such  a  mistake, 
however,  could  have  arisen  only  amongst  people 
who  were  either  ignorant  of  Aramaic,  or  Avho 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  the  works  in  question 
save  at  second  hand. 

(b)  Syriac  writers. — In  contrast  to  the  compara- 
tive ignorance  displayed  on  this  subject  by  Greek 
authorities,  the  statements  made  by  Syriac  writers 
concerning  the  Diatessaron,  and  the  evidence  of 
its  use  in  the  Syrian  Churcht  are  both  clear 
and  decisive.  The  earliest  testimony  is  contained 
in  the  Doctrine  of  Addai,  a  work  which,  in  its 
present  form,  is  variously  dated  by  critics  from 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Zahn)  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  cent,  (von  Dobscliiltz,  CAriitiu- 
bUder,  p.  158  f.).  But,  though  the  form  in  which 
we  now  possess  this  text  mav  not  be  earlier  than 
A.D.  400,  its  contents  are  clearly  based  on  very 
early  tradition,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  follow 
Zahn  (Forsch.  L  90f.)  in  regarding  it  as  a  trust- 
worthy witness  to  the  practice  of  the  Edesscne 
Churcli  during  the  3rd  century.  The  crucial  passage 
states  tliat  '  much  people  gathered  together  day  by 
day,  and  came  to  the  prayer  of  the  (Divine)  service 
and  to  (the  reading  of)  the  Old  Testament  and  the 

•  i  itirm  VI  rfmft  tcirit  ifZ'ryit  i  T«T/«>ic  rv>«^«  ma 
mm)  nnay^yxr  tin  aSS'  t^m  rvr  liKyytXim^  ffwjjtit  Tt  itanrfifmw 
r*Zrt  wfiec-iifiu,mrtVt  •  *«'  r«^«  rtrt*  lirin  tut  ^iptrm. 

t  Xiylreti  it  «  ilk  Ttrriptn  mtmyy*}^*  Cw'  Kvrev  yvy^t^m  ••V 
mttrat' ^pmM  rnit  M»>Juri. 

:  On  the  obscure  scholion  to  Mt  Z7<B  contained  in  Ooi.  72, 
see  Zahn,  Forschunam,  i.  26 1. 

}  ed.  Wri^'ht  and  M'Lean,  Cambridga,  1888,  p.  S4S. 

I  Die  altttrritcht  EvangtiitmiieneUung  una  TalUma  Diatet 
tartm.  p.  24  note. 
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New,  (namely)  the  Diatessaion,  and  believed  in  the 
resuTTection  of  the  dead."  Of  a  mmilar  nature  is 
the  command  given  to  his  presbyters  in  Addai's 
ptirting  speech  :  f  '  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  and 
the  Gospel,  wherein  ye  read  every  day  before  the 
people;  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  wnich  Simon 
Kephas  sent  us  from  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  tlie 
Acts  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee  sent  ns  from  Ephesns :  these  writings 
(or  Scriptures)  shall  ye  read  in  the  churches  of 
Christ,  and  besides  them  nothing  else  shall  ye 
read.'  These  two  passages  clearly  show  that  the 
terms '  Diatessaron  and  '  Gospel '  were  interchange- 
able, and  also  that  the  version  of  the  Syriac 
Gospels  adopted  by  the  Edessene  Charch  for  use 
in  Divine  service  was  that  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  Tatian.  Internal  evidence,  again,  shows 
that  Aphraates,  the  bishop  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Matthew  near  Mosul,  made  use  of  the  same 
version,  though  the  Gospel  quotations  in  his 
HomUiea  (written  between  336  and  345  A.D.)  are 
not  taken  exclusively  from  Tatian's  work.  The 
most  striking  proof,  however,  of  the  widespread 
use  of  the  JDiatessaron  in  the  Syrian  Church 
during  the  4th  cent.,  and  of  the  high  repute  in 
which  it  stood,  is  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  commentary  on  the  Gospels  written  by  the 
famous  Ephraem  Syrus  (d.  373  A.D. ;  see  below, 
§  iii.  a).  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  Gospel 
quotations  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  gename 
works  appear  to  be  also  taken  from  the  Harmony.^ 
The  beginning  of  the  5th  cent,  forms  a  decisive 
Doint  in  the  history  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  version,  which  was  destined  to 
supersede  all  its  predecessors.  It  was  during  the 
 of  Rabbula,  bishop  of  Bdesaa  (A.D.  411' 


5),  and  under  his  direction  that  a  revision  of 
the  existing  Syriac  translation  of  the  NT  was  set 
on  foot,  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  more  into 
conformity  with  the  current  Greek  text.  Accord- 
ing to  hiB  biography  §  (written  soon  after  his 
death)  RabbOla  '  translated  by  the  wisdom  of  God 
which  was  in  him  the  New  Testament  from  Greek 
into  Syriac,  because  of  its  variations,  exactly  as  it 
was.'  To  quote  Mr.  Burkitt,||  'It  is  only  the 
belief,  tlie  erroneous  belief,  that  the  Peshi^ta  NT 
was  proved  to  be  older  than  BabbOla  throngh  the 
attestation  given  to  it  by  St.  Ephraem,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  scholars  from  recognizing  in 
these  words  a  description  of  the  malcing  and 

SubHcation  of  the  Synac  Vulgate '  or  the  P«flhi(ta. 
lut  in  order  to  establish  the  new  revised  version 
on  a  iirm  basis  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  all 
earlier  translations.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to 
securing  this  end,  Rabbflla  commanded  his  priests 
and  deaotms  '  to  take  care  that  in  all  the  churches 
there  should  be  an  Evangelion  da-Mlpharreahe, 
and  that  it  should  be  read.'  The  object  of  this 
canon  was  clearly  to  establish  the  new  version  at 
the  expense  of  the  Diatessaron.  H  How  successful 
it  was  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  henceforth  the 
Peehi^ta  reigned  alone  as  the  accepted  eoclesiastical 
text,  while  the  Diatessaron  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. An  interesting  notice  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  crusade  against  Tatian's 
Harmony  was  carried  out  has  been  preserved  in 
the  writings  of  Theodoret,  Indiop  of  Cyrrhus 
\A.D.  423-^7).   In  his  treatifle  on  neieeies  (Hcer, 

•ed.  PhOUp«,i>.se,LUL 
t  PhilUps.  p.  40,  LSI. 
i  Burkitt,  T«r(t  and  Stiidiet,  toL  tU.  pw  681 
I  Overbedk,  5.  Bphnumi  Syri,  Rabalm,  (to.,  Optra  (riMla, 
p.  ITS. 
\Op.ttt.n.  67. 

^Orerbeck,  op,  <<(.  p,  210.  Ibe  torn  Bvangelim  da- 
MipharrlM  most  hm  denote,  not  Um  OM  Syriac  venion 
(whidi  was  also  io  oaBadX  but  rsthor  any  118  of  the  tour 
Ooopel*.  M  oiipooed  to  tlia  BvangOlim  ia-m^Ufi  or  Dia- 
♦urnn. 


Fab.  i.  20)  he  states  that  Tatian  'composed  the 
Gospel,  which  is  called  Diatessaron,  cutting  out 
all  the  genealogies  and  all  sucli  passages  as  show 
the  Lord  to  have  been  bom  of  the  seed  of  David 
after  the  flesh.  Now  this  work  was  used  not 
only  by  those  who  belonged  to  his  own  sect,  but 
also  by  those  who  follow  the  Apostolic  doctrine, 
since  they  did  not  perceive  the  mischief  of  the 
composition,  but  used  it  in  all  simplicity  on 
account  of  its  brevitv.  And  I  myself  found  more 
than  200  such  copies  held  in  honour  in  the  churches 
in  our  parts,  and,  having  collected  them  all,  I  put* 
them  away,  substituting  the  Gospels  of  the  four 
Evangelists.' 

Nevertheless,  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by 
RabbOla  and  Theodoret  failed  to  bring  about  the 
complete  rejection  of  the  Diatessaron.  For,  though 
Tatian's  Harmony  appears  to  have  been  eflectu- 
ally  excluded  from  public  worship  in  the  Syrian 
Church,  the  evidence  of  later  writers  shows  that 
the  work  was  still  in  existence  as  late  as  the 
Middle  Ages.  Hjelt  *  suggests  very  plausibly  that 
either  the  growing  antagonism  between  the  Mono- 
physites  (or  Jacobites)  and  the  Nestorians  reacted 
on  Church  praxis,  and  caused  the  latter  to  retain 
the  Gospels  in  the  form  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  or  else  that,  for  the  same  cause,  the 
ecclesiastical  reforms  of  Rabbflla  met  with  no 
acceptance  among  the  Syrians  of  the  East.  This 
theory  is  certainly  an  attractive  one,  and  explains 
many  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  later 
history  of  the  Diatessaron;  but  the  evidence  at 
our  disposal,  while  amply  proving  that  Tatian's 
work  was  well  known  to  and  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Nestorians  down  to  the  14th  cent.,  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  his  further  conten- 
tion that  it  was  retained  by  them  in  the  services 
of  the  Church  till  that  period.  A  more  probable 
explanation  of  its  continued  existence  is  to  be 
found  in  its  connexion  with  the  name  of  Ephraem. 
Ephraem's  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  was 
not  only,  as  we  shall  see  later,  translated  into 
Armenian,  but  also  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  the  works  of  later  (Syriac)  NT  commentators 
— an  eloquent  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  that 
writer's  work  was  held ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  its  association  with  the  name  of 
the  great  Syriac  Father  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  preservation  of  Tatian's  work  among  the 
Syrians  themselves.  Some  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  atlbrded  by  the  way  in  which  the  later 
references  to  Tatian  and  his  work,  which  are  not 
confined  to  Nestorian  writers  but  include  several 
Jacobite  authors,  are  closely  connected  with  St. 
Ephraem's  commentary. 

Of  the  later  Syriac  writers  who  either  refer  to 
or  quote  from  the  DiatessaroB  (or  Ephraem's  com- 
mentary upon  it),  the  first  and  most  important  is 
Isho'daa  of  Merv,  the  Nestorian  bishop  of  Hadltha 
(or  Qedhatta),  who  flourished  about  A.D.  SSO.f  In 
his  commentary  on  the  NT  we  find  the  following 
statement  in  the  Prologue  to  St.  Mark :  '  Matthew 
and  John  belonged  to  the  Twelve,  but  Mark  and 
Luke  to  the  Seventy  ;  but  Tatianns  the  disciple  of 
Justin,  the  philosopher  and  martyr,  made  a  selec- 
tion from  the  four  Evangelists  and  combined  (or 

mixed  m)  and  put  together  a  Gospel  and 
called  it  (the) Diatessaron,  that  is  "of  the  Mixed" 
Ida-MihaUefi)  I  and  concerning  the  divinity  of 
Christ  lie  did  not  write.   And  on  this  (Gospel) 

•  Op.  oit.  p.  29. 

t  For  a  full  disciuBion  of  his  commentary  on  the  NT  as  con- 
tained in  the  Cambridge  MS,  Add.  1073,  and  of  the  passages 
bearing  on  Ephraem's  commentary  and  the  Diatessaron,  see  R. 
Harris,  FragmenU  0/  the  Cominentary  of  Ephraem  Synu  upon 
the  Diataitaron,  London,  1809,  p.  10  f.  Attention  was  fint 
called  to  the  importance  of  I»ho' dad's  woric  in  this  oonnexioc 
by  the  American  scholars,  Dr  Hall  and  Professor  Oottheil, 
Journal  o/  Biblical  Literature,  vol*.  xL  and  xiL 
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Mar  Ephraem  commented.'  Hjelt  (op.  «»<.  p.  30  f.) 
argues  with  some  force  that  the  poation  ofTatian 
immediately  after  the  four  EvangelurtB,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  ia  mentionet^  seem  to  show 
that  Isho'dad  regarded  his  testimony  as  of  equid 
value  with  that  of  the  Evangelists ;  and  this  im- 
pression is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  those 
passages  in  his  commentary  in  which  the  Diates- 
saron  is  definitely  cited,  viz.  Mt  1*""  3*-  21', 
Ac  l**.  It  ia  notetvortliy  that  Isho'dad  avoids  the 
error  into  which  so  many  of  his  successors  have 
fallen,  and  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  that  of  Ammonius. 
Thus,  in  discussing  the  words  'as  it  is  written  in 
the  prophet  Isaiah'  (Mk  1'),  he  says,*  'others 
(say) :  in  the  book  of  the  Diatessaron  which  was 
composed  in  Alexandria,  he  (Mark)  says  "  in  the 
prophets  "  instead  of  "  as  it  is  written  in  Isaiah." ' 

The  Jacobite  bishop  Moses  bar-Kepha  (d.  A.D. 
903),  who  was  almost  a  contemporair  of  Isho'dad, 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  NT  in  which 
there  are  clear  traces  of  acquaintance  with  Eph- 
raem's  commentary,  and  apparently  with  an  even 
earlier  work  (Harris,  pp.  10,  18,  Zi,  85).  He 
farther  makes  direct  mention  of  the  Diatessaron 
in  two  passages  in  which  he  is  discussing  the 
canons  oi  Eusebios.  The  whole  passage  runs  as 
follows :  '  Which  shows  who  coliecteu  the  four 
books  of  the  Evangelists  and  set  them  in  order  in 
one  book.  And  some  people,  indeed,  say  that 
Eusebius  ef  Ceesarea,  when  he  saw  that  Julianus 
{sic !  for  A:nmonias)  of  Alexandria  made  the 
Gospel  of  the  Diatessaron,  i.e.  "  by  means  of 
Four,"  and  changed  the  sequence  of  things  [Hjelt : 
of  the  verses]  in  the  Gospels,  and  that  Tatian  also 
the  Greek,  the  heretic  leader,  made  a  Gospel  which 
is  called  Tasaron  {tic !),  and  he  too  changed  the 
sequence  of  things ;  he,  Eusebius,  took  care  and 
collected  the  four  books  of  the  four  Evangelists 
and  set  them  in  order  and  placed  them  in  one 
book,  and  preserved  the  body  ot  their  compositions 
[Hjelt :  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  narratives 
of  the  Evangelists]  as  it  was  without  taking  any- 
thing from  tnem  or  adding  anything  to  them,  and 
made  certain  Canons  on  account  of  their  harmony 
one  with  another. 'f  Here  we  see  that  Bar-Kepha 
distinguishes  the  two  Diateesarons,  though  appa- 
rently he  only  knew  Tatian's  work  through  the 
medium  of  Ephraem's  commentary.  The  aosence 
of  any  direct  quotations  from  the  Diatessaron  as 
well  as  the  epithets  which  he  applies  to  Tatian 
may  be  dne,  as  Hjelt  suggests,  to  strong  anti- 
Nestorian  feeling. 

The  two  lexicographers  Isho'  bar- Ali  (d.  873)  and 
Bar-Bahlul  (who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
10th  cent.)  both  refer  to  the  Diatessaron.  The 
former  defines  the  word  <  Diatessaron '  (for  which 
he  gives  a  variant  Diaqutrun)  as  '  the  Gosj^  of 
the  Diatessaron,  which  Tatian  made,  the  Mixed,' 
and  adds  that  the  author  omitted  both  the  human 
and  the  Divine  genealogies  of  our  Lord,  and  is  on 
this  account  accursed,  namely,  Tatian  :  the  latter 
statement  is,  however,  not  found  in  all  MSS,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  later  gloss.  In  Bar-Balilnl's 
lexicon  the  Diatessaron  is  defined  (Hjelt,  p.  48)  as 
'the  collective  Gospel  which  (was  composed)  from 
the  four  Evangelists ' :  to  this  is  added,  '  This  was 
composed  in  Alexandria,  which  the  bishop  Tatianus 
has  written.'  The  latter  sentence  is,  however, 
wanting  in  other  MSS,  and  by  its  very  form 
betrays  its  secondary  character.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  that  Bar-Bamul  quotes  the  Diatessaron  by 
its  Syriao  name  Evanffdto*  da-MehcUU(e,  while  he 


*  We  have  here  followed  the  text  of  the  Berlin  MS  as  siven  by 
Hjelt  (p.  SS  note).  For  the  text  of  the  Cambridge  MS,  which 
•eems  leea  oricinal,  tee  Harri*  (p.  16):  the  Utter  refers  the 

Suotation  '(aa)  it  i*  written  in  bniali'  to  tttiaa'*  leading  at 
It  3^. 


t  Harrii,  cp.  ett.  p,  U. 


eites  the  reading  '  Je»iu  Barabbas '  (Mt  27"),  which 
is  found  in  the  Sinaitic  palimpsest,  as  oocnrring  in 
the  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe. 

The  evidence  of  our  next  witness,  Jacob  bar- 
Salibi,  the  Jacobite  bishop  of  Amida(d.  1171  A.D.)is 
largely  based  upon  that  of  his  predecessors.  Thus 
in  nis  NT  Commentary  he  reproduces  with  but 
slight  variations  the  statement  of  Isho'dad  in  con- 
nexion with  the  opening  verses  of  St,  Mark.  Ht 
omits,  however,  the  sentence  '  and  concerning  the 
divinity  of  Christ  he  has  not  written,'  bat  ad£  tb« 
remark  '  now  the  commencement  of  the  same  was : 
In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.'  In  like  manner 
he  follows  Bar-Kepha  in  his  statement  '.wnceming 
Eusebius  and  his  canons  (see  above),  though  in 
another  passage  in  his  prologue  to  the  Gospels 
(Harris,  p.  28)  he  makes  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  Tatian  and  Ammonius  were  unable  to 
bring  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  Resurrection  into 
harmony,  and  therefore  desisted  from  the  attempt.* 
Probably  Zahnt  is  right  in  supposing  that  Bar- 
l^ibi  has  here  confused  Ammonius  with  Eusebius, 
and  has  assigned  to  the  latter  the  rdle  of  Elias  of 
Salaniia  (of  whom  he  speaks  elsewhere) :  for  the 
fact  tliat  the  canons  of  Enaebins  stopped  at  Mk  16* 
was  apparently  treated  by  him  as  excluding  the 
narrative  of  the  Resarreotion,  while  he  ascribes 
the  correction  of  this  supposed  error  to  Eusebius 
instead  of  to  Elias.  In  any  case  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  Bar-$alibi  can  hardly  be  treated  as  an 
independent  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  Diat^ 
saron,  even  though  we  reject  the  statement  with 
regard  to  the  Diatessaron  which  occurs  in  his  com- 
mentary at  Mk  l^.t 

The  statements  of  Bar-Hebraeas  (d.  1280  A.D.) 
in  like  manner  appear  to  be  mainly  borrowed  from 
the  works  of  earlier  writers,  especially  Bar-SalibL 
He  follows  the  latter  in  reproducing  Ishodad'a 
notice  concerning  Tatian  with  the  same  omission 
and  insertion,  but  by  a  strange  misunderstanding 
of  his  author  applies  the  language  of  Easisbius  with 
regard  to  the  Diatessaron  of  Ammonias  tu  Tatian's 
work. 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  we  nKiM  find 
striking  evidence  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Diatessaron.  The  NT  commentary  of  the  cele- 
brated 'Abd-isho'  (Ebedjesu)  bar-Berika  (d.  1318), 
metropolitan  of  Nisibis  and  Armenia,  baa  not  been 
preserved,  but  in  the  preface  to  hia  NomoeanonS 
he  describes  Tatian's  Harmony  as  the  example  of 
completeness  and  trustworthiness  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate.  The  description  is  as 
follows  :  '  Tatian  the  philosopher  having  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  grasped  the  plan  of  their  Divine 
narrative,  composed  one  admirable  Gkmpel  out  of 
the  Four.  This  is  what  he  called  the  Diatessaron, 
in  which  he  preserved  with  all  care  the  accurate 
order  of  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  the  Saviour  with- 
out having  added  a  single  word  of  his  own.'  From 
this  notice  it  seems  clear  that  'Abd-isho'  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Diatessaron  and  its  contents, 
even  though  be  elsewhere  II  confuses  its  author  with 
Ammonius.   The  evidence  of  these  later  Syriae 

*  The  paasa^  mn>  as  follows :  '  Eusebloa  ot  Cnaarea  took 

pains  to  compose  the  canons  ot  the  Oospel — and  this,  indeed,  is 
known  from  his  letUT  to  Carpianua — and  pointed  out  by  their 
means  the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists.  Ammonius  and 
Tatian  had  written  a  Gos]iel,  the  Diatessaron,  i.e.  of  the  Four, 
as  we  have  said  abore,  and  when  they  came  to  the  history  of 
the  resurrection,  and  saw  that  it  varied,  they  gave  up  their 
works.  But  Eusebius  took  pains  to  make  these  canons  and  to 
point  out  in  the  some  the  agreement  ot  the  Evangeliiti'  (Hjelt, 
p.  43). 
f  Tkeol.  Litm.  1896. 

:  '  others  (say) :  in  the  book  ot  the  Diatessaron,  which  was 
composed  in  Alexandria,  which  the  bishop  Tatianus  ha* 
written,'  i.e.  the  same  gloss  that  appear*  in  the  lezictn  ot  Ikt 

Bahliil. 

8  Mai,  Scri,,t.  Vet.  .Vom  Coll.  x.  18L 
t  Asseniaui,  BM.  Or,  iii.  IS. 
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writers,  «t  least  from  the  12th  cent,  onwards,  is  no 
doubt  somewhat  discounted  by  the  fact  that  they 
appear  to  have  mainly  derired  their  information 
from  the  works  of  tneir  predecessors ;  but  the 
secondary  nature  of  their  evidence  is  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  additional  testimony  furnished 
by  the  following  translations  of  the  Diatessaron. 

iii.  Non-Syeiac  versions  of  the  Diates- 
saron.— The  above  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Diatessaron  proves  beyond  question  :  (1)  That  this 
form  of  the  Gospels  was  very'  widely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, used  in  the  Syrian  Church  dnrin^  the  3rd 
and  4th  cents. ;  and  (2)  that  the  work  continued  to 
be  known  and  read  by  Syriao  writers  down  to  the 
beginning  of  tiie  14th  century.  But  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  and  influence  of  Tatian's  Harmony 
is,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  not  confined  to  the 
quotations  and  references  of  Syriac  commentators ; 
tor  though  the  Syriac  Diatessaron  has  unfortu- 
nately not  been  preserved  to  us,  yet  we  possess  both 
Latin  and  Arabic  translations  of  Tatian's  work, 
together  with  an  Armenian  version  of  St.  Ephraem's 
commentary  upon  it.  These  versions  in  themselves 
furnish  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  great  esteem 
in  which  the  Harmony  was  held,  and  in  that  respect 
form  a  most  important  addition  to  the  evidence  set 
forth  above ;  but  their  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  by  their  means  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  some 
conception,  not  only  of  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  Tatian's  work  but  also  of  its  actual  text. 

(a)  'I'he  Armenian  version  of  St.  Ephraem's  com- 
mentary on  the  Diatessaron. — It  has  been  already 
suggested  that  St.  Ephraem's  commentary  on  the 
Diatessaron  contributed  in  no  slight  measure  to 
the  preservation  of  the  latter  work.  For  the 
honour  and  esteem  in  which  that  writer  and  his 
works  were  held  by  the  Syrian  Charch  naturally 
extended  to  his  Gospel  commentary,  and  ensured 
the  survival  of  Tatian's  work  at  least  in  that  form. 
We  may  even  go  further,  and  assume  that  the 
example  set  by  so  prominent  a  writer  as  Ephraem 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  his  successors, 
who  were  thus  led  to  study — and  so  to  preserve — 
a  work  which  otherwise  seemed  destined  to  dis- 
appear. But,  whatever  its  influence  in  the  past, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  modem  times  the 
publication  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Armenian 
version  of  thb  commentary  has  been  the  means  of 
once  more  arousing  the  interest  of  scholars  in  the 
Diatessaron,  and  of  rescuing  it  from  that  oblivion 
to  which  it  had  been  so  long  assigned.  The  Ar- 
menian version  of  the  commentary  first  appeared 
in  the  edition  of  St.  Ephraem's  works  issued  in 
four  volumes  by  the  Mechitarist  Fathers  of  St. 
Lazzaro  in  1836.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  com- 
mentary was  prepcured  by  J.  B.  Aacher,  one  of  the 
editors,  as  early  as  1841,  but  was  not  published. 
The  work  was  finally  made  accessible  to  scholars 
by  Prof.  Moesinger,  who  in  1876  published  Ancher's 
translation,  which  he  had  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  aid  of  another  MS,  nnder  the  title :  Evangehi 
Coneordantis  Eimositio  facta  a  Sancto  Ephraemo 
Doctore  Suro.  Both  the  MSS  on  which  this  trans- 
lation is  based  date  from  the  year  1196,  but  the 
version  itself  is  assigned  to  the  5th  cent.  (Moesinger, 
p.  xi).  That  the  Armenian  version  was  made 
from  the  Syriac  commentary  of  St.  Ephraem  seems 
to  be  fully  established,*  and  we  are  therefore 
justified  in  treating  the  work  as  genuine. 

Among  the  first  to  recognize  the  great  iniport- 
ance  of  Moesinger's  translation  was  Professor  Zahn, 
to  whom,  indeed,  all  NT  scholars  are  largely  in- 
debted for  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Diatessaron  itself  but  also  of  a  large 
number  of  facte  bearing  on  its  history  and  char- 

*  Zahn,  Aragh.  L  ML;  J.  aamlyn  Hill,  A  Dtnertatim  on  l?u 
Oinpel  Cammmtary  </  S.  Ephntm  tht  Syrian,  Edinbutsb, 
13M. 


actor.  Those  portions  of  the  toxt  wliieh  the  author 
was  able  to  restore  with  the  aid  of  the  new  trans- 
lation (and  also  of  the  JTomUies  of  Aphraates)  were 
incorporated  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Forschtmgen 
zur  Oeschichte  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons  und 
der  altkirchlichen  /.v^cra^ur  (Erlangen,  1881).  In 
this  work  Zahn  further  gave  a  fall  and  compltte 
account  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  Diates- 
saron and  its  author,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  solved 
the  many  complicated  and  dllficult  questions  which 
are  connected  with  its  origin  and  history.  Tlie 
main  interest  of  the  volume,  however,  centres  in 
his  brilliant  restoration  of  the  text,  and  in  the 
evidence  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  his 
reconstruction.  We  therefore  append  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  methods  employed  by  Zahn  in 
recovering  the  lost  text. 

The  task  of  reproducing  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Diatessaron,  as  Zahn  discovered,  was 
materially  lightened  by  the  character  and  form  of 
Ephraem  s  commentary.  For  the  latter  consists  of 
a  series  of  lectures  or  discourses,  which  are  largely 
homiletic  both  in  form  and  substance,  and  appear 
to  liave  been  delivered  orally.  Moreover,  each 
discourse  was  apparently  preceded  by  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel  section  which  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion ;  and  though,  unfortunately,  the  text  of 
the  section  was  not  mclnded  in  the  commentary, 
the  discourse  itself  affords  sufficient  evidence  for 
identifving  the  passage  of  Scripture  thus  coiu- 
mentea  on.  In  reconstructing  the  text  itfelf 
Zahn  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  Gospel  quotations 
contained  in  the  commenteiy  as  translated  by 
Moesinger,*  and  in  the  Homiltes  of  Aphraates.  + 

The  Gospel  quotations  that  occur  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Ephraem's  commentary  naturally 
form  the  basis  of  the  text.  Those  qaotetions,^ 
however,  which  occur— chiefly  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion— out  of  their  context,  i.e.  in  other  discoorses 
than  the  one  to  which  they  belong,  are  inserted 
in  square  brackets,  as  also  the  quotations  from 
Aphraates,  the  latt«r  being  given,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  in  German  inst^id  of  Latin.  Further, 
all  quotations,  whether  in  Ephraem's  commentary 
or  in  the  UomUies  of  Aphraates,  which  are  not 
given  literally,  but  freely  reproduced,  are  printed 
in  italic  type ;  and,  lastly,  all  Zahn's  own  additions, 
e.g.  references,  etc.,  are  enelosed  in  roond  brackets. 
In  the  voluminous  notes  appended  to  each  section 
Zahn  has  compared  the  Curetonian  and  Peshi^ta 
versions,  and,  in  many  cases,  also  the  Harklean ; 
while  in  the  more  important  passages  reference  is 
made  to  the  Greek  MSS  (K,  B  and  D)  and  to  the 
Itala  MSS. 

It  is  no  slight  tribnto  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  Zahn  to  say  that  he  has  by  these  means  succeeded 
in  restoring  not  only  the  broad  general  features 
of  the  Diatessaron,  out  also,  to  a  relatively  large 
extent,  its  actual  text.  The  former  we  are  able  to 
control  by  means  of  the  Latin  (Codex  Fuldensis) 
and  Arabic  translations  of  the  Diatessaron,  which 
confirm  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  accuracy 
of  Zahn's  deductions ;  but  these  versions,  nnfortu- 
nateljr  (see  below)  afford  but  littie  assistance  in 
restoring  the  actual  text. 

Enongh,  however,  of  the  original  Diatessaron 

•  A  more  toourate  English  tianslatlon  from  the  Armenian 
MSS  by  Oanon  Armitage  Robinson  is  given  In  Appendix  x.  to 
Dr.  Hamlyn  Hill's  The  Earliest  L\fe  qf  Christ  ever  compiled 
from  the  Four  Qospele,  being  the  IHateetaron  ej  Toiian,  etc ; 
and  in  tbe  same  writer's  DiutrUxiion,  p.  76 1. 

tO(.  Baethgen,  BwmgMimfragiMinit,  p.  82 1.,  who  points 
out  that,  though  Aphraates  knew  and  used  the  Diatessaron, 
his  Qospel  quotations  are  not  taken  exclusively  (rom  that 
work. 

t  The  doubt  expressed  by  Zahn  as  to  whether  these  quotations 
were  talien  from  the  Diatessaron  or  (rem  the  Peahitta  has  now 
been  dispelled  once  and  tor  alL  Since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
BurUtt's  work  on  3.  Ephram's  Quotattons  /hrni  the  Qospel,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Ephnem  did  not  use  the 
Peshitta. 
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has  in  this  way  been  restored  to  enable  ns  to  make 
out  both  the  ooject  of  the  author  and  the  methods 
'which  he  followed.  It  is  dear  that  the  object  of 
the  Harmony  was  not  to  detract  from,  or  impair, 
the  authority  of  the  four  canonical  Goapds,  wnich 
undoubtedly  form  the  basis  of  Tatian's  work,  bat 
rather  to  put  together  a  single  oonneoted  aooonnt 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which  shonld  contain  all 
that  was  essential  in  the  nanativea  of  the  Cktfpela. 
It  was  thus  a  popular  rather  than  a  learned  work, 
and  was  designed  to  obviate  those  diffioolties  to 
which  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospels  was  only 
too  apt  to  give  rise.  But,  though  the  author  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  his  sources, 
he  aid  not  adopt,  as  Zann  puts  it,  a  '  superstitiooa 
Attitude'  towards  them.  He  rightly  perceived 
that  divergent  accounts  did  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  a  single  ooonrrencelof  tiie  same  inddent, 
and  acted  accordingly;  whUe  in  cases  of  actnal 
discrepancy  or  oontndiction  he  boldly  followed 
one  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Thus 
he  followed  St.  Mark'8(10^) narrative  of  the  healing 
of  one  blind  man  after  leaving  Jericho,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  St.  Matthew  (20^  **),  who  metika  of 
ttoo  blind  men,  and  to  that  of  St.  Lake  (18"),  who 

f laces  the  miracle  before  the  entry  into  Jericho, 
n  this  respect  he  appears  to  treat  all  four  Evan- 
gelists as  of  eqnal  autnority ;  but,  in  the  main,  his 
scheme  of  oar  Lord's  public  ministry,  which  ex- 
tends over  three  Passovers,*  is  based  on  the  Foarth 
Gospel.  In  detail,  however,  the  latter  is  treated 
with  the  same  freedom  aa  the  Syuoptists.  Thus 
the  purification  of  the  temple  (Jn  2*'''')  and  the 
discourse  with  Nioodemus  (3^'")  are  transferred  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  at  Jemsalem  in  the 
last  winter  of  our  Lord's  life.  The  foUowing  ex- 
ample will  perhaps  give  a  better  illustration,  not 
only  of  the  boldness  with  which  Tatian  treated  his 
sources,  but  also  of  the  keen  insight  and  judgment 
dinplayed  by  Zahn  in  tracing  oat  and  determining 
the  pnnciples  which  appear  to  have  guided  him : — 
We  find  in  the  Harmony  that  Jn  6i-*'ls  34.  Feeding 


cure  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda),  the  two  latter  being 
separated  by  1 89  (the  healing  of  the  leper,  Mt  8*-^ 
Mk  l*^,  Lt  6»").  But  8  38  (Jn  4«-),  which  forms 
part  of  a  journey  from  Judna  to  Samaria,  seems 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  seotiona 
(14-37),  which  (with  the  exception  of  §  25)  describe 
the  (Saliliean  ministiy.  A  further  difBculty  is  pre- 
sented the  isolated  position  of  §  39,  which  is  the 
only  incident  belonging  to  the  Galilsean  ministry 
which,  presamaUy,  rtaads  in  its  proper  position 
between  the  jonm^  to  Galilee  (Jn  4*-<*)  and  the 
visit  to  Jemsalem  {fi).  The  ooneot  explanation  is, 
no  doabt,  that  offered  by  Zahn,  who  points  oat  that 
Tatian  haa  revened  tae  order  of  Bt  John,  and 
assigned  the  two  days'  aojoam  at  Samaria  (Jn  4^, 
i  38)  to  a  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 
Tatian's  procedure  u  bold,  but  it  involyea  no 
alteration  of  Jn  4^,  since  these  verses  indnde 
nothing  which  requires  that  the  sojourn  in  Samaria 
should  form  pan  of  a  journey  from  Judeea  to 
Galilee.  The  remaining  verses  of  ch.  4,  it  is  true, 
clearly  point  to  sach  a  journey,  but  they  form  no 
part  of  8  38.  For  yv.''*had  already  been  given  in 
i  18 ;  of  vv.<»^  Tatian  had  only  atilizea  v.**  in 
S  32,  while  it  is  donbtfnl  if  v.*  ever  formed  part  of 
the  Harmony :  according  to  Zahn,  w. '«'***  also  were 
omitted  hy  Tatian,  their  place  being  taken  by 
i  89.t  It  naturally  follows  from  this  alteration  of 

*  Of.  I UL  «.  AoaonUog  to  tlw  AisUo  Tankm,  no  aoooant  of 
tha  flnt  Ttmonr  Is  givan  tqr  Tktiu;  tills,  howwm, dots  not 
■Saot  tlx  laigtli  of  our  Lord's  miiilitnr. 

(  Thaw  vanet,  howarar,  oaour  both  In  tba  Litis  sod  tlia 
Anblo  tmulstkna,  thoogh  In  diflarant  oontaxti. 


Tatian  that  the  scene  of  §  89  is  transferred  from 
(3alilee  to  Judiea.  This  second  change,  however, 
is  certainly  an  improvement  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  history,  for  Mt  8*,  Mk  I**,  Lk  6^  appear 
to  presuppose  easy  access  to  the  temple  and  its 
priestly  ritual.  The  complete  chronological  scheme 
underlying  the  Diatessaron,  which  has  thus  been 
restored,  is  as  follows : — 

SwitioD* 

1.  The  Logos,  Incarnation  and  Childhood 

of  our  Lord  1-7 

2.  The  first  Manifestation ....  8-12 

3.  The  beginning  of  His  public  ministry. 

First  Pa-ssover  (Jn  2")      ...  13 

4.  Jesus  in  Galilee  14-37 

ft.  Journey  through  Samaria.  Second 

Passover  (Jn  5)  38-40 

6.  Sojourn  in  Galilee  41-51 

7.  Visit  to  Jernsalpm.    Feast  of  Taber- 

nacles (Jn  7"  )  52 

8.  Jourqey  to  (Perffiaor)  Galilee  and  back  53-58 

9.  Feast  of  the  Dedication  in  Jerusalem  .  59-71 

10.  Raising  of  l>azaru8.    Sojourn  in  Eph- 

raim  and  return  to  Bethany     .      .  72,  73 

11.  From  the  TriumphaJ  Entry  to  the  In- 

stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper  .  .  74-89 
IS.  Passion,  Besurrection,  and  Ascension  .  90-100 

(b)  Codem  FiUdensis. — That  the  Latin  Harmony 
of  the  Goapels  discovered  by  Victor,  bislioo  of 
Capna,  ahrat  the  year  A.D.  645,  and  ascribed  by 
him,  on  the  authority  of  the  statements  contained 
in  Easebias  {HE  ir.  36),  to  Tatian  *  does  actnally 
represent  the  Diateaaaron,  may  now  be  r^iarded  as 
proved.t  A  oompariaon  of  the  two  documents 
clearly  demonstrates  that  they  are  closely  allied, 
and  taat,  at  least  as  regards  the  order,  they  are, 
with  few  exoeptiona,  in  remarkable  agreement. 
This  agreement,  nnfortnnately,  doea  not  extend 
to  the  text,  for  the  copy  of  tne  Latin  Harmony 
which  Victor  inserted  (in  place  of  the  four  Crospels) 
at  the  head  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
is  not  so  much  a  translation,  whether  of  the 
original  Syriao  or  of  an  intermediate  Greek 
version,  aa  a  transference  of  the  language  of  the 
original  text  into  tiie  language  of  the  Latin 
Gospels  aa  leviaed  by  Jerome.  In  other  words,  the 
form  exhiUted  by  the  Latin  Hannony  of  the 
Codex  Foldensis  is  that  of  the  DifUMSsaron,  the 
text  ia  that  of  the  Vulgate.  We  oannot,  however, 
follow  HemphiUt  in  attzibating  the  form  of  the 
Latin  text  to  l^otor  or  to  the  aoribe  working 
nnder  Ua  diieotiao.  Sneh  a  aappoeition  is  inoon- 
(istent  with  Viotor'a  own  introduotoiy  remarks,! 
wMdh  convey  no  hint  of  anoh  a  laborious  task,  and 
is  direotiy  exolnded  by  an  examination  of  the 
deaoriptive  oapitulation  prefixed  to  the  Harmony. 
For  thongh  tine  latter  treqnentiy  disagrees  with 
the  enameiation  of  the  dwpters  as  given  in  the 
text,  and  was  dearly,  therefore,  oomposed  before 
the  Harmony  had  assumed  its  present  form,  it  has 
been  preserved  nnchanged  by  the  copyist.  The  fd- 
lowing  instances  of  this  disagreement,  taken  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Harmony,  are  the  mora 
interesting  as  they  serve  in  a  large  measure  to  ex- 

*  '  Ex  hiatorU  quooue  ejus  oomperl,  quod  Tattann^  vir  an- 
ditissimui  et  orator  illiui  temporls  cUarus.  unum  az  qnatoor 
oompagijiaverit  evangeliuni  cui  titulum  diapenta  ooDipoaoit* 
(Codex  Fvldtmit,  ed.  E.  Ranke,  1868,  p.  1 1.)-  The  origin  of  tba 
ourioiu  title  'Diapente'  (iim.  rim)  for  'Diateaaaron'  haa  long 
perplexed  the  minds  of  scholar*.  It  i«  not  found  eitbar  in  tba 
original  Oreek  of  Eusebius  or  in  tbe  IMn  (of  Buflnna)  and 
Synac  tranalatlona  of  that  work.  Further,  it  la  aipimlf 
azcluded  by  Viotor'a  atatement  that  the  Harmony  was  oompUad 
from  the  /our  Ooq>ela  (the  numeral  is  also  inserted  In  tba  tiM» 
latlon  of  BuflnusV  Zahn  (Ftrrteh.  L  2t.)  is  probat>b  right  la 
nranling  it  aa  a  lapitu  calami  either  of  Victor  or  of  bla  acriba 

t  H.  Wace,  Bxpontor,  ISSl,  2,  p.  ISSf. ;  Zahn,  Atwk.  I 
pp,  1-6,  288  f. 

I  The  JMatmaron  o/  Tatian,  p.  xxlv 

f  Ot  Zahn,  Fonch.  i.  p.  St. 
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plain  the  opposition  with  which  Victoi's  identifica- 
Bon  of  the  Harmony  was  for  m>  long  received. 
The  table  of  chapters  commences :  Praefatio  I.  In 
prinapio  vm-ium,  deu*  apud  deum,  p«r  qvtm  facta 
runt  omiHO.  From  this  heading  we  aee  that  the 
Harmony  oommenoed  with  Jn  l*"*,  and  that  Lk 
l'"*,  wmch  now  precedes  it  in  the.  Harmony, 
formed  no  part  of  tne  original  work.  In  the  same 
way  we  can  explain  the  presence  of  the  genealogies 
of  the  Lord,  which,  as  we  know,  were  omitted  in 
Tatian's  Diatessaron.  The  capitulation  mns :  V.  de 
generationem  (sic  I)  vet  nativitate  Chritti.  Here 
the  word  generatio  is  clearly  identical  with  na- 
tivitat,  and  does  not  refer  to  the  genealogies  (Mt 
I'-",  Lk  »»*«,  Mt  l")bnt  to  Mt  {Chritti  autem 
generatio  tie  trot),  which  is  given  in  the  Codex  at 
the  be«nnning  of  oh.  6.  'ttau  we  see  that  the 
Latin  Harmony  originally  commenced  with  Jn  1>, 
and  did  not  contain  tiie  genealornes,  the  omission 
of  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Tatian's  work. 

The  elimination  of  these  later  additions  to  the 
Latin  Harmony  undoubtedly  removes  two  of  the 
BtTongest  objections  that  were  urged  against 
the  identification  of  Victor's  discovery  witn  the 
Diatessaron.  There  still  remains,  however,  the 
question  of  the  hugnage,  since,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  scholars,  the  Latin  translation  can  have 
been  made  only  through  the  medium  of  a  Greek 
version,  whether  that  ot  the  original  Diatessaron  or 
of  a  translation  made  from  the  Syriac.  But  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  examined  affords  no  support, 
or  rather  ia  entirely  opposed,  to  the  theory  of  an 
original  Greek  Diatessaron,  while  the  researchea 
of  Zahn  (Forseh.  L  311  f.)  have  shown  conclusively 
that  the  supposed  need  of  a  Greek  intermediary 
translation  lacks  historical  supporU  Thus  a  con- 
temporary of  Victor,  the  African  Junilius,  who 
was  QucBstor  eaeri  palatU  at  Constantinople  about 
A.D.  545-C62,  made  a  Latin  translation  {Jnstituta 
regularia  divina  legi*)  of  an  introduction  to  the 
Scriptures,  composed  by  the  Syrian  Nestorian 
Paul,  a  pupil  and  teacher  of  (Jie  school  of  NiaiU^ 
and  sent  it  to  Primasius,  bishop  of  Adixunetnm.* 
Kven  at  an  earlier  date  Caasiodoms  and  the 
Boman  bishop  Agapetus  (d.  636  &.D.)  oonoeiyad 
the  idea  of  founding  a  theological  sohool  at  Borne 
on  the  model  of  those  at  Niabis  and  Alexaadiia. 
Still  more  important  is  the  teatimony  of  G«n- 
nadins  of  Mayilia,  who  wrote  a  oontinnation  of 
Jerome's  de  Viris  lUuttribut,  In  tiie  fint  diapter 
of  this  work  (written  about  A.D.  496)  he  dirauMS 
at  some  length  the  Homiliet  of  AphiMtaa,  whom 
he  identified  with  Jacob  of  Nisibu,  Mid  explaina 
Jerome's  silence  with  regard  to  this  writer  on  the 
ground  that  hia  works  had  not  been  translated; 
for  the  works  of  the  few  Syriao  writexs  which  are 
included  in  Jerome's  oateevry  were,  by  his  own 
testimony,  known  to  him  only  through  Greek  trans- 
lations. Gennadins  mentions  further  a  Syriae 
chronicle  of  Jacob  of  Nisibis,  the  writings  oi  two 
of  Ephraem's  pupils,  and  also  those  ot  Isaac  of 
Antioch.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tiie  ignor> 
ance  of  Syriac,  which  prevailed  among  Westwn 
writers  at  the  time  of  Jerome,  had  largely  dis- 
appeared during  the  interval  between  the  date  of 
the  latter  and  that  of  Victor  of  Capua.  Probably, 
as  Zahn  suggests,  this  change  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  Syriac  monks  who  settled  in  Sinai, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople,  and  there 
came  into  contact  with  Western  scholars.  Hence 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  Latin 
scholar  in  the  6th  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
cent,  should  have  compiled  that  Latin  form  of 
the  Syriac  Diatessaron  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Codex  Fnldensis. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  above  that 
the  Codex  Fuldenais  can  add  nothing  to  our  know- 

*  KUin,  niodor  von  Mopiu—tSa  un4  Juniliui  A/ricamu. 


ledge  of  the  text  of  the  Diatessaron.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  witness  to  the  general  structure 
and  arrangement  of  its  Syriac  original,  though 
even  in  that  respect  it  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
revision.  Its  chief  value  for  our  purpose  oonsiBts, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  us  with 
the  means  of  controlling  the  far  more  trustworthy 
evidence  of  tiie  Arabic  version. 

(e)  The  Arabic  Version. — This  version  was  first 
published  by  A.  Ciasca,  one  of  the  guUd  of  scriptors 
at  the  Vatican  Library,  under  the  title :  TAe  Dtaies- 
saron  tchifh  Tatian  compiled  from  the  Four  Gospels 
(in  Arabic),  seu  Tatiani  Evangeliorum  ffarmonice 
Arabice.  Nunc  primum  ex  attplici  eodiee  edidit 
et  translatione  Latino,  donamt  P.  Augustinut 
Ciasca,  etc.,  Romoe,  1888.'  Of  the  two  M88  which 
form  tlie  basis  of  this  edition,  one  (Cod.  Vat.  Arab, 
xiv.)  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Joseph 
Assemani  as  early  aa  a.d.  1719,  and  nad  been 
definitely  described  by  its  discoverer  aa '  Tatiani 
Diatessaron  sen  quatuor  Evangelia  in  nnum  re- 
dacta'  {Bibl.  Or.  i.  619).  A  statement  to  the 
same  efi'ect  contained  in  the  colophon*  was  also 
quoted  by  Stephen  Assemani ;  nevertheless  the  MS 
was  left  unnoticed,  except  by  Zahn,  imtil  the 
publication  of  Ciasca's  De  Tatiani  Diatessaron 
Arabiea  Vertionef  in  1883.  In  this  essay  Ciasca 
gave  a  full  description  of  the  MS  which,  like 
Assemani,  he  assi^ed  to  the  12th  centuiy.  He 
further  defended  the  statement  of  the  colophon, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  Harmony  com- 
menced with  Mk  1'  (instead  of  Jn  1'),  and  con- 
tained the  genealogies  according  to  Matthew  and 
Luke.  His  conjecture  that  these  additions  were  a 
later  interpolation  was  substantially  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  with  the  second  MS,  which  shortly 
afterwards  came  into  his  hands.  This  MS  was 
presented  to  the  Museo  Borgiano  in  1886  by  the 
Copt,  Galim  do*  Gait.  It  is  probably  to  be  assigned 
to  the  14tb  century.  It  displays  a  less  correct 
orthograj^hy  than  tne  Vatican  MS,  but  presents 
the  text  in  a  more  original  form.  Both  the  intro- 
dnotory  notice  and  the  colophon  deecribe  the  work 
as  the  Diatessaron.  It  clearly  begins  with  Jn  V, 
Mk  1'  forming  a  sort  of  title,  while  the  gene- 
alogiea  are  not  included  in  the  text,  but  have  been 
inserted  before  the  colophon.  For  his  Arabic  text 
Ciasca  haa  mostly  followed  the  Vatican  MS,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  passages  in  which  he  haa 
adopted  the  readings  of  the  later  MS ;  the  varianta 
are  in  every  case  added  in  the  footnotes.  The 
usefulness  of  the  Latin  translation  is  a  good  deal 
impaired  by  Ciasca's  attempt  to  adapt  it  to  the 
style  and  oharaoter  of  the  Clementine  Vnlgate ; 
apart  from  thia  fitot,  it  also  contains  too  many 
inaeoorades  to  be  of  much  critical  value.  This 
translation  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Hemphill  in 
hia  English  edition  of  the  Diatessaron  (1888),  and 
forma  the  baaia  of  another  English  tnmslation, 
which  haa  been  compared  throughout  with  the 
orinnal  Aiabio,  published  by  Dr.  Hamlyn  Hill 
in  The  Earliest  Ltfe  of  Chrut.  A  more  literal 
and  entirely  independent  English  rendering  of  the 
Arabic  has  also  been  published  by  the  Rev.  Hope 

w.  Hogg.: 

An  interesting  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Arabic  translation  has  been  preserved  Irath  in  the 
introductory  notice  and  in  the  colophon  §  of  tiie 

•  <  In  fine  loL  ISS  Iubo  a  Ubruiia  adnotata  reperies :  Explicit 
Auxilio  Dei  Sacrosanctum  Evangelium  quod  ex  quatuor  hvan- 
ffeliis  coUeffit  Tatianus,  quodque  Diatessaron  TulffO  dicitur,  Kt 
Utu  Deo'  (Mai,  Script.  V'et.  Nom  CM.  iv.  2. 14X 

t  Pitra,  AnaUcta  Sacra,  iv.  40&-487. 

t  Ante-Nieeru  Christian  Library:  Additional Volunie.  1897. 

I  These  are  given  in  full  by  Hjelt,  op.  eit.  p.  SS  n.,  to^rether 
with  a  (iiscussion  of  the  difflculties  presented  at  tiie  oommenoe' 
ment  of  the  Hamiony  by  the  various  reading  of  the  two  MSS. 
Hjelt  adopts  the  view  (of.  Zahn,  GeKti.  it.  that  the  material 
common  to  lioth  MSS  is  prolwbly  the  rfinains  of  an  original 
title  which  pertwpa  ran  aa  loUowa :  '  The  Goapel  o(  Jenu  Ohriit, 
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Borgian  MS,  acoording  to  which  it  iraa  made  hy 
the  'excellent  and  learned  pncst'  Aba'l  Faraj 
'Abdullah  ibn  at-fayyib.  The  colophon  adds 
further  that  the  Syriac  exemplar  was  written  by 
"1 3a  (MS  wrongly  Gubasi)  ibn  AH  al-Mnta^bbib, 
the  pupil  of  Qoaain  ibn-Isha]^.  By  meana  of  these 
notices,  the  correctness  of  wluch  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  we  ate  able  to  fix  the  date  both  of  the 
Arabic  translation  and  of  its  Syriac  original. 
Ibn  at;-7ayyib  was  a  well-known  writer  of  the 
lltli  cent.  (d.  1043),  who  commented  on  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates, 
translated  the  Gospels  of  SS.  Matthew  and  John 
from  Syriac  into  Arabic,  and  also  wrote  an  Arabic 
commentary  on  the  Gospels.  The  scribe  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Syriac  exemplar  is  most  prob- 
ably none  other  than  the  famous  lexicographer 
Jesus  bar- AH  (see  above,  §  ii.  6),  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  9th  cent,  (his  teacher  ^onain 
died  in  a.d.  873).  Thus  the  date  of  the  Syriac 
MS  used  by  the  translator  of  the  Bornan  MS  is 
the  latter  naif  of  the  9th  cent.,  and  Qiat  of  the 
Arabic  translation  itself  the  first  half  of  the  11th 
century. 

It  is  disappointiiig  to  find  that,  though  the 
Arabic  translation  nas  preserved  the  outward 
form  and  characteristics  of  Tatian's  Harmony, 
and  in  that  respect  is  a  most  important  witness  to 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  Diatessaron, 
the  text  which  it  exhibits  has  throughout  been 
accommodated  to  that  of  the  Peshitta,  and  is 
therefore  of  no  value  for  restoring  tne  original 
Syriac  version.  The  data  at  our  command  are 
perhaps  insulticient  for  determining  whether  this 
accommodation  had  already  been  efl°ected  in  the 
Syriac  exemplar  which  was  used  by  the  Arabic 
translator,  or  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  latter  him- 
self. Zahn  *  maintains  that  the  translator  entirely 
recast  the  Syriac  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
Arabic  versions  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Arabic  Harmony  thus  presents  a  close 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Latin  (C!odex  Fnldensis). 
In  support  of  this  view  he  urges  that,  when  once 
the  Diatessaron  had  been  banished  from  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church,  it  would  soon  cease  to  have 
an  interest  for  any  but  the  learned,  and  the  latter 
would  have  no  motive  in  introducing  any  altera- 
tions. As  evidence  of  such  learned  interest  in  the 
Diatessaron  he  points  to  the  marginal  references, 
attached  to  both  the  Arabic  MSS  and  presupposed 
by  the  introductory  notice  in  the  Borgian  MS,  by 
which  the  source  of  each  passage  was  indicated  : 
these,  presumably,  already  existed  in  the  Syriac 
copy  of^ the  9th  cent.,  since  the  writer  of  the  notice 
is  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  they  naturally  formed 
no  part  of  the  original  Diatessaron.  It  seems, 
however,  more  probable  that  the  later  type  of  text 
preserved  in  the  Arabic  version  reflects  the  result 
of  a  process  of  revision  by  which  the  Syriac  Dia- 
tessaron had  been  gradually  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  authoritative  text  of  the  Peshitta. 
For  the  Arabic,  unlike  the  Latin  Harmony,  shows 
evident  signs  of  its  Syriac  origin ;  and  this  fact 
alone  makes  it  diilictUt  to  imagine  that  its  text 
w.as  entirely  recast  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of 
the  Codex  Fuldensis.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only, 
as  Zahn  admits,  a  faithful  witness  to  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  the  Diatessaron  as  a  whole, 
but  also  reproduces  in  many  cases  the  finer  de- 
tails wliich  determine  the  internal  composition  of 
the  individual  sections.  These  arguments  would 
naturally  receive  strong  confirmation  if  we  could 

rli.  the  IXateswon.'  In  the  Spite  exemplar,  uaed  by  the 
Arabic  translator,  the  original  title  was  proDably  obecuind  by 
the  subetitution  of  'the  Son  of  Ood'  (Mk  li)  tor  'viz.  the 
Diateasaron,'  while  later  stUl  the  inaertion  of  another  marginal 
(loaa  tram  Uk  1>  (a  JTorw  die :  Inilinm)  caused  even  further 
•ontuiion. 
*  OeM*.  U.  ^  HOL 


follow  Hielt  in  his  theory — which  is  nndonbtedhf 
supported  by  the  fact  of  this  11th  cent.  Arabic 
translation — that  the  Diatessaron  was  retained  in 
church  use  by  the  Nestorians  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  For,  bad  such  been  the  case,  the  accepted 
text  of  the  Peshitta  could  not  hare  failed  in  coarse 
of  time  to  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  older 
text.  Hjelt's  further  suggestion,  that  the  refer- 
ence in  the  colophon  of  the  Borgian  MS  to  the 
work  of  'Isa  ibn  Ali  al-Muta^bbib,  i.e.  Jesus  bar- 
'Aii,  possibly  contains  a  hint  as  to  the  authorship 
of  that  final  revision  of  the  Syriac  Diatessaron, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Arabic  version,  can  only 
be  described  as  an  ingenious  conjecture.  But, 
whatever  its  genesis,  it  Lb  clear  that  the  Arabic 
translation  possesses  far  greater  value  for  restoring 
the  original  work  of  Tatian,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  its  internal  structure,  than  the  Latin 
Harmony  of  Victor.  Moreover,  since  a  comparison 
with  tlie  quotations  of  Ephraem  and  Apbraates 
attests  its  trustworthiness  in  those  parts  for  which 
the  Syriac  writers  are  available,  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  admitting  its  evidence,  even  where  the 
latter  are  silent.  In  such  cases,  however,  some 
doubt  would  naturally  exist,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
this  connexion  that  the  importance  of  the  sister 
Latin  version  is  most  appaient.  For  if,  as  can  be 
shown,  the  Codex  Fuldensis  is  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  Arabic  version  in  jassages  which  are 
otherwise  attested  by  Syriac  evidence,  we  may 
infer  that  their  agreement  elsewhere  is  also  dae  to 
the  fact  that  both  have  preserved  the  original 
form  of  the  Diatessaron.  Tliis  is  the  more  certain, 
as  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  11th  cent,  cannot 
be  dependent  on  the  Latin  version  of  Victor  in  the 
6th  cent.,  while  the  theory  of  a  common  source 
for  both  is  excluded  by  a  comparison  of  their 
variations  from  the  original.* 

The  testimony  of  the  Arabic  Harmony  has  natur- 
ally enabled  Zahn  to  supplement  his  Kirmer  work 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  while  at  the  same 
time  confirming  in  the  moat  striking  manner  bis 
reconstruction  of  the  Diatessaron.  In  one  respect 
only  is  a  correction  necessary  in  the  chronological 
scheme  (see  above),  viz.  the  omission  of  the  first 
Passover  ( Jn  2")  f  :  otherwise  the  changes  involved 
are  confined  to  a  few  cases  in  which  the  order  of 
the  individual  sections  varies  in  the  Arabic  version.^ 
Of  these  the  majority  are  acceptoi  by  Zahn  when 
the  order  of  the  Arabic  Harmony  is  confirmed  hy 
that  of  the  Codex  Fnldensis.§ 

iv.  Relation  of  the  Diate.ssaron  to  the 
Old  Syriac.  —The  term  '  Old  Syriac '  is  here  used 
to  denote  that  early  form  of  the  Syriac  Gospels 
which  existed  alongside  of  the  Diatessaron  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.,  but  which  was 
then  revised  in  conformity  with  the  Greek  by 
Rabbala,  with  the  result  that  the  new  version,  the 
Peshitta,  speedily  became  the  accepted  ecclesias- 
tical text. II  We  have  already  seen  (§  ii.  b)  that 
this  version,  with  its  separate  Gospels,  was  fre- 
quently described  as  Evangelion  da-MlpharrUiie 
(Gospel  of  the  Separated  [ones]),  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Diatessaron  or  Ev.  da-AfihaUi(e  (Gospel 
of  the  Mixed).  Of  this  version  we  now  possess  two 
codices,  viz.  that  called  the  Curetonian  Syriac  (Sc), 
a  Nitrian  MS  of  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent., 
which  was  published  by  Cureton  in  1833,  and  the 
Sinai  palimpsest  (Ss),  dating  from  the  beginning  oi 
the  5tn  cent.,  which  was  edited  by  the  late  Prof. 
Bensly,  J.  Kendel  Harris,  and  F.  C.  Burkitt  in 

•Zahn,  (?«<()&.  U.  535 f. 
t  Fortch.  i.  250. 

t  Hamlyn  Hill,  Earlie$t  Lift  of  Chritt,  App.  tx. 

i  In  two  cases  at  least  it  would  aeem  that  Zahn  has  insisted 
too  rigidly  on  the  absolute  agret^uienc  of  the  Arabio  and  Latia 
versions;  see  Ujelt,  op.  eit.  p.  70 f. 

I  For  a  fuller  account,  see  an  article  by  the  present  writer  ii 
n*  Church  Quarterly  Smin,  April  1803,  pp.  143-171. 
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1S93.  The  two  codices  agree  ao  doaely— though 
they  also  display  some  important  teztiuJ  varia- 
tions— that  tney  may  be  suitably  deecribed  as 
two  recensions  of  one  and  the  same  translation. 
Of  the  two  texts  Ss  is  decidedly  the  purer,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  witness  to  the  text 
of  the  2nd  cent. ;  Sc,  on  the  other  hand,  probably 
lepresents  a  later  recension  of  the  3rd  century. 
The  question  that  natnrally  arises  from  a  con- 
sideration of  these  two  MSS  of  the  Old  Syriao  is 
that  of  their  relation  to  the  Harmony  of  Tatian, 
wliich  also  involves  the  further  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  Old  Syriao  to  the  Diatessaron. 

As  the  result  of  his  exhaustive  investigations  in 
connexion  with  the  Diatessaron,  Zahn  concluded 
that  Tatian  htid  based  his  Harmony  on  the  text  of 
the  Old  Syriac,  which  must  have  been  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  but  had  also  made  use 
of  a  Greek  text  of  a  similar  type  to  that  of  the 
Codex  Bezse  and  of  the  oldest  Itala  MSS.  This 
conclusion  was,  in  reality,  based  on  two  miscon- 
ceptions. For  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  Sc 
with  that  of  the  Diatessaron  (T),  Zahn  argued  that 
the  former  had  influenced,  and  was  therefore  prior 
to,  the  latter ;  but,  since  he  also  identified  Sc  with 
the  Old  Syriac,  the  two  errors  did  not  affect  the 
oorreotnees  of  his  main  contention,  that  the  Old 
Syriac  was  prior  to  T.  The  real  relation  of  T  to 
Sc  was  first  established  by  F.  Baethgen,*  who,  as 
Zahn  admits,  has  shown  conclusively  that  T  clearly 
influenced,  and  was  therefore  prior  to,  Sc.  The 
arguments  adduced  by  Baetligen  are,  briefly: 
(1)  the  presence  of  an  extraordinarily  large  num- 
bw  of  harmonistic  readings  in  Sc,  which  must  be 
derived  from  the  Harmony ;  (2)  the  numerous 
cases  of  abridgment  which  are  to  be  explained  in 
a  similar  wa^  ;  (3)  the  specifically  'Alexandrine' 
readings,  which  point  to  a  later  date  than  the  2nd 
cent.  ;  (4)  the  great  freedom  of  rendering,  which 
frequently  lapses  into  paraphrase,  and  may  be 
recognized  as  due  to  Tatian ;  (6)  the  dogmatic 
character  of  So. 

(1)  Even  if  we  exclude  those  cases  in  which  a 
harmonistie  reading  is  attested  by  either  a  single 
Greek  MS  or  one  of  the  old  translations,  or  a 
Patristic  quotation,  Baethgen  has  shown  that  (here 
still  remain  some  160  cases  in  which  So  stands 
alone,  except  for  the  frequent  agreement  of  T. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  such  mixed 
texts  are  necessarily  confined  to  paseages  for 
which  there  is  a  parallel  account ;  while  Zahn's 
restoration  of  the  text  of  T,  of  which  Baethgen 
makes  use,  is  of  a  very  fragmentary  nature. 

(2)  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  Harmony  such 
as  that  compiled  by  Tatian  that  it  should  omit 
not  only  those  incidents  and  sayings  which  are 
repeatod  by  one  or  more  of  the  Evangelists,  but 
also  many  of  the  small  clauses  and  words  which, 
without  affecting  the  sense,  serve  to  characterize 
the  narrative.  But,  though  these  omissions  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  restored  in  a  transla- 
tion of  uie  fonr  separate  Gospels,  nearly  a  half  of 
the  (roughly)  270  readings  which  are  peculiar  to 
Sc  (excluding  the  harmonistic  readings)  belong  to 
this  category  of  abridgment  or  omission  :  hence  we 
may  infer  that  Sc  has  made  use  of  the  shorter  text 
of  T  wherever  such  a  course  does  not  afl'ect  either 
the  meaning  or  the  context. 

(3)  As  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  examination, 
Baethgen  pronounces  the  text  of  Sc  to  be  of  a 
decidealy  '  Western '  type,  as  is  shown  by  its 
atlinity  with  D,  in  part  also  with  K  and  some 
minuscules  (especially  69),  and,  lastly,  with  the 
'  African '  text  of  the  Old  Latin.  But  Sc  also  dis- 
plays traces  of  'Alexandrine'  influence,  which 
seemi,  in  fact,  to  be  due  to  Origen.  Hence  the 
translation  must  certainly  be  assigned  to  a  later 

*  BvanfeHer^fragmentt,  I/eipzig,  1885. 


date  than  that  of  the  Di.atessaron,  and  cannot  b« 
earlier  than  the  3rd  century. 

(4)  In  his  discussion  on  the  method  of  the  trans- 
lator of  Sc,  Baethgen  (pp.  13-23)  classifies  the 
various  expedients  adopted  in  order  to  reproduce 
the  sense  of  the  Greek  text.  But  similar  examples 
occur  with  even  greater  frequency  in  T ;  and  though 
naturally  some  uf  the  latter's  more  striking  trans- 
lations are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Sc,  yet  the  two 
so  often  agree  that  the  dependence  of  the  one  on 
the  other  can  hardly  be  denied  (of.  Baethgen,  p. 
87).  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  priority  of  T  which 
has  been  already  established,  it  is  hignly  probable 
that  in  this  respect  also  So  is  dependent  on  the 
Diatessaron. 

(5)  It  is,  however,  especially  with  regard  to  its 
'dogmatic'  character  that  Sc  betrays  the  influence 
of  '1  atiaa.  Clear  traces  of  the  latter's  anti-Jewish 
or  universalistic  views  appear  to  be  preserved  in 
Mt  1"  {mundum  for  rir  Xaby  airroi),  Jn  6™  (xovrot 
for  Tois  SiiStKa),  7"  (the  omission  of  ji/iwr  after 
A  rinof).*  The  omission  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
^»-ith  '  Father '  in  Mt  6"  10",  Lk  2*»,  Jn  6"  14"  U 
also,  acconling  to  Baethgen,  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
similar  point  of  view.  Further,  Tatian's  Encratite 
views  seem  to  be  reflected  in  those  renderings  of 
Sc  which  are  clearly  due  to  a  desire  to  establish 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  Mt  l"""". 

The  above  arguments  do  not  all  possess  the  same 
evidential  value,  but  the  cumulative  evidence 
which  they  supply  is  more  than  sufficient  to  justify 
Baethgen's  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  dates  of 
So  and  T.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
the  evidence  which  was  conclusive  in  the  ca.se  of 
Sc  necessarily  applies  to  its  archetype,  viz.  the 
Old  Syriac :  hence  Baethgen's  further  conclusion, 
that  tne  Diatassaron  was  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Syriao  Gospels,  cannot  be  accepted  without  addi- 
tional proof.  In  this  connexion  the  discovery  of 
the  Sinai  palimpsest  is  of  the  greatest  importaence. 
For  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  codex  agrees  with 
Sc  in  exhibiting  the  same  traces  of  T's  influence, 
we  can  only  infer  that  this  agreement  goes  back 
to  their  common  source,  i.e.  the  Old  Syriac,  and 
that  the  latter  is  therefore  posterior  to  Tatian's 
Harmony.  That  such  is  actually  the  case  is  main- 
tained, among  others,  by  Zahn  and  Nestle  ;  but,  in 
view  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Bnrkittf 
and  Hjelt,  X  the  contrary  opinion  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable.  For  a  comparison  of  the  text  of 
Ss  with  that  of  So  shows  that  those  peculiar 
features  of  the  text  which  clearly  pointed,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  to  the  influence  of  T,  are  by  no 
means  so  strongly  marked,  if  not  entirely  wanting, 
in  the  former.  'This  divergence  of  text  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  respect  to  the  harmonistic  and 
'  dogmatic '  readings  which  undoubtedly  form  the 
main  support  of  Baethgen's  arguments  as  to  the 
relation  of  Sc  to  T.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
Burkitt  notes  that  sixteen,  §  or  more  than  one- 
third,  of  the  forty-three  examples  (quoted  by 
Baethgen),  where  Bo  stands  alone  (or  with  the 
Diatessaron),  are  not  shared  in  Ss.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that,  though  Ss  undoubtedly  contains  a  large 
number  of  mixed  readings,  these  by  no  means 
form  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  its  text  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  Sc,  and  need  not  therefore  hie 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  Their  presence  is 
more  than  suflicieutly  accounted  for,  whether  we 
assign  it  to  the  well-known  tendency  of  scribes  to 
harmonize  parallel  passages  unconsciously,  or  to 
the  actual  influence  of  the  Diatessaron,  wnich,  as 

*  To  these  we  may  add  Ht  lO*  (the  ominioii  of  n>  Ir^aMX 

t  euardian,  Oct.  31, 18M. 
:  Op.  eit.  p.  107 1. 

t  HJelt,  op-  eit.  p.  lOS  n.,  oorreots  this  to  fifteen,  ud  points 
out  that  In  four  of  these  pssoages  Ss  is  defective. 
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we  have  seen,  was  the  accepted  text  of  the  Syriao 
Chnrch  during  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries.  In  re- 
spect of  their  'dogmatic'  character,  the  difference 
between  the  two  codices  is  even  more  strongly 
marked,  since  Ss  exhibits  no  traces  of  Tatian^ 
influence.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
furnished  by  an  examination  of  the  two  texts  in 
the  crucial  passage,  Mt  v.^Ss  her  husband — 

So  omits ;  v."  Ss  thy  wife — 8c  thy  betrothed ;  v." 
Ss  and  thou  shcUt  call  —  Sc  (Aw  name)  shall  be 
called ;  v."  Ss  his  wife — Sc  ^fary ;  v."  Ss  and  she 
bore  him  a  son,  emd  BB  called  his  name  Jesus — 
Sc  and  he  lived  with  her  purely,  until  she  brought 
forth  the  son,  and  SHB  called  his  name  Jesus.  (In 
this  rendering  of  o6k  iyUuMKtw  a6Hiv  [omitted  by  Ss] 
So  follows  Tatian).  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  lack 
of  agreement  between  Ss  and  Sc  on  these  points, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Baethgen's  argument 
for  the  priority  of  T  to  Sc,  materially  weakens  the 
case  for  the  similar  relation  between  T  and  Ss, 
since  the  other  points  of  contcMst  are  not  decisive 
in  themselves  and  may  have  arisen  eqnally  veil 
from  the  dependence  of  T  on  Ss. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  without  positive  proofs  of 
the  priority  of  the  Old  Syriac  (as  represented  by 
Ss).  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  omission 
in  Ss  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark,  which, 
as  Burkitt  has  pointed  out,  can  only  be  a  Greek 
variant,  and  must  represent,  therefore,  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  Old  S.VTiac.  But  we  know  that 
Tatian  included  Mk  16"''''  in  his  Harmony  :  hence 
its  omission  by  Ss  cleturly  points  to  the  priority 
of  the  latter.  Other  omismons  whichpoint  to  the 
same  conclusion  are  those  of  Mk  16^  Lk  22**-  ** 
(the  Bloody  Sweat)  and  23**  (the  Prayer  on  the 
Cross),  all  of  which  are  given  in  the  Diatessaron. 

Similar  evidence  is  also  afforded  by  the  curious 
mistranslations  of  Ss  which  occur  in  Mt  22",  Mk 
7"  iO",  Lk  4»  In  Mt  22"  TO*t  /loftjrAt  atrroi  (Sc 
roO  lifiiiv)  for  abr&r  (So  rdr  ^puraliM\ ;  in  Mk  7" 
Ss  renders  from  the  border  of  Tyre  m  Phanieia, 
clearly  identifying  the  Ivpo  m  ^vpofovlKtvaa  with 
Tyre  (i^x);  in  Mk  lO"*  dx-o/SaXiiv  is  misread  as 
dToXaj3(ir ;  in  Lk  4"  its  rendering  presupposes  &rre 
KaTaKp€iidvtu  virbr  instead  of  &rre  KaraKpTinyUrai 
aiTdr.*  To  these  we  should  probably  add  Mt  5*, 
Lk  2",  where  Aphraates  renders  wapaKXi^B-Zio-orTai 
and  rapdK\ii<nt  according  to  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  verb,  viz.  to  pray.  Aphraates,  as  we  know, 
made  use  of  the  separated  Gospels,  and  has  prob- 
ably done  so  in  the  present  case  ;  for  Tatian,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  would  hardly 
have  fallen  uto  snch  an  error.  Ss,  it  is  true, 
translates  TopdcXiprM  correctly  in  Lk  V*,  but  makes 
a  similar  misrendering  in  Lk  2" ;  possibly,  as 
Hjelt  Bugeests,  Ss  does  not  represent  the  onginal 
text  of  the  Old  Syriao  either  in  Lk  6**  or  in 
Mt6«. 

But,  apart  from  these  omissions  and  mistransla- 
tions, which  clearly  attest  the  independence,  and 
therefore  the  priority,  of  Ss,  a  comparison  of 
the  two  texts  shows  no  leas  dearly  thM  '  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  differ  from  one  another,  the 
former,  m  a  role,  preeents  a  form  of  text  which 
appears  to  be  the  older  and  more  original '  (Hjelt, 
p.  155),  while  in  many  cases  the  rendering  of  T 
seems  to  be  directly  based  on  that  of  Ss,  or  of  one 
similar  to  it.  Space  forbids  a  oomplete  disonssion 
of  all  the  divergences  of  the  two  texts,  but  the 
following  instance  will  aflbid  •offioient  illnstiation 
of  this  statement. 

We  have  already  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the 
texts  of  Ss  and  Sc  in  Mt  l***"  that  the  former  gives 
a  plain  unbiassed  rendering  of  the  passage,  which 
is  in  marked  oontrast  to  that  of  So.   But  the 

*  TaUan  apmraitly  intenvd  that  onrLotdWM  utuallycwt 
over  Um  cuff,  bat  m*  mirtculouijjr  pr«serT«d  trom  hann 
IHoeaiiifcr,  iip.UOt.,£U;  Hamlyn  BUI,  iKHntoMm,  p.  08). 


variants  of  Sc  in  this  passage  reflect,  to  a  large 
extent,  that  desire  to  emphasize  the  virginity  of 
our  Lord's  mother,  M'hich  is  even  more  apparent  in 
the  Diatessaron — e.g.  in  the  rendering  (v."*)  ante 
qvam  data  est  viro  for  rply  1)  trweKBetr,  the  omission 
of  airrijs,  V." ;  the  rendering  in  sanetitate  haliitabat 
cum  ea  for  oix  iylruaKtv,  v.",  and  the  transposition 
of  v."  and  Possibly  the  clearest  indication  of 
the  priority  of  Ss  to  T  is  given  by  v.'»,  in  which  the 
rendering  of  T  and  (Sc)  obviously  presupposes  that 
of  Ss.  Other  passa<!e8  which  pomt  to  T  s  immedi- 
ate dependence  on  Ss,  or  on  a  text  similar  to  it, 
are  Mt  10=»  U**,  Lk  1»,  Jn  3»*       In  Mt  10"  Ss 

renders  civitatcm  by  lOi^  ;  while  in  Lk  lO**,  which 
is  here  combined  with  the  Matthew  passage,  the  more 
usual  ]A  1  .^Kn  ig  found.  This  difference  of  render- 
ing, however,  is  preserved  by  T,  who  uses  the 
latter  word  for  civitatem  in  the  introductory  sen- 
tence which  he  has  incorporated  from  Lk  lu,  but 

renders  the  riXnt  of  Mat.  by  "i^lD.  InMtl4>»he 
translates  itiinurtp  by  two  synonyms,  the  one 
(,0X0,3)  being  taken  from  Matthew,  and  the  other 
(i  •  ^  from  the  parallel  Mk  6".  The  dependence 
of  T  is  no  less  dear  in  Lk  1",  where  Ss  renders  Sibrt 
tl<niKo6<r$ii  4  Siijirls  aov  quite  fredy  by  '  For,  beliold, 
God  has  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy  prayer ' ;  for, 
though  he  has  restored  the  passive  construction  of 
the  Greek,  he  has  also  retained  the  addition  of  Ss  in 
the  form  '  exaudita  est  deprecatio  tua  ante  Deum.' 
Jn  3*"'  offers  a  number  of  interesting  Syriao  vari- 
ants ;  *  but  of  these  the  rendering  of  T  (ou^-ydf  U 
pitTpov  SUciWt  [r4  mvpM  A  rariip]  t  tH  vlf  aArov  iyari 
Si  aMy)  seems  to  be  based  on  that  of  Ss  (od  yip 
iK  lUrpov  SlSuffiv  i  Beit  6  Ton)p,  iyar^  Si  rir  vlir 
airov),  the  order  of  which  he  has  slightly  varied. 
Other  passages  in  which  Ss  has  preserved  the 
more  onginal  reading  are :  Mt  4'  (for  /SdXe  atuariv 
icdru),  5^-  (the  order  of  the  second  and  third 
Beatitudes),  10*  (for  xpAj  t4  rpiftara  t4  axoXuXAra 
Tov  oUou  'ItrpaifiX),  16"  17"  (for  Sii.  Tijy  irirriar 
Igso  2lffl-»i  (Ss  here  presents  a  '  Western' 
text),  Mk  7"  ff",  Lk  2"  (the  rendering  of  eiSoula), 
6*  17"  {iyrbs  ifuiy),  Jn  2"  (omission  of  roOror  after 
Tiv  vaSr),  4'»  (omission  of  ii  7«n)),  fl*  "  ll*- "  (omis- 
sion of  Kol  ii  ti^). 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  we  are  justified 
in  ignoring  a  large  number  of  those  passages 
whioli  were  formerly  brought  forward  by  Zahn$ 
in  support  of  his  theory  of  the  priority  of  T 
to  Ss.  For,  though  the  majority  of  these  attest 
the  close  affinity  of  the  two  texts,  they  do  not 
of  themselves  furnish  any  evidence  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  affinity,  t.e.  as  to  the  priority  of 
T  or  Ss.  Zahn's  view,  however,  finds  its  main 
support  in  those  traces  of  harmonistic  readings 
which  he  discovered  in  Ss,  which  he  naturallv 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  T.  Briefly,  Zahns 
theory  was  as  follows :  Ss  and  Sc  are  un- 
doubtedly closdy  rdated,  and  may  be  described 
as  two  recensions  of  a  single  version.  Their 
variations,  in  which  Sc,  as  a  rule,  agrees  with  the 
Peshitta,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  grammatical, 
lexical,  and  stylistic  character;  in  others  the 
agreement  of  Sc  and  P  against  Ss  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  supposition  that  the  free,  or  less 
accurate,  translation  of  Ss  was  altered  in  Sc  and 
P,  and  brought  into  closer  conformity  with  the 
Greek  text  But  So  has  also  been  shown  to  have 
much  in  common  with  T :  hence  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  Ss  and  T  should  be  closely  allied.  Th« 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Zahn,  after  an  examina- 

*  See  Burkitt,  S.  Ephraem't  Quotations  flrom  tits  OoSfl,  R 
«0f.;  Zabn,  Forieh.  i.  p.  129. 
t  So  Aphraates,  123  ;  Hoenngrer,  106,  omiU  tluM  i 
t  rAeoL  UttU.  1885,  Kos.  1,  2,  S. 
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tion  of  the  text  of  Ss,  was  that  the  latter  was  even 
more  closely  allied  to  T  than  Sc.  The  instances 
cited  by  Zahn  in  proof  of  his  contention  for  the 
priority  of  T  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
Hjelt,*  who  has  shown  that  in  ute  majority  of 
eases  the  alleged  dependence  of  Ss  on  T  rests  on 
insnfficient  evidence.  A  few  traces  of  harmoniza- 
tion, it  is  true,  are  to  be  found  in  Ss,  but  these  are 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  later  interpolation. 

Our  examination,  therefore,  of  the  relation  of 
the  Diatessaron  to  the  two  codices  of  the  Old 
Syriac  version  leads  to  the  following  conclusions 
as  to  the  history  of  Tatian's  Harmony.  The  two 
texts  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  bat  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  shows  clearly  that  the  Old 
Syriac  is  the  earlier  version  :  hence  the  latter  must 
have  been  in  existence  before  A.D.  172.  At  this 
date  Tatian  compiled  his  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels,  in  Syriac  from  the  older 
version,  which  it  quickly  superseded,  revising  it 
with  the  help  of  a  '  Western  copy  of  the  Greek 
text,  and  introducing  a  number  of  arbitrary 
changes  in  accordance  with  his  theolo^cal  views. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  the  Diatessaron 
was  universally  accepted  by  the  Syriac  Church, 
the  extent  of  its  influence  being  reflected  in  the 
later  recension  of  the  Old  Syrinc  version  repre- 
sented by  Sc.  In  A.D.  411  the  Old  Syriac  version 
was  revised,  in  conformity  witli  the  current  Greek 
text,  under  the  auspices  of  Rabbala,  who  forcibly 
removed  the  Diatessaron  fron"  church  use  in  order 
to  make  room  for  his  new  version,  viz.  the  Peshitta. 
As  the  result  of  RabbOla's  action,  the  Diatessaron 
practically  disappeared  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Syrian  Church,  the  references  to  it  in  later 
writers  being  mainly  connected  with  the  better 
known  commentary  of  St.  Ephraem.  All  interest, 
however,  in  Tatian's  work  did  not  cease  with  its 
banishment  as  a  service-book,  for  about  the  be;{in- 
niug  of  the  6th  cent,  it  was  translated,  or  rather 
transferred,  into  Latin  by  an  unknown  author.  This 
translation,  as  preserved  by  Victor  of  Capua  in 
the  Codex  Fuldensis,  probably  formed  the  basis 
of  the  German  version  made  c.  820-830  A.D.,  and 
this  again  was  utilized  by  the  author  of  the  Old 
Saxon  poem  known  as  Heliand.  The  last  stage  of 
the  history  of  the  Diatessaron  was  not  reached  until 
the  11th  cent.,  when  it  was  once  more  rescued 
from  obscurity,  this  time  in  the  form  of  an  Arabic 
translation. 

LiTERATUKK.— <l)  Oenenl :— O.  A.  Oredner,  Bettrdgt  tur  Bin- 

leitimj  in  die  Inbl.  Schriflm,  1882,  p.  437 ff.,  Qttah.  dtr  nmtnt. 
A'aiunu  (herausg.  von  G.  Volkmar),  1860,  p.  17  ff. ;  H.  A. 
Iianiel,  Tatiantu  der  Apoioget,  1837 ;  G.  A.  Semisch,  Tatiani 


DiatfMaron,  1866 ;  Th.  Zahn,  Fortchunnen  tur  GeaehichU  del 
neutett.  Kanotu,  i,  (1881,  'Tatian's  Diatesiaron ').  ii-  286 ff. 
(1883),  IT.  226-246  (1891,  ■  Der  Text  des  von  A.  Giasca  heraus- 

gegebenen  anbiaohen  Diatessarons  von  Dr.  Emst  Sellin'), 
etchichte  da  Kanoru  (1888),  i.  869  ff.  (cL  Bamack,  Dot  Neue 
Tatament  vm  dot  Jahr  tOO,  p.  tOff.),  it.  680-666,  art  'Zur 
Geschichte  von  Tatian's  Diatessaron  im  Abendland'  in  Sou 
KirMiche  Ztitschri/t,  1894,  pp.  86-120,  art  *  Evanii^Uen- 
hamionie'  In  PRB^  v.  668  ff.  (1898);  A.  HJcIt,  Die  alttyriee/it 
JScangelienaberteUwng  and  Tatian'e  Dtatetianm,  Leipzig, 
1901  (=Zahn,  fmehunpen,  riL  1,  1903);  Fr.  Baethgen,  Evan- 
gelim/ntgminte,  Leipzig,  1886 ;  J.  Rendel  Harris,  The  Diatet- 
tann  <tf  Tatian,  Cambridge,  1890,  ConUmparary  Rerinn,  Aug. 
189.'>,  pp.  271-278  (a  reply  to  W.  B.  CasseU'  article  in  SiiusUerM 
Century,  April  p.  666  ff.),  Fraginmtt  of  the  Cmnmentary 
y  Ephraem  Syria  vpm  th*  Diateimron,  London,  1896  ;  Isaao 
B.  Hall  and  Professor  Gottheil,  Journal  qf  BMieai  Literature, 
si.  11,  pp.  I6S-U6  (1891),  xU.  1,  pp.  S8-71  (18S2) :  Gkiumen,  Studia 
Theotogtea,  Fasc  1  (1895) ;  J.  B.  Liglittoot,  Ettayi  on  Super- 
natural Baigion,  pp.  272-288;  HT  Vace,  Expotitor,  1881, 
1882 ;  Weetoott,  Hietory  of  the  Canon'',  pp.  826-833 ;  Fuller, 
art  in  Dictionary  of  Chrittian  Biopaphy,  iL  p.  140  0.; 
Holzhey,  Der  neuentdeekte  Codex  Sinaitieut  untermcht, 
Munchen,  1896 ;  Bewer,  The  Hietory  of  the  NT  Canon  in  the 
Syrian  Church,  Chicago,  1900:  F.  a  Burkitt,  S.  Ephraem't 
Quotatione  flvm  the  Ooepel  (-  Textt  and  Studiet,  'vii.  2),  Cam- 
bridge, 1901 ;  art  la  Church  Quarttrl*  Revime,  April  1908,  pp. 
148-171. 

*  On.  ait  pp.  IIS-ISO;  im  alio  CK.  Quatteriy,  April  1908,  ppi 
lS7-17a 


(2)  Texto.— A.  Olaaca,  '  D«  Tatiani  Diateasaton  arabina  ver 
sione '  (in  S.  P.  Pitra'a  Analeeta  tacra  tpieilegio  Soteemmm 
parata,  Paris,  ir.  pp.  xxviiiff.,  466  ff.,  1883),  Tatiani  earn- 
petiorum  harmonice  arabioe,  BomB,  1888;  Hemphill,  The 
Diateeearon  of  Tatian,  Dublin  and  London,  1888 ;  J.  Bamlyn 
Hill,  Th»  Earliett  lAfe  of  Chritt,  being  the  Diateeearon  <tf 
Tatian,  Edinburgh,  1804,  A  Dittertation  on  the  Ooepel  Com- 
mentary of  S.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  Edinburgh,  1896 ;  Hope 
W.  Hogg,  'The  Diatessaron  ot  l^tian '  in  Anie-Nicene  Chriitian 
Library,  Add.  vol.,  Edhibuigh,  1887 ;  O.  Hoesinger,  Bvangelii 
ConeoraantUExpoeitio;  inLattnum  tranttata,  etc.,  Venice,  1876 
(Professor  A.  Bobinson's  more  accurate  English  translation  ot 
the  Ooepel  quotations  occurring  in  the  Commentary  is  given  in 
Appendix  x.  ot  Hill's  Bartieet  Life,  and  in  his  Dieeertanon,  pp. 
75-119);  E.  Ranke,  Codex  Fuldentie:  Somm  TettanwiUum 
latine  interprete  Hierongnw  ex  manuecrrpto  Vietorie  Capuani, 
Marburg  and  Leipzig,  186S.  Jqhj,  y.  STENNINQ. 
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L  Lite. 
IL  Works. 

1.  The  Jewieh  War.  Sources  and  contents. 

2.  The  Antiquititt.  Contents  and  sources.  Oharanter 

ot  JosephuB  as  a  historian. 
t.  The  Life. 

4.  The  cOTitra  ^}>ii>n<»i. 

Projected  works.  Works  attributed  to  Josephus. 
UL  The  Bible  ot  Josephus,  and  bis  treatment  of  the  Blblioal 
narrative. 
1.  Text 

5.  Canon  ot  OT. 

8.  Additions  to  Biblical  narrative,  mainly  derived  from 

Babbinio  tradition. 
4.  Omissions  from  apologetic  motives. 

6.  Batlonalistic  expunafions  ot  the  miraculous. 
8.  Prophecies  in  the  OT. 

It.  Relation  of  Josephus  to  Philo  and  Alexandiian  Jodalam. 
V.  The  alleged  witness  ot  Josephus  to  Christ 
Ti.  Style. 

viL  Editions  and  Translations. 

Literature. 

i.  Life. — Josephus,  son  of  Matthias  the  priest, 
as  he  would  be  described  by  his  countrymen, — or 
Flavius  Josephus,  to  give  him  the  name  which  he 
adopted  out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Flavian  emperors,  —  was  bom  in 
the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  A.D.  37  or 
38  ( Vita,  S ;  *  cf.  AtU.  XX.  267,  where  he  identifies 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Domitian's  reign  with  the 
fifty-sixth  of  his  own  life).  He  was  of  priestly 
descent,  his  father's  line  having  been  one  of  the 
noblest  families,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  first  of 
the  twenty -four  priestly  courses;  while  on  his 
mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  royal 
Hasmonaean  house  (Vita,  2).  So  precocious  was 
he  in  his  studies,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
if  we  may  believe  him,  his  advice  on  questions 
concerning  the  Law  was  sought  by  the  chief 
priests  and  principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  determined  to  make  trial 
of  the  three  sects  of  his  nation, — Pharisees,  Sad- 
dncees,  and  Essenes, — and  finally  spent  three  years 
in  the  desert  with  one  Banus,  a  hermit,  who 
appears  to  have  carried  the  ascetic  practices  of  the 
last-named  sect  to  an  extreme.  He  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  from  that 
time  adhered  to  the  Pharisaic  party,  whose  doc- 
trines have  left  their  mark  on  many  of  his  pages. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  about  the  year  A.D.  63, 
he  went  to  Rome  plead  the  cause  of  certain 
priests  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Felix  and 
sent  to  Italy  to  be  tried  by  the  emperor.  On  this 
voyage,  Josephus,  like  St.  Paul  a  few  years  earlier, 
suffered  shipwreck,  but  was  picked  up  with  some 
of  his  companions  by  a  ship  of  Cyrene  and  brought 
safely  to  Puteoli.  There  he  fell  in  with  Aliturus, 
a  Jewish  actor  in  favour  at  court.  Through  the 
influence  of  this  man  with  Poppaia,  the  shameless 
mistress  and  afterwards  wife  of  Nero,  who  co- 
quetted with  Judaism  [Josephus'  remark,  fleoire/9^t 
yi.p  Ant.  XX.  195,  implies  that  she  was  a  prose- 
lyte], he  obtained  the  release  of  the  priests,  and 
returned  to  Palestine  laden  with  presents.  'The 

*  For  the  sake  ot  brevity  we  have  used  the  sections  Into 
which  Niese  has  divided  the  text.  These  are  also  griven  la 
brackets  in  the  other  principal  critical  edition — that  of  M^er. 
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visit  of  Josephns  to  Borne  nearly  qmohronises 
with  the  period  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  in  that 
city ;  Imt  the  earlier  dates  now  generally  assigned 
to  the  latter  portion  of  the  Apostle's  fife*  force 
n«  to  the  conclusion  that  he  liad  already  been 
liberated,  and  that  his  liberation  cannot  have  been 
in  any  way  connected,  as  Edersheim  conjectured, 
with  the  mission  of  Josephns.  Whether  or  no  the 
Jewish  priest  became  acquainted  at  this  time  witii 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Apostle  it  is  impossible 
to  say :  he  has  at  all  events  maintained  the  same 
silence  with  regard  to  him  vith  which  he  passes 
over  aU  that  concerns  the  history  of  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

His  brief  visit  to  Italy  seems  to  have  impressed 
Josephus  with  a  sense  of  the  invincible  power  of 
Rome;  and  on  his  return  to  Judsa,  where  he 
found  his  countrymen  ready  for  revolt,  and  every- 
thing pointing  towards  the  immediate  outbreak  of 
war,  he  at  first  tried  to  pacify  the  war  party,  but 
in  vain  (Vita,  17).  After  the  defeat  of  Ceetius 
Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  defiles  near 
Beth-horun,  towards  the  end  of  A.D.  66,  he  realized 
that  the  irrevocable  step  had  been  taken.  J osephus, 
then  barely  thirty  years  old,  was  appointed  to  the 
important  post  of  the  command  of  ualilee  [BJ  n. 
56$ ;  Vita,  28).  Apparently,  his  connexion  with 
the  priestly  party  ootained  for  him  this  office,  as, 
in  spite  of  his  frequent  assertions  of  his  skill  and 
strategy,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  many 
of  the  qualities  necessaiy  to  a  auccessfnl  general. 
He  found  Galilee  in  a  divided  state:  Sepphoris 
and  Gamala  were  disposed  to  favour  the  Romans, 
Tiberias  and  Gisohala  were  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  commands  of  the  newly-sent  general.  His 
first  steps  were  to  fortify  the  principal  places,  to 
reform  the  army  after  the  Roman  model  by 
appointing  a  number  of  subordinate  officers  {BJ 
II.  677),  and  to  appoint  a  council  consisting  of 
seventy  of  the  pnncipal  Galileans,  who  were  to 
try  cases,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  hostages 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  district  {VUa,  79).  But  nis 
efforts  to  enforce  discipline  and  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  Galilteans  were  unavailing.  He 
found  many  opponents,  the  most  formidable  being 
John  of  Gischala,  who  afterwards  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  sic^  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
spring  of  A.  D.  67  waa  ohieflv  spent  in  dril  war  and 
in  avoiding  plots  agunst  his  life.  He  was  sus- 
pected, perhaps  not  withoat  justice,  of  harbouring 
designs  of  betraying  the  country  to  Rome.  At 
length  John  sent  to  the  capital,  accusing  Josephus 
of  setting  hiwi««lf  np  a  tyrant,  ana  prevailed 
on  the  l^h  priest  Ananas  and  tiie  principal  men 
of  the  ci^  to  recall  him  from  the  command  {BJ 

II.  627 ;  Vita,  189).  An  embassy  under  the  com- 
mand of  four  leading  men  waa  accordingly  sent 
to  supersede  Josephns.  He,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  order,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  letters 
from  Jerasalem  by  which  he  was  reinstated  ( Vita, 
309).  Meanwhile  Vespasian,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  Nero  to  conduct  the  war,  was  ad- 
vancing from  Antioch  upon  Galilee.  Gadara  was 
quickly  taken,  and  Josephns,  who  at  the  first 
onset  was  half  inclined  to  suirender,  and  wrote 
to  Jerusalem  for  instructions  on  the  subject  {BJ 

III.  137),  at  length  threw  himself  into  Jotapata, 
and  resolved  to  stand  a  siege. 

Of  this  siege  Josephns  has  given  ns  a  detailed 
account  in  the  ihiid  book  of  the  J»m$h  War,  with 
much  encomium  upon  his  own  skill,  although  he 
does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  at  <me  period  be 
meditated  qoitting  his  post  and  saving  himself  by 
flight.  At  length  a  deserter  betrayed  the  fact  to 
the  Romans  tnat  the  sentinels  oonld  no  longer 

'the  olowof  tiwAalt  ii  pfawwdMilylaAJk  niijBumck, 
lo  n  Iqr  TDmariOl  Ij  Buhmjt,  and  M  Usbttoot  (IM  nt 
OBBomuwT  or  hT  tai  toL  L  p.  tSfy 


keep  awake  through  the  night,  and  advised  them 
to  make  an  attack  in  the  early  momine.  This 
advice  was  acted  on,  and  the  place  was  taken  after 
a  siege  of  forty  -  seven  days,  on  the  1st  of  th« 
month  Panemos  (July  a.d.  67).  Josephus  with 
forty  others  concealed  himself  in  an  underground 
cavern,  where  he  was  discovered  by  the  Romans. 
He  was  ready  to  surrender  himself,  bat  was  pre- 
vented by  his  comrades,  who  insisted  on  his  sharing 
their  fate,  and  dying  either  by  their  hands  or  hit 
owm.  Josephus,  by  some  stratagem,  prevailed  on 
them  to  draw  lots  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
should  put  each  other  to  death,  and  managed 
["whether  we  mnst  attribute  it  to  chance  or  to 
Divine  Providence '  are  his  words]  to  be  reserved 
till  the  last  with  another,  whom  without  ditliculty 
he  persuaded  to  seek  liberty  along  with  himself. 
Being  brought  before  Ve!4pasian,^e  posed  as  a 
prophet,  and  foretold  the  elevation  of  the  general 
ana  his  son  Titus  to  the  empire,  and  was  kept 
a  prisoner,  although  treated  with  consideration. 
The  prophecy  of  Josephus  has  been  repeated  by 
Roman  historians — Suetonius  {Vesp.  6)  and  Dio 
Cassias  (Ixvi.  1).  Rabbinical  tradition  ascribes  a 
similar  prophecy  with  reference  to  Titus  to  Rabbi 
Joclianan  fa«n  Saccai,  and  both  emperors  are  said 
to  have  been  informed  of  the  destiny  awaiting 
them  by  heathen  oracles  (Tac.  Hist.  iL  78,  the 
priest  Basilides  at  Mount  Carmel  to  Vespasian: 
Suetonius,  Vesp.  6,  Titus,  6).  Both  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  tell  ns  that  there  was  a  widespread 
belief  that  at  that  time  men  coming  from  the 
East  would  become  masters  of  the  world  (Tac. 
ffist.  V.  13 ;  Suet.  Vesp.  4).  Josephus  could  not 
but  be  aware  of  this  oelief,  and  might  with  no 
great  shrewdness  be  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Nero's 
rule,  which  came  to  a  climax  in  the  following 
year. 

By  the  end  of  A.D.  67  the  whole  of  Northern 
Palestine  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Unly 
Jerusalem,  where  a  bloody  civil  war  was  raging, 
remained  to  be  taken.  But  its  capture  was  delayed 
by  the  events  of  A.D.  68,  which  drew  the  attention 
of  the  generals  to  the  West.  News  came  first  of 
the  death  of  Nero,  which  took  place  in  June,  and 
then,  in  rapid  succession,  of  the  accession  of  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitelliua.  In  July  A.D.  69  Vespasian's 
legions  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  One  of  his  first  acts  as 
emperor  was  to  liberate  Josephus,  whose  prophecy 
had  now  come  true ;  his  chains,  so  the  historian 
tells  ns,  were,  at  Titus'  suggestion,  not  merely 
loosed,  but  struck  off,  to  indicate  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  kept  in  bonds  {BJ  IV.  622).  He  now 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  Alexandria,  and  from 
there  was  sent  back  with  Titus  to  take  part  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  ( Vita,  416).  It  is  not  the  place 
here  to  describe  the  course  of  that  memorable 
siege,  which  the  historian  has  narrated  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  books  of  the  Jewith  War.  The  services 
of  Josephus  as  interpreter  and  intercessor  were 
more  than  once  requisitioned  \3j  Titus  {BJ  v.  361, 
TI.  96) ;  on  one  occasion  he  was  hit  by  a  stone, 
and  barely  escaped  capture  and  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen  {BJ  V.  541).  He  was,  he  tells 
us,  at  this  time  between  two  fires ;  for,  while 
bitterly  hated  by  the  Jews,  he  was  suspected  by 
the  Romans  of  treachery  whenever  they  met  with 
a  reverse  {Vita,  416).  After  the  capture  of  the 
city  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  he  was 
offered  by  Titos  the  choice  of  what  he  would  from 
the  ruins,  but  was  content  with  requesting  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  life  of  his  broUier  and 
fifty  friends.  Subsequently  he  obtained  the  release 
of  about  a  hundred  and  ninety  of  his  friends,  and 
was  granted  an  estate  outside  Jerusalem  {Vita. 
422).  He  sailed  with  Titus  to  Rome,  and  witnessed 
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the  gorgeous  triumphal  procession  of  the  two 
eniperorE,  of  vhich  ne  has  left  us  a  description 
{BJ  vu.  123  ff.).  And  now  the  erstwhile  Jewish 
priest  and  patriot  settled  down  to  a  life  of  ease  as 
a  litttrateur.  He  was  giren  apartments  by  Ves- 
pasian in  the  house  whiw  the  latter  had  occupied 
Defore  he  became  emperor,  and  honoured  with  the 
Roman  citizenship  and  a  pension  ( Vita,  423) :  he 
was  thus  among  tne  first  to  be  placed  on  the  '  civil 
list '  which  was  instituted  by  tnat  emperor  (Suet. 
Vesp.  18 :  '  Primus  e  fisco  Latinis  GrtecLsque 
rhetoribus  annua  centena  constituit').  He  wa» 
also  awarded  a  further  grant  of  land  in  Judiea. 
But  the  hatred  of  his  conntnrmen  still  pursued 
him,  and  his  security  was  m>m  time  to  time 
endangered  by  their  accusations.  He  mentions 
one  Jonathan  in  particular,  the  leader  of  a  Jewish 
revolt  in  Cyrene,  who  accused  him  of  complicity 
in  his  designs ;  Vespasian,  however,  befriended 
Josephus,  and  had  Jonathan  put  to  death  (BJ  vil. 
437 ;  Vita,  424).  Under  Titus  and  Domitian  he 
continued  to  receive  the  same  honourable  treat- 
ment ;  the  latter  emperor  exempted  his  estate  in 
Judeea  from  taxation.  We  know  nothing  as  to 
the  date  of  his  death,  except  that  he  must  have 
lived  into  the  2nd  cent.,  since  he  wrote  the  Life 
after  tiie  death  of  Agrippa  n.  {Vita,  359),  who 
died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign,  a.d.  100 
(Photius,  BUdiothaea,  Cod.  S3). 

The  kccmcy  of  tbe  ftetement  of  Photiui  haa,  however,  been 
called  In  queitlon,  ud  Mieae  (tfiit.  ZeiUchrift,  Bd.  Ixxvi. 
183  fT.X  identUying  Epsphraditua,  the  patron  o(  the  historian, 
with  the  treedman  o(  Nero,  hat  conjectured  that  Joeephtu  waa 
Involved  in  the  mln  of  iat  patron  (Suet.  Dom.  14),  tailing  a 
vicUra  to  the  (uapiolon*  o(  Dmnitian  about  a.d.  96. 

Ensebins  tells  us  that  Josephus  was  honoured 
with  a  statue  at  Borne,  and  tnat  his  works  were 
placed  in  the  public  library  {HE  iii.  9).  He  was 
married  at  least  four  times  {BJ  v.  419 ;  Vita,  414, 
416,  427) :  for  his  family  connexions,  see  Schiirer, 
GJV*  i.  77  [HJP  L  L  8I3. 

ii.  Works. — In  the  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  at 
Boine,  Josephus  composed  the  four  works  which, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  by  early  Christian  writers,  have  come 
down  to  ns  entire,  namely,  the  Jewish  War,  the 
Antiquitiet,  the  L^e,  and  the  treatise  Against 
Apion ;  nor  is  there  snfiScient  ground  for  believing 
that  he  wrote  any  others. 

1.  The  Jewish  PFor.  —  This  is  the  oldest  of 
Josephus'  works,  having  been  written  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (A.D.  6S-79). 
That  it  was  written  late  in  this  reign  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  preceded  by  other 
accounts  of  the  war  {BJ,  ad  init.),  and  also  by  the 
mention  of  the  completion  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Pax  {BJ  VII.  158),  which,  according  to 
Dio  Cassius  (Ixvi.  15),  was  dedicated  in  A.D.  75. 
It  was  composed,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  writer's 
native  tongue,  that  is  to  say  Aramaic,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Semitic  peoples  of  inland  Syria  (rois 
Avu  fiappipoit,  BJ  I.  3),  and  was  afterwards  ren- 
dered into  Greek  for  the  use  of  readers  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.  The  original  writing  has  not 
been  preserved;  probably  it  was  a  mucQ  shorter 
work  than  the  Greek,  and  did  not  contain  the  two 
introductory  books  and  the  closing  book  of  the 
BJ.  For  the  translation,  which  shows  no  traces 
of  its  Aramaic  parentage,  and  must  have  been 
practically  a  new  work,  Josephus  employed  certain 
eoUaborateurt  (xfl'^l'*'^  'EXXi^riSa 
^u»ip>  9vrtfy(Ht,  c.  Ap.  L  60).  Copies  were  pre- 
sented to  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  to  many 
Bomans  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  and  sold 
to  Herod  Agrippa  n.  and  other  learned  men  among 
his  oonntrjrmen,  all  of  whom,  Josephus  asserts, 
attested  the  accuracy  of  his  work  (e.  Ap.  i.  61  f.). 
Titus  himself  affixed  his  impriimatwr,  and  Agrippa 


wrote  as  many  as  sixty -two  letters  in  its  support 
(Vita,  363 fl'.).  From  two  of  these,  which  are 
quoted,  it  appears  that  the  work  was  issued  in 
parts,  for  Agrippa  asks  for  the  rest  to  be  sent  to 
him,  while  he  otters  to  supplement  the  information 
of  the  writer  at  their  next  meeting  (ib.). 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  careful  piece  of  work. 
The  writer  held  tlie  important  post  of  commando, 
of  the  forces  in  Galilee  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
and  throughout  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  in 
attendance  in  the  Roman  army.  A  great  part  of 
his  account  of  the  war  must  have  been  written 
from  notes  made  during  the  events  which  lie  de- 
scribes ;  thongh  he  must  also,  especially  in  the 
opening  bouks,  have  had  access  to  literary  materialt 
He  realized  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
crisis  [his  exordium  appears  to  be  in  imitation  of 
the  opening  sentences  of  Thuoydides  with  regard 
to  tlie  Peloponnesian  War],  and  shows  a  high 
degree  of  literary  skill  in  his  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  narrative.  His  chief  defects  may  be 
said  to  be  a  tendency  to  exaggeration,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  numbers,*  and  the  bias  which  he 
shows,  writing  as  he  does  under  Imperial  super- 
vision, in  extolling  the  achievements  and  the 
clemency  of  the  Boman  generals.  Thus  his  ac- 
count of  the  desire  of  Titus  to  spare  the  temple 
(BJ  VI.  124, 236  fr. )  runs  counter  to  that  of  Sulpicius 
Severus,  probably  derived  from  Tacitus,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  general  gave  his  sanction  to 
its  destruction  ['  At  contra  alii  et  Titus  ipse  ever- 
tendum  in  primis  teniplura  censebant,'  Chrm.  iL 
30].  His  representation  of  the  Zealots  as  the  only 
persons  to  blame  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
siege  waa  prolonged  and  the  miseries  endured,  is 
pro(>ably  an  exaggeration,  due  to  his  personal 
antagonism  to  his  old  enemy  in  Galilee,  John  of 
Gischala.  The  rhetorical  speeches  which  are  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  principal  actors,  here  aud 
in  the  Antiquities,  are  a  device  which  he  shares 
in  common  with  most  ancient  historians. 

Contents. — Book  I.  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  Jewish 
history  from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Anti- 
ochns  Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Herod.  Book  11. 
carries  on  the  history  from  the  accession  of  Arclie- 
laus  to  the  defeat  of  Cestins  Gallus  near  Beth- 
horon,  and  the  Jewish  preparations  for  the  war. 
Book  ni.  describes  the  coming  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  and  the  war  in  Galilee. 
Book  rv.  contains  the  hnal  scenes  of  the  Galihean 
campaign,  the  factions  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  Vespasian  upon  the  city,  from  which  he 
is  called  away  to  Rome  on  being  elected  emperor 
by  his  «u7ny.  Book  v.  contains  a  description 
01  the  city  and  the  temple,  the  investment  by 
Titus,  and  the  capture  of  the  first  and  second 
walls.  Book  VI.  dtocribes  the  horrors  of  the 
famine  and  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Antonia, 
which  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  burning  of  the 
temple  and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  tlie 
city.  Book  vii.  narrates  the  return  of  Titus  to 
Rome,  the  triumph  of  the  generals,  and  the 
capture  of  Machasrus  and  Masada,  the  last  strong- 
holds of  the  most  obstinate  Jewish  belligerents. 

Sources. — The  summary  in  Books  I.  and  II.  of 
the  events  from  Judas  Maccnbasus  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  seems  to  be  extracted  from  some  Uni- 
versal History,  which  contained  occasional  refer- 
ence to  Jewisn  history.  It  is  most  probable  that 
this  source  waa  the  great  work  of  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus.  A  comparison  of  this  part  of  the 
work  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Anti- 
quities, where  the  description  is  far  more  detailed, 
although  there  is  occasionally  verbatim  agreement 

•  Tadtua  iHttt.  v.  IS)  givea  the  total  number  of  tb»  bedend 
aa  600,000.  According  to  Joa.  (AT  T.  569)  that  waa  the  number 
of  the  dead  among  the  poorer  olaaain  alone,  whoae  bodiea  were 
thrown  out  at  the  gatea. 
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bettreen  ths  two  works,  famia  an  intereating 

stndy. 

2.  The  Aniiquitiet, — ^In  this  oomprehenmTe  work 
Josephns  undertook  to  give  a  history  of  his  nation 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  War.  He  tells  ns  that  he  had  such  a 
work  in  mind  when  engaged  on  his  earlier  history, 
of  the  labour  which  it  cost  him,  and  how,  after 
many  misgivings  and  interrnptions,  it  was  only 
through  the  encouragement  of  uis  patron  Epaphro- 
ditus  that  he  was  instigated  to  complete  it  lAnt.  I. 
6 if.).  This  Epaphroditus,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
not  only  the  Antiquities  but  also  the  Life  and  the 
contra  Apionem,  has  often  been  identified  with  the 
freedman  and  secretary  of  Nero ;  bnt  as  the  latter 
was  pat  to  death  by  Domitian  (Suet.  Dom.  14), 
and  the  Zi/e  at  all  eventa  was  written  after  the 
death  of  that  emperor,  this  view  ia  untenable. 
Schiirer  considers  that  the  patron  of  Josephus 
should  rather  be  identified  with  the  grammarian 
of  the  name  who,  according  to  Suidas,  lived  in 
Rome  under  the  emperors  from  Nero  to  Nerva, 
and  collected  a  large  library ;  the  name,  however, 
was  not  an  uncommon  one.  The  oput  moffnum 
was  at  length  completed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Domitian  and  in  the  fifty-sizth  of  the  life  of  the 
historian  (A.D.  93-94,  Ant.  XX.  267).  The  division 
into  twenty  hooks  was  the  writer's  own  (i6.),  and 
in  that  arrangement  as  well  as  in  the  title  {'lovSaXidi 
'Afocatt^oyla)  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  model 
the  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassos,  entitled  'Pw^touH)  'ApixttoKtiyla. 

Contents.— In  Books  l-x.  the  narrative  closely 
follows  the  Biblical  account  down^  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  Book  XL  embraces  the  period 
from  the  return  under  Cyrus  to  Alexander  the 
Great :  XII.  continues  the  narrative  from  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.c.  280)  to  the  death 
of  Judas  Maccabsns  (B.a  161):  XIII.  gives  the 
history  of  the .  HasmoiUBan  house  to  the  death 
of  Alexandra  (B.a  67):  XIT.  the  history  of  the 
brothers  Aristobnlns  n.  and  Hyrcanus,  the  coming 
of  Pompey,  and  the  aoeession  of  Heiod  to  the 
throne  of  Jnd»a  (B.O.  87):  XT.,  XTL,  and  the 
first  half  of  XTIL  describe  Herod's  reign  (B.c. 
37-4) :  the  rest  of  zvn.  the  reign  of  Archelans 
(B.C.  4  to  6  A.D.):  XVin.  contains  a  collection  of 
notices  with  regard  to  Qnirinius,  Pilate,  Tiberius, 
Herod  Agrippa  L,  and  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  order  of  Gains  to  erect  his  statue  in  the 
temple :  the  greater  part  of  XIX.  is  occupied  with 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  assassination  of  Gains 
and  the  accession  of  Clandius  (A.D.  41) :  the  re- 
mainder of  XIX.  and  xx.  give  a  summary  history 
of  events  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  War  in 
A.D.  66. 

Sources. — For  the  first  ten  hooks  the  principal 
source  was  the  LXX  text  of  the  Bible,  with  occa- 
sional recourse  to  the  Hebrew.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  various  legends,  derived  in  part  from 
Rabbinic  tradition :  for  these  and  for  the  general 
treatment  of  the  Biblical  narrative  the  rMder  is 
referred  to  the  next  section  of  this  article.  Bnt 
the  Biblical  narrative  was  further  supported  by 
quotations  from  secular  historians  and  docnments 
other  than  Biblical.  Allusion  is  made  to  Berosus 
(I.  93,  107,  158,  X.  20,  34,  219),  Nicolaus  of  Damas- 
cus (I.  94  with  other  writers,  108  with  others,  159 
with  others,  VU.  101),  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (I. 
118),  Alexander  Polyhistor  (I.  240),  for  the  annals 
of  Tyre  to  Menander  (Vlll.  144,  324,  ix.  283)  and 
Dtus  (vill.  147)  and  the  original  Tyrian  archives 
(vin.  65),  also  to  Herodotus  (viil.  157,  253,  260, 
x.  20),  Megasthenes,  Diodes,  and  Philostratus  (x. 
227  f.).  In  the  case  of  the  liste  of  authorities  cited 
in  I.  94,  107  f.,  168  f.  (cf.  the  list  in  c.  Ap.  ii.  84) 
it  should  be  noted  that  Nicolaus  is  quoted  last,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  other  names  are  simply 


taken  orer  from  tiiat  author,  of  whom  Josephaa 
made  considerable  use  in  writing  his  Antiquitiet. 
It  is  thus  not  necessary  to  assume  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  all  the  authors  mentioned:  a 
parade  of  Greek  authorities  tended  to  impress  the 
Greek  readers  for  whom  the  history  was  written. 
Frendenthal  (Udlenistiche  Studien,  'Alexander 
Polyhistor,'  1875)  has  shown  that  Josephus  was 
also  acquainted  with  the  Hellenistic  versions  of 
the  Biblical  narrative  made  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.O. 
by  Demetrius  and  Artapanns ;  but  his  knowledge 
of  these  was  probablv indirect,  beingderived  from 
the  extracts  made  oy  Alexander  Polyhistor  or 
others. 

The  account  of  the  return  from  the  Captivity  is 
taken  from  the  Greek  I  Esdras,  a  slight  use  being 
made  of  the  canonical  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah.  This  is  followed  by  the  story  of  Esther, 
also  taken  from  the  LXX,  with  the  additions 
peculiar  to  that  version. 

The  determination  of  the  sources  used  for  the 
post-Biblical  period  is  a  more  diificult  matter,  and 
m  recent  times  has  given  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion. For  the  next  two  and  a  half  oenturiaa 
of  Jewish  history  Josephns  has  little  or  no  infor- 
mation ;  the  interval  from  Nehemiab  to  Antiochns 
Epiphane8(B.C.  175)  is  bridged  over  by  some  legends 
with  regard  to  Alexander  (end  of  Book  XL),  a 
long  extract  from  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  and  a 
stoiT  of  tlie  mission  of  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias 
the  high  priest,  to  Ptolemy  Energetes  (Book  xn.). 
The  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  hy 
Antiochns  Epiphanes  and  the  history  of  the  Mac- 
cabees to  the  death  of  Jonathan  (B.C.  175-143),  is 
taken  from  the  First  Book  of  Maiocabeee.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  used  the  Greek 
version  of  that  book,  and  not,  as  has  been  main- 
tained, the  lost  Hebrew  original ;  but  the  almost 
complete  neglect  of  the  last  chapters  of  that  book 
raises  a  doubt  whether  they  were  contained  in 
Josephus'  copy.  Some  use  has  been  made  of  Poly- 
bius,  who  is  quoted  in  XII.  136  and  358.  For  the 
later  history  of  the  Hasmontean  houses  after  the 
point  where  the  narrative  of  Polybius  ended  (B.G. 
146),  Josephus  appears  to  have  been  without  an^ 
special  Jewish  authorities,  and  to  have  derived  hia 
information  from  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
Jews  in  Universal  Histories  by  Greek  writers. 
His  principal  sources  at  this  point  were  the  loet 
history  of  Strabo  and  the  voluminous  work  (ex- 
tending to  144  books)  of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
the  friend  of  Herod  the  Great.  From  Books  xm. 
to  XTL  of  the  Antiquities  references  to  these  two 
writers  are  frequent.  Nicolaus  is  quoted  in  XII. 
127,  xm.  250,  347,  XIV.  0,  68.  104,  XVI.  183ff.» 
Strabo  in  xm.  286,  319  (344  Timagenes,  prob- 
ably from  Strabo,  cf.  319),  347,  Xiv.  36,  «8,  104, 
111,  114«".,  138,  XV.  10.»  It  has,  however,  been 
maintained  by  some  recent  critics  that  these  two 
authors  have  not  been  used  except  in  the  above- 
named  passages,  and  that  the  narrative  is  mainly 
based  on  some  authority  who  remains  nameless. 
Niese  {Hermes,  xi.  [1876]  pp.  466-488)  has  pointed 
out  that  some  of  the  quotations  from  Strabo  are 
inserted  out  of  place  in  the  history  (xrv.  36, 
138 f.):  emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the  cat  with 
which  the  quotations  from  historians  are  intro- 
duced, as  though  they  were  merely  intended  to  cor- 
roborate an  account  derived  from  other  sources. 
These  arguments  have,  however,  been  sufficiently 
answered  by  Schiirer.  He  has  traced  the  use  of 
Strabo  even  where  he  is  not  named.  The  mis- 
placing of  some  of  the  Strabo  extracts  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Nicolaus  was  at  those  points  the 
main  authority.  Traces  of  the  style_  of  Nicolana, 
as  seen  in  the  extant  fragments  of  his  work,  may 

•  Livy  is  oiice  nam«d  (xiv.  G8),  but  it  Is  not  Ukalr  ttast 
Josephus  made  any  use  of  his  history. 
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alrto  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  in  this 
[ortion  of  the  Antiquities. 

There  remains  one  ar<niinent  to  be  considered 
which  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  this  theory 
of  an  anonymous  source.  Destinon  {Die  Quellen 
det  F.  Josephnt,  1882)  was  the  iirst  to  call  s|>ecial 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  xaStn  StSiiKiSiKaiur 
(xaOuit  JeSi)X(«rai)  in  several  instances  where  the 
references  cannot  be  verified  in  the  extant  works 
of  Josephns.  The  phrase  is  employed  at  the  end 
of  sections  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Seleucid 
dynasty,  or,  more  generally,  with  the  attairs  of 
.Syria  and  Parthia,  where  the  writer  reverts  to 
Jewish  history  proper.  Since  there  la  no  trace 
of  any  separate  work  on  Syrian  history  by  Jose- 
phus,  Destinon  maintained  that  these  references 
were  taken  over  bodily  by  him  from  his  source. 
Further,  as  the  phrase  forms  a  link  between  the 
non-Jewish  and  the  Jewish  portions,  the  anonymous 
writer,  from  whom  Joeenhus  copied  it,  must,  it  is 
urged,  have  already  combined  Jewish  and  heathen 
materials.  Josephus,  according  to  Destinon,  in 
this  part  of  bis  work,  found  his  history  already 
made  for  him,  and  his  only  task  was  to  insert 
occ^ional  references  to  other  historians  such  as 
Strabo  and  Nicolaus.  The  Syrian  sections  with  the 
phrase  in  question  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
part  which  is  based  on  1  Maccabees;  and  Josephus, 
It  is  alleged,  did  not  use  that  book  at  first  hand, 
but  found  it  incorporated  in  the  anonymoas  work. 
This  theory,  whicn  at  first  sight  appears  hi<,'hly 
improbable,  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  Such 
careless  copying  of  authorities  is  not  witliout 
parallels  in  ancient  history ;  and  the  explanation 
of  these  references  forms  an  interesting  problem 
on  which  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said. 
The  facts  are  as  follows : — (1)  The  first  instance  of 
the  phrase  occurs  in  Ant.  vil.  393,  xaBin  xal  tt> 
iXXott  SeSrjXiiKafter  [Hyrcanns  opens  David's  tomb 
and  bribes  Antiochus  Eusebes  with  the  treasures 
foncealed  there].  This  might  be  a  reference  to 
tlie  parallel  account  in  BJ  I.  61 ;  but  references  in 
Ant.  to  BJ  are  usually  more  precise  {Ant.  xill. 
73,  173,  XVin.  11),  and  the  allusion  to  one  of  the 
Selencids  is  to  be  noted.  (2)  In  Ant.  xi.  305,  ica^u; 
f>  aXXott  SeS-^Xorrai  [Philip  and  Alexander],  the 
reference  may  be,  as  elsewhere  where  the  passive 
is  used,  to  Greek  historians  generally.  (3)  In 
Books  XII.  and  XIIL  the  personal  SeSriXwicaiiei'  and 
the  impersonal  StSiiXwnu  are  used  interchangeably 
with  some  variation  of  readings  in  the  MSS,  and 
the  reference  is  usually  to  the  Seleucids  (XII.  244, 
39  XIII.  36,  61,  108,  119,  186,  253,  271,  347,  371, 
372).  (4)  In  Book  XIV.  the  impersonal  SfSi/Xwrai  is 
always  used,  and  in  two  instances  the  phrase  be- 
comes '  as  has  been  shown  bu  others '  (XI\r.  122  At* 
iWar,  301  rap'  dXXoii).  The  last  instance,  also  with 
jcSiiXurai,  is  XVIII.  S4  [the  death  of  Germanicus  in 
A.I).  19].  The  reference  in  these  cases  is  nearly 
always  to  Parthian  affairs,  and,  but  for  the  use 
of  tlie  personal  StSriSiiKaner  in  Book  xni.,  there 
would  be  no  question  that  Josephus  is  here  direct- 
in;;  his  readers  for  fuller  information  to  Greek 
historians  at  large.  (5)  A  comparison  between 
li./  and  Ant.  in  the  following  cases  is  specially 
interesting : — 

B.r  I.  179  [death  of  Ant.  xiv.    119  [the 

Cnissus]  npi  &r  od  »w  same]  i!it  xai  i»  aXXoit 

KaipM  \iyttr.  StS-iiKurrai. 

BJ  I.  182  [Parthian  Ant.  XIV.    122  [the 

war  of  Cassius]  repi  dr  same]  in  kqX  inr'  aXXwr 

ir  h-ipois  ipciiixtr,  tttijKiaTiu. 

In  the  earlier  work  a  promise  is  made  of  a  further 
description  '  elsewhere ' ;  in  the  latter  work  the 
reader  is  referred  to  other  writers.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Josephus  used  the  same  authority 
or  authorities  when  writing  the  parallel  portions 
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in  BJ  and  Ant.,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  common 
source  at  this  point  had  some  such  phrase  as  Ka9un 
4r  dlXXott  SeSriKiiKafur,  \chich  Josephus  has  retained 
with  various  slight  modifications.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  said  that  he  did  contemplate  a 
work  on  Eastern  history  which  still  remained  un- 
written in  A.D.  93  (the  date  of  Ant.) ;  that  he  had 
his  own  earlier  work  before  him  as  well  as  the 
common  source  when  writing  Ant.  ;  and  that  he 
has  simply  repeated  himself,  altering  the  phrase 
in  view  01  his  failure  to  carry  out  tne  projected 
Syrian  history.  But  the  former  explanation  ap- 
pears to  be  the  simpler  of  the  two. 

The  following  general  observations  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  phenomena,  (a)  The  explana- 
tion that  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  Josephus 
wrote  a  work  on  tne  Seleucids  and  Syrian  history. 
The  only  external  evidence  in  favour  of  this  is  a 
rather  vagne  statement  in  Jerome  (Com.  on  Is  11, 
ad  init.  :  'intelligant  me  non  omnium  probare 
fidem  .  .  .  Bed  ad  distinctionem  Josepbi  Por- 
phyriique  dixisse,  qui  de  hac  qutestione  plurima 
disputarunt'),  which  implies  that  Josephus  bad 
written  on  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel.  Such  a 
work  would  of  course  nave  dealt  with  the  Seleucid 
dynasty.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  elsewhere ; 
and  Jerome,  who  quotes  the  interpretations  of 
numerous  writers  on  the  seventy  weeks  in  his 
Com.  on  Daniel,  does  not  mention  it  again, 
■losephus  himself  in  Ant.  x.,  where  he  treats  of 
Daniel,  is  quite  silent  on  the  subject,  although  his 
vanity  must  have  led  him  to  mention  such  a  literary 
undertaking. 

(6)  The  objections  to  Destinon's  theory  are  that 
Jofophus  is  elsewhere  generally  accurate  in  the 
matter  of  references:  the  formulas  of  reference 
used  in  the  verifiable  references  are  not  unlike 
that  used  in  the  nnverifiable  oases :  the  lirat 
person,  undoubtedly  meaning  Josephns,  is  used 
in  close  proximity  to  xatfiiw  SeSiiKtiKa/ur  {Ant.  xm. 
347) :  Josephns  does  not  give  the  impression  of 
being  such  a  careless  compiler  as  this  theory  wonid 
require  us  to  assume,  (c)  If  the  phrase  has  been 
borrowed  from  a  source,  it  is  simpler,  with  SohOrer, 
to  identify  this  source  with  Nicolaus,  in  whose  Uni- 
versal History  one  or  more  books  would  probably 
be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Seleucids,  rather 
than,  with  Destinon,  to  invent  an  anonymoas 
writer,  {d)  If  we  reject  altogether  the  theory 
that  the  phrase  is  taken  over  from  an  earlier 
source,  we  mav,  with  Drilner  {Untertuckunffen 
iiber  Josephus,  Marburg;  1896),  suppose  that  Jose- 
phus refers  to  a  preliminauy  work  {Vorarbeit)  to 
the  Antiquities,  which  was  never  given  to  the 
world,  in  which  he  briefly  sketched  the  history 
of  the  Seleucids.  Niese  {Sist.  Zeitsehri/t,  Bd. 
Ixxvi)  regards  the  phrase  merely  as  'a  con- 
venient and  euphonious  formula  for  breaking  off 
the  narrative';  but  this  leaves  unexplained  its 
almost  complete  limitation  to  Syrian  history. 

For  the  history  of  Herod  the  Great,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  four  books  (XIT.  168- 
XVII.  192),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  was  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  from 
wiiom  also,  apparently,  was  derived  the  much 
briefer  account  m  the  BJ.  Josephus,  however, 
does  not  accept  all  his  statements  without  ques- 
tion, and  more  than  once  censures  him  for  the 
partiality  which  he  shows  to  that  monarch  (XIV.  9, 
XVI.  183  ff.).  He  appears  to  have  had  access  also 
to  some  document  in  which  an  unfavourable  view 
was  taken  of  the  king.  Mention  is  once  made  of 
the  'Memoirs  of  king  Herod'  (ri  irwoue-^naTa  t4 
ToO  ^(uriKim  'UpdSou,  XV.  174) ;  but  it  is  doubtfnl 
whether  Josephus  used  these  at  first  iiand.  A 
difl'erence  in  the  arrangement  of  subject-mat tur 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  two  accounts  of  Herod.  In 
BJ  the  external  history  of  the  reign  is  first  .given. 
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ending  with  an  acconnt  of  Herod's  buildings  (to 
L  430) ;  and  then,  as  a  pendant  to  the  picture  of 
the  patent  prosperity  (a2  OraiBpoi  tirrpayiai),  is 
added  the  tragic  stor^  of  the  domestic  dissensions. 
In  Ant.  this  division  is  abaodooed,  and  the  events 
follow  one  another  in  chronological  order. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  when  ve  should 
specially  value  any  details  which  might  throw 
light  on  the  Gospel  narrative,  the  history  becomes 
meagre,  expanding  again  into  greater  fulness  when 
the  reign  of  Agrippa  I.  is  reached.  With  regard 
to  him,  Josephus  wonld  be  able  to  obtain  full  in- 
formation from  his  son  Agrippa  II.,  who  had  already 
oflered  his  assistance  in  the  composition  of  the 
BJ  ( Vita,  366) ;  and  for  the  events  leading  uj>  to 
the  war  he  could  draw  on  his  own  recollections. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Ant.  is  the  dLspruixirtionate  length  at  which  the 
somewhat  irrelevant  story  of  the  assassination  of 
Gains  and  the  accession  of  Claudius  is  given :  it 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  Book  xix.  This  must 
be  derived  from  some  contemporary  source,  and  is 
of  primary  importance  for  the  Roman  historian. 
Mommsen  (who  is  followed  by  Schemann)  has 
suggested  that  this  source  was  the  history  of 
Cluvins  Rnfus,  who  was  present  in  the  theatre  at 
the  time  when  Geios  came  to  his  end,  and  of  whom 
a  remark  is  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xix.  91  f.) ; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  Cluvius'  work  embraced 
more  than  the  reign  of  Nero  and  the  events  of 
A.D.  69. 

Throughout  his  history  Josephus  is  careful  to 
note  the  succession  of  the  high  priests ;  and  at  the 
close  (XX.  224-251)  he  gives  an  enumeration  of 
them,  from  Aaron  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
with  some  divergences  from  the  earlier  notices. 
(Destinon  has  laid  stress  on  these  divergences  as 
pointing  to  the  use  of  different  sources).  For  this 
part  of  his  work  he  must  have  had  access  to  the 
priestly  records,  which,  as  Ik  tells  us,  were  kept 
with  such  strict  exactitude  (c.  Ap.  i.  36). 

Of  great  value  for  the  historian  are  the  decrees, 
mainly  concerning  exemptions  granted  to  Jews, 
which  Joeephus  has  grouped  together  at  various 
points  in  the  narrative  (xm.  260  £,  XIT.  149ff., 
185-267,  806  fC,  xn.  162-173).  Of  their  genuine- 
ness there  can  be  no  doubt;  whence  Josephus 
obtuned  them  it  donbtfuL  He  refers  in  two 
passages  to  the  archives  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome 
(XIV.  188, 266);  but  it  is  improbable  tnat  the  decrees 
concerning  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  were  preserved 
there.  Wieaa  {H»rme$,  xL  [1876]  466  ff.)  has  con- 
jectured from  Ant.  XTL  48,  where  Nicolans,  defend- 
ing the  Jews  of  Asia,  appeals  to  Eimilar  decrees, 
that  a  collection  of  them  naU  already  been  made 
in  his  Universal  History,  from  which  Josephus 
has  borrowed  them ;  Schiirer  {GJV*  i.  86,  note)  has 
shown,  however,  that  this  will  not  account  for  all 
the  documents  quoted  hy  Josephus. 

As  to  the  eharaettr  of  Josephus  a*  a  hittorian, 
very  various  estimates  have  been  held,  from  that 
of  Jerome,  who  extolled  him  as  a  'Graecus  Living' 
{Ep.  22),  to  that  of  some  modem  critics,  who  have 
accused  him  of  subjectivity  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. The  apologetic  nature  of  the  history  is 
evident  on  the  face  of  it.  Its  object  is  to  represent 
the  maligned  Jewish  nation  in  the  best  light  to 
Greek  rMders.  This  has  occasioned  tiie  suppres- 
sion of  some  of  the  darker  incidents  in  the  Biblical 
story.  But,  granted  this,  there  remains  no  very 
serious  charge  to  be  laid  against  the  historian. 
His  work  is,  on  the  whole,  a  skilful  compilation, 
its  valne  naturally  varying  with  that  of  the  autho- 
rities consulted,  while  the  criticisms  passed  upon 
Nicolans  (XIV.  9,  183)  show  that  these  were  used 
with  discrimination.  Attractiveness  is  one  main 
object.  To  this  end  the  narrative  is  divendfied  by 
legendary  additions  culled  from  all  sources.  Nor, 


it  must  be  admitted,  does  the  historian,  with  a 
view  to  greater  pictnreeqneness,  refrain  from  abid- 
ing minor  details  of  his  own  invention  with  regard 
to  the  strength  of  contendin"  armies,  names  of 
localities,  and  the  like  (see  Briiner,  Vntersuch. 
uder  Josephus,  Marburg,  1896,  p.  39 if.).  He,  how- 
ever, professes  in  several  passages  to  have  a  high 
ideal  of  a  historian's  duty  {e.g.  Ant.  XIV.  1  ff.,  XX. 
154  ff.  ;  e.  Ap.  i.  24  ff.) ;  and,  speaking  generally, 
one  must  grant  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  test 
him,  he  reaches  a  level  of  accuracy  that  gives  him 
a  high  place  among  the  historians  of  antiquity, 
setting  aside  those  o?  the  very  foremost  rank,  while 
in  extent  and  comprehensiveness  be  is  far  in  advance 
of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 

[For  the  sources  of  the  Antiquities,  see  esp 
Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flav.  Josephus,  Leip 
1879;  Destinon.  Die  Quellen  des  F.  Josephus,  ] 
1882 ;  with  the  reviews  of  Schiirer  in  Thculog.  Litem- 
tuneit.  1879,  col.  567 ff.;  1882,  col.  388 ff.]. 

3.  The  so-called  Life  ('luxrqTov  pirn)  is  appended 
in  the  MSS  to  the  Antiquities,  and  was  certainly 
composed  by  Josephus  as  a  sequel  to  that  work, 
although  it  appears  to  be  separated  in  time  from 
the  larger  work  by  an  interval  of  at  least  six  or 
seven  years.  That  it  was  planned  as  a  seqnel  is 
shown  by  the  promise  at  the  end  of  the  Ant.  (XX. 
2CC)  of  a  brief  account  as  to  the  author's  family 
and  life ;  by  the  fact  that  the  Life  begins  without 
any  prefatory  remarks,  being  linked  on  to  the  Ant. 
by  the  particle  Si,  and  closes  with  a  dedication  of 
the  whole  work  of  the  Antiquities  {rijr  -rarar  r^j 
dpxKoW'''  (Ii>a7pa0^i>)  to  Epaphroditus,  who  had 
been  named  in  the  exordium  of  Ant.  (Vita,  430; 
Ant.  I.  8) ;  and  bv  the  fact  that  a  passage  from  the 
Life  is  cited  as  nrom  the  Ant.  by  Ensebius  (HE 
iiL  10).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Antiquities  con- 
tains a  formal  conclusion  of  its  own  (xx.  267  f.), 
and  was  completed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Domitian  (A.D.  93-94,  ib.),  while  the  Life  implies 
that  Agrippa  U.  was  already  dead  (359f.) ;  and  we 
learn  from  Photius  (Bibl.,  Cod.  33)  that  his  death 
took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan  (A.O.  100). 
The  probability  is  that  the  autobiography  was  an 
afterthought,  which  was  appended  to  later  copies 
of  the  Antiquities,  in  which  the  sentence  contain- 
ing tlie  promise  of  the  Life  (Ant.  XX.  266)  was  then 
inserted  for  the  first  time.  The  immediate  occasion 
for  the  production  of  the  Life  was  the  appearance 
of  a  rival  histoij  of  the  Jewish  War  bv  Jnstns  of 
Tiberias,  in  which  the  writer  accused  Josephus  of 
being  the  real  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Rome  ( Vita,  340).  Justus  had  written  his  history 
twenty  years  before,  but,  according  to  Josephus, 
had  kept  it  back  until  the  chief  actors  in  the  war 
were  dead,  when  there  was  nobody  to  convict  him 
of  inaccuracy  (360).  The  appearance  of  Justus' 
work,  with  its  damaging  criticisms,  was  likely  to 
endanger  the  secure  position  which  Josephus  nad 
won  for  himself  at  Rome,  and  the  earlier  historian 
of  the  war  felt  bound  to  defend  himself.  The  I.t/is, 
then,  by  no  means  answers  to  its  name.  It  is  not 
a  complete  autobiography,  but  simply  an  apologetic 
statement  as  to  the  actions  of  Josephus  as  com- 
mander in  Galilee  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
to  which  have  been  added  a  few  details  as  to  the 
earlier  and  later  events  of  his  life,  by  way  of  pro- 
logue and  epilo-nie.  The  defence  which  Josepnus 
makes  a<;niii8t  Justus  is  an  extremely  lame  one. 
lie  has  to  admit  the  part  which  he  took  in  orean- 
iidng  the  forces  of  the  country  against  Rome,  while 
endeavouring  to  show  that  lie  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  war.  It  is  an  obvionslv  one-sided  state- 
ment, marked  by  excessive  self-iaudation,  and  the 
brochure  must  be  pronounced  to  be  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  historian's  works. 

4.  Against  Apion,  a  work  in  two  books.— The 
title,  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  known,  is  neither  a 
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suitable  one,  since  Apion  is  not  mentioned  until 
the  second  book  is  reached,  nor  original.  It  occurs 
Urst  in  Jerome.  The  older  designations,  both  of 
wliich  may  be  original,  are  Uepl  rijs  rHy  'lovdaiuv 
ipXcuiriiTot  (Eus.  HE  iiL  9)  and  Il^br  rovt  'EXXijcas 
(PorpliyiT,  de  Abstin.  iv.  11).  It  was  undertaken 
as  a  reply  to  criticisms  on  the  Antiquitiet,  and  a 
refutation  of  current  attacks  upon,  and  groundless 
prejudices  against,  the  Jewish  nation.  It  gives  an 
interesting  gliinpse  of  the  anti-Semitism  of  the 
first  century.  The  writer  begins  by  disprovin-' 
tlie  extreme  antiquity  claimed  for  the  Greuks,  anu 
contrasts  the  discrepancies  found  in  their  writings 
with  the  carefully  preserved  and  unanimous  records 
of  the  Jews.  He  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Greek 
writers  with  regard  to  Jewish  history.  He  then 
proceeds  to  quote  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  iiis 
nation  from  Egyptian,  Phosnician,  Chalditan,  and 
Greek  sources.  He  passes  next  to  a  refutation  of 
the  malignant  and  often  absurd  accusations  brough  t 
against  his  country  by  Manetho,  Clueremon,  Lysi- 
machns,  ApoUonius  Molo,  and,  the  greatest 
offender  of  all,  Apion.  The  object  of  Josephus' 
most  biting  satire  enjoyed  a  coniiiderable  reputa- 
tion as  a  grammarian  and  interpreter  of  Homer, 
but,  from  all  accounts,  he  must  nave  been  a  man 
of  inordinate  vanity,  and  a  loquacious  cliarlatan  ; 
the  nickname  of  '  cymbalnm  mundi,'  given  him 
by  Tiberius,  corroborates  the  impression  which  we 
derive  from  Joseplius;  he  is  beat  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  Alexandrian  embassy  to  Caligula  in 
A.D.  38,  which  brought  accusations  against  the 
Jewisli  residents  in  that  city,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  counter -embassy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
lieaded  by  Philo.  Josephus  concludes  his  work 
with  an  able  and  eloquent  defence  of  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  and  his  code,  and  contrasts  his  concep- 
tion of  God  with  the  immoral  ideas  about  the  gods 
current  among  the  Greeks.  The  book  is,  in  short, 
an  apology  for  Judaism,  carefully  plumed  and 
well  worked  out.  The  satire  directed  against 
Apion  and  the  rest  is  pointed  and  lively,  though 
sometimes,  as  in  the  allusion  to  Apion's  death  (iL 
143),  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  The 
treatise  gives  us  a  higher  idea  than  that  we  should 
form  from  his  other  works  of  the  writer's  literal^ 
skill,  and  of  his  genuine  patriotism  and  seal  for  his 
country's  religion.  A  special  value  attaches  to  it 
from  the  numerous  quotations  from  authors  whose 
works  are  lost.  It  must  have  been  written  after 
A.D.  93  (the  date  of  the  Antiquitiet),  but  whether 
before  or  after  the  Life  is  onoertain. 

Projected  Works.  — At  the  dose  of  the 
Antiquitiet,  Josephus,  after  promising  a  brief 
autobiography,  the  Life  which  we  possess,  an- 
nounces his  intention,  God  willing,  of  writing  two 
future  works :  (1)  A  summaiy  of  the  Jewish  War 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  his  nation  down  to 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Domitian ;  and  (2)  a  work 
in  four  books  '  on  the  opinions  held  by  ns  Jews 
concerning  God  and  His  Being,  and  concerning  the 
Laws,  why  some  actions  are  permitted  to  us  by 
them  and  others  are  forbidden.  *  Neither  of  these 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  tliere  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  either  was  carried  ont.  But  tlie 
work  '  On  Customs  and  Causes,'  Uepl  i0wp  kcJ.  alnwv 
[Ile^l  iBQr  xal  ftiiur  or  ^  alrio^ayla  are  other  names 
which  he  suggests  for  it],  appears,  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  four  books,  to  have  been  already 
mapped  out  in  bis  mind,  and  was  possibly  begun. 
The  project  had  been  formed  perhaps  even  at  the 
time  when  the  Jewish  War  was  written  {BJ  v. 
237),  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the 
earlier  books  of  the  AntiquUiet.  The  treatise  was 
to  contain,  e.ff.,  aa  explanation  why  the  first  day 

*  It  li  nnnermniiy  to  mppose  that  Josephus  ooDtemplated 
two  distinct  works— OD*  on  the  Being  at  Ood,  and  one  on  the 


is  spoken  of  as  'day  one'  {Ant.  L  29;  cf.  Philo, 
de  Opif.  Mundi,  9,  Sii.  riiy  roD  vorrrroi  Kbafiov  pJiraai* 
lu>nSiic)ir  fx*"^"^  ^iaai) ;  the  reasons  for  the  dress 
worn  by  the  Iiif,'li  priest  [BJ  v.  237),  for  the 
practice  of  circumcision  {Aiit.  I.  192,  214),  for  tlio 
changing  of  the  shewbread  every  sabbath  [Ani. 
III.  143),  for  the  various  sacrifices  (Ant.  lU.  257), 
for  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats  {Ant.  lIL  259) ;  and  a  general  rationale  of 
Jewish  laws  and  customs  {Ant.  iv.  198).  It  ij>  to 
be  regretted  that  this  project  remained,  apparently, 
unfulfilled.    Such  a  work  would  proliai)ly  have 

§ reserved  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  tra- 
itional  lore,  and  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  question 
whether  Josephus  was  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Philo.  At  any  rate,  a  comparison  between  the 
allegorical  treatment  of  Scripture  by  the  two 
writers  would  have  been  interesting. 

Works  attributkd  to  Josbpucs.— The  so- 
called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  or  Uepl  airoKpirojMt 
Aoyurjiou,  was  attributed  to  Josephus  by  Eusebius 
{ME  iii.  10)  and  other  Patristic  writers.  This 
rhetorical  exercise  has  some  points  in  common 
with  Josephus ;  but  that  he  was  the  author  of  it  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  as  an  anony- 
mous work  in  many  MSS,  by  diflerences  of  style, 
and  by  the  fact  tliat  it  is  based  on  2  Maccabees,  a 
book  of  which  Josephus  shows  no  knowledge  in 
the  Antiquities.  The  work,  IIcpl  rou  ravrisfllepl 
ToC  rayrbs  oUrlas,  or  Iltpl  rijs  tou  toktAs  oiV/oi], 
ascribed  by  Photius  (Bibl.,  Cod.  48)  to  Joscplms,  is 
of  Christian  origin,  and  its  author  is  almost  cer- 
tainly Hippolytus.  On  the  alleged  work  of  Jose- 
phus on  the  Beleucid  dynasty,  see  above,  p.  465''. 

ilL  The  Biule  of  Josephus  and  uis  treat- 
ment OF  THE  BiBUCAL  NARRATIVE.— 1.  Text.— 
In  the  Preface  to  the  Antiquities,  Josephus  professes 
that  his  account  is  basea  directly  on  the  Hebrew 
writings,  implying  ^liat  he  has  translated  them 
himself  for  his  Greek  readers  {Ant.  I.  6,  ix  tup 
'E8pal'K<Sy  iu8'r]Bp.riytviiiv^)y  ypan/tiruy ;  cf.  X.  218, 
where  his  task  is  declared  to  be  not  to  explain 
the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  but  merely  lureuppi^eur 
tAi  'Eftpaiay  pi^Xovs  els  Hiy  'EWiSa  yXurrar).  In 
reality  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Bible  of  which  he 
has  made  use  throughout  his  work  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  collection  of  Greek  translations  com- 
monly known  as  the  Septuagint.  The  language 
of  that  version  is  constantly  to  be  traced  l>eneatli 
the  historian's  paraphrase :  pa^ges  occur  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Greek  version,  and  probably 
never  fonnd  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  {e.g.  tlie  vapid 
answer  of  David  to  Goliath's  question,  '  Am  I  a 
dog!'  0«x(,  dXX'  <  xet/K*  Kvy6s,  1  S  17"  [Ant.  VL 
186] ;  cf.  also  Ant.  VU.  173  with  2  S  13",  Ant.  vn. 
190  with  2  S  14",  Ant.  VIII.  17  with  1  K  2"  ical 
SipKiffey  K.T.X.).  The  writer's  dependence  on  the 
Septuagint  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  1  Esdras  (including  the  story  of  the 
three  pages,  for  which  there  is  no  Hebrew  eoiiiva- 
lent)  and  of  the  LXX  additions  to  Esther.  'There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  also  used  the  Greek 
version  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  not  the 
lost  Hebrew  original. 

As  to  the  type  of  Greek  text  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed, Mez  (Die  Bibel  des  Josephus,  1895)  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  subject  for  the  historical 
booKS  from  Joshua  to  the  end  of  the  Books  of 
Kings.  He  has  examined  the  proper  names  of 
Josephus  and  the  positive  statements  which  deviate 
either  from  the  MX  or  from  the  LXX.  The  con- 
clusions to  which  he  comes  are  as  follows :  (1)  The 
text  of  Cod.  B  is  never  followed  by  Josephus  where 
there  is  a  diversity  of  reading.  This  statement 
is  essentially,  but  not  absolutely,  correct:  for 
instance,  the  answer  of  David  to  Goliath,  men- 
tioned above  (1  S  17**),  occurs  in  B  but  is  absent 
from  A,  the  Lucianic  text,  and  the  Hebrew 
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(2)  In  Joshua,  Josephos  follows  the  Hebrew  closely. 

(3)  In  the  Books  of  Samuel  he  diverges  from  the 
MT  and  Codd.  A  and  B,  and  aprees  with  the 
Lncianic  text,  whose  errors  he  follows  and  whose 
language  he  sumetimeM  misunderstands.  (4)  In 
Judges,  Mez  does  not  arrive  at  any  definite  deci- 
sion.* Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the 
LXX  text  of  Josephus  agrees  meet  closely  with 
the  Lucianic  text  or  that  contained  in  Cod.  A. 
The  present  «  riter  tested  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Bible  of  Joseplius  for  I  Esdrax,  and  found  that  it 
almost  invariably  sides  with  the  A  text  i  >  n^'ainst 
the  B  text  (see  vol.  i.  p.  7U2f  i  In  i  .Ma<cabee8, 
where  B  is  wanting,  Josephus  sides  with  K  as 
against  A.t 

Whether,  and  how  far,  Josephus  used  the 
Hebrew  along  with  the  Greek  text  has  not  yet,  it 
seems,  been  ascertained  with  suiticient  accuracy. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  a  man  of  liis 
antecedents  and  education  would  be  almost  as  well 
acquainted  with  Hebrew  as  with  the  Aramaic 
spoken  in  his  day ;  but  the  indications  that  he 
made  any  use  of  the  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures which  he  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  Jeru.salem 
{Vita,  418)  are  very  slight.  Practically,  the  only 
hint  which  he  gives  of  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  the  only  criterion  which  be  oH'ers  us  for  test- 
ing the  extent  of  bis  knowledge,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  etymological  explanations  which  he  appends 
to  the  Hebrew  proper  names  throughout  the  narra- 
tive ;  many  of  these  explanations,  however,  where 
they  are  not  easily  deducible  from  Scripture,  are 
probably  taken  from  contemporary  Midrashim; 
while  occasionally,  as  in  the  explanation  of  the 
names  Mwwr$i  {Ant.  U.  228)  and  'Icpa<r<iXi'Aui  {BJ 
VI.  4.38),  he  accommodates  himself  to  his  Greek 
readers,  and  accepts  incorrect,  or  at  best  extremely 
doubtful,  etymologies.  See,  on  the  whole  subject, 
Siegfried,  '  Die  Hebr&ischen  WorterkUlrungen  des 
Josephus'  {ZATW,  1883,  pp.  32-52). 

2.  Cation  of  OT. — Josepnus,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
writing  his  Antiquitiu,  draws  freely  upon  Greek 
books,  such  as  1  Esdras  and  1  Maccabees,  which 
were  never  regarded  as  canonical ;  and  no  hint  is 
given  that  the  information  derived  from  them  is 
less  tntstworthy  than  that  contained  in  the  can- 
onical books.  In  the  opening  of  his  work,  using 
rhetorical  language,  be  declares  that  'the  holy 
writings  contain  the  history  of  fiive  thousand  years ' 
(I  13;  cf.  XX.  259  ff.).  Bat  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  distinction  between  canonical  and  on- 
canonical  books  is  made  plain  by  a  well-known 
passage  in  \)cm  contra  Apionem,  which  is  of  primary 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  OT  Canon,  and 
iiiu^t  be  qnoted  in  full.  Contrasting  the  reliability 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  records,  he  says  (e.  Ap.  x. 
37 if.):  'The  writing  [of  the  Scriptural  records] 
was  not  within  the  power  of  all  alike :  nor  is  there 
any  inherent  discrepancy  in  what  is  written.  It 
fell  to  the  prophets  alone  to  learn  the  events  of 
the  highest  and  most  remote  antiquity  in  virtue 
of  the  direct  inspiration  of  God,  and  to  record 
clearly  the  events  of  their  own  time  just  as  they 
happened.  It  therefore  naturally,  or  rather  neces- 
sarily, follows  that  we  do  not  possess  ten  thousand 
discordant  and  conflicting  books.  No ;  we  have 
but  two  -  and  -  twenty  books,  which  contain  the 
record  of  all  time,  and  are  justly  credited.^  And 
of  these,  five  are  those  of  Moses,  containing  the  laws 
and  the  tradition  from  the  origin  of  man  up  to 

*  It  ii  to  be  noted  tluit  in  this  book  Joeephiu  transposes 
I'liaptcrs  1(^21  (the  event*  leading  up  to  the  almost  coinplelu 
e\t*.'nnination  ot  the  tribe  of  Benjamin),  placing  them  at  the 
beginning  o(  bin  account  ot  the  Judges. 

f  The  Hellunized  (orms  o(  Hebrew  proper  names  employed  by 
Josephus  are  given  in  Dr.  Red|>ath's  Supplement  to  the  Sep- 
twiJ7iM(  Cmvxyfdanct  (Fasc  i.,  Oxford. 

{The  word  dm  ('which  are  with  justice  believed  to  be 
lirinc')  <■  an  addition  ol  EuseUni,  UE  ill.  1& 


the  death  of  Moses :  this  period  is  little  short  of 
three  thousand  years.  And  from  the  death  ol 
Moi«es  until  that  of  Artaxerxes,*  the  successor  of 
Xerxes  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who 
succeeded  Moses  recorded  the  events  of  their  time 
in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  contain 
hymns  to  God  and  counsels  for  the  life  of  men. 
But  from  Artaxerxes  until  our  own  time  records  of 
I  all  things  have  been  kept,  but  tliey  have  not  been 
considered  worthy  of  equal  credit  with  the  records 
of  previous  times,  because  there  has  not  been  the 
(same)  uninteirupted  succession  of  the  prophets.' 
I  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  although  so  long  a  time  has 
'  elapsed  since  the  Scriptures  were  written,  no  one 
I  has  ventured  to  add  to  thein,  or  to  remove  or 
i  alter  anything ;  and  that  allJews  from  their  birth 
instinctively  re^rd  them  aa  the  teaching  of  God, 
.  and  are  ready,  if  need  be,  to  die  on  their  oehalf. 
!  In  this  statement  the  following  points  are 
noticeable^  (a)  In  the  time  of  JosepTius  there  was 
a  canon  of  Scriptnre  which  had  long  been  recog- 
nized. The  test  of  the  canonieity  of  a  book  was 
its  antiquity.  The  mention  of  Artaxerxes,  who  in 
Josephus  {Ant.  XI.  184)  and  the  LXX  represents 
the  Ahastierus  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  must  have 
special  reference  to  that  book.  Nothing  later 
than  its  reputed  date  was  regarded  as  canonical. 
The  22  books  of  Josephus  are  generally  taken  to 
be :  (I)  the  5  books  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  (2)  Joshua, 
Judges+Rutb,  1  and  2  Sam.,  I  and  2  Kings, 
1  and  2  Chron.,  Ezra  and  Neh.,  Esther,  Job, 
Daniel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah -(■  Lamentations,  Ezekiel, 
the  12  Minor  Prophets  (13  in  all) ;  (3)  Psalms  and 
Song  of  Songs  ('  the  hymns '),  Proverbs  and  Ecclesi- 
astes  ('the  practical  precepts'). — (6)  There  is  a 
tripartite  division  of  tscripture,  but  not  the  ordi- 
nary Jewish  division  of  Law,  Prophets,  Ha^o- 

Oha.  The  second  group  of  historical-prophetical 
s  has  in  Josephus  been  increased  by  a  number 
of  books  which  the  Rabbis  placed  amon^  the 
Hagiographa.  The  Rabbinical  arrangement  is  not 
ch  ronological,  nor  based  in  the  subject-matter, 
but  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
Canon,  and  an  indication  of  three  stages  in  its 
development.  In  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arrangement  is  one  of  subject-matter.  Such 
an  arrangement  had  already  been  attempted  in 
the  Greek  Bible  of  which  Josephus  made  use ; 
but  the  exact  division  into  groups  of  5,  13,  and  4 
books  is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  It  was  natural 
that  Josephus,  writing  for  Greeks  on  the  historical 
records  of  his  nation,  should  place  together  all 
the  historical  or  quasi-historical  books. — (c)  The 
number  of  books  is  given  as  22,  not,  according  to 
the  commoner  Jewish  enumeration,  as  24.  JoMe])luis 
is  the  only  Jewish  writer  who  gives  the  former 
number,  but  it  recurs  in  the  Christian  Fathers 
such  as  Origen  (on  the  authority  of  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, ap.  Eus.  HE  vi.  25)  and  Jerome  (Preface 
to  Books  of  Sam.  and  Kings) ;  the  latter  writer 
gives  5  books  of  Moses,  8  of  Prophets,  9  of  Hagio- 
grapha, and  alludes  to  the  other  enumeration  of 
24  books  (see  Ryle,  Canon  of  OT,  221).  The 
number  22  was  arrived  at  by  joining  Ruth  to 
Judges,  and  Lam.  to  Jeremiah  ;  and  a  mnciful  ex- 
planation was  found  for  it  in  the  number  cf  letters 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Origen,  Jerome,  etc.). 
It  is  curious  that  this  explanation  is  contincd  to 
Christian  writers ;  it  seems  to  be  of  Alexandrian 
origin.  The  numlier  24  apixiars  to  be  the  older, 
but  the  relation  lietween  the  two  numbers  is  still 
obscure.  The  idea  of  equalizing  the  number  of 
books  with  the  number  of  Hebrew  letters  need 
not  have  proiluced  the  division  into  22  books ;  it 
may  have  been  a  later  play  of  the  imagination 
(Bulil),  possibly  the  invention  of  Origen,  who  is 
tlie  Hrxt  to  note  it.  In  view  of  the  poittUels  ui 
*  Or,  according  to  another  reading,  'until  ArtaxerxML* 
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Origen  and  Jerome  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
number  22  in  Joseplius  was  arrived  at  by  treating 
Ruth  and  Lam.  as  parts  of  Judges  and  Jeremiah. 
There  is  no  ground  for  GrStrs  inference,  that 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  had  not  been 
received  into  the  Canon  when  Josephus  wrote. 
See,  furtlier,  Ryle,  Canon  of  OT,  158-166,  and  the 
works  of  Bulil  anil  Wildebioer  on  the  OT  Canon; 
also  art.  OT  Canon  in  vol.  iii.  p.  607  f. 

In  a  paMace  where  allusion  b  made  to  the  mrltlnK*  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Ant.  x.  79)  there  is  an  enigmatical 
statement  that  Ezrkiel  was  the  first  to  write  ttm  toots  csoncem- 
ing  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Oaptivitgr.  Two 
axplanaiions  hare  been  suggeated  tor  the  (iM  books :  (1)  The 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  may  nave  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
cbs.  1-39  and  4(M8L  But  Qie  latter  portion  oonlains  no  refer- 
ence to  the  lixile.  (Z)  The  second  book  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  apocryphal  work,  from  which  are  taken  oertein  quota- 
tions made  by  Clem.  Alex,  and  others  which  are  not  to  be 
traced  in  the  canonical  Esekiel  (nibricius,  Codsz  Pteudepig.  i. 
1117).  Both  explanations  leave  unexplained  the  statement  that 
Rxekiel wrote  flrst,le.beforeJeremian.  Eichhom  and Bertholdt 
lure  taken  the  words  to  refer  to  Jeremiah,  and  a  division  of 
his  prophecy  into  two  parti.  See  Joum.  TluoL  Stud.  iv.  p. 

3.  Addition*  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  mainly 
derived  from  Rabbinic  tradition. — Josephus  has, 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  Biblical  narrative 
more  attractive  to  his  Greek  readers,  diversified 
and  amplified  it  by  a  large  number  of  additions. 
These  Eidditions  may  be  divided  into:  (I)  tliuse 
derived  from  Rabbinic  tradition,  (2)  tliose  derived 
from  Alexandrian  and  Hellenistic  writers  on  Jew- 
ish history,  (3)  those  which  are  the  invention  of 
the  historian  himself.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
ea^  to  distinguish  between  these  three  classes, 
and  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  not  been  made  in  the 
present  article.  Additions  for  wliich  Rabbinic 
parallels  have  been  traced  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  relation  of 
Josephus  to  Rabbinism,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  of  Edersheim  in  the  JJict.  of  Christian 
Biography,  and  to  the  works  of  Bloch  [Die  Qudlen) 
and  others. t  Edersheim,  whose  profound  study  of 
Rabbinic  literature  gives  his  opinion  great  weight, 
concludes  that  Josephus'  knowledge  of  tradition 
was,  like  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  not  more 
than  superficial. 

We  may  begin  by  grouping  together  those  addi- 
tions and  explanations  wiiich  consist  in  the  identi- 
Ecation  of  places  or  persons,  or  in  inferences  deduced 
from  bringing  different  passages  of  the  OT  into 
connexion.  Among  these  mar  be  named  'the 
identification  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  Pishon  = 
Ganges,  Hiddefeel  =  Tigris  (so  LXX)  =  Ai7Xd9  (Ant. 
I.  38  f. ) ;  *  it  was  Nimrod,  the  builder  of  cities  (Gn 
10"),  who  counselled  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  to  revenge  himself  upon  God  for  the  Flood 
{Ant.  L  1130'.) ;  Dan  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
springs  of  Jor-dan  {Ant.  I.  177) ;  Abraham's  de- 
scendants by  ^eturah  occupied  Troglodytis  {Ant.  I. 
239,  II.  213,  where  Gn  25"  merely  nameH  '  tlie  east 
country ') ;  *  the  dau};hterof  Pharaoh  who  adopted 
Moses  was  named  Thermuthis  {Ant.  II.  2-24  ;  Book 
vf  Jubilees  '  Tharranth ') ;  the  injunctions  in  Nu 
iO  about  the  red  lielfer  and  the  cieac>;ing  of  one 
who  touched  a  dead  body  are  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  death  of  Miriam  in  jS  u  20  {Ant.  IV. 
78 ff.);  Mount  Hor  is  identified  with  Petra  {Ant. 
TV.  82) ;  the  mother  of  Abimelech  was  named 
Drumah  {Ant.  V.  233 ;  unnamed  in  Jg  8" ;  the 
name  is  probably  taken  from  that  of  her  residence, 
Ammah,  Jg  0*') ;  the  name  of  Jephthah's  burying- 
place  was  Sebeo  in  Gilead  {Ant.  v.  270 ;  Jg  12^'  one 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead';  Josephus  may  nave  had 
another  reading,  see  Mez,  Die  Bibel  des  Jos.  16) ; 
Saul's  nude  (1  S  10")  was  Abner  {Ant.  VL  58 ;  cf. 

t  The  present  writer  ha«  not  had  access  to  the  works  of 
Dttscfaak  {Jonephui  und  dis  Tradition,  Vienna,  1884),  Tachauer 
ipcu  VerKaltniu  im  F.  Jti.  tur  Bibel  und  zur  TraitUion, 
Krlaogen,  1871),  and  othart  namad  by  Schiirer. 


1  S  14")  ;t  the  mention  of  Joab  cutting  off  the 
water-supply  of  the  Ammonites  (Ant.  vn.  159)  has 
apparently  arisen  out  of  the  name,  'the  city  of 
waters,'  by  which  Rabbah  ia  aalled  in  2  S  12" ; 
the  queen  of  Sheha  appears  as  the  queen  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  (Ant.  Tin.  165);  the  prophet  who 
prophesied  against  the  altar  of  Jeroboam  (1  K  13') 
IS  named  'IdSi>ii>  {Ant.  TIU.  231 :  has  this  arisen 
from  ISoi  in  the  LXX,  taX  tSod  Mparot  rod  tfeoO?)  { 
an  anonymous  prophet  in  1  K  20  (21)"  who  fore- 
told the  death  of  Ahab  is  identified  with  Micaiah 
(Ant.  Tm.  389  :  cf.  403  and  1  K  22*) ;  and  the 
'  certain  man  who  drew  his  bow  at  a  venture '  and 
gave  At>ab  his  death-wound  is  called 'A/wvo;  (Ant. 
vm.  414 ;  ?  =  Naaman) ;  *  the  '  certain  woman  of 
the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,'  who  was 
persecuted  by  her  creditors  (2  K  4'),  was  the  widow 
of  Obadiah,  who  had  borrowed  money  to  support 
the  prophets  at  the  time  of  the  famine  (Ant.  DC. 
47) :  Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah  was  sailing,  is 
identified  with  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  the  prophet 
is  said  to  have  been  cast  up  by  the  whale  in  the 
Enxine  Sea  {Ant.  IX.  208,  213). 

Some  of  the  most  striking  among  other  legend- 
ary additions  are  the  following :  *  Before  the  Fall 
all  living  creatures  spoke  a  common  language 
{Attt.  I.  41),  and  the  serpent  for  his  malignity  was 
punished  by  the  loss  of  speech  and  feet  {Ant.  I. 
M  ;  so  JnbUets,  iii.  28,  '  and  on  that  day  was  closed 
the  mouth  of  all  Iteasts  .  .  .  for  they  had  all 
spoken  one  with  another  with  one  lip  and  with 
one  tongue ' ;  see  Charles'  note ;  also  the  Targum 
of  pseudo-Jonathan,  'upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 

fo,  and  thy  feet  sliall  be  cut  off').  Adam  had 
aughters  as  well  sons  {Ant.  I.  52 ;  Jvb.  iv.  I). 
Cain  averted  the  punishment  of  death  by  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  and  was  Ijanished  with  his  wife 
and  lived  a  life  of  luxury  {Ant.  i.  58 fl.).  "The 
descendants  of  Scth  invented  astronomy,  and  left 
a  record  of  their  discoveries  on  two  pillars  of 
brick  and  stone,  that  they  might  not  be  lost  to 
mankind  in  the  flood  or  the  fire  which  Adam 
bad  predicted  {Ant.  I.  69 ff.;  cf.  Juh.  viii.  3, 
Cainan  after  the  Flood  finds  an  inscription  which 
had  been  carved  on  the  rock  by  the  Watcliers  con- 
cerning the  heavenly  bodies).  In  Ant.  I.  118  the 
Sibyl  IB  quoted  for  the  statement  that  the  winds 
were  employed  by  the  gods  to  overthrow  the 
Tower  of  Babel  (cf.  Orac.  Hibyll.  iii.  101  ff.).  Abra- 
ham's knowledge  of  astronomy  leads  him  to  believe 
in  one  God  {Ant.  I.  155  tf.) ;  in  Egypt,  God  by  an 
insurrection  punishes  Pharaoh  for  taking  Sarah ; 
while  Abraham  consorts  with  the  most  learned  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  teaches  them  mathematics 
and  astronomy  {Ant.  I.  164ff.).  Potiphar's  wife 
selects  for  her  temptation  of  Joseph  the  occasion 
of  a  public  festival,  from  which  she  begs  to  be 
excused  on  the  plea  of  illness  [Anl.  ll.  45).  The 
interpretation  of  Pharaoh's  dreams  was  shown  liini 
in  his  sleep,  but  forgotten  by  him  {Ant.  11.  75). 
•  The  birth  of  Moses  wa.s  foretold  to  Pharaoh  by 
a  Upoypa/iiMTtiis,  and  to  his  father  Amram  by  God 
{Ant.  II.  206,  217);  his  mother  was  granted  an 
easy  deliverance,  and  so  the  birth  escaped  detection 
(Ant.  II.  218).  Moses'  height  and  beauty  (Ant.  II. 
224)  were  a  common  topic  in  tradition  (cf.  Ac  7"''''). 
'Josephus  tells  a  story  of  how  the  child  was 
brought  to  Pliaraoh,  and  how,  when  the  king  play- 
fully placed  his  diadem  on  his  head,  the  chila  cast 
it  away  and  trampled  on  it ;  and  how  the  Upoypa/i- 
ium<n  detected  that  this  was  he  whose  birth  he 
had  predicted  (Ant.  ll.  232  ff. ;  cf.  the  tragedian 
Ezekiel,  op.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  440).  But  the 
most  noticeable  addition  to  the  history  of  Moses 

t  The  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Philistines  and  Israelite* 
nnnamed  in  the  OT  (1  S  28<),  is  given  tu'Viyit  [Ant.  VI  S2e)i 
Tills,  however,  as  Hex  baa  suggeated,  may  M  a  corruption  of 
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is  the  acconnt  of  his  *  Ethiopian  eampaign  (Ant. 
n.  238-233).  The  Egyptians,  whose  country  had 
long  been  rava<,'ed  by  the  Ethiopians,  at  God's 
advice  appoint  Moses  as  their  general.  He,  after 
ridding  the  country  of  the  serpents  which  infested 
the  line  of  march,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  enemy,  with  the  help  of  Tharbis,  the  daughter 
of  the  Ethiopian  king,  whom  he  marries.  This 
account  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Arta- 
panus  (in  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  ix.  432c),  who  is 
probably  the  ultimate  source  from  whom  many  of 
the  Moses  legends  are  derived  by  Josephus.  In 
Artapanus,  king  Chenephres  envies  Moses,  and 
sends  him  against  the  Ethiopians,  hoping  that  he 
will  be  killed.  The  war  lasts  ten  years;  Moses 
ultimately  gains  the  affection  of  the  Ethiopians, 
and  teaches  them  to  practise  circumcision.  The 
Rabbinical  accounts  (see  Edersheim,  Diet.  Christ. 
Biog.  iiL  456)  are  rather  different,  representing 
Moses  as  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Ethiopians. 
The  story  in  its  various  forms  has,  no  doubt,  grown 
out  of  the  reference  to  '  the  Cushite  woman '  whom 
Moses  married  (Na  12').  Murmurs  against  Moses 
are  magnified  into  attempts  to  stone  nim  [Ant.  II. 
327,  III.  12 ;  with  in.  307  cf.  Nu  14">).  The  pro- 
hibition to  priests  to  marry  innkeepers  (Ant.  III. 
276,  cf.  Lv  21')  is  to  be  explained,  as  Edersheim 
suggests,  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  story  of  Rahab, 
Josephus,  in  common  with  the  Targum,  translates 
nj\i  (harlot)  by  'innkeeper.'  'Balaam  is  said  to 
have  counselled  Balak  to  entice  the  Israelites  by 
the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Midian,  and  so  to 
draw  them  away  from  their  religion  (this  does  not 
occur  in  the  narrative  in  Nu  24-25,  but  a  hint  of 
it  is  given  later  in  Nn  31").  He  foretells  slight 
disasters  to  Israel  to  be  followed  by  renewed  pros- 
perity (Ant.  IV.  128  tf.).  As  to  Moses'  end,  we  are 
told  that  he  was  accompanied  to  Mount  Abarim 
by  '  the  senate,'  Eleazar,  and  Joshua ;  the  senate 
was  then  dismissed,  and,  while  the  prophet  was 
still  conversing  with  Eleazar  and  Joslina,  a  cloud 
covered  him  and  he  disappeared  in  a  ravine.  He 
described  his  own  death  in  Scripture,  for  fear  that 
it  should  be  said  that  he  had  been  translated  to 
God  (Ant.  IV.  324  ff.). 

For  additional  legal  ordinancet,  we  may  note  the 
injunction  that  the  evidence  of  women  and  slaves 
is  not  to  be  accepted  {Ant.  rv.  219);  the  forty 
stripes  allowed  by  Dt  25*  become,  in  accordance 
with  the  later  Rabbinical  practice,  '  forty  stripes 
save  one'  (Ant.  iv.  238,  248;  cf.  Targ.  J^erus.  L; 
2  Co  II'*) ;  mention  is  made  of  the  seven  judges 
(Ant.  IV.  214, 287) ;  *  the  sexes  are  not  to  exchange 
dress,  Mp«c»a%  in  battle  (Ant.  IV.  301 ;  cf.  fit 
22* ;  Bloch  refers  to  Nd?tr  SOa) ;  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to 
blaspheme  the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  to  rob 
their  temples  [A  nt.  IV.  207 ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  237),  seems  to 
rest  on  the  LXX  of  Ex  22^  ScoOs  oi  xaKoXoyijireu 
(where  the  Tar^ums  render  o<n'7(t  by  '  the  judges'). 

Among  additions  to  and  comments  upon  the 
Scripture  narrative  in  books  outside  the  Penta- 
teucn,  may  be  mentioned  details  with  regard  to 
Manoab  and  his  wife — how  they  used  constantly 
to  visit  the  suburb  (t4  irpodoretoi')  to  pray  for 
children,  and  of  Manoafs  jealousy  of  the  angel 
who  had  vi.sited  his  wife  (Ant.  V.  276 ff.).  Solo- 
mon's iudgment  is  that  both  children  sliould  be 
divided,  which  excites  the  mockery  of  the  people 
(Ant.  VIII.  31  f.);  the  exorcisms  which  Solomon 
invented  were  still  in  use  and  efficacious  in 
Josephus'  time  (..^nt.  vm.  43 ff.);  his  road-making 
is  described  (Ant.  VIIL  187) ;  his  first  deviation 
from  virtue  was  in  making  images  of  oxen  and 
lions  (Ant.  vni.  195  ;  cf.  1  K  7*  10>»).  In  the  siege 
of  Samaria  doves'  dung  was  bought  in  place  of  salt 
(Ant.  IX.  62).  Zedekiah  disbelieved  the  prophccties 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  because  of  their  apparent 


discrepancy  with  regard  to  himself  (Ant.  X.  108). 
A  description  is  given  of  a  wonderful  palace  whidi 
Daniel  built  at  Ecbatana,  which  was  used  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  kings  of  Media,  Persia,  and 
Parthia(^n<.  x.  246). 

4.  Omissions  from  apologetic  motive*. — Josephus, 
wishing  to  present  the  history  of  his  nation  in  the 
best  light,  passes  over  in  silence  some  of  the  less 
creditable  mcidents.  We  may  note  the  omission 
of  the  selling  of  Esau's  birthright,  the  story  of 
Judali  and  Tamar  (Gn  38),  the  killing  of  the 
Egyptian  by  Moses,  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  the  breaking  of  the  first  tables  of  the 
Law  by  Moses,  the  story  of  Micah  (Jg  17.  18). 
The  suppression  of  such  incidents  as  these  appears 
certainly  to  be  due  to  apologetic  motives,  although 
other  omissions  may  be  the  result  of  necessary 
compression;  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of 
the  darker  incidents  in  the  picture  are  faithfully 
portrayed,  though  excuses  are  sometimes  offered, 
as  in  the  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Amale- 
kites  (Ant.  YL  136).  It  is  rarely  that  Josephus 
condemns  an  action  outright,  as  he  does  in  the 
case  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jepntbab's  daughter  (Ant. 
V.  266).  The  most  striking  omission  of  all  is  that 
of  any  reference  to  a  Messiah.  The  words  of  the 
Lord  God  to  the  serpent,  'It  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,'  occasion  no 
allusion  to  a  future  deliverer.  Jacob's  blessing 
is  entirely  omitted,  nor  do  Balaam's  prophecies 
call  forth  any  I  int  of  a  Messiah.  If^  Josephus 
held  any  such  belief,  he  at  all  events  felt  that 
the  doctrine  would  have  no  interest  for  his  readers, 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  tliat  lie  studiously 
avoided  a  topic  to  which,  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  time,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  allude. 
'  5.  Rationalistic  explanation*  of  the  miraculou*. 
—Out  of  regard  to  the  incredulity  of  lus  heathen 
readers,  Josephus  frequently  suggests  that  miracle* 
record^  in  the  history  may  have  been  due  tc 
natural  causes,  or  he  apologizes  for  mentioning 
them  with  the  plea  that  he  is  only  faithfully 
following  the  Biblical  account.  The  readiness 
with  which  he  has  recourse  to  such  explanations 
must,  however,  raise  a  doubt  as  to  his  own  belief 
in  miracles.  Thus  he  apjieals  in  support  of  his 
account  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  bea,  which, 
he  says,  happened  eln  kutA,  ^(M;Xi7(rtr  0cov  efre  cari 
TdirbiMTov,  to  tlie  similar  incident  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Pamphylian  Sea  before  Alexander  the  Great, 
adding,  '  let  every  one  think  as  he  pleases  as  to 
these  things'  (Ant.  n.  347  f.).  The  Biblical  aocoont 
of  the  healing  of  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  readily 
lent  itself  to  a  rationalistic  explanation  (Ant.  Ul. 
It.);  cf.  the  account  of  the  heanng  of  the  fountain 
by  Elisha  in  BJ  iv.  462  ff.  (toXX4  TfUHrxeipovprrfyrat 
ef  tVioT^OTt).  The  historian  notes  that  quails  are 
abundant  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  that  manna  is 
still  found  in  the  region  (Ant.  ui.  25,  31 ).  As  to  the 
wonders  of  Sinai,  every  one  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  story  must  be  told  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Sacred  Books  (Ant.  lU.  381).  When  Elisha 
procured  water  for  the  three  kings  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  rain  having  fallen 
some  distance  away  in  Edom  (Ant.  ix.  37,  cf.  2  K  3" 
'neither  shall  ye  see  rain').  The  stoiy  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale  is  given  '  as  I  found  it  recorded ' 
(Ant.  IX.  213 f.).  The  same  detachment  from  the 
narrative  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Daniel  and  his  comrades  from  the  fiery 
furnace  (Ant.  X.  214,  (paal),  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  s 
madness  (Ant.  X.  218  :  Josephus  only  undertook  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  books).  A  famine  in  the 
time  of  Herod  was  due  either  to  God's  wrath  or 
to  natural  causes  (ArU.  XV.  299).  Sometimes  a 
rationalistic  explanation  of  the  miraculous  \a  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  participant  in  the  actions 
described.     Thus  the  Philistines  attribute  the 
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■ulferings  brought  upon  them  by  the  presence  of 
tbe  ark  to  natural  causes  {Ant.  vi.  9) ;  the  old 
prophet  gives  Jeroboam  a  rationalistic  explana- 
tion of  the  rending  of  the  altar  and  the  withering 
of  the  king's  hand  {Ant.  viu.  244) ;  Elijah  on 
Carmel  bids  the  people  approach  to  see  tnat  he 
did  not  conceal  fire  among  the  wood  {Ant.  vill. 
340) ;  Daniel's  enemies  asserted  that  the  lions  left 
him  unharmed  because  they  had  had  their  fill  of 
food  {Ant.  X.  280). 

6.  Fropheries  in  the  OT. — Josephus  is  careful 
to  note  the  fultihnent  of  prophecy,  and  especially 
to  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  predic- 
tions of  different  prophets.  From  the  fulfilment 
of  many  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam,  even  within 
the  memory  of  the  historian,  one  may  conjecture 
that  the  remainder  also  will  come  true  {Ant.  IV. 
12d).  ZedeViah,  son  of  Chenaanah,  is  made  to 
quote  tlie  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that  Afiab'a  blood 
was  to  be  spilt  in  the  field  of  Naboth,  as  contra- 
dicting the  prediction  of  Micaiah  that  the  king 
was  to  fall  in  battle  against  Ramoth-gilead,  at  a 
distance  of  three  days'  journey  from  Samaria. 
The  historian  notes  the  accomplishment  of  both 
predictions  {AtU.  vill.  407 f.,  418).  ZedeViah, 
king  of  Judah,  disbelieved  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  because  the  former  declared 
that  he  would  be  carried  a  prisoner  to  Babylon, 
while  the  latter  said  that  he  would  not  see  Baby- 
lon. The  statements  were  reconciled,  as  Josephus 
notes,  in  the  putting  out  of  the  king's  eyes  (^^n^ 
X.  106  f.,  141).  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  afibrds  a  refutation  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Epicureans  {Ant.  X.  27711°.);  he  diflered  from 
other  prophets  in  fixing  a  definite  time,  and  in 
being  a  prophet  of  good  things,  and  therefore 
enjoying  popularity  {Ant.  X.  287).  The  spoliation 
.  of  tiie  temple  by  Antiochns  Epiphanes  was  in 
accordance  with  a  prophecy  of  Daniel  {Ant.  xil. 
232),  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Onias  with  a 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  {Ant.  XIII.  64;  BJ  vil.  43i). 
In  one  instance  Jo<!cphus  refuses  to  reveal  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Daniel,  which  he  prob- 
ably took  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  Uoman 
empire  {Ant.  X.  210).  He  holds  that  the  gift  of 
prophecy  did  not  entirely  fail  in  post- Biblical 
times.  It  was  possessed  by  John  Hyrcanus  {Ant. 
XIII.  289),  Judas  an  Essene  (xm.  311),  Polliu 
(XV.  4),  by  Josephus  himself  {BJ  m.  399),  and 
others. 

iv.  Reuition  of  Josephus  to  Philo  and 
Alexandrian  Judaism.  —  Josephus  only  once 
mentions  Philo,  in  a  brief  notice  of  tlie  embassy 
to  Caligula,  which  was  led  by  the  philusopher  to 
oppose  the  counter-embassy  of  Apion  {Ant.  xviii. 
237  tt'.).  He  there  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms  as  drl)p  rd  rdrra  trSo^oi  ,  ,  .  col  ^tXcxro^iaf 
oiK  ireipot.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Josephus  was  acquainted  with  the  detailed  account 
of  that  embassy  which  Philo  has  left  us  in  his 
Legntio  ad  Gaium,  or  bow  far  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  other  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  philo- 
sopher. Had  he  accomplished  his  projected  work 
on  the  Being  of  God  and  the  Meaning  of  the  Laws, 
we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  influence  which  Philo  exercised  upon 
him.  Indications,  however,  are  not  wanting  in 
the  early  books  of  the  Antiquities  of  an  appar- 
ently direct  dependence  uijon  Philo's  writings. 
The  following  are  the  principal  parallels  which 
have  been  noted:— (1)  T)ie  Preface  to  the  Anti- 
quities and  the  opening  of  the  de  Opificio  Mundi 
show  a  striking  agreement  in  the  sequence  of 
ideas.  Both  works  raise  the  question  why  the 
Mosaic  code  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the 
Creiktion.  Josephus  expects  that  his  readers  will 
wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  his  work,  of 
which  the  main  purpose  is  to  record  laws  and 


historical  events,  has  so  large  an  element  of 
'  uhy.siology '  (^irl  Twouror  ^wtoXayias  KeKMyiirvKtv), 
He  explains  that  Moses,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  other  legislators,  whose  c»des  begin  with 
contracts  and  the  rights  of  man,  considered  it 
necessary,  before  laying  down  his  code,  first  to 
elevate  men's  minds  by  settine  the  highest  of  all 
examples  before  them  and  inducing  them  to  con- 
template the  nature  and  actions  of  God,  especially 
as  exhibited  in  the  creation  of  the  world  {Ant.  U 
18  tf.).  Philo  begins  his  work  with  a  similar  con- 
trast between  the  procedure  of  Moses  and  that  of 
other  legislators.  Moses  did  not  commence  by 
laying  down  commands  and  prohibitions,  but  gave 
as  his  exordium  a  most  marvellous  account  of  the 
Creation,  in  order  to  show  the  harmony  existing 
between  the  world  and  the  Law,  and  that  the  law- 
abiding  man  is  a  true  citizen  of  the  world.  The 
unanimity  of  the  Law  and  tlie  universe  is  also 
expressed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  L  24,  Tdrra  yip  rj 
Twy  SXiay  <puaet  viji^ror  l^et  rj}r  Std0€Vt»),  Josephus 
(I.  15,  22)  and  PhUo  both  refer  to  the  mythical 
stories  which  disfigure  the  codes  of  other  legis- 
lators. (2)  In  the  same  context,  Josephus,  quite 
in  accordance  with  PhUo's  doctrine,  swlmits  that 
there  is  an  allegorical  meaning  in  Scripture  aa 
well  as  a  literal  (I.  24,  rd.  fiir  almrroiihov  rod  ro/ioMrov 
JfJtiSj,  t4  J*  iXKir/opourTos  /itTit  nfwiiTrfTos,  8aa  5'  i( 
€v8eiat  \iye<T0ai  awtipeae,  raura  ^TITUS  {/i^xwl^orTOs). 
It  is  not  often  that  Josephus  in  the  Anttquitiet 
resorts  to  such  allegorical  explanation  [that  was 
reserved  for  the  projected  alrtoXoyla];  but  there  is 
one  striking  instance,  where  tbe  tabernacle  and 
its  furniture  and  the  various  articles  in  the  dress 
of  the  high  priest  are  explained  as  symbolical  of 
tlie  universe  and  its  parts  {Ant.  m.  179-187). 
Tiiis  is  ^uite  in  the  style  of  Philo,  who  gives  a 
similar  interpretivtion  of  the  materials  used  for 
the  woven  hangings  for  the  tabernacle  and  the 
high  priest's  apparel,  in  the  de  Vita  Mosia,  iii.  6, 
12.  Tiie  details  of  the  explanation  are  not  abso- 
lutely identical  in  the  two  writers,  but  for  the 
general  idea  Josephus  is  not  improbably  direittly 
dependent  upon  Philo.  (3)  in  Ant.  I.  29  an  ex- 
planation of  the  use  of  iila  for  rpJmi  in  Gn  1'  is 
promised  in  the  omoXoyio.  For  I'liilo's  explana- 
tion, see  de  Opijic.  Mundi,  9.  (4)  Some  of  the 
explanations  of  Hebrew  proper  names  are  iden- 
tical in  the  two  writers:  these,  however,  may  go 
back  to  an  earlier  tradition.  (5)  Some  expressions 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  God  have  the  ring 
of  Philo,  or  at  least  of  Alexandria.  See  c.  Ap.  u. 
167  (iyivrtTo*  Kai  rpis  rbv  iiStov  XP^'"  draXXoIwror 
.  .  .  Svtiiiu  nkp  iuuf  yvuipi/wr,  oroTot  Si  car'  oifftar 
errlf  iyvuffror);  Ant.  VI.  230  {rio  Seir  toutw  St> 
To\i>y  dpft  Kal  xoyroxou  Jcexi'M^'w),  X.  142,  278 ; 
c.  Ap,  ii.  284  {i  0ebt  Sii,  rarris  roS  Koaputv  xeipolT- 
riKev).  'rhe  four  cardinal  virtues  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy are  traced  by  Josephus,  as  by  Philo,  in 
the  Mosaic  code  (c.  Ap.  ii.  170 ;  cf.  Wis  8',  with 
Deane's  note).  But  the  indications  which  GfrBrer 
{PhUo,  1831,  ii.  356-367)  has  found  in  Josephus  of 
the  Logos  doctrine  of  Philo — in  the  account  of  the 
three  angels  who  visited  Abraham,  the  burning 
bush,  and  the  pillar  of  fire — are  fanciful  and  far 
from  convincing.  See  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alex- 
andria, 1875,  pp.  278-281. 

V.  The  alleged  witness  of  Josephus  to 
Christ.  —  The  passage  on  which  so  much  has 
been  written  occurs  in  Ant.  XVIII.  63  f.  [iii.  3], 
and  runs  as  follows :  '  Now  about  this  time  lived 
Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  indeed  one  should  call  him  a 
man.  For  he  was  a  doer  of  marvellous  works,  a 
teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with 
pleasure  ;  and  many  of  the  Jews  an  1  many  also  of 
the  Greeks  did  he  win  over  to  himself :  this  was 
the  Christ.  And  when,  on  the  indictment  of  the 
principal  men  among  us,  Pilate  had  sentenced  bin 
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to  the  cross,  those  who  loved  him  at  the  first 
ceased  not  [to  do  so] ;  for  he  appeared  to  them  on 
the  third  day  again  alive,  as  the  Divine  prophets 
had  declared  these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonder- 
ful things  concerning  him.  And  even  now  the 
race  (r6  ^vXeK)  of  Christians,  which  takes  its  name 
from  him,  is  not  extinct.'  The  passage  stood  in 
the  text  of  Josephus  in  the  4th  cent.,  as  Eusebius 
quotas  it  (HE  i.  11  j  Dem.  Ev.  iiL  3.  105f.,  ed. 
Gaisford),  and  from  that  time  don-n  to  the  16th 
cent,  its  genuineness  was  undoubted.  Its  exist- 
ence contributed  largely  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Josephus  was  held  by  the  Fathers.  During 
the  last  300  years  a  vast  amount  of  literature  has 
l>een  written  on  the  question  of  its  authenticity. 
Very  few  critics  at  the  present  day  accept  the  pas- 
sage as  it  stands  as  from  the  pen  of  Josephus ; 
but  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
whole  is  an  interpolation,  or  whether  Josephus 
did  make  a  brief  statement  about  Jesus  Clirist, 
which  was  afterwards  augmented  by  a  Christian 
hand. 

(1)  As  to  the  external  evidence,  it  is  true  that 
the  passage  occurs  in  all  the  MSS.  But  this  is  of 
comparatively  little  weight,  as  none  of  the  Greek 
MSS  containing  Book  xvm.  of  the  Antiquitiet 
b  older  than  the  11th  century.  The  old  Latin 
version  carries  us  much  further  back,  to  the  time 
of  Cassiodorus  (beginning  of  the  6tii  cent.),  and 
the  quotation  in  Eusebius  attests  the  existence  of 
the  passage  still  earlier,  in  the  4th  century.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  practically  certain  that  Origen 
in  the  preceding  century  did  not  find  it  in  his  text 
of  Josephus.  For,  while  he  is  aware  of  the  passage 
in  Josephus  oonceming  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
he  says :  '  The  wonder  is  that  though  he  did  not 
admit  our  Jesus  to  be  Christ,  he  none  the  less 
gave  his  witness  to  so  much  righteousness  in 
James'  (Comm.  in  Matt.  x.  17) ;  elsewhere  Origen, 
collecting  all  the  indirect  evidence  for  Christianity 
which  he  can  find  in  Josephus,  is  silent  on  the 
above  passage,  and  again  states  that  Josephus 
'disbelieved  in  Jesus  as  Christ'  (c.  CeUum,  L  47). 
This  is  a  case  where  the  negative  evidence  practi- 
cally amounts  to  »  positive  proof  that  the  passage 
was  unknown. 

(2)  The  internal  evidence  is  decisive  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  as  it  stands.  The  sti/le 
afibrds  no  certain  clue :  it  is  not  markedly  ditt'erent 
from  that  of  Josephus  in  this  part  of  his  work  :  it 
may  be  granted  that  the  interpolator  has  done  his 
work  with  some  skill.  But  the  contents  are  not  such 
<w  Josephus  could  have  written.  He  is  elsewhere, 
art  was  seen,  silent  on  the  subject  of  a  Messiah.  The 
sentence  '  this  toas  the  Christ '  (V.  not  irofUl-ero) 
can  have  come  only  from  a  Christian  pen,  and  it 
is  certain  that  Josephus  was  not  a  Christian.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  phrases  '  if  one  should 
call  him  a  man,' '  the  truth,'  and  the  statement 
about  the  appearance  on  the  third  day.  Zalin  has 
adduced  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  first  of  these 

Shrases  and  the  following  words  'for  he  was  a 
oer,'  etc.,  from  a  Christian  work,  the  Acta  Pilati 
(quoted  in  Schiirer).  The  passage  is  out  of  place, 
and  breaks  the  sequence  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
interposed  between  an  account  of  the  disturbances 
in  Jndsea  caused  by  Pilate's  disregard  of  Jewish 
scruples  (55-62),  and  an  account  o?  scandals  con- 
nected with  the  worshippers  of  Isis  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Jews  from  Borne  (65-84).  The  opening 
of  XVIII.  65,  '  And  about  the  same  time  another 
calamity  disturbed  the  Jews,'  connects  that  section 
directly  with  the  section  about  Pilate.  The  men- 
tion of  Pilate  has  of  coarse  led  to  the  insertion 
of  the  passage  at  this  point.  The  fact  that  the 
passage  interrupts  the  sequence  of  the  narrative 
IS  an  argument  for  its  spurionsness  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  as  Schdiw  has  pointed  oul^  a  careful 


analysis  of  the  section,  eliminating  all  that  must 
be  of  Christian  origin,  leaves  practically  nothing 
behind.  The  theory  of  partial  interpolation  is 
unsatisfactory . 

Two  other  passages  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  discmuion :  (a)  that  (.-oncerning  the  death 
of  'John  sumamed  the  Baptist'  (Ant.  xvui.  116- 
119),  who  is  described  as  a  good  man  who  bade 
the  Jews  practise  virtue  and  m  baptized,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  by  llerod  because  he  feared  that 
John's  influence  over  the  people  might  lead  to  a 
rebellion  ;  (6)  that  concerning  the  death  of  James, 
'  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Clirist,'  whom 
Ananus  the  high  priest  caused  to  be  stoned  (Ant. 
XX.  200  f.).  Origen  refers  to  both  these  passages. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  former  should  not  be 
accepted  as  genuine.  The  style  is  distinctly  that 
of  Josephus  [N.B.  the  form  aiuxprit  in  xviii.  117], 
The  historian  could  refer  to  the  preaching  and 
baptism  of  John  without  giving  otl'ence  to  his 
Koman  readers;  he  could  not  without  personal 
risk  allude  to  Messianic  expectations  at  a  time 
when  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  revolt  against  Rome, 
the  strength  of  which  lay  in  those  expectations, 
had  not  been  completely  quelled.  The  language 
of  the  second  passage  is  not  inconsistent  with  its 
authenticity.  There  is  a  marked  ditl'erence  be- 
tween the  words  '  who  was  called  Christ '  and 
'  be  was  the  Christ.'  But  since  Origen,  in  referring 
to  the  pa-ssage  (c  Celsum,  L  47),  says  that  Josephus 
attributed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  the  putting 
to  death  of  James  (a  statement  which  does  not 
occur  in  our  text),  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  here,  too,  there  has  been  interpolation.  This 
has  taken  various  forms,  one  of  which  is  that 
given  by  Origen. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  passage  about 
Christ  was  introduced  into  the  text  oy  a  Christian 
reader  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.,  betwe<>n 
the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusebius.  For  the 
literature  and  an  admirable  discussion  of  the 
question,  see  SchUrer,  GJV*  L  644-549  (to  which 
the  present  writer  is  largely  indebted).  For  the 
passage  about  James,  see  L  581 11°.  of  the  same  work. 

vL  Style. — A  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  >i 
place  with  regard  to  the  style  ot  the  historian, 
upon  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  spent 
considerable  pains.  He  tells  us  as  much  in  Ant. 
XX.  283 ;  and,  while  he  justly  claims  to  have 
acquired  a  certain  skill  in  the  grammar,  he  con- 
fesses that  Ionj|  usage  of  his  national  language 
had  prevented  his  mastering  the  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion (riir  Tpixpopir).  Elsewhere,  he  tells  us  that  his 
chief  aims  are  accuracy  and  beauty  of  style  (tA  t^j 
ivaYteXlas  miXXo:),  so  far  as  this  is  attainable  by 
the  choice  of  words  and  their  arrangement,  and 
the  use  of  other  ornaments  of  speech  (Ant.  xiv.  2). 
His  fastidiousness  in  this  direction  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  way  in  which,  while  using  the  LXX, 
he  regularly  replaces  certain  words  used  by  the 
traosmtors  by  others  of  a  more  literary  character. 
Thus  he  uses  i<r6-^  for  LXX  l/idrtoy  (-ttritds),  i/iri/i- 
rpdreu  for  i/irvpt^ew,  (tOTrfxii'  for  KaroitiaSev,  neayltrKU 
for  raiSdpior,  ■wiiiireiy  for  iToirriWfLv ,  irram-^r  for 
ffvuarr^r,  vroarpiifxip  for  iirurTpi<ptir.  Similarly,  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  re-shape  most  ot  the 
sentences  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  while  retain- 
ing a  good  deal  of  the  language.  His  Greek  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  Hebraisms ;  the  use 
of  irpo<TTl0vr6<u  (like  Heb.  "JO')  is  the  only  certain 
instance  which  Schmidt  discovers  (de  Flav.  Jos. 
Elocutione,  p.  516).  He  tells  us  that,  in  writing 
the  Jevnsh  War,  he  employed  collahorateurs  to 
assist  him  with  the  Greek  (c.  Ap.  i.  60,  wprd/wi-Aj 
Turi  vpis  ri|»  'EXXirriSa  ipariip  avre^yoit],  and  no  doubt 
he  had  similar  assistance  in  writing  the  Antiquitiet. 
Tt  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  tlieii 
work  extended.   Naturally,  variations  in  the  style 
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and  vocabulary  occur,  partly  due  to  the  different 
sources  on  which  he  draws,  partly  perhaps  to  the 
advice  of  ditt'erent  rvrtfryoL 

The  most  marked  instance  of  change  of  style 
occurs  in  three  of  the  later  books  of  the  Anii'iiiitki 
(XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.).  Among  the  most  striking  of 
the  phrases  and  uses  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  tliese  three  books,  the  following  may  be  noted  : 
a  large  use  of  the  neuter  participle  (pres.  aur.  pf. 
fnt.)  with  article  as  on  abstract  noun  [e.g.  xvii.  1, 
ri  m4  iwiKMPuriyroi' ;  111,  in  iKrl8t  rot)  Arcur^XoDrros 
'of  recovery':  a  list  is  given  in  Schmidt,  op.  eii. 
361-368  :  the  use  is  Thucydidean] ;  a  more  frequent 
use  of  the  optative  [Sclimidt  notes  that  the  con- 
junctive is  absent  from  Book  XVIL] ;  the  use  of  el 
with  inf.  in  oratxo  obliqna,  of  the  Attio  termina- 
tion -aro  for  -rro  (Thucydidean),  of  ivlxrot  where 
6<rot  i»  used  in  the  earlier  books,  of  ianrovr  (rap 
onTivovv,  o0^ii>at=a'(i>7ai),  and  the  phrases  iK  tou 
6iiot,  iiri^iv  tit  ina^oXit  (cf.  Thucydides),  and,  com- 
l.ined,  /triSir  elt  dr.  dXX'  ix  rou  d^dot.  The  departure 
in  these  books  from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
writer  extends  to  the  orthography.  Whereas  else- 
where Josephns,  according  to  the  MSS,  almost 
invariably  writes  the  Attic  rr,  in  these  books  <r<r  is 
the  rule,  and  rr  la  almost  unrepresented ;  it  bt^ns 
to  recur  towards  the  end  of  Book  xix.,  and  in  xx. 
the  two  spellings  occur  in  almost  eq  ual  proportions. 
It  must  be  added  that  in  these  books  tne  imitation 
of  Thucydidean  words  and  phrases  is  more  marked  ; 
the  writer  has  tried  to  reproduce  the  difficult  style 
and  involved  periods  of  his  model,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  often  made  his  meaning  very  obscure, 
and  the  text  has  suffered  much  corruption.  The 
subject-matter  in  this  portion  of  the  work  is  less 
carefully  arranged,  and  there  is  not  a  single  refer- 
ence to  authorities.  Schmidt  {op.  cU.  p.  368)  has 
suggested  that  the  pecnliaritiM  of  this  section  are 
due  to  the  use  of  Kicolaus  of  Damascus,  But  the 
remaining  fragments  of  Nicolans  do  not  contain  the 
usages  in  question ;  traces  of  Us  style  may  rather 
be  found  in  the  books  preceding  XVU.  The  use  of 
a  single  authority  for  thb  long  section  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  difference  of  style  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  another 
tvrtpyit  and  amanuensis.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  work  was  laid  by  for  some  time  when  the  end 
of  Book  XVI.  was  reached. 

An  interesting  study  has  been  made  hj  Driiner 
{Untersuchunaen  iiber  Jotmhtu,  Marburg,  1896, 
pp.  1-34)  of  tne  use  made  by  Josephns  of  Thucy- 
r.  .(les  as  a  model.  The  imitation  is  considerable  in 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Antiquities:  from  Book 
VI.  to  XII.,  and  in  xx.,  it  is  non-existent  or  very 
slight :  in  xiu.-xvi.  it  gradually  increases,  and 
reaches  its  climax  in  XVII.-XIX.  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  diction.  The  narrative  of  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  has  been  heightened  by 
touches  from  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Plateea 
and  the  Sicilian  expedition  (cf.  Ant.  IV.  65  with 
Thuc.  iL  77,  and  Ant.  iv.  91  f.  with  Thuc  viL  83  f.). 
The  Sicilian  expedition  especially  has  roused  the 
Jewidh  historian  to  imitation.  (See  also  Kennedy, 
Sovrcet  of  NT  Greek,  6df. ;  J.  A.  Ernesti,  Obser- 
vationes  Philologico ■  eritic<B,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1795). 
The  style  of  Josepbus  has  aJso  been  influenced, 
though  in  a  less  aegree,  by  a  study  of  Herodotus 
(Sfliniidt,  op.  cit.  6091.). 

Niese  {JEKtt.  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  Ixxvi.  207)  remarks 
on  the  language  of  the  Jewish  War  that  it  is 
'precious'  [gewiihlt),  and  rich  in  poetical  and  rare 
words.  'It  is  not  the  simple  speech  of  the 
Atticists,  but  approximates  to  the  overladen  ful- 
ness of  the  Asmtic  oratory.'  He  finds  the  style 
of  the  Antiquities  simpler  and  the  poetical  colour- 
ing almost  wanting.  The  same  care,  according  to 
Kiese,  is  not  spent  m  the  Antiquities  on  the  avoid- 
ance of  hiatus ;  in  both  works,  however,  the  craaia 


of  article  and  noun  [e.g.  riSeXipou,  raaipaXoOt, 
^w/uiriov,  BJ  ii.  148)  appeum  to  be  the  rule. 

viL  Editions  and  Translations.— All  pre- 
vious editions  of  Josephus  have  been  supplanted 
by  the  great  critical  edition  of  B.  Niese  in  7 
volumes,  containing  a  full  critical  apparatus  and 
introductions  on  the  relations  of  the  MSS  (Berlin, 
1887-1895).  Niese's  only  fault  seems  to  have  been 
a  too  great  reliance  on  a  single  class  of  MSS,  with 
the  result  that  the  true  text  is  often  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  apparatus  rather  than  in  the  text.  In 
the  manual  edition  of  Niese,  without  critical  ap- 
paratus (183S-1895),  some  corrections  of  the  errors 
uf  the  MSS  have  been  introduced.  On  the  basis 
of  Niese's  work,  Naber  has  constructed  a  recension 
of  his  own  (6  vols.,  Teubner,  1888-1896).  Niese's 
edition  is  indispensable  to  the  student,  but  that  of 
Naber  will  also  be  found  useful  as  supplementing 
and,  to  some  extent,  improving  on  the  work  of 
Niese. 

Each  of  the  works  of  Josephus  has  its  own 
separate  MS  tradition :  the  MSS  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  Antiquities  (I.-X.,  XI.-XX.)  also  have  their 
own  separate  histories.  For  this  history,  and  for 
the  early  versions  of  Josephus,  it  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  introductions  to  Niese's 
volumes  and  to  SohUrer,  GJV*  I  96-99.  With 
re^'ard  to  the  old  Latin  versions  it  need  only  be 
stated  here  that  we  have:  (1)  a  version  of  the 
Antiquities  and  the  contra  Apionem  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  Cassiodorus  {de  Institutione  Div. 
Lit.  17)  in  the  6th  cent.  ;  (2)  a  version  of  the 
Jewish  War  commonly  attributed  to  Kufinus;  (3) 
a  very  free  Latin  version  of  the  Jewish  War, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Hegesippus,  a  corruption 
of  the  name  Josephus  The  seven  books  are  here 
compressed  into  hve.  The  original  is  abbreviated, 
freely  altered,  and  sometimes  expanded :  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  rather  a  new  work  than  a 
translation.  It  goes  biuik  to  the  time  of  Ambrose 
of  Milan,  to  whose  pen  it  has  sometimes,  although 
probably  incorrectly,  been  attributed.  —  Of  the 
Life  alone  no  Latin  version  exists. — There  is  a 
Syriac  version  of  Book  vi.  of  the  War. 

Of  English  translations  the  most  serviceable,  as 
containing  the  complete  works,  is  that  of  Wbistoc, 
revised  by  Shilleto  (London,  188»-18gO),  but  the 
revision  has  been  somewhat  carelessly  executed, 
and  the  translation  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 
An  English  version  of  the  War  and  the  Life  by 
Traill  (London,  1862)  is  reported  to  be  more 
reliable. 

LmuATinu.— The  Utentura  on  Joaephus  la  iomionM.  For  » 

ooiupeotus  of  the  more  recent  works,  the  reader  miut  be 
referred  to  the  very  full  bibliography  given  by  Schiirer,  op.  eit. 
L  100-100,  to  whose  work  the  present  writer  is  very  greatly 
indebted,  Keferenoes  will  there  be  found  to  treatises  on  many 
interesting  points,  such  as  the  chronolo|fy  and  geography  of 
Josephus,  whioh  bare  not  been  touched  on  in  the  present  article. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

NUMBERS,  HOURS,  TEARS,  AMD  DATES.*— 

L  Nomben  and  Counting.  Difficulty  of  fixing  prvdie  mean- 
ing of  expressions. 
L  The  'three  days'  between  onr  Lord's  death  and 

resurrection. 

L  The  'three  years'  and  'fourteen  years'  of  Qal  ll< 
and  21. 

5.  The  *  fourteen  yean '  of  2  Co  12*. 
4.  The  'seven  days'  of  Ac  20». 

6.  The  'twelve  days'  of  Ac  24«. 
ii.  Hours  of  the  Day. 

1.  Varying  senses  of  the  terms  '  hour'  and  'day,' 

2.  '  Hours '  in  the  NT.  The  dlaorepanoy  between  ilk 

1S23  and  Jn  19K 
UL  Tears  and  Dates. 

1.  Datint;  by  the  yean  of  kings  and  emperon.  The 
'  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  in  Lk  81. 


*  Cf.  aitt.  Obroholoot  op  the  OT  and  Ohronolost  or  thb  NT 
in  vol.  L  Host  of  the  points  dealt  with  in  the  present  article 
concern  the  NT  alone,  although  some  of  the  principles  laid 
down,  particularly  in  the  Bnt  part  of  {  iiL,  will  lie  found  U 
np)>ly  equally  to  the  UT, 
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S.  I'atine  by  periodically  elected  mogistnte*. 

S>  Uauiig  by  priehU  or  other  officials. 

4.  Device*  of  bisiurians  (or  indicating  important  dates. 

t.  Character  of  the  dating  in  the  NT. 

&  Dating  by  counting  Trom  a  fixed  en  (Seleocid, 

Aetian,  etc). 
7.  The  lieginniiig  of  the  Year  in  current  OM. 

(a)  According  to  Koman  custom,  year  began 
1  Januan', 

(6)  In  Asia  Minor  and  N.  Syria,  jear  began 

about  autumn  equinox, 
(e)  In  Southern  Syria,  year  began  aboot  qiring 

equinox. 

Literature. 

L  Numbers  and  Counting.— Important  results 
sometimes  turn  on  the  precise  meaning  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  Hix  days  afterwards,'  or  'on  the  sixth 
day  afterwards,'  and  'he  was  ten  years  old,'  or 
'  when  he  was  in  his  tenth  year.'  There  is  a 
tendency  in  English  to  dilt'erentiate  between  ex- 
pressions cont.iiuinjj  the  cardinal  and  the  ordinal 
numbers,  so  tli.it  '  tlie  tenth  year  of  his  age '  refers 
to  the  interval  between  nine  and  ten,  while  '  ten 
years  old '  means  that  the  person  in  question  has 
lived  ten  years  and  something  more.  Sometimes, 
again,  we  find  that,  when  the  expression  '  six  days 
later '  is  use<l,  the  intention  is  not  to  reckon  the  day 
from  which  tlic>  (Hiriod  is  counted  as  one  of  the  six, 
whereas,  when  the  expression  'on  the  sixth  day 
after'  i8emi)loycd,  the  intention  is  to  reckon  the 
starting-point  as  one  of  the  six  (as,  e.g.,  '  the  sixth 
year  after'  1901  is  1906,  but  the  pliraxe  '  six  years 
after'  1901  means  1007).  Generally  speaking,  in 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Graico-Roman  usa^'e  there  was 
no  such  diU'erence  between  the  expressions  with  car- 
dinal and  with  ordinal  numbers ;  but  both  classes 
of  expression  were  used  and  understood  as  we  in 
English  tend  to  interpret  the  ordinal  form.  The 
oilier  and  popular  expression  in  English  also  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  recognize  such  a  difference  :  e.g.  the 
idiomatic  expression  '  this  day  eight  days '  means 
the  same  day  in  the  following  week  (the  interval, 
e.g.,  from  Tuesday  to  the  following  'Tuesday),  and 
'  fifteen  days'  is  still  sometimes  used  to  denote  an 
interval  ot  a  clear  fortnight.  The  following  ex- 
amples of  ancient  usage  may  be  cited  : — 

Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ir.  6.  1)  says  that  ^milins 
PauUus,  uie  oonqueror  of  Macedonia,  lost  two  sons 
within  seven  days.  Livy  (xlv.  40)  tells  the  story 
in  more  detail,  that  the  younger  son  died  five 
days  before,  and  the  elder  three  days  after,  his 
triumph  over  Macedonia  was  celebrated.  Some 
scholars  have  remarked  on  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween these  statements.  Bat  there  is  no  discrep- 
ancy when  tiie  numbers  are  counted  according  to 
the  ancient  fashion.  If  the  triumph  was  cele- 
brated, say,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  then, 
ns  Livy  says,  the  younger  son  died  on  the  10th  and 
the  elder  on  the  16th ;  and,  as  Cicero  says,  the 
lUtli  is  the  seventh  day  after  that  on  which  the 
first  son  died. 

Galba  adopted  Piso  on  10  January  A.D.  69. 
Then  foUowetl  lour  complete  days  of  sovereignty  ; 
and  on  15  January  Piso,  in  a  speech  to  the  soldiers, 
spoke  of  the  day  as  the  sixth  since  his  adoption 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  18  and  28). 

There  aru  some  exceptions  to  this  usage;  but 
prulmbly  all  cuuld  he  explained  as  arising  out  of 
tlie  special  circumstances.  Thus  Tacitus  else- 
where speaks  of  I'iso's  reign  as  lasting  four  days 
{J/ijit.  i.  19  and  iS).  According  to  our  reckoning,  it 
lasted  five  clear  days,  from  10  to  15  January  ;  but 
there  were  only  four  unbroken  days  of  sovereignty. 

The  general  rule  that  has  just  been  stated  must 
be  applied  in  interpreting  the  numerical  state- 
ments in  the  NT. — 

I.  The  three  days  between  the  Saviour's  death 
and  resurrection  are  part  of  Friday  (viz.  the  few 
hours  that  remained  before  sunset),  the  whole 
twenty-four  hotirs  from  snnset  on  Friday  to  sunset 


on  Saturday,  and  the  few  hours  between  sunset  on 
Saturday  and  the  early  hour  of  the  resurrection 
before  sunrise  on  Sunday. 

2.  The  three  years  and  the  fourteen  years  in 
Gal  1'*  2'  must  be  counted  in  the  same  way,  the 
first  and  the  last  year  in  each  period  being  only 
fractions  of  a  year.  Here  the  reckoning  is  com- 
plicated by  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  St.  Paul 
counted  the  years.  Was  he  thinking  of  years  of 
his  own  age ;  or  years  reckoned  from  the  day  of 
his  conversion  as  prominent  in  his  mind  at  the 
moment ;  or  years  according  to  the  common  Asia 
Minor  and  N.  Syrian  reckonmg,  with  New  Year  in 
the  autumn ;  or  years  according  to  the  S.  Syrian 
style,  with  New  Year  in  the  spring  (like  the  Jewish 
sacr^  year) ;  or  years  according  to  the  Roman 
style,  with  New  Year  on  1  January?  (see  §  iii.  7). 

The  first  two  of  these  suppositions  may  be  at 
once  set  aside  as  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
custom  of  thought  and  expression  :  years  were 
counted  by  St.  Paul  as  beginnin<'  and  ending 
according  to  the  current  usage,  and  any  part  of 
the  current  year,  however  small,  was  counted  as 
one  year.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  consider 
that  he  counted  the  years  as  beginning  and  ending 
according  to  his  birthday  or  his  conversion  day 
as  it  would  be  to  consider  that  he  counted  days 
as  beginning  and  ending  according  to  the  hour  of 
either  of  those  events.  But  the  real  difficulty  lies 
in  determining  what  sjrstem  of  years  was  ordi- 
narily used  by  St.  Paul  in  thinking  and  counting: 
in  otlier  words,  what  day  was  New  Year's  day  in 
his  estimation. 

The  present  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  argument 
justifying  an  absolute  and  confident  answer  to  this 
qiiestion.  But  the  general  impression  made  by 
tlie  facts  stated  in  §  iii.  7  is  that  St.  Paul  counted 
according  to  the  N.  Syrian  system,  with  the  year 
beginning  about  the  autumn  eiiuinox.  This  gives 
the  general  rule  (stated  only  as  probable,  not  an 
certain),  that,  in  reckoning  the  number  of  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  any  event,  St.  Paul  counted 
the  second  year  as  beginning  to  run  about  the  next 
autumn  equinox :  thus  the  interval  between  the 
event  and  the  ensuing  autumn  equinox,  however 
short,  was  reckoned  as  a  year,  and  so  with  the 
interval  separating  the  point  down  to  which  he 
counts  from  the  last  preceding  autumn  equinox. 

According  to  this  rule,  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  (assuming,  for  the  moment,  the  tjraditional 
day,  19  January,  to  be  correct)  and  bis  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem  (which  he  says  took  place  three  years 
after  his  conversion)  might  have  occurred  in  two 
successive  years  of  the  Christian  era.  In  his  way 
of  counting,  the  first  year  would  be  at  an  end  about 
23  Sept.  or  1  Oct.,  after  the  conversion,  the  second 
year  would  end  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year,  and  any  event  in  Oct.  or  later  of  that  year 
would  be  in  the  third  year.  Thus,  if  the  con- 
version were  in  January  A.D.  31,  the  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  might  have  occurred  in  Oct. -Deo.  A.D. 
32,  or  in  the  first  nine  months  of  A.D.  33.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  St.  Paul  was  tliinking  of  Roman 
years,  the  first  visit  could  not  be  earlier  than  Jan. 
of  33,  and  might  be  as  late  as  Dec.  of  33.  Thus  a 
difl'ereuce  of  uearlj'  a  whole  year  might  be  caused 
by  the  slight  ditt'erence  between  those  two  methods 
of  reckoning. 

3.  The  statement  in  2  Co  12*  is  also  interesting. 
Fotirteen  years  before  writing,  St.  Paul  had 
enjoyed  the  greatest  vision,  and  the  closest  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  nature,  that  had  ever 
been  granted  him.  There  is  probably  little  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  almost  all  scholars  that  these  words 
were  written  during  late  summer  or  early  autumn, 
about  six  months  iMifore  the  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem began.  On  the  scheme  of  chronology  which 
is  followed  in  this  article,  this  would  be  about  Aug; 
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or  Sept.  A.D.  56 ;  and  the  year  in  which  the  vision 
took  place  would  be,  on  the  Asia  Minor  and  K. 
Syrian  ^stem,  the  year  ending  in  antnmn  A.D.  43, 
on  the  S.  Syrian  ayetem  the  year  ending  in  spring 
A.D.  44,  on  the  Roman  system  A.D.  43  [see  §  lii.  7). 

4.  In  Ac  20*  it  is  said  that  the  depntation  going 
to  Jerusalem  tarried  seven  days  at  Troas.  As  they 
sailed  away  from  Troas  on  Monday  morning,  they 
must  have  arrived  there  on  the  preceding  Tues- 
day before  sunset.  The  journey  nrom  PhUippi  to 
Troas  occupied  live  days,  and  tnerefore  began  on 
the  Friday  preceding.  The  live  days'  journey, 
doubtless,  included  one  day's  travel  on  I^riday  to 
Neapolis,*  on  Saturday  they  sailed  for  Troas,  and, 
alter  a  dow  voyage  (Ac  16"),  they  arrived  prob- 
ably early  on  Tuesday.  These  dates  may  be 
regurded  as  practically  certain.  Mow  it  seems 
also  practically  certain  that  St.  Paul  started  as 
soon  as  the  days  of  Unleavened  Bread  were  ended, 
fur  he  was  eager  to  be  in  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost.  In  order  to  reach  Jerusalem 
he  was  dependent  on  the  uncertain  chance  of 
ships  ;t  he  had  already  been  in  Pliilippi  for  some 
time,  and  there  was  no  special  need  for  him  to 
prolong  his  stay  for  a  single  day  after  the  Feast 
was  ended.  Every  consideration  shows  that  he 
was  bound  to  delay  only  for  the  festival  season  in 
Philippi,  and  to  start  immediately  after.  That  is 
certainly  the  plain  intention  of  the  writer  of  Acts. 

The  lung  detention  in  Troas,  waiting  for  a  pas- 
sage towards  Syria,  and  the  second  shorter  deten- 
tion in  Miletus,  show  how  uncertain  was  the 
course  of  a  ship,  and  prove  that  St.  Paul  could 
not  afford  to  spend  any  time  in  Philippi  after  the 
feast  was  ended.  On  the  other  hand,  wlien  he  had 
reached  Ceesarea,  and  had  only  a  land  journey 
along  a  good  road,  on  which  the  rate  and  time 
could  be  reckoned  with  confidence,  he  was  able  to 
wait  several  days,  and  go  up  to  Jerusalem  just 
before  Pentecost. 

Thus  we  reach  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  year 
in  which  St.  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  Passover 
began  on  a  Thursday  at  sunset,  and  the  days  of 
Unleavened  Bread  came  to  an  end  on  the  following 
Thursday  at  sunset.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred 
(Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  2S9)  that  the 
journey  was  made  in  the  year  A.D.  57 ;  and  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  point 
seem  to  the  present  writer  only  to  have  established 
this  result  more  clearly.^ 

6.  There  is  much  dilKculty  in  St.  Paul's  words,  Ac 
24** '  It  is  not  more  than  twelve  days  since  I  went 
up  to  worsliip  at  Jerusalem.'  The  reckoning  seems 
to  show  that  it  was  a  little  more  than  twelve  days. 
St.  Paul  reached  Jerusalem  after  a  journey,  pre- 
sumably after  sunset,  so  that,  though  it  was  only 
next  morning  that  he  called  on  St.  James,  yet  in 
the  reckoning  both  events  fall  in  the  first  day. 
Then  we  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  the  following 
list  of  days  and  events : — 

1st  day.  Arrival  after  sunset ;  visit  to  St.  James 
next  morning. 

2nd  „    First  day  of  Porification,  Ac  21^. 

3rd  „    Second  ,,  „ 

4th  „    Third    „  „ 

Sth  „    Fourth  ,,  „ 

*  No  long  detention  ii  to  be  expected  at  NeapoUs,  where, 
doubtless,  ships  were  to  be  found  sidling  for  Troas  every  day 
(see  above,  p.  400,  also  pp.  dSi ,  :i89) ;  but  still  a  certain  amount 
of  time  must  have  be«n  losi,  there. 

t  There  were  no  pil^m-ships  (such  aa  might  hare  been  got 
before  Passover)  sailing  direct ;  and,  even  after  a  ship  wai 
found,  its  voyage  might  be  broken  at  harbours  on  the  way ;  see 
above,  p.  400. 

t  Divergent  views  are  stated  by  Mr.  Turner,  above,  voL  t 
p.  420,  by  Prof.  Bacon  In  Expotitor  (1898,  i.  124 ;  1899,  ii.  851, 
412 ;  liKX),  it  1)l  The  latter  argues  on  the  false  assumption 
that  the  strict  and  narrow  Judaic  practice  of  the  later  reaction 
against  Roman  and  Christian  sdenoe  obtained  also  in  the  early 
rears  of  the  Imperial  period. 


6th  day.  Fifth  day  of  Purification. 

7th  „    Sixth     „  „ 

Sth  „    Seventh  „  •>  *     ,  Ac  21" ;  riot ; 

St.  Paul's  speech. 
9th  „    Council,  Ac  22*. 

(Dream  by  niglit,  23". 
Conspiracy,  23^^. 
Journey   to  Antipatris  begins  before 
sunset,  23". 
I  Journey  to  Antipatris   continues  by 
lltb  „  -  night. 

[Arrival  in  Ciesarea  before  sunset,  23*"'. 
12th  „    Detention  in  Cssarea,  2nd  day,  24*. 
13th  „  „       „      „       3id  „ 

14th  „  „        „       „        4th  „ 

15th  „  „        ,,      ,,        Sth    „    :  trial. 

This  list  seems  to  show  that  fifteen  days  at  the 
least  had  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's  arrival  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  when  he  declared  that  not 
more  than  twelve  days  had  pateed  since  he  went 
up  to  Jerusalem. 

The  explanation  probably  lies  in  Ac  21"  <  when 
the  seven  days  (of  purification)  were  about  to  be 
completed.'  t  In  the  above  list  this  is  understood 
as  implying  that  the  seventh  day  had  arrived ;  but 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  merely  implying  '  the 
seven  days  of  purification  were  more  than  half 
finished,  and  the  men  were  now  coming  near  the 
end  of  the  period. '^  This  seems  quite  consistent 
with  the  tifth  day,  and  in  that  cose  St.  Paul  would 
be  speaking  on  tlie  thirteenth  day  since  hi3  entry 
into  Jerusalem ;  and  we  may  understand  the 
peculiar  expression  '  not  more  than  twelve  days ' 
as  meaning  '  the  thirteenth  day  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted and  past ' :  this  form  of  expression  shows 
distinct  analogy  with  the  case  quoted  above  from 
Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  19  and  48). 

ii.  Hours  of  the  Day.— l.  'Hour '(£/»,  hora) 
is  a  word  used  in  a  considerable  variety  of  senses 
in  the  NT.  The  Latiu  hora  was  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  i&pa),  and  was  to  a  great  extent  deter- 
mined in  usa^e  by  the  origin.  The  Greek  word  S>pa 
meant,  in  a  very  wide  and  general  sense,  a  distin- 
guishable perioa  of  time,  a  division  of  time  marked 
otr  by  a  beginning  and  an  end,  however  vaguely  the 
bounds  might  be  indicated.  Thus  Sipa  meant,  in 
the  most  general  way,  a  measurable  or  estimable 
lapse  of  time;  and  this  sense  of  the  word  never 
entirely  disappeared,  and  is  found  in  the  NT,  e.g. 
Mk  6**  (twice),  where  it  is  rendered  'day'  in  both 
AV  and  RV  ;  Mk  11",  2  Co  7^,  where  it  is  rendered 
'  season '  in  AV  and  RV.  The  &pat  r^t  w/crdf  and 
r^s  ijii^pai  in  Xenophon,  Mem.  iv.  3.  4,  are  not  the 
'hours'  of  night  and  of  day,  but  the  great 
'  periods,'  the  watches  of  night  and  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  of  day. 

The  must  characteristic  division  of  time  indi- 
cated by  apa  in  early  time  was  the  season  of  the 
year ;  and  the  mythological  Horai  were  personifi- 
cations of  the  Seasons.  The  use  of  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  a  division  of  the  day,  something  ap- 
proximating to  an  hour  in  the  modem  usage, 
hardly  begins  much  before  the  end  of  the  4th  tent. 
B.C.  in  the  extant  literature ;  but  this  quickly 
became  the  most  common  and  widespread  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  and  from  some  time,  probably 
early  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  onwards,  the  Greek 
word  in  that  sense  was  adopted  in  Latin.  The 
division,  which  was  probably  of  Babylonian  origin 

*  Assuming  tor  the  moment  that  the  riot  broke  out  on  the 
last  day  of  Pariflcation ;  but  we  shall  see  below  that  it  prob- 
ably occurred  on  the  fifth  day. 

t  The  renderini;  'almost  completed'  In  AV  and  BV  la  too 
strong  for  the  Ureek  ntrAur^tu. 

X  The  Bezan  text  rwxtXnuintt  31  Ifiittuit  r^fiat^  which  Is 
inconsistent  with  our  rendering,  is  evidently  a  later  alteimtiou 
to  secure  a  more  precise  and  definite  sense  than  the  true  Lukan 
text. 
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(Herod.  iL  109),  was  according  to  the  duodecimal 
STstem  ;  and  from  an  early  time  in  the  hintorf  of 
this  usage  traces  occnr  both  of  a  popular  division 
of  the  period  of  light  from  sunrise  to  sunset  (the 
natural  day)  into  twelve  parts  or  Upcu,  and  of  a 
scientific  (iivisioii  of  the  double  period  of  light  and 
darkness  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  or  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (the  civil  or  legal  day),  into  twenty-four 
(twice  twelve)  parts. 

Hours  of  the  latter  class,  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  fixed  and  unvarying  period,  a  revolution  of 
tlio  earth  round  its  axis,  were  of  absolutely  fixed 
and  unvarying  length ;  but  the  words  hora,  Sipa, 
were  rarely  employed  by  the  ancients  in  that 
sense:  it  was  only  astronomers  that  sometimes 
spoke  of  these  Spot  Imintpiral,  horas  aquinoctiaiet, 
as  they  were  called.  In  ordinary  usage  among  the 
ancients,  these  words  hora,  6pa,  had  a  ditl'erent 
meaning,  which  arose  out  of  the  only  means  of 
measuring  hours  known  and  used  in  ordinary  life 
by  the  ancients,  the  snn-dial.  The  dial,  originally 
a  very  simple  instrument  among  the  Greeks,  was 
improved,  until  it  ailbrded  a  means  of  dividing  the 
time  between  sunrise  and  sunset  into  twelve  equal 
parts  or  hours.  These  hours  were  equal  in  length 
to  each  other  during  the  same  day,  out  varied  in 
length  from  daj  to  day.  The  earliest  systematio 
use  of  this  division  into  twelve  hours  among  the 
Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  made  daring  the  4th 
century  before  Christ. 

While  hours  of  this  new  kind  were  in  common 
and  popular  use,  the  astronomers  fonnd  it  neces- 
sary for  their  purposes  to  use  the  equinoctial  or 
sidereal  hours  of  unvarring  length,  which  they 
calculated  by  means  of  eiepsvdrce  or  water-clocks. 

There  often  occur  in  the  NT  examples  of  a  system 
of  numbering  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  thini, 
the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour,  as  the  main  divisions 
between  the  four  quarters  of  the  day,  occur  very 
often.  '  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  hour '  Ao  19> 
(according  to  tiie  Bezan  text)  is  a  note  of  the 
hours  of  lecturing  in  a  public  hall  of  quite  nn- 
usuaJ  and  even  unique  character  in  the  NT  ;  '  the 
eleventh  hour'  (Mt  20*)  is  proverbial  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  an  allotted  time.  St.  John  uses 
the  nimibers  with  exceptional  accuracy: '  the  tenth 
hour,'  I'* ;  *  the  seTentn  hour '  (in  a  medical  obser- 
vation), 4". 

The  precise  meaning  of  these  expressions  in  cer- 
tain cases  has  been  the  subject  of  some  doubt 
among  NT  commentators ;  bat  there  is  absolutely 
no  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  in  ancient  pagan 
usage,  and  the  doubts  expressed  as  regards  the 
interpretation  in  a  few  passages  of  Christian  writ- 
ings are  unnecessary.  A  certain  amount  of  ob- 
scurity is  introduced,  into  the  subject  by  the  use 
of  the  word  '  day '  in  two  different  senses :  the 
period  of  light  nrom  about  sunrise  to  sunset  is 
called  the  natural  day  as  distinguished  from  the 
period  of  darkness  or  night ;  a  day  and  a  night  to- 

f ether  constitnte  the  period  of  the  legal  or  civil 
>ay.  In  the  following  remarks  we  distinguish 
these  two  senses  by  the  convention  that  'day' 
means  the  period  of  light  as  distinguished  from 
the  night  (Lichttag  in  German),  and  that  'Day' 
means  the  legal  period  of  a  day  and  a  night. 

According  to  our  own  ordinary  modem  system 
of  counting  time,  the  legal  Day  is  divided  into  24 
hours,  and  the  hour  is  an  unvarying  and  absolute 
duration  of  time ;  while  the  Ien(^th  of  the  day  and 
the  night  are  continually  ohangmg  within  certain 
limits  (according  to  latitude),  the  day  containing 
more  hoars  ana  the  night  fewer  at  midsummer, 
and  conversely  at  midwinter,  while  at  the  spring 
and  the  autumn  equinox  day  and  night  are  equal, 
and  contain  each  12  hours. 

There  are  only  the  scantiest  traoes  of  such  a 
meaning  for  the  word  'hoar'  in  ancient  times. 


and  it  never  occurs  in  popular  usage,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  astronomers  from  a 
very  early  time.  The  length  of  the  ordinary  ancient 
'  hour '  varied  continually  from  day  to  day  through- 
out the  year.  The  day,  the  period  between  sun 
rise  and  sunset,  was  uiviited  into  twelve  oqnal 
parts  called  'hours'  (Jn  U").  The  division  was 
marked  by  the  progress  of  tlie  shadow  from  line 
to  line  on  Uie  sun-dial ;  and  the  progress  was 
more  widely  published  in  houses  of  a  more  preten- 
tious character  by  some  such  device  as  the  blow- 
ing of  a  trumpet.  In  Trimalchio's  house  (I'et- 
ronius,  p.  26)  *  the  trumpeter  was  an  established 
institution ;  and  in  the  old  German  Imperial  city 
of  Gtoslar  the  same  ancient  custom  was  maintained 
by  the  public  authorities  down  almost  to  the  pres- 
ent time :  not  many  years  ago,  and  perhaps  still, 
the  trumpeter  in  Goslar  sounded  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  for  the  division  of  time  is  carried  out 
more  minutely  in  modem  than  in  ancient  times. 

There  is  hardly  any  trace  in  popular  Groico- 
Roman  usage  of  any  definite  division  of  time 
shorter  than  the  hour:  horas  tnomento,  'in  the 
motion  of  an  hour,'  i.e.  the  time  that  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  takes  to  creep  from  one  line  to  the 
next,  was  a  customary  phrti.se  for  a  brief  interval 
(Horace,  Sat.  i.  1.  16).  Hence  the  word  '  hour'  is 
often  used  in  the  NT  to  indicate  a  point  of  time, 
where  the  more  emphatic  expression  of  modem 
language  would  require  some  such  term  as '  instant ' 
or  'moment,'  e.p.  Mt  8"  9",  Mk  14",  Lk  IZ**, 
Jn  17'.  But  this  usage  may  really  lie  much  more 
emphatic  than  it  app^irs  at  first  sight.  The  Latin 
word  hora  certainly,  and  perhaps  also  the  Greek 
&pa,  are  often  used  in  the  sense,  not  of  the  period 
that  the  shadow  takes  to  creep  from  line  to  line 
on  the  dial,  but  of  the  brief  moment  in  which  the 
shadow  crosses  the  line.  Bilfinger  has  conclnsively 
proved,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  almost  aO 
other  scholars,  that  the  latter  was  the  m>»>e  fre- 
quent sense  of  the  terms  in  Latin,  hora  prima, 
hora  teeunda:  these  generally  indicated,  not  the 
whole  time  which  the  shadow  required  to  move 
from  the  starting-point  at  sunrise  to  the  first  line, 
and  from  the  first  to  the  second  line,  but  tlie 
moment  t  when  the  shadow  reached  the  first  or 
the  second  line.  Hence  hora  texta  is  fre(]aentlT 
found,  and  almost  always  ha^  the  precise  and 
exact  sense  '  at  the  point  of  noon.' 

But  Bilfinger  tries  to  push  too  far  the  view 
which  he  champions.  There  are  certainly  some 
cases  in  which  hora  prima  means  the  whole  period 
from  sunrise  to  the  moment  when  the  shallow  on 
the  dial  reaches  the  first  division.  In  tmili,  the 
ancients  were  far  from  being  so  accurate  as  nio<leni 
people  are ;  and  probably  many  of  them  were 
hardly  conscious  of  any  difference  between  these 
two  meanings,  and  used  the  term  hora  prima  so 
loosely  that  they  could  hardly  have  specihed  which 
of  the  two  meanings  they  had  in  mind.  We  ouglit 
not  to  try  to  make  them  out  more  accurate  than 
they  really  were.  Their  vagueness  in  estimat- 
ing the  divisions  of  time  must  be  allowed  for. 
They  had  never  been  used  to  measure  time  so 
accurately  or  so  minutely  as  we  do.  They  had 
no  division  shorter  than  the  hour  ;  and  they  talked 
of  the  hours  very  loosely,  making  use  chiefly  of 
the  prominent  divisions — first,  third,  sixth,  ninth, 
and  twelfth  hours.  The  third  hour  meant  little 
more  than  '  during  the  forenoon ' ;  and  if  an  ordi- 
nary person,  speaking  of  the  third  hour,  were 
criticised  and  told  that  he  should  have  said  the 
sixth  hour,  be  would  probably  have  regarded  the 
correction  as  too  slight  to  be  worth  making,  iust 
as  a  Turkish  peasant  would  at  the  present  day. 
Modem  peoples  are  so  habituated  to  minute  and 

•  Ct.  atao  Mutiml,  tUL  87,  x.  48;  Juveml,  SaL  x.  216t 
t  Bilflnger,  Dtr  bargertieKt  Tag. 
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accurate  divisions  of  time,  and  to  precise  poncta- 
ality,  that  their  thought  and  language  hare  ac- 
quired a  precision  which  is  wanting  in  the  ancient 
writers,*  and  which  we  must  not  try  to  force  on 
them  by  strained  interpretation. 

An  example  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  torm 
•  hour '  is  seen  if  Mt  20»  be  compared  with  Plutarch, 
Crass.  17.  In  the  former  passat^e  '  the  eleventh 
hour'  is  used  metaphorically  to  mdicate  the  last 
point  of  time,  the  last  line  and  hour  of  the  dial, 
before  the  allotted  time,  viz.  the  day,  comes  to  an 
end,  and  the  opportunity  is  loet  for  ever.  In  the 
latter  passage  '  the  twelfth  hour '  is  used  to  convey 
the  same  proverbial  sense,  as  being  the  last  period., 
which  ends  when  the  sun  sets.  St.  Matthew 
thinks  of  the  moment  when  the  shadow  crosses 
the  last  dividing  line ;  Plutarch  thinks  uf  the 
interval  that  elapses  between  that  moment  and 
tlie  sunset.  The  influence  of  Roman  usace  is  here 
Keen  :  dials  and  divisions  of  time  seem  to  nave  been 
more  familiar  in  the  Roman  time,  and  with  greater 
familiarity  came  the  use  of  hora  to  indicate  the 
l>oint  of  time  when  the  shadow  crosses  the  line. 

When  hora  prima  or  secunda  indicates  a  point 
uf  time,  it  means  the  moment  when  the  shadow 
reaches  the  line  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  of  the 
second  hour  after  sunrise ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  in 
this  usage,  hora  prima  corresponds  in  logical  sense, 
though  not  in  time,  to  our  expression  '  one  o'clock.* 

The  length  of  the  hour  varied,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  day  :  it  was  about  76 
minutes  Ion§  at  midsummer,  and  hardly  more 
than  45  at  midwinter,  while  at  the  equinox  it  was 
exactly  60  minutes,  like  the  hour  in  our  modem 
custom.  This  sense  of  the  word  '  hour'  as  a  period 
of  time  is  found  in  such  passages  as  Ac  19^  5'',t 
Lk  22",  Mt20"  26",  Mk  14".  In  popular  language 
the  varying  length  of  the  hour  b  alluded  to  m 
such  expressions  as  hora  cestiva.  In  both  Greek 
and  Roman  times  the  conception  of  an  hour  as  an 
unvarying  period  of  time,  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  civil  or  legal  Day,  occasionally  appears  in 
books  of  a  more  scientinc  character,  but  never 
in  popular  literature  or  common  life. 

The  division  of  the  hour  into  60  minutes  is  said 
to  be  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  may  bare  had  an 
existence  in  scientific  thonght  and  astronomical 
calculations ;  bat  such  a  minute  divbion  played 
no  ptCrt  in  popular  life,  never  affected  popular 
thought,  and  was  not  expressed  by  any  word  in 
popular  lan(;uage.  The  nonr  was  the  shortest 
divbion  of  time  known  to  ordinary  people,  as  has 
been  stated  above. 

In  ordinary  usage  the  night  was  divided,  not 
into  hours  but  into  four  watehes,  the  second  of 
which  ended  at  midnight.  The  dial  gave  no  means 
of  dividing  the  night  into  hours ;  and  the  length 
of  hours  of  the  day  could  not,  except  with  much 
trouble  and  careful  adjustment  (such  as  unly  men 
of  science  would  be  able  to  give),  be  applied  to  the 
night  by  such  methods  of  measuring  as  the  cUp- 
tvdra  or  water-clock,  because  the  night  hours  grew 
shorter  as  the  day  hours  grew  longer,  and  co- 
incided with  them  in  length  only  at  the  equinox. 
But,  by  analof^y  from  the  expression  Aora  sexta 
for  '  noon,'  midnight  was  often  called  hora  sexta 
noctis  (Ulpian  in  Digest,  xli.  3.  7  ;  compare  xl.  1.  1, 
xxviii.  ].  5  ;  Aulus  Gellins,  iii.  2.  II).  The  Greok 
corresponding  expression  b  not  found  in  the  NT 
(probably  not  anywhere  in  strictly  Greek  litera- 

*  The  loo«neat  tbown  by  St.  Luke  in  regud  to  time  U  noted 
in  St.  PatU  the  TnMUer,  p.  18,  etc 

t  In  Ac  5''  ii/iS*  T^Sf  harrnfMi  imist  mean  '  the  period  of  three 
hourg' ;  it  on  hardly  be,  arcording  to  the  usage  described  in 
the  following  paragraph,  the  interval  tliat  separates  a  line  on 
the  dial  from  the  thiid  following  line,  because  that  would  give 
a  space  of  onij'  two  hours,  according  to  the  ancient  way  of 
counting  the  starting-point  as  the  tML  Lk  22'^  must  be  inter- 
p^-eted  on  the  sun*  analogy. 


ture),  but  the  similar  expression  '  at  the  third  hour 
of  night,'  implying  the  end  uf  the  first  watch, 
occurs  in  Ac  i;3-".*  In  Ac  1 6** '  the  same  hour  of 
the  night,'  the  meaning  U  'instant 'or  'point  of 
time,'  as  in  the  expressions  descrilied  above. 

It  b  accordingly  involved  in  the  very  idea  and 
origin  of  the  hours  in  common  usage  that  they 
begin  from  sunrise,  and  that  the  tirst  hour  ended 
when  the  shadow  readied  the  first  dividing  line  on 
the  dial ;  and  so  on.  These  hours  are  parts  of  the 
natural  day,  the  Lichttag,  and  cannot  be  counted 
except  as  beginning  with  the  day.  The  hoars,  as 
parts  of  the  civil  Day,  were  a  totally  different  con- 
ception, which,  as  we  have  seen,  never  affected  or 
entered  into  popular  usage  and  popular  thonght. 
Is  it  possible  that  those  e()uinoctial  hours  might 
have  been  counted  as  beginning  from  the  i)oint 
when  the  Day  was  considered  to  begin  (though 
only  in  scientific  work)  ?  We  ask,  then,  when  the 
Day  was  considered  as  beginning. 

"rhe  legal  or  civil  Day,  comprising  a  complete 
period  of  day  and  night,  was  regarded  as  begin- 
ning from  various  points  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  The  Roman  usage  was  the  same  as  our 
modem  usage :  the  Day  was  reckoned  as  the 
period  from  one  midnight,  hora  texta  noctis,  to 
the  next.  In  the  Jewish  and  the  Greek  usage  the 
Day  was  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset ;  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  its  Eastem  origin  and  its  early 
development  amid  Greek  surroundings  that  the 
Church  always  reckoned  the  ecclesiastical  Day  as 
beginning  at  sunset.  Rilfinger,  indeed,  maintains 
that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  (except  in  matters 
of  Roman  law)  counted  the  Day  as  beginning  at 
daylight,  either  sunrise  or  rougnly  at  dawn  ;  but 
Unger  has  conclusively  refuted  his  arguments  on 
thb  point  (see  his  article  on  '  Tagesanf ang '  in 
PhUologus,  1892,  pp.  14  tf.,  212 ff.),  allowing  only 
that  there  was  a  Macedonian  usage  (traceable  at 
Pergamos  and  other  places  where  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  nsed),  according  to  which  the  Day 
was  counted  to  begin  from  sunrise.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  whether  those  seeming  cases  of 
counting  the  Day  from  sunrise  may  not  nave  been 
simply  caused  by  the  ordinary  popular  custom  of 
countmg  the  hours  of  the  day  as  beginning  with 
the  light.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  no  example  has  ever  been  quoted  from  the 
ancient  writers  in  which  the  hours  were  counted 
as  beginning  from  midnight.  Though  the  Roman 
legal  Day  began  at  midnight,  yet  the  hours  of  the 
day  were  counted  only  as  beginning  from  sunrise  ; 
and  the  honrs  of  the  night  (in  the  rare  cases  in 
which  hours  of  the  night  were  spoken  of)  only 
from  sunset.  In  popular  usage  probably  no  night- 
hours  were  spoken  of  except  the  third,  sixth,  and 
perhaps  the  ninth,  as  the  b^^nings  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  watches;  and  those  expressions 
were  used,  not  because  there  was  any  device  in 
ordinary  use  for  dividing  the  night  into  twelve 
hours,  but  simply  by  analogy  from  the  three  main 
customary  divisions  of  the  day. 

2.  There  has  been  among  some  NT  scholars  a 
cert-ain  degree  of  hesitation  about  accepting  as 
absolutely  and  invariably  true  the  principle  that 
hours  were  counted  only  as  beginning  from  sunrise  ; 
and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the 
hours  of  the  day  were  sometimes  counted  after  a 
different  fashion.  This  hesitation  has  been  caused 
by  the  apparent  disc-repancy  between  Jn  19"  and 
Atk  15'".  In  the  former  passage  it  b  said  that  the 
trial  of  .Jesus  was  concluded  and  the  judgment  on 
the  point  of  being  pronounced  'about  the  sixth 
hour,'  and  some  more  time  was  needed  (but  prob- 

*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Greeks  had  only  thret 
watches,  the  Uonians  four.  This  is  an  error  arising  Crom  mis- 
interpretation of  I'ullux,  i.  70.  See  Mr.  Hawi*  not*  oa 
Herodotus,  ix.  6,  in  his  forthcoming  edition. 
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ably  not  lone)  to  conduct  Jesoa  to  the  place  of 
execution  and  raise  Him  on  the  cross,  so  that  the 
Crucifixion  oonld  hardly  have  been  consummated 
before  12  noon.  No  other  estimate  is  given  by  St. 
John  of  the  lapse  of  time  on  that  day,  but  towards 
sunset  it  was  found  that  Jesus  was  dead  already, 
though  the  other  two  sntTerers  were  stUl  living ; 
thereafter  the  body  was  taken  away  by  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  for  burial,  apparently  just  before 
the  day  was  ended,  perhaps  about  5.30  or  6.45  p.m. 

In  the  latter  passage,  Mk  15»,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Crucifixion  was  consummated  'at  the  third 
hour,'  >.«.  9  a.m  (modem  time),  and  that  at  the 
sixth  hour  darkness  began  and  lasted  till  the  nintli 
hour,  when  Jesus  died  :  about  the  beginning  of 
evening,  very  soon  after  6  p.m.  (modern  time,  i.e. 
sunset),  Joseph  took  away  the  body  for  burial. 

It  has  been  suggested  (and  the  view  is  advocated 
by  some  high  authorities)  that  St.  John  counted 
the  hours  as  beginning  from  midnight,  so  that 
according  to  him  judgment  was  pronounced  on 
Jesus  about  6  a.m.  (modem  time) ;  then  after  an 
interval  of  three  hours  followed  the  Crucifixion, 
and  afterwards  darkness  began  (according  to  the 
Synoptics)  at  noon.  By  this  device  all  is  uiown  to 
be  in  perfect  harmony.  It  is  urged  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  way  of  counting  the  hours  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  St.  John  wrote  in  Ephesus,  and 
counted  in  this  one  case  according  to  the  fashion 
of  Asia  Minor  as  being  familiar  to  the  public  for 
which  he  wrote.  An  example  of  this  supposed 
Asia  Minor  custom  is  sought  in  the  martyrdom  of 
PoIycarp_  at  the  eighth  Tiour.  It  is  maintained 
that  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts,  and  executions  by 
exposure  to  the  beasts,  ordinarily  took  place  before 
noon  (which  is  trae),*  and  that  tfierefore  the  eighth 
hour  can  only  have  been  8  a.ni.  (modem  time). 

It  is  needless  to  diRcuss  fully  the  case  of  Poly- 
carp  ;  t  the  facts  show  beyond  doubt  that  his  case 
was  exceptional,  and  that  he  did  not  suffer  until 
after  noon.  He  was  arrested  near  sunset  at  a 
villa  at  some  distance  from  Smyrna  (to  which  he 
had  retired  after  leavin;;  his  first  refuge  in  a  villa 
near  the  city)  on  a  Friday,  officers  having  been 
sent  to  arre.it  him  in  compliance  with  the  shouts 
of  the  crowded  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
venatio  in  the  stadium  at  Smyma  on  that  day.  He 
was  permitted  to  pray  for  two  hours  after  arrest ; 
'  when  the  hour  for  departure  arrived '  (that  is, 
evidently,  early  on  Saturday  morning)  he  was 
xtnducted  to  Smyrna  ;  he  was  introduced  for  trial 
before  the  procon.'^ui  after  the  games  in  the 
stadium  were  concluded,  because  be  could  hardly 
have  reached  the  city  before  the  games  began,  and 
tiiey  would  not  be  intermpted  to  allow  the  trial 
to  proceed.  It  is  clear  that  the  games  were  over 
for  the  day  when  the  trial  was  held,  for  Philip 
the  Asiarcn  (who  favoured  Polycarp)  declared  that 
he  could  not  reopen  them  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  tiie  crowd  that  Polycarp  should 
be  exposed  to  the  beasts.  The  games,  of  course, 
lasted  more  than  one  day  ;  but  it  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  certain  that  thev  would  not  be  con- 
tinued after  the  fifth  hour.t  The  interval  between 
that  hour  and  the  eighth  was  occupied  with  the 
trial  (for  the  forms  of  Roman  law,  even  in  a 
hurried  trial,  required  some  time)  and  the  pre- 
paration for  the  execution ;  and  the  Jews,  who 
could  hardly  have  been  present  at  the  games  on 
a  Sabbath  of  especial  sanctity,  but  who  came  in 
numbers  to  the  trial,  showed  uiemselves  active  in 
procuring  materials  to  bum  Polycarp.   Othei  ex- 

•  8«e  the  full  dlacnnion  in  FriedUnder's  JUm.  SitUngeteh. 
lU.  p.  sai  (M9) ;  al(o  Martial,  riii.  67.  4,  v.  es.  8. 

t  It  U  discussed  at  leoctii  in  the  ExfOtUor,  4th  Ser.  [18S3], 
vol.  vii.  p.  220  If. 

:  See  Bxponiar,  loe.  tU.,  and  the  aitlde  Trationm,  vol.  It. 
p.  )s2-^°.  MatUa)  aot  ad  guintam  aorio*  ttUndit  Boma 
mbant. 


amples  of  martyrdoms  which  took  place  in  the 
afternoon  are  those  of  Zenobius  and  Zenobia  at 
Aigeai  in  Cilicia  on  a  Friday  at  the  ninth  houi 
(Acta  Sanet.  31  Oct.  p.  263),  and  of  Pionius  at 
Smyma  at  the  tenth  hour  {Acta  Pionii). 

In  those  exceptional  caves  the  hour  was  remem- 
bered ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  the  execution  took 
place  early  in  the  day,  commonly  forming  a  part 
of  the  exhibitions  or  fenationes. 

Thus  the  one  example  that  has  been  most  confi- 
dently quoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
way  of  numbering  the  hours  in  Asia  Minor  turns 
out  to  be,  an  example  of  the  ordinary  custom.  In 
truth,  the  idea  that  in  Asia  Minor  peoi>le  counted 
the  hours  from  midnight  is  even  more  improbable 
than  it  would  be  in  other  countries;  for,  as  ha.<< 
)>een  shown  above,  there  are  many  instances  of 
even  the  civil  Day,  as  well  as  the  natural  day, 
being  reckoned  there  to  begin  with  sunrise.  Mure- 
over,  why  should  St.  John  in  that  one  case  count 
his  hours  from  midnight!  It  is  certain  and  ad- 
mitted that  elsewhere  he  counts  them  from  sunrise. 

The  more  closely  the  subject  is  examined,  the 
more  clear  does  it  oeoome  that  the  numbering  of 
the  hours  in  popular  usage  always  started  from 
the  beginning  of  the  natural  day.  While  the 
other  kind  of  hours,  the  equinoctial,  were  some- 
times used  in  scientific  calculations,  there  is  no 
appearance  that  they  were  numbered.  The  very 
idea  of  numbering  the  hours  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical convenience  in  everyday  life,  and  has  no 
scientific  character. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  an  absolute 
— and  perhaps  intentional  and  deliberate— ditfer- 
ence  between  St.  John  and  the  Synoptists :  the 
latter  declare  that  the  Cracifixion  took  place 
about  three  hours  earlier  in  the  day  than  the 
former  admitt.  With  regard  to  this  diU'erence 
there  arise  several  questions  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  aLticle :  Which  Evangelist  shows  him- 
self most  at4«ntive  and  observant  of  details  of 
time  ?  what  is  the  cause  of  the  error  which  must 
exist  on  one  side  or  on  the  other?  what  is  its 
importance?  with  whom  does  it  lie? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  John  is  more 
careful  about  recording  points  and  details  of  time. 
The  two  disciiples  of  the  Baptist  went  to  the  place 
where  Jesus  was,  'about  the  tenth  hour'  (I**). 
Why  does  the  historian  record  such  a  minute  and 
in  it-self  valueless  detaU  ?  Obviously,  he  was  natu- 
rally attentive  to  details  of  time,  and  that  one 
remained  in  his  memory  because  he  had  seen  and 
known.  '  About  the  sixth  hour '  Jesus  sat  down 
on  the  well  of  Jacob  to  rest  (4').  The  official's  son 
became  free  from  the  fever  '  at  the  seventh  hour ' 
(4**).  In  these  cases  there  is  no  intrinsic  import- 
ance (as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  Cracifixion)  to 
make  the  time  of  day  memorable.  The  time  when 
they  occurred  is  stated,  because  the  narrator  re- 
membered the  details  from  personal  knowledge  ; 
and  only  a  person  attentive  to  time-notes  would 
have  rememoered  what  was  the  hour  at  which 
each  event  occurred. 

While  the  question  which  authority  is  right 
cannot  be  discussed  without  a  far  wider  estimate 
of  facts  and  characteristics  than  belongs  to  the 
present  article,  yet  the  inference  from  the  above- 
stated  facts  is  m  favour  of  St.  John's  superior 
trustworthiness  in  any  statement  of  time ;  and  the 
long  interval  of  three  hours  which  the  Synoptists 
place  between  the  consummation  of  the  Cracihxion 
and  the  beginning  of  the  darkness  seems  improb- 
able. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  in  this  matter  lies 
probably  or  certainly  in  the  want  of  attention  to 
the  lapse  of  time  on  one  side  or  the  other.  St.  John 
shows  himself  distinctly  more  attentive,  tlirough 
a  certain  personal  charscter,  whereas  most  of  th« 
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ninple  ooontry  people  to  whom  the  Synoptic 
tradition  mnst  ^  back  an  Tery  onlikely  to  have 
paid  any  attention  to  an  exact  estimate  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  and  may  quite  probably  hare  erred  in 
their  recollection  of  the  time.  The  reason  for  the 
difference  lies  amply  in  that  inaccuracy  in  esti- 
mating and  measuring  the  lapse  of  time  which  is 
observable  in  tae  thonght  and  language  of  the 
ancients.  The  diflerence  in  opinion  is  not  due 
to  correct  memory  beine  obscared  in  the  lapse 
of  time;  it  dates  from  flie  event,  and  would  be 
found  in  accounts  written  at  the  time,  if  witnesses 
of  various  character  had  been  then  ordered  to 
stAte  their  impressions  in  >yriting. 

As  to  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached 
00  the  contradiction  between  the  witnesses,  it  is 
evident  from  the  general  considerations  already 
stated  that  there  is  no  importance  in  such  a 
difference  of  recollection.  Three  events  occurred 
successively  during  the  day :  the  memory  of  most 
of  the  witnesses  marked  the  sequence  by  record- 
ing that  they  occurred  respectively  at  tlie  third, 
the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour,  the  only  three 
divisions  which  the  popular  mind  was  used  to 
note.  Bat  those  three  divisions  were  by  most 
people  used  vaguely  and  roughly,  without  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the  precise  hour  indicated 
on  the  diaj  ;  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  The 
people  who  assigned  the  time  of  the  Cruciiixion  as 
the  third  hour  would  have  probably  been  much 
surprised  if  any  one  had  in  their  presence  used 
their  testimony  to  pin  down  the  event  to  an  exact 
honr.  Their  thought  and  mind  were  not  trained 
to  such  accuracy,  they  saw  no  importance  in  being 
accurate,  and  they  were  from  habit  not  capable  of 
even  attempting  to  be  accurate  in  respect  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  sixth  hour,  as  being  midday, 
was  better  marked  than  any  other ;  but  even  in 
regard  to  it  we  innst  allow  considerable  latitude 
when  oidinary  persons  speak  of  it.  St.  John  alone 
in  the  NT  stands  out  as  habitually  careful  and 
accurate  in  this  respect.  The  distinction  between 
him  and  the  other  NT  writers  on  this  ix)int  is  like 
the  ditt"erence  between  Romans  and  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  made  little  use  of  the  hours,  and  spoke 
little  about  them.  The  Romans  used  the  hours 
in  all  departments  of  life,  regulated  their  business 
and  private  life  by  them,  and  spoke  frequently 
about  them.    St.  John  stood  on  the  Roman  plane. 

iii.  Ybabs  and  Dates.  —  A  convenient  and 
practically  useful  system  of  chronology  was  de- 
veloped only  very  slowly  in  the  ancient  world. 

1.  Dating  hy  the  years  of  kings  and  emperors. — 
In  onnntries  sovemed  by  monarchs,  the  custom  of 
dating  by  the  years  of  the  current  reign  was 
natural  and  widespread.  Such  a  system  was  of 
coarse  confined  almost  absolutely  to  the  limits  of 
the  monarchy.  Beyond  those  limits  it  could  hardly 
be  used,  or  understood,  or  verified.  £ven  within 
those  limits  it  had  many  practical  disadvantages 
for  historical  purposes.  For  instance,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  trouble  was  often  needed  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  and  valneof  dates  in  past  time  ; 
as  amongst  ourselves  it  would  not  be  obvious, 
without  some  trouble,  what  interval  elapsed  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  ^ear  of  Geoive  IIL  and  the 
third  year  of  Victoria.  The  difficulties  of  this 
method  are  of  course  not  so  serious  in  contem- 
porary dating :  while  a  sovereign  is  reining,  the 
years  of  his  reign,  from  whatever  day  it  b%an, 
would  be  familiar  to  all  the  people,  but  after  his 
death  hardly  any  one  remembers  the  exact  limits 
of  his  reign. 

The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  king 
reigns  not  for  an  exact  number  of  years,  but  for  a 
period  that  must  be  reckoned  by  years,  months, 
and  days.   If  his  first  year  is  counted  as  running 


from  the  day  of  his  accession,  his  last  year  is  a 
broken  one;  and  his  successor's  reign  has  to  be 
counted  as  beginning  from  a  different  date.  Thus 
a  literal  reckoning  by  the  exact  years  of  each  king's 
reign  becomes  chronologically  so  complicated  as  to 
be  extremely  imwieldy  and  practi<  ally  impossible. 

Some  modification  was  therefore  commonly  in- 
troduced for  chronological  purposes  in  this  method 
of  reckoning.  The  years  of  each  king's  reign  were 
counted  according  to  the  current  and  recognized 
system  of  years,  and  not  according  to  the  day 
when  the  reign  began  :  either  the  first  year  of  the 
monarch  was  reckoned  as  ending  with  the  last  day 
of  the  current  year  (so  that  this  nominal  first  year 
of  his  reign  might  last  in  reality  only  a  few  days 
or  months),  or  the  last  year  of  the  former  monarch 
was  counted  as  running  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  he  died,  and  the  first  year  of  the  new 
monarch  was  counted  as  beginning  only  with  the 
first  day  of  the  local  year  next  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  or  some  other  device  of  that  kind 
was  adopted  in  order  to  facilitate  chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus  either  the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  as  ending  on  31  Dec. 
1837,  and  her  sixty-fifth  year  would  be  running  at 
the  time  of  her  death  in  the  beginning  of  1901 : 
but  in  that  case  the  rest  of  the  year  1901  would  be 
reckoned  by  subsequent  chronologists  as  the  first 
year  of  Edward  vii.,  and  in  historical  chronolo^ 

1837  would  be  called  as  a  whole  the  first  of  Victoria 
and  1901  the  first  of  Edward  VII. :  or  else  the  whole 
of  1837  would  have  to  be  reckoned  to  William  IV., 

1838  would  be  the  first  year  of  Victoria,  and  1901 
would  be  her  sixty-fourtn,  and  would,  as  a  whole, 
be  reckoned  as  the  last  year  of  her  reign.  When- 
ever possible,  it  is  desirable  to  investigate  each 
v/riter's  practice  from  his  own  writings.  But,  of 
the  two  alternative  methods  which  have  just  been 
stated,  the  former  was,  on  the  whole,  the  more 
frequent  and  ordinary  role,  and  the  one  which 
mnst,  in  cases  of  doubt,  be  supposed  to  have  been 
followed,  as  most  likely  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  writer  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  dating  by  years  of  the 
emperors,  it  is  obvious  that  in  Egypt  the  latter 
method  was  often  practised,  and  many  persons 
continued  to  date  documents  by  the  emperor  who 
had  been  in  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
even  tliough  his  successor  had  already  been  in 
power  for  many  months  ;  see  above,  p.  SW*  (where 
many  of  the  cases  alluded  to  are  probably  due, 
not  entirely  to  ignorance,  but  to  the  idea  that  the 
whole  current  local  year  should  be  reckoned  to  the 
emperor  in  whose  name  it  had  begun). 

Practical  convenience  dictated  the  rule,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  universally  observed  that 
when  ordinary  persons  spoke  of  a  series  of  years 
they  meant,  and  were  understood  by  every  one  to 
mean,  the  current  years  of  the  country  or  State 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  not  years  reckoned 
from  some  arbitrary  epoch,  such  as  the  birth  of 
an  individual  or  the  accession  of  a  sovereign. 
Thus,  in  Egypt,  the  universal  way  of  counting  the 
years  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  known  to  have 
been  according  to  the  Egyptian  year  beginning  on 
1  Thoth  (30  August).  Similarly,  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  Syria  people  counted  m  ordinary  usage 
according  to  the  current  local  year  (on  wnich  sec 
S  iii.  7). 

There  was  no  fixed  and  universal  rule  among 
chronologists  regulating  their  practice  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  custom  of  each  ancient  writer 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  determined  separ- 
ately from  a  special  study  of  his  method.  Many 
errors  have  been  made  by  modem  writers  owing 
to  misinterpretation  of  clironological  statements 
according  to  Imperial  years.    For  example,  in  tfaa 
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reifni  of  Claudiu»,  the  dates  (so  important  for  NT 
chronology)  of  the  great  famine  (Ac  12*)  and  of 
the  edict  expelling  the  Jews  from  Rome  (Ao  18*) 
have  been  assinied  to  the  fourth  and  ninth  years 
of  his  reign.  Now  Claudius  began  to  reign  on 
25  Jan.  a.d.  41,  and  many  writers  have  forthwith 
as-sumed  that  hi.s  fourth  year  ran  from  25  Jan.  44 
tu  24  Jan.  45,  and  his  ninth  from  25  Jan.  49  to  24 
Jan.  50.  But  that  assumption  is  certainly  wron^. 
We  most  first  ask  who  is  the  authority  responsible 
for  the  date,  and  what  was  his  way  of  counting 
Claudius'  years.  Did  he  follow  the  Roman  official 
reckoning  of  years  of  the  reign,  or  did  he  follow  any 
of  the  chronologists'  metliods?  Tlie  authority  is 
Orosius ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  followed  the  nietliod 
which  reckoned  A.D.  41  as  the  last  year  of  Caligula 
and  42  as  the  first  year  of  Claudius.*  Hence  his 
authority  (such  as  it  is)  places  the  great  famine 
in  A.D.  45,  and  the  edict  expelling  the  Jews  from 
Home  in  a.d.  HO.  Ultimately,  the  value  of  his 
evidence  dejiends  entirely  on  the  older  authority 
or  authorities  on  whom  he  was  dependent:  that 
is  a  topic  that  has  to  be  treated  by  a  careful  com- 
parative study  of  his  account  of  the  period  as  a 
whole.  What  concerns  us  here  is  that  it  is  wrong 
to  q-'>te  his  evidence  in  favour  of  placing  those 
eveiil.s  in  A.D.  44  and  49. 

It  lies  outside  of  the  limits  of  this  article  to  in- 
ve.stigate  the  practice  of  the  more  scientific  chrono- 
logists, which  was  not  absolutely  uniform.  But  so 
much  is  certain :  the  modern  fashion  of  counting 
a  sovereign's  years  from  the  day  of  his  predecessor's 
death  and  his  own  accession  was  not  followed  by 
olironologists  or  historians  in  ancient  times ;  and 
the  reawn  lies  in  the  hopeless  onmbrousness  of 
that  method  of  reckoning.  Such  *  dynastic '  years, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  were  hardly  thought  of  or 
reckoned  by  the  ancients.  Current  yeai-s,  accord- 
in"  to  lo<«l  usage,  alone  were  taken  into  account. 

The  otticial  Koman  practice  in  reckoning  the 
years  of  an  emperor's  reign  varied.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  determined  by  scientiUc  considerations 
of  chronological  convenience,  and  probably  de- 
pended greatly  on  the  choice  or  caprice  of  indi- 
vidual emperors.  In  general,  the  only  part  of 
the  official  description  or  titles  of  the  reigning 
emperor  that  gave  a  clue  to  the  length  of  his 
reign  was  the  number  of  times  that  he  had  held 
the  tribnnician  anthority.t  which  was  apparently 
chosen  by  Auguntus  as  the  characteristic  feature 
and  the  fundamental  element  in  his  tenure  of 
authority.  Tlie  leal  foundation  of  his  power,  of 
course,  lay  in  his  command  of  the  legions.  That, 
however,  was  too  harsh  and  repellent  a  feature ; 
and  in  B.c.  23,  after  years  of  nesitation,  during 
which  he  governed  as  triumvir  by  extraordinary 
appointment  (for  periods  of  five  years,  beginning 
from  B.C.  42),  or  as  consul  by  annuUl  election 
(n.C.  31-23),  he  finally  preferred  to  have  the  tribu- 
nician  authority  as  Champion  of  the  Commons 
conferred  on  him ;  and  henceforth  in  his  toinial 
list  of  titles  the  number  of  years  during  which 
lie  had  held  that  office  was  stated  as  being  equi- 
valent to  the  years  of  his  reign.  The  custom  was 
I  untmued  by  subsequent  emperors. 

*  This  n  pointed  out  by  the  present  writer  in  SL  Pawl  UU 
TrarMrr  (|j|>.  Ub,  2S4),  wlicrc  it  m  explained  u  due  to  a  faulty 
nukiiiiiiii!  ol  the  years  of  Claud.iis;  but  in  Wat  Chriit  Bom  at 
U'  lMrheinl  p.  223,  the  riKht  explanation  is  lAnn  that  Orosius 
(or  the  older  writer  from  whom  he  borrowed)  reckoned  inten- 
ttjnally  after  that  fashion.  We  need  not  ask  what  was  the 
Ne<v  Year's  Day  in  Orosius*  reckoning :  it  wm  certainly  late  in 
our 'ear,  Sf.  Paid  thr  TraveUer,  p.  es. 

t  This  number  li  altrars  stated  in  the  title  (except  in  the 
abbreviated  tltlea  on  coins) :  trii.  pat.  alone  means  tbe  Orst 
year  oi  tbe  authority  ol  tbe  emperor  in  question.  The  consul- 
itaipf  and  the  IniMratorial  salutations  were  alio  expressed 
nomerioallT  la  hie  Utte ;  bnt  the  number  mve  no  clue  to  the 
leDKfb  ol  his  reign.  For  example,  tbe  eleventh  consulship  of 
Au^stui  was  In  B,a  28,  bat  be  cootinned  to  he  called  '  Consul 
XL'  till  II.C.  5,  when  his  twelfth  consulship  bei^n. 


Most  of  the  emperors  of  the  1st  cent,  reckoned 
their  years  of  tribunician  autliority  from  the  day 
on  which  it  had  first  been  conferred  on  them,  and 
disregarded  the  day  on  which  their  predecessor 
died,  and  on  which  their  reign  practically  began. 
The  theory  was  that  their  le^af  authority  began 
when  the  people  conferred  on  tnem  tribunician  and 
other  powers,  and  thus  made  them  Champion  of 
the  Commons,  with  the  powers  to  make  their 
championship  efl'ective.  'The  later  view,  which 
makes  dynastic  succession  the  criterion,  did  not 
rule  in  tlie  Roman  practice  of  the  1st  cent,  and 
even  later  ;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  justification 
for  tbe  common  modem  view,  that  the  years  of  'ui 
emperor  were  counted  in  that  century  from  the 
day  of  his  predecessor's  death. 
According  to  this  official  Roman  view — 
The  years  of  Augustus  began  27  June. 

„        „     Tilerius  „ 

„        „     Caligula      „    18  March. 

„        „     Claudius      „    !:.>  .Iiuniary. 

,,        ,,     Neru  ,,     13  Uctiibur  (till 

A.U.  tW). 

„        „     Vespasian    „      1  July. 
„        „     Titus  „  „ 

„  ,,  Doiiiitian  „  13  September. 
Nero's  and  Doniitiun's  <iaj  s  coinciited  with  those 
of  their  predecessor's  deaih.  Claudius'  day  was 
one  day  later  lhau  Caligula's  death,  Caligula's 
was  two  days  later  than  Tiberius'  death,  and 
the  other  four  had  no  connexion  whatsoever  with 
their  predecessor's  death. 

Nero,  in  A.D.  60.  introduced  a  new  way  of 
counting  his  own  reign,  and  made  the  change 
retrospective.  His  seventh  year  had  begun  un 
13  October  in  that  year,  but  he  ordered  that  his 
eighth  year  should  begin  on  10  December  A.D.  60 
(for  the  old  Republican  rule  was  that  the  Tribunes 
of  the  Commons  entered  office  always  on  10  De- 
cember). Hence  he  was  officially  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  toi^n  when  he  died  on  9  June  A.D.  6S 
(though  according  to  our  modern  way  of  counting, 
by  which  many  scholars  interpret  the  chronological 
statements  of  the  ancients,  his  fourteenth  year  was 
then  still  untinished).  Hut  this  way  of  counting 
the  years  of  the  reijin  from  10  December  was  not 
imitated  by  any  of  the  1st  cent.  em|>urorB  except 
Nerva  and  Trajan  from  tlie^ear97  onwards,  and 
could  not  have  had  any  possible  influence  on  NT 
usage. 

2.  From  this  follows  a  conclusion  extremely  im- 
portant for  NT  chronology.  'I'liere  i.-<  no  justifica- 
tion in  Roman  official  usage  for  the  view  that 
when  St.  Luke  (3')  mentioned  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius  he  was  counting  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  on  19  August  A.D.  14,  and  meant  the 
12  months  that  began  on  19  Aug.  A.D.  28.  We  have 
previously  seen  that  neither  ordinary  contemporary 
usage,  nor  the  more  scientific  usage  of  chmnolo- 
gisi.s,  permits  such  an  interpretation.*  We  must 
therefore  concliule  that,  whatever  St.  Luke  may 
have  meant,  he  certainly  did  not  mean  the  year 
19  Aii-^ust  A.D.  28  to  18  August  A.D.  29.  Yet  the 
majority  of  modem  writers  assume  as  self-evident 
that  that  interpietation  (which  is  founded  only  ou 
modern  custuiii  and  prejudice)  must  be  what  St. 
I.uke  had  in  mind.  The  question  now  is  what 
bearing  the  special  subject  of  this  article  has  on 
the  interpretation  of  that  important  date. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  practically  certain  that 
the  custom  of  dating  by  the  years  of  the  reigning 
Roman  emperor  originated,  not  in  Rome  but  in  the 
Eastern  provinces ;  and  hence  such  dates  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  Extern,  not  by  Roman,  usage. 

*  The.v  would  consider  that  his  rei^n  tx-ran  on  IS  August, 
hut  thai  his  first  year  ended  at  the  conclusion  of  the  current 
local  vcar  (which  in  many  places  would  be  on  22  or  SO  Sep 

tenilier;. 
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Tlie  Roman  fashion  of  dating  by  consols  persistod 
in  Rome  far  through  the  Imperial  time ;  and  so, 
e.g.,  theArmaU  of  Tacitos  are  arranged  in  strictly 
annalistic  order,  year  by  year,  according  to  con- 
sols, and  not  by  years  of  the  emperors.  The  pre- 
valent method  of  counting  in  the  Eastern  provinces 
was  a  mixture  of  the  dynastic  method  with  the 
reckoning  according  to  focal  years:  as  a  general 
rule,  the  years  of  each  emperor  were  counted  ac- 
cording to  the  current  local  years,  bat  his  reign 
was  considered  to  begin  at  the  death  of  his  pre- 
decessor. According  to  that  method  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius  would  be  the  year  beginning  in 
spring  A.D.  28,  or  in  autumn  A.D.  27,  according  as 
the  Mcal  year  began  in  spring  or  in  autumn.* 
There  were,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule 
about  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign,  caused  chiefly 
by  collegiate  government.  Thus,  in  Egypt,  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  who  had  been  colleague  of  his 
father,  M.  Aurelius,  for  some  years,  was  counted 
continuously  with  his  father's,  as  if  there  had 
been  an  unbroken  rule  from  A.D.  161  to  192.  Now, 
there  were  in  the  1st  cent,  two  emperors — Tiberius 
and  Titns — who  reigned  for  a  time  as  colleEigues 
of  their  predecessors.  In  their  strictly  official 
style,  both  counted  their  years  of  tnbunician 
authority  from  a  point  long  anterior  to  their 
predecessors'  death.  But  Tiberius'  tnbunician 
aathority  was  interrupted  and  remained  in  abey- 
ance for  a  good  many  years,  hence  it  was  impos- 
sible to  count  the  years  of  his  reign  from  the 
first  of  his  tribuniuian  authority.  There  was, 
however,  a  second  occasion  when  ne  was  assumed 
as  colleague  of  his  predecesso:  with  power  over 
all  the  armies  in  all  the  provinces.  This  was  a 
few  days  or  weeks  before  16  January  A.D.  12, 
when,  on  his  return  from  Pannonia,  he  celebrated 
his  triumph.  Before  hb  arrival,  probably  at  the 
meeting  held  in  ordinary  course  on  1  January, 
the  Senate  had  conferred  on  him  those  great 
powers ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  with  much 
plausibility  that  St.  Luke  (3')  considered  his  reign 
as  beginning  from  that  day,  when  he  became  col- 
league of  Augustas,  so  far  as  the  provinces  and 
all  provincial  administration  were  concerned.  If, 
as  many  hold  on  other  grounds  to  be  probable, 
St.  Luke  was  writing  under  Tita^  who  counted 
his  Tears  from  his  collegiate  appointment,  there 
would  be  an  Imperial  contemporary  analogy 
prompting  the  historian  to  this  way  of  oount- 
mg  Tibenus'  years. 

One  must  take  into  account  that,  in  the  case 
both  of  Tiberius  and  of  Augustus,  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  tell  from  what  date  their 
power  onght  to  be  counted  as  beginning.  In  both 
cases  there  were  several  different  dates  which 
might,  with  almost  equal  plausibility,  be  taken 
as  the  commencement  of  their  reigns,  while 
Roman  custom  (as  we  have  seen)  forbade  that 
either  reign  should  be  counted  as  beginning  from 
the  death  of  the  preceding  ruler,  the  day  which 
modem  custom  prefers. 

It  is  therefore  impoerible  to  arrive,  on  the 
s,'round  of  custom  or  etiquette,  at  any  sure  con- 
clusion about  the  sense  that  should  be  attached  to 
the  date  in  Lk  3' ;  and  the  meaning  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  general  chronology  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  which  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  In  this  place  there  is  only  one  further 
remark  to  make.  St.  Luke  countea  according  to 
current  years:  but  what,  in  his  case,  are  to  be 
understood  as  current  years?  He  was  certainly 
influenced  in  various  ways  by  Roman  feeling, 
but  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  he  wouni 
count  according  to  the  Roman  year ;  and  there  are 
absolutely  no  other  facts  mentioned  in  his  writings 

*  It  win  be  argued  in  the  sequel  thst  the  local  year  probably 
began  at  or  loon  after  the  autumn  equinox. 
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to  show  with  certaintT  what  was  his  custom  ia 
respect  of  chronological  reckoning.  He  was,  hoiw* 
ever,  Greek,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  be  used 
any  kind  of  year  other  than  the  Macedonian,  Ana- 
tolian, and  North  Syrian,  beginning  at  or  near  tJi« 
autumn  equinox.  If  we  may  start  from  this  strong 
presumption,  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberias  began 
m  autumn  A.D.  25  or  A.D.  27  (in  the  latter  case 
year  1  of  Tiberias  would  last  only  from  19  Aug.  to 
22  or  30  Sept.  A.D.  14). 

The  passage  is  encumbered  by  another  difficulty. 
The  call  of  John  the  Baptist  took  place  in  that 
fifteenth  year ;  bat  what  relation  does  the  call  bear 
to  the  baptizing  of  Jesus,  or,  in  other  words,  how 
long  had  John's  preaching  lasted  before  Jesus  came 
to  be  baptized  ?  It  seems  probable  that  the  call  of 
John  and  the  coming  of  Jesus  are  to  be  placed 
within  that  fifteenth  year,  for  otherwise  the  dating, 
which  is  here  stated  in  such  careful  detail,  would 
be  valueless.  But  when  an  ancient  historian  speci- 
fies a  date  so  elaborately  as  St.  Luke  does  in  this 
case,  his  object  (as  we  shall  see  *)  is  to  fix  chrono- 
logically a  critical  event  according  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  history  is  to  be  grouped. 

Moreover,  the  narrative  distinctly  gives  the  im- 
pression that  Jesus  was  one  of  John  s  early  hearers. 
The  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan  belongs  prob- 
ably to  the  late  winter  season,  as  Lewiu  has 
shown  ;  f  and  the  call  of  John  then  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  late  autumn  iuiniediately  pre- 
ceding. The  ancient  customs  of  reckoning  seem 
to  leave  onlv  two  possibilities :  Jesus  was  baptized 
by  John  eitner  in  the  beginning  of  A.D.  26  or  in 
the  beginning  of  A.D.  28,  according  as  Tiberius' 
reign  is  counted  as  beginning  from  his  collegiate 
power  or  dynastically  from  the  death  of  Augustus. 

2.  Dating  hy  periodically  elected  magistrates. — 
Far  more  difficnlt  than  the  date  according  to  the 
years  of  monarchs  was  the  custom  of  dating  by 
eponymous  magistrates,  which  was  introdncM  by 
the  proud  self -consciousness  of  Greek  city  life.  No 
means  existed  of  determining  the  interval  between 
two  events,  for  example,  dated  respectively  in  the 
archonship  of  Euclid  and  the  archonship  oi  Pytho- 
dorus,  except  to  consult  a  list  of  archons  and  find 
out  the  number  of  names  between  them.  Except 
in  Athens,  it  would  be  extremely  dilficult  to  find 
a  list  of  Athenian  archons ;  even  in  Athens  it 
would  not  always  be  easy  to  find  such  a  list. 

Almost  every  city  in  Greece  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  date  by  its  own  magistrates.  Tnus  the 
difficulty  of  this  system  was  so  much  increased 
that  in  the  majority  of  coses  such  dates  are  useless, 
and  convey  no  chronological  information.  When 
we  remember  that  in  many  towns  those  magis- 
trates held  office  for  only  part  of  a  year,  the  cnm- 
brousness  and  absurdity  of  this  pompous  method 
of  dating  can  be  understood. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  eponjrmous  magis- 
trates, the  consuls,  is  a  nearly  complete  list  pre- 
served ;  and  the  power  of  Rome  spread  the  custom 
of  dating  by  consols  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city.  Consular  dating  was  practised  frequently 
even  under  the  empire.  It  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  consuls  who  began  their  office  on 
1  January  did  not  always  remain  in  office  through- 
out the  year,  and  especiallv  it  became  common 
under  the  empire  that  several  pairs  of  consuls,  the 
original  and  the  later  suffecti,  held  office  in  succes- 
sion daring  each  year.  The  old  Roman  rule,  that 
the  date  should  be  given  according  to  the  existing 
consuls,  whether  or  no  they  had  come  into  office 

*  See  below,  4. 

t  Fatti  Saarl,  p.  177 :  a  illgbt  change  is  needed  to  accommo- 
date the  reasoning  to  the  diiierance  of  year  in  that  admirable 
boolc  Though  we  disagree  with  iti  ooncluaione,  it  ie  by  far  tlie 
most  uaeful  work  on  the  subject,  on  account  of  the  care,  fair- 
ness, completeness,  and  ingenuity  with  wliich  it  collects  itac 
evidence  bearing  on  erery         lepaiata  point. 
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on  1  Jannary,  was  in  force  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  Ist  cent.;  but  at  that  time  it  began  to  be 
allowed  that  the  whole  year  should  be  specified  by 
the  names  of  the  pair  of  consuls  who  ent^«d  on 
office  on  1  January;  and  gradually  the  superior 
convenienoe  of  this  practice  established  it  as  the 
rule. 

Mo  dates  in  the  NT  are  expressed  by  the  consuls, 
but  in  early  Christian  times  such  dates  were  some- 
times uxed.  Thus  they  found  their  way  into 
Eusebius  and  other  important  later  authorities  for 
the  early  history  of  Cnristianity ;  and  often  very 
important  questions  relating  to  early  Christian 
chronology  turn  on  this  system  of  dating.  The 
list  of  consuls  entering  office  on  1  January  is  almost 
complete ;  but  nothing  like  a  complete  Ust  of  con- 
suls siiffecti  can  as  yet  be  recovered. 

3.  Dating  by  priests  or  other  offieiah. — This  was 
originally  a  mere  variety  of  the  system  of  dating 
by  monuchs ;  for  in  many  of  the  great  religious 
centres  the  priest  at  an  early  period  was  a  dynast 
or  priest-king,  who  ruled  over  the  people  of  the 
god  as  his  representative  and  the  interpreter  of 
his  will.  In  later  times,  when  in  general  the 
priest  had  sunk  to  a  much  humbler  level,  the  old 
custom  still  continued.  Under  the  Roman  Empire 
the  governor  of  a  province  was  often  mentioned  to 
specify  a  date :  the  Roman  governor  exercised  the 
supreme  power,  and  was  in  a  sense  a  monaieh  for 
the  time  of  his  office,  and,  in  fact,  where  a  mon- 
archy was  formed  into  a  province  (for  example, 
Asia,  Bithynia,  Cappadociik  etc. ),  the  first  governor 
Buceeeded  the  last  king.  In  the  Imperatorial  pro- 
vinces, such  as  Syria  or  Palestine,  in  which  the 
governor  regularly  remained  in  office  for  seveial 
successive  years,  this  way  of  dating  was  of  small 
use  without  specification  of  the  number  of  years  of 
office  (which  was  very  rarely  made,  as  it  attributed 
too  much  of  the  monarchic  character  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  would  be  likely  to  offend  the  emperor) ; 
in  tJie  Senatorial  provinces,  where  the  governor  by 
an  almost  invariable  rule  remained  oiSj  one  year, 
it  was  more  useful. 

4.  Devices  of  historian*  for  indicatiruf  important 
dates. — To  lessen  in  some  degree  the  diifliculties  en- 
tailed by  such  complicated  and  narrowly  restricted 
systems  of  chronology,  it  was  an  occasional  practice 
for  historians  to  indicate  the  time  of  an  event  by 
several  different  ways  of  reckoning,  when  they 
wished  to  mark  a  date  carefully,  and  to  make 
their  chronology  readily  intelligible  to  different 
classes  of  persons.  Thus  Thucydides  (iL  2)  in- 
dicates an  important  date  by  the  Athenian  archon, 
the  Lacedeemonian  ephor,  and  the  forty  -  eighth 
year  of  the  priestess  Chrysis  in  Argos,  and  by  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace.  As  a 
rule  this  was  done,  even  oy  the  most  careful, 
only  for  some  one  or  two  critical  events  in  their 
narrative.  For  the  rest  of  the  narrative  they 
generally  contented  themselves  with  indicating 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  rincle  years  more 
or  less  carefully,  making  the  critical  event  a  means 
of  connecting  the  narrative  as  a  whole  witix  other 
departments  and  periods  of  history. 

According  to  that  traditional  practice  among 
historians,  St.  Luke  dates  the  call  of  John  the 
Baptist  very  elaborately,  not  merely  by  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  but  also  by  the  Soman  procurator 
of  Palestine,  by  the  high  priests  (whom  he  seems 
to  consider  jomt-priests),  and  by  the  tetrarchs  of 
Galilee,  of  the  Itnneo  -  Trachonitic  land,  and  of 
Abilene.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  name 
the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  when  he  mentions 
the  unimportant  tetrarch  of  the  small  Syrian 
territory  of  Abilene ;  the  governor  of  Syria  was 
not  brought  into  any  relation  with  the  subject 
of  his  narrative,  but  neither  was  the  tetrarch  of 
Abilene.   It  ia  also  remarkable  that  he  numbers 


the  year  only  of  Tiberius  and  not  of  any  of  the 
tetrarchs. 

We  must  understand  that  this  elaborate  dating 
is  intended  to  connect  the  whole  book  with  genenu 
history,  as  was  the  usage  of  other  ancient  writers. 
There  is  no  other  purpose  served  by  the  carefully 
stated  synchronisms.  Now,  the  call  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  of  importance  in  the  book  only  as  lead- 
ing up  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John ;  and  we 
ther  store  must  understand  that  the  dating  is  re- 
lated to  the  baptism  as  well  as  to  the  call  of  John. 
If  some  vague,  indefinite  interval  elapsed  between 
the  caU  and  the  baptism,  the  careful  dating  would 
be  absolutely  valueless  for  the  book,  whereas  we 
have  been  forced  to  the  view  that  such  careful 
dating  was  used  only  for  a  critical  point  in  the 
chronological  sequence  of  the  narrative. 

6.  Charat  ter  of  the  dating  in  the  NT. — Of  the 
small  number  of  dates  which  are  given  in  the 
NT,  most  are  specified  according  to  the  reigns 
of  sovereigns ;  but  a  very  few  are  expressed  by 
officials  or  priests.  Generally  they  are  stated  in 
the  vague  Greek  fashion,  'when  Quirinius  was 
governor  of  Syria,'  or  'in  the  hi^h  priesthood  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphas';  and  on  this  analogy,  even 
when  monarchs  are  concerned,  '  in  the  aays  of 
Herod  the  king,'  or  '  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Gali- 
lee '  (Mt  2',  Lk  1»  2*  3'-  •).  The  solitary  exact  daU 
in  the  NT  is  the  year  of  Tiberius,  already  dis- 
cussed. This  looseness  as  regards  time  seems  more 
marked,  when  it  is  observed  that  almost  all  those 
scanty  indications  of  dating  are  found  in  St.  Luke : 
only  one  allusion  that  aids  in  providing  a  historical 
setting  for  the  narrative  is  given  by  any  other 
writer  (Mt  2').  The  few  allusions  to  contemporary 
history  that  occur  in  the  other  writers  are  forced 
on  them  bv  their  storjr ;  St.  Luke  alone  makes 
intentionally  ohronological  statements. 

This  chronological  weakness  ia  not  a  peculiarity 
special  to  tlie  NT,  but  is  characteristic  of  many 
ancient  writers,  even  those  whose  purpose  was 
more  specially  historical  than  was  the  case  with 
the  early  Christians,  among  whom  St.  Luke  alone 
seems  to  have  had  any  thought  of  historical  sur- 
roundings to  his  narrative.  The  chronological 
relations  of  ancient  narratives  are  often  so  insuffi- 
ciently marked  that  modem  students  are  perplexed 
to  arrange  the  events  described  in  them  according 
to  the  strict  chronological  order  which  present-day 
requirements  demand.  In  Tacitus'  biography  of 
Agricola,  the  author  obviously  avoidM  chrono- 
logical statements  as  out  of  keeping  with  fine 
literary  quality.  Only  in  the  conclusion  (ch.  44) 
he  gives  the  exact  years  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Agricola  according  to  the  Roman  consular  method 
of  dating.  In  the  body  of  the  work  no  date  is 
given  ;  but,  by  the  allusions  to  contemporarioH  with 
or  under  whom  Agricola  served,  and  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  apulicable  to  the  Roman 
official  career  and  of  the  legal  intervals  between 
the  several  offices,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the 
chronology  of  Agricola  very  precisely ;  but  much 
of  the  chronology  is  fixed  by  external  evidence, 
and  the  biography  alone  would  not  be  enough.  If 
the  history  of  the  E^astem  provinces  in  the  NT 
period  were  well  known,  mauiy  of  the  chronological 
difficulties  of  the  NT  wonld  disappear,  and  the 
references  to  the  two  kingjs,  Herod  Agrippa,  to 
Sergius  Panlus,  Festus,  Philip  the  tetrarcli,  etc., 
would  be  points  chronologically  fixed  by  external 
evidence,  assuring  the  NT  history  that  lies  around 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  Rome 
and  the  rules  of  Roman  official  life  in  the  time_  of 
Agricola  were  as  obscure  as  the  state  of  Palestine 
in  NT  times,  if  the  dates  of  Suetonius  Paulinas 
and  M.  Silanus  were  as  uncertain  as  those  of  Pilate 
and  Festus,  of  Aretas  and  Sergius  Paulns,  if  the 
date  of  Galba  and  the  consulship  of  Collega  and 
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Priscns  were  the  sabiect  of  as  mnch  controversy  as 
the  chief  events  in  the  reigns  of  the  Herods,  then 
the  life  of  Agricola  would  offer  many  chronological 
problems ;  out  with  all  its  advantages  and  all 
modem  research  it  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
chronological  discussion,  and  «  few  oi  the  dates 
are  still  uncertain. 

6.  Dating  by  counting  from  a  fixed  era  {Seleucid, 
Actian,  etc.). — The  more  rational  and  practically 
nsefttl  system  of  chronology,  by  counting  the  years 
from  a  conventionally  fixed  and  generally  accepted 
era,  has  not  affected  the  NT ;  but  dates  according 
to  such  an  era  are  found  in  the  Books  of  Macca- 
bees, where  it  is  called  '  the  year  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Greeks '  ( 1  Mao  1").  This  name  was  applied 
to  the  era  widely  used  in  the  central  or  Syrian  pan, 
rarely  in  the  western  or  Asia  Minor  part,  of  the 
Seleucid  Empire.  It  was  fixed  accordmg  to  some 
uncertain  event  in  the  end  of  B.O.  312  or  the  eaily 
part  of  B.C.  311. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  all  eras  of  this  kind  was 
not  that  the  critical  event  on  which  the  chronology 
depended  was  made  the  starting-point  of  the  years 
of  the  era,  but  that  the  eorrent  local  year  in  which 
that  critical  event  occurred  was  counted  the  first 
year.  Hence  the  year  1  of  the  era  might  last  only 
a  few  days  or  weeks ;  and  that  was  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  Actian  era.  In  almost  all  lauids 
where  we  know  of  that  era  being  used,  the  eorrent 
local  years  began  at  or  about  the  autumn  equinox 
(either  on  23  September  or  on  1  October).  Now, 
the  bstttle  of  Actium  was  fought  on  2  September 
in  B.C.  31 ;  and  therefore  the  year  2  of  the  Aotian 
era  began  at  the  following  New  Year,  which  waa 
either  on  23  September  or  on  1  October,  aooording 
to  the  way  of  counting  in  different  localities. 

This  rule,  which  is  accepted  by  almost  all  recent 
writers  on  chronology,  is  disregarded  onoe  or 
twice  in  the  excellent  article  on  ChronOLOOT  OF 
THE  NT  in  voL  i.  p.  403,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  stated  more  emphatically  here.  It  is  proved 
definitely  for  the  Aotian  era  in  the  present  Mrriter's 
ffittoriccU  Geography  of  Ana  Minor,  p.  441,*  and 
has  been  illustrated  and  proved  in  other  eras  by 
various  writers :  see,  e.g.,  Th.  Reinach,  Nvmit- 
matie  Chronicle,  1002,  p.  1 1  (who  qnotes  the  role 
from  the  place  jnst  cited). 

The  rule  has  to  be  applied  to  the  Solenoid  era. 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau  has  pointed  ont  th«t,  where- 
as in  Syria  generally  that  era  was  counted  aooord- 
ing to  the  Macedonian  years,  beginning  from  I 
October,  in  Damascus  it  was  counted  aooording  to 
the  local  years,  which  be{^  at  the  ^nng  equinox.t 
He  considers  that  the  first  yeur  of  the  ^leucid  era 
lasted  in  Syria  generally  from  1  October  312  to  30 
September  811  B.a,  and  in  Damaacos  from  23 
March  312  to  22  March  811  B.a  But  it  is  highly 
probable,  though  not  as  yet  definitely  proved,  that 
wherever  in  the  Syrian  regions  a  different  kind  of 
year  was  in  nse  (e.g.  in  Ttk,  where  the  year  began 
on  18  April,  as  Nieee$  nas  shown),  the  Seleucid 
era  was  counted  accordingly. 

A  careful  study,  aooording  to  modem  principles, 
of  this  era  in  its  varions  tonus  («.g.  in  Babylon, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  year  1  ran  from  1  Oct. 
311  to  30  Sept.  310  B.O.)  is  much  needed,  and  would 
prove  extremely  useful ;  bat  that  lies  beyond  the 
proper  limits  of  the  present  article.  § 

There  is  an  extraordinary  variety  of  eras  of  this 
class.   The  idea  seems  to  have  been  straok  out 

*Th«  nckonlng  wu  atated  independentlr  I7  H.  Imhoot 
Blomer  in  Orieehitclw  MOmm,  p.  SS  (867),  ^  /.  JTumiim. 
tz.  p.  £67 :  cf.  Kucstner,  de  Aeri$,  p.  411. 

t  JteeutUd'ArehMogie  Oriental*,  L  pa  9t.,  lit 

t  NieM  in  Brnnn,  1898,  p.  tOSff. :  cL  Wa$  ChrUt  Bam  at 
tethidt«mtp.fS2. 

i  The  ne«d  ta.clekrir  ibowD  by  tha  meacra  and  mioertatn 
account  RivaD  at  this  ana  la  Vaaiir-Wiaow*,i2Mi«iaiwIqpdd>e, 
aa. '  Aara.' 


in  the  effort  which  Greek  civilization  made,  after 
Alexander  the  Great's  time,  to  suit  itself  to  the 
Asiatic  dominions  which  it  had  conquered.  The 
practical  needs  of  governing  greatly  modified  the 
character  and  outward  expression  of  the  Greek 
spirit ;  and  the  use  of  this  kind  of  chronology  was 
nearly  confined  to  Macedonia  and  the  subjectlands 
of  Western  Asia.  But  the  proud  self-conscious- 
ness characteristic  of  the  Greek  cities  reacted  on 
this  custom,  and  it  was  made  a  point  of  honour  for 
each  district  and  State  and  city  to  adopt  an  era  of 
its  own  and  count  therefrom,  instead  of  agreeing 
in  the  nse  of  some  common  era.  No  ancient  era, 
however,  was  used  so  widely  or  so  long  as  the 
Seleucid,  which  continued  to  be  employed  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  until  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Syria  destroyed  the  Grseco- Asiatic  civilization  in 
that  country. 

To  those  who  regard  St.  Luke  as  a  Syrian  of 
Antiooh,  it  must  seem  strange  that  he  did  not 
employ  this  familiar  Syrian  era  in  his  careful 
datings  in  3'.  But  to  those  who  re^rard  him  as 
connected  with  Macedonia  as  well  as  with  Antioch, 
his  Greek  cliaracter  and  feeling  will  sntiit-iently 
account  for  his  employing  a  method  of  dating 
which  is  more  akin  to  tne  style  of  Greek  reckon- 
ing. 

7.  The  Beginning  of  the  Year  in  current  vte, — 
Local  variation  as  to  the  day  on  which  the  year 
began  was  a  most  fruitful  cause  of  chronological 
difficulties.  The  varieties  were  extremely  numer- 
ous and  perplexing ;  but  of  them  all  only  a  few 
have  any  bearing  on  NT  questions. 

(a)  Roman  custom  made  the  conenlar  year  and 
the  official  year  generally  begin  on  1  January.  On 
careful  examination,  no  nrobability  can  be  found 
that  those  %vriteT8  in  the  NT  who  speak  about  the 
lapse  of  any  number  of  years  counted  them  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  system.  Still  less  chance  is  there 
that  tlie  Roman  tribunician  year,  beginning  on  10 
December,  had  any  influence  on  the  NT.  It  is 
trae  that  a  few  emperors*  counted  their  reip^ 
according  to  tribunician  years,  so  that  thor  first 
year  ended  on  9-  December,  and  the  second  year 
oegan  on  10  December,  following  their  accession. 
But  that  could  have  no  effect  on  NT  usage. 

(6)  In  Asia  Minor  and  North  Syria  a  year  begin- 
ning about  the  autumn  equinox  was  very  widely 
used.  It  might,  with  great  probability,  be  argued 
that  men  like  St.  Luke  andi  St.  Paul,  brought  ap 
in  lands  where  a  year  of  that  kind  was  certainly 
or  probably  in  ordinary  use,  would  naturally  count 
according  to  it.  That  must  be  admitted  as  reason- 
able ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  weighty  considera- 
tion against  it. 

(c)  In  various  regions  of  Southern  Syria  a  year 
beginning  at  or  near  the  spring  equinox  was  in 
use :  the  years  of  Damascus  (from  23  March)  and 
of  Tyre  (from  18  April)  have  been  referred  tii 
above  (6).  The  Jewish  sacred  year  began  also 
about  the  spring  equinox  ;  but  it  was  a  lunar 
year,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  be  used  for 
chronological  purposes,  for  which  the  irregularity 
of  lunar  years  made  it  unsuitable. 

With  that  one  exception,  all  the  years  which 
have  been  alluded  to  in  this  article  are  to  be 
understood  as  solar  years.  They  had  all  been 
transformed  from  an  ori<;inal  lunar  character  to 
suit  the  Julian  year,  though  keeping  their  New 
Year's  Day  at  various  different  sea.sons. 

Lm&ATURa — On  hcura;  besides  the  special  articles  in  tbe 
treatises  and  Dictionaries  of  Antiquities  (esp.  M.  Arduillon, 
'  Horologium '  in  Darembetg-SaglioY  see  Bilflnger,  Dit  Zeil- 
metmng  der  antiken  VSlker,  Der  iilrgerlielu  Tag,  and  Dit 
anlikm  Stundmangabm ;  Unger,  Zeitreehmuig  dtr  UriMhrn 
und  Romcr,  1892 ;  and  Kaestner,  de  Anil,  1880. 

On  cbronology:  tbe  elaborate  artida  'Aera'  Knbitschek 

*  Nero  (after  60),  Merva  (in  87),  and  Tiajan  mantioned 
atwTe,  p.  480<>). 
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In  Pauly-Wiaaow*  should  be  ooonilted;  ud  Lewin,  FaM 
Saai,  should  *lw»yi  tie  M  hand.  The  discoaaian  of  numerou* 
eras  hy  the  recent  nnmimmtiste,  especially  M.  Imhoot  Blunter 
and  M.  Theod.  Kelnacta,  are  bishlv  instructive.  The  present 
wri ler  has  t  reated  some  of  the  principles  in  Citiei  and  BiAopria 
0/  Phrygta,  L  p.  SOlO.;  Wmt  ChriA  Bom  at  Bthlehemt  chs. 

»•-»•  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

OBEEK  PATRISTIC  COHMBHTABIBS  OH  THE 
PAULINE  EPISTLES.— 

Tlie  snbiect  will  be  dealt  with  in  ttds  article 
nnder  the  loUowing  heads : — 

i.  The  original  bulk  of  the  literature,  p.  484. 
11.  Catena  and  compilers  of  the  later  period,  p.  481. 
Hi.  Patristic  comineiitators  on  St.  Paul,  p.  480. 
Ir.  Summary  of  MS  material  for  U.  and  uL,  p.  HI. 
T.  Patristia  edlton  of  St.  Paul,  p.  684. 

Index,  p.  628. 

1.  The  ORianTAL  BXJLK  of  the  LITKaATUEK.— 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  may 
be  said,  and  tmly  said,  to  be  expositions  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  controversy  with  the  Jews  tnnied 
on  the  interpretation  of  tne  Old  Testtument,  the 
controversy  with  Valentinos  and  Marcion  on  the 
inter[iretation  of  the  New :  the  theologians  who 
dealt  with  these  topics,  which  filled  so  large  a 
Hpave  of  the  horizon  of  the  Church  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  cents.,  like  the  theologians  who  dealt  with  the 
equally  pressing  danger  of  Arianism  in  the  4th, 
were  all  contributing  their  share  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Prouhetic  and  Apostolic  writings.  A 
book  like  the  aaversutffaresM  of  Irenceus  contains 
a  iiia»s  of  exegetical  material ;  and  few  tasks  in 
the  domain  of  early  Christian  literature  would  be 
better  worth  doing  than  the  collection  and  co- 
ordination of  the  fragmentary  comments  on  pas- 
sages of  the  NT  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  writings  of  the  period  anterior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  formal  exegesis. 

All  this,  and  ranch  more,  would  form  part  of  a 
complete  history  of  Patristic  exegesis ;  but,  since 
such  a  history  cannot  be  written  in  these  pages, 
it  has  seemed  wisest  to  attempt  only  a  limited 
and  experimental  treatment  of  one  comer  of  the 
vast  field,  and  to  confine  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  such  Patristic  WTitings  as  stand  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  Pauline  epistles.*  Books 
wliich  range  over  the  whole  of  Scripture  are  there- 
fore in  the  main  excluded ;  and  this  aftects  two 
important  departments  of  ancient  Biblical  litera- 
ture :  collections  of  Scripture  proofs,  of  which  the 
most  famous  instance  is  the  Testimonia  of  St. 
Cyprian  ;  and  discussions  of  Scripture  difficulties, 
such  as  the  'Mixed  Questions'  of  Acacius  (the 
successor  of  Eusebius  at  Ctesarea),  or  the  Qutes- 
tiones  VeUria  et  Novi  Testamenti  of  Ambroeiaster. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  draw  a  quite  consistent 
line  of  demarcation :  it  has  seemea  worth  while  to 
note  the  occasional  use  of  the  great  dogmatic 
theologians  of  the  4th  cent,  in  the  Catenae  (p.  498'', 
below),  and  a  place  has  been  found  in  the  list  for 
one  or  two  writings— such  as  the  letters  of  Isidore 
of  Pelusinm,  and  the  Euthalian  '  edition '  of  the 
epistles  (pp.  612'',  624'')  —  which  perhaps  cannot 
strictly  be  ranked  as  exegesis  of  St.  Paul. 

More  serious  objection  might  be  taken  to  the 
absence  of  any  notice  of  Latin  commentaries 
(except  in  so  far  as  they  are  translated  from  the 
Greek) ;  and  no  doubt  Ambrosiaster,  Jerome,  and 
Pelagius  would  have  formed  a  natural  pendant  to 
Origen,  Chrygostoro,  and  Theodore.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  remains  trne  that  the  linesof  exegetical  develop- 
ment were  laid  down  in  the  East ;  the  rival  systems 
of  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation  had  been 

*  In  order  further  to  Hmlt  the  ground,  the  Rpistle  to  the 
Hehrcwg  has  been  excluded  from  detailed  or  special  treatment ; 
thoii^rh,  aa  nearly  all  the  writers  who  will  be  enumerated 
ai'ni  pred  it  without  difflculty  as  a  (cenulne  work  of  St.  Paul, 
■owe  bummary  leferenoe  to  it  has  oocasiondy  been  made. 


elaborated,  the  one  at  Alexandria,  the  other  at 
Antioch,  and  both  schools  had  produced  expoai- 
tions  of  the  Epistles  in  imposing  bulk,  before  a 
single  Pauline  commentary  iiad  seen  the  light  in 
the  Latin  West  It  may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
even  in  thb  inchoate  form  the  following  con- 
spectus may  prove  of  service  to  those  who  would 
know,  with  more  detail  than  has  hitherto  been 
easUy  accessible,  what  was  the  measure  of  the 
devotion  of  the  early  Christian  centmiee  to  tlie 
special  study  of  St.  Paul. 

No  general  or  systematic  list  of  the  early  Gret  k 
commentators  on  '  the  Apostle '  *  as  a  wliole,  com- 
parable to  the  Latin  list  of  Cassiodorus,  Jnnt.  Dio. 
Lift.  8,  has  survived.  But  in  partial  explanation 
of  this  fact  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
oontinuous  and  uniform  exposition  of  the  whole 
series  of  the  13  or  14  epistles  was  unknown,  or  at 
any  rate  infrequent,  in  primitive  times.  Tlie  first 
extant  commentary  on  the  Epistles  aa  a  wh<de  ia 
that  of  the  Latin  Ambrosiaster  (e.  375  a.d.)  ;  and 
though  some  of  those  commentators  whose  work 
is  lost — such,  e.a.,  as  Theodore  of  Heraclea — may 
have  anticipated  him,  they  can  neither  hare  lieen 
many  in  number  nor  mncn  anterior  in  time.  The 
work  of  the  earliest  interpreters  of  St.  Paul  waa 
done,  as  a  rule,  on  single  epistles,  or  if  on  more 
than  one,  as  in  the  case  of  Origen,  yet  still  inde- 
pendently on  the  different  epistles  and  unsystema- 
tically.  Our  estimate  of  the  total  mass  of  early 
exposition  must  be  formed  on  such  generalizations 
as  can  be  drawn  from  the  chance  enumeration,  by 
St.  Jerome,  of  the  books  that  were  accessible  about 
the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  on  three  or  four  particular 
epistles. 

(1)  1  Corinthians. — Jerome,  Ep.  xlix.  Sad Pam- 
machium  [A.D.  393;  Vallarsi,  i.  233]:  'Origemis, 
Dionynius,  Pierius,  Eusebius  Caesariensis,  Didy* 
mus,  Apollinaris,  latissime  banc  epistolam  intw- 
pretati  sunt  .  .  .  revolve  omnium  qnos  supra 
memoravi  conunentarios  et  ecclesiarum  biblio- 
theois  fruere.'  In  JEp.  cxix.  2-6  ad  Minervium  et 
Alexandrum  [A.D.  406  ;  i.  794]  he  quotes  on  1  Co 
IS"  the  views  of  four  commentators,  Theodore 
of  Heraclea,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  Apollinaris,  and 
Didymus,  besides  the  '  Mixed  Questions '  of  Acacius 
of  CfiEsarea. 

(2)  Galatians.— Jerome,  Prtef.  ad  Comm.  in  Gal. 
[between  A.D.  386  and  392;  Vallarsi,  vii.  369: 
repeated  in  Ep.  cxii. ,  i.  733] :  '  Aggrediar  opus 
intentatum  ante  me  linguae  nostrae  scriptoribus,  et 
a  gra>cis  quoque  ipsis  vix  paiicis  nt  rei  poscebat 
dignitas  usurpatnm  :  non  quod  ignorem  G.  Marium 
Victorinum,  qui  Komae  me  puero  rhetoricam 
docuit,  edidisse  commentarios  in  apostolnm  .  .  . 
Origenis  commentarios  sum  secutus  :  scripsit  enim 
ille  vir  in  epistolam  Pauli  ad  Galatas  quinque 

firoprie  volumina,  et  decimum  Stromatum  snorum 
ibrum  commatico  super  explanatione  eius  sermone 
complevit ;  tractatus  quoque  varies  et  excerpta, 
qua;  vel  sola  possint  sufficere,  composuit.  pra'ter- 
mitto  Didymum  videntem  meum,  et  Laodicenum 

*  'O  iwimliM  is  the  regular  phrase  for  the  eamu  of  Pauline 

2>i8tles,  and  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  If 
usebius  (UB  v.  27)  tells  us  that  Heraclitus  (about  A.n.  810) 
wrote  uf  w  'AwtwrtXtt^  the  form  of  the  title  mar  perhaps  bii  the 
historian's  and  not  the  commentAtor's ;  but  in  two  other  places 
(HE  V.  17, 18),  the  phrase  occur)*  in  actual  quotations  from  anti- 
Hontanlst  writers  of  the  same  period  :  8i7»  yifi  ir»«j  W  w^rrtnt 

miiii  (Anonymus),  and  Qiuiri^*  .  .  .  f^u4ifjut*<  rir  av*mA«* 
>uL$c)uxf,t  TirM  rv>7ttlotu*fa(  irjrrvA^*  (Apotlonius).  So  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Siroiii,  vii.  14  :  t»  ti  Ei/c^t-mi**  mm*  i  'ArirTti.*e. 
So,  too,  the  Latin  Irenasus,  Hctr.  iv.  xxvii.  4 :  '  r-wo  no  quidem 
dicente  [Lk  IS']  .  .  .  et  Apostolo  in  ea  qu»  tv  ad  Thes- 
salonicenses  epistola  ista  prndicante,'  ana  of  L»n  elsewhere, 
esi»ecially  in  Book  v. :  in  two  cases  the  Greek  also  is  extant — 
V.  ix.  3,  where  it,  too,  has  'ArirrtKte ;  and  v.  it.  3,  where  the 
Sacra  ParalUla  give  •  ^uaiipitt  IhuAo  for  *  beatus  Apostolus ' ; 
but  there  can  l>e  no  question  tliat  in  such  cases  the  Latin  is  out 
best  gtiide.  Doul>ties!>,  the  use  of  the  phrase  goes  hack  turthss 
still  into  the  End  century 
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de  ecclesia  nnper  egressom,*  et  Alexandmm  vete- 
rem  heereticom,  Eusebium  quoque  Emisennm,  et 
Theodorum  Heracleuten,  qui  et  ipsi  nonnullos 
super  hao  re  oommentariolos  [v.l.  oommentarios] 
reuquerunt  .  .  .  legi  heeo  omnia.'  Again,  in  Hp. 
cxii.  ad  Augtutinum  {A.D.  404;  L  734],  §  6: 
'  Primns  Origenes  in  decimo  Stiomateon  libro, 
abi  epistolam  Pauli  ad  Galatas  interpretatur,  et 
ceteri  deinceps  interpretes  .  .  .  quid  dicam  de 
loanne,  qui  dudum  in  pontificali  gradn  Conetanti- 
nopolitanara  rexit  ecclesiam,  et  proprie  super  hoc 
vapitiilo  latissimum  exaravit  librum,  in  quo  Ori- 
genis  et  veterum  sententiam  est  secutusT' 

(3)  Ephesians.— Jerome,  Prcef.  ad  Comm.  mEph. 
[same  oate  as  Comm.  in  GaZ. ;  Yallarai,  vii.  543] : 
'  Sciatis  Origenem  tria  volumina  in  hano  epistolam 
conBoripsisse,  quem  et  nos  ex  parte  secuti  sumus, 
A])ollinarium  etiam  et  Didymnm  quosdam  com- 
mentarioloe  edidisse,  •  qnibns  .  ,  .  panca  decerp- 
simus.' 

(4)  1  Thesnalonians. — Jerome,  Ep.  cxix.  (uttup.) 
8-10,  discussing  1  Th  4""",  gives  quotations  from 
two  commentators,  Origen  and  Diodore,  and  alludes 
to  two  others,  Theodore  [of  Heradea]  and  Apol- 
linaris. 

The  simple  fact  that  of  twenty  or  more  Greek 
treatises  on  one  or  other  of  these  four  epistles 
which  Jerome  had  (or  had  had)  in  his  hands  only 
one  has  survived  to  out  day  other  than  in  Catena 
fragments,  shows  more  eloquently  than  any  argu- 
ment could  do  the  wealth  and  variety  of  tne  lost 
exegetical  literature  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries. 
And  if  we  further  reflect  that  some  of  these 
twenty  treatises  would  not,  but  for  their  casual 
mention  by  Jerome,  have  even  been  known  by 
us  to  have  existed  at  all,  we  shall  realize  what 
an  imperfect  picture  the  catalogue  which  we  now 
proceed  to  draw  up  must  give  us  of  the  labonr 
which  the  'age  of  the  Fauten'  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Holy  Scriptnre. 

il  Catena  and  coupilers  or  the  later 
PKBIOD.  —  Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
Patristic  commentMies  separately,  it  will  be  con- 
reniettt  to  say  something  of  those  more  general 
and  miscellaneous  collections  of  later  date  which 
are  often  the  oniy  source  from  which  we  can  now 
recov^  any  fragments  of  the  older  writers.  The 
subject  of  CateniB  was  till  quite  lately  an  almost 
unexplored  one ;  and  no  great  advance  can  be  made 
in  the  study  of  them  until  more  of  the  material 
that  exists  abundantly  in  MSS  has  made  its  way 
into  print.  With  regard  to  the  Pauline  epistles  in 
particular,  we  need  to  know  with  more  precision 
than  is  now  attainable  what  material  exists  an- 
terior to  the  two  great  oonipilers  of  the  end  of  the 
11th  cent.,  Tlifvphylact  of  Bulgaria  and  Euthymius 
Zigabenus.  The  scope  of  the  brief  sketch  which 
now  follows  is  limited  to  an-  enumeration  of  the 
matter  in  this  department  that  has  been  either 
published  or  at  least  described  in  print :  but  some- 
thing more  will  be  said  later  on  (see  pp.  S21-624) 
about  the  manuscript  material. 

1.  The  first  Catena  printed  on  the  epistles  is 
that  known  by  the  name  of  Oeenmenlnt,  pub- 
lished at  Verona  in  1632  under  the  following  title : 
'^^ifYfyrnt  raXaiai  koX  Xtor  iiipfKiiuH  ppaxo^oylar  rt  koX 
aa^Hirtua  roO  \6iytu  fxwf<u  Sav/uxaTiiy  iK  Staip6/>ai>  tUv 
iyiur  rarfpar  inroiun)iid,Tuv  inr'  OUoviitrlov  rat  'kpiia 
avXKcxOttirai.  els  ris  Tijs  fiat  SiaOiiKiis  rpay/MTelat  rd<r{e' 
ToO  ithi  OUovfurlov  els  ris  npi(eis  rur  'Awo<rr6\ay,  elt 
rhs  irrh  Ka$o\iKht  Xty^^fas  iwurroKds,  els  rdt  llaiXov 
■rims'  ToO  Si  'Ap4$a  els  r^f  'ladrpou  'AroxiXv^ir. 
The  edition  appeared  under  the  same  auspices  as 
the  slightly  earlier  (1629)  edition  of  Chrysostom 
on  the  Epistles  (see  below,  p.  606*) ;  the  patron, 
who  bore  the  expenses  of  both  editor  and  printers, 
*  He  mwiis,  ol  eoune,  Apolllnail*  «l  IiMdlcta. 


was  the  illu:itrious  Uiaii  Matteu  Giberti,  bishop  of 
Verona ;  the  scholar  entrusted  with  tliu  work  was 
Bernardino  Donato ;  the  type  (and  liner  Greek 
type  has  never  been  produced)  was  set  up  '  apud 
Stophanum  et  fratres  Sabios.'  The  whole  con- 
tents of  the  volume  were  drawn  from  a  single 
MS,  presented  to  the  bishop  by  John  Lascjuia, 
'  miro  librarii  artificio  sumptuque  descriptum  ap- 
primeque  vetustum ';  *  for  the  Epistles  this  MS  gave 
in  the  text  a  continuous  exposition  as  though  by 
a  single  author,  in  the  margin  the  names  of  the 
authors  from  whom  the  text  was  drawn  :  but  use 
was  also  made  of  other  MSS  of  a  ditl'erent  class, . 
which  gave  the  quotations  separately  in  the  text, 
each  under  the  name  of  its  author.  The  work 
was  attributed  (quite  rightly)  to  Oecumenius,  on 
the  ground  that  his  name  appears  in  the  mar^n 
attached  to  the  final  comment  on  the  Colossian 
epistle :  iK  toO  dunypdipov  /lii  evpur  xaXuis  rets  vapa- 
ypa^as  toO  fUiKaplov  'laifnu  t^j  rpis  KoXoiffattj 
iriOTeXVjs,  trmiypatl/a  airis  SfriDS  ^Sivd/iiiii  •  iliv  oiy 
eipedji  Ti  if  airaif  fj  Kov<t>0f  ^  iKiXr/irf/iitov,  Urrui  6 
ifayifiixrKUf  tithv  eifai  ri  movTOf  TTa<(r/io.t  The 
editor  concluded,  on  tlie  strength  of  the  one  MS 
which  was  known  to  liiiii,  that  the  main  and  anony- 
mons  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  from  Chrysostom, 
not  indeed  word  for  word, — for  when  that  is  done 
the  name  'John'  or  '  Chrysostom'  appears  like  any 
other  in  the  margin, — but  with  much  abbreviation 
and  omission  ;  that  where  Oecumenius  takes  an 
individual  line  he  puts  his  own  name  in  the 
margin,  so  that  the  reader  may  not  be  deceived 
as  to  the  authority  claimed  for  it ;  tliat  tlie  rest 
depends  on  various  ancient  authors,  whose  namts 
are  likewise  given  in  the  margin,  and  of  whom 
Photius  is  far  and  away  the  most  frequently  cited. 
Theodoret — for  the  sign  QtoSup.  refers  to  him  and 
not  to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia— comes  next,  and 
after  him  Severian,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Gen- 
nadius.  But  the  important  point  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  the  sum  -  total  of  the  rest  of  the  quota- 
tions bears  only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  matter  supplied  by  Chrysostom, 
Photius,  and  Oecumenius  himself ;  in  the  nine 
epistles  from  Ephesians  to  Philemon  there  are  only 
thirteen  marginal  references  outside  these  three 
writers.  This  disproportion  would,  no  doubt,  be 
modified,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  seri- 
ously, if  we  could  estimate  to  what  extent  either 
Oecumenius  in  his  original  compilation,  or  the 
scribes  who  copied  him  down  to  the  exemplar  of 
John  Lascaris,  fell  short  of  exactitude  in  inserting 
or  reproducing  the  marginal  ascriptions  of  author- 
ship; for  all  such  information  as  has  accrued  to 
us  about  Oecumenian  MSS  (see  below,  p.  488) 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  'anonymous' 
portion  of  the  printed  text  ought  to  suffer  at  least 
some  reduction  in  favour  of  the  rest. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  printed  text  of 
Oecumenius  prefixes  to  the  exegesis  a  good  deal 
of  'Euthalian'  matter:  (i.)  An^nt  repl  toO  iylav 
dTOoriXov  IlaiiXov,  Ei0aMov  Siaxifov  rfliKayos  :  (iL) 
iiToSTiiiUu  llaiiXov  roD  diroardXau  :  (iii.)  impaiptof 
IlatfXov  rof  drooroXov  :  (iv.)  inriSeiris  TTjs  vp6t 
'fu/uUmis  ixiOToK^s,  [inc.  ratirijr  iruTTiKKei]:  (v.) 
KeipdXaia  rijt  vpis  'Pwjuaiovf  ^(^oX^t,  [inc.  a  eiay- 
yeXtKil  SiSaaKaXla] :  (vi.)  (rxAXtor  rpif  iwiSrinSjaat 
IlavXov  .  .  .;  similar  matter  to  Nos.  iv.-vi.  is 
given  with  the  other  Pauline  epistles.  See  below, 
on  Enthalius,  pp.  526,  527. 

The  edition  of  Donatus  was  repeated— without 
alteration  of  the  Greek,  so  far  as  appears,  but 
with  the  addition  of  the  preface  and  Latin  version 

*  Perhaps  Identical  with  Pario  gr.  219  (-Uedic.  Be^.  1886), 
aac  xi.,  a  copy  ot  Oecumenios-Arethas  which  certainly  at  one 
time  belonged  to  John  Laacaria. 

'   t  So,  too,  on  Kph  41^  the  name  OecumentiiB  is  attached  in  the 

m&n^n  to  the  Bentence  *fi»  ri  xetyi  iti/jurm'  tvrl  ykf  ix^tf^fm  rm 
rtv  fiaMM^lw  [$C.  Cht3'808toml  i«%feu  of  the  text. 
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of  Joannes  Hentenins,  A.D.  1545*— in  the  edition 
of  F.  Morel,  Paris  '  sumptibns  CL  Sonnii,'  1631 ; 
and  the  edition  of  Morel  is  incorporated  in  Migne's 
Patrologia  Grceca,  vols.  1 18, 1 19.  Thus  we  are  still 
using  Oeciunenins  on  the  authority  of  the  MS  of 
John  Lascaris,  modified,  as  Donatos*  preface  tells 
us,  by  other  (apimrently  non-Oecnmenutn)  MSS. 

Who  Oecnmenios  was — beyond  the  fact  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly — 
we  do  not  know ;  as  to  nis  date,  if  the  editions 
were  right  in  making  htm  use  Photins  (on  which, 
liowever,  see  below,  p.  488),  he  must  be  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  9th :  but,  if  once  the  name 
Photins  is  removed,  no  obstacle  remains  to  a  much 
earlier  period.    See,  further,  p.  S23. 

2.  Next  of  the  great  compilers  to  Oecnmenins, 
both  in  order  of  history  and  in  order  of  publica- 
tion, comes  Theophyl.-'.ct,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria 
1075  A.D.  His  commentary  on  the  Pauline 
epistles  was  first  published  at  London  in  1636  as  a 
posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Augustine  Lindsell,  bishop 
of  Hereford,  who  died  at  the  end  of  1634.  From 
the  preface,  addressed  by  T.  Baily  to  archbishop 
Laua,  it  appears  that  the  commentaries  were 
copied  out  from  a  'codex  vetustus'  of  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  that  the  copy  was  compared  with 
two  Oxford  MSS  ;t  «t  Lindsell's  death  the  edition 
was  almost  complete.  The  Greek  text  is  accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation,  based  on  that  of 
rhilippus  Montanus,  Antwerp,  1564. 

As  vol.  iL  of  a  complete  issue  of  the  writings 
of  Theophylact,  the  commentary  on  the  Epistles 
was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1755;  the  Greek  was 
siiii]>ly  repeated  from  the  edition — 'satis  nitidam 
et  accuratam,'  as  the  new  preface  calls  it — of 
Lindsell,  some  '  manifest  errors '  only  of  the  Latin 
being  removed.  The  Venetian  editor's  contriba- 
tion  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  is,  in  fact,  confined 
to  the  list  on  pp.  771-776  of  readings  from  a  Venice 
MS— {iresnmably  codex  32  of  Zanetti's  catalogue, 
sipc.  xiv. — from  which  list,  as  he  informs  us  with 
obvious  satisfaction,  he  excluded  everything  (i.) 
that  was  manifestly  wrong,  (iL)  that  injured  either 
the  style  or  the  sense,  (iiL)  that  the  London  edition 
had  already  noted  as  read  in  the  Oxford  MSS. 
No  wonder  that,  though  the  variants  were  '  satis 
inultie,'  he  succeeded  in  reducing  them  '  ad  medi- 
ocrem  numerum ' !  Yet  he  tdls  as  enough  to 
show  that  the  differences  even  among  the  MSS 
hitherto  known  are  very  considerable;  the  com- 
ments in  one  are  now  lon^,  now  shorter,  than  in 
the  rest ;  while  at  other  tunes,  though  the  general 
sense  is  the  same,  the  language  varies  so  much 
that  the  result  is  practically  '  expositiones  diversae.' 
The  most  considerable  merit  of  the  Venice  edition 
lies  in  its  two  indexes,  Greek  and  Latin.  The  whole 
is  reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  voL  124. 

According  to  Enrhard  (in  Emmbacher,  Guehichte 
der  byzantinttchen  Litteratur*,  1897,  p.  134),  Theo- 
phylact  shows  a  certain  independence  in  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Pauline  epistle^  and  in  particnlar 
cites  many  more  names  of  earlier  Fathers  than  in 
his  commentaries  on  other  books  of  the  Bible — 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Methodius,  Basil  and 
the  two  Gregorys,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  peeudo- 
Diouysius ;  but'even  here  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
planations are  qnoted  anonymonslv.  Chrysostom 
18  of  coarse  still  the  chief  stand-by  of  the  com- 
mentary :  in  his  case,  Theophylact  even  takes  into 

*  Hent«niua  also  randend  Into  I^ttn  th*  eomnanUiy  ot 

Euth.Miiius  Ziirabenui  on  the  Gospels,  1544. 

t  The  Arundel  MS  wM  the  present  British  Hosemn  Arundeli- 
»mi»  .'kM,  kec  xiv,,  snd  the  two  Oxford  MSS  were  Barocci  140, 
tKQ.  \\:  (the  Barocci  H88  came  in  1629),  and  Mlscell.  SO,  swc. 
xiv.  (this  MS  is  in  the  1620  catalogue,  and  probably  was  given 
In  1IH>4  by  Winwood).  LindseU's  apparatut  eriliciu  is  confined 
to  (L )  a  considerable  number  of  brief  variants  in  the  margin,  to 
which  the  s.vmbol  yf(d<^n)  is  prefixed :  (IL)  notice  of  a  few 
more  subetautial  diveivences  In  which  tlw  two  Oxford  MSS 
a^^ree  against  tba  Aniodel,  pp.  lOSS-lOtl 


consideration  the  varia  lectiones  of  the  Scriptan 
text  {bei  dem  er  togar  die  (dnoeichendett  Letartm 
du  Schrifttextet  beriicksiehtigt).  Ehrhard  is  an 
authority  from  whom,  speakifi^  ordinarily,  there  is 
no  appeal ;  but  the  present  writer  has  been  unable 
to  find  in  either  of  the  editions  the  references  to 
the  Fathers  by  name  of  which  Ehrhard  speaks. 

3.  The  third  of  the  great  compilers,  ifnthymiaa 
Zigabenns,  author  of  the  Panoplia  Dogmaiica, 
was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Theophylact,  and 
flourished  under  the  emperor  Alexins  Oomnenus, 
e.  1100  A.D.  C.  F.  Matthsei,  the  first  editor  of 
the  original  Greek  of  Euthymins'  commentary  on 
the  Go^ijiel^,  had  found  at  Munich  a  MS  of  Euthy- 
mius  on  Uonians  and  1  Corinthians.  But  it  is  * 
Greek  scliolar,  Nicolas  Kalogeras,  late  archbishop 
of  Patras,  to  whom  the  publication  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Pauline  epistles  is  due  (Athens, 
1887,  2  vols.).  Kalogeras'  preface,  pp.  61-64,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  nis  search  after  a  com- 
plete MS,  which  he  found  at  last  in  MS  gr.  6 
(gH>c.  xiv.)  of  the  Casatensian  Library  at  Rome. 
The  title  of  the  commentary  runs,  according  to 
the  MS  :  'Ep/ti^feia  rwr  ^urroXuv  tov  fuydXov  dir»- 
otAXov  llavXov  ^tXorirut  4paine6tura,  iiiXurra  /lir  ivi 
Tijs  iirryifTtut  tov  ir  d7<oci  warpbt  ijiuip  'I«Nln>ov  rov 
Hpvco<rrl>iu>v,  fn  ti  nU  <lr&  Suu^ifur  dXX»r  varifur, 
awturmyicbiiTttt  nrk  icai  rov  Ta&niP  iaanmixirov  tov 
ZtYa^^oCEMv/iioi/^raxoC.  Besides  Chrysostom,  the 
chief  sources  used  are  said  to  be  Basil  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  ;  but  the  citations  are  all  made  anony- 
mously.* The  agreement  with  Theophylact  is 
oftm  exact  and  verbal  (Ehrhard  in  Knimbacher, 
pp.  84,  134).  The  order  of  the  Pauline  episties  in 
the  MS  is  Romans,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph..  CoL, 
Philem.,  1  and  2  These.,  Phil..  Heb.,  1  and  2  Tim., 
Titus. 

4.  Hicetaa  of  Seme,  deacon  of  St  Sophia  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Heraclea,  was  another 
younger  contemporary  of  Theophylact,  and  author 
of  well-lmown  CatensB  npon  some  of  the  Gospels 
and  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews.  His  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  author  also  of  a  Catena  on  the 
Pauline  epistles  rests  on  the  evidence  of  the  title 
of  a  single  Florence  MS,  Lanr.  ix.  10,  sec  xiL: 
'Efi)7ijffti  ToO  noKapiurrirov  lap-pmoKlnv  [Nut^ra] 
'HpaxXeiat  *lt  rdt  lriaro\i.t  tov  d-yfov  IIai/Xo»  roS 
drorriXov:  the  name  N(irt)Ta  is  not  even  by  the 
original  scribe,  though  he  was  presumably  the 
person  meant.  A  specimen  of  this  MS,  extending 
over  chapters  1-8  of  1  Corinthians,  waa  published 
in  vol.  V.  of  Jo.  Lamius'  Delicia  etvditorum 
(Florence,  a.d.  1738).  It  contains  passages  labelled 
with  the  name  of  Oecumenius,  and  on  compsiriaon 
with  the  printed  text  of  the  latter  it  is  plain  that 
the  relation  between  the  two  Catenn  of  'Oecu- 
menius '  and  '  Nicetas '  ia  exceedingly  dose-^ 
close  that  it  is  obvious  to  conjecture  that  the  title 
of  the  Florence  MS  is  a  mere  scribe's  figment,  and 
that  the  MS  itself  simply  represents  one  of  the 
numerous  subdivisions  of  the  'Oecumenian'  tradi- 
tion. Still,  the  texts  do  not  nm  quite  on  all  fours 
with  one  another :  as  a  rule,  Lamius'  text  is  only 
an  abbreviated  and  corrupted  form  of  the  printed 
Oecumenius,  but  every  now  and  then  comes  a 
section  which  is  peculiar  to  the  '  Nicetas '  text ; 
and,  until  more  has  been  done  for  a  critical  edition 
of  Oecumenius,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  certain 
that  the  Florence  MS  may  not,  after  all,  embody  a 
recension  by  Nicetas  of  the  Oecumenian  Catena. t 

*  Except  in  the  commentary  on  the  Catholic  spistlee,  roL  it 
pp  47:j-6d4,  which,  however,  is  probably  not  by  Euthymius. 

t  Dr.  J.  Sickenbcnrer,  'Die  Lukaskatene  des  fiiketas  vos 
Heraklea'  (Texte  uiid  Untemuhungen,  N.F.  vii.  4,  *.!>.  19«X 
p.  21,  complicates  the  question  still  further  by  calling  attention 
to  the  somewhat  parallel  title  of  »_  Paris  Catena  (MS.  gr.  MS, 
sa-c.  xiii.  fol.  12):  E^>ttii»i*«  U  vJ*  B«*x>«^«  [sc. 

Theophylact]  <if  i»  rw«-i»J  u<  rtu  li'  trtrrtXiu  Ajx'cu  M*trr*lM 
HmfUii  IfmnrOirm  mv*  Vtmirm  «•  S^wmiMAm.    But  at  pres 
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S.  Besides  tlie  three  compilers,  Oeonmenias,  Theo- 
phylact,  and  Enthymius,  we  have  also  in  print 
tlie  Catena  on  the  Faoline  epistles  which  Dr.  J.  k. 
Cramer,  principal  of  New  Ian  Hall,  published  at 
Oxford  between  1841  and  1844 ;  it  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  Cramer's  Catena,  unlike  the 
books  hitherto  mentioned,  is  not  homogeneous,  but 
is  drawn  from  diti'erent  MS  sources  for  the  different 
epistles.  The  volume  on  Romans,  published  last 
of  all  the  epistles  in  1844,  is  sufficiently  described 
below  in  connexion  with  the  list  of  Karo  and  Lietz- 
niann  {d  and  «,  p.  488'*),  with  Origen  (p.  492),  and 
with  Uionysius  of  Alexandria  (p.  497*).  The  vol- 
ume on  1  and  2  Corinthians  (A.D.  1841)  is  itself  not 
uniform  ;  the  Catena  on  the  First  Epistle,  drawn 
from  MS  Paris  gr.  227,  siec.  xvi.,  is  of  high  value, 
and  contains,  for  instance,  over  80  references  to 
Origen  (see  again,  for  this  MS,  Karo  and  Lietz- 
mann,  e,  p.  488**) ;  while  that  on  the  Second,  of 
which  Pans  gr.  223,  stec  xi.,  was  the  source,  does 
not  difTer  widely  from  Oecumenins ;  two  Bodleian 
MSS,  Auct.  T.  L  7,  seec.  xi.,  and  Roe  16,  aseo.  x., 
supplied  some  material  (collected  at  the  end  of 
the  volume)  for  the  correction  of  the  Oecumenian 
printed  text.*  The  third  volume  (a.d.  1842)  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  (a.d.  1843)  consist 
of  a  Catena  on  the  epbtles  from  Galatians  to 
Hebrews  inclusive,  taken  from  Paris  coislin  gr. 
204,  s.'ee.  x. ;  while  the  remainder  of  vol.  iv.  is 
made  up  of  a  second  Catena  (Nicetas')  on  Hebrews, 
from  Paris  gr.  238,  ssec.  xiiL  Portions  of  these 
Catenae  are,  at  least  in  their  present  and  printed 
form,  anonymous  ;  some  of  the  shorter  epistles 
have  only  a  colophon  appended  to  them,  indicat- 
ing in  a  general  way  their  sources — Chrysostom, 
Severian,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (see  bielow  on 
Severian,  p.  507'') ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Cramer's 
volumes  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other 

firinted  texts  above  enumerated  in  the  vastly 
ari,'er  number  of  cases  where  the  Patristic  au- 
thorities are  expressly  cited,  and  his  convenient 
indexes  to  each  volume  make  it  fairly  eas^  to  derive 
such  a  general  conclusion  as  is  embodied  in  the 
following  table.  The  names  aie  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  dealt  with  in  tliis  article, 
that  is  to  say,  in  rough  chronological  order. 
Chrysostom  occurs  everywhere  (except,  strange  to 
■ay,  in  the  first  of  the  two  Catenae  on  Romans), 
and  is  therefore  not  named.  Authors  named  only 
once  or  twice  are  omitted.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  left  out  of  account  :— 
Origen :  quot«d  frequently  on  Rom.,  1  Cor., 
Ephesians. 

Eusebius  of  Emesa  :  occasionally  on  Galatians. 

Apollinaris :  occasionally  on  Romans. 

Diodore :  occasionally  on  Romans. 

Severian  :  occasionally  on  all  the  Epistles  (most 
frequently,  perhaps,  on  1  Cor.)  except  2  Co- 
rinthians. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia:  on  all  the  Epistles 

except  2  Cor.,  most  frequently  on  Rom.  and 

1  Corinthians. 
Isidore :  occasionally  on  Romans. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria :  frequently  on  Rom.  and 

1  Corinthians. 
Theodoret :  very  frequently  on  Rom.,  frequently 

on  1  Cor.,  occasionally  on  2  Corinthians. 
Gennodius :  frequently  on  Romans. 
Theodore  the  Monk :  occasionally  on  Romans. 
Oecumenins :  occasionally  in  the  2nd  Catena  on 

Rom.,  also  on  1  Cor.,  2  Cor.,  and  Galatians. 
Photius:  occasionally  on  Rom.,  frequently  on 

1  Corinthians. 

«Dt  there  seems  nothing  to  show  that  the  Florence  Catena  and 
the  Paris  Catena  are  the  same  thing :  dependence  on  Th'.-ophy. 
lact  is  not  suggested  by  Lamius*  tan  of  the  Florence  MS. 

*  Simiiar  notes  from  the  sama  MBS  an  appended  also  to 
ToLia((teL-2Thess.X 


6>  About  the  same  period  that  Cramer  was 
working  at  the  Catenae  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Paris,  cardinal  Angelo  Hal  was  making  the 
study  of  Catenae  at  the  Vatican  one  of  the  most 

S reductive  forms  of  his  marvellous  literary  fecun- 
ity ;  but,  whereas  Cramer  published  his  Catenae 
as  they  stood,  Mai  selected  from  his  sources  and 
separated  whatever  belonged  to  now  one,  now 
another,  of  the  ancient  ^mters  whose  remains  he 
was  rescuing  from  oblivion.  The  Scriptorum 
Veterum  Nova  Collectio  (10  vols.  1825-1838)  con- 
tains nothing,  beyond  minute  fragments,  of  any 
Greek  exegesis  on  St.  Paul,  though  of  the  Latin 
it  contains  the  commentaries  of  Victorinus  Aier 
(vol.  iii.)  and  the  prologue  to  those  of  Claudius 
of  Turin  (vol.  vii.).  The  SpieUegium  Romanum 
(10  vols.,  1829-1844)  contains,  of  Latin  material, 
the  same  Claudius  on  Philemon,  and  the  '  canons ' 
of  Priscillian  on  St.  Paul,  both  in  vol.  ix. ;  and  in 
vol.  iv.  pp.  499-573  the  Catena  remains  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  on  the  Romans,  from  MS  Vat.  gr. 
762.  •  Lastly,  the  Nova  Patntm  Bibliutheca  (7 
vols.,  1844-1854 ;  the  8th  volume  is  Mai's,  but 
was  published  after  his  death  b^Cozza-Luzi,  1871 ; 
the  9th  volume  is  Cozza-Luzi's  own)  contains, 
besides  fragments — (a)  in  vol.  iii.  part  1,  pp.  1-127, 
extracts  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  Romans, 
1  and  2  Corinthians,  from  a  Vatican  MS,t  and 
on  Hebrews  from  a  Milan  MS,  Amb.  E.  63  inf. ; 
(4)  in  voL  iv.  part  3,  pp.  114-146,  extracts  from 
Didymus  on  2  Corinthians  from  the  same  Vatican 
MS ;  (e)  in  vol.  vii.  part  1,  pp.  407,  408,  a  few 
quotations  from  Theodore  of  MopsuMtia  on  2  Co- 
rinthians, again  from  the  samie  MS,  Vat.  gr.  762. 
Mai's  material  for  2  Corinthians  was  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  Knowledge,  that  being  the  one 
epistle  on  which  Cramer  had  found  no  Catena  that 
was  not  nearly  related  to  the  printed  Oecumenins ; 
on  the  other  hand,  most  of  his  work  on  Rom.  and 
1  Cor.  is  anticipated  (though  probably  with  a  lees 
pure  form  of  text)  in  the  Catenae  wnich  Cramer 
had  published  just  before  him. 

It  will  not  need  pointing  out  to  the  reader  who 
lias  followed  the  above  account  of  the  printed 
Catenae,  that  many  questions  suggest  themselves 
to  which  only  a  fufler  examination  of  the  still  on- 
published  MS  material  can  supply  the  answer. 
We  have  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  two  com- 
pilers, Theophylact  and  Enthymius  Zigabenns, 
whose  works  on  the  Epistles  are  in  print ;  bnt  these 
works  are,  unless  reinforced  by  other  sources,  use- 
less for  our  purpose,  since  they  systematically 
avoid  naming  the  writers  whose  comments  they 
incorporate.  We  have  at  an  earlier  date — but 
how  vawth.  earlier  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
demajid  solution — one  other  compiler  whose  person 
is  known,  Oecumenins;  and  he  adopts  an  inter- 
mediate method  between  the  Catenae  aild  the  com- 
pilers, since  he  sometimes  gives  his  authorities, 
and  leaves  it  apparently  to  be  understood  that 
the  vastly  preponderant  portion  of  his  work, 
which  is  anonymous,  ia  abstracted  and  abbrevi- 
ated from  Chrysostom.  But  behind  tlie  compilers, 
as  Cramer  and  Mai  sufficiently  show  us,  lies  an 
older  and  more  valuable  group  of  Mrritings,  to  which 
the  name  Catena  properly  belongs :  these  consist 
properly  of  namea  quotations,  and  the  catenist's 
work  is  confined  to  the  choice  of  his  authorities  and 
the  selection  of  passages  from  them.  The  limited 
range  of  names  in  some  of  these  Catenae  suggests  a 
very  early  date,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  system 
may  be  sought  at  Antioch  even  as  far  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.    In  particular, 

*  The  number  of  the  US  is  not  given  ad  loe.,  but  in  Xma 
Patrum  Bibliotheca,  viL  407. 

t  The  description  of  Mai  (p.  vii)  is  'codex  Vaticanus  valds 
pretioflus,  s»cuii  ferme  xii.' :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  MS  from 
which  he  drew  his  Theodore  on  Romans  and  bis  Ptd>'mus  on 
!!  Corinthians,  Vatic  gr.  762,  which  is  now  attributed  to  sjec.  x 
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the  inclusion  in  the  Catena  of  material  from 
authors  such  as  Origen  and  Apollinaris.  Diodore 
and  the  two  Theodores  (of  Heraclea  and  of  Mop- 
Buestia),  remarkable  as  it  is  onder  any  circum- 
stances, would  be  tenfold  more  difficult  to  account 
for  if  it  had  originated  after  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century.  In  days  when  Greek  Churchmen,  though 
they  fought  stoutly  enough  for  dogmatic  truth, 
had  not  yet  enclosed  themselves  within  the  narrow 
ramparts  of  Byzantine  orthodoxy,  St>  CyrH  of 
Alexandria  could  lay  down  the  rule  (Epmola  ad 
Ealogium  pretbvterum)  that  not  all  the  writings 
of  heretics  are  heretical :  of  virra  taa  \iyouriv  ol 
alpcTiicoi  i^iytiw  koX  rapcuTturdai  xp^t  roXXl  yiip  i/to- 
\oyovirtv  im  xal  ii/uU  ipuiXcyoviup.  Whether  or  no 
they  definitely  sheltered  thernselves  onder  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Cyril's  dictum,  it  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  first  catenists  went  to  work ;  the  pre- 
cedent must  have  been  set  in  the  r«Jatively  un- 
trammelled freedom  of  the  days  before  Jnstinian ; 
and  all  through  the  Byzantine  middle  age  an  occa- 
sional scribe  found  himself  (doabtless  much  to  his 
surprise)  reproducing  on  equal  terms,  in  this  one 
form  of  literature,  the  words  of  those  ancient 
writers  whom  he  most  approved  and  of  those  whom 
he  most  reprobated. 

The  Oatenffi,  then,  have  a  special  and  unique 
value  as  preserving,  however  imperfectly,  no  small 
mass  of  the  work  of  authors  on  whose  writings,  as 
a  whole,  a  ban  was  set  by  later  generations ;  and 
the  study  of  Catene  is  therefore  an  indbpensable 
preliminary  to  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
development  of  Patristic  exegesis.  Unf ortu  nately , 
even  the  few  texts  that  are  printed,  such  as  Oecu- 
menius  and  Cramer,  fall  for  below  the  standard 
required  in  a  modem  edition.  It  would  have 
seemed,  therefore,  in  any  case,  essential  to  supple- 
ment this  introductory  section  by  attempting  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  Catensa  MBS  contained  in 
the  libraries  of  Enrope,  especially  of  rach  as  are 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  11th  cent.;  and  this  task 
is  greatlv  facilitated  sinoe  the  appeaianoe  in  1002 
of  a  work  now  to  be  described,  wnioh  constitates 
a  very  important  addition  to  onr  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

7.  In  the  Naehtiehten  von  der  hStiigl.  Gesell- 
ti-haft  der  Wiueimht^fttn  mt  GSttingen  for  1003 
(phUoloffiteh-hiitoriiehe  Kltu$e,  Heft  L  pp.  1-66,  iii. 
pp.  20O-3S0,  V.  pp.  669-620),  0.  K«ro  and  J.  Lietz- 
uann  *  published  a  dassifiea  list  of  Greek  Catena 
MSS  on  both  Old  and  New  Teataments.  Although 
in  the  total  mass  the  Paoline  epistles  hold  but  a 
subordinate  podtion,  occupying  onhr  13  pages  (pp. 
697-610)  against  46,  for  instance,  for  the  Psalms 
and  33  for  the  Goapels,  vet  eight  different  forms  of 
Catense  on  tihem — ^besiaea  that  of  Nicetas  on  the 
Hebrews— ore  diatingnished  and  separately  de- 
scribed ;  a  snmmanr  aooount  of  all  matter  hitherto 
printed  is  prefixed,  of  which  occasional  use  has 
already  been  made  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this 
article.  Under  each  of  the  eight  Catenae  some 
one  passage  is  selected, — ^for  the  six  which  contain 
Romans  the  paasa^  is  Bo  7*^,— and  the  incipit 
and  explieit  are  given  of  every  comment  on  the 
passage  or  on  anv  part  of  it :  in  this  way  additional 
MSS  could  witnout  difScultj  be  aaaigned  their 
proper  place  in  the  classification.  The  reasons  for 
the  order  in  which  Karo  and  Idetcmann  arrange 
their  eight  Catenn  are  not  easy  to  see,  and  a 
different  order  will  here  be  adopted,  a  reference 
to  the  corresponding  place  in  their  aooount  being 
given  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

(a)  A  very  large  majority  of  the  MSS  described, 
S7  out  of  49,  give  the  Catena  of  Oecnmenins ;  bat 

•  Lietxnumn  had  slnady.  In  1897,  pobUdMd  •  psinphtot, 
aumen:  MitUOmfm  titer  ihr*  GmMthU  wad  htmdtSiJt- 
iM*  Utberli4iftrunt  (fnOmtgL  B. :  86  pp.\  wUob,  howmr, 
eootsini  no  qMcU  msteilal  tor  th*  Ek>lrtiM. 


a  new  test  is  supplied  for  grouping  Oecumeniaa 
MSS,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  contain  cita- 
tions from  Photins.  Thus  for  Ro  7"-  the  extreme 
in  one  direction  is  represented  by  three  MSS 
which  give  fonr  passages  from  Pbotios  by  name  | 
two  or  three  others  give  the  Photius  passages,  but 
without  name  and  with  minor  transpositions ;  and 
one  gives  them  in  the  margin  only.  All  the  rest, 
though  they  differ  among  themselves  by  omiHsions 
and  transpositions,  agree  in  containing  no  Photius ; 
and  ten  ot  them  agree  further  in  giving  the  same 
12  scholia  on  these  verses  in  the  same  order.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  certain  that  the 
Photius  element  is  alien  to  the  original  Oecu- 
menius,  and  that  MSS  in  which  the  Photius 
element  is  present,  whether  with  or  without  name, 
can  lie  set  aside  as  representing  a  later  recension 
— a  recension,  however,  already  current  in  the 
10th  cent.,  to  which  two  of  its  MSS  belong. 
Among  the '  Photius'  MSS  that  group  is,  no  doubt, 
tlie  more  ancient  which  gives  the  Photius  pas- 
sages under  their  author's  name,  since  names  are 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  omitted  by  the 
progressive  carelessness  of  scribes  than  in!«rted 
by  the  accurate  research  of  scholars.  Tried  by 
these  tests,  the  printed  Oecumenius  comes  out  but 
badly ;  the  four  I  hutiim  |>a!wages  are  all  present, 
but  only  one  of  them  by  name,  and  none  of  them 
in  quite  the  same  place  as  in  tlie  other  MSS.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  agreement  in  detaU 
between  several  of  the  earliest  ot  the  non-Photian 
MSS  appears  to  be  so  considerable  that  a  revised 
edition  of  Oecumenius,  based  on  these  alone,  ought 
not  to  involve  excessive  labour  in  comparison  with 
the  advantage  to  be  expected  from  it.  [Karo- 
Lietzmann,  vi.  pp.  604-609 :  see  below,  p.  523]. 

(i)  Of  non-Oecunienian  Catente  only  one  covers 
the  whole  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  one  is  represented 
only  by  a  single  MS,  Paris  gr.  216,  stec.  x. ;  the 
scholia  appear  to  be  very  brief,  and  to  represent 
the  same  relatively  late  stage  of  the  Catena  tra- 
dition as  Oecumenius,  in  not  attaching  to  every 
citation  the  author's  name.  Nothing  of  this 
Catena  is  as  yet  published.  [K.  L.  ix.  pp.  610,  595]. 

The  remaining  Catente  are  all  partial;  and  it 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  first  those  which  an 
in  print.  Two  of  them,  with  portions  of  a  third, 
are  contained  in  Cramer;  Mai  published  from  a 
completer  MS  further  extracts  of  the  third ;  the 
other  three  are  still  unprinted. 

(c)  Cramer's  Catena  for  Galatians- Hebrews  is 
drawn  from  a  unique  MS,  Paris  coislin  204, 
Bteo.  X.  It  is  noteworthy  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
number  of  epistles  which  it  covers,  and  on  the 
other  for  its  entire  immunity  from  later  accretions ; 
it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  Catena  in  which 
the  name  of  Oecumenius  does  not  occur.  [K.  L.  iv. 
p.  602 :  see  further  below,  p.  521'']. 

(d)  Cramer's  second  Catena  on  Romans  (7^- 
eud)  is  drawn  from  Munich  gr.  412,  stec.  xiiLs 
and  as  this  MS  (apart  from  two  late  copies  ot 
itself)  is  again  the  only  known  representative  of  its 
Catena,  we  have  no  means  as  yet  of  supplement- 
ing Cramer's  edition.   [K.  L.  iL  p.  601]. 

(e)  Craniei-'s  other  Catena  on  Romans  (chapters 
1-8)  is  derived  from  a  late  Bodleian  MS,  Auct.  E. 
iL  20.  Inexact  statements  have  been  made  about 
this  MS  (see  further  in  the  fourth  section  of  this 
article,  p.  522^),  but  it  is  at  any  rate  now  clear  that 
both  this  MS  and  the  Paris  MS  gr.  227,  which 
supplied  Cramer's  Catena  on  1  Corinthians,  ars 
descendants*  of  the  Vatican  MS  gr.  762,  sax.  x., 
from  which  Mai  extracted  citations  of  Didymns, 
Theodore,  and  Cyril ;  and  whereas  the  copies  only 
contain  Ro  1-8  and  1  Cor.  respectively,  the  original 

*  The  Pari*  Corinthiam  US  appears  to  be  simply  a  tiaoaorti* 
the  Bodleian  Bomana  MS  to  be  to  some  extent  an  abbreriaUa^ 
ol  the  corraipondinK  parts  o(  the  Vatiran  MS. 
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coven  the  whole  of  the  three  eiristles,  Bomaas, 

1  Ciorinthiaiia,  and  2  Corinthians.  No  kno-wn 
Catena  has  so  wide  a  ran^  of  early  soaroes; 
but  side  hv  side  with  primitire  elements  oeonn 
the  name  of  Photins.   [K.  L.  i- PP>  69S-401]. 

(f)  How  far  the  tmpaUishea  Catena  on  1  and 

2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  E^hesians,  contained 
in  Vatic,  gr.  692,  nee  ziL.  is  independent  of 
those  already  described,  it  is  not  easy  to  say: 
among  the  names  frequently  quoted  is  that  of 
Oecnmenios,  bat  we  find  also  Origen,  Theodore, 
Cyril,  Severas  (*.«.  Severian?),  and  on  2  Cor. 
Ih(dymii8?).  [K.  L.  iiL  p.  601 :  see  below,  p.  522*]. 

(a)  The  apparently  imperfect  Catena  of  a  Vienna 
MS  (gr.  166  [46],  siec.  xiiL)  on  Bo  Co  1" 
cites  no  fewer  than  24  anthors ;  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  are  comparatively  late — Ana- 
Btasius,  John  Climax,  John  of  Damascus,  Maximus, 
Oecumenina,  Photius,  Symeon  Logotbetes.  A  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  collection  is  that  it 
discriminates  to  some  extent  between  the  sources 
of  its  information.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
Gennadius  are  cited  {k  toO  S^ovt,  '  from  the  text,' 
i.e.  direct  from  their  respective  commentaries; 
while  among  those  cited  ^  «x«'  o'  fxo't 
from  Catenae,  are  Origen,  Aoaoius,  Severian, 
Theodore,  Oeenmenius,  Euuialins,  Photius.  One 
source  was  presumably  the  Photian  recension  of 
OecmneniuB;  but  it  would  seem  that  another  and 
much  more  ancient  Catena  must  also  have  been 
employed.    [K.  L.  viL  p.  609]. 

(A)  The  last  Catena  is  one  on  Romans  and  1  Co- 
rinthians in  Vatic,  gr.  1270,  ana  xiL  It  appears 
to  bear  some  relation  to  Oeenmenius,  but  to  .eon- 
tain  less  matter,  and,  apparently,  to  name  its 
authorities — John  (Chrysostom),  Severian,  Theo- 
doret— more  frequently.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found 
valuable  for  identifying  new  matter  from  Severian 
on  these  two  epistles.   [K.  L.  viii.  p.  610]. 

Lest  attention  should  be  unduly  distracted  from 
the  main  purpose  of  this  article,  further  details 
abont  some  of  the  more  important  MSS  of  Karo  and 
Lietzmann'a  lists,  as  well  as  some  notice  of  one  or 
two  which  do  not  appear  there  at  all,  are  relegated 
to  a  later  point  (p.  621).  These  preliminary  pages 
are  meant  only  to  serve  for  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  of  commentators  which  follows,  and  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  process  by  which 
their  works,  or  what  remains  of  them,  have  to  be 
rescued  and  reconstructed. 

iiL  Patbistio  oohubntatobs  on  St.  Pauu— 
1.  Maroion. — Whether  the  ^n/t<A<«e<  of  Marcion, 
which  certainly  contained  what  amounted  to  some 
sort  of  theological  commentary  on  his  Gospel,  con- 
tained also  similar  expositions  of  his  '  Apostolicon,'* 
is  uncertain,  though  perhaps  probable.  We  have 
no  snrh  definite  statement  tor  the  Epistles  as 
Tertullian  has  given  in  regard  to  the  Gospel :  t  the 
evidence  in  the  affirmative  consists  pnmarily  of 
references  in  Jerome's  commentaries  on  the  Gala- 
tians and  '^phesians  —  taken,  no  doubt,  from 
Origen's  books  on  the  same  epistles — which  seem 
to  point  in  this  direction.  Thus  (a)  on  Gal  8" 
(Vatlarsi,  viL  434) :  '  Chrittm  not  redemit  de  male- 
dicto  l«g%i,  faettts  pro  nobi$  mahdietvm ;  subrepit 
in  hoc  loco  Maroion,  de  potestate  oreatoris,  quem 
sangainarium  crudelem  infamat  et  vindicem  [v.l. 
iuditem],  asserens  nos  redemptoe  ease  per  Christnm, 
qui  alterius  boni  del  filius  sit.'— (0)  On  Gal  6* 
(p.  623) :  '  Communieet  autem  ii  jitt  eateeMzatur 
verbtim  ei  qui  te  catechizat  in  omnibus  bonit ; 
Marcion  hunc  locum  ita  interpretatus  est  ut 
putaret  fideles  et  catechumenos  simul  orare  debere, 
et  magistrom  oommunicare  in  oratione  discipulis, 

*  <.«.  Us  nriied  text  ol  taa  sptetlw  ol  8t  Panl,  szolndliig 
the  PutonI  epiitlee. 
t  Tert.  adv.  Marcbmm,  in  I. 


illo  vel  maxime  elatus  quod  seqnatnr  in  omnibtu 
bonis . .  cetera  qnse  sequuntur  cum  eius  expositione 
non  oongruunt.'— (c)  On  Eph  6"'-  (p.  659) ;  '  Propter 
hoe  relinquet  homo  pcUrem  et  matrem,  et  erunt  duo 
in  eame  una:  saeram«ntum  hoe  maffnum  est,  ego 
autem  dico  in  Christo  et  in  Eeelesia  .  .  .  interro- 
gemus  Marcionem  qua  consequentia  locum  istum, 
qui  de  Veteri  usurpatns  est  Instrumento,  in  Chris- 
tum et  in  Ecclesiam  interpretari  qneat,  cum  inxta 
ilium  scriptura  vetus  omnino  non  pertineat  ad 
Christum.  Of  Mansion's  exegesis  we  can  at  any 
rate  say  that,  unlike  the  interpretations  of  the 
Valentinian  school,  it  was  not  allegorist,  or  rather 
that  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  allegory ;  but 
the  main  interest  with  wnich  he  wrote  was,  no 
doubt,  theological  rather  than  directly  exegetical. 

2.  A  commentator  on  St.  Paul  is  perhaps  referred 
to  by  Origen  on  Eph  1"  (Cramer's  Catena  in  Eph. 
p.  119;  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  iii.  242), 
where,  commenting  on  the  grammatically  super- 
fluous repetition  of  ir  i}  (tr  rif  X/kot^  ir  ifi.  .  .  iy  j!), 
he  explains  its  presence  by  the  '  saying  of  one  of 
those  who  were  before  us,  that,  from  his  great  love 
to  Jesus,  Panl  continually,  and  as  it  might  seem 
redundantly,  makes  mention  of  Him ' :  fXrjrt  nt 
rwv  rpi  iiiuM  iirb  r^t  roXX^t  rept  rir  'IifovSr  i,yi,Tii)X 
rAr  UaOXoF  amtxitrrara  airov  lUiwijffSat  koI  ivvtpei 
wapeXKirrait.  The  reference  is,  no  doubt,  not  neces- 
sarily to  technical  exposition ;  yet  the  words  most 
naturally  suggest  a  honiilist  or  commentator  who 
was  examininni  the  details  of  the  Apostle's  style, 
and  attention  is  therefore  called  to  them  in  this 
place.  It  is  tempting  to  identify  this  'prede- 
cessor' with  Pantanns.  The  testimony,  indeed, 
of  Jerome  {de  Viria  lUustribus,  36),  tnat  many 
commentaries  by  Panteenus  were  extant  when  he 
wrote,  is  possiluy  nothing  but  an  amplification 
of  the  vaguer  words  of  Eusebiua,  HE  v.  10,  Sii. 
ffVYfpanitdT<i)i>  roAt  tup  Stltt*  Stryndrur  $itraupoii! 
iroftyriiuiTiiiiuf(».  Still,  Eosebius  himself  seems 
to  imply  that  Pantienus  did  write  commentaries 
(though  he  says  nothing  about  their  surviving  to 
his  tune),  and  these  would  naturally  have  uuen 
accessible  to  Origen ;  but  whether  they  included 
expositions  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  nothing  to  show.* 

8.  Heraolitna.— Eusebius  in  his  Hist.  Seel.  (v.  27), 
just  after  he  has  brought  matters  down  to  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Commodus  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Pertinax  (A.D.  192-193),  mentions  at  the 
head  of  a  number  of  books  belonging  to  about 
that  time,  which  he  had  himself  read,  the  writings 
of  Heraditus  on  '  the  Apostle '  (rd  'UpajcKtlrov  th 
rir  'Arim-ciKo*).  Nothing  is  known  of  these  com- 
mentaries or  of  their  author ;  possibly  he  may 
be  identical  with  the  expositor  alluded  to  by 
Origen.  Nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing 
whether  Eusebius'  dating  was  based  on  adequate 
grounds. 

4.  Alexander  *the  ancient  heretic' — Among 
the  works  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  whicu 
Jerome  had  consulted  before  he  wrote  his  own 
commentary  (see  p.  484'',  above)  was  one  by 
Alexander, '  veterem  htereticum.'  Apparently,  the 
only  known  Alexander  with  whom  we  could 
identify  the  commentator  is  the  Valentinian  whom 
Tertullian  combats  in  his  de  eame  Christi  (after 
A.D.  200),  16,  17.  But  there  ia  nothing  in  Ter- 
tullian's  words  that  suTCests  any  connexion  of 
his  Alexander  with  St.  Paul,  and  the  name  was 
one  of  the  commonest.  At  the  same  time,  just  as 
the  Valentinian  Heraoleon  was  the  earliest  com- 
mentator on  St.  John,  the  Valentinian  Alexander 
may  have  been  one  of  the  first  commentators  on 
St.  Paul. 

*  A  still  more  probable  loarce  is  perhaps  the  Hypattpoiu 
of  Clement  of  Alexandris,  which  ought  to  mtve  been  iiienSmed 
in  the  text  at  this  place;  the  missing  sectiaa  will  b*  found 

below,  p.  620. 
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5.  Origen. — The  most  important  and  most  prolific 
of  early  exegetes  of  St.  Paul  was  Origen,  lUthongh 
even  he  dia  not  write  any  nniform  exposition  of 
the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole ;  it  was  not,  as  has 
been  said  (p.  484''),  till  a  century  later  that  any  com- 
plete commeutaiy  on  '  the  AposUe '  was  published. 
The  list  of  his  works  preserved  to  us  in  Jerome's 
Ep.  xxxiii.  ad  Paulam  (see  Hamack-Preuschen,* 
Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur,  i.  334; 
E.  Klostermann  gave  an  improved  text  in  Sit- 
zungsberichte  der  k.  preitst.  AUademie  der  Wiasen- 
sih  iften,  1897,  p.  855)  shows  that  the  bulk  of  his 
exe^etical  writings  on  St.  Paul  must  have  exceeded 
that  of  any  subsequent  expositor  in  the  Patristic 
perio<l :  the  following  commentaries  and  homilies 
■ATv  there  enomerated:— 

Komans :  commentary  in  15  books. 

2  Corinthians :  11  homilies. 

Galatians :  commentary  in  15  books ;  7  homilies. 

Ephesians :  commentary  in  3  books. 

Pnilippians :  commentary  in  1  book. 

Colossians  :  commentary  in  2  books. 

1  Thessalonians :  commentary  in  3  books ;  2 
homilies,  t 

2  Thessalonians :  commentary  in  1  book  [not  in 
Preuschen's  text]. 

Titus  :  commentary  In  I  book  ;  1  homily. 

Pliilemon  :  commentary  in  1  book. 

Hebrews :  18  homilies. 
The  only  epistles  left  unrepresented  in  this  cata- 
logue are  1  Corinthians  and  1  and  2  Timothy ;  yet, 
strangely  enough,  Jerome  himself  with  regard  to 
1  Cormthians  bears  witness,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  fact  that  Origen  was  among  those  who  '  latis- 
sime  banc  epistolam  interpretati  sunt.'  And  the 
list  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  third  department 
of  Origen's  exegeticaJ  labonra  on  the  Bible,  that 
of  scholia  or  'notes,'  though  reference  will  be 
found  below  to  these  in  connexion  with  Rom., 
1  Cor.,  and  Galatians.  The  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy  appears  to  be  that  the  list  in  Jerome, 
Ep.  xxxiit.,  18  simply  transcribed  from  the  list 
given  by  Eusebios  in  his  Life  of  Pamphilus,  and 
therefore  represents  the  collection  as  known  to 
Ensebins.  Jerome  himself,  while  lie  knew  books 
of  Origen's  that  were  not  in  the  list,  may  very 
probably  not  have  known  many  books  tiiat  were 
m  it.  But  the  range  of  knowledge  of  either  Euee- 
bius  or  Jerome,  partial  and  mutually  exclusive 
though  it  be,  contrasts  painfully  with  the  scattered 
debris  which  are  all  that  time  and  theological  ani- 
mosity have  spared  to  us  of  the  vast  labours  which 
the  father  of  Christian  exegesis  devoted  to  St. 
Paul.  Much  of  his  matter,  indeed,  remains  acces- 
sible to  us  in  the  pages  of  later  expositors,  par- 
ticularly of  St.  Jerome;  but  the  direct  tradition 
of  his  work,  apart  from  fragments,  is  practically 
limited  to  a  Latin  version  oi  the  commentary  on 
Komans,  and  to  CateiUB  notes  on  Romans,  1  Co- 
rinthians, and  Ephesians. 

Of  the  chronology  of  Origen's  writings  on  St. 
Paul  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  The  Stromateia, 
of  which  the  third  book  appears  to  have  contained 
notes  on  Romans,  the  fourth  on  1  Corinthians,  and 
the  tenth  on  Galatians  (see  below,  pp.  492-493), 
were  written  at  Alexandria,  i.e.  before  231,  under 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severos,  i.e.  after  222 
(Eus.  HE  vL  24).  The  commentary  on  Romans  is 
mentioned  in  that  on  St.  Matthew,  and  tlie  com- 
mentary on  1  Thessalonians  in  the  contra  Celsum 
(see  l)elow,  pp.  490^  496») :  the  commentary  on  St. 
Matthew  and  the  contra  Celsum  were,  however, 
almost  Origen's  latest  works,  so  that  in  neither 
case  does  the  information  carry  us  very  far.  On 

*  It  mtr  be  stated  here  once  tor  all  tbst  the  Mction  on 
Origen  ia  due  to  Dr.  Preuschen. 

t  The  2  homilies  may  possibly  belong  to  the  Second  Epistle : 
the  list  only  says  '  in  epistolam  >d  Thesaalonicenses.' 


the  other  hand,  the  homilies  on  1  Corinthians  had 
been  written  before  the  homilies  on  St.  Lnka 
(p.  492**,  below),  and  these  latter  are  placed  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  Origen  from  Alex- 
andria. But  it  may  be  taken  as  probable  that 
nearly  all  of  his  formal  exegesis  of  the  Epistle* 
by  way  of  commentaries  and  homilies  belongs  to 
the  later  or  Csesaiean  period  of  his  life,  A.D.  231- 
250. 

The  best  account  of  the  various  editions  of 
Origen's  works  is  that  given  in  bishop  Westcott's 
article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography, 
iv.  140-142.  No  single  Greek  treatise  was  printed 
before  the  17th  cent.  ;  of  the  Latin  works  of 
Origen  collected  editions  appeared  in  1612  (Jacques 
Merlin,  Paris,  4  vols. ;  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1516, 
at  Paris  in  1519,  1522,  1530)  and  1536  (Erasmus, 
Basle,  2  vols. ;  reprinted  with  some  additions  in 
1671).  The  first  collected  edition  of  Greek  works 
was  that  of  Peter  Daniel  Hnet,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Avranclies,  Origenis  in  sacras  icripttiras  com- 
mentaria  quoccumque  grcece  reperiri  potuerunt, 
2  vols.,  Ruuen,  1668  (reprinted  at  Paris  1679,  at 
Cologne  1685) :  neither  Latin  works  nor  Catena 
fragments  were  included.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
first  brought  together  in  the  great  Benedictine 
edition  of  de  la  Rae,  Origenis  opera  omnia  qtue 
grace  vel  latine  tantum  extant  et  eius  nomine 
circumferuntur,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1733-1759  ;  the  last 
volume,  edited  by  Charles  Vincent  de  la  line 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Charles  de  la  Rne,  is 
that  which  spedally  concerns  us :  from  this  edition 
all  quotations  in  this  article  are  taken.  Migne, 
Patrol.  Gr.,  vols.  11-17  (Pauline  epistles  in  vol.  14, 
cc.  837-1310),  is  a  reprint,  with  a  few  additions, 
of  de  la  Rne.  Lommatzsch,  25  vols,  (epistles  in 
vols.  5-7),  Berlin,  1831-1848,  has  the  merit  of 
handy  size.  The  new  Berlin  edition  of  Origen 
has  as  yet  only  published  St.  John  of  all  the  NT 
commentaries.  Editions  of  separate  portions  will 
be  noticed  under  the  epistle  to  which  they  belong. 

(L)  Romans. 

The  commentary*  in  15  books  (Cassiodoms, 
Inst.  Div.  Lilt.  8,  has  '  viginti ' ;  but  xx  easily 
grows  ont  of  xv)  is  mainly  known  to  us  through 
the  Latin  version  which  Untinus  of  Aquileut 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  made  at  the  request 
of  his  '  brother,'  the  deacon  Heraclius — after  his 
translation  of  Origen  »»  Gen.,  in  Exod.,  in  Levit., 
in  Jos.,  in  Jud.,  in  Ps.  xxxvL,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii., 
but  before  his  translation  of  the  Clementine  Recog- 
niliona  ajiA  of  Origen  in  Num.  (see  his  '  peroratio 
in  explanationem  Origenis  super  ep.  Pauli  ad 
Rom.,'  de  la  Rue,  iv.  688) ;  probably,  therefore, 
about  A.O.  405.  The  'preface'  and  the  'perora- 
tion' to  this  version  raise  important  questions 
both  about  the  state  of  the  text  of  Origen's 
writings  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  aXout 
the  methods  adopted  by  Rulinus  in  editing  his 
exemplar  for  Latin  readers. 

(a)  The  incompleteness  of  the  Greek  text :'  Super 
omnes  autem  diflicaltates  est  quod  interpolati 
sunt  ipsi  libri ;  desunt  enim  fere  apud  omnium 
bibliotnecas  (incertnm  sane  quo  casu)  aliquanta 
ex  ipso  corpore  voluniina,  et  hsc  adimplere  atque 
in  latino  opere  integram  consequentiam  dare  non 
est  mei  ingenii  sed  .  .  .  munens  fortasse  divini' 
[Prtrf.  in  explanationem,  etc,  iv.  458).  Prenschen 
in  Uarnack,  Altehr.  Litteratur  L  373,  makes  this 
into  a  double  statement  of  incompleteness  and  in- 
terpolation ;  and  if  that  were  so,  we  should  have  to 
compare  Rufinus'  earlier  treatise,  de  adulterations 
librorum  Origenis  (a.d.  397  :  de  la  Rue,  iv.,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  48),  where,  on  the  strength  of  parallel 

*  The  commentaiy  on  Romans  was  written  before  that  on  St 
Uatthew ;  cf.  tom.  xvit  in  Malt.  {  82  .(da  la  Bue,  iii.  S21X 
referring  to  Ro  71 :  tifnrmi  ii  wkui*M  rjH,  ...  2  r9^/M>«r  H 
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cases  in  the  writings  of  other  Fathers,  and  of 
a  complaint  by  Origen  himself  In  a  particular 
instance,  he  maintained  the  theory  of  a  whole- 
sale falsiKcation  of  the  Origen  literature  by  heretics. 
Jerome  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  (ac/v.  Buf.  ii. 
19)  that  the  generalization  was  quite  unreasonable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Apollinarians  are  the 
only  heretics  against  whom  the  c'liarge  of  deliberate 
and  systematic  falsification  of  documents  can  be 
«u.-4tained,  and  they  would  certainly  not  have 
selected  Origen  for  their  authority ;  moreover, 
even  if  Origan's  dc^^atic  writings  had  been 
manipulated, .  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
think  that  his  exegesis  would  have  been  exposed 
to  siuiilar  treatment.  But,  in  truth,  Kufinus,  as 
the  connecting  particle  enim  shows,  is  not  making 
two  statements,  but  one :  interpolare  is  '  to  alter, 
'  to  corrupt,'  not  necessarily  by  interpolation  :  in 
thi:^  case  the  '  interpolation  consists  simply  in  the 
imperfection  of  the  booksellers'  copies,  and  Kufinns 
himself  appears  to  realize  that  that  may  have  been 
merely  accidental.  The  fact  itself  is  interesting 
enough,  and  agrees  curiously  well  w^ith  tlie  evi- 
denie  of  the  Atlios  MS  (Laura,  184,  B.  64)  of  the 
Epistles,  which  von  der  Goltz  *  lias  shown  to  con- 
tain not  only  a  genuine  Origen  text  of  St.  Paul,  but 
some  important  Origen  marginalia,  among  them 
the  starting-points  of  the  separate  rA/wt  of  the 
roninientary  cm  Romans :  for  it  is  noted  that  tomes 
1 1  and  14  were  not  extant  (oi>  ^^perat).  But  as  the 
Latin  version  gives  a  continuous  commentary  ex- 
tending over  tlie  whole  epistle— although  arranged 
in  10  M>oks  in  place  of  the  original  16 1 — we  are 
bound  to  suppose  that  Ruiinas  had  succeeded  in 
securing  a  completer  copy,  so  that  the  '  interpola- 
tion' has  hardly  affected  the  form  in  which  the 
commentary  has  reached  us. 

(b)  But,  even  if  Rnfinns  possessed  a  complete 
Greek  text,  his  own  words  reveal  that  he  did  not 
produce,  or  aim  at  producing,  a  complete  Latin 
translation.  Heraclius  had  Mgged  him,  he  says, 
'  ut  omne  hoc  xv  volominum  corpus,  quod  greet^us 
sermo  ad  quadraginta  fere  ant  eo  amplius  millia 
rersuum  produxit,  abbreviem  et  ad  media,  si  fieri 
potest,  spatia  coarctem.'  And  if  the  fi^jures  are 
correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  this  process 
of  abbreviation  was  faithfully  carried  through ; 
for  whereas  a  translation  ordinarily  covers  some- 
what more  space  than  its  original,  the  translation 
of  Rufinus  occupies  only  230  pages  or  about  26,000 
half-lines  (there  being  two  columns  to  the  page), 
while  the  40,000  '  verses '  of  Origen,  at  the  normal 
rate  of  16  syllables  to  the  verse,  would  come  to 
fully  half  as  much  again.  The  few  passages  pre- 
served in  the  original  Greek  (see  below)  otl'er,  of 
course,  an  obvious  means  of  testing  in  individual 
instances  the  relation  of  the  version  to  its  ex- 
emplar. 

KuAnus'  translation  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Romans  was  (as  the  list  of  extant  MSS  in  Preuschen- 
Hamack,  p.  400,  amply  demonstrates)  by  far  the 
l<est  known  specimen  in  the  West  of  Origen's  work 
on  the  New  Testament.  While  the  East  was 
|iiling  up  its  anathemas,  and  Justinian  was  aspers- 
ing tlie  name  and  memory  of  Origen  in  the  vain 
hope  of  reconciling  the  Nestorians,  the  West,  as 
represented  in  the  Gelasian  decree  de  libria 

* '  Eine  toxtkrlUach*  Arbeit  des  lebnten  besw.  sechften  Johr- 
hunderta,  berauagegeben  iwob  einem  Kodez  d«  Athoakloatere 
Lawra,  von  E.  von  der  Ooltz'  (TtuOe  und  Untertuehungm, 
Nfliir  Folire,  il.4,  Leipdg,  1890).  See  hirther  below,  p.  491i>. 

t  The  content)  of  tbe  aepiknte  book*  o(  the  Lkun  are  as 
followa :— Book  L»Boll-»;  n.-«»-S*;  lli.«8Ml:  IV. -41-6"; 
v.  =  6ii.6";  VL=«>»-8U>;  vii.-8i*-»W;  vm.-loi-ll»;  ix.- 
1'2'-14>S;  x.-14i^lfi>'.  The  tomee  of  the  original  Greek,  as 
'eoovpred  liy  von  der  Ooltz  trom  the  Athoa  MS,  began  as  fol- 
lows :  torn.  «'  II ;  torn.  /S*  1" ;  torn,  y  l* ;  torn,  i'  iH ;  toin.  •'  3' ; 
totii.  r  O  ;  tom.rsa;  toin.»'6l7;  tonLf  610;  tom.i'8>;  torn. 
i«  (u  fifirm)  ui ;  toni.  4°'  is  not  marked;  torn,  ly'  11»; 
toil).  A'  {ii  «v  ^iftrut)  Vi^'i ;  torn.  j«'  1410. 


recipiendk,  approved  of  all  such  works  of  his  a* 
'  the  blessed  Jerome  does  not  repudiate,'  content- 
ing itself  with  the  rejection  of  '  the  rest  and  their 
author.'  Thus,  to  render  unassailable  Rulinus' 
translation  of  Origen  on  the  Romans,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  make  the  substitution 
of  the  name  '  Jerome '  for  the  rame  '  Rulinus '  in 
title,  preface,  and  peroration  ;  and  this  is  what 
actually  happened  in  the  later  MSS,  and  in  the 
earlier  editions  Ixifore  Erasmus.*  The  earliest 
extant  MS  of  any  part  of  the  translation  is  a 
Lyons  MS,  cod.  483  (413) ;  it  contains,  roughly 
speaking,  the  first  live  Ixioks  (but  without  tbe 
Miginning  of  Book  I.,  and  therefore  without  the 
translator's  prologue  and  name),  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  known  specimens  of  the  so-called  semi- 
untial  writing  —  Delisle  calls  it_6th  cent.,  but, 
in  view  of  its  habitual  use  of  '  dom '.  for  every  case 
of  dominus,  and  of  the  declension  'is,'  'm,'  '  ini,* 
for  lems,  the  pr^«pt  writer  would  prefer  to  call 
it  5th,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  Patristic  exegesis  that  has  come 
down  to  onr  times.  Next  in  age  would  come  a 
fragment  (a.scribed  to  about  700  A.D.)  in  a  Alonte 
Cnssino  MS,  cod.  150,  of  which  the  first  64  pages 
contain  our  commentary,  as  far  as  2",  including 
the  prologue  and  name  of  Rufinus.f 

Or  the  two  fragments  from  Origen's  commentary 
on  the  Romans,  preserved  in  Rufinus'  version  of 
Pamphilus'  Apologia  pro  Origene  (de  la  Rue,  iv.. 
Appendix,  pp.  25,  33),  the  second  does  not  appear 
at  all  in  Rufinus'  version  of  the  commentary  itself 
(cf.  de  la  Rue,  iv.  466) ;  the  first  appears  only  in 
an  abbreviated  and  independent  form  (iv.  405). 

The  following  authorities  have  preserved  pas- 
sages from,  or  references  to,  the  original  Greek  of 
the  commentary  on  Romans. 

a.  The  Phiiocalia  of  Basil  and  Gregory  (ed. 
Robinson,  Cambridge,  1893)  contains  two  pas- 
sages :  ch.  XXV.  Sn  i  ix  Tpo^vwrewt  d4>0fnrfiit  oCfk 
iraipet  ri  airre^oiffioy.  iK  roS  o'  rbfjiov  tuv  elt  riiv  rpAj 
'PujtioXovi  tiirpTTiKwr,  els  tA  'A<f>ufHirfi4yof  elf  eiayyiXivP 
tfeoS  (Ro  1';  Robinson,  pp.  226-231) :  and  ch.  ix. 
tIs  i  \6yot  To5  riin  0eiai>  7pa^V  #cot4  jii^opa  iriiiuMfi- 
intra  Tif  airif  6rl>itaTi  KFXpriaBax  iroXXaxtt  koX  tr  r^) 
air^  rbwif.  ix  rijt  rpis  'Pu/ialovs  •  riiios  (vrarot,  elt  ri 
H  oSr;  i  r6nof  iimprria ;  (Ro  7' ;  Robinson,  pp.  54-58). 

/3.  St.  Basil,  de  Spiritu  tancto,  73  (ed.  C.  F.  H. 
Johnston,  Oxford,  1892,  p.  144) :  [Origen]  A>  rois 
tit  ri]P  rpbt  'Pu/talovt  twioroSiiw  i(riyriTiKois,  Al  Upal, 
^rial,  Svudneis  xupvixoi  roi;  Moi'VYCFavt  ical  r^t  roii 
iyiov  IXyeii/iarot  BelrnjTos, 

y.  St.  Jerome,  Ep.  xxxvi.  ad  Damasum  (A.D. 
384 ;  Vallarsi,  i.  159),  quotes  no  actual  words : 
'  Origenes  in  quarto  Pauli  ad  Romanes  iitrriiirttn' 
[v.l.  iiiiYiiTiKui']  tomo  de  circumcisione  magnifice 
disputavit.' 

S.  Socrates,  ffiti.  Eccl.  vii.  32  (ed.  Bright,  p. 
316) :  <tol  'Optyinit  Si  iv  T<f  itfiiTif  rifuf  tuv  tls  r^r 
rpis'Potmiovs  toO  inxrrdXov  iri^cMir  ipnijyeiur  rut 
Qeordxot  Xiyerai  rXar^ws  l!fyrxust. 

e.  The  Athos  MS,  whose  discovery  by  von  der 
Goltz  has  already  been  mentioned  just  above,  em- 
bodies, as  far  as  the  Pauline  epistles  are  con- 
cerned, an  attempt  at  a  critical  edition  according 
to  the  text  used  by  Origen.  The  lOtli  cent, 
scholar  to  whom  we  owe  the  existing  MS  derived 
his  text  for  the  most  part  from  an  ivriypa^tor 
ToKaidraToy,  '  a  very  ancient  copy,'  representing  a 
similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  earlier  (probably 
much  earlier)  scholar,  the  accuracy  of  which  the 
later  svliolar  tclU  us  he  verified  liy  the  help  of 
such  coiiiiiientaries  or  homilies  of  Origen  on  '  the 
Aporstle '  H!"  were  accessible  to  him.    ^V  ith  regard, 

*  The  editio  princept  of  the  Latin  conuuentar>',  under  the 
title  '  nieron>  nio  interprete.'  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1.506. 

t  The  rest  of  this  MS  coiisista  of  an  earlier  (6th  ce.  t.)copvol 
tbe  couinienlary  of  Ambrosiaater. 
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nowever,  to  the  Roman  epistle — possibly  because 
this  epistle,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  older  MS, 
had  suffered  more  than  the  rest  in  legibility — be 
copied  his  text  not  from  the  'ancient  copy,'  but 
directly  from  the  lemmata  {i.e.  the  sections  of  text 
preAxed  to  corresponding  sections  of  exposition) 
in  his  own  MS  or  Origen's  commentary  on  that 
epistle;  but  as  the  11th  and  14th  tomea  of  the 
commentary — roughly  speakins,  chapters  9  and 
13,  14— were  wanting  in  that  MS,  he  was  there 
thrown  back  on  the  'ancient  copy,'  helped  out, 
where  it  was  specially  difficult  to  read,  by  the 
further  testimony  to  Origen's  text  of  the  Romans 
contained  in  the  notes  on  difficult  passages  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Stromateii*  So  far,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  text  onlv  of  the  Origen  com- 
mentary ;  but  the  AthoB  MS  preserves  SLbo  a  few 
marginal  citations  from  the  commentary  itself, 
and  would  haVe  preserved  more  had  not  some 
Greek  monk  later  on,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
kind,  set  himself  to  erase  with 'care  anything  that 
ful.uws  the  name  of  the  arch-heretic.  It  may  be 
boi>ed  that  chemical  reagents  will  yet  prove  vic- 
torious over  the  monastic  soalpel :  meanwhile  von 
der  Goltz  has  printed  each  matter  as  has  escaped. 
The  notes  do  not  come  to  much ;  but  they  are 
valuable  as  showing  how  late  some  of  the  writings 
of  Origen  survived  in  the  original  Greek,  and  with 
what  devoted  care  they  were  still  studied— perhaps 
in  the  circle  of  archbishop  Arethas  of  Cassarea. 
Origen  is  cited  in  two  cases  (Ro  3"  11')  as  being 
unable  to  identify  the  sources  of  quotations  in 
St.  Paul,  but  for  the  most  part  (as  doubtless  also 
in  the  notes  that  have  perished)  to  establish  some 
question  of  reading.  In  1'  both  Umima  and  ex- 
position omitted  the  words  tr  'PiinTj;  in  5"  the 
lemma  had\a/36rm,  but  the  exposition  XeL/tfiirorrn ; 
in  8"  the  '  ancient  copy '  had  6  yi.p  pMrti  Ht 
ikrlfei,  the  text  of  the  Athoe  MS  has  A  yif  pxirei 
Wt  ml  Arli^t  with  irouiwa  in  the  margin,  bo  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  reading  of  the  '  ancient 
copy '  was  (exceptionally)  given  a  place  in  the 
text,  and  that  taken  from  the  commentary 
relegated  on  this  occasion  to  the  margin ;  in  16" 
both  lemma  and  exposition  apparently  read  ical 
airol  fucroL.  On  1  Jn  4*  it  is  noted  that  that  verse 
is  quoted  by  Origen  in  tom.  n'  on  the  Romans  with 
the  reading  i  Xi$«  rir  'Iricovr  ;  similarly,  2  Co  12^*  is 
said  ad  loe.  to  be  adduced  in  torn.  /  on  the  Romans 
in  the  form  tnSiww  roO  KVflmi  col  in»TUa>  rou  9co0  i» 
Xpurry  XoXoOamf. 

t.  Cramer's  Catena  on  the  Romans  (Oxford, 
1844)  consists  of  two  Catente,  both  imperfect.  Of 
these,  the  first,  taken  from  »  Bodleian  MS,  Aact. 
£.  ii.  20,  covers  Ro  l>-9',  and  makes  considerable 
use  of  Origen  in  more  than  50  qnotation8,t  belong- 
ing to  the  following  verses :  Ro  "  2»-»-  »•  " 
3].  «,  ic-u.  la-u.  i>-w.  91.  It.  n,  a.  M.  n  41.  4. 1-1.  u.  u  (I).  It. 
itk  Mb.  IT.  It.  It.  a-M  ga  gt.  Ik  11.  u-it.  u-it.  n.  B.  •  71.  «.  7. 

a  ».  U.  14.  M.  a.  M  gt.  KT.  lt-».  MK.  Mk.  M.  ».  Jf^ 

be  seen  that  for  conmderable  sections  of  these  chap- 
ters—3"-4"  e"-8^  8"^— an  almost  oontinnons 
exposition  oonld  be  restored  from  this  Catena. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  far  Vatio. 
gr.  762,  which  appears  to  De  a  direct  ancestor  of 
the  Bodleian  MS  (see  above, «,  p.  488''),  would  supply 
additional  Origen  matter  for  the  later  chapters  of 
the  epistle,  or  a  oorrected  Origen  text  tor  the 
earlier  ones. 

ri-  Cramer's  second  Catena,  Munich  ood.  gr.  23 
(now  412),  s(pc.  xiii.,  extends  from  Ro  7*  to  the  end 
of  the  epistle  (thus  overlapping  the  Bodleian 
Catena  for  Ro  7'-9'),  bnt  contains  very  few  pas- 
sages from  Origen  :  Ro  7*  u-m-  »«•  ■  8"-  »■  12« 
leem  to  exhaust  the  list.   Besides  these,  it  quotes 

*0n  Orlgen'tStiwmaMitaealtoin.  490>,  4K>>,  488*. 
\  The  liat  in  Onuntfa  index  ibonlil  be  ■npplemented  bjr  tti* 
following  references :  22.  £3  ;  78. 18 ;  7i.  1 ;  IDS.  8. 


on  8*'  a  long  passage  (k  <l>iXoi«iXlat  roC  'ilpiyivom 
(ed.  Kobinson,  226.  12-16  ;  227.  16-229.  29),  which 
is  reallv  part  of  Origen's  comment  on  1' ;  op  9" 
the  still  longer  extract  ix  r^t  'ExXoy^t  roD  ftpv^iwtni 
(Cramer,  p.  340)  is  not  from  the  commentarv  on 
the  Romans,  but  from  the  de  Principiis,  and  the 
brief  paragraph  'O/KT^oovt  ruv  'ExXoyiir  (Cramer, 
p.  349)  has  the  same  source  (Robinson,  p.  xxx). 
Since  all  these  references  came  not  directly  from 
Origen,  but  from  the  Pkilocalia*  we  should  be 
prepared  to  expect  that  the  eight  other  quotations 
are  similarly  derived  from  some  mediate  source; 
and  if  we  compare  them  with  the  Oxford  Catena 
— seven  out  of  the  eight  belong  to  the  portion  of 
the  epistle,  7'-9',  common  to  the  two  Catena; — we 
shall  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
passa|;e  on  7"'"  (Cr.  179.  13-18),  all  are  already 
contained  in  the  Oxford  Catena.  If  we  furtlier 
consider  that  the  last  eight  chapters  are  only 
represented  by  a  single  Origen  quotation  in  the 
Munich  Catena,  it  will  scarcely  seem  over-bold  to 
conjecture  that  the  latter  Catena  drew  its  Ongen, 
not  of  course  from  our  actual  Oxford  MS,  but  from 
some  similar  MS,  which  was  equally  limited, 
whether  by  the  original  desi^  or  accidental 
loss,  to  the  first  half  of  the  epistle.  "The  practical 
point  of  this  conclusion,  if  correct,  wonld  be  to 
reassure  us  that  the  loss  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Munich  Catena  has  not  seriously  diminished  our 
store  of  new  matter  from  Origen. 

It  only  remains  to  test  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Greek  texts,  fragmentary  though  they  are,  the 
relation  of  Rufinus  to  his  originaL  It  has  already 
been  calculated  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Greek  must  have  been  omitt«d  to  bring  the  Latin 
within  its  present  compass ;  and  Dr.  Robinson 
says  of  the  passages  preserved  in  the  Fhilocalia 
(p.  xxxix)  that  in  the  translation  they  'are  so 
abbreviated  that  without  the  explanation  of 
Kufinus  we  could  scarcely  have  believed  that 
they  were  intended  to  represent  the  ' 


sections  in  the  Philocalta  at  all.'  With  rega 
also  to  the  Latin  text  of  St.  Paul  as  g^ven  in 
Rufinus,  bishop  Westcott  points  out  {Dtct.  Chr, 
Biogr.  iv.  116a)  that  it  makes  no  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  Greek  of  Origen,  bnt  is  rather  an  Old 
Latin  text  pure  and  simple— presumably,  one  may 
suppose,  that  of  Aqnileia. 

Scholia  on  Roman*. — The  third  book  of  Origen's 
StromateU,  or  Stromata,f  appears  to  have  con- 
tained brief  notes  or  '  scholia '  on  the  Roman 
epistle,  as  the  fourth  book  did  on  1  Corinthians 
and  the  tenth  book  certainly  on  Galatians:  see 
below,  p.  493*.  It  is  onoted  in  the  Athos  MS  (von 
der  Goltz,  pp.  58,  69)  lor  the  readings  of  Ro  9"-*. 

(ii.)  1  Corinthians: 

The  list  of  Eusebins-Jerome  makes  no  mention 
of  any  work  of  Origen  on  1  Corinthians;  bnt 
Jerome  mentions  him  as  one  of  those  who  had 
commented  on  the  epistle  'at  great  length,'  and 
Cramer's  Catena  (Oxford,  1841 ;  taken  from  MS 
Paris  gr.  227,  ssbc.  xvi.)  gives  an  even  larger 
mass  of  quotations  from  Origen  than  the  same 
editor's  first  Catena  on  Romans  does  for  that 
epistle.  The  number,  in  fact,  is  over  80,  and  they 
are  in  this  case— with  the  exception  of  a  single 
allusion  by  Origen  himself,  ffom.  xvii.  in  Luc. 
(de  la  Rue,  iii.  963),  '  Memini  cum  interpretarer 
illud  quod  ad  Corinthios  scribitur  Ecclesia  Dei 

'  For  which,  however,  the;  give  a  text  independent  of,  and 
in  aome  pointa  better  than,  toe  extant  Philoeqfia  MBS ;  tee 
Bobinaon,  p.  xxxi. 

t  The  proper  Oreeic  name  was  no  doubt  Xr^ufumk, '  btfca  tm 
beddothea,'  'oarpet  baga,'  and  to  'reoeptaelea  tor  miioel- 
laneous  oddt  and  enda*^:  Jr/iitmn  would  be  the  beddothc* 
themielTee,  and  the  form  Stromata,  whether  in  oonnexioo 
with  element  or  with  Origen,  teemt  to  be  found  onljr  in 
Jerome,  and  to  be  due  probably  to  the  dlfflcnltgr  of  declming 
the  word  i(rvni(it<«<  in  Latin.  See  Hort  and  Major,  CbnaM 
etf  Alexandria,  pp.  xi,  xii. 
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ouiB  est  Corinthi  emm  onrnOmt  mvocant  sum 
[1  Co  1*]  diziaae  me  diveraitatem  eeeletia  et  eorum 
qui  invoeoMt  nomen  Domini '  * — the  onlv  authority 
of  any  mrt  for  the  book  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted. That  this  was  not  in  the  form  of  com- 
mentary but  of  homilies  is  shown  (as  Westcott 
points  out)  by  the  phrases  osed  on  3*  ireol  uv  <cai 
Tpibjip  iXiyo/ur  (Cramer,  61.  6),  and  on  6*  rapara- 
Xoii/wi>  oSr  rai  i/uis,  »  raiSts  (Cramer,  107.  19).t  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  passages  commented  on  : 

I  4.  T.  4-6.  t.  10.  ll-ll  17a.  17b  (M<|.  Id.  an*.  20b.  M-U, 

n-39. ».  tt.  i»-n,  IML  w_2>  2*-  *•      *'"'^  *'>''*- 

31 -9s.  Sb-4.  6.  O-IL  lS-90.  H-O  41.1k.  $.  <-7.  7-1.  *-I0.  U-U.  Ub-90. 
tl-gi  7-a.  t-tt  QP-t.J  lo-lO.  U.  Itk  IJb-14.  Ua.  18.  1>-lto 
71-1.  M.  to-7.  a-Ul.  Ilb-Ma.  M-M.  V-Ms  gT'«>.  (b-U.  M-M.  It-B.  a. 

Us  lo'-*-*  12P-]  *k  »•  ^  *!•  M  j3i-t.  t.  44.  ab-u.  11  j^a. 

M-19.  M.  17.  IS    IgU  1*.  M-lt.  16-17.  41-44    IQlt-lt.  1S-14_  fjjg 

Vatican  MS  gr.  762,  from  which  Cramer's  Paris 
MS  was  copi^,  will  probably  not  yield  any  fresh 
matter,  but  perhaps  an  improved  text. 

The  Athos  MS  contains  traces  of  erasure  opposite 
1  Co  2«  3"  4>»  6'  7'  10'  11»  12»  13'  U>  16'- ».  which 
may  possibly  have  marked  the  beginning  of 
homilies.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  preserves 
a.\»o  clear  indications  that  the  fourth  booK  of  the 
atromateis  contained  notes  on  this  epistle ;  iy  rif  S' 
tQiv  ZTptiiiMTiioy  is  appealed  to  for  the  readings  of 
7»i.»4  gE».  11  lo",  and  in  each  case  several  lines 
of  the  '  exposition '  are  (quoted  in  support  of  the 
appeal.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
similar  quotation  on  6**  (^fi(7«'P«'  for  iieytpei)  we 
ought  also  to  read  not,  with  von  der  Golti,  ir  ty 
a'  ru>i>  STpu/utTiap,  but  4rrf  t'  (A  for  a). 

(iii.)  I  Corinthians. 

The  list  mentions  11  homilies ;  bnt  nothing  is 
otherwise  known  of  them,  and  published  Catenee 
on  this  epistle  contain  nothing  from  Origen :  even 
Vatic,  gr.  762,  whieh  ia  nnpublished,  can  hardly 
contain  any  Origen,  or  earninal  Mai  might  have 
been  expected  to  hare  pat  it  before  the  world. 
Prenschen  ingeniously  proposes  to  read  '  in  ep.  ad 
Cor.  i. '  (instwd  of  IL)  in  the  list,  and  to  identify 
tbese  homilies  with  those  from  which  the  Catena 
oc  1  Cor.  is  drawn.  Yet  the  Origen  quotations  in 
that  Catena  are  so  full  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  so  small  a  number  of  nomilies  as  11 
could  have  provided  so  much  matter.  And  though 
the  nuirgiiuUia  in  the  Athos  MS  are  scanty  lor 
this  epistle,  there  is  a  long  gloss  on  1'^-"  of  which 
the  first  words  have  escaped  erasure,  oSrut  icai 
oi5t6s  ii-rr/^lTai  \(yuy  .  .  .  :  and  this  is  enough  to 
make  highly  probable  the  employment  of  a  defi- 
nite exposition,  whether  commentary,  homilies,  or 
notes. 

(iv.)  Oalatiang. 

The  list  mentions  a  commentary  in  16  books 
and  7  homilies:  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  his 
commentary  on  the  epistle  (see  above,  p.  484''), 
enumerates  S  'volumes'  (of  commentary),  several 
'  tractatus  '  (  =  homilies),  and  '  excerpts '  (i.«. 
tcholia  or  notes) ;  and  tells  us  also  that  the  tenth 
book  of  Origen's  Stromateis  was  devoted  to  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  epistle. 

With  regard  to  the  Stromateii,  one  passage  on 
the  Galatians  is  extant:  Jerome  in  Gal.  lib.  iii. 
( Vallarsi,  vii.  494-496)  gives  na  a  literal  version  of 
the  explanation  of  Gal  6""" :  '  hunc  locnm,  quia 
valde  obdcnrus  est,  de  deoimo  Stromatum  libro 
transferri  placnit  ad  verbum' ;  and  farther  on  (vii. 
605):  'in  eo  loco  ubi  supra  de  decimo  Origenis 
Stromate  rerbom  transtnlimas  ad  verbam.'  As 

*  The  Interpretttton  alluded  to  U  preaerred,  though  In  a 
corrupt  and  perhapa  incomplete  form,  in  the  Oatena,  Cr.  7. 
a-17 :  €.g,  fwiCrttfUt  tfft  <Gr*  nu  *  iratrnXuritui  *  .  .  .  MMt$itnu 
ftri       '  SmAiir.Wt '  vr,t  ttrwtktt  mtl  ifiMft-n. 

t  Tet  it  ii  Just  possible  that  the  catenist  was  drawinpr  on 
more  than  one  work  ot  Origen  on  the  epistle,  tor  on  several 
occasions  he  seems  to  quote  two  different  aomments  ol  Origen 
on  the  same  passage. 
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eleven  verses  are  covered  in  two  columns  and  a 
half  of  Jerome's  Latin,  the  exposition  may  justly 
be  called,  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  standuo 
of  Origen's  work,  '  brief.' 

For  the  commentary  the  Athos  MS  has  happil; 
preserved  the  starting-point  of  each  tome — tom. 
o'  =  l';tom.  ^'=2*;  tom.  y'=Sf;  tom.  8'=4';  tom. 
e'^S* — thus  establishing  the  number  given  in 
Jerome's  commentary  against  that  of  the  list: 
beyond  these  numbers  it  nas  preserved  nothing  to 
our  purpose.  But  two  qnotations,  perhaps  three, 
are  embedded  in  Rufinus'  version  of  Pamphilus' 
Apologia  pro  Origene  (de  la  Rue,  iv..  Appendix, 
p.  35):  (L)  'Responsioad  tertiam  criminationem : 
Quod  non  pnrus  homo  sed  divinse  naturae  sit 
Christus.  De  primo  libro  epistolae  ad  Galatas 
[on  Gal  1']  .  .  .  (ii.)  Haecin  initio  epistolse  dicens, 
in  sequentibus  libri  ipsius  similia  aidiecit  [on  Gal 
I"-'']  .  .  .  (iii.)  Responsio  ad  quartam  crimina- 
tionem :  Adversum  eos  qoi  dicnnt  enm  per  alle- 
gorias  adimere  omnia  quee  a  Salvatore  scripta 
sunt  corporaliter  facta.  Ex  eodem  lib.  in  epist. 
ad  Galatas' :  but  these  last  words  are  only  in  the 
margin,  and  if  they  do  not  rest  on  MS  authority, 
no  conclusive  ground  remains  for  connecting  this 
lengthy  and  important  passage  with  the  Galatian 
commentary  in  particular  among  all  the  works  of 
Origen.  Conversely,  the  comment  on  Gal  3"  in 
the  '  Responsio  ad  quintam  criminationem,'  which 
in  the  editions  is  entitled  '  in  tertio  libro  epistului 
ad  Colossenses,' ought  perhaps  to  read,  'in  tertio 
libro  epistolie  ad  Guatas.' 

Cramer's  Catena  on  the  Galatian  epistle,  taken 
from  Paris  coislin  204,  contains  no  quotations 
ascribed  by  name  to  Origen ;  but  as  the  quotations 
are  nearly  all  anonymous,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  Origen  is  among  the  writers  of  whom  use  is 
made,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  compare  the 
Catena  with  the  commentary  of  Jerome,  in  order 
to  see  if  there  is  matter  coniinori  to  the  two.  For 
it  is  certain,  both  from  Jerome's  own  M'ords  in  the 
preface  to  his  commentary  and  from  the  parallel 
case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — where  the 
recovery  of  a  good  deal  of  Origen's  Greek  has 
made  comparison  possible  between  the  two  writers 
— that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  exhaustive 
commentary  of  Jerome  is  drawn  directly  from 
Origen. 

(v.)  Ephe»ian». 

Both  the  list  and  Jerome  (Prtrf.  ad  Comm.  in 
Eph.)  mention  a  commentary  in  3  books  (and 
nothing  else)  on  this  epistle.  Although  it  has  not 
come  £>wn  to  us  in  any  continuous  form,  either 
in  the  original  or  in  a  translation,*  yet  enough 
survives  in  the  Greek  of  Cramer's  Catena  and  the 
Latin  of  Jerome's  commentary  to  render  feasible 
at  least  a  partial  reconstruction. 

a.  Cramer's  Catena  (Oxford,  1842),  taken  from 
Paris  coislin  204,  stec.  x.,  contains  some  40  qnota- 
tions from  Origen,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  but  diSSgured  by  the  appalling  blunders 
which,  here  as  elsewhere,  have  to  be  set  in  the 
balance  against  the  gratitude  due  to  the  only 
scholar  who,  during  the  whole  19th  cent.,  efTected 
any  substantial  addition  to  the  printed  texts  of 
New  Testament  Catenae.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, a  beginning  has  at  last  been  made  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  Cramer  texts.  In  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies  for  the  year  1902  (iii.  233-244, 
398-420,  .554-576),  the  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  Gregg,  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  published  from  a 
fresh  collation  of  the  MS  a  continuous  text  of  all 
the  Origen  fragments,  equipped  with  full  apparatus 
both  of  the  Scripture  references  and  of  the  parallels 

*  Preuschen  in  Uamack,  A  Itchr.  lAttantur,  L  S7S,  goes 
beyond  the  facts  In  statitii;  tlmt  Jerome  sotually  translated 
the  book.  All  the  t>as!<ui,-i>s  lie  aitdiices  rater  to  the  use  Jeromt 
made  of  Origen  in  hU  own  commentary. 
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in  Jerome.  With  the  text  re-collated,  the  ponctuv 
tion  revised,  and  the  more  obvious  corruptions  re- 
moved by  the  help  of  emendations  from  various 
English  scholars,  we  can  now  for  the  first  time 
read  a  substantial  portion  of  a  work  by  Origen  on 
St.  Paul  in  its  onginal  language  and  in  an  in- 
telligible form.  No  doubt,  the  catenist  has  at 
many  points  contented  himself  with  selections,  and 
has  abureviated  the  superabundant  material  of  the 
commentary ;  bnt  the  only  considerable  pass^es 
wliicli  are  wholly  unrepresented  are  Eph 
34-11.  isb^a  4».io  gin  (with  the  exception  of  two 
short  notes  on  vv."  and  ")  6*"'. 

p.  The  Athos  MS  contains  at  the  end  of  the 
text  of  Ephesians  a  note  to  the  effect  that  dri 
rUr  els  ttiv  rpis  'E^alout  ^foiiina  i^irftf^"^  riiiur 
irraneyvuaor  4  tKntToKi).  The  vox  nViili  drrve- 
yraam  is,  as  von  der  Goltz  points  out,  clearly  a 
misreading  of  an  uncial  dvrareyi'i^9i|  (ON  for 
eH ).  The  '  very  ancient  copy '  (see  above,  p.  481"") 
had  itself,  therefore,  been  verified  with  the  lem- 
mata in  Origen's  commentary.  The  commence- 
ment of  riiuK  a'  at  1>  is  marked ;  unfortunately, 
no  corresponding  marks  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served for  torn,  p  and  torn,  y'.*  In  what  remains 
of  the  marginal  notes  the  'exposition'  is  only 
mentioned  twice :  on  S"  as  reading  BiBm  aiX  D^ot 
(cf.  Journal  of  Theol.  Studiet,  iiL  411),  where  the 
lemma  gave  t^at  col  :  and  on  2*'  as  idar 
r^v  olKoSonit  with  the  article,  where  the  lemma 
gave  T&ra  olxatoidi  without  the  article  {JThSt,  iiL 
407  ;  Robinson,  Ep.  to  the  Ephuiant,  p.  297). 

7.  That  Jerome's  commentary  in  8  books  on 
the  Ephesian  epistle  (published  between  388  and 
392)  follows  Origen  witu  extreme  fidelitf  is  estab- 
lished by  Severn  convergent  lines  of  testimony. 
We  have  his  own  preface,  where,  out  of  the  three 
predecessors  whose  work  be  used,  he  distinguishes 
Origen,  as  the  one  whom  he  in  some  degree  followed, 
from  Apollinaris  and  Didymos,  of  whom  he  haa 
only  mode  occasional  nae :  '  ex  pairte  aeonti  snmns 
.  .  .  pauca  decerpsimus.'  We  h*Te  the  Catena 
quotations ;  for — if  the  fragments  extant  for  Eph  1 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole — nearly 
three-fonrtha  of  the  Caten*  €h«ek  is  represented 
bv  translation  or  paraphnuie  in  Jerome^s  Latin. 
We  have,  lastly,  the  documents  of  the  controversy 
between  Jerome  and  Rnfinna.  Their  mutual 
polemics  centred  round  the  allegation  of  Jerome's 
change  of  attitude  towards  Ongen ;  and  this  in 
turn  was  argued  out  over  the  Ephesiaa  commen- 
tary. In  fact,  in  Jenmie,  Ep.  ixxxir.  ad  Pam- 
maichxvm  [A.D.  400],  §  2 ;  Rnfinus,  Apologia,  L  22- 
43,  iL  2,  42 ;  Jerome,  adv.  Bufinum,  L  16,  21-29, 
iii.  11, 13,  we  have  a  series  of  statements  and  replies 
which  throw  an  interesting  sidelight  both  on  the 
writings  of  Origen  and  on  the  meUiods  of  Jerome. 
We  must  be  carefnl  to  remember  that  it  was 
Rulinas'  cue  to  show  that  Jerome  expressed  or 
implied  approval  of  all  the  matter  he  took  over 
from  Origen ;  just  as  it  was  Jerome's  cue  to  show 
that  he  borrowed  from  other  writers  than  Orij^en, 
that  he  often  placed  two  divergent  interpretations 
in  simple  juxtaposition,  that  in  these  cases  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  expressing  agreement 
with  both,  and  that  therefore  the  same  negative 
attitude  on  his  part  ought  to  be  assumed  even  in 
cases  where  he  gives  the  view  of  Origen  only. 

Jerome  had  claimed  that  his  commentanes  on 
Ecclesiastes  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
would  prove  that  he  had  always  gone  counter  to 
the  doctrines  of  Origen.  Rnfinus  tests  his  allega- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Ephesian  commentary, 
and  adduces  seventeen  passages  one  after  another 

>  Both  Jetome's  oanmantatT  and  Otrnmer^  Oatans  sra  divided 
Into  S  books ;  tha  tonnar  at  Eph  Si  4*1,  tba  lattor  at  S»  4>i. 
One  or  other  of  them  Is  probably  tollvwln>  Orirai,  whose 
Book  UL  magr  thereioie  be  Oxsd  at  4>>. 


as  proving  that  Jerome,  on  several  of  the  rery 
points  which  he  now  charged  against  Origen  and 
Lis  followers  as  heresies,  had  used  tJie  woids  ol 
Origen  without  in  any  way  dissociating  himself 
from  them;  indeed,  wliile  Origen  had  put  forward 
bis  spexiulations  cautiously  and  warily  and  with 
hesiltttion,  his  imitator  had  repeated  them  with 
curtness  and  decision  '  as  though  the  aneel  were 
speaking  by  Daniel,  or  Christ  by  St.  PanP  {Apol, 
L  43,  ii.  42). 

(a)  Unum  esse  corpus  totius  ereaturee  rationabilit, 
id  est  angcfuriim  et  aniinarum.  Rnfinus,  Apol.  i. 
36-38,  quotes  from  Jerome's  comments  on  Eph  1" 
216. 17  (Vallarsi,  vii.  568  C,  '  potest  ita  res]K>ndeii 
.  .  .  purgasse  perhibetur';  569  D,  'non  solum 
hominum  .  .  .  ecclesiaintelligi  pot^' ;  582  B,  '  et 
htev  quidem  iuxta  vulgatam  interpretationem  .  .  . 
drachmis  qute  salvte  fuerant  copulaverit ' ;  582  D, 
'  quod  autem  ait,  Ut  duo  conUeret  in  semetipso  .  .  . 
habitaturus  est  in  novo  mundo ') :  the  Church  in- 
cludes angels  and  heavenly  powers,  and  the 
Saviour's  cross  has  cleanseil  them,  and  joined 
together  things  in  earth  and  things  in  heaven, 
the  near  and  the  far,  so  that  man  will  receive  in 
the  end  the  form  of  the  angels. 

(i)  De  diabolo  atque  angelis  refugis.  Rufinus,  L 
34,  quotes  Jerome  on  Eph  2'  (vii.  6i76  A,  'quod  no* 
qui  quondam  lege  tenebaniur  .  .  .  iuxta  sedentium 
voluntatem  incipient  gubemari ') :  the  rebellious 
principalities  and  powers  will  begin  to  be  ruled 
according  to  the  wiU  of  Christ  and  the  saints  who 
shall  sit  above  them. 

(e)  De  anivug  ttaiu.  Rnfinus,  L  25  -  30,  36, 
quotes  Jerome  on  Eph  !«•  »•"-'»•"  (vii.  548  C, 
'alius  vero  qui  Deum  iustum  conatur  ostendere 
.  .  .  antequam  hnmiliarer  ego  peccavi,  et  his 
similia';  551  C,  'invadunt  itaque  in  hoc  loco 
occasionem  .  .  .  nisi  causs  prsecesserint  que  ius- 
titiam  Dei  probent ' ;  558  C,  '  si  tperavimut  tan- 
tnm  dixisset  in  Christo  et  non  prtemisisset  ante 
.  .  .  benedicti  sum  us  in  ctelestibns ' ;  563  C,  '  qnod 
vero  ait  In  agnitione  eius  .  .  .  et  cetera  his  sim- 
ilia'): God's  predestination  of  some  to  holiness — 
not  to  say  also  the  inequality  of  human  conditions 
— would  conflict  with  Uod's  instice,  if  we  did  not 
think  of  antecedent  causes.  Known  to  God  alone, 
which  would  supply  the  justification;  and  Scrip- 
ture hints  at  a  previous  abode  of  the  soul,  which 
is  contrasted  with  its  present  place  of  pilgrim.ige. 

{d)  Quod  anima  in  carport  hoe  vinctte  velut  •» 
eareere  teneantur.  Rufinus,  L  37,  38,  40,  quotes 
Jerome  on  Eph  2»-"  3'  6»  (viL  673  B,  'nos  vero 
dicimua  .  .  .  apposita  sit  ad  malitiam ' ;  677  D, 
'et  diligenter  observa  quia  .  .  .  factura  primum 
locum  tenet,  deinde  plasmatic ' ;  687  B,  '  quia  in 
pluribns  locis  lectum  est  vinculum  aniras  corpus 
.  .  .  per  enm  prsedicatio  compleatnr';  682  B, 
'  alius  vero  propter  corpus  humilitatis  .  .  .  spiritus 
Dei  habitat  in  vobis'):  the  body  of  onr  humilia- 
tion, the  body  of  death,  fashioned  later  than  the 
soul,  is  a  '  chain '  and  '  prison '  to  the  soul,  and  tme 
knowledge  is  possible  only  to  him  who  has  put  otf 
his  chain  and  been  delivered  from  his  prison. 

With  these  passages  may  be  combined  the  quota- 
tion in  Rufinus,  L  22,  from  Jerome  on  Eph  d'-^^- ' 
(vii.  659  A,  'foveamus  igitnr  .  .  .  quod  nobis  in 
ctelestibus  repromissum  est') :  women  will  become 
men,  bodies  wiU  become  souls,  for  we  shUll  be  like 
the  angels. 

(«)  DerutUutione  omnium.  Knnnns,  i.  35, 39. 41, 
42,  quotes  Jerome  on  Eph  1»  2""'  4«- '«  (vii.  566  C, 
'si  autem  sunt  principatus  et  potestates  .  .  .  et 
dominatione  fiat  ;  683  6,  '  instaurationem  novi 
hominis  tunc  plene  perfecteque  complendam  .  .  . 
fiat  voluntas  tna  sicut  in  celo  et  in  terra ' ;  60S  E, 
'  quffiritur  qnomodo  una  spes  .  .  .  et  isti  in  nobis 
unum  sint 618  C-620  A, ' m  fine  rerum  cum  Deum 
facie  viderv  ...  in  celesti  Jerusalem,  quam  in 
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alio  loco  apostolus  matrem  sanctomm  Tocat') :  not 
only  in  tne  present  but  in  the  futnre  life  there 
will  be  rising  and  falling,  but  in  the  end  there 
will  be  a  renewal  of  hnmanitT,  a  restitution  of 
all  things,  a  perfect  unity  of  all  rational  creation 
in  common  faith  and  common  recognition  of  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  one  hope  of  our  calling,  in  the 
one  body,  in  the-perfect  man. 

(/)  Veriiatem  et  perfectiorem  doetrinam  non 
esse  omnibua  publieandam.  Rufinns,  IL  2,  quotes 
Jerome  on  Epn  4"  (viL  627  E, '  propter  qnod  Faulus 
ipse  perfectus  ...  in  thalamnm  sponsi  et  penum 
re^s  inducat') :  every  man  is  to  speak  truth,  but 
only  to  his  neighbour — that  ia,  to  nis  neighbour  in 
faith  and  virtue ;  to  others  he  must  shroud  him- 
self, as  God  does,  in  darkness  and  mystery. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detuls  of 
Jerome's  answer  to  the  individual  charges.  The 
controversy  was  so  far  simply  ad  hommem  that 
liulinus  has  to  blame  Jerome  for  Origenist  state- 
ments which  Rufinns,  as  an  Ori^enizer,  can  hardly 
have  considered  seriously  heretical;  while  Jerome 
has  from  time  to  time  to  make  what  defence  he 
can  for  the  Origenist  colouring  of  a  commentary 
written  some  tm  years  earlier,  and  certainly  not 
reconcilable  with  the  rigidity  of  his  later  views. 
What  is  valuable  for  the  present  purpose  is  simply 
Jerome's  statement  and  defence  of  his  methods  as 
a  translator  and  commentator. 

'I,'  writes  Jerome,*  'in  my  commentaries, 
whether  on  the  Ephesian  epistle  or  elsewhere, 
have  unfolded  both  my  own  opinion  and  that  of 
others,  makinc  dear  what  is  heretical  and  what 
is  catholic.  For  this  is  the  practice  of  commen- 
tators and  of  any  one  who  has  t.o  explain  things : 
they  pursue  their  exposition  through  diverse 
theories,  and  set  down  tlie  opinion  of  others  as 
ivell  as  their  own.  And  this  is  done  not  only  by 
the  interpreters  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  by  the  com- 
mentators on  secular  literature,  both  Latin  and 
Greek.'  In  the  particular  book  under  examination 
h<!  had  in  the  preface  acknowledged  obli^tions  to 
three  earlier  coniiiientators ;  but  of  these  Origen 
diftered  from  Apollinaris,  Apollinaris  from  Didy- 
nius  :  if,  then,  he  set  down  more  than  one  opinion 
on  the  same  passage,  was  he  to  be  supposed  to 
accept  them  both  or  aJl !  t  In  two  of  the  instances 
urged  by  Rufinus  he  had  given  three  views  anony- 
mously, in  simple  juxtaposition :  the  first  was  in 
either  case  his  own,  the  next  that  of  Origen, 
the  third  that  of  Apollinaris.^  Even  if  he  nad 
erred  through  modesty  in  not  more  definitely  dis- 
tinguishing his  own  from  his  predecessors'  ex- 
planations, he  could  hardly  be  neld  responsible 
for  all  three  at  a  time.  In  others  of  the  incul- 
pated passages  he  had  not  obscurely  hinted  at  his 
own  disagreement  by  such  introductory  phrases 
as  'alius  qui  conatur  ostendere'  and  'iuxta 
hseresim  aliam,' or  such  summaries  as  'quod  ita  in- 
tellectiim  et  adversum  eum  facit.'§  But  the  one 
thing  which,  amid  all  the  ditticulties  of  transla- 
tion, he  had  studiously  set  himself  to  avoid,  was 
the  habit,  so  dear  to  Kufinus,  of  doctoring  Origen 
for  Western  readers.  He  himself  either  rendered 
the  actual  words, — e.g.  '  ponamus  tamen  ipsa  verba 
quae  in  Origenis  libro  tertio  continentur,' II — or, 
where  the  exposition  was  a  very  lengthy  one, 
reduced  it  to  reasonable  compass,  yet  without 
omitting  anything  either  of  the  argument  or  of 
tho  illustrations.T 

•  contra  Sufltmm,  UL  11.  t  it.  Ul.  18. 

t  lb.  I.  24,  ».  I  lb.  i.  22,  26. 

\Ib.  1.  2S-ysUud,  vU.  eB8I>-«»A:  •dicamus  illun  cu- 
nem  ...  in  cnleatibus  rcprominam  wt.'  It  ia  intermting  to 
note  that  tbia  commentary  on  Eph  S9  !■  abeent  from  Cmmer'a 
Catena ;  the  eatenist  avoids  ]nat  what  Jerome  found  interesting. 

1  Jt.  L  22 : '  latlrtmam  Orisenis  diipulatkmem  Imvi  sermone 
comprehea  lertan  .  .  .  niliil  ab  eo  dictum  pnatermiKrim  .  .  . 
(onii  eigo  omnia,  Hoet  bmins,  qua  in  gnaco  nperi';  L  26, 


To  sum  up :  both  the  P.aris  Catena  and  the 
oommentary  of  Jerome  contain  an  amount  of 
Origenian  matter  which  must  form  no  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  the  whole  of  Origen's  commen- 
tary on  this  epistle.  Both,  however,  habitually 
abbreviate,  so  that,  except  in  such  rare  cases  as 
Jerome's  obiter  dictum  in  c.  Ruf.  i.  28,  where,  as 
was  noted  just  above,  he  repeats  from  his  com- 
mentary a  passa<;e  of  twenty-nve  lines  (on  Eph  S"- 
^)  as  a  literal  rendering  from  Origen,  we  can  only 
then  be  sure  of  possessing  the  whole  fulness  of 
the  original  when  our  two  authorities  exactly 
agree.  With  regard  to  Jerome,  there  is  of  course 
the  further  question,  how  much  of  his  matter  to 
which  parallels  in  the  Catena  are  wanting  can  be 
ascribed  to  Origen.  AU  the  evidence  we  have 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  his  own  contributions 
and  his  requisitions  on  others  of  his  predecessors 
put  together  do  not  equal  his  debt  to  Origen. 
The  data  of  the  controversy  with  Rufinus  enable 
us  happily  to  identify  as  taken  from  Origen  a 
group  of  passages  which,  as  they  express  with 
more  than  usual  distinctness  speculations  after- 
wards accounted  heretical,  were  of  all  the  least 
likely  to  be  preserved  in  a  Catena.*  Yet  great  as 
are  Jerome's  services  in  this  matter  of  faithful 
representation,  no  one  can  compare  the  Greek  and 
Latin  where  they  run  parallel  without  realizing 
how  the  very  virtues  of  Jerome's  writings — the 
limpid  flow  of  words,  the  easy  sequence,  the  direct 
straightforwardness  of  meaning— cause  him  to  be, 
as  perhaps  every  Latin  translator  must  be,  an 
inadequate  interpreter  of  the  more  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Greek  theologian,  of  his  more 
snbtle  thought,  of  his  tentative  and  hesitating 
style,  of  his  half-seen  glimpses  into  mysteries  that 
lie  behind  and  beyond  the  letter. 

(vL)  PhUippiajis. 

The  list  mentions  a  commentary  in  one  book. 
Cramer's  Catena  on  this  epistle,  as  on  the  Gala- 
tians,  is  for  the  most  part  anonymous ;  but  any 
extended  use  of  Origen  appears  to  be  excluded  by 
the  colophon  which  names  John  (Chrysostom), 
Severian,  and  Theodore  as  its  sources.  The  Athos 
MS  contains  two  interesting  marginalia :  at  the 
end  of  ch.  3  it  notes  lut  &St  4  itiyv" — Origen's 
commentary  did  not  extend  to  the  4th  chapter, 
which  is  personal  rather  than  doctrinal ;  at  H"  tis 
t6  ppafitiop  {fu  itX^crewt  toO  0€oD  it  records  that 
'in  expounding  these  words  he  adds  that  some 
copies  read  ii'eyK\ri<rlat  roS  6eoS ' ;  and,  as  in  another 
part  of  the  same  note  it  mis-writes  this  variant  as 
iptriyKai  0v(rlas  roS  6eo0,  it  would  appear  that  her« 
(as  in  the  Ephesians)  a  note  has  been  taken  over 
from  the  '  ancient  copy,'  whose  faded  uncial  writing 
has  again  given  rise  to  error. 

(vii.)  Colosiians. 

The  list  mentions  a  commentary  in  2  books ; 
but  we  ought  to  read  '  iii '  for  '  ii,'  since  the  Athos 
MS  marks  not  onlv  rbiuK  fi'  at  2",  but  ri/ioj  7'  at 
3".  The  same  MS  notes  at  4"  that  the  third 
tome  ended  there,  the  last  words  expounded  being 
tra  ar<xSr(n  rAnot :  SO  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
previous  epistle,  the  purely  personal  matter  was 
left  without  comment  by  Origen.  Of  the  contents 
of  the  exposition  we  only  learn  from  the  MS,  that, 
in  dealing  with  the  words  in  4'>  oi  6mi  ix  repi- 
To/t^t,  'he'  {airbt,  'the  master')  'developed  wond- 
rously  the  theme  of  the  difierent  senses  of  circum- 
cision in  the  Scripture.'  The  only  other  extant 
*  latiasinmm  Origenis  expositionem,  et  eoedem  senaua  per  diversa 
verba  volrenlein,  breri  sermone  oonatrinximua,  nihu  exemplia 
et  awertlonibus  illius  auferentes.' 

*  Of  all  the  passagres  alleged  by  Rufinus  and  catalogued 
above,  only  one,  aiut  that  i>erhap6  the  shortest  and  least  im- 
portant, is  preaerved  in  full  in  the  Catena  (Jerome,  673 
Cramer,  p.  137).  In  one  other  case,  the  note  on  mytMru  (Hes  0 
-Cramer,  p.  130),  part  of  the  pasaage  occurs  in  the  Catena,  but 
without  the  definite  allusion  to  the  pre-existence  of  souls.  (Tht 
pages  of  Cramer  are  marked  in  Mr.  Greg's  edition  In  JTIiSt). 
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reference  to  this  commentary  ia  in  Rnfinns'  trana- 
lation  of  Pamphilos'  Apologia  pro  Origene  (de  la 
Bne,  iv.,  App.  p.  37),  under  the  head  'Responsio 
ad  qointam  criminationem.  Quod  anus  est  Cbris- 
tns  tilias  Dei :  In  tertio  libro  epistolEe  ad  Colos- 
senses.'  But  the  passage  which  follows  under 
this  title  is  an  explanation  of  Gal  3"  SiaraytU  Si 
dTTAwr  iv  x«pl  lufflrou ;  and  It  is  impossible  not  to 
suspect  that  we  should  rather  read  'in  the  third 
boolc  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.'  Cramer's 
Catena  ofl'ers  no  help ;  its  sources  are  again  Chry- 
sostom,  Severian,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
(viii.)  /  2'hessaloniant. 

The  list  gives  a  commentary  in  3  books  and  2 
homilies.  Both  Origen  himself  and  Jerome  refer 
to  the  commentary.  Origen,  contra  CeUum  [A.D. 
249],  ii.  65,  after  quoting  1  Th  4"->»,  adds :  Hir  Si 
0a»ta'av  ijpur  tit  Toit  tAxovi  Si-fiyri<ra>  i(t04iu9<i  fp  ott 
IrwriyoptiaapLev  f'^/ririKois  riji  irpji  OtaaoKonKtU  T/xh 
Tipat  irurroXris  (de  la  Rne,  i.  437) ;  Jerome,  Ep. 
cxix.  ad  Minerrinm  et  Alexandrum,  9  [A.D.  406: 
ViUarsi,  i.  803],  introduces  a  long  comment  of 
Origen'H  on  1  Th  4'»"",  extending  over  nearly  two 
columns,  with  the  words  '  Origenes  in  tertio  voln- 
mine  i^irrvr"'^'  epistolee  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses 
primse,  post  multa  quse  vario  pmdentiqne  sermone 
disseruit,  ha>c  intulit.'  This  is  the  only  known 
quotation  ;  the  Atlios  MS  has  preserved  no  Origen 
marginnlia  on  the  epistle ;  but  Cramer's  Cat^a, 
a»  on  the  Galatians,  is  mostly  anonymous,  and 
may  conceal  Origen  matter. 

(IX.)  g  Thestaionians. 

The  list — not  in  the  older  form,  repeated  by 
Preu»chen-Hamack,  but  as  printed  from  further 
MSS  by  E.  Klostermann  in  the  Berlin  SUzungt- 
berichte  der  k.  preutritehen  Akad.  der  Witten- 
tchaften,  1897.  p.  856 — names  a  commentary  in 
one  book.  The  Athos  MS  several  limes  refers  to 
the  'exposition'— in  three  cases,  2>*->^  3><>,  for  the 
readings  it  implies,  on  2>*  as  establishing  Origen's 
orthodoxy,  l^TfyoOiitKyi  roShe  rS  /hjrir  acufedt  iu<w  T^t 
T/niSot  >Jyti  iyiprytuw.  Nothing  is  otherwise  known 
of  it. 

(X.)  Philemon. 

The  list  mentaons  a  commentary  in  one  book : 
but  Greek  authority  almost  wholly  fails  na.  The 
Athos  MS  only  notes  on  v."  that  *  ne  too  does  not 
mention  the  word  rpoaXapoO' — presumably  in  his 
commentary.  Cramer's  Catena  is  again  drawn, 
from  Chrysostom,  Severian,  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
snestia.  Latin  writers,  however,  again  to  some 
extent  supply  the  defect,  (a)  Rnfinus-Pamphilus, 
Apologia  pro  Origene  (de  la  Rue,  iv. ,  App.  p.  38), '  Re- 
sponsio ad  sextam  criminationem.  Qnod  ea  quss 
in  scriptnris  referontnr  etiam  secundum  litteram 
•resta  sint,'  cites  nnder  the  heading  'de  epistola 
I'luili  apostoli  ad  Philemonem'  a  passage  taken 
from  the  comment  on  v.*,  concerning  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  '  in  all  the  saints,'  which  Origen 
interprets  as  meaning  belief  in  the  Old  Testament 
histories.  (J3)  Rufinus,  Apologia,  i.  40  (Vallarsi,  ii. 
025),  quotes  as  Origen's  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  V."  'Epaphras  my  fellow-captive,'  'quod 
capti  pariter  et  vincti  in  vallem  banc  deducti  sunt 
lacrimarum.'  The  passage  quoted  comes  from 
.lororae's  commentary  on  Philemon  (Vallarsi,  vii. 
703),  and  strenotbens  the  conclusion  that  Jerome 
in  this,  as  in  his  other  expository  labours  on  St. 
Paul,  wrote  with  the  commentaries  of  Origen 
before  liim.  It  is  true  that  in  the  preface  to  this 
particular  commentarv,  unlike  those  to  the  Gala- 
ti.nn  and  Ephesian  epistles,  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  deljt  due  to  his  predecessors.  But  this 
may  have  been  either  because  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  repeat  information  he  was  giving  in 
the  more  or  less  contemporary  commentaries  on 
the  two  longer  epistles,  or  perhaps  because  in  the 
case  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  which  had  so 


often  been  either  rejected  or  passed  ever,  he  had 
had  fewer  predecessur>4,  and  m  there  was  not  the 
same  need  as  elsewhere  to  distinguish  the  dilfereni 
writers  to  whom  be  lay  under  obligation.  But 
that  at  least  he  made  extensive  uae  of  Origen 
all  the  indications  converge  to  show.  The  com- 
ment on  v.*,  translated  m  Bufinos  •  Pamphilns, 
occurs  in  an  independent  and  abbreviated  vetBion 
also  in  Jerome  (vii.  7S2). 
(xL)  Titus. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Origen  wrote 
anything  on  either  of  the  epistles  to  Timothy, 
but  for  the  epistle  to  Titus  the  list  names  a 
commentary  in  one  book,  and  also  a  single  homily. 
Of  the  latter  nothing  is  known.  For  the  former 
we  have  one  reference  in  a  Greek  writer,  several 
quotations  in  Bufinus-Pamphilos,  and  St.  Jerome's 
commentary,  (a)  In  an  interesting  little  6th  cent, 
tract  of  questions  put  to  a  Palestinian  abbot,  Bar- 
sanuphius  (Gallandi,  xi.  592;  Migne,  Pair.  Gr. 
86,  c.  891),  the  questioner  —  the  whole  interest 
lies  rather  in  the  questions  than  in  the  answers- 
mentions  having  found  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
ezistence  of  souls  in  Origen,  Didymns,  and  Eva- 
^ns ;  and  yet  Origen  himself  asserts  iw  atnrcS 
*fTW»"?  "'P*'  Tirol'  exiffToX^t  /»^)  eZrat  rww  dnwri- 
Xur  /iriSi  r!js  iKKXr/fflat  rapiScffw  r6  rpe9fivr4pai>  tXrai 
Hiw  ifnixfl"  "^f^rn  mraaKevit,  (in  olpertKim 

gapoKniflfvr  rir  raSra  X^orro.  The  assertion  would 
e  a  strange  one  in  the  month  of  Origen.  The  ex- 
planation, as  will  appear  in  a  moment,  lies  in  the 
form  of  the  passage  alinded  to,  which  is  happily 
preserved  in  RuBnus.  (/3)  Rufinns  •  Pamphilus, 
Apologia  pro  Origene,  o.  i.  (de  la  Rue,  iv.,  App. 
21-23),  quotes  three  passages  (which  are  con- 
nected together  by  the  phrases,  'post  heac  paucis 
qnibusdam  per  medium  insertis  adiecit '  and  '  poet 
ra,uca  addidit  hcec ') '  ex  eo  libro  quem  in  epistolam 
Pauli  apostoli  ad  'Titum  scripsit,'  on  the  passage 
•  a  man  that  b  an  heretic '  (Tit  3").  The  whole 
contains  a  valuable  catalogue  of  the  opinions 
which  to  Origen  seemed  to  deserve  the  name  of 
heresy.  Again  in  c.  ix.  (%b.  43), '  Responsio  ad  octa- 
vam  criminationem.  De  anima,'  two  further  brief 
quotations  are  given  from  the  same  context,  where 
Origen  raises  the  question  whether  those  who  treat 
on  matters  not  contained  in  the  Rule  of  the  Church 
— such  as  the  origin  of  souls — ought  to  be  treated 
as  heretics,  even  if  their  opinion  seems  new  and 
strange.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  passage  referred 
to  by  the  monastic  questioner  of  Bar«u>aphius, 
and  clear,  too,  that  Origen,  thoagh  his  indirect 
manner  of  -  approaching  wa  point  may  have  de- 
ceived the  monk,  is  really  urging  that,  between 
what  is  of  faith  and  what  is  heresy,  there  is  a 
middle  ground  of  debatable  matter  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  pre-existence  of  souls.  (7)  M'ith  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  Jerome's  commentary  on 
this  epistle  to  Origen's,  what  was  said  of  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon  holds  here.  Here,  too,  the  long  com- 
ment on  Tit  3"*,  quoted  by  Rufinns  from  Origen, 
has  been  reproduced  by  Jerome ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion in  a  form  so  abbreviated  as  to  deprive  it  of 
all  its  interest  (Vallarsi,  viL  736). 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  artfcle,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  separately  dealt 
with  :  but  those  who  wish  for  further  details  may 
refer  to  Preuschen-Hai-nack,  p.  376. 

[Dionysius  of  Alexandria].  —  The  impulse  to 
Biblical  studies  given  by  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Origen  showed  itself  long  after  his  deatli  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Ca?sarea.  The  next 
tliree  writers  to  be  mentioned  were  all  noted 
Origenists.  St.  Dionysius  the  Great  of  Alexan- 
dria—  head  of  the  catechetical  school,  perhaps 
from  A.D.  233,  and  afterwards,  A.D.  247  -  265. 
bishop  —  is  hardly  represented  at  all  in  extant 
documents  except  by  fragments  <rf  his  numerooi 
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letters.  Bat  if,  like  his  contemporary  St.  Cyprian, 
his  primary  importance  lay  in  the  influence  which 
by  means  of  his  correspondence  he  exercised  in  the 
current  ecclesiastical  affairs  both  of  his  own  pro- 
vince and  of  the  Church  at  large,  yet,  like  Cyprian, 
his  literary  activity  was  in  no  sense  contined  to 
this  single  channel.  As  a  commentator  he  is  known 
to  have  written  on  the  Book  of  EcdesiasteR  :  but 
the  case  for  regarding  him  as  an  expositor  of 
particular  books  of  the  New  Testament  rests  in 
several  instances  un  single  quotations,  which  (even 
if  correctly  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  to  some 
other  Dionysius)  may  have  come  from  other  sources 
than  a  formal  comuientarr  or  series  of  homilies. 
For  the  Pauline  epistles  the  evidence  seems  some- 
what stronger  at  tirst  si^ht,  seeing  that  Jerome, 
Ep.  xlix.  3,  includes  him  m  tlie  list  of  those  who 
had  interpreted  '  very  fully '  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  Yet  'latissime'  is  certainly 
meant  to  apply  to  the  half-dozen  authors  enumer- 
ated taken  together,  rather  than  to  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and  even  though  there  is  no  suggestion 
in  Jerome's  language  of  any  limitation  to  the 

rticniar  portion  of  the  epistle  (the  7th  chapter) 
reference  to  which  their  names  are  cited,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that,  of  the  six  commenta- 
tors named  here,  only  two  recur  in  the  parallel 
list  for  1  Co  15"  given  in  Ep.  cxix.  Is  there, 
then,  any  trace  elsewhere  of  Dionysius'  work  as  a 
commentator  on  St.  Paul  ?  For  if  this  allusion  in 
Jerome  stands  quite  alone,  it  will  easily  admit 
of  a  less  stringent  interpretation :  a  discussion  on 
marriage,  with  express  treatment  of  St.  Paul's 
language  on  the  snoiect,  migitt  easily  have  had  a 
place  in  one  of  the  lost  letters.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  independent  grounds  for  includ- 
ing Dionysiun  among  the  early  commentators  on 
any  other  epistle,  the  case  for  taking  Jerome's 
statement  literally  will  be  immensely  streng- 
thened. And  such  evidence  appears  to  be  offered 
in  the  statement-Hiuoted  by  Hamack,  Altc/ur.  Litt. 
i.  423,  from  Christopher  Wolf,  Anerdota  Greeca, 
iv.  (Hamburg,  1724)  p.  62  —  that  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  was  largely  used  in  a  Catena  on  the 
Romans :  '  illius  mentio  frequeni^  est  in  Catena 
MS  in  epist.  ad  Bomanos,  quam  B.  Reiserus 
memorat  m  Catalogo  MSS,  p.  9.'  The  reference 
is  to  Antonins  Beiser,  Index  manuseriptorum 
bOtioOeeiB  Avgnttanm  (A.D.  1675),  'Cod.  23: 
Catena  in  epistolam  D.  Pauli  ad  Romano*  viginti 
et  qnint^ne  patrnra  grsecorum,  videlicet  Acacii, 
Athanasii,  Basilii  Magni,  Ciesarii,  Chrysostomi, 
dementis,  Cyrilli,  Damasceni,  Didymi,  Diodori, 
Carterii,*  Dionysii  Alexandrini,  Dionysii  Areo- 
pagitie,  Euthalii,  Gennadii,  Gregorii  Theolo^, 
Isidori,  Maximi,  Methodii,  Nysseni,  Oecumemi, 
Origenis,  Photii,  Severiani,  Theodoreti,  Theo- 
phin.'  The  Augsburg  MSS  passed  during  the 
course  of  the  18th  cent,  into  the  library  of  Munich, 
and  the  same  MS  is  catalogued  as  greec.  412  in 
Ignatius  Hardt,  Oatalogus  codicum  manuserip- 
torum bibliothecce  reqia  Bavaricce,  iv.  (Municn, 
1810)  p.  269.  Hardt  notes  that  Reiser  was  in 
error  m  including  the  names  of  Athanasius  and 
Carterius,  and  in  omitting  those  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsaestia  and  of  Apollinaris.  It  will  be  noted 
that  neither  catalogue  says  anything  of  a  'frequent' 
mention  of  Dionysius,  or  for  that  matter  of  any 
other  writer;  and  in  fact  the  Catena  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  second  of  those  printed  by 
Cramer.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  is  there  men- 
tioned once  only,  and  the  quotation  is  one  of 

*  Carterioa  was  the  colleague  of  Diodore  in  the  school  o! 
theolocy  which  Chrysiostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsueatia  at- 
tendeu :  as  he  iii  not  known  to  have  written  any  exe^retical 
worlts,  and  as,  further,  his  name  occurs  in  Reiser's  list  out  of 
its  alphat)etical  order,  it  is  tempting  to  talce  Carterii  as  a 
^nitive  dependinf;  on  *  Diodori,  so  that  Diodorus  Carterii 
would  be  parallel  to  Eusebius  Pamphiii. 
BXTRA  VOU — 32 


exactly  nine  words :  ri  U  nSi  'Icpa^X  irrl  roO  01 
rXetiret  icstrcu  (p.  418  ;  Bo  11*).  The  positive  evi- 
dence is  therefore  reduced  again  to  Jerome,  and 
Jerome's  words  do  not  justify  ns  in  regarding 
Dionysins  as  a  formal  commentator  on  St.  Paul. 

[Plerinsl. — Another  head  of  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria,  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
cent.,  was  Pierius.  The  evidence  for  connecting 
him  with  the  study  of  St.  Paul  is  again  Jerome's 
list  of  commentators  on  1  Co  7, — with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  Pierios'  words  are  actually  cited  ( Ep. 
xlix.  3;  Vallarsi,  L  233):  'Pierius,  cum  sensum 
Apostoli  ventilaret  atque  edisseret,  et  proposuisset 
illud  exponere  Voloautem  omneiesae  sieut  meipsum 
[1  Co  7'J,  adiecit 

lUv  KTipicaei.'  As  in  the  case  of  Dionysius,  so  in 
that  ot  Pierius,  there  is  no  other  evidence  for  a 
Pauline  commentary  than  this  reference  in  Jerome ; 
Jerome's  second  list  on  1  Co  16"  omits  his  name 
also;  and' since  we  have  independent  groonds  for 
knowing  (I)  that  Pierius  commented  at  length  on 
the  opening  of  the  Book  of  Hosea;  (2)  that  the 
comment  in  question  took  the  form  of  a  homily 
or  homilies  at  Easter,  i.e.  daring  the  Easter  eve 
vigilj  (3)  that  in  the  first  of  his '  Paschal  treatises ' 
(h>  rif  rpiirif  tut  tit  ri  rivxa)  he  Strongly  asserted 
that  St.  Paul  had  had  a  wife,  but  separated  from 
her  and  dedicated  her  to  God  in  the  Churoh 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  III.  76 ;  Philip  of  Side,  fragments ; 
Phodns,  cod.  119),— Hamack  concludes,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  St.  Jerome's  citation  is  taken 
from  this  same  treatise  on  the  opening  of  Rosea, 
a  passage  which  would  o&isr  an  obvious  opportunity 
for  reference  to  1  Co  7. 

[Easebiaa  of  Ctesarea].— From  Alexandria 
we  pass  to  the  second  centre  of  the  influence  of 
Origen — the  school  and  chnreh  of  Palestinian 
CiEsarea.  Among  the  extraordinarily  diverse 
writings  of  its  bishop  Ensebius  (e.  270-340  A.D.) 
were  certainly  inclnded  commentaries,  and  those 
not  exclusive^  on  the  Old  Testament.  Btat  once 
more  the  evidence  for  ranking  him  with  the  ex- 
positors of  St.  Panl  rests  on  tne  first  of  Jerome's 
two  lists  for  the  1st  Corinthian  epistle,  supported 
this  time  by  a  single  quotation  in  Cramer's  Catena 
(pp.  75,  477  ;  1  Co  4*-»).  That,  somewhere  in  the 
vast  array  of  the  works  of  Eusebius,  Jerome  should 
have  found  a  discussion  of  1  Co  7,  and  the  catenist 
an  explanation  of  a  single  passage  in  another 
chapter,  seems  much  more  probable  than  that  a 
commentary  by  so  well  -  known  a  writer  should 
have  left  no  other  trace  behind.  If  conjecture 
maybe  allowed,  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that, 
as  Pierius  appears  to  have  treated  of  1  Co  7  in 
connexion  with  the  Book  of  Hosea,  and  as  Jerome 
in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Hoeea  pla(»s 
in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  homily  of 
Pierius  a  discussion  oy  Eosebins  in  the  (lost)  18th 
book  of  the  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  the  latter 
was  also  the  occasion  of  Eusebius'  exposition  of 
the  marriage  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

6.  Theodore  of  Heraclea  (commentaries  on  all 
the  Epistles  ?)-- 

The  results  in  the  case  of  Dionysius,  Pierius, 
and  Eusebius  have  been  almost  wholly  negative. 
Nothing  more  has  been  established  than  that 
somewhere  or  other  in  their  writings  they  found 
occasion  to  expound  one  or  two  passages  from  *  the 
Apostle.'  Of  continuous  commentaries  or  homilies, 
even  on  a  single  epistle,  there  is  no  real  trace. 
But  for  Theodore,  bisliop  of  Heradea-Perintbns 
in  Thrace  (from  before  341  till  between  355  and 
35S),  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that,  however  little 
can  be  recovered  of  his  work,  he  did  publish 
( ommentaries  on  several,  probably  on  all,  of  St. 
Paul's  epistles.  In  Theodore  we  first  come  in 
contact  w  ith  the  great  school  of  Antiochene  inter- 
preters.   He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  the 
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first  founder  of  that  school,  Lndan  the  martyr ; 
and  M  that  we  know  of  his  method  shows  that  he 
worked  on  Antiochene  rather  than  on  Alexandrine 
lines.  No  interpreter  of  St.  Paul  in  the  first  half 
of  the  4th  cent,  could  in  his  matter  be  wholly 
independent  of  Origen ;  but  in  bis  clear  and 
literalist  style  of  comment  Theodore  was  not  the 
follower  of  Origen  so  much  as  the  predecessor  of 
Chiyeostom  and  Theodoret. 

Theodore  was  perhaps  the  first  commentator 
whose  work  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Jerome  {de  Vir.  III.  90)  tells  us  that  under 
the  emperor  Constantins  he  published  commen- 
taries on  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  and  on  '  the 
Apostle,'  distinguished  by  historical  feeling  and  by 
clearness  and  elegance  of  style.  Theodoret  (HE 
ii.  3)  speaks  of  his  'remarkable  learning'  and  of 
his  'interpretation  of  the  Diyine  Gospels'  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with,  and  apparently  as  ac- 
counting for,  his  influence  over  the  emperor.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  testimonies  to  his  importance,  no 
single  fragment  of  his  work  on  St.  Paul  appears 
to  nave  come  down  to  us  in  the  original.  His 
merits  as  an  expositor  were  unable  to  weigh  down 
the  balance  against  his  faults  as  a  theologian. 
Though  he  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  section 
of  the  party,  he  was  undoubtedly  an  Arian  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Arian  literature  of  the  4th  cent, 
has  perished,  with  such  minute  exceptions,  that  it 
requires  some  effort  both  of  will  and  of  imagina- 
tion to  reconstruct  the  vast  stores  of  learning  in 
chronicle,  history,  and  commentary,  which  shared 
the  fate  of  more  strictlv  dogmatic  writings.^ 

The  epistles  on  which  we  know  for  certain  from 
St.  Jerome's  references  that  Theodore  commented 
are  1  Tbessalonians  (Ep.  cxix.  §  8 :  Vallarsi,  L  802), 
1  Corinthians {ib.%i:i.  794), and  Galatians (Prcef. 
ad  Comm. :  vii  369).  For  the  latter  epistle  tne 
reference  is  general ;  with  regard  to  1  Th  4"""  we 
are  told  that  Theodore's  view  agreed  with  that  of 
Diodore,  which  is  given  at  length  (see  below  under 
No.  12) ;  only  in  9ie  third  case— on  1  Co  Ifi*'-**— 
are  we  given  an  actual  version  of  an  exposition 
contained  in  Theodore's  'oommentarioli.  The 
diminutive  form  impliw  (what  the  Catena  frag- 
ments on  the  Goepeu  Mnply  bear  out)  that  Theo- 
dore's comment*  were  bnei  and  snocincU  The 
passage  translated  is  for  the  most  part  a  para- 
phrase, in  clear  and  straightforward  lan^age,  of 
the  text,  helped  out  by  the  pajcallel  verses  in  1  Th  4. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Theodore  givee  the  Syrian 
reading,  'omnes  quidem  non  dormiemus,  omnes 
antem  immntabimur,'  without  notice  of  any 
variant ;  from  which  it  majr  perhaps  be  concluded 
that  he  was  not  interested  m  textual  questions. 
7.  Eoiebiiu  of  Emeaa  (on  the  Galatians).— 
Bom  at  Edessa,  Ensebins  studied  in  succession  at 
the  chief  centres  of  Christian  learning  in  the  East 
—at  Edeasa,  at  Cteeuea,  at  Alexandria,  and  at 
Antioch.  But  it  was  with  Antioch,  and  with  ite 
successive  Arian  bishops,  that  his  connexion  was 
specially  dose.  It  was  from  Antioch  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  bishopric  of  Emesa  or  Hemesa  in  Syria, 
which  he  occupied  till  his  death ;  and  it  was  at 
Antioch  that  he  was  buried.  The  years  of  his 
episcopate  roughly  coincided  with  'Theodore's :  he 
did  not  become  bishop  tUI  after  S39,  and  he  died 
under  Constantins,  i.e.  not  later  thaii  360.  Like 
"Theodpre,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Arian  party,  and 
like  him  a  trusted  adviser  of  the  Arian  emperor. 
Like  Theodore,  again,  whom  he  immediately  fol- 
lows in  Jerome's  list-  of  'illustrious  men'  (de  Vir. 
HI.  91),  he  wrote  largely  on  the  New  Testament — 
'  ad  Galatas  libri  decern,  et  in  Evangelia  homiliae 
breves  sed  plnrimee' — with  the  same  historical 
method,  and  with  similar  degance  of  style, 

*  JaiMM  ipMki  of  Us  'eloqumoa'  ursin  in  oaotmUng  him 
witli  Diodon  ol  Turn  (de  Vir.  Itt.  UQ[ 


Ensebins,  however,  was  the  more  popular  and 
rhetorical,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  'ten 
books'  which  he  devoted  to  one  of  St.  Paul's 
shorter  epistles,  the  more  difiuse  writer  of  the 

two. 

Jerome  names  Eusebius  again  in  the  preface  to 
his  commentary  on  Galatians  (vii.  369),  but  no- 
where quotes  from  him  by  name.  Cramer's  Catena 
on  the  Galatians— in  other  words,  MS  Paris  coislin 
204— includes  a  few,  for  the  most  part  very  brief, 
dtations:  on  Gal  l'  »-*-»  2»  '»  »  3»  4-< 
6".  Two  points  are  noticeable  about  these  frag- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  the  predicate  '  of  Emesa ' 
Lb  found  only  on  two  occasions  out  of  thirte^i, 
though  there  does  not  seem  any  real  reason  to 
doubt  that  Cramer  is  right  in  attributing  all 
Ensebins  references  to  Ensebins  of  Emesa.  In  the 
second  place,  nine  qnotations  out  of  the  thirteen 
are  introduced  anonymously  in  the  text  with  the 
phrase  4XXoi  (ft-tpos)  ^Ii-,  the  name  Eusebius 
being  supplied  in  the  margin :  but  again  there_  is 
no  ground  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
formation. The  annotator  shows  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  particular  interpretations  of  Eusebius  on 
pp.  31,  90 ;  and  the  only  question  is  whether  some 
of  the  anonymous  quotations  which  have  no  mar- 
ginal ascription  of  authorship  may  not  likewise 
belong  to  our  Eusebius. 

That  the  catenist  should  have  so  far  relaxed  the 
rigidity  of  Greek  orthodoxy  as  to  make  even  this 
tentative  and  semi-anonymous  use  of  an  Arian 
commentator,  is  perhaps  another  indication  of  his 
early  date :  see  above,  p.  488*. 
8.  Aiterini  the  Arian  (on  the  RomanH).— 
The  literary  activity  of  this  celebrated  Arian 
philosopher,  tneologian,  and  exegete— of  whom  the 
IHctionarif  of  C/tnttian  Biography  contains  no 
mention— is  placed  by  Jerome  (de  Vir.  III.  94) 
within  the  limita  of  the  reign  of  Constantins;* 
but  his  history  goes  back  to  the  great  persei  tition, 
and  he  was  a  personal  disciple  of  Lucian's.  A 
Cappadocion  by  birth,  an  Antiochene  by  traimng, 
he  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Arian  movement 
in  its  earliest  stages  owed  most.  No  one  did  more 
than  Asterius  the  layman  to  give  it  its  philo- 
sophical basis,  its  theological  terminology,  and 
its  literacy  expression.  In  the  field  of  exegesis 
Jerome  records  that  his  labours  included  com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
on  the  Gospels:  but  he  tdls  us  nothing  about 
these  books  which  would  involve  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  them ;  and  what  he  does  say, 
namdy,  that  they  were  asdduonsly  studied  m 
Arian  drdes,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  tte 
complete  absence  of  citations  from  them  the 
Catenae,  perhaps  suggests  that  the  Ariaa  anunoB 
was  more  marked  in  his  exegesis  than  in  that 
of  Theodore  of  Heraclea  and  Eusebius  of  Emesa. 

CAthanadnt,  Badl  of  CmaNa,  ^Miy.  of 
NaiiansM,  Ongory  of  Hyssa].— That  citations 
from  the  great  Fathers  of  the  4th  cent.,  wh<»e 
writings  served  as  the  authoritotive  standard  of 
Greek  dogmatic  theology,  should  be  found  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  Catenoe,  is  only 
what  we  should  expect.  The  references  to  Atha- 
nasius,  indeed,  in  Cramer's  four  volumes  on  the 
Pauline  epistles  amount— excluding,  here  as  else- 
where, the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— to  no  more 
than  two.  'Tliose  to  Basil,  outside  the  Bomaii 
epistle,  are  also  only  two :  for  the  Roman  epistle 
they  are  fairly  numerous.   The  few  quotations 

•  If  Arterius  of  Scythopolia,  phUo«wher  and  oommenUtOT  OB 
the  Psalm.  (Jerome,  Epp.  Ixx.  4,  exit  M :  V.Jl»i»i,  i.JW,  UT\ 
were  identical  with  our  A»teriu»  the  Arian,  alao  a  philowpho 
and  alao  a  oommenUtor  on  the  Paalma  (Jerome,  d*  >;"■■  *•* 
we  should  hare  a  further  proof  that  Jerome  placed  him  HCT 
Euaebiua  of  Caaarea  and  Theodore  of  Heracle^  But.enr««  B 
the  identification  were  more  probable  than  It  IS,  *r 
chronology  ia  not  infallible. 
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bom  Gregory  Nazianzen  occar  also  mainly,  those 
from  Gregory  of  Nyssa  exdasirely,  in  the  Catena 
on  the  same  epistle.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Cramer's  sources  are  for  the  Roman  epistle  a 
Bodleian  Catena  and  a  Monich  Catena  (see  above, 
p.  487*) :  for  each  of  the  Corinthian  epistles  a 
separate  Paris  MS :  for  the  other  ten  epistles  a 
continnou8  Catena  in  a  single  Paris  Mb,  coislin 
204.  Of  these,  the  second  or  Munich  Catena  on 
the  Romans  (7^ -end)  is  responsible  for  all  bnt 
nine  of  the  whole  number  of  quotations  from 
these  four  Fathers  on  the  Pauline  epistles :  and  this 
fact  alone  is  enough  to  create  some  presumption 
that  none  of  them  had  written  on  any  of  the  other 
epistles,  since  commentaries  of  such  distinguished 
authorship  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  a  eaten  ist ;  and  even  a  commentary  on  the 
Romans,  had  there  been  such  a  one,  must  have 
played  its  part  in  the  Bodleian  as  well  as  in  the 
Munich  Catena.  Further,  many  of  the  citations 
from  these  particular  Fathers  are  introduced  not 
only  with  tlie  name  of  their  author,  but  of  the 
booK  from  which  they  are  taken.  Thus  for  Atha- 
nonius:  1  Co  7  (Crainer,  in  Epp.  cid  Cor.  478*  = 
Benedictine  edition,  ii.  I272=Migne,  Pair.  Gr. 
21  c.  1403),  roC  iylou  'ASavairlov  ir  rif  Uepl  roC 
acfivoO  yi/iov.  For  Basil :  in  the  Munich  Catena  on 
Romans,  ix  rUr  'AffXTrrucQr  (eight  passages),  ix  rwr 
' AjmppftrriKwii  (three),  ix  ToD  'Ori  oSk  iirra  oXtuh  rwp 
KaK&y  0  Qt6s  (two),  ix  nv  Elt  rip  XjS',  tit  rir  \y',  elt 
rir  itS',  ^oKitbr  (one  each),  ix  rov  tltpl  tixofMrlat 
X4v<w  (one):  on  Col  1"  it  rtit  xar'  Eiro/iiov  Xiyott 
(two).  For  Gregory  Naz. :  Munich  Catena  on 
Romans,  4k  roC  HmifUrov  (one),  ix  roC  Ilepl  vlov 
fi'  \6ym)  (one),  ix  rOr  Uepl  (ptXvrTUX^at  (two)  :  on 
Col  1"  iw  ry  Tlepl  lioD  Sevripif  IfJiyif :  on  Eph  1"  A- 
r(J)  Uepl  vloO  Xbyif.  For  Gregory  Nyseen :  Ainnich 
Catena  on  Romans,  ix  rov  card  Bm^tiov  /S*  X&you, 
iv  Tif  rAct  Tov  /card  GAvo/iiov  i^Sbium  \tr/ov.  Such 
passages  as  stUl  remain  nnaooonnted  for  show 
them^lves  on  examination  to  be  derived  from 
soorces  still  extant :  thus  the  rest  of  the  Basil 
quotations  in  the  Munich  Catena  on  Romans  can 
mostly  be  traced  to  the  adversus  Eunomium  and 
the  apparently  spurious  HomUia  de  Spiritu  tancto. 
Of  CateniB  other  than  Cramer's,  Karo  and  Lietz- 
mann's  lists  (see  pp.  488-489,  above,  a  and  g)  show 
an  oooaaional  use,  bnt  no  more,  of  the  great  dog- 
matic writers.  Thus  Oecumenius  gives  one  quota- 
tion from  Athnnasius,  three  from  Basil  (one  of 
them  ix  t9i  Up6t  ZaforoKlrat  An«r«X^),  one  from 
Gregory  Nazianzen  tit  rir  B'  IlepI  vloO  \iyop,  two 
from  Gregory  Nyssen.  The  Vienna  Catena  on 
Romans  luis  none  from  Athanasius,  bnt  four  from 
each  of  the  Gregorys,  and  nearly  20  from  Basil, 
the  sources  being  generally  given  in  the  case  of 
Basil  and  Gregory  Nyssen.  Tnus  for  Baril :  'A(rxTi- 
TiKuni  (five  pas8age8),'B|ainMbov,  EUt  rir  xy  <lniKn6y,  E/t 
rb  Uirtf  iiiidr,  Qtpl  ^irvu.  On  «(lx  ivrv  ainot  xaxwr 
h  Otbi,  if  r$  n/)if  'A^i^Xix'o'  xi,  B(t  ri  itapripim 
'lovXirrat,  ir  Xa«i'(?)  i/uX.  (all  one  each) ;  for  Greg. 
Nyss.  Btt  rh  Xlirtp  iniHr  fl  A/uXiat  and  s-oAt  BM/uoi' 
Xo.  Some  of  these  references  are  probably  identical 
with  references  noted  above  from  Cramer ;  in  any 
case  the  general  result  is  the  same.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  any  of  these 
Fathers  wrote  a  oommentaiy  <m  any  part  of  St. 
Paul.t 

9.  Dldymai  of  Aleiandrift  (commentaries  on 
1  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians). — 

By  far  the  most  striking  figure  among  the 
heads  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria 
in  the  4th  cent,  is  the  blind  presbyter  Didymus. 

*Onin«rglTasoiil]rth«lntnxhiotM7won)i;  theBencdiotlnn 
(ire  •  IWMVe  of  nnw  tan  llnM. 

t  A  inot  byOragorrot  Nnw  OB  lOo  U»  "Then  ihall  the 
Bon  aJ«o  himaeU  .  .  .,*  Is  pnnted  in  voL  L  pp.  8S8-8BS  of  the 
Fkrie  1616  edition.  Its  ganninenea  his  betn  ooatnted,  per- 
buK  without  r: 


Bom  a1>out  the  end  of  the  Krst  decade  of  the 
century,  he  became  head  of  the  school  under 
Athanasius,  was  still  living  when  Jerome  wrote 
his  catalogue  of  '  illustrious  men '  in  392,  and  onlv 
died,  according  to  the  Lausiac  History  of  Pal- 
ladius,  about  uie  year  399.  In  spite  of  total  loss 
of  sight  in  early  childhood,  he  mastered  all  the 
secular  and  sacred  science  of  the  time,  and  poured 
out  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge,  '  night  and  day,' 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors  and  correspondents, 
among  whom  were  numbered  Antony,  Jerome 
and  Rulinus,  Palladius  and  Isidore.  His  special 
strength  lav  in  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture. 
It  was  with  the  object  of  learning  his  views  on 
points  of  doubt  ranging  over  the  whole  Bible  tliat 
Jerome  visited  him  m  Palladins  t«lls  us  tli.\t 
he  dictated  explanations  of  the  whole  of  Scripture. 
Jerome,  de  Vir.  III.  109,  after  enumerating  some 
ten  works,  nearly  all  of  them  exegetical,  adds  that 
there  were  countless  others,  '  quae  digerere  proprii 
indicis  est ' ;  and,  in  fact,  besides  the  commentaries 
there  mentioned  on  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  we 
know  from  Cosaiodoms  that  he  wrote  on  the 
Catholic  epistles,  and  from  Jerome  himself  that 
he  commented  on  the  1st  Corinthian,  Galatian, 
and  Ephesian  epistles  (Epp.  xlix.  3,  cxix.  2  [Val- 
larsi,  I.  233,  794],  Prof,  ad  Comm.  in  Gal.  [ib. 
vii.  369],  Prcgf.  ad  Comm.  in  Eph.  [ib.  vii.  543]). 
The  volumes  of  Cramer's  Catena  on  the  Pauline 
epistles  contain  only  a  single  citation  from 
Didymus,  on  Ro  7*.  But  Mai  in  his  Nova 
Patrum  Bibliotheea,  iv.  (1847)  part  3,  115-146, 
published  from  a  Vatican  Catena  more  than  fifty 
excerpts  upon  2  Corinthians :  many  of  these  are 
of  considerable  length,  and  at  several  places  they 
form  so  continuous  an  exposition  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  they  were  taken  from 
a  commentary.t  Tims  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  tlie  commentaries  on  these  four 
epistles  were  independent  of  one  another,  like 
Origen'e,  or  were  parts  of  a  complete  and  homo- 
geneous Pauline  commentary.  It  is  not  in  itself 
decisive  that  Jerome  speaks  of  the  commentaritdi 
of  Didymus  on  the  Ephesian  epistle,  {  while  he 
includes  him  among  those  who  had  interpreted 
Matissime'  the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth.  Yet 
neither  the  long  explanation  which  Jerome  trans- 
lates from  Didymus  on  1  Co  15"***  lEp.  oxix.  5 : 
i.  795  D-798  A),  nor  yet  the  Mai  fragments  on 
2  Corinthians,  seem  quite  to  suit  the  diminutive 
applied  to  the  commentary  on  Ephesians.  And 
since  Didymus  was  in  almost  all  respects  a  close 
follower  of  Origen, — with  regard  to  his  exegesis 
Jerome  mentions  this  expres-My  in  introducing  the 
fragment  on  1  Cor.,  'non  pedibus  sed  verbis  in 
Origenis  transiens  sententiam,'— -the  evidence  as 
a  whole  appears  to  be  best  satisfied  if  we  suppose 
that  he  also  imitated  Origen  in  treating  the  dif- 
ferent epistles  separately  and  not  always  on  a 
uniform  scale.  In  that  case  there  wifl  be  no 
reason  left  for  postulating  lost  commentaries  by 
this  author  on  the  remaining  nine  epistles.  He 
may  easily  have  written  on  more  than  the  four  of 
which  we  have  definite  information,  bnt  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  on  all ;  and 
which  of  the  others,  if  any,  he  expounded  besides 
1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal.,  and  Eph.,  we  shall  be  able  to 

*  Oardinsl  Mai  fnve  no  lort  of  Indication  of  the  number  of 
the  MS :  bat  (a)  be  noted  the  folio  on  wliich  earh  Did\-niuB 
citation  is  found— the  flrat  ie  on  fol.  MO,  the  last  on  fol.'  ill ; 
(bS  lie  mentioned  that  he  had  already  printed  some  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  from  the  nme  MS.  It  ia,  in  tact,  the  already  often 
dtad  MS,  Vat.  gr.  762. 

t  The  veraes  at  wliich  the  different  excerpt*  Iiegin  are  aa 
followa:  2  Co  11. a.  s.  •.  T.  ii.  iz  is.  it. IS  2S. la u. u.17 31. 4. t. IT 
k  7. 8. 11.  IS  gi.  a.  11.  u  la.  17.  u  ei-  7'  w  11-  M  71.  a  u.  u  gu.  *).  a 
IQi.  s,  17  111.  7. 12. 11.  n  121 7.  n  1811. 

t  In  the  case  of  the  OalaUan  epistle  tb*  MSB  ol  iiaaatPrmf. 
ad  Comm.  in  Oal.:  Vallarsi,  vit  set)  fvmt  t»  vsiy  T 
*  commentarii '  and  *  oonunentarloU.' 
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My  onl^  if  farther  and  f nller  knowledge  cornea  to 

oar  assistance.* 

10.  Apollinarii  (or  AitolUnaFiiis)  t  the  younger 
of  Laodicea  (commentaries  on  all  the  Epistles  ?). — 

The  problem  in  the  case  of  Apollinaris  is  not 
nnlike  that  for  Dldymas,  bat  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence inclines  perhaps  the  other  way.  It  is  certain 
that  he  commented  on  five  of  the  Paaline  epistles, 
and  it  seems  likelv  that  he  commented  on  all.  St. 
Jerome  mentions  nim  among  those  who  interi>reted 
'latisslme'  the  Ist  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
among  the  authors  of  '  comnientarii '  or  'commen- 
tarioli'  on  the  Galatian  and  Ejihesian  epistles. 
On  1  Co  I5*>  be  notes  that  Apollinaris'  exposition 
agreed  in  substance  though  not  in  language  with 
that  of  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  and  on  1  Th  4>*  that 
Theodore,  Apollinaris,  and  Diodore  all  adopted  the 
same  interpretation  (Vallarsi,  i.  233,  795,  802 ;  vii. 
369, 543).  Thus  on  every  epistle  where  Jerome  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  older  commentators,  he  in- 
cludes Apollinaris  among  them ;  while  in  the  de 
Viris  IllustrUnu,  104,  he  speaks  of  him  as  'in 
Minrtasscriptnrasinnamerabiliascribensvolumina.' 
The  Catena)  enable  as  to  add  yet  another  epistle ; 
for  Cramer's  Bodleian  Catena  on  the  Romans  con- 
tains 36  citations  from  Apollinaris,  of  wliicli  21 
belong  to  the  tirst  two  chapters,  and  are  therefore 
suHieiently  numeroas  to  imply  a  continuons  ex- 
position. It  would  not  then  appear  to  be  rash  to 
suppose  that  Aixtllinaris,  like  the  writers  of  the 
school  of  Antioch  with  which  he  stood  geographi- 
cally in  such  closoj  contact,  commented  on  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul.  That  the  Catenae  for  most  of 
the  Epistles  do  not  ^uote  from,  him  is  snfficiently 
accounted  for  by  his  equivocal  reputation  as  a 
theologian.  Apollinariauism  was  the  special  btte 
noire  of  the  6th  cent.  Antiochenee,  and  Apollinaris 
was  so  far  in  a  worse  position  than  either  Origen 
or  Theodore  of  Mopsuestiaj  as  he  may  be  said  to 
have  died  oat  of  communion  with  tlie  Church, 
thoueb  apparently  still  in  possession  of  his  bishop- 
ric. That  Jerome  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of 
his  heresy,  used  him  extensively  and  spoke  of 
him  with  respect, — he  calls  him  nothing  worse  than 
'  the  Laodioene  who  lately  left  the  Church,'— is 
due  partly  to  his  admiration  for  a  man  who  had 
been  a  powerful  champion  of  Catholic  Christianity 
against  Ariuiism  and  paganism,  partly  also  to 
the  loyalty  he  always  retained  (and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  of  Jerome's  character) 
for  his  old  teachers.  $  Of  the  residuum  of  Jerome's 
commentary  on  the  Ephesians,  after  the  Origen 
matter  has  been  subtracted,  much  certainly  came 
from  Apollinaris.  In  the  cases  which  he  discusses 
in  detau  (of.  p.  495*,  above),  wherever  he  had  given 
three  interpretations,  the  first  was  his  own,  the 
second  that  of  Origen,  the  third  that  of  Apollinaris. 
And  though  the  amount  which  can  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  knowledge  be  definitely  recovered  out 
of  St.  Jerome's  writings  for  Apollinaris  is  small,§ 
yet  Jerome's  evidence  is  singularly  clear  in  respect 
to  his  general  charaeter  and  relationships  as  an 
exegete.  On  the  Ephesians  Apollinaris  habitnally 
diflbred,  according  to  Jerome's  express  statement 

*  It  is  worth  notlns  that  Dtdrmtu  is  not  included  among^  the 
commentatora  on  I  xliesniooiaos  wliom  Jerome  enumerates 
In  Ep.  cxix.  8-10. 

t  According;  to  Zshn,  ArKkumm,  v.  SSS.,  the  correct  form 
is  Apoliinaria  in  Latin,  'AnXiFa/m  In  Oreelc  But  Jerome 
eeema  moat  often  to  write  ApoUinarine. 

t  Jerome,  Bp.  Ixxxir.  S  (a.d.  400) :  ■  ApoUinarium  Laodicenum 
Antiochia  frequenter  audiri  et  oolnl ;  et  cam  me  in  lanctia 
•cripturii  enidiret,  nnmquam  illius  oontentioeum  [niper  sensu] 
fin^ia  suwepL* 

li  Two  piuisares,  iHmaTer,  can  lie  identified  by  the  help  of 
Jerome,  c.  Uujiiutm,  L  £4,  2S :  (a)  '  in  tertia  [expoeitionej  quid 
Aiiolllnariua  aimpllclter  explanaret'  =  Comw.  m  Eph.  ii.  7 
OalUiei,  Til.  576D-677AX  'allua  vero  ...  did  poteat":  (b) 
'  in  tertia  quid  ApoUlnariua  contra  illius  (M.  Orlgenlsj  vadens 
dotrmata  sentfret' -  Comm.  <*  Bph.  UL  1  (vlL  587 B),  'licet 
quiilnm  .  .  .  oainis  acoepeilt' 


(p.  495*,  above),  from  Origen  on  the  one  side,  as  on 
the  other  from  Didyntus ;  while  in  his  exposition 
of  the  two  passages  bom  the  Corinthian  and 
Thessalonian  epistles,  disensaed  by  Jerome  in  Ep. 
cxix.,  he  agreed  with  Theodore  of  Heraclea  against 
Origen  and  Didymns  in  the  one  case,  in  tiie  other 
with  Diodore  and  with  Theodore  again  against 
Origen.  His  exegetical  position  was  therefore 
influenced  more  by  his  geographical  connexion 
with  the  dty  of  Antioch  than  by  his  opposition 
to  the  teaohing  of  its  school  in  the  sphere  of 
theology.  Among  Antiochene  expositors  there  is 
no  one  whose  loss,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  frag- 
ments that  remain,  we  have  more  reason  to  de- 
plore. The  Catena  quotations  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gosjiel  are  often  very  striking,  and  betray  a  sin- 
gularly original  and  independent  mind.  Of  the  few 
on  St.  Paiu,  that  on  Ro  1'  in  Cramer  may  serve  as 
an  example :  nxw/KV/i/rotml  ^((xdpiCM^NOC  elc  'rir 

Xupitkiuror  rOr  tviidrup  $eif  koI  ItptOfv. 

11.  Ennomliu  the  Anomceau  (commentary  on 

Romans). — 

Eunoinius,  disciple  of  Aetius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Anomoeaa  or  extreme  Arian 
party,  was  oelleved  by  Jerome,  when  he  was 
writmg  his  '  Catalogue  of  Dlastrious  Men  '  in  392, 
to  be  still  alive  (c£  120),  but  is  last  heard  of  in 
history  some  years  before  that  date.  A  prolific 
writer  on  theological  questions,  he  drew  forth 
answers  from  the  principal  theologians  of  his  day 
—Apollinaris,  Didymns,  Basil  of  Ctesarea,  Gr^ry 
of  Nazianzns,  ana  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  His  con- 
tribution to  exe^^esis  was  a  commentary  in  seven 
tomes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  known  to  us 
only  through  the  criticism  of  Socrates  {HE  iv.  7), 
who  speaks  of  him  as  *  ignorant  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  unable  to  understand  them,  but  copious 
in  language  and  given  to  tautolc«y ' :  his  commen. 
ta^  on  the  Romans  was  an  ulostration  of  his 
deracts  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  for,  verbose  as  it 
was,  it  never  really  grasped  the  meaning  (iric^irot) 
of  the  epl»tle :  many  words  and  few  ideas  would 
be  found  in  all  hia  writings  alike.  No  fragnioits 
of  the  commentary  are  extant,  and  it  ia  possible 
to  conjecture  its  method  of  exegesis  _  only  from 
the  geograpliioal  and  historical  conditions  of  the 
writer's  career.  Ennomius  was  by  birth  a  Cappa- 
docian ;  was  educated  at  Constantinople  and,  under 
Aetius,  at  Alexandria ;  aooompanied  his  master  to 
Antioch  in  358 ;  and  was  intruaed  bishop  of  Cyzicus 
in  360.  Although  he  did  not  long  retain  the 
bishopric,  he  appears  to  have  lived,  with  intervals 
of  exue,  in  or  near  Constantinople  for  some  twenty 
years,  till  he  was  finally  banished  to  his  native 
Cappadocia  about  383.  All  the  probabilities  point 
to  his  exegesis  being  rather  Antiochene  than 
Alexandrine ;  but  a  more  direct  influence  than 
that  of  the  Antiochene  school  in  general  will, 
no  doubt,  have  been  the  commentary  of  his  Arian 
predecessor  Asterius  on  the  same  epistle  [No.  8, 
above,  p.  408'']. 

12.  Diodore  of  Tamu  (commentaries  on  all  the 
Epistles!).— 

If  Eunoinius  can  be  spoken  of  only  loosely  ns  an 
Antiochene  exegete,  tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Diodore  we  have  a  representative  of  the  Antiochene 
school  in  its  strictest  sense ;  and  indeed,  both  for 
his  own  writings,  and  as  the  teacher  of  ita  two  most 
illustrious  members,  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  he  may  rightly  be  called  its  secunil 
and  greater  founder.  Diodore  was  born  at  Antioch, 
perhaps  ciren  325-330,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  time  spent  in  study  at  the  university  of  Athens, 
lived  wholly  at  Antioch  until  his  elevation  to  the 
bishopric  of  Tarsus  in  A.D.  379.  For  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  before  that  date,  as  layman,  as 
monk,  and  finally  as  priest  and  head  of  the  theo. 
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logical  school,  Diodore  was  standard-bearer  of  the 
Catholic  cause  in  the  capital  of  the  East;  and, 
important  as  was  the  see  of  Tarsus,  Jerome  {de 
Vir.  lUutl.  119)  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that 
his  greatest  fame  vos  as  a  mere  presbyter  of 
Antioch.  When  Jerome  wTote,  he  was  apparently 
still  living ;  bat  he  must  have  died  soon  after,  for 
a  new  bishop  signs  for  Tarsus  at  a  Council  in 
394.  If  Jerome  tells  us  that  Diodore  was  an 
imitator  of  Ensebins  of  Emesa,  and  that,  though 
he  followed  his  ideas,  he  could  not  rival  his  elo- 
quence owing  to  his  ignorance  of  secular  literature, 
we  must  remember  that  Jerome  would  be  bitterly, 
if  naturally,  prejudiced  against  him  as  tlie  real 
author  of  the  consecration  of  Flavian  to  the  Autio- 
chene  episcopate  after  the  death  of  Meletius  in 
381.  The  West  refused  communion  to  the  party 
of  Flavian ;  and  Jerome,  for  all  his  profound  in- 
terest in  Greek  Christian  learning,  was  a  tlmroagh- 
goiug  Western  in  matters  of  party  controversy. 
Of  the  'manjr'  books  of  Diodore,  not  enough  hus 
perhaps  survived  to  test  the  soundness  of  the 
criticism ;  *  bat  whatever  amount  of  truth  it  may 
have  had,  we  eannot  but  regret  the  almost  total 
loss  of  the  exegetical  writings  of  one  who  holds 
so  important  a  jilace  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  Christian  exegesis.  Photius  (cod.  223) 
appears  to  have  known  him  only  through  his  book 
'  on  Kate' ;  and  though  he  praises  the  clearness  of 
Diudore's  language,  ne  seems  to  imply  that  the 
book  did  not  show  any  corresponding  cieamess  of 
thought.  From  Socrates  {HS  vL  S,  followed  by 
Sozomen,  HE  viiL  2)  we  learn  that  Diodore's  fame 
was  that  of  an  ezegete,  and  an  exegete  of  the 
literalist  school :  '  he  wrote  many  books,  attending 
to  the  letter  only  of  the  Divine  Scriptures,  declin- 
ing to  find  recondite  senaea  in  them'  (rit  BtvpUu 
ai)Tui»  iKTatvbiiutfn). 

AcGoraing  to  Leontins  of  Byzantium,  Diodore 
commented  on  the  whole  of  Scripture.  In  the  list 
given  by  Snidas,  and  d«rived  by  him  apparently 
from  the  'ExicXifinaffrur^'IfTepta  of  Theodorus  Lector, 
commentaries  on  many  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  mentioned  by  name,  aad,  of  the  New,  '  On  the 
Pour  Gospels,'  'On  the  Acta  of  the  Apootles,' 
'On  the  Epistle  of  John  the  Evangelist';  beaidea 
a  treatise  on  the  principleB  of  exegesis,  '  What  is 
the  diH'erence  between  9««p(a  and  iXKinoflaV  It 
is  curious  that,  while  there  ia  no  notice  of  any 
conmientaiy  on  the  Pauline  epistles  in  this  list 
of  Suidas,  Jerome  mentions  such  commentaries 
specifically,  'extant  eins  in  Apostolum  commen- 
tnrii ' ;  indeed,  as  he  mentions  no  other  work  of 
Diodore's  by  name,  but  dismisses  tiie  rest  nnder 
the  general  description  'et  mnlta  alia,'  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  tnat  he  attached  particnlar  im- 
portance to  them.  Whether  these 'oommentariea 
on  the  Apostle '  extended  to  all  the  Pauline  epistles 
is  not  certain,  though  Jerome's  language  and  the 
analogy  of  other  Antiochene  commentaries  per- 
lia[>!i  suggest  it.  Jerome  himself  (^.  cxix.,  A.D. 
406:  seepp.  484, 486 above)  includes  Diodore  among 
the  commentators  on  1  Corinthians,  and  quotes  in 
full  his  exposition  of  1  Th  4>*->' :  that  he  omits  to 
name  him  in  the  prefaces  to  his  commentaries  on 
Galatians  and  Epnesians  (before  392  A.D.)  may  only 
mean  that  Diodore's  commentaries  bad  not  at  that 
time  come  into  his  hands.  Of  Cramer's  Catena 
onlv  those  on  the  Roman  epistle  cite  him— the 
Bodleian  Catena  on  the  earlier  half  of  the  epistle 
32  times,  the  Munich  Catena  on  the  later  half 
only  thrice  (W  II"-").  Even  in  the  Bodleian 
Catena  the  comments  are  not  scattered  evenlv 
over  the  eight  chapters,  bnt  begin  only  at  5", 

*  Haniack^  tttrlbatioii  to  Diodore  of  s  group  nf  lour  treatiaes 
that  pMS  midor  the  naau  of  JuaUn  Martyr  (■Uiodor  von 
Xusus'  in  r«c(*  wkI  UiUtnulaaigm,  N.  F.  vL  4,  IMl)  hw 
•ot  jrat  nannd  ganenl  tmimA. 


being  fairly  constant  from  that  point  as  fat 
as  8-' ;  the  references  are  5»-  »  6'-  •■  » 
-I.  •.  7. ».  M.  14.  M.  18.  SI.  a.  x4  j}i.  a  «.  a  U.  M.  1*.  u  •  ^ 

reference  to  previous  expositors  should  be  noted 
(Cramer,  48.  22),  (not  iiiv  olr  .  .  .  if-fi0i)aav. 

The  exegesis  of  Diodore  is  concise,  clear,  in- 
telliuent ;  but  an  Antiochene  expositor  —  and 
Diodore's  theology  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace  does  not  appear  to  be  substantially  different 
from  hb  pupil  Theodore's  t — was  perhaps  hardly 

?[ualitted  to  sound  in  these  particular  chapters  the 
ull  depth  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  With  one 
exception  the  catenist's  citationsk  from  Diodore  are 
short,  but  a  passage  of  six  pa^es  (108.  4-114.  12), 
which  ranges  over  the  whole  of  Ko  7'-**,  follows  on 
the  name  of  Diodore;  and  there  seems  no  valid 
reason  for  denying  it  to  him.  It  would,  therefore, 
form  the  natural  starting-point  for  further  investi- 
gation into  the  exegetical  principles  and  methods 
in  which  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  were  trained, 
and  from  which,  in  opposite  directions,  they  de- 
veloped. 

13.  Chiysottom  (commentary  on  the  Galatians ; 
homilies  on  the  rest  of  the  Epistles). — 

John,  surnamed  Chrysostom, — bom  at  Antioch 
about  347,  ordained  priest  there  in  386,  consecrated 
bishop  of  Constantinople  early  in  398,  driven  into 
final  exile  in  404,— is  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  whose  exposition  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles 
has  come  down  to  us.  With  the  single  exception 
of  the  Galatians,  which  is  represented  by  a  con- 
tinnous  commentary  (and  even  this  was  perhaps 
prepared  for  oral  delivery,  see  below  on  that 
epistle,  p.  503*),  the  method  of  treatment  is,  ia 
everv  case,  by  a  series  of  homilies  actually  preached 
in  onnrch.  The  benefit  of  his  hearers,  says  the 
patriarch  Photius  at  the  close  of  an  interesting 
oriticism  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors 
(codd.  172-174),  was  the  one  great  object  of  Chry- 
sostom, in  comparison  with  which  all  else  was 
neglected;  and  he  accounts  in  this  way  for  the 
absence  in  the  Homilies  of  any  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  '  deeper '  sense  (ri  ^aSirtpa,  4  fia0vripa 
Seupla).  And  while  it  is  certainly  true  that  Chry- 
sostom was  in  full  a'^reement  (fuller  than  Photius 
would  perh.aps  have  liked  to  admit)  with  the  exe- 

getical  principles  of  Diodore,  his  master,  and  Theu- 
ore,  his  friend, — witness,  for  instance,  his  general 
introduction  on  the  chronology  of  the  Epistles, 
which  he  defends  on  the  ground  that  (rut^eXcT 
Tifjuy  vpis  rd  (Tfroi/teva  oi  )UKpiii  i  rw»  {rurroXSii' 
Xf<»ot  {Horn,  in  ep.  Horn.,  ed.  Field,  p.  4), — it  is 
also  true  that  the  warm  moral  interest  and  direct 
pnipose  of  edification  animating  the  Homilici 
raLses  him  above  the  arid  intellectualism  which 
was  the  danger  of  the  literalist  school  of  Antioch. 
To  each  homily  is  appended,  at  the  end  of  the 
exposition  proper,  an  *  ethical '  application  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  passage  expounded  ; 
and  this  is  sometimes  given  the  separate  heading 
■iOucif  in  the  .MSS.  Of  the  homiletic  expositors  of 
'the  Apostle,'  St.  Chrysostom  ranks  as  indubitably 
the  greatest,  and  subsequent  commentators  and 
compilers' bear  testimony  to  his  popularity  as  an 
exegete  by  the  extensive  use  they  make  of  his 
work  ;  indeed  his  Homilies,  shorn  of  the  *  ethical ' 
or  directly  hortatory  passages,  form  the  ground- 
work of  most  of  the  extant  Catenoe  on  the  Epistles. 

In  what  manner  and  by  what  methods  the 
Homilies  of  Chrysostom  were  preserved  for  pos- 
terity there  is  little  direct  evidence  to  show. 
Writing  at  Constantinople  a  generation  after  his 
death,  the  historian  Socrates  excuses  himself  from 

*  The  comments  on  8**  9>  uacribed  to  Diodore  In  Cramer, 
pp.  142, 162,  we  laid  to  belong  to  Theodore  (see  8wete,  TKetdm 
0/  Mopmettia,  p.  IxxUi  n.). 

t  e.g.  on  Bo  61* :  '  the  sin  of  Adam  was  one,  bat .  .  .  oon- 
denined  ni«  oUut,  because  they  imitated  Adam,'  leading 
mmrmrtm  (or  mrirmrtm  (Cramer,  iS.  W). 
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entering  into  detail  on  the  cbanusteristios  of  the 
Homilies,  or  from  attempting  to  explain  their 
popularity,  by  the  remark  that  any  one  who  wished 
to  gain  an  idea  of  their  brilliance  and  attractive- 
ness had  only  to  turn  to  their  published  form. 
He  appears  to  dbtingnish  between  two  classes  of 
homiues — those  that  were  published  by  Chrysostom 
himself,  and  those  that  were  simply  taken  down, 
as  he  preached,  by  shorthand  wiitws  (ot  rt  ixSoMrm 
rap  avTw  Xiyoi  Kol  ol  X^Torrot  atroD  6r6  rOr  iivypd- 
4>uv  iK\ii4>8ivT*t,  HE  vL  4).  The  distinction  thns 
made  is  borne  out  by  such  evidence,  both  extomal 
and  internal,  aa  we  possess.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
finished  character  ot  the  homilies,  for  instance,  on 
Romans  seems  certainly  to  imply  that  the  preacher 
had  himself  prepared  them  for  publication ;  and 
with  this  corresponds  the  fact  that  references 
(intended  to  excuse  the  preacher  frMn  dwelling  on 
topics  which  he  had  already  elaborated  elsewhere) 
are  more  than  onoe  made  to  previous  discourses  as 
still  accessible  in  book  shape,  e.^.  to  the  homilies 
on  St.  John  and  to  the  homilies  on  the  change 
of  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Horn.  vii.  in  1  Cor., 
Comm.  in  Gal. :  both  passages  are  quoted  in  fall 
below,  pp.  502^  503).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
less  polished  style  of  some  other  series  of  Chry- 
sostoni's  homilies,  snch  as  those  on  Philemon,  has 
suggested  that  in  them  we  have  only  the  report  at 
second  hand  of  unprepared  addresses  ;  while  those 
on  Hebrews  are  known  to  have  been  first  published 
after  his  death  from  note*  taken  by  the  presbyter 
Consi  tan  tine. 

The  manuscripts  (and  Socrates,  as  cited  in  the 
previons  paragraph)  give  to  the  Homiliei  the  title 
\oyoi ;  ana  this  must  M  taken  as  their  correct  name, 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  prepared 
for  publication.  Photins,  however,  while  admit- 
ting that  he  found  them — ^he  is  speaking  particu- 
larly of  the  homilies  on  Genesis— circnlatmc  under 
that  title,  urges  tliat,  as  they  consist  throughout  of 
direct  addresses  to  an  audience,  they  are  really 
not  X^M  but  iiuKUu  (cod.  172 :  i<if  rapirrat  ipur  Toit 
iKfioaris,  oCra  wpit  aimit  ttwertbreriu  koX  ipurf  cai 
iroKplnrreu  KtU  iwi^xf*^'^)- 

Photins  also  bears  witness  to  the  high  place 
among  all  the  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom  which  is 
due  to  the  homilies  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  a  distinc- 
tion, which  develops  rather  than  contradicts  that 
suggested  by  Socrates,  between  different  series 
among  them :  rarraxoO  yip  rtis  X&yois  aiiroO  rb 
KaSapiv  Kai  XafivpAy  kcU  eixpifit  luri  toS  ijSiot 
Ttxfovprfwr,  toOtm!  re  irraSOa  [te.  in  his  interpreta- 
tions of  '  the  Apostle '  and  of  '  the  Psalter /idXurra 
Siarpirtt  xal  tq  twt  rapaStiyinirwi'  einrtplf  koI 
T&r  ir9vfiiiiiiTiin>  iipfforl^  mU  (cf  rov  Sioi)  Kal  Seirb- 
rirrc  nil  drXws  fr  rc  X^(«i  naX  ixini9ijicj)  xai  iitBiStp  Kal 
ytrltltan  «cai  rj  dXXg  [v.l.  JJXf]  xaroo'icevf  ipurra  rdaSt 
ris  avYYpaifAt  inrttr^mro.  dXXA  rit  iUv  tit  t4» 
'Kv6cTo\op  (anr  i(  airHr  ixHrur  tnyrurai,  wolai 
Tt  aCrCir  i»  'ArTLOxtlf  Siarpipam  i(eroi^8ri<rai>,  at  nal 
/toXXof  SaiKpipumiu,  col  rodu  ^px-^tpvtwitm  iwoiii- 
Sriaav  ,  .  .  et  ns  riip  H»aiuf  KoX  ript  SKKifP  iper^y 
ToO  \iyov  SavitAtur,  ax€lKi,{am  airhy  /tSXXor  dXX'  oii 
Ttpiynari  kouoU  iy<rrpe^6fi*yor  raih'at  i^tpyi- 
aaaSai. 

In  proceeding,  therefore,  to  say  something  sepa- 
rately with  regard  to  each  set  or  homilies  on  the 
Pauline  epistles,  we  shall  rely  not  only  on  in- 
dications of  place  and  time,  but,  where  such 
precise  data  fail  us,  on  the  more  general  charac- 
teristics of  careful  preparation  and  uterary  finish.* 
But  if  evidence  ox  this  sort  on  the  whole  sug- 

*  SkvUe,  TUlamont,  HoDttuiooo,  twre  all  dMit  with  this  nib- 
J«ct ;  but  the  mott  complete  and  ooDTenient  diKunion  nil)  he 
bond  in  neldlPnhoe  to  bis  edition  o(  St.  Chryeoetomon  tlie 
Hebrew!,  pp.  xt-xvL  E^r  an  aoooont  a<  the  editioim  of  M. 
Cho-eontom'e  Bmilitt,  see  below,  pp.  tOB*-fi07>. 


geets  Antioch,  we  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
too  hastily  conclude  that  an  authoritative  and 
apparently  episcopal  tone  necessarily  points  to 
Constantinople ;  for  Tillemont  has  collected  refer- 
ences to  snch  language  in  homilies  indnbitably 
Antiochene,  and  supposes  that  Flavian,  on  or- 
daining Chrysostom  priest,  entrusted  him  with  a 
large  snare  of  his  own  episcopal  authority  (Mi- 
nunreg,  vol.  xL  'Saint  Jean  Chrj'sostome,'  article 
xiii.). 

(L)  Botnatu. — 33  homilies;  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions arranged  as  32,  the  first  homily  being  treated 
separately  as  the  '  argument '  (so  similarly  for  the 
Philippians).  In  this  series  Chrysostom  perhaps 
reaches  the  zenith  of  bis  achievemento  as  an 
expositor :  in  them  more  tlian  anywhere  else 
throughout  his  writings-— such  ia  the  judgment  of 
Isidore  of  Pelnsium,  himself  no  mean  critic — 
'did  John,  the  wisest  of  men,  pour  out  the  fall 
treasures  of  his  wisdom ' ;  and  lie  pays  him  the 
highest  compliment  in  the  power  of  any  critic 
when  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  '  if  the  divine 
Paul  had  received  the  gift  of  Attic  language  so 
as  to  be  his  own  expositor,  his  exposition  would 
have  coincided  with  that  of  Chrysostom,  oSrw  cat 
MvnTflfuurt  Kai  xiXKti  ca)  Kvpio\e(lf  mrio'/tirrac  ^ 
ip/iTlvela  {ad  Itidorum  diaeonum,  Epp.  lib.  v.  32). 
If,  then,  the  rule  of  Photins  holds  good,  these 
homilies  must  belong  to  the  Antiochene  period ; 
and  in  favour  of  this  view  may  be  quoted  a  pas- 
sage in  Horn.  ix.  [viii.]  p.  508  B,*  olSa  Sn  iwi  rir 
ai^Kir  iff/ur  rby  aOrir  col  rby  ww/iiya,  and  possibly 
another  in  Horn.  xxxL  [xxx.]  p.  743  C,  fieri.  Toaovror 
Xpiraf  tlaiirrts  (vSa  f/ietyt  IlavXot,  fySa  iSiSri,  tyffa 
avytKiSurt  cot  3ie\^x^1>  trrepoiiuBa  <ai  Tpht  7-j)r 
P^ltrp'  iK*hn)y  iirb  rwr  rinray  TapareiirbiuSa.  Tille- 
mont, indeed,  reserves  judgment  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  phrases  used  at  the  end  of  Som.  xxx. 
[xxix.]  the  preacher  ranks  himself  among  rot/Uyts 
and  ipxwTtt ;  but  these  words  hardly  appear  to  go 
beyond  others  which  Tillemont  himself,  as  above 
mentioned,  had  noted  as  belonging  to  Antioch. 
A  series  of  comments  on  Ko  5^-^  taken  from 
Horn.  xi.  [x.]  are  cited,  together  with  other  pas- 
sages from  St.  Chrysostom,  by  Augustine  {contra 
Julianum,  I.  vi.  27),  in  order  to  rebut  the  force 
of  Julian's  appeal  to  Chrysostom's  authority  in  the 
Pelagian  controversy.  Vet  how  far  Chrysostom 
was  in  reality  removed  from  the  standpoint  of 
Angnstine  may  be  illustrated  by  his  explanation 
of  Ro  8"  (toIs  «ot4  rpbdtaiv  nXip-oJi  otatp),  where, 
in  order  to  emphasize  man's  contributory  share  in 
his  own  salvation,  he  erroneously  interprets  the 
vp66efftt  as  man's  and  not  God's  {oix  4  KXijns  pu6yoy 
dXXi  4  rptBtcii  Tuy  KoXou/Uyuy  Tipi  caTriplaD  ti-i-fi- 
aa.ro,  p.  595  B ;  quoted  by  R.  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  det 
Cof/wientateurs  au  NT,  p.  174). 

(ii.)  1  Corinthians.— homilies;  also  ranked 
among  Chrysostom's  best  work.  The  evidence 
of  place  is  here  unusually  important,  since  it  covers 
not  only  these  homilies  but  others  as  well.  In 
Horn.  xxi.  p.  188  E,  Chrysostom  urges  that  niggard- 
liness in  almsgiving  was  especially  inexcusable  at 
Antioch  («:aJ  raPra  iy  'Amoxeif,  iy  B  rpwroy  ixsnilti- 
ruray  Xpurriayol  ,  .  .  iy  i  roXin  i  rijt  ikeqiuiciyri% 
rb  raXiubv  iKb/ia  KOprbs) ;  in  Horn,  xxvii.  p.  242  C 
he  cites  Mt  18'  ana  says  lie  has  already  explained 
the  passage  at  length,  when  ^dealing  with  the 
Gospel  (raSra  fiiy  eipi'irepoy  iy  airip  yenb/ityoi  rip  Jfupi^ 
Sit\tx9i]iui') ;  and  similarly  in  Horn.  vii.  p.  63  A  he 
refers  to  his  exposition  of  the  Gospels  for  fuller 
treatment  of  Jn  7*  8"  (dXXd  rft  b  rp&rot  Tr)t  in- 
yvdaedit  towtijs  koI  rlt  tKelvris,  iy  tow  eiayytXloit  ijoi) 
ftprjrai-  xai  uare  /li)  ffwex"*  rb  aM  <rrp(<pnr,  infl 
rapairip-iroiiey  roiit  iyrvyxiyoyras).    The  homilits  OD 

*  Refecencei  to  the  Homilia  are  given  in  the  pagtec  ot  the 
Benedictine  edition,  because  thia  nuraetation  ia  alio  to  M  loond 
in  the  outer  maiKins  ot  Field's  pages. 
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1  Corinthians  were  tberefon  delivered  at  Antiocb, 
but  probably  towards  the  end  of  St  Chrysostom's 
residence  there. 

(<'i.)  S  Corinthiaiu. — S6  homilies.  A  reference 
to  Constantinople  appean  in  Horn.  xxvi.  p.  625  C  : 
before  the  tombs  ot  the  tentmaker  and  the  fisher- 
man at  Rome  the  yerf  emperor  humbles  himself 
to  ask  their  intercession  ;  and  so,  too,  at  Con- 
stantinople, Constantios  conceived  he  conld  pay 
his  father  no  higher  honour  than  to  bury  him  '  in 
the  antechamber  of  the  fisherman ' — that  is,  at  the 
porch  of  the  church  which  contained  relics  of  the 
Apostles.  Savile,  although  he  rated  the  style  of 
these  lioiiiilies  above  the  average,  yet  thought 
himself  forced  by  this  passage  to  place  them  at 
Constantinople  ;  but  Tillemont,  Montfancon,  and 
Field  rightly  deduce  from  it  just  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Two  citations  from  these  homilies  were 
made  in  the  Second  Council  of  Nictea  (a.d.  787), 
the  rizth  session  of  which  consisted  of  the  reading 
of  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  'decree'  of  the 
Iconoclastic  Council  of  754.  The  latter  had  ap- 
Jed  to  St.  Panl's  words  in  2  Co  5* '  by  faith,  not 
sight,'  and  fi**  'even  thoueh  we  have  known 
lirist  after  the  flesh,  yet  Know  we  him  so 
no  more ' ;  and  in  answer  to  that  appeal  exposi- 
tions of  these  texts  are  given  from  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria (see  below,  p.  516*)  and  from  Chrysostom. 
'\uirrrp  i  iwip  -xpvalow  koX  Xitfor  ri/uor  SiSaaKoKlay 
nKTriiiirot  is  quoted  for  both  verses, — Mansi,  xiii. 
288,  289  [lAbbe-Coleti,  viii.  1122,  112S]=JIom.  xi. 
p.  514  C,  ffom.  X.  p.  508  C, — and  the  quotations 
are  of  sufiicient  length  (twenty-five  and  six  lines 
respectively  in  Field's  text)  to  be  of  some  vnlue 
for  testing  the  character  of  t  he  MS  tradition.* 

(iv.)  Galatians.  —  A  continuous  commentary 
without  break  of  any  sort,  for  the  chapters  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  earlier  editors  are  in 
no  way  represented  in  the  MSS.  This  continuity 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  abeenoe  of  the 
'  ethical '  seotions  which  in  the  other  epistles  form 
the  close  of  each  homily ;  but,  curiously  enough, 
the  use  of  the  second  person,  which  would  seem  to 
be  as  alien  to  a  commentary  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  a  homily,  occasionally  recurs,  e.g.  in  the  passage 
673  E  quoted  just  below,  or  in  the  comment  on 
Gal  2",  p.  688  D :  iiriti  atn)  i/tai  Bopvptlra  4 
Either,  then,  the  commenta^  was  composed  for 
ultimately  homiletic  purposes,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  direct  speech  of  Chrysostom  the  preacher 
flowed  naturally  from  the  pen  of  Chrysostom  the 
writer.  Perhaps  because  of  this  uniqueness  as  a 
commentary  among  so  many  homilies,  critics  have 
differed  much  in  their  estimate  of  the  literary 
value  of  this  work  ;  Savile  and  Tillemont  rank  it 
high  enough  to  be  allotted  to  Antiocb,  and  the 
latter  adds  that  the  '  book '  on  the  change  of  name 
from  Saul  to  Paul,  referred  to  in  this  commentary 
(p.  673  D  E),  consists  of  honiilies  that  were  cer- 
tainly preadied  at  Antiocb  (ed.  Bened.  iii.  98-140), 

*  Oompariwn  of  the  tm  tozta  tcTWla  Um  foUowfaw  rarluita : 
—(1)  Fuld,  p.  US,  L  7,  aa)  «Uu>  nitm  avm  (M.  or  being  no 
longer  mm  rifmm)  iyxn^  fi>  X/trrW  tuanvri :  Cone. 
Nk).  mmi  wii^t  T*v  «*«Mr  'A^xe9^  *^  X^imif  itrm  itimnm^  as  if  a 
•ecoDd  quoutton  from  Ohryaoetom  begui  at  'A^v*^.  (2)  Field, 
L  16,  ^AAA  w  ttmin:  OCHK.  Nic.  *uf  tyMn  ytfmnuutf. 

*r$  ll  aW  caAtT**  ir*immf*tr  rir  X^itrir.  aXAil  rtit  tuniri.  Here 
tlie  Council  it  clearly  rigfat,  and  the  USS  have  omitted  a  line 
through  honuxouieuton.  (S)  Field,  U.  16,  17,  rif^it  gi> .  .  . 
Xpiml  tt;  Cone  Nia  {rr>  iitS>  ui'  .  .  .  Mil  TLftmit,  prob- 
ably wrongly.  (4)  Field,  I.  22  (Jn  tia  ix'i  •i>^• :  Oona 
Nic  lifiru  Mi:  Both  readings  have  good  support ;  but  the 
latter  Is  leas  likely  to  be  the  poeterior  insertion  into  Chry- 
soetom's  text,  and  Is  therefore  probably  genuine.  (6)  Field, 
L  24,  W  bnif  rmfmk  iim :  Cono.  NIa  omits  r««u<,  perbape 
soddentally.  («)  Field,  p.  120,  L  29,  hm  ifOui :  Cone  Nic. 
Hrr«.  ,(7)  Field,  L  20,  lanL  kmim  St,  iutnitiSitti ;  Oona.  Nic 

It  is  dUBonlt  here  to  dedde.  (8)  Field,  L  n,  nSn :  Gone.  Nia 
omits.  (8)  Field,  L  8>,  b  Utrr/M  aai  ii  wnV/Mm :  Gone.  Nia, 
lessp^tedly,  oompletss  the  quotation  bypnulziiig  V  ^»l"^ai 
and  snbjoioliis  tin  ti  wfinmt  writ  wfirmm. 


and  was  therefore  more  likely  to  be  aocessible  t« 
Antiochenes  than  to  Constantinopolitana :  tra  /i^ 
roD  Korerelyoirrot  dirotrrdt  tumpbrtpor  rot/jvu  rir  \iyor 
.  .  ,  Kol  iiixtr  Si  etpujTol  nt  ivip  To&rur  Xiyot  Srt  v€pl 
TTjs  iieTa04<r«ut  ainou  r^s  rpoctffoatat  rpit  i/tat  tu\ey6- 
fu6a  .  .  .  tt  Si  irOsiXrfcBc,  ivTvximt  iKtlrv  rf  PiB\Uf 
wirra  ttireaBe  raOra.  A  brief  citation  from  'John 
Chrysostom,'  in  roO  Inrotur^fiaTot  ttjs  xpis  VaXirat 
irtrroXrjt,  is  preserved  in  Photius'  account  (cod. 
229,  part  3)  of  a  work  by  Ephraem,  patriarch  of 
Antiocb  A.D.  527-545,  in  defence  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  ;  but  the  words  themselves — Srt,  ^t)(r{,ri 
Xiyetv  npKl  raSetP  rir  Bcbr  \byoi>  ippbrqim  Trfl  iKKXifrlat 
i(rrl»,  Sxrrtp  xal  pXdr^/iar  koI  dxo/3X7p-4»  Tii  KJipirniP 
a&rir  raOeiy  ij  Mirti  rijs  Be/n-rfrot — appear  to  be 
neither  akin  to  Chrysostom's  normal  tlieological 
style  nor  identified  in  his  Galatian  commentai^. 

(v.)  Ephesians. — 24  homilies.  Allotted  by 
Savile,  on  account  of  their  unfinished  style,  to 
Constantinople,  but  by  Tillemont  and  Montfaucon, 
on  the  ground  of  historical  indications,  to  Antioch. 
Tillemont  points  to  the  impassioned  appeal  against 
schisms  in  the  Church  at  tine  end  of  Mom.  zL  (after 
the  exposition  of  Eph  4*->*)  p.  86  ff.,  which  natnnlly 
connects  itself  with  the  Eustathian  separatists  at 
Antiocb ;  Montfaucon  to  variona  laudatory  refer- 
ences to  the  monastic  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills, — Horn.  vL  p.  44  A,  Horn.  xiiL  p. 
44  E  ;  cf.  Horn.  xxi.  p.  D, — whereas  at  Con- 
stantinople the  monks  were  not  dwellers  in  hUls, 
and  are  mentioned  rather  with  blame  than  praise. 
If  further  argument  is  needed,  it  may  be  found  in 
the  mention  without  definition,  as  of  a  saint  well 
known  to  the  audience,  of  Babylas,  martyr-bishop 
of  Antioch  under  Decius  (6  /laKipiof  pAprin  Ba^t/Xa?, 
Horn.  ix.  p.  70  C). 

Citations  from  or  references  to  these  homilies 
are  made  (1)  by  Theodoret,  Dialogut  II.  '  Incon- 
fusiis,'  ed.  Schultze,  IV.  i.  p.  158,  ix  i-9t  ip/iiiyeUis  r^s 
rpis  'ii^efflon  irurrtlk^s  :  (a)  Horn.  L  p.  7  D,  <ot4  t-))* 
eiSoKlav  .  .  .  yiyortr:  (o)  Horn.  iii.  p.  20  D,  rept 
Toirov  ifntah'  '0  Btht  roO  xvplov  iiiuoi'  'IrfiroO  UptrraS,  oi 
xtpl  ToO  6toS  Xiyov :  (c)  Horn.  iv.  p.  26  F,  koI  Srrat 
iliuit  .  .  .  vepl  ToO  Kari  ffdpxa  rim  tlpiireu* — (2) 
by  Ephraem  of  Antioch  (see  just  above)  in  Photius 
cod.  220  fur  the  use  of  6  iyBpanrot  with  the  article 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  (4  Xpua6irTofiot  ir  rj 
ipurivelq.  r^s  rrpit  'E(f>ealovi  ^urroX^  r-plnis  i/uXiat) : 
the  whole  passage  18  E-19  C  is  more  or  less  in 
point,  but  the  specific  reference  is  perhaps  to  20  D, 
rir  irBpuTov  els  iiiya.  ir^\4n7Toi  inkyayt — (3)  by 
Facundns  of  Hermiana  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
cent.,  pro  Defensione  Trium  Canitulorvm,  xL  6 
(ed.  Sirmond,  p.  486  ;  Gallandi,  BM.  Vet.  Patrum, 
xi.  788),  '  beatus  loannes  ...  in  commento  epistole 
ad  Ephesios  libro  tertio,'  translating  into  Latin 
(n)  Horn.  iii.  pp.  18  F-19  A,  inbi^or  Sam  .  .  .  rtO 
Beov  \bym  oiSa/ius,  and  (6)  Ham.  iii.  p.  20  C  D,  Stt 
y&p  tA  piyiffra  .  ,  .  oi  repl  rov  BeoC  Xi^ou.f 

(vi.)  Philippians. — 16  homilies;  in  the  earlier 
editions  16,  because  the  first  honiilv  was  separately 
treated  sa  the  '  argument '  (so  also  in  Romans). 
This  is  the  first  set  of  homUies  which  the  majority 
of  critics  place  at  Constantinople,  on  the  ground 
partly  of  general  negligence  of  style,  partly  of 
language  tnat  is  supposed  to  be  definitely  episcopal 
in  Qie  'ethical'  part  of  Horn.  x.  [ix.l  p.  268  F 
onwards,  where  the  preacher  rebukes  nis  congre- 

'Tbeodoret's  polemioal  quotations,  at  least  tram  early 
writers,  are  not  to  be  rellea  on ;  it  is  therefore  all  the  mora 
important  to  note  that  hi*  differences  from  Field's  text  are 
relatively  slight.  In  one  case  (p.  7  D,  it  it  m  £mi  tor  it  ii 
[nt]  ix^<S  he  supports  Cramer's  Catena  against  all  the  diiact 
HB  tradition.   Did  he  use  the  Catena  ? 

t  Facundua  entirely  supports  Field  in  his  rstora  to  the  text 
ot  the  Verona  edition  against  Savile  and  tha_Benedlctines :  . 
20  D  be  reads  '  in  sanguine  eius  salvavit  '^  ri  aufjmvt  mvvtS  inm 
(Field,  Veron.,  and  8  HSS,  against  omission  by  the  rest)  and 
'•>^ter  hoc'~x>l>^  nitm,  intli  the  same  authorities,,  wbers 
rest  omit  xfl**- 
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cation  for  their  grudging  support  of  the  clergr.* 
Yet  even  for  this  epistle  grave  doubt  must  be  felt 
in  presence  of  a  {jassage  indicated  by  Tillemont, 
Horn,.  xvL  [xv.l  p.  318  C  D,  where  Chrysostoni, 
ennmerating  the  drawbacks  to  earthly  royalty, 
ends  his  dark  catalogue  of  misfortunes  with  the 
catastrophe  in  which  Valens  perished,  while  '  he 
that  now  rules,  ever  since  he  put  on  the  diadem, 
has  lived  among  labours,  dangers,  despondencien, 
calamities,  conspiracies.'  Chrysostom  was  a  boM 
preacher  ;  but  even  in  Chrysostom's  mouth  such 
language  is  more  natural  at  a  distance  from  the 
court.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  argu- 
ment should  leap  from  Valens  to  Arcaaius  without 
any  hint  at  the  critical  fortunes  of  the  inter- 
mediate reign  of  Theodoeius  (a.d.  379-395) ;  yet 
if  Theodosius  is  meant  hyi  rCr  KfMTur,  the  homilies 
again  belong  to  the  AnUochene  period.  In  a 
Catena  from  the  Fathers  contained  in  Book  i.  of 
Leontius  of  Byzantium,  contra  Nestoriano*  et 
EutychianoSji  are  inclnded  passages  from  Chry- 
sostom's ffom.  in  1  Tim,  (see  just  below)  and  in 
PhU. — the  latter  pMiage  ia  from  Bom.  vii.  [vi.] 
p.  235  B,  itop^iip  SoiAov  fkafit  ...  4  M^P^  'rov  (cov. 

(vii.)  Colosgiani.  — 12  homilies.  For  the  first 
time  the  indications  are  decisive  in  favour  of 
Constantinople.  Not  only  is  the  style  considered 
to  be  below  the  average  of  the  other  epistles,  but 
the  preacher  is  quite  certainly  a  bishop  ;  in  Horn. 
iiL  p.  349  D-F  he  sits  toO  Opbvov  roCrrov,  to  him 
belongs  t6  ^uncor^  d((u/ta.  Horn.  viL  con- 
tains two  illustrations  drawn  from  current  or 
recent  events :  p.  374  F,  '  the  man  who  but  yester- 
day was  exalted  in  the  tribunal,  who  had  heralds 
to  proclaim  aloud  his  dignity  and  crowds  of 
attendants  hustling  a  way  for  fiini  in  the  forum,' 
who  to-day  is  living  deprived  of  all  this  pomp  and 
station,  can  only  be  tlie  minister  Eutropius  be- 
tween liis  fall  at  the  beginning,  and  his  death  at 
the  close,  of  A.D.  399 ;  p.  37o  E,  '  my  own  city 
(if  tSKu  ii  iiiuHpa)  gave  olfence  to  a  previous 
monarch,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  destroyra  to  the 
uttermost,  inhabitants  and  buildings  alike  .  .  . 
but  when  our  neighbours  of  the  city  on  the  coast 
interceded  on  our  behalf,  our  citizens  went  about 
saying  that  that  intervention  was  a  worse  humilia- 
tion than  the  destruction  of  the  city  would  hare 
been  '—St.  Chrysostom,  in  fact,  is  giving  his  audi- 
ence at  Constantinople  tlie  story  of  the  experiences 
of  '  his  own '  city  of  Antioch  after  the  '  statues ' 
riot  of  A.D.  337.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  '2nd 
and  3rd  homilies  were  preached  on  successive  days : 
p.  338  A,  (riiiMpor  ivapaXKoiUvov%  af/nov  toSto  irpoSetrm 
Sei:  343  B,  riiiupoy  droSoSixu  irayKiuor  rh  tipXiuia 
Srep  x^^'  ivepaXofirir.  Perhaps  the  days  were 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

(viii.)  (ix.)  1  Thesialonians.  —  II  homilies;  t 
Thessidunians. — 5  homilies.  Both  sets  of  homilies 
npiieiir  to  be  episcopal  utterances,  and  were  there- 
fore preached  at  Constantinople :  cf.  1  Thess. 
Hum.  X.  p.  495  C,  kA"  .  .  .  r^t  iKKKnialaf  iraydya  1) 
rij!  KOiri)!  tixv<  iirtlpfu  :  Hom.  xi.  p.  504  E,  irreiiBin'Ot 
{yev6niif  rip  ixiorur  iiiQnt  vporrcurlat :  2  Thesn. 
/Tom.  iv.  p.  533  E,  dXXd,  ^t/rlr  .  ,  .  ai  dfuKt  rir  Xair 
trip  ToO  TiyoupJptv  rapaKa\eTi>,  p.  635  E,  iutta  Siifutv 
TorQ&rov  T/weoTwrct,  cf.  p.  536  B  C. 

(X.)  (xi.)  1  Timothy.— IB  homilies;  t  Timothy. 

'  The  moat  deflnite  wordi  of  tU.  nn^  il/J  (p.  272  DX  do  not, 
however,  appear  In  Field's  Uxt. 

t  Accordli^  to  F.  LootC  muterty  dinunloD  ot  thli  Important 
bat  obacure  writer  (Tade  mtd  UnUmuhtaigm,  ill.  1,  a.d.  1887), 
the  treatiae  eontra  Ifeit.  tt  Butych.  wa*  published  between  629 
and  M4.  Leontias  ia  not  mentioned  In  the  Dietionary  o/ 
Chriitim  Biography.  Then  paaeages  from  Chmostom  are 
la  the  Latin  veruon  ot  H.  Oanisius,  L»efim»$  Anti4]iue  (rc- 
•dited  Inr  J.  Baanage,  Th*mnirut  Mvnumenlorum,  L,  Antwerp, 
a.B.  1726,  p.  6M),  UM  in  the  Oreek  ol  ttie  Important  Bodleian 
MB  of  Ijeootiiis,  cod.  iMdianua  gr.  S2B,  foil.  6M,  Ma :  but 
they  are  omitted  (with  many  oUien)  la  Uigae'a  edition,  vol.  8(i, 
e.  UOS, '  mlnnennl  Tofaimlnii  gnti*. 


— 10  homilies.  The  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
style  of  these  homilies  led  Savile  to  attribute 
them,  according  to  Photius'  canon,  to  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  period.  Montfaucon,  liowever, 
while  admitting  that  on  none  of  the  Epistles  is 
it  so  difficult  to  decide  as  on  these,  considers  that 
the  unstinted  eulogy  of  monks  in  ffom.  in  J  Tim. 
xiv.,  and  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  episcopal 
position  in  dealing  with  tlie  qualifications  for  the 
ministry  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  (contrast  the 
passages  quoted  above  on  1  and  2  Thess.),  point  on 
the  w^ole  to  Antioch.  The  homilies  on  1  Timotliy 
are  named  by  Ephraem  of  Antioch  and  Leontius 
of  Byzantium ;  Ephraem  [ap.  Photius,  cod.  2-29), 
appealing  this  time  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
on  the  Unity  of  Christ's  Person,  includes  i  Xpva6- 
(TTo/iot  T>)r  wpis  tiiMem  rptinir  if/i^feiar  ^TKn-oXijr : 
Leontius  (see  just  above  on  Philippians)  cites  from 
ffom.  in  1  Tim.  vii.  p.  586  B,  iweiSi)  ytp  Sio  ^ittm 
.  .  .  otnt  Kol  0eit 

(xii.)  rtfiu.  —  6  homilies.  The  principle  laid 
down  above,  that  caution  must  be  exercised  in 
interpreting  passages  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
imply  episcopal  oversight  on  the  part  _  of  the 

greacher,  receives  abundant  jostificstion  in  these 
omilies.  For  whereas  on  the  one  hand  ffom.  i. 
p.  735  B  speaks  of  the  wKrpuAi  Siipoia  which  forbids 
treating  any  one  rwr  ipxoi'i*'"'  other  than  gently 
'  however  much  trouble  he  give  ns,'  on  the  other 
hand  Hom.  iii.  p.  746  C  contains  an  indisputable 
reference  to  Christian  attendance  at  non-Christian 
sanctuaries  at  Antioch.  '  What  must  we  say  of 
those  who  keep  the  same  fasts  aa  they  do,  who 
observe  sabbaths,  wlio  go  oH'  to  places  dedicated  to 
their  worship,  such  as  the  »\>ot  at  Daphne,  the 
so-called  cave  of  Matrona  ? '  * 

(xiii.)  Philemon. — 3  homilies.  These  homilies 
appear  to  present  no  featuies  suggestive  of  eitlier 
Antioch  or  Constantinople.  The  iiiujority  of  critics 
suppose  that  the  relativeljr  unfinished  style  is 
decisive,  according  to  Photius'  canon,  for  Con- 
stantinople ;  Venables  (Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.  L  6336) 
even  speaks  of  them  as  perhaps  '  extemporaneous 
addresses  taken  down  by  others.'  Yet  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  this  sort  of  criterion  that  Mont- 
faucon can  assert  that  'parem  diligentiani  et  ac- 
curationem  alibi  in  scriptis  eius  vix  reperias.' 

No  Latin  translation  of  any  part  of  Chrysostom 
on  St.  Paul  was  known  to  Cassiodorus  when  he 
wrote  his  summary  account  of  extant  commen- 
taries, de  Inttitutione  Divinarum  Litttrantm, 
ch.  8  ;  but  he  possessed  a  complete  set  of  them  in 
the  original  Greek,  which,  as  he  says,  could  be 
translated  if  wanteid— if,  that  is  to  say,  the  Latin 
commentaries  which  his_  library  could  manage  to 
procure  should  turn  out  insufficient.  '  Commemo- 
ratas  tanien  epistolas  a  loanne  Chrysostomo  ex- 
positas  Attico  sermone,  in  suprascripto  octavo 
arniario  dereliqui,  ubi  sunt  gweci  codices  con- 
gregati :  ut  si  latina  non  potuerint  latiora  com- 
nienta  procnrari,  de  istis  subinde  transferatur  quod 
plenissimam  poterit  prsestare  notitiam.'  Two 
things  are  here  worth  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
Chrysostom  was,  for  the  Latins,  the  Greek  com- 
mentator par  excellence :  if  Cassiodorus  knew  of 
the  exi.stence  of  any  others,  they  were  at  any 
rate  not  in  his  hands.  In  the  second  place, 
the  quality  wliich  distinguished  Chrysostom  in 
Cassiodorus'  eyes  from  all  the  Latins  was  his  ful- 
ness: there  he  was  in  the  library,  ready  to  be 

•  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  allusion*  to  the  wen- 
luiown  name  of  the  Antiochene  Daphne  implied  beathea 
worship :  but  the  faate  and  sabbaths  are,  ot  ooune,  Jewiab, 
and  from  Horn.  ado.  Ivdaot  i.  (ed.  Bened.  I.  685  D)  it  amiean 
that  there  n  us  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  Daphne,  bendai  uat  In 
Antioch  :  *mt  -.•Zn  ti  rl/I  *nf  i>T«Cfl«  ryt^ytty^  pUtm  AAAi 

XMt  rrf  it  ^e.f*v.  w^mMTtfitw  ykp  ixti  n  fiifmUftf  S  H 
M«T^>W  .  .  .  iMM  aw  «  MaT^mt  aw  n  nl  'AnUksM  iyn 
M  irr'i  ffi0r.Kn. 
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translated  if  no  Latin  commentary  of  equal  '  lati- 
tnde '  shoald  oorae  into  the  hands  of  the  monks  of 
Vivarium. 

That  the  ffomUiet  should  have  been  early  trans- 
lated into  Syriac  is  only  what  we  should  expect ; 
and  the  evidence  of  the  catalogue  of  Syriac  MiSS 
in  the  British  Museum  fully  confirms  such  expecta- 
tiiins.  The  material  falls  naturally  into  the  tliree 
classes  of  (a)  translations  at  full  length  ;  (i)  abridg- 
ments extending  over  sevwal  or  all  of  the  Epistles ; 
(c)  fit^gmentarjr  quotations. 

(a)  Translations.  Romans:  MS  dccxlv.*  (Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  17164)  is  for  the  most  part  a  palim- 
psest of  a  6th  or  7th  century  MS  of  the  homilies 
on  Romans.  1  Corinthians:  MS  dlxxxix.  (Add. 
14563),  sa'r.  vii.-viii.,  Horn.  xx.-xxxiiL;  MS  dxc. 
|Add.  12160),  A.D.  684,  Horn,  xxxiv.-xliv.  2 
Corinthians:  MS  dxcL  (Add.  14664),  stec.  vL-vii., 
complete  save  for  a  few  lacuna ;  MS  dxcii.  (Add. 
12180),  atec.  vi.-vii.,  complete.  Epiiesianis :  MS 
dxciii.  (Add.  14665),  seec.  vi. -vii.,  complete. 
Philippians,  Philemon:  MS  dxciv.  (Add.  14566), 
soic.  vi.,  fragments.  Colossians,  Titus:  MS 
dxov.  (Add.  14666,  part  2),  ssec.  vi.-vii.,  consider- 
able portions.  X  and  S  Thessalonians :  MS 
dxcvi.  (Add.  17162),  A.D.  594,  complete. t— In  this 
group  of  MSS  all  the  Epistles  are  represented 
except  Galatians  and  1  and  2  Timothy. 

(6)  Whereas  the  MSS  of  translations  in  full  of 
the  Homilies  range  from  650  to  750  a.d.,  those  of 
abridgments  and  extracts — in  which  all  or  most 
of  the  Epistles  are  treated  in  a  single  MS — belong 
to  the  later  centnries;  and  this  is  probably  not 
an  accidental  distinction,  but  is  a  parallel  pheno- 
menon to  the  snpersesmon  of  commentaries  bv 
Ciiteme  in  general.— MS  dccxiv.  (Add.  14683),  foil. 
1-141,  sffic.  X. :  parts  3  and  4  (with  two  great 
lacuna)  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles 
abridged  from  Chrysostom,  containing  Galatians 
[Gal  6'«-end,  Eph.,  Ph  l»-»  lost],  Philipmans, 
Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians  [1  and  2  Tim., 
I'hilem.,  He  l-lff  lost].  He  10«-<nd ;  on  fol.  1406 
is  a  complete  list  of  the  number  of  Chrysostom's 
homilies  on  each  epistle. — MS  dccclii.  (Add.  12168), 
foil.  166-233,  s<ec.  viii.-ix. :  Pauline  epistles,  with 
extracts  throughout  from  Chrysostom  ;  Colossians 
comes  at  the  end  between  Titus  and  Hebrews. — 
MS  dcccliiL  (Add.  12144),  foil.  123-:176,  A.D.  1081 : 
Catena  on  all  the  Epistles,  principally,  bnt  in  this 
case  not  exclusively,  from  Chrysostom. 

(c)  The  fragmentary  quotations  are  far  too  many 
to  enumerate  here,  and  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
catnlogue  itself,  and  in  Wright's  invaluable  index 
to  it.  Often,  of  course,  the  motive  for  the  choice 
cf  the  passages  is  the  dogmatic  interest:  thus  MS 
dccclvii.  (Add.  12155),  siec.  viii.,  consists  largely  of 
tcstimonia  collected  from  the  Fathers  with  a  view 
to  the  refutation  of  various  heretics ;  and  citations, 
or  groups  of  citations,  from  Chrysostom  on  the 
Epistles  occur  on  no  fewer  than  twelve  occasions, 
representing  on  one  or  other  occasion  each  set  of 
his  Homilies. 

It  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the'  principal 
editions  of  the  Greek  text,  and  of  the  manuscript 
authority  on  which  thev  are  based. 

The  eaitio  princeps  of  the  original  Greek  text  of 
Chrysostom  on  St.  Paul  is  the  Veronensis,  a  superb 
jneoe  of  typography  in  four  folio  parte,t  published 
at  Verona  '  per  Stephanum  et  fratres  a  Sabio '  in 
1629;  the  patron,  according  to  the  preface  addressed 

*  The  ramu  numerals  an  thaw  of  Wright's  catalo^ie. 

t  TiM  homlllas  on  2  Theanlonlwi*  ue  reckoned  not  u  five 
homiUei,  bat  M  u  introduotioo  uid  (our  homilies ;  compare 
the  •rtmogement  (or  Roman*  and  PhilippUua  in  the  earlier 
editlona  of  the  Greek  (above,  pp.  fi02^  M3>>). 

]  That  is,  it  la  pagM  with  (oar  separate  piiginations,  but  there 
k  only  one  colophon,  and  no  copy  that  the  present  writer  has 
■ecu  is  btmad  in  (our  volumsi.  t^Msibly  it  was  issued  in  abunV) 
only,  and  bound  in  volumes  at  each  purchaser's  discretion. 


to  pope  Clement  VII.  by  Donatus  uf  Verona,  was 
Gibertus,  bishop  of  the  see.*  Part  i.  contains  the 
homilies  on  the  Romans  (foil.  1-132)  and  Ephesiani 
(133-204) ;  part  ii.  tlie  two  Thessalonian  epistles 
(foil.  1-33,  34-47),  Colossians  (48-86),  1  Corinthians 
(87-255) ;  part  iii.  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (1-93),  Titus  (93-108),  Hebrews  (109-205), 
Philippians  (205-249) ;  part  iv.  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy  (1-42,  42-70),  Philemon  (71-78),  and  Gala- 
tians (78-107).  The  Greek  is  given  witliout  any 
Latin  translation.  The  homilies  on  all  epistles 
except  1  and  2  Thess.,  Col.,  and  1  Cor.  are  divided 
each  into  two  parts,  tlie  more  strictly  homiletic 
portion  at  the  end  being  separated  otf  with  the 
title  ifiiKdr.  The  general  title  of  the  homily  and 
its  running  headline  is  \6yot  a.  \6ytn  and  so  on. 
Even  the  commentary  on  Galatians  has  the  running 
title  \6yot  a  throughout ;  but,  being  a  commentary 
and  not  homilies,  it  has  of  course  no  *  ethical '  sec- 
tion. The  text  of  the  whole  edition  is  taken  appar- 
ently from  a  single  manuscript,  identified  by  He^se 
(see  below  on  the  Oxford  edition)  with  the  Venice 
MS,  Marcianus  103,  siec.  xi.  The  unusual  order  in 
which  the  Epistles  occur  in  the  edition  is  no  doubt 
faithfull;^  reproduced  from  the  order  of  the  MS :  as 
each  series  of  homilies  circulated  from  the  first 
independently,  and  were  rarely  brought  together 
into  a  single  MS,  there  was  no  fixed  rule  to  follow, 
and  the  sequence  in  the  Venice  MS  may  he  assumed 
to  be  accidental.  The  Verona  edition  is,  apart 
from  the  matter  of  punctuation,  warmly  praised 
by  Savile;  its  faults  were  dne  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  '  half-eaten '  MS  on  which  it  was 
based.  Indeed  it  is  now  clear  that,  as  regards  the 
type  of  text  used,  succeeding  editors  (until  we 
come  to  Field)  progressively  deteriorated  from  the 
standard  of  the  editio  prineeps  rather  tiian  im- 
proved upon  it. 

In  1603  an  nnimportant  edition  appeared  at 
Heidelberg  'in  biblio|)olio  Commeliniano,'  which 
claimed  to  restore  to  its  integrity  the  mutilated 
Greek  of  the  Verona  edition  by  tne  help  of  MSS 
at  Heidelberg  and  Augsburg;  but  the  character 
of  the  edition  is  far  from  corresponding  to  the 
promise  of  the  title-page. 

A  very  different  work  soon  followed.  In  Sir 
Henry  Savile's  great  edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  Chnrsostom  (Eton,  1612)  the  Pauline  epistles  are 
to  be  found  in  vols.  iii.  and  iv. — in  vol.  iii.  Romania 
to  Ephesians,  in  vol,  iv.  Philippians  to  Philemon. 
Information  about  the  MSS  used  must,  however, 
be  sought  in  vol.  viiL  (the  concluding  volume)  col. 
225  If.  The  groundwork  of  Savile's  text  through- 
out was  the  Verona  edition,  but  he  modified  it  Tjy 
the  help,  on  each  epistle,  of  some  one  MS  from 
the  libraries  of  France  and  Germany.  For  the 
Romans  he  used  a  codex  '  Regius '  of  Paris — ap- 
parently Paris  gr.  731,  aiec.  xi. ;  for  1  Cor.  a  MS 
of  New  College,  Oxford— no  doubt  cod.  Ixxvii.  stec. 
xii.  ineunt. ;  for  2  Cor.  a  Paris  '  Mudicean '  MS  ; 
for  Gal.  a  Paris  '  Regius'  MS  ;  for  Kph.  an  Augs- 
burg MS — presumably  Munich  gr.  353,  ssbc.  x.  ;  for 
Phil,  a  Vienna  MS  and  the  copy  of  a  Vatican  MS 
— perhaps  Vatic,  gr.  551,  sa^c.  x.;  for  the  remain- 
ing seven  epistles  also  an  Augsburg  MS— perhaps 
Munich  gr.  377,  sesc.  x.  For  tlie  Roman  epistle  he 
further  gives  in  an  Appendix,  vol.  viii.  cc.  981-988, 
a  collation  again  of  an  Augsburg  MS — apparently 
Munich  gr.  457,  sosc.  xL  A  large  number  of  sug- 
gestions and  emendations  are  also  printed  in  the 
margin  of  the  texts.  By  using  more  than  one 
manuscript,  and  still  more  by  drawing  on  his  own 
critical  mgenuity  and  that  of  other  scholars, 
Savile  was  able  to  make  in  many  ways  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  improvement  of  th<a 
text  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  but  the  type  of  text  re- 

*  Compare  the  account  ot  tlie  Verana  OecanMnlni«  |v  486 
ahnv*. 
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presented  by  hia  new  HSS  was  inferior  for  the 
most  part  to  the  type  represented  by  the  Venice 

MS  employed  for  the  Verona  edition. 

A  new  edition  was  published  at  Paris  in  1686  by 
the  king's  printer,  C.  Morel,  of  which  volumes 
iT.-vL  oontftin  the  homilies  on  the  Epistles.  Morel's 
edition  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  follow 
Savile'a  Greek  text,  incorporating  at  the  same 
time  Latin  translations  revised  by  the  Jesoit 
Fronton  du  Due. 

The  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom  was 
the  latest  of  the  vast  labours  carried  through  by 
dom  Bernard  Montfaucon.  Vol.  iz.  (A.D.  1731) 
contains  the  homilies  on  Romans ;  vol.  x.  (A.D. 
1732)  contains  land  2  Cor.,  Gal.;  vol.  xi.  (A.D. 
1734)  the  remaining  epistles.  According  to  the 
convenient  custom  of  Benedictine  editors,  a  Latin 
translation  faces  on  each  page  the  Greek  text ; 
bnt  the.  latter  is  generally  judged  to  be  inferior 
to  the  text  of  Savile.  The  manuscripts  used  were 
ezdusively  Parisian :  on  Romans  [the  numbers  of 
the  modem  catalogue  of  M.  Omontaresnbstituted, 
where  identification  ia  possible,  for  those  of  Mont- 
faucon] MSS  Paris  gr.  732,  stec.  xL,  and  734,  steo. 
ziii.;  on  1  Cor.  MS  gr.  738,  stec  x.;  on  2  Cor.  MS 
coislin  74,  ssec.  s. ;  on  Galatians  none ;  on  Eph.  MSS 
coislin  74  (as  on  2  Cor.),  coislin  7Sk  ssec.  xi.,  gr. 
1017,  S8BC.  x.;  on  Phil,  apparently  MSS  coislin  76 
and  gr.  1017  (as  on  Eph.);  on  Col.  MSS  gr.  1017 
(an  on  Eph.),  gr.  731,  ssec.  xi.,  gr.  743,  ssec.  xi.;  on 

1  These,  apparently  gr.  743  (as  on  Col.),  gr.  1017 
(as  on  Eph.),  and  one  other ;  on  2  Thess.  gr.  743  (as 
on  Col.),  and  •  second  'Colb.  616,'  which  may 
perhaps  be  gr.  744,aaec.  ix.;  on  ITim.  'Colb.  616' 
(as  on  2  These.)  and  sr.  74S  (as  on  Col.) ;  on  2 Tim. 
nothing  is  stud  ;  on  Titus  gr.  745  (imperfect),  ssec. 
xiL,  and  744  (fn^gmentaiy),  ssec  ix.;  on  Philemon 
gr.  745  (as  on  Tit.)  Montfancon  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  exhaustive  use  even  of  the  early 
MSS  of  the  Paris  Librair  ;  the  reissue  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition,  Palis,  1834-1840,  takes  account  of 
several  additional  MSS:  e.g.  for  Romans  gr.  731, 
stec.  xi.;  for  1  Cor.  gr.  739,  stea  xi.,  and  ItQ,  ssec. 
xL;  for  2  Cor.  sr.  741,  aseo.  xt.;  for  GaL  gr.  675, 
sieo.  xL,  and  1017  (imperfect),  aeeo.  x. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  appearance  of  the  second 
Benedictine  edition,  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  importance  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  for  the 
history  of  the  text  of  St.  Paul,  by  C.  F.  Matthsei, 
whose  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared at  Riga  towards  the  dose  of  the  18th  cent. : 
part  vL  (Romans,  Titus,  Philemon)  in  1782,  part 
vii.  (1  and  2  Corinthians)  in  1783,  part  viiL  (Gala- 
tians, Ephesians,  Philippians)  in  1784,  part  x. 
(Hebrews,  Coloesians)  also  in  1784,  part  ix.  (1  and 

2  Theesaloniana,  1  and  2  Timothy,  together  with  a 
'Prsefatio  in  omnes  D.  Pauli  epistoias')  in  1785. 
Matthffii  was  professor  at  Moscow,  and  bis  MSS 
of  the  Homilies  were  exclusively  drawn  from  the 
library  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  that  city — many  or 
moat  of  them  had  come  originally  from  Mount 
Athos  :  a  liat  of  them  may  be  inserted  here. 

Moaq.  xcvii.  =  Matthsei  (vi.  262)  3,  A.D.  917: 
Romans. 

„         «.z(vi  264)  8,  stec  x.-xL  :  Romans. 
„         eL=(vii.  277)  1,  A.D.  993:  Hebrews, 
Colossians. 
eiL=(vii.  275)  9,  ssec.  x.-xi.:  2  Cor., 
1  Timothy. 

„      dii.  =(vi.  275)  <ror  6,  ssec  x.-xL:  2Cor., 

Titus. 

H       «iv.  =(vii.  274)  7,  ssec.  ix. :  1  Corin- 
thians. 

„        eT.=(viL  274)  2,  A.D.  990:  1  Corin- 
thians. 

evi.  =(rii.  276)  4,  ane.  xL  :  Philippians, 
Hebrewa. 

„      eTlLK(TiL  279)  6,  aM.  z.i  Hebrewa. 


Moaq.  cviii.=(vi.  275)  j3,  ssec.  x.-xi.:  Eph., 
Philippians,  Philemon. 
„  cix.=(vi.  276)  a,  ssec.  ix.-x.:  I  Tiai., 
2  Tim.,  Philemon,  I  Theas., 
2  Thessalonians. 
In  the  'Prtefatio'  above  referred  to — a  singularly 
perverse  piece  of  writing — Matthsei  explains  hu 
reasons  for  devoting  such  si>ecisLl  attention  to  the 
MSS  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies.  To  Chrysostom, 
he  maintains,  are  largely  due  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  original  text 
of  St.  Paul.  Partly  through  his  copying  Origen — 
the  loss  of  whoae  commentaries  Matthsei  proiiessea 
to  regret  only  becanae  he  would  like  to  apportion 
the  amount  which  Chryaoatom  borrowed  from  him, 
— partly  through  his  own  carelessneaa  and  inexact- 
ness of  quotation,  the  text  of  the  Epistles  as  used 
in  his  Homilies  was  aerionsly  depraved;  while, 
owing  to  the  popularity  he  enjoyed,  the  text  thus 
depraved,  copied  by  John  of  Damascus,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  others,  reacted  upon  the  current  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  order  to 
grasp  the  whole  extent  of  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  upon  our  existing  MSS,  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  the  Chrysostom  reading  of 
each  disputed  passage  in  turn  ;  for  whatever  else  La 
right,  that  is  sure  to  be  wrong.  Bnt  this  identifi- 
cation must  rest  not  on  the  editions  of  Savile  or 
Montfaucon, — since  neither  used  enongh  oodicee, 
nor  followed  those  thuy  used, — but  on  a  fresh  and 
thorough  examination  of  a  larger  number  of  MSS. 

Matuuei's  own  work  on  the  Chrysostom  MSS 
was  naturally  limited  to  collation  of  the  text  of 
the  Epistles  as  embedded  in  the  Homilies :  but  a 
complete  edition  on  a  wider  basis  of  MS  authority, 
as  denumded  by  him,  was  in  fact  produced  for  the 
Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers  oy  the  Rev.  F. 
Field,  better  kn6wn  perhaps  as  the  editor  of  the 
Hexapla.  Collations  were  supplied — ^in  Italy  fay 
The(^or  Heyse,  at  Munich  by  J.  G.  Krabingar, 
at  Paris  and  Vienna  by  other  scholars.  Among 
the  MSS  employed  for  the  first  time  —  and 
many  of  those  that  older  editors  had  used  were 
re-collated  for  the  new  edition  —  were  (1)  for 
Romans :  Paris  gr.  1016  A,  ssec.  xi. ;  Vatic  gr.  550, 
asee.  x.;  Venice  Marcianus  98,  ssec  xL,  and  564, 
siec  xi. ;  Vienna  Lambec  cxli.  (Horn.  i.-xxix. ) 
*  antiquus.'  *  (2)  For  1  Corinthians :  Paris  gr.  083 
(imperfect),  ssec.  xii.,  and  aappl.  228  {Horn.  xxL- 
xxxiii.),  ssec.  ix.;  Munich  gr.  373  (beginning  in 
Horn.  iv.  :  'omnium  prteatantissimus '),  stec  x.; 
Venice  Marcianus  99,  ssec  x.,  and  Append.  77, 
ssec  xii.— the  two  latter  only  partially  eollated. 
(3)  For  g  Corinthians:  Paris  gr.  742  (contains  only 
the  'ethical'  or  homiletic  portiona),  ssec.  xiiL, 
Vienna  Lambec.  cxxxv.  •  antiquus,'  cxxxvL  '  per 
vetustus,'  and  cxxxvii.  '  perretnstns.'  (4)  For 
Galatians:  Paris  gr.  725,  ssec.  xii. ;  Munich  gr. 
373  (as  for  1  Cor.) ;  Vienna  Lambec  cxxxv.  (oa 
for  2  Cor.),  and  cxI.  '  antiquus' ;  and  an  unidenti- 
fied Venice  MS.  (6)  For  Ephuians:  Munich  sr. 
353,  ssec.  jc. ;  Vienna  Lambec  cxxxviL  (as  for 
2  Cor.:  only  used  in  part),  and  cxxxviiL,  stec.  xL; 
Florence  Laurent,  pint.  viii.  2,  stec  xi  ;  Vatic. 
551,  ssec.  X.  (6)  For  Philippians:  Mus.  Brit. 
Bumey  48,  stec.  xiv.,  and  Vienna  Lambec  cxl. 
(as  for  Gal.).  (7)  For  Colossians:  Mna.  Brit. 
Bumey  48  (as  for  Phil.) ;  Vienna  Lambec  cxxxix. 
■pervetustus,'  and  cxl.  (as  for  Gal.  Phil.).  (8,  9) 
For  1  and  i  Thessalonians:  Mna.  Brit.  Bumey  48 
(as  for  Phil.  Col.) ;  Florence  Laurent,  pint.  viu.  2 
(as  for  Eph.).  (10,  11)  For  1  and  t  Timothy: 
Mus.  Brit  Bumey  48  (as  for  Phil.  Col.  These). 
For  1  Tim.  only:  Florence  Laurent,  pint.  viiL  2 
(as  for  Eph.  Thess.).  (12)  For  Tittis:  Bumey  48 
again,  and  Munich  gr.  353  (as  for  Eph.).   (13)  For 

*  Then  (d  jeoUvM  ot  I«mbacius'  imUlogiM  aiaat  b*  takae  loi 
what  they  are  worth. 
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Philemon:  a^ain  Buraey  48. — Besidea  these,  the 
Catenae  published  by  Cramer  are  mentioned  for 
eveiy  epistle  except  2  Cor. ;  the  first  of  the  two 
Catenae  on  Romana  containeid  practically  no  Chiy- 
■oetom,  bnt  in  eveiy  other  case  the  Catena  texts 
are  stated  to  be  of  gre*t  valne,  and  sometimes 
to  preserve  the  tt  .'  text  aeainst  all  the  MSS  of 
the  Homilies  themselves.  These  latter  MSS  are 
divided  by  Field  into  two  classes — the  first  contain- 
ing a  purer  and  more  original  text,  the  second  the 
recension  of  some  later  scholar.  Since  the  first  is 
represented  more  or  lens  by  the  Verona  edition, 
tlie  second  by  Savile, — Montfaucon's  is  set  aside  as 
liein^'  critically  of  less  importance  than  either, — 
Kielil's  text  represents  to  a  large  extent  a  return 
tu  the  editio  princep*.  How  weD  justified  he  was 
in  doing  this  may  be  seen  from  the  note  to  the 
(J  notations  by  Facundus  of  Hermiana  from  Horn, 
in  Eph.  iiL  (p.  503'',  above) ;  just  as  his  dependence 
un  Cramer's  Catena  against  the  direct  MS  tradi- 
tion Lb  in  another  case  supported  similarly  by 
Theodoret  (ib.).  In  fact,  Field's  is  the  only  edition 
which  can  be  called  in  any  real  sense  critical ;  and 
although  the  number  of  MSS  used  might  perhaps 
with  advantage  be  increased  and  more  use  might 
be  made  of  Syriac,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
work  of  this  eminent  sdiolar  will  for  a  long  time 
to  come  be  snperseded. 

Field's  volumes  appeared  in  the  following  order : 
2  Corinthians,  1845 ;  1  Corinthians,  1847  ;  Romans, 
1849  -,  Gulatians,  Ephesians,  1852  ;  Pbilippians, 
Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  1865 ;  1  and  2 
Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  1861 ;  Hebrews  (with 
indexes  to  the  whole),  1862. 

About  the  same  time  with  the  Greek  edition, 
and  under  the  same  auspices,  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Homilies  was  undertaken  at  Oxford  as 
part  of  the  large  series  of  translations  in  the 
'  Library  of  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.' 
In  1839  appeared  in  two  parts  the  homilies  on 
1  Corinthians,  translated  by  H.  K.  Cornish  and 
J.  Medley  (from  the  Benijdictine  text,  but  modified 
from  Savile) ;  in  184U  thoee  on  Galatians,  trans- 
lated anonymously,  and  on  Ephesians,  translated 
by  W.  J.  Copeland ;  in  1841  the  homilies  on 
Romans  by  J.  B.  Morris  (from  Savile's  text, 
modified  by  the  new  collations  of  MSS) ;  in  1843  a 
volume  containing  Pbilippians  by  W.  C.  Cotton 
(from  Savile),  Colossians  by  J.  Ashworth,  and 
1  and  2  Thessalonians  by  J.  'Tweed  (all  these  from 
the  reissue  of  the  Benedictine  text,  compared  with 
Savile) ;  in  the  same  year  another  volume  con- 
taining 1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  also  bv 
J.  Tweed  (from  the  new  Benedictine  text,  witn 
Savile,  and  occasionally  with  material  from  colla- 
tions) ;  and  in  1848  the  homilies  on  2  Corinthians 
by  J.  Ashworth  and  J.  F.  Christie  (from  Field's 
text,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  had  been  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1846). 

14.  Severianas  of  Oabala  (commentaries  or 
homilies  on  all  the  Epistle'^*). — 

Severianns,  bishop  oi  GaUila,  on  the  Syrian  coast 
south  of  Antioch,  is  principally  known  to  us  as 
one  of  the  main  instruments  oi  St.  Chrysostom's 
misfortunes.  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
( 'hrysostom's  fame  as  a  preacher  was  the  cause  of 
his  selection  to  the  episcopate  of  Constantinople, 
and  therefore  other  Syrian  bishops  who  had 
acquired  a  local  reputation  in  the  pulpit  were 
moved  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and,  neglecting 
their  flocks,  to  transfer  their  oratorical  gifts  to 
a  more  comprehensive  sphere.  AntiocTius  of 
Ptolemais  and  Severian  of  Gabala  came  in  this 
way  to  reside  in  the  capital ;  and  whether  or  no 
they  were  moved  by  jealousy  of  the  bishop's 
preaching  powers,  they  soon  mowed  themselves 
two  of  the  most  persistent  and  unscmpnlous  of 
his  enemies.    History  has  not  oared  to  tell  us 


more  of  them :  they  are  visible  on  the  stage  for 
a  moment  in  the  light  which  radiates  round  the 
personality  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  when  that 
light  is  withdrawn  they  pass  on  into  darkness 
again.     Nor  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  do  any 
literary  remains  survive  to  enable  us  to  judge  how 
far  his  friends  were  justified  in  hestowing  on  him 
the  rival  appellation  of  the  '  Golden  Mouth ' ;  even 
Gennadins,  de  Virit  Illiutribus,  20,*  knew  only  a 
single  one  of  his  homilies.    Severian  was  perhaps 
the  more  eminent  preacher  of  the  two,  and  cer- 
tainly the  more  considerable  exegete:  Gennadius 
{op.  cit.  21)  describes  him  as  '  in  divinis  scriptnris 
eruditus  et  in  homiliis  declamator  admirabilis,' 
and  had  read  his  exposition  on  the  Galatians. 
The  evidence  of  the  Catene  points  to  his  having 
written  on  at  least  several  others  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles:    Oecunienius  quotes  him  on  Romans, 
1  Corinthians,  2  Thessalonians  ;  t  Cramer  gives 
several  quotations  from  him  in  each  of  his  two 
Catenie  on  Romans,  many  in  that  on  1  Corin- 
thians, several  again  on  Galatians,  Thessalonians, 
and  the  Pastoral  epistles,  while  for  the  four 
epistles  of  the  Roman  captivity  the  colophons  at 
the  end  of  the  Catenae  summarize  their  sources, 
and  in  each  case  Severian  is  named  among  them. 
Ephesians:  Twy  tU  t^v  rpit  'Eiptatovt  trtvroKiir 
llai)Xov  roS  dirotrriXou  iirfYtiriKiSr  iKXoywr  tS/jlos  irb 
^wvs  '(2/x7^i'ot«,  roO  fULKaplov  'ludfrov,  StirripiayoS, 
QtoSiipov,   Pbilippians:  Tup  tls  1^  rpit  ttXirmifflovt 
inaToMiP  ^iryirriKuv  ^cXvyur  r^iot  a'  roG  ttaxaptov 
'laimv  1(2.  ^evtipuwoO  2.  QtoSiipov  6.    Colossians : 
AI  tK^ayal  r^i  ipiiifrtlat  r^t  wapoiari%  trigroK^!  (k  roC 
xard  irXdrot  IneofiriiiuiTos  ToO  aa^v  xal  oUovfianKoO  tiSa- 
fxiXov  'Idxlvrov  roC  cviaKbwov  r^<  /ScwiXMot  rSKtut  nU 
Zcmj/MovoC  ToO  ra/3iiXi7t  ical  QtoSilipov  roC  no^ootarlaf 
tX'i  KoX  /dor  xfiv"'"  Tou  luuioplov  KvpiXXov.  Philemon : 
TCiv  els  riif  rpbt  'ttXiJyuoro  irurroMi»  i(rryriTiKut>  iicXcry&r 
rbum  a.  i)  ifiairtla  t^s  iwMToKrp  roD  ftoKaplov  'ludrvov 
Tov  Xpuffoorinov,  2tv>|p^allOV,  Oeotiipou  Mo\^oveoT(at, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  statements  of  these  colophons 
imply  something  more  than  the  occasional  use 
whictt  could  be  made  of  miscellaneous  homiliee 
and  the  like :  they  are  satisfied  only  by  supposing 
that  Severian   had  formally  written  on  theae 
epistles.^    The  same  thing  follows  for  1  Corin- 
thians from  the  extensive  quotations  from  him,  90 
in  number,  in  Cramer's  Catena.   Add  to  this  the 
express  testimony  of  Gennadius  for  the  Galatians, 
and  we  have  six  epistles  which  Severian  can  be 
proved  to  have  expounded — whether  in  commen- 
taries, or  like  Chrysostom  in  homilies,  has  not  so 
far  been  established.   As  Severian  is  further  re- 
presented on  each  of  the  remaining  epistles  (to  a 
greater  or  less  degree)  in  Cramer's  Catena,  the 
deduction  is  a  probable  one,  that,  like  bis  other 
contemporaries  of  the  Antiochene  school,  his  ex- 
position covered  the  whole  range  of  tiie  Pauline 
epistles.  § 

Severian  is,  as  we  should  expect,  a  commentator 

*  Gennadius,  a  pretbytarof  Manetllea,  publlahadaboat  A.D.  496 
a  nipplement  to  the  dt  Virii  Ittuttrilnu  o(  St.  Jaronw,  enumer- 
ating exactly  one  hundred  writen  (or  the  oenturr  that  bad 
•lapsed  between  the  original  woric  and  the  continuatiOD. 

t  One  of  the  Oatenn  in  Earo  and  Lietzmann'a  lilt.  Tat.  gr. 
1270,  mo.  xii.,  Romana  and  I  Oorlnthiani  (p.  489>,  above,  A), 
appears  to  be  related  to  Oeoumenios  but  to  name  Iti  authontiea 
more  frequently ;  and  may  poeaibly  prove  useful  for  identifying 
further  quotations  from  Severian  for  these  two  epistles. 

t  As  the  contributions  of  both  Chr}-so8tom  and  Theodore  (or 
these  four  episUea  can  tie  identified,— in  the  case  of  Ohrysoetom 
from  bis  aomilies^  in  the  case  of  Theodore  from  the  Latin 
version  (see  below,  p.  filO>'), — it  ought  to  prove  possilile,  by  a 
process  of  exclusion,  to  put  togetlier  the  residue  that  belongs 
to  Severian ;  but  the  attempt  has  not  yet  been  made. 

{Venablea,  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.  iv.  620  &,  speaks  of  the 
possibility  that  quotations  given  ••  (rom  Severian  may  renllv 
belong  to  Severus,  the  great  Honophyslte  patriarch  of  Antioch 
in  the  early  6th  century.  But  he  was  not  apparently  acquainted 
with  the  decisive  testimony  ot  Cramer's  Catena ;  nor  is  Severus, 
active  writer  as  he  was,  known  to  have  commented  formally  on 
ail}'  o(  the  Pauline  epistles.  See  (urther  beknr,  p.  62Sa. 
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of  the  literalist  or  historical  type.  An  interesting 
teatimony  to  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  outside 
the  limits  of  the  innuence  of  either  Constantinople 
or  Antiocih,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Coptic  Church 
his  HomUia  are  prescribed  as  lessons  in  Holy 
Week,  together  with  those  of  Athanasius,  Chryso- 
Btom,  Shenoute  the  Copt,  and  Severos  of  Antiocb 
the  Monophysite. 

IS.  Theodore  of  Hopinettift  (commentaries  on 
all  the  Epistles). — 

1.  The  position  of  Theodore  in  bistort 
AMONG  Syrians,  Grkkks,  Latins.— Theodore— 
called  sometimes  of  Antioch,  where  he  was  bom 
about  360,  but  more  often  of  Mopsuestia,  of  which 
he  became  bishop  in  392 — was  pupil  of  Diudore, 
friend  of  Clirysostom,  and  after  the  latter's  death 
the  most  influential  teacher,  whether  as  theologian 
or  as  exegete,  within  the  Eastern  Church.  Intel- 
lectually the  greatest  of  the  Antiocbene  writers, 
Theodore's  greatness  was  seriously  (qualified  by 
the  defect  of  one-sidedness :  in  exegesis  be  repre- 
sented the  extreme  of  the  reaction  against  the 
allegorizers,  minimizing  or  explaining  away  the 
Messianic  element  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in 
Christology  he  dwelt  on  the  ethical  value  of  the 
human  example  of  Christ  so  exclusively  as  almost 
to  make  '  the  Master '  (i  S«nrinjt  Xpurris)  a  different 
Person  from  the  indwelling  Word.  In  both  aspects 
Theodore's  thought  may  not  nnfairlv  be  called 
rationalizing ;  and  yet  there  is  both  in  Lis  theology 
and  in  his  exeeesis  an  important  element  of  truth, 
such  as  speoiiQly  needed  emj>hasis  in  his  day  and 
perhaps  also  in  ours.  He  died  at  the  end  of  428, 
'taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,'  just  as  the 
theological  tenden^  which  he  represented  and 
fostered  was  coming  to  a  head  in  the  Nestorian 
controversy. 

Naturally,  Theodore  became  one  of  the  great 
saints  and  doctors  of  the  Nestorian  communion. 
Throughout  the  long  centuries  of  its  prosperity  he 
was  to  it,  par  txeelknce,  '  the  Interpreter ' :  moat, 
if  not  all,  of  his  commentaries  on  Holy  Scriptve 
were  translated  into  Syriac,  and  were  read  in  that 
language  for  at  least  1000  years.  Yet,  so  far,  only 
the  commentary  on  St.  John  has  been  in  this  way 
recovered :  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  extant 
Syriac  literature  to  the  Monophysite  monastery 
of  Nitria  in  Egypt,  and  consequently  writers  of 
the  school  of  Theodore  are  but  scantily  represented 
in  it. 

Naturally,  again,  in  proportion  as  Theodore 
became  an  antnority  among  the  Nestorians,  he 
became  an  object  of  sna^cion  within  the  Church. 
In  the  first  generation,  mdeed,  after  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  431,  the  'Churches  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia '  remained  faithful  to  the  memory  of  their 
great  teacher:  'we  believe  as  Theodore  believed, 
long  live  the  faith  of  Theodore.'  The  Council 
itself,  though  in  one  of  its  later  sessions  it  had 
condemned  the  use  of  a  creed  which  appears  in 
fact  to  have  been  Theodore's,  neither  on  that 
occasion  mentioned  his  name  nor  took  any  other 
opportunity  of  aspersing  his  memory.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  did  not  conceal  his  own  conviction 
that  Theodore  and  Diodore  '  had  borne  down  full 
sail  upon  the  glory  of  Christ,'  and  were  the  true 
parents  of  Nestorianism;  he  collected  and  answered 
a  series  of  propositions  taken  from  their  writings ; 
but  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  re-nnited  Churches, 
and  in  opite  of  pressure  from  his  more  extreme 
adherents,  he  declined  to  commit  himself  to  the 
fatal  policy  of  pott  mortem  anathemas.  For  a 
centuiV,  therefore,  after  Theodore's  death  it  re- 
mained possible  for  orthodox  ChristianB  of  the 
'  East'  to  study  the  Biblical  writings  of  '  the  Inter- 
preter' without  being  calnmniated  as  fautors  of 
heteay :  and  it  i*  at  least  not  improbable  that  it 
was  within  this  period  th«t  the  Catenn  in  which 


most  use  is  made  of  him  were  originally  compiled. 
But  the  stubborn  and  protracted  resistance  which 
the  Chalcedonian  detinition  encountered  in  so  many 
quarters,  caused  the  centre  of  gravity  in  matters 
theological  to  shift  further  and  furtner  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  older  Antiocbene  school ;  while 
the  sensitive  orthodoxy  which  was  engendered  by 
the  struggle  made  it  easier  for  each  party  to  pro- 
cure the  condemnation  of  the  extreme  wing  on  the 
opposite  side  than  to  protect  the  extreme  wing  on 
its  own.  When  Justinian  anathematized  Theodore 
to  please  the  Monophysites  (as  he  had  already 
anathematized  Origen  to  please  the  Nestorians), 
be  failed,  indeed,  to  reconcUe  the  separatists,  but 
he  might  at  least  claim  that  his  policy  had  in- 
curred no  serious  resentment  among  Greek  church- 
men.  The  accusation  of  Nestorianizing  tendencies, 
repeated  under  a  series  of  Monophysite  emperors, 
had  already  driven  the  ortliodox  section  of  the 
Hchool  of  Antioch  to  sacritice  Theodore ;  and  if  we 
may  believe  the  evidence  produced  in  650  at  a 
council  at  Mopsuestia,  —  held,  it  is  true,  under 
preesare  from  Justinian,  —  the  name  of  Theodore 
bad  been  erased  from  the  diptychs  of  that  Church, 
and  the  name  of  Cyril  substituted,  as  fax  back  at 
any  rate  as  the  end  of  the  Sth  century. 

For  the  Eastern  empire  the  action  of  Justinian 
and  his  councils  was  final :  the  Chalcedonian  party 
in  the  Greek  Church  had  enongh  to  do  to  maintain 
their  own  orthodoxy  and  tnat  of  the  Fonrth 
Council  withont  taking  under  their  protection  the 
favourite  teacher  of  the  Nestorians;  Theodore's 
writings.  Biblical  as  well  as  theological,  were 
placed  under  a  tacit  ban,  and  circulated  only,  so 
far  as  they  circulated  at  all,  in  fragmentary  and 
emasculated  form  in  the  Catente.  But  the  I^atins 
were  less  trammelled  by  fear  of  emperors  or  Mono- 
physites ;  the  resistance,  indeed,  of  pope  Vigilius 
was  after  a  time  overcome,  but  the  Churches  of 
Africa  and  North-eastern  Italy  broke  off  com- 
munion (and  the  latter  body  maintained  their 
separation  for  over  a  century)  from  men  who  had 
dared  to  anathematize  not  only  the  opinions,  but 
the  name,  of  one  who  had  '  departed  this  life  in  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  the  praise  of  the  Fathers.' 
Justinian  employed  force ;  tne  opposition  resorted 
to  the  pen.  Kusticus,  the  pope's  nephew  and 
deacon,  published  an  improved  Latin  vereion  of 
the  Acts  of  Chalcedon.  The  Breviarium  of  Liber- 
atus,  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  and  the  pro  Defen- 
stone  Trium  CapUulorum  of  another  African, 
Facundus,  bishop  of  Hermiana,  state  the  contem- 
porary case  e^inst  the  condemnation,  Facundus 
especially  giving  us  valuable  particulars  in  regard 
to  Theodore's  life  and  writings.  Jnnilins,  an 
African  official  at  Constantinople,  introduced  Theo- 
dore's principles  of  exegesis  to  the  West  under  the 
title  fnttittUa  regularia  Dwinte  Legis-,  while  it 
was  probably  about  the  same  time,  and  perhaps 
also  m  Africa,  that  the  commentaries  of  Theodore 
on  the  lesser  Pauline  epi.HtIes  were  translated  into 
Latin  and  so  preserved  for  the  use  of  future  penera- 
tions.  But  tne  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters 
died  out  at  last,  and  the  same  silence  about  the 
person  and  history  of  Theodore  as  already  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks  overspread  the  Western 
Church  alsOk 

2.  General  estimate  of  Theodore's  Style 
{as  airSN  BY  Photi us).— Before  all  first -lia«>l 
knowledge  of  Theodore's  works  had  quite  dis- 
appeared, the  patriarch  Photius,  in  the  9th  cent, 
placed  on  record  the  only  criticism  we  possess  of 
'the  Interoreter's '  literary  style,  "rhe  three 
books  which  came  into  Photina'  hands  were  (a)  the 
25  or  28  books  trip  BariXtlav  card  Eirofilov,  cod.  4, 
with  which  in  cod.  6  Photius  compares  and  con- 
trasts the  treatise,  bearing  the  same  title,  by 
Gregory  of  Nyasa ;  (j3)  the  commentary  in  7  tome* 
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on  Genesis,  ood.  38 ;  (>)  the  6  books  npit  rodt 
yjytrras  ^iati  «ai  od  yoii/i-p  rraleir  roin  irBpilrrovt, 
cod.  177.  According  to  his  custom,  Photins  sup- 
plements hisaoconntof  each  work  with  a  summary 
judgment  of  the  merits  or  defects  both  of  its  style 
and  of  its  subject-matter ;  and,  by  combining  the 
three  notices,  we  may  form  a  fair  general  idea  of 
the  impression  made  by  Theodore's  writings  on  a 
competent  and  not  wholly  unsympathetic  reader. 
Strong  in  power  of  thought  and  in  his  handling  of 
Scripture,  Theodore's  weak  points,  ac^conJin;;  to 
Photins,  are  obeonrity  and  prolixity.  His  style 
{tppdcu)  cannot  be  called  lucid  (tra^t)— although 
his  vocabulary  is  simple  enough — still  less  brilliant 
{\aiirp6s) ;  it  IS,  in  fact,  ungraceful  and  unpleasing 
{ixx^fus  Kol  Ai/lfHt).  Its  obscurity  is  due  to  long- 
winded  periods  («xo"'<"'«^<'''  rtpidSoii) ;  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  parentheses  (rape^/SoXati  iWerdK- 
X^Xoii),  which  distract  the  mind  from  the  subject ; 
to  fondness  for  oblique  cases  and  participial  con- 
structions (TOij  Tur  moitirwi'  rXa7latt  cat  rai?  /tero- 
Xi-Katt  X/fen) ;  to  continual  and  inartistic  tautolo^, 
in  which  the  repetitions  are  more  circnmstantui 
than  the  original  statements  (r&t  ^raraX^^ett  rX^ov 
rCii>  SiiTfiiiTtar  rait  irepitiTiaeai  iuiuhtScSoi),  On  the 
other  hand,  Theodore's  writings  are  packed  close 
with  thought  and  argument  (rait  tuwoliut  kbI  rmt 
trixeti>^ium  XUar  rvxrit);  in  fertility  and  in  mas- 
siveness  of  proof  (ri  rX^^oi  tuv  irixtittiixdrwr  koI 
ri  ydrtiior)  he  is  as  mnch  sniierior  to  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  as  he  is  his  inferior  in  beauty,  bril- 
liancy, and  charm  (icdXXet  re  koI  Xa/iir/tinjrt  koI  rif 
ilSirrarif).  Wha'ever  his  other  faults,  the  con- 
tinuous labour  he  spent  on  Holy  Scripture  (^Xo- 
■teviSrrtpor  S<arc0^i'ou),  and  his  wealth  of  apposite 
ciiitions  from  it  (rais  7/>a0iX(us  ipurra  rXovrui' 
iiaprvpUut),  deserve  full  recognition.  As  an  exegete, 
be  avoided  allegory  as  far  as  possible,  and  inter- 
preted historioslly. 

The  criticisms  passed  by  Photins  npon  Theodore's 
style  and  methoa  would  perhaps  apply  less  seriously 
to  exegesis  than  to  some  other  departments  of 
literature.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  Scripture, 
an  unwearied  devotion  to  its  study,  when  combined 
with  unusual  powers  of  thought,  albeit  not  of  ex- 
pression, are  no  contemptible  equipment  for  '  the 
Interpreter'  of  St.  Paul. 

3.  HISTORY  OF  TBBODORE'S  COMMSNTART  OS 

TBB  EpistlB3.—{L)  The  first  complete  Ktt.—'Vht 
fullest  information  about  Theodore's  commen- 
taries, and  the  first  quite  definite  statement  that 
he  expounded  the  whole  series  of  Pauline  epistles, 
come  to  us  from  the  great  catalogue  of  Syriac 
writers  drawn  up  for  the  Nestorians  by  their 
metropolitan  Ebed-jesu  (died  a.d.  1318),  and  printed 
in  vol.  ill.  pp.  1^362  of  J.  S.  Assemani's  Bibtiotheca 
OrienttUii  dt»metUino-Vaticana  (Rome,  A.D.  1726  : 
for  Theodore,  see  pp.  30-36,  ch.  xix.).  The  bulk 
of  Theodore's  works,  Ebed-jesn  begins  by  telling 
us,  amounted  to  160  times  that  of  the  Prophets : 
as  they  were  arranged  in  41  [it  is  possible  that  we 
ought  to  read  61]  '  divisions  or  '  parts,'  each  part 
must  have  been  thrice  the  size  of  the  sixteen 
Prophets  put  together.  Of  these  parts,  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament  appear  to  have 
ocvi  pied  18;  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luice,  St.  John, 
and  the  Act»,  one  each ;  and  the  Pauline  epistles  5. 
The  latter  are  enumerated  as  follows  (ABseuiani 
gives,  in  parallel  oolnmns,  the  Syriac  text  and  a 
literal  translation  into  Latin) : — 
'epistulam  quoque  ad  Bomanos  ad  Eusebium 
exposuit. 

binaa  ad  Corinthios  epistolas  tomis  duobus 
dilncidavit  et  illustravit  rogatu  Tlieodori. 

Enstratins  postulavit  expositioneni  qnattuor 
epistolarum  qnas  sum  conimemoratiirus : 
epistola  ad  Galatas  et  ad  Ephesius  et  ad 
Fhilippenses  et  ad  Colossenses. 


binas  autem  ad  Thessalonicen.^ies  lacobo  efflagi- 

tante  exposuit. 
epistolam  ad  Tiuiotlienm  utramque  explioavit 

ad  Petruni. 

Cyrino  etiam  deprecante  exposuit  epistolam  ad 

Titum  et  ad  Pnilemunem. 
item  epistolam  ad  Hebnsos  ad  eundem  Cyrinnm 

dilncidavit 

quinque  autem  tomis  finem  imposuit  oommen- 

tanis  snis  in  totum  Apo8tx>lum.' 
If  we  may  assume,  as  appears  probable,  that 
the  words  pelga  ('division ')  and  penqiata  (x^rof, 
'  volume ')  are,  for  the  purpose  of  the  catalogue, 
identical,— As.semani  translates  both  by  'tomus' 
— then,  of  the  live  parts  into  which  the  commentary 
on  St.  Paul  was  distributed,  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
must  have  contained  respectively  Romans,  1  Co- 
rinthians, and  2  Corinthians;  the 4th,  Galatians — 
Colossians,  with  perhaps  1  and  S  Tbessalonians ; 
the  6tb,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  Philemon,  and  He- 
brews. This,  however,  was  probably  no  more  than 
a  mere  library  arrangement  of  the  Syriac  volumes : 
what  takes  us  back  nearer  to  the  original  com- 
position of  the  commentaries  is  the  grouping 
according  to  their  various  sddressees — Eusebius, 
Theodore,  Eustratius,  James,  Peter,  Cyrinus. 
Theodore's  exposition  of  St.  Paul  was  therefore 
not  a  book  carried  through  oontjnuonsly  and  pub- 
lished as  a  single  whole,  bat  a  series  of  at  least  six 

fiarts,  which,  so  far,  may  or  may  not  have  be- 
onged  to  the  same  period  of  his  long  literary 
activity,  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  written 
after  the  same  iiietlio<l  and  on  the  same  scale. 
Like  Chrysoiitom's  huniili<!8  on  the  Epistles,  Theo- 
dore's commentaries  must  have  been  too  bulky  to 
be  compressed  within  a  single  binding ;  and  they 
must  therefore  have  circulated  separately  or 'in 
groups,  with  the  result  that  one  writer  would 
naturally  have  acquaintance  only  with  some  of 
them,  another  only  with  others;  exactly  as  the 
evidence  now  to  be  described  shows  to  have  been 
the  case. 

(iL )  Earlittt  itolattd  references. — Ebed-jesu  bears 
witness  to  the  knowledge  of  Theodore's  commen- 
taries on  the  epistles,  and  the  position  held  by 
them,  among  the  Nestorians  of  the  Middle  Ages : 
we  have  now  to  turn  back  to  the  earlier  but  more 
fragmentary  references  which  can  be  picked  out 
from  the  controversial  writings  of  the  reign  oi 
Justinian. 

a.  The  first  specific  mention  of  any  of  Theo- 
dore's commentaries  on  the  Epistles  is  in  Leontius 
of  Byzantium,  contra  Nestortanot  et  Entychianos, 
between  529  and  644  (see  above,  p.  604*).  To  each  o< 
the  three  books  into  which  that  work  is  divided  a 
Catena  is  appended  of  xp4o'«t  or  piiees  justificatives, 
those  of  Book  iii.  being  taken  from  Theodore, 
Diodore,  and  Paul  of  Samosata.  Mai  {Script.  Vet. 
Nov.  Coll.  vi.  299-312)  has  printed  the  Theodore 
passages,  with  the  prologue  to  them :  Leontius 
there  complains  bitterly  that  Theodore's  followers 
were  so  carefully  on  their  guard  against  commit- 
ting any  of  his  writings  to  the  uninitiated,  that 
his  own  selections  had  been  perforce  restricted  to 
the  single  work  rtpl  (he  intentionally  miscalls 
it  Kari)  Trjt  irarBpuiHireus.  From  the  exegetical 
books  he  consequently  quotes  nothing  beyond  a 
single  passage  on  the  Psalms;  but  he  gives  a  list 
of  those  which  were  known  to  him  by  name,  and 
compounds  for  ignorance  of  their  contents  by 
ingeniously  vituperative  mis-statements  of  their 
titles.  In  this  list  he  includes  (besides  the  books 
on  Genesis,  Job,  Psalms,  St.  Matthew,  St.  John, 
St.  Luke)  '  the  false  interpretation '  {Hiv  irape^T)- 
yri^iv)  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  Corinthians, 
and  Galatians. 

;3.  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
55.3,  which  anathematized  Theodore,  are  extant  in 
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Latin.  The  32nd  of  the  series  of  quotations  from 
his  works,  which  were  read  at  the  fourth  '  collatio ' 
or  session,  is  taken  'ez  commento  epistolse  ad 
Hebr«eo8 '  (Labbe-Coleti,  OoneUia,  vi  55  ;  Mansi, 
Concilia,  ix.  216) ;  Theodore  there  deduces  from 
Ac  10»*  and  Ps  44  (45)  •  that  the  unction  or 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  a  'reward.'  The  Con- 
stUutum  ad  Imperatortm  of  pope  Vigilius  in  the 
same  year  examines  the  Conncil's  quotations  one 
by  one,  and  condemns,  under  the  same  heading 
'  ex  commento  epistolee  ad  Hebrseos,'  the  passage 
just  mentioned  (Labbe-Coleti,  v.  1336 ;  Mansi,  ix. 
82) :  the  Latin  of  the  quotation  is  identical  (save 
for  transcriptional  errors)  in  the  Act«  and  in  tlie 
Constitutum,  ao  that  probably  an  official  Latin 
version  was  ordered  by  the  Council  and  supplied 
to  the  pope.  A  later  pope,  Pelagius  II.,  writing 
to  the  bishops  of  Istria  in  686,*  quotes  (from  one 
or  other  of  the  above  sources)  the  same  passage 
under  the  same  title  (Labbe-Coleti,  vi.  269 ;  Mansi, 
ix.  443). 

y.  Facnndos  of  Hermiana  (iii.  6 ;  ed.  Sirmond, 
p.  127)  qnotes  in  defence  of  Theodore  a  passage  on 
Bo  1'  'in  oommento  epistolae  ad  Romanes,'  as 
showing  that  he  admitted  both  Messianic  pro- 
phecy and  the  unity  of  Person  in  the  two  natures : 
'  et  prophetas  de  domino  Christo  looutos  et  ipsnm 
dominum  Christum  hominem  oonfitetur  et  Deum.' 

(iii.)  Printed  collections  of  fragments  on  the 
epistles  from  Catena. — a.  Tjie  first  considerable 
contribution  was  that  of  Mai's  Spicilet/ium  Bo- 
manum,  iv.  (1840)  pp.  499-673,  consisting  of  pas- 
sages from  a  Vatican  Catena  on  Romans :  the 
number  of  the  MS  is  not  there  given,  but  it  is 
supplied  in  Nov.  Pair.  BiU.  viL  407  as  Vat.  gr. 
762  (on  which  see  Karo  and  Lietzraann's  list  of 
Catenie  above,  p.  488,  «).  In  his  Nova  Patrum 
Bibliotheca,  vii.  (1854)  1,  pp.  407-408,  Mai  adds  (i.) 
one  more  fragment  from  the  same  MS  on  Ko  1"  ;  ( ii. ) 
14  or  15  fra^ents  from  the  same  MS  on  2  Cor. ; 
(iii.)  two  small  fragments  from  Vat.  gr.  765  (seeo. 
X.)  on  Gal  S'-'^which,  however,  as  Lightfoot 
{Oalatian$*,  p.  229 n.)  pmnta  out,  laally  belong 
to  Theodoret. 

p.  Between  the  earlier  and  the  later  pnblication 
of  Mai,  Cramer  was  issuing  the  successive  volumes 
of  his  Catente  on  the  Epistles,  and  thereby  adding 
largely  to  our  stock  of  fragments  from  llieodore. 
The  first  or  Bodleian  Catena  on  Romans  (chs. 
1-8)  contuns  54  quotations  from  Theodore ;  but 
since  this  Catena  is  beyond  doubt  descended, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Vatican  Catena  on 
which  Mai  had  already  drawn  (see  above,  p.  488''), 
no  real  addition  to  onr  knowMge  was  thereby 
made.  The  second  or  Munich  Catena  on  Romans 
contains  no  more  than  10  pieces  from  Theodore, 
and  those  quite  brief,  so  that  it,  too,  hardly  comes 
into  account.  Bnt  tor  1  Corinthians  [the  Catena 
is  taken  from  Paris  gr.  227]  there  are  58  passages 
from  Theodore ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  Catena 
on  the  lesser  epistles  from  Galatians  to  Philemon 
[taken  from  Paris  ooislin  204]  sapplied  Cramer 
with  no  inoonnderaUe  number  (see  jnst  below,  in 
connexion  with  the  Latin  vconion  of  the  commen- 
tary on  those  epistles). 

r  Of  A.  F.  V.  Ton  Weiinem's  Theodori  Antio- 
eheni  Mmsuestiee  epiteopx  qua  $upersunt  omnia, 
only  the  first  part,  embracing  the  commentary  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  (Bwlin,  1834),  ever  appeared. 
But  in  1847  the  scattered  fragments  of  Theodore's 
work  on  the  New  Testament,  as  they  had  appeared 
in  Mai's  Spieilegiuim  and  Cramer's  Catena,  were  put 
together  and  arranged  in  order  O.  F.  Fritzsche, 
Tneodori  epiieopi  Mopsuesteni  tn  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  eommentariontm  mta  reperiri  potuentn  t 
(Zilrioh).   Of  this  nsefnl  volnme,  pp.  45-107  belong 

*  Th*  Itttw  wis  mil;  wrlUen  hj  PttasiaC  dsason,  Gregory, 
sitanmrdi  pop*  Qntft  V>»  Onst 


to  Romans  (Facnndns'  fragment,  and  the  Catena 
fragments  of  Mai  and  Cramer  combined) ;  pp. 
108-119  to  1  Cor.  (Cramer,  with  corrections) ;  p. 
120  to  2  Cor.  (one  fragment  on  6*  from  Cramer ; 
Mai's  Nova  Patrum  Bibliotheca,  vii.,  had  not  tlien 
been  published) ;  pp.  121-172  to  Ualatians-Hebren  a 
(Cramer,  with  corrections).  Fritzsche  detected 
some  cases  of  incorrect  attribution  to  Theodore 
made  by  either  Cramer's  copyist  or  his  MS  ;  but 
he  did  not  examine  the  MSS  himself,  and  he 
worked  without  the  help  of  the  criterion  now  put 
into  our  hands  by  the  discovery  of  the  Latin 
version.  Of  his  preface,  the  most  interesting  part 
is  the  disquisition  on  the  unknown  writer  '  Theo- 
dorus  monachus.'  Cramer's  Munich  Catena  on 
Romans  assigns  to  this  author  39  pieces,  but 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (on  the  authority  of  Mai's 
Vatican  Catena)  claims  16  out  of  the  39,  and 
Diodore  (on  the  authority  of  Cramer's  Bodleian 
Catena)  4,  while  2  are  Tneodoret's.  Among  liis- 
torical  personages  known  as  '  Theodore  the  >fonk,' 
the  easiest  to  identify  with  the  exegete  of  the 
Catenae  would  be,  Fritzsche  thinks,  the  Severianist 
monk  Theodore  of  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  cent.;  but  the  result  of  Fritzsches  analysis 
of  the  39  fragments  on  Romans  points  rather  in 
the  direction  of  some  unknown  compiler  of  the 
Antiochene  school  (see  below,  p.  519*). 

4.  The  edition  of  Theodore  in  Migne's  Patrolo^ia 
Grreca,.  tom.  66,  is,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Pauline 
epistles  (cc.  787  -  968),  reprinted  direct  from 
Fritzsche,  with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  tran^a- 
tion  and  of  the  fragments  from  Mai's  Nov.  Patr. 
Bibl.  vii.' 

(iv.)  The  Latin  version  of  the  eommentarie*  om 
Oalalians-Philemon.  —  More  important  for  onr 
knowledge  of  Theodore  than  even  the  discoveries 
of  Mai  and  Cramer  was  the  identification  of  a 
Latin  version  of  the  commentary  on  the  ten  shorter 
epistles.  The  Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Ambrose 
noticed  that,  of  two  sister  MSS  of  an  exposition 
of  St.  Paul  belonging  to  the  great  library  of  the 
abbev  of  Corbie,  near  Amiens,  the  first  contained 
on  Romans  and  on  1  and  2  (^rinthians  the  well- 
known  commentary  of  Ambrosiaster,  the  second 
contained  on  the  remaining  epistles  (Hebrews  not 
being  included)  a  oommentaiy  wholly  unknown 
to  them  save  that  Rabanus  Manms  had  obviously 
made  large  use  of  it  {Ambrosii  Opera,  iL,  Paris, 
1690,  App.  p.  21).t  The  next  scholar  to  oonoem 
himself  with  the  (^rbie  commentary  (which  mean- 
while, since  the  time  of  the  Bievolntion,  had 
become  Nos.  87  and  88  in  the  public  library  at 
Amiens)  was  another  Benedictine,  dom,  afterwards 
cardinal,  J.  B.  Pitra.  Pitra  saw  that  the  unknown 
commentary  was  a  genuine  and  nnadulterated 
survival  from  the  Patristic  period,  far  older  than 
the  9th  cent. — the  date  botn  of  Rabanus  and  of 
tlie  Corbie  MS  ;  and  believing  that  he  had  found 
the  true  author  in  the  person  of  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  he  published  in  1852,  under  that  Father's 
name,  the  full  commentary  on  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
and  Philemon,  with  brief  notes  on  the  rest  (Spici- 
legium  SoUsmente,  Paris,  i.  pp.  xxvi-xzzv,  4^159). 
But  a  comparison  of  Pitra*8  text  with  Cramer's 
lately  published  Catena  on  the  same  epistles 
revealed  the  fact  that  in  the  Greek  fragments 
which  bore  the  name  of  Theodore  was  to  be 
found  the  equivalent,  so  far  as  they  went,  of  the 

*  E.  SachMi'i  ntodori  Mopnutteni  fragmttUa  Striata  < 
codieibut  Mvmi  Britaimiei  XUTiaeit  (LeipiiB,  1860)  appean  to 
contain  nothing  from  any  of  tlie  oommentanea  on  the  Epiatle*. 

t  BesidM  Rabaniu  (who,  however,  lor  OaL  and  Eph.  uied  tha 
r«al  Ambraaiaater,  and  only  began  his  uae  o<  the  unknown 
aaUiority  with  Phillppiana),  we  can  now  add  Amalariui,  it 
Be^etia^ieSt  OJleiit  (Phili|>piani  and  1  Timothy),  and  anb- 
biahop  Lanfmnc'i  commentary  on  St.  Fkol  (Oalatiaoa  to 
Philemon),  aa  well  aa  an  isolated  raterenoe  on  OalatiMis  is 
the  ColUetanta  of  Sedtilius  Sootos;  see  BwaU'e  Tktcitn, 
pp.  xlvl-U,  and  vol  U.  SM. 
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Ladn  of  theCmrUe  MS  ;  and  the  only  possible  con- 
elnaion  was  that  in  the  latter  we  possessed  a  com- 
plete Tendon  of  Theodore's  oommentary  on  these 
epistles.  The  comparison  was  made,  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn,  bv  J.  L.  Jaoobi  in  1864  {Deutsche 
Zeit^ehrM  fur  ekriitliche  Wittetuelu^t  und  christ- 
lichM  Lwm),  and,  independently,  by  Dr.  Hort  in 
1869  {Jourtiid  of  Chutteat  eauf  Sacred  PtMnlogy, 
It.  302-308).  Dr.  Hort  afterwards  disooTered  a 
second  and  slightly  earlier  MS  in  Brit.  Mus. 
Harley  3003,  from  Cnsa  on  the  Moselle;  and  an 
edition  of  the  LaUn  version,  with  a  re-ooUation  of 
Cramer's  Greek  fragments  for  the  ten  emstles 
covered  by  it,  waspnblished  in  1880  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
S  wete  {Theodtn*  of  Mopiuettia  on  t?u  minor  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul:  Thaodorx  Moptuetteni  in  tpistolas  B. 
Pavli  eommentarii,  2  vols.,  Cambridge) — a  book  of 
the  rare  kind  for  which  praise  k  snperfluous. 

The  Latin  supplies  vm  on  the  one  hand  with 
some  sort  of  representation  of  Theodore's  meaning 
over  long  pages  where  the  Greek  entirely  fails 
us,  and  on  the  other  with  a  test  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  what  really  in  the  Catena  belongs  to  Theo- 
dore. It  is  satisfactor/  to  find  that  the  net  result 
has  been  to  add  to  the  number  of  fragments 
admitted  as  genoine  by  Fritzsche;  for  whereas 
only  seven  of  his  passages  have  to  be  struck 
ont,  there  are  nearly  40  others  in  the  Catena 
of  which  Theodore  had  wrongly  been  deprived 
(Svrete,  p.  zvii,  n.  S  and  4).  Tliat  the  catenist 
can  now  be  shown  to  have  often  abrii1<;ed  and 
occaraonally  paraphrased  his  author  (Swete,  p. 
xxxv),  is  no  more  than  tiie  parallel  experience  of 
other  writws  in  the  GateniB  might  have  led  us  to 
expect. 

The  translator  may  be  credited  on  the  whole 
with  faithfnlncM  and  conscientiousness ;  but 
neither  his  knowledge  of  Greek  (at  any  rate  of 
Theodore's  Greek^  nor  his  command  of  his  own 
tongue  was  sufficient  to  produce  what  could  be 
called,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  a  successful 
version.  As  to  his  date,  it  it  natural  to  bring  the 
attempt  to  introduce  Theodore  to  Western  readers 
into  connexion  with  the  circle  of  Facundus  and 
Junilins,  and  to  place  him  conjectorally  at  or  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent. ;  and  the  con- 

i'ecture  is  in  harmony  with  the  evidence  of  his 
Jiblical  text,  which  (when  it  is  not  simply  a 
literal  rendering  of  Theodore's)  displays  some- 
times reminiscences  of  the  Vulgate,  but  more 
often  reminiscences  of  the  Old  Latin  (see,  for 
fuller  details  on  all  these  points,  Swete,  pp.  zxxv- 
Iviii).  It  is  a  less  easy  question  t<o  answer, 
whether  his  translation  included  also  the  longer 
epistles.  The  evidence  of  Babanus  Maums  su^- 
gesta  that  there  were  MSS  which  gave  Ambrosi- 
aster  for  Bom.-Ephesians,  Theodore  for  the  rest ; 
the  existing  MSS  with  Lanfranc  (and,  presum- 
ably, Seduhns)  make  the  cliange  from  Ambrosi- 
aster  to  Theodore  between  2  Cor.  and  Gal.  ; 
possibly,  therefore,  it  may  be  argued,  other  MSS 
mayhave  existed  which  supplanted  Ambrosiaater 
hy  Theodore  at  a  still  earlier  point  or  even  from 
the  beginning.  Yet  we  have  seen  (p.  SOO**)  that 
Theodore's  Greek  commentaries  on  the  epistles 
did  not  circulate  in  a  8in{[le  volume ;  and  m  the 
absence  of  definite  indications  to  the  contrary  it 
is  safest  to  suppose  that  the  translator  had  access 
to  only  a  portion  of  them,  and  that  the  whole  of 
his  work  has  now  been  recovered.  As  an  imperfeot 
oommentary,  there  was  an  obvious  reason  for  com- 
pleting it  by  borrowing  the  missing  epistles  from 
some  other  comments^,  such  as  Ambrouaster's ; 
and  the  accident  that  the  missing  epistles  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  in  the  series  explains  also 
now  it  was  that  the  name  already  attached  to 
them  came  to  be  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  series 
as  well,  so  that  Carolingian  scribes  and  scholars 


read  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

(V. )  Order  and  date  of  Theodoras  eommentarie* 
on  the  Epistle*. — Of  the  order  in  which  Theodore 
commented  on  the  different  epistles  of  St.  Paol  he 
gives  several  indications  by  cross-references  from 
one  oommentary  to  another  (Swete,  p.  Ixiii). — 
(a)  Galatians  after  Romans:  on  Gal  3^ (Swete,  i 
p.  61,  L  6)  he  refers  to  Ro  U":  'si  nostram 
decnrrere  volnerit  interpretationem  in  qua  latins 
id  explicasse  videmur.' — {fi)  Galatians  after  He- 
brews :  on  Gal  4^  (L  76, 1.  10)  he  says,  '  in  epistola 
ilia  quse  ad  Hebrteos  est  interpretantea  ostendimus 
evidentius.'* — {y)  Galatians  after  several  (t)  other 
tj^tles:  on  Gal  2<  (L  16,  I.  20)  he  alludes  to  pre- 
vious notes  on  many  passages,  'moltis  enim  in 
locis  coniunctiones  a  beato  Paulo  non  cum  debita 
eequentia  positas  esse  ostendimus.'— (S)  Bphesians 
Hfter  Galatians:  on  Eph  I*  (i.  123,  1.  4)  he  refers 
to  his  comment  on  Gal  3":  'dixi  ['dixit'  MSS, 
wrongly]  namqne  et  in  epistola  Gtuatanun.'— (e) 
Colossians  after  PhUippians :  on  Col  1"  (L  272, 
L  12)  be  refers  to  Ph  2*^ :  '  hoc  enim  ostendimus 
['ostendemus'  MSS,  but  the  confusion  of  i  and  e  is 
veiy  common]  fecisse  apostolum  et  Philippensibus 
scribentem.'— (f)  1  Timothy  after  PhUippians:  on 
1  Ti  3*  (iL  118,  L  13)  he  refers  to  Ph  I> :  koI  roOro 
iwtirptiripiiuOa  koI  it  rpit  ^iXnmprlovT.  —  (q) 
/  Timothjf  after  most  of  the  other  Epistles:  on 
ITi  1*-*  (u.  71,  L  12)  he  mentions  'interpretationem 
nostram  quam  propemodum  per  omnes  epistolas 
explicasse  videmur.'— (0)  Titu*  ofter  1  Ttmothy: 
on  Tit  1*  (ii.  237, 1.  20)  he  refers  to  1  Ti  3> :  ■  dictum 
est  nobis  hoc  idem  latius  in  ilia  epistola  quam  ad 
Timotheum  inpriniis  dudum  scripeeramus. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  that  Hebrews  came 
somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  list,  Theo- 
dore appears,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have 
written  on  the  Epistles  in  the  order  of  our  New 
Testament  Canon.  But  both  the  separate  dedica- 
tions of  the  different  groups  recorded  by  Ebed-jesu 
(p.  509,  above),  and  the  interval  between  the  com- 
mentary on  Titus  and  that  on  1  Timothy  '  quam 
dudum  soripseramus,' t  suggest  that  the  whole 
exposition  may  have  been  spread  over  some  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  The  work  on  at  least 
the  later  Epistles  was  posterior  to  the  work  on  the 
Gospels :  on  Col  1"  (i.  273, 1.  6)  he  refers  to  the 
explanation  of  Jn  6,  'si  interpretationem  nostram 
decurrere  voluerit  in  illam  partem  evangel  ii 
lohannis ' ;  on  1  Ti  1<  (ii.  74,  0.  2-6)  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  genealogies,  'interpretationem 
nostram  .  .  .  quam  de  evangeliis  expreesisse  visi 
sumus ' ;  and  on  1  Ti  3"  (ii.  137, 1. 14)  to  his  exegesis 
of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  as  a  whole,  '  sicut  non 
solum  in  apostolica  interpretatione  id  ostendimus, 
sed  et  in  evangeliorum  mterpretatione  identideni 
id  demonstravimus.' 

Seeing  that  Theodore's  prolonged  span  of  exe- 
Ketical  activity  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  4th  cent,  and  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  6th,  the  conclusion  so  far  reached 
with  regard  to  the  date  or  dates  of  his  commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles  is  not  very  precise.  One 
line  of  argument,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
examined  which  may  bear  upon  the  chronology, 
namely,  the  relation  of  his  commentaries  to  those 
of  other  more  or  less  contemporary  exegetes.  t 

*  Not*  tliat  Um  Bptatte  to  the  Hebrewi  oomM  next 
Oelstius  in  Um  Sahidio  venion  (Scrivener,  /ntowL  (e  the 
CrMaUm     tit  ST*,  i.  67,  U.  US) :  next  (hfter  Galatiuui  in  the 
qntem  of  obapten  nmnlng  through  the  Pauline  epistle*  In  the 
mugin  of  B  (op.  <<(.  L  M,  67). 

t  Tet '  dudum'  may  oid7  rapnnnt  fitn,  —  periiap*  in  Swete, 
1 112,  L  2. 

I  Dr.  Swete  (p.  M)  tmphuliee  in  tU*  connexion  the  nee 
amiarentl7  mad*  by  ihaodore  of  the  Eothallan  'ohaptan'  aa 
inoloatlnat  a  date  after  396.  Sonie  attempt  wUl  M  made 
later  on  In  tbia  article  (see  p.  62«)  to  deal  In  outline  with  the 
Intricate  quesUona  that  oentre  round  the  nam*  of  r  " 
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Andent  eommentators  were  accustomed  to  study 
and  copy  earlier  models,  and  were  studied  and 
copied  DT  later  imitators  in  their  tnm.  Theodore, 
though  ne  was  of  too  independent  a  mind  to  copy 
his  predecessors  as  much  as  others  did,  probably 
studied  them  quite  as  much,  to  judge  from  the 
frequency  with  which  he  records  the  views  of 
'certain  people'  and  expresses  disagreement  with 
them.  To  Origen's  system  of  ez^esis  he,  of  course, 
stood  in  fundamental  oppodtion.    The  material 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  his  undoubted  debt  to  Diodore ;  and 
even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he  used  also 
Chrysostom  and  Serenan  — both  of  them  more 
neaily  hi.s  contemporaries  than  was  Diodore  — 
yet  even  their  expositions  might  have  been  in  his 
hands  before  the  year  400  A.u.    Of  his  successors, 
Tlieodoret  can  be  shown  to  have  exploited  him 
freely  (below,  p.  517*) ;  but  Theodoret  probably 
wrote  after  Theodore's  death,  and  fnmishes  us 
therefore  with  no  new  termimts  ad  quem.  But 
between  Diodore  and  Chrysostom  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Tlieodoret  on  the  other,  there  is  yet 
one  other  commentator  whose  evidence  is  crucial 
for  the  chronology  of  Theodore.     The  date  of 
Pelagius'  lAtin  exposition  of  St.  Paul  falls  within 
the  years  401-109,  and  rince  his  points  of  contact 
with  "Theodore  appear  to  be  unambiguous  (Swete, 
pp.  Ixxiv-lxxvi),  we  get  a  new  terminus  ad  qnnm 
or  a  quo  for  the  latter,  according  as  we  niakejiis 
share  in  the  common  matter  original  or  derivative. 
The  question  can  be  fully  answered  only  when  the 
true  text  of  Pelagius  has  been  restored  from  a 
comparison  of  tile  varions  recensions  in  which  he 
has  come  down  to  us.*   Dr.  Swete  inclines  to  the 
view  that  Theodore  borrowed  from  Pelagius ;  but 
it  would  be  unusual  to  find  a  Greek  writer  using  a 
Latin  anthority,  and  in  two  at  least  of  the  paral- 
lels (Gal  S",  2  Ti  2»),  while  Theodore  states  his 
own  view  and  no  other,  Pelagius  prefixes  to  the 
view  that  coincides  with  Theodore  the  formula 
'nt  quidam  putant.'t   If  then  Pelagius  drew  on 
Theotlore,  and  that  for  the  later  as  well  as  the 
earlier  Epistles,  it  would  follow  that  Theodore's 
exposition  of  St.  Paul  was  completed  very  early 
in  the  .5th  century :  nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  anything  which  seriously  conflicts  with  sach  a 
conclusion. 

4.  Theodore  as  a.  commbittator  oh  St. 
Paul.X — Theodore  is  the  typical  Antiochene 
exegete,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  serves  as 
standard  for  judging  other  commentatora  of  the 
school,  or  as  a  mean  from  which  in  one  direction 
or  another  they  diverge,  but  in  the  sense  that  the 
literal  and  historical  method  of  internretation, 
which  (with  whatever  qnalifications)  is  distinctive 
of  them  all,  is  in  him  carried  out  to  its  most 
rigorous  extreme.  The  present  age  is  impatient 
of  any  form  of  allegorizing,  and  so  is  inclined  to 
synip.'ithize  with  Theodore ;  and  yet  it  might  be 
well  to  recollect  that  it  was  Origen's  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  early  chanters  of  Genesis 
which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  aroused  the 
o|>i>OKition  of  the  Antiocbenes,  and  that  Theo- 
dore'x  literalist  principles  committed  him  to  the 

*  With  the  appearanc*  of  H.  Zlmmer'a  book  Pelagitu  in 
Irlawl  (Berlin,  lUOl),  all  prevloua  diacunions  of  the  subject  of 
Pela^Hus'  commentaiy,  uid  of  the  related  commentaries  of 
ptieuilo-Jerome  and  paeudo-Prlmaslus  (ct.  Swete,  p.  xlvX  were  at 
once  superseded  ;  see  a  review  of  Zimmer  bv  the  present  writer 
in  Journal  tif  Theological  Studies  (October  1902),  iv.  134-141. 

t  Of  course  a  common  source  for  Theodore  and  Pelagiua — in 
that  case  probably  Diodore— is  conceivable ;  but  Theodore' 
work  is  the  xnora  likely  to  have  reached  the  West. 

t  See  Swete,  pp.  Ixv-lxxi,  Ixxix-lxxxvii,  and  Klhn,  Thecdor 
«m>  ilopeuettia  und  Jvmiliw  AJ'rieamu  alt  Bxegelm  (Freiburg 
tm  Breisgau,  1880).  The  first  200  pages  of  Pr.  Kihn's  admirable 
monograph  are  devoted  to  Theodore  and  his  Biblical  exegesis : 
unfortunately,  h*  wrote  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Swete's 
edition,  and  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  commentaries  on 
8t  Paul. 


acceptance  of  the  story  of  Jonah  as  a  record  of 
actual  historical  fact.    No  doubt,  Messianic  appli- 
cations of  the  Old  Testament  had  often  led  to 
exegesis  that  was  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  and 
Theodore  voices  the  reaction  of  common-sense; 
no  doubt  also  it  can  be  urged,  with  show  of  truth, 
that  at  least  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no 
place  for  allegory,  and  that  Theodore's  position 
;is  here  inexpugnable.    And  he  would  be  a  ringa- 
larly  unfair  critic  who  failed  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  services  of  Theodore's  severely 
logical  mind  in  expounding  the  often  difficult  con- 
nexion and  concatenation  of  the  A]io»tle's  thought; 
in  this  direction  probably  no  ancient  expositor 
either  attempted  or  achieved  as  much ;  and  for 
that  alone,  it  all  other  merits  were  refused  them, 
these  commentaries  of  his  would  possess  a  real 
and  permanent  value.    But  it  is  also  just  this 
relentless  sense  of  logic  which  from  another  side 
sets  a  fatal  limitation  on  Theotlore's  iwwers  of 
exegesis ;  for  he  approaches  the  study  of  the 
Epistles,  unconsciously  no  doubt  to  himself,  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  in  them,  not  merely  a 
theological  system  as  complete  as  his  own,  but 
the  particniar  system  at  which  he  had  himself 
arrived.   St.  Paul's  thoughts  do  not  always  con- 
sent to  be  labelled  and  put  in  their  proper  nlaco 
as  parts  of  an  organizei!  an<l  coherent  bo<Iy  of 
doctrine ;  and  so  far  as  they  do  admit  of  it;  it  ia 
not  quite  on  Theodore's  lines.    The  contrast  be- 
tween ii  ripovaa  and  ^  niWoiva  KOT<l<rro«t,  which 
dominates  Theodore's  whole  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  a  fruitful  one,  but  it  does  not  exhaust, 
and  in  part  it  does  not  even  correspond  to,  the 
theology  of  St.  Paul.  To  Theodore  the '  present  con- 
dition and  'future  condition'  are  indeed  those  of 
sin  and  sinlessness,  but  they  are  also  those  of  death 
and  immortality,  of  change  and  changelessness ; 
and  it  is  on  this  aspect  of  the  contrast  that  Theo- 
dore's optimistic  thought  habitually  dwells.  Ke- 
demption  tends  to  be  predominantly  the  restora- 
tion of  the  gift  of  immortality,  moral  japse  a 
weakness  of  our  mortal  condition,  Christ  our 
human  example  in  the  successful  struggle  with  it. 
It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  for 
Theodore's  conceptions  in  the  wide  cycle  of  Chria- 
tian  theology ;  but  they  are  not  the  characteristio 
conceptions  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  far  Theodore  could 
not  be  his  ideal '  Interpreter.' 

16.  Isidore  of  Pelnainm  (letters  on  detailod 
points  of  exegesis).— 

With  Isidore  a  new  chapter  opens :  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  the  era  when  Greek  exegesis  ceases  to 
be  strictly  original,  and  begins  to  reproduce  what 
seemed  most  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  great 
writers  of  the  past ;  and  however  great  the  loss  in 
vigour  and  freshness  which  this  change  entailed, 
it  carried  with  it  at  least  the  compensating  advan- 
tage of  expanded  sympathies.  Allegorical  and 
literalist  systems  could  each  claim  the  sanction  of 
illustrious  names  :  neither  could  be  wholly  rejected 
by  those  who  wished  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  '  Fathers.'  St.  Isidore  is  the  earliest  expositor 
in  whose  case  geographical  position  is  not  the 
decisive  factor  in  determining  exegetical  affinities. 
His  nationality  and  all  the  external  circumstances 
of  his  life  connected  him  exclusively  with  Alex- 
andria, while  his  literary  studies  and  his  ecclesi- 
astical hero-worship  tenaed  rather  to  make  him  a 
follower  of  the  great  homilist  of  Antioch.  Tlie 
interest  which  attaches  to  him  in  these  respects  la 
siiflicient  excuse  for  finding  a  place  in  this  article 
for  a  writer  whose  exegetical  remains  consist  only 
of  answers  to  correspondents  about  difficulties  in 
tlie  explanation  of  detached  passages  of  theSwied 
Text. 

Isidore,  as  his  name  suggests,  was  an  Egyjtian ; 
and  his  whole  career,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  spent 
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in  Egypt.  Of  Alexandrine  family  (according  to 
Ephraem  of  Antioch,  in  Photins  cod.  228),  and,  to 
judge  from  his  extensive  learning,  of  Alexandrine 
training,  he  early  embraced  the  monastic  life  and 
commenced  the  prolonged  residence  at  Pelusiam, 
the  frontier-city  between  Egj'pt  and  Palestine, 
which  has  ^ven  him  the  title  that  distinguishes 
him  from  his  namesake  of  Seville.  From  Pelusium 
he  carried  on,  dnrine  a  period  of  which  different 
critics  extend  the  limits  as  far  back  as  395 
and  as  far  on  as  450,  the  vast  correspondence 
on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests.  It  is  enough  for 
the  present  purpose  to  say  that  Isidore,  when 
writing  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  during  and  after 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  employs  towards 
the  archbishop  a  familiarity  and  even  authority  of 
tone  which  imply  either  advanced  age  or  long- 
established  refutation. 

The  dogmatic  interest  was  a  much  stronger  one 
than  the  exegetical  in  the  generations  which 
succeeded  Isidore ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
his  letters  owe  their  survival  as  a  collection  to  the 
use  made  of  them  in  the  Monophysite  contxoversy. 
Whether  or  no  he  survived  till  the  outbreak  under 
Dioscorus  of  the  secular  struggle,  Isidore  was 
sufliciently  Antiochene,  in  theology  as  well  as 
exegesis,  to  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain  sound 
about  the  truth  of  Christ's  manhood :  OeoC  vddot 
otf  Xiyercu,  XpurroS  -jdip  ri  riSot  yiyone,  vapKwBivros 
JijXokAti  Beou  xat  rg  irpO(rXi)^«  r^i  aapxhi  ri  riffot 
Oro/ieivavTOi  (Ep.  L  124)  ;  ix  diiaewr  Svoiv  6  tU 
irrifixup  vi6t  {Ep.  L  323,  to  Cyril) ;  ii>  iKaHpais  rait 
<l>6<rtair  ets  inripxti  vlit  6eoS  (Ep.  i.  405).  Conse- 
i^uently  we  find  the  writers  on  the  Chalcedonian 
side,  Ephraem  of  Antioch,  Leontius  of  Byzantium, 
Facundus  of  Hermiana,  appealing  to  his  authority ; 
while  the  great  Monophysite  writer  Severus 
attempts  (according  to  Stephen  Gobar,  in  Photins 
eo<i.  '2:!'2)  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  appeal  by  accus- 
ing Isidore  of  Origenism.  The  principal  strong- 
hold at  Constantinople  of  the  Chalcedonians 
was  the  monastery  of  the  Accemeta  or  '  Sleepless 
ones' ;  and  it  was  the  Acoemette  who,  somewhere 
in  the  century  450  -  550  A.D.,  collected  and  pub- 
Uslied  an  edition  of  2000  of  Isidore's  letters. 
Facundus  ap{)arently  quotes  from  this  collection  ; 
and  nearlv  fafty  letters  were  excerpted  from  it 
and  translated  into  Latin  (together  with  a  very 
numerous  series  of  documents  bearing  on  the 
Nestorian  controversy)  by  a  scholar  of  the  time 
of  Justinian,  whose  work  is  preserved  to  us  in 
two  MSS  of  the  12th  cent.,  Casinensis  2  and 
Vaticanus  1319. 

From  the  same  collection  of  2000  letters,  and 
from  no  other  source,  all  our  Greek  MSS  are 
derived.  The  oldest  of  ^liem  (Grotta  Ferrata 
B  a  I),  written  in  985,  and  never  yet  employed 
for  the  printed  texts,  contains  1600  letters,  num- 
bered from  1  to  600,  and  from  1001  to  2000; 
another  at  Paris  (gr.  832,  of  the  13th  cent.)  con- 
tains the  first  1213  letters ;  while  two  16th  cent. 
MSS  at  the  Vatican  (Vat  gr.  649-650  and  Vat. 
Ottob.  gr.  341-383)  contain  the  whole  2000,  num- 
bered through  oontinuonsly  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  One  or  two  more  give  some  portion  of  the 
coUection  in  its  proper  order  ;  but  a  much  larger 
number  ^ve  groups  of  letters  selected  out  of  the 
rest  because  of  tlieir  connexion  with  some  par- 
ticular topic.  Thus  Bodl.  Laud.  gr.  42,  ssec.  xii., 
contains  thirty  -  eight  letters  on  the  I'snlter, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Psalms  with  ^\  liieh 
they  deal,  though  to  each  letter  is  still  prefixed  its 
proper  number  in  the  continuous  series.  AVithin 
this  class  one  MS  distinguishes  itself  from  tlie 
rest,  both  for  the  large  bulk  of  letters  which  it 
contains  and  for  the  influence  which  it  has  exer- 
cised npon  the  printed  texts, — Venice  Marcianus 
126,  Bteo.  zIt.:  ot  its  1148  letters,  the  first  division, 
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484  in  number,  are  concerned  exclusively  with  the 
exegesis  of  dillerent  parts  of  Scripture.* 

UnfortunatelT,  the  history  of  the  printed  texts 
became  entangled  at  an  early  point  with  this 
other  or  indirect  line  of  the  manuscript  tradition. 
The  editio  princeps,  prepared  by  the  aob^  Jacques 
Billi,  and  published  posthumously  at  Paris  in  1685, 
was  taken,  indeed,  from  the  Paris  MS  above  men- 
tioned, and  consisted  therefore  of  the  first  1218 
letters  of  the  original  collection.  These  were 
divided  by  the  editor,  it  is  not  clear  on  what 
grounds,  mto  three  books,  the  first  comprising 
600,  the  second  300,  and  the  third  the  remaining 
413  ;  but,  apart  from  this  division  into  books,  the 
letters  then  printed  were  printed  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  the  Aoosmetie  had  arranged  them. 
To  the  next  editor,  Rittershusius,  or  rather  to  the 
MS  on  which  he  relied,  is  dne  the  confusion  which 
still  prevails  in  the  printed  texts  of  Isidore.  He 
used  a  Munich  copy  of  the  Venice  MS,  and  found 
in  it  as  many  as  2SK)  letters  which  had  not  appeared 
in  Billi's  e£tion  ;  his  own  edition,  published  at 
Heidelberg  in  1605,  repeated  Billi's  three  books, 
and  added  to  them  a  fourth,  consisting  of  the  230 
new  letters,  thus  raising  the  total  number  to  1443. 
As  we  have  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  scholar  (who- 
ever he  was)  who  put  together  the  collection  of  the 
Venice  MS  was  in  the  Hrst  place  exegetical,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  tlie  fourth  book  should  contain 
a  specially  large  proportion  of  strictly  exegetical 
letters,  or  that  the  editor  who  finally  completed 
the  printed  collection,  the  Jesuit  A.  Scliott,  though 
he  was  able  to  add  569  new  lettera  from  the 
Vatican  Library,  added  few  of  the  more  strictly 
exegetical  sort.  Schott  published  his  569  letters  as 
afifth  bookf  (without  reprinting  the  earlier  books), 
first  in  Greek  alone,  Antwerp  1623;  next  in  a 
Latin  version  only,  Rome  1624 ;  and  finally  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  Frankfort  1629.  The  four  books 
of  Billi-Rittershusins  and  the  fifth  book  of  Schott 
were  combined  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Morel,  1638 ; 
and  this  edition  (which  has  Greek  text  and  Latin 
translation  throughout)  has  never  been  super- 
seded, though  the  Imperfections  of  its  text  are 
only  less  glaring  than  its  faults  of  typography  and 
defective  indexes.  Something  was  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  text  in  the  publication  by 
P.  Possinus,  Rome  1670,  of  collations  made  from 
Roman  MSS,  under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  some  thirty  years  earlier ;  and  these  notes 
of  Possinus  are  incorporated  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
in  Migne's  reprint  of  Morel's  text  {Patr.  Gr.  78). 
Four  dissertations  by  Grerman,  French,  Swedish, 
and  Italian  scholars  respectively  —  Nieiuayer, 
(Halle,  1825 ;  reprinted  in  Migne),  E.  L.  A.  Bouy^ 
(Ntmes,  1884),  V.  LnndstrSm  (in  Sranot,  vol.  ii. 
[UpsaJa,  1897}  p.  68),  and  N.  Capo  in  Stud*  di 
Jilologia  elaastca,  ix.  (Florence,  1901) — have  each 
contributed  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
MSS  of  Isidore ;  but  a  new  edition  remains  one  of 
the  desiderata  of  Patristic  literature.^ 

Among  the  letters  of  Isidore  which  deal  with 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  in  general  may  be 
mentioned  Epp.  i.  369 ;  iv.  91, 140, 208, 221 ;  v.  281, 
293,  318.  More  nearly  approaching  the  subject  of 
exegesis  are  the  letters  on  linguistic  topics,  such  as 
that  on  tlie  use  of  it/trvn  in  Scripture  (ii.  270),  or 
those  on  Scripture  synonyms  [Trench,  Synonym*  of 

'  There  Is  some  reason  to  think  tbst  Isidore's  letters  may 

have  been  translated  into  Syriac:  two  British  Museum  MSS 
(cmI.  dcccxxvii. = Add.  14731,  sma.  xL,  and  cod.  xlix.  <A  Rose  and 
Fonhall's  catalogue,  ma.  zlii.)  contain  selections  from  his 
correspondence. 

t  The  total  number  o(  letters  thus  became  2012 ;  but  Ritters- 
husius had  printed  in  bis  fourth  book  several  that  were  really 
already  in  BiUi,  and  In  the  same  way  Scliott's  fifth  book  con- 
tained several  that  had  appeared  in  Rittershusius. 

t  Fuller  details  about  the  history,  MSS,  and  edittona  ot  the 
collection  ot  bidore's  letters  will  be  found  to  a  paper  by  tb« 
present  writer.  Journal  q/  TKtoltginl  OudiNb  UM- 
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the  yew  Tettament,  pp.  xiv-xvi,  does  not  seem  to 
know  of  them]  (iU.  92 ;  iv.  130 ;  v.  128, 203, 286, 337, 
338,  411).  Far  more  numerons  ar«  the  letters  which 
are  exegetical  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  explaining 
passages  in  which  Isidore's  correspondents  had 
appeued  to  him  for  help. 

The  prominent  place  which  belongs  here  to 
the  Pauline  epistles  may  be  explained  natorally 
enough  on  the  ground  of  their  inherent  difficulties ; 
but  It  also  corresponds  to  the  special  veneration 
which  Isidore  displays  towards  the  Apostle.  He 
never  tires  of  drawing  on  the  resources  of  his 
vocabulary  for  fresh  phrases  with  which  to  do  liiin 
honour :  St.  Paul  is  i  Sevriviot  IlaSXot,  ri  <rKeuot 
■rijt  ixKoy^t,  i  tut  roO  TLpwrov  rrniniTm  ra/uia<,  i 
yrir  koX  96Xaaaa»  pvBiiieat,  i  ^ap/Sd/xxt  ^iXcxro^v 
irawiUrat  (ii.  124) ;  i  xopv^oZot  [rwi'  vo/d/ius  Tin  xapjyra 
Plor  itaSXtiriiTw]  (iii.  207) ;  i  rur  dvtpunrLvivn  rpay 
niTUf  dxptfiiis  pagarlaat  r^r  ipifftr  (iii.  351;  cf.  v.  74) ; 
i  i(  'lovSauajs  iiriXitut  t6aYrt\ueii>  luixirnma  yeyonJn 
(v.  197) :  and  see  especially  iv.  80  (on  St  Paul  as 
tlie  »(Cm  ^icXoT^t,  and  on  miracles)  and  v.  299  (on 
the  reasons  for  our  veneration  of  St.  Paul,  and  on 
the  contrast  between  him  and  those  who  claim  to 
be  his  snooeesors). 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  letters,  some 
eighty  in  number,  which  are  directed  exclusively 
or  primarily  to  the  interpretation  of  passages  in 
the  PanUne  Epistles  : — 

Bol"  ^^'3;iiL360; 


1" 
!■ 

2»« 
3" 

7* 

8« 
ff» 
8" 
V-* 
11* 
12> 
12«» 


12» 
13' 
13»-» 
IS* 
18» 
ICol" 
2" 
2" 
31. « 

3" 
3" 
4» 

«- 
6" 
7" 
9« 


11. 

iv.  194. 
iv.  69. 
iv.  60  (ef. 

74). 
iv.  61. 
iv.  loa 

iv.  52. 
iv.  62. 
L  477. 
iv.  63. 
It.  13,  61. 
iL  68. 
iv.  101. 

iii.  75. 
iii  284,  285; 

iv.  36,  37, 
120,220. 

iv.  11. 
u.  216. 

iv.  12,  102. 
iv.  16. 
i.  456. 
i.  429. 
iv.  150. 
iv.  81,  127. 
i.  445. 
V.  82. 
iv.  6. 
iv.  94. 
iv.  96. 
iv.  42. 
iv.  129. 
L  413. 
iiL  176. 


»»-««U.  138. 


1  Co  9" 

10>« 
10" 
12» 
13" 
13" 
14»» 
16» 
16« 
15" 
SCo4' 
6» 
6» 
12» 

IS* 
Gal  1* 
3» 
Eph2» 
4" 
4" 
Ph  l* 
2» 
2« 
8» 

Col  1» 
2» 

2" 
lTi3> 

3" 
4» 
6» 

Titl" 


ui. 


iiL  265| 

144. 
iv.  14. 
iv.  68. 
iv.  103. 
i.  443,  444. 
iL  66. 
L  442. 

i.  221. 

iii.  399. 

iv.  62. 

ii.  4,  5. 

iii.  266. 

iv.  46. 

i.  428; 
182. 

iv.  7. 
iii.  165. 
u.  196. 

iii.  63. 

ii.  189,  239. 
i.  328. 

iv.  104. 
iv.  22. 

i.  139. 

iii.  186, 
188. 

iii.  31. 

iv.  166. 
iv.  108. 

iii.  216 
219. 

ii.  192. 

iv.  112. 
ii.  124. 

ii.64;  iv.85.» 


187, 


IV. 


None  of  the  printed  Catenep  on  the  Epistles  have 
made  any  extended  use  of  this  large  bodjr  of  letters. 
Isidore  is  quoted  once  in  Cramer's  Bodleian  Catena 
on  Romans :  T*=Ep.  iv.  62 ;  eleven  times  in  his 
Munich  Catena  on  Romans:  i*  as  before;  8'=i. 
477  ;8"=iv.  61;  9>-»=ii.  58;  H»=iv.  101;  12'  = 
iii  76;  12>*=iv.  220;  12»siv.  11;  13>=ii.  216; 


*  (tor  oompletoiMn'  Mke,  rateranoc*  to  the  Hebrews  may  here 
be  iddad:  Be  Vmgpp.  uL  tS;  fu-ir.  14S:  t»=ly.  147,  t.  91 ; 
«lt-LM:  giT.iv.lU;  lOM-lv.UB;  UT-Ui.  184;  12it>-L  SZO; 

im-b.  it;  ia<-iv.]k 


13'=iv.  16;  13"=i.  456;  and  twice  in  his  Catena 
on  1  Corinthians:  6"'=iv.  129,  and  9»-"  =  ii.  138. 
Among  Karo  and  Lietzmann's  Catente,  Ho.  viL 
(on  Romans)  quotes,  we  are  told,  Epp.  1245,  1244, 
1323,  1337  ;  but  these  letters  belong  exactly  to 
that  part  of  the  collection  where  it  is  not  at  present 
possible  to  bring  the  old  numeration  into  com- 
parison with  the  minted  text — no  doubt  they  are 
all  to  be  found  inlBook  iv. 

Isidore  as  an  independent  interpreter  has  • 
terseness  and  directness  of  his  own :  but  perhaps 
the  reason  why  he  is  not  more  often  quoted  in  tlie 
Catenffi  is  that  his  explanations  are  sometimes 
only  echoes  of  those  of  Chrysostom  ;  compare,  fur 
instance,  the  comment  on  Ro  12>*  in  Ep.  iiL  284 
with  the  parallel  passage  in  the  latter's  HomUies. 
Isidore's  panegyric  on  Chrysostom's  whole  exposi- 
tion of  the  Romans  has  been  mentioned  above 
(p.  602'') ;  and  elsewhere  he  cites  the  letter  of 
Libanius  to  Chrysostom  as  illustrating  rj)F  roC 
dotjl/iov 'loidyFov  [<e.  Chrysostom]  yXwrrar  rat  t6 
xdXXot  rUr  foiiitiTar  Kol  rlfr  vvKfimiTa  rdr  Mviiif- 
iUtud  (iL  42).  Nor  was  admiration  for  his  writing 
divorced  in  Isidore's  mind  from  admiration  for  nia 
life  and  character:  Chrysostom  is  called  by  him 
(in  reference  to  his  <£e  Sacerdotio)  i  rwr  nib  StoO 
iwopp^Tw  inro^t)rq>,  i  riji  iv  Bv^'oi^ly  ^/rarXifa'tai  koI 
wdJiit  6^aKiiM  (L  166) :  in  the  cause  of  Chrysostom 
he  can  speak  plainly  about  one  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, or  plead  Imldly  with  another ;  Egypt,  be 
says,  Dy  making  use  of  Theophilns  rdr  Xttfo/iov^ 
KoX  xfvnM'Tfip',  ri»  deo^Xij  xal  9(6KirfV  icarnroX^/uircr 
i»9ptnrvf  (L  152),  and  he  writes  to  Cyril,  in  the  in- 
terests of  peaoe  and  reconciliation,  a  letter  that  ia 
universally  understood  to  allude  to  the  restoration 
of  St.  Chrysostom's  name  to  the  di])tychs  (L  370). 

Thus,  just  as  in  doctrine  he  rejiresente  a  reac- 
tion in  ]^^t  from  the  extremer  tj'iie  of  Egyptian 
theology,  so  too  in  exegesis  Isidore,  Egyptian  and 
Alexandrine  though  he  was,  raodilied  the  alle- 
gorical traditions  of  Alexandrine  exegesis  under 
the  influences  of  Chrysostom's  writings.  He  takea 
up  a  middle  position  between  those  who  interpreted 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  directly  of  Christ, 
and  those  who  refused  so  to  interpret  any  of  it : 
Si  dyafKtUwt  0i;/ti  d/t^^epo  feyti'^Biu,  ri  re  iiii  vdrra 
XeX^9at  wtpl  a&roS  nal  ri  )iit  rarrtXCis  rd  car*  avrdr 
<r€iriyrir9ai  (iL  195).  He  will  not  refuse  to  allow 
some  place  to  allegorical  interpretations,  and  be 
gently  rebukes  a  correspondent  who  hod  asked  for 
a  purely  literalist  explanation  of  some  provisions 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation :  roi;  rd<  Btuplas  inroijxU' 
rorrat  xal  ri  ypinfta  fit  ri  rpeSita  /itrapv^niiomt  oAr 
aits'  Sras  aiTuuriiuvoi,  koXtoi  roXXdnt  (i^Xi/id  rtra 
rott  ixpowfUrMS  X^ovras,  airii  rd  vpiy/iara  ipnifm>- 
$ijrai  ffoi  KtrapSs  vapfKd\tvat  (ii.  81).  Even  ia 
matters  belonging  to  the  New  Testament,  alle- 

forical  interpretations  can  be  found  in  Isidore  ; 
ut  to  what  a  subordinate  position,  at  least  in 
dealing  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  he  relegates  the 
allegorical  sense,  may  be  illustrated  from  Ep.  iv. 
129,  where,  in  enumerating  many  possible  explana- 
tions of  the  precise  meaning  of  1  Co  6"  tit  ri  tSw 
Qufia  i/upTdun,  he  has  recourse  to  allegorizing  as 
a  ninth  alternative  only :  €l  tt  xal  rpar^rat 
/Soi/X«  tls  ri)!-  rfli  dXXirycyiiat  Uir,  A^nj  (hru  ii  \tx^v- 

17.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (commentaries  on 
Romans,  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians). — 

Cyril,  the  great  opponent  of  Nestorianism,  was 
archbishop  of  Alexandria  from  412  till  his  death  in 
444.  Notning  is  known  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth. 
His  relations  to  Isidore  of  Felusium  seem  to  have 
been  those  of  a  younger  to  an  older  man,  but  he 
was  of  sufBciently  mature  years  in  403  to  be 
present,  in  the  train  of  his  nnde  and  predecessor 
Theophilns,  at  the  Council  of  the  Oak  which  con- 
demned Chrysostom.   The  overpowering  dogmatio 
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interbst  of  Cyril's  career  and  writings  has  natur- 
ally tended  to  obscure  the  interest  of  his  ezegetical 
work ;  yet  the  bulk  even  of  what  is  preserved  of 
the  latter  class  is  far  more  considerable  than  that 
of  the  former,  and  the  original  discrepancy  mnst 
have  been  greater  still.  Too  much  stress  need  not 
be  laid  on  the  stat«m«Bt  of  Cassiodorna,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Inst.  Din.  Litt.,  that  Cyril  was  one 
of  those  who  had  expounded  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage the  Divine  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  '  ab  ipso  pnncipio  usque  ad  fineui ' ;  for 
not  only  Clement  of  Alexandria  (of  whose  Uypoty- 
poses  it  was  more  or  leas  true,  see  below,  p.  520''), 
out  Chryaoetom,  Gregory,  and  Basil,  are  included 
under  the  same  heading,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  it  inexact  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
writers.  But  out  of  the  seven  volumes  which  make 
up  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cyril's  works — 
that  of  Aubert  (Paris,  1638) — four  consist  wholly  of 
exegetical  matter ;  and  yet  this  edition  contained 
nothing  on  the  New  Testament  except  the  portions 
which  nave  survived  of  the  commentary  on  St. 
John.  For  two  centuries  after  Aubert  little  more 
was  done ;  but  the  last  seventy  years  have  witnessed 
the  recovery  of  a  Syriac  version  of  the  commentary 
on  St.  Luke,  and  of  considerable  fragments  in  the 
original  Greek  of  commentaries  on  St.  Matthew  and 
on  some  of  the  Pauline  eputles. 

That  Cyril  had  commented  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ancient 
evidence,  in  Theodoret,  Leontius,  Facundos,  and 
others,  to  show ;  but  for  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
properly  speaking,  the  only  direct  witness  that 
was  in  print  nntil  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
3rear8  appears  to  have  been  a  solita^  quotation 
(itself  perhaps  taken  from  a  Catena)  m  the  Acts 
of  the  Second  Conneil  of  Nictea  in  787  (Manai,  xiii. 
289).  The  '  definition '  of  the  Iconoclastio  Council 
of  754  had  appealed  to  2  Co  5"' and  the  answer 
of  iho  orthodox  appeals,  among  other  interpreters, 
to  Cyril :  col  Ki/uXKot  Si  i  'AXe^arSpei/t  i  ixip/taxos 
rtft  tlKucptroOt  ilfuir  vUrrtot  o-a^Wfaw  ii/w'  airi 
jnfrif  otrus  tttp/irinitr  "EretSi)  yip  yfyovo'  tuOpurot  i 
fioroytr^it  roB  OeoO  Aiyot  (there  follows  a  passage  of 
some  18  lines).* 

Cramer's  Catena  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thiana  (a.d.  1841)  and  Romans  (A.D.  1844)  first 
anpplied  snfBcient  material  to  prove  the  existence 
of  continuous  commentaries;  for  his  Catena  on 

1  Corinthians  contabied  sixty  quotations  from 
Cyril,  his  Bodleian  Catena  forty-four  quotations 
for  Ro  1-8,  and  his  Mnnioh  Catena  about  seventy 
for  Ro  7-16.  Similar  proof  for  2  Corinthians  (the 
epistle  cited  in  the  Second  Nicene  Council)  was 
not  long  delayed,  for  the  3rd  volume  of  Mai's  Nova 
Patrum  Bibliotheca — the  title-page  of  which  bears 
the  date  1846,  though  the  year  1849  is  mentioned 
in  the  preface — pnbuahed  from  the  Vatican  Catena, 
MS  gr.  762,  a  whole  aeries  of  Cyrilline  excerpts  on 
Romans  (pp.  1-47),  1  Corinthians  (pp.  48-82),  and 

2  Corinthians  (pp.  83-103),  together  with  one  frag- 
ment apiece  from  other  sources  for  Galatiana  and 
Colossiaos;  a  Latin  translation  follows  in  part  2 
of  the  same  volume,  pp.  1-67.  For  the  first  two 
epistles  Mai  had  been  largely  anticipated  by 
Cnmet,  since  two  of  the  latter'a  MSS  (that  on 
1  Cor.  and  the  Bodleian  Catena  on  Romans)  were 
descendants,  collateral  or  direct,  of  Mai's  Vatican 
MS  ;  but  for  the  latter  chapters  of  Romans  Mai's 
matter  was  partly,  and  for  2  Corinthians  it  was 
wholly,  new. 

A  commencement  of  a  comprehensive  reissue  of 
Cyril's  works  was  made  by  the  late  P.  E.  Pusey, 
and  the  following  portions  nad  appeared  when  the 

*  Dm  printed  Oeoumenitu  oontained  lix  quotations  by  name 
(ran  OyrO  on  Bomana,  three  on  1  Oorinthiani,  one  on  S  Co- 
tinttaians,  two  on  Oalatlans ;  but  these  might  conceivablr  have 
toai  an  oalltd  oat  d  his  dogmatio  mltingi. 


work  was  prematurely  cut  short  by  his  death  in 
1880:  the  cumnieutnry  on  the  Minor  Prophets 
(2  vols.,  Oxford,  1868),  the  commentary  on  St. 
John  (3  vols.,  1872).  and  two  volumes  of  dogmatio 
treatiaea  (1875,  1877).  Happily  for  our  present 
purpose,  the  third  volume  of  the  commenUiry  on 
St.  John  was  extended  to  include  the  remains  of 
the  commentaries  on  St.  Paul :  Romans  (pp.  173- 
248),  1  Corinthians  (pp.  249-319),  2  Connthians 
(pp.  320-361,  as  well  as  Hebrews,  pp.  362-440). 
This  edition  entirely  supersedes  those  of  Cramer 
(whose  two  MSS  on  the  Roiiiana  were  re-collated) 
and  Mai :  for  it  combines  their  material  with  ad- 
ditional tragmenta  on  the  two  Corinthian  epistles 
from  an  early  Catena  in  the  monastery  of  Panto- 
crator  on  Mount  Athoa  (see  below,  p.  622''),*  and 
with  a  few  new  fragments  on  Ro  1  (Pusey,  pp. 
173-175)  drawn  from  a  Vienna  Catena  (Karo  and 
Lietzmann's  No.  vii.  :  see  above,  p.  489*).  Several 
important  changes  are  also  made  in  this  edition 
in  the  matter  of  pasaagea  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
St.  Cyril.t 

From  the  Athos  Cat«na  the  division  of  Cyril's 
commentaries  on  the  two  Corinthian  epistles  into 
t6iju>i  and  \6yoi  can  to  some  extent  be  reconstructed, 
though  it  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  these 
'tomes'  and  'chaptera'  do  not  necessarily  begin 
at  the  verses  where  they  happen  to  be  quoted. 
The  following  indieationa  are  supplied :  1  Co  6" 
J*  [MS  a,  for  Alri/tou,  10' 
ri/iot  4'  \6rfOS  y',  11*  rSfun  f  X4yo»  8",  12^  ri/ioi  t' 
\byos  a,  14'  rbnot  t'  Xiyoj  fl',  14'°  rtiun  e  'Kbyot  y' 
[MS  inverts  the  two  numoers],  15'  ri/tot  t  [MS 
omits  «']  Xbyot  S',  16"  ix  rov  t'  ri/iov.  And  for 
2  Corinthians :  1*  ri/tor  a'  Xiyot  a',  V*  rbiun  a'  \6yot 
3«  rltiun  ^  Xiym  a,  4'  ri/ua  y'  Xiyot  a,  4" 
riiun  y'  Xiyot  p',  6*  rbiun  >'  X&yot  a'.  The  Syriac 
fragments  cataloged  in  the  next  para^aph  testify, 
wherever  they  give  details,  to  a  similar  arrange- 
ment :  on  1  Co  15*>  the  ' fifth  tome'  is  anoted,  and 
on  IS"  the  '  seventh  tome ' ;  on  2  Co  6*  the  '  third 
tome,'  and  on  13*  the  '  fourth  tome.' 

The  Greek  evidence  of  which  an  account  has 
so  for  been  given  would  by  itself  ereate  a  strong 
presumption  that  CyrU  had  not  commented  on 
any  but  the  longer  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  for  the  dili- 
gence of  Cramer,  Mai,  and  Pusey,  between  them, 
has  found  nothing  on  the  ahorter  epiatlea  save 
two  or  three  citationa  on  Galatians  and  Coloaaiana. 
But  isolated  citations  from  Fathers  of  great  theo- 
logical repute  are  presumably  taken,  as  was  shown 
on  p.  498  above,  from  their  dogmatio  writings.  Thus 
the  Vienna  Catena  just  referred  to  cites  Cyril  for 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  not  only  it  roV  D<l>ovt, — 
'  from  the  text  of  the  commentary,'  or  perhaps  we 
should  best  represent  the  words  by  translating 
them  '  ad  loc, — but  also  from  the  icard  Aomar, 
from  the  6iprai;/>6s,  from  the  r/>it  'Bp/ttoi',  from  the 
Uepl  r^s  4r  Xlneinan  Xarptlat,  Book  vi.,  and  from  the 
xari  'lovXmvoO.  The  /da  xp^^f  1°  Cramer's  Catena 
on  Colossians  (pp.  305,  340 :  see  above,  p.  SO?**)  is 
from  the  Qriaaivpbt,t  and  the  two  cited  from  a  MS  of 
Oecumenins  on  the  same  epistle  {op.  eit.  p.  41 1)  are 
from  the  Ilept  r%  iy  nni/tan  Xarpelat.  And  this 
conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Syriac  manuscripts,  where  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
commentary  (apart  from  Hebrews)  save  those  on 
the  Roman  and  Corinthian  epistles,  though  Cyril 

*  Unfortunately,  a  treib  element  of  contusion  b  inbradnoed  by 
the  tact  that  the  qootations  from  Vat  762  and  the  Athoe  MS, 
though  they  tally  In  sense,  rarely  tally  in  worda :  the  former 
appears  to  contain  more  Scripture  dtations,  the  latter  more 
technical  theology. 

t  Thus  about  a  dozen  of  the  iiangm  quoted  in  the  Munich 
Catena  on  Romans  ai«  identified  as  belonging  to  other  writings 
of  St  Chrril  (the  ad  Bermiam  and  the  rhmmmt),  and  Ihrae 
or  tour  to  other  writers  altogetber— Oluyiaitom,  Ihaodat«K 
Photius. 

I  The  citation  on  n.  820  of  Onunar  headsd  KsyflUss 
nally  to  the  Aon<ms  al  OhiTnitoai,  ad  <M 
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was  of  course  aa  anthor  much  used  in  the  Mono- 
phytite  circles  from  which  this  Syriao  literature 
comes  to  us.   Even  the  commentary  on  Romans 
was  bnt  sparsely  known :  from  the  two  Corinthian 
epistles  the  quotations  are  more  nomeroos,  as  the 
following  list  of  British  Museum  MSS  will  show : — 
Severus  of  Antioch  against  Julian:  MS  dcxo. 
(Add.  12158),  A.D.  588,  quotes  Cyril  on  1  Cor., 
foil.  11a,  266 ;  on  2  Cor.,  fol.  1196. 
Manophysite  treatise:  MSdcczcviiL  (Add.  14535), 

ssec.  ix.  ineont:  on  1  Cor.,  foL  3a. 
Catena  patrum  (the  last  of  the  six  exegetical, 
the  rest  doctrinal) — 
MS  dccdvi  (Add.  14529),  ame.  viL-riii. :  on 

(1  ♦)  Cor.,  fol.  20o. 
MS  dccclvIL  (Add.  12155),  steo.  viiL  :  on  1  Cor., 
fol.  125a;  on  'theepistles to tiie Corinthians,' 
foil.  63a,  686. 
MS  dccclvilL  (Add.  14532),  ane.  viiL :  on  2  Cor., 

foU.  376,  486. 
MS.  dcoclix.  (Add.  14533),  asec.  viii.-iz. :  on 

1  Cor.,  fol.  1036;  on  2 Cor.,  foil.  53a,  696. 
MS  dccclxiiL  (Add.  14538),  steo.  x. :  on  1  Cor., 
fol.  23a. 

MS  dccclilL  (Add.  12144),  A.D.  1081 ;  on  Rom., 
1  Cor.,  2  Cor. 

No  external  data  appear  to  exist  which  would 
enable  us  to  date  tlie  commentaries  on  the  three 
epistles.  According  to  Bardenhewer  (Patrologie*, 
p.  321),  the  commentary  on  St.  John  is  later  than 
the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian  struggle,  but  earlier 
than  the  other  NT  commentaries.  His  ground 
for  the  latter  statement  appears  to  be  that  these 
commentaries  represent  a  progressive  advance  in 
the  direction  of  emphasis  on  the  literal  sense, 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  book,  for  in- 
stance, on  Worship  in  Spirit  and  Truth,  where  the 
Pentateuch  is  allegoricaliy  explained.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  we  do  find  a  mixture  and  coni- 
.bination  of  elements  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Epistles: 
for  instance,  in  explaining  Ro  8"  roxt  Kori  irp6$tffu> 
KXrrroit,  Cyril  explains  that  one  would  not  err  in 
saying  that  some  are  called  «ard  rpUew  rlir  re  roD 
KfKXtiKdrot  Kol  riir  isMT&y.  Bnt  it  would  seem  pre- 
mature to  draw  from  these  features  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  date  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting, 
in  the  history  of  the  Catente  (see  below,  p.  522''), 
indications  which  suggest  that  the  commentaries 
of  Cyril  passed  into  circulation  at  no  inconsiderable 
interval  Wore  those  of  Theodoret. 

18.  Theodoret  of  Oyrrhos  (commentaries  on  all 
the  Epistles).— 

Theodoret,  the  younger  contemporary  of  Cyril 
and  typical  representative  of  the  orthodox  Anti- 
ochene  theology  as  Cyril  of  the  orthodox  Alex- 
andrine, was  bom  at  Antioch  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  cent.,  and  became  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  in 
eastern  Syria  about  A.D.  423;  he  died  not  many 
years  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451. 
Like  Cyril  too,  although  his  fame  rests  primavil}' 
on  the  share  he  took  in  the  dogmatic  controversies 
of  his  day,  his  own  literary  activity  (to  judge  at 
least  by  those  works  of  his  which  have  been  pre- 
served) was  more  largely  exegetical  than  either 
doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  or  historical  or  apolo- 
getic, though  his  Dialogues,  his  Letters,  his  Church 
History,  and  his  Cure  for  Pagan  Affections,  sur- 
vive to  show  OS  what  a  many-sided  theologian  he 
was.  Of  the  four  volumes  of  Sirmond's  edition 
[Paris,  1642),  vols.  L  and  U.  are  taken  up  with 
OT  exegesis,  and  the  first  half  of  vol.  iii.  with  the 
lommentary  on  the  Paulino  epistles :  *  of  the  ten 
volumes  (5  tomes,  each  in  two  parts)  of  J.  L. 
tichulze's  edition  (Halls,  1769-1774),  the  first  four 
are  OT,  the  fifth  (torn,  iiL  part  1)  is  our  Pauline 

*  Thou^b  this  waa  the  cdiCio  princepg  of  the  ori^rinal  Greek  of 
f  beodoret  on  St.  Paul,  a  Latin  remion  by  Qentianus  Hcrvetui 
kad  been  pubUahed  aa  tar  back  ai  1652. 


commentary  (the  editing  of  which  was  in  fact  dona 
for  Schulze  by  J.  A.  Noesselt),  while  the  last  two 
contain  little  more  than  dissertations  and  indexes. 

The  editions  of  Sirmond,  to  which  Gamier  added 
a  supplementary  volume  in  1684,  and  of  Schnize- 
Noesselt,  which  incorporates  the  material  of  both 
Siraiond  and  Gamier,  have  remained— with  the 
exception  of  Migne,  Pair.  Cfr.,  vols.  80-84  (Pauline 
epistles  in  voL  82,  cc.  35-878) — the  only  collected 
editions  of  the  works  of  Theodoret.  But  for  his 
commentary  on  St.  Paul  the  Oxford  Library  of 
the  Fathers  made  a  real  advance  towards  a  critical 
edition,  though  the  standard  reached  may  not  have 
been  so  high  aa  in  Field's  sister  edition  of  Chry- 
Bostom  (p.  SOB**,  above).  Mr.  Charles  Marriott  of 
Oriel  College,  to  whom  the  task  was  entrusted, 
was,  of  all  the  Oxford  Tractarians,  perhaps  the 
most  deeply  versed  in  Patristic  scholarship.  At 
the  moment  of  the  too  early  breakdown  of  his 
health,  the  first  volume,  containing  Romans, 
1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  had  already 
been  issued  (1852)  * ;  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  was  nearly  complete,  but  the  usual  delays 
that  attend  posthumons  publication  prevented  its 
appearing  till  1870.  A  brief  account  of  the  editions 
of  the  text,  and  of  the  MSS  used  in  them,  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume.  Sirmond  appears  to  have  used 
only  one  MS,  but  gives  no  details  by  which  it  can 
be  identified.  Noesselt  used  two :  an  'Augiistanus  * 
which  he  called  A— this  is  no  other  than  the  fami- 
liar Munich  Catena  on  Ro  7'-16 — and  a  '  Bavaricus,' 
B,  no  doubt  identical  with  Munich  gr.  18,  ssec 
xvi.f  Marriott  took  over  Noesselt's  material  and 
his  symbols  A  and  B,  but  his  main  reliance  was  on 
two  Paris  MSS,  coislin  82,  ssec.  zL  (C),  and  gr.  217, 
ssec  X.  (D).  By  the  help  of  the  latter  MS,  brought 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Royal  Library  after 
Sirmond's  day,  a  lacuna  in  the  commentary  on 
Galatians  pp.  336.  14  -  339.  20)  was  for  the 
first  time  filled  up.  Marriott  made  use  nlso  of 
the  printed  Oeimmenius,  and  of  such  of  Cra.ner's 
Cateme  as  contained  material  from  Theodoret. 
Unfortunately,  he  restricted  within  very  narrow 
limits  tlie  improvements  he  allowed  himself  to 
make  upon  Noesselt's  text ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  build 
up  definitive  results  out  of  MSS  so  few  in  number 
as  those  he  employed. 

Unlike  Chrysostom,  and  apparentlv  unlike  Theo- 
dore, Theodoret  expounded  the  whole  of  the  four- 
teen epistles  on  one  scale  and  in  a  single  work,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  common  preface  {rpoOeupla)  and 
a  common  title  ([ro?  /uiKaplov]  QtoSapifrm)  tinaxlmv 
Kipov  ipfiTjrtla  riir  ti'  irirroXwr  row  iylov  iwocriXou 
TlaiiXov).  To  this  difference  in  method  and  system 
between  Theodoret  and  his  predecessors  corre- 
sponds a  difiierence  in  the  bulk  of  their  rMpective 
expositions;  for  whereas  Chrysostom's  Homilies 
on  St.  Paul  fill  seven  fairly  thick  octavo  volumes, 
Theodoret's  are  all  comprised  within  two  quit« 
thin  ones.  When  Theodoret  wrote,  the  reaction 
was  probably  already  in  full  swing  against  what 
must  have  seemed  the  long-windedness  of  the  older 
commentators — Origen,  Chrysostom,  even  Theo- 
dore. There  was  a  real  gap  to  fill  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  literal  sense,  that  should  be  less 
discursive  and  homiletic  than  Chrysostom's,  less 
ambitiously  conceived  than  Tlieodore's ;  and  it 
could  hardly  have  been  filled  better  than  by  the 
commentary  of  Theodoret.  In  two  succinct  phrases 
he  has  sketched  his  plan  and  its  limits :  rds  d^pMt 
Twr  fiOKOplu)!'  avKKi^a  CaW/wv'  vurroiUat  Si  in 
^Xurm  ipporrui. 

An  earlier  passage  in  the  preface  indicates  that 
the  '  blessed  Fathers '  whom  Theodoret  especially 

*  Although  Milne's  edition  was  not  published  till  1864,  il 
docs  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  aocount  of  this  volume. 

\  This  MS  is  not  improbably  a  direct  copy  at  a  Venio*  UBol 
Theodoret  on  St.  Paul,  Marcianu*  36,  aaxs.  x. 
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followed  were  two  in  nnmber :  he  might  well,  he 
saya,  be  indicted  for  ehameless  andacitv  in  setting 
his  own  hand  to  the '  interpretation  of  the  ApostI  e, 
fwra  rif  tttrt  nU  Tif  Sttra  rodt  rijt  olKov/Uint'  0<<xrr^pas. 
That  he  is  there  referring  to  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
dore is  bevond  question.  It  has  been  long  recog- 
nized of  his  commentary  'qae  ce  ne  soit  qu'un 
ahrigi  de  Saint  Chrysostonie '  (Simon,  ffist.  Crit. 
da  Commentateurs  du  NT,  p.  314) :  and,  now  that 
part  of  Theodore's  work  has  been  recovered,  Simon's 
further  divination,  '  Je  ne  doute  point  un'il  n'ait 
aussi  consults  les  commentaires  de  Tlicudure  de 
Mopsueste,'  is  abundantly  verified ;  tlioui;b  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Theodoret 
avoids  carefully  the  less  orthodox  siievulations  of 
his  predecessor,  and  indeed  seldom,  if  ever,  ver- 
bally reproduces  him  (Swete,  Theodore,  p.  Ixxvi). 
When,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  Tlieodoret's  com- 
mentaiy,  'for  appreciation,  terseness  of  expres- 
sion, and  good  sense,  is  perhaps  unsurpassed,  and 
that  *  if  the  absence  of  faults  were  a  just  standard 
»f  merit,  it  would  deserve  the  first  place'  (Light- 
foot,  Galatians'ip.  230),  all  and  more  than  all  is 
conceded  which  Tneodoret  wonld  have  wished  to 
claim. 

To  what  period  of  Theodoret's  life  the  com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul  belongs,  is  a  question  which 
four  orosB- references  to  it  in  his  own  writings 
enable  us  to  answer  within  oomparatively  narrow 
limit*. 

a.  Ep.  I  is  addressed  to  an  (unfortunately)  un- 
named correspondent,  to  whom  Theodoret  had 
sent  ri|i'  ell  rbv  Belon  'A.ir6<rra\or  avfyp'i-i^Xaav  pip\oy, 
and  who  had  read  it  through  and  returned  it 
without  any  expression  of  opinion  about  it.  It 
would  seem  that  the  letter,  it  it  did  not  even  pre- 
cede, must  have  immediately  followed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  commentary ;  but  there  ia  nothing 
whatever  to  fix  its  date. 

p.  In  Qtuest.  1  in  Leviticum  Theodoret  gives  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  his  writings,  mention- 
ing those  '  against  the  Greeks,'  '  against  Heresies,' 
'  against  the  Magi,'  the  '  interpretation  of  the  Pro- 
phets,' and  the  '  notes  <m  the  Apostolic  epistles,' 
Tuv  dro<rroX(Ku»'  iriffToKiii>  iro/tni/xara.  Of  these 
Qutettione*  on  the  Octatench  we  know  that  they 
Mere  earlier  than  the  Queestiones  on  the  Books  of 
Kings ;  but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  next 
two  lists,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  themselves 
posterior  to  a.d.  440. 

y,  S.  In  two  parallel  and  not  fiv  from  contem- 
porary letters  {Epp.  82  ad  EuiMiim  Aneyranum 
and  113  (ul  Leonem  ep.  Boma,  A.D.  44S-449),  Theo- 
doret, under  the  stress  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Monophysite  oontroversy,  is  appealing  for  assist- 
ance alike  to  East  and  West ;  and  in  Doth  letters 
he  reviews  a  nnmber  of  his  earlier  works — books 
written  '  either  before  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  or  at 
any  rate  not  less  than  twelve  years  ago,'  'twenty 
years  or  eighteen  years  or  fifteen  years  or  twelve 
years  ago' — as  guarantees  that  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine he  now  professed  was  no  new  thing  with 
him.  To  Ensebins  he  says :  '  I  expounded  all  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalter,  and  the  Apostle ;  and 
I  wrote  long  ago  against  Arians  and  Macedonians 
■ad  Apollinans  and  Maroion ;  and  I  composed  a 
fuwruri)  pipkin,  and  another  on  Providence,  and  yet 
another  against  the  questions  of  the  Magi,  and  the 
Life  of  the  Saints,  and  many  other  books  as  well.' 
The  list  given  to  Leo  is  the  same  in  substance, 
though  difierent  in  order  and  in  detail :  '  I  wrote 
against  Arians  and  Ennomians ;  against  Jews  and 
Greeks ;  ajjainst  the  Magi  in  Persia ;  on  Uni- 
versal Providence ;  on  Theology  and  the  Divine 
infipibntnt :  I  interpreted,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
both  the  Apostolic  writings  (rd  drmrroXiKd  auy- 
fpilinara)  and  the  Prophetic  oracles.' 

In  both  these  bare  estimates  «f  the  writings 


of  a  single  decade  the  commentary  on  St.  Paul 
finds  a  place,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
reject  the  evidence  that  thus  lixes  it  between  A.D. 
4S9  and  438.  But  the  internal  characteristics  of 
the  commentary  enable  us  to  go  a  step  further  and 
reduce  this  interval  by  some  years.  For  Theodoret 
closes  his  comment  on  Col  2*  (ir  atrlf  xaroucet 
vir  rd  irktipwija  r$i  Btinirot  ffu/tariicut)  with  the 
words  8tbt  yip  iari  mX  iyBpurros,  koX  ri  ipii/xei>«r 
toOto  ram>  V'uiiiyv  row  novoyeroOs  ■Hir  Beinfra, 
and  he  would  hardly  have  thus  expressed  himself, 
until  the  progress  of  the  Nestorian  oontroversy  hod 
led  the  more  moderate  Antiochenes  about  A.D.  432 
to  adopt  the  terminology  of  the  tpuaa  as  a  definite 
guarantee  of  their  orthodoxy. 

19.  Gennadins  cf  Constantinople  (commentaries 
on  all  the  Epistles).— 

Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from 
468  till  471  A.D.,  was  not  only  a  supporter  of  the 
Council  of  Chaloedon  and  an  opponent  of  the  Mono- 
physites,  but  had  even  in  earner  life — during  the 
mterval  between  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431 
and  the  Reunion  in  433 — written  against  the  Twelve 
Articles  of  St.  Cyril.  Facnndus,  to  whom  we  owe 
this  information  (pro  Defem.  Trinm.  Capit.  iL  4, 
ed.  Sirmond,  pp.  7&-^l),  renders  into  Latin  some 
specimens  of  Gennadins'  controversial  style  (such 
a-s  *  quales  Cyrilli  Aegyptii  et  quantas  blasphemias 
incurri  .  .  .  luiathematizatums  est  te  Deus,  paries 
dealbate '),  in  order  to  contrast  the  censures  meted 
out,  for  no  stronger  language  about  Cyril,  to  Theo- 
doret and  Ibas  with  tlie  immunity  enjoyed  by 
'sanctns  Gennadins,' '  beata-  niumoriie  Gennadius.' 
The  theological  tendencies  of  Gennadius  being  thus 
obviously  Antiocliene,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  his  affinities  as  an  exegete  would  be  of  the 
same  type ;  and  it  was  in  the  domain  of  exegesis 
rather  than  of  dogmatic  theology  that  his  special 
interests  lay.  Such  at  least  is  the  impression 
left  on  us  by  the  account  of  him  in  Gennadius  of 
Marseilles,  de  Viris  III.  UU :  '  Gennadius  Constanti- 
nopolitanae  ecclesio;  episcopus,  vir  lingua  nitidus 
et  ingenio  acer,  tarn  dives  ex  lectione  antiquorum 
fuit  nt  Danielem  prophetam  ex  integro  ad  verbum 
commentatus  exponeret ;  homilias  etiam  multas 
oompoeuit. '  The  expression  '  ex  integro  ad  verbum ' 
seems  to  imply  that  Gennadius  found  something 
to  say  on  every  word  of  his  text ;  in  any  case,  what 
was  regarded  as  liis  most  marked  characteristic 
was  hu  '  reading  of  the  ancients,'  that  is,  appar- 
ently, his  knowledge  of  the  works  of  earlier  com- 
raentaton.  Gennadius  in  fact,  like  Isidore  and 
Theodoret,  belongs  to  the  generation  of  exegetes 
intermediate  between  the  more  original  writers 
on  tiie  one  hand  and  mere  catenists  on  the  other, 
— to  those  who,  either  out  of  the  whole  bulk  of 
existing  commentaries,  or  from  the  one  or  two 
predecessors  to  whom  they  specially  attached 
themselves,  selected  and  abbreviated  material 
which  they  combined  in  varying  degrees  with  what 
was  properly  their  own. 

The  published  remains  of  Gennadius  have  been 
collected  in  Migiie,  Pair.  Gr.  85,  cc.  1611-1734; 
the  department  of  exegesis  is  represented  chiefly 
by  Catena  fragments  on  Genesis  and  on  St.  Paul. 
For  the  latter,  Migne's  only  Greek  sources  were  : 
(i.)  the  Catena  of  Oecumenius,  which,  in  the 
printed  text,  ascribes  to  Gennadins  five  passages 
on  Romans,  four  on  1  Corinthians,  one  on  2  Conn- 
thians,  two  on  Galatians,  one  on  2  Thessalonians ; 
(iL)  the  Catena  of  Cramer,  of  which  the  Bodleian 
Catena  on  Somans  has  67  Gennadius  citations, 
the  Munich  Catena  on  Romans  64  citations,*  the 
Catena  on  1  Corinthians  two  citations.  Another 

■  since  th«  two  Catens  overlap  for  Bo  7^-91,  saiDe  <t  theM 
citations  occur  twice  over,  and  the  total  li  therefore  oonslder- 
ably  less  than  the  sum  of  67 +04.  It  isourloua  tbst  hoc" 
from  Oennadius  ooour  before  Ko  b^. 
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Catena  can  now  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  which 
use  Gennadins,  Karo  and  Lietzmann's  No.  viL  (o  on 
p.  489*,  above),  which  appears  to  dntw  on  him  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  i.e.  both  from  the  text 
of  liis  commentary  (ix  toS  0<povt)  and  from  earlier 
Catenae.  Since  this  Catena  is  also  on  the  Koiiians 
(it  breaks  off  at  1  Co  1"),  the  mass  of  Gennadias 
material  on  that  one  epistle  is  so  large  compared 
with  the  mere  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us 
on  the  other  twdve,  that  the  question  may  arise 
whether,  after  all,  Gennadins  commented  formally 
on  any  other  epistle  than  the  Romans.  But  there 
is  more  than  one  reason  which  makes  any  such 
suspicion  untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  longer  epistles  are  very 
much  better  represented  in  the  known  Catente  than 
the  shorter  ones ;  and,  so  far  as  printed  material 
enables  us  to  judge,  the  range  of  authors  employed 
is  decidedly  larger  on  the  Roman  even  than  on  the 
Corinthian  epistles.  No  doubt,  the  explanation  of 
this  may  lie  partly  in  the  fact  that  more  commen- 
taries were  actually  accessible  on  the  Romans  than 
on  the  rest ;  we  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  the 
two  Arian  writers,  Asterius  and  Eunomius,  com- 
mented on  that  epistle  only  (pp.  498^  SOO**) :  but 
it  may  also  well  be  that  among  the  original  com- 
pilers, of  whose  labours  our  existing  Catena  MSS 
are  the  ultimate  result,  were  some  who  started 
working  at  the  first  of  the  Epistles  on  a  scale  and 
with  a  thoroughness  which  were  never  equalled  by 
the  scholars  who  dealt,  then  or  later,  with  the 
rest.  For  the  seven  epistles,  Philippians-Philemon, 
no  Catena  material  (besides  Oecumenius)  has  yet 
been  described  other  than  the  unique  MS,  Paris 
cotslin  gr.  204,  printed  by  Cramer ;  and  that  Ca- 
tena, since  no  name  is  cited  in  it  later  than  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  may  actually  have  been  put 
together  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  cent.,  before 
the  commentaries  of  Gennadins,  or  even  of  Theo- 
doret,  had  passed  into  circulation.  In  face,  then, 
of  the  quotations  in  Oecumenius,  few  and  scattered 
though  they  be,  the  absence  of  Gennadins  material 
on  these  epistlm  in  other  sources  might  probably 
be  discounted. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  definite  external 
evidence  which  would  outweigh  the  argument  from 
silence,  even  if  that  were  stronger  than  it  is.  The 
Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  (a  6tn  century  continua- 
tion, with  special  interest  in  Constantinople,  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Jerome),  as  printed  in  the  earlier 
editions,  concludes  a  notice  of  Gennadius,  under 
the  year  470,  with  the  words  'et  Pauli  epistolas 
omnes  exposnit.'  It  is  true  that  these  words  are 
rejected  b^  Mommsen  {Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  Chronica 
Minora,  u.  66)  as  not  part  of  the  original  Marcel- 
linus ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  Bodleian  MS  of 
Marcellinus,  written  about  a.d.  600,  and  tliey 
belong,  therefore,  at  least  to  a  very  early  recen- 
sion. The  correctness  of  the  information  is  of 
course  quite  independent  of  the  authorship  of 
Marcellinus,  and  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for 
doubting  it. 

Gennadins,  then,  oommented  cm  all  the  Epistles. 
But  it  still  remains  true  that  our  knowledge  of 
his  commentaries  is  practically  confined  to  what 
Cramer's  two  Catenae  on  the  Romans  have  pre- 
served for  us;  and  to  Cramer's  volume  we  must 
turn  if  we  are  to  get  to  closer  quarters  with  the 
exegesis  of  Gennadius.  The  two  characteristics 
which  we  have  learnt  so  far  to  associate  with  him 
are  Antiochene  sympathies  and  wide  reading  in 
the  literature  of  exe(,'esis;  and  the  Catena  frag- 
ments bear  ample  testimony  to  both  of  tliem. 

(rt)  The  commentator's  erudition  is  apparent. 
The  quotation  of  Aquila's  rendering  of  Is  8"  «aTd 
r^r  (Ktarw  toO  'Ak6\ov  .  .  .  Airit  ^ifiriiM  iitdv  tea! 
iArht  Spinian  iftiir  xal  lareu  tit  irflaaiia  koX  tit  \i6ov 
vpoaniiifuiTot  Kal  tit  rirpar  aKorSiXov,  in  illustration 


of  Ro  9<"  (Cramer,  367.  9-21),  must  be  one  of  the 
latest  instances  of  the  use  of  the  unauthorized 
Greek  versions  of  the  OT.  And  the  r^erencee  to 
previous  expositors  are  quite  unusually  numerous, 
though  unfortunately  all  anonymous:  Ro  8** 
(Cramer,  152.  2)  oi5  yip,  6t  rvts  <f!ij<'ij<r<ti' .  .  . :  Ro  8" 
(289.  31)  tA  YTTepNiKcjMeN  o&rus  a-riSuKi  nti  Ro 
0"-  •  (161.  24)  oCttj  /lir  oSr  rpoticrt$tl<nit  riirrtm* 
ixpipiis  ipnifntlv  KuKiti  St  oilir  rat  r^v  Sifoow 
Mpott  ttrttr  (where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
'  others '  are  right  and  Gennadius  wrong).  In  the 
middle  of  one  long  exposition  of  an  earlier  commen- 
tator's viewjon  Ro  Q'"-)— extending  from  349.  30, 
Irepot  Si  touto  o&rut  ipix^fftwrtp,  as  far  as  351.  1, 
ravra  r/>it  roOro  .  .  .  irrtiTiiir,  ipiu/rtiti  Xocx6r  icai 
raw  rpOTtStt<ru¥  (/■fyrtup  rir  axorbr — occur  the  words 
dXXd  yap  i  nyuv  ivl  rov  irap6rT0i  rt$a6iiaKa,  touto 
KoL  vpit  re,  ^tKrari  not  H^oc,  ^oHKoiuu  SitXBsti' :  and 
this  address  to  'dear  Peter'  is  therefore  not 
Gennadius'  own,  but  is  taken  over  with  the  rest 
of  the  passage  from  his  source.  .  What  the  source 
was,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know ;  the  turn  of 
the  phrase  suggests  perhaps  rather  a  letter  than 
a  formal  commentary. 

(A)  In  several  direotaons  the  fragments  betray 
the  Antiochene  temper  of  Gennadius'  commen- 
taries. He  uses,  if  not  so  frequently  as  Theodore 
and  Theodoret,  the  title  4  8«rxonj»  Xpurrot  (Cramer, 
63.  35  ;  410.  21 ;  478.  34).  He  speaks  of  the  «ur^ 
Kardtrrcurit  (43.  15),  and  dwells  with  special  em- 
phasis on  f ctn),  iBofeurta,  ixiSeia  {e.g.  SO.  33 ;  56.  29 ; 
60. 2 ;  1 17. 11 ;  1 18.  32 ;  146. 25).  In  commenting  on 
Ro  8'  his  Christology  expresses  itself  in  language 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  more  •j^uarded 
and  accurate  phraseology  of  Diodore  (Cramer, 
124.  3-11)  on  the  same  passage:  123.  13,  rir  yip 
vlir  Trin^at  rir  iavroS,  adpxa  T^l*  aMir  iiiur  fxom 
raSTrHir  rt  xal  anapntr  inStxoninir  dMo!ci)M& 
CAPKOC  &/V\«ipTf*C  ri|r  irdtxofiirv^  aiuxprijaax 

rCNd/MeNOC  i'ri  rov  Ttmiufot  Mpuvat.  So  in  the 
treatment  of  the  problems  raised  in  the  Pelagian 
controversy :  on  Ro  6"  iifi'  V  r^rn  H/iapror,  rdrrtt 
is  equivalent,  he  writes  (43.  1-11),  to  ol  roXKol, 
since,  though  it  is  true  that  all  have  died,  it  is  not 
true  that  ul  have  sinned ;  infants,  for  instance,  oi 
otfre  rpdfeut  afire  StaKpiTueijt  rpooiptrtm  Arret  irr6t, 
rdt  &v  t!tr  ireidvvot  rXini/uMiitaTi ; 

As  we  should  therefore  expect,  Gennadius  shows 
himself  to  be  no  allegorizer,  and  devotee  himself  to 
the  literal  meaning.  Special  mention  may  be  made 
of  his  notes  on  the  '  idioms '  of  Scripture :  Ro  7" 
(93.  23  =  170.  7),  on  personifications  rard  ri  r^t  Silat 
tSoi  7pa0^  of  abstractions  such  as  Sin  or  Right- 
eousness:  Ro  1"  TtrpaiUwot  (100.  13=186.  1),  on 
the  use  of  metaphors,  according  to  the  tSlw/xa. 
yptupucir,  without  the  introductory  in:  Ro  8*  4 
KTiau  (139.  8-19),  on  personifications  of  inanimate 
creatures :  Ro  IS'- '  I  Si  Btot  .  .  .  rir  BtbP  (499. 
18-25),  on  repetition  of  the  name  of  the  subject  (rir 
6t6r  instead  of  ainbn)  as  an  ISiiaiut  r^  ypa^^.  In- 
teresting specimens  of  an  exegesis  which  is  rather 
clear  than  deep  may  be  found  on  the  following 

Passages  :  Ro  9'  (159.  4-162.  16),  a  summary  of  the 
ewisli  position  and  of  St.  Paul's  attitude  towards 
it :  Ko  13'  (458.  3-22),  how  the  overflow  of  new 
life  and  power  in  the  npiritual  charismata  of  the 
primitive  Church  created  a  danger  which  called 
out  the  Apostle's  exhortation  to  civil  obedience 
and  orderiiness:  Ro  14"»-"  (482.  12-25),  on  the 
simplicity  and  eH'ectiveness  of  every  detail  in  the 
style  of  these  verses. 

With  Isidore  and  Cyril,  Theodoret  and  Genna- 
dius, we  have  readied  the  close  of  the  golden  age 
of  Greek  exegesis.  Of  the  three  names  that  still 
remain  for  cursory  notice,  the  first  two,  Theodore 
the  Monk  and  John  of  Damascus,  appear  to  have 
■  So  Cnuner :  Dr.  Suiday  1111x018  finm 
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confined  themselves  ezclnsiyely  to  the  task  of 
compilation  from  previous  commentators,  while 
the  third,  the  patriarch  Photins,  stands  at  the  very 
limit  of  the  Patristic  period ;  and  all  three  might 
perhaps  have  found  a  more  appropriate  place  at 
an  earlier  point  in  this  article  (p.  486). 

30.  Theodore  the  Monk  (commentary  on  Ro- 
mans ?). — 

In  Cramer's  Munich  Catena  on  Ro  V-16  nearly 
forty  citations  are  given  nnder  the  name  of  an 
otlienvise  unknown  exegete,  Qtoiiipov  HoraxoS : 
and  mention  was  made  above  (p.  510'')  of  Fritzsche's 
analytus  of  these  passages,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  many  of  them  are  found  elsewhere  ascribed 
to  Diodore,  Theodore,  or  Tlioodoret.  So  large  a 
proportion,  indeed,  recur  as  Theodore's  (16  out  of 
39),  that  the  doubt  inevitably  rises  whether  the 
QfoSiipov  Movaxoi'  of  the  Munich  catenist  may  not, 
al  ter  all,  have  been  a  misunderstanding  of  OtoSiipmi 
Mo(^oi'«rriat) ;  but,  tempting  at  first  sight  as  this 
explanation  is,  it  breaks  down  when  confronted 
with  the  faots.  It  does  not  account  for  the 
Diodore  passages ;  *  of  the  fourteen  citations  from 
Theodore  the  Monk  in  that  part  of  the  epistle  (Ro 
7^-9*)  which  is  covered  also  by  the  Bodleian  Catena, 
four,  indeed,  reappear  in  the  latter  nnder  the 
authorship  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  but  two, 
nnd  parts  of  two  more,  nnder  the  authorship  of 
Diodore.t  And  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  intro- 
ductory phrasen  under  which  Theodore  the  Monk 
ushers  in  his  borrowed  matter,  for  these  betray  at 
once  the  compiler's  hand  :  thus  Cramer,  175.  7,  ripis 
Si  ipairt  (what  follows  is  from  Theod.  Mops.) :  24S.  4 
Irtpos  Si  6.Te<tHiraTo  (from  the  same  writer) :  328.  25 
and  379.  6,  f^i)  nt :  417.  25,  (<t>ri  Si  nt  we/A  roirwr  kcU 
oBrut.  heaa  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  4>  4 
Tixa,  1)  xai  oSrut,  since  nearly  all  commentators 
from  time  to  time  give  alternative  interpretations ; 
but  their  relative  frequency  in  Theodore  the  Monk 
serves  to  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the  Mnnich 
catenist  has  stumbled  somehow  upon  an  unknown 
compiler,  the  staple  of  whose  material  was  derived 
from  writers  of  the  Antiochene  school,  and  prin- 
cipally, it  would  seem,  from  Diodore  and  Theodore. 
The  anonymous  form  of  his  quotations,  m,  nvii, 
Irepot,  may  be  accidental,  or  it  may  conceal  the 
desire  to  recommend  the  subject-matter  of  the  two 
great  expositors,  who  had  fallen  under  the  odinm 
of  Nestorian  heresy,  in  quarters  where  snspidon 
might  be  awakened  by  the  express  mention  of 
their  names.  There  is  nothing  to  show  when  the 
Monk  lived ;  but  the  data  on  the  whole  point  to 
the  6th  century. 

21.  John  of  Damuons  (commentary  on  all  the 
Kpistles). — 

bt.  John  Damascene  belongs  to  the  time — he 
was  bom  about  685  and  died  about  760  A.D. — when 
Ureek  theology,  though  it  had  still  to  produce 
Theodore  of  Studinm,  was  approaching  the  close 
of  itn  creative  era ;  and  it  was  his  unique  work 
to  nniii  the  results  of  previous  thinkers  in  that 
ilomiiin  and  to  combine  them  in  a  great  con- 
structive system.  But  theology  cannot  l>e  divorced 
from  New  Testament  exegesis,  and  systematic 
theology  moved  therefore  on  parallel  lines  with 
Catena  compilations:  in  the  West  the  author  of 
the  Hummit  was  the  author  also  of  the  Catena 
Aurea  ;  and  in  the  case  of  John  of  Damascus,  side 
by  side  with  the  systematic  treatise  On  the  Faith 
may  be  set  the  oommentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles 
which  will  be  fonnd  in  le  Qnien's  edition  of  hie 

*  Theodoret  appeara  to  oome  into  the  question  only  through 
the  mkUke  ol  cfraiiier's  index ;  the  last  three  passages  there 
•wrlbed  to  Xheodorus  Uonachus  are  given  In  the  text  oa 

t  Diodurt:  Cramer,  188.  li^WR.  4;  199.  19  =  114.  10;  212.  30 
=  ISO.  17;  m  21-128.  21.  rAeodora;  Cmmer,  175.  T=»t  6; 
202.  22-11&  U;  288.  82-181.  6  ;  248.  6-186.  80  and  137. 
W. 


works  (Paris,  1712,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-274)  or  in  Migne's 
reprint  {Patr.  Or.  95,  cc.  439-1034). 

The  very  title  of  this  work,  as  le  Qnien  prints 
it,  shows  at  once  that  John  aims  at  nothing 
further  than  the  selection  of  what  is  best  and 
most  anthoritativein  the  exegesis  of  the  past :  ix  r^f 
KafiSKov  ignriPtlat  'ludfrov  r<d  XpmotrrSixov  ixXoyiti 
i»  iiriToivQ  4K\eytureu  vapd  'litiyvou  rov  Aa/MCKiiroO. 
But  the  sources  of  the  commentary  are  not,  le 
Qnien  points  out,  confined  in  fact  exclusively  to 
Chrysostom.  Although  on  the  longer  epistles 
John  follows  him  closely,  the  case,  it  is  said,  is 
ditferent  with  the  shorter  ones ;  attention  is  called 
to  the  note  on  Col  2*,  where,  in  the  technical 
language  cf  the  Nestorian  controversy,  a  merely 
'relative'  (<rxrrucit  or  trvrarrucit)  indwelling  of  the 
Word  in  Christ  is  expressly  rejected  :  in  the  com- 
mentary on  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians,  Philippians,  and  Thessalonians,  le  Quien 
con  1 1  find  no  trace  at  all  of  the  use  of  Chrysostom, 
and  according  to  the  same  authority  the  commen- 
taries both  of  Cyril  (to  judge  by  tiie  parallels  in 
the  Oecumenian  Catena)  and  of  Theodoret  are 
exploited  by  John.  An  obvious  objection  to  le 
Quien's  view  as  thus  steted  is  that  we  have  seen 
reasoa  to  conclude  (p.  616)  that  it  was  on  the 
longer  epistles  only  that  Cyril  wrote;*  and  a 
further  analysis  of  John's  commentary  is  all  the 
more  desirable,  because  it  may  probably  be  found 
to  have  exercised  a  dominant  influence  on  later 
compilations  such  as  those  of  Photins  and  Theo- 
phylact. 

For  this  purpose,  however,  a  new  edition  of  the 
commentaiy  would  appear  to  be  essential ;  le 
Quien  based  his  text  on  an  ancient  but  imperfect 
MS  (Paris  gr.  702  [=Reg.  23S1],  foil.  252-434,  sieo. 
X.),  and  warns  us  in  his  preface  'codicem  multis 
passim  mendis  scatere  mntilumque  esse,  ut  sensns 
saepe  impervins  sit  et  obscurus.'  But  he  had 
heard  also  of  a  MS  at  Patmos  ;  and  No.  61  {(a')  of 
Sakkellion's  new  oatalogne  of  the  Patmos  library 
(Athens,  1890)  contains,  in  fact,  the  oommentary 
of  John.  In  ito  present  condition  this  MS,  whion 
is  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cent, 
has  lost  most  of  the  oommenMry  on  Romans,  and 
Sakkellion  was  therefore  unable  to  fix  the  author- 
ship ;  but  the  portions  of  the  text  whidi  he  prints, 
sucn  as  the  argument  for  1  Corinthians  and  the 
opening  words  of  the  commentary  on  the  same 
epistle,  are  amply  snffioient  for  the  identification. 
In  the  Patmos  MS,  then,  to(|[ether  with  a  re- 
collation  of  the  Paris  MS,  matenal  for  the  revision 
of  the  text  is  ready  to  hand. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  acooiding  to  le 
Quien,  the  tonmoto  prefixed  to  the  exposition  give 
a  text  of  the  epistles  which  is  not  tnat  used  by 
St.  Chrysostom — another  reason  for  a  new  and 
completer  edition.  .  i 

22.  Photins  of  Conitantinopla  (commentaries  on 
all  the  Epistles?).— 

In  the  person  of  Photins  (A.D.  820-891),  states- 
man, ecclesiastic,  scholar,  exegete,  the  illustrious 
line  of  Greek  writers  on  St.  Paul  that  began  with 
Origen  finds  a  fitting  close ;  and  indeed  his  many- 
sided  qualities  and  multifarious  learning  bring 
him,  intellectually  if  not  morally,  into  comparison 
rather  with  Origen  than  with  any  intermediate 
commentator.  Considering  the  position  of  authority 
which  Photins  has  enjoyed  in  the  Byzantine 
Church,  it  is  a  little  strange  that  his  exposition  of 
the  Pauline  epistles  has  neither  been  discovered 
in  any  direct  MS  tradition,  nor  yet  extracted 
from  the  Catente  and  separately  collected  either 
in  the  volumes  of  Migne  {Patr.  Gr.  101-104)  or  in 

*  It  John  could  be  ihown  to  have  used  Cyril  throu^  the 
medium  of  the  Oeoumenian  Catena,  this  would  constitute  a 
further  proof  of  the  early  date  wliicb  noent  discoveries  (^oc 
p.  623.  tielow)  have  vindicated  for  Oecamenius. 
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the  Greek  edition  of  Photias'  works  at  present  in 
process  of  iasoe.  Yet  the  material  is  abundant, 
and  could  easQy  be  worked,  as  the  following  con- 
spectus wiU  show. 

(a)  A  later  recension  of  the  Oecumenian  Catena 
(see  p.  488'*,  above)  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
original  work  exactly  by  a  large  use  of  Pliotius ; 
in  Karo  and  Lietzmann  s  specimen  (Ro  7"-)  four 
passages  are  taken  from  Photius  as  against  twelve 
from  all  other  writers.  The  principal  MSS  known 
to  give  this  recension  are :  at  Milan,  Ambros.  D 
541  inf.,  s«ec  x. ;  at  Rome,  Vat.  Palat.  gr.  204, 
8«eo.  z. ;  at  Venice,  Marcianus  33,  ssec.  xi.  In 
these  MSS  the  Photius  passages  are  incorporated 
in  the  text:  other  methods  of  grafting  the  new 
matter  on  to  the  Oecomenian  stock  are  illustrated 
(i.)  by  Paris  ooislin  27,  stec.  z.,  where  the  Photius 
passages  are  inserted  in  the  margin  by  the  second 
nand ;  and  (ii.)  by  Oxford  Magd.  Coll.  gr.  7,  seec. 
xL  ineunt.  (containing,  however,  only  Romans  and 
1  and  2  Corinthians),*  which  adds  at  the  end  of 
each  epistle  rd  Xtlvorm,  that  is  to  say,  a  large 
number  of  quotations  from  Photius  and  a  small 
number  from  Gennadius. 

(i)  Though  these  Oecumenian  MSS  would  be  the 
principal  means  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  com- 
mentaries of  Photius,  yet  for  the  lonj^er  epistles 
considerable  assistance  would  be  given  by  other 
Catenee.  The  Catena  of  Vat.  gr.  762,  so  far  as  we 
can  restore  it  from  Cramer's  texts,  should  contain 
something  from  Photius  on  Romans,  and  a  good 
deal  on  1  Corinthians.  Cramer's  Munich  Catena 
on  Ro  7^-16  has  about  25  quotations  from  him. 
Karo  and  Idetanann's  Vienna  Catena  {g  on  p.  489, 
above)  cites  him  '  sspins,'  but  apparently  from  an 
earlier  Catena  rather  than  direct  from  the  text  of 
his  commentary,  and  perhaps  only  through  the 
Photian  recension  of  Oecumenius. 

Since  Photius'  literary  activity  falls  in  the 
second  half  of  the  9th  cent,  and  five  out  of  the 
Catena  MSS  jnst  annmerated  belong  to  the  10th 
or  11th  cent.,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  his 
text  could  be  restored  from  them  with  tolerable 
correctness ;  and  the  attempt  would  be  worth  the 
making.  But  it  is  not  poedble  to  say,  without 
further  analyris  of  the  quotations  from  him  than 
has  yet  been  nndertaken,  whether  the  result 
would  contribato— in  the  measure  in  which  an 
edition  of  John  of  Damaacns,  for  instance,  ought 
to  contribute— to  our  knowledge  of  that  ezegetical 
tradition  of  the  earlier  oenturies  which  it  is  the 
porpose  of  this  article  to  illustrate. 

28.  Addbsdum  (to  p.  489^  above).  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (notes  on  all  the  Epistles?).— 

The  aeries  of  oommentators  on  the  Pauline 
epistles  should  have  included  the  name  of  Clement; 
for  the  express  evidence  of  Photius  makes  certain, 
what  ia  indeed  already  implied  by  Eusebius,  that 
the  loat'Tsvrvrtivnt  or  (hUlina  included  notes  on 
the  Epiatiea.t  Eusebius  tells  ns  {HE  vL  14,  S  1) 
that  'in  tiie  Hypotypotes  Clement  gave  concise 
accounts  (tnrrrnri/Urat  vereltiTiu  jti/yii^ett)  of  the 
whole  of  canonical  Scripture,  including  such  doubt- 
ful books  as  Jnde  and  the  other  Catholic  epistles 
and  Bamabaa  and  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of 
Peter';  and  he  adds  some  few  details  about 
Clement's  treatment  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  of  the  (jrospels.  Photius  testifies  more  clearly 
(cod.  109)  to  the  exegetical  side  of  the  work :  of 
the  three  writings  of  Clement,  presbyter  of  Alex- 
andria, Hypotypotes,  Stromateuf  {sic),  and  Pceda- 
gogus,  the  Hypotyposes  'contain  discossions  on 

*Tha  noaadhaU  ol  UieHanUlen  CoUege  MB  1«  in  the  Oun- 
bridge  UnlTetity  Ulnry,  F(I  SO ;  and  th«  amngment  of  it 
ii  tbeaame. 

t  On  tub  iDbJaat  the  indtspenaable  monograpli  ia  Tb.  Zabn'a 
ArKsAwyan  tm  OfckielUe  du  STliehm  Kanotu  mtd  dtr 
■rttiwAWa—  IMenOmr,  OL :  'BopplaHntiiin  Olanentinum,' 
»  M-UM, 


selected  verses  (SuiXa/i^di'aiwt  wepl  nydr)  Uf 

and  down  both  Testaments,  in  the  form  of  • 
summary  exposition  and  interpretation'  (fir  nl 
KtipeLKcuuSas  un  S^6er  i^irfiiatr  re  cai  ipiiiprtiar  m- 
ctriu).  Photius  proceeds  to  criticise  the  theology 
of  the  Hypotyposes  from  the  standpoint  of  Byzan- 
tine orthodoxy,  and  concludes  thus:  'All  these 
things  he  attempts  to  establish  from  phrases  found 
here  and  there  in  Scripture ;  and  there  are  count- 
less other  follies  and  blasphemies  committed  either 
by  Clemeot  himself  or  by  some  one  who  has  usurped 
his  name.  This  blaspnemous  nonsense  occupies 
eight  volumes :  the  author  continually  repeats 
himself,  and  distorts  his  texts  (mfiyn  rit  jn/ri) 
promLscuously  and  indiscriminately  hke  a  lunatic 
Speaking  roughly,  the  general  scheme  of  the  work 
consists  of  explanations  {i  Si  SKn  rimris  u^artl 
iofirireuu  rvyxi'ovn'^  of  Genesis,  Bxodns,  the  Psalms, 
the  epistles  of  Samt  Paul,  the  Catholic  episUes, 
and  Ecclesiastes.' * 

Though  both  Eusebius  and  Photius  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  Hypotyposes,  neither  of  them 
has  preserved  much  of  its  actual  words :  it  is  to  a 
Western  scholar  that  we  owe  the  only  considerable 
portion  which  survives.  We  have  auready  seen  (in 
connexion  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  p.  515*)  that 
Cassiodorus  named  Clement — no  doubt  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Hyputi/pus&n — at  the  head  of  those 
Greek  commentators  who  had  explained  the  whole 
of  both  Testaments :  and  when  he  comes  to  deal 
with  the  Catholic  epistles  (Inst.  Div.  Litt.  8)  he 
tells  us  that  Clement  'quedam  Attico  sermone 
declaravit '  about  1  Peter,  1  and  2  John,  and  James ; 
that  in  expounding  them  he  said  many  things  that 
were  acute,  but  a  few  that  were  over-hasty ;  and 
that  therefore  he  himself  had  arranged  for  the 
commentary  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  in  such 
a  way  that  Clement's  teaching,  strained  free  of 
some  small  causes  of  offence,  might  be  fearlessly 
absorbed.  About  the  identity  of  this  translation 
with  the  extant  Adwmbrationes  dementis  Alex- 
andrini  in  epistolas  canonicas — although  the  four 
epistles  actually  expounded  there  are  1  Peter, 
1  and  2  John,  and  (not  James  but)  Jude — there  can 
be  as  little  real  doubt  as  about  the  intended 
equivalence  of  Admr^ationes  to  'Trarvriirett. 

Zahn's  text  of  these  Adumbrationes  covers  only 
fourteen  pages  in  all ;  and  though  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  CJassiodorus  ordered  the  omission  of 
certain  passages  of  the  original,  it  would  seem  that 
Photius  was  abundantiy  justified  in  speaking  of 
the  exegesis  as  'summary'  and  'select'  (n^oXot- 
uSun,  /njrd  rira).  A  commentary  which  ranged  over 
the  whole  Bible  in  eight  '  boolcs'  must  needs  have 
been  of  the  nature  oi  an  epitome.  In  fact  it  be- 
comes clear  that,  side  by  side  with  the  tradition  of 
lengthy  and  detailed  exposition,  which  had  its 
rise  among  the  Gnostics  (Basilides,  as  we  know, 
devoted  twenty-four  books  of  Exegetiea  to  'the 
Gospel ')  and  was  taken  up  and  developed^  in  the 
commentaries  of  Origen,  another  and  very  different 
method,  modelled  possibly  on  Papias' '  Expositia* 
of  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord,'  can  elaim  an  equal  or 
almost  equal  antiquity.  Origen  himself  was  no 
stranger  to  the  system  of  interpretation  by  'scholia' 
or  notes :  see  aliove,  in  connexion  with  the  Roman, 
Corinthian,  and  Galatian  episties,  pp.  492,  493. 
Among  early  commentaries  on  the  canonical  Gos- 
pels, that  of  Victorinns  on  St  Matthew  is  described 
by  Clossiodoms  in  the  phrase  '  de  quo  [se  Matttueo] 
et  Victorinns  .  .  .  nonnulla  disseruit'  {Inst.  Div. 
Litt.  7) :  nor  does  the  work  of  Hippolytns  on  the 
same  Gospel  appear  to  have  contained  anything 
like  a  continuous  exposition.t 

*  Not  Eocleaiasticus :  see  Zahn,  p.  66,  n.  L 
t  See  a  paper  by  the  present  writer, '  An  Exegetical 

of  the  TOid  Century.'^in  JThS  w.  218-241  (espadallr  pp. 

227X  Jan.  ISO*. 
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TwdTe  commenU  on  oua&geB  in  the  Paniine 
epistle*  are  diieotlv  citea  from  the  Hypotypotei 
(Zahn,  op.  eU.  pp.  66-77 ;  Prenschen  in  Hamaok, 
AUehr.  Litteratur  aO^-SOS) :  eleren  of  these  ocoar 
in  the  Catena  of  Oeoomenias,  and  one  in  the 
PrcUvm  SpirituaU  of  John  Moeohus  (died  A.D.  620). 
The  formnla  of  quotation  in  the  latter  case  is 
KXi^/tq*  i  Zr/M^tarm  ir  ry  ripamf  rhiuf  t&>  Two- 
TvwiiffettP.  .  .  dro«T«\ucir  hri"  ^f7)«tf/Mr«  ri 
EYX^piCTd^  cr.X.  (1  Co  l**).  The  references  in 
Oecumenins  are  not  merely  marginal  ascriptions 
of  authorship,  such  as  are  given  to  other  authors 
in  this  Catena,  but  are  put  of  the  text  itself,  and 
in  every  case  but  one  are  appended  and  not 
prefixed  to  the  quotation:  tSrtn  i  EXiJ^n^  ir 
rerifrrif*  [once  /r  i*],  h  wipamf,  ir  ipSbiuf  [once 
iy  'twarvriiatm.  It  is  natural  to  conclude 
from  this  that  Oeoumenius  drew  direct  from 
Clement  himsnlf  rather  than  through  the  agency 
of  a  Catena. 

Five  different  epistles  are  represented  in  Oecu- 
menins' quotations:  1  Corinthians  (IP*  Siii  T(At 
ilT-yAow),  2  Corinthians  (6"  «^  ■»),  Galatians  (5«), 
1  Timothy  (2^  caupott  ISlott,  6<pSri  iyyiKoit,  5'  tuk 
Ulw  ml  /ulX(#Ta  oUtlmr,  6'*  H  iylm  rilat  (viyj/t,  5" 
Xuplt  wpOKpliiar»t,V  roO  iiofnif^rarTot  irl  Ilorrlov 
niXdrmi),  and  S  Timothy  (2*  Sii  ro^XQy  tuwri/mr). 
The  comments  on  botn  Corinthian  epistles  are 
quoted  from  the  4th  book ;  that  on  Galatians  from 
tne  6th  hook ;  those  on  1  and  2  Timothy  from  the  7th 
book.  Zahn  points  out  (pp.  160, 166)  that  Clement, 
like  the  Muratorian  Canon,  appears  to  have  drawn 
a  marked  line  between  the  epistles  to  Churches, 
which  he  expounded  in  the  4tn  and  6th  books  of 
the  Hypotypote*,  and  the  personal  epistles,  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  7th,  the  Pauline  series  being 
interrupted  in  the  intermediate  book  by  notes  on 
the  Acts  and  perhaps  also  on  the  Gospels. 

To  these  twelve  passages  from  Oecumenius  and 
Moschus  it  is  possible  tnat  several  more  should 
be  rdded  from  other  CatensB.  Neither  Zahn  nor 
Prenschen  seems  to  mention  the  fact  that  Cramer's 
Munich  Catena  on  Romans  contains  three  cita- 
tions (on  Ro  8»  !<)>•*  10>),  and  his  Catena  on 
1  Corintliians  two  citations  (on  1  Co  1*  1"),  under 
the  heading  KX-liiurTot ;  while  the  Catena  of  Vat. 
gr.  692,  so  Dr.  Mercati  informs  the  present  writer, 
contains  at  least  five.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
these  came  from  the  Hypotypotet. 

As  the  example  of  the  Latin  AdmiArationei 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  these  comments  of  Cle- 
ment on  St.  Paul  are  brief — for  the  most  part  very 
brief.  The  exegesis  is  of  course  predominantly 
allegorical.  The  SrntKM  of  1  Ck>  11'*  are  '  righteous 
and  virtuous  men':  according  to  one  interpreta- 
tion (not,  however,  finally  accepted)  of  Gal  6**, 
Christians  are  the  aapi  Xfurrod,  and  the  whole 
Terse  means  '  there  is  no  law  against  such  as  have 
erucified  the  flesh  of  Christ,'  %.».  their  own  body : 
in  2  Ti  2*  the  roXXoi  Mfnptt  are  the  Law  and  tne 
Prophets,  eited  regularly  bgr  the  Apostle  as  '  wit- 
nesses '  to  the  contents  of  ms  preaching.  Bat  the 
Sypotypotet  also — in  this  again  resembling  tlie 
work  (tt  Papias — addnce  traditions  of  Apo!<tolic 
history  in  exfdanation  of  the  saored  text:  such 
matter  was  hardly  to  the  purpose  of  catenists,  but 
Eusebius  has  preserved  a  lew  bearing  on  other  NT 
books,  and  the  solitary  quotation  in  John  Moschus 
is  of  this  character.  Clement,  he  tells  us,  in  ex- 
pounding 1  Co  1",  'relates  that  Christ  is  said  to 
nave  baptized  Peter  only,  Peter  to  have  baptized 
Andrew,  Andrew  to  have  baptized  John  and  James, 
■ad  they  the  reat.' 

•  The  oonunent  on  I  Oo  IV*  1*  In  the  printed  text  of  Oecu- 
neniui  eiven  w  b  mhy  i  t><>t  Zsbn  p<dnte  oat  that  the  Bod- 
Man  MS,  Anet.  T.  L  7,  otted  on  p.  466  of  Cnuner's  Catena  on 
the  Oorintblu  SftiHe^  iwdi  b  mifrf,  and  thii  ta  doubtlen 
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iv.  SUHHABY  OF  UyPUBLISHED  OB  INADK- 
QVATELY  PCBLISHKD  MS  MATERIAL. — The  aim 

of  the  present  section  is  to  point  out  the  lines 
along  which  it  is  likely  that  the  labours  of  the 
next  generation  of  scholars  could  be  most  profit- 
ably directed,  with  a  view  to  our  further  know- 
ledge of  the  Patristic  writings  enumerated  in 
this  ai-ticle.  The  material  groups  itself  naturally 
under  four  headings :  A.  Anonymous  Catenie : 
B.  Catenaa  of  known  authorship ;  o.  Original 
commentators  as  preserved  in  the  Catene ;  D. 
Commentators  whose  text  is  preserved  independ- 
ently of  Catense.  Thus  three  of  the  four  headings 
of  the  section  are  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  Catens ;  and  that  fact  is  enough  of  itself  to 
foreshadow  the  predominant  part  which  will  belong 
in  the  immediate  future  to  this  branch  of  research. 
To  a  large  extent  the  following  paragraphs  will 
do  no  more  than  focus  the  results  of  preceding 
sections,  and  bring  into  one  comprehensive  scheme 
the  isolated  points  that  have  already  been  indi- 
cated at  various  stages  of  the  inquiry :  but  fuller 
details  will  be  given  here  than  was  possible  above 
about  the  more  important  Catena  M!SS  ;  and,  in  a 
few  cases  where  for  one  reason  or  another  there 
had  been  no  previous  opportunity  for  introducing 
it,  the  matter  is  entirely  new  (see  A  4  and  6, 
p.  522^  and  B  1,  p.  523'). 
A.  Atumymout  Catena. — 

1.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Pauline  Catenee,  to 
by  the  limitation  of  its  sources,  is  the  Paris 

57  <Mislin  204,  stdc  x.  (311  folios),  from  which 
Oamer  published  his  Catena  on  the  eleven  epistles, 
Galatians-Hebrews  (Karo  and  Lietzmann  s  No. 
iv.).  The  Fathers  regularly  cited  are  Origen 
(on  the  Ephesians),  Eusebius  of  Emesa  (on  the 
Galatians),  and,  throughout,  John  Chrysostom, 
Severian,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia:  while 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  (Jyril  are  quoted 
once  each  on  the  Colossians.  Putting  aside  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — the  Catena  on  which  may 
perhaps  have  had  a  separate  origin  and  history — 
there  is  nothing  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century,  and,  if  we  except  the  one  passage  from 
Cyril,  nothing  later  than  the  first  years  of  that 
century.  Cramer  employed  a  '  scriba  Parisiensis ' 
to  copy  out  the  MS  for  tiim,  and  expresses  in  his 
preface  the  fear  that  the  copyist  'non  semper 
codicis  lectionem  vere  reprtesentaverit.'  How  well 
justified  his  fears  were,  the  re-collation  of  the 
Origen  comments  on  Ephesians  for  Mr.  Gregg's 
edition  in  JThS  iiL  (1902)  abundantly  demon- 
strated. The  Theodore,  too,  was  re-«ollated  for 
Dr.  Swete's  edition ;  but  for  the  remaining  Fathers, 
and  especially  for  Severian,  Cramer's  edition  is 
still  our  only  authority,  and  for  critical  purposes 
it  is  quite  valueless.  See,  for  previons  references 
to  tins  Catena,  pp.  487*  (Cramer);  488"  (Karo- 
Lietzmann) ;  493*,  494»,  495^  496»  (Oricen) ;  498" 
(Eusebius  of  Emesa) ;  499*  (Basil  and  Greg.  Naz. 
on  Col  1>»);  607"  (Severian) ;  aiO*-",  611»  (Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia) ;  616"  (Cyril) ;  618*  (absence  of 
Theodoret  and  Gennadius). 

2.  Next  perhaps  in  antiquity  of  origin,  and 
not  inferior  in  tne  importance  of  its  contents, 
comes  the  Vatican  Catena,  gr.  762,  stec.  x.,  an 
enormous  MS  of  411  folios ;  the  Catena  for  Romans 
commencing  on  fol.  la,  that  for  1  Corinthians  on 
fol.  218a,  and  for  2  Corinthians  on  fol.  340a.*  The 
handwriting  is  very  hue:  the  blank  spaces  left, 
e.g.,  on  foil.  343,  350,  show  that  the  exemplar  of 
that  part  at  any  rate  of  the  MS  could  no  longer  be 
deciphered,  and  was  probably,  therefore,  already  an 
old  MS  when  itwas  being  copied  in  the  10th  century. 

*  For  man;  new  details  about  tiM  Vatican  Catenie,  and  lor  an 
imjwrtaiit  referenoe  in  the  case  oC  Oecumenius,  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  the  unwearied  Idndnni  at  bis  Mend  Dr.  Uercati,  at 
the  Vatican  Libisiy. 
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In  Karo-Lietzmann  it  ia  No.  L  ;  their  list  of  the 
anthora  cited  is  divided,  according  to  their  custom, 
into  two  claases :  the  first  (at  least  10  citations 
apiece)  indndes  Apollinaris,  Cyril,  Didymns,  Dio- 
dore,  Gennadins,  John  Chrysoetom,  Oecumeniua, 
Origen,  Photins,  Serems  of  Antiocb,*  Severian, 
Theodore,  Theodoret ;  the  second  consists  of 
Acacins  of  Oesarea  (4  times  on  Romans),  Basil 
(3  times  on  Romans),  Clement  (twice  on  1  Corin- 
thians), Dionysius  the  Areops^te  (once  on  1  Co- 
rinthians), Gregory  Ny«sen  (once  each  on  Romans 
and  1  Corinthians),  Mdore  (6  times),  Methodius 
(once  on  1  Corinthians),  Theodulns  chorepiscopns 
(once  on  Romans).  This  account  is,  however,  not 
quite  exhaustive,  and  omits,  for  instance,  a  scholion 
on  fol.  4036,  written  in  smaller  characters  but  by 
tlie  original  scribe,  under  the  heading  'AXefdrS/wv 
irtaKirov  Nucaiat.  Alexander  of  Niciea  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  10th  cent.,  and  may  conceiv- 
ably have  been  the  editor  of  the  Catena  in  its 
present  form.  Both  Oecnmenius  and  Photins  are 
■aid  under  contribution  :  the  passages  taken  from 
the  latter  are  considerable  both  in  number  and 
length.  Where  both  of  them  are  cited  together, 
Oecumenius  always  comes  first. 

Of  the  two  late  MSS  of  parts  of  this  Catena 
witicli  alone  were  at  Cramer  s  disposal — Paris  gr. 
227  and  Bodl.  Auct.  E.  iL  20  {  =  Mi8cell.  gr.  48)— 
the  latter,  on  the  ground  of  its  rather  enrious 
histor}',  may  claim  a  few  words  here. 

MS  Bodl.  Auct.  E.  iL  20,  containing  in  a  16th 
century  baud  a  Catena  on  Ro  l'-9',  was  presented 
to  the  Library  in  1669  by  8.  Cromleholme,  master 
of  St.  Paul's  School  in  London ;  at  an  earlier  date, 
in  1601,  it  had  been  given  to  Dr.  G.  Ryves,  warden 
of  New  College,  by  John  Lloyd  (Johannes  Luidns), 
rector  of  Wnttle  in  Essex.  Lloyd's  inscription  on 
the  fly-leaf  is  headed  '  Ex  mannbiis  Gaditanis,' 
indicatins  that  the  MS  was  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Earl  of  Eaaex's  Spanish  expedition  in  1696 ;  but 
whether  it  was  taken  in  the  sack  of  Cadiz  itself,  or 
formed  part  of  the  library  of  bishop  Osorio  of 
Algarve,  which  is  known  to  have  fallen  into 
Essex's  hands  on  the  homeward  joiimey,t  cannot 
be  said  for  certain.  At  the  end  of  the  text  on  the 
last  leaf  is  the  word  \tlwtt ;  and  on  the  following 
guard-leaf,  in  different  ink  but  perhaps  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  the  body  of  the  MS,  are 
epitaphs  by  John  Lascaris  (see  above,  p.  486'')  on 
hiniself  and  on  his  wife  Catherine.  These  two 
epitaphs  were  actually  inscribed  on  Lascaris'  tomb 
in  the  church  of  S.  Agata  dei  Gk>ti  at  Rome ; 
and  since,  in  the  MS,  Uiey  are  separated  by  a 
floriated  cross,  snch  as  one  might  expect  on  a 
tombstone,  it  looks  as  if  they  had  been  actually 
copied  in  situ.  If  so,  the  presumption  is  strong 
that  the  MS  itself  was  written  in  Rome,  and  that 
Vat.  gr.  762  was  its  direct  exemplar. 

See  above,  for  these  MSS,  pp.  487  (Cramer  and 
Mai) ;  488"  (Karo-Lietzmann) ;  492,  493*  (Origen) ; 
499*  (Didymns)  j  eOl*  (Diodore) ;  610  (Theodore  of 
Mopsnestia);  eH*-*  (Isidore);  616*  (Cyril);  617" 
(Gennadius) ;  620*  (Photios) ;  621*  (Clement). 

3.  More  importance  than  the  brief  account  in 
Karo-Lietzmann  (No.  iii,  op.  at.  p.  601)  would 
suggest  seems  to  attach  to  the  Catena  on  the 
Corinthian,  Galatian,  and  Ephesian  epistles  con- 
tained in  Vat.  gr.  692,  foil.  1-93.  These  scholars 
attribute  the  MS  to  the  12th  cent.,  and  name 
Cyril,  John  Chrysostom,  Oecumenius,  Origen, 
Sevems,  Theodoret,  Theodore,  and  (on  2  Corin- 
thians) '  At,'  aa  the  writers  more  frequently  cited  ; 

'  If  tbb  Is  oomct^uid  not  naUr •  oonttuion  with  Severian, 
ihe  lut  note  on  SOT*  above  ihould  be  modified.  But,  in  the 
me  of  the  Catena  next  to  be  mentioned,  Kara  and  Ldetzmann 
hare  wrongly  expanded  Zii>  into  Sevenu  instead  of  Severian. 

t  CU  the  many  books  vrhlob  came  by  gift  from  Essex  to  the 
Bodleian  in  A.D.  1000  a  oonsideiable  numlier  were  printed  in 
Ipain  and  PortniaL 


Clement,  Gennadius,  Isidore,  and  Gregory  Nyasen 
as  cited  respectively  three  times,  twice,  twice,  and 
once.  But  the  date  should  be  moved  luMsk  to 
safe.  x.-zL  ;  the  names  of  Nicolas,  Methodius, 
Basil,  Eusebius,  Photins  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  Fathers  cited  ;  from  Clement  of  Alexandria 
not  three  only,  but  at  least  hve  quotations  are 
made ;  Di(dymus)  is  very  common  on  2  Corinthians ; 
Severian  is  once  named  in  full  (fol.  69a),  and  the 
substitution  of  Uiis  Father's  name  for  Karo  and 
Lietzmann's  Sev(ems),  proposed  on  p.  489*  above, 
is  thns  amply  justified.  On  many  occasions  the 
catenist  compares  expressly  the  views  of  differmt 
authors— Clement,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  ISeverian,  Theodoret, 
Cyril — and  sometimes  adds  to  bis  authors'  names 
precise  references  to  their  books.  On  comparing 
this  Catena  with  the  last^  Vat.  gr.  762,  for  the 
Corinthian  epistles,  it  results  that  the  quotations 
common  to  both  are  briefer  in  692  than  in  762 : 
and  this  is  what  the  relative  bulk  of  the  two  MSS 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

See  above,  pp.  4^  (Karo-Lietzmann) ;  307"  (Se- 
verian) ;  521*  (Clement) ;  too  little  was  known  of 
this  Catena  for  full  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

4.  The  most  important  addition  that  has  to  be 
made  to  Karo-Lietzmann's  list  of  Pauline  Catense  is 
a  MS  that  has  once  been  mentioned  above  (p.  515"), 
in  connexion  with  Pnsey's  edition  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria—  Athoe  Pantocrator  cod.  28.  According 
to  the  catalogne  of  Sp.  Lambroa  (i.  96),  the  MS 
is  of  the  9th  cent.,  and  contains  the  (Acts  and) 
Pauline  epistles,  the  names  most  frequently  cited 
being  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  John  Chrysoetom,  Se- 
verian, Diodoreof  Tarsus,  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia, 
and  Apollinaris.  Photographs  of  eleven  pages  of 
this  MS,  covering  1  Co  7**-  11".  were  taken  1^ 
Prof.  Kirsopp  Lake,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian 
(MS  gr.  th.  I.  8) :  the  principal  authors  in  these 
pages  are  Chrysostom,  Severian,  Cyril,  and  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsnestia.  "The  absence  of  "Theodoret  is 
noticeable  ;  and  as  all  the  eight  writers  known  to 
be  used  in  the  Catena  are  earlier  than  Theodoret, 
it  is  possible  that  its  origin  goes  back  to  the  period 
anterior  to  the  publication  of  his  commentaiy.  If 
that  is  so,  it  ranks  with  our  earliest  Catens ;  but 
a  serious  drawback  to  its  value  is  that  the  evidence 
of  its  (Tyril  texts  (see  above,  note  on  p.  Sid")  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  catenist  may  nave  not  only 
abbreviated  but  otherwise  re-cast  the  passages  he 
extracted  from  his  sources. 

6.  Patmos  aiy'  ( =  No.  263,  p.  127  of  Sakkellion's 
catalogue),  sn:c.  x.,  is  descrited  as  containing,  on 
foil.  1-119,  not  a  continuous  commentary,  but  a 
series  of  notes  on  the  Acts  and  some  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Pauliue  epistles  (2  Cor.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col., 
I  and  2  Thess.,  1  and  2  "Tim.,  Titus),  with  an  un- 
usually extensive  range  of  authorities :  Athanasius, 
Ambrose,  Anastasius  of  Antioch,  Apollinaris,  Ar- 
clielans  the  bishop,  Basil,  Ciesarius,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria and  of  Jerusalem,  Eusebius,  Gennadius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Nyssen,  Hyp(atiu8?), 
Irenteus,  [Isidore]  the  Pelusiote,  John  Cbrysostoni, 
John  [Damascene],  Josephus,  Leontius  the  Monk, 
Maxiiuus  the  Monk,  Methodius  of  Patara,  Origen, 
Severian,  Theodore,  Theodoret.  From  the  speci- 
mens given  in  the  catalogue  it  would  seem  tlirt 
the  quotations  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  brief  as  to 
promise  little  in  the  way  of  profitable  result. 

Of  other  anonymous  Catena-,  the  editing  of 
Cramer's  Munich  Catena  on  Romans  appears  to  be 
a  much  better  piece  of  work  than  that  of  his  Paries 
Catena  on  the  shorter  epistles :  to  Kai'O-Lietzmanu's 
account  of  their  No.  vii.  Catena,  from  Vienna,  the 
present  writer  has  nothing  to  add  :  of  their  No.  viii. 
something  will  be  said  below,  at  the  end  of  the 
account  of  Oecumenius,  p.  524*. 
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B.  Catena  of  knoum  avihorMp. — 

1.  Those  who  hare  followed  down  to  this  point 
the  argmnent  of  the  present  article  will  liave 
patheted  that  the  origin  of  the  Catense  in  general 
IB  to  be  looked  for  in  a  more  remote  age  than  it 
has  been  customary  to  ascribe  to  them.  In  par- 
ticnlar,  the  Catena  of  Oecninenius  (see  pp.  485, 
488*,  488'')  is  to  be  placed  not,  as  hitherto,  after  the 
time  of  Photius,  but  before  it.  Recent  investiga- 
tions tend  still  farther  to  accelerate  this  backward 
movement,  and  make  it  probable  that  the  true 
date  of  Oecomenins  is  about  600  A.D. 

In  a  12th  cent.  MS  at  Messina,  ood.  S.  Salva- 
toris  99,  a  complete  commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse under  the  name  of  Oecumenins  has  oeen 
lately  found  by  a  German  scholar,  Fr.  Diekamp  of 
Miinster  (see  a  paper  by  him  in  Sitzungsberichte 
der  k.  prevss.  Akixdemie  der  Wiiaetucluiften,  Ber- 
lin, 1901,  pp.  1046-1056) ;  and  the  intemiu  evidence 
of  the  commentary  is  sufficient  to  establish  roughly 
lK>tb  the  date  and  the  theological  standpoint  of 
ihe  writer.  The  comment  on  V  in  riix«  states 
that '  a  period  of  more  than  500  years  had  elapsed ' 
-ince  the  date  of  St.  John's  vision.  The  Clirist- 
ulogy  is  Cyrilline  or  even  Severianist  rather  than 
Chalcedonian :  h  rpitrurof  xal  /tiiur  iwimurtr  (tat 
idav  Mpyeian  w  the  nearest  approach  to  a  formu- 
lated doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  The  writer  was 
therefore,  if  not  actually  a  Monophysite,  at  any 
rate  one  of  those  who  still  sought  for  a  comiuon 
ground  with  Monophysitism. 

Diekamp  somewhat  hastily  concludes  that  his 
discovery  is  fatal  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Oecu- 
menian  Catena  on  St.  Paul,  in  which  be  would 
see  only  the  work  of  a  later  compiler  excerpting 
Oecamenius  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  ex- 
cerpted other  ancient  authorities.  But  neither  of 
his  reasons  will  stand  examination. 

a.  '  Photius  is  used  in  the  Oecnmenian  Catena  ; 
bat  Photius  lived  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  the  real 
Oecumenius  cannot  therefore  have  quoted  him.' 
But  it  has  been  shown  above  (p.  488''),  following 
Karo-Lietzmann,  that  it  is  not  the  original  Oecu- 
menius, but  a  later  leoension  only,  which  makes 
use  of  Photius. 

p.  '  Oecumenins'  work  on  the  Apocalypee  is  a 
commentary,  not  a  Catena  ;  but  the  so  -  called 
Oecumenins  on  St.  Paul  is  a  Catena,  not  a  com- 
mentary.' The  argument  is  specious  rather  than 
sound.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Oecumenius  on  St. 
Paul  is  not  quite  a  Catena  on  the  ordinary  model : 
see  p.  485''  aoove.  In  the  second  place,  Diekamp 
sufficiently  answers  himself  when  he  shows  that 
Oecumenius  is  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  commen- 
tators on  the  Apocalypse  :  if  there  were  no  com- 
mentators before  him,  it  is  diHicult  to  see  how  he 
could  have  compiled  a  Catena.  Of  the  two  other 
ancient  Greek  commentators  known  to  us,  Arethas 
of  Cappadocian  Ccesarea  wrote  about  A.D.  900, 
Andrew  considerably  earlier.  That  Arethas  is 
found  by  Diekamp  to  make  use  of  both  Oecumenius 
and  Andrew,  is  only  what  we  should  expect  of  a 
scholar  as  profoundly  versed  as  Arethas  m  Patris- 
tic learning  (of.  p.  4S^,  above) ;  but  Diekamp  also 
makes  it  clear,  tirst  that  Andrew  and  Oecumenius 
are  not  independent  of  one  another,  and  secondly 
that  it  was  Andrew  who  used  Oecumenius,  and 
not  vice  versd.  In  his  comments  on  4'  6'  9"- " 
Andrew  introduces  the  explanations  of  nrit  or  nt 
Tuv  ■rp6  ii/tur  ;  and  in  every  case  the  explanation 
so  introduced  is  found  in  Oecumenius.  Especially 
cogent  is  the  case  of  ^^ras  riyre  in  9*,  because 
there  Oecumenius,  after  balancing  the  'apocata- 
stasis '  doctrine  of  the  Origenist  Evagrius  with  the 
more  rigid  eschatology  of  other  writers,  comi)ro- 
mises  on  a  doctrine  of  punishment  which  should 
be  eternal  indeed  in  duration,  but  after  the  '  five 
months '  modified  in  intensity  {itpti/Ufus}.  When, 


then,  we  liud  Andrew  quoting;  with  the  formula 
Tivh  l(infrai>  the  very  conclusion  at  which  Oecu- 
menius had  painfully  arrived  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  Oecu- 
menius is  the  source  on  which  Andrew  draws. 

But  if  Oecumenius  on  the  Apocalypse  quotes  no 
predecessors  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no 
predecessors  to  quote,  be  does  as  a  matter  of  fact 
approach  the  method  of  Oecumenius  on  St.  Paul 
by  not  infrequent  references  to  the  Fathers  gener- 
ally. Cyril  IS  quoted  four  times  ;  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  and  Eusebius,  twice  each  ;  Aqnila,  Josephus, 
Clement  (the  Stromaieis),  Gregory  Nyssen,  and 
Evagrius,  once  each.  The  commentator  on  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  commentator  on  St.  Paul  are 
equally  versed  in  Patristic  literature,  and  employ 
it  equally  in  the  measure  appropriate  td  the  two 
works.  It  may  be  added  that,  while  the  former 
is,  as  has  been  seen,  rather  Cyrilline  than  Chal- 
cedonian in  the  expression  of  his  Christology, 
the  latter  too  appears  to  have  worked  on  anti- 
Nestorian  lines ;  for  the  Catena  on  St.  Paul  never 
once  cites  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  names  adduced  in  it,  this 
omission  can  hardly  be  accidental.  On  internal 
evidence,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to 
question  their  identity 

The  external  evidence  to  the  commentary  of 
Oecumenius  on  the  Apocalypse  is  confined  to  a 
single  quotation  in  a  Syriac  Catena  Patrum  of  the 
7th  cent.  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17214  =  Wright  cod. 
doeclv.,  fol.  726).  In  this  MS,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  explanations  of  Bible  passages,  the  prin- 
cipal authority  employed  is  Severus  of  Antioch, 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is  cited  as  '  Theodore 
the  heretic ' :  its  Monophysite  leanings  are  there- 
fore clear,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Oecomenins,  in  the  phrase  with  which  the  quota- 
tion from  him  is  introduced,  is  brought  into  close 
connexion  with  Severus  :  '  Of  Oecumenius,  a  dili- 
gent man,  and  one  who  is  very  orthodox,  as  the 
letters  of  the  patriarch  Mar  Severus  which  are 
written  to  him  show  :  From  the  sixth  book  of 
those  composed  by  him  about  the  Revelation 
of  John  the  Evangelist.'  If  the  Syriac  writer  is 
correct,  Oecumenius  the  commentator  on  the 
Apocalypse  was  a  favoured  correspondent  of  the 
great  Monophysite,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
of  mature  age  before  the  death  of  Severus,  circa 
A.D.  640 :  so  that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  com- 
mentary, both  as  to  date  and  as  to  the  theological 
affinities  of  its  author,  would  be  carried  somewhat 
further  by  the  Syriac  catenist.  But  among  all  the 
extant  correspondence  of  Severos  the  on^  person 
bearing  the  name  of  Oecumenins  is  a  Count  to 
whom  Severus  addressed  two  dogmatic  letters 
before  A.D.  612 :  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  titat 
the  Syriac  writer  has  blundered  in  identifying 
the  commentator  with  the  correspondent,  for  the 
interval  of  'more  than  500  years'  since  the  vision 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  inconsistent  with  anything 
earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  6th  centurv. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  mistake  could 
be  made  suggests  that  the  commentary  was  not 
quite  a  new  thing  when  the  Svriao  MS  was 
written.  We  shall  hardly  err  in  plaiang  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse  about  600,  and  the 
Catena  on  St.  Paul  within  the  limits  560^-640. 

Of  the  original  non-Photian  form  of  the  Oecu- 
raenian  Catena  on  St.  Paul  the  following  MSS  in 
Karo-Lietzmann's  list  (op.  cit.  p.  605)  are  attri- 
buted to  the  lOtli  century  : 

i.  Paris  coislin  95,  foil.  348. 

ii.  Vatic,  gr.  766,  foil.  249. 

iii.  Oxford  IJodl.  Roe  16,  foil.  255. 

iv.  Venice  Marcianus  546,  foil.  59-205  (but 

foil.  134-173,  Gal  3i^-l  Ti  4».  m  a  later 
insertion). 
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r.  Milan  Ambros.  C  295  inf.,  foil.  190. 
tL  Florence  Laurent,  plut.  x.  6,  foil.  286. 
▼IL  Paris  gr.  224,  foil.  1-222  (contains  also  the 

viiL  Paris^coi^  '224,  foil.  151-328  (contains 
also  Acts,  Cath.  Epp.,  Apoc.). 
ix.  Vatic,  gr.  1430,  foU.  267. 
X.  Vatic.  Palat.  gr.  10,  foil.  268. 
xi.  Athens  100,  foil.  377  (1  Co  15»-He  11"). 

Of  these  eleven  MSS  the  first  fire  are,  so  far 
la  can  be  gathered,  homogeneous  in  the  matter 
which  they  contain.  No  data  are  given  about  the 
last  two ;  the  remaining  four,  Nos.  vi.-ix.  (save 
that  No.  viii.  perhaps  contains  only  excerpts), 
while  agreeing  with  the  first  five  for  all  the 
anonymous  citations  in  Oecumenias,  differ  from 
them  with  regard  to  the  (in  number  much  fewer) 
named  citations,  which  they  either  transpose  or, 
more  rarely,  omit.  Both  classes  of  MSS  give  the 
anonymooB  citations  in  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous series  marked  by  Greek  numerals;  and 
the  choice  appears  to  lie  between  the  hypothesis 
that  the  named  citations,  though  they  entered 
into  the  Catena  long  before  the  Photian  matter, 
are  yet  no  part  of  uie  original  Oecumenius,  and 
the  more  probable  hypothesis  that  in  the  original 
form  of  the  Catena  the  named  citations  were 
separated  in  some  way  from  the  continuous  series 
of  the  anonymous  citations, — perhaps  by  being 
written  in  the  margin, — and  so  were  exposed,  in 
the  course  of  the  propagation  of  the  text,  to 
special  danger  of  either  transposition  or  omission. 

Another  Catena,  Vatic,  gr.  1270,  which  is  treated 
as  an  independent  Catena  in  Karo-Lietzmann's 
scheme  (op.  eit.  No.  viii.  p.  610),  should  perhaps, 
as  was  suggested  on  p.  489*,  above,  be  treated  as 
belonging  to  the  Oecumenian  group.  This  MS, 
which  was  written  in  southern  Italy  about  A.D. 
1100,  contains  the  Acts  and  Catholic  epistles,  and 
on  foil.  79-164  a  Catena  on  Romans  and  1  Corin- 
thians. From  Karo-Lietzmann  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  deduce  more  than  that  the  names  of 
Clirysostom,  Severian,  and  Theodorat  were  found 
in  it !  but  Acacius,  Cyril,  Gennadius,  and  Oecu- 
menius also  occur,  and  once  at  least  Basil  ix  toO 
vpit  Saj^iwoXir  ivurroKiit  {sic).  It  is  significant  that 
a  similar  reference  to  this  last  appears  in  Oeca- 
Bienius ;  see  above,  p.  499*. 

2.  On  the  need  for  a  new  edition  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Pauline  epistles  by  John  of 
Damascus,  and  on  some  of  the  MS  material  for  it, 
enough  kas  already  been  said  on  p.  519**. 

3.  Cod.  Vatic,  gr.  1650,  a.d.  1037,  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Panlme  epistles  written  by  Nicolas, 
archbishop  of  Reggio  in  Calabria.  Ehrhard  (in 
Krumbacher's  Getcnichte  der  byzantinische  Lit- 
teratw*,  p.  133),  who  mentions  the  MS,  gives  no 
details  of  its  contento,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  it  contains  ancient  elements. 

C.  Original  authoritiu  at  preterved  in  the 
Catente. — 

It  is  obvious  that  not  much  can  be  done  under 
this  head  until  the  Catenae  themselTes  are  made 
accessible  in  trustworthy  texts ;  and  how  far  that 
u  from  being  the  case  at  the  present  date  it  has 
been  the  business  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  to 
demonstrate.  Bnt,  as  soon  as  this  preliminary 
work  has  sufficiently  advanced,  it  would  be  the 
turn  of  definitive  collected  editions  of  the  more 
important  writers.  Since  the  Catenae  are  mainly 
on  the  longer  epistles  (see  especially  p.  518*  above), 
the  results  to  be  anticipated  from  this  line  of 
research  will  be,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
writers,  most  marked  on  the  Roman,  or  oh  the 
Roman  and  Corinthian,  epistles. 

Origen. — The  work  has  already  been  done  tenta- 
tively for  the  Ephesians  (pp.  493-405,  above) ;  but 
it  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the  Romans,  and  for 


the  First  at  any  rate  of  the  Corinthian  epistles  (tm, 
492,  493'). 

Didymus ;  p.  499. — It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
much  can  be  restored  for  any  other  epistle  tiian 
2  Corinthians ;  but  Mai's  text  (from  Vat.  gr.  762) 
will  need  re-editing,  and  the  Didymus  material  of 
Vat.  gr.  692  (see  pp.  489',  622)  will  need  to  be 
tested,  though  it  may  turn  ont  to  be  not  independ- 
ent of  the  other  MS. 

Diodore:  p.  501. — The  evidence  here  rests 
wholly  on  Vat.  762,  and  a  separate  edition  might 
probably  wait  for  Hamack's  promised  undertak- 
ing of  a  '  Corpus  operum  Diodori '  (see  his  '  Diodor 
von  Tarsus,'  Texte  vnd  Untertuehungen,  N.  F.  vi.  4, 
1901,  p.  68). 

Severian :  p.  507.  —  Severian  is  perhaps  the 
author  for  whom  most  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
careful  cross-examination  of  the  Catente :  on  the 
Romans  (unless  Oecumenius  should  here  come  to 
the  rescue)  less  has  been  preserved  from  him  than 
from  several  other  writers ;  but  for  1  Corinthians, 
EpIieMians,  Pliilippians,  Colossians,  Philemon,  and 
probably  for  the  other  shorter  epistles  as  well,  a 
rich  harvest  should  be  yielded. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. — For  the  shorter  epistles 
the  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Swete  (p.  511*): 
for  the  longer  epistles  the  texts  of  Mai  and 
Cramer  (p.  610*)  would  need  revision,  and  for 
Theodore,  as  for  Didymus,  the  Catena  of  Vat.  692 
may  or  may  not  add  new  matter. 

CyrU:  p.  515. — The  only  source  from  which  any 
additions  to  Pusey's  collection  could  be  hoped  for 
would  be  a  re-edited  Oecumenius. 

Gennadius:  p.  518*. — Oevumeninsand  thevorions 
Catenae  on  Romans  ought  between  them  to  add 
something,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  much,  to 
the  fragments  put  together  by  Migne. 

Phoiius:  p.  520*.— Here  again  a  separate  edition, 
for  which  tlie  Photian  recension  of  Oecumenius 
would  supply  the  main  material,  is  an  imperative 
and  probably  a  not  really  difficult  task. 

D.  A  uthors  preserved  independently  of  Catente. — 

In  this  department,  as  was  to  be  expected,  more 
work  has  already  been  done ;  but  something  still 
remains  to  do.  The  commentaries  of  Chryaostom 
(p.  506")  and  Theodotet  (p.  516''),  and  the  Latin 
version  of  Theodore  (p.  511*),  have  been  adequately 
edited  by  English  scholars:  Rafinus'  version  of 
Orieen  on  the  Romans  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
Berlin  series  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers:  with 
regard  to  the  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelnsinm,  the 
n^  for  a  new  and  better  edition,  and  the  material 
which  would  make  such  an  edition  feasible,  were 
pointed  out  with  sufficient  emphasis  on  p.  613. 
And  besides  the  many  Fathers  who  expounded  the 
Epistles  there  were  some  also  who  edited  them. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  next  (and 
concluding)  section  that  patient  investigation  may 
hope  ultimately  to  restore,  with  approximate  cor- 
rectness, the  text  and  apparatus  of  these  early 
editions  of  St.  PauL 

V.  Patristic  Editors  of  the  Paolikk 
Epistles.— Eyagrim  and  Euthalias.— The  name 

Euthalins  conjures  up  more  questions  than  with 
the  information  at  our  disposal  it  is  possible  to 
answer.  Of  late  a  revolution  in  Euthalian  criti- 
cism has  been  made  every  few  years ;  and  though 
material  is  accumulating  rapidly,  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  the  last  word  to  be  said.  But  no 
estimate  of  Patristic  labours  on  St.  Panl  would  be 
adequate  which  did  not  try  to  ^ve  some  account 
of  tne  earliest  attempts  to  produce  what  would 
now  be  called  an  edition,  with  Introduction  and 
Prolegomena,  of  the  sacred  text. 

(a)  '  Euthalian  matter '  is  a  convenient  term,  of 
which  nse  has  already  been  made  (p.  486' )  in  this 
article,  denoting  a  whole  literature  of  documented 
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'  prologues,  argwnenta,  programmata,  lists  of  OT 
ntations,  lists  of  chapters,  colophons,  and  scraps 
«rf  all  kinds,'  found  m  part  or  in  fnll  in  many 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  fir^ 
published  with  any  approach  to  completeness  by 
L.  A.  Zacagni,  Collectanea  monumtniorum  vetei-um 
eeeleswB  Graets  ae  Latinm  qua  hactenus  in  Vati- 
eana  bibliotheea  delituei-unt  (Rome,  1698),  pp.  liv- 
Ixxvii,  401-708.  It  falls  into  two  parts — an  edition 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  a  subsequent  edition 
of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  epistles  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  throw 
light  on  its  author's  previous  work  on  St.  Paul. 
To  each  of  the  two  editions  is  prefixed  a  prologue ; 
and  these  prologues  in  some  MSS  are  anonymous, 
and  in  others  bear  the  name  of  EiOaXlov  StoKinov  or 
EiSaXiov  iviaKinrov  Zoi!Xin)t.  According  to  Zacagni, 
the  proper  title  of  the  Pauline  prologue  is  '  Eutha- 
lias  the  deacon,'  and  of  the  other  prologue  '  Eutha- 
lius  bishop  of  Snlca,'  the  author  having  been  raised 
to  the  episcopate  in  the  interval  between  the  com- 
position of  his  two  works.  Zacagni  printed  the 
fullest  collection  of  texts  accessible  to  him ;  and 
though  he  was  not  prepared  to  claim  the  author- 
ship of  Euthalins  for  all  his  documents,  he  cer- 
tainly attributed  the  great  mass  of  them  to  him. 
On  the  strength  of  a  note  of  time  attached  in 
some  MSS  to  one  of  his  Enthalian  documents,  the 
Martyrium  Pauli,  he  fixed  the  date  of  the  edition 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  at  a.d.  45S. 

(b)  For  nearly  two  centuries  no  serious  advance 
was  made  upon  Zacagni's  statement  of  the  problem. 
The  credit  of  the  first  contribution  of  new  material 
belongs  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Ehrhard  in  the 
CentralUatt  fur  Biblinthelaweaen,  1801,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  385-411.  Ehrhard  called  attention  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Evagrius  in  two  MSS 
which  contain  Euthalian  material  :  (i.)  rodex  H 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  frajnnentary  MS  of  the 
6th  cent.,  written  in  orlxm  or  sense  lines, — '  per 
cola  et  commata,'  to  use  the  more  technicid  term, 
— the  colophon  of  which  is  written  in  the  first 
person,  and  in  clearly  '  Enthalian '  language,  by  a 
certain  Evagrius;*  (ii.)  codex  Neapolitanus  n. 
a  7  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  (in  Gregory's  notation 
sAo.  83= Pan].  93),  a  later  but  completer  MS, 
comprising  mnch  Euthalian  matter  without  the 
name  of  Euthalins,  together  with  the  Evagrins 
colophon  as  in  cod.  H.  No  one  had  ever  been  able 
to  iaentify  Euthalins  the  deacon  or  Euthalins  the 
bishop  of  Sulca  with  any  known  historical  per- 
sonage ;  and  Ehrhard  proposed  to  eject  him  alto- 
gether, and  to  snbstitute  instead  the  name  Evagrius. 
By  moving  bark  the  date  of  the  Pauline  apparatus 
from  Zacagni's  438  (a  secondary  date  found  in  only 
a  few  MSS  of  the  Martyrium  Pauli)  to  396  (a  date 
found  in  aJl  of  them  without  exception),  he  brought 
the  work  of  his  Evagrins  within  the  limits  of 
the  lifetime  of  the  well-known  Ori^enist  writer, 
Evagrius  Pontlcns,  who  died  in  Egypt  about 
399. 

(c)  Dr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson's  Euthalinna 
('  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,'  iiL  3,  a.d.  189.')) 
was  principally  directed  to  the  analysis  of  Zaca{;ni'a 
Euthalian  collection,  with  a  view  of  discriminating 
the  original  matter  from  that  which  had  accrued 
at  later  stages.  Accepting  Dr.  Ehiliard's  con- 
nexion of  the  Martyrmm  Pauli  with  the  year 
396  and  with  the  name  Evagrius,  Dr.  Robinson 
maintained  that  the  Martyrium  is  itself  a  secondary 
document,  dependent  on  the  Euthalian  prologue 
to  the  Pauline  epistles;  and  be  argued  back  to 
an  original  Euthalins,  to  whom  is  due  the  pro- 
logue and  whatever  in  the  Eutlialian  collection 
is  covered  by  the  sketch  which  the  prologue  •^ivca 
<Mf  its  author's  proposed  edition.    The  table  of 

*  The  nam*  hu  been  erased,  bat  than  appean  to  be  now  no 
loiibt  at  all  M  to  the  original  reading. 


Old  Testament  qnotations,  the  table  of  chapter- 
divisions,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  text  by 
sense  lines,  constitute  the  sum,  according -to  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  all  that  m'o  can  safely  attribute  (in 
addition  to  the  prologue)  to  the  pen  of  Euthalins 
himself.  The  date  of  Euthalius  would  then  fall 
somewhere  between  the  date  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  (which  is  cited  in  the  prologue)  and  the 
date  of  the  Martyrium  Pauli.  Dr.  Robinson's 
tentative  results  have  been  superseded  by  the 
discovery  next  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  the  value 
of  his  method  is  independent  of  it  and  unafifected 
by  it. 

(d)  The  first  part  (1902),  which  alone  has  yet 
appeared,  of  H.  v.  Soden's  elaborate  but  far  from 
lucid  textual  Introduction  to  the  NT,  Die  Schri/len 
dts  NT  in  iAr«r  altesten  erreichbaren  Textgestalt 
hergestetU  auf  Grund  ihrer  Textgeschichte,  has 
settled  once  ror  all,  not  indeed  the  whole  problem 
of  Euthalian  criticism  (as  the  author  seems  to 
suppose),  but  the  vexed  questions  of  Euthalius' 
place  and  date.  In  his  discussion  on  Euthalius 
(pp.  637-682),  von  Soden  prints  from  an  Athos 
codex  (Laura  149,  sseo.  xL  toll.  1-4)  a  'confession 
of  Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulca,  concerning  the 
orthodox  faith.'  The  document  belongs  to  the 
days  of  the  Monothelite  controversy,  after  pope 
Martin's  Lateran  Council  (A.D.  649),  and  after  the 
death  of  Maxlmus  Confessor  '  of  blessed  memory ' 
(A.D.  662),  but  presumably,  since  no  mention  is 
made  of  it,  before  the  Sixth  Council  (A.D.  680). 
Latin  theologians — Ambrose,  Augustine^  Leo— are 
cited  in  this  Greek  confession  of  faith  on  equal 
terms  with  Athanasins  and  Cyril ;  the  mention  of 
the  '  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  great  chnrch  of 
Rome '  is  given  j^ecedence  over  the  mention  of  the 
'  four  Holy  and  U!cumenical  Synods' ;  and  Western 
origin  is  made  onito  certain,  if  further  proof  were 
ne^ed,  when  tne  writer  attributes  his  attack  on 
Maximus,  of  which  he  is  now  making  public 
retractation,  to  the  instigation  of  John  the  'ex- 
ceptor '  or  official  of  the  '  duchy,'  i  ixaKiwruf 
SovKuutijt  ipxvft  iot  the  term  'aucatas'  or  dnchy 
points  to  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  see  of 
Euthalius  is,  after  all,  the  only  known  city  bearing 
a  name  anything  like  Snlca— that  is  to  say.  Sulci 
in  Sardinia.  The  difficulty  which  was  natnially 
felt  in  making  a  Greek  writer  bishop  in  Sardinia 
in  the  4th  or  5th  cent,  vanishes  when  we  transfer 
him  to  the  7th,  a  period  when  even  Rome, 
through  the  closeness  of  its  renewed  relations 
with  Constantinople,  became  for  the  time  half- 
Greek  again.* ' 

What  is  the  effect  of  von  Soden's  discovery 
upon  the  Enthalian  question !  Its  main  result  is 
naturally  to  enhance  the  importance  of  Ehrbard's 
Evagrian  discoveries,  since  Evagrius,  even  if  he 
was  not  the  person  who  in  396  put  together  the 
Martyrium  Pauli,  is  mentioned  in  the  6th  cent, 
codex  H,  and  is  consequently  earlier  than  Eutha- 
lius. Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  aimed  at  rescuing 
out  of  the  Euthalian  congeries  such  documents  as 
he  thought  could  be  attributed  to  Euthalius  him- 
self rather  than  to  his  successors,  Evagrius  or 
others :  our  present  aim  must  be  the  exact  con- 
verse of  this,  namely,  to  discriminate  what  can 
be  attributed  to  EvaCTius  or  other  predecessors 
before  Euthalius  set  liis  hand  to  the  collection. 
With  this  view  we  proceed,  firstly,  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  the  Pauline  documents  contained  in  Zacogni's 
edition,  and,  secondly,  to  enumerate  the  sources 
earlier  than  the  7th  cent,  which  include  any  of 

*  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  in  this  connexion  to  call  attention 
to  t)ie  Laudian  MS  of  the  Acts,  which  we  Icnow  to  have  been  in 
Sardinia  at  some  dale  before  7SS.  The  third  correcting  band, 
which  is  actrihuled  to  the  7lh  cent.,  added  in  the  margin  a 
series  of  chapter-divisions  which  appear*to  tie  either  those  ol 
EuthaliQS'  edition  or  at  least  closely  related  to  them. 
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this  Euthalian  matter,  since  so  much  at  least  must 
be  earlier  than  Euthalius  himself. 

1.  Couplets  list  of  Eutb alias  documbnts 
(with  reference  to  the  pages  of  Zacagni's  edition). 

(i.)  p.  615:  ■rpb'Koyot  x/murriiuiiot  run  tJ'  Hrum- 
X£ii>  U.aS)>M).  A  sketch  of  firstly  the  life,  secondly 
the  writings,  thirdly  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul : 
the  latter  is  summarized,  says  the  writer,  from  the 
XptnKol  Eavivet  of  Eusebius  PamphUi,  though  in 
fact  the  History  of  the  same  author  appears  to  be 
as  largely  employed.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
section  of  this  prologue,  the  analysis  of  the  Epistles, 
some  indication  is  given  of  what  the  reader  may 
expect  to  find  in  the  sequel :  rA  iiiy  <car'  ^rtro/iV 
irap  yindr  tlfitivBu  vtfA  airwr  M  rovoOror  kuB  ixi^rrir 
Si  amrrbiiLut  imaroXiiF  er  TtXs  i(fit  xporiio/up  Tiif  rur 
Kt<l>a\ato)f  txStai*  M  rdw  (ro^wrdrur  rirl  koX  4>iXoxpi<^- 
Ttav  varipw  riiiww  xrrovrifievTjv'  od  ftijr  dXA&  xal  rijv 
Twr  irayyiSxreuii  ixpi^tcriniy  roitii*,  ripi  rt  [v.l.  Si] 
Tuy  0elm  iiaprvpiuv  tiariSticror  eSptirir  i)luU  rexyo- 
\oyivarT*t  ii'txt^/aKauffdiitSa  iirirop€viiuyu  r^i 
i^Tjt  draynirei'  ixti^SiuBa  9'  oSr  rairify  eiffis  furit 
TorSi  rSr  rpSXcrfcv.  That  is  to  say,  immediately 
after  the  prologue  should  come  a  convenient  and 
summary  conspectus  of  the  quotations  in  the 
Epistles ;  while  to  each  several  epistle  would  be 
prefixed  a  list  of  its  chapters,  taken  over  from  an 
earlier  Father.  What  tne  '  exact  division  of  the 
ipayydffeis'  means,  whether  it  was  taken  over  from 
the  earlier  Father  or,  like  the  list  of  quotations, 
was  an  original  work,  and  in  the  latter  case 
whether  it  too  came  immediately  after  the  pro- 
logue, are  more  difficult  questions,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  must  for  the  moment  be  postponed. 

(ii.)  p.  635 :  /lajomiptor  IlaiXou.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom  at  Rome,  important 
as  containing  a  note  that  the  interval  since  the 
martyrdom  was  330  years  'down  to  the  present 
consulship,  Arcadins  IT.  Honorius  III.,'  i.e.  A.D. 
306.  One  particular  class  of  the  MSS  contains  also 
the  further  note  that  63  years  had  elapsed  between 
the  last  mentioned  consulship  and  '  this  present 
consulship,  Leo  Augustus  h,  A.D.  4SS.  In 
view  both  of  the  statementa  in  the  prologue  (see 
just  above)  and  of  the  order  of  the  documents,  e.g., 
m  the  Naples  MS  (see  p.  628'*,  below),  it  is  doubtful 
whether  tue  Martyrium  is  in  its  proper  place  here 
— unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  treated  (as  perhaps  it 
should  be)  as  a  mere  appendix  to  the  prologue. 

(iiL)  p.  637  :  droJCt^aXaiMO'tt  rSr  itmyyiireuy  koU  Hy 
Ixov^i  Kt^cAaluy  mi  iuipTvpt&>  Kot'  ixiffrtiy  iriaroXiiy 
roS  dwosriXov  koX  tvur  iKoarti  niriM  trrlym  rvyxiru. 
A  summary  of  the  'leoUona'  for  eadi  epistle  of 
the  Apostle ;  and  how  many  chapters,  how  many 
quotations,  how  many  venes  each  '  lection '  con- 
tains. In  thia  eaae  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
iyiyyiora  or  leotion  ii  a  division  of  an  epistle, 
containing  several  n^Skau,  or  chapters.  The 
arlxm  is  presumably  the  measured  line  of  16 
nrllables,  equivalent  to  a  hexameter  verse.*  Thus 
aie  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contained  6  lections, 
10  chapters,  48  quotations,  820  verses.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  number  of  irrtxM  is  noted  not  only 
for  the  actual  text  of  the  Epistles,  but  for  several 
of  the  accompanying  documents, — for  instance,  the 
prologue  is  reckoned  at  300  orlxot,  the  Martyrivm 
(not  mclnding  the  second  date)  at  16  arlxwA  the 
summary  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  at  60 
artxM, — and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  their  pres- 
ence or  absence  is  a  criterion  which  distinj^^uhes 
one  stratum  from  another  in  the  'Euthalian' 
collection. 

(iv.)  p.  642 :  rpirypaiiiia.  Introduction  (of  7  <rrlxoi) 
to  No.  V.  (summary  table  of  Scripture  quotations), 
explaining  the  use  of  blaok  and  red  numerals  in 

*  Bee,  farther,  tor  the  meuilnc  of  rrixw,  p.  Ii£7t>,  below, 
t  But  In  tlM  OHS  of  the  prologue  ud  the  Jfortyriuat  the 
Vi'xM  an  not  giren  In  all  ot  Zeognl'S  MSB. 


the  following  table  [this  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  concrete  case ;  see  the  next  par:i^raph] : 
every  red  numeral  would  be  found  repeatec  vn  the 
margin  of  the  text  itself ;  the  series  of  both  red 
and  black  numerals  would  begin  afresh  for  each 
epistle. 

(v.)  p.  542:  di>aice0aXcUi<Hr(t  9e(wr  luxprvpiuy  (78 
«Tixo<).  CarryinK  out  the  rules  just  nven,  the 
table  begins  as  follows :  '  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  xlviiL  [quotations];  Genesis  vi.,  namely, 
6,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13  ;  Exodus  iii.,  namely,  15,  16,  40,' 
and  so  on,  meaning  that  the  six  quotations  from 
Genesis  are  the  6th,  8th,  9ch,  11th,  12tli,  and  13th 
in  order  among  the  48  OT  quotations  in  Romans. 
The  numbers  here  represented  in  roman  numerals 
would  be  black  letters  in  the  Greek,  those  in  arabie 
numerals  would  be  red,  and  the  same  red  letters 
would  be  found  opposite  to  the  quotations  in  the 
body  of  the  text :  thus  in  the  margin  of  Ro  4* 
irlaTexKTty  Si  'ABpaift,  ti}  Oeif,  k.t.X,,  we  should  expect 
r  Teyinus,  and  of  Ro  4"  iraTipa  roW&y  idyOy  TiOfuci 
re,  we  should  expect  V  Ttyiirem  (the  numeral  in 
each  case  in  red),  meaning  that  the  quotations 
came  from  Genesis,  and  were  respectively  the  sixth 
and  eighth  OT  Quotations  made  in  the  epistle. 

(vi.)  p.  646.  List  of  the  places  from  which  th« 
Epistles  were  written  (12  <rrixoj). 

(vii.)  p.  547.  List  of  the  names  associated  with 
St.  Panl'sin  the  headings  to  the  Epistles  (12  orixot). 

(viii.)  p.  548 :  rooypa/ifui  (not  reckoned  by  (rrtxot). 
Introduction  to  No.  ix.  (second  or  foUer  table  of 
Scripture  quotations),  explaining  that  all  St.  Paul'a 
quotations  would  be  found  written  in  full,  with 
the  name  of  the  book  from  which  each  was  taken, 
and  with  two  numbers,  red  and  black  respectively : 
the  red  signified  the  place  in  the  series  of  quota- 
tions contained  in  that  particular  epistle,— a  fresh 
reckoning  in  red  beginning  with  each  epistle, — 
while  the  numeration  in  black  was  continuous 
throughout  the  Epistles,  and  signified  the  number 
in  the  series  of  quotations  taken  from  that  par- 
ticular book  of  the  OT.  The  same  red  number 
(but  not  the  black)  recurred  in  the  margin  of  the 
text  at  the  point  where  the  quotation  was  made. 

(ix.)  p.  649:  di>cure0aXaiu<r(t  ttlvr  /lairruptCiy  (not 
reckon^l  by  ctIxm).  To  illustrate  the  above  rule, 
let  us  turn  to  the  table  for  1  Corinthituis,  and  we 
should  find  it  begin  somewhat  thus :  A'  'Haalou  Tpo- 
<p^ov  IB'  droXA  tHJt  <ro0<a»  Twy  ro^&y  xal  ■riji'  irivtair 
Tuy  trvweruy  i$triiau,  where  the  A  would  be  in  red, 
signifying  the  first  quotation  in  1  Corinthians,  and 
the  IE'  in  black,  signifying  the  fifteenth  quotation 
from  Is^ah,  fourteen  havmg  been  marked  already 
in  Romans.*  Now  it  seems  obvious  that  (viii.)  (ix.) 
are  not  additional  to,  but  a  substitution  for,  the 
other  table  of  Scripture  quotations  described  above 
(iv.)  (v.) :  the  title  is  the  same,  wpiypaiiiui-  draiM^- 
Xaiutrtt  (elbw  luifTvptwy :  the  use  of  l^e  red  numbers 
in  the  summanes  and  in  the  margin  of  the  text  is 
the  same,  but  the  use  of  the  black  numbers  is  dif- 
ferent and  inconsistent :  the  rrlxoi  are  reckoned 
for  the  first  table,  but  not  for  the  second.  Either 
table  is  useful  taken  by  itself,  but  the  table  of 
No.  ix.  gives  more  information  than  that  of  No.  v. : 
its  black  numeration  being  continuous  throughout 
the  Epistles,  it  enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a 
glance  the  total  amount  of  use  which  St.  Paul's 
writings  make  of  any  particular  OT  book.  Wl.ich 
of  the  two  is  the  table  promised  in  the  prologue,  io 
a  question  we  need  not  yet  finally  answer ;  but 
we  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  they 
represent  difierent  strata  in  the  development  of 
the  collection,  and  the  natural  hypothesis  to  start 
from  wiU  be  that  the  fuller  and  more  elaborate 
one  is  the  later. 

*  Zeoegnl  inserti  a  thtnl  numeiatloii,  which  he  edmlte  Is  not 

In  the  MBS;  he  baa  mtaundentood,  u  Robinson   

p.  19)  pointi  oat,  the  langiiege  o(  the 
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(z.)  p.  669.  List  of  the  14  euUtles  of  St.  Taul ; 
probably  conneoted  with  what  follows. 

(xi.)  p.  670.  '  WbT  the  epistles  of  Paul  are 
called  147'  This  is  taken  from  the  same  source  us 
the  next  piece. 

(xii.)  p.  570:  InriBttru  rpiinis  rpit  Pu/uUovs  i-iri- 
VToX^t  (incipU  TaOrrir  irtariXXei  iiri  Kopli'Sov,  ex- 
plicit reXnn  T^r  trurroKiit').  This  and  the  preceding 
come,  aa  Matthtei  and  von  DobschUtz  have  pointed 
out,  from  the  pseudo-Athanasian  Sjfnopiit  tacra 
tcriptura.  But  now  that  Euthalioa  is  transferred 
to  the  7tii  cent.,  there  is  no  reason  why  matter 
which  '  Enthalian '  MSS  have  borrowed  from  the 
Synopri$  should  not  have  been  borrowed  by  Eutha- 
litts  nimaelf.  These  pieces  cannot  have  belonged 
to  the  collection  in  its  original,  or  what  we  may 
witliont  prejudice  call  the  Evagtian,  form :  that 
they  uame  to  it  through  Euthalins  himself  is  prob- 
able enongh,  but  is  one  of  the  many  things  that 
cannot  be  decisively  asnerted  until  we  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  MSS.  None  of  the  last  three 
pieces  are  reckoned  by  rrlxoi. 

(xiiL)  p.  573:  Mtaa  iceipaXalui'  koBoXikCiv  KaB' 
iximpi  iirurroKiir  toO  'Arorr6\ov,  ixii^vp  tihHv  xal 
Ittptxit  bwoSuupivm  rlt  Sti  roG  KwraBiptm.  '  List  of 
all  the  chapters  in  each  epistle  of  tne  Apostle,  some 
chapters  haring  also  subdivisions ;  and  such  sub- 
divisions are  marked  in  red.'  Nothing  follows 
this  title  in  Zacagni's  edition;  and  it  is  on  the 
whole  probaUe  that  nothing  was  meant  to  follow, 
but  that  the  title  serves  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  chapter-lists  which  precede  each  individual 
epistle.  Tnat  for  the  Romans  immediately  follows. 

(xiv.)  p.  673  :  se^dXoia  r^t  rp^'faiudovt  HtuniKiit 
it'  (37  arlxoi).  In  the  list  which  follows,  one 
chapter,  the  I7th,  has  subdivisions:  in  other 
epistles — their  n^Xaia  (together  with  the  pseudo- 
Athanasian  argumenta)  are  given  later  on  in  Zaca- 
gni— subdivisions  are  rather  more  frequent.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  chapter-lists  corree{>ond 
exactly  with  the  scheme  outlined  under  No.  xiiL 

(XV.)  p.  676 :  varia  leetionet  to  the  Epistles. — 
What  ought  to  have  appeared  here  is  the  text  of 
the  Epistles  as  contained  in  the  Enthalian  MSS : 
but,  in  order  no  doubt  to  save  space,  Zacagni  only 
collated  them  with  J.  Morin's  Paris  NT  (a.d.  1628). 
This  list  of  various  readings  does  not  concern  us, 
save  in  so  for  as  we  may  note  that  every  50th 
rrlxot  is  marked  in  the  margin  (Ro  1**  arlvoi  }>, 
2"  oT^xot  p',  and  so  on),  and  that  each  epistle  has 
a  subscription  signifying  (a)  its  place  of  writing 
— cf.  No.  vi.  above,— and  (6)  the  number  of  9tIxoi 
contained  in  it  ;*  generally  also  (c)  its  bearer.  Thus 
for  1  Corinthians,  YLfht  KopurOlavi  a'  iypd^  dri 
4>tXin-ui'  Sii  2(re^ai>A  sol  4oy>rovrdrov  koI  'AxduitO 
icoi  Ttfioeiov  arlxM      (870) :  for  Titus,  np4j  'Ktoi' 

iypi4"t  iri  HucarS^Mm  r^t  }laKtS<H>las'  crlxoi  of 
(107). 

2.  SOURCES  BARLIBR  TBAS  TBS  SSVBNTB 
CByrtTRT  WBICB   mCLUDB   ASY  EuTB ALIAS 

II ATTBR.— To  show  how  much  of  all  this  matter 
is  earlier  than  Euthalius  we  have  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  fragmentary  6th  century  MS  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  Known  as  H,  reinforced  up  to  a 
certain  point  by  the  Naples  codex,  and  the  less 
direct  evidence  of  various  Syriao  MSS  of  the 
Epistles  written  between  400  and  625  a.d.,  as  well 
as  the  dates  contained  in  the  Martiprium  Pauli. 

(a)  Codex  H  was  once  a  complete  MS  of  the 
•pistlee  of  St.  Paul,  and  belonged  apparently 
before  the  end  of  the  10th  cent,  to  the  monastery 
of  Athanasius  on  Mount  Athos,  where  it  was  taken 

*nw  (oOowlng  ta  thcKnthalUn  •ttahoaietiy  lor  the  text  of 
tlieEpMlM,HooUcot«doatof  Zkcagni:  RomaueSO:  lOorin- 
thluu,870;  tOoriiithUBi,<»0;  Oklatimiu,  WS ;  BphMlaiu,Sli; 
PhiUpplaiii, me :  (MoaUiiiL SOS ;  1  ThanloaUns,  IMiSTbe*. 
nlonlu^lOS:  Beferaws,  70S;  1  Timothy,  ZSO :  > Tlmotbv,  m ; 
BVoi^lOrPMiiOOilnHflTMVT];  Philanoa,  4T. 


to  pieces,  and  the  leaves,  ur  muny  of  tliciii,  were 
employed  in  the  binding  of  other  MSS.  The  leaves 
thus  distributed  accompanied  of  course  the  MSS 
with  wliiclt  they  had  been  incorporated,  and  are 
now  dispersed  throughout  Europe :  of  the  41  leaves 
known  to  exist,  8  are  still  at  Athos,  22  are  at 
Paris,  2  at  Turin,  and  the  remaining  9  in  various 
Russian  libraries.  Portions  of  nine  epistles  are 
preserved,  the  only  ones  unrepresented  being 
Romans,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  2  Thessaloniana, 
Philemon.  The  signatures  iir  and  (46  and  49) 
have  been  deciphered  at  He  12"  and  1  Ti  6"  re- 
spectively :  from  which  it  may  be  reckoned  that 
each  gathering  contained  nearly  three  pn;;es  of 
Westcott  and  Uort's  smaller  edition ;  and  that,  as 
the  whole  matter  down  to  He  12'-  occupies  about 
122  pages  in  that  edition,  while  46  gatherings 
would  be  equivalent  to  130  pages,  the  MS  must 
have  originally  contained  enough  in  the  way  of  ad- 
ditional or  prefatory  matter,  other  than  n^dXiua,* 
to  account  for  the  balance  between  the  two  figures. 
A  complete  transcription  of  all  the  41  leaves  was 
published  in  1889  by  M.  Henri  Omont  (Notices  et 
Extraits,  xxxiii.  1) ;  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  EutluUi- 
ana,  pp.  48-69,  added  parts  of  16  more  pages,  whivli 
he  restored  from  the '  set-oft°'  or  traces  which  these 
pages,  before  they  were  lost,  had  left  of  their 
text  on  the  pages  that  were  originally  next  to 
tliem.  From  these  two  sources,  combmed  with 
Dr.  Ehrhard's  paper,  it  results  that  codex  H  is 
distinguished  by  tne  following  characteristics : — 

a.  The  manuscript  is  written  in  'sense  lines.' 
At  a  time  when  manuscripts  were  written  without 
anything  like  a  developed  system  of  punctuation, 
some  imitation  of  the  arrangement  that  already 
existed  for  the  poetical  books  of  the  OT  was  one 
obvious  means  of  filling  the  gap ;  the  end  of  each 
trlxos,  or  '  verse,'  was  made  to  correspond  to  some 
sort  of  break  in  the  sense,  and,  so  far,  was  more  or 
less  equivalent  to  a  comma.  Bat  as  the  original 
arlxot  was  the  hexameter  line,  and  this  always 
remained  the  standard  by  which  in  ordinary  cases 
the  size  of  books  or  chapters  was  calculated,  the 
sense  arlxot  naturally  aimed  at  something  like  the 
same  average  length,  and  was  therefore  often  a 
good  deal  shorter  than  the  modem  interval  between 
comma  and  comma.  Conversely,  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  actual  line  of  a  MS  written,  as 
so  many  uncial  MSS  were  written,  in  narrow 
columns.  In  codex  H  itself  (to  judge  from  Dr. 
Robinson's  transcriptions)  the  line  in  the  literal 
sense  never  contains  more  than  21  letters,  and  the 
arlxot — which  is  distinguished  by  beginning  further 
out  to  the  left  than  the  lines  in  uie  middle  of  a 
arlxot  do — covers  one,  two,  three,  or  sonietiinus 
even  four,  lines :  the  average  is  a  little  over  two 
lines,  and  apparently  about  37  letters. 

j3.  To  eacli  epistle  of  which  the  commencement 
is  extant  is  prefixed  a  table  of  xe^Xua :  the  wliule 
of  that  for  1  Timothy  (a'-<i/),  and  part  of  those  fur 
Galatian8(i-(S'),  Hebrews  (^'-ia'),and  Titus  (f^-r), 
are  preserved.  In  two  mstaaoes,  chapters  f 
and  8'  of  Hebrews,  subdivisions  are  also  marked, 
a'  /}'  y  in  the  first  case,  p'  only  in  the  second :  tliese 
subdivisions  are  marked  in  red  (Robinson,  p.  66). 
Thus  we  have  here  substantial  equivalence  between 
codex  H  and  Zacagni,  Nos.  xiiL,  xiv. 

7.  At  Col  2>  and  3>  the  letters  r'  and  9".  at 
2  Ti  2<  and  2*t  the  letters  V  and  t\  at  Tit  2*  the 
letter  y',  are  legible  in  the  margin,  udicating  the 
commencement  in  the  text  of  the  chapters  marked 
by  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  list.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Zacagni's  appuatna  anywhere 


•  Tht  M#iUM  u*  tnolndwl  in  tbs  rtekaabv  tait 
tbe  three  gstheitnn  on  whioh  tbst  nokoninclslM 
the  wfiiXM  lor  1  AnoHir,  isehoiMd  St  tl  rrSti. 

t  See  ttw  npplHMntur  aatas  to  H.  Ononn 

Bobinioii,  p. 
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definitely  promises  that  the  chapters  should  be 
marked  in  the  bodjr  of  the  text ;  bnt  the  analogy 
of  the  procedure  with  regard  to  the  OT  citations 
demands  it ;  and  the  fact  that  Zacapii,  in  his  Latin 
translations  of  the  chapter-tables,  mserta  through- 
out  the  references  to  our  own  chapters  and  verses, 
seems  to  show  that  hits  MSS  do  actually  mark  the 
commencements  in  question. 

S.  The  OT  quotations  in  the  text  are  noted  in 
the  margin,  and  are  clearly  intended  to  be  num- 
bered tlirough  for  each  epistle.  Thus  at  1  Co  10" 
we  linve  «o'  foKiJ.  icy'  (t.«.  Ps  23,  eleventh  quotation 
in  the  epistle),  and  at  He  2"  6'  faXft.  ko.',  2"  i'  'Haatov, 
2"  ta  'Haatov  {i.e.  Ps  21  sujiplies  the  ninth,  Isaiah 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  quotations  for  the  epistle)  j 
if  at  He  we  have  only  BoirtX.,  Anrre/Mva/t., 

foKft.,  ipaXn.  fiS',  this  shows  that  the  system  is 
not  systematically  carried  out,  and  confirms  what 
other  indications  suggest,  namely,  that  codex  U 
is  not  an  original,  but  a  copy,  and  not  always  an 
accurate  copy.  To  which  of  Zacagni'a  two  tables 
of  OT  quotations — Nos.  iv.,  v.,  or  Nos.  viii.,  ix. 
—these  marginal  annotations  correspond,  there  is 
so  far  nothing  to  decide. 

e.  The  number  of  vrlxoi  is  noted  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter-table,  and  at  the  end  of  the  text  of 
each  epistle.  Thus  the  Ke<f>d\aia  for  1  Timothy  are 
22  aHxot,  for  Titus  8 ;  the  text  of  Hebrews  con- 
tains 703,  that  of  Titus  97.  That  every  50th  arlxoj 
was  also  noted  in  the  margin  our  authorities  do 
not  apparently  say;  but  tne  Naples  codex  (see 
immediately  below)  proves  that  Evagrius  included 
that  method  in  his  system,  and  codex  H  is  through 
its  subscription  connected  dearly  enough  with 
Evagrins.  In  the  case  of  the  chapter-tables,  as 
also  of  all  documents  such  as  the  prologue,  the 
Martyrium,  and  the  like,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  arlxot  was  the  line  of  hexameter  length 
(reckoned  equivalent  to  16  syllables  or  36  letters) : 
imt  it  is  possible  that  for  the  text  of  the  epistles, 
arranged  as  it  was  in  sense  art^oi,  these  latter 
were  themselves  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 
The  practical  difference  would  not  be  great,  for  we 
have  seen  (p.  627^  above)  that  the  sense  <nixot  in 
codex  H  averaged  about  37  letters. 

i.  The  subscriptions  to  the  individual  epistles 
contain,  besides  the  number  of  arlxn,  similar  his- 
torical data  to  those  given  in  Zacagni.  Thus  for 
Titus :  Ilai^ov  iiwoarSKw  irurroKii  rpAt  Titov  r^s 

iyfAifrri  irb  NticoriXcui  rQt  Hanttonim,  as  in  Zacagni 
(p.  527*,  above). 

If.  The  subscription  to  the  whole  MS  records 
that '  I  [Evagrins  *]  wrote  for  public  use  this  volume 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  in  otIxm  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  with  a  view  to  making  reading  easier  for 
our  brethren  .  .  .  and  the  Mok  was  compared 
with  the  cony  at  Csesarea  in  the  library,  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  holy  Pamphilns.' 

(6)  We  liave  seen  that  codex  H,  to  judge  from 
its  size,  must  in  all  probability  have  contained 
prefatory  matter  before  the  text  and  xe^Xaia  of 
the  Epistles ;  and  some  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
question  of  the  apparatus  of  Evagrian  MSS  by  the 
only  other  MS  yet  known  which  contains  Evagrius' 
name,  Naples  II.  a  7  ;  though,  as  the  MS  is  of  later 
<lat«  than  Euthalins,  it  must  not  be  too  hastily 
assumed  that  all  its  contents  are  Evagrian  rather 
than  Euthalian.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  its  text  is  not  yet  complete  ;  but  the 
old  Naples  catalogue  of  1826  {Codices  grasei  MSS 
regias  bibliothecm  ISorbonici  descripti  atque  illustraii 
a  Salvatore  Cyrillo,pf.  13-24)  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing contents : — Fol.  I,  prologue  of  Eutlialius  to 
the  Acts,  bnt  without  his  name ;  fol.  3,  second 
prologue  to  the  Acts  rdXai  rat  rporiXoi  .  .  . 
rcTohrnu  nOnir — this  has  now  been  published  in 
*  As  rettored  by  Ehrbau^  ne  abora,  p.  626*. 


the  Atneriean  Joumnl  of  Theology  (ii.  [1898]  35>- 
387)  by  Dr.  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  who  assign'  it, 
apparently  on  good  grounds,  to  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia's  commentary  ;  fol.  7,  list  of  chapters,  and 
summary  of  OT  citations,  in  Acts ;  fol.  11,  text  of 
Acts  ;  fol.  41,  [Euthalian]  prologue  to  the  Catholic 
epistles ;  fol.  42,  argnmevta,  lists  of  chapters,  and 
text  of  the  Catholic  epistles;  fol.  56,  [Euthalian] 
prologue  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  followed  by  the 
summary  of  lections  (Zacagni,  Nos.  i.  and  iii.);  fol. 
66,  argnmenta,  lists  of  chapters  (Zacagni,  Nos.  xiL 
and  XIV.),  and  text  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  followed 
by  the  Martyrium  Pauli  (Zacagni,  No.  ii.)  and  the 
note  Eudypios  (ypatj/a  (as  in  codex  H,  save  that  the 
Navigatio  Pauli,  iKarbm-apxof  .  ,  ,  d»i)r^9i)ff<i»,  is 
intercalated  into  the  middle  of  it);  fol.  122,  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  the 
name  jButhalius  seems  not  to  appear  anywhei« 
in  the  MS,  while  the  name  Evagnus  appears  in 
the  note  which  concludes  the  Pauline  matter. 
Bnt  we  farther  learn  from  other  sources  (see 
Robinson,  p.  6)  that  yet  a  second  note  contains 
the  name  Evagrins,  namely,  that  which  is  appended 
to  the  summary  of  lections:  in  Zacagni,  p.  541, 
this  is  in  the  first  person,  but  anonymous ;  in  the 
Naples  MS  it  mns, '  I,  Evagrias,  have  distinguished 
the  lections,  and  have  made  an  accurate  sticho- 
metry  for  the  whole  book  of  the  Apostle  by  marking 
every  50th  arlxot,  and  have  set  out  the  chapters 
of  each  lection  and  the  citations  contained  in  it, 
and  also  the  number  of  arlxoi  in  the  lection.' 

Thus  the  testimony  of  the  Naples  MS,  late  as  it 
is,  definitely  vindicates  for  Evagrius,  and  there- 
fore for  the  pre  -  Euthalian  edition  of  St.  Paul, 
something  more  than  codex  H  in  its  mutilated 
condition  was  able  to  do,  namely  Zaca^i's  No.  iii. 
Putting  the  evidence  of  the  two  MSS  together, 
we  see  that  before  the  year  6(X) — and  if  we  are 
right  in  treating  codex  H  as  already  a  rather 
corrupt  exemplar  of  the  edition,  we  might  say 
before  the  year  600 — a  certain  Evagrins  published 
an  edition  of  the  Panline  epistles,  with  the  text 
arranged  'colometrically'  m  sense  lines;  with 
OT  references  marked  in  the  margin,  and  nnm- 
bered  through  for  each  epistle;  with  an  elaborate 
arrangement  of  chapters  and  subdivisions  of 
chapters  in  black  and  red ;  witli  calculation  of 
the  stichometry,  not  only  of  the  text  itself  of  the 
Epistles  (guaranteed  by  a  mark  at  every  50th 
sTlxm),  but  even  of  the  editor's  chapter  headings ; 
with  a  subscription  to  each  ejiistle  giving  geo- 
graphical and  personal  information ;  and,  finally, 
with  some  prefatory  matter,  including  at  least  a 
continuous  table  of  'lections'  for  the  whole  series 
of  Epistles,  in  which  the  number  of  chapters, 
citations,  and  arlxm  contained  in  each  lection  was 
separately  enumerated. 

(c)  In  attempting  to  fix  with  more  precision  the 
date  of  the  edition  of  Evagrius,  the  evidence  of 
the  early  Syriao  MSS  of  the  Pauline  epistles  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Wright's  British 
Museum  catalogue  comprises  several  MSS  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Euthalius,  and  three  or  four  of  them 
may  possibly  contain  Euthalian  matter.  Cod. 
cxxxiii.  (Ada.  14476),  stec.  v.-vi.,  divides  Romans 
into  21  sections  by  Greek  letters,  and  has  a  further 
mark,  found  occasionally  throughout  the  Epistles, 
consisting  of  a  single  Syriac  Tetter ;  but  no  de- 
tails are  given  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
say  whether  or  no  these  are  Euthalian  (Evagrian) 
chapters.  Cod.  cxxxiv.  (Add.  14480),  sasc.  v.-vi., 
has  tlie  same  place-colophons  as  Evagrius,— in- 
cluding 1  Corinthians  '  from  Philippi  of  Macedonia,' 
and  1  Timothy  'from  Laodicea,'  —  and  also  a 
reckoning  of  the  arLxM  for  each  epistle.  In  cod. 
cxxxviii.  (Add.  14477),  sKcc.  vi.-vii.,  the  colophons 
give  not  only  the  place  of  writine  and  the  number 
of  cTlxot,  but  also  in  each  case  tne  beaien  of  the 
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epUtle  ;  *  and  for  2  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon 
the  same  personal  details  aa  in  Zacagni'a  text  (and 
therefore  m  the  case  of  Titus,  see  p.  528^  above, 
the  same  as  in  codex  H).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stichonietry  of  these  MSS  does  not  appear  to  coin- 
cide with  that  of  Eathalins.  Finally,  cod.  cxli. 
(Add.  14478),  A.D.  622,  has  marginal  notes,  in- 
dicating tlie  sources  of  the  Apostle's  qnotations, 
which  would  seem  to  be  of  'Euthalian'  (Evagrian) 
origin.  Further  investigation  of  this  line  of  in- 
quiry, which  promises  to  be  not  without  fruit, 
must  be  left  to  Syriac  aeholars ;  but  even  without 
Byriac  evidence  there  is  ground  enough  on  the 
(•reek  side  to  push  back  the  Evagrian  nucleus  of 
the  Euthalian  edition  into  the  Stii  century. 

{d)  This  being  so,  the  witness  of  the  Mnrtyrium 
PmUi  to  a  precise  dating  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent, 
acquires  enhanced  importance.  It  has  been  seen 
that  that  document  (Zacagni's  Na  ii.)  is  dated  by 
its  writer  in  396,  while  one  branch  of  the  MS  tra- 
dition adds  the  supplementary  date  of  a  redactor 
in  458.  The  document  is  so  brief  that  it  hardly 
seems  likely  to  have  been  borrowed,  rather  than 
composed,  for  the  edition  of  the  Epistles ;  and  if  it 
was  composed  for  it,  the  whole  Evagrian  edition  is 
naturally  brought  into  immediate  connexion  with 
that  year.  But,  again,  an  Evagrius  who  was 
writing  in  396  could  surely  be  no  other  than  the 
well-known  theologian  and  writer  who  was  trained 
by  Basil  and  his  brother  Gregory,  who,  after  varied 
experiences  in  Cappadocia,  Constantinople,  and 
Jerusalem,  souf^ht  refuge  among  the  ascetics  of 
Nitria  and  Scetis,  where  be  numliered  Rufinua  and 
Palladius  among  his  pupils,  and  where  he  poured 
out  book  after  book,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
ascetics,  till  his  death  in  398  or  399.  One  phrase  in 
the  Evagrian  colophon  -of  codex  H,  riir  koS'  iifiat 
iieXipwr,  suggests  that  the  writer  was  living  the 
monastic  life,  and  so  far  would  bear  out  the  hypo- 
thesis ;  but  it  remains  a  hypothesis  still,  and 
nothing  is  more  necessary  in  threading  our  way 
throngh  the  mazes  of  tlie  Euthalian  labyrinth 
than  to  keep  clear  the  distinction  between  hypo- 
thesis and  ascertained  fact.  The  value  of  such  a 
hypothesis  at  this  stage  is  rather  to  suggest  lines 
of  inquiry,  and  to  give  point  and  direction  to  the 
further  investigation  of  manuscripts  which  must 
precede  final  judgment 

We  have  now  enough  material  at  our  disposal 
to  torn  back  to  the  list  of  Zacagni's  Euthalian 
matter  (p.  626*),  and  to  distinguish  roughly  how 
much  of  it  is  Evagrian,  or,  at  any  rate,  pre> 
Kiitlialian.  The  true  authorship  of  the  first  piece, 
tlie  prologue,  is  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  problem  left  for  discussion,  and 
i-annot  be  settled  off-hand.  But  for  the  rest  a 
rnpitl  nummary  will  suffice.  No.  iL  is  dated  at 
39ti  (4.58)  A.D.,  and  is  therefore  pre  •  Euthalian. 
whether  or  no  it  is  Evagrian.  No.  iiL  is  vindicated 
fur  Evagrius  by  the  Naples  MS.  Nos.  iv.  and  v.  go 
td^'ether,  as  do  Nos.  viu.  and  ix. :  these  two  pairs 
of  documents  are  alternative  to  one  another,  anl 
therefore  of  different  authorship ;  the  probabilitiefi 
are  that  the  one  pair  is  Evagrian,  the  other  Euth- 
alian, and,  if  so,  the  simpler  method  and  briefer 
statement  of  Nos.  iv.  and  v.  indicate  the  ear- 
lier editor.  Nos.  vi.  and  vlL  may  be  Evagrian,  but 
are  in  any  case  less  important.  Nos.  viii  and  ix. 
are  probably,  as  has  ju»t  been  said,  Euthalius'  de- 
velopment of  Nos.  iv.  and  v.  Nos.  x.,  xi.,  xii.  are 
not  Evagrian,  and  indeed  are  inconsistent  M'ith 
Evagrius :  their  source  is  in  the  psendo- Athanasian 
synopsis:  but  if  wo  regard  Euthalius  as  a  compiler, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  he 
vho  engrafted  upon  the  Evagrian  stock  material 
borrowed  from  pseudo-Athanasius.    Nos.  xiii.  and 

*  Zacagni's  text  omita  the  be»nn  for  Qal.,  1  IbeM.,  ( Ibeis., 
I  Tim.,  2  Urn.,  Titus. 
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xiv.  are  again  Evagrian,  and  so  is  the  apparatus 
to  the  text  in  No.  xv. 

The  time  has  perhaps  hardly  come  for  expressing 
even  a  hypothetical  view  about  the  authorship  of 
the  prologue.  If  it  proceeds  from  Euthalius,  then 
the  '  Father '  from  whom  the  system  of  chapter 
diviRions  was  taken  over  (p.  526*.  above)  was  no 
duubt  Evagrius  ;  if  Evagrius  liuuself  wrote  in 
these  terms,  the  Father  to  whom  he  acknowledged 
himself  indebted  may  well  have  been  Pamphilus. 
If  Euthalius  was  the  author,  then  the  d>'a7i'(iir€(i»' 
To/uU  will  probably  mean  the  colometrical  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  text,  since  that  is  the  sense  of  uie 
parallel  passages  in  the  prologue  to  Acts ;  but  if 
Evagrius,  then  the  words  most  naturally  refer 
to  tlie  arrangement  by  lections,  summarized  in 
Zacagni's  No.  iii.,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  cer- 
tainly part  of  Evagrius'  work.  One  would  natur- 
ally prefer  the  alternative  which  would  connect 
the  prologue  with  the  earlier  Evagrian  edition ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  prove  to  be  of 
composite  origin — an  Evagrian  nucleus  worked  up 
and  developed  by  Euthalius. 

Here,  again,  little  advance  can  be  made  withbut 
more  knowledge  of  MSS,  and  it  is  certainly  strange 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a  more 
critical  edition  than  Zacagni's  of  the  Euthalian 
apparatus.  This  inquiry  may  therefore  be  fitly 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  tentative  and  doubtless  very 
imperfect  enumeration  of  early  Euthalian  MSS — 

(1)  Oecumenian  MSS  with  EutKalian  appartUui 
(see  above,  p.  486'") — 

Milan  Ambros.  C  295  inf.,  sseo.  x. 

Paris  coislin  27,  seeo.  x. ;  coislin  28,  A.D. 

1056 ;  coislin  30,  saec  zL ;  coislin  224,  sno. 

xi. ;  gr.  219,  bojo.  xL  ;  gr.  223,  seeo.  xL  ;  gr. 

224.  siec.  X. 
Patmos  te',  sseo.  xL 
Venice  Marcianus  34,  s«o.  xL 

(2)  Non-Oecummian  MSS  with  EutAaKan  apptt- 
ratut — 

Basle  AN  iiL  11,  sseo.  xL  ;  AN  iv.  2,  stee.  x. 

London  Brit.  Mus.  28816,  A.D.  1111. 

Naples  II  a  7,  seeo.  xL  T ;  II  a  8,  sasc.  x.-xL 

Oxford  Christ  Church  Wake  12,  steo.  xi ; 
Wake  38,  stec.-  xL 

Paris  arm.  9  (Greeco- Armenian),  stso.  zL ;  gr. 
106  (fragmentary),  ssec.  x. 

Rome  Vatic,  gr.  363,  b«bo.  xL  ;  gr.  16S0  (Zaca- 
gni's Cryptoferratends),  A.O.  1037 ;  gr. 
1761  (Zacagni's  Lollinianus),  seeo.  xL  ;  Vat. 
Urbin.  gr.  3,  seec.  xi.  ;  Vat.  Keg.  gr.  29, 
ssec  xL  ;  Vat.  Reg.  gr.  179  (Zacagni's  Regio- 
Alexandrinus),  saec.  xi. 

I-fOKX  OF  THE  WrITBBS,  ETC.,  DEALT  WITH  ABOVV 

Acadus  of  Ciesarea,  484»-  ^  4SS>,  407>,  622>,  &i4>. 

AocBmetK,  613^  K 
Aetius,  6a0>>. 

Alexander,  'the  ancient  hantia^'  486>,  UBk.* 
Alexander  ol  Nloaa,  622>. 

Alexandrine  schooL  8m  Olenmit,  Origen,  Didymus,  Isidore, 

Cyril. 

Allegory:  In  relation  to  Origen,  486*,  4g6>;  Diodore,  601* ; 

Cbrysoetom,  60V>;  Theodore,  609* ;  Isidore,  614i>;  Oyrl^ 

616> ;  Clement,  521>. 
Amalarius,  610>>. 

Ambrose  ol  Milan,  S10>>,  611^  522^,  62e». 
Ambrosiaster,  484^  >>,  491^  610'',  611>. 
Anaatasins,  489>,  622^ 
Andrew,  628^  >>. 

Antiochene  school,  484^,  497*',  BOC- 1>,  601«  608^  >>,  612^  b,  B18«, 
ei6>,  617>>,  618°,  SIO*.  See  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  Eusebiui 
of  Emesa,  ApoUinaria,  Eunomius,  Diodore,  John  Chry- 
sostom,  Severian,  Theodore  of  Hopsuestia,  Isidore,  Theo- 
doret,  Oennailiua,  Theodore  the  Monk. 

Antiochus  of  Ptoleraaia,  507«-  •>. 

ApoUinarianism,  491>,  BOO^, 

ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea,  484^,  486',  487»,  iSSs  494>,  49S>,  4»7», 

SOO-  b,  622^  l>. 
ApoUonius,  484^. 

*  Clarendon  figures  indicate  tliat  the  passage  referred  to  if 
davoted  vhoUi/  to  the  subject  in  question. 
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AquUl,  618»,  623>>. 
Archcliuu  the  bUhop,  622^. 
Aretbiu  of  Ciesarea,  48f>-  >>,  492*, 
Ariaoism,  498^  >>,  fi00>-  >>. 
Asterius,  4S8^  618>. 

Athanasius,  4»7>,  4t8>>-l99>,  60e>,  622k,  gis\ 
Athanaaiua,  paeudo-,  627*,  629*. 
Augustine,  602^  &2S>>. 
Bananuphius,  496>>. 

Basil,  436^  »,  481k,  48Jk,  OV-tt^,  SOOk,  6U>,  m\  Sa>-  \  524>, 

629*. 
BanUidea,  620k. 
Oosarius,  497*,  622k. 
Carcerius,  497*. 

Oassiodonu,  484k  4S0k,  4Mk,  604k,  616>,  620k. 

Oatenn,  origin,  history,  obaracterutics  ot,  486*,  487k-489*,  496k, 

498>>,  499*,  600>,  616k,  621>>-624*. 
Chrywntom,  Jolm,  484*,  486^  k,  486>-  k,  487>-k,  48B>,  486k,  496>, 

497>,  49B»,  600k,  atlk-aOTo,  607k,  u»,  SOV,  61»-k,  614<>, 

61&>-  k,  61«k  617>,  618k,  S2lk,  62»-  k,  624a-  b, 
Claadius  ot  Torin,  487k. 

Clement  ot  Alexandria,  4S4k,  480>,  488*.  482k,  tgnt^  6US  SDh- 

82|a,  62»-  k,  623k. 
CouncU  of  Chaloedon  (461  a-Il)  60Ik,  61S>,  618>,  617k,  62»>b 

„      OonBtantinople  (663  A.D.)  60ek,  610^ 

„       Constantinople  (680  A.D.)  626k. 

„      Ephesus  (431  A.D.)  608>,  613*,  617a-  ^ 

„      Lateran  (649  JLDi)  626k. 

„  Uop«uestia(660a.I).)6a8k. 

„      Micna  (7S7  A.D.)  608*,  tU^ 
the  Oak  (403  614k. 

„      Tarsus  (894  ik.n.)  101*. 
Cypnan,  484*.  497>. 

Pjrril  of  Alexandria,  486k,  i8«>  487>-  k,  488>-  k,  488*,  497*,  t08*, 
608>,  61S>,  61tMl0',  {17k,  ii8k,  618k,  egQk,  621k,  B22*-  k, 
623*- k,  624*- b,  626k. 

Oyril  ot  Jenmlem,  622k. 

Didymu  ot  Alumndria,  4S4k,  486*,  487b,  488k,  488*,  494*,  496*, 

49Sk,  497*,  i89*-M0»,  60ak,  622*.  k,  624k. 
Diodora  ot  Tkrsus,  484k,  486*,  487*,  488*,  487*,  488*,  600*,  MOk- 

BOlk,  608*.  609k,  tiob,  S12>,  618k,  619*,^*-  k,  624k. 
Dioojrsius  ot  Alexandria,  484k,  4gja^  IHk-0Ib, 
Dionyaini  the  Arecniiislta,  480%  487*,  S». 
Ebed-jeni,  608*-  k,  £ub. 
Epbiaon  ol  Antloali,  K»>,  504b,  SUK 
EoDomliu  at  OyiiOM,  600b,  ug^ 
Eiuabina  of  Anoyra,  517*w 

Eiuebina  of  Oeeare^  484b,  480*.  4a»,  4S7»,  flTb,  I£Zb,  62tb,  626k 
626* :  Bit  Bed.,  484b,  48^.  620*-  b  6Z1*,  620*. 

Ensebiua  of  Emeaa,  486*,  487*,  4»-  b  601*,  e21k. 

EnthaUui  ot  Buln,  484\  486b,  488%  487*,  611b, 

Euthymioi  agabanoi,  486*,  48»S  *M)>.  tt!*-  \ 

Evagtiua,  480^  628*-  b,  8Mb  mb. 

Fkcundoa  ot  Hetmiana,  608b,  607\  «»,  tlO*-  b,  tS»,  S»,  (16*, 
617k. 

OennKliua  ot  OonrtaatfaiOFta,  481^,  487*,  488%  487*,  (ITb^S*, 

620*,  621k  6221.  b,  U4a.  b. 
Oennadioi  ot  UarMillei,  607b,  n7b. 

Ore^^  Nailaiiiai,  480>-  b,  4nb,  48!»,  ■>  W  ,  lOOb,  (U*,  621b, 

Ore^^'Ngnn,  48«S  «B»S  WMHS  fOOb,  (Mlk,  M8S  «»■  b, 

Gregory  ■.,  pom,  SUK 
Heracleon,  488b. 
HeracUtiu,484b,ll*k. 
Hilary  ot  PoitlMl,  6UK 
Hippolyta*,  620b. 
Bypattiu,  622b. 
IbasotEdeMLSlTb. 
Irenana,  484*-  *  622b. 

Udore  ot  Felusioni,  484%  487%  487*,  4SSb,  602k,  61S<>-61<<>,  617b, 
618k,  fO^  b  524>>. 

Jerome :  on  I  (Anintblaia,  Ulk,  490%  492k,  4g7>.  b,  49^  49gb 
600*- k,  601* ;  on  Oalatiaia,  <8*k-4a8*,  480*- k,  498*- k,  496^.  k 
490b,  600*;  on  Spheaiaiia,  *8B»,  488k,  498b-496k,  499k,  600* ; 
on  1  Tlwsilonisni,  (88*.  49»>,  488*,  600*-  k  601* ;  on  Titu*, 
48«k;  on  Pldlanioa,  480*- b;  esntra  Aulbtttm,  491*,  494>, 
496*.  k,  ta^,  ■  i,  rtrit  ObubrOmt,  489k,  487b,  488*-  b,  499k, 
600>-  b,  601* :  other  rriL,  484%  480*,  481b,  Mik,  494*,  497k, 
498b,  600*.  618% 

Jerome,  paeudo-,  612*. 

John.  See  Ohn'soetom. 

John  OUmax,  489*. 

John  Danuuoen^  489%  487%  60«k,  (Uk,  t»-  \  ia»,  !»,  524*. 

John  the  'exoeptor,'  686% 
John  Moeobai,  621*. 
Josephua,  622%  623k. 
Julian  ot  Eclanum,  601^ 
JunOiua,  608%  611%  61». 
Justinian,  48S>,  491%  606%  618% 
Lantraoc  ot  OanterlnuT,  610k,  611% 
Latin,  see  Translations  inta. 
Leo  L,  pope,  617%  626% 

Leontiua  ot  Byzantinm,  601%  604%  608b,  618%  116*,  (82% 

Libanini,  614% 

Liberatua  of  Cartlage,  608k. 

Ludan  of  Antloidi,  ImK 

MarcelUna*  the  Ohnoiolar,  610^ 

llareion,484*,ia8>-% 

Martin  1.,  pope,  626% 

Maximui  Oontaaaor,  488%  487*.  U2k,  as% 


Methodlua  ot  PaUra,  48«>,  487%  622*  % 
Monopbysitism,  mt-  %  S1S%  617>-  %  62S>-  % 
Muratonan  Canon,  621*. 

Negtorianism,  608>-  %  608  S  613>,  &16>,  617%  619% 

Nioetas  ol  Sema,  «(k,  487%  4tlS>. 

Nicolas,  622% 

Nicolas  ot  Beggio,  624*. 

Oecumenius,  iSl^-Ua*,  48ek,  487>-  %  488^  %  489>,  497*.  489*,  507\ 
61S*,  6iek,  617%  61»',  619%  620>,  621*-  %  622*-  %  I23*-a2l% 
624% 

Olicen,  484*-%  486*,  487*,  488%  489*-%  «0M9(k,  497*-%  40» 
499%  600*-  %  612*,  613*,  616k,  619%  620%  621%  62a>-  %  684*  % 
Palladiua,  499%  620*. 

PamphUus,  490*,  491%  493%  49»>-  b,  (28*,  628% 

Fantmrai,  488k. 

Papias,  620k,  621a, 

ParalUla  Saem,  484% 

Paul  of  Samoaata,  609b 

Pelagianism,  618k 

Pelagiua,  484*,  5ia>. 

Pelagius  n.,  pope,  610% 

PhiUpof8ide,  497%   

Photius :  MyruMbtm,  Wr>,  601*-  k  60»-  b,  60Sb,  (04%  6aa*>.  (08* 
618*,  620*-  b ;  Commentary  on  St  Paul,  485%  487%  488b,  488* 
497*,  616%  619*,  618k-(a(^,  62»>-%  628*.  (14*'b 

Flerius,  484%  fin% 

Prinwsius,  paeudo-,  612*. 

PriBcillian,  487k. 

Babanua  liaurua,  610k,  611*. 

Buflnos  ol  Aquileia,  480^-491%  488b,  484*-48(b,  486*-  %  498k,  684* 

629*. 
Rusticus,  608b. 
Sedulius  Sootus,  610b,  611% 

Sererian  ot  Oabala,  48S%  487%  488*,  496%  496*,  487*,  80T>-40>V 

612*,  621%  622"-  k,  624*-  % 
Sevema  of  Aatloch,  489>,  607%  608*.  61»>,  510*,  628*-  b,  628*  % 
Shenoute  the  Copt,  608*. 
Socistes,  481%  60()k,  601*-  %  602% 
Sozomen,  601*. 
Stephen  Oobar,  61^ 
Suidas,  601% 

Symeon  Logothetea,  488% 
Syriao,  aee  Translations  into. 
TertalUan,489^% 
Theodore  ot  Alexandria,  610b. 

Theodore  ot  Heraclea,  484%  486*,  488*,  «r>.((8>,  488^,  600*-% 
Theodore  ot  Mopsuestia,  484*.  486%  487*-%  488*-%  488*,  48^ 

400»,  497%  600*-  %  601k,  507%  50(>-«Ulk,  SlOb,  617*,  6I»-b, 

619«,  621k  62^%  623'',  524'',  628% 
Theodore  Qie  Monk,  487*,  &1U)>,  618%  618*. 
Theodore  the  Reader,  601*. 

Theodoret,  486%  487%  489*,  497*.  488*.  603%  607*,  610b,  618% 
616*-%  5M>-<1T>',  618«-k,  619*- k,  621k,  622>- %  624*- % 

Theodolus  ohorepiscopus,  622*. 

Theopbilua  of  Alexandria,  497*,  614% 

Theophytaot,  486*,  480*-  k,  487*-  %  600%  619k. 

TnuudatioiiB  into  Latin :  IRuflnus]  Origen  en  BwiWM,  480b- 
491k ;  Pamphilus,  Afxiugia  pro  Origetu,  481%  48Sb,  480^  b; 
[Jerome]  paaaasea  from  Oiigen  on  Galatlans,  M> ;  on  E^itae- 
alsina,  494a-496k;  on  1  Thesaalonians,  496*;  on  PfaUemoo, 
498*-  ■> ;  from  Theodore  of  Heiaolea  on  1  Oorinthiant,  49^ ; 
Irom  Didymus  on  1  Corinthian*,  499k ;  from  ApdUnaris  on 
Ephesiana,  600*;  from  Diodore  on  1  Theasalonians,  601*: 
[Facundus]  passage  from  Theodore  ot  Mopaueatia  on 
Romans,  610*:  (anonymous)  Theodore  ot  Mopaueatia  ob 


Oalatiana-Philemon,  606%  610k-611k :  [(Jassiodoras] 
ot  Alexandria  on  the  Oatholio  epiatles,  620% 

Translations  taito  Syriac :  Chryaoatom,  506* ;  Theodon  at  Mop- 
aueatia, 608*,  609i>- k ;  letters  ot  laMorcSISb;  (>rO,6U*>% 
610*;  paaaage  from  Oeoumeniui^  623k;  •BatbaliaD'  arpa- 
ratus  to  Pauline  epiatles,  628k. 

Valendnians,  484*,  489b. 

Viotorinus  Ater,  484%  487b. 

Victorinus  ot  Pettau,  600% 

'ngiliua,  pope,  608k,  eio*. 

LrrsRATTiu.— Books  dealing  omy  with  indlrldnal  writers  faavs 
been  mentioned  in  the  text  ot  the  article,  and  are  not  named 
again  here.  Those  ot  wider  scope  may  be  olasdfled  as  (1)  books 
on  Patristic  litemture  in  general,  and  (2)  books  on  Patriatic 
exegesis  in  particular. 

(1)  For  the  ante-Nicene  writers :  Bamaok'a  Ottchickte  drr 
aUehriMuhen  LilUratur  bit  Evtbiut:  BnUr  Theil,  Dtt 
(Jeberluterxinti  und  dtr  Bettani  (2  vols.  Leipzig.  1893)  ia  at 
course  invaluable ;  the  parts  which  touch  moat  neany  the 
aubject-matter  ot  this  article  fell  to  the  share  ol  Hamack^ 
assistant,  Dr.  E.  Preuschen  of  Darmstadt.  Smith  and  Waoe's 
Dictionanj  of  Chrittian  Itiugraphy  (i  vols.  London,  1877-1887) 
has  been  of  much  service,  though  it  is  marred  by  some  eurioos 
omissions  and  inequalities,  and  is  often  weak  tit  Just  on  the 
critical  and  bibliographical  side  ;  but  the  general  level  is  bifh, 
and  the  articles  on  Origen  and  Theodore  of  Mopaueatia  ralae  it 
higher  atilL  Dr.  O.  Bardenhewer's  Palrologie  (ed.  2,  FraOnrg 
Im  Breitgau,  1901)  is  a  most  useful  book  ;  the  reiaane  in  a 
greatly  enlarged  form  has  not,  unfortunately  tor  tlte  present 
purpose,  advanced  as  yet  beyond  the  second  voluma  and  the 
Council  ot  Nicna.  Tillemoiil's  Mtmoires  pour  serrtr  d  FkUMn 
4eeUsi€Utiqw  det  $ix  pri'iniers  ne^Aa  (Paris,  1693-1712X  two 
hundred  .Tear*  old  a*  it  is,  has  never  been  superseded  tor  the 
post  •  Nicen*  period,  and  ia  atill  for  many  f  urpoaa*  tba  baa 
•nthority. 
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(2)  For  the  hirtory  of  Pktristio  txegnla  there  Is  little  to 
enumerate.  The  pnsent  writer  I*  koquainted  wich  nothing  in 
Enriiih  tbat  goes  further  than  the  bne(  account  appended  by 
biehni  Ughtnot  to  hi*  oomiinntaiy  on  the  Oalatiane  (ed.  S,  pp. 
tm-OS):  in  thia,  aa  in  ereiT  contribution  of  Lightfoofe  to 
Fatriatio  atodies,  new  ground  waa  broken,  but  the  material  ia 
more  abundant  now  than  when  he  wrote.  Much  more  alnindant, 
thereton,  if  it  than  it  was  when  Richard  Simon,  priest  ot  the 
Oratory  and  founder  of  the  sdenoe  of  Biblical  Criticism,  gave 
to  ttw  world  hia  Hittoin  critique  deg  principaux  cominen- 
taitun  du  Nouvtm  TeUamerU  (of  which  about  halt  is  devoted 
to  Uie  Patristic  commentators,  Oreek  and  littin^  Rotterdam, 
IIOS :  nor  is  its  age  quite  the  only  drawback  to  its  usefulness, 
since  its  obrious  interest  m  the  Jansenist  controversies  of  its 
day  perhaps  detiscts  something  from  its  critical  value.  Yet  it 
remains,  and  always  must  remain,  worthy  to  be  named  with 
Tillemonf  s  Mimoiru  as  one  ot  the  noblest  fruits  of  the  rich 
harvest  ot  French  Patristic  scbdanbip  in  the  age  ot  Lonia  the 
Oreat,  and  the  present  artids  owes  not  a  little  to  its  inspira- 
tion. 

(Among  the  friends  wlx>  hare  assisted  him,  the  present  writer 
renders  us  grateful  thanks  tu  Dr.  Sanday,  who  has  found  time 
to  read  through  the  whole  ot  the  proofs  ;  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks, 
who  has  kindly  verified  several  points  in  regard  to  Syriac  HSS 
In  the  British  Museum ;  and  to  the  Rev.  C.  Jenkins,  who  has 
undertaken  most  of  the  thankless  task  ot  verifying  references. 
He  must  make,  however,  further  and  spedai  mention  of  liis 
indebtedness  to  Dr.  G.  Uercati  of  the  Vatican  Library,  to  whom 
he  owes  not  only  mote  information  about  Vatican  Uitente  than 
has  yet  appeared  in  print,  but  also  a  reference  to  the  discovery 
of  Oecumenlus'  commentary  on  the  Apocalypee,  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  date  of  tlie  Oecumenian  Catena  on 
St.  PaoL  The  printing  of  the  article  hod  advanced  too  far  tor 
the  new  information  about  Oecumenius  to  be  incorporated  at 
its  proper  plaae ;  and  to  the  same  cause  is  due  the  insertion,  on 
m.  620, 621,  of  the  section  on  Olement  ot  Alexandria,  it  having 
been  omitted  by  the  writer's  oversight  oo  p.  4S9.  For  these 
and  for  any  other  onavennesses  It  Is  Iwped  that  indulgence  may 
ha  daimed  in  view  ot  the  difBculties  attaching  to  labour  in  a 
flald  where  tbs  (roond  has  bean  Mt  so  long  untillcdj. 

C.  H.  TOENKR. 

COMCORDIHCES.  — When  the  minnte  verbal 
eomparisoD  of  one  paseage  of  Holy  Scripture  with 
another  was  felt  to  play  a  necessary  part  in 
arriving  at  the  proportion  of  faith,  and,  in  later 
times,  at  a  proper  critical  treatment  of  the  text, 
and  especially  when  the  Bible  was  treated  more 
as  a  whole  than  as  a  collection  of  books  of  vary- 
ing dates  and  composition,  the  need  for  more  or 
less  ezhaostive  Concordances  was  immediately 
felt,  and  it  was  not  long  before  attempts  were 
iiiade  to  provide  for  the  need.  This  was  ren- 
dered the  more  easy  by  the  printing  of  the  text 
divided  into  verses  as  well  as  chapters.  Alpha- 
betiMl  lists  of  words  occurring  in  the  sacred  books 
were  drawn  np,  as  well  as  lists  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  occurred,  with  the  salient  words  of 
the  context,  such  as  are  given  in  Cmden's  Con- 
cordance to  the  AV.  These  lists  of  words  varied 
in  their  degree  of  completeness;  but  no  Con- 
cordance can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contain 
every  quotation  of  every  word ;  e.g.  in  an  English 
Concordance  such  words  as  'and,  'the,' etc.,  are 
omitted.  The  interest  taken  in  this  accumulation  of 
evidence  about  the  occurrence  of  words  and  phrases 
is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that,  for  instance,  in  the 
ease  of  Conooraances  to  the  LXX  there  are  not 
only  several  which  have  been  published,  but  there 
is  certainly  one  imprinted  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
Coll^,  Ihiblin,*  by  Dr.  Ambrose  Anngier,  Chan- 
cellor of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  There  is  also 
in  existence  a  MS  Hebrew  Concordance  by  Elias 
Levita,  compilrH  in  the  16th  century. 

For  the  puri  s  of  the  present  volume  it  will  be 
useful  to  supply  a  list  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Concordances  to  the  Bible,  giving 
the  titles  of  those  now  most  constantly  in  use,  and 
of  some  of  the  earliest  ones  that  seem  to  have 
been  published. 

i.  Hebrkw. — Concordaniiie  taerorum  bibliorum 
Hebraicorum  .  .  .  anctore  Mario  de  Calasio  (Konie, 
1621)  [this  was  based  on  Isaac  Nathan's  earlier 
work,  which  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1564, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  its  compila- 
Uod];  Fnent,  Librorum  Sacrorum  Veterit  Tetta- 
*  8m  JTaspoittsr,  ttb  Sitlsf,  VOL  iiL  (1898)  PL  n 


tnenti  Concordantite  Hebraicm  atque  Chaldaicee 
(Leipzig,  1840) ;  Davidson,  Concordance  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldaic Scriptures  {liagater :  London, 
1876) ;  Mandelkem,  Vcteris  I'estamenti  Concor- 
dantite Hebraicm  atque  Chaldaicce  (Leipzig,  1896). 
A  smaller  edition  of  the  last  work,  without  quota- 
tions, was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1897. 

ii.  G^¥X.K.  — [I)  Septu AGIST.  — Concordantia 
Veteris  Testamenti  Grceae  Hebrteu  voeibut  re\pon- 
dentet .  .  .  auctore  C.  Kirchero  (Frankfort,  1607) ; 
Trommius,  Concordantice  Gracce  versionis . . .  LXX 
Interpretum  (Amsterdam) ;  Handy  Concordance  of 
the  Septuagint,  without  quotations  (Bagster,  I8S7). 
All  these  are  now  more  or  less  superseded  by 
Hatch  and  Redpath's  Concordance  to  the  Septua- 
gint, and  other  Greek  Version*  of  the  OT  (Claren- 
aon  Press,  1892-1897),  with  its  two  supplemental 
fasciculi,  of  which  one,  containing  the  proper 
names,  is  already  published,  and  the  second  is  on 
the  eve  of  publication. 

(2)  NEir  'fESTAMEST.—Novi  Tettamenti  Con. 
eordantuB  Grcccw  .  .  .  (Basle,  1546) ;  Bmder,  Con- 
cordance (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1853) ;  Moulton  and 
Geden,  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  accord- 
ing to  the  Texts  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischen- 
dorf  and  the  English  Revisers  (Edinburgh,  1897). 

iiL  Latin. — The  Concordance  of  HugodeSancto 
Caro  (1244  ;  revised  1290) ;  Concordantie  maiores 
biblie  tam  dictioim  declinabiliu  quam  indeclina- 
bilium  [by  Sebastian  Brant]  (Basle,  1496) ;  Dutn- 

gm,  Concordantice  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Vulgatce 
dilionis  (Pari-s,  1838) ;  Cooi  aert,  ConcorcUintia 
librorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti .  .  .  juxta  Vul- 
gatam  Editionem  (Bruges,  189'2). 

iv.  English. — A  Concordance,  titat  it  to  toy,  a 
teork  wherein  by  t/ie  order  of  the  letters  of  the  A.  B.C. 
ye  maie  redely  Jinde  any  vxtrd  conteigned  in  the 
whole  Bible  .  .  .  [by  J.  Marbeck]  [London]  1550; 
Cruden,  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures (Ist  ed.),  London,  1738.  Upon  this  almost 
all  later  Concordances  have  been  more  or  less 
based ;  T.  Taylor,  A  New  Concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  {lat  ed.,  York,  1782) ;  Eadie,  A  New  and 
Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on 
the  basis  of  Cruden's  (1st  ed.,  Oiasgow,  1840) ; 
R.  Young,  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible 
.  .  .  containing  every  word  in  alphabetical  order, 
arranged  under  its  Hebrew  or  Greek  original 
(Edinburgh,  1879  [-84]) ;  Strong,  The  Exhaustive 
Concordance  of  the  Bible,  together  wUh  a  compara- 
tive Concordance  of  the  AV  and  RV  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton :  London,  1894).  In  the  Comprehensive 
Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  (London.  1895) 
is  to  be  found  a  '  Bibliography  of  Concordances,' 
by  Ur.  M.  C.  Hazard. 

A  Concordance  to  the  NT  in  English  was  pub- 
lished by  T.  Gybson  [London]  in  1535.  A  Com- 
plete Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  NT 
.  .  .  by  J.  A.  Thorns,  was  issued  by  theS.P.C.K. 
(London)  in  1884. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  Hebrew  Concordances, 
see  art.  '  Concordance '  in  tbe  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
to  which  the  present  writer  is  indebted  for  certain 
statements  in  this  article.  For  further  details  con- 
cerning Greek  Concordances,  see  Expositor,  5th 
series,  vol.  iii.  (1896)  p.  72;  and  for  an  account  of 
Cruden  and  his  labours,  see  tbe  article  '  Cruden ' 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Henry  A.  Redpath. 
BELIOION  OF  B&BTLOMU  AND  ASSYRIA.- 

Introduction,  p.  6S^ 
L  Tm  SODKCBs.   Indirect  testimony  of  ancient  writers  now 

superseded  by  that  of  the  monuments,  p.  fiSS^. 
U.  Early  History  or  Babtlonu  ahd  Assyria. 

1.  A  plurality  of  rival  city-States  in  early  times,  p.  S8S* 
S,  Union  of  northern  and  southern  Babylonia  1^  0am. 
niuraU  into  one  empire,  with  Babyloa  oaotn 
p.  BS4«. 

S.  Kasaite  and  other  dynastiai,  Ik  (M^ 
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L  Rise  o(  Assvria,  p.  6S4'>. 

5.  llanluk  tho  patron  deity  of  Baliylon  and  head  of  the 

Habvlonian  pantheon,  p.  bM*>. 
8.  Similar  position  ol  Aihur  in  the  Anymn  pantheon, 

p.  635». 

JL  Rblation  of  the  Cmmiai  asd  Rei,ioio.'«  or  Asstria  to 
THOSE  OF  Babtlosia.   Assurhanipal's  library,  636». 

It  Okioin  of  Babtlokiak  OouruaE.  The  Sumeriao  quenion, 
p.  636l>. 

T.  TBB  BABTLONO-ASSYIUAir  PAOTHnUL 

Introduction,  p.  5S6k. 

A.  TBS  CHIEF  DEITIES. 

1.  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  p.  M*. 

t.  lahtar,  p.  6«0*>. 

1  Sin,  p.  Ml*.  _ 

4.  Shamasb,  Ninib,  Neigal,  p.  HSI>. 

i.  Adad,  p.  644i>. 

6.  Mardulc,  p.  64Sa. 

7.  Neho,  p.  6460. 

8.  Girra-Nmku,  p.  64». 

9.  Ashnr,  p.  546''. 

B.  MlSOH  DKITIEa.  ^  „ 

Lueal-banda,  Nin-min,  Nin-raar,  NIdaba,  Ka^ll, 
Bau,  Dumn-it.  Shid,  Nin-agid-khadu,  Nln-dara, 
Ishiim,  Gal-alim,  Dun-shagga,  Dumu-zi-xaab, 
p.  647'' £t. 

a  CoKBisED  iinmcj.Tio!r or  dutiss. 

1.  Inacriptloiu  on  boundary  (tones,  p.  648*. 

2.  The  alleged  Babylonian  'monotheism,'  p.  660». 

vi    TUK  RkLIOIOUS  LlTXKATDRK  OF  BAITUIKIA. 

1.  Early  origin  of  the  Religiona  Literature,  p.  550°. 

2.  Large  part  play^  in  Babylonian  religion  by  demons, 

p.  561*. 

8.  Incantation  ittuali,  p.  6610.   Hm  'HaVlu'  series, 
p.  662<>. 

4.  Omens  and  oracles,  p.  658^. 
6.  Prayers  and  hymns,  p.  663*. 
«.  Penitential  Pnlms,  p.  666*. 


7.  The  Babylonian  Ckismology,  p.  687*, 
-  •••■!  after  death:  story  of  (i-^  '''* 
..ergal  and  Eresh-Ugal,  p.  67 
to  the  under  world,  p.  676*. 


Nergal  and  Eresh-Ugal,  p.  674*,  (iil.)  Isbtar's  descent 


vlL  TBUPLIili  AKD  Cuw,  p.  677». 

Summary  and  Gtneral  Sttfmatt,  pk  SSI*. 
Uteraton,  p.  681^. 
At  the  ontset  of  an  account  of  the  religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  one  is  impressed  oy  the 
circumstance  that,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  is  no  one  of 
the  religions  of  antiquity  known  to  us  that  enables 
us  to  trace  more  satisfactorily  the  growth  of  re- 
ligions ideas  among  a  people,  from  a  crude  poly- 
theism based  on  natai«  worship  and  accompanied 
by  primitive  rites,  to  a  striking  approach  towards 
a  monotheistic  conception  of  the  Universe,  with 
a  highly  complicated  priestly  organiiation,  and 
an  elaborated  theological  system.    There  is  also  no 
other  ancient  religion — not  even  that  of  Egypt — 
which  may  lay  claim  to  having  exercised  solarge 
a  measure  of  influence  over  surrounding  nations, 
shaping  as  it  did  the  myths  and  legends  of  the 
Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks  alike,  showing 
its  traces  also  in  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  con- 
tributing in  various  ways  to  the  systems  of 
religions  thought  produced  in  the  ancient  EUist 
and  West.     Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
which  became  an  important  factor  in  the  religious 
history  of  mankind  as  earl;^  at  least  as  the  third 
millennium  B.C.,  and  practically  finished  its  r6le 
before  Hebrew  monotheism  asserted  itself. 

These  considerations  fully  justify  the  efforts  put 
fortli  by  the  past  two  generations  of_  scholars  and 
continued  by  the  present  generation  in  the  task  of 
recovering  for  science  the  long-lost  and  forgotten 
sources  for  the  study  of  this  religion.^  And  while 
ve  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  follow  in  detail  the 
History  of  the  movement,  in  connexion  with  the 
gent-ral  culture  that  took  its  rise  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley  and  subsequently  spread  northwards  to  the 
district  more  properly  known  as  Assyria,  more 
tlian  enough  material  is  forthcoming  to  furnish 
liie  basis  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  pan- 
theon, of  the  doctrines  and  rites,  and  of  the  literary 
productions  that  are  an  outcome  of  the  spirit  per- 
lading  the  religion  itself.  More  than  this,  we 
(an  with  measurable  certainty  distinguisli  be- 
Iwee-i  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  religion. 


and  can  iiidicjite  iiolitical  and  iiitoUectnal  factors 
tliat  contributed  to  the  gradual  transfonnation 
of  certain  do<:trines,  while  in  a  general  way  the 
literary  process  involved  in  the  production  m 
rituals,  epics,  myths,  and  legends  can  now  be 
determined.  ,       .^j,  , 

i.  The  Sources.— Until  the  middle  of  the  I9th 
cent,  our  sources  for  the  religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  were  a  few  scattered  notices  in  a 
number  of  classical  and  other  authors,  notably 
Herodotus,  Eusebins,  and  Syncellns,  and  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Jewish  Babbis  known  as  the 
Talmud,  and  some  incidental  though  valuable 
allusions  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  portions 
of  the  Old  Testement.    Through  the  ex<»vatapn» 
so  successfully  conducted  by  French,  Engli^, 
American,  and  German  explorers  m  the  mounds 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley,*  since  the  year  18^.  th^ 
notices  and  allusions  have  been  relegated  to  the 
rank  of  secondary  sources,  and,  instead,  we  ha,ve 
now,  as  primary  sources,  the  unearthed  temples 
and  palaces  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  with  their 
statues,  f umUhings,  and  inscriptions,  and,  above 
all,  the  abundant  literary  archives  found  in  the 
mounds.    The  royal  library,  more  particularly, 
coUected  by  king  Assnrbanipal  (668-625  B.C.)  m 
his  palace  at  Nineveh  and  unearthed  by  Layard 
and  Kassam  (1849-1854),t  contained  thousands  of 
tablets  with  contents  of  a  directly  religioufl  char- 
acter—incantations, omens,  myths,  lecendSjhymiM, 
prayers,  and  entire  rituals,  while  the  atbliation 
existing  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  between  r»- 
lieion  on  the  one  hand,  and  astronomy,  medicine, 
and  even  law,  on  the  other,  also  renders  other 
portions  of  the  library,  which  ranges  over  numerous 
branches  of  literary  activity,  valuable  as  sources 
for  the  study  of  the  Babylono-Assynan  rdigion. 
The  library  at  Nineveh,  though  datmg— at  least 
for  the  greater  part— from  the  days  of  Assnr- 
banipal, represents  a  considerably  older  literature  ; 
for,  as  the  king  frequently  informs  us  in  the  sul>- 
scriptions  of  the  tableto,  the  collection  was  formed 
by  having  copies  made  through  his  scnbes  from 
originals  that  existed  in  Babylonian  archives. 
This  statement  carries  with  it  the  imiwrtant 
corollary  that  Assurbanipal's  library  represents 
the  remains  of  a  literature  produced  not  m  Assyria 
but  in  Babylonia ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
many  tablets  have  been  found  m  the  course  of 
excavations  in  mounds  in  Babylonia  proper,  which 
are  either  dupUcates  of  those  in  the  Nineveh 
collection,  or  supplement  them.    The  character 
of  the  writing,  apart  from  other  evidence,  on  some 
of  these  Babylonian  'originals'  would  justify  us 
in  carrying  the  Uterary  activity  of  the  scnbes  of 
the  south  Tiack  to  about  two  millenniums  before 
the  days  of  As-surbauipal,  while  the  discovery:  of 
extensive  literary  archives  in  connexion  with  the 
American  excavations  at  Nippur,  the  tablets  ot 
which  are  all  said  to  be  earlier  than  the  third 
millennium  before  our  era,  warrants  an  even  ewUer 
date  for  the  beginnings  of  Babylonian  literature. 


•  See  the  liibliographical  reference  attached  to  »rtt^" 
AssrwA  and  Babywsia  in  vol.  i.,  to  which  mart  now  be  added 
mRoMfs" of  Babylonia  and  Anuria  (.»»ow  York  and 
^^nW«)5)  wS?ch%on4.(yol.  1.  ™.  1-;S^^ 
account  of  the  excavations;  (2)  Hilprechts  **!'«™''f*'  ^" 
BiW«  Land!  (Phlla.  1908),  pp.  S-677,  supplementrng  KgS^" J" 
8ome  oarticulan,  and  containiDg  a  full  though  severfiy  ctTodsed 
S^ol?tofUieeiS5«tions  at  NTppur ;  and  (S)  the  Mitthtaunsim 
5^  iSitLsSSn  Orient  Ottdiukift  aa»  «»  ^»>)> 
JSrularrBDorts  of  the  German  exoavaUons  in  and  around  the 
which  are  to  be  extended  also  to  other  mound. 
In  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  •f.,.i„  i,^uri^ 

f  For  an  account  of  this  Ubrary,  •ee.  s.j.,  KaiJ?n.  ^wj"*" 
und  Babytonim  (6th  ed.,  Freiburg,  Iffle.  <*^i.):  Menwt 
laBmotktqw  dii  PcUait  de  Mnivt  (Paris,  im)  i  •i>i,«J»" 
M  Braold's  foralual.le  catalogue  of  the  Cuneitprm  TibleU  il 
the  Kouyunjik  Collection  (London,  1^?9.  *  ''T-Lh„^.,„v|. 

I  See  Bilprecht  8  ExplorcUiont  in  BU.U  Lavdt  (PUladelphl* 
and  Edinburgh,  1903),  pp.  611-03*. 
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Roughly  spealdng,  all  the  more  important  literary 
productions  in  Assurbanipal's  lihrary  were  in 
existence  before  the  year  2000  B.C.,  while  many 
are  no  doubt  considerably  older. 

In  the  south,  where  the  religious  literature  grew 
up  in  connexion  with  the  activity  of  the  Baby- 
lonian temples,  the  latter  formed  the  natural 
depositories  for  these  collections,  just  as  in  the 
temples,  as  the  courts  of  justice  and  as  the  centres 
of  astronomical  and  medical  science,  the  official 
legal  archives  and  the  extensive  scientific  col- 
lections M'ere  kept.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
general  relationship  of  Assyria  to  Babylonian 
culture  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  was  not  only 
obliged  to  import  his  literature  from  the  south, 
but  in  doing  so  made  the  palace  the  depository  for 
this  foreign  product  instead  of  the  temple.  The 
zeal  which  animated  him  in  sending  his  scribes  to 
ransack  the  libraries  of  the  south  was  neither 
literary  nor  religious,  bat  due  to  a  political  and 
in  part  also  to  a  personal  ambition  to  emphasize, 
by  a  transfer  thither  of  the  culture  of  the  south, 
the  complete  ascendency  of  Asfrvria  as  the  dominant 
power,  and  as  the  legatee  of  uie  civilization  that 
arose  in  Babylonia.  Along  with  this  civilization, 
the  religion  of  the  south  was  also  carried  to  the 
north ;  and  while,  in  so  far  as  the  pantheon  is  con- 
cemed,  the  Assyrians  manifested  a  certain  origin- 
ality, and  while  the  northern  scribes  also  made 
contributions  to  the  religious  literature,  in  all 
but  minor  details  the  views  and  doctrines  em- 
))odied  in  these  productions  are  identical  with 
those  developed  in  the  theological  and  religions 
centres  of  tne  south.  Thus  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  religion  of  Assyria  may  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  that  of  Babylonia.  This  identity 
extends  to  the  cult,  which  naturally  presented 
variations  in  each  centre  of  both  the  south  and  the 
north,  but  which  was  everywhere  based  upon  the 
same  conceptions  of  the  relationship  between  man 
and  the  higher  Powers,  and  reflected  the  same 
general  religious  doctrines. 

iL  Early  History  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria. — As  a  preliminary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  it  is 
essential  to  have  oleaily  before  us  the  general 
course  taken  by  the  history  of  these  two  countries. 

1.  The  striking  feature  in  the  earliest  period  to 
which  we  can  trace  it,  is  the  frequent  cnange  in 
the  position  of  the  poUtical  centres.  We  see  the 
Euphrates  Valley  at  this  time  divided  into  a  vary- 
ing number  of  States  or  principalities,  at  rivalry 
with  one  another,  now  the  one,  now  the  other 
exercising  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  whole 
district,  without,  however,  bringing  it  into  real 
subjection ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  for  indefinite 
periods  several  of  these  States  occupy  an  equal 
piosition  of  importance  and  prominence  side  by 
side,  and  even  enter  into  compacts  with  one  an- 
other. The  various  States  centre  each  around 
a  city,  and  the  growth  of  the  State  is  essenti- 
ally the  extension  of  that  city.  The  political 
imtwrtance  thus  given  to  the  leading  towns  of 
ancient  Bal^lonia  is  farther  enhan^d  by  the 
religious  significance  which  is  in  close  union  with 
their  political  advance ;  for  the  deity  presiding  over 
a  place  shares,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
view  prevailing  in  antiquity,  the  fortunes  of  his 
subjects.  The  god,  the  place  of  his  worship,  and 
his  worshippers,  are  in  inseparable  contact. 

This  state  of  affairs  can  now  be  traced  back, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  results  of  the  excavations  at 
Felloh  and  Nippur,  to  about  3500  B.C.,  though  it 
should  be  added  that  the  chronology  beyond  2500 
B.C.  is  still  quite  uncertain.  Hence  we  can  only 
deal  in  round  nnmbers  for  the  earlier  periods,  and 
\ndeed,  according  to  some  scholars,  we  are  not 


justified  in  passing  much  beyond  3000  b.c.  for 
the  date  of  the  earliest  inscriptions  as  yet  found.* 
In  this  earliest  period  known  to  us  we  find  Erido, 
Shirpurla  (or  Sirgulla),  Ur,  Gishban,  Nippur, 
Erech,  Larsa,  and  Isin  (or  Nisin)  among  the  cities 
of  sonthem  Babylonia  occupying  a  prominent 
position.  In  the  northern  portion,  again,  lay 
Kish,  Cuthah,  Agade,  Sippar,  and,  youngest  of 
all,  Babylon.  From  the  testimony  of  Uie  in- 
scriptions no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  relative  age  of  these  centres,  for 
naturally  the  oldest  written  document  presup- 
poses a  long  anterior  political  history  as  well  as 
a  history  of  civilization,  during  which  period  an 
important  rOle  may  have  been  played  by  cities 
that  had  disappeared  from  the  horizon  befor« 
monumental  evidence  begins;  while  others  that 
appear  to  occupy  an  inferior  position  may  have 
enjoyed  a  high  degrM  of  supremacy  at  a  time  for 
which  no  material  is  as  yet  at  our  disposal. 
Thus  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
town  Erido,  which  lay  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  must 
at  one  time  have  had  control  over  a  considerable 
section  of  southern  Babylonia,  since  the  cult  of 
the  patron  deity  of  that  place — the  god  Ea — sur- 
vives all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  fortunes. 
Down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Babylonian  re- 
ligion, Ea  retains  in  the  pantheon  a  place  that  is 
unique  and  almost  inexplicable,  except  on  the  sap- 
position  that  the  political  importance  of  the  place 
gave  the  god  his  impregnable  position.  Similarly, 
while  there  are  other  cities  u  the  oldest  period 
that  appear  to  be  politically  more  powerful  than 
Nippur,  the  chief  god  of  the  latteryields  to  none 
in  the  honours  accorded  to  him.  He  is  not  only 
invoked  by  the  rulers  of  other  centres,  bat  becomes 
known  as  Bel,  '  the  lord '  far  excellence ;  and,  long 
after  Nippur  has  passed  mto  the  background  of 
Babylonian  history,  the  old  Bel  retains  his  place 
as  the  second  member  in  a  triad  that  snnuned  up 
for  Babylonian  theologians  the  quintessence  of 
Divine  control  of  the  Universe  in  the  largest  sense. 
Unless  totally  different  conditions  prevailed  in  the 
period  which  is  still  beyond  onr  ken,  from  those 
which  characterize  the  relationship  between  poli- 
tical position  and  religious  supremacy  during  the 
entire  period  for  which  we  now  have  direct  sources 
at  oar  command,  a  political  predominance  of 
Nippur  must  likewise  have  preceded  the  fame 
and  rank  acquired  by  its  patron  deity. 

The  precise  order  of  supremacy  exercised  by  the 
various  political  centres  has  not  yet  been  aeter- 
mined  with  that  degree  of  certainty  which  would 
enable  one  to  speak  with  perfect  definiteness.  It 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  seat  of  the 
oldest  Babylonian  ruler  at  present  known  to  us, 
En-shag-kush-anna,  was  Erech  or  Shirpurla,  though 
the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
few  orief  inscriptions  that  we  have  from  him  were 
found  at  Nippur,  and  give  expression  to  the  king's 
homage  to  En-lil  or  Bel,  while  his  title  'lord  of 
Kengi '  points  to  contvol  over  a  large  district— per- 
haps the  whole  of  southern  Babylonia.  The  most 
serious  rival  to  En-!>lia<;-knsli  anna  was  the  ruler 
of  Kish  in  northern  Babylonia,  and  it  would  appear 
that  not  long  after  the  Jays  of  En  shag-kush-anna 
Shirpurla  enters  upon  a  period  of  dependency  upon 
Kish  ;  its  rulers  no  longer  call  themselves  kings, 
but  patesis,  ».«.  'governors.'  With  some  inter- 
ruptions, during  which  the  former  conditions  are 
for  a  time  restored,  this  state  of  things  continues 
until  Kish  is  obliged  to  yield  its  supremacy  in  turn 
to  other  places,  first  to  a  centre  Gishban,  situated 
not  far  from  Shirpurla — one  of  whose  rulers,  Lugal- 
zaggisi,  calls  himself  '  king  of  the  world,'  and  claim* 
sovereignty  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediter- 

•  See  Wincklar  in  Hebuolfs  Hittory  c/  Uu  WotidOaOS),  vol 
UL  pp.  8-10. 
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ranean.  The  glory  of  Gishban,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  of  short  duration,  and  we  next  hear 
of  the  kings  of  Agade,  to  the  north  of  Kish,  extend- 
ing their  rule  far  into  the  south,  and  including 
in  their  domain  butli  Nippur  and  Shirpuria  in 
the  south.  The  most  famous  of  these  rulers  of 
A^'ade  were  Sargon  and  his  son  Naram-Sin,  the 
fame  of  whose  exploits,  involrins  military  expedi- 
tions to  the  distant  West,  survivM  to  a  late  period, 
and,  becoming  enveloped  in  myth,  gave  to  Sargon 
more  particularly  a  semi-legendary  character. 

Of  the  oldest  history  of  Epeoh  we  as  yet  know 
little.  I'lie  names  of  a  few  of  her  rulers  whose 
date  fall»  about  or  before  3000  B.C.  are  known, 
and  some  of  their  exploits,  which  show  that  this 
centre  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  independence, 
without,  however,  attaining,  within  the  period 
for  which  material  is  available,  to  a  position  of 
supremacy,  except  possibly  for  a  short  time.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  prominence  belonging  to  the 
chief  goddess  of  the  place,  Nan&,  who  retains  an 
independent  position  down  to  the  latest  Assyrian 
perioil  (despite  the  general  tendency  in  both 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  consolidate  the  various 
goddesses  worshipped  at  different  centres  in  one 
great  goddess,  who  becomes  known  as  Ishtor),  is 
again  an  important  testimony  to  the  part  that 
Erech  as  a  centre  must  have  jMayed  in  the  political 
life  of  southern  Babylonia  at  an  early  period — 
nerhaps  earlier  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Erida  and 
S'ippur,  than  the  date  of  our  oldest  sources. 

Much  more  satisfactory  is  our  knowledge  of 
another  important  centre  of  southern  Babylonia, 
Ur,  who.se  existence  can  also  be  traced  l»ck  to 
alx)ut  3000  B.C.  Its  kings  about  this  time 
secured  control  over  Shirpuna.  While  the  king- 
dom of  Ur,  with  a  frequent  change  of  dynasties, 
maintains  itself  down  to  e.  2600  B.C.,  it  was 
obliged  at  times  to  jield  in  rank  to  other  cities — 
at  one  period  to  Ism,  probably  to  the  north  of 
Erech— some  of  whose  rulers  (c.  2700-2500  B.C.) 
olaini  control  over  Ur,  Nippur,  Eridu,  and  Erech, 
and  later  to  a  centre,  Larsa,  which,  for  a  short 
time  at  least  (c.  2300  B.C.),  succeeds  in  bringing  the 
kingdom  of  Ur  under  its  immediate  control. 

2.  A  new  era  of  Babylonian  history  opens  with 
the  rise  of  a  dynasty  in  the  city  of  Babylon  itself, 
of  which  until  e.  2300  B.C.  we  hear  nothing  at  all. 
Its  position  in  the  north  is  significant  as  pointing 
to  tlie  iiradual  shifting  of  the  real  centre  of  the 
entire  Euphrates  district  in  this  direction.  The 
tii.xth  member  of  this  dynasty,  ^ammnrabi  (c.  2250 
B.C.),  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  great  task  of 
uniting  northern  and  southern  Babylonia  under 
one  sovereignty,  and  it  is  only  from  his  time 
onwards  that  we  can  properly  Kpeak  of  a  Baby- 
lonian empire.  True,  efforts  were  m.ide  from  time 
to  time  by  the  southern  districts — conii)rised  under 
the  term  Chaldcea — to  secure  their  independence, 
and  the  New  Babylonian  empire,  which  represents 
the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest,  effort  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  to  rise  to  a  position  as  a  world- 
empire,  was  founded  by  Chaldieans ;  but,  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seventeen  centuries  following 
(lanimurabi,  Babylon  maintains  its  position  as  the 
capital  of  the  coimtry,  while  the  old  centres,  Eridu, 
Nippur,  Ur,  Erech,  Larsa,  Sippar,  retain  their  iiu- 
\iortance  as  religious  centres  merely,  or,  as  in  the 
y.\ *e  of  Shirpnrla,  Kish,  Gishban,  Agade,  and  Isin, 
Ji«ippear  from  the  forej^round  of  history  entirely. 
We  are  able  to  distinguish  a  large  number  of 
dynasties  ruling  with  Babylon  as  a  centre  from 
c.  2400  to  539  B.C.  Not  all  of  these,  however, 
are  of  Babylonian  origin.  Indeed,  the  very  first 
dynasty  to  which  the  position  of  Babylon  as  the 
permanent  centre  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  is  due, 
rep  esents  a  foreign  invasion  of  the  country  from 
)ht<  in*«rior  v  the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  and 


marks  the  triumph  of  a  migratory  movement  from 
this  direction  that  had  probably  been  going  on 
for  some  time  before  the  denouement  is  reached 
under  Hammurabi,  c.  22.10  B.C.  The  successors  of 
Qammurabi  maintain  their  supremacy  till  e.  2100 
B.C.,  when  they  are  forced  to  yield  to  invaders 
who  appear  to  have  come  likewise  from  the  south. 

3.  About  400  years  later,  foreigners  from  the 
east,  who  call  themselves  Kassites,  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  Babylonian  throne,  and  maintain  their 
supremacy  for  a  period  of  576  years  (c.  1730  to 
c.  1150  ac);  and,  although  the  Kassit«  ruleis 
manifest  particular  devotion  to  Nippur  and  its 
deity,  Babylon  still  remains  the  political  centre 
and  the  seat  of  government.  At  last  the  Kassites 
are  driven  out,  and  native  Babylonians,  hailing, 
as  it  would  seem,  from  the  ancient  centre  of  Isin, 
mount  the  throne. 

4.  From  this  time  onwards  internal  disturbances 
and  the  pressure  from  the  north  (where  meanwhile 
a  powerful  kingdom  had  established  itself,  with 
its  centre  alternately  at  Ashur,  Calah,  and  finally 
Nineveh)  are  the  two  factors  that  determine  the 
changes  that  the  south  undergoes  in  its  rulers. 
About  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent,  the  relation- 
ship with  Assyria, — as  this  northern  kingdom 
was  called, — which  had  at  first  been  on  the  whole 
of  a  peaceable  character,  became  hoetile,  and  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  more  vigorous  northern 
kingdom  seriously  threatened  the  older  culture  of 
the  south.  The  steady  advance  of  the  Assyrian 
power,  despite  periods  of  retrogression,  goes  pari 
passu  with  the  decline  of  Babylonia,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  cent,  an  Assyrian  ruler,  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.,  reduces  Babylonia  for  a  time  to  the  rank 
of  an  Assyrian  vassal,  though  it  is  significant  that 
southern  Babylonia  or  Chaldcea  does  not  come 
nnder  Assyrian  sway.  On  the  contrary,  this  latter 
district — divided  once  more  into  a  number  of 
States,  loosely  united  to  one  another — maintains  a 
large  measure  of  independence,  and  at  most  is 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria  during  certain 
{jeriods.  On  the  whole,  however,  tlie  iiolitical  star 
of  the  south  sinks  behind  the  horizon,  and  only 
as  the  glory  of  Assyria  herself  is  eclipsed  by 
temporary  discomfitures  to  her  military  ambitions 
or  by  internal  dissensions,  does  Babylonia  regain 
a  portion  of  her  former  rank.  If,  despite  this 
"eneral  condition  of  dependence  upon  the  north, 
Babylonia  at  least  enjoyetl  the  privilege  of  having 
native  rulers  on  the  throne — with  some  excep- 
tional periods,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  invaders 
from  tlie  south  or  east,  or  when  the  Assyrian 
kings  forced  their  choice  (some  favourite  general, 
or  tlieir  sons  or  brothers)  upon  the  Babylonians, 
or  in  some  cases  themselves  assumed  the  reins  of 
government, — this  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  intellectual  and  commercial  superiority  of  the 
south,  which  could  not  be  set  aside  by  mere  force 
of  arms ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  i-espect  in.spired  by 
the  religious  sanctuaries  of  the  south,  to  which  the 
Assyrians  were  as  fervently  attached  as  the  Baby- 
lonians, if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of  the 
disasters  that  they  dreaded  in  case  of  any  offence 
ottered  to  the  great  gods  of  the  south, — whose 
position  had  in  the  course  of  millenniums  become 
indcjicndent  of  the  political  kaleidoscope. 

5.  The  union  of  the  Babylonian  States  had  defi- 
nitely secured  for  the  patron  deity  of  the  city  of 
Babj'lon  — the  god  Hard  ok — his  position  as  the  head 
of  the  pantheon  ;  and,  though  attempts  were  made 
at  times  to  set  Marduk  aside  in  favour  of  some  other 
god, — Nebo,  the  god  of  Borsi  ppa  (opposite  Babylon ), 
or  the  old  Bel  of  Nippur,  or  Shamash,  the  sun-god 
of  Sippar, — they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  more  than 
temporarily  eclipsing  the  glory  of  Marduk,  who 
on  the  whole  maintained  his  position  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire.  It  is  tdgnifi- 
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cant  that,  when  Cynu  entered  Bal^lon  in  trinmph 
in  the  sntnmn  of  B.O.  539,  the  first  act  of  toe 
conqneror  was  to  pay  his  devotion  to  Marduk,  as 
whose  depatT  he  claims  to  aot.  This  commanding 
position  of  Marduk  in  the  pantheon  is  the  most 
notable  featnre,  from  the  religions  point  of  view, 
of  the  period  following  oi>on  Hammurabi.  It 
opens  •  new  era  in  the  religious  history  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  forms  a  convenient  dividing  line  between 
the  oldest  and  the  second  period  in  this  history. 
That  it  was  brought  about  Uirongh  a  political 
act,  is  an  illustration  of  the  close  relationship 
in  Babylonia  and  As-syria  between  political  and 
religions  conditions,  upon  which  we  have  dwelt. 
Wiui  Marduk  as  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  it  was 
necessary  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  other 

fods  of  the  great  religions  centres  towards  him. 
'he  older  attempts  of  the  theologians  to  systema- 
tize the  pantheon  had  to  be  re-shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  affairs  created  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Babylon  as  the  centre  of  government 
for  the  entire  Euphrates  Valley.  The  old  myths 
and  legends,  which  even  before  |lammurabi's  days 
had  been  reduced  writing,  were  re-shaped  so  as 
to  accord  to  Marduk  the  glory  and  rank  due  to 
him.  Older  gods,  of  whom  stories  were  related, 
had  to  make  way  for  Mardnk,  and  this  was  done 
even  at  the  risk  of  interfering  with  the  original 
meaning  of  the  myths. 

The  subsequent  degradation  of  Babvlonia  to  a 
position  of  greater  or  lesser  depenaence  upon 
Assyria  did  not  affect  the  position  of  Marduk,  or 
the  theological  system  based  upon  it.  The  kings 
of  Assyria,  when  they  came  to  Babylon,  paid  their 
homage  to  Marduk ;  they  made  no  effort  to  put 
their  chief  deity — Ashur — in  Marduk's  place,  and 
at  most  ventured  to  place  the  former  by  the  side 
of  the  latter  in  their  invocations ;  and,  when  the 
New  Babylonian  empire  was  founded  by  Chaldipans, 
the  rulers,  though  the  two  most  important  repre- 
sentatives of  them  bore  names  compounded  with 
the  god  Nebo  (Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadre^r),  vied 
with  their  predecessors  in  manifestations  of  devo- 
tion to  the  great  Marduk.  The  new  city  of  Babylon 
reared  bythem  was  essentially  Marduk's  metropolis. 

6.  Turning  to  the  north,  we  encounter  the  same 
close  bearing  of  the  political  development  upon 
the  cult.  The  rulers  of  Assyria,  the  earliest  of 
whom  known  to  us  may  be  placed  e.  1800  B.C.,  set 
out  as  patent  or  '  (governors  of  the  city  of  Ashur, 
situated  on  the  Tigris ;  and  it  is  the  god  of  this 
place — likewise  known  as  Ashur — who  advances  in 
rank  with  the  process  of  Assyrian  arms.  But, 
while  Marduk  remams  attached  to  the  place  where 
his  cnlt  originated,  Ashur  follows  the  shifting 
of  the  capital  of  Assyria  ;  and,  whether  the  seat 
of  government  is  at  Calah  or  at  Nineveh,  it  is 
Ashur  who  continues  in  the  new  capital  his  abode, 
as  well  as  his  guidance  of  the  kings  and  of  their 
armies.  Parallel,  therefore,  to  the  supremacy  of 
Marduk  in  the  south,  wo  have  Ashur  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  pantheon  in  the  north,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  which  Assyrian  history  can  be 
traced  back  *  down  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  606 
B.C.  ;  and  just  as  in  the  south  the  position  of  the 
other  gods  is  regulated  witli  reference  to  Marduk, 
so  in  the  north  the  priests  of  Ashur  engage  in 
a  work  of  systematization  which  results  in  estab- 
lishing a  court  of  deities  grouped  around  Ashur 
as  their  Idng  and  leader.  - 

iii.  Relation  of  the  Culture  and  Religion 
OF  Assyria  to  those  of  Babylonia.  —  It  will 

*Th*  exiatenoa  ct  a  city  and  diatrict,  ^-luar.  Identical  with 
Ashur,  which  repmenta  a  later  designation  of  the  god  as  well 
la  of  the  city  and  of  the  district,  can  now  be  traced  back  to 
the  dmya  of  yunmanbL  See  Svlieil,  '  Code  de  Hammourabi,' 
epl.  iv.  65  -  64  IDO^atbrn  m  Perm,  Mimoini,  It.  ITtxttt 


have  become  clear  from  the  above  sketch,  that, 
corresponding  to  the  greater  age  of  Babylonia  as 
compared  wiui  Assyria,  it  was  in  the  south  that 
culture  was  first  developed,  and  from  the  south 
was  carried  to  the  north.  As  a  matter  of  fact^ 
despite  some  contributions  to  architecture,  art, 
science,  and  literature  made  by  the  Assyrians, 
the  civilization  of  Assyria  is  a  direct  importation 
from  Babylonia,  and  continues  to  hoar  the  impress 
of  its  southern  origin.  The  temples  and  palace* 
of  Assyria  were  modelled  upon  those  in  Babylonia, 
with  the  important  exception,  however,  that  stone 
was  far  more  liberally  employed  as  a  building 
material  in  place  of  clay — which  remained  the 
standard  material  in  the  south.  In  sculptural 
decorations  and  in  statues,  more  originality  waa 
displayed  by  the  Assyrians  than  in  their  building 
constructions,  and,  as  a  great  military  power,  it  waa 
natural  that  Assyria  should  likewise  nave  developed 
her  own  methods  of  attack  and  defence ;  but,  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  cult  and  to  general  religioua 
doctrmes,  the  originality  of  the  Assyrians  mani- 
fests itself  only  in  the  adaptation  to  their  own  con- 
ditions, of  the  modes  of  worship,  of  the  ritual,  and 
of  the  theolo^  that  were  the  outcome  of  the  activity 
of  a  long  series  of  generations  of  priests  serving  in 
the  temples  of  the  great  religious  centres  of  the 
south.  When  Assurbanipal,  probably  in  imita- 
tion of  an  earlier  example,  resolved  to  collect  a 
library  in  his  palace,  he  was  obliged  to  send  hia 
scribes  to  the  t«mples  of  the  south,  in  the  archives 
of  which  the  literary  productions  of  I ' 
myths,  legends,  collections  of  < 


omens,  rituals  and 
magical  incantations,  hymns  and  prayers,  as  well 
as  medical  and  astronomical  compilations  —  were 
kept ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  either  his  scribes 
or  those  of  earlier  days  added  much  to  this  literary 
legacy,  though,  naturally,  the  Assyrian  temples  had 
their  own  ntnals,  prayers,  and  oracles  specially 
adapted  to  Assyrian  political  and  social  conditions, 
Tlie  relationship  between  the  religion  of  Baby- 
lonia and  that  of  Assyria  thus  resolves  itself  into 
an  adoption  of  doctrines,  cnlt,  and  rites  of  the 
south  by  the  north,  with  such  modifications  as  were 
called  for  by  the  different  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  north,  and  which  led,  in  the  case  of  the  pan- 
theon, to  the  assignment  to  Ashur  of  the  place  and 
rank  occupied  in  the  south  by  Marduk  after  the 
union  of  the  States  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  in  the 
days  of  Hammurabi.  We  might  also  express  ^is 
relationship  in  terms  of  a  general  extension  north- 
ward of  the  religion  of  Babylonia,  as  a  part  of  the 
culture  that  originated  in  the  Euphrates  Valley. 

iv.  Origin  of  Babylonian  Culture.— A  ques- 
tion that  suggests  itself  at  this  point,  and  which 
must  be  considered  before  we  advance  to  a  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  details  of  the  religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  involves  the  problem  as  to 
the  origin  of  Babylonian  culture.  At  the  earliest 
period  to  which  we  can  now  trace  hack  Babylonian 
history  we  already  find  this  culture  in  an  advanced 
state,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  its  beginnings 
must  be  placed  as  early  at  least  as  4000  B.C. — 
and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  even  considerably 
older.  Scholarship  is  still  divided  on  the  question 
whether  the  culture  is  of  Semitic  or  non-Semitic 
origin.  The  majority  of  scholars  hold  that  the 
eariiest  settlers  in  the  Valley  were  non-Semites,  to 
whom  the  beginnings  of  the  culture,  including  the 
invention  and  development  of  the  earliest  script 
—  an  essentially  hieroglyphic  system  —  are  to  be 
attributed.  To  this  people  the  name  Bumerian  (or 
Suniero-Akkadian)  is  ^ven,  and  it  is  hdd  that  tJie 
Semites — the  Babylonians  in  the  later  sense — upon 
entering  the  land  from  the  south,  adopted  this 
culture,  developed  it  still  further,  and  adapted  the 
script  to  the  expression  of  ideas  in  their  own  Semitic 
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tongue.  This  view,  however,  ia  opposed  by  a 
tmall  bat  powerfal  minority,  led  by  the  distin- 
goiahed  Pruf.  Joseph  Haliyy  of  Paris,  which  oon- 
tisnds  for  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  entire  Baby- 
Ionian  calture,  including,  therefore,  the  script. 
The  controversy  vhich  has  raged  for  many  years 
nannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled,*  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  nntil  ethnology  is  in  a  position  to 
reinK>rce  or  to  controvert  the  arguments  drawn 
by  eitlier  side  from  the  evidence  m  language  and 
arcbieulogy.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  said  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  the  Euphrates  Valley,  admirably  adapted  as 
a  meetlng-p'ound  for  races  of  various  origin,  actu- 
ally contained  in  early  times  a  population  of  a 
mixed  oharaeter ;  on  the  other  haad,  it  ia  no  less 
clear  that  the  traits  of  the  culture,  including  the 
religion,  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  latest 
days  as  in  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  cogni- 
lance.  The  gods  in  the  earliest  texts  are  the  same 
as  tlioie  found  in  the  latest;  nor  do  the  methods  of 
invoking  them,  or  the  conceptions  formed  of  them, 
undergo  any  other  changes  tnian  those  due  to  natural 
develoiiment.  Nowhere  is  there  a  vMent  break 
with  tiie  past,  but  only,  and  at  the  most,  a  gradual 
transition.  If,  therefore,  the  later  culture  is  to  be 
regarded  as  Semitic, — and  on  this  point  there  is 
genera]  agreement, — there  b  no  substantial  reason 
tor  denying  this  predicate  to  the  earliest.  Such  a 
consideration  naturally  does  not  solve  the  Question 
of  origins,  for  it  may  properly  be  argued  tnat  the 
non-Semitic  stratum  was  so  thoroughly  absorbed 
by  thu  Semites  at  the  period  to  which  our  material 
for  the  study  of  Babylonia  belongs,  to  obscure 
the  original  features.  With  this  admission,  those 
who  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
opposing  camps  are  for  the  present  content,  since 
it  justifies  the  contention  that  the  Babylonian 
culture,  so  far  as  known  to  ne,  is  of  one  cast,  and 
tliat  therefore,  in  a  treatment  of  the  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
justifiable  to  separate  Semitic  from  supposedly 
non-Semitic  features.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  non- 
Semitic  stratum  to  the  culture  which  we  encounter 
in  the  earliest  period  of  Babylonian  history,  it 
belongs  to  a  period  which  is,  for  the  present  at 
least,  beyond  our  historical  ken,  and  as  little 
affects  our  views  as  to  the  general  Semitic  char- 
acter of  the  Babylono  -  Assyrian  religion  in  its 
earliest  and  latest  manifestations,  as  tlie  probably 
non-Grecian  elements  existing  in  Greek  culture 
affect  the  essential  nnitv  of  what  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  Greek  religion. 

Moreover,  the  possibility  of  a  non  -  Semitic 
stratum  to  Babylonian  cnltore  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of 
traces  of  a  Sumerian  language  in  the  Babylonian 
script  and  literature.  Granting  the  existence  of 
such  a  language  as  Sumerian,  the  position  to  which 
the  advocates  of  the  Sumerian  theory  are  led  in 
order  to  account  for  the  continued  use  of  the 
'  Sumerian '  method  of  writing  thousands  of  years 
after  a  far  more  suitable  one  had  been  evolved  by 
the  Semitic  or  Semitized  Babylonians,  justifies  an 
attitnile  of  reserve  towards  the  far-reaching  con- 
clusions that  have  been  drawn  from  the  supposed 
non-Suniitic  origin  of  the  script  employed  by  the 
Babvlonians ;  and  the  fact  that  these  conclusions 
are  brought  forward  in  a  spirit  of  consistency, 
derived  by  logical  processes  from  a  certain  starting- 
point,  only  accentuates  the  ditficnlty  of  accepting 
the  correctness  of  that  starting  -  point.  Besides, 
the  advocates  of  the  Sumerian  theory  have  not 
yet  fulfilled  the  obligation  which  obviously  rests 

*  It  will  be  lafflolent  to  refer  ter  detaUs  at  thli  controvenv  to 
Weiabwih'i  monogrmph,  Di*  Smuriieht  Frage  (Leipiier,  189sj, 
•dminble  u  «  ■umiuiy,  but  whkh  kares  the  qiuitlon  pretty 
■niah  where  it  waa 


npon  them  of  defining  the  character  of  the  Sumerian 
luiguage  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  philologista, 
ana  of  indicating  its  position  in  the  group  of 
languages  to  \%hich  it  belongs.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  attitude  of  re- 
serve ia  still  further  justified  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  content  to  wait  for  *  more  light '  before 
committing  themselves  to  a  position  which  involves 
such  far-reaching  consequences  as  the  acceptance 
of  the  Sumerian  theoiy  in  its  preient  form  carries 
with  it.  Without,  tnerefore,  encroaching  upon 
doubtful  territory,  we  are  entitled  in  the  treatment 
of  our  theme  to  assume  a  continued  development 
of  a  religion  which  is  to  be  regarded  in  its  earlieat 
form  as  Semitic,  provided  it  oe  admitted  that  in 
its  latest  form  it  may  be  given  this  title. 

The  sketch  fnmished  at  the  ontset  of  thia  article 

as  to  the  general  development  of  the  Babylono- 
Assyrian  religion,  so  far  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween religion  and  the  political  history  of  the 
two  countries  is  concerned,  suggests  a  threefold 
division  in  the  History  of  the  Religion :  the  first 
extending  from  the  earliest  perioa  known  to  ns 
(c.  3500  B.C.)  to  the  union  of  the  Babylonian 
States  under  {Jammurabi  (c.  2250  B.O.) ;  the  second 
embracing  the  period  down  to  the  rise  of  the  New 
Babylonian  or  Cbaldaian  empire  under  Nabopoliii>- 
sar  (625  B.C.) ;  the  third  covering  the  short  exist- 
ence of  this  empire  down  to  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus  in  539  B.C.  The  Assyrian  religion,  in  so 
far  as  it  entails  a  separate  treatment,  falls  within 
the  second  period,  although  it  extends  into  the 
third — from  c.  1800  B.C.  down  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
606  B.C.  A  sharp  separation  is  marked  only 
between  the  first  and  second  divisions,  though  the 
third  division  likewise  shows  traits  of  a  special 
character. — The  further  division  of  the  general 
subject  into  (a)  the  Pantheon,  {h)  the  Religiour 
Literature,  and  (c)  the  Cultus,  results  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  material  at  our  disposal  for  the  study 
of  the  Babylono-Assyrian  religion,  which  consists 
chiefly,  as  already  intimated,  of  (1)  the  numerous 
historical  and  votive  inscriptions  of  the  rulers ; 
(2)  the  extensive  literary  productions  of  Babylonia 
(as  preserved  chiefly  in  the  copies  of  the  royal 
library  unearthed  at  Nineveh  t) ;  and  (3)  in  the 
archaeological  results—  still  rather  meagre — of  the 
excavations  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sanctn- 


V.  The  Babylono-Assybian  Pantheon.— The 
religion  of  Babylonia  in  the  earliest  form  knuvm 
to  us  may  be  aefmed  as  a  combination  of  local 
cults  with  animistic  conceptions  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  with  which  man  was  either  brought  into 
immediate  contact,  or  which  affected  his  aims  and 
his  welfare.  Each  centre  had  its  special  patron 
deity,  and  this  deity — in  most  cases  conceived  as 
masculine— was  brought  into  association  with  some 
natural  phenomenon.  The  two  powers  most  com- 
monly chosen  were  th&sun  and  the  moon,  and  by 
the  side  of  these  we  find  streams  and  stones  per- 

*  The  view  formerly  held,  that  the  Sumerian  belong!  to  the 
Ural-Altaio  group,  has  been  emphatioally  set  aMde  by  Prof.  O. 
Donner— an  eminent  authority  on  thia  group-in  an  appendix  to 
Haupt'B  monograph,  Dit  Akkaditeht  Opraau  (lierllii,  18S1X  It 
•hould  also  be  stated  that,  lince  the  apuearanoe  ol  Haupl't 
monograph,  little  has  been  done  towardi  elucidatlnft  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  ao-oalled  Sumerian  (or  Sumero-Aklcadian)  epeecb. 
See  Winolder'a  remarkable  oont^ion : '  All  attempts  to  eitabliah 
an  affinity  with  any  language  of  the  ancient  world,  even  with 
U<e  various  languages  of  the  neighbouring  nations  or  of  those 
still  m-ing,  must  be  abandoned'^  (in  Hehnolt's  flutory  the 
World  (lUOS),  vol.  iU.  p.  6). 

t  The  recent  dlscorety  by  J.  B.  Baynee  of  an  extensive 
literary  archive  at  Nippur,  JusUHes  the  hope  that  at  no  distant 
dar  we  may  be  able  to  study  the  religious  literature  to  a  lanre 
extent  from  'originals'  instead  of  from  the  copies  prepared  by 
the  scribes  of  Assurbanipal.  Bee  Hilprechfs  account  ot  tbe 
Nippur  Ubraiy  in  Exploratioiu  in  BuiU  Lamit  to  Us  Slrna- 
(MntA  CtntuTii,  pp.  60»-6S2. 
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■onified  as  gods.  The  independence  of  the  States 
and,  in  still  earlier  days,  no  donb^  of  the  towns 
of  the  Euphratea  Valley,  ia  sniBcient  to  account 
for  the  fa«t  that  there  should  thns  arise  a  con- 
siderable number  of  snn-  and  moon-deities,  and  it 
was  only  as  a  result  of  political  development  that 
in  time  a  sun-god  worehipped  in  tlie  most  im- 
portant centre  came  to  be  the  snn-god  par  excel- 
ience,  and,  in  the  theological  system,  was  regarded 
as  having  absorbed  the  attributes  and  prerogatives 
of  his  former  associates  or  rivals.  This  process 
of  concentration  was  not  necessarily  earned  out 
with  consistency ;  and  when,  as  happened,  two 
centrsH  acqnired  equal  significance  and  sanctity, 
the  worship  of  the  sun-god  or  of  the  moon-god  was 
maintained  in  both,  or  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  distinguishing  between  the  varying  action  of 
the  sun  at  the  ditlerent  seasons  of  the  year  or  in  the 
division  of  the  day,  so  that,  in  the  developed  theo- 
logical system,  we  have  one  sun-deity  particularly 
singled  out  as  the  sun  of  spring  or  of  morning, 
and  another  as  the  midsummer  or  noonday  sun. 
The  former,  as  the  conqueror  of  the  winter  storms, 
would  be  pictured  as  a  beneficent  element,  a 
youthful  hero  displayint;  his  strength ;  the  latter, 
as  bringing  disciamfort,  drought,  and  disease, 
would  oe  invested  with  violence  and  destructive 
force — a  grim  warrior  in  the  thick  of  battle. 

Such  a  division  of  functions,  etfected  as  a  com- 
promise between  rival  Hun-deities,  was  the  work  of 
the  priests  and  theologians  rather  than  a  popular 
process,  and  the  example  adduced  will  suffice  for 
the  present  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  what 
may  be  called  the  theoretical  factor  in  the  develop- 
iiient  of  the  Babylonian  religion.*  One  of  the  mam 
problems  involveid  in  considering  the  functions  and 
traits  of  any  particular  deity  is  thus  to  distin- 
i^uish  between  original  elements  and  snch  as  have 
been  imposed  upon  him  (or  her)  the  attempts 
at  qrstematization  that  begin  at  an  early  period, 
and  that  lead  to  the  rise  of  various  schools  of  theo- 
logical thought,  of  which  traces  are  revealed  in  a 
careful  study  of  the  religious  literature.  At  times, 
naturally,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  differentiate 
the  popular  conceptions  connected  with  a  deity 
from  those  unfolded  in  the  schools.  So,  when  two 
Kods  are  viewed  as  father  and  son — like  Ea  and 
Marduk— or  as  father  and  daughter— like  Sin  (the 
uoon-god)  and  Ishtar— or  as  master  and  servant 
—  like  Shamash  (the  sun -god)  and  Ishum,  or 
Marduk  and  Nnsku  (the  fire-god) — the  process  in- 
volved is  not  the  same  in  alL  Such  relationships, 
likewise,  are  expressive  of  compromises  effected 
between  rival  deities ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ea  and  Marduk,  popular  thought  is 
involved  in  specifying  the  relationship  between 
the  two  as  that  of  father  and  son.  In  general, 
however,  the  traces  of  relationship  between  various 
gods  indicate  the  absorption  in  some  way  or  an- 
other by  one  god  of  the  attributes  of  his  former 
rivals,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the 
schools  in  their  endeavour  to  weave  the  manifold 
threads  of  the  pantheon  into  a  single  pattern. 
While,  therefore,  in  the  development  of  the  pan- 
theon there  may  be  noted  a  general  tendency  to 
reduce  the  number  of  deities  by  the  recognition 
of  those  only  who  had  acijuired  a  relatively  superior 
position,  and  which  had  its  ontcome  in  the  Assyrian 

Snntbeon  in  fixing  the  number  of  really  active 
eities  at  abont  eleven,  the  numerous  local  deities, 
ranging  to  hundreds,  do  not  entirely  disappear. 
They  survive  in  invocations  and  incantations,  the 
eflicacy  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  increased  by  the 
Kumiir  of  deities  invoked :  and  also  in  proper 
names — particularly  in  Babylonia — where  con- 
servative influences,  emanating  from  the  popular 
phases  of  the  religion,  have  freer  play. 
Turning  by  way  of  illnatration  to  the  historical 


and  votive  inscriptions  of  the  oldest  period,  one 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  circumstance 
that,  while  the  number  of  deities  that  may  be  re- 
{{arded  as  belon|{ing_  to  the  really  active  pantheon 
IS  not  extraordinarily  large— between  twenty  and 
thirty, — if  we  add  to  these  the  deities  paraded  by 
rulers  on  occasions  when  they  wish  to  emphasize 
the  extent  of  their  sway,  or  when  they  desire  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  protection  and  favour  of 
as  large  a  number  of  Divine  forces  as  possible, 
the  number  is  more  than  doubled.  If,  again,  we 
take  into  account  deities  entering  as  elements  into 
proper  names  occurring  in  inscriptions  l»elonf;ing 
to  this  period,  the  list  reaches  clone  to  one  hundred. 
So  in  a  text  dating  from  the  days  of  Manishtusu, 
a  king  of  Kish,  who  appears  to  be  as  early  as  any 
ruler  of  southern  Babylonia  as  yet  known  to  ua, 
we  encounter  about  lifty  names  of  deities  which 
enter  iis  elements  into  the  four  hundred  and  more 
names  of  individuals  enumerated.  C!omparing  this 
list  with  the  deities  introduced  into  the  historical 
and  votive  inscriptions,  it  will  be  found  that,  while 
the  five  or  six  most  prominent  gods  of  the  period 
are  represented, — notably  Sin,  Ea,  Ishtar,  £n-lil, 
or  Bel, — by  far  the  larger  majority  are  such  as  are 
not  foond  m  these  inscriptions  at  alL  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  still  limited  historical  material 
that  we  possess  for  this  earliest  period  ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  a  numl>er  of  the  gods  in  this  text  of 
Manishtusu,  which  was  found  at  Sosa,  are  foreign 
deities — notably  such  as  were  worshipped  in  Elani. 
But,  making  due  allowance  for  the  possible  increase 
of  tJie  active  Bal^Ionian  pantiieon  of  the  oldest 
period  by  further  discoveries,  it  is  still  safe  to 
assume  that  most  of  the  gods  that  appear  as 
elements  of  proper  names  in  the  text  in  question 
belong  to  a  diiterent  category,  and  will  not,  with 
some  possible  exceptions,  oe  encountered  in  his- 
torical inscriptions  proper.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  deities  whom  we  thus  encounter  in  proper 
names  are  the  old  local  gods,  who  natnrally  survive 
in  the  designations  ot  individuals  hailing  from 
places  where  their  cult  was  carried  on ;  and  it  is 
equally  natural  that  the  mlers  in  their  inscriptions 
should  ignore  all  these  local  deities,  except  such 
as  had  acquired  a  superior  rank,  rendering  them 
worthy  to  be  invoked  by  a  powerful  chief. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  incantation  texts,  of  which 
several  series  are  known,  we  encounter  the  name 
preponderance  in  the  number  of  deities  invoked, 
over  those  that  play  a  part  in  the  active  pantheon, 
as  revealed  by  the  historical  inscriptions  of  any 
period.  To  be  sure,  our  copies  of  these  incanta- 
tion series  are  very  late ;  but  it  is  quite  safe  to 
assume,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  the  originals 
belong  to  the  second  millennium  before  our  era,  if 
not  to  the  third ;  and  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  deities  enumerated  are  to  be  found  in  proper  - 
names  of  the  earliett  period,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  substantial  elements  of  the  texts 
themselves.  In  the  '  Shurpu '  aeries,  as  published 
by  Prof.  Zimmem,  about  ISO  deities  are  introduced, 
as  compared  with  20  or  30  in  historical  texts  of 
the  first  period ;  and  not  only  are  a  number  of 
these  identical  with  those  occurring  in  proper 
names  of  Manishtusu's  obelisk,  but,  what  is  more, 
even  the  foreign  ^ods  in  this  text  have  also  found 
their  place  in  the  incantations.  These  incantation 
rituals  continue  in  use  during  the  Assyrian  period, 
when  11  great  gods  constitute  practically  the  entire 
pantheon,  and  this  makes  tne  contrast  to  the 
conditions  revealed  by  these  rituals  all  the  more 
striking.  The  explanation  is  again  to  be  sought 
in  the  distinction  between  purely  local  colts  and 

*See  the  artdence  on  the  buis  ot  which  Soheil  (TVzto 
Elttmita-Simitiqtu;  1.  p.  2)  placea  thia  ruler  betoK  4600  B.C.— 
a  dat«  which  acholan  like  WincldarwoaM  nowndace  b)  about 
one  thouaand  yean. 
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the  gods  who,  in  consequence  of  political  and  other 
factors,  rise  to  a  superior  position.  The  conser- 
yatism  attaching  to  religious  texts,  added  to  the 
natural  desire  in  the  case  of  incantations  to  appeal 
to  as  large  a  number  of  gods  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  one  or  the  other  will  grant  the  desired 
help  or  relief,  leads  to  the  retention  of  the  old  local 
deities ;  and  this  is  done  without  reference  to  the 
selective  process  that  has  led  to  singling  out  a 
small  number  only  of  these  deities  as  powers  of 
6r8t-rate  importance. 

In  proper  names,  accordingly,  and  in  incantation 
rituals,  there  are  revealed  to  us  some  of  the  popular 
phases  of  the  Babylono-Assyrian  religion,  and,  as 
elsewhere,  these  phases  stand  in  a  certain  contrast 
to  the  attempts  at  systematization  of  the  pantheon 
wliich  are  naturally  the  work  of  the  pnests  and 
of  the  theologians.  We  are  thus  prepared,  in  the 
historical  and  votive  inscriptions  ot  the  earliest 
period  and  of  the  succeeding  ones,  to  distinguish, 
on  the  one  hand,  deities  of  merely  local  significance, 
and  those  added  from  the  desire  to  parade  a  long  list 
of  protecting  powers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
really  active  pantheon,  produced  by  a  process  of 
selection  due  in  part  to  the  natural  prominence 
acquired  by  certain  gods  and  by  certain  sanctuaries 
over  others,  and  in  part  due  to  the  attempts  at 
systematization  of  the  pantheon,  begun  by  the 
priests  in  their  capacity  as  theologians  at  an  early 
period,  and  continued  as  political  and  social  cir- 
cumstances demanded. 

In  time  this  systematization  reacts  on  the  popular 
beliefs,  and  modifies  them  considerably ;  but,  for  all 
that,  the  popular  religion  always  lags  more  or  less 
behind  the  '  official '  form  as  revealed  in  the  scien- 
tific literature,  such  as  the  astronomical  and  astro- 
logical texts,  and  in  the  oificial  inscriptions  of  the 
rulers,  which  were  naturally  produced  nnder  the 
prevailing  theological  influences.  It  would  be 
idle  to  discuss  to  which  of  these  two  phases  of  the 
religion  the  preference  is  to  be  given.  Both  must 
be  studied  if  we  would  penetrate  to  the  core  of 
the  religion,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pantheon  it  is 
obvious  that  due  consideration  of  its  systematiza- 
tion by  the  priests  must  be  our  guide  in  an  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  its  extent  and  of 
its  "eneral  character. 

(A)  The  cbief  DsmS3.  —  \.  Ann,  Bel,  and 
Ea.  —  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
theological  system  devised  by  the  priests  is  the 
doctrine  which  place<i  at  the  head  of  the  pantlieon 
a  triad  consisting  of  the  god  of  heaven,  the  god 
of  earth  and  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  earth, 
and  a  god  of  the  watery  element.  These  three 
gods,  corresponding  to  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Universe,  thus  cover  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Divine  government;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  advance  further  arguments  for  the  view  that 
sui'h  a  triad  does  not  represent  a  popular  belief, 
but  is  the  outcome  of  theolo^ctu  speculation. 
Of  the  three  gods, — Ann  representing  heaven,  Bel 
the  earth,  and  Ea  the  water, — Bel  and  Ea  we  know 
were  originally  deities  of  a  local  character,  whose 
worship  was  centred  in  a  well-defined  locality. 
Bel,  written  ideographically  En-lU,  was  the  chief 
god  of  Nippur  in  northern  Babylonia,  and  the 
nrominence  at  one  time  of  Nippur  is  illustrated 
by  the  title  Bel,  i.e.  'lord,'  which  became  the 
common  desi^niation  of  En-lil.  Ea  belongs  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Babylonia,  whose  worship  was 
originally  centred  in  Eridu,  an  exceedingly  old 
settlement  that  at  one  time  lay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  'En-lil'  merely  de- 
scribes the  god  as  a  powerful  demon ;  but  from 
other  sources  we  know  that  he  was  conceived  also 
as  an  atmospheric  deity,  who  manifested  himself 
in  ^torms  ana  other  violent  disturbances  of  nature. 
Ea,  on  the  ottier  hand,  was  a  water  spirit ;  and  one 


can  readily  understand  how  the  character  of  the 
large  body  of  water — the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  which  led  directly  to  the  shore- 
less ocean — should  have  led  to  making  Ea  the 
symbol  of  the  watery  element  in  general.  As  for 
Ann,  while  we  find  even  as  late  as  the  12th  cent. 
B.C.  that  his  cult  was  specifically  associated  with 
a  definite  centre,*  the  process  wliieh  resnlted 
in  making  him  the  personification  of  heaven  in 
general,  appears  to  have  been  a  purely  scholastie 
one,  and  independent  of  any  traits  that  may 
originally  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  His  wor- 
ship in  the  south  was  never  carried  on  at  any  of 
the  large  political  or  religious  centres,  and,  what- 
ever local  associations  be  may  have  had,  dis- 
appeared as  early  at  least  as  the  4th  millenniom 
before  our  era,  when  we  already  find  Anu  gener- 
ally written  without  the  usual  sign  before  deities, 
and  desi;;nated  simply  as  the  '  heavenly '  or  '  ex- 
alted '  one.t  One  is  inclined,  in  view  of  this  great 
antiquity  of  the  symbolization  of  Ann,  to  regard 
the  name,  together  with  the  conceptions  associated 
with  it,  as  due  to  scholastic  speculation,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  association  of  a  god  Anu  with 
any  particular  locality  is  of  later  origin,  due  to 
the  reaction  of  theoretical  speculation  m  practical 
forms  of  belief. 

However  this  may  be,  the  parcelling  out  of 
Divine  manifestations  among  a  triad  representing 
heaven,  earth,  and  water,  belongs  distinctly  to  a 
theologi<»il  system — is  part  and  parcel  of  a  Weltan- 
sehauvttg  wnich  could  have  arisen  only  in  the 
schools,  and  which  from  the  schools  may  have 
made  its  way  to  the  people.  The  important  feature 
of  the  triad  is  the  s3rmboIization  underlying  it: 
the  choice  of  Bel  and  Ea  to  symbolize  earth  and 
water  is  secondary,  as  is  the  choice  of  Ana  to 
symbolize  heaven,  whatever  the  origin  of  the 
name  may  have  been.  The  Bel  of  the  triad  has 
in  reality  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with 
the  chief  god  of  Nippur,  and,  similarly,  when  Ea 
of  the  triad  was  invoked  there  could  have  been 
only  a  remote  association  in  the  minds  of  the 
Babylonians  with  the  wat«r  deity  of  Eridn.  Still, 
such  is  the  force  of  old  conceptions  that  even  the 
theologians  could  not  entirelv  keep  the  doable 
character  thus  resulting  for  Bel  and  Ea  apart,  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  earnest  occurrence  of  the  triad 
dating  from  the  days  of  GndeaJ  (c.  3000  B.C.)  we 
have  Nin-kharsag,  the  consort  of  Bel  or  En-lil, 
inserted  between  the  latter  and  Ea.  Nin-kharsag  § 
is  a  title  of  Belit  as  the  wife  of  the  chief  god  of 
Nippur,  and  the  insertion  of  the  name  in  con- 
nexion with  the  triad  shows  that  the  Babylonian 
scribes  could  not  free  themselves  from  the  associa- 
tion of  Bel  with  his  original  home  at  Nippur.  In 
later  periods  this  is  rarely  done,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  arrangement  of  the  triad  in  Gudea's 
inscription  with  the  one  on  a  boundary  stone  from 
the  11th  cent.,  where  the  goddess  corresponding 
to  the  old  Nin-khai-sag,  Belit,  appears  as  Nin- 
makh,  '  the  great  lady  '—dissociated  from  the  Belit 
of  N  ippur — and  assigned  a  place  behind  Ea.  Be- 
tween these  two  dates  we  have  the  inscription  of 
Agumkakrime  (c.  1650  B.C.),  in  which  we  find  at 
the  beginning  the  usual  order  Anu,  Bel,  Ea, 
whereas  towards  the  close  there  is  associated  with 
each  one  of  tlie  three  a  consort,  thus  furnishing 
the  series  Anu  and  Antnm,  Bel  and  Belit,  Ea  and 
Damkina.  Of  these  consorts,  Belit  and  Damkina 
represent  the  wives  of  the  Bel  of  Nippur  and  Ea 

•  D«r— in  aouthem  Babvlonla,  Rswl.  t.  66,  ooL  L  14. 

i  An='  heaveo '  -I-  the  phonetic  oomplement  na.  TUs  n  tb* 
unml  form  ;  bat  various  olljers  occur,  e.g.  An  vritb  the  dater- 
minativefor  'god,*  and  the  phonetic  writings  ^n-nu-««»witl> 
and  without  the  determinative  for '  god.'  See  lUdau,  CnaUtu 
Storij  of  Genetit,  17,  note  2. 

J  Inscription  B,  col.  viii.  46-48. 

{  Signifying  '  lady  o(  the  mountailL' 
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of  Eridn  respectively,  whereas  An  tain  is  an  arti- 
ficial figure  introduced  into  the  pantheon  under 
the  influence  of  the  doctrine  which  assigned  to 
every  male  god  a  female  companion.  One  must 
therefore  pass  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period, 
before,  in  the  invocation  of  the  triad,  all  traces  of 
the  old  association  of  Bel  and  £a  with  local  cults 
disappear,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  process  was 
never  entirely  and  consistently  completed. 

The  assigning  of  the  local  aeity  of  Nippur  to  a 
position  in  the  triad  served  to  maintain  his  cult 
long  after  Nippur  liad  lost  its  political  supremacy. 
His  temple  at  Nippur,  known  as  E-kur,  'the 
mountain  house,'  be^iame  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to 
which  worshippers  came  from  all  sides.  In  a 
measure  this  was  the  case  with  the  sanctuaries 
in  all  or  in  most  of  the  places  that  once  formed 
political  centres,  but  there  were  certain  features 
connected  with  the  Bel  cult  of  Nippur  that  lent  to 
it  an  air  of  uniqueness.  Invoked  in  one  of  the 
earliest  inscriptions  known  to  us,  that  of  En-shag- 
kush-annu*  (e.  3500  u.c),  En-lil,  at  this  time 
alreadjr  designated  as  '  king  of  the  lands,'  main- 
tains his  position  as  the  head  of  the  pantheon  even 
in  the  case  of  a  ruler  like  Lugalzaggisi,  king  of 
Erech  (e.  3500  B.C. ),  whose  capitiu  is  not  at  Nippur.f 
We  do  not  encounter  the  triad  at  this  early  period, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  significant  therefore  to  find 
the  god  of  Nippur  occupying  a  position  wliich  is 
not  afl'ected  by  the  political  status  of  the  centre  in 
which  he  was  worshipped.  Such  a  condition  is  an 
important  step  on  the  road  towards  the  differentia- 
tion between  the  local  storm-god  and  his  symboli- 
zation  as  one  of  the  three  elements  of  the  universe,  t 
Even  in  those  inscriptions  of  the  first  period  of 
Babylonian  history  in  which  En-lil  does  notoccupy 
the  first  place,  as  for  example  in  the  list  found 
in  an  inscription  of  E-anna-tura,^  and  in  one  of 
Gudea,§  his  supremacy  is  still  implied,  for  the 
preference  given  in  these  inscriptions  to  a  god  Nin- 
KiTSM,  who  IS  mentioned  before  En-lil,  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  in  question 
are  dedicated  to  Nin-girsu  as  the  chief  deity  of  the 
centre  to  which  the  rulers  in  question  belong. 
Similarly,  the  rulers  of  other  centres,  like  Agade, 
Ur,  and  Kish,  present  ofierings  and  pay  devotion 
to  the  Bel  of  Nippur ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  union 
of  the  Enplirates  States  under  a  dynasty  which 
established  its  capital  in  the  city  of  Babylon 
(c.  2300  B.C.)  that  we  encounter  an  attempt  to  de- 
throne En-lil  from  his  pre-eminent  position,  in 
favour  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  city  of  Babylon, 
Marduk.  The  political  union  naturally  bi-ou)^ht 
in  its  wake  the  assignment  of  Marduk  to  a  position 
at  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  and  this  was  emplia- 
sized  by  transferring  to  Marduk  the  title  Bel  or 
'  lord,'  and  the  old  legends  and  traditions  were  like- 
wise transformed  under  the  influence  of  the  priests 
of  Babylon  with  a  view  of  securing  for  the  '  Bel ' 
of  Babylon  the  functions  and  deeds  that  properly 
belong  to  the  '  Bel '  of  Nippur.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  snccessfnl,  and,  when  in 
the  18th  cent.  B.C.  the  control  of  Babylonia  passed 
into  the  liands  of  a  people  coming  from  Elam  to 
the  east,  and  known  as  the  Kassites,  the  cult  of 
Bel  of  Nippur  enjoyed  a  renaissance.^ 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Kassites  made  a  deliberate  efibrt  to  reinstate  En-lil 
as  the  head  of  the  pantheon.  For  five  centuries  the 

*  HUprecht,  Old  Babyt.  Inter.  L  2,  No*.  80, 01. 

t  Hilprecbt,  ib.  No.  87,  ool.  L 1. 
t  Oudes,  nlet  A,  ooL  L  6. 
1  Insciipnon  D,  «aL  L  S. 

I  8e«  the  rotire  tuacrlptioM  o(  KMdte  klnga  pnblUied  by 
Hilpracbt  (Old  Babylmian  ItuartpHoiu,  L,  No«.  SS-82),  which 
with  few  exceptiona  are  dedicated  to  En-lil  or  his  consort  Nin-lil 
or  Belit.  In  the  '  boundary '  Inscriptions  dating  from  this  period 
(see  KeUituchrifUiehe  BMiMkek,  iv.  pp.  M-VSi,  it  is  also  si^'- 
niflcant  that  Muduk  Is  mentioned  after  Shamash,  and  even  the 
fod  Adad  in  one  Inrtanoe  ia  (Iven  the  preterenoe  over  him. 


Kassites  held  sway ;  and,  though  at  the  end  of  this 
period  the  reaction  begins,  in  the  list  of  gods  found 
in  inscriptions  of  this  period  Marduk  receives  his 
place  immediately  behind  the  triad,*  though  not 
invariably  so.t 

The  rise  of  a  serious  rival  to  Babylonia  in  the 
north,  where  shortly  after  the  end  of  Kassite  rule 
in  the  south  the  Assyrians  acquired  sofiScient 
strength  to  threaten  the  independence  of  Baby- 
lonia, again  leads  to  a  shifting  in  the  ranks  of 
the  gods.  In  the  presence  of  a  common  foe,  the 
union  between  the  States  in  the  south  becomes 
closer,  and  this  condition  finds  expression  in  a 
more  loyal  attachment  to  the  patron  deity  of 
Babylon  —  Marduk,  —  who  in  virtue  of  this  fact 
henceforward  holds  undisturbed  sway  as  the  head 
of  the  pantheon.  No  more  attempts  are  made  to 
sliake  liis  position  by  playing  off  other  gods  against 
him.  His  supremacy  becomes  so  secure  tliat  it  is 
not  endangered  by  the  devotion  shown  by  the 
rulers  of  Babylonia  to  the  cults  of  other  gods, 
either  in  Babylon  itself  or  in  any  one  of  the 
religious  centres  of  the  south.  The  temple  of 
Del  of  Nippur  continued  to  be  a  goal  of  pilgrimage 
down  to  the  latest  days  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
and  the  series  of  sacred  edifices  there  were  an 
object  of  care  to  Assyrian  kings  as  well  as  to 
Babylonian  rulers ;  but  tlie  reverence  paid  to  Bel 
was  merely  tliat  due  to  the  local  deity,  who  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Babylonian  religion,  acquired  a 
greater  prominence  than  the  other  gods.  At  the 
same  time,  the  position  of  Bel  in  the  triad  served 
OS  a  factor  in  maintaining  this  reverence,  and 
formed  in  a  measure  the  justification  for  it,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  separated  their  conception 
of  Bel  almost  entirely  from  his  originally  local 
limitations. 

We  know  as  yet  too  little  of  the  earliest  history 
of  Eridu — the  original  seat  of  the  Ea  cult — to 
determine  the  course  of  development  that  led  to 
Ea's  being  singled  out  from  among  other  water 
gods  that  were  worshipped  in  early  days,  to 
become  the  general  symbol  of  the  watery  element 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Universe  among  three 
chief  deities  or  power.  Analogy  might  suggest 
that  Eridu,^  at  the  time  that  it  still  lay  dire<-tly 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,  was  once  an  im- 
portant political  centre  like  Nippur,  and  that  its 
patron  deity  rose  into  prominence  in  connexion 
with  the  political  foi-tunes  of  the  place.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  to  justif}[  the  claim  that 
Eridu  ever  occupied  such  a  position  ;  and,  since 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Babylonia 
now  goes  back  to  a  remote  perioa,  we  ought  at 
least  to  have  encountered  some  traces  of  a  once 
dominating  State  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  with 
Eridu  as  a  centre.  Such  notices  as  we  have  in  the 
old  Babylonian  inscriptions  almost  all  point  to  the 
religious%  but  not  to  the  political  significance  of 
the  place,  and  illustrate  the  devotion  of  the  rulers 
to  En-ki  or  Ea,  who  is  called  the  king  of  Eridu.  H 
In  the  religious  literature,  likewise,  Eridu  appears 
chiefly  as  a  religious  centre,  though,  culture  and 
religious  prominence  proceeding  hand  in  hand  in 
ancient  Babylonia,  Eridu  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  cities  of  the  south.   To  a  late  day  the 

*  So  m  the  inscription  of  the  days  of  UardoknadinaUM 

(c.  1100),  RawUnson,  lit.  i3,  col.  iiL  31. 

t  ».g.  RawliDSon,  ill  41,  col.  U.  26,  Hardulc  occupies  the  fourth 
place  after  the  tritul,  being  preceded  by  Sin,  Sliamash,  and  Ishtar. 

t  Now  represented  by  the  mound  Abu-^ahrrin,  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 

5  Bur-Sin  of  the  Isin  dynasty,  e^.  (c  liSOO  B-o.),  refers  to  the 
oracle-tree  at  Eridu  (Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Imcrii  liims, 
1. 1,  Na  18,  6X  and  among  the  titles  of  Ur-Ninib  of  the  same 
dynasty  we  find  one  which  designates  him  (jib.  No.  18, 6-7)  as 
*  tuinihn^  the  commands  of  Eridu.' 

I  Inscnption  of  Entemena  (Thnnaa-Dangrin  IB  Rtmit 
HAuyrMmie,  iL  p.  148,  coL  ir.  S-7). 
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tradition  survived  which  attributed  the  beginnings 
of  culture  to  the  instruction  furnished  to  manldnd 
by  the  water  deity  *  who  personified  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  and  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  course  of 
civilization  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  is  from  south 
to  north,  we  may  conclude  that  the  prominence 
in  culture  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of  Kridu  were 
the  factors  which  led  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and,  along  with  this  sanctity,  to  the  prominent  posi- 
tion attamed  by  the  chief  god  of  the  place,  so  that 
his  worship  spread  far  beyond  its  original  confines. 

There  is  no  god  who  in  certain  portions  of  the 
religious  literature  of  Babylonia — notably  in  the 
numerous  incantation  texts — plays  a  greater  r6le 
than  Ea.  He  is  apt  to  be  appealed  to,  first  of  all ; 
and,  where  other  deities  fail,  Ea  by  his  superior 
wisdom,  which  is  his  most  charactcnistio  feature, 
is  certain  to  succeed  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
disease  that  troubles  a  man,  and  in  effecting  a  cure. 
He  is  essentially  the  god  of  mankind,  who  loves 
the  children  of  men,  who  originally  taught  them 
wisdom,  and  who,  according  to  at  least  one  cosmo- 
logical  system  current  in  Babylonia,  was  the 
creator  of  mankind.   This  prominence  of  Ea  in 

Sortions  of  the  religious  literatnre  snggests,  in- 
eed,  that  the  compositions  themsdvea  originated 
at  Eridu  ;  and  there  is  distinct  evidence  for  this  in 
the  transformation  which  many  of  the  incantation 
texts  clearly  underwent  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
the  standards  of  the  priesthood  of  Babylon,  which 
was  natuislly  jealous  of  anything  that  seemed  to 
affect  the  pre-eminence  of  M anmk.  Jnst  as  the 
titles  and  attributes  as  weU  as  the  prerogatives  of 
the  old  Bel  of  Nippur  were  transfenred  to  Marduk, 
so  the  latter  also  assumed  the  rOle  of  Ea ;  but  he 
is  represented  as  doing  this  with  the  full  consent 
of  Ea,  who  became  in  the  theological  system  of 
the  Babylonian  priesthood  the  father  of  Marduk, 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  his  son,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  latter's  supremacy.  Mardnk's  name  is 
Mther  associated  in  the  religious  texts  with  that 
of  Ea,  so  that  both  are  represented  as  performing 
in  concert  acts  that  were  originally  attributed  to 
Ea  alone ;  or  Ea  is  depicted  as  asking  his  son  to 
act  for  him.  This  re -editing  and  adaptation  of 
the  ancient  literary  productions  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  thus  furnishes  a  valuable  aid  in  tracing 
the  gradual  development  of  a  theological  ^tem. 
A  reconciliation  between  the  claims  of  Ea  and 
Marduk,  respectively,  having  thus  been  brought 
about,  the  cult  of  Ea  could  be  carried  on  without 
endangering  the  position  of  Marduk,  and  a  sanc- 
tuary to  Ea  was  erected  in  the  sacred  area  around 
Mardnk's  own  temple  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 

Ann  is  practicalljr  entirely  freed  m>m  local 
associations,  and  is  viewed  as  a  god  for  the  gods 
rather  than  for  men — a  deity  who  exercises  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  gods.  In  a  sense, 
the  conception  of  Ann  represents  the  highest 
point  reaoned  in  the  spiritualization  of  the  Baby- 
lonian religion.  He  is  the  'loft;  god,'  and  it  is 
significant  that  as  early_  as  the  days  of  Ham- 
murabi t  he  is  in  fact  designated  siniply  ilv  '  god.' 
At  no  subsequent  period,  either  in  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  history,  do  we  find  a  closer  approach 
to  a  monotheistic  belief  than  in  this  early  con- 
ception of  Anu,  although  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  actual  step  of  regarding  one  god  as 
embodying  the  essence  of  all  others  was  not  taken 
in  Hammurabi's  days,  nor  was  it  taken  in  later 
days  despite  certain  appearances  to  the  contrary.; 
While  not  entering  to  the  same  extent  as  did  Bel 
and  Ea  into  the  popular  religion,  yet  the  ooncep- 

*  Called  Oume*  by  Beromu  in  hia  Moonnt  ol  this  tradition 
Klor)-,  Aniimt  Fragmmtt  (2od  ed.X  P-  B7). 

t '  CkKle  de  HammouraU,'  ooL  L  4S,  eta  (ed.  Schell,  ZVztet 
BlamUa-StmUiqut*,  It.  p.  leV. 

t  See  below,  p.  {50>,  and  Jutraw,  IN*  BMtton  BabyUmitni 
■nd  A$iyritm,  p.  208,  noU  1. 


tion  of  Anu  as  an  outcome  of  the  best  speculattvs 
thought  in  Babylonia  is  a  most  important  featnra 
of  the  Babylonian  religion,  and  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  an  estimate  of  the  best  that  this 

religion  stood  for. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  one  of  the  thren 
gods  embraced  in  the  doctrine  of  the  triad  has  hia 
peculiar  origin,  and  retains  his  peculiar  place  out- 
side of  the  rank  accorded  to  nim  in  the  triad 
itself.  The  local  cult  of  Bel  of  Nippur  proceeds 
undisturbed  by  the  admission  of  Bel  to  the  second 

Elace  in  the  triad,  while  the  transfer  of  Bel's  attri- 
utes  to  Marduk  marks  the  concession  made  to 
the  new  order  of  things  which  eventually  gave  the 
patron  god  of  the  city  of  Babylon  his  undisputed 
rank  at  the  head  of  the  active  pantheon.  Lastly, 
Ea,  rising  to  a  place  of  importance  through  the 
sacred  associations  connected  with  the  old  city  of 
Eridu,  is  stripped  of  local  limitations  to  a  much 
greater  extent  tlian  is  the  case  with  Bel,  and  out- 
side of  his  rank  as  a  third  member  of  the  triad  is 
worshipped  and  appealed  to  throughout  Bal^lonia 
as  the  god  of  humanity  par  excellence,  whose  chief 
trait  is  wisdom,  and  one  of  whose  chief  functions 
consists  in  his  power  of  healing  disease  and  of 
relieving  suffering  in  general. 

2.  Ishtav. —  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  that  with  the  gods  of  the  triad  their 
consorts  are  occasionally  associated,  and  that,  even 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  consort  of  £n-lil 
or  Bel,  under  the  form  of  Nin-khanag,  appears 
occasionally  as  a  fourth  member  associated  with 
Anu,  Bel,  Ea.  The  association  of  consorts  with 
the  three  gods  is  due  merely  to  the  infiuence  of 
the  generu  belief,  which  is  a  part  both  of  the 
popular  religion  and  of  the  syHtem  devised  by  the 
priests,  according  to  which  every  male  deity  was 
supposed  to  have  a  partner  —  who,  however,  is 

fenerally  merely  his  pale  reflexion.  The  case  is 
ifferent,  however,  in  the  association  of  Nin- 
kharsag  with  the  triad.  Although  bearing  a 
name  signifying  'lady  of  the  mountain,'  which 
belongs  to  the  consort  of  En-lil,  the  chief  god  of 
Nippur,  and  whose  chief  sanctuary  was  known 
as  E-kur,  '  mountain-house,'  the  twet  that  this 
name  is  subsequently  replaced  by  a  more  general 
one,  Nin-makn,  which  has  the  force  of  'great 
lady,'  and  is  generally  added  as  a  fourth  member 
of  the  triad  after  Ea,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
we  are  dealing  here,  not  with  the  associate  of  a 
male  deity,  but  with  some  more  general  principle 
recognized  by  the  priests  at  least  as  a  factor  in 
the  workings  and  divisions  of  the  Universe.  That 
factor  may  in  a  general  way  be  defined  as  the 
life-producing  power  manifested  in  the  world, 
without  which  heaven,  earth,  and  water  would  be 
a  desolate  waste.  The  influence  of  this  doctrine, 
which  appears  to  have  been  fonnnlated  as  early 
at  least  as  the  third  millennium,  leads  to  the 
phenomenon  which,  next  to  the  constitution  of 
the  triad  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  is  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Babylonian  doctrine 
of  the  gods,  according  to  which,  from  a  certain 
time  onwards,  only  one  goddess  occupying  an 
independent  position  is  recognized.  The  general 
name  by  whicli  the  goddess  comes  to  be  known  is 
Ishtar.  She  is  the  great  mother  to  whom  vegeta- 
tion, as  well  as  fertility  in  the  animal  world,  is 
due,  and  she  is  naturally  viewed  also  as  the 
mother  of  mankind.  That  in  the  triad  she  is 
designated  as  Nin-kharsag,  may  possibly  point  to 
the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  at  a  time  when 
the  Bel  cult  of  Nippur  was  still  in  the  ascendency, 
and  when  naturally  the  consort  of  this  god— who 
was  called  Belit,  '  lady '  par  excellence,  as  En-lil 
was  called  Bel— had  the  distinction  of  represent  ing 
the  life-giving  principle  assigned  to  her.  However 
this  may  be,  the  choice  of  the  later  and  specific 
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designation  Ishiar,  as  the  name  of  the  great  god- 
dess, is  due  to  influences  emanating  again  nrom 
the  city  of  Babylon,  for  it  is  there  that  down  to 
the  latest  days  we  find  Nin-makh  used  as  one  of 
the  designations  of  the  chief  goddess.* 

That  the  name  Ishtar — conveying  in  all  proba- 
bility the  force  of  'leading,'  ' orerseeing,'  from  a 
stem  oMrM— also  originated  in  the  city  of  Babylon, 
cannot  be  definitely  stated,  bat  seems  likely.^  The 
phonetic  writing  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
inscriptions  of  ^ammnrabi,t  and  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  pnests  of  Babylon  to  nse  the  nnnie 
of  a  gudUess  who  was  worshipped  in  the  capital 
by  the  Hide  of  Mardnk  as  the  designation  of 
general  life-producing  power.  That,  at  all  event4, 
they  were  anxious  to  regard  the  associat-e  of 
Marduk  as  identical  with  Ishtar,  follows  from  the 
etymology  they  proposed  for  the  name  of  thiit 
eonsort.  whose  real  name  Sarpanitum  (or  SarpanH), 
i.e.,  probably,  the ' shining  one,'  they  converted  into 
Zir-odnUuM,  'the  seed-prodncing '  goddess. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  Ishtar  may  have  been, 
and  wherever  the  cult  of  thu  goddess  may  origin- 
ally have  been  centred,  she  gradually  absorbs  the 
rftles  and  the  names  of  the  other  goddesses  who  as 
consorts  of  gods  in  important  religious  centres  had 
acquired  a  certain,  though  restricted,  importance. 
Thus  at  Erech,  in  the  extreme  south,  there  flour- 
ished the  cult  of  a  goddess  known  as  Nand,  who 
appears  to  have  been  conceived  as  a  deity  of  a 
violent  character,  punishing  severely  those  who 
disobey  her — a  war-goddess  rather  than  a  mother 
of  life,  but  who  in  later  texts  is  identified  with 
Ishtar.  Again,  at  another  ancient  centre,  Shir- 
pnrla,  we  find  the  cult  of  a  goddess  NinA,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  sister  of  the  chief  god  of  the  place, 
Nin-giiisa,  and  whose  special  function  appears  to 
have  been  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  She  is 
called  the  great  divining  queen  of  the  gods,  and  it 
is  to  her  that  Gudea,  one  of  the  most  famous 
rulers  of  the  place  (e.  3000  B.C.),  goes  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  a  dream  which  disturbs  him.:^ 
Ishtar  absoroe  the  rdle  of  both  NanA  and  Nin&, 
and  hence,  side  by  side  with  her  character  as  the 
mother  of  all  life,  she  is  portrayed  already  in  the 
inscriptions  of  9a'iunii'<^U  as  the  great  war- 
goddess  who  stands  by  the  king's  side  in  the  midst 
of  the  fray,  and  to  whose  aid  every  victory  is  in  a 
measure  due.  This  phase  of  the  character  of  the 
goddess  is  naturally  emphasized  even  more  promi- 
nently among  a  people  like  the  Assyrians,  whose 
thoughts  and  activities  were  so  largely  occupied 
with  military  pursuits,  and  among  whom  all  {^ods 
take  on  a  warlike  and  fierce  character.  While 
the  conception  of  Ishtar  as  the  great  mother  of 
mankind  is  also  found  among  the  Assvrians,  the 
kings  of  the  north  more  frequently  speaK  of  her  as 
the  companion  of  the  chief  god  Ashar,  and  as  co- 
operating with  the  latter  to  lead  the  Assyrian 
armies  to  victory.  She  is  pictured  as  armed  with 
bow  and  arrow,  and  it  is  likewise  she  who,  like 
NinA,  famishes  oracles  and  appears  in  dreams  to 
encourage  her  favourites— the  kmgs — by  reassuring 
messages.  Again,  a  goddess  Anunit,  who,  as  the 
name  mdicates,  stood  m  some  relationship  to  Anu, 
the  god  of  heaven,  becomes  a  form  of  Ishtar  ;  and 
in  the  same  way  Ishtar  absorbs  the  rdle  of  other 
of  the  chief  goddesses  of  the  religious  and  political 
centres  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  cities,  suuh  as 
Bau,  originally  the  consort  of  Nin-girsn,  the  cliief 

*  The  temple  erected  in  Babylon  In  honour  o(  this  goddess 
hoe  recently  been  excavated  by  the  German  expedition.  See 
MUtheilungm  inr  DeuUchm  Orient.  OetelUchafl,  Noa.  4  and  b ; 
and  also  iMlitoch,  Im  Lamde  da  rimligen  Paradiewt,  pp. 
SS,  39. 

t  See  King,  Iiuarivtiont  qf  HammMrabi,  L,  No.  34,  6.  9. 16. 
and  23,  i>A-ta-n>H>-ni»  ainady  used  In  the  general  sense  of 
'goddesses.' 

I  See  Thureau-Dongin's  article, '  I/e  Songe  de  Goiulc^a '  (Camptet 
-mdtu  de  tAeadtmu  aitueriptiaiu,  19U1,  pp.  Ut  \ts,). 


deity  of  Shirpnrla,  who  at  one  time  acquired  an 
independent  position  of  great  prominence. 

The  extent  to  which  this  process  of  concentra- 
tion was  carried  is  illustrated  by  the  common 
use  of  the  term  iihtar,  particularly  in  religiooa 
texts,  in  the  sense  of  '  goddess ' ;  and  from  it  a 
plural  ishtar^e  is  formed,  with  the  Signification 
'  goddesses.'  While,  therefore,  the  other  goddesses 
who  are  merely  the  consorts  of  male  deities — their 
pale  reflexions— continue  to  preserve  their  identity, 
they  are  in  reality  merely  so  many  Ishtars,  with 
ihi»  distinction,  however,  that  the  name  Ishtar  as 
that  of  a  specific  deity  ia  confined  to  the  associate 
of  the  chief  god — Marduk  in  the  south  and  Ashur 
in  the  north. 

A.  certain  vagueness  in  the  use  of  the  name 
Ishtar,  to  be  ol»erved  especially  in  Assyrian  his- 
t4ricai  texts,  followed  from  the  attempt  to  con- 
oantraiAd  the  attributes  of  all  the  important 
goddesses— important  by  virtue  of  the  part  once 
played  bv  the  centres  in  which  as  consorte  of  male 
deities  they  were  worshipped — in  a  single  person- 
age. Ishtar  is  not  really  the  wife  of  Ashur,  who 
indeed  is  essentially  a  god  standing  by  himself 
without  wife  or  oU'spring ;  but  as  the  chief  goddess 
she  takes  her  place  by  the  side  of  Ashur,  just  as 
she  does  by  the  side  of  Marduk,  and  hence  she  is 
addressed  occasionally  in  terms  which  might  be 
taken  as  representing  the  relationship  of  a  wife 
to  her  husband.  In  the  south,  again,  owing  to 
Marduk's  absorption  of  the  r6le  of  the  old  ^1  of 
Nippur,  Ishtar  naturally  becomes  the  BglU  of 
Babylonia,  though  Belit  was  originally  the  consort 
of  the  Nippurian  Bel ;  and,  in  so  far  as  she  takes 
on  the  traits  of  the  older  Belit,  she  is  associated 
with  Marduk  in  the  relationship  of  consort  to  the 
chief  male  deity.  Yet  the  amalgamation  is  not 
complete  until  a  relatively  late  period,  and  Marduk 
contmues  to  have  as  a  speciaf  consort  Sarpanit, 
who  is  generally  distinguished,  albeit  not  sharply, 
from  Ishtar.  Confusing  as  this  double  character 
of  Ishtar,  as  the  one  sreat  mother-goddess,  the 
soarce  of  life,  and  as  the  consort  of  the  head  of 
the  pantheon,  may  appear  to  us,  it  probably 
occasioned  no  difficulty  to  the  Babylonian  theo- 
logians, to  whom  Ishtar  was  essentially  the  goddess 
oflife  and  vegetation ;  nor  to  the  Assyrian  priests, 
among  whom  she  took  on  the  rOle  of  the  great 
war-goddess,  who  in  company  with  Ashur  led  the 
armies  of  the  kings  to  victory. 

3.  Bin. — Next  to  the  triad  and  the  great  mother- 
goddess,  the  worship  of  the  two  great  orbs  of  light 
— the  moon  and  the  sun — is  a  feature  of  the  Baby- 
lonian reUgion  that  clings  to  it  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the 
latest.  It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  that  the 
cult  of  the  one  is  older  than  the  other,  but  the 
greater  prominence  which,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  was  enjoyed  by  the  moon  cult  in  the  earliest 
forms  of  Semitic  culture,  justifies  the  preference 
given  to  it  in  the  order  of  treatment.  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  moon  cult 
!s  coexistent  with  the  nomadic  grade  of  culture, 
while  sun  worship  corresponds  more  to  the  frame 
of  mind  and  to  the  conditions  prevailing  among  a 
people  that  has  reached  the  agricultural  stage. 
This  generalization,  though  open  to  the  objections 
that  attach  to  all  generalizations,  is  nevertheless 
of  value,  provided  it  be  not  pushed  to  the  extreme 
of  denying  the  possibility  of  sun  worship  in  the 
pre-agrieuitural  period  of  the  .Semites.  The  move- 
ments of  nomads  in  Arabia— the  home  par  excel- 
lence  of  the  Semites — taking  place  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  at  night,  the  moon  naturally  served  as 
an  important  guide.  The  more  regular  changes  in 
the  orb  of  night  and  the  briefer  period  in  which 
these  regular  changes  run  their  course,  constituted 
further  features  that  helped  to  emphasize  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  moon  as  a  medinin  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  time.  However  this  may  be,  two  of  tlie 
oldest  religious  centres  in  Babylonia  were  seats  of 
moon  worship — Ur  and  Qarran  (or  Qaran), — and 
the  sanctuaries  at  both  places  retained  their  popn- 
larity  until  the  days  of  the  New  Babylonian 
empire.  Assyrian  rulers  vied  with  those  in  the 
Miuth  in  paying  homage  to  the  god  worshipped  in 
these  centres. 

The  common  name  given  to  the  moon-god  is 
Sin.  The  meaning  and  etymology  of  this  name 
are  not  yet  clear ;  but  there  were  numerous 
epithets  by  which  he  was  known.  Among  these 
is  one  Nannar,  which,  signifying  'the  one  who 
gives  light'  or  'place  of  light,'*  appears  to  have 
been  used  at  one  time  as  a  genuine  name  and  not 
merely  as  an  epithet.  Poesiblv  Nannar  is  even 
an  older  name  than  Sin,  which  appears  to  have 
originated  at  Qarran.  Besides  the  two  places 
named,  there  were,  no  doubt,  other  places  in  Baby- 
lonia where  the  moon  onlt  flourished,  and  it  was 
merely  the  religions  prominence  of  Ur  and  Qarran 
that  lent  to  their  association  with  the  moon-god 
a  special  significance.  The  moon  -  god  is  ordi- 
narily designated  ideographically  En-zu,  which 
describes  him  as  the  'lord  of  wisdom,'  and  this 
attribute  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  him.  This  designation 
appears  in  one  of  the  earliest  inscriptions  known 
to  us.  Lngalzaggisit  enumerates  En-zu  among 
the  gods  serving  as  his  protectors,  and  from  the 
sequence  it  is  evident  that  this  ruler  has  in  mind 
the  moon-god  of  the  city  of  Ur.  The  cultivation 
of  the  science  of  astronomy  bv  the  Babjjlonian 
priests  served  to  emphasize  tne  association  of 
wisdom  with  the  moon,  as  the  overseer  of  the 
starry  heavens;  and,  since  the  motive  predomi- 
nating in  the  development  of  this  science  was 
the  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  stars  upon  the  fate  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  wisdom  of  Sin  was  to  a  large  extent 
coextensive  with  the  giving  of  oracles  and  the 
interpretation  of  omens.  Hence  the  prominence 
accorded  to  Sin  in  the  omen  literature.  It  is  he 
who  sends  dreams.  He  is  addressed  as  the  lord  of 
decisions,  the  god  who  gives  counsel ;  and  if  in 
later  times  it  is  Shamaih — the  sun-god — rather 
than  Sin  who  appears  as  the  god  of  oracles,  this 
is  due  to  the  greater  prominence  which  Shamash 
ac(^uired  in  the  agricultural  stage  of  culture,  and 
which  led  to  the  relegating  of  Sin  to  a  second- 
ary position.  Sin's  traits  as  the  illuminator  like- 
wise continue  to  be  dwelt  upon  both  in  historical 
texts  and  in  the  hymns  composed  in  his  honour: 
and,  with  the  tendency  to  lay  stress  on  the  ethical 

Iihnse  of  the  natures  of  the  ^sds,  the  light  diffused 
ly  Sin  becomes  a  symbol  of  his  function  in  reveal- 
ing to  men  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  them  in 
the  dark.  As  a  protection  against  the  workings 
of  the  mischievous  spirits  wlio  ply  their  trade 
generally  at  night,  the  appeal  ia  neoaenUy  made 
m  the  incantations  to  the  moon-goa;  but  here, 
again,  there  are  other  tendencies  at  work  in  the 
Babylonian  religion  that  prevent  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  traits  of  wisdom  and  of  pro- 
tection ascribed  to  Sin.  In  the  later  periods  tbe 
element  of  wisdom  is  so  prominently  aasodated 
witli  another  god— Ea,  who  through  various  causes 
becomes  the  god  of  humanity  par  excellettee — as 
to  set  the  moon  cult  almost  aside,  while  the 
greater  attachment  felt  towards  the  sun  by  an 
agricultural  population,  added  to  the  much  more 
powerful  character  of  the  sun's  light,  leads  not 
only  to  Shamash  becoming  an  oraue  god  in  the 
place  of  Sin,  but  exalts  the  sun-god  to  the  position 
of  chief  protector  of  mankind  against  injustice, 

*  80  Lehmuii,  ZHttOirVt/er  AuyrWaaU,  xvL  p.  «06. 

t  Hilprecht,  Old  Bab.  liuaipttom,  I.  S,  No.  87,  ool.  i.  21-21. 


the  god  who  far  above  any  other  reveals  wrtMig- 
doing  and  brings  wickedness  to  light.  Sin,  ui 
short,  while  his  cult  remains  prominent,  loses  his 
touch,  as  it  were,  with  his  worshippers.  The 
personal  element  is  moved  into  the  oackgroand. 
As  he  no  longer  entered  into  the  daily  life  of  a 
population  that  became  agricultural  and  then 
commercial,  the  later  hymns  to  him  do  not  breathe 
that  spirit  of  genuine  attachment  which  charac- 
terizes the  addresses  to  such  gods  as  Shamash, 
Ea,  and  Marduk.  He  retains  his  supreme  position 
among  the  gods ;  bat,  calm  and  cold  as  his  light, 
he  is  not  the  deitjr  to  whom  the  people  turn  in 
their  distress,  and  it  was  due  chiefly  to  the  rever- 
ence in  which  such  ancient  centres  as  Ur  and 
Qarran  were  held  by  virtue  of  their  great  antiquity 
that  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  a  second 
great  triad,  consisting  of  Sin,  Ishtar,  and  the  sun- 
god. 

4.  Shamash,  Ninib,  Nergal. — We  hare  indicated 
the  main  reason  for  the  steadily  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  sun  cult,  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
development  both  of  the  popular  religion  and  of 
the  system  of  theology  established  by  the  influence 
of  the  priests.  While  the  worship  of  the  snn-god, 
as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  nature,  is  no  doubt 
much  earlier  among  all  nations  than  the  period 
when  the  agricultural  stage  was  reached,  it  is 
among  agricultural  communities  that  such  a  cult 
acquires  a  popularity  corresponding  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  sun  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Hienoe 
the  phenomenon,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
strange,  that  the  roajoritjr  of  the  local  goos  wor- 
shipped in  the  cities  of  ancient  Babylonia  are  solar 
deities.  Besides  the  two  chief  centres  of  son 
worship — Sippar  in  northern  Babylonia  and  Larsa 
in  the  southern  portion — the  patron  deity  of  Shir- 
pnrla  (known  as  Nin^irsu)  is  a  solar  deity ;  a  god 
Nerqal,  worshipped  in  another  important  centre — 
Cuthah — is  likewise  a  sun-god ;  similarly,  Za-mal- 
mal,  who  belongs  to  an  important  city  —  Kish ; 
while  Marduk,  originally  merely  the  god  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  but  destined,  with  the  growing 
dignity  of  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the  united 
Babylonian  States,  to  become  the  oHicial  head  of 
the  pantheon,  is  also  distinctly  a  solar  god. 

Besides  these,  we  have  a  host  of  other  deities 
belonging  to  cities  and  towns  of  minor  importance 
that  are  distinctly  solar  in  character.  With  that 
same  tendency  towards  the  systematization  of 
beliefs  which  led  to  the  concentration  of  the  god- 
desses of  the  more  important  centres  in  the  person 
of  a  single  goddess  Isntar,  so  in  the  course  of  time 
these  various  local  sun-gods  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  so  many  forms  or  muiifestationsof  the  one  great 
orb,  though  the  tendency  never  went  so  far  as  to 
concentrate  all  the  solar  deities  into  a  single  one. 
By  the  side  of  a  god_,  symbolical  of  the  sun  in 
general,  and  who  receives  the  name  of  Shamash, 
the  official  Babylonian  pantheon  continues  to 
recognize  two  other  solar  deities— one  whose  name 
is  provisionally  read  Ninib,  and  the  other  Nergal — 
exclusive  of  Miirduk,  who,  although  a  son-god,  also 
acquires,  as  already  intimated,  a  unique  position. 
The  real  reason  for  the  continued  independent 
existence  of  Ninib  and  Nergal  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
sought  again  in  the  political  and  religions  signifi- 
cance of  tne  centres  in  which  they  were  worahipiMKl. 
That  centre  was,  in  the  cose  of  Nergal,  the  city  of 
Cuthah,  which  is  first  referred  to  in  an  inscription 
of  king  Dungi  of  Ur  (c.  2800  B.C.).  .  As  for  Ninib, 
indications  point  to  his  identity  with  Nin-girsu, 
the  chief  god  of  Shirpurla,  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Bab^rlonian  States ;  though  the  origin  of  the 
vmting  h'tn-ib  and  its  precise  relationship  to  the 
form  Nin-girtu  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  In 
the  systematized  Babylonian  theology,  however, 
the  distinction  between  Shamash,  Xvinib,  and 
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Kcreal  was  interpreted  in  each  a  manner,  that, 
while  Shamasli  was  regarded  as  the  sun-god  par 
excellence  and  in  general,  Ninib  was  looked  upon 
88  the  penonification  of  the  morning  and  spring 
Ban,  and  Neigal  as  the  sun  of  noon  and  of  the 
Bununer  season.*  This  differentiation  waa  sng- 
gested  bv  the  two  aspects  which  the  san  as  a  great 
power  of  nature  presents  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Babylonia.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  beneficent 
power  which,  in  the  spring,  drives  away  the  rain 
and  storms,  and  restores  the  life  and  vegetation  of 
natnre ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  destructive 

fower  which,  during  the  hot  season,  by  its  too 
eroe  and  burning  rays,  brings  about  disease  and 
suffering,  and  even  causes  min  to  the  crops. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the 
personification  of  the  sun  in  general,  the  name 
Shamash,  having  perhaps  the  force  of  'servitor,' 
appears  to  go  back  to  the  very  early  period  when 
the  moon  cult  still  enjoved  a  supremacy  over  that 
of  the  sun.  And  if  it  lie  Dome  in  mind  that,  both  in 
the  earlier  and  in  the  later  inscriptions  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,t  the  moon-god  is,  almost  without 
exception,  accorded  the  preference  over  Shamash 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  pantheon,  the  conclu- 
sion appears  to  be  warranted  that  the  'service' 
implied  in  the  name  had  reference  originally  to 
the  subservient  relationship  in  which  Shamash 
stood  to  Sin.  We  have,  however,  also  had  occasion 
to  note  the  causes  that  led  to  the  later  predomi- 
nance of  the  sun  cult  over  that  of  the  moon,  at 
least  in  the  popular  phase  of  the  religion,  and  the 
influence  of  this  phase  is  to  be  seen  in  the  absorp- 
tion on  the  part  of  Shamash  of  attributes  that  once 
belonged  to  Sin. 

The  chief  centres  of  the  Babylonian  Shamash 
cult  were,  as  already  indicated,  Sippar  and  Laxsa, 
both  of  them  cities  whose  foundation  reaches  back 
to  a  liigh  antiquity.  Of  the  two,  Larsa  appears  to 
have  been  politicUly  the  more  important,  whereas 
Sippar  acquired  greater  religious  sanctity,  from 
wuivk  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  it  was  the 
older  of  the  two.  That  there  is  some  historical 
oounerion  between  the  two  places,  is  indicated 
by  the  identity  of  the  name  borne  by  the  chief 
temple  in  both  Sippar  and  Larsa,  viz.  i-barra  (or 
E-babbara),  signifying  'resplendent  house.'  In 
the  further  development  of  the  conceptions  con- 
nected with  Shamash  it  is  important  to  note  the 
introduction  of  ethical  ideas.  Represented  ideo- 
graphically  as  '  the  god  of  day,'  he  is  worshipped 
not  merely  as  the  symbol  of  light  and  as  the 
beneficent  power  that  drives  away  the  winter 
storms  and  clothes  the  earth  with  verdure,  but 
as  the  god  who,  among  mankind,  as  in  nature, 
brings  about  order  ana  stability.  As  his  light 
illumines  all  dark  places,  so  he  is  regarded  as  the 
one  who  can  drive  evil,  which  was  pictured  as '  dark- 
ness,' out  of  the  body  of  man.  Shamash  is  there- 
fore frequently  appealed  to  in  the  incantation  texts 
as  the  god  who  can  provide  healing,  who  can  se- 
cure release  from  sufferings  by  driving  away  the 
demons  and  evil  spirits.  'The  symbolical  rites  pre- 
scribed in  these  texts  to  be  carried  out  in  connexion 
with  the  pronouncing  of  certain  formuke  are 
generally  to  be  performed  at  daybreak,  when  the 
rule  of  Shamash  Mgins.  But  not  only  evil  in  the 
form  of  disease  or  bewitchment  can  be  removed  by 
Shamash,  it  is  he  likewise  who  brings  hidden 
crimes  to  light,  and  it  is  he  who  punishes  the  evil- 

*  See  Jeiuen  (Xotmologie,  )>.  -.57  f.),  to  whom  the  indication 
of  this  diBtinction  ia  due,  and  wbooe  views  are  more  plauaibie 
than  the  opinion  o(  Winokler  (OttehiehU  ImuU,  iL  p.  79),  who 
ia  inclined  to  IooIe  upon  Ninib  ai  the  symbol  of  the  summer 
season. 

t  An  exception  appears  In  the  inscription  of  LuKSlzaKgid 
(Hilprecht,  Old  Bab.  Inter.  1. 1,  Mo.  87,  ool.  L  20);  but  see  the 
note  on  p.  07  of  the  pcsssut  writer's  BMgiam  SabyUmietu  und 
AtttTitai. 


doer.  His  light  thus  becomes  a  symbol  also  of 
justice,  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  epithet  by 
which  he  is  aiddressed  both  in  hymns  and  in  histori- 
cal texts  is  that  of  'judge  of  heaven  and  earth.' 
He  is  pictured  as  sitting  on  a  throne  in  a  oonrt  of 
justice,  receiving  the  petitions  of  those  who  have 
been  injured,  and  rendering  a  just  verdict.  It  is 
significant  that  Hammurabi  (e.  2250  B.C.)  places  at 
the  head  of  his  famous  Code  of  laws  *  a  picture  of 
Shamash,  and  in  the  body  of  the  text  tne  god  is 
frequently  introduced  as  the  one  who  inspired 
Hammurabi  with  the  project  of  gathering  together 
the  laws  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
justice  and  security  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  Among  the  tities  that  the  king  bestows  on 
himself  he  takes  special  pride  in  designating  him- 
self the  '  king  of  righteousness,'  which  is  precisely 
the  rAle  in  which  Shamash  himself  appears  in  the 
religious  literature. 

By  the  side  of  Shamash  we  not  only  find  his 
consort  A  frequently  referred  to,  but  a  group  of 
minor  deities  (or  spirits),  who  form,  as  it  were,  the 
court  of  the  god.  A  god  Bunene  is  pictured  as  his 
chariot  driver,  and  Kettu  ('Right')  and  Mesharu 
('  Justice')  as  his  children  who  are  in  his  service. 
It  is  likely  that  Bunene  was  originally  the  name  of 
the  sun-god  in  some  locality,  who  was  overshadowed 
by  the  grwt  Shamash,  and  therefora  accorded  a 
place  as  an  attendant ;  while  Kettu  and  Meikaru 
are  clearly  designations  of  the  sun-god  as  the  lord 
of  justice,  that  have  been  personified  as  independent 
bem^s. 

JVmti. — As  the  sun-god  associated  more  speci- 
fically witd  the  spring  and  morning,  it  is  natural 
to  iind  Ninib  regarded  as  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural deity,  who  presides  over  the  fields,  and  who 
is  appealed  to,  not  merely  to  ensure  fertility,  but 
to  protect  the  boundaries  of  the  fields  against  un- 
lawful invasion  or  wilful  interference.  A  feature 
of  Ninib  which  stands  in  close  connexion  with  his 
position  as  an  agricultural  deity,  is  his  absorp- 
tion of  the  rAle  of  numerous  other  gods,  who, 
originally  local  patrons  of  the  fields,  are  viewed 
as  merely  so  many  manifestations  of  Ninib.  Thus 
we  find  Nin-gish-zida,  Nin-shakh,  Za-mal-mal, 
Dun-pa-vddu,  Ziznnu,  Shedu,  all  once  worshipped 
as  independent  goUs,  assimilated  to  Ninib  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  tendency  that  led  to  a  concen- 
tration of  all  the  independent  goddesses  in  the 
great  Ishtar,  and  which  led  to  making  Shamash 
of  Larsa  and  Sippar  the  representative  of  the  sun- 
god  in  general,  thus  gradually  obscuring  the  numer- 
ous local  sun  cults  tnat  must  once  have  flourished. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  Ninib,  due  to 
his  having  been  the  chief  deity  in  an  important 
political  centre  —  probably  Snirpurla.  As  the 
patron  of  rulers  whose  position  was  due  to  their 
force  of  arms,  Ninib  (or  Nin-girsu  f)  was  naturally 
also  a  god  of  war,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
fray  as  a  warrior  fully  armed.    In  hymns  coni- 

Sosed  in  his  honour,  Ninib  is  very  frequentiy  ad- 
ressed  as  the  god  of  battle,  whose  strength  is 
irresistible,  and  who  leads  the  armies  of  the  king 
to  victory. 

This  ;iriolent  character  of  the  god  also  leads  to 
his  being  invoked  by  the  Assyrian  rulers  as  the 
one  who,  with  Nergal,  presides  over  the  sports — 
htmting  of  lions,  bulls,  and  stags — to  wliicli  the 
Assyrians  were  devoted.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  notably  Ashuma^irpal  (B.C.  885- 
860),;  are  so  devoted  to  Ninib  that  he  becomes  the 
god  of  war  par  exceUenee,  and  they  fairly  exhaust 
their  vocabulary  in  extolling  him  as  the  strong 

*  English  translation  by  Johns  under  the  title,  Th»  OUMt 

Code  of  Lata  in  the  ITorM  (Edinburgh,  1903). 
t  St-e  above,  p.  .542**. 

!  See  Kawlinson,  i.  17,  col.  i.  1-17  ;  Ninib  as  god  of  huntiat 
with  Kergal,  lUwlinson,  i.  28,  coi.  i.  1. 
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and  powerful  hero  who  overthrows  all  opponents, 
whose  victory  is  assured,  who  holds  the  sceptre 
in  his  bandb ;  the  lord  of  lords,  who  drives  along 
like  a  raging  storm.  There  is  but  little  trace, 
in  such  a  description,  of  the  solar  deity,  though 
phrases  are  interspersed  here  and  there  which 
show  the  solar  origin  of  the  god  in  question.  It  is 
natural  that  among  the  wiolike  Assyrians,  where 
all  the  gods  assume  a  fierce  and  more  violent  aspect, 
this  side  of  the  deity  should  have  been  pofticularly 
emphasized ;  whereas,  among  the  Babylonians,  it 
i.s,  on  the  whole,  as  an  agricmtural  god  that  Ninib 
retains  his  position  in  the  pantheon  down  to  the 
latest  period.* 

The  consort  of  Ninib  is  Gwla,  also  designated 
as  Nin-karrak,  who,  besides  being  very  frequently 
associated  with  him,  especiaUy  in  the  invocation  of 
the  gods  at  the  close  of  the  boundary  inst^riptions, 
appears  in  the  magic  testa  chiefly  as  the  '  great 
pliysician'  who  provides  healing  for  the  sick. 

Ntrgal. — As  the  symbol  of  the  great  power  of 
nature  in  its  destructive  phase,  Nergal  is  consist- 
ently  regarded  as  a  violent  deity,  who  alternately 
appears  as  a  war-god  and  as  a  god  of  pestilence 
and  fevers,  dealing  out  death  and  sntt'ering  on 
every  side.  Dissociated  from  his  originally  local 
limitations  as  the  god  of  Cuthah,  he  absorbs  the 
rdle  of  other  gods,  who,  likewise  solar  deities  of  the 
more  violent  type,  were  viewed  as  hostile  to  man. 
Such  a  figure  was  Ira  (or  (?tra);t  another  was 
Ishum,  more  specifically  a  god  of  fire ;  a  third  was 
Namtar,  the  plague-god  par  excellence ;  though, 
instead  of  being  directly  identified  with  Nergal, 
the  latter  is  regarded  as  his  servitor,  in  which 
r6le  Ira,  also,  appears  at  times. 

We  have  seen  that  Nergal  is  also  associated 
with  Ninib  as  the  gCKl  of  war ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant function  assigned  to  Nergal  in  the  sys- 
tematized pantheon  is  as  the  chief  of  the  gods  who 
ureside  over  the  world  of  the  dead.  The  Baby- 
Ionian  priests,  in  further  development  of  t  he  current 
popular  views  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
dead  in  the  nether  world  (upon  which  we  shall 
dwell  in  a  subsequent  section),  set  up  two  pan- 
theoiiH — one  for  the  living,  and  one  for  the  dead. 
In  the  course  of  time  tlie  difl'erentiation  between 
the  two  became  so  marked  that  it  wa.s  commonly 
held  that  the  gods,  whom  we  have  hitherto  been 
considering,  exercised  control  over  the  living  only, 
who  upon  death  passed  out  of  their  supwvision. 
The  dangers  from  hostile  gods  an  I  demons,  how- 
ever, did  not  cease  with  the  approach  of  death, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  protection  fruiii 
the  spirits  that  infested  the  graves,  and  that 
followed  the  dead  to  their  abode  in  the  Kuhter- 
ranean  cave  in  which  they  were  popularly  HU]i])osed 
to  be  housed.  Sueh  protection  could'  be  gained 
only  by  an  appeal  to  deities  more  powerful  than 
the  demons  ;  but  the  gods  so  addressed  were  quite 
difl'erent  from  those  who  protected  the  living. 
Nergal,  as  the  god  of  fevers  and  pestilence — a 
prototype  of  the  angel  of  death — was  appropriately 
selectecf  asthechief  of  this  nether  world  pantheon. 
At  his  side  was  a  consort,  Ereah-kigal  or  Allatu. 
She  is  a  kind  of  counterpart  to  Ishtar,  and,  origin- 
ally ruling  independentlv  in  the  lower  world,  is 
represented  as  accepting  Nergal  as  her  mate. 

Grouped  around  Nergal  and  Eresli-kigal  are  a 
series  of  gods  forming  the  court  of  the  Divine 
pair,  who,  besides  doing  their  bidding,  detennine 
with  them  the  condition  of  the  dead.  Besides 
Kresh-kigal,  we  encounter  a  con.sort,  Laz,  given  to 

•  A  temple  to  Ninib,  datlni;  from  the  days  of  the  New 
Itahyloiiian  period,  ha»  been  unearthed  by  the  German  expedi- 
tion at  IJabylon  (MrtltieU.  d.  Deutachen  Orient.  Ge*.,  No.  10). 

t  The  former  roadiiii;,  Dibfiarrat  is  to  l»c  al>au(Ione<l.  Although 
the  correirt  reading  is  still  uncertain,  the  prolmbilities  are lo 
favour  of  Ira,  which  is  adoptad  by  Zimmera,  KeilifueAtiftm 
H.  d.  AOs  Tettamettt,  p.  U7. 


Nergal  in  bis  position  as  a  member  of  the  pan- 
theon of  the  living;  and  jnst  as  Nergal  belong! 
to  both  pantheons,  so  there  are  other  deities,  like 
Nin-gish-zida,  whom  we  encounter  in  the  panUieon 
both  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  regions.  Re- 
membering that  this  latter  pantheon  repreaenta 
largely  a  doctrine  of  the  schools,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  gods  who  belong  to  both  pan- 
theons ;  and,  thougli  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for 
the  fact,  it  seems  likely  that,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
most  of  the  gods  of  the  lower  -world  wore  regarded 
as  having  their  sojourn  in  that  region  for  a  part  of 
the  year  only.  In  short,  the  popular  element  in 
this  doctrine  of  a  lower  world  pantheon  is  repre- 
sented by  the  nature  myth,  which  symbolizes  the 
change  of  seasons  by  transferring  the  abodes  of 
certain  cods — more  particularly  goids  of  vegetation 
and  of  life  in  general— to  the  nether  world  during 
the  season  of  rain  and  storms,  when  Nature  herself 
seems  to  have  succumbed  to  the  powerful  Nergal 
and  his  consort. 

5.  Adad. — Shamash,  Ninib,  and  Nergal,  as  we 
have  seen,  symbolize  the  sun  in  general,  and  in 
its  twofold  aspects  as  a  beneficial  and  a  harmful 
power.  But,  besides  the  destruction  brought  about 
by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  suflered  from  the  even  greater  havoc 
wrought  by  the  rainstorms,  accompanied  by  de- 
structive winds,  during  the  wintry  season,  which 
lasted  for  almost  six  months.  The  god  who,  in  the 
systematized  pantheon,  personifies  these  winter 
storms  is  Adad,  who  waa  also  known,  in  Assyria 
at  least,  as  Bamnum,  ».«.  'the  thunderer.'  He 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  old  Bel  of  Nippur, 
who,  as  the  god  of  the  earth  and  of  the  atmo- 
sphere immediately  above  it,  has  also  the  traits  of 
a  storm-god. 

Besides  Adad  and  Ramman,  there  are  taiioo* 
other  names  by  which  the  god  is  known  (apart 
from  numerous  epithets),  such  as  Martu,  Met;  and 
Bur,  which  may  be  taken  as  indications  that  he 
likewise,  just  as  Ishtar,  Ninib,  and  Shamash,  has 
absorbed  the  rOlcs  of  other  local  deities  who  per- 
sonified the  wind  and  storm.  Ou  xeals  and  in 
sculptured  scenes  he  is  depicted  as  armed  with 
the  thunderbolt  and  lightnmg :  and,  since  many 
of  the  myths  of  Babylonia  delU  with  the  conflict 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  Adad  is  rarely  absen'. 
in  them,  being  generally,  indeed,  assigned  a  promi- 
nent rOIe.  But  even  the  destructive  winter  rains 
and  storms  have  their  favourable  aspects,  since 
they  are  e.ssential  to  the  fructification  of  the 
earth ;  hence  Adad  is  viewed  also  as  a  god  wlio 
brings  blessings  to  the  fields.  It  was  essential, 
therefore,  to  propitiate  him  in  order  to  secure 
oneself  against  his  too  great  violence,  which  would 
result  in  havoc  instead  of  blessing.  His  curse 
was  particularly  powerful ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the 
close  of  their  inscriptions,  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian rulers  alike  are  found  invoking  Adad  to  bring 
famine  and  devastation  upon  their  enemies  ly  a 
failure  of  the  crops.  Instead  of  bringing  forth 
plants,  he  can  cause  weeds  and  thistles  to  spring 
up.  Woe,  therefore,  to  him  whom  Adad  desires  to 
punish  !  The  ethical  element  is  also  introduced 
into  the  conceptions  concerning  Adad,  and  he  is 
very  often  associated  with  Shamasli  as  the  god 
who  ]iunishes  the  wrong-doer  and  secures  justice 
for  one  who  has  been  injured.  Shamash  and  Ad.id 
appear,  indeed,  so  fre()uently  in  hymns  and  in 
oracles  as  '  the  lords  of  justice,'  the  Divine  judges, 
that  one  is  justified  in  interpreting  this  associa- 
tion in  terms  of  a  doctrine  forming  part  of  the 
Babylonian  theology,  according  to  which  tlie 
specilically  beneficial  and  specifically  violent  mani- 
festations of  nature  were  combined  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  view  that  good  and  e-il,  blessing* 
and  curses,  are  dealt  out  on  the  basis  of  justi(«. 
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The  consort  of  Adad  is  Shala,  who,  however,  is 
merely  a  pale  reflexion  of  the  male  deity,  and 
plays  no  independent  part  whatsoever,  she  is 
not  even  as  frequently  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
Adad  as  are  the  consorts  of  some  of  the  other 
gods. 

6.  Mardnk. — The  political  snpremacr  acqnired  by 
the  city  of  Babylon  c.  2250  B.C.,  and  maintained 
with  some  intermptions,  notably  daring  the  Kas- 
site  rule  (e.  1730  to  1160  B.C.),  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reinstate  Bel  of  Nippur  as  the  head 
of  the  pantheon,  brought  about  such  important 
changes  in  the  old  Babylonian  pantheon  that  one 
is  tempted  to  divide  the  Babylonian  religion  into 
two  periods — the  one  prior  to  the  supremai^  of 
Babylon,  the  other  UFter  this  supremacy  had  been 
secured.  With  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  the 
nnited  States  of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  the  advance 
of  the  local  deity,  Marduk,  to  a  position  at  the 
head  of  the  pantheon  naturally  followed.  Origin- 
ally a  solar  deity,  and  symbolizing  more  specifi- 
eally,  like  Ninib,  the  sun  of  the  spring  solstice, 
which  triumphs  over  the  storms  of  the  winter 
season,  Marduk  becomes  '  the  lord '  par  excellence ; 
and  this  supreme  position  is  emphasized  by  his 
actually  assuming  the  dignity  and  name  of  Bel — 
hitherto  the  designation  of  the  chief  deitr  of 
Nippur.  Sach  a  change  involved  a  general  snift- 
ing  in  the  relationship  of  the  gods  of  the  old 
Babylonian  pantheon  to  one  another,  with  the 
result  that  nnder  the  influence  of  the  priests  of 
Babylon  an  entirely  new  theological  system  was 
evolved.  Ancient  myths  were  transformed  so  as 
to  accord  to  Marduk  the  place  due  to  him.  Im- 
portant acts,  such  as  the  re£^ation  of  the  order 
of  the  Universe  and  the  creation  of  mankind — 
hitherto  ascribed  to  Bel  of  Nippur,  to  Ea  of  Eridu, 
or  to  a  goddess  Arum — were  transferred  to  Mar- 
duk. The  incantation  ritnak  were  to  a  large  ex- 
tent .'iltered  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  position 
of  Mnrduk  as  the  ultimate  source  of  healing,  of 
protection,  and  of  all  blessings.  The  gods  were 
represented  as  forming  a  court  around  their  chief, 
hailing  Mardnk  as  their  leader,  and  paying  him 
homage.  The  hymns  composed  in  his  nonour  and 
the  prayers  addressed  to  him  by  the  rulers  embody 
sentiments  that  might  be  regarded  as  an  index  of 
a  decided  advance  towards  a  monotheistic  concep- 
tion of  the  Universe,  and  unquestionably  tlie  steady 
growth  of  the  Marduk  cult  had  its  outcome  in 
giving  to  the  Babylonian  religion  a  far  more 
smritnal  character  than  it  had  hitherto  acqnired. 
While  the  onlta  of  En-lil  at  Nippur,  of  Sin  at  Ur 
and  Qarran,  of  Shamash  at  Sippar  and  Larsa,  and 
of  Ea  at  Eridu,  were  maintains,  and  these  places 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  religious  centres  of 
the  first  rank,  the  temple  of  Marduk  at  Babylon, 
known  as  E-sagila,  •,«.  'the  lofty  house,'  became 
the  central  sanctuary  of  the  land,  and  around 
the  sacred  area  in  whidi  it  stood  chapels  and 
sanctnariee  were  erected,  as  formerly  at  Nippur, 
to  all  the  chief  gods,  who  could  thus  be  worshipped 
in  one  place.  True,  certain  concessions  were  made 
to  the  traditions  of  the  post,  such  as  making  Ea 
the  father  of  Marduk;  but  the  dependence  of 
Marduk  upon  Ea  involved  in  such  a  relationship 
was  cancelled  by  the  readiness  and  zeal  with 
which  Ea  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his 
son. 

The  Babylonian  creation  story  in  the  bnal  form 
in  which  it  has  come  down  to  u.s  may  be  taken  as 
the  typical  illustration  of  the  transformation  of 
doctrines  brought  about  through  Marduk's  advance 
to  the  01  the  pantheon.  Several  old  nature 
myths  have  been  combined  in  this  story  to  form  a 
great  'Mardnk'  epic — a  grand  pnan  sung  in  his 
hononr.  The  overthrow  of  Tiamat,  the  monster 
symbolical  of  the  chaos  that  rules  during  the 
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ruiny  season,  was  probably  accomplished  by 
Mardnk,  as  the  sun -god  who  drives  away  the 
storms.  But  there  are  evidences  in  the  tale  of 
the  existence  of  a  far  more  powerful  being,  Apru 
('  the  deep '),  who  has  been  conquered  by  ;  and 
it  was  the  latter,  no  doubt,  to  whom,  in  one  form 
of  the  story,  the  creation  of  mankind  was  ascribed, 
So  in  other  versions,  originating  in  different  centres, 
we  find  other  gods  invested  with  this  dUtincUon, 
But  all  rivals  uill  into  the  backbond  by  the  side 
of  Marduk,  to  whom  everything  is  attributed ;  and 
the  gods  Uiemselves  bestow  hfty  glorious  names 
upon  him — and  thus  transfer  their  own  attributes 
and  powers  to  the  chief  god  of  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon."^ They  redgn,  as  it  were,  in  nis  favour. 
Honce  the  interesting  phenomenon  that  the  origin- 
ally solar  character  of  the  deity  crops  ont  only  in 
tho  ideographic  method  of  writing  his  name  as 
'child  of  the  day,' f  and  in  incidental  references: 
whereas  the  side  that  is  most  strongly  emphasised 
is  his  headship  of  the  pantheon,  concentrating  in 
his  person  all  the  attributes  and  powers  distri- 
buted among  the  gods. 

His  consort  is  generally  Sarpanit — a  name  sig- 
nifying originally  the  '  shining  one,'  but  inter- 
preted as  though  compounded  of  t(r  'seed'  and 
odn'tu  'producing,'  so  as  to  admit  of  identify- 
ing her  with  the  mother-goddess  Ishtar.  This  is 
actually  done  in  hymns,^  though  the  process  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  completely  carried  out.  Saipanit 
appears  merely  as  an  associate  of  the  powerfol 
Marduk,  sharing  in  his  glory  withont  materially 
contributing  to  it. 

7.  Nebo. — Opposite  Babylon  lay  a  city,  Borsippa, 
which  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  to  have 
been  older  than  Babylon  itself.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion best  acconnts  for  the  fact  that  the  god  of  the 
l>lace,  Nebo,  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  pan- 
theon by  the  side  of  Marduk.  True,  Borsippa 
)>ecomes,  in  course  of  time,  merely  a  suburb  of 
liabylon,  and  this  dependence  finds  expression  in 
making  Nebo  the  son  of  Marduk ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  the  great  festival  of  Marduk,  which 
was  the  New  Year's  Day,  Nebo  takes  a  part ;  and 
even  Marduk  pays  homage  to  Nebo,  his  son,  by 
accompanying  the  image  of  the  latter  pa.'t  of  the 
way  back  to  the  sanctuary  at  Borsippa,  afiur  the 
formal  visit  of  the  son  to  his  father.  Moreover, 
there  is  one  attribute  assigned  to  Nebo  which 
signals  him  out  even  from  Marduk.  He  is  the 
representative  of  wisdom ;  and  to  him  the  art  of 
writing  is  ascribed  even  by  the  priests  of  Babylon, 
who  in  their  astronomical  reports  do  not  hesitate 
to  mention  Nebo  before  Marduk — a  custom  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Assyrian  scholars.  In  this 
respect  be  bears  an  affinity  to  Ea ;  and,  like  the 
latter,  he  appears  to  have  been  orieinally  a  water 
deity — perhaps  the  gpd  who  had  his  seat  in  the 
Eup'lirates  river,  as  Ea  was  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  is,  clearly,  some  connexion  between  the 
Ea  and  Nebo  cults,  though  its  precise  nature  is 
stiU  unknown  to  us.  Nebo  appears  under  the 
form  Dumu-zi-tuab,  which  designates  him  as  a 
son  of  the  'deep,'  here  used  for  Ea.  Beroeus 
is  in  accord  with  the  evidence  derived  from  the 
Babylonian  literature  in  representing  Ea — whose 
name  appears  in  SynceUns'  extract  uom  Berosns 
as  Oannes% — as  the  god  who  instructs  mankind 
in  various  arts,  including  writing.  Ea  retains 
to  the  latest  period  the  genertu  attribute  of 
wisdom,  besides  being  regarded  as  the  general 
protector  of  mankindi  but  the  specific  trait  of 

•  See  Ktn?,  Seven  TaiMt     Creation,  I.  pp.  04-111. 
t  Dclitzsch,  BeitrSge  zur  Attyr.  it  623. 
i  e.g.  Cnug,  Attyrian  and  BabyUmiam  BMgiem  Ttau,  L. 
Na  1,  lines  12-26. 
i  Oory'a  Aneimt  FngnumU,  p.  ST. 
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being  the  god  of  writing  is  transferred  to  Nebo, 
though  this  is  done  to  a  mncb  more  decided  extent 
by  the  Asisyrian  scribes  than  by  the  Babylonians. 
One  is  inolined  to  ooniectnre  that  the  northward 
course  of  culture,  whicli  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
city  BoTsippa  and  to  the  establisliiuent  ot  am  im- 
portant school  there,  with  a  more  special  cultiva- 
tion of  astronomy  than  elsewhere,  led  to  the  in- 
vesting of  Nebo  with  Ea's  attributes ;  and,  as  the 
intelleutaal  centre  shifted  from  Eridu  to  Boisippa, 
Nebo  assumes,  in  a  measure,  the  rOle  formerly 
assigned  to  Ea,  without,  however,  overshadowing 
the  latter.  ThiB  priests  of  Babylon  seek  to  eff  ect 
a  compromise  between  the  present  and  the  past, 
by  making  Biardok  the  son  of  Ea,  while  Nebo  in 
turn  becomes  the  sod  of  Bfardok,  so  tiiat  the 
ultimate  source  of  wisdom  under  this  ^tem  is 
still  the  god  of  Eridn,  even  though  his  activity  is 
transferred  in  such  lar^e  measure  to  Mardnk  and 
Nebo.  It  is  a  feature  of  an  established  priesthood 
that  it  never  breaks  entirely  with  the  past,  and  in 
the  systematised  Babylonian  pantheon  the  honour 
of  Ea  is  protected  by  m^lring  him  a  member  of  the 
great  triiul,  whereas  the  realhead  of  the  pantheon 
is  Mardnk,  to  whom  Nebo  is  ^ven  as  a  kind  of 
messenger,  entrusted  with  carrj^mg  out  his  dictates. 
In  Assyria,  where  the  connexion  with  the  remote 
past  was  less  keenly  felt,  this  process  is  still  further 
developed,  and  the  Nebo  enlt  is  laid  hold  of  as 
aa  omet  to  the  predominaaoe  of  Maidnk,  who 
was  felt  to  be  a  rival  to  the  patron  god  of  Assyria 
— Ashnr,  naturally  placed  at  the  hcnd  of  the  pan- 
theon by  the  Assyrian  priests.  Hence  some  of 
the  Assyrian  rulers,  while  not  altogether  ignoring 
Mardnk,  preferred  to  manifest  their  homage  to 
the  gods  of  the  south  b^  the  glorification  of  Nebo. 
They  erected  sanctuaries  to  this  god  in  their 
capital,  and  proclaimed  their  confidenoe  in  him. 
Assurbanipal,  in  collecting  the  literature  produced 
in  the  south,  ascribes  the  inspiration  of  this  policy 
to  Nebo  and  his  consort  Taanmit  (or  Tashmitum), 
who,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  subscription  frequently 
attached  to  the  copiea,  '  opened  his  ears '  and  in- 
structed liim  to  make  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times 
r'cctiHsible  to  his  subjects.  As  originally  a  water 
god,  Nebo  is  also  an  agricultural  deity,  who  opens 
the  subterranean  sources  and  irrigates  the  fields. 
In  religious  as  well  as  in  historical  texts  he  is 
invoked  as  the  one  who  causes  the  com  to  grow. 
His  consort,  generally  termed  Tashmit,  but  also 
known  as  NanA,  plays  an  independent  part.  The 
name  NanA,  properly  belonging  to  the  chief  god- 
dess of  Erecn.  indicates  Uiat  this  consort  was 
regarded  merely  as  a  form  of  Ishtar — at  least  in 
the  later  periods — while  Tashmit  is  a  purely  arti- 
ficial creation.  The  name  signifies  '  revelation ' ; 
and  Taahmit  appears  to  have  been  originally 
merely  a  designation  of  Nebo  himself,  who  is,  in 
fact,  spoken  of  as  Uu  tathmeti,  i.e.  '  god  of  revela- 
tion.' Under  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  which 
assumed  that  every  god  must  liave  a  female  con- 
sort, Tashmit  became  the  associate  of  the  god  of 
Borsippa. 

8.  uirru-Nnsku. — ^Another  phase  of  solar  worship 
in  Babylonia  is  represented  by  the  conception  of  a 
deity  symbolizing  the  element  of  fire.  In  the 
Babylonian  pantheon  this  fire-god  commonly  bears 
the  name  of  Oirru  *  (formerly  read  Gibil),  whereas 
in  Assyria  he  is  generally  known  as  Nns/cu.i 
Though  decidedly  to  be  classed  among  the  great 
gods  of  the  pantheon,  Girru  plays  a  rOle  in  the 
mcantation  texts  rather  than  in  the  historical 
inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  He  is 
invoked  in  the  incantation  rituals  compiled  as  a 
means  of  driving  away  the  demons  and  evil  spirits  ; 
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and  this  is  tine  to  the  prominence  held  by  fire  in 
the  ritual.  Images  of  the  demons — in  wood,  wax, 
and  other  materials — were  made,  and  burned  to  the 
accompaniment  of  incantations ;  and,  as  the  images 
were  consumed,  it  was  believed  that  the  demons 
themselves  were  destroyed.  Night  l>einc  a  favour- 
ite time  for  the  exorcizing;  rites,  Nuskn  was 
brought  into  association  with  the  moon  -  god ; 
although  the  fire  symbolized  by  Nusku  is.  vith- 
ont  much  question,  the  heat  of  the  sun.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  possibilitv  of  differentiating  Nusku 
from  Giim  is  furnished  oy  the  relationship  wbi.^h 
the  former  is  made  to  bear  to  Nebo.  Like  Nebi , 
Nusku  is  called '  the  bearer  of  the  brilliant  sceptre ' 
and  the  'wise  god';  and,  when  ideographically 
written,  the  god  is  designated  as  '  the  one  wielding 
the  sceptre  and  the  stilus.'  Girru,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Anu,  the 
god  of  heaven,  and  with  Ea,  the  god  of  the  deep, — 
with  Anu  by  virtue  of  the  belief  which  identified 
fire  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  Ea  because  of 
the  part  that  fire  plays  in  the  development  of 
civilization,  and  particularly  of  the  arts,  of  which 
Ea  is  the  patron.  While,  therefore,  in  both  in- 
stances the  fire  which  they  svmbolize  is  associated 
with  wisdom,  in  the  case  of  Nuskn  this  wisdom  is 
specialized,  as  it  were,  while  Girru  is  accorded 
more  general  and  less  definite  traits.  The  ethical 
phases  aro  also  somewhat  mora  emphasized  in  the 
case  of  Girru,  though,  as  the  conqueror  of  demons, 
both  Nuskn  and  Girru  become  forces  that  are 
hostile  to  wrong-doing  and  crime.  While  in  this 
way  we  may  stul  in  a  measure  follow  the  process 
which  led  to  the  sjnalj^amation  of  two  fire-deities 
who  once  had  an  existence  independent  of  one 
another,  and  belonged  {oobably  to  two  difiiarent 
localities,  in  the  religious  literature  this  process 
of  amalgamation  is  complete.  Nnskn  is  viewed  as 
the  messenger  of  Marduk,  who  carries  the  words 
of  Mardnk  to  his  father  Ea,  while  Girru  acta 
in  a  similar  capacity  in  association  with  Marduk 
and  Ea. 

9.  Ashnr.  —  The  dependency  of  Assyria  upon 
Babylonian  culture  extends  into  the  domain  of 
religious  doctrines  and  rites.  The  contributions 
of  uie  Assyrian  literati  to  the  religious  literature 
preserved  in  the  brick  library  of  Assurbanipal  were 
limited  in  number  and  of  a  minor  character.  They 
represented  the  adaptation  of  Babylonian  models 
to  conditions  prevailing  in  Assyria,  rather  than 
original  contribntions ;  and,  umilarly,  in  the  rites 
observed  in  the  temples  of  Assyria  we  have  Baby- 
lonian rituals  modified  so  far  as  was  needed,  and 
still  further  elaborated.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
to  find  the  Amyrian  pantheon  practically  identical 
in  character  with  the  one  produced  in  the  south. 
To  be  sure,  local  cults  contmued  to  exist  in  large 
numbers  both  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria ;  but  t£e 
movement  whicli,  as  a  result  of  various  factors, 
led  to  the  singling  out  among  the  large  number 
of  local  cults  of  the  group  of  deities  set  forth 
above,  who  formed  what  may  be  called  the  active 
pantheon  of  Babylonia,  was  extended  to  Assyria. 
There  we  meet  with  the  doctrine  of  the  triad, 
involving  the  recognition  of  three  great  powers 
controlling  the  Universe,  as  well  as  with  the 
singling  out  of  the  forces  of  nature  such  as  Sin, 
Sliamash,  Ninib,  Nergal,  Adad,  Nuskn,  who,  to- 
gether with  Ishtar,  tlie  symbol  of  fertility  and 
vegetation,  constitute  the  great  ^ods_ invoked  by 
the  As^rian  kings  in  their  official  inscriptions. 
That  less  attention  was  paid  to  Marduk  in  Assyria 
than  in  Babylonia,  is  not  surprising ;  for,  although 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  pan- 
theon, to  Assyrian  rulers  Marduk  was  also  the 
patron  deity  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was 
the  natural  rival  of  the  centre  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  Assyrian  rule.   It  was  chiefly  when  the  .issyriaa 
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kin^s  wished  to  eniphEisize  their  control  over  the 
affairs  of  Babylonia  that  they  invoked  the  name  of 
Marduk ;  ana  even  in  such  a  case  they  preferred 
the  name  of  En-Iil  or  Bel,  which,  though  adopted 
as  the  designation  of  Marduk,  di^oised  the  close 
association  of  the  god  with  the  city  of  Babylon. 
In  like  manner,  the  consort  of  Marduk  is  generally 
caJled  Nin-lil  or  Belit  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
instead  of  Sarpanit.  There  was  less  objection 
to  paying  homage  to  Nebo,  and  indeed  there  are 
indications  that  the  Assyrian  rulers  at  various 
periods  endeavonred  to  play  off  Nebo  against 
Mardnk.  It  can  hardly  M  accidental  that  one 
ruler  Adad-nirari  m.  (812-783  B.C.)  shonld  go  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  Nebo  is  the  only  god  whom 
mankind  should  trust;  and  one  feels  likewise 
that  when  Assnrbanipal  attributes  his  inspiration 
to  collect  tlie  remains  of  Babylonian  literature 
to  Nebo  and  Tashmit,  he  is  aiming  a  blow  at 
'he  rival  Mardnk  in  thus  implying  that  the 
windom  of  Babylonia  is  the  worK  of  the  god  of 
Borsippa  and  not  of  the  god  of  Babylon. 

Instead  of  Marduk,  indeed,  the  Assyrians  re- 
cognized as  the  practical  head  of  their  pantheon 
the  deity  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
ancient  city  on  the  Tigris,  known  in  earlier 
times  as  A-nsar,  and  later  on  as  Ashnr;  and 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  north  a  powerful 
State  developed  by  the  extension  of  a  city  (pre- 
cisely as  in  the  south  the  Babylonian  empire 
represented  merely  the  extension  of  the  city  of 
Babylon)  made  it  obliga.tory  to  assign  to  the  god 
of  A-nsar  the  same  position  which  was  acooraed 
in  the  south  to  the  god  of  Babylon.  We  thus 
obtain  one  figure  in  the  AsOTrian  pantheon  who 
represents  an  original  contribution,  and  who 
embodies,  as  it  were,  the  ^nius  of  As^ria.  That 
the  Assyrians,  in  thus  raising  the  god  of  A-nsar 
to  a  position  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  had  in 
mind  the  creation  of  a  rival  to  Mardnk,  is  shown 
not  only  in  their  avoidance  of  the  latter,  as  just 
pointed  on^  but  in  the  choice  of  the  name  Asnur, 
a  modification  of  Athir,"  which  with  the  force  of 
' overseer '  or  'protector '  is  one  of  the  titles  given 
to  Marduk.  t  The  assonance  between  A-itsar,  the 
name  of  the  oldest  capital  of  Assyria,  and  Athur, 
helped  to  bring  about  the  introauction  of  Aahur 
as  the  name  oi  the  patron  deity  of  the  place,  and 
from  the  god  the  name  waa  extended  to  the  city 
and  to  the  country;  ao  that  A-^uar  disappears 
almost  completely,  and  we  find  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions  Athur  applied  io  the  god,  to  the 
oitT,  and  to  the  coontiy  or  district  of  Assyria 
alike  and  without  distinction.  The  god  Ashnr 
becomes  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  country 
of  Assyria  that  the  change  of  the  capital  from 
Ashnr  to  Calah,  and  later  to  Nineveh,  in  no  way 
affects  the  position  of  this  deity,  who  sums  np, 
as  it  were,  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  The  local  deity  <»  A-nsar  appears  to 
have  been  originally  legaided  as  a  sun-god  ;  but 
this  phase  is  entirely  obecnied  by  the  warlike 
traits  given  to  Ashnr  in  consequence  of  the  prowess 
displayed  by  the  Assyrian  armies.  War  was  the 
natural  element  of  the  Assyrians,  who  in  this 
respect  present  a  contrast  to  their  more  peace- 
fully inclined  cousins  in  the  south  ;  and  to  such 
an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  almost  all  the 
gods  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon  take  on  a  warlike 
aspect,  becoming,  as  it  were,  minor  Ashurs  by  the 
•iaeof  the  great  and  chief  god  of  war.  It  is  Ashnr 

*  In  on*  o(  the  oldMt  tt  Asqrrlan  loKriptlon* — that  of 
Irishum  (&  1780  Ka)— the  god  of  A-uaar  i«  oiUed  AAW.  8«e 
Meiimer,  AuyrMomteht  Stmlitn,  Ljp.  17. 

t  t.g.  BawlinBOD,  ir.>  57,  obr.  ;  Delitzsch,  WtUiMlgfiingi. 
tpot,  p.  156 ;  K  2107,  obv.  S.  Tvt  the  full  proof  of  the  views 
ben  advuiced,  tee  en  ertiole  Inr  the  preeent  writer,  'The  god 
Aahar,'  In  the  24th  voL  o(  toe  Jcmmal  af  lis  Amtruan 
OriMtot  awWv,  pp.  tsi-ni. 


who,  surrounded  by  the  other  gods  acting  as  his 
guards  and  attendants,  leads  the  Assyrian  armies 
to  victory.  Instead  of  erecting  statues  to  him, 
the  Assyrians  represented  him  Dy  a  standard  sur- 
rounded by  a  winged  disc,  to  which  a  picture  of  a 
warrior  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  was 
attached.  This  standard  was  carried  into  the 
camp,  and  the  god  was  literally  present  in  the 
thick  of  battie,  guiding  and  encouraging  his 
favourites — the  kings  and  their  generals.  To 
Ashnr,  accordingly,  all  victories  were  ascribed ; 
and  so  secure  was  Iiis  position  that  it  was  possible 
for  Assyrian  kings  to  recognize  by  the  side  of 
Ashur  a  special  patron  god — one  choosing  Nebo, 
another  Ninib,  a  third  Shamash — on  whom  they 
could  shower  honours  and  glorifying  epithets 
without  arousing  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to 
the  head  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  Ashnr  which  makes 
him  the  most  characteristic  figure  in  the  Assyrian 
reli^on.  He  was  not  brought  into  direct  associa- 
tion with  any  other  god.  Mardnk,  despite  his 
position  at  tlie  head  of  the  Babylonian  paiitheon, 
bad  to  yield  to  certain  prerogatives  possessed  by 
Ua,  as  whose  son  therefore  he  was  depicted.  In 
turn  he  became  the  father  of  Nebo.  Ashur,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  childless,  and  acknowledges  no 
other  god  as  his  father.  What  is  even  more  note- 
worthy, although  Ishtar  is  freqaenUy  named 
the  side  of  Ashur  she  is  not  his  wife,  and  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  female  reflexion  or  consort  assigned 
to  Ashur  such  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  all  other 
deities.  He  rules  without  a  rival,  and  he  stands 
virtually  alone.  Indeed,  we  gain  the  impression 
at  times  of  his  being  the  only  god  recognized 
by  the  Assyrians  as  exerting  a  real  influence  over 
hu  subjects.  He  reminds  us  in  some  respeoto 
of  the  national  deity  of  the  Hebrews,  Jahweh, 
who  without  consort  or  offspring  brooks  no  other 
god  by  His  side.  And  just  as  in  Babylonia  the 
spiritualizing  process,  which  accompanies  the  de- 
velopment of  every  religion,  leads  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  doctrine  of  a  tricul  of  gods 
standing  far  above  the  gods  of  the  active  pan- 
theon, so  in  Assyria  this  process  has  its  outcome 
in  the  conception  of  a  single  deity  who  presides 
over  the  fate  of  the  country,  who  marks  the  genius 
of  the  empire  established  by  the  Assyrian  kings, 
and  who  seems  to  suffice  for  all  the  needs  of  his 
subjects.  This  unique  position  of  Ashur  was  first 
recognized  by  Sayce,*  who  goes  so  far  as  to  express 
the  opinion  uiat,  under  other  circumstances,  there 
might  have  developed  as  spiritualistic  a  faith  as 
marked  the  growth  in  Israel  of  Jahweh  from  a 
national  to  a  tmiversal  deity.  However  this  may 
be,  the  conception  of  Ashur  as  expressed  in  the 
annals  of  Assyrian  kings  and  in  the  hymns  com- 
posed in  his  honour,  represents  the  closest  approach 
to  a  monotheistic  conception  of  the  Universe,  de  - 
spite  certain  well-marked  limitations,  to  be  found 
in  the  religion  of  ancient  Mesopotamia. 

(B)  Mima  DEITIES.— Betadea  the  chief  deities 
to  whom  in  a  general  sketeh  we  must  largely  con- 
fine ourselves,  the  historical  texts,  the  religious 
literature,  and  proper  names,  reveal  the  existence 
of  a  lar^e  number  of  gods  that  may  in  a  general 
way  be  included  under  the  term  'minor.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  cult  of  these  deities  is  of  a  purely 
local  character ;  and  it  is  natural  to  find  the  names 
of  these  numerous  local  gods  surviving  in  the 
thousands  of  proper  names  that  we  encountor  in 
the  legal  and  commercial  documents  from  the  age 
of  Sargon  I.  to  the  end  of  the  New  Babylonian- 
empire.     In  the  historical  texts,  on  the  other 

•  Hlbbert  Leotoree  on  The  lUUgiKt  qf  Babybmtamt  mud' 
Aiiyriaru,  p.  128 ;  also  Gifford  Leotmes  oa  Tk»  MItttm  )^ 

Bffypt  and  Babylonia,  p.  346. 
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hand,  gods  of  merel]|  local  significance  are  intro- 
dnced  only  in  special  instances,  and  generally  when 
the  rulers  wish  to  parade  their  own  prominence  by 
invoking  as  larg»  a  number  of  gods  as  possible, 
who  are  represented  as  combinini;  to  shower  their 
favours  on  their  royal  minions.  Similarlv,  in  the 
religious  literature,  and  more  particularly  in  in- 
cantations, the  natural  dedre  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  as  Buuay  deities  as  possible  in  the  struggle 
against  evil  demons  and  the  mischief  wrought  oy 
sorcerers  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  many 
otiier  gods  besides  those  reco^ized  in  the  official 
jjautheon  as  belon^ng  to  the  hrst  rank.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  these 
minor  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  rOles  were  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  some  important  god  to  whom 
they  bore  a  resemblance.  Thus  we  hare  seen  that 
Holar  cults  centring  aroand  Nin  -  gish  -  zida,  Nin- 
girsu,  Nin-shakb,  Za-mal-mal,  and  others,  are  all 
represented  in  the  official  pantheon  1^  Ninib. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  survival  of 
these  solar  deities  to  a  late  period  in  proper  names 
and  in  incantations.  Again,  as  we  have  seen, 
Nan&  the  goddess  of  Ereob,  Nin&  associated 
with  a  quarter  of  Shirparla  known  as  Nin&,  and 
Anunit  connected  with  Agade,  became  in  the 
course  of  time  merely  names  of  the  great  Ishtar, 
though  surviving  likewise  ill  the  rehgions  litera- 
ture m  myths  and  legends,  m  wdl  as  in  incanta- 
tions. 

Among  other  gods  who  in  the  old  Babylonian 
textii  still  enjoy  an  indepradent  existence  are 
Lugal-banda,  ngnifying  'mighty  king,'  and  his 
consort  Nin-son, '  the  destmctire  lady?  who  were 
worshipped  in  Erech.  The  latter  may  be  identical 
with  Nan&;  the  former  is  a  solar  deity  of  the 
violent  type,  and  is  absorbed  by  Nergal. — A  dis- 
tinctively local  goddess  is  Nin-mar,  ue  '  lady  of 
Mar,'  whose  seat  of  worship  lay  in  or  near  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  the  name  of  her  temple,  lah- 
gutur,  i.e.  '  the  court  for  all  peoples,'  testifies  to 
the  prominence  given  to  her  at  one  time  by  her 
worshippers. — A  goddess  of  the  agricnltnrai  type 
is  Nidaba,  invoked  by  several  of  the  old  Baby- 
lonian mlers,  and  her  name  survives  to  the 
days  of  Assurbanipal  as  a  synonym  of  fertility. — 
Again,  we  encounter  in  the  inscriptions  of  rulers, 
80  for  removed  from  one  another  as  Gudea  on  the 
one  side  (c.  3000  B.C.)  and  Sennacherib  on  the  other 
(B.C.  705-681),  a  god  Ka-di  (probably  an  ideo- 
graphic designation),  who  appears  to  nave  been 
the  patron  of  Dnr-Un,  a  town  situated  near  the 
Elamitic  frontier. 

The  consort  of  Nin-girsu,  known  as  Ban,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  goddesses  in  the  old  Baby- 
lonian pantheon.  She  would  have  been  included  in 
the  otHcial  pantheon  as  one  of  the  great  deities, 
but  for  the  absorption  of  the  rOle  of  Nin-girsu  by 
Ninib,  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  Gula  for 
Bau.  As  Nin-girsu  is  more  particularly  connected 
with  Girsu,  one  of  the  qnuters  of  Sliirpurla,  so 
Bau  belongs  to  another  quarter  of  the  town  (or 
district)  known  as  Uru-atagga,  '  the  glorious  city,' 
where  her  temple  stood.  As  the  '  mother  of  Shur- 
purla '  and  '  the  chief  daughter  of  Anu,'  she  is 

Fictured  as  presiding  over  the  fates  of  her  subjects, 
t  is  she  who  gnata  success  to  the  labours  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soiL  The  rulers  of  Shirpurla  ascribe 
to  Bau  the  power  and  glory  that  they  command ; 
and  one  of  tne  oldest  of  the  Babylonian  festivals, 
Zag-muk,  celebrated  as  the  New  Year's  Day,  was 
instituted  in  her  honour.  In  the  oldest  period 
Bau  already  absorbs  the  rdle  of  another  goddess 
Ga-tum-du^,  from  whom,  however,  she  is  still  dis- 
tinguished in  the  inscriptions  of  Gudea. 

A  god  of  the  solar  type,  Dnmu-zi, '  child  of  life,' 
appears  in  various  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Old 
Babylonian  period ;  and,  besides  oontinning  to  play 


an  important  rOIe  in  the  eschatology  of  the  Baby 
lonians,  survives  in  the  name  of  the  fourth  Baby 
Ionian  month.* 

Owing  to  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  Old  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  and  in  the  religious  literature 
the  names  of  the  deities  are  written  ideographically, 
we  cannot  be  certain  in  all  cases  whether  an  ideo- 
graphic form  actually  represents  a  new  deity  or  is 
merely  a  designation  of  one  already  encountered ; 
bat  tne  enumeration  of  lists  of  gods  frequently 
attached  by  the  rulers  either  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  their  inscriptions,  enables  us  togathel 
in  a  general  way  the  extent  of  the  pantheon  m  the 
varions  periods  of  Babylonian  history ;  and  the 
study  of^ these  lists  justifies  the  distinction  which 
we  have  emphasized  between  the  period  before 
^ammnrabi  and  the  period  subsequent  to  this 
ruler,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  a  shif  tin(^  of  the 
pantheon  took  place,  and  a  new  direction  was 

fiven  to  the  development  of  a  theological  system 
y  the  prominence  assigned  to  Marduk  as  the  chief 
god  of  the  capital  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  Two 
of  the  oldest  lists  are  furnished  by  Lugalzaggisi, 
whose  date  may  be  as  early  as  3500  B.a,  though 
according  to  other  scholars  we  are  not  justified  in 
going  much  beyond  3200  B.C.,  and  l>y  Gudea  (e. 
3000  B.C.).  Lugalzagcisit  invokes  the  following 
ten  deities :  En^il  (Bel),  Ann,  Nidaba,  Ea,  Sham- 
ash,  Sin,  Innonna  (or  Ishtar),  Nin-kharsag  (or 
Belit),  Bhid,  and  Nin  -  agid  -  khadn.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  all  of  these  except  the  two 
last  named,  who  are  both  goddesses,  and  of  whom 
nothing  more  can  be  said  tnan  that  thev  belong  to 
the  immediate  pantheon  of  Erech,  and  ore  prob- 
ably purely  local  deities.  Gudea's  largest  list  J 
embraces  eighteen  deities :  Anu,  En  -  HI,  Nin- 
kharsag,  Ea,  Sin,  Nin-girau,  Ninll,  Nin-dara,  Ga- 
tum-dug.  Ban,  Innanna  (or  Ishtar),  Shamwili, 
Ishum,  Gal-alim,  Dun-sbagga,  Nin-mar,  Dumii  zi- 
zuab,  and  Nin  -  gish  -  zido.  Of  those  not  as  yet 
referred  to,  namely  Nin-dara,  Ishom,  Oal-alini, 
Dnn-ihagga,  and  Domu-si-zaab,  it  is  snfficient  to 
remark  t^t  they  are  all  deities  of  a  pnrely  local 
character.  The  first  named  is  a  solar  deity,  whose 
rdle  appears  to  have  been  absorbed  by  Nin-girsu. 
The  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Gal- 
olim  and  Dun-shag^  Ishum  is  merely  another 
designation  of  the  hre-god  Girru,  while  Dumu-zi 
zuab,  i.e.  'child  of  life  of  the  deep,'  is  a  water  deity, 
associated  with  Borsippa,  and  apparently  merely 
an  older  designation  of  the  god  Kebo,  though  in 
later  times  identified  \>-ith  Marduk. 

Altogether,  we  encounter  about  thirty  dbtinct 
deities  in  the  historical  and  votive  inscriptions  of 
the  rulers  before  Qammurabi ;  but  that  this  number 
is  far  from  exhausting  the  minor  deities  worshipped 
by  the  side  of  those  liolding  the  front  rank  as  the 
greater  gods,  is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  names  of  more  than  fifty  gods  entering  as 
elements  into  proper  names  occur  in  one  of  the 
oldest  Babylonian  inscriptions,  that  of  Manish- 
tusu,§  whose  date  is  certainly  before  3000  B.C.,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  3500  B.C.il  Some  of  the  gods 
thus  utilized  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  are  of 
foreign  origin— Elamitic  and  Kassitic;  butalistract- 
ing  these,  we  still  obtain  quite  an  addition  to  tliose 
directly  invoked  in  the  inscriptions  of  this  peiiod. 
The  number  is  still  further  increased  by  a  study 
of  the  proper  names  in  legal  and  commercial  docu- 
ments of  the  ^ammurabi  period,  which  furnishes 
*  C«.  Tammm.  >aooRUnK  to  the  Hebrew  tonn  of  the  name  ol 
the  month. 

t  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  /lucrtpttoiu,  I.  1,  No.  87,  ooL 

L  1-S6. 

I  Inscription  B,  ooL  vUL  and  iz.  (da  Sanec,  Meouiwrtet  «■ 
Chaldie,  plB.  16-19).  . 

{  Publiahed  b;  Scheil  In  Taxtet  Slam<t«f-5Aiiiti(iMi,  L  pp 
S-S8. 

I  Scheil  places  thia  ruler  at  MOO  aa,  whtoh  ia,  howmr,  toa 
early  a  date.  See  above,  p.  SST^. 
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more  than  seventy  distinct  deitiee ;  *  and,  when  we 
turn  to  incantation  texts  and  add  Uie  gods  who 
are  there  invoked,  the  total  ranges  considerably 
over  one  Iiundred. 

Bat  even  in  this  way  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
obtaining  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
minor  deities  worshipped  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria ; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  material  is  still 
BcantT  comparod  with  the  enonnons  extent  of  tlie 
Babylonian  literature,  taken  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  almost  every  new  publication  of 
texts  brings  new  gods  to  our  notice,  it  is  easier  to 
err  by  too  low  than  by  too  high  aa  estimate. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  attempt  to 
estimate  the  number  of  gods  once  worshipped  in 
Babylonia,  is  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  to 
be  drawn  in  a  study  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  between  the  popular  phases  of  the 
relimon  as  represented  chiefly  by  the  very  numerous 
locaJ  cults,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  priests  and 
theologians  to  systematixe  the  current  bel  iefs.  The 
outcome  of  these  endeavoors  was  the  distribution 
of  the  forces  working  in  the  Universe  among  a 
comparativelv  restrict«d  number  of  deities,  repre- 
senting on  tne  one  hand  the  fjods  and  goddesses 
worshipped  in  the  chief  reli(poTis  centres  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley  and  of  Assyria,  and,  on  the  other, 
symbolizing  the  chief  phenomena  and  great  powers 
of  nature — the  whole  Dcing  arranged  aoooraing  to 
certain  guiding  principles, 

(C)  Tub  coMBiysD  intocatios  of  dsitibs.— 
To  see  these  principles  at  their  best,  we  must  torn 
to  the  combined  invocation  of  deities  to  be  found 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
days  of  Q^^in^O'bi-  1-  ror  Babylonia,  our  best 
sources  are  the  so-called  boundary  stones,  which 
guarantee  certiun  rights  to  owners  of  lands. 
These  inscriptions  almost  invariably  condnde  with 
invoking  the  curse  of  the  gods  of  the  pantheon 
ujion  any  who  attempt  to  set  aside  these  rights  or 
to  deface  or  destroy  the  monumental  records  on 
which  they  are  inscribed.  A  sufficient  number 
of  such  boundaiT  stones— from  the  14th  to  the 
8th  cents.  b.c. — nave  now  been  found  to  enable 
us  to  draw  definite  conclusions.t  The  number  of 
deities  called  upon  varies  from  twelve  to  nineteen. 
The  list  usually  begins  with  the  triad  Ann,  Bel, 
and  Ea,  to  which  at  times  a  female  representative 
— Nin-makh  or  Nin-kharsag — is  added;  followed 
by  the  second  groap,  consisting  of  Sin,  Shamash, 
and  Adad,  or  these  three  with  uhtar ;  followed  by 
Niuib  and  Uula, — the  latter  also  under  the  form 
Nin-karrak,  —  who,  as  the  gods  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  boundary  rights,  are  never  want- 
ing; but  here  the  agreement  among  the  monu- 
ments of  this  character  ends.  On  many,  but  not 
on  all,  we  find  Marduk  and  Nebo.  Occasionally 
Marduk  occupies  the  first  place,  which  of  right 
belongs  to  him,  but,  inasmuch  as  many  of  tliese 
documents  date  from  the  Kassite  period,  when,  as 
will  be  remembered,  the  attempt  was  made  to  rein- 
state Bel  of  Nippur  in  the  rank  formerly  occupied 
by  him,  Marduk  is  more  frequently  placed  aftei  tbe 
second  group  of  deities.  Nergal  is  generally  in- 
cluded, and  also  a  8eri>ent-god,  Sir,  who,  besides 
being  named,  is  invariably  depicted  among  the 
symbols  of  the  ^ods,  which,  in  most  cases,  ore 
attached  to  the  inscription.^  Girm  and  Nusku 
appear  only  in  one  instance,  whUe  the  two  chief 
Kassite  deities,  Shukamuna  and  Shumalia,  corre- 
spunding  to  the  Babylonian  Ninib  and  Ishtar,  are 

*  See  Ruke^  moniwraph.  Die  Penonetmamm  in  i*n  Ur- 
tundm  der  Hammunibidynattis  (Hiinchen,  1902). 

t  See  Pelier'*  ooUection  of  them  in  Schrader'i  KtOintchri/t- 
Mte  Bibliotliek,  vol.  iv.  pp.  M-IM;  and  Bchell,  Ttztu 
Blamita-Sitnatgue;  L  and  0. 

t  On  the  meanlnff  of  tbCM  symbols,  see  Jastmr,  Dti  BtUfiim 
Bs6vlni<m(  tMd  J  styiini*,  pp.  m,  Ul. 


added  on  several  of  the  monuments  dating  from 
the  Kassite  period.  Lastly,  a  series  of  local  gods 
— Za-mal-nial,  the  chief  god  of  Kish,  and  Dun-pa- 
uddu  (both  absorbed  by  Ninib),  Pap-nigin-garra 
(merely  again  another  form  of  Ninib)  and  his 
consort  Belit-ekalli  ('lady  of  the  palace,'  which 
is  another  designation  of  Gula),  Shubu  and  BeUt 
of  Akkad  (described  along  with  Sin  as  t^e  godb 
of  a  district,  Bit-kliabban),  and,  finally,  the  god- 
desses Nanft,  Ishkhara,  and  Anunit  (aMorbed  by 
the  great  Ishtar) — are  in  several  instances  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  Sarpanit,  the  consort  of  Marduk, 
who  in  one  instance,  on  an  Assyrian  boundary 
stone  of  Marduk-baliddin's  days  (721-709  B.C.), 
appears  as  Erua.*  In  all,  therefore,  we  have  only 
about  twenty-five  distinct  deities  introduced  on 
some  twenty  of  these  monuments,  or,  abstracting 
the  two  Kassite  deities,  we  tind  tbe  Babylonian 
pantheon  restricted  to  about  twenty-three. 

Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  again  that 
in  some  cases  the  place  where  the  monument  is 
erected  leads  to  the  introduction  of  specifically 
local  deities,  who  are  designated  as  such  ;  and, 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  v>hieh  local  deities 
are  invoked  in  this  way,  we  ought  properly  to 
remove  these  fi-ora  tbe  totaL  Similarly,  a  god 
like  Sir  is  introduced  by  virtue  of  the  character 
of  the_  monuments  in  question.  There  remain  the 
following  thirteen,  who  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  oiiicial  pantheon  during  the  second 
period  of  Babylonian  history :  the  triad  Anu,  Bel, 
and  £la;  the  gi'oup  Sin,  Sliamash,  Adad,  and 
Ishtar ;  the  pairs  Ninib  and  Gula,  and  Marduk  and 
Nebo  respectively  ;  Nergal  and  Girru-Nusku.  If 
we  add  to  these  the  consorts  who  ^ay  an  active 
part  in  the  religious  life,  Belit  and  Damkina,  the 
consorts  of  Bel  and  Ea  respectively ;  Nin-gal,  A, 
and  Shala,  the  consorts  of  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Adad 
respectively;  Sarpanit  and  Tashrait  for  Marduk 
ana  Nebo, — we  have  a  total  of  twenty  eods. 

The  general  tendency  to  be  observed  in  the  in- 
vocation of  deities  on  the  boundary  atones,  as  we 
pass  from  one  century  to  another,  is  to  reduce  the 
number  introduced ;  and  this  tendency  is  in  accord 
with  the  general  course  taken  by  the  development 
of  the  theological  system  as  devised  by  the  priests. 
In  the  days  of  the  Assjnian  empire  the  tendency 
becomes  even  more  marked.  So  AssurlMuiipal 
(B.C.  668-626),  who  is  fond  of  calling  upon  all  the 
great  gods,  never  extends  the  list  Mvond  eleven, 
as  follows:  Ashur,  Sin,  Shamash,  Aoad,  Bel  (by 
whom  he  means  Marduk),  Nebo,  the  two  Ishtars 
(the  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  and  the  Ishtar  of  Arbela), 
Ninib,  Nergal,  and  Nusku.  To  these  the  triad, 
although  less  prominently  dwelt  upon  in  Assyrian 
inscri])tion8,  is  to  be  added,  which  a^in  gives  us 
fourteen :  in  adding  the  consorts  of  Bel,  Ea,  Sin, 
Shamash,  Adad,  Marduk,  Nebo,  and  Ninib,  we 
have  twenty-two  deities,  the  addition  of  two  to  Uie 
Babylonian  pantheon  being  formed  by  the  second 
Ishtar  and  by  Ashur.  In  the  New  Babylonian 
period,  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions 

goes,  the  actual  cult  is  confined  chiefly  to  Mar- 
uk,  Nebo,  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ishtar ;  and  though 
kings  like  Nebuchadrezzar  pride  themselves  upon 
erecting  chapels  and  sanctuaries  to  many  other 
deities,  including  some  whose  cult  they  appear  to 
have  revived,  still  these  five  deities  receive  such 
a  large  share  of  attention  as  to  make  the  others 
quite  subsidiary  during  the  Assyrian  period  like- 
wise, though  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the 
cult  of  Anu  is  still  prominent,  and  quite  a  number 
of  other  gods  are  occusionolly  introduced  besides 
those  that  appear  in  Assurbanipal's  ordinary  li8t.t 

*  DelltiBOh  In  BtOreg*  tur  At$rrMog<«,  IL  p.  MB  (ool.  v. 
41-42). 

t  See,  e.^.,  two  Inscriptions  of  Sennsdierib  (Mdssner-Rost, 
Bauiiuchr\ftm  Sankerit$,  pp.  W-US),  «b«n  «•  tad  IMs  ol 
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The  actual  cult,  nevertheless,  centres  so  largely 
around  Ashur,  Ishtar,  Sin,  Shamasli,  Adad,  and 
Nebo  (to  which  number,  perhaps,  iMarduk  might 
be  added),  that  these  constitute  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  active  pantheon  during  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  existence  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

2.  To  wliat  extent  local  cults  continued  to  flourish 
during  the  second  and  third  Babylonian  periods, 
and  in  the  Assyrian  period,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say.  No  doubt,  tlie  little  sanctuaries  scattered 
throughout  the  country  retained  some  of  their 
popularity,  though  even  places  removed  from  the 
great  centres  of  religions  life  could  hardly  have 
escaped  the  influence  of  the  system  that  was  de- 
veloped, and  that  identified  the  various  moon- 
deities  as  forms  of  one  and  the  same  god,  and 
similarly  distinguished  only  a  limited  number  of 
distinct  solar  deities,  so  that  many  of  the  old  local 
deities  would  represent  in  the  later  periods  a 
sorviTal  largely  in  name.  On  the  other  nand,  the 
process  of  conoentmtion  did  not  extend  further 
than  above  indicated.  The  active  pantheon  was 
limited  to  five  or  six  deities ;  and  though  occasion- 
ally Ashur  is  celebrated  in  terms  which  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  he  was  recogniied  as  the  only 
god  actually  oontrolliiiK  the  fate  of  mankind  ; 
and  though  there  are  iiMioations  in  the  religious 
literature  and  even  texts  *  which  point  to  Marduk's 
having  been  represented  as  having  the  qualities  of 
all  the  other  great  gods, — Ninib,  Mergal,  Bel,  Sin, 
Bhamash,  and  AdaH, — we  must  not  be  misled  by 
such  phenomena  into  supposing  that  the  conception 
which  regarded  the  Universe  as  the  emanation  of 
a  single  Power  or  Spirit  ever  obtained  a  decided 
foothold  in  the  Euphrates  Vall^.  It  may  be  that 
to  a  few  choice  minds  this  view  presented  itself, 
but  there  are  no  traoeaof  it  either  in  the  historical 
inscriptions  of  any  period  or  in  the  religious  litera- 
ture, which  are  snmoiently  definite  to  warrant  us 
in  assuming  this  to  have  been  the  case.  At  all 
events,  the  view  never  entered  to  any  degree — even 
ilie  sliehtest — ^into  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
or  of  tne  priests;  and  it  is  the  religious  life  as 
acttwdly  lived  that  forms  the  only  safe  criterion, 
when  dealing  with  an  ancient  civilization,  for  de- 
teimining  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  that  prevailed. 
The  testimony  of  the  entire  Babylonian  literature, 
as  of  the  historical  texts  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
b  unmistakable  in  this  respect. 

We  may  indeed  distinguish,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  do,  several  periods  in  the  development 
of  the  religions  doctrines.  We  observe  clearly  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  cult  on  a  selection 
of  the  numerous  deities  once  worshipped,  and 
we  can  trace  the  leading  principles  wlucli  led  to 
the  belief  in  a  triad  standing  above  all  the  gods, 
and  to  a  group  of  deities,  varying  from  about 
thirty  in  the  oldest  period  to  some  twenty  at  a 
later  time,  subsidiary  to  this  triad ;  and  we  may 
furthermore  note  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  active 
pantheon  to  a  still  smaller  number  of  deities, 
who  absorb  the  largest  share  of  attention  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  obscure  the  others  almost  com- 
pletely :  but  here  the  process  ends.  Ashar  in 
Assyria  reminds  one  of  the  national  Jahweh ;  and 
Marauk  in  Babylonia  is  given  certain  attributes 
which  are  associated  by  Hebrew  writers  with 
Jahweh  at  the  time  that  the  latter  is  on  the  verge 

elghtam  and  twenty-flve  d«itl<s  twpactirely :  among  them 
some  like  Oega,  Azag'^hud,  that  ooour  again  onl;  in  the 
rellgioo*  literature ;  alao  the  list  of  twelve  and  eleven  deities 
reepectlTely  in  inscriptioniot  Eiariiaddon,  dealing  with  building 
ouerationa  In  Xaliylonia  (UeiMner-Bost  in  Beilrage  z.  Auyr. 
a.  pp.  228  and  200). 

*  *.g.  the  text Jnet  pabilsbed  by  T.  O.  Pinches,  Traniaciiotu 
of  Ihe  Fieforia  ImtUuU,  xzviL  (1896)  p.  8,  which  has  recently 
been  used  by  Frdr.  DeUtoch  as  a  proof  of  his  thesis  that 
monotheistic  beliefs  wen  developed  ill  Babylonia  See  Johns' 
translation  of  Delitsaota's  tiro  laotons,  BaM  and  BOU  (London, 
1903),  pp  «i  and  144. 


of  becoming  more  than  the  god  of  a  single  people  | 
but  neither  Ashur  nor  Marduk  -nas  ever  conceived 
as  a  deity  » lio  brooks  no  others  by  his  side,  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  a  belief  that  there  can  be 
only  one  Power  presiding  over  the  Universe,  from 
whom  all  things  emanate.  That  idea  transcends 
the  spiritual  horizon  of  ancient  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  and  was  left  to  another  people  to  evolra. 

▼L  Thb  Reuoious  Litebatubb  of  Babt- 
LONIA. — Corresponding  to  the  long  period  covered 
by  the  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  an  ex- 
ceedingly extensive  and  varied  literature  was  pro- 
duced m  the  Euphrates  Valley,  a  great  portion  ol 
which  is  distinctively  religious  in  cnaracter,  while 
the  parts  that  cannot  be  so  designated  yet  contain 
traces  of  the  influence  exerted  both  by  the  popular 
religion  and  bv  the  theologians  who  s^tematized 
the  popular  aoctrines.  In  Babylonia,  perhapa 
more  than  in  any  other  centre  of  ancient  culture^ 
religion  was  the  mainspring  of  the  intellectoal 
activity  that  was  developed.  Not  only  are  the 
religious  divisions  of  the  Babylonian  literature  its 
oldest  constituents,  but  they  represent  likewise 
the  most  valuable  contribution  of  Babylonia  to 
posterity;  and,  apart  from  the  value  of  this 
literature  as  a  means  of  penetrating  still  closer 
to  the  core  of  the  Babylono-Assyrian  religion,  it 
contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  some 
of  its  productions  can  be  mat<'lie«l  in  ancient  times 
only  by  some  of  the  finest  wiitings  contained  in 
the  Old  TesUment. 

1.  To  what  age  the  origin  of  tliis  literature  is  to 
be  traced  is  a  question  that  in  the  tiresent  stat<i 
of  our  knowledge  cannot  be  answered.  While,  a* 
already  indicated,  the  bulk  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Babylonian  literature— using  this  word 
in  the  stricter  sense — is  gained  from  the  tablets  in 
the  library  of  Assurbanipal,  these  represent  merely 
the  copies  made  in  the  7th  cent,  from  the  origi- 
nals that  existed  in  the  temple  archives  of  tlie 
south  ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  these  originals 
have  now  been  found  to  warrant  full  confidence  in 
the  assertion  of  Assurbanipal,  that  he  actually 
sent  his  scribes  to  the  temples  in  the  old  religions 
centres  of  Babylonia,  for  the  purixMe  of  having 
copies  made.  Tlie  script  in  some  of  these  originals, 
and  above  all  the  dating  of  a  uumlier  of  them,  leave 
no  substantial  doubt  tliat  at  the  time  of  Qb^bd'o- 
rabi  (c.  2250  B.C.)  a  considerable  literature  had 
been  produced,  and,  what  is  more,  such  notable 
productions  as  the  great  epic  of  a  hero  named 
Gilganiesh  *  were  already  in  existence,  though  per- 
haps this  epic  had  not  yet  the  form  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us  m  the  tablets  of  Assor- 
banipal's  library.  Again,  the  character  of  some 
of  the  oldest  Babylonian  in.scription8,  and  more 
particularly  the  diction  of  the  prayers  embodied 
in  them,  confirm  the  general  impression  that  the 
age  of  ^ammurabi  represents  the  culmination  of 
the  first,  period  of  Babylonian  literature,  which 
may  thus  be  safely  dated  beyond  2500  B.C.,  and 
prooably  will  be  found  to  extend  to  a  date  close 
to  3000  B.C.  Still,  it  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  as  yet  without  snflScient  data  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  positiveneai  as  to  the  be- 
ginnings or  the  early  phases  of  Babylonian  litera- 
ture. We  do  know,  however,  that  this  literature, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  is  largely  religious ;  uid 
if  we  exclude  the  historical  ana  votive  inscrip- 
tions, which  can  scarcely  be  called  literature,  in 
its  beginnings  this  literature  is  entirely  religions. 
It  centres  around  the  ancient  temples ;  and  sinos 
the  priests  attached  to  the  temples  remained  for 

*  See,  e,g.,  the  fragment  of  a  Delui 

Scheil  in  Hteueil  d»  Travaux  relatifi  

et  Auyr.  xx.  pp.  66-69 ;  consult  also  Helamer,  Bin  alaabt 
bmuchet  ffugment  del  GUgamoi-Bpoe  (Berlin,  ItOQ. 


r  a  Deluge  namtiTe  (potiUahed  by 
nlatift\ la  />»«,  t  An*.  Bmvi 
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all  times  not  only  the  scribes,  but  the  authors  of 
all  Uteiary  prodactions,  and  the  exponents  of  the 
entire  inteOectnal  life,  the  U'^rature  never  lost 
its  aaaociation  with  the  reli^on.  Again,  we  are 
safe  in  assuming  that  this  oldest  religious  literature 
arose  from  utilitarian  motivea,  or  at  all  events  pur- 
sued the  practical  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable 
ritual,  that  had  stood  the  test  of  experience  in 
eilectually  securing  the  desired  ends.  It  is  there- 
fore to  the  cnlt  that  we  must  look  for  the  key 
to  an  understanding  of  the  Babylonian  literature 
in  its  largest  extent,  and  particularly  in  its'  oldest 
portions. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
sketch  to  determine  how  far  the  old  Babylonian 
religion  was  based  on  animistic  conceptions,  or 
wliat  other  features  entered  into  it,  since  we  are 
unable  to  trace  it  further  back  than  the  literary 
evidence,  the  verr  existence  of  which  betokens  a 
comparatively  auvanoed  stage  of  thought — cer- 
tainly a  stage  far  removed  from  a  primitive  state 
of  religion.  It  is  sufficient  to  recognize  that  the 
gods,  however  the  belief  in  them  arose,  were 
approached  mainly  for  two  purposes — to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  requests  or  hopes,  and  to 
ward  ott'  actual  or  threatened  misfortunes.  These 
purposes  cover  alike  the  occasions  when  the  ordi- 
nary individual  saw  fit  to  approach  the  god,  and 
those  when  the  rulers  sought  out  the  ancient 
shrines;  and,  whatever  the  cause  that  prompted 
the  approach,  the  favourable  answer  was  dependent 
upon  a  single  factor — the  disposition  of  the  god  or 
g<KlK  invoked.  But  the  ^ods,  though  each  wa^s  all- 
powerl'ul  within  the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  him 
or  to  her,  were  not  supposed  to  control  all  occur- 
rences in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Their  protec- 
tion extended  only — except  when  specially  appealed 
to — to  a  general  surveillance  of  ttie  affairs  of  the 
individual!  The  smaller  mishaps  and  accidents 
incident  to  daily  life  were  ascribed  to  the  mis- 
chievous influence  of  a  lower  order  of  beings,  whom, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  designate 
demons  or  evU  spirits.  The  current  views  with 
regard  to  such  beings  do  not  appear  at  any  time 
to  have  been  very  definite,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  gather  from  the  religious  literature 
any  adequate  description  of  them.  The  demons 
were  supposed  to  lurk  everywhere.  They  could 
make  themselves  invisible,  and  indeed  they  gener- 
ally acted  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  that  their 
presence  was  perceived  only  when  the  consequences 
of  their  activity  became  manifest.  They  assumed 
at  times  the  forms  of  animals,  and  the  strange 
movements  of  serpents — their  sudden  appearance 
as  though  coming  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  their 
gliding  away  as  noiselessly  as  th^  came  —  led 
to  a  preference  being  given  to  this  species  of 
animal  life,  as  the  mould  in  which  demons  took 
up  their  being ;  but,  besides  serpents,  we  also  have 
demons  in  the  shape  of  birds,  and  in  sculptured 
representations  the  demons  are  sometimes  given  a 
human  sha^  with  grotesque  features  or  witli  heads 
of  fantastic  animals  of  terror -inspiring  aspect.* 
At  no  time  was  one  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
evil  spirits,  who  lurked  in  the  streets,  and  who 
could  pass  through  walls,  chinks,  and  crevices 
into  the  house.  Some  were  supposed  to  inhabit 
^oves,  othetrs  hail  their  hiding-places  in  fields  or 
m  ruins.  The  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  rivers 
and  seas,  and  the  wilderness,  were  alike  infested 
with  them.  To  these  demons  all  manner  of  evil 
was  ascribed :  a  fall,  a  headache,  a  quarrel,  an 
explosion  of  temper,  were  all  due  to  them,  as  well 
as  the  more  serious  diseases  to  which  mankind 
is  heir ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  in  these 
cases  that  some  evil  spirit  had  taken  up  its  abode 

*  S«e,  e.g.,  the  illurtratian  in  Thompaon,  Devil*  and  Evil 
tt  '-ritt  0/  BattyUmia  (1»]3),  voL  L  pL  2. 


in  the  body  of  the  afflicted  individual,  and  was 
causing  the  pain  or  the  wasting  away  from  fever 
or  the  decay  of  a  diseased  organ. 

S.  Incantation  ritaals. — Against  the  demons 
appeal  was  made  to  the  gods,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  priests  acting  as  exorcizers,  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  get  rid  of  their  per- 
nicious influence,  or  to  drive  them  forcibly  out 
of  the  body.  The  power  thus  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  priMts  lay  in  the  use  of  the  proper  words 
which  would  serve  as  a  check  on  the  actions  of 
the  demons,  accompanied  by  certain  symbolical 
rites,  such  aa  ablution  and  purification,  which 
would  complete  the  work  of  overpowering  the 
hostile  powers.  Prayer  thus  takes  its  rise  in 
Babylonia  as  the  ntterance  of  certain  appeals  to 
the  gods ;  and  it  is  natural  to  find  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  relic^ons  thought  as  much  and  perhaps 
more  stress  laid  upon  the  words  so  used  as  on  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  direct  appeal  to  the 
intervention  of  the  gods.  To  the  Dody  of  the 
people  the  favourable  response  to  the  appeal  was 
at  all  times  directly  associated  with  the  words 
employed,  and  up  to  a  certain  stagje  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  beliefs  thu  view  was,  no 
doubt,  shared  by  the  priests.  As  a  conaequence, 
the  greatest  possible  importance  was  attached  to 
the  use  of  the  proper  words  or  formulas  in  seeking 
relief  from  the  nuneful  spirits;  and,  when  tJie 
exorcizing  priests  failed  in  their  task,  the  failure 
was  consistently  ascribed  to  the  use  of  a  wrong  or 
unfortunate  formula  that  was  not  applicable  to 
the  case  in  question.  There  thus  arose  in  the 
temple  service,  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience, 
fixed  formulas  varying  for  different  emergencies, 
the  efficiency  of  which  had  been  tested  by  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  instances  to  warrant 
complete  confiaence  in  them.  These  formulas, 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
were  given  a  permanent  form  so  as  to  ensure  their 
preservation ;  and  it  was  a  further  natural  step  to 
collect  these  formulas  into  a  series  of  greater  or 
shorter  extent  that  could  properly  be  desi^iated 
as  '  incantation  rituals.'  Quite  a  number  m  such 
series  have  been  found  among  the  tablets  of  Assur- 
banipal's  library,  and  the  names  given  to  them 
are  themselves  mdicative  of  the  ideas  underlying 
the  collection.  Thus  we  have  a  series  which  em- 
braced at  least  sixteen  tablets,  each  one  of  which 
bore  a  number  designating  it  as  a  part  of  a  ritual 
known  as  'the  Evil  Demons.'  Another  series, 
consisting  of  at  least  nine  tablets,  was  called  the 
'  Head-sickness,'  *  because  a  goodly  portion  of  it 
was  devoted  to  formulas  for  ridding  individuals  of 
various  diseases  that  had  their  seat  in  the  head, 
and  were  due  to  some  demon  that  had  taken  up 
its  abode  in  the  human  body.  Again,  two  series 
bear  the  names  'Makln'  and  'oliurpu'  resj>ec' 
tively,  both  terms  having  the  sense  of  '  bummg,' 
and  owing  their  designation  to  the  prominence 
assigned  m  them  to  the  burning  of  effigies  of 
tlie  demons  or  of  the  witches  who  controlwd  the 
demons,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  baneful 
influence.  Corresponding  to  the  distribution  of 
functions  among  tne  gods,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  specialize  the  powers  of  the  demons,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  process  of  diflerentiation 
was  ever  fully  carried  out.  Thus  there  was  a 
female  demon,  or  ratlier  a  class,  called  LabaiUu, 
supposed  to  be  specially  dangerous  to  children  and 
their  mothers ;  and  we  have  an  incantation  series 
which  was  known  as  '  Labartu,'  t  and  which  was 

*  Theae  two  serie*  are  published  in  Ctme{f.  TexU/rom  Tabhtt 
tn  the  Britith  3/uwum,  part*  xvi.  and  xvii.,  ami  intaipreted  by 
Thompaon,  Deoitt  and  EM  Spirit*  of  Babj/Umiai,  vola.  I.  and  IL 

t  See  Uybmmn,  ZaiMkrift  /Or  Auynolofi*,  zvL  pit.  Mi- 
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entirely  taken  up  with  foimnlas  and  directions 
•gainst  this  special  class  of  evil  spirits. 

These  ritoals  thna  form  a  distinct  division  of  the 
religions  literature,  and  we  are  probably  iostified 
in  assnming  that  they  represent  the  oldest  division. 
In  regard  to  their  composition — more  particularly 
as  to  time  and  place — we  are  dependent  for  the 
present  on  internal  evidence  alone,  and  that  often 
of  an  unsatisfactory  nature.  The  fact  that  the 
god  Ea,  OS  the  protector  of  humanity,  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  many  of  the  series,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  sanctity  that  continued  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  days  to  be  attached  to 
Eridu,  the  seat  of  £a  worship,  points  to  the  temple 
of  Eridu  as  one  of  the  centres  in  which  incantation 
rituals  were  compiled;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  association  of  Maidak  with  Ea,  introduced  in 
some  of  the  Ea  rituals  in  a  manner  which  betrays 
the  intention  of  Marduk's  priests  to  give  their 
favourite  a  share  in  the  privilege  of  drivine  off  the 
evil  spirits,  is  oonclnsive  evidence  that  the  older 
texts  were  subject  to  revision  (ubeequent  to  the 
period  when  Marduk  was  recognized  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  pantheon.  Considerations  such 
as  these  snggest  that  the  rituals  were  subject  to 
growth  and  modification.  The  priests  in  one  re- 
ligious centre  would  have  no  hesitation  in  embody- 
ing iu  their  ritual  formulas  that  had  originated 
and  that  had  been  tested  in  another ;  but,  in  doing 
so,  they  would  be  led  to  introduce  such  modifi- 
cations as  were  required  to  bring  the  latter  into 
accord  with  other  portions  of  the  special  ritual 
of  the  temple  in  qoeation,  and  to  combine  them 
with  formulas  of  their  own.  Even  a  superficial 
examination  of  the  rituals  reveals  their  composite 
character;  and,  upon  closer  investigation,  it  is 
possible  to  separate  in  many  instances  the  older 
from  the  more  recent  parts.  The  mixture  of 
primitive  thought  with  utterances  that  belong  to 
a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  religionB  beli^  is, 
in  fact,  a  trait  that  marks  all  the  ntuals  hitherto 
brought  to  light.  The  conservative  instinct  led 
to  the  retention  of  what  is  oldest  in  these  texts, 
while  the  impreaslTe  hymns  and  the  often  strik- 
ingly beautiful  prayers  inserted  amidst  a  jumble  of 
incantation  formulas,  represent  the  attempt  to  give 
to  the  old  beliefs  a  more  spiritual  interpretation. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  one  of 
these  ritnals,  which  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
this  division  of  the  religions  literature  of  Babylonia, 
there  is  one  feature  connected  with  them  that  yet 
remains  to  be  considered.  Correlative  to  the  belief 
in  the  power  of  the  priest  to  exorcize  the  evil 
demons,  we  find  among  the  Babylonians  the  belief 
in  tlie  power  of  certain  individuals  over  the 
demons,  with  a  view  to  bringing  individuals  under 
their  influence ;  and,  as  among  other  nations,  this 
power  was  more  commonly  ascribed  to  women 
than  to  men,  though  we  fina  the  belief  in  sorcerers 

Srevalent  as  well  as  the  belief  in  witches.  The 
ividing  line  between  the  demons  and  spirits  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  witches  and  sorcerers  on  the 
other  becomes  at  times  faint;  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  latter  were  also  regarded  as 
demons,  and  not  merely  as  those  who  had  control 
over  them.  Still,  in  general,  it  is  possible  to  keep 
the  two  classes  apart,  except  that,  in  course  of 
time,  the  view  which  supposes  the  demons  to  be 
working  at  the  instigation  of  the  witches  and 
sorcerers  rather  than  independently  becomes  more 
marked.  In  the  rituals  themselves,  however,  both 
phases  of  the  belief  in  question  are  found,  now  the 
one,  now  the  other  being  more  prominent;  and, 
similarly,  in  the  appeals  to  the  gods,  the  petitioner 
sometimes  asks  mief  from  those  who  have  be- 
witched him.  as  well  as  from  the  demons  who  have 
independenuy  brought  him  into  their  power.  Of 
the  two  phases,  it  is  more  natural  to  give  the 


preference  in  point  of  primitiveness  to  the  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  aemons,  who,  being  natar- 
ally  hostue  to  man,  would  feel  prompted  to  make 
their  attack  whenever  the  opportunity  offered.  The 
strange  and  weird  impression  made  oy  individuals 
of  deformed  stature,  like  dwarfs,  or  with  unusual 
featurcH,  unusually  large  or  unusually  small  eyes, 
or  otherwise  presenting  a  grotesque  appearance, 
would  prompt  the  conclusion  that  such  persons  pos- 
sessed unusual  powers  and  were  capable  of  working 
mischief.  Evil  being  associated  with  demons,  it 
was  a  logical  conclusion  that  these  strange  indi- 
viduals were  in  league  with  the  demons,  or  were 
actually  evil  spirits  that  had  assumed  human 
shape.  Consistency  in  anything  connected  with 
popular  beliefs  is  never  to  be  expected,  and  hence 
we  find  in  the  rituals  a  constant  vadllation  be- 
tween the  attributing  of  accidents,  misfortunes, 
and  disease  to  the  direct  activity  of  witches  and 
sorcerers,  and  the  tracing  back  of  the  ills  to  which 
human  flesh  is  heir,  to  the  demons  acting  inde- 
pendently or  at  the  instigation  of  certain  indivi- 
duals who  exercised  a  direct  or  indirect  control 
over  them.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  in- 
cantation texts  likewise  betray  their  composite 
character;  and,  corresponding  to  the  older  and 
later  components  in  the  formulas  prescribed  for 
the  various  cases  involved,  we  have  the  mixture 
of  exorcizing  rites  aimed  at  witches  and  sorcerers, 
with  such  as  are  clearly  employed  against  the 
demons  and  evil  spirits  directly. 

The  symbolical  rites  prescribed  in  connexion 
with  the  recital  of  the  formulas,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  similarly  presuppose  both  phases 
of  demonic  possession ;  out  some  are  more  appli- 
cable to  witches  and  sorcerers  than  to  the  demons. 
Thus  a  very  common  practice  prescribed  in  the 
texts  was  to  make  an  image  of  the  witch  or 
sorcerer  of  wax,  honey,  day,  pitch,  or  of  metal, 
and  to  bum  such  images,  while  pronouncing  the 
sacred  formulas.  As  the  image  was  thus  being 
consumed,  the  witch  or  sorcerer  was  supposed  to 
suffer  the  tortures  of  the  fire,  and  to  be  gradually 
annihilated.  Instead  of  burning  the  image,  the 
plan  was  sometimes  to  throw  it  mto  the  water,  or 
to  bury  it  in  the  ground ;  and  the  symbolical  rite 
being  supposed  to  have  an  effect  on  the  witch,  her 
evil  influence  was  thus  disposed  of.  Again,  one  of 
the  favourite  means  resorted  to  by  a  witch  in 
order  to  secure  a  hold  on  her  victim  was  the 
tying  of  knots  each  fresh  knot  thus  tied,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  powerful  formula,  represent- 
ing symbolically  the  binding  of  the  unfortunate 
victim.  Hence  the  exorcizing  priest  would,  by  a 
species  of  '  sympathetic  magic,'  endeavour  to  undo 
the  evil  by  takmg  a  knotted  rope  and  untying  the 
knots  one  by  one,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time 
the  counter  formulas,  and  in  this  way  seek  to  bring 
about  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  But  images  of  the 
demons  were  also  made,  and  similar  ceremonies 
gone  through  with  them ;  so  that,  in  connexion 
with  the  rites  likewise,  the  dividing  line  between 
demons  and  witches  is  not  alvrays  kept  in  view. 

Taking  up  now  a  series  known  as  the  '  Maklu,'* 
a  brief  analysis  will  show  the  method  followed  in 
the  grouping  of  the  formulas.  It  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  methods  for  ridding  oneeelf  of 
the  influence  of  witches  an^sorcerers,  and  derives 
its  name,  'Burning,'  from  the  prominent  part 
played  by  the  symbolical  burning  of  the  images 
of  the  witches.  The  opening  incantation  is  an 
appeal  of  a  general  charactw  to  the  goda,  put 
into  the  montii  of  the  afflicted  individual — 

'  Arin,  y»  nest  goda,  hear  my  complsiot; 
Onut  D«  jiutice,  take  oognfouice  ol  laj  oonditlOD. 


*  Published  by  Tallqrlst,  DS*  Auj/riteJu 
MaqUt  (Leipiig,  18a6X 
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Not  knowing  whether  the  bewitchment  is  due  to 
•  aonserer  or  a  sorceress,  the  viotim  haa  made  an 
image  of  each,  and  then,  referring  nme  partion- 
laxly  to  the  witch,  he  exolaima — 

•Hvilxdlel  LatmaliTat' 

Cleansing  potions  concocted  of  yarions  herbs  are 
dmnk  by  the  victim,  who  hopes  in  this  way  to 
become  'as  pate  as  water,'  'resplendent  as  fire.' 
As  a  specimen  of  a  gennine  ineantatian  formnla 
the  following  may 


•brth,autli.«Mail 

Ofl(^e(h*  lithemutaref  TOurwitelKtniti 
yrhat  ye  bftre  don*,  I  know ; 
1 1  do,  yon  know  not : 


What  1  «W,  J  VU  MIVW  UUV  ■ 

All  the  mlinhttif  wfuunlit  tf  mj  i 
dlanlTMl— b  goa*,' 


I  It  dMfeniyod, 


What  is  here  expressed  as  a  fact  is  intended  as  a 
hope  to  be  realized  after  the  accomplishment  of 
the  inoantation  rites.  A  variety  of  sjrmbolical 
rites  are  then  prescribed,  sacb  as  depositing  the 
image  of  the  witch  in  a  boat  placed  on  the  waters, 
and  sorrounded  by  an  enclosure  so  as  to  prevent 
her  escape ;  while,  in  connexion  with  the  Doming 
of  the  images,  hymns,  at  times  most  impressive  in 
diction,  are  addressed  to  the  fire  -  god  Nnskn  or 
Crirm.  The  pnrpoee  of  thns  famishing  a  variety 
of  rites  is  to  afiord  a  chance  to  the  exorcizer  to 
select  the  one  appropriate  to  the  case  with  which 
he  is  asked  to  deaL  No  fewer  than  ten  different 
kinds  of  material  are  prescribed  for  the  making 
of  the  images — wax,  earth,  bronze,  honey,  clay, 
pitch,  sesame  flonr,  pitch  with  olaj,  and  two 
varieties  of  wood.t  For  each  material  a  special 
incantation  is  prescribed,  thoogb  the  formnlas  do 
not  differ  very  materially  from  one  another.  The 
thought,  both  in  the  mind  of  the  exorcizer  in 
prescribing  and  of  the  vicdm  in  carrying  out  the 
buminK  nte,  is  dearly  brought  out  in  the  words 
uttered  as  the  images  are  consumed — 

•  OnthlidaT,  arlMt  to  my  Jndgmont ; 
BupuiMn  Um  llll«n^ll^^^  orarpower  tlic  ovfl. 
Ai  tkew  ImtgM  tnmUo,  dlaohr*.  Mid  melt  awi^, 
80  may  the  (oroanr  Mia  loreew  tremble,  dlaKlre,  and 
melt  awv-' 

Jost  as  the  images  of  the  sorcerer  and  the  sorceress 
were  made  to  m  burnt  in  certain  prescribed  cases, 
so,  in  others,  images  of  the  demons  were  destroyed 
in  a  similar  manner.  An  inoantation  in  connexion 
with  such  a  rite  famishes  the  names  of  the  chief 
classes  of  demon*— 

'I  imlee  the  torch,  their  bnicea  I  ban— 
Of  the  ututtu,  the  <A«Ii>,  toe  roMra,  the  Mmmu, 
The  labartu,  the  Idbiuu,  the  ttiAihtau. 
Of  the  Kin,  Ulitu,  and  oriat  tUi, 
And  of  eraiy  erll  that  aeiaea  hold  of  man. 
Tremble,  melt  away  and  diaappear  1 
May  your  naoke  riae  to  heaven ! 
May  Hhamaah  deatrar  your  Umtaa  1 
May  the  aoa  of  Ea,f  Mm  ofaiaf  exoniier,  ratiain 
yooritrangthr 

Of  these  demons  the  two  first  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  general  character,  both  terms  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  strength.  Babitu,  signifying  '  the 
one  who  lies  in  wait,'  is  a  demon  who  springs 
upon  his  victim  unawares;  ekimmu,  also  used  to 
describe  the  'ghost'  of  a  man,  represents  the 
class  of  demons  that  infest  the  graves.  Lt^artu 
is  the  demon  who  ia  particularly  dangerous  to 
women  and  children;  of  lahatu,  'the  one  who 
throws  down,'  and  aJchUtatu,  '  the  seizer,'  we  onI;jr 
know  that  Uiey  have  the  power  of  securing  their 
victims  under  their  control;  while  lUu  ('night'), 
ItiUu  (feminine  form  of  lUu),  and  ardat  lilt  {'  maid 
of  night')  are  mischievous  spirits  who  ply  their 
trade  at  night  under  cover  of  darkness. 

*  The  ieml-mythlcal  hero  whoae  deeda  are  oelebiated  in  the 
QOgameab  epic,  upon  which  we  shall  touch  later  on. 

t  One  it  uem  oadar;  the  other,  called  UtiM,  baa  not  been 
IdenUiled. 

1  The  addreaa  ia 'to  the  ai^flod.' 

lie  Maidok. 


In  regard  to  all  these  names,  the  remark  applies 
that  they  represent  general  classes  of  demons 
rather  than  individoal  spirits,  and  that  (exdnding 
shedu)  the  first  six  named,  moreover,  are  some- 
times used  to  designate  demons  in  generaL  Simi- 
larly, two  other  designations  that  frecjnentiy  occur 
in  tne  incantation  texts — alu,  signifymg  probably 
'the  strong  one,'  and  gallu,  'the  great  one' — are 
nsed,  though  not  always,  in  a  very  general  way. 
This  indicates  that,  if  at  one  time  a  differentia- 
tion was  attempted,  that  period  was  succeeded  by 
one  in  which  the  various  designations  for  demons 
represented,  in  tiie  case  of  those  most  frequentiy 
used,  merely  the  different  forms  of  activity  repre- 
sented by  the  demons,  and  in  the  case  of  others  the 
time  and  the  various  ways  in  which  they  attack 
and  secure  control  of  their  victims. 

Somewhat  different  ia  the  use  of  the  term  shedu, 
which  is  applied  both  to  a  hostile  demon  and  to 
the  protectmg  spirit  who  stands  by  man's  side 
and  nelps  him  in  his  endeavour  to  thwart  the 
attack  of  the  demons,  or  to  rid  himself  of  them. 
The  latter  use  ie  the  more  usual,  and  in  this  sense 
the  term  is  generally  associated  with  lameusu, 
which  likewise  represents  a  protecting  power.  The 
two,  thedu  and  litmattu,  were  symbolized  by  fan- 
tastic creatnres — one  with  the  features  of  a  lion, 
the  other  with  those  of  a  bull — placed  as  guardians 
at  the  entrances  of  palace  gates  and  doors.  This 
symbolization,  however,  which  is  an  outcome  prob- 
aoly  of  the  idea  of  strength  connected  with  the 
demons,  and  recalled  by  the  lion  and  the  bull, 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  comparatively  late 
period,  for  in  the  days  of  Q'^'i'io'^^*  BtUl 
find  lamasru  used  to  designate  the  chief  protect- 
ing deity  of  a  place.  It  is  only,  therefore,  as  the 
differentiation  between  god  and  spirit  becomes 
sharply  defined,  that  lamatru — ^represented  ideo- 
grapmcally  by  two  si^s  with  the  force  of  '  strong 
god' — is  connned  in  its  application  to  a  protect 
mg  and  favourably  inclinea  spirit  or  demon,  while 
the  double  sense  m  which  medu,  also  embodying 
the  idea  of  'strength,'  is  used,  testifies  to  the 
currency  of  the  earlier  conception  whereby  the 
demons  were  viewed  as  either  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. 

Corresponding  to  the  tendency  to  differentiate 
gods  from  spirits,  the  view  seems  to  have  arisen 
that  in  general  the  gods  were  favourably  inclined, 
or  could  be  made  so,  by  propitiation,  appeals,  and 
gifts ;  whereas  the  demons,  as  a  rule,  were  hostile, 
and  could  be  overcome  only  with  the  help  of  the 
gods.  The  shedu  and  lamassu  were  the  exceptions, 
and  could  therefore  be  appealed  to  in  the  struggle 
against  the  hostile  forces  equally  with  the  gods. 
Accordingly,  we  frequently  find  the  hope  expressed 
in  the  incantations  that  the  bad  demons  may  be 
driven  ont  of  the  body,  and  that  the  shedu  and 
lamassu  may  enter  into  the  head  or  into  the  limbs 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  in  place  of  the  utukku, 
galla,  alu,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Continuing  onr  analysis  of  the  '  Maklu '  series, 
the  third  tablet  is  concerned  largely  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  witches  who,  possessing  the  same 
power  as  the  demons,  have  the  additional  quality 
of  being  able  to  select  their  victims,  whereas  the 
demons  stumble  upon  them,  as  it  were,  and  strike 
whomsoever  th^  happen  to  encounter.  The 
witches — and  the  same  applies  also  to  the  male 
sorcerers — appear  to  have  acted  not  only  on  their 
own  initiative  but  when  engaged  by  others  to 
cast  their  spells  on  individuals  against  whom  they 
harboured  a  gradge  for  some  reason  or  other.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
laws  of  Qammnrabi,  in  order  to  safeguard  tiiis 
means  of  punishing  an  enemy,  provide  that,  ii  a 
spell  be  unjustly  cast  upon  a  man,  the  one  who 
*  '  Code  de  Hammoorabi '  (ed.  Scbell),  obr.  ooL  It.  St. 
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induced  the  bewitchment  shall  be  pat  to  death.* 
The  descriptions  of  the  witches  in  the  third  tablet 
of  the  '  Ma^lu '  series  fonn  an  integ^  part  of  the 
incantations.  Thns  we  lead  at  the  beginning  ot 
thU  tablet— 

'  The  witch  who  goM  «boot  through  th«  itimta. 

En  ten  into  houM, 
aud«  Into  oooTta, 
Tresdi  the  open  pli 
Tamlns  tonnrdi  and  t 

Plant*  nendl  in  the  •traete  and  retraoM  htr  ■tant 
Interpoae*  hetMlf  «a  the  highway. 
Bob*  the  good  man  at  hi*  atreogut,) 
Bob*  the  good  maid  at  her  frait.f 
At  her  aii^t,  deeir*  leiia*  liim : 
Siia  •*«■  the  man,  and  cob*  liim  of  M*  atKngth ; 
Sbt  aeea  the  maid,  and  robe  her  of  her  fniit 
With  her  witohcrattahe  barricaded  the  wvs 
With  her  ipitUe  abe  bloclced  the  road. 
The  witch  *aw  me,  and  pursued  me.' 

Bnt  the  sorceress  is  not  always  visible  to  her 
victim.  She  can  work  in  silence  and  be  unknown ; 
and  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  invisible 
and  unknown  witch  represents  the  more  potent 
form  of  bewitchment.  Hence  the  incantation  is 
at  times  couched  in  the  form  of  a  question — 

'  Who  art  thoa,  witch. 

Who  carriea  the  word  o(  mr  misfortune  in  lur  heartt 
Whoee  toneue  brings  abont  my  deatruotion. 
Through  whoee  lips  I  am  poisoned. 
In  whose  footstepa  death  followa? 

0  witch,  I  leiie  thy  mouth,  I  aeix*  thy  toagasi 

1  iel»  thy  piercing  eyea, 
I  (eize  ttqr  reetleae  (eet, 
I  lelze  thy  active  luieea, 

I  seize  thy  ontatretched  handle 

I  tie  Ihy  hand*  behind  thee. 

May  Sin  I  give  thee  a  fatal  blow  t 

Hay  he  cast  tbea  Into  an  abyas  of  wstar  and  III*  i 

O  witch,  like  th*  *eWiif  ot  tbi*  aeal  ring. 

■ay  tiqr  taoe  glow  and  Deoome  pale  r  7 

The  witch  has  endless  means  at  her  disposal  for 
securing  control  of  the  selected  victim.  Her  spittle 
is  poisonous,  and  can  torture  one  on  whom  it  iaha 
or  whoever  treads  on  it ;  the  words  that  she  utters 
have  a  mystic  power ;  and  her  eye  is  deadly,  and 
can  spcllliind  one  on  whom  its  glance  is  thrown. 
Ever  active,  moving  about  on  the  lookout  for  her 
victim,  her  hands  can  seize  him  at  any  time. 
Hence  the  victim,  whether  already  caught,  or  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  witch's  hands,  is  told 
to  prepare  an  image  of  the  sorceress,  whoever  she 
may  b« ;  and,  suitmg  the  action  to  the  word,  binds 
fast  the  mouth,  tongue,  lips,  limbs,  and  hands  of 
the  image,  and  then  casts  the  helpless  fig^nre  into 
the  fire ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  thia^  drowns  it  in 
water. 

In  other  incantations  in  this  tablet  the  witch  is 

Sictured  as  being  imprisoned  in  a  pit,  and  then 
rowned  by  having  water  poured  over  her ;  and, 
again,  she  is  placed  on  a  small  ship  and  given  over 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  In  all  such  cases 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  there  was  some 
srnibolical  act  suited  to  the  words,  carried  out  in 
the  hope  that  the  symbol,  fortified  by  the  proper 
formulas,  will  be  converted  into  a  reality. 

More  common,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
the  burning  of  the  images;  and,  in  connexion  there- 
with, we  encounter  a  considerable  number  of  ad- 
dresses appropriately  directed  to  the  fire -god, 
Girru-Musku,  some  of  which  merit  the  designation 
of  hymns,  embodying  an  imagery  and  conceptions 
that  appear  to  transcend  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  belief  in  the  efiicacy  of  sacred  formulas.   As  a 

*  Paragraph  1  of  the '  Code  de  Hammonrabi '  (ed.  Scheil),  obv. 
ool.  y.  Johna'  translation,  Tlu  Otdett  Cod*  <if  Lam  in 

a»  World,  p.  1. 

t  Ce.  move*  in  all  directions,  and  paaaea  to  and  fro. 

I  A  reference  apparently  to  sexual  vigour. 

I  i.*.  preventa  conception,  or  brings  about  a  miacanlace. 

i  <.«.  the  moon-god. 

T  '  May  tliy  face  glow  «-ith  the  heat  of  the  in  like  the 
■letallic  satUng  of  a  stone  seal  cylinder,  and  then  lose  it*  colour 
—like  the  heated  metal  when  thrown  into  tlie  water.' 


specimen  —  and  tliia  is  perhaps  the  Knest  of  thk 
series  of  addresses — we  may  choose  the  one  with 
which  the  second  tablet  of  the  series  opens— 

'O  Noakn,  great  god,  chief  of  tb*  great  god*, 
Ooaidian  of  the  offerings  of  all  the  Igigx,' 
Pounder  of  cities,  reatorer  of  sanotuarie* ; 
Brilliant  day,  who**  command  is  supreme ; 
Messenger  of  Anu,t  obedient  to  the  decreee  at  B(I| 
Mighty  in  battle,  whoee  attack  ia  powerful. 
Nuslni,  glowing,  overthrower  of  enemie*. 
Without  thee  no  sacrificial  feast  la  held  in  E-knr  :t 
Without  thee  Shaniash  the  Judge  does  not  exeoiiM 
any  judgment.' 

Fire  being  an  element  common  to  heaven — as 
shown  by  the  lightning — and  to  earth,  the  god 
Nuskn  is  appropriately  lij^red  as  the  messenger  of 
the  god  of  neaven,  and  as  obedient  to  the  dictates 
of  Bel,  who  here  represents  the  god  of  earth.  The 
presence  of  fire  in  the  sanctuaries,  and  its  use  in 
the  sanctification  of  the  sacrifices  brought  by  the 
worshippers,  suggest  the  references  in  the  second 
nnd  eighth  lines  of  this  hymn,  while  its  power  as 
an  indispensable  factor  in  all  forms  of  civilization 
and  its  destmctive  force  in  war  emphasize  two 
other  phases  of  the  god's  nature.  Up  to  tliis  point 
we  appear  to  have  before  us  a  hymn  composed  in 
honour  of  Nusku  that  might  appropriately  have 
been  sung  in  connexion  witli  a  sacrificial  ritual  in 
a  temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  god  in  question. 
The  following  lines,  however,  reveal  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  invocation.  The  victim,  about  to  bom 
the  images  of  the  evil  powers  that  have  brought 
abont  his  misfortune,  is  represented  as  saying — 

■I,  thy  sorant  So  and  So,^  *on  of  So  and  So, 
who*e  god  i*  So  and  So,l  wl>o*e  goddeas  ia  So  and  So, 
I  turn  to  the*,  I  leak  thee,  I  raise  my  haad^  I  praatnt* 

myself  before  thee : 
Bum  my  sorcerer  and  my  witch  ; 
May  the  life  of  my  sorcerer  and  my  wlteh  be  taken  hold 

of  and  destroyed  I 
Let  me  lire  that  I  may  praise  thee,  and  in  bnmlUty 

extol  thee.' 

The  images,  as  has  already  been  pointed  oat, 
were  made  of  variovis  materials,  and  the  second 
tablet  of  the  'MaJ^lu'  series  contains  no  fewer 
than  eight  Nusku  hymns,  introduced  as  preludea 
to  the  formulas  prescribed  for  the  burning  of  the 
images  of  the  sorcerers  and  witches.  We  are  to 
assume,  of  course,  that  the  ofiiciating  priest  selects 
the  one  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to  the 
material  employed  for  the  making  of  the  image, 
and  gives  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  wor- 
shipper in  regard  to  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed 
in  connexion  with  the  exorcizing  rites.  But  the 
witch  and  the  sorcerer  also  have  recourse  to  making 
images  of  their  proposed  victims,  and  have  the 
power  of  transferring  to  the  individual  the  sym- 
bolical tortures  and  miseries  that  they  inflict  upoo 
his  counterpart.  The  fourth  tablet  of  the  series  is 
largely  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  varioo* 
manipulations  to  which  the  witches  submit  the 
images  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  tortures  of 
tliose  whom  the  images  represent.  To  symbolize 
their  victims  and  thus  bnng  about  their  death, 
the  witches  place  the  images  in  coffins  and  bury 
them,  or  immure  them,  or  conceal  them  under  the 
thresholds  of  houses — both  representing  primitive 
modes  of  burial, — or  they  are  thrown  into  wells, 
or  pla<:ed  on  bridges  where  they  would  be  exposed 
to  oeing  trampled  upon,  and  more  of  the  like.  As 
a  counter  move,  the  same  treatment  was  prescribed 
for  the  images  of  the  witches,  to  which,  likewise, 
poisonous  plants  would  be  symbolically  adminis- 

'  A  designation  tor  the  throng  of  heavenly  deities  or  spirita 

t  The  god  of  heaven. 

t  Name  of  the  temple  of  Bel  hi  Nippur,  which,  however,  ha* 
become  a  generic  denignation  for  a  sanctuary,  and  also  for  tb* 
earth  in  general. 

{  Here  the  name  of  the  victim  is  to  he  Inserted. 

I  Here  the  victim  names  the  special  patron  god  and  codde*^ 
whom  each  individual  is  supposed  to  posses*.  8a*  J**bJii. 
Beligim  Aiiytont'en*  und  AuyrienM,  p.  IM  f. 
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tered  in  order  to  counteract  tlie  poison  tl^at  the 
witches  liad,  in  some  way,  introduced  into  the 
bodies  of  their  victims ;  and  the  attempt,  it  would 
seem,  was  also  made  to  find  the  hidden  images 
made  of  the  victims,  and  thus  to  release  the  un- 
fortunate ones  from  the  ills  with  which  they  were 
afflicted.  An  incantation  at  the  be(;inning  of  the 
fifth  tablet,  to  be  used  in  oonnezion  with  such 
rites,  read»— 

*  The  witch  and  tbt  loraerM*— 
She  tita  in  the  ihadow  of  the  will, 

Site  and  brine*  about  my  bewitchment,  make*  my  Images.* 
I  win  lend  tbee  khaltappan  plant  and  aeeame, 
To  break  up  tby  oharm,  to  make  tby  worda  return  to  thee  ;t 
The  bewltonment  prepared  by  thee, — may  it  be  (or  thee  I 
The  imeget  that  thou  liaet  made,— may  they  repieeent  thee ! 
The  waier  that  thon  h«M  ooncealed,)— may  it  be  (or  thee  t 
May  thy  incantation  not  oome  nigh,  may  tlqr  wordi  have  no 
effect  1 

By  command  o(  Ka,  Stiamaih,  Maiduk,  and  the  great  mietreee 

o(  the  god!.'! 

This  fifth  tablet  illustrates  also  the  faintness  of 
the  demarcation  between  witch  and  demon,  to 
which  attention  lias  already  been  directed,  ||  for 
almost  imperceptibly  the  incantations  pass  from 
denunciations  of  the  witches  to  imprecations 
hurled  against  the  demons.  The  last  incantation 
of  the  tablet,  applicable  to  the  demons,  furnishes 
a  characteristie  example  of  a  direct  formula  in- 
tended to  drive  the  demons  out  of  a  man's  body — 

'Away,  away,  (ar  away,  (ar  away  I 
For  ihame,  (or  ahame,  fly  away,  fly  away  I 

•  Round  about  (ace,  go  away,  bur  nray ' 
Out  o(  my  body,  away  I 

Out  o(  my  body,  (ar  away  I 

Out  o(  my  body,  (or  ihama  I 

Out  o(  my  body,  fly  away  I 

Out  o(  my  body,  round  about  iMS  t 

Out  o(  my  body,  go  away  1 

Into  my  body  do  not  return  1 

To  my  body  draw  not  nigb  I 

To  my  body  do  not  approach  I 

Into  my  body  do  not  (oroe  your  way  I 

My  body  torture  not  1 

By  Shamub,  the  mighty,  be  (onwom  t 

By  Ea,  the  lord  o(  every  thing,  be  (onwom  t 

By  Marduk,  the  cble(  exorcizer  o(  the  god*,  b*  |BI»WUIU  I 

FVom  the  Are-god,  who  ooniumea  yon,  be  (onwom  I 

From  my  body  may  you  l>*  lectrained  I ' 

The  rizth  tablet  of  the  series  is  taken  up  with 
a  series  of  addresses  directed  against  the  witohee, 
and  appeals  to  the  fire -god,  which  furnish  some 
farther  interesting  portrayals  of  the  partly  hidden 
and  wholly  mischievous  workings  of  the  witches, 
without,  however,  adding  anything  of  material 
value  to  our  conception  of  these  beings. 

In  the  seventh  tablet  we  pass  from  incantations 
used  in  connexion  with  the  burning  of  images  and 
with  other  treatment  accorded  to  them,  to  the  use 
of  oil  and  water  as  means  of  purification.  A  refer- 
ence in  one  of  these  incantations  to  the  waters 
of  Eridu,  the  old  city  sacred  to  Ea,  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  valuable  indication  of  the 
place  at  which  this  part  of  the '  Iilal^u '  ritual  origi- 
nated ;  and  in  genwal,  when  waters  of  purification 
are  referred  to  in  the  incantation  texts,  the  two 
chief  streams  of  Babylonia — ^the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris — both  of  which  had  a  sacred  character,  are 
introduced  or  implied,  though  the  conception  of 
purification  hasL  in  the  course  of  time,  widened  so 
as  to  include  the  efficacy  of  water  in  general  as  a 
symbol  of  purification.  It  will  be  suflficient  to  re- 
produce one  of  these  incantations,  which  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  their  general  character — 

'  I  have  washed  my  hands,  cleansed  my  boch*. 
With  the  pure  waten  o(  a  source  which  ariae*  in  Eridu ; 
Wliatever  Is  evil,  wliatever  i*  not  good. 
That  I*  lodged  In  my  body,  in  my  leah,  in  my  limb*,— 

*  it.  inugee  o(  mei 
t  <.«.  loee  their  power, 

i  <••.  gathered  n>r  the  purpo**  o(  pouring  over  tb*  image. 
I      Nin-makh  or  lahtar. 
I  See  D.  fisaa. 


The  evil  arising  from  bad  dreams,  omen*,  and  unlavourabi* 
portents. 

The  evil  ot  un(avourabla  omen*  (or  oitj'  and  oountiy, 

Which  I  aee  by  day, 

Trample  on  in  the  atreet,  cast  aside,— 

The  evil  sAedu,  the  evil  tUukku ; 

Sickness,  Pestilenoe,  Fever, 

DIstrea*,  Pahi,  Complaint,  Weakne**,  Graaniag, 

Woe  and  Ache,  aevere  txidily  affliction. 

Terra  and  •ztnm*  IIi*ery,  eta  eta' 

—all  manner  of  distress,  it  b  hoped,  may  be 
effectually  removed  by  the  purifying  power  of  the 
sa«red  element. 

The  addition  of  such  incantations,  in  which 
water  plays  the  chief  part  of  the  ritual,  points  to 
the  oonipusite  character  of  the  '  Mal^lu  *  series, 
which,  from  dealing  exclusively  with  the  bunting 
of  images  and  with  appeals  to  the  fire-god,  is  thus 
enlargM  into  a  general  incantation  ritual,  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  exorcizing  priest  in  picking  out 
such  portions  as  are  applicable  to  the  case  brought 
before  him.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  combination  of  incantations 
into  a  fixed  and  elaborate  ritual  by  the  eighth  and 
last  tablet  of  the  series,  which  furnishes  a  summary 
of  all  the  incantations  contained  in  the  previous 
seven,  by  repeating  their  opening  words  or  lines  in 
uninterrupted  succession.  One  is  tempted  to  con- 
jecture that  this  arrangement,  which  is  also  found 
at  the  close  of  another  incantation  series,*  was  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purposes  of  an  index  or  table 
of  contents,  to  enable  the  officiating  functionary 
of  the  temple  to  obtain  a  rapid  survey  of  the  in- 
cantations comprised  in  the  ntoal,  and  then  to  turn 
to  those  chosen  by  him.  However  this  may  be, 
the  '  Mal^n '  series,  like  the  varions  other  ones  that 
have  been  put  together  from  the  tablets  of  Assor- 
banipal's  library.f  clearly  points  to  an  elaborate 
process  of  composition  and  editing  of  the  hundreds 
of  formulas  produced  in  the  course  of  time  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  those  attacked  by  the  demons, 
or  bewitched  by  the  sorcerers  and  sorceresses. 

Besides  the  incantation  series  in  the  proper  s^nse, 
the  priests  also  compiled  for  their  own  use  hand- 
books to  serve  as  guides  in  the  performance  of 
incantation  rites,  in  which  specific  directions  of 
all  kinds  are  given,  detailing  the  maimer  in 
which  the  images  of  protecting  spirits  are  to  be 
grouped  around  the  couch  on  which  the  man 
stricken  with  disease  lies,  so  as  to  guard  him 
against  further  harm  from  the  demons;  what 
sacrifices  are  to  be  ofi'ered  in  connexion  with  the 
recital  of  the  incantations,  where  they  are  to 
be  ofi'ered,  what  prayers  or  formulas  should  be 
spoken  in  connexion  with  these  sacrifices,  and 
more  of  the  like.  In  the  subdivision  of  pnestly 
functions  which  followed  with  the  growth  of  the 
temples  of  Babylonia  and  Assjrria^  a  special  class 
of  priests  arose,  known  as  the  dshipu,X  into  whose 
hands  the  carrying  out  of  exorcizing  rites  was 
entrusted  ;  just  as  another  class,  known  as  the 
bdrH,  took  charge  of  the  omen  rituals.  Indeed 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  from  the  elaborate 
character  of  the  incantation  texts  and  the  incanta- 
tion rituals,  that,  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
Baby lono -Assyrian  religion,  the  beliefs  upon  which 

•The  'Labartu'  aerlea    See  Myhrman,  ZMttelUift  /Ut 

Attyr.  xvl.  p.  190  (. 

t  No  fewer  than  six  distinct  series  are  now  Imown,  distin- 
guished by  the  (uUuwing  names :— 1.  Maklu,  edited  by  Knudtxon ; 
I.  Shuniu, '  Burning,'  ed.  by  Zimmem,  Beitrdgf  zur  Ketmtnii 
der  BaiylmiMehen  Jteiigion,  i.,  I^ipzig,  1896;  t.  Labartu,  mL 
by  Mvhrman.  Zttehr.  /Ut  Ait»<ir.  xvi.  141-SOO;  4.  Utukku 
limnuti,  '  Evil  Demona,  published  in  Cuneiform  TexU  fnm 
Babiilimian  Tabltti  in  tAf  Briluh  Mutmm,  part  xvL  with 
supplements  in  part  xvii.,  London,  1903;  b.  TiSi,  'Head  sick- 
ness' ;  and  6.  Ashakku  marsu,  'Athakku  aickneas.'  The  two 
lost  named  are  published  in  Cuneiform  TtxU,  part  xvii.  The 
last  three  ai«  transUtemted  and  translated  by  Thompson  in 
Dtvilt  and  Evil  Spirit!  <if  Babylonia,  vol*.  L  and  IL  (London 

imj. 

1  C(.  the  equivalent  Hebrew  term  'ath$hdp  (Dn  IS*  S*l 
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the  incontatiuns  rested,  and  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  incantations,  continued  to  exer- 
cise a  strong  hold  on  the  people,  and  constituted, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  main  factors  of  the  religion 
itself,  viewed  from  the  side  of  religious  practice. 

4.  Omeni  and  onusles. — ^Inseparably  linked  to  the 
beliefs  on  which  the  incantation  texts  and  rituals 
rest,  is  a  second  branch  of  the  religious  literature 
of  the  Babj'lonians  and  Assyrians.  While,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  view  gradually  arose  which  attri- 
buted the  small  ills  and  minor  worries  and  mis- 
fortunes of  existence  to  the  miachievons  workings 
of  evilly  disposed  demons,  whereas  the  gods  were 
regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  favourably  inclined, 
it  was  the  gods  with  whom  the  control  of  the 
fate  of  the  individual,  as  of  the  nation,  in  the 
final  inataaoe  rested.  To  the  gods,  therefore,  the 
appeal  was  made  for  relief  m>m  the  sufferings 
caused  by  demons  or  witches ;  and  it  was  of  vitel 
importance,  even  when  the  skies  seemed  serene, 
to  retain  the  favour  and  goodwill  of  the  gods, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  their  assistance  when  clouds 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  Moreover,  the  faith  in 
the  goodneas  of  the  gods  was  not  so  strong  as  to 
engender  a  feeling  of  absolute  secnri^  in  their  wor- 
shippers. Chi  the  contrary,  it  was  lelt  that  their 
favour  could  easily  be  turned  into  hostility,  and 
their  favourable  tusposition  towards  man  did  not 
prevent  them  from  manifesting  their  displeasure 
at  any  slight  provocation.  Failure  to  bring  the 
proper  homage,  entering  upon  an  important  under- 
taking without  assuring  oneself  of  the  support  of 
the  deity,  or  without  making  certain  that  it  was 
begun  at  the  proper  moment,  or  even  choosing  the 
wrong  formulas  in  an  incantation  ritual, — these 
and  other  errors  mi^ht  be  fraught  with  disastrous 
consequences.  Again,  even  after  the  incantation 
rites  had  been  performed,  the  prayers  recited, 
the  sacrifices  brought,  the  symbolical  ceremonies 
carried  out,  it  was  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
hoped-for  relief  would  be  forthooming. 

To' keep  the  god»  favourably  disposed,  and  to 
determine  if  possible  what  help  they  would  grant, 
were  two  goals  that  the  worshipper  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  was  ever  compelled  to  hold  before 
him.  Preventive  measures  were  therefore  called 
for,  as  weU  as  remedial  efforts.  Punctiliousness 
in  carrying  out  prescribed  rites  was  an  important 
element  in  such  measures,  but  by  no  means  the 
only  one ;  it  was  equally  important  to  ascertain 
in  some  direct  way  the  will  of  the  gods  and  their 
future  intentions.  If  happily  one  could  forestall 
the  future,  then  all  fears  might  be  dissipated,  and, 
at  all  events,  one  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by  an 
nnex  pected  check  to  one's  endeavours.  Naturally, 
the  occasions  when,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
priests,  oracles  were  lougnt,  were  chiefly  such  as 
oonoemed  the  general  weaL  The  individual  came 
in  for  his  share,  but  that  share,  judging  from  the 
specimens  of  the  oracle  literature  that  bave  been 
preserved,  was  a  small  one  in  comparison  with 
the  part  played  by  matters  of  public  concern. 
Most  notaUe  among  these  specimens  is  a  group  of 
prayers  addressed  to  the  son-god,*  dating  from  the 
reigns  of  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal.  They 
have  reference  to  expeditions  undertaken  against 
a  group  of  nations  to  the  north-east  of  Assyria 
known  as  the  Kashtariti,  who  at  various  times, 
abetted  by  other  tribes  and  peoples  settled  in  their 
vicinity,  appear  to  have  given  the  Assyrians  con- 
siderable trouble.  The  interesting  feature  of  these 
prayers  is  the  pattern  according  to  which  they  are 
arranged — a  pattern  which  points  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fixed  ritual  prescribed  for  such  occa- 
sions.  Each  prayer  may  be  subdivided  into  five 

•  PDbUihed  by  J.  A.  Knadtnn,  Amfrtiehe  GtbtU  oa  den 
•nnwiVoM  (Leipci(,  18M). 


parte,  consisting  (1)  of  a  question  or  a  series  of 
questions  addressed  to  the  sun-god ;  (2)  an  appeal 
to  the  god  not  to  manifest  anger,  and  to  forgive 
errors  imvrittingly  committed  in  the  sacrificial 
rites  that  accompany  the  appeal ;  (3)  a  repetition 
of  the  question  or  questions,  generally  in  a  some- 
what varying  form ;  (4)  a  second  appeal ;  and, 
finally,  (6)  an  examination  of  the  omens  to  be 
derived  from  the  inspection  of  the  sacrificed 
animals. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  incantation  rituals,  the 
greatest  possible  care  had  to  be  observed  in  the 
performance  of  details.  The  sacrificial  animal — 
generally  a  Iamb— had  to  be  guarded  against  all 
impurities.  It  must  be  physically  sound,  and 
before  passing  on  to  the  inspection  of  the  organs — 
upon  tlie  position,  proportions,  and  diaracter  of 
wnich,  together  with  any  possible  peculiarities, 
much  depended — the  priest  was  obliged  to  exercise 
almost  innumerable  precautions  against  interfer- 
ence with  a  trustworthy  interpretation.  He  had 
to  don  the  proper  dress,  guard  himself  against  any 
kind  of  impurity ;  he  had  to  assume  the  right 
position  in  making  the  inspection,  which  itself 
had  to  proceed  in  a  certain  order ;  he  had  to  speak 
the  proper  words,  and  much  more  of  the  like.  In 
the  questions  that  he  asks,  likewise,  all  contin- 
gencies are  to  l>e  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  ritual  indicates  all  the  various  marks  and 
symptoms  that  should  be  sought  for  in  the  organs 
of  the  sacrificial  animal.  A  few  extracts  from  one 
of  these  prayers  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
general  character  of  these  oracles.  The  priest, 
who  throughout  the  ritual  acts  as  mediatw,  ad' 
dresses  the  sun-god — 

'  O  Slumub,  gmt  lord,  «•  I  uk  tbea,  do  thOD  in  tby  meicir 
answer  me. 

'  From  this  d%y,  the  Srd  day  of  tbi«  month  oC  lyyv  (the  tad 
monthX  to  the  11th  day  of  the  month  ot  Ab  (the  6th  month)  ot 
this  jear,  a  period  of  one  hundred  da^s  and  one  hundred  aighta 
is  the  prescribed  term  for  the  oracular  inquiiy.' 

The  request  is  thus  specified — ^for  an  oracle  that 
should  indicate  what  is  to  take  place  during  the 
coming  100  days.  The  question  itself,  always  un- 
folded in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  concludes  in 
one  case  as  follows : — 

'  The  capture  ot  that  eltgr  Klahassu,  throush  aov  enemv  what- 
soever within  the  specified  period— is  it  defloitely  oidained  Xnj 
thy  great  and  divine  will,  O  Bhamasht  Will  it  actually  OOOM 
to  paasT' 

The  phrases  used  to  prevent  any  interference 
with  the  correct  and  proper  inspection  of  the 
animal  are  generally  as  follows : — 

'  Prevent  anything  unclean  from  defiling  tha  place  of  inspeo- 
tlon.  Prevent  the  lamb  ot  thy  divinity  which  is  to  be  taispeatad 
from  heina  imperiect  and  unfit 

■Ouard  tiim  who  takes  hold  of  the  body  ot  the  lamb,  wbo 
is  clothed  in  the  proper  sacrificial  dreaa,  from  having  eaten, 
drunk,  or  handled  anything  unclean.  UakC:  his  hand  firm; 
guard  the  diviner,  thy  servant,  from  speaking  a  word  hastily.' 

After  the  inspection  has  been  made  and  all  the 
various  points  noted,  the  priest  prays — 

'By  virtue  of  this  sacrificial  lamb,  arise  and  gnnt  tnia 
mercy,  favourable  conditions  of  the  parts  of  the  animal ;  may  a 
declaration  favourable  and  beneficial  be  ordained  by  thy  gi«at 
divinity ;  giant  that  this  may  come  to  pass  I  To  thy  great 
divinity,  O  Shamasli,  great  lord,  may  it  ba  pleasing,  and  m^ 
an  oracle  be  sent  as  an  answer  1' 

Following  the  same  general  model,  a  large 
number  of  questions  regarding  the  outcome  of 
military  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian 
rulers  are  propounded  through  the  priest,  who,  in 
his  capacity  as  diviner,  bears  the  specific  designa- 
tion of  b&rHi.'  Subjects  of  a  more  personal  char- 
acter, connected  with  the  royal  household,  are 
likewise  introduced.  So  in  one  instance  an  oracle 
is  sought  of  Sharaash  to  determine  whether  NikA, 
the  mother  of  Esarhaddon,  will  reoovor  from  • 
*  Le.  'the  seer '  from  6ortt,  'toM' 
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eU-kness  from  which  she  is  suifering ;  *  and  again, 
before  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
foreigner,  Bartatua,  the  king  of  l8hkuza,t  Esar- 
haildon  inquires  whether  he  is  to  be  trosted, 
'  wlietlier  he  will  fulfil  the  promises  tltat  he  has 
made,  and  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Assyrian 
king  in  good  faith.'  Another  interesting  illustra- 
tion is  furnished  by  an  inquiry  on  the  occasion 
when  the  «ame  kine  proposes  to  associate  hia  ion 
with  him  in  the  ai&irs  ol  government  t — 

•O  Sbunaah,  great  lord,  u  I  uk  thee,  do  thou  In  cood  Itith 
answer  me.  Enrbaddon,  the  king  of  Anyria,  may  bu  porpow 
be  pleasing  and  meet  with  •ncceaal  Siniddinapal  hlaMD,  wnoee 
name  is  written  on  this  tablet  and  placed  Detore  tby  great 
divinitr,  ta  it  pleasing  to  thy  great  dirinlty,  that  he  should 
enter  mto  the  government,}  is  it  aooeptable  in  thine  eyes? 
Thy  great  dlTtnlcy  knows  it.  Is  the  entry  ol  Siniddinapal  the 
son  of  Esai^addon,  whose  name  is  written  on  this  tablet  by 
command  of  thy  great  divinity,  is  it  ordained  and  fixed,  O 
Shamcsh,  great  lord  1  Will  it  actuaUy  oome  to  passt' 

In  the  oiade  texts  of  the  class  published  by 
ICimdtzon  the  answers  to  the  questions  are  not 
^iven,  the  purpose  of  the  texts  being  to  furnish 
luid  preserve 'the  rituals  observed  for  the  occasions 
referred  to,  so  that  these  might  serve  as  models 
for  future  days,  just  aa  these  rituals,  no  doubt, 
followed  models  that  had  been  preserved  from 
earlier  days,  reverting,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
usages  developed  in  the  temples  of  Shamash  in 
Babylonia.  Other  texts,  however,  furnish  the 
answers.  So  we  have  a  series  of  eight  oracles 
delivered  to  the  same  Esarhaddon  by  the  goddess 
Islitar  of  Arbela.||  An  interesting  feature  of  these 
oracles  is  that,  in  most  cases,  the  medium  of  com- 
munication is  a  priestess,  which  recalls  the  pro- 
minent part  played  by  women  as  sorceresses  in 
incantation  texts.  The  female  soothsayer  forms 
the  natural  complement  to  the  priestess ;  it  is  the 
attachment  to  the  service  of  a  deity  that  changes 
the  priestess  from  a  messenger  of  evil  into  one  who 
can  fathom  the  Divine  intention.  But  both  func- 
tions rest  on  the  belief  in  the  mysterious  power 
of  women— a  belief  which  is  widespread  among 
ancient  nations,  and  survives  among  people  who  are 
f>till  in  the  primitive  stage  of  culture.  A  reassur- 
ing message  given  to  the  king  by  a  priestess  Baya, 
a  native  of  Arbela,  and  uttered  by  her  in  the  name 
of  Ishtar  and  Nel>o,  reads  as  follows :  H — 

'  Fear  not,  Esarhaddon,  I,  the  Lord,**  speak  to  the*.  The 
beams  of  thy  heart  I  strengthen  as  thy  mother  who  gave  thee 
life.  Six^ft  great  gods  are  with  nie,  drawn  up  to  protect 
thee.  The  god  Sin  is  on  thy  right  side,  Shamash  on  thy  left. 
Sixty  great  gods  are  round  about  thee,  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  citadeL  On  men  do  not  relr.  Lift  up 
thine  eyes  and  look  to  me.  I  am  Ishtar  ol  Arbeu,  who  has 
mode  Ashur  giadous  to  theei  Thy  wealmeas  I  will  change  to 
strength.  Fear  not!  Oloritymel  b  not  the  enemy  subdned 
who  has  been  handed  over  to  thee?  I  proclaim  it  aloud.  The 
future  I  will  make  Elorlooa,  as  [I  did]  the  past.  I  am  Nebo,  the 
lord  of  the  writing  tablet.  Oloirlfy  me  I ' 

Of  a  more  definite  character  is  a  message  sent 
to  Esarhaddon  from  Ashur,  who  is,  like  Nebo 
and  Ishtar,  represented  m  addressing  the  king 
directly  J$ — 


'  As  for  those  tBoniea  that  plot  against  thee,  that  foroe  thee 
c3  march  out,  rtnce  thou  didst  open  thy  mouth  [saying],  "  I 
implore  Ashur  1"  I  have  heard  thy  otr.  Out  ol  the  great  gate 
ol  heaven  I  proclaim  It  aloud.  Surely  I  will  hasten  lo  let  Are 
devour  their.  Thou  shiUt  stand  among  them.  Beloie  thee  I 
shall  appear.  Iclt  the  mountains  I  shall  Iwing  them  to  lain 


*  See  the  text  In  Knudtzon,  ib.  Vo.  101. 
t  A  district  to  the  north.ea8t  ol  Aayrla.  Sea  Knudtzon, 
Ma  20. 
1  Knudtzon,  No.  107. 

{  Literally,  ott  ridUti,  Is.  'hoose  of  government.' 

1  BawL  Iv.  pi.  61.  See  the  translaUons  of  Banks,  American 
Journal  qf  Semitic  Langvagee,  xiv.  2721.,  which,  however, 
require  correction  at  many  points. 

4  Rawlinson,  ir.  01 ;  obv.  ooL  iL  IS-tHi 
is  Nebo. 

tt  The  number  'sixty'  is  chosen  as  repnaentative  of  all  the 
cods,  so  that  the  phrase  is  equlTalent  to '  the  entin  pantheon.' 
n  Strong  &<ti^s.^sivr<o(e0it,  11.028. 


down  upon  them  stones  ol  destruction.  Thy  foes  I  shall  cut 
don-n,  mling  the  river  with  their  blood.  Let  them  behold  and 
glorily  me,  tor  Ashur  the  lord  of  godn  am  L' 

Accompanying  this  message  are  instructions  to 
pour  out  precious  oil,  and  to  otfer  sacrifices  with 
sweet-smelling  incense.  The  oil  and  the  sacrifices 
at  the  delivery  of  an  oracle  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  prompted  by  the  desire  to  retain  the 
favour  of  tne  gods,  and  as  a  manifestation  of 
grateful  homage ;  but  oil  and  the  otl'ering  of 
animals  also  play  an  important  part  in  securing 
the  oracle  itseu.  In  the  series  of  prayers  addressed 
to  the  sun-god,  of  whiuli  we  have  above  given  a 
brief  account,  there  are  included  indications  of  the 
features  in  the  animals,  the  position  of  the  organs, 
special  marks  and  peculiarities  to  which  the  at  ten- 
tion  of  the  officiating  priests  is  directed.  These 
indications  are  of  primal  significance,  for  on  the 
results  of  the  inspection  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions depended.  One  is  probably  safe  in  asserting 
that  no  oracle  was  furnished  without  tlie  inter- 
pretation of  omens,  so  that,  even  when  no  refer- 
ence to  oinena  is  expressly  made,  we  may  feel 
certain  that  it  is  implied.  Indeed  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  omens  appear  to  have  formed  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  basis  of  oracular  utter- 
ances. In  the  piayers  in  question  the  priest  ia 
instructed  to  observe  whether  there  is  a  slit  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck  on  the  left  side,  whether 
there  is  some  peculiarity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bladder  on  the  left  side,  whether  the  viscera  are 
sound.  The  size  of  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the 
animal  were  likewise  of  importance;  and  indeed 
there  is  no  feature  of  axTy  special  choraoter  that 
could  be  overlooked,  before,  as  a  result  of  the  most 
careful  study,  the  priest  was  in  a  position  to  reveal 
from  the  various  omens  the  intention  of  the 
gods.  A  special  significance  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  liver,  due,  apparently,  to  an 
association  of  ideas — found  among  many  nations 
of  antiquity — between  the  liver  and  the  general 
disposition  and  character.  Among  the  tauets  in 
the  British  Museum  *  there  is  an  interesting  dia- 
gram  of  the  liver  of  a  sheep,  divided  off  into  small 
sections,  with  explanatory  notes,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  priests  in  their  inspection. 

Not  only  theomensdei'iveil  from  8.acrifices,  but  the 
appearance,  position,numlier,andsize  of  the  bubbles 
formed  by  oil  poured  into  a  goblet  or  bowl  of 
water,  constituted  a  means  of  determining  the  will 
or  purpose  of  the  gods.  Here  was  a  phase  of  the 
'  oracle '  ritual  that  lent  itself  to  an  almost  more 
detailed  development  than  even  the  inspection  of 
sacrificial  animals.  There  were  innumerable  pos- 
sibilities to  be  considered,  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
liossessing  some  texts  t  which  furnish  the  proof  of 
the  care  expended  in  taking  all  imaginable  con- 
tingencies into  consideration.  From  these  texts, 
which  served  as  handbooks  to  the  bAril  priests,  it 
appears  that,  according  as  the  oil  bubbles  appeared 
to  the  left  or  the  right  side  of  the  goblet  or  bowl, 
separated  into  smaller  bubbles  or  united  into  larger 
ones,  it  portended  good  or  evil.  The  size  and  also 
the  colour  of  the  oU  bubbles  had  a  significance,  as 
well  as  the  action  of  the  bubbles  after  their  appear- 
ance on  the  surface.  In  short,  an  elaborate  science 
of  divination  grew  up  in  the  course  of  time  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  which  embraced  many 
more  elements  than  the  inspection  of  sacrificial 
animals,  and  the  action  of  oil  when  mixed  with 
water. 

Before  turning  to  some  of  these  other  phases  of 

*  Cuneiform  Textt  from  Babylonian  TableU,  eU.,  in  the 
Britith  iluteum,  pt.  vi.  pi.  1  (Bu.  S»-t-'iS,  ISS).  See  Boissler, 
(a)  *  Note  sur  un  monument  babylonien  se  rapportant  k  I'extis- 
picine  *  (Geneva,  1809) ;  and  (b) '  Note  sur  un  nouveau  document 
babyionien  se  rapimrtant  k  i'extispicine '  (Geneva,  IWl). 

t  Cuiuifonn  Textt,  etc.,  pt  ill.  pi.  2-4,  and  pU  v.  pi.  4-7.  Sea 
Hunirer,  Bedurwakrugvaig  bei  dsn  Saiylmwm  (Leipzig,  1903) 
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the  science,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  the 
nataral  extension  of  oracles  ana  omens  from  public 
afl'aira  of  the  State,  and  from  the  aemi-pablio 
interests  of  royalty  to  the  affiiirg  of  the  individual. 
The  fact  that,  in  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
oracle  and  omen  literature,  the  national  welfare 
and  conditions  affecting  the  political  situation 
form  the  subject,  must  not  mislead  us  into  under- 
estimating the  share  that  the  individual  had  in 
benefiting  from  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the 
priests  as  the  mediators  oetween  tae  gods  and 
tlieir  worshippers.  The  preponderance  of  public 
all'airs  over  the  concema  of  the  individual  which 
appears  in  these  texts,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
circumstance  that  most  of  them  were  drawn  up 
at  the  instigation  of  the  rolers,  and  in  part  to 
the  natural  desire  of  the  priests  to  proviae,  first 
of  all,  for  proper  guides  in  carrymg  out  the 
demands  maae  upon  them  by  their  royal  masters. 
The  example  of  Assurbanipal  in  ordering  bis 
scribes  to  provide  him  with  copies  of  the  literary 
productions  of  the  country,  was  probablv  merely  a 
continuation  of  a  much  older  custom  of  Babylonian 
rulers  in  ordering  the  rituals  required  tor  the 
various  purposes  of  official  exigencies,  and  for  the 
various  occasions  of  the  year,  to  be  perpetuated  in 
writing.  Furthermore,  the  welfare  of  the  country 
was  a  natural  preliminary  conditkm  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual ;  im,  unless  the  gods  showed 
a  favourable  attitude  towaids  the  eonntry  as  a 
whole,  it  was  not  to  be  aasudked  that  the  indi- 
vidual oonld  hope  for  Divine  favour.  Next  to  tiie 
attitude  of  the  gods  towards  the  State,  their  good- 
will towards  the  ruler  wks  of  primary  importance, 
partly  because  of  the  elose  identification  of  the 
career  of  the  ruler  with  the  State,  purtly  because 
of  the  continued  strength  of  the  belief  that  the 
ruler  stood  nearer  to  the  g[ods  than  the  ordinary 
individual,  and  that  npon  his  conduct  and  upon  the 
oonseqnent  disposition  of  the  gods  towards  him 
a  large  share  of  the  national  welfare  depended.* 
Hence  even  such  an  event  as  illness  or  misfortune 
in  the  royal  family  was  of  public  significance,  for 
it  portended,  or  at  all  events  might  portend,  that 
some  deity  was  angrv  with  the  ruler  himself,  and 
had  thus  manifested  uis  displeasure.  The  ordinary 
individual  oould  hardly  hope  for  consideration  in 
approaching  a  deity  who  had  plainly  shown  his 
ill-humonr  towaids  the  moat  important  personage 
in  the  land. 

But  such  einditions  represented,  after  all,  the 
exeeptional  state  of  affairs.  Unless  the  country 
was  engaged  in  warfare,  or  nnlees  some  accident 
had  befallen  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  the 
supposition  was  that  the  gods  were  inclined  to 
listen  to  petitions  or  to  assist  the  individual  in  his 
appeals  for  help  or  advice ;  at  all  events,  it  was 
safe  to  make  the  attempt  to  approach  the  Divine 
throne  through  the  mediation  of  the  priest.  Again, 
if  some  god  had  shown  tiis  anger  by  punishing  an 
individual  with  sickness  or  by  overwnelming  iiim 
with  disaster,  it  was  perfeotiy  reasonable  to  make 
the  attempt  to  regam  his  gloodwill,  'to  set  the 
deity's  heart  at  rest,'  as  the  religious  phraseology 
expressed  it. 

The  extension  of  the  order  of  ideas  which 
enabled  the  priesto  to  ascertain  the  intention  of 
the  gods  when  affairs  of  Stete  or  of  the  royal 
household  were  in  question,  resulted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  more  or  leas  elaborate  handbooks 
covering  the  interpretation  of  all  unusual  pheno- 
mena, whether  occurring  in  the  heavens  or  on 
earth.  Eclipses,  disturbances  in  the  usual  order 
of  natural  events,  the  movements  of  the  moon  and 
Sim,  as  well  as  of  the  planete  and  stars,  and  the 

*  On  tbe  pmltlon  o(  th*  Ung  im  (tandlng  eloier  to  the  |DcU, 
and  u  orlEUisUy  vltwad  ■■  the  npranDtrava  or  aircn  Incsrn*- 
Hon  of  •  ifiltr.M  nasw.n<  Mdm  Snyft^L  14IS.,t32,ete. 


appearance  of  the  clouds,  represent  some  of  th« 
main  incidento  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
prieste  was  directed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  bearing  on  the  general  welfare,  as  well  as  on 
the  fate  of  individuals.  Coming  to  such  terre^ 
trial  phenomena  as  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  life  of  the  individual,  we  find  t jat  dreamy  for 
instance,  or  unusual  signs  in  the  case  of  newborn 
children, — abnormally  large  or  abnormally  small 
features,  monstrosities  of  all  kinds, — ^were  r«> 
pi,rded  as  revealing  the  intentions  of  the  deities, 
or  were  looked  upon  as  portents  of  future  events. 
The  movemento  of  certain  animals, — more  par- 
ticularly of  dogs, — the  flight  of  birds,  the  appear- 
ance of  snakes  or  of  certain  inseote  in  the  nigh- 
ways  or  in  houses,  as  well  as  monstioeitias  among 
animals,  were  fraught  with  meaning,  and,  in 

neral,  it  may  be  said  tliat  every  incident  that 
any  unusual  feature  connected  with  it  called 
for  an  interpretation.  In  this  way  the  omen 
literature  representing  the  record  of  past  experi- 
ence, and  embodying  the  wisdom  of  the  past  in 
the  interpretation  of  signs  of  all  kinds,  assumed  in 
the  course  of  time  enormous  dimensions— so  large 
that  it  is  quite  diiiicult  to  obtain  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  field  covered  by  the  omen  texts. 
For  tne  purposes  of  this  sketen,  however,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  characterize  briefly  some  of  the 
chief  classes  of  this  brancli  of  the  religions  litera- 
ture of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

Taking  as  our  first  illustration  tintwua/  oeew- 
reneu  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it 
is  natural  to  find  special  significance  attached  to 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  it  is  also 
obvious  that  such  occasions  were  interpreted  as 
having  a  bearing  chiefly  on  public  affiurs  or  on  the 
fate  of  the  royal  household,  because  of  the  close 
relations  between  the  gods  and  earthly  rulers— 
their  representatives,  in  a  measure— to  which  re- 
ference nas  already  been  made.  Calendars  were 
drawn  up  with  indications  of  what  the  obscuring 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  through  eclipses  or  through 
the  movemente  of  clouds,  on  any  particular  day  of 
the  month  portended.  Arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  months,  the  days  of  the  month  are  entered 
on  which,  according  to  past  experience,  eclipses 
occurred,  and  also  those  on  which,  according  to 
calculation,  they  might  occur,  and  then  the  in- 
terpretation is  set  forth  for  each  of  the  days 
enumerated.  Interchanging  with  the  references 
to  actual  eclipses,  a  record  is  also  made  of  what 
the  concealment  of  the  sun  behind  donds  on 
certain  days  portended.  Selecting  from  a  long 
text  of  this  nature,  covering  many  tablets,  the 
section  devoted  to  the  month  of  Tishri,  the  7th 
month,  we  find  the  following  entries  *  recorded : — 

■If  on  tbe  lit  day  of  ttie  month  of  Tiihii  tlM  son  is  obKimd, 

Ung  agiinst  king  will  declare  war. 
It  on  the  8th  day,  Adad  t  will  raiee  hii  or- 
It  on  the  11th  day,  a  disaster  will  occur,  the  Ung  of  Mar  dies. 
It  on  the  13tb  day,  the  Ung  of  Akkad  t  dies,  and,  in  tbe  am 

ot  an  ecUpn,  (the  same  fate]  Is  portended  tor  the  king  o( 


It  on  the  I4tli  day  there  is  so  eolipn  ot  the  sun,  then  win  be 

deatmctlve  rains,  and  the  Ung  ot  Amorru  dies. 
It  on  the  Uth  day,  the  wealth  of  the  sea  pei1shes.| 
It  on  the  lath  day,  there  will  be  food  in  plenty  in  tbe  land, 
the  canals  wiU  be  full,  or  [it  portends  tbatj  the  abkaUu  will 
bant  forth.  I 

It  on  the  IStb  day,  then  will  be  peace  tor  the  king ;  Bel  in 
the  ooontiy  (will  proeiabn  T]  an  oracle  regarding  the  land  ot 
the  enemy. 

It  on  the  SOth  day,  the  countir  will  bs  dimlniaheil,  the  throns 
o  Ebmi  will  be  overthrown. 


*  Oralg,  Attnlcgieat-A  ttronamUat  TtxU,  pL  ti,  obv.  1-17. 

tAdadUf        •    •   — . — 

aken  as  an  i 
t  <.«.  Babylonia. 


tbe  god  of  storms.  The  Phraee  is  therefom  to  bi 
taken  as  an  indication  that  storms  will  sweep  the  land. 
t  <.«.  Babylonia. 

i  An  expression  which  apparenttjr  ralii*  to  the  deattomm  m 
animal  life  in  the  watan. 

I  ^ttaUuiaatitieal  •  high  officer.  Tbe  aanar  at  this  pw 
diction  la  obsour*. 
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U  on  the  tM  daj,  the  otneonitten  portend*  deetnictlon  to 

the  oountry. 

If  on  the  2t>ih  day,  Bel  will  omm  deetruotioa;  the  Ung  of 

that  land  during  that  year  will  OTeimii  the  ooontiy  or  (it 

portenda  thatl  the  king  will  be  mt*. 
It  on  the  29th  day,  In  that  year  the       wiU  die,  tbt  oonatrr 

will  suffer  misfortono.  .  .  , 
If  on  the  SOtta  day,  the  king  wUl  kava  a  loof  reign  .  .  .  there 

will  be  food  in  plenty  in  the  land. 
If  from  the  let  to  the  80th  daj  the  ran  ie  obeoored,  the  gode 

will  overwhelm  the  whole  ooontnr  Iwitti  dieaetar). 
If  the  day  i*  dark,  but  the  planeti Mbar*  and  Uaplnot  are 

eeen  tonther,  city,  kingt  Mid  people  will  be  tafe,  canal* 

will  be  mil  of  water. 
It,  contrary  to  oalnilatlon,  the  ion  li  obaenred,  the  Ung  will 

be  in  diatrea*  .  .  , 
If  in  the  month  of  Ttobri  the  sun  la  obeonred,  the  Ung  die*, 

the  country  will  witneae  disaster  or  (it  portenda]  Joy.*^ 

Obscnre  aa  some  of  the  predictions  are — dae  in 
part  to  the  defective  nature  of  the  text — tlieir 
genera]  character  is  quite  clear.  The  references 
tu  specific  uerHonages  like  the  king  of  Amurrn,  of 
Elam,  of  Akkad,  may  be  taken  as  indications  that 
at  some  time  or  another  the  death  of  a  ruler  in  one 
of  these  countries  took  place  on  tlie  day  in  (question, 
or  that  some  disaster  overtook  hini.  This  occur- 
rence wonld  then  naturally  be  made  the  basis  for 
determining  the  inaospicioiis  character  of  the  day. 
We  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  death  of 
a  particular  ruler  of  the  countries  named  is  in- 
tended to  be  predicted ;  but,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  ruler  died  on  that  day  in  the  past,  the 
obscuration  of  the  sun  on  such  a  day  portends  a 
misfortune  for  the  country,  or  possibly  for  the 
ruler  in  question.  Bearing  in  mind  ttiat  these 
omen  calendars  are  intended  to  serve  as  guides  for 
tlie  priests,  one  can  also  understand  the  oontra- 
dietory  notes  recorded  for  one  and  the  same  day. 
Ssch  statements  mnst  obviously  be  interpreted  as 
embodying  observations  of  various  events  that  at 
some  tune  in  the  past  took  place. 

It  is,  acoordingly,  for  the  officiating  priest  to 
tietermine  by  additional  resources— such,  e.g.,  as 
the  inspection  of  sacrificial  animals,  or  an  ou  and 
wafer  test,  or  the  like— whether  the  favourable  or 
unfavourable  omen  is  to  be  depended  upon.  That, 
in  general,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  owing  to 
heavy  clouds,  or  an  actual  eclipse,  portends  some 
evil,  is  a  conclusion  suggested  by  the  natural 
assitciation  of  ideas  between  darkness  and  mis- 
fortune. Hence,  at  the  dose  of  the  preceding 
and  of  the  following  omens  dealing  with  the  other 
months,  it  is  stated  as  a  general  conclusion  that 
an  obscuration  of  the  sun  portends  evil  to  the 
kin^,  being  a  prediction  of  his  death,  and  aJso 
indicating  disaster  to  the  country.  But  the  text 
adds  the  possible  alternative  that  on  certain  days 
and  under  certain  conditions  the  phenomenon  in- 
diuates  'joy' — i.e.  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able omen.  Here,  again,  when  the  indications  for 
such  days,  based  on  past  experience,  are  either 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  it  lies  with  the  priest 
to  determine  by  other  means  at  his  disposal  which 
of  the  alternatives  will  be  likdy  to  occur. 

The  omens  derived  from  the  second  great 
heavenly  body — the  moon — were  in  some  respecto 
of  even  greater  importance,  because  of  the  more 
definite  character  of  its  movements ;  or,  as  we 
ought  perhaps  to  put  it,  because  of  the  greater 
ease  with  which  these  movements  could  oe  fol- 
lowed. Completing  its  course  as  it  does  in  29 
or  30  days,  the  most  obvious  point  to  which  the 
attention  of  observers  would  be  directed  would  he 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  as  the  period 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  course.  In  the 
second  place,  note  woiud  be  taken  on  what  day — 
whether  12th,  13th,  Uth,  15th,  or  16th  day— the 
$un  was  to  be  seen  together  with  the  moon ;  for 
upon  this  phenomenon,  as  wms  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience, aepended  the  day  at  the  end  of  the 
month  when  the  moon  and  tne  sun  would  again  be 

•VeouaorlMM.  t  Japitar  or  Usrduk. 


in  oonjunctiun.  Again,  the  varying  appearance  of 
the  moon's  horns,  the  character  of  the  liaic  around 
the  moon,  and  naturally  such  more  extraoidinary 
occurrences  as  the  lunar  eclipse,  would  rerve  as  a 
basis  for  lunar  omenology.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  omens  is  derived  chiefly  from  reports  from 
court  astrologers  to  their  royal  masters.*  These 
reports  are  at  times  brief,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
lines,  as,  e.g.,  tlie  following  connected  with  the 
api>earance  of  the  new  moon  on  tlie  1st  day  of  the 
calculated  lunar  month — that  is,  when  Uie  pre- 
ceding month  had  its  fall  30  days  f — 

'  If  the  moon  is  seen  on  the  1st  day,  (it  portends  that)  the 
oountqr  will  be  favoured  with  tranquiliity.l  If  the  day  accord- 
ing to  its  calculation  is  long,  It  portends  a  reign  o(  long  daj-a.' 
[Report  from  BuUutu]. 

The  same  omen  is  furnished  in  the  reports  of 
quite  a  number  of  other  astrologers  that  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  but  in  some  cases  further 
specifications  are  given.  So  in  one  report  there  is 
added  that  in  the  case  of  the  months  Nisan  and 
Tishri — the  1st  and  7th  months — if  the  moon  is 
full  at  the  regular  time,  there  will  be  good  crops, 
and  the  king  will  be  snpreme.§  Somewhat  dif- 
ferent ia  a  report  fnnn  an  astrologer  Nelio-shum- 
ishlnin,  who  announces  | — 

*  If  the  Boon  appean  covered  with  a  headband.K  the  king  will 
be  supreme.  It  the  moon  Is  seen  on  the  tint  day,  the  day  Ming, 
in  accordance  with  calculation,  long,  it  portends  a  long  rule. 
The  month  will  have  80  days  in  full.  If  the  moon  appear*  oi> 
the  Drat  day,  It  If  favourable  to  Akkad  (Ce.  Babylon<aX  aa> 
favourable  for  Elam  or  Amurru.  If  this  happena  In  Uie  montb 
of  Ab,  then  for  Akkad  it  portend*  something  lavoaiabia  to  tbt 
king,  tag  lord.' 

Coming  to  reporto  that  furnish  omens  aocording 
to  the  day  on  which  the  moon  and  sua  are  seen  to- 
gether, the  following  may  serve  as  •  specimen  :**— 

If  the  moon  aftpear*  out  of  **a*on,tt  trafflo  wHl  be  small ;  oo 

the  l£th  day  the  moon  wa*  seen  with  the  sun.  If,  contrary  to 
calculation,  the  moon  and  sun  are  seen  together,  a  powertui 
enemy  will  com*  to  the  land.  Tb»  king  or  Akkad  will  defeat 
bis  enemy.  On  th*  12th  day  the  moon  with  the  *un  was  seen. 
If  the  moon  I*  *een  on  the  Uth  day,  it  portend*  evil  for  Akkad, 
jood^  Oam  and  Amurru,  but  I*  an  unfavourable  omen  for 

Comparing  these  two  classes  of  reports,  the 
guiding  principle  in  both  is  apparent.  A  full 
month  of  30  days  suggeste  by  association  of  ideiis 
— ^fulness,  plenty,  and  general  success,  while  a 
premature  conjunction  of  the  sun  with  the  moon, 
indicative  of  a  curtailment  of  the  moon's  course, 
as  against  the  calculated  lunar  month,  portends 
shortness  of  crops,  diminution  of  traffic,  and  loss 
of  dominion.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  and  sun  together  on  the  13th  and 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  month  portends  unfavour- 
able events,  wnile  on  the  14th  and  16th  days  the 
indications,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the 
months,  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  That  the 
various  reports  do  not  always  agree,  and  that  even 
in  one  and  the  same  report  alternatives  are  ofiered, 
or  an  intentional  ambiguity  appears,  are  features 
that  point  to  differences  in  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  astroloj,'ers,  or  to  the  natural  differences 
in  experience  whiuh  enter  so  largely  into  the  judg- 
ment of  the  foretellers  of  events.  An  evidence  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  deriving 

*  A  large  ooliection  of  theae  report*  ha*  been  published  and 
interpreted  by  B.  O.  Thonipaon  in  The  hrpartt  <tf  the  Magidam 
and  Attrologen     Sinmhand  Bdbyl(m\i  vol*.,  London,  UOO). 

t  Thompson,  No.  1. 

t  Lit.  'doelDg  of  month'— <.«.  *Uence,  a*  Thompeon  render* 
the  phraee ;  but  it  i*  to  be  understood  in  the  len**  of  abaence  of 
diatnrtaanc**,  external  or  IntemaL 

i  atharidviu  iUak, '  will  proceed  to  supramaoy'— apparently 
an  idiomatio  azpreenon,  to  indicate  that  he  will  be  suooeMful  in 
hi*  endeavouii.  Bee  Thompeon,  Na  8. 

I  Thamp*on,  Na  17. 

II  ^,7Ur-al*on*ed  to  Indicate  the  full  moon,  but  her*  int*nd*d 

to  designate  acme  *hndow  on  the  moon. 
**  Thompson,  No.  119. 

tt  At  an  unexpected  time,  or  contnu7  to  rslnilatlniis 
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omens  from  lunar  phenomena  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
persistent  use  of  the  geographical  terms  so  con- 
stantly recurring  in  the  texts.  Akkad  is  retained 
as  the  old  designation  of  Babylonia ;  Amumi, 
later  the  designation  of  Northern  Syria,  is  used, 
as  in  very  ancient  historical  texts,  tor  the  West 
in  eeneral ;  while  Elam,  in  a  similar  manner,  is 
applied  to  the  East  in  general.  These  same  geo- 
graphical designations  occur  in  connexion  with 
those  most  ngnificant  of  all  heavenly  pheno- 
mena— the  eclipses  of  the  moon  and  sun ;  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  noteworthy  indication  of 
the  advance  made  in  the  interpretation  of  snch 
phenomena,  that  under  certain  circumstances  an 
eclipse  which  most  have  been  startling  to  primi- 
tive nations,  as  a  necessary  omen  of  evil,  might 
portend  peace  and  prosperity.  In  a  report  from 
an  astrologer.*  the  various  sections  of  the  moon 
are  made  to  correspond  to  the  chief  districts — the 
ri<.'lit  side  being  Akkad  or  Babylonia,  the  left 
Elam,  the  top  Amurru,  and  the  bottom  Snbartu  ; 
and  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  shadow 
passes  off  from  tlie  moon  is  the  eclipse  to  be  inter- 
preted. The  moon  drawing  off  from  the  shadow 
m  a  soath-vesterly  direction  portends  evil  for 
Elam  and  Amnrru,  while,  if  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  are  not  affected  by  the  eclipee 
but  remain  bright— the  eclipse  being  therefore  a 
partial  one — it  is  a  good  sign  for  Suharto  t  and 
Akkad.  In  another  reports  we  encounter  the 
following  more  specific  indications : — 

'When  an  ecUpse  tukppens  daring  the  morning  mtefaisnd  it 
complete  (?),  it  portenda  oorpees,!  and  the  ruler  will  alao  die. 
When  an  eclipee  takei  place  in  the  morning  watch  and  laeU 
through  that  watch,  and  a  north  wind  oomee,  the  eicic  in  Alckad 
will  recover.  When  an  eoUpae  begin*  in  the  first  section  and 
remains  in  tlie  second  {te.  b  partial),  it  portends  disaster  (or 
Elam.  Guti  Y  will  not  approadi  AUtad.  It  the  eclipse  begins 
at  the  flnt  section  and  the  second  remains  bright^*,  even  more 
partial),  it  portends  tliat  disaster  will  overtwce  Dam  bat  not 
reach  Akkud.  It  the  eclipse  takes  place  and  stands  on  the 
seconrl  side,  it  portends  mercy  to  the  count^.  If  the  moon  is 
obsriired  in  the  month  of  ffiwan,**  Adad  will  inandate  (the 
land)  at  the  end  of  the  rear ;  if  there  is  an  eclipse  in  the  month 
of  Sivran,  there  will  Im  a  flood,  and  the  product  of  the  waters 
will  be  carried  to  the  land.tt  It  an  eclipse  happens  at  the 
rooming  watch  daring  the  month  of  Siwan,  it  portends  disaster 
to  the  temples  of  the  land,  and  Shamaah  will  be  hcetUe.tt  If  an 
eclipee  takes  place  in  Siwan  on  the  Uth  day,  the  king  wQl  com- 
plete the  year  and  then  die,  and  his  son  will  strive  for  the 
rulership  and  seize  the  throne,  and  there  will  be  hostility  and 
corpses.  It  an  eclipse  happens  In  Siwan  at  any  time  from  the 
1st  to  the  30th  day,  it  is  an  eclipee  that  portends  something  to 
the  king  of  Akiiaa.  There  will  be  a  general  flood,  and  Adad 
win  inundate  the  prodact  of  the  land,  and  disaster  wiO  over- 
take a  large  army.  ...  If  an  eclipse  happens  in  Siwan  out  of 
the  oalottGkted  time,  the  king  of  legions  will  die,  and  Adad 
will  inundate ;  a  flood  win  oome,  Adad  will  diminish  the  pro- 
dact of  the  land,  and  the  leader  of  Use  anny  will  encounter 
disaster.' 

In  general,  as  will  be  seen,  the  eclipee,  by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas,  reinforced  by  the 
survival  of  the  primitive  sense  of  terror  at  the 
startling  phenomenon  of  the  moon  passing  into  a 
shadow,  was  frenerally  regarded  as  an  evil  omen, 
and  it  was  merely  a  question  which  quarter  of  the 
world  was  to  be  affected.  The  frequency  of  inun- 
dations in  a  land  like  the  Euphrates  Valley  made 
it  safe  to  hazard  a  prediction  of  an  overflow  of  tlie 
Tigris  and  Euphrates;  and  a  single  coincidence  of 
an  eclipse  in  the  spring,  with  particnlarly  heavy 
floods  during  the  rainy  season,  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  connexion 

•  Thompeon,  No.  26S. 

f  Here  used  apparently  for  Assyria. 

:  Thompeon,  No.  S7l. 

5  The  nightand  day  were  ordinarily  divided  into  three  watches 
of  four  hours  each.  See  Delitzsch,  Z*ittehr. /<ir  Auyr.  voL  iv. 
Vp.  281-287. 

1 many  will  die. 

^  A  couobry  to  the  north-east  of  Babylonia.   The  omen  means 
that  Bab.vlonta  need  not  (ear  an  attack  from  this  region. 
•*  The  third  month. 

tl  >.'.  the  country  will  be  so  deeply  inundated  that  the  flah 
will  swim  alwut  In  all  directions. 
il  i.*.  there  will  be  failure  of 


between  the  two  events.  Indeed,  so  nnnsnai 
an  occnrrence  as  an  eclipse  would  necesarily 
prompt  a  closer  attention  to  events — such  a,  poui 
crops,  or  the  death  of  a  king,  or  even  a  military 
expedition  with  its  inevitable  result  of  greater 
or  lesser  loss  of  life — that  at  other  times  would  be 
taken  for  granted  as  perfectly  normal  occurrences, 
or,  if  not  normal,  at  least  not  of  an  extraordinary 
character. 

The  principles  underlying  the  omens  derived 
from  other  conditions  obeerved  in  copnexion  with 
the  moon  are  of  the  same  general  character  — 
natural  association  of  ideas  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  past  events  coincident  with  the  conditions  in 
question.  Thns,  in  an  interesting  series  of  reports 
regarding  the  significance  of  a  nalo  around  the 
moon,  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  interpretation 
depends  upon  the  chariicter  of  the  halo,  whether 
bnght  or  dark — the  latter  beinfr  regarded  in  general 
as  an  indication  of  rain — ur  w  heUier  the  halo  was 
continuous  or  interruptetl,  and  what  planets  or 
stars  were  to  be  seen  within  the  halo.  One  of 
these  reports,*  which  begins  with  the  omen  to  be 
derived  from  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  and  sun 
on  the  16th  day,  passes  on  to  halo  omens,  and 
furnishes  the  following  data : — 

'  If  the  moon  has  a  tialo,  and  the  sun  t  stands  within  the 
halo  of  the  moon,  throughout  Uie  lanil  one  will  speak  'sstice, 
the  father  with  his  son  will  speak  Juetii^,  the  hoain  will  be 
successfuL  If  the  moon  has  a  halo,  and  Mars  stands  within  it, 
there  will  be  destroction  of  cattle  throughout  the  land,  the 
planting  o(  dates  will  not  proeper,  or  it  portends  that  Amum. 
will  be  diminished.  I(  the  moon  has  a  halo,  and  two  !<tars  stanc 
within  the  moon's  halo,  it  portends  a  lonK  rule.  It  Mars  and  s 
planet  stand  facing  eacii  other  [within  it),  it  porteiid*  an  attack 
on  Elam.  If  Man  passes  out  0)  of  the  halo,  the  king  at  Elaic 
willdie.' 

It  thus  appears  that  Mars,  which  bears  a  name 
{Mushtabarru  mutAnu,  i.e.  'portending  death') 
that  suggests  ill-luck,  is  an  unfavourable  planet, 
whereas  the  '  sun '  planet,  Saturn,  carries  with  it 
associations  of  good  fortune  and  prosperity.  The 
presence  of  Mars  with  another  planet  su^esta  a 
conflict ;  while  Mars  leaving  the  halo,  again  by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas  transfers  the  ill-omen 
to  Elam,  the  hated  rival  of  Babylonia.  Likewise, 
from  omens  derived  from  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets,  we  leam  that  this  distinction 
between  favourable  and  unfavourable  planets  is 
maintained,  though  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  a  favourable  planet  like  Marduk- Jnpiter 
may  become  a  portender  of  evil,  while  Nergal- 
Mars  may  under  certain  conditions  change  his 
forbidding  aspect  to  one  of  good  fortnne.  Thus, 
when  Marduk  -  Jupiter  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  it  portends  a  good  crop  of  com  ;  X 
whereas,  if  tlie  moon  casts  his  shadow  on  Marduk,§ 
it  means  that  a  king  will  die  in  that  year,  or  that 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  will  take  place,  and 
a  *  great  king '  ||  will  die  ;  and,  a^'ain,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  c()iiibiii:itiuu  of  favourable  with 
unfavourable  omens  in  tlie  appruacA  of  a  planet 
like  Jupiter  towards  Mars,  or  in  their  position 
towards  each  other.  We  leam  H  that  when  Marduk 
stands  is  front  of  Nergal  there  will  be  prosperous 
crops,  but  also  that  it  portends  a  slaughter  of  men. 
The  approach  of  Ner^  to  Marduk  means  devss- 
tation,  death  among  cattle,  or  that  the  king  of 
Akkad  will  die  in  that  year ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  indicates  plentiful  crops.  The  evil  suggested 
by  Nergal  is  therefore  compensated  in  a  measure 
by  the  favourable  indications  associated  under 

*  Thompson,  No.  89.   See  the  general  remarks  on  the  halo  of 

the  moon,  in  the  Introduction,  vol.  II.  pp.  xxlv-xx%i. 

t  By  sun  Is  here  meant  the  '  sun  «tar '  or  the  planet  Satara, 
OS  the  text,  No.  170,  rev.  S-4,  specifiially  states. 

t  Thompson,  No.  184  i  lb.  No.  VK. 

I  The  '  great  king '  in  these  reports  means  apparenUy  toe 
king  of  Babylonia,  or  perhaps  also  Assyria;  whereas  'a  Ung' 
means  a  ruler  of  some  smaller  country. 

H  Thompson,  No.  19&. 
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most  circumstances  with  Marduk.  Again,  though 
the  ociens  connected  with  Nergal-Mars  are  on  the 
whole  unfavourable,  there  are  notable  exce|>tions; 
as,  e.g.,  when  a  report*  tells  us  that  if  Mars  is 
visible  in  the  month  of  Elul— the  6th  month — the 
crops  of  the  land  will  be  plentiful,  and  everything 
in  tne  land  will  be  prosperous ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Nergal  approaches  Uie  moon,  the  gud  Sin 
will  cause  evil  to  descend  upon  the  land  ;  f  and 
in  this  report  the  '  unlucky '  character  associated 
with  Mars  compensates  the  generally  favourable 
nature  of  the  portents  in  the  case  of  other  stars 
being  seen  near  the  moon.  After  this  omen  with 
reference  to  Nergal  and  Sin,  the  report  con- 
tinues— 

'  It  any  (otber]  planet  stands  on  the  lett  horn  of  the  moon, 
the  Ung  will  be  powerful ;  or  it  a  star  appear*  in  front  of  the 
moon  on  the  lett  side,  the  tdng  will  also  be  powerful.  If  a  star 
stands  behind  the  moon  on  the  lett  side,  the  Ung  of  Aklcad  will 
be  powerful.  It  the  star  Dilmn  (i.t.  Virgo)  stands  at  the  left 
horn,  the  crops  in  Akkad  will  be  plentiful:  or  it  Dilgan  stands 
aboTs  the  moon,  the  crops  will  be  plentitoL' 

The  report  continues  in  this  way  with  a  further 
series  of  omen»  derived  from  stars  appearing  on 
the  left  side,  wliiub,  while  portending  evil  because 
of  the  association  between  'left'  and  'unlucky,' 
yet  are  in  »o  far  favourable  as  the  evil — loss  of 
territory,  or  floods — is  predicted  for  an  enemy  and 
his  lanil,  and  not  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom 
the  report  is  furnished. 

Wind  and  thunderstorms  as  well  as  earth- 
quakes are  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
natural  plienomena  on  which  the  astrologers  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  render  reports  to  their 
royal  masters.  In  regard  to  both  wind  and 
thunderstorms,  the  season  of  the  year  is  naturally 
the  prime  factor  in  the  decision  whether  the 
omen  is  to  be  interpreted  as  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. The  storms  and  rains  forming  in  a 
land  like  Mesopotamia  a  natural  season,  upon 
which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  dependent,  are, 
in  fact,  under  ordinary  circnmstances  regarded  as 
signs  of  the  &Toiur  of  the  ^ods ;  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  Bal^Ionians,  like  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  included  in  toeir  ritual,  at  the  approach 
of  the  rainy  season,  prayers  that  the  go<ls  might 
send  the  rains  and  also  the  storms — since  the 
former  never  came  without  the  latter — over  the 
land.  In  accordance  vrith  this  view,  a  storm  is 
ordinarily  an  omen  of  prosperity ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  excessive  severity  of  tne  raina  causes  a 
Bood,  or  when  the  rain  comes  at  the  wrone  time — 
in  the  spring  instead  of  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
—that  the  omen  is  natnrally  unfavourable.  A 
report  from  Asharidu,  the  servant  of  the  Idng, 
reads  ;^ — 

'It  a  rainstorm  oomee  otot  the  land,  orops  will  flourish, 

S rices  will  be  steady.   If  a  rainstorm  continues  in  the  land, 
lere  will  be  an  increase  of  royalpower.  It  a  rainstorm  buivts 
forth  in  Shebet,i  there  will  be  a  Kassite  eclipse.1 

A  storm  still  later  in  the  season,  in  Adar  If  (12th 
month),  when  the  rains  ordinarily  have  ceased, 
portends  blighted  crops ;  and  as  with  rainstorms, 
so,  up  to  a  certain  point  in  regard  to  thunder- 
storms, the  season  of  the  year  determinee  whether 
the  omen  is  to  be  regarded  as  favonrable  or  un- 
favourable. But  apparently  a  new  factor  enters 
into  consideration  here,  for  the  voice  of  the  goA 
Adttd  himself  is  beard  in  the  thunder ;  and  it  is 
this  voice  that  the  astrologers  are  called  upon 
to  interpret.  In  consequence,  as  the  priests  were 
guided  necessarily  by  ooeervation  of  events  that 
in  the  past  had  followed  upon  the  sound  of  thunder 
at  a  particular  season  of  the  year  or  time  of  the 

•  Thompson,  No.  233.        t  /&  Na  tS4.        \  lb.  No.  250. 

{ i.<.  the  nth  month,  tomrds  the  spring,  when  the  severe 
storms  ought  to  be  over. 

I  An  tcBpse  portending  some  evil  for  th*  country  north-east 
•f  Babylonuk 

1 «.(/.  Th  >mpson,  Nol  262. 
EXTHA  VOL.— 36 


day,  the  reports  manifest  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
consistency than  in  the  intorpretation  of  omens 
from  rainstorms,  where  normal  conditions  consti- 
tuted a  firm  basis  for  calculation?.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  several  reports  dealing  with  omens  in 
regard  to  thunder  in  the  month  of  Ab— the  5th 
month — one  *  informs  us  that  the  crops  will  be 
plentiful,  while  another  t  declares  that  the.  omen 
portends  evil.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
thunder  accompanied  by  rain  and  thunder  in  a 
cloudless  sky.   The  report  says  J — 

'  It  Adad  sends  forth  his  voice  in  the  month  of  Ab,  on  a  dark 
day,  with  rain  and  lightning,  waters  will  be  poured  forth  in  the 
canals.  If  on  a  cloudless  da;  Adad  roars,  there  will  be  dis- 
tress or  (amine  In  the  land.' 

Or  again  § — 

'Ititlightensonaeloadlessdar,  Adad  win  eanse  a  flood.' 

The  association  between  a  thunderstorm  and  a 
rainstorm  out  of  season  suggests  the  portent 
that  II— 

'  If,  in  lishrl.ll  Adad  sands  forth  his  voice,  there  will  be 
hostility  in  the  Und.  It  it  rains  in  the  month  ot  Tldiri,  there 
will  be  disaster  to  the  siok  and  to  cattle,  and  disaster  to  tha 

enemy.' 

An  earthquake  naturally  always  portends  some 
disaster,  and  the  omens  derived  from  this  pheno- 
menon appear  in  general  to  have  reference  to  a 
national  calamity.  The  trembling  of  the  earth 
suggests  invasion  and  ruin.    We  are  told  ** — 

'  If  the  earth  quakes  all  day,  it  portends  destruction  ot  the 
land ;  it  it  quakes  continuall}-,  (0  there  will  be  an  innslon  o(  the 
land.' 

And  agtun  tt — 

*  It  in  the  month  of  TIshrl  the  earth  quakes,  the  country  will 
rebel  aminst  the  idng ;  it  the  earth  quakes  during  the  night, 
the  land  will  incur  disaster  or  devastation.' 

At  the  same  time  the  evil  omen  is  at  times  com- 
pensated by  the  assurance  that  the  misfortune  will 
not  affect  the  crops,  for  we  are  told  tt — 

'It  the  earth  quakes  in  Tlshri,  the  orops  wiU  ba  pte«Val 

though  it  portends  hostility  in  tha  land.' 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavens  and  of  nature,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  official  reports  of  the  astrologers,  the 
omens  deal  chiefly  with  three  subjects  —  war, 
crops,  and  internal  disturbances  in  the  country — 
while  the  affairs  of  the  individual  play  no  part 
whatsoever.  But  besides  these  phenomena  ther^ 
is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  occurrences  in 
the  life  of  mankind  that  by  their  more  or  less 
unusual  character  call  for  an  explanation  ;  and  in 
tiie  explanation  offered  the  individual  is  involved, 
even  if  not  exclusively  so.  Monstrosities  among 
human  beings  and  animals,  peculiar  actions  ot 
animals,  extraordinary  occurrences  in  one's  life, 
or  even  ordinary  ones,  like  dreams,  constitute 
some  of  the  phenomena,  to  the  stndy  of  which  the 
priests  were  likewise  obliged  to  devote  themselves 
in  order  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  their  meaning. 
In  the  interpretations  ofl'ered  we  may  observe 
again  the  application  of  practically  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  guided  the  astrologers  in  their  reports 
as  to  the  meaning  of  phenomena  in  the  heavens — 
association  of  ideas,  and  conclusions  derived  from 
observation  and  experience.  For  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  some  examples 
from  what  we  may  call  birth  portents,  of  which 
the  tablets  furnish  a  very  large  number.^  In  this 
division,  even  so  common  an  occurrence  as  the 
birth  of  twins,  merely  because  it  deviates  from 

*  Thompson,  No.  25<Id.  t  lb.  No.  267. 

t  lb.  No.  267,  lines  1-6.  |  lb.  No.  iXd. 

I  lb.  No.  200.  H  The  7th  month. 

Thompson,  No.  i»S3d.  ft  lb.  No.  265c. 

{t  See  Beiold'S  Catalogue,  st&,  voL  v.  Index,  tub  'Omens,' 
p.  2181. 
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normal  conditions,  is  subjected  to  an  interpreta- 
tion, and  we  are  told  * — 

*  If  ft  woman  gitret  birth  to  twins,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  it  is  an  unfaroonble  omen.  The  land  il  in  taTonr,  but 
tbe  house  t  will  be  reduced.' 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  a  purely  individual 
portent ;  but  it  is  noticeaole  that  the  moment  any 
unusual  signs  are  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
twins,  they  are  interpreted  as  having  a  bearing 
on  public  affairs,  though  at  times  the  family  in 
which  the  occurrence  has  taken  plaoe  is  also 
involved.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  we 
are  told  that — 

*  If  a  woman  giree  Urth  to  twine  and  both  are  broof^t  forth 
alive,  but  neither  of  them  have  right  handi,  the  produce  of  the 
land  will  be  coniumed  bjr  tbe  enemy.  ...  If  a  woman  gives 
birth  to  twin*  and  both  are  brought  forth  aDve,  bat  the  risht 
foot  of  one  b  miaiinK,  an  enemj  will  tor  one  year  oanae  dii- 
tarbancee  in  the  oonntey.' 

A  monstrosity  as  such,  however,  does  not  por- 
tend evU,  and  distinctions  are  drawn,  again  based 
laiKely  on  association  of  ideas. 

Thns,  in  the  case  of  newborn  babes  with  heads 
that  suggest  the  features  of  certain  animals,  a 
lion's  or  a  swine's  head  represents  favourable 
omens,  while  a  dog's  or  a  bird's  or  a  serpent's  head 
portends  some  disaster  to  the  country  t — 

*  It  a  woman  givee  Urth  to  a  ohOd  with  alion'i  head,(  a  powers 
tul  king  will  nue  in  the  land.  It  a  woman  giree  birth  to  a  child 
with  a  dog'a  head,  tbe  cttgr  (where  the  child  la  bom)  will  be  in 
diatreae,  and  evil  will  be  in  the  country.  If  a  woman  gives 
birth  to  a  child  with  a  iwine'a  head,  ofnpring  and  wealth  will 
increase  in  that  house.  If  a  woman  givee  birth  to  a  child  with 
a  bird's  head,  the  land  will  be  deeteoyed.  It  a  woman  gives 
birth  to  a  child  with  a  serpent^s  head,  then  will  be  famine  in 
the  land.' 

The  monstrosities  taken  np  in  this  same  series 
of  tablets  include  snoh  phenomena  as  a  babe  with 
two  heads,  or  two  months,  or  a  double  pair  of 
eyes,  or  with  miaplaoed  eyes,  or  peculiarly  shaped 
ears,  or  with  an  organ  or  a  limb  missmg,  and 
much  more  of  the  like.  If  among  human  oeings 
monstrosities  have  •  bearing  on  the  public  and 
general  weal,  it  is  natural  to  find  this  principle 
adopted  in  the  ease  of  monstrosities  ooonmng 
among  animals.  Tbe  anomalies  introduced  are 
almost  endleaa.  Anwmg  the  examples  we  find  the 
following:  I— 

■  It  Ave  young  ooas  an  bon  in  the  Hook,  one  with  a  bull's 
head,  one  with  a  lion's  head,  OM  with  a  dog's  head,  one  with  a 
sheep's  liead,  one  with  a  bwumTs  had,  thsn  will  be  a  series  of 
devastations  in  ths  land. 

If  in  tbe  Bodk  yoong  ones  are  bora  witti  Hve  legs,  it  is  a  sign  of 
dill  I  ess  tor  the  oountiy.  Tfte  liouse  of  the  man  will  peiidi,  and 
his  stalls  will  be  swept  away.  If  the  young  ones  have  sis  legs, 
the  population  will  decrease,  and  devastation  come  over  the 
land.  ...  If  the  young  one  has  its  ear*  at  its  neck,  the  ruler 
will  he  without  ]ndgniant.Y  If  a  young  one  lus  its  ears  below 
the  nedk,  the  rarength  ol  the  land  will  be  weakened.  If  the 
young  one  has  no  tmt  ear,  the  rule  of  the  Idng  will  come  to  an 
end,  hi*  palao*  wOl  be  uprooted,  and  the  population  of  tbe  dty 
will  be  swept  away ;  the  king  will  be  devoU  of  Judgment,  the 

S reduce  of  tiM  ouuulrji  will  M  email,  the  enemy  will  out  off 
le  supply  ol  water.  It  tbe  young  one  has  no  left  ear,  the 
deity  will  hear  the  king's  praysr,  uie  king  will  capture  his 
enemy'*  land,  and  the  enemy'*  palace  will  w  destroyed.  The 
enemy  will  be  deprived  ol  Judgment,  the  produce  ol  the 
enemy'*  land  will  be  taken  away,  and  everything  will  lie  cap- 
tured. If  the  right  ear  of  the  young  one  tall*  oS,  £e  stall  **  will 
l>e  destroyed.  If  the  left  ear  of  the  young  one  faDs  oil,  the  stall 
will  be  increased,  the  stall  of  the  enemy  will  bs  destroyed.' 

In  this  enumeration  it  will  be  obaerved  that  a 
defect  in  regard  to  a  '  right '  limb  or  organ  portends 
evil  to  the  owner  or  the  country,  or  both,  while 
the  defect  in  a  '  left '  limb  or  organ  is  an  omen  of 
disaster  to  the  enemy,  but  not  to  the  owner  or  his 
country— a  reversal,  though  a  perfectly  logical  one, 
Boiasier,  Doenmairts  ^siyrinu  rMV*  MU  pntoogist,  pw 

t  Wherein  the  child  is  bom.  t  Boisslsr,  p.  11. 

{ i'.e.  like  a  lion.  The  preposition  '  Uk* '  Is  inmsMmes  added, 
though  generally  omitted. 
1  Boissier,  pp.  132, 14SL,  IM,  sla. 
1  Will  beoom*  insane  (1).  oiatheheid. 


of  the  usual  association  of  ideas  with  reference  to 
'right*  and  'left.'  It  is  because  'right'  is  gener 
ally  a  good  omen  that  the  absence  of  a  'right' 
ear  portends  evil,  whereas  a  defect  in  r^^ard  to  a 
'left'  ear  represents  a  bad  rign  for  the  'other 
party.'  The  specific  character  of  the  omens  may 
De  taken  as  evidence  that  the  tablets  were  drawn 
np  on  the  basis  of  answers  given  in  the  past  to 
inquiries  made  at  a  time  when  the  monstrosities, 
or  the  unusual  phenomena  in  question,  actually 
occurred ;  thougu  it  also  seems  likely  that  these 
actual  answers  were  supplemented  by  indications, 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  principle  under- 
lying the  science  of  omen  interpretation,  in  order 
to  cover  future  and  possible  contingencies.  Tbe 
tablets  themselves  thus  assume,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  astrological  reports  above  discussed,  the 
character  of  handbooks,  and  therefore  resemble  the 
incantation  texts  and  rituals.  Each  large  temple 
would  be  supplied  with  such  a  handbook,  ana  it 
would  be  tbe  natural  endeavour  of  the  priests  of 
each  generation  to  make  additions  to  it,  so  as  tn 
be  in  a  position  to  answer  readily  any  question 
that  might  be  put.  As  there  were  special  omen 
collections  for  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  colts,  tirds, 
insects,  and  the  like,  one  can  readily  see  how,  in 
this  way,  the  collections  would  in  the  course  of 
time  assnme  exceedingly  large  dimensions.* 

It  will  also  be  clear  that  such  collections  could 
never  be  absolutely  complete.  Cases  would  arise 
not  thought  of  or  not  provided  for,  and  it  would 
then  devolve  upon  the  priests  to  work  out  new 
decisions  that  might  be  depended  upon  as  trust- 
worthy. Besides  monstrosities  among  animals, 
the  actions  of  certain  animals— dogs,  oxen,  ravens, 
and  certain  insects,  etc.  —  were  invested  with 
significance ;  and  the  task  of  the  priests  would  be 
increased  by  the  endeavour  to  explain  what  it 
meant  if  one  encountered  a  yellow,  white,  black,  or 
speckled  dog  on  the  street ;  or  if  a  dog  entered  a 
palaceor  temple  or  an  ordinary  house;  orif  araven 
new  into  a  man's  house;  and  even  so  trivial^  an 
occurrence  as  the  dropping  of  a  bit  of  meat  into 
a  man's  house  by  a  raven  was  regarded  as  fraught 
with  some  meaning.   A  tablet  informs  as  that  f — 


'  It  a  yellow  dog  enters  a  palace,  it  is  a  sign  of  an  i 
fate  for  the  palace.  If  a  epeokled  dog  enters  the  palaoe,  the 
palace  will  eecure  peace  from  the  enemy.  It  a  dog  enters  the 
palace  and  some  one  kills  him,  the  pesos  of  thspalsoswill  lie 
disturbed.  If  a  dog  enters  a  pahwie  and  oiouohes  on  a  cooeh, 
no  one  will  live  in  that  palaoe  in  peace.  If  a  dog  enters  a 
palace  and  crouches  on  the  throne,  the  palace  will  encounter  an 
ominous  fkte.  If  a  dog  enters  a  palace  and  lies  oo  a  bowl, 
the  paUce  will  secure  peace  from  the  enemy.' 

As  with  dogs,  so  the  appearanoe  of  locusts  in  a 
house  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  ill-lnck ;  but  here, 
again,  distinctions  were  drawn  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  locusts,  whether  black,  yellow,  white, 
brown,  or  sperkled.  In  short,  these  handbooks  of 
omen  interpret>'tion  endeavoured,  though  of  course 
in  vain,  to  cover  all  possible  occurrences  that  in 
any  way  might  arouse  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  directly  or  indirectly  involved  ;  and  the  task 
of  the  priests,  constantly  consulted  as_  to  the 
meaning  of  the  purely  trivial  incidents  which  form 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  introduced,  was  no 
easy  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  precisely 
their  supposed  power  of  being  able  to  interpret 
•signs,'  and  thus  to  aid  the  inquirers  in  preparing 
for  the  event  prognosticated,  and  perhaps  to  fore- 
stall it,  that  enabled  the  priests  to  retain  a  fOm 
hold  on  the  people.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, therefore,  for  the  priests  to  cultivate  the 
science  of  omen  interpretation,  as  representing, 
with  the  endeavour  to  free  the  subjects  of  the 
g«>d8  from  ills  and  troubles,  the  practical  side  of 

*  ^e  most  complete  collection  as  yet  published,  from  ^lioh 

the  above  example*  are  taken,  is  that  ol  Boiader,  r  - 

Auurimi  relatijt  aux  pritagt*,  Paris,  18M. 

I  Boissier.  d.  IM. 
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the  prevailing  religion ;  just  as  the  doctrines  re- 
presented the  theoretical  phase,  and  the  cult  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  desire  to  do  liomage  to  the 
^ods,  in  order  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  the  powers 
ID  whose  hands  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the 
success  of  the  rulers,  and  the  fate  of  the  indi- 
vidual lay.  The  large  space  occupied  by  the  omen 
texts  in  the  religious  literature  that  was  produced 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  is  a  valuable  testimony 
to  the  strength  and  persistence  of  the  belief  that 
the  intention  of  the  gods  was  revealed  in  the 
movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the 
phenomena  of  heaven  in  general,  or  in  the  nn- 
usual  happenings  in  nature,  and  in  abnormal  events 
amon^  men  and  animals,  as  well  as  in  all  manner 
of  incidents  arousing  special  attention  or  calling 
for  comment  of  w^hatever  kind. 

Before  leaving  this  large  subject,  the  importance 
of  which  for  an  understanding  of  the  religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  justifies  the  rather  elaborate 
treatment  accord^  to  it  here,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  briefly  one  more  of  its  phases,  wliich, 
because  of  its  direct  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the 
individual,  is  of  considerable  importance.  The 
mystery  of  sleep,  with  its  most  characteristic  mani- 
festation, the  dream,  profoundly  impressed  people 
in  a  primitive  stage  of  culture,  and  continued  to 
do  so  long  after  tney  had  cast  aside  many  of  the 
beliefs  belonging  to  the  first  attempts  at  the 
development  of  mvilixation.  One  could  control, 
at  least  in  large  measure,  one's  thoughts  and 
fancies  while  awake,  but  what  one  saw  and 
heard  while  asleep  appeared  to  be  manifestations 
directly  brought  to  one's  attention  through  out- 
side forces.  The  gods,  who  showed  thur  power  in 
storms  and  earthquakes,  who  made  themselves 
heard  in  thunder,  and  who  spoke  indirectly  to 
men  by  signs  written  in  the  heavens,  gave  a  direct 
message  in  the  dreams  that  they  sent  to  those 
lying  in  the  embrace  of  sleep.  Every  dream  re- 
preseDted  such  a  direct  message;  and,  whether 
we  tain  to  early  Babjrlonian  rulers  like  Gadea 
(e.  3000  B.C.),  who  receives  instructions  through  a 
dream  to  build  the  tonple  E-ninnu  to  his  favourite 
god  Ninib,*  or  to  a  late  Assyrian  king  like  Assur- 
Danipal,  who  Is  encouraged  to  go  forth  to  battle 
by  a  vision  at  night  of  Ishtar  clothed  in  battle 
anay.t  we  find  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  religion  the  same  profound 
riCTificance  attached  to  dreama 

Hence,  in  addition  to  the  moon,  sun,  planet,  and 
star  portents,  and  handbooks  for  guidance  in  inter- 
preting '  birth '  and  '  animal '  portents,  manuals 
were  prepared  that  might  serve  the  priests  in  inter- 
preting for  anxious  inquirers  the  meaning  of  the 
visions  that  thej  saw  dnring  the  hours  of  sleep. 
While  here,  again,  the  endeavour  might  be  maae 
to  provide  for  all  contingencies,  ne  task  would 
be  even  more  hopeless  than  in  the  case  of  hand- 
books for  '  birth  portents,  and  the  priests  would 
have  to  be  content  to  collect  as  many  instances  as 
possible  of  dreams  and  the  interpretations  vouch- 
safed in  the  past,  and  to  regard  these  as  typical 
instances  which  might  serve  as  guides  for  the  new 
dreams  that  would  constantly  m  brought  to  their 
notice.  A  careful  study  of  these  collections  will 
enable  us  to  understand  the  principles  which  in 
general  controlled  the  interpretations;  and,  even 
though  in  manj  instances  we  shall  fail  to  under- 
stand the  basis  for  the  interpretations,  we  gain 
the  conviction  that  the  dream  interpreter  pro- 
ceeded in  some  methodical  way,  and  did  not  foHow 
caprioe,  or  allow  himself  to  be  led  by  happy 
guesses.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  animals  appearing 
to  one  in  dreams,  we  note  that  certain  animals 


*  8m  Ihnreui-Duigiii's  tmr,  'VtBoDgtAeOaadit.'  (Comptet 

ndmt  U  I'Aeadimie  d'ltuBrtptioiu,  1900,  pp.  112-122. 

t  8m  acbiMia  ■«  £«<UiiwMAfia*«  BOHoOuk,  vol.  U.  p.  SSI. 


portend  misfortune,  while  others  represent  « 
favourable  omen.  A  dog  portends  sorrow,  a  lion 
success,  a  goat  indicates  the  death  of  a  son,  a  stag 
the  death  of  a  daughter,  a  jackal  Divine  favour,  a 
fish  power,  and  so  on.  One  can  also  see  the  natural 
association  of  ideas  which  .suggested  that  a  moun- 
tain appearing  in  a  dream  was  an  indication  of 
unrivalled  strength,  and  that  salt  meant  protec- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  be- 
tween a  date  and  distress  is  less  conspicuous  ;  but 
what  appears  arbitrary  to  us  may  properly  be 
attributed  to  our  ignorance  of  the  ideas  that  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  associated  with  the 
objects  in  question,  and  furthermore  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  association  of  ideas  formed  only 
one  factor  in  the  science  of  dream  interpretation. 
Past  experience  of  the  supposed  connexion  betw  een 
some  occurrence  and  a  dream  formed  a  second 
factor ;  and  besides  these  two  there  must  have 
been  a  variety  of  considerations  that  served  as 
guides  in  the  development  of  this  science.  Over 
and  above  this,  no  doubt,  a  certain  scope  was 
allowed  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  priest, 
who  was  obliged,  however,  to  exercise  due  pre- 
caution to  make  sure  that  his  judgment  was 
based  upon  solid  ground,  derived  from  his  experi- 
ence, and  from  his  study  of  the  manuals  that  were 
produced  in  connexion  with  the  temple  organiza- 
tion. To  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of 
other  branches  of  the  omen  literature  which  we 
have  considered,  the  dreams  of  an  individual  had 
a  bearing  on  his  own  fate.  It  was  a  message 
meant  primarily  for  him ;  and  only  when  he  to 
whom  the  gods  communicated  their  purpose  was 
also  the  occupant  of  the  throne  or  belongM  to  the 
royal  household,  did  the  dream  assume  a  wide 
significance,  involving  the  general  welfare.  The 
dream  portents  thus  bring  us  still  closer  to  the 
drde  of  the  direct  and  personal  influence  exerted 
by  the  prevailing  reli^on  upon  worshippers  in 
their  private  capacity. 

6.  Prayers  and  hvmni. — Recourse  to  incanta- 
tions and  omens,  we  nave  seen,  was  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  development  of  advanced  concep- 
tions regarding  the  chief  gods  recognized  in  the 
systematized  pantheon  ;  and  the  prominent  part 
played  by  incantation  rituals  and  Dv  omen  collec- 
tions in  religious  practice  down  to  tne  latest  days 
in  no  way  hindered  tlie  growth  of  other  branches 
of  religious  literature  in  Babylonia,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  these  branches  to  Assyria.  The  belief 
that  the  ills  and  misfortunes  of  life  were  due  to 
the  mischievous  influence  of  demons  and  spirits, 
either  acting  independently  or  at  the  instigation 
of  those  who  had  the  power  to  control  their  actions, 
was  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  people  to  be  seriously  afl'ected  hv  the  view  that 
the  gods,  so  much  more  powerful  than  demons  or 
witches,  were  on  the  wnole  favourably  inclined 
towards  mankind,  and  inflicted  punishment  upon 
them  only  for  sufficient  cause,  chief  among  whidi, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  neglect  of  proper  homage  and 
devotion  to  them.  The  theological  system  devised 
by  the  schools  was  forced  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  popular  beliefs,  and  indeed  strengthened  them 
by  thus  emphasizing  the  contrast  that  existed 
between  gods  and  demons. 

As  a  consequence,  higher  speculations  regard- 
ing the  manner  of  the  Divine  government  of  the 
Universe  could  be  introduced  into  the  incantations 
themselves,  without  seriously  aflecting  the  much 
more  primitive  conceptions  on  which  Uie  incanta- 
tions rested.  The  'Alaklu'  series  furnishes  ex- 
amples of  compositions  worthy  of  the  term  '  hymns,' 
which  were  introdnced  as  preludes  to  the  recital  of 
a  jumble  of  formulas,  the  power  of  which  rested  in 
the  combination  of  words  employed ;  and  through- 
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out  the  other  series  known  to  us  similar  composi- 
tions addressed  to  various  deities  are  scattered. 
Nor  did  the  belief,  also  deeply  ingrained,  that  the 
study  of  heavenly  phenomena  ofl'ered  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  gods, 
che<-.k  the  religious  development  which  ascribed 
ethical  motives  and  considerations  of  right  and 
wrong  to  the  gods  in  their  dealings  with  their 
subjects.  It  might  be  that,  through  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars,  or  the  birth  of  monstrosities 
amon^  mankind  or  animals,  or  through  a  dream, 
the  Divine  anger  against  the  country,  the  ruler,  or 
the  individual,  was  revelled,  yet  it  was  generally 
possible  by  prayer  and  by  sacrifice  to  alter  the 
Divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  threatened  cata- 
strophe by  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  angry 
god,  or  even  by  fortifying  oneself  through  the 
protection  of  one's  special  Divine  protector  against 
sunie  hostile  power,  just  as  one  could  invoke  a  god 
a<^ainst  the  mischievous  devices  of  a  demon  or  a 
witch.  N^,  even  when  the  blow  fell  upon  one, 
the  hope  of  averting  its  full  force  still  remained. 
Oppressed  by  the  fear  of  demons  lurking  every- 
where, by  the  dread  of  witches  and  sorcerers  who 
prepared  their  attacks  in  secret,  and  hampered  by 
the  multitudinous  occurrences  that  were  so  full  of 
significance,  the  outlook  for  the  individual  would 
indeed  have  been  hopeless  but  for  the  outlet 
afforded,  through  prayers  and  hymns,  for  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Divine  powers,  irrespective  of  what 
the  stars  declared  or  what  the  demons  purposed. 
The  prayers  and  hyirjas  thus  reveal  the  brighter 
side  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  as 
well  as  its  more  spiritual  phase  and  its  higher 
aspirations.  They  tell  as  of  the  hones  that  tilled 
the  breasts  of  the  worshippers,  enabling  them  to 
overcome  the  gloom  that  most  have  resulted  from 
reflecting  on  the  dangers  that  beset  them  at  every 
turn,  and  the  evils  that  were  constantly  staring 
them  in  the  face.  Even  though  a  great  majority 
of  this  class  of  compositions  that  nave  been  pre- 
served for  us  are  royal  prayers  and  hymns,  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  royal  personajires  or  having  refer- 
ence to  pnblio  events,  tne  spirit  embodied  in  them 
reflects  the  popular  conceptions  formed  of  the  gods, 
and  in  a  large  measure  at  least  they  embody  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  shared  by  the  people  at  large. 

For  the  study  of  the  prayers  and  hymns  we  have, 
besides  the  tablets  in  the  library  of  Assnrbanipal, 
the  votive  and  historical  inscriptions  of  the  rulers 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  in  which  prayers  are 
frequentlv  introdaced.  Such  prayers,  emlxHl\  '  -f 
requests  for  a  long  life,  a  prosperous  rule,  victory 
over  enemies,  and  abundant  offspring,  are  more 
frequently  encountered  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
rulers  of  the  south  than  in  those  of  the  north.  The 
A  »>yrian  rulers  contented  themselves  with  an  in- 
VDcation  addressed  to  some  god,  or  to  the  chief 
guilH  of  the  pantheon,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
inscriptions,  and  mth  corses  and  threats  hurled 
at  those  who  should  destroy  or  deface  their  monu- 
ments ;  but  the  historical  inscriptions  of  Assyria 
furnish  us  also  with  some  specimens  of  genuine 
priivers. 

Taking  np,  first,  the  prayers  introduced  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Babylonian  rulers,  one  of  the  best 
examples,  though  not  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
address,  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription  of  Lugal- 
zaggisi  (e.  3500  B.C.).  The  king,  after  ascribing'  hin 
success  to  the  help  of  the  gods,  and  more  especially 
to  Bel  of  Nippur,  closes  with  a  fervent  appeal  tu 
Bsl*— 


'  En-lU,  king  o(  the  lordi,  m;  beloved  father ;  may  he  errant 
Die  long  lite,  and  the  land  peace  and  tranquillity!  May  he 
cause  the  arm}'  to  flouriah,  and  suard  the  sanctuaries  t  May  he 
regard  the  land  with  favour,  and  grant  mercy  to  ita  inbabitanta ; 


cause  the  arm}'  to  flourish,  and  guard  the  sanctuaries  t   May  he 
regard  the  land  with  favour,  and  grant  mercy  to  it 
and  may  1  continue  to  rule  as  a  powerful  leader  I ' 


'^HU^recht,  OU  Babylonian  Jnier^ition$,  L  «,  ^o.  87,  coU 


Another  southern  ruler,  Gudea  (c.  3000  B.r.), 
wishing  to  assure  himself  of  the  support  of  Baa  il 
his  undertakings,  addresses  her  as  follows : — 

'  O  my  queen,  lofty  daughter  of  Ann,* 
Who  furnishes  proper  couiuel,  and  holds  the  tint  nnk 

among  the  gods. 
Thou  n  ho  gran  test  lite  to  the  land. 

Thou  art  the  queen,  the  mother,  wbo  has  founded 
Shirpurla.   

mie  nation  upon  which  thou  lookest  in  mercy  pro^wia. 

Long  life  la  vouchsafed  to  the  bera  on  whom  thuu  doit 
look  with  favour. 

I  have  no  mother — thou  art  my  mother. 

I  have  no  father— thou  art  my  fatber.' 

The  finest  specimens  of  royal  prayers,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  rulers  of  the 
New  Babylonian  period — Naoopolassar,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and  Nabonidus.t  Singling  out  those  of 
Neiiuchadrej^ar  as  those  possessing  greater  interest 
than  the  others,  the  prayer  addressed  to  Mardnk 
by  the  king  upon  his  ascendin"  the  throne  t  may 
serve  as  a  tnird  example  of  this  branch  of  religions 
literature-— 

*  O  eternal  ruler,  lord  ot  everything,  grant  that  the  name  of 
the  king  whom  tliou  loveet,  whoee  name  tbou  hast  proclaimed, 
may  flourish,  as  seems  pleasing  to  thee.   Lead  him  in  the  right 

Kth.  I  am  the  prince  who  obeys  thee,  the  creature  of  thy 
nd.  Thon  haat  created  me,  and. hast  entruited  to  me 
•overeignty  over  mankind.  According  to  thy  mercy,  O  lord, 
which  thou  bestowest  upon  all,  may  tbpr  (upreme  role  be 
merciful !  The  fear  of  thy  divinity  bnplant  in  my  heart  I  Grant 
me  what  seems  good  to  thee,  tor  thou  art  the  ona  wbo  hart 
given  me  my  lite.' 

The  prayer  emphasizes  in  impressive  diction 
the  dignity  which  the  ruler  attaches  to  his  royal 
post,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  responsibilities  it 
involves  rather  than  upon  its  pomp  and  gloiy. 
Hence  the  tone  of  humility  which  pervades  the 
composition,  and  which  is  surprising  in  a  ruler 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  re- 
presenting the  acme  of  mortal  pride  and  arrcw 
gance.  Still  more  impressive  is  the  expressed 
hope  and  purpose  to  rule  according  to  the  (uctates 
of  justice  and  equity,  embodied  in  a  dedication 
prayer  on  the  completion  of  the  temple  at  Sippar 
in  honour  of  Shamash,  the  Divine  judge  and  oracle- 
god  par  excellence  § — 

'  Shamash,  great  lord,  on  entering  Joj-fuUy  tliy  glorious  temple 
E-bam,  look  with  favour  on  my  precioua  handiwork.  May 
thy  lipa  proclaim  mercy  for  me  1  Through  thy  righteous  order 
may  I  have  abundant  offspring  1  Long  life  and  a  nrm  throne 
mant  me !  Mav  my  rule  I  be  extended  to  eternity,  with  a 
righteous  soeptii  and  beneficent  authority.  With  a  legitimate 
st«S  of  authority  bringing  salvation  to  men  adorn  my  kingdom 
tor  ever.  With  strong  weapons  protect  my  troop*  ^  Uie  call 
of  battle  I  0  Shamash,  through  judicial  decision  and  through 
dreams  answer  me  aright.  By  thy  lofty,  unchangeable  decree 
may  my  sharp  weapon*  proceed  to  overthrow  the  weapons  of 
the  enemies  r 

The  repetition  of  such  expressions  as  'justice,' 
'rifht,'  'legitimate,'  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  emphasis  which  this  king,  contrary  again 
to  the  current  view,  laid  upon  exalted  principles  in 
carrying  out  his  policy,  and  of  the  high  sense  of 
duty  by  which  he  was  swayed. 

The  occurrence  in  historical  inscriptions  of  hymns 
giving  expression  to  such  worthy  sentiments,  fur- 
nishes the  proof  that  the  compositions  found  in 
the  library  of  Assnrbanipal  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  literary  exercises  indicative  of  the  intellectual 
ambitions  cherished  by  the  priests  attached  to  the 
various  temples,  but  as  part  of  the  ritual  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  oracles,  in  offering  sacrifices, 

•  Cylinder  B  (ed.  Price),  col.  «■  27-iH- ,  ^.    _  . 

t  For  a  translation  of  practically  all  the  prayers  In  the  Baby- 
Ionian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  see  JaetroW*  Religvm  Babg- 
loniem  und  Awi/rieru,  pp.  S94-I18. 

J  Rawlinson,  1. 63,  col.  1. 65-ii.  I.         ^    .     ,  _, 

}  Hall,  Proceeding!  ofSodtty  of  BM.  AreliaolofV,  xt  p.  If 
col.  ii.  32-iii.  80. 

I  i.e.  »y  dynasty. 
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and  in  praying  for  relief  from  sufferings  and  from 
the  attacks  of  demons,  witclies,  and  sorcerers,  or 
for  averting  impending  disaster. 

Although  a  large  number  of  the  hymns  and 
prayers  in  this  library — most  of  them,  unfortu- 
nately, mere  fragments— still  await  publication,* 
yet  enough  are  at  our  disposal  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  general  character  of  this  division  of  the  re- 
ligions literature  of  Baln'lonia  and  Assyria.  All 
the  great  gods,  Mardnk,  Isbtar,  Sarpanit,  Tashmit, 
Shawash,  Sin,  Adad,  Ninib,  Nergaf,  as  well  as  £a, 
Bel  of  Nippur,  and  Ashnr,  are  represented  in  the 
library  by  liymns  of  a  more  or  leas  extensive  char- 
Mter.  On  the  whole,  the  traits  assigned  to  the 
gods  in  those  hymns  are  the  same  as  we  en- 
counter in  the  votive  and  historical  inscriptions, 
though  frequently  the  devotion  of  the  composers 
leads  them  to  address  some  favourite  god  in  terms 
which  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  god  em- 
bodied all  the  traits  possessed  bj  his  fellow-deities, 
— a  phenomenon  that  iinds  an  mteresting  parallel 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Kigveda,  where  so  often  the 
god  addressed  has  heaped  upon  him  the  attributcH 
of  all  the  gods. 

Taking  up  hymns  to  the  heads  of  the  southern 
and  the  northern  pantheon  respectively,  Mardnk 
and  Ashnr,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare,  bv  an 
example,  tlie  spirit  in  which  each  is  appeaiea  to. 
One  of  tiie  Mardnk  hymns  reads  as  follows :  t  — 

'OstroDtr,  exalted  *tr«n{^  of  tbadtyol)  .  .  • 
Supreme  ruler,  olTspring  of  Ea, 
Ilwdnk,  mighly  one,  duet  of  E-turia,  I 
Lord  at  E-aLKlla,  the  itrength  ot  Babylon,  lover  of  E-slds ; 
Preserrer  o( life,  prince  of  E-m»klitila,  restorer  of  Ufe, 
Protector  ot  the  land,  taking  cue  of  distant  peoples 
Migh^  •overeitrn  over  all  •anctuariet. 
Thy  name  Is  ever  good  In  the  month  of  man, 
O  Harduk,  great  lord  .  .  . 

By  tby  exalted  command  let  me  Uve  in  tnnqiiillUr, 
Let  me  behold  thy  divinity  I 
What  I  purpose  may  I  lecur*! 
Place  Justioe  in  my  mouth. 
Implant  mercy  in  my  heart. 
May  my  godi  stand  at  my  right rfd^ 
May  my  goddess  stand  on  mv  left  side. 
May  the  god  granting  salvation  stand  Brm  at  my  aids, 
Tom  propitious,  to  hearken,  and  to  be  favourable  1 
Lst  the  word  that  I  speak  b*  favourable  as  I  speak  It. 
O  Marduk,  mighty  ruler,  command  life,  aommand  mj 
life! 

Before  thee  bare  I  most  humbly  bowed  myseU. 
Hay  Bel  be  thy  light,  Ea  rejoice  thee ! 
Hay  the  gods  of  the  universe  pay  homage  to  thee  I 
Hay  the  great  gods  do  what  is  pleasing  to  thee  I ' 

While  this  hymn  evidently  forms  part  of  an  in- 
eantation  text,  or  was  originally  composed  as  an 
incantation,  yet  it  serves  as  a  good  example  of  the 
!;eneral  character  of  the  Babylonian  hymns,  and 
Ulustrates  the  current  oonceptions  of  Marduk  as 
strong  and  mighty  on  the  one  hand,  but  also,  on 
the  other,  as  one  who  is  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
appeals  of  sufferers,  and  from  whom  they  may 
expect  to  receive  new  life. 

Hymns  to  Ashnr  are  not  nnmerons,  and  the  best 
specimen  that  has  beem  found  H  is  of  interest 
chietly  as  showing  how  completely  the  literati  of 
Assyria  are  under  the  influence  of  the  intellectual 
life  unfolded  in  Babylonia.  The  hymn  in  question 
is  mode  np  of  phrases  that  can.  be  matiched  in 
Babylonian  hymns  addressed  to  various  gods,  and 
only  incidentally  are  the  traits  that  distinguish 

*  See  the  Index,  s«t  'Hymns'  and  'Prayers,'  of  Beiold's 
Catalogue  ot  the  Tablets  In  the  Konyunjik  Collection,  voL  v. 

t  King,  Babyltmian  Magic  and  Soreery,  No.  8. 

i  The  name  ot  the  city  u,  according  to  King,  Ashur,  and  the 
traces  point  to  this  reading.  But  if  this  be  correct,  then  we 
mast  perforce  assume  that  Assurbanipal's  scribe  intentionally 
s<  taetituted  the  capital  ot  the  northern  kingdom  tor  Babylon  or 
some  other  southern  town. 

{Temple  at  Eridu. 
The  special  proteotlag  god  and  goddess  of  the  IndlvMual 
are  meant.  _ 
^  Oraig,  ^ssyriwt  oad  Baiylanlan  JUHgtam  Ttxtt,  I.  pi. 


the  war -god  of  Assyria  introduced.   It  begins  as 

follows : — 

*  Mighty  chief  of  the  gods,  omniscient ; 
Honoured,  exalted  lord  ot  gods,  fixer  of  destlnlM. 
Ashur,  mighty  lord,  omniacient ; 
Honoured,  exalted  lord  of  gods,  flxer  ot  destiniee. 
.  .  .  Ashur,  powerful  chief  of  the  frode.  lord  ot  countries. 
(Let  me  prouaim]  his  greatness,  celebrate  his  glory. 
Ashur,  let  me  glorify  his  being,  exalt  his  name ; 
Dwelling  in  E-khanag-gal-kur-kur-ra,*  let  me  celebrate  hit 


glory. 

nils  strength]  let  me  recall,  his  courage  commsmniate; 
Dwelling  m  K-aherra,  Ashur  flxer  ot  oestiniea. 


Forever  let  me  exalt  his  power. 
Mightily  wise  leader  of  the  gods,  Olustiloaiw 
Crettor  of  Sbamash,  maker  ot  mountains ; 
Creator  of  the  gods,  progenitor  ot  Ishtar. 

......«•• 

.  .  .  OInstrious  whose  name  Is  revered, 
.  .  .  Ashur  whose  command  is  extended, 
[Firm?]  like  mountains  whose  base  Is  not  seen, 
[Brilliantrj  as  the  writing  ot  the  beavens,t  ot  nnllmlt<i(l 

extent. 

Let  his  name  be  celebrated,  his  oommand  that  stands  firm.' 

The  frequent  repetitions  indicate  that  each  two 
tines  were  to  be  sung  or  recited  by  a  leader  and  a 
chorus  respectively — an  arrangement  that  we  come 
across  frequently  m  these  compositions. 

Decidedly  superior  in  form,  more  particularly  in 
tone,  are  the  hymns  to  Shamash ;  and  this  may  be 
accounted  for  through  the  influence  of  the  concep- 
tions of  law  and  justice  associated  from  early  days 
with  the  sun -god.  It  is  an  image  of  Shamash 
that  Qamniurabi  attaches  as  the  headpiece  to  his 
famous  Code,^  as  the  symbol  of  the  principles  of 
justice  on  which  he  claims  to  liase  his  ordinances. 
In  almost  all  the  Shamash  hymns  that  we  possess, 
whether  forming  part  of  incantiVtions  or  repre- 
senting independent  compositions,  this  phase  of  his 
character  as  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  the 
liberator  of  those  who  dwell  in  gloom  and  dsirk- 
ness,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  wicked,  is  strongly 
emphasized.  Taking,  for  example,  a  hymn  in- 
tended for  the  morning  service,  Shamash  is  ad- 
dressed as  follows :  § — 

■O  lord,  illuminator  ot  darkness,  who  reveals  the  laoe  [ot 

heaven?) .  .  . 

Merciful  god,  who  lifts  up  the  lowly,  protects  the  weak. 

To  thy  light  all  the  i;reat  gods  look  up. 

All  the  Annunaki  look  up  to  thee. 

All  mankind  thou  guldest  like  a  single  being. 

Expectantly  with  nUsed  head  they  look  up  to  the  sunlight. 

When  thou  dost  appear,  they  rejoice  and  exult. 

Thou  art  the  light  for  the  most  distant  ends  of  the  heavens. 

The  standard  tor  the  wide  earth. 

The  multitudes  look  up  to  thee  with  Joy.' 

The  ethicij  traits  of  the  god  are  even  more 
effectively  brought  out  in  a  section  of  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Shsoiash  hymns,  which  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  in  full  II — 

■  Who  plans  evil — his  horn  then  thou  dost  deatmy. 
Who  In  faxinf  boundaries  annuls  rights. 
The  unjust  Judge  thou  restraineth  with  force. 
Who  accepts  a  bribe,  who  does  not  Judge  Justly — on  him 

thou  imposest  sin. 
But  he  who  does  not  accept  a  Mba,  who  has  a  can  for 

the  oppressed. 
To  him  Shamash  Is  gracious,  his  life  he  prolongs. 
The  Judge  who  renders  a  Just  decision 
Bhall  end  In  a  palace,  the  place  ot  princes  shall  be  hn 

dwelling. 

The  seed  of  thcee  who  act  unjustly  shall  not  Sourish. 
What  their  mouth  declares  in  thy  presenoe  wilt  thou  ile- 

stroy ;  what  they  purpose  thou  wilt  annal. 
Thou  knowest  their  transgressions ;  the  daolaratlon  of  the 

wicked  thou  dost  cast  aside. 
Every  one  wherever  he  may  be  is  in  thy  oars. 
Thou  directest  tbelr  Judgments,  the  imprisoned  dost  thou 

liberate. 

*  'Great  mountain  of  countries'— name  of  temple  to  Ashur. 
t  A  frequent  expression  designating  the  Mars, 
i  See  the  illustration  in  Scbeil,  Ttute$  Slamitet-Simiti'iiiee, 
11.,  frontispiece, 
f  Bawlinson,  iv.>  IB,  No.  £. 

I  See  C.  D.  Or^,  SltatnOMh  RiUgimu  1Vstr(Ohloago,  19U1), 
DD.  1--1». 
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Thoa  hearest,  O  Shainaih,  petiUoa,  prsjer,  Bod  appeal, 
Bumilitf ,  proatntioD,  peUtiODinc,  aod  reverence. 
Wiib  kMd  Toioe  the  oiuortanate  OM  crie*  to  thee. 
Tbe  weak,  (he  eThanitoi,  the  oppreand.  ibe  lowly. 
Mother,  wile,  maid,  appeal  to  tbe«. 

The  one  removed  trmn  hie  lunQjr,  the  on*  dwelling  afar 

from  hia  city. 

The  peaaaot  wiwa  h>  frthm  in  hii  liarTait  appeal*  to 


In  this  wav  the  hTmn  proeeeds  to  enumerate 
the  varions  classes  of  society — the  merchant,  the 
hunter,  the  shepherd,  the  learned ;  and  the  various 
conditions  under  which  the  appeal  for  help  or  re- 
cognition of  aasiiitaaoe  is  ■ddressod  to  toe  great 
sun-god. 

6.  Peniteatial  rislmi  Tliiiiii  ia odIt one  other 
subdivision  of  the  religious  literature  m  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  in  which  a  still  lugger  ethicau  and 
spiritual  level  is  reached,  in  a  series  of  compoei- 
tions,  also  known  to  as  chiefly  from  the  library 
of  Assurbanipal,  in  whieh  the  central  idea  is  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  and  in  whidi,  in  connexion 
with  a  confession  of  sins,  the  fervent  appeal  is 
made  to  some  god  or  goddess,  or  to  the  ^ods  in 
general,  for  forgiveness.  To  these  compositions, 
of  which  a  considerable  number  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  appear  to  have  been  collected 
into  a  series,  like  the  Incantation  tezta  and  the 
somewhat  similar  collection  of  the  Prayers,  the 
name  'Penitential  Psalms'*  has  been  given  by 
scholars  because  of  the  striking  resemblance  in 
the  general  tone,  and  to  a  cert«dn  extent  even 
in  jihraseology,  to  certain  of  tbe  Biblical  Psalms 
in  which  confession  of  sins  and  shortcomings 
conHtitntes  the  keynote.  In  a  general  way,  of 
course,  these  'Penitential  Psalms'  belong  to  the 
division  of  '  Hymns  and  Prayers 'f  which  so  often 
touch  upon  the  qneetion  of  guilt  and  sin;  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  composi- 
tion, in  which  glorification  of  a  deity's  power,  the 
ap|>e<il  to  bis  or  her  assistance,  and  the  conscious- 
ne!*»  of  sin  are  abont  equally  distributed,  is  to 
lie  placed  in  the  special  category  of  'Penitential 
I'salms.'  Bearing  m  mind  that  sharp  divisions  do 
not  exist  here  any  more  than  between  prayers  and 
incantations,  appeals  or  formulas,  let  us  pass  on  to 
some  specimens  which  will  illustrate  the  general 
character  of  these  compositions.  The  adaptation 
of  these  '  Psalms '  for  the  ritual  is  indicated  by  the 
alternating  utterances  of  the  penitent  and  the 
priest  acting  as  mediator  between  the  worshipper 
and  his  deity. 

As  an  example  of  tbe  penitent's  appeal — in  this 
case  to  the  goddess  lahtar — the  following  may 
serve  — 

*  I,  thy  serrant,  tall  ol  alsrlu,  oall  upon  thee. 
The  (errant  ptajar  of  lum  who  has  riaiwd  dost  thou 

accept. 

If  thou  lookeat  upon  a  man,  that  man  Urea, 
O  powerful  miatreaa  of  aO  mankind. 
Merciful  one  to  whom  it  Is  good  to  turn,  who  aooept* 
sigha.' 

The  priest  thereupon  strngtheas  the  appeal  of 

the  penitent — 

'Since  his  god  and  liii  |Ddd«i|  an  aogcr  with  liim,  Iw 

calls  u|)on  thee. 
(Turn  thy  face  towaids]  Um,  tain  liold  of  Ilia  hand.' 


■  .See  Reisner,  SunuritA-BabvIotUtdit  Hymnm  (Beriin,  ISM), 
Introduction.  In  1886  Zinunem  published  nine  Penitential 
Fsalnu  with  full  commentary,  under  the  title  BabytmUKhe 
JIuMptalmm.  Further  specimens  are  to  be  found  In  Craig, 
Astiirian  and  Babylonian  litlifiiouM  Tezfc (Leipzig,  189&-1&9;), 
and  a  particularly  fine  one  ia  given  In  King's  Seven  Creadon 
Tailftt,  vol.  L  pp.  222-237.  Bee  also  Zimmem,  Keilinielur\fitm 
und  Bibe'.,  pp.  S5-38,  (or  a  Oerman  version. 

t  See  Uie  Introduction  to  King,  Babylonian  Magie  and 
Sorcerii,  p.  xv  L 
I  Rawlinson,  iv.  >  29>,  No.  5 ;  Zimmem,  Buuptalmrn,  No.  I. 
i  The  diwciol  protecting  god  and  goddess  of  tbe  individual 
'    "  ,|>.SMk. 


are  uicaut.  Sea  atiov^  | 


The  penitent — 

*  Besides  thee,  there  is  no  guidiiv  deity. 
Look  in  merc^  on  nie,  aooept  fay  suppiication. 

Proclaim  pacification,  and  let  thy  liver  be  app«  

How  long,  O  my  niisluss,  till  thy  oountenanoa  ba 

towards  mef 
Like  doves  I  lament,  I  am  ssriatwl  with  sigiia.' 

The  priest  again  appeals  on  behalf  of  the 

■  With  distress  and  pafai,  his  spirit  I*  foU  o(  sighs : 
Tears  he  weepa.  Pie  poors  fWth]  hunentsi' 

Perhaps  the  finest  spedm«i  of  these  Penitential 
Psalms  is  one  that  has  quite  recently  been  published 
by  Mi.  L.  W.  King,  and  is  likewise' addremed  to 
Ishtar.*  Consisting  of  106  lines  with  eight  addi- 
tional lines,  containmg  ceremonial  instxnctions,  it 
is  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety.  It  is  pieced 
together,  mdeeo,  from  three  distinct  hymns,t  and 
the  first  two  of  these  hymns  may  again  be  sab- 
divided  into  two  sections,  namely  the  invocation, 
with  the  epithets  of  the  goddess,  followed  by  the 
appeal  for  appeasement  of  the  goddess's  anger.  In 
the  firrt  hymn  Ishtar  is  glorified  under  the  names 
of  Intina  t  and  of  Gushea,  representing  goddesses, 
whose  attributes  and  rdle  the  '  great  goddess'  has 
ahaorbed.   It  begins  as  follows : — 


Mighty  and  sovereign  art  thou,  supreme  is  thy  name. 
The  li^ht  of  heaven  and  earth,  valiant  daughter  of  Sb  art 

thou  ; 

Bearer  of  weapona,  arrayed  for  battle. 
Controlling  all  laws,  clothed  with  tlie  crown  of  sovereignty. 
O  lady,  exalted  is  thy  rank,  supreme  over  all  the  gods ! 
Thoa  eaoseat  lamentation,  thou  Greatest  hoatiUty  among 

friendly  brothers. 
Hum  gtrcat  stiengtli. 

Strong  art  tlun,  bdy  of  victoty,  who  dcat  overthrow  ttosi 
who  o|q»oae  me.* 

Addressing  her  as  Gnshea,§  the  petitioner  «k- 

claim'^ — 

'Sacred  chambers,  shrines,  temples,  and  sanctoaries  Book 

to  thee. 

Where  is  thy  name  not  (proooanced)t   Where  is  thy 

deem  not  (obeyed)T 
Where  are  thine  imagea  not  made?  Where  are  thy  mm 

tuaries  not  foundedi 
Where  art  thou  not  great?  Where  art  thou  not  snpfcaw?' 

In  the  second  hymn  the  appeal  begins — 

*0  goddess  of  men,  O  goddess  o(  women,  wlioae  way 

none  can  (athom  I 
Where  thoa  lookest  In  mercy,  the  dead  revtvaa,  the  sick 

ia  healed ; 

The  afflicted  one  la  redeemed  who  looks  on  tliy  coun- 
tenance. 

I,  in  humiliation  and  sorrow,  thy  servant  raded  with 

pain,  call  on  thee. 
Look  upon  me,  my  lady,  hear  my  supplication ; 
Look  in  mercy  on  me,  bear  my  prayer ; 
Announce  my  releu«e,l  and  let  thy  liver  be  appeased, — 
The  release  o(  my  suffering  body,  which  is  full  of  distress 

and  pain ; 

The  release  of  my  sick  heart,  tah  of  tean  and  sorrow ; 
The  release  of  my  suffering  entnils,  full  of  distress  and 

pain  ; 

The  release  o(  my  troubled  house,  shaken  with  grie( ; 
The  release  o(  my  Uver,^  which  is  satiated  with  tears  and 
sorrow." 

In  the  third  hymn  the  penitent  inquires — 

*  What  have  I  done,  O  my  god  and  my  goddess? 
As  though  I  did  not  reverence  my  god  and  my  goddess, 
am  I  treated. 

Sickness,  disease',**  ruin,  and  destruction  have  overwhelmed 

me; 

Misfortune,  turning  away  of  oountenanoa,  and  fulness  ai 

anger  are  my  lot ; 


*  King,  Creation  TafileU,  i.  22^237  (transliteration  and  I 
lationTn.  pL  75-Ji4  (text), 
t  (o)  lines  1-S4,  (4)  36-50,  (c)  61-106. 

X  In  the  incantation  texts,  e.g.,  'Labartu'  series  (Myhrmaa, 
Zcituchr.  /.  Auyr.  xvi.  p.  154),  Ishtar  is  addressed  as  /rai'na. 

i  The  name  also  occurs  in  incantation  rituals,  e.g.  Zimmem, 
Beitruge  air  KenntnU  der  Bib.  lu  ligian,  p.  130  (U  73). 

II  The  word  used  here  and  in  the  following,  aiAiifa(ia)L 
Bigni(.Wng  literally  'how  long  yet,'  has  become  a  conventional 
expression  (or  the  hoped-for  release  from  aulTering. 
T.e.  spirit. 

**  Lit. '  head  disease  '—here  a  general  term  for  lingering  illness 
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nuij  I 


•ngiy  fod  be 


Anger,  indignation,  the  foiy  of  mi*  and  men. 

I  behold,  O.na  lady,  dajn  ol  amiotlon,  monthi  of  illiti  iiw, 

and  yean  of  misfortune ; 
I  behold,  O  my  miatren,  ilaaghtw,  tarmoO,  and  rebellion ; 
Death  and  misery  hare  made  an  end  ol  me.' 

Ishtar  ia  hia  only  hope,  and  to  her  accordingly  he 
prays— 

'  Dianlire  my  sin,  niy  inkjnity,  my  transgression  and  sin. 
'  Forgire  my  transgression,  aooept  my  sappUcation. 

Guide  my  steps  that  I  may  walk 
Command,  and  at  thy 
appeased  1 

And  may  the  angry  goddess  torn  tomidi  mat 
May  the  dark' smoking  trailer  flams  np  again  t 

Uy  extinguished  torch  be  reUt  t* 

There  are  safiBcient  signs  in  this  beautiful  com- 
position to  indicate  a  royal  personage  as  the  one 
who  thus  pours  oat  his  soul  before  the  Divine 
throne ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  most  of  the 
other  'Penitential  Psalms'  that  have  been  pre- 
served. While  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  mlers  could  more  readily 
have  their  supplications  committed  to  writing, 
their  position,  as  those  upon  whose  relationship  to 
the  gods  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
pended, is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to 
explain  why  the  priests  were  zealous  in  giving 
a  permanent  form  to  the  proper  phrases  and  ex- 
pressions to  be  used  in  times  of  general  distress 
ascribed  to  the  displeasure  of  some  god  or  goddess 
with  him  in  whose  hands  the  affairs  of  State  lay. 
Despite  the  advanced  religious  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  those  prayers  for  forgiveness,  they  still 
rest  upon  the  primitive  belief  that  the  ruler  must 
have  in  some  way  provoked  the  anger  of  some  deity 
— through  insufficient  reverence,  or  by  an  unin- 
tentional disobedience  to  his  dictotes.  Hence  the 
appeal  was  accompanied  with  rites  of  an  expiatory 
character ;  and  it  seems  a  sharp  descent  from  a 
lufty  eminence  when  we  find  attached  to  this 
fervent  supplication  to  Ishtar,  directions  for  sym- 
bolical purification  hy  sprinkling  water  on  a  green 
bough,  for  a  fire-ofiering  and  a  libation,  and  for 
a  recital  of  the  prayer  three  times  '  without  look- 
ing behind,'  • — precisely  as  we  find  such  directions 
in  incantation  texts  proper.  The  link  between 
the  incantations  and  the  hymns,  despite  the  differ- 
ences in  relinoos  conceptions,  is  illustrated  by  the 
retention  of  the  term  shiptu,  *.«. '  incantation,'  even 
to  designate  the  finest  and  purest  appeals  for  Divine 
grace  and  mercy.  The  '  Penitential  Psalms ' — the 
flowering  of  the  religions  spirit  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria — form  no  exception ;  and  the  hymn  to 
Ishtar,  of  which  extracts  have  been  furnished,  is 
designated  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the 
colophon  as '  thiptu.' 

The  continuity  of  the  development  of  religious 
thought  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  is  thus  preserved, 
and  finds  an  expression  even  in  its  literature. 
The  '  new '  sprout  is  grafted  on  to  the  '  old '  branch, 
and  is  nurtured  by  the  same  roots  ;  but  the  example 
of  the  rulers  in  publicly  acknowledging  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  gods  was  made  all  tiie  more 
impressive  by  the  bond  thus  maintained  between 
the  higher  flights  of  religious  spirit  and  the  primi- 
tive rites,  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  must 
have  continued  to  represent  the  essence  of  the 
religion  itself. 

7.  The  Babylonian  Connolo^.— It  is  natural  to 
find  in  a  country  which  developed  such  a  remark- 
able ooltnre  as  that  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  that 
the  popular  and  more  or  less  crude  speculations 
regarding  the  beginnings  of  things  should  in  the 

*  The  same  direolioa  is  glren,  «,a.,  in  the  '  IMtnta'  series 
(Uyhrman,  Zeittehr./.  Attyr.  zvL  180),  and  forms  a  parallel  to 
similar  directions  vnong  the  Oreeks  in  the  case  of  offerings  to 
Hsoate,  with  whom  I«bartu  has  muoh  in  common,  a*  Hyhrman, 
{.«.  p.  UlL,  palntioat> 


course  of  time  have  yielded  to  more  consistent  and 
systematic  cosmological  theories.  Cktrresponding 
to  the  eUbrts  of  the  priests  attached  to  the  tem- 
ples in  the  great  religious  centres  of  Babylonia 
to  systematize  the  pantheon,  which,  through  the 
political  supremacy  acquired  by  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon, led  to  making  Marduk,  the  god  of  Babylon, 
the  central  figure  of  the  Babylonian  theology,  we 
have  a  literary  and  intellectualprocess  which  bad 
its  onteome  in  the  production  of^  a  poem  or  epic  * 
of  Creation,  in  which  the  chief  rOle  u  assigned  to 
this  same  god,  Marduk.  As  constituting  one  of 
the  main  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Bauylonian 
and  Assyrian  cosmology,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
present  an  outline  of  this  production,  so  far  as  the 
portions  of  it  found  in  Assurbanipal's  library  and 
in  New  Babylonian  copies  from  Baoylonian  temple 
archives  enable  us  to  do  so.  Although,  since  tlio 
discovery  of  the  first  fragments  of  the  composition 
by  George  Smith  in  1875,  large  portions  of  it 
have  come  to  light,  due  chiefly  to  the  activity 
and  scholarship  of  Budge  and  Kmg  of  the  British 
Museum,  even  in  the  latest  and  most  complete 
publication  t  there  are  many  gaps  which  often 
seriously  interfere  with  a  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion. We  can  also  see  in  the  composition  itself 
evidences  of  considerable  editing  before  it  re- 
ceived its  definite  shape.  Thus,  while  the  poem 
embodies  distinct  traces  of  purely  popular  specu- 
lations and  fancies  which  form,  mdeed,  the  oasis 
upon  which  the  main  conceptions  rest,  an  inter- 
pretation has  been  put  upon  tnese  speculations  and 
fancies  that  places  them  upon  a  much  higher  level 
of  thonght.  What  is,  i>erhaps,  even  more  signifi- 
cant, is  the  evidence  which  the  composition  affords 
of  having  been  originally  an  '  epic '  celebrating  the 
deeds  of  En-lil  or  Bel— the  god  of  Nippur — in  his 
capacity  as  the  creator,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, as  the  establisher  of  order  and  law  in  the 
Universe.  We  are  thoa  led  to  Nippur  as  (he  source 
of  the  main  features  found  in  the  composition,  and 
it  is  furthermore  safe  to  conclude  that  in  connexion 
with  the  literary  activity  centring  around  the  great 
temple  £-kur,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bel,  a 
Creation  poem  or  epic  arose  which  was  remodelled 
by  the  priests  of  Morduk's  temple  E-sagila  at 
Babylon.  The  rOle  of  Bel  is  transferred  to  Marduk, 
and  additions  were  made  to  the  old  tale,  partly 
intended  to  justify  and  illustrate  this  transfer, 
and  in  part  prompted  by  the  desire  to  glorify  the 
chief  god  of  Babylon,  and  to  interpret  old  tradi- 
tions in  a  manner  in  accordance  with  the  theological 
system  perfected  in  Babylon,  and  which  be^jue 
the  dommant  school  of  thought  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley  as  well  as  in  Assyria,  albeit  with  certain 
modifacations  introduced  oy  the  Assyrian  priests. 
The  assigning  of  the  chief  rOlein  the  establishment 
of  the  Universe  to  En-lil  or  Bel,  of  course,  reflects 
the  attachment  of  the  priests,  and  in  a  measure 
also  or  the  populace  of  Nippur,  to  their  own 
favourite  deity  ;  but  from  indications  in  the  Crea- 
tion poem  itself,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  we 
know  that  traditions  were  also  current  in  Baby- 
lonia which  assigned  the  same  rOIe  to  Ea.  Sach  a 
tradition  would  naturally  arise  in  the  ancient  city 

*  Our  jnitiflcation  lor  speaking  ol  this  Bahylonlan  Creation 
story  as  a  'poem'  rests  npon  the  character  ol  the  composition 
itself,  which  is  distinctly  poetical  in  its  form.  See  King,  CraKtan 
TabUtt,  Lpp.  cxxii-^xili,  and  more  fully  Delitisch,  Dot  Baby- 
Umitdw  WM$eh»itf%mgtepot  (Leipxig,  ISM),  pp.  00-68,  and  the 
relerences  to  the  opinions  ol  Budge,  ZImmem,  and  Ounkel ;  it 
partakes  ol  the  oharaoter  ol  an  epK  by  virtue  ol  the  prominenoa 
assigned  in  it  to  a  single  personage,  Uarduk,  whoae  glorifloaUon 
constitutes  the  main  purpose  ot  the  oomposition  in  its  present 
form. 

t  QwMiform  TetcU  Jnm,  BaliyhmUm  TaNtU,  «t«.,  in  Ot 
BritUi  Mu$eum,  pt.  xiiL  (1901),  with  a  volume  ol  supplemen- 
tary texts  and  transliterations  and  translations  of  all  the  frag- 
ments known,  by  I<-  W.  Kin^',  Tht  Seven  TatUU  q/ Crfotiim  ;  or 
llie  Babylonian  and  Aetyrian  L»gmd$  uonmning  tht  Ortation 
H/'  the  World  and    Mankind  (2  vols.,  liondon,  IMS). 
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of  Eridn,  tLe  main  and  oldest  seat  of  Ea  worship  ; 
and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  in  other 
religious  centres  Ishtar  and,  perhaps  also,  Ann 
were  accorded  the  distinction  of  having  brought 
the  Universe  into  existence.  At  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Creation  story  which  we  are  about 
to  analyze  represents  one  only  of  several  versions 
produced  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  ;  and,  in  extract- 
ing from  it  the  cosmological  theories  upon  which 
it  rests,  we  must  make  due  allowance  for  those 
features  which  reflect  the  attitude  of  a  specific 
body  of  priests  or  a  special  school  of  thought  to- 
wards a  favourite  deity. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  in  its  present  form  the 
most  complete  Babylonian  Creation  story  known 
to  us  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  psean  in 
honour  of  the  chief  god  Mardnk,  we  find  that  it 
consisted  of  seven  tablets,  and  contained,  accord- 
ing to  Kin|['s  calculation,  about  one  thousand  lines.  * 
The  story  itself,  known  from  its  opening  words  as 
the  Enuma  eliih  or  '  When  above '  series,  may  be 
divided  into  six  sections,  representing  the  chief 
steps  in  the  establishment  of  the  Universe:  (1)  the 
conflict  of  Apsu  and  Mummn  with  the  gods,  ending 
with  the  overthrow  of  Apsu  and  the  capture  of 
Mummn,  brought  about  largely  through  the  in- 
strumentali^  of  Ea  ;  (2)  the  revolt  of  Tiamat  and 
her  consort  Kingu  and  their  followers  against  the 

C'  I,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  rebellious  host  by 
duk,  who  is  sent  against  Tiamat  by  Anshar 
with  the  approval  of  the  cods ;  (8)  the  establish- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  Universe,  involving  the 
spreading  of  an  expanse  underneath  the  heavens, 
tne  creation  of  the  earth,  the  establishment  of  the 
planets  and  stars  in  their  courses  and  place,  and 
the  regular  change  of  seasons  and  of  day  and  night, 
through  the  determination  of  the  movements  of 
the  moon,  and  of  her  relationship  to  the  sun  ;  (4) 
the  creation  of  man  by  Mardnk ;  (6)  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Mardnk  by  the  gods  and  mankind,  ending 
with  the  entmating  to  him  of  the  '  tablets  of  fate 
and  the  assignment  to  him  of  fifty  'glorious' 
names ;  the  whole  concluding  with  (6)  an  epilogue 
embodying  good  counsel  to  men,  with  instructions 
to  recall  the  deeds  of  Mardnk,  and  to  pay  proper 
homage  to  him. 

The  composite  character  of  the  story  in  its 
present  form  is  revealed  by  the  introduction,  at 
the  beginning,  of  two  conflicts  which  both  sym- 
bolize the  same  process.  Apm,  signifying  the 
'deep,'  is  a  symbol  of  primeval  chaos,  tigured  as 
a  time  when  the  waters  covered  everything,  and 
were  filled  with  monstrous  beings  subject  to  no 
laws.  By  the  side  of  Apsu  are  two  other  beings — 
MtimmUf  an  obscure  word,  but  also  conveying  the 
general  idea  of  chaoti  and  confusion,  and  Tiamat, 
which,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  word  tihSm 
(oin^i),  occurring  in  the  Creation  story  of  Gn  1, 
likewise  embodies  the  idea  uf  'the  great  deep.' 
That  all  three  beings  are  identified  with  ttie 
primeval  waters,  follows  from  the  description 
furnished  by  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem, 
where  'their  waters'  are  spoken  of  as  oeing 
'mingled  together.'  The  three  terms  thus  prove 
to  be  practically  synonymous,  and  the  most  prob- 
able explanation  of  the  existence  of  all  three  terms 
is  that  they  represent  the  'survival'  of  varying 
traditions  current  in  regard  to  the  primeval  chaos, 
which  have  been  combined  in  the  tale  that  became 
the  standard  account  of  how  the  Universe,  with  its 
laws  and  phenomena,  came  into  being.t   A  factor 

*  King  m.j%  'tome  nine  faandnd  »a&  nlnetj-loar  Una'  (5siwn 
TabltU  <tf  CrtaWm,  voL  L  rap.  iv,  nv).  AlmMt  exactly  one 
halt  of  it  ii  complete ;  and  fi  w«  add  to  thit  the  Incomplete 
Unaa,  we  have  lecoTerad  np  to  the  preaent  oluioat  thrae-fourtha 
»l  the  text. 

f  STeAu  and  6oAu,  mentioiied  In  On  1*  is  connexion  with 
HMm,  are  perhapa  to  be  regarded  as  a  teint  trace  of  the 
pnmeval  triad,  Apcu,  Mumao,  and  Tiamat. 


that  may  aUo  have  been  at  work  in  lending  to  the 
retention  of  lliree  terms  for  the  primeval  chaos 
is  the  desire  to  find,  in  primeval  times,  a  triad 
coiTesponding  to  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  who,  in  the 
later  system  of  Babylonian  theology,  represent 
the  quintessence  of  Divine  control  of  the  sevenu 
divisions  of  the  Universe.  But  however  we  are  to 
account  for  the  introduction  of  Apsu  and  Munimu 
by  the  side  of  Tiamat,  the  fact  is  clear  that  these 
beings,  symbolizing  the  chaotic  Avatery  mass,  wer« 
regarded  as  the  ori};iuaI  elements,  the  exister-  e  of 
which  not  only  preceiles  that  of  heaven  and  etrth, 
but  which  Huurisheil  before  the  gods  were  Iwni. 
This  theory  is  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story — 

*  When  above,  the  heavena  were  not  named  ;* 
Below,  the  ity  land  did  not  bear  a  name.* 
Apau,  the  primeval,t  their  proKenitor, 
Uumma  [and]  Tiamat,}  the  mother  of  all  o(  then. 
Their  waten  were  minirled  together. 
Mo  field  was  marked  on,  no  matah  waa  to  Iw  aeon 
When  none  of  the  goda  had  yet  been  produced. 
No  name  waa  called,  no  fate  decreed. 
Then  the  goda  were  created  in  the  midat  (of  heaven  t] 
Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  were  prodnoed. 
Time  went  by.  .  .  . 

Analiar  and  Kiihar  were  created  (over  them  t] 
Days  passed  and  there  came  torth  ... 
Anu  their  aon.  .  .  . ' 

In  these  lines  the  attempt  b  made  to  furnish 
a  description  of  the  time  when  'nothing'  was, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  such  attempts, 
whether  made  in  ancient  times  or  in  our  own 
days,  of  involving  us  in  a  hopeless  tangle  of  con- 
tradiction and  obscnrity.  It  is  a  gratmtous  task 
to  pick  out  the  weak  points  in  this  endeavour 
to  solve  the  hopeless  but  fascinating  puzzle  of 
beginnings ;  ana  it  will  be  more  useful  to  en- 
deavour to  graxp  tlie  theories  embodied  in  it. 
The  language  is  frequently  obscure,  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  narrator  to  avoid  definite  t«rms  that 
would  be  misleading  by  their  very  definitcness. 
He  avoids  the  common  word  for  earth,  which  is 
irfitum,  but  uses  instead  a  rare  term,  ammatvm, 
with  tiie  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  conveying 
the  idea  of  a  measured-out  expanse  of  dry  land 
To  convey  more  vividly  the  conception  that  nolliing 
grew  in  the  primeval  waters,  it  is  added  that '  fields 
were  not  marked  oif,  and  no  marsh  was  seen' — 
expressions  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the 
land  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  where  fields  were 
marked  off  by  boundary  stones,  and  vegetation 
often  appeared  where,  during  the  rainy  season, 
there  wa.s  nought  but  water.  The  narrative  wislies 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  the  primeval  days, 
there  was  water  but  no  vegetation.  The  gram- 
matical construction  warrants  and  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  narrator  places  at  the  begin- 
ning of  things — before  the  existence  of  heaven  and 
earth  or  the  gods — the  three  beings  symbolized  by 
Apsu,  Mummn,  and  Tiamat,  even  though  the  con- 
ception of  the  second  being  has  already  become 
so  obscure  that  no  further  specification  of  it  is 
attempted.  AnoUier  illustration  of  the  obscurity 
unavoidable  in  any  attempt  to  picture  primeval 
chaos  is  to  be  seen  in  the  expressions  '  tneir  pro- 
genitor' and  'the  mother  of  all  of  them.'  The 
narrator  antaoipatee  the  conception  subsequently 
set  forth,  that  both  Apsu  and  Tiamat  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  brood  of  monsters,  and  he  clearly 
has  these  beings  in  mind  when  speaking  of  '  theu 

*      called  into  being. 

t  Bithtu,  Utenllr  ■  flrat,'  which  la  added  to  diatinguiah  thb 
Apau  from  the  ordinary  uae  of  the  word  as  'the  wateiy  deep, 
whioh  actually  oaeura  in  Tablet  It.  line  142. 


{ IthaabeenaDstomarytoregardJrumiim  here  as  an  epithet 
Tiamat  in  the  senae  of  'chaos,' ' raging/ *nd  the  like ;  but, 
•ince  Uummu  ooonn  in  Tablet  L  Unea  tO  and  31  aa  the  'mea- 


senger'  of  Apau,  it  Is  dear  (hat  a  separate  peraonagc  ia  alaa 
intended  in  the  opening  linea.  The  omiialon  of  the  oonjunotlon 
ia  no  objection,  for  the  oonjunctlon  ia  oaoltted  alao  oetwen 
Apau  wd  Tiamat. 
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f;enci!itur'  and  '  the  mother  of  all  of  them.'  The 
eighth  line,  with  eqo&l  vagueness,  dwells  upon  the 
fact  that  no  name  was  caUed  and  no  fate  decided, 
to  picture  the  time  when  nothine  had  as  vet  been 
created,  since  there  were  no  goc^.  The  first  part 
of  the  line  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  animal 
world  in  general,  the  second  part  a  more  particular 
reference  to  man,  whose  fate  <«  decreed  by  the  gods. 
In  a  general  way  it  is  statea  that  the  gods  were 
creat^,  though  it  is  not  said  by  whom,  or  how 
many  there  were.  Along  with  the  gods  two  beings, 
Lakhmn  and  Lakhamu,  are  specified  as  having 
been  called  into  being ;  *  and  since,  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  they  appear  on  the  side  of 
Tiamat,  they  are  evidently  introduced  as  types 
or  enrmbols  of  the  host  of  monsters  in  the  wake 
of  Apsu  and  Tiamat.  It  i8*diiBoalt  to  know  how 
tlie  statement,  that  after  the  lapse  of  time  the 
gods  Ansliar  and  Kishar  were  'created,'  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  assertion  in  line  9,  unless 
indeed  we  may  fall  back  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  a  composite  production,  Mter  the  manner  of 
the  'doublets'  so  frequently  found  in  the  com- 
position of  two  versions  of  a  stor^  in  the  OT 
narratives.  At  all  cTents,  the  Dinne  pair,  An- 
shar  and  Kishar,  represent,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Babylonian  theologians,  the  oldest  gods,  from 
whom,  indeed,  by  a  doctrine  closely  akin  to  ema- 
nation, ten  pairs  of  gods  are  descended,  t  These 
]iairs  are,  with  one  exception,  gods  who  do  not 
play  any  part  whatsoever  in  Uie  active  pantheon 
as  we  find  it  in  the  historical  periods  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria ;  and  since,  furthermore,  neither  An- 
sbar  nor  Kishar,  the  '^parents,'  beJong  to  the 
active  pantheon,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  side  of 
the  gods  actually  worshipped  and  brought  together 
into  a  sybtem  by  the  Babvlonian  theologians,  we 
have  a  purely  '  theoretical  *  pantheon  devised  in 
accordance  with  the  theological  speculations  of 
the  Babylonian  schools  of  thought.  Anshar, 
signifying  the  '  heavenly '  (or  upper)  Universe  (or 
'totality"),  and  Kishar  the  earthly  (or  lower) 
Universe  (or  '  totality '),  sum  up  the  Divine  power 
in  control  of  all  things ;  and  one  can  follow  the 
logical  process  which  made  them  the  progenitors 
of  the  various  special  powers  into  which  this  con- 
trol was  divided.  In  the  Babylonian  Creation 
story,  as  it  lies  before  us.  only  two  such  special 
powers  are  introduced — Anu  and  Ea,  the  latter 
under  the  form  Nudimmnd  ;  but  since  Ana  and  Ea 
represent  two  of  the  three  personages  constituting 
the  triad  which,  according  to  a  school  of  thought 
that  became  at  one  time  the  prevailing  one,  com- 
prised the  control  of  the  Universe,;  it  is  reasonable 
to  Huppoee  that  in  an  older  version  the  third  figure, 
Bel,  was  also  included.  Tha  omission  of  Bel,  who 
In  the  narrative  is  identified  with  Mardnk,  is  again 
an  evidence  uf  the  transformation  which  the  old 
traditions  and  speculations  underwent  in  order  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  main  purpose  for  which 
the  entire  tradition  is  preserved — the  glorification 
of  the  favourite  MarduJc. 

Anu,  the  god  of  heaven,  and  Nudimmnd  or  Ea, 
who  is  described  as  without  a  rival  in  wisdom 
and  utrengtli,  are  the  commanding  figures  in  the 
conflict  that  now  arises  between  the  gods,  as  the 
representatives  of  order,  and  Apsu,  Mummn,  and 
Tiamat,  as  the  representatives  of  chaos  and  chaotic 
anarchy,  though  the  fragmentary  state  of  the 
tii-xt  tablet  does  not  permit  us  to  grasp  clearly 
the  part  that  Anu  plays  by  the  side  of  Ea,  who 
is  the  principal  contestant.    The  gods,  it  appears, 

*  The  Tartel  form  uaed  (to  alio  In  line  7)  ot  the  oreaUon  of  tha 
(odi  is  (AufXk,  which  oonnyi  the  Ide*  of  oomlng  forth  and 
iSnaming  forth. 

t  &!«  the  lilt*  in  Rawtlnaon,  U.  M,N«.8aiid  4;  and  ULeS, 
Na  1,  obT. ;  and  Badau'i  vataabl*  oommentanr,  'Bel,  the 
Chriat  uf  Ancient  Time*'  (ifenM,  voL  ziv.  81-«0> 

t  See  above,  p.  688. 


were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  secure  control  of 
the  three  beings  sj'uibolical  of  primeval  chaos. 
The  latter,  not  content  with  a  passive  resistance, 
plot  an  attack  upon  the  representatives  of  order. 
Apsu  calls  upon  liis  '  messenger  '  Mumniu  for  aid, 
and  together  they  go  to  Tiamat  to  consult  with 
her  in  regard  to  a  plan  for  the  destruction,  or  at 
all  events  for  the  crushing,  of  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  gods.  From  new  fragments  quite 
recently  found  *  it  is  now  certain  that  at  this 
point  of  the  narrative  the  gods  are  rerarded  ar 
the  ofl'spring  of  Apsu  and  Tiamat.  We  may 
therefore,  in  view  of  this,  venture  to  proceed  t 
step  further,  and  look  upon  Apsu  and  Tiaiiiut 
as  the  'male' and  'female'  elements  respectiveli' 
of  the  primeval  chaos,  through  whom  not  only 
Mnniinu  and  the  brood  of  monsters,  but  also  the 
gods,  are  produced.  This,  indeed,  is  implied, 
although  not  distinctly  mentioned,  in  the  opening 
lines  of  the  first  tablet  above  quoted.  The  Baby- 
lonian theologians  would  thus,  with  commendable 
consistency,  trace  both  classes  of  beings — the  mon- 
sters who  form  the  army  of  Apsu  and  Tiamat 
as  well  as  the  'great  gods' — to  primeval  chaos. 
It  is  the  gods,  therefore,  who  organize  a  revolt 
against  their  progenitors,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  chaos  and  confusion  for 
which  Apsu  and  Tiamat  stand.  Apsu  presents 
his  complaint  against  the  gods  to  'Tiamat.  In 
rage  he  exclaims — 

'  By  day  I  bare  no  net,  at  night  I  cannot  lie  down, 
I  will  surely  deetroy  uiair  coune,  (urely  overthrow  them.' 

Tiamat  shares  Apsn's  anger — 

*  She  plotted  evil  in  her  heart.! 
What  ahall  we  do  1  Let  ua  indeed  destroy.' 

The  text  at  this  point  becomes  defective ;  bat  so 
much  is  clear  that  Ea,  described  as  the  '  one  who 
knows  everything,'  takes  up  the  conflict  on  liehaif 
of  the  gods,  and  that  Anu  is  in  some  way  associ- 
ated with  him.  It  is  also  probable,  though  not 
certain,  that  the  weapon  with  which  Ea  overcomes 
Apsu  and  his  followers  is  the  '  pure  incantation,' 
which,  presumably,  he  hurls  against  them.  Such 
a  procedure  would  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
current  conceptions  abont  £a,  who  is  essentially  a 
god  acting  by^  the  power  of  the  word.$  At  all 
events,  Apsu  is  overthrown  and  Mummn  is  cap- 
tured. 

Thus  ends  the  first  episode  in  the  symbolical 
conflict  between  chaos  and  order  ;  and  the  second, 
which,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  merely  a  'doublet,' 
or  second  version,  is  at  once  introduced. 

Evidently,  the  version  which  assigned  the  conquest 
of  Apsu  and  Mummn  to  Ea  was  the  one  which 
assigned  to  this  god  the  distinction  of  having 
established  the  laws  of  the  Universe.  We  may 
call  it  the  '  Eridn '  version  of  Creation  ;  but,  natur- 
ally, only  so  much  of  it  could  be  introduced  as  would 
not  interfere  with  Marduk's  prerogatives.  After 
the  recital  of  Apsu's  defeat,  the  '  Eridn '  version 
disappears,  and  the  '  Nippur '  version,  transformed 
by  the  substitution  ot  Mardnk  for  Bel  into  a 
'  Babylon '  version,  is  taken  up. 

Tiamat,  whose  part  in  the  Ea-Apsu  conflict  is 
not  clearly  defined,  is  represented  as  depressed  ; 
but  her  courage  is  revived  by  a  deity  called  the 
'  bright  god,'  who  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
Kingu,§  appointed  by  Tiamat  to  be  the  leader 

•  See  King's  Sevtn  Tabbti  Crmtim,  i.  pp.  188-184,  aettling 
the  reading  at  tha  end  of  line  84  of  the  flnt  Ubiet,  '  the  goila, 
their  sona.' 

t  Literally,  *atoniach.'  See  the  reatoratioii  of  these  lines  in 
King,  >oL  i.  p.  184. 

X  Ea,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  one  of  the  chief  gods  invoked  in 
the  incantation  seriea,  manv  of  which  originated  at  hia  aeat  ol 
worship,  Eridn.  A  apedal  incantation  Known  as  the  Shipal 
Bridu,  'Eridu  incantation,'  is  frequently  referred  to,  *.g 
Ouneifom  Ttxti,  xvi.  pL  21,  206  ;  22,  SSO,  ata 

I  See  King,  Creation  TablttM,  L  p.  14,  n.  L 
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of  her  hoata,  and  who  oocnpiea  a  pofdtion  by  the 
riile  of  Tiamat  somewhat  sunihtr  to  that  of  Mum- 
mu  by  the  side  of  Apso.  Kingn  urges  Tiamat  on 
to  the  fiay,  and  encourages  her  to  entrust  the  war 
of  vengeance  to  be  waged  a^inst  the  gods  to  her 
host  of  monsters,  who,  accor£ngly — 

'Bknded  thenuelve*  togetbw,  adnmcinc  at  th*  rids  ol 

Tfauuit; 

Mighty  in  planning  miochief  night  and  day  wltboat  reiplta. 
They  prepared  tor  war,  fuming  and  raging, 
Uniting  fotcea  and  preparing  for  the  tny. 

Besides  supplying  her  followers  with  invincible 
weapons,  Tiamat  gives  birth  to  monster  serpents, 
described  in  the  foUowing  terms  : — 

'With  Akto  teeth  and  meroUeaa  fangs, 
Their  bodies  filled  with  poison  instead  ol  blood ; 
Terrible  dragons,  clothed  with  terror. 
Decked  oat  with  awful  splendour,  of  lofty  statora ; 
Whoever  saw  them  was  overcome  with  terror. 
Thdr  bodies  rose  op,  and  no  one  coold  resist  their  attack. 
She*  set  up  vipais  and  monster  serpents  and  lakhmu. 
Hurricanes  {?),  raging  hoonds,  scorpion-men. 
Mighty  tempests,  fish-men,  and  rams. 
Boring  merciless  wespon%  tearless  in  battle. 
Mighty  were  her  oommanns,  irresistible. 
In  this  fashion  eleven  huge  monsters  she  made. 
Since  among  the  gods,  her  offspring,  he  had  encoongad  iMT, 
She  raised  Kingu  among  them  to  power, 
To  march  in  front  of  the  host,  to  lead  the  toroea. 
To  seize  the  standard,  to  advance  to  the  attack. 
To  direct  the  battle,  to  legulate  the  fight.' 

Tiamat  still  claims  control  over  the  gods,  and,  in 
investing  Kingu  with  supreme  power,  declares — 

nUy  of  the 


'I  have  ottered  thy  incantation.  In  tha  i 

gods  have  I  raisad  the*  to  power; 
The  dominion  over  all  the  gods  have  I  entnisted  to  him. 
Be  thou  exalted,  my  chosen  consort  art  thou.' 

To  further  emphasize  her  control,  she  hands 
Kingu  the  '  tablets  of  fate '  to  be  hung  on  his 
breast.  The  meaning  of  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  monsters  and  monstrosities  form- 
ing the  army  of  Tiamat  is  quite  clear  —  it  is 
to  emphasize  the  reign  of  tenor  and  confusion 
which  preceded  the  control  of  the  Universe  by 
the  gods.  Tiamat,  the  symbol  of  chaos,  can 
give  birth  only  to  creatures  of  tenor  and  destruc- 
tion, to  monstrona  dragons,  and  to  the  hybrid 
beings,  half  men  and  half  animeJs,  with  which, 
probably,  popular  foncy  conceived  the  Universe  to 
have  been  populated  in  primeval  days,  and  of 
which  the  scmptnred  representations  of  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulla  with  enormous  wings — 
placed  as  guardians  against  evil  spirits  at  the 
entrances  to  palaces  and  temples — represent  the 
survival  in  historical  times.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
see  how  this  picture  of  chaos,  which  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  account  of  Berosu8,t  arose. 
The  climatic  conditions  prevaUing  in  ancient  Baby- 
lonia suggest  the  obvious  explanation  based  on  the 
long  season  of  rains  and  storms,  when  the  elements 
of  nature  seem  to  be  set  loose  without  control, 
when  wind  and  rain  sweep  over  the  land,  every- 
where causing  inundations,  which,  before  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  canal  system,  must  have  regularly  placed 
entire  districts  of  the  Valley  under  water  for  a  period 
each  year.  This  annual  chaos  would  be  regarded 
as  t^ical  of  a  j>ermanent  condition  l)efore  tlie 
great  gods,  identified  with  the  powers  of  nature — 
the  sun  and  moon — and  as«ociated  with  the  starry 
firmament,  introduced  the  orderly  process  of  events, 
of  which  the  regular  movements  of  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  the  fixed  position  of  the  other  stars, 
were  the  natural  symbols.  The  subsequent  course 
of  the  narrative  bears  out  this  interpretation,  and 
shows  that  the  Babylonian  cosmology  rests  upon 
the  principle  of  the  substitution  of  order  and  law 
for  chaos  and  lawlessness.  The  thought  of  a 
creatio  ex  nihilo  lay  beyond  the  mental  horizon  of 

*  Tiamat. 

t  In  Butcbias,  ChrmicU  (ed.  BdutaA  vaL  L  pni  14,  IS.  Be* 
ZImmem.  KtOinehriftm  wU  das  JMi  TmUmmt,  pp.  488- 


the  Babylonian  and  Aa^jrrian  theologians ;  and  it  is 
to  be  olM<erved  that  even  in  the  Biblical  accoont, 
where  the  Universe,  with  all  it  contains,  is  con- 
ceived aa  eoming  into  existence  by  the  decree  of 
one  supreme  Power,  the  chaos,  represented  by 
*  darkness  resting  upon  the  deep,'  is  regarded  as  a 
real  substance,  in  short,  ancient  man  no  less  than 
his  modem  successor  waa  unable  to  conceive  of  a 
real  beginning  of  things,  and  it  is  merely  a  qnea- 
tion  as  to  where  the  ooundary  line  repreaendng 
the  limitation  of  human  logic  or  of  human  fancy 
is  to  be  placed.  Beyond  that  border  line  we  paaa 
into  the  domain  of  faith,  or  of  mystic  speculation. 

The  second  and  third  tablets  of  the  Creation  story 
are  taken  up  with  the  preparation  and  preliminary 
stages  of  the  great  oofflict  about  to  ensue  between 
Tiamat  and  the  gods.  The  connecting  link  t>a- 
tween  this  conflict  and  the  previous  one  between 
Apsu  and  Ea  is  revealed  at  the  b^nnning  of  the 
second  tablet,  where  it  is  said  that  Tiamat  forma- 
lated  her  evU  plans  in  order  to  avenge  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Apsu.  Ea,  who,  it  will  he  recalled, 
appears  in  the  nrst  conflict  as  the  '  one  who  knows 
everything,'  is  also  in  the  second  oonliict  the  god 
through  whom  the  gods  learn  of  the  designs  of 
Tiamat.  He  comes  to  Anshar,  '  the  ftither  who 
begat  him,'  and  says — 

•Onr  mother,  Tiamat,  is  full  ol  hate  towards  as; 
With  gathered  forces  she  hath  waxed  turiona,— 
AH  the  gods  have  tamed  to  her. 
Even  those  whom  ye  created  *  are  at  her  side ; 
Banded  together  they  advance  at  the  side  of  Tiamat, 
Iflgh^  in  planning  mischief  night  and  day  without  raqpita.' 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  not  merely  the 
ofispring  of  Tiamat,  but  also  some  of  those  beings 
sprung  from  the  gods,  are  on  the  side  of  'chaos.' 
Ea,  unfortunately,  does  not  specify  which  gods  he 
has  in  mind,  but  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the 
Babylonian  theologians  thought  of  such  forces  as 
Adad.t  the  god  oF  storms  par  excellence ;  Nergal 
and  Namtar,  associated  with  destmotion  and  pes- 
tilence, who  must  have  been  conceived  as,  appar- 
ently at  least,  abetting  the  cause  of  Tiamat. 

Anshar  appeals  in  turn  to  his  sons,  Ea  and  Ann, 
to  lead  the  attack  against  Tiamat.  The  details  of 
Ea's  endeavours  to  either  conquer  or  pacify  Tiamat 
are,  unfortunately,  missing  but  from  a  subse- 
quent references  it  follows  that  Ea  was  'afraid,' 
and  obliged  to  '  turn  back ' ;  nor  is  Ann  more  aoo- 
cessful.  He  ia  sent  out  by  Aiishar,  in  the  hope  that 
Tiamat  may  be  appeased  by  hearing  the  '  word ' 
of  Anshar — 

'  Go  and  stand  before  Tiamat, 
That  her  liver  may  be  u)peuM,  her  heart  padfled; 
But  It  she  will  not  hearken  to  thy  word. 
Then  speak  to  her  our  word,  that  she  may  be  appeased,' 

But  as  Ann  approaches,  Tiamat  growls,  ||  and  the 
god  also  turns  back  in  terror.  The  third  son  is 
now  appealed  to  by  his  father  Anshar ;  and  as  one 
of  many  indications  that  by  this  son  was  originally 
meant  the  third  member,  Bel,  of  the  triad  Ea, 
Anu,  and  Bel,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  referred 
to  as  be-lum,  i.e.  '  the  lord,'  V  though  anbeequently 
the  identification  with  Matdnk  ia  made  without 
reservation  by  the  writing  Amar-vd,**  the  ordinary 

*  The  plural  is  used  because  the  addrea  la  evidently  to  Andiar 
and  his  consort  Klshar,  although  only  the  former  la  spedflcaUy 

mentioned. 

t  Adad  occurs,  and  apparently  as  one  of  the  abettors  ol 
Tiamat,  in  a  fragment  iCimffom  TexU,  xilL  pL  24,  K  aM+ 
Km.  S06,  rev.  v.  1)  which  represents  a  specifically  'Assyrian' 
version  ol  Creation.  See  Zimmem,  l.e.  p.  496. 

t  The  second  tablet  is  very  detective,  though  large  portions 
may  he  restored  through  comparison  with  the  third. 

{  Tablet  iii.  64.  That  Nudlmmnd  or  Ea  was  sent  out  fint  and 
Anu  second,  despite  the  tact  that  In  the  third  tablet  tha  ocder 
la  reversed,  has  been  shown  by  King,  Creatim  TalM*,  L  p. 
188,  n.  1. 

II  See  Khig,  a.  L  p.  12,  n.  2.  5  Tkhlst  U.  IIS,  UL 

«.g.  Tablet  IIL  6S,  US,  188,  and  pa-im  in  Tkbtot  It.,  and  In 
the  EpUogue,  Tablet  vIL  US,  though,  L  118,  IM  Is  caDad  Bn^ 
(or  Bit)  Udni,  Maiduk. 
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designation  of  the  chief  god  of  Babylon.  Bel  tomg 
out  t<i  be  the  real  conqueror  of  liamat,  and  the 
introduction,  therefore,  of  Ea  and  Ana  is  made 
partly  with  the  intent  to  glorify  the  chief  god  of 
Nippur  at  the  expense  of  his  two  companions,  and 
partly  as  a  contiequence  of  the  endeavour  to  com- 
bine in  the  story  other  existing  versions,  and  to 
reconcile  these  various  versions  with  one  another. 
The  Ea-Apsu  conflict  points  clearly  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  '  Eridu '  version,  which  celebrated  Ea  as 
the  creator  of  man  and  establisher  of  the  laws  of 
the  Universe.  In  another  centre  Ann  was  accorded 
the  distinction ;  and,  when  Nippur  rose  to  political 
and  religious  supremacy,  Bel  was  invested  with 
the  rOle  of  the  conqueror  of  chaos.  Our  narrative, 
therefore,  represents  the '  Nippur '  version  ;  but,  by 
the  transfer  of  the  title  of  Bel  to  Marduk,  it  was 
transformed  into  the  'Babylon'  version,  and  there 
the  process  stopped,  though  we  have  traces,  as 
already  pointed  out,  of  a  distinctively  '  Assyrian  ' 
version,*  in  which,  bj  an  identification  of  Anshar 
with  Ashur,  the  chief  god  of  the  Assyrian  pan- 
theon, the  step  is  taken  which  makes  Ansiiar- 
AshuT  the  real  creator.  However,  the  version 
which,  owing  to  the  long-continued  supremaey  of 
Babylon  as  the  centre  of  the  empire,  became  the 
dommant — we  might  almost  say  '  orthodox ' — one, 
was  the  narrative  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
Anshar  kisses  Bel-Marduk,  and  thus  dispels  his 
fear.  WliUe  still  implying  that  Bel-Marduk  is  to 
paciify  Tiamat  by  his  pure  incantation,  as  Ea  over- 
came Apsu,  this  reference  is  merely  introduced  in 
order  to  show  that  Bel-Mardnk  possesses  all  the 
powers  that  may  be  ascribed  to  any  other  god. 
In  reality,  Bel-Mardnk  is  a  warrior,  and  Anshar 
also  addresses  him  as  such,  urjnng  him  to  proceed 
and  '  trample  the  neck  of  Tiamat  under  foot.' 
Bel-Marduk  accepts  the  challenge,  but  in  a  speech 
to  Anshar,  the  lord  of  gods,  who  determines  the 
de^iny  of  the  great  gods,  imposes  the  condition 
that  '.f  he  succeisds,  he  ia  to  supplant  Anshar  as 
the  chief  of  the  gods — 

*If  I,  jronrsTeoger, 
Bind  Tiamat  and  laTe  your  life, 
Call  an  anembly,  declara  the  pre-emlnenoe  of  taj  iito. 
In  Updiukkinaku  t  eather  together  in  Joy, 
Let  my  utterance,  like  yonn,  decree  fates. 
Uay  whatever  I  do  remain  unalterable  1 
Hay  my  order*  be  unchangeable  and  irrevocable  1 ' 

In  speeches  like  these  the  purpose  of  the  priests 
of  Nippur  and  Babylon  to  jnsti^  the  position 
accorded  in  their  system  to  Bel-Mardnk  as  the 
decreer  of  fates  is  revealed. 

The  third  tablet  is  taken  up  with  the  summon- 
ing of  the  gods  by  Gaga,  the  messenger  of  Anshar, 
in  order  to  procure  their  consent  to  the  condition 
exacted  by  Bel-Marduk.  The  vagueness  and  con- 
tradictions resulting  from  the  attempt  to  combine 
in  the  narrative  conflicting  traditions  are  illus- 
trated by  the  position  accorded  in  this  tablet  to 
Lakhmu  and  Lakhama  as  leaders  of  the  hosts  of 
gods  sometimes  referred  to  as  Igigi,  and  again  as 
Annunaki,  though  in  the  periecW  theological 
system  the  former  embody_  the  group  .-rf  '  heavenly ' 
gods,  while  the  Annunaki  represent  the  group  of 
'earthly'  oi  rather  subterranean  gods.^  Else- 
where 111  <.he  narrative  Lakhamu  is  introduced 
along  with  the  monsters  who  constitute  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tiamat.f  The  gods  obey  the  summons, 
enter  into  the  presence  of  Anshar,  and  sit  down  to 
a  feast,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  the  narrative 
states,  they  fill  themselves  vrith  wine,  and  then 

*  See  above,  p.  687i> ;  and,  further.  King,  Onatim  TabteU, 
pp.  197-200,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

t  The  sacred  chamber  in  which  the  gods  assemble,  originally 
localized  in  Bel's  temple  E-kur  in  Nippur,  and  aftermurds  trans- 
(erred  to  Harduk's  temple  E-soglla  in  Babylon. 

J  See  Zlmmern,  Keilinschriftm  u.d.AIU  Testament,  p.  4S1  ft. 

I  TaUet  a.  27,  and  paiaUel  pasnges,  iU.  31,  89. 


formally  do  homage  to  Bel-Mardnk.  The  fourth 
tablet  begins — 

'  .They  fitted  out  for  him  a  lordly  chamber. 
Before  bis  fathers  to  reign  supreme. 
Thou  art  the  honoured  one  among  the  great  gods. 
Thy  fate  is  unrivalled,  thy  utterance— supreme.* 
O  Uarduk  t  thou  art  the  faoooored  one  among  the  great 
gods ; 

Thy  fate  is  unrivalled,  thy  utterance — supreme.* 
From  this  day  onwatd,  thy  order  shall  be  irrevocable. 
Lifting  up  and  alMising  shall  be  in  thy  hand  ; 
Thy  utterance  is  fixed,  thy  command  unalterable. 
None  among  the  gods  shall  transgress  thy  boundary. 

O  Uarduk,  tbou  art  our  avenger. 
We  give  thee  sovereignty  over  the  entire  Universe. 
Tiiou  alialt  preside  in  tlie  assembly,  thy  void  Is  luprame. 
U^^hy  weapon  never  lieoome  Uunt ;  may  it  strike  down 

O  lord,  spare  the  life  of  lilm  wlw  trusts  in  thee, 

And  pour  oat  the  lite  of  the  god  wlio  seized  liold  of  evIL' 

As  a  token  of  the  power  assigned  to  him, 
Marduk  is  asked  to  make  a  garment  disappear 
and  appear  again  by  the  mere  force  residin<|  in  his 
word — again  an  intimation  that  Marduk,  uke  Ela, 
rules  by  the  power  of  the  word.  Sceptre,  throne, 
and  ring  are  bestowed  on  him  as  symbols  of 
royalty,  and  he  is  given  the  invincible  weapon 
that  strikes  down  the  foe.  They  salute  him, 
*  Marduk  is  king,'  and  encouiage  him  for  the 
attack — 

*  Go  and  cut  oft  the  life  of  Tiamat. 
Let  the  wind  carry  her  blood  into  leorat  plaoea' 

An  interesting  description  follows  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  god  proceeds  to  equip  himself  for 
the  fray.  Bow,  quiver,  spear,  and  club  are  his 
weapons.  He  places  the  lightning  in  front  of 
him,  and  fills  his  body  with  flaming  fire.  From 
his  '  father  Ann '  he  receives  a  net  wherewith  to 
entrap  Tiamat.  The  four  winds  he  assigns  to  their 
stations,  so  as  to  intercept  the  escape  of  Tiamat. 
Evil  winds,  tempests,  and  hurricanes  are  created 
by  him — in  all,  Beven  kinds  of  winds — that  follow 
behind  his  <  storm '  chariot,  on  which,  drawn  by 
four  swift  and  ferocious  horses,  he  now  mounts, 
brandishing  the  thunderbolt. 

The  picture  thus  drawn  of  the  god  making 
straight  for  Tiamat  is  most  impressive,  and  ad- 
mirably served  the  purpose  of  illostrating  the 
terror  which  Bel-Marduk  was  supposed  to  inspire. 
The  picture  evidently  fits  an  atmospheric  '  storm ' 
god,  such  as  was  the  old  En-lil  of  Nippnr,  but  is 
hardly  suitable  for  Marduk,  who  is  distinctly  a 
solar  deity,  though  the  transfer  of  Bel's  rdle  to 
Marduk  appeared  to  be  justified  by  the  considera- 
tion that  It  is  the  sun  which  eventually  triumphs 
over  the  storms  of  the  rainy  season,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  suggested  the  conceptions  formed  of 
Tiamat. 

Kingu,  the  leader  of  the  host  of  Tiamat,  is 
utterly  dumbfounded  at  the  sight  of  the  terrible 
Bel.  His  mental  and  physical  paralysis  is  efl'ec- 
tively  portrayed,  and  nis  followers  fall  back  in 
terror.  Tiamat  alone  is  not  dismayed,  and,  en- 
raged at  the  challenge  —  'Stand!  I  and  thon,  let 
us  join  battle' — which  he  utters,  boldly  meeta 
Marduk.    The  narrative  proceeds — 

'  When  Tiamat  heard  those  words, 
She  became  like  one  possessed,  hcreft  of  reason. 
Tiamat  shrieked  with  piercing  cries, 
She  trembled  and  shook  to  her  very  foundations. 
She  pronounced  an  incantation,  she  uttered  her  spell. 
And  the  gods  of  the  battle  took  to  their  weapons. 
Then  Tiamat  and  Marduk,  the  leader  of  the  gods,  stood  up^ 
They  advanced  to  the  fray,  drew  nigh  to  the  fight. 
The  lord  spread  out  his  net  and  caught  her. 
The  evil  wmd  behind  him  he  let  loose  in  her  (ace. 
As  Tiamat  opened  her  mouth  to  its  full  extent. 
He  drove  in  the  evil  wind  before  she  closed  her  Hps. 
The  mighty  winds  filled  her  stomach. 
Her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  opened  wide  her  mouth ; 

■  Literally,  ,^mi. 
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He  Kizcd  the  spe«r  and  pierced  her  itomach. 

Be  cut  through  her  organa  and  slit  open  her  heark 

He  bound  her  and  cut  off  her  lile. 

He  caet  down  her  carcaea  and  (tood  upon  it.' 

The  followers  of  Tiamat,  dismayed  at  the  over- 
throw of  their  leader,  take  to  flight;  but  Bel- 
Marduk  snrronnds  them,  and  captures  them  all  in 
the  net.  He  takes  from  Kingu  the  'tablets  of 
fate'  and  hangs  them  around  his  own  breast — 
thus  establishing  his  prerogative  as  the  decreer  of 
destinies  for  all  future  times. 

At  this  point  the  composite  character  of  the 
narrative  is  again  revealed,  for  Mardnk  is  repre- 
sented as  returning  to  Tiamat  to  stand  upon  her, 
to  smash  her  skull,  and  to  drive  her  blood,  car- 
ried away  by  the  north  wind  to  secret  places, 
out  of  her  body.  It  ia  evident  ttiat  various  tradi- 
tions existed  aa  to  what  Bel-Mardak  did  with 
Tiamat. 

The  close  of  the  fourth  tablet  directs  the  current 
of  the  narrative  into  a  new  channel,  and  introduces 
Qg  to  Bel-Mardnk  aa  the  ereator  of  heaven,  and  as 
the  establisher  of  law  and  order  in  the  Universe. 
Out  of  one  half  of  the  carcass  of  Tiamat,  flattened 
out  by  him  '  like  a  flat  fish,'  he  makes  a  covering 
for  the  heaven — a  kind  of  door  provided  with  a 
bolt — and  with  a  watchman  to  stand  guard  against 
the  pouring  forth  of  the  waters  from  above. 
Corresponding  to  the  watchman  placed  over  the 
waters  of  heaven,  Nudimmnd  or  Ea  is  assigned 
to  the  centre  of  '  Apea  '—here  no  longer  used  as 
'chaos,'  but  aa  the  watery  deep,  which  is  con- 
ceived as  a  struetnre,  the  limits  of  which  are  fixed 
by  Bel-Marduk.  Correroonding  to  this  '  subter- 
ranean' manaiMi,  a  similar  atructore,  which  he 
calls  E-sliarra,  is  built  in  heaven,  and  Ann,  Bel, 
and  £a  are  assigned  to  their  respeetive  districts. 

The  narrative  thns  leads  ns  to  the  astrological 
system  perfected  by  the  Babylonian  priests,  and 
standing  in  close  relation  to  their  cosmology. 
According  to  this  system,  which  rests  on  the 
identification  of  the  gods  with  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  heavens  constitute  a  structure  provided 
for  the  gods.  The  regularity  of  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  the  course  of  the  planets 
within  defined  limits,  were  accounted  for  by  the 
theory  which  assigned  to  some  god  the  distinction 
of  having  established  the  fixed  order  of  events  in 
the  upper  firmament.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  Anshar  should  have  been  the  one  to  do  so ;  out, 
since  he  relinquishes  his  authority  to  Bel-Marduk, 
the  latter  ia  accorded  the  diatinction  ;  and,  since 
Mardnk  ia  identified  with  the  snn,  a  further 
change  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  narrative 
by  omitting  all  references  to  the  creation  of  the 
snn.  More  important,  however,  than  the  assump- 
tion in  the  present  form  of  the  narrative,  that  it  is 
the  sun-god  Marduk  who  creates  the  heavens  and 
assigns  to  the  gods  their  positions  and  functions, 
is  the  system  itself,  which  is  revealed  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  tablet,  and  further  developed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  tablet.  The  triad,  Anu, 
Bel,  and  Ea,  in  this  astrological  system  are  not  the 
old  local  deities  who  bear  that  name  from  the 
centres  in  which  they  were  worshipped,  nor  do 
they  sum  up  the  control  of  the  Universe,  but  they 
are  simply  certain  sections  of  the  ecliptic  chosen  as 
guides  tor  determining  the  position  and  courses  of 
the  stars  and  planets  respectively,  Anu  being  the 
middle  strip  of  the  ecliptic,  Bel  the  northern  sec- 
tion, and  Ea  a  star  in  the  southern  section.*  With 
these  as  guiding  points,  the  positions  are  assigned 
for  the  great  goos ;  and  the  identification  of  the 
latter  with  the  stars  being  specifically  set  forth, 
the  seven  lunuuhi  stars  or  constellationa  of  the 
zodiac  are  apedally  referred  to,  by  meana  of  which 

•  See  Hahler,  'Die  Wege  dee  Anu,  Bel,  ond  Ea'  lOrimtaUt- 
twcAe  ^iterolwwttiHV,  vol  vL  No.  4  (pf.  U»-160)X 


the  divisions  of  tlie  year  are  determined.  At 
each  end  of  the  -^reat  structure  E-Hliarra  gates  an 
placed,  through  which  the  sun  p.a.s>)e8  in  and  out 
on  his  daily  inarch  across  tlie  expanse  ;  and  to  the 
moon-god  the  control  of  the  night  is  entrusted,  by 
means  of  which  the  days  are  to  be  calculated. 
Further  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
calculation  is  to  he  made  are  given,  ao  that  inci- 
dentally the  basis  of  the  Babylonian  calendar  ia 
furnished  as  another  feature  of  the  cosmology. 
Indeed,  the  entire  theology  enters  into  the  narra- 
tive of  the  creation — (a)  the  systematized  pan- 
theon ;  (6)  the  astrological  system  upon  which  was 
built  up  the  science  ui  determining  the  intentions 
of  the  gods  by  observing  their  movements  aa 
represented  in  the  planets  and  stars  with  which 
they  were  identiiied  ;  (c)  the  lunar  calendar. 

Unfortunately,  that  part  of  the  work  of  creation 
which  would  be  of  special  interest  to  us — the 
formation  of  the  eartn,  with  its  vegetation — is 
lacking,  though  it  was,  in  all  probability,  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  tablet,  which,  like  the  second, 
is  very  defective.  Whether  this  part  of  creation 
was  also  attributed  to  Bel-Mardnk  alone,  or  to  the 
gods  in  common,  must  for  the  present  remain  an 
open  question.  We  have  a  fragmentary  tablet*  in 
which,  incidental  to  a  story  assigning  a  prominent 
r61e  to  a  god  Nin-igi-azag,  a  reference  ia  mtroduced 
to  the  creation  of  '  living  creatures,'  'cattle  of  the 
field,' '  beasts  of  the  fidd,  creatures  of  the  city,' 
which  are  described  as  having  been  produced  oy 
the  gods  in  their  assembly ;  but  this  may  represent 
another  version,  whereas  in  the  Creation  naiTative 
under  discussion  Marduk  probably  appeared  as 
the  creator  of  the  earth,t  just  as  in  the  si.\th 
tablet  the  creation  of  man  is  assigned  to  him. 
The  reason  given  for  the  creation  of  man  is  that 
the  gods  desired  worshippers;  and  this  view  ia 
ascribed  in  the  narrative  to  none  other  than  Marduk 
himself,  who,  in  an  address  to  Ea,  saya — 

'Hy  blood  will  I  tal^e,  and  bone  t .  .  . 
I  wilt  aet  up  man,  that  man  .  ,  . 
I  will  create  man  to  inhabit  [the  earth]. 
To  eetablish  the  aerrice  o(  the  gods,  and  ibaX  abrinee  (ny 
be  buUt].' 

From  the  'blood'  of  Marduk  himself  man  ia 
thus  formed — a  remarkable  doctrine,  which  illus- 
trates the  high  position  accorded  to  man  in  the 
theological  system  of  Babylonia.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Ea  as  a  kind  of  associate  to  Marduk  is, 
again,  a  trace  of  the  composite  character  of  tlie 
narrative,  and  points  to  a  version  in  which  the 
creation  of  man  was  assigned  to  Ea,  who,  in  tlia 
Babylonian  pantheon,  is  the  god  of  mankind  /"<r 
excellence.  From  certain  allusions  in  Murdiik's 
address  to  Ea,  and  from  Ea's  reply,  it  wuuld 
appear  that  the  creation  of  man  was  opposed  by 
the  gods,  who  perhaps  feared  his  power;  and  it 
is  likely,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that,  after 
creating  man,  Mardnk  gave  him  instructions,! 
detailing  religious  and  moral  obligations. 

The  seventh  tablet  is  taken  up  entirely  with  the 
glorification  of  Marduk  by  the  gods  and  bv  man- 
kind. First,  the  gods  are  represented  aa  nailing 
him  in  their  assembly  as  the  avenger  of  their 
wrongs,  and  they  bestow  upon  him  hfty  glorious 
names,  enumerated  in  detail,  emphasizing  his 
power,  his  functions  as  the  giver  of  life,  the 
creator  of  vegetation,  as  the  source  of  plenty  ; 
his  righteousness,  his  mercy,  bis  wisdom,  hia 

<  Oaneiform  TexU,  xiiL  pi.  S4 ;  aee  King,  Creation  TabitU,  L 

pp.  122-126. 

t  See  the  reference.  Tablet  tU.  lU,  'he (<.«.  Marduk)  created 
heaven  and  fashioned  the  earth.' 

1  King,  Lc  i.  p.  87,  niggeets  the  restoration, '  I  will  fashion.' 

I  King  ha*  shown  (Lc.  1.  p.  202  ft. )  that  the  fragment  which  was 
supposed  to  contain  the  address  does  not  belong  to  the  series; 
but  the  poeiiliility  that  Hardulc  gave  some  instructions  to  mat 
must  nevertheless  be  admitted. 
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uower  in  removing  evil,  and  more  of  the  like. 
Mankind  is  called  upon  to  join  in  paying  homage 
to  Mardak  as  the  one  vho  ordained  the  conrses 
for  the  stars  of  heaven,  shepherding  the  gods  like 
a  flock  of  sheep,  as  the  conqueror  of  Tiamat,  and 
as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Father  Bel  is 
repiesented  as  transferring  to  Marduk  his  own 
title,  'lord  of  the  worlds,  and  Ea  declares  that 
Mardnk's  name  shall  henceforth  be  Ea,  as  his  own 
name.  The  epilogue  to  the  narrative  is  an  im- 
pressive appeal  to  the  wise  and  the  intelligent  to 
])onder  on  Mardnk's  deeds,  the  memory  of  which 
the  father  should  hand  down  to  his  son.  All 
should  rejoice  in  Marduk,  from  whom  fertility  and 
prosperity  emanate,  whose  word  is  unchangeable, 
whose  anger  is  irresistible,  but  who  is  merciful 
and  comiwssionate  to  the  repentant  sinner. 

There  is  little  that  need  be  added  by  way  of 
comment  to  this  analysis  of  this  main  narrative  of 
<  'reation  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  matured  ooemo- 
logical  theories  of  the  Babylonians  —  the  com- 
bination of  primitive  popular  traditions  with  the 
scholastic  astrological  system,  and  the  whole  in- 
terpreted in  accord  with  the  theolo^cal  doctrines 
developed  in  the  schools  of  Babylonia.  This  main 
narrative,  moreover,  preserves  traces  of  varying 
versions  of  Creation  which  were  once  current,  but 
which  differed  chiefly  in  ascribing  the  work  of 
creation  to  different  deities,  representing  the  gods 
worshipped  in  the  various  centres  of  religion  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley.  The  principle  underlying  these 
versions,  of  which,  outside  of  the  traces  in  the 
main  narrative,  a  number  of  fragments  have  been 
found,*  is  everywhere,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  same— the  overthrow  of  powers  representing 
chaos  and  disorder  by  those  standing  for  law  and 
order.  In  place  of  a  genuine  theory  of  be^nings, 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cosmology  thus  fur- 
nishes a  theory  of  emanation  and  of  the  evolution 
from  chaos  to  order.  Chaos  is  a  primeval  element, 
from  which  the  gods  emanate;  the  gods  in  turn 
produce  gods,  and,  after  the  conqnmt  of  chaos, 
the  laws  of  the  Universe  which  the  gods  are  forced 
lo  obey  are  imposed  by  the  oonquenng  god.  The 
formation  of  'deep'  and  the  'heavens  are  the  two 
chief  factors  in  this  work,  to  which,  aa  a  third 
factor,  is  added  the  earth  proper,  on  which  man 
is  placed  in  order  that  he  may  pay  the  proper 
homage  to  the  gods,  and,  above  all,  to  Marduk. 

8.  Life  after  death.— Besides  the  Incantation 
texts,  the  Oracles,  Omens,  and  Portents,  the 
Hymns  and  Prayers,  and  the  various  versions  of 
the  Creation  and  unfolding  of  the  Universe,  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  myths  and  legends  in  the 
literature  of  the  Babylonians  that  bmr  more  or 
less  directly  on  the  religion. 

Among  tnese,  mention  may  be  made  (a)  of  a  story 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  a  deity,  Ira,t  who  is 
identified  in  the  later  literature  witli  Nergal,  the 
raging  power  of  the  summer  solstice ;  (b)  a  series  of 
myths,  m  which  the  solar  deity,  Ninib,  plays  the 
chief  rdle;t  (e)  stories  of  the  storm-binl,  Zu,§de- 

*  Thua  w«  hare  (a)  •  varrion  of  the  Tbmat  myth.  In  which 
Mkrdok'a  name  does  not  appear,  but  only  that  of  Bel  (King,  I.e.  L 
p.  116  ff.) ;  0)  a  Terrion  in  which  the  goddem  Aruru  is  oaaociated 
« ith  Utxduk  in  the  creation  ol  aian  and  ot  animala  and  of 
vegetation,  and  in  which  the  order  ol  creation  appears  to  be 
quite  different  (rom  Uiat  tound  in  the  main  narrative  (King,  I.C. 
ISOff.X  Moreover,  from  reference!  to  the  conflict  with  Tiamat, 
and  to  other  incidents  tt  the  coimolOKy  introduced  in  incanta- 
tions, astrological  ttsrtn,  bjrtam,  leBenos,  and  myths,  we  see  the 
numerous  vanatians  la  details  wblidi  marked  the  versions  that 
wore  current. 

t  For  the  reading,  see  Zimmem,  KtttintchTiflen  und  dan  AU» 
T'ttcanent,  p.  687 ;  lor  a  rec«nt  translation,  see  Jensen,  Keilin- 
tcliri/Uiclte  BIfiUoUiek,  vL  1,  pp.  67-78. 

:  See  Hrozn-',  SmngriseMaiylmii^  Mytitn  vm  dsm  BctU 
Mnrag  (Ifinil),  BerUn,  IMML 

{  Jensen,  U.  i7-67. 


tailing  an  attempt  of  this  bird,  which  symbolizes 
the  clouds,  to  take  away  from  En-lil  or  Bel,  the 
conqueror  of  Tiamat,  the  '  tablets  of  fate,'  which 
Bel  nimself  had  snatched  away  from  Kingn,  the 
chief  of  Tinmat's  array.  Zu  succeeds,  and  flies 
away  with  the  '  tablets  of  fate '  to  the  mountains. 
As  in  the  Oeation  story  Anshar  calls  upon  Ann, 
Ea,  and  Bel  in  turn  to  pacify  Tiamat,  so  Ann,  the 

f:od  of  heaven,  calls  upon  Adad  the  storm-god, 
shtar,  Bara,  and  Nin-igi-azag  (Ea?),  to  pursue  Zu ; 
but  they  are  kept  back  through  fear,  and  it  is  left 
for  Marduk  *  to  recapture  the  tablets,  though  it  is 
likelv  that,  in  the  present  form  of  the  narrative, 
Marduk  takes  the  place  of  some  other  deity  — 
possibly  Shamash  —  to  whom,  as  the  conqueror 
of  the  storms,  the  feat  appears  to  have  been 
originally  aiscribed.  {d)  We  have  a  storv  of  a 
king  of  Cuthah,t  narrating  how  the  goos  had 
delivered  him  and  his  land  from  monsters  which 
remind  us  of  those  in  the  army  of  Tiamat. 

Interesting;  as  it  would  be  to  give  an  analysis  of 
these  and  other  tales,:!:  we  must  pass  them  hy,  and 
take  up  three  myth8,§  which  all  touch  upon  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  in  every  religion — the 
views  held  of  life  after  death.  These  three  myths 
are,  (i.)  the  story  of  Adapa,  (iL)  the  story  of 
Nergal  and  Eresh-tcigal,  and  (iiL)  the  story  of  the 
Descent  of  Ishtar  to  the  world  of  the  dead. 

(i.)  The  purpose  of  the  story  of  Adapa  appears 
to  be  to  offer  an  explanation  of  how  man,  although 
the  offspring  of  the  gods, — Bel-Marduk,  it  will  be 
recalled,  forms  him  of  his  own  blood, — does  not 
share  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  gods — im- 
mortality. The  story  belongs  to  the  'Ea'  cycle 
of  myths,  and  points  to  Eriau  as  its  source.  Ea 
appears  here  as  the  cod  of  humanity,  the  protector, 
and,  one  is  inclined  to  add,  the  creator  of  man. 
The  principal  personage,  a  semi  •  Divine  being, 
Adapa,  is  a  son  of  Ea,  distinguished,  like  the 
latter,  by  wisdom,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  priest 
at  the  Eridu  sanctuary,  which  he  provides  with 
'  bread  and  water.'  One  day,  while  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  Eridu,  t.e.  the  Persian  Gulf,  his  ship  is 
seized  by  the  south  wind  and  sank  in  the  waters. 
In  his  rage  Adapa  breaks  the  wings  of  the  south 
wind,  so  that  for  seven  days  it  is  unable  to  blow 
across  the  land.  News  of  this  occurrence  reaches 
the  gods,  wliose  dwelling  is  placed  in  heaven,  and 
.'Vnu,  the  chief  god,  orders  Adapa  to  be  brought 
before  him.  Ea  intervenes,  and  gives  his  favourite, 
Adapa,  instructions  how  to  conduct  himself  before 
Anu.  In  order  to  arouse  the  sj'mpathy  of  the  two 
watchmen  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  Tammnz  and 
Gish-zida,  he  is  to  put  on  a  mourning  garb,  and,  in 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
garb,  be  is  to  state  that  the  mourning  is  for  two 
gods  of  the  earth  who  have  disappeared.  Tammuz 
and  Gisli-zida,  who  will  know  that  they  are  meant, 
will  then  intercede  in  Adapa's  behalf  before  Anu. 
But  Ea,  furthermore,  warns  Adapa  not  to  touch 
*  In  addition  to  the  evidence  for  this  view  presented  in  the 
present  writer's  Religion  of  Babylmia  and  Amuria,  p.  637  it., 
see  the  passage  in  Craig's  Attyrum  and  BabulmUan  XtUgimu 
Text;  L  S9,  obv.  IS,  where  Marduk  is  re'ured  to  as  the  smiter 
olZu. 

t  The  hktest  translation  by  King,  Snen  TabM*  of  Onatioti,  L 
140-166. 

t  A  full  analysis  and  discussion  ol  these  and  other  myths  and 
legends  will  be  found  in  the  24th  chapter  ol  the  present  writer's 
Hetviion  Dabj/lonient  und  Aum/rienH  (Uiessen,  1004).  The  story 
of  Etana  (Jensen,  l.o.  100-115),  ot  Ea  and  Atarkhasis  (Jensen, 
Ue.  £74-201),  ana  portions  of  the  (iilganiesh  epic  (Jensen, 
he.  116-273 ;  Jeremias,  Izdubar-llimrod,  Leipzig,  1801 :  and 
Zimmem,  I.C.  660-582),  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  religiaus 
beliefs  and  conceptions,  though  ol  a  more  indirect  chancter 
than  the  other  three  referred  to  in  the  text. 

i  For  the  transliteration  and  German  translation  with  com- 
mentary, see  Jensen,  Keitintclirifll.  BiUioUiek,  vi.  1,  pp.  Oi-101, 
74-79,  and  80-91  respectively;  also  Zimmem,  KaUntehriftm 
und  da*  Alte  Ttttament,  pp.  520-527.  6K3-584,  and  661-604 ;  and 
for  the  text.  E.  J.  Harper,  ^  Bahylonische  Legenden  von  Etana, 
Zu,  Adapa,  and  Dibharra'  in  Bnlruge  twr  AuvrioUfit,  iL  880. 
621,  and  the  references  further  on. 
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the  food  ihat  Ana  will  place  before  him,  nor  to 
diink  the  water  that  will  be  offered — 

'When  thon  (teppeat  before  Aaa,  they  will  offer  thee  food  of 
death :  do  not  eat  f  They  will  offer  Uiee  waters  of  death ;  do  not 
drink !  They  will  offer  thee  a  garment ;  put  it  on !  They  will 
offer  thee  oil ;  anoint  thyielf  1  Canr  out  strictly  the  orders 
tliat  I  have  given  thee,  cling  to  what  I  have  commanded  thee  1 ' 

It  is  evident  from  this  speech,  that  Ea,  who  had 
given  his  favourite  wisdom,  but  had  not  bestowed 
on  him  eternal  life,  i)re'<amably  because  it  was  not 
in  his  power^  anticipates  that  Anu  will  punish 
Adapa  with  death ;  but  the  nnexpected  happened. 
At  first  Anu  shows  himself  merciless,  bat  the 
intercession  of  Tammnz  and  Gish-zida  prompts  him 
to  reconsider  his  decision,  and,  instead  of  offering 
Adapa  the  food  and  water  of  death,  he  places 
before  him  the  food  and  water  of  life — 

'Fetch  tor  him  food  o<  Hie,  that  he  may  eat  thereof.  They 
brooght  him  food  of  life,  bat  he  did  not  eat  They  brought 
him  water  of  lite,  but  he  did  not  drink.  They  brought  him  a 
garment :  be  put  it  oik  Thar  bfooght  him  oil ;  he  anointed 
himnlttbnewitb.' 

Adapa,  it  will  be  observed,  strictlv  carries  out 
Ea's  orders,  and  thus  forfeits  the  boon  of  im- 
mortidity,  which  was  placed  within  his  reach. 
The  story  presents  parallels  and  contrasts  \Yith 
the  Biblical  story  of  the  Fall.  Adam's  loss  of  im- 
mortality is  due  to  dilobedienee ;  bnt  in  his  case  an 
intentional  deception  is  practised  on  him  by  an 
evil  spirit  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent,  as  against  the 
unintentional  deception  of  Adapa  by  Ea.  It  is 
evident  that  the  story  of  Adapa  is  based  on  the 
common  nature  myth  of  the  change  of  seasons, 
portrayed  as  a  conflict  between  the  storms  of  the 
rainy  season  and  the  vegetation  syml)olized  by 
Adapa,  who  stands  in  some  direct  connexion  with 
the  solar  deity,  Marduk,  the  son  of  Ea.  The  story 
reflects  the  religious  doctrine,  developed  in  Baby- 
lonia, that  man,  though  of  Divine  origin,  does  not 
share  in  the  Divine  trait  of  immortality,  bnt  the 
reference  to  the  food  and  water  of  lite  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  a  contrary  doctrine 
must  also  have  had  its  advocates:  and  this  view 
is  conflrmed  by  allusions  to  a  'fife'  plant  and 
to  'life'  waters  in  historical  inscriptions  and  in 
literary  productions.  Marduk  is  addressed  as  the 
one  who  oestows  this  '  life '  plant ;  *  and  if  a  king 
like  Esarhaddon  expresses  the  hope  that  his  role 
may  be  as  beneficial  as  the  'life'  plant,t  it  is 
evident  that  the  conception  of  the  existence  of 
snch  a  plant  must  have  been  a  current  one.  So, 
again,  whatever  the  purpose  that  Gilgamesh,  the 
hero  of  the  great  Babylonian  epic,  has  in  mind  in 
seeking  for  a  plant  bearing  the  remarkal>le  name 
'  restorer  of  youth  to  old  age,'t  the  incident  would 
be  unintelligible  if  it  did  not  rest  on  the  view  that 
'life'  was  a  gift  that  could  be  given  to  man  by  the 
will  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  life  meant  was  not 
merely  a  limiteid  existence  but  life  without  end. 
The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  phrase  '  water  of  life '  in  the  re- 
ligions literature.  In  the  story  of  Ishtar'a  descent 
to  the  lower  world  she  is  sprinkled  with  the '  waters 
of  life '  before  she  ascends  to  earth  again,§  and  on 
the  idea  that  water  is  a  symtxd  of  life  is  based  an 
entire  series  of  rites  practised  in  the  Babylonian 
temples.  II 

The  doctrine,  thus  combined  in  the  story  of 
Adapa  with  an  old  nature  myth,  furnishes  the 
proof  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  problem  of 

'Craig,  Augrian  and  Babylonian  Jteiigimu  TtaU,  i.  S9 
(K  8961,  6). 

t  Meiasner-Bost  in  Beitrage  tur  Aumr.  lit  2SS  (col.  viii.  lO-lSl 
:  Tablet  zL  L  29&    See  Jensen,  Ktainiehnfll.  BiUiothek, 
Tl,  1,  p.  2S2. 
I  See  below,  p.  678». 

I  8eo  Zimmem's  article,  *  Lebenibrat  u.  Lebensvi-aaser  im 
Babyloniacfaen  und  in  der  Mbd'  In  ArMt  /.  Religiontwittetif 
H»K/t,  tt.  ut-m. 


death  awakened  in  the  Babylonian  schools.  Along 

with  the  development  of  a  systematized  pantheon 
we  find  the  attempt  made  to  give  some  definite 
shape  to  the  views  regarding  man's  fate  after 
death  has  touched  his  body.  The  mystery  of 
death  was  deepened  in  the  mind  of  primitive  man 
by  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  life  could 
come  to  an  end ;  and  the  daily  phenomenon  of  the 
awakening  from  sleep— which  must  have  appeared 
to  him  as  temporary  death — strengthened  m  him 
the  conviction  that  life  does  not  come  to  an  end, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  made 
it  more  uiiBcult  for  him  to  persuade  himself  that 
death  was  equivalent  to  an  annihilation  of  life. 
The  problem  that  thus  presented  itself  was  how  to 
reconcile  the  evident  extinction  of  earthly  activity 
in  the  case  of  death  with  the  conviction  or  the 
instinct  that  life  as  such  cannot  come  to  an  end. 
There  thus  arose,  as  a  result  of  primitive  and 
popular  speculation  on  the  mysterious  theme,  the 
idea  that,  corresponding  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  as  the  scene  of  man's  activity  while  life  was 
in  his  bodv,  there  was  an  abode  in  which  those 
whose  eartnly  careers  were  over  continued  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  the  spark  of  life.  The  prevailmg 
custom  of  earth-burial,  at  least  within  the  period 
for  which  historical  documents  are  at  our  dis- 
posal, suggested,  as  a  further  natural  conclusion, 
that  the  abode  in  question  was  situated  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  At  this  point,  however, 
popular  speculation  appears  to  have  stopped,  and 
the  theologians  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  stepped 
in  to  develop  the  conception  further,  and  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  the  theological  system  devised 
by  them.  The  sharp  division  between  life  and 
death  led  them  to  select  out  of  the  company  of 

gods  and  goddesses  a  number  that  seemed  fitted  to 
e  placed  in  control  of  the  dead.  A  nether  world 
pantheon  thus,  gradually,  ar«Me  the  side  of  the 
group  of  great  gods  whose  concern  was  with  the 
living. 

(ii.)  A  nature  myth  found  among  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets,*  based  upon  the  phenomenon 
of  the  change  of  seasons,  has  been  made  the 
medium  for  giving  expression  to  some  of  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  priests  regarding  this  pantheon  for 
the  dead.  It  appears  from  the  story,  that  ori^- 
ally  a  eoddess  known  as  Eresh-kigal,  signifying 
the  '  lady  of  the  nether  world,'  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  pantheon.  Pictured  as  the  sister  of 
the  godH,  she  is  supposed  to  have  her  abode  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  is  the  oounterpart  of  the 
great  goddess  Ishtar,  who,  it  will  be  recalled,  is 
the  great  mother-goddess,  the  symbol  of  vegeta- 
tion and  fertility  on  the  earth.  The  gods  are 
represented  as  gathered  together  at  a  banquet, 
and  they  send  a  message  to  their  sister  Eresh- 
kigal,  asking  her,  inasmuch  as  she  cannot  come  np 
to  the  gods,  whose  seat,  according  to  the  astro- 
theology  of  the  priests,  is  in  heaven,  at  least  to 
send  a  messenger  to  fetch  some  of  the  food  for 
her.  Eresh-kigal  sends  Namtar,  the  god  of  pesti- 
lence, who  is  welcomed  by  all  the  gods  except 
Nergal.  This  god  fails  to  pay  proper  respect  to 
Eredi-kigal's  messenger,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
demand  of  the  '  lady  of  the  lower  world,'  Nergal 
is  handed  over  to  her  to  receive  the  punishment  of 
death.  At  this  juncture  Ea  steps  in,  and  reassures 
Nergal  by  giving  him  a  body^iard  of  fourteen 
demons,  who  will  aid  him  in  his  encounter  with 
Eresh-kigal.  To  judge  from  the  names  of  the.-»e 
demons — Burning,  Fever,  Abyss,  etc-^they  seem 
to  symbolize  misfortunes,  ills,  and  accidents,  that 
bring  death  in  their  wake.    Accompanied  by  these 

*  Published  by  Bezold,  Tett  el-Amama  Tabltf  in  tlu  Briiiih 
Klueum  (London,  1892),  p.  Ul  (No.  82X  and  Vnnekler-Abel, 
Thontafetfiind  von  El-Amama  (Berlin,  188SX  pp-  IK.  Set 
Jensen,  KeilinielurifU.  Bibl.  vl  1,  pp.  74-7S. 
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Jemons,  Nergal  comeit  to  the  gates  of  the  nether 
world.  His  presence  ia  announced  to  his  'sister' 
Eresh-kigaL  Placing  his  fourteen  attendants  at 
the  TariouB  gates,  he  advances  to  Eresh-kigal,  who 
is  seated  on  ner  throne,  seizes  her,  and  pulls  her  to 
the  ground.   She  appeals  for  mercy — 

'  Do  not  Un  nw,  mjr  brother.  Let  m*  speak  to  thee.' 

Ner|;al,  on  hearing  her,  releases  her.  She  weeps 
and  cnes — 

•Tbou  BtuLlt  be  ajr  bnibuid,  and  I  will  be  thy  wtia ; 
Kingihip  over  the  wide  earth  I      beatow  on  thee; 
Hie  tablet,  of  wisdom  I  will  place  in  thy  liand. 
Thou  ihalt  be  lord;  I  will  be  lady.' 

When  Nergal  heard  these  words,  he  took  hold 
of  her,  kiued  ner,  and  wiped  away  her  tears.  The 
tablet,  badly  preserved  at  various  points,  breaks 
off  with  the  oeginning  of  Nergal  s  conciliatory 
reply.  Whatever  else  the  atory  may  be  intended 
to  Illustrate,  it  aims  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon  of  the  lower 
-norld  stand  two  deities,  Nergal  and  Eresh-kigal. 
The  character  of  Nergal  as  the  fierce  and  destmo- 
tive  power  of  the  summer  and  the  midday  sun* 
made  him  the  appropriate  personage  for  this 
position,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principle  pervading  the  theological  system  of 
Babylonia,  it  was  proper  that  a  male  deity  and 
not  a  goddess  should  De  the  supreme  ruler.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  storr  points  to  the  existence 
of  an  earlier  view — pernaps  of  popular  origin — 
according  to  which  a  goddess  occupies  this  posi- 
tion.   Tlie  suggestion  has  already  been  thrown 
out,  that  Eresh-kigal,  'the  lady  of  the  nether 
world,'  is  the  counterpart  of  Iditar,  '  the  lady  of 
the  earth'  as  she  is  frequently  termed.  An 
element  in  the  myth  embodied  in  the  story  is 
therefore  the  view  found  among  many  nations, 
that  the  earth -goddess,  during  the  period  when 
vegetation  ceases,  has  descended  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth— either  voluntarily  or  carried  off  by 
force.    At  the  time,  however,  that  the  myth  re- 
ceived a  definite  literary  form,  the  difterentiation 
between  the  two  Ishtars  or  the  two  axpects  of  the 
great  goddess  had  taken  place,  aud  Eresh-kigal 
has  become  an  independent  figure,  whose  place  is 
permanently  fixed  in  the  region  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

(UL)  A  more  definite  view  of  this  region  ia  fur- 
nished in  another  tale — likewise  based  on  a  myth 
symbolical  of  the  change  from  the  summer  to 
tne  winter  season,  which  incidentally  strengthens 
the  view  here  proposed  that  there  were  originally 
two  forms  of  Ishtar,  corresponding  to  the  different 
aspects  presented  by  the  earth  during  the  period 
of  vegetation  and  during  the  equally  long  period 
of  the  year  when  nature  seems  to  have  penshed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  story,  like  that  of  Nergal 
and  Eresh-kigal,  already  assumes  the  existence  of 
an  independent  goddess  ruling  in  the  nether  world, 
while  antedating  the  association  of  a  male  deity 
at  her  side.  Although  the  closing  lines  of  the  story, 
which  probably  in£cated  some  occasion  for  which 
the  composition  waa  written,  are  very  obscure,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  tale  appears  to  have  been  to 
engseat  the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  the  region 
of  uie  dead  under  certain  conditions  not  easy  of 
fulfilment.  The  more  direct  value  of  the  story  for 
us,  however,  lies  in  the  picture  it  draws  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  place  where  the  dead 
were  suppoaed  to  be  gathered  together— a  picture 
embodying  in  part  popular  conceptions,  and  in 
part  the  further  elaboration  of  these  conceptions 
by  the  theologians  of  Bal^lonia.  The  story  opens 
as  follows :  t — 

*  See  above,  p.  MS*. 

t  The  latest  edition  at  the  text  is  to  be  found  in  Cuneiform 
r*aeu  Ama  TatleU     ths  BritM  JTuMum,  etc.,  zv.  pL  «&-«7, 


'To  the  land  without  return,  the  earth  .  .  . 
Ishtar,  the  daughter  of  Sin  directed  her  mfaid.* 
The  daughter  ol  8ln  directed  her  luiiid,* 
To  the  &ek  house,  the  dwelling  of  Irkalla, 
To  the  house  whence  those  who  enter  do  not  return. 
To  the  toad  tram  which  there  is  no  path  leading  back. 
To  the  boose  in  which  those  who  enter  are  deprived  tt 
light. 

Where  dust  Is  their  nourishment,  clay  their  food. 
They  do  not  see  light,  they  dwell  in  darkness, 
CSoaied  like  a  bird,  with  wings  as  a  covering ; 
On  door  and  look  dust  has  settled.' 

Ishtar  arrives  at  the  gate  of  the  land  without 
return,  and  demands  admission  of  the  watchman, 
threatening  to  break  the  threshold  and  the  doors 
and  lock,  and  to  bring  up  the  dead  and  restore 
them  to  life  imless  her  request  is  granted.  Ishtar's 
hostile  spirit  indicates  that  she  has  in  mind  an 
attack  upon  Eresh-kigal,  very  much  of  the  same 
order  which  prompts  Nergal  to  seek  admission  to 
the  lady  of  the  lower  world.  Both  stories  accord- 
ingly illustrate  the  hostility  existing  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  pantheon ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  in  an  earlier  form  of  the 
stoiy  this  hostility  was  introduced.  From  sub- 
sequent references  it  would  rather  appear  that 
Ishtar  is  forced  to  descend  into  the  nether  world, 
to  dwell  there  for  a  certain  time ;  but  with  the 
introduction  of  Eresh-kigal  as  an  independent 
figure  permanently  in  control  of  the  lower  world 
the  old  myth  underwent  a  transformation,  and 
Ishtar  is  now  represented  as  planning  an  invasion 
of  the  region  presided  over  by  Eresh-kigal.  The 
latter  regards  the  visit  in  this  light,  for,  when  the 
presence  of  Ishtar  at  the  gate  is  announced,  she 
IS  both  enraged  and  grieved.  The  departure  of 
Ishtar  from  the  upper  world  inaugurates  a  season 
of  lamentation  for  the  dead,  and  Eresh-kigal  re- 
sents the  presence  in  her  realm  of  Ishtar,  who  will 
arouse  the  dead  to  a  realization  of  their  sad  fate — 

'  What  has  prompted  her,  what  has  Induced  her  spirit? 
Should  I  bideed  sit  with  her, 

Eat  clay  instead  of  food,  drink  water  instead  of  winet 
Should  1  weep  over  the  husbands  who  left  their  wires? 
Over  the  women  who  were  snatched  away  from  the  embrace 

of  their  consorts? 
Over  the  young  taken  before  their  time  should  I  weep?' 

A  motive  had  to  be  found  for  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  two  sisters  towards  each  other.  In  the 
case  of  Ishtar,  it  is  anger  with  Eresh-kigal,  who 
now  controls  those  who  once  belonged  to  her  as 
the  mother  of  mankind.  Ishtar  loves  mankind, 
and  in  another  tale — that  of  the  Deluge — she  is 
portraTed  as  actually  weeping  over  the  destruc- 
tion ot  her  offspring.  Populitf  fancy,  reinforced 
by  theological  speculation,  accordingly  pictured 
Ishtar  as  proceeding  to  the  lower  world  once  a 
year,  in  order  to  sit  with  the  dead,  share  their 
food,  and  weep  over  their  inexorable  fate.  Hence 
her  violent  hatred  of  Eresh-kigal.  The  watchman 
is  ordered  to  admit  the  goddess,  and  to  treat  her 
according  to  the  existing  laws.  That  the  story 
has  been  transformed  by  the  introduction  of  ne\v 
motives  rendered  necessary  by  the  differentiation 
of  Ishtar  from  Eresh-kigal,  ia  shown  by  the  vt  el 
come  which  the  watchman  gives  Ishtar,  and  which 
is  in  glaring  contradiction  to  the  threats  which 
Ishtar  nas  uttered — 

'  Enter,  my  lady,  Outhah  t  greats  thee ; 
The  palace  of  the  land  without  ntom  rajoloes  at  thy 
preaaoce-.' 

As  she  passes  through  the  seven  gxites  of  the 
nether  world  the  various  articles  of  ner  apparel 
are  taken  away.  At  the  first  gato  her  crown  is 
corresponding  to  BawUoson,  iv.>  pL  31 ;  recent  transbtions  by 
Jensen,  Keilint(ATi/tL  BibL  vi.  1,  pp.  SO-SI;  and  Jeranlaa  in 
Bosoher's  Lexiton  aer  gritch-  und  rimitehm  Mythologit,  artlcia 
'Nergal.'  See  also  Zimmem,  jr<i{iiu<iAri/I«it  «k  i.  AU*  Tuta- 

mmt,  pp.  sei-ess. 

*  Literally,  'placed  her  ear.' 

t  The  name  ot  an  important  centre  in  southern  Babylon  Is 
which  was  the  seat  ot  Nergal  worship,  and  banoa  hacciass  a 

poetical  designation  for  the  nether  world. 
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removed,  at  the  second  her  earrings,  at  the  third 
her  necklace,  at  the  fourth  her  breastplate,  at  the 
Uftli  her  studded  girdle,  at  the  sixth  the  ornaments 
on  her  hands  and  feet,  and  at  the  seventh,  finally, 
her  loincloth,  so  that,  when  she  enters  the  presence 
of  Eresh-kigal,  she  is  ^nite  naked. 

The  symbolical  significance  of  this  gradual  strip- 
ping of  the  goddess  is  qnite  evident ;  it  marks  the 
gradnal  decay  of  vegetation  at  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  and  winter  season,  and  incidentally  may 
have  furnished  the  prieeto  with  a  doctrinal  ex- 
planation why  the  images  of  Ishtar,  which  the 
people  placed  in  the  temples  as  votive  olferings, 
frequently  portrayed  her  as  naked.* 

The  naked  Ishtar,  thus  forced  to  obey  laws  not 
of  her  iimking,  is  clearly  a  different  hgure  from 
the  one  portrayed  at  the  opening  of  the  story, 
intent  upon  forcing  an  entrance  to  Eresh-kigal 
with  some  evil  intent.  To  adapt  the  old  myth  to 
the  later  conception,  Inhtar  is  described  as  rushing 
towards  Ereith-kigal,  but,  without  a  struggle,  is 
overpowered  by  Namtar,  who,  at  the  command  of 
the  lady  of  the  nether  world,  smites  Ishtar  with 
sixty  diseases  affecting  all  her  organs  and  limbs. 
The  symboliHrn  of  the  original  myth  is  once  more 
apparent  in  the  description  of  what  followed  upon 
the  imprisonment — for  such  it  is — of  Ishtar  in  '  the 
palace  of  the  land  without  return.' 

'When  the  lady  Iihtar  hwl  <Umnd«d  to  the  land  witbont 
return, 

The  bnll  no  longer  iDounted  the  cow,  the  ui  did  not  mount 
theihenuii. 

The  man  did  not  (o  to  the  maid  to  Ue  with  her.' 

These  lineH  evidently  describe  in  naive  language 
the  cessation  of  fertility  on  earth  with  the  depar- 
ture of  the  CTeat  mother-goddess.  The  gods,  luso, 
bewail  the  departure  of  Ishtar  from  their  midst, 
and  plan  for  her  release  from  the  nether  world. 
Sin  and  Ea  are  appealed  to,  and  Ea  creates  a 
mysterious  being,  Asushn  -  namir,  whose  name, 
signifying  'his  going  forth  is  brilliant,'  points  to 
a  Kolar  deity — perhaps  the  god  of  the  spring  sun — 
who  brings  bacK  vegetation  and  fertility  to  nature. 
Asnshn-namir  forces  his  entrance  into  the  nether 
world  despite  the  opposition  of  Eresh-kigal,  who  is 
enraged  albo  at  thin  new  intruder.  He  Msprinkles 
Inhtar  with  the  water  of  life  and  takes  her  with 
him.  At  each  gate  the  articles  taken  away  from 
her  at  her  entrance  are  restored  to  her,  until  she 
emerges  in  all  her  glory.  The  story  closes  with 
references,  which  are  not  altogether  clear,  to  a 
festival  in  honour  of  Tamniuz,  a  solar  deity, 
symbolizing  the  spring,  who  is  designated  as  the 
youthful  lover  of  Ishtar. 

We  see,  then,  that  we  are  to  distinguish  in 
the  story  the  following  elements  —  (1)  the  old 
nature  myth  symbolical  of  the  change  uf  seasons, 
representing  Ishtar  as  forced  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  to  leave  the  earth,  followed  by  her 
release  in  the  spring ;  (2)  the  combination  of  this 
myth  with  the  later  view,  representing  Eresh- 
kigal  as  an  independent  goddess,  permanently 
established  as  ruler  in  the  nether  world ;  leading 
to  (3)  the  hostility  between  the  two  goddesses.  U 
will  be  observed  that  references  to  two  festivals 
celebrated  in  Babylonia  have  been  introduced  into 
the  story — a  lamentation  at  the  time  of  Ishtar^s 
descent,  and  a  rejoicing  on  her  return.  Further, 
the  story  has  been  made  the  medium  for  illustrat- 
ing the  current  views  regarding  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  and  the  hope  at  least  is  suggested  that, 
through  the  gods,  a  release  from  the  control  of 
Eresh-kigal  is  possible.  Beyond  this,  however, 
the  theologians  did  not  venture  to  go,  and  such 
epithets  as  'restorer  of  the  dead,'  occasionally 
given  to  certain  gods,  have  reference  to  the  power 

*  See,  e.g.,  the  illuatrationa  in  Petete'  Kmpur,  ii.  p.  370,  pL  !i. ; 
Bohell,  Une  Saiton  de  FmtiUet  i  Sippar  (Cairo,  190S),  p.  81. 


of  the  gods  to  save  the  desperately  ill — those 
apparently  already  in  the  power  of  the  gods  of  the 
nether  world — from  the  dark  abode ;  but  they  do 
not  imply  a  real  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

On  the  whole,  the  description  given  of  *  the  land 
without  return,'  at  the  opening  of  the  story  we 
have  just  considered,  represents  the  prevailing 
doctrines  in  liotli  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The 
name  given  to  tlie  abode  of  the  dead  is  commonly 
Araia,  and  the  references  to  it  in  the  relieiooa 
literature  show  that  it  was  pictured  as  a  Targe 
dark  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  with  the 
entrance  from  the  west,  within  which  was  situated 
the  palace  of  Eresh-kigal.  The  approach  to  the 
great  cavern  is  by  mean»  of  a  otream  which  must 
Be  cro««e(l  by  the  dead.  Once  in  the  great  cavern, 
the  dead  are  under  the  control  of  Nergal  and 
Eresh-kigal,  and  around  this  pair  we  find  a  group 
of  deities  and  demons  who  act  as  mesitengers  and 
attendants,  and  constitute  the  pantheon  of  the 
nether  world,  which  is  almost  as  extensive  in  its 
scope  as  that  which  controls  the  world  of  the  living. 
How  far,  according  to  the  popular  view,  the  dead 
were  endowed  with  consciousness  of  their  sad 
state,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  If  the  references  to 
dust  and  earth  as  the  food  of  the  dead  are  nore 
than  poetical  metaphors,  they  must  have  been 
conceived  as  being  at  least  conscious  of  their 
misery ;  while  references  both  in  the  historical  and 
religious  literature  to  libations  and  food-offerings 
for  the  dead  and  to  the  curse  resulting  from  leav- 
ing the  dead  onburied,  or  f^om  exposing  them, 
after  burial,  to  the  sunlight,  show  tnat  the  dead 
were  supposed  to  require  the  care  and  forethought 
of  the  survivors.*  Id  this  respect,  a  passage  at 
the  close  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic — perhaps  the  mo»t 
notable  literary  achievement  of  Babylonia — is  of 
significance.  Eabani,  honied  in  Aralfl,  ai)i>ears  to 
Gilgamesh  at  his  solicitation,  and  reveals  to  him 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  life  in  the  dark  abode  t — 

*  Be  reeta  on  a  concii. 
Drinking  pure  water, 

W.:o  diM  in  battle,  as  you  and  I  have  aean.t 

His  father  and  mother  support  hii  head. 

His  wife  with  him.  .  .  . 

But  he  whose  body  is  thrown  in  the  fleM, 

As  you  and  I  have  seen. 

The  leavings  of  the  pot,  remains  of  food. 

What  is  thrown  into  the  street,  he  eata.' 

According  to  this  passage,  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  fate  of  those  who  died  an  honourable 
death,  and  by  implication  were  properly  taken  care 
of,  and  those  who  were  not  accorded  a  fitting  burial. 
Still,  even  the  fate  of  those  wlio  were  suitably 
provided  for,  to  whom  food  and  libation-otferingi 
were  regularly  made,  was  sad  enough  ;  and  Gil> 
gamesh,  in  a  lament  over  his  dead  fnend  Eabani, 
portrays  with  striking  vividness  the  gloomy  exist- 
ence of  those  who  are  gathered  together  in  AralA.f 
They  lie  there,  inactive,  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
that  this  world  ofl'ers,  shorn  of  their  strength  and 
powers — prisoners  without  hope  of  release.  Sad- 
ness is  thus  the  prevailing  note  when  the  thoughts 
of  the  living  turn  to  the  fate  in  store  for  mankind 
after  life  has  fled  from  the  body.  Only  occa- 
sionally do  we  find  the  expression  of  a  faint  belief 
that  all  is  not  dark  and  gloomy  for  the  dead,  that 
at  least  some  favoured  individuals  enjoy  a  better 
fortune.  At  one  time  the  view  appeared  to  have 
been  held  that  the  kings  after  their  death  were 
accorded  a  place  among  the  gods  II   Statues  of  the 

'  See  the  collection  of  passages  in  A.  Jetoniaa.  Dit  B^- 
lonuch-A$tyritehm  VortUUungen  «oi»  Xisten  mm  d<m  zwc 
(Leipzig,  1887),  pp.  46-68. 

♦  Tablet  xUl  col.  vi.  (ed.  Haupt,  Beilragi  i  ilisirr.  L  p.  »X 
See  Jensen,  KeUin*.  BiU.  vl.  1,  pp.  264,  !65. 

!  t.e.  as  aveiy  one  knows. 

{  Tablet  xii.  coL  i.  (ed.  Haupt,  BeU.  z.  Atryr.  L  p.  87). 
II  See  the  collection  of  references  in  Radau,  Xarlt  BotyUBU* 
Bittory,  pp.  307-317. 
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ralen  were  placed  in  the  temples  and  accorded 
Divine  hononrs,  and  even  temples  were  erected 
bearing  their  names.  But  though  this  view  may 
have  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  masses  at  one 
time,  in  connexion  with  the  belief  that  the  rulers, 
as  standing  cloee  to  the  gods,  were  in  some  way 
descended  from  them,  it  soon  lost  its  hold,  and  we 
learn  little  about  it  after  the  days  of  HammurabL 
In  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  likewise,  which  want  of 
space  forbids  us  to  treat  at  length,*  there  is  a  most 
important  hint  of  an  escape  from  the  ordinary  fate 
of  mortals  through  the  intercession  of  the  gods, 
tiilj^mesh,  in  the  eonrse  of  his  wanderinga,  comes 
to  Dt-napishtimt  to  seek  release  from  the  disease 
with  which  he  has  been  smitten.  Although  a 
mortal,  Ut-napishtim  is  placed  with  the  gods, 
after  Bel,  the  instigator  of  a  flood  which  has  de- 
stroyed mankind,  has  become  reconciled,  through 
the  intervention  of  Ea — the  god  of  humanity — to 
the  preservation  of  Ut-napisntim  and  his  family 
from  the  general  destrnution.  There  are  also 
some  further  references,:;  though  all  more  or  less 
obnonre,  which  admit  of  an  interpretation  pointing 
to  the  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  real  life  after 
death.  But  these,  while  foreshadowing  the  rise 
of  a  doctrine  of  resurrection  as  taken  up  by  later 
Judaism  and  by  Christianity,  do  not  counter- 
balance the  gloomy  view  of  AralA,  whioii  M'eins 
to  have  remamed  for  all  times  the  prevailiii;,'  (niu. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  we  slioiiid  nut  Imve 
found,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Nebnchadre^^iir  ii  , 
pictorial  representations  of  the  life  after  death, 
which  could  have  aroused  only  feelings  of  terror 
and  fear  on  the  part  of  those  who  beheld  them.§ 

vii.  Temples  and  Cult.— The  existence  of 
numerous  temples,  particularly  in  Babylonia,  but 
also,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  Assyria,  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  lirm  hold  which  the 
religion  we  have  been  describing  had  upon  the 
people.  The  political  centres  during  the  various 
periods  of  Babylono- Assyrian  history  are  also  the 
religions  centres,  and  the  inlers  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  vie  with  one  another  in  manifesting  their 
devotion  to  the  gods,  by  rebuilding,  restoring, 
enlarging,  and  beautifying;  the  sacred  edifices. 
These  temples,  unafTected  by  the  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  cities  in  which  they  stood,  gained  in 
sanctity  as  the  years  and  centuries  rolled  on. 
Whether  we  turn  to  some  of  the  oldest  rulers 
known  to  us,  like  Naram-Sin  and  Gudea,  or  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Babylonian  dynasty,  one  of 
their  chief  concerns  was  the  care  of  the  teni])les. 
Gudea  tells  ns  in  great  detail  of  a  dream  which 
was  sent  to  him,  and  which  is  interpreted  as 
the  order  of  Ninib  to  build  his  temple  E-ninnu 
at  Shirpurla.!!  At  the  close  of  Babylonian  his- 
tory we  find  Nebuchadre^ar  n.  invariably  add- 
ing to  his  titles  '  the  beautifier  of  E-sagifa  and 
E-zida,'  the  sacred  edifices  of  Babylon  and  Bor- 
sippa  respectively.  Considerably  over  one  hundred 
*«mj>les  and  sanctuaries  are  mentioned  in  the 
native  and  historical  inscriptions  known  to  us ; 
and  if  we  add  to  these  the  several  hundred  inci- 

*  A  tun  dbonarfoD  of  the  varionii  dlTlsions  of  the  epic,  with 
■n  interpretation  of  ite  religrious  features,  will  be  found  in  the 
23rd  chapter  of  the  preaent  writer'e  Iteiigim  Babylmaau  und 
Smnnu  (I906X 

t  The  re«dini(  now  adopted  for  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
Flood.  See  Zumnem,  KeUiruehriften  u.  d.  ^it«  Tettament, 
p.  MS,  n.  2. 

t  Bee  Jensen,  K»atn$ehrVll{ch«  BiN.  vi.  1,  n.  480;  Zhnmem, 
XeMntehri/ten  und  dot  AiU  Tettament,  i.  pp.  638-089: 
Dditanh,  Babel  vnd  Btbel  (Enter  VortragX  J>.  38  S. 

}  See  the  illustntian  in  Miuheilungen  d.  DeuteeAen  Orient. 
eetMteh.  No.  9 ;  Welasbech,  BabyUmieche  Mitcellen.  p.  42 ;  and 
a  dmDar  taUet  in  Perrot  and  C!hiplex,  Bittary  aj  AH  in 
Chaldeea  tmd  Amria,  toL  L  860-851. 

I  Oylinder  A,  ou.  L-viL  See  Thnrean-Dancin, '  he  Songe  de 
Oood^a'  (Comotw  fmdw  de  VAcaddmie  dee  Inieriptione,  1001, 
pp.  11S-128X 
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dentally  mentioned  in  the  religious  literature,  in 
the  commercial  tablets,  and  those  occurring  at 
elements  in  proper  namee,  and  in  lists  or  sylla- 
baries, it  becomes  evident  that  the  Euphrates 
Valley  was  fairly  studded  with  edifices  of  one  Idnd 
or  another  dedicated  to  the  gods  and  goddeMe*  of 
the  pantheon. 

The  names  of  these  temples  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive,  as  reflecting  the  ideals  and  hopes 
by  which  their  builders  were  swayed.  Mardnk's 
main  edifice  at  Babylon  is  called  Esagila,  'the 
lofty  house ' ;  the  temple  of  Nebo  at  liorsippa  is 
E-zuia, '  the  true  or  legitimate  house ' ;  the  temple 
of  the  sun-god  at  Sippar  and  Larsa  is  appropriately 
called  E-harra,  '  the  brilliant  house ' ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit  the  temple  of  the  moon-god  at  Ur  was 
designated  as  E-aish-sMr-gal,  '  house  of  the  great 
lummary ' ;  while  his  sanctuary  at  Qarran  was 
called  E-khul'kh«l,  '  the  house  of  joys.'  Bel's 
sanctuary  at  Nippur  was  known  as  E-kiir,  'the 
mountain  house  ;  Ishtar's  temple  at  Erech  as 
E-anna,  'house  of  heaven'  or  'lofty  house,'  her 
sanctuary  in  Nineveh  as  E-mcuK-maah,  signifying 
probably  '  house  of  oracles ' ;  a  sanctuary  of  Nin- 
kliarsag  is  known  as  E-gai-makh,  'the  great 
palace.  Other  names  are  E-kharsaa-kurkura, 
'the  house  of  the  mountain  of  all  lands ' ;  E-kharsag- 
Ma,  'house  of  the  shining  mountain';  E-dim- 
anna,  '  the  house  of  heavenly  construction  '  j 
E-nun-makh,  '  house  of  the  ^reat  lord ' ;  E-nin- 
makh,  '  house  of  the  great  lady ' ;  E-tila,  '  house 
of  life,'  and  so  on,  ad  ittfinitum.  In  the  case  of 
these  names,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of 
them  designate  a  temple  by  an  attribute  or 
desciiptive  epithet  of  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, like  E-barra,  '  house  of  splendour,'  for 
Shamash,  or  E-nin-nutkh,  'house  of  the  great 
lady,'  for  Ishtar ;  others  are  expressive  of  a  nope 
or  ideal,  as  '  house  of  life,'  or  '  legitimate  house.' 
Many  of  the  names  embody  the  idea  of  great 
heignt,  as  of  a  mountain.  To  this  category  belong 
not  only  those  which  contain  the  word  'moun- 
tain' OS  one  of  their  parts,  but  such  as  convey 
the  idea  of  reaching  up  to  heaven.  Such  names 
are  more  than  mere  metaphors.  They  furnish, 
indeed,  the  keynote  to  the  explanation  of  what  is 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  sacred  edifices 
in  Babylonia.  Besides  the  temple  proper,  in  which 
the  worshippers  assembled,  and  in  which  there  was 
nn  inner  cnamber  for  the  reception  of  the  sacred 
image  of  the  god,  every  temple  in  an  important 
centre  had  attached  to  it  a  tower,  consisting  of 
three  to  seven  storeys,  provided  either  with  a 
sloping  ascent  leading  around  each  storey  till  the 
top  was  reached,  or  naving  a  staircase  from  one 
storey  to  another.  The  winding  ascent  described 
by  Herodotus  (L  181)  appears  to  have  been  the 
more  characteristic  form,  and  suggests  a  mountain 
road  ;  while  the  main  purpose  served  by  these 
towers,  namely,  to  erect  something  that  would  be 
impressive  by  its  height,  points  likewise  in  the 
direction  of  their  being,  m  fact,  imitations  of 
mountain  peaks.  To  such  towers  the  name  tit- 
^rat,  signifying  a  'high'  place  or  edifice,  was 
given.  It  it  were  certain  that  the  eil^rat  repre- 
sented the  oldest  type  of  the  Babylonian  sanctuary, 
important  conclusions  might  be  drawn  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  race  that  laid  the  foundations  of 
Babylonian  culture.  The  proof,  however,  for  such 
a  view  is  not  forthcoming,  and  all  therefore  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  idea  of  erecting  a  sacred 
edifice  in  imitation  of  a  mountain  must  have 
been  introduced  by  some  group  which,  before 
settling  in  the  flat  Eunlirates  Valley  (which  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  hills,  and  where  not  even 
stone  is  found  to  serve  as  building  material), 
must  have  lived  in  a  mountainous  country.  One 
naturally  thinks  of  Arabia,  whence  we  know 
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tliere  was  a  steady  stream  of  migration  into  the 
Euplirates  Valley  ;  and  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
among  the  ancient  Arabs  monntain  tops  were 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  that  down  to  a  very  late 
date  the  favourite  sanctuaries  of  the  Semite  popu- 
lation of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  on  eminences, 
we  may  perhaps  go  a  step  further,  and  regard  the 
ei^kurat  as  a  distinctively  Semitic  product— an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Semitic  settlers  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley  to  reproduce,  by  heaping  up 
masses  of  clay  (tn«>  only  building  material  avail- 
able), the  mountain  peaks,  on  the  top  of  which 
they  supposed  their  gods  to  dwell,  and  which 
their  priests,  acting  as  mediators,  ascended  when 
they  wished  to  obtain  an  otacle  or  to  secure  aid 
from  their  gods. 

The  ei^fJjcuratt,  like  the  temple*  proper,  hav«  their 
names.  These  names,  while  trequently  embodying 
the  view  that  the  eikfpurcUt  were  intended  to  be 
built  in  imitation  of  mountains,  are  iJso  of  interest 
because  of  their  testimony  to  the  ooemological 
doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  of  Babylonian 
theology.  Thus  the  zi^kurat  at  Nippnr  Ix>re  the 
name  E-dur-an-ki,  '  the  link  of  heaven  and  earth,' 
a  name  originally  suggested  by  the  ambition  of 
the  builders  to  raise  the  tower  to  a  great  height, 
but  with  which  speculations  were  connected  asso- 
ciating the  ziljp^rat  with  the  great  mountain  of 
the  world  where  the  gods  dwell,  which  reaches  hxtm 
the  confines  of  Apeu — '  the  deep,'  as  the  seat  of  Ea 
— to  the  domain  of  Ann, '  the  god  of  heaTen.'  The 
seven  storeys,  of  which  some  of  the  most  notable 
ti^f^rats—aa,  e.g.,  those  in  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and 
Erech — oonsistea.  were  associated  with  the  seven 
zones  into  which  the  earth  was  divided  by  the 
Babylonians,  or  with  the  seven  planets.  Accord- 
ingly, the  tik^rat  of  Borsippa  was  called  E-ur- 
imin-an-ki,  '  house  of  the  seven  planets  (literally 
'  governors ')  of  heaven  and  earth,'  while  that  at 
brech  was  E-gipar-ur,  '  house  of  seven  zones.' 
Similarly,  E-temen-an-ki,  '  the  foundation  stone  of 
heaven  and  earth,'  the  name  of  Marduk's  ct^- 
jwrat  at  Babylon,  conveys  a  oosmologioal  concep- 
tion of  a  more  specific  character,  while  E-pa, '  the 
summit  house,'  the  name  of  the  tiljfkurat  at  Shir- 
purla,  embodies  merely  the  idea  of  great  height, 
and  E-gubba-an-ki,  '  the  point  of  heaven  and 
earth,'  the  name  of  a  zikkurat  in  Bilbat,  combines 
again  the  original  idea  of  great  height  with 
speculations  regarding '  the  mountain  of  the  world.' 

If,  now,  we  find  temples,  pure  and  simple,  bear- 
in^  names  connected  with  the  idea  of  mountain 
heights,  it  is  evident  that  such  nomenclature  is 
dependent  upon  the  names  given  to  the  zi/^^rats, 
and  that,  even  though  temples  may  be  as  old 
in  the  Euphrates  Vuley  as  ziklcuratg,  it  is  the 
zikkurai  which  acquires  predominant  significance 
as  the  characteristic  sanctuary.  Whether  every 
sanctuary  contained  at  the  top  a  shrine  where  the 
image  of  the  god  was  placed — as  described  by 
Herodotus — is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
definitely.  If  there  was  an  ascent  leading  to  the 
top,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  ascent  was 
made,  and  that  acme  symbol  of  sanctity  was  to 
be  found  there.  But  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing, that  in  later  times  it  was  to  the  temples — 
the  large  structures  with  courts  and  halls  for 
worshippers — that  the  people  repaired,  while  the 
zikkurat  survived  as  a  religious  symbol, — rather 
than  as  the  active  expression  of  the  desire  for  com- 
mimion  with  the  gods.  The  interesting  suggestion 
has  recently  been  thrown  out,*  that  around  the  base 
of  the  zikkurats  the  Babylonians  were  accustomed 
to  bury  theiT  dead.  But  it  could  only  have  been 
the  privileged  few,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  'pyramid ' 
burials  of  Egypt,  to  whom  such  a  sacrea  site  was 
Msigned  as  Uieir  last  resting-place ;  and  the  custom 
•  HOpracbt,  XapforoMoM  <ii  £iU(  £«Mlt,  p.  4e6t 


could  only  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  the  original 
purpose  of  the  zH^fpurats  was  obscured  by  the 
greater  and  more  active  prominence  assumed  by 

the  temples. 

As  yet  the  excavations  conducted  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  have  not  succeeded  in  furnishing  us 
with  defanite  material  for  determining  more  than 
the  general  character  of  the  Babylonian  temples. 
In  the  case  of  large  centres  such  as  Nippnr,  Sippar, 
Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  there  developed  an  entire 
sacred  area,  or  quarter,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  chief  edifice.  So  at  Nippnr,  E-kur  is  no«. 
merely  the  name  for  the  temple  of  Bel  or  En-lU, 
but  for  a  large  quarter  of  the  city,  in  which  stood 
sanctuaries  and  chapels  erected  to  various  gods  and 
goddesses.  At  Nippnr  and  at  Babylon  all  the 
great  gods  and  goddesses  were  thus  represented, 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  court  gathered  around  the 
chief  deity.  The  sacred  area  of  E-kur  at  Nippur  is 
estimatea  to  have  covered  eight  acres,  and  that  of 
E-sagila  at  Babylon,  at  which  excavations  are  now 
being_  conducted,  was  probably  much  greater.  Near 
the  zik^rat  stood  the  sanctuary  of  the  chief  god, 
surrounded  by  a  large  court,  and,  if  one  may  draw 
a  general  conclusion  from  two  small  Assyrian 
temples  excavated  by  Layard  at  Nimrod,*  the 
main  features  of  the  temple  proper  were  a  long 
hall  leading  into  a  small  room,  and  the  '  holy  of 
holies,'  known  as  the  papakhu  or  parakku,  in  which 
stood  the  image  of  the  god  or  goddess,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Into  this  sacred  chamber  none  bat  the 
priests,  or  a  worshipper  accompanied  by  a  priest, 
were  permitted  to  enter,  t  In  iront  of  the  image 
stood  the  altar  to  the  god ;  but  it  is  likdy  that  in 
the  larger  room,  as  well  as  in  the  open  court  around 
the  sanctuary,  altars  were  also  placed  for  the 
regular  and  ordinary  sa«rifices,  the  penetration 
into  the  '  holy  of  holies '  being  restricted  to  special 
occasions,  and  probably  also  to  privileged  indi- 
viduals, besides  the  priests,  and  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  the  general  masses.  At  Nippur  two 
large  divisions  appear  to  have  existed  within  the 
sacred  area — one  devoted  {perhaps  to  the  chapels 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  deities  (according  to  a 
tablet,  no  fewer  than  24 that  were  worabipped 
in  Nippur ;  the  other  reserved  for  the  tiffl^rat,  the 
temple  of  Bel  proper,  and  possibly  for  the  dwellings 
of  the  priests,  the  temple  treasury,  and  the  like. 

Apart  from  this  feature  of  the  temples  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  in  the  large  oentres,  which  made 
them  gathering  -  places  for  the  worship  of  other 
deities  besides  the  one  to  whom  the  entire  area 
was  sacred,  the  position  of  the  priests  as  judges 
and  scribes  led  to  the  extension  oi  the  temple  area 
for  other  than  strictly  reli^ous  purposes.  Not 
only  were  the  courts  of  justice  established  within 
the  sacred  place,  but  commercial  agreements  were 
drawn  up  there  in  the  presence  of  priests  acting 
as  scrib€»;  and  all  transactions  involving  money 
matters,  such  as  marriage-settlements,  roistering 
of  wills,  agreements  between  landlord  ana  tenant, 
sale  of  slaves,  houses,  fields  and  crops,  building 
contracts,  hiring  of  ships,  workmen,  and  the  like, 
came  before  the  priests,  in  whose  presence,  like- 
wise, aU  legal  disputes  and  lawsuits  were  adjudi- 
cated. Within  the  temple  area  the  legal  archives 
of  the  country  were  kept,  and  the  public  treasury 
was  under  the  control  of  the  representatives  of 
religion.  More  than  this,  the  temple  organizations 
acquired  large  holdings  of  lands  and  property,  and 
themselves  engi^ed  in  commercial  transactions  on 
a  large  scale.   The  legal  archives,  found  in  snob 

*  Di$eoveria  among  the  IMm  <if  Sinmk  mmd  Babylm 

(London,  18S7),  plan  2. 

t  For  a  pictonal  reprenntation  of  a  Uw  beln^  led  Into  the 

Ence  of  the  Bnn-rod  by  a  prienl,  bm  Bewld,  ^tn«iieA  und 
(on  (Leipzig  190SX  p.  87.  On  Mal.«]rUiidwi  rimilar  KMiai 
«quently  depleted 
t  HUprecht,  Le.  «8a 
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centres  aa  Sippu,  Shirparia,  and  Nippur,  reveal 
indeed  an  astODishing  activity  of  the  temples  in 
this  direction.  Large  bodies  of  labourers  were 
indentured  to  the  temples,  and  slaves  were 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  priests  acting  as  tlie 
accredited  agents  of  some  temple  organization. 
These  labourers  and  slaves  were  in  turn  hired  out 
by  the  temples;  bunks  were  establislied  in  con- 
nexion with  the  temples,  and  hundreds  of  tablets 
have  been  found  recording  nuns  lent  on  interest, 
aooounte  of  the  temple  in  disposing  of  crops,  in 
renting  fields,  selling  and  buying  cattle,  and  deal- 
ing with  all  the  branches  of  barter  and  exchange 
in  which  lay  merchants  were  engaged.*  Such  a 
state  of  atfalrs  aided  materially,  not  only  in  pro- 
moting the  importance  of  the  temples,  but  in 
maintaining  the  influence  of  the  priests,  to  whose 
more  speoincally  religions  functions  we  now  tutu. 

The  political  growth  of  both  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  contributed  dincUy  towards  making  the 
religious  position  of  the  priests  more  secure. 
Military  enterprises  were  never  undertaken  with- 
out consulting  the  wish  of  the  gods  by  means  of 
omens  and  oracles.  In  like  manner,  the  masses, 
imitating  the  example  of  their  ro^al  masters, 
repfdred  to  the  temples  befoi«  settmg  out  on  a 
journey,  or  before  building  a  house,  or  in  order  to 
secure  relief  from  snffenng,  to  avert  impending 
disaster,  or  to  seek  for  tiie  interpretation  of  all 
strange  and  nnnsnal  oocmrenoes.  From  beinc 
originally  the  guardians  of  small  shrines  and 
sanctuaries,  erected  aa  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
gods  represented  hv  images  placed  in  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  edifice,  the  priests  thus  became, 
and  continued  to  be,  the  goiaes,  physicians,  and 
counsellors  of  the  long  and  of  his  subjects. 

The  general  term  for  'priest'  was  <Aa;i^<2,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  certain, f  but  with  the 
growth  of  the  temples  into  large  establishments 
a  difiierentiation  of  priestly  functions  took  place, 
and  we  can  distinguish  three  chief  classes :  odr&, 
'  soothsayer  or  omen  priest ';  Athipu,  '  exorcizer ' ; 
and  zammaru,  ' singer.'  Each  of  these  classes  was 
probably  further  subdivided  so  as  to  provide  for 
continuous  attendance  at  the  shrines.  The  special 
duties  pertaining  to  each  class  are  clearly  indi- 
cated by  their  names,  the  bArA  being  the  priest 
versed  in  the  interpretation  of  omens,  the  oaMpu 
the  one  by  whom  the  demons  and  witches  were 
exorcized,  and  the  xammcuru  the  designation  for 
the  body  of  priests  who  conducted  the  service 
proper  at  festivals  and  in  connexion  with  the  sacri- 
iices.  But  besides  these  three  general  classes  there 
must  hare  been  others  to  whom  the  other  functions 
carried  on  by  the  priests  were  assigned.  Such 
designations  for  'pnestj'  as  munaniMis' waiter,' 
laUaru  =  'howler,  indicate  that  'dirge-singers' 
formed  a  special  subdivision,  who  chanted  the 
lamentations  for  the  dead. 

The  instruction  of  aspirants  to  the  temple  service 
was  another  important  function.  This  led  to  the 
institution  of  schools,  and  the  numerous  tablets 
for  exercise  and  practice,  found  in  Assurbanipal's 
library,  and  in  other  eollections  of  which  fragments 
are  now  known  to  us,  introduce  us  to  the  methods 
perfected  in. these  schools.  Beginning  with  the 
simple  acquirements  of  reading  and  writing,  the 
exercises  led  step  by  ste^  to  acquaintance  with 
astrological,  medical,  and  judicial  lore,  as  well  as 
to  initiation  into  the  interpretation  of  omens, 
methods  of  divination  and  exorcizing,  sacrifidu 

*8e«  Fainr's  aaooimt  of  tha  flnuolal  side  of  Um  temple 
cetablUbiiMDts,  in  the  Intnidnetlao  to  bb  BabvUmiteht  Virtrdgt 
da  BtrUiur  Mutmu  (Berlin  1880V  pp.  xvil-xxiz. 

t  ammeni'a  rnggeiOoa  iKeaimehnftm  u.  d.  AUt  Te^.  p.  590, 
note  not  'the  ragmf  or  AvwHiw  one'  ia  not  piauaiUe.  More 
probaHe  Is  Jenaen's  vlaw  (ZttMSr.  /.  Aiyr.  tB.  174)  that  It  la 
scompoDnd  ot  to  noM,  'the  one  onr  the  aacilfloe';  but  thia 
theory  alao  bvolvea  dUBcnItias  d  •  grammatical  ohanuitCT. 


details,  the  ritual  to  be  observed  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  theologians.* 

While  as  yet  we  know  little  of  the  details  of  the 
organization  of  the  priesthood  at  the  great  temples, 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  general  divisions,  and  the 
existence  of  a  '  Iiigh  -  priest '  who  exercised  a 
measure  of  authority  over  all,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  certain  qualifi- 
cations were  required  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the  priesthood. 
They  had  to  be  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  well 
proportioned.  The  leper  was  excluded,  as  well  as 
any  one  who  had  a  bodily  defect :  a  mutilated 
limb,  defective  eyesight,  or  even  the  lack  of  a 
full  set  of  teeth,  appears  to  have  been  suiiicient  to 
exclude  one  from  the  priesthood.t  The  chief 
classes  among  the  priests  formed  a  kind  of  guild 
composed  of  certain  families.  To  this  guild  none 
but  members  of  these  families  were  admitted ; 
but  such  restrictions  do  not  seem  to  have  applied 
to  the  large  body  of  attendants  who  performed 
the  menial  duties  in  the  great  temples,  or  who 
were  engaged  in  connexion  with  their  business 
afl'airs. 

A  feature  of  the  Babylonian  priesthood  which 
calls  for  some  mention  is  the  presence  of  women 
in  the  priestly  service.  Gudea  refers  to  '  wailing 
women  in  one  of  his  inscriptions.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  oracles  furnished  by  women,:^ 
and  in  historical  and  votive  inscriptions  of  variona 
periods  women  attached  to  the  service  of  some 
god  or  other  are  not  infreqnently  mentioned. 
While  such  priestesses  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  temples  dedicated  to  goddesses,  Shamash  priest- 
esses being  particularly  prominent,  it  would  appeu 
that  as  devotees  to  the  service  of  the  great  goddess 
Ishtar  in  her  temples  in  the  south,  as  at  Eieoh, 
Agade,  and  Babylon,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  at 
Nmeveh  and  Arbela,  they  retained  positions  of  in  ■ 
fluence  throughout  all  periods,  though  the  general 
observation  may  be  made,  that  this  position  is 
more  prominent  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later 
periods.  The  names  for  '  priestesses '  were :  ^a- 
disktu,  'holy  one';  leharimtu,  which  embodies  a 
similar  idea  of  being  '  set  aside ' ;  thamkhatti, 
'  pleasure  maiden ' ;  and  kizritu,  the  meaning  ot 
which  is  not  known.§  Priestesses  appear  also  to 
have  been  employed  in  connexion  with  certain 
mysterious  rites  practised  in  the  temples,  to  sym 
bolize  the  fertility  for  which  the  goddess  Ishtar 
stood,  though  it  should  be  added  that  no  references 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  the  religious  literature 
to  justify  Herodotus'  statement  (L  199)  that  obscene 
rites  formed  part  of  the  regular  Ishtar  cult. 

Abundant  as  is  the  material  now  at  our  disposal 
for  a  stiiily  of  the  religions  rites  and  ceremonies 
observed  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  it  is  not 
BufBcient  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct  in  detail  the 
ritual  observed  in  the  temples  in  connexion  with 
the  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  seeking  of  oracles, 
the  interpretation  of  omens,  and  the  homage  to 
the  gods  on  festive  occasions.  All  that  we  can  do 
at  present  is,  by  piecing  together  the  references  to 
the  colt  scattered  through  the  historical  litera- 
ture, and  by  combining  these  references  with 
data  furnished  by  the  religious  texts,  to  present 
a  general  picture  of  the  different  phases  of  tlie  cult 
carried  on  at  the  temples  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

As  in  other  religions  of  antiquity  which  had 

■  See  an  arUole  br  the  present  writer, '  The  Textbook  Uteim- 
tnre  ot  the  Babvloniana'  (fiibKcal  Wortd,  1897,  pp.  248-288, 
and  chap.  S  of  Schell'a  (/iw  Sai»m  da  Fauiua  d  Sippar. 

t  See  Zimmem'a  Introduction  to  part  U.  ot  bis  BtitrSgt  tur 
Keimtvit  iar  foiytoniaeAan  lUKgim,  p.  87. 

t  Bee  above,  p.  667*. 

{  Sadithtu  la  ot  frequent  occurrence ;  Unrttu  ooaon  aa  ttttj 
aa  the  daya  ot  Uammutabi  (King,  Lettmt  tmi  Iiucriptiani  tf 
BamtiumM,  vol.  i.  No.  34) ;  while  the  three  laat  named  in  tha 
Uat  are  found  in  the  Oilganieah  epic  (TabM  tL  &  IS/,  186) 
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reached  an  advanced  stage  of  organization,  sacri- 
fices, both  of  animals  and  of  vegetable  products, 
played  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  official 
cult.  Gudea,  in  one  of  his  inscriptions,*  furnishes 
us  with  a  long  list  of  offerings  made  by  him. 
Tliese  include  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  lamte,  fish, 
birds  {e.g.  eagles,  doves,  etc.),  and  such  products 
as  dates,  milk,  and  greens.  From  other  sources 
-we  may  add  gazelles,  wine,  batter,  honey,  garlic, 
com,  herbs,  ou,  spices,  and  incense.  The  list  itself 
shows  that  the  conception  of  sacrifice  had  advanced 
from  mere  homage  to  the  gods  to  providing  an 
income  for  the  needs  of  the  temple  service.  While 
there  are  some  traces  in  the  Babylonian  religion 
pointing  to  the  existence,  »t  one  nme,  of  the  con- 
ception of  sacrifice  as  a  meal  to  be  shared  by  the 
worshipper  with  his  deity,t  this  stage  had  long 
been  passed  befon  the  days  of  Guaea  (e.  3000 
B.C.).  The  organization  of  the  priesthood,  with 
the  various  functions  of  the  priests  above  set 
forth,  necessitated  a  sy^stem  that  might  secure  to 
the  temples  a  regular  income ;  and  the  frequent 
references  to  tithes  in  the  tablets  forming  piurt  of 
the  temple  archives,  and  even  to  monthly  tributes, 
indicate  a  fixed  system  of  taxes  levied  upon  the 
peo^ile.  The  sacrifice,  which  invariably  accom- 
panies the  act  of  consulting  the  priest  for  any 
particular  purpose,  faUs  likewise  within  the  cate- 
gory of  an  assessment  for  the  service  rendered, 
and  not  a  merely  voluntary  offering  or  a  ritualistic 
observance,  though  such  an  observance  is  also  a 
factor  involved.  The  pure  homage  to  the  gods, 
by  virtue  of  this  development  of  the  cult,  was  re- 
surved  largely  for  the  priests,  who,  on  their  part, 
otlered  a  daily  sacrifice,  as  well  as  on  stated 
occasions  daring  the  year,  to  ensure  the  goodwill 
of  the  gods  in  whose  service  they  were.  We  have 
indeed  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  large  temples, 
sacrifices  of  animals  were  brought  twice  every  day 
— in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening ;  bnt  in  the 
CAse  of  these  sacrifices,  likewise,  only  certain  por- 
tions were  consumed  on  the  altar,  while  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  priests. 

Besides  the  tithes  and  the  regular  sacrifices,  there 
were  frequent  occasions — as  after  a  victory,  or  at 
the  rebuilding  of  a  sacred  edifice,  or  the  reinstitu- 
tiun  of  a  temple  cult,  which,  for  some  reason,  had 
Kutl'ered  interruption — when  the  rulers  bestowed 
liberal  gifts,  or  pledged  themselves  to  a  regular 
oQ'eringof  animals,  produce  of  the  fields,  garments, 
ornaments,  and  the  like, — all  of  which  helped  to 
swell  the  income  of  the  temples.  Gifts  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  votive  tablets  of  precious  stone 
or  of'  precious  metals,  are  also  frequently  referred 
to  as  having  been  presented  to  the  temples  by 
State  officials,  and  by  individuals  in  their  private 
capacity,  so  that  the  element  of  personal  homage 
to  the  ^ods  did  not  entirely  disappear  in  the  ever- 
increasing  share  taken  by  the  otiicia]  cult  in  the 
performance  of  religious  rites. 

There  were  also  certain  occasions  of  the  year 
when  the  people  repaired  to  the  temples  to  join  in 
the  homage  to  be  rendered  to  the  gods  Indeed 
the  religious  calendars  drawn  up  by  tlie  Baby- 
lonian priests  t  show  that  in  the  course  of  time 
every  day  of  the  year  was  invested  with  some 
significance;  bat,  in  addition  to  this,  there  were 
certain  months  and  certain  days  set  aside  for 
special  homage  to  some  god  or  goddess.  Thus  the 
sixth  and  eleventh  months — EIul  and  Shebat  — 
appear  to  have  been  sacred  to  Ninib.§  This  same 
sixth  month  was  observed  as  a  sacred  period  in 
honour  of  Ishtor.    At  the  temple  to  Shamash  in 

'  Inscription  0,  ools.  Ui-vl.  (da  Bute,  Dieamerta  m 

Chald,ft,_pL  M, 

t  See  w.  Bobertaon  Smith,  ReUgim  0/  tit  Semitet  (2ad  ed. 
London,  18MX  liMturei  Ti.-lx. 
t  See,  a.;.,  BawUnaon,  Iv.a  jd.  SI,  U;  v.  pL  48, 
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Sippar  we  learn  of  six  days  in  the  year  * — the  7tli 
day  of  Nisan  (first  month),  10th  of  lyyar  (second 
month),  3rd  of  Elul  (sixth  month),  7th  of  Tishri 
(seventh  month),  15th  of  Arakhshamna  (eighth 
month),  and  the  15th  of  Adar  (twelfth  month)— 
that  were  invested  with  a  special  significance. 
There  are  two  festivals,  however,  that  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  prominent  from  the  oldest 
period  down  to  the  latest  days — the  New  Yeu** 
festival,  celebrated  for  a  period  of  eleven  davi 
daring  the  month  of  Nisan,  which  fell  in  tue 
spring;  and  the  festival  of  Tammuz,  which 
occurred  in  the  fourtli  month. 

The  New  Year's  Day,  known  as  Zagmuk,  is 
referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  of  Gudea,  and  is 
there  declared  to  be  in  honour  of  the  solar  deity 
Nin-girsu  and  of  his  consort  Bau,  who  occupies  at 
this  time,  in  the  district  controlled  by  Gudea,  the 
position  which  afterwards  was  reserve  for  Islitar. 
The  spiin^,  as  the  period  when  nature  awakens 
to  fr^h  life,  when  fertility,  interrupted  by  the 
long  season  of  rain  and  storms,  once  more  mani- 
fests its  power,  would  naturally  be  associated  with 
a  solar  deity  and  with  the  mother-goddess;  bat 
when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Marduk  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  position  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon, 
the  honours  of  the  New  Year's  celebration  were 
transferred  to  him.  The  festival  season  in  the 
month  of  Nisan  was  known  as  Akitu,  whereas  the 
term  Zagmuk  proper  is  applicable  only  to  tlie  first 
day.  Gifts  to  Bau  marked  the  day  in  Gudea's 
time,  whereas,  in  the  days  of  Marduk  s  supremacy, 
a  formal  procession  of  the  gods,  headed  by  Marduk, 
along  the  sacred  street  of  Babylon,+  was  one  of 
the  cmef  features.  In  accordance  with  the  views 
developed  in  the  schools  of  Babylon,  Marduk  was 
supposed  to  hold  an  assembly  of  the  chief  gods 
extending  from  the  8th  to  tne  11th  day  of  the 
sacred  month,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  fate 
of  individuals  during  the  coming  year.  In  this 
way  a  more  distinctively  religious  character  was 
given  to  an  occasion  which  was  originally  an  agri- 
cultural festival,  marking  the  beginning  of  seed- 
time in  the  spring. 

Likewise  of  popular  origin  was  the  festival  of 
Tammuz,  the  youthful  consort  of  Ishtar,  who  is 
slain  by  the  goddess.  The  death  of  Tammuz 
symbolizes  the  approaching  end  of  the  summer 
season.  Ishtar,  though  the  producer  of  fertility, 
cannot  maintain  it  beyond  a  certain  period,  and 
the  change  of  seasons  was  popularly  interpreted  aa 
due  to  the  cruelty  of  the  goddess,  who  deceives 
the  youthful  Teimnmz — a  solar  deity,  syinbolixing 
more  particularly  the  sun-god  of  spring-time — and, 
after  gaining  his  love,  destroys  his  life.  Tammuz 
disappears  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  and  in 
his  place  comes  Nergal,  the  violent  and  raging 
summer  sun,  which  consumes  everything  with  liis 
fiercely  burning  rays,  and  in  whose  wake  follow 
disease  and  pestilence.  To  this  festival  a  more 
distinctively  religious  turn  was  likewise  given  by 
the  Babylonian  theologians,  through  making  it  a 
kind  of  '  All  Souls'  Day '  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  dead.  Dirges  were  sung  by  the  wailing  women, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instruments,  and 
offerings  were  made  to  the  dead.  This  Tammuz 
fcstived  appears  to  have  been  common  to  several 
branches  of  the  Semites,  though  its  spread  and 
continuance  throughout  the  Semitic  world  may 
have  been  due  directly  to  Babylonian  influences. 
The  Tammuz  cult  was  maintained  till  a  late  day 
by  the  I'liocnitians,  among  whom  the  youthful  god 
was  known  as  Adonis;  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing reference  in  Ezekiel  (8"),  showing  that  the 
Hebrews  also  continued  to  observe  the  Tammuf 

•  Rawlinaon,  v.  «1,  ooL  T.  61-t1.  8. 
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festival,  jnst  as  the  Greek  popnlation  of  Aeia 
Minor  yielded  to  Semitic  influences,  and  incor- 
porated the  Babylonian  nature  myth  vnth  their 
own  mythology. 

The  frequent  references  to  the  sense  of  guilt,  and 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  a  penitent  spirit,  both  in 
the  Incantation  texts  and  Hymns,  ana  more  parti- 
cularly in  that  subdivision  of  the  religious  litera- 
ture known  as  the  Penitential  Psalms,*  show  that 
the  Babylono-Assyrian  religion  must  have  had  its 
sombre  aspects ;  and  at  times  the  impression  is  left, 
that  constant  fear  of  the  gods  and  of  the  demons 
and  evil  spirits  overshadowed  confidence  in  the 
goodwill  and  favour  of  the  superior  powers.  The 
chief  festival  of  the  year  after  the  supremacy  of 
Babylon  as  the  capital  of  the  country — ^the  Aicltu 
— was  of  a  decidedly  serious  character ;  and  in  a 
religious  calendar,t  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
specific  character  of  each  day,  whether  unfavour- 
able or  favourable,  the  unfavourable  days  on  the 
whole  predominate.  All  the  festivals  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  partake,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
the  nature  of  '  penitential '  occasions,  appropriate 
for  securing,  by  the  manifestation  of  a  contrite 
spirit  and  l>y  expiatory  rites,  the  favour  of  the 
gods.  Even  in  the  joyful  words  of  the  hymns 
sung  on  these  occasions  in  honour  of  the  cods 
there  is  an  undertone  of  sadness,  occasioned  by 
the  dread  lest  at  any  moment  the  gods  may  change 
their  favour  into  wrath. 

In  keeping  with  this  general  character  of  the 
religion,  we  find  that,  at  least  in  two  months — the 
6th  and  8th — of  the  year,  no  fewer  than  five  days 
in  each  t— the  7th,  14th,  19th,  2Ist,  and  28th— were 
■et  arade  as  '  evil  days,'  on  which  priests  and  rulers 
bad  to  observe  special  precautions  in  order  not  to 
provoke  the  gods  to  anger.  The  priest  was  not  to 
furnish  oracles  on  those  days,  the  physician  (like- 
wise a  priest)  was  not  to  attempt  a  cure,  while  the 
ruler  was  not  to  put  on  his  festive  robes,  nor  to 
mount  his  chariot,  nor  to  eat  food  t>repared  bv 
fire,  nor  to  announce  any  official  decisions.  Sucn 
iays  appear  to  have  been  known  as  'days  of 
l)acification,'§  a  designation  expressing  the  hope 
of  the  worshippers  rather  than  the  real  character 
of  the  occasions ;  and,  while  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  term  shabattu  (or  shnpattu)  was  also  applied 
to  these  days,  it  seems  likely  that  this  was  the 
case.  II  At  all  events,  we  know  that  the  Baby- 
lonians used  the  term  shahattu  to  designate  a '  day 
of  pacification';  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
must  stcuid  in  some  relationship  to  the  Babylonian 
rite,  originally  had  a  sombre  and  penitential  char- 
acter, and  that  it  subsef^nently  underwent  a  total 
trannomutldon  by  making  the  thtthnttv  in  the 
literal  sense  'a  aay  of  rest'  for  God,  and  then, 
in  imitation  of  the  Divine  example,  for  mankind 
also. 

Whether  these  same  five  days  were  observed  in 
the  other  months  of  the  Babylonian  calendar,  is 
again  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  defi- 
nitely. It  seems,  likely,  however,  that  such  was 
the  case,  and,  if  not  those  days,  there  were  at  all 
events  some  days  in  each  month  that  were  desig- 
nated as '  evil  ones.' 

Both  for  joyous  and  for  sombre  occasions  sac- 
rifices were  enjoined,  coupled  with  prayers,  but 
the  details  as  to  the  specific  kind  of  sacrifices 
chosen  for  the  various  occasions  are  still  unknown 
to  us.  Accompanying  the  sacrifice  of  animals 
there  were  libations  and  incense •  ofl'erings ;  and, 

*  See  tbove,  p.  66«. 

t  RawUnson,  t.  pL  48  and  «9. 

I  Rawlimion,  Iv.ipl  S2-SS*. 

ilit '  days  of  rest  for  the  heart.' 
See  the  recent  discussion  of  the  qneatioii  to  Bmmem, 


from  the  numerous  terms  found  in  Babylonian 
conveying  the  idea  of  sacrifices  of  one  kind  or 
another,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  a  variety  of 
classes  of  sacritii  e  which  must  have  «'orresponded, 
in  a  general  way,  to  the  subdivisions  enumerated 
in  the  religious  codes  of  the  Hebrews,* 

Summary  and  General  Estimate. — If  we  judge 
the  Babylono-Assyrian  religion  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  character  of  the  civiliza- 
tions developed  in  ancient  times,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that,  with  one  exception,  it  represents 
on  its  best  side  the  high-water  mark  of  ancient 
thought.  That  exception  is  the  Hebrew  religion, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  supreme  emphasis  which, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  teachings  of  the  pre- 
exilic  and  exilic  prophets,  was  luid  upon  the  ethi- 
cal conception  of  tne  Divine  government  of  the 
Universe,  took  an  entirely  unique  direction.  The 
religious  literature  produced  in  Babylonia  tran- 
scends in  variety,  extent,  and  depth  that  which  arose 
in  Babylonia's  great  rival — Egypt.  The  influence 
of  this  literature  may  be  measured  by  the  traces  of 
Babylonian  conceptions,  Babylonian  myths,  and 
Babylonian  customs  and  rites  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  For,  while  a  protest 
must  be  entered  on  purely  scientific  grounds  against 
endeavours  to  carry  back  speciflcally  Jewish  ideas 
and  institutions  to  Babylonian  prototypes,  merely 
because  of  resemblances  that  may  in  part  be  acci- 
dental ;  yet  the  general  thesis  may  be  maintained, 
that  an  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  religion  is 
impossible  without  a  constant  .consideration  of  the 
religion  and  culture  that  were  developed  in  the 
Enphrates  Valley.  The  stories  in  Genesis  em- 
bodying traditions  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  of  the  early  fortunes  of  mankind,  contain 
fragments  of  Babylonian  myths,  the  specifically 
Hebrew  contribution  consisting  in  the  interpreta- 
tions put  upon  traditions  which,  largely  through 
Babylonian  influence,  became  current  throughout 
the  Semitic  world,  and  from  the  Semites  spr^id  to 
other  nations.  Again,  in  the  Hebrew  codes,  both 
as  regards  the  purely  legal  portions  and  those 
sections  dealing  ^vith  religious  ritual,  Babylonian 
methods  of  l^al  procedure  and  the  ritual  developed 
in  the  Babylonian  temples  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  determining  factors,  t  And  when  we 
come  to  New  Testament  times  we  have  not  yet 
passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  Babylonian  influence,t 
tliough  here  likewise  caution  must  be  exercised 
lest  we  vitiate  the  results  of  a  legitimate  compara- 
tive method  by  straining  it  beyond  proper  bounds. 

We  have  seen  throughout  this  article  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  popular  c<incep- 
tions  and  the  attempts  of  the  priests  to  systematize 
these  conceptions,  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
a  more  or  less  fixed  body  of  doctrines  regarding  the 
relationship  of  the  gods  to  one  another  and  to  their 
worshippers.  As  a  result  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  theologians  upon  popular  beliefs,  the  local 
cults,  both  in  the  large  centres  and  in  the  smaller 
places,  gradually  lost  their  distinctive  character ; 
and  the  numerous  gods,  who  once  enjoyed  an  in- 
dependent and  individual  character,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  aspects  or  forms  or  specific  manifesta- 
tions of  one  or  another  of  the  limited  number  of 
great  gods,  who  as  a  whole  represent  the  deities 
worshipped  in  sanctuaries  which  for  political  or 

*  See,  espedolly,  Lv  1-7. 

t  For  a  sober  and  careful  discussion  of  Babylonian  influences 
in  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuolial  oodee,  S.  A.  Cook's 
Tht  Lam  <tf  MoKt  and  the  Code  o)  BamimmM  (London,  IMS) 
is  to  be  eepecially  recommended 

t  See,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  an  artlole  by  Qunkel, 
entitled  '  Religio-Historical  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' in  the  Monitt  lor  April  1908,  also  the  same  writer's 
SehdBfung  und  Ckaoe  (QiMagen,  189eX  pp^  S79-S88 ;  ZSnaaam, 
Keihneehriften  u.  d.  AUe  Tettamtnt,  especially  pp.  S77-186, 
ud  the  same  author's  KeiUtuehrifUn  vnaBibtl  (Laipds,  IMS) 
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other  reasons  acquired  great  prominence.  A  move- 
ment of  this  kind  1m  to  the  identification  of 
practically  all  the  goddesses  (except  those  who 
were  merely  the  cdnsorts  of  male  goas)  as  forms  of 
one  great  goddess,  Ishtar.  This  process  like^viBe 
gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of  names,  all  repre- 
senting some  phase  of  the  solar  deity,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  grouping  of  those  great  gods 
as  a  kind  of  court  around  one  who  was  regarded 
as  presiding  over  the  assembly.  At  an  early 
period,  lying  as  yet  beyond  our  Ken,  Ea,  the  chief 
(leity  of  Eridu,  appears  to  have  occupied  this 
|M>sition.  Within  nistoric  times,  we  know  that 
5n-lil  or  Bel,  the  'lord'  of  Nippnr,  enjoyed  this 
distinction  at  a  time  when  his  centre  of  worship 
was  also  the  seat  of  a  powerful  succession  of  rulers, 
who  controlled  a  large  portion  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley.  From  En-lil  this  snprema<^  appears  to 
have  been  passed  on  to  Ninib,  but  after  the  union 
of  the  Babylonian  States,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
political  centre  to  the  oitv  of  Babylon,  the  local 
deity  Marduk  usurped  tne  place  once  occupied 
by  Ea  and  Bel,  and  retained  it,  despite  sporadic 
attempts  to  restore  the  old  Bel  to  power,  until  tiie 
end  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire. 

More  importsint,  however,  for  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  reUgions  thought  than  the 
question  which  deity  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
head,  was  the  establishment,  among  the  masses, 
of  the  view  that  one  particular  deity  deserved 
to  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the  rest ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  time 
such  a  view  woula  lead  to  oonmdering  Marduk  as 
concentrating  in  his' person  the  powers  and  attri- 
bntes  possessed  by  the  members  of  his  court.  In 
Assyria,  less  influenced  by  persistent  traditions 
than  Babylonia,  this  view  gave  to  the  chief  of  the 
northern  pantheon,  Ashur,  a  position  entirely 
imique ;  and,  even  to  a  larger  degree  than  Marduk 
in  the  south,  Ashur  was  regardra  as  the  one  god 
with  whom  practically  the  rate  of  the  country  and 
of  individuals  rested  Had  the  Babylonian  and 
Assvrian  theolo^ans  been  able  to  conceive  of  the 
head  of  the  pantheon  as  a  distinctively  ethical 
power,  govemme  the  Universe  by  laws  based  upon 
justice  and  profound  distinctions  of  right,— nay, 
as  the  very  source  of  righteousneas  and  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  Universe, — Ashnr  or  Marduk 
might  have  developed,  as  did  the  national  Jahweh 
of  the  Hebrews,  mto  the  one  universal  Power. 
That  step,  however,  was  not  taken  either  in 
Babylonia  or  in  Assyria.  The  limitation  of  the 
religious  thought  of  the  leaders  and  of  the  masses 
is  marked  by  the  circumstance  that,  while  the 
attributes  of  the  chief  gods  are  concentrated  in 
one,  who  thus  beoomes  stronger,  more  powerful 
than  the  others,  he  is  not  invested  with  any  toaits 
of  a  more  spiritual  character.  Ashur,  indeed, 
becomes  nothing  more  than  a  {[reat  war-lord  of 
irresistible  force,  who  protects  his  lands  and  sub- 
jects, but  whose  mercy  and  interest  are  not  ex- 
tended to  nations  that  do  not  come  within  his 
sphere.  Marduk,  again,  though  showing  milder 
traits,  remains  nierelv  the  greatest  among  the 
gods  of  Babylonia,  ana  gradually  disappears  as  his 
great  sanctuary  E-sagUa  crumbles  to  pieces.  The 
(Tod  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  alone  survives  the  de- 
cline and  destruction  of  His  central  seat  of  worship. 

But,  while  theise  limitations  in  the  Babylono- 
Assyrian  conception  of  Divine  government  are  to 
be  recognized,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  ethical 
traits  were  entirely  wanting  in  the  views  formed  of 
the  gods,  and  more  particularly  of  Marduk  and 
Ashur.  A  great  civilization  can  be  produced  only 
by  a  people  imbued  with  an  ethical  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  spirit.  It  is  no  accidental  circumstance 
that  Qammnrabi,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  in  the  fall  sense  of  the  term,  was  also  the 


one  to  gather  the  laws  of  the  country  into  a  great 
Code,*  and  he  bases  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  upon  his  desire  to  diTuse  righteousness 
throughout  his  land.  This  Cod'i  itself,  dating  from 
c.  2250  B.C.,  is  the  most  strik'n^  evidence  of  tb« 
ethical  soundness  and  moral  aspirations  of  the 
Babylonians;  and,  if  it  be  hot  he  m  niind  that  the 
predecessors  of  gammurabi  also  emphasize  their 
ambition  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  apparent  that  we  cannot  form  too 
high  an  estimate  of  the  ethical  spirit  pen-ading 
the  population  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  from  the 
earliest  historical  period  known  to  us. 

Taking  Hammurabi's  Code  as  a  baas,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  it  provides  for  the  rights  of 
women  as  well  as  of  men,  that  throughout  it  seeks 
to  protect  the  weak  against  the  tyrannj[  of  the 
strong,  that  it  not  only  provides  for  punishment 
of  crimes  according  to  certain  principles  of  eqni<^ 
(even  though  these  are  different  from  those  whicn 
a  modern  nation  would  adopt),  but  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  motives  that  prompt  to  acts  in  them- 
selves illegal.  Thus  illegal  claims  are  punished 
with  a  fine,  but,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
claimant  had  the  intention  to  defraud,  a  severer 
punishment,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  death 
penalty,  was  imposed.  The  rights  of  the  father 
over  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  master  over 
his  slave,  are  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  tyranny  and 
cruelty.  Tlie  lex  talionis  is  applied  with  a  logical 
severity  which  does  not  stop  snort  at  appaiimtly 
absurd  conclusions, — as  when  it  is  provided  that 
a  phjrsidan,  who  instead  of  curing  brings  about  the 
deatn  of  a  patient  or  the  loss  of  an  organ,  is  held 
responsible  tor  the  result,  and  punished  according 
to  the  position  occupied  by  tlie  victim  of  his  lack 
of  skill  The  thousands  of  commercial  and  legal 
tablets  found  in  the  archives  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  temples,  and  dating  from  the  days  of 
Sargon  and  Gudea  down  to  the  era  of  the  Greek 
occupation,  prove  that  the  provisions  of  the  legal 
codes,  of  wnich  that  of  gammurabi  is  only  one 
instance  of  several  that  were  compiled,  were  also 
carried  out.  Those  tablets  show  the  great  care 
exercised  in  drawing  up  agreements  between 
parties,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  judges  to  decide 
disputed  cases  brought  before  them  by  a  careful 
sifting  of  the  evidence  and  by  strict  standards  of 
equity.  In  the  religions  literature,  likewise,  stress 
is  laid  upon  right  conduct  as  a  preliminaiy  to 
securing  the  favour  and  help  of  the  gods,  and  the 
'  Penitential  Psalms'  furnish  a  further  proof,  if 
such  were  needed,  of  the  intensity  of  the  sense 
and  consciousness  of  guilt. 

Even  among  the  Assyrians,  despite  the  mar- 
tial spirit  shown  by  their  kings  and  the  cruelties 
practised  by  them  in  their  incessant  warfare,  the 
ethical  spirit  was  not  lacking.  Such  kings  as 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Assurbanipal,  who  stand 
fortn  as  the  exponents  of  Assyria's  ambition  to 
extend  her  dominion  by  force  of  arms  over  distant 
lands,  pride  themselves  upon  having  instituted 
righteous  enactments,  and  claim  to  be  the  estab- 
liuiers  of  law,  order,  and  justice ;  and,  while  the 
desire  for  self-glorification  may  have  been  one 
of  the  factors  prompting  Assuroanipid  to  gather 
within  his  palace  walls  copies  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  south,  the  fact  that  he  did  this  for 
the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  as  he  expressly  tells  us, 

*  See  art.  CoDi  or  Ramiidbabi  in  preaent  vol  p.  S84  S. ;  and 
ct.  Scheil,  rextM  iaamiU»-S*mU\qae»,  iL  (Parte,  1902X  with 
French  tniulatlon :  alao  in  a  reriaed  edition,  LaLoidt  Ham- 
numroU  (Paria,  1903) ;  F.  Hari,  II  Codie*  di  Hammurabi  t  la 
Bibbia  (Rome,  1903);  a.  Cdbn,  Di*  Qudu  Hammuralnt 
(Zurich,  1903) ;  J.  Jereiniaa,  JfUM  und  Hammurabi  (Leipog, 
1903);  Johns,  Tht  Oldett  Cod*  of  Imw  in  the  World  (Edin. 
burgh,  1903) ;  B.  F.  Harper,  The  Code  of  ffavmumM  (auto- 
graph text,  transliteration,  translation,  glossary,  etc),  1904 
and  the  Oerman  translations  of  Winclder,  Peiaer,  and  Mallei 
as  well  as  CooiVt  discussion  at  the  Code  above  referred  to. 
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indicates  that  there  were  other  factors  at  work  of 
a  higher  order. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi  has  its  decided  limita- 
tions. Many  of  its  provisions  are  cnie],  lx>rdering 
almost  upon  barbaroas  viciousness.  Bnt  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  more  humanitarian 
Pentateuchal  codes  are  not  free  from  enactments 
which,  from  the  modem  point  of  view,  are  repre- 
hensible, as,  e.g.,  the  putting  to  death  of  the 
woman  suspected  of  witchcraft.  Again,  in  the 
provisions  made  by  the  courts  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes,  methods  are  followed  which  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  us.  But,  down  to  a  late 
period  in  European  countries,  debtors  had  but 
little  mercy  shown  them  when  brought  into  court, 
and  miscarriages  of  justice  occur  frequently  in  our 
own  day.  Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  urged,  in 
view  of  the  elabomte  and  ever-growing  provisions 
made  by  modem  legislative  tKMlies  against  all 
manner  of  crimes,  frauds,  and  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  others,  that  the  necessity  for  regulating 
all  legal  and  commercial  transactions  by  formal  con- 
tractii- which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Baby- 
lonian and  As^rian  civilization — ^ints  to  the 
laxity  of  the  moral  sense  in  these  ancient  centres. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  Babvlono- 
Assyrian  relirion  exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  peo^e,  who  at  all  times  showed  a  marked 
devotion  to  their  gods.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  practices  of  the  colt  were,  down  to  the  latest 
days,  linked  to  beliefs  of  a  cmde  and  primitive 
character,  of  which  the  Incantation  texts  and  the 
Omen  literature  represent  the  natural  outcome; 
but  the  speculations  of  the  theologian!!,  and  the 
cosmological  and  astrological  system  perfected  by 
them,  must  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  higher 
possibilitiet  of  the  religion.  Religious  practices 
in  all  religions  are  apt  to  lag  behind  doctnnes  and 
speculations,  and  the  test  1^  which  a  religion  should 
be  tried  is  not  so  much  what  it  was  or  even  what 
it  is,  OS  what  it  aimed  to  be,  or  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  might  have  become.  Applying 
this  test,  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
stands  out  ammig  ancient  religions  as  the  one  that 
a])proachea  nearest  to  that  phase  from  which  there 
eventnallj  came  forth  three  of  the  most  important 
Faiths  of  mankind — Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam. 

LinRATvaa,— L  Okkbhal  Woris.—Hm  writer  begs  to  ax- 

J>lain  tlut  In  mentioning  Us  own  work,  Tht  RMgion  nf  BaiM' 
onia  and  Augria  (Boston,  1BS8X  first,  he  does  so  because  It 
happens  to  be  the  only  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  that 
has  as  yet  appeared.  A  German  edition  of  this  work,  entirely 
revised,  to  a  very  large  extent  reu-ritten,  and  witib  copious 
additions  and  new  translations  of  the  rehgious  literature.  Is 
now  in  coarse  ot  publication  under  the  title  Dit  RMliaim  Baby- 
loninu  und  Attunmi  (J.  Ricker,  Oiessen).  Up  to  the  present 
(March  1904),  six  ports  have  been  iagued,  and  the  work  will 
be  completed  In  about  eleven  parts,  with  an  exba  portfolio 
of  appropriate  lOnstrations.  Professor  Sayoe's  two  works, 
Tht  Rattan  ^  tht  Aneimt  Bahylmiani  (Blbbert  Lectuim, 
London,  1887),  and  Tht  KMriont  of  Awxmi  Bgmt  and  Baby- 
lonia (Oiflord  Lectures;  Edinburgh,  I902X  while  containing 
many  interesting  suggestions,  do  not  aim  at  covering  the  entire 
field.  The  former  work,  moreover,  is  now  antiquatnl  to  a  large 
extent,  and  the  latter  is  concerned  more  with  a  speculative 
elucidation  of  the  '  conception  of  the  Divine '  among  the  Baby- 
lonians than  with  the  details  of  the  religion.  Among  shorter 
sketches,  those  ot  O.  P.  Tiele, '  Die  Religion  in  Babylonlen  ond 
Ass^-rieo  '  (being  pages  127-216  of  part  1  of  his  OfehMitt  d»r 
Reliijion  im  AlUHlaun  (Gotha,  18A6),  translated  from  the  Dutch 
edition  (Amsterdam,  1893)],  and  Friedrich  Jeremias,  ■  Die  Baby- 
lonier  und  Assj-rier '  in  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye's  Lthrbuch  atr 
ReWjiamgetehiekti  (Znd  ed.  Freibure  L  R  18B7),  ToL  L  pp. 
163-821,  are  to  be  specially  commended.  Ot  a  later  date,  and 
therefore  replacing  these  earlier  sketches  to  a  certain  extent, 
are  1.  W.  King's  little  volume  on  Babylmtan  Religion  and 
Mytholnrjii  (London,  189B),  and  Domenhx>  Basel,  ilitologia 
Babiloiumt-Auira  (Milan,  189U).  Alfred  Jeremias'  articles  on 
the  various  gods  of  the  Babylono-Assyrian  Pantheon  (Marduk, 
Ninib,  Nergal,  Ea  (OannesX  Nosku,  etc.)  in  Boscher's  AvMhr- 
lieht*  Lexlhon  der  Gritehitchtn  und  SemitAm  Mylholosie  are 
also  to  be  highly  recommended. 

1  RELloioua  rM-rs:— Besides  tha  coDeations  ot  religious 
texta  In  the  publications  ot  the  British  Museum,  more  par- 
Heolariy  In  the  (oarth  volume  ol  A  SeUetim  from  tht  Uintl- 


lanroui  Inuriptiim*  of  Wttttm  Atia,  ed.  by  H.  0.  RawUnson 
(2nd  ed.  London,  1891),  and  in  parts  18  to  17  (last  issued)  of 
Cuneiform  TixU  from  BabyUmum  Tablett,  etc  in  tin  Briiith 
Mumtm,  under  ttie  general  editoiship  ol  K.  A.  Wallis  Budge 
(London,  1901-1903),  and  the  Invaluable  Catalogue  of  the 
Ouneiform  Tablets  in  the  Kouyunjik  (Collection  ot  the  Britiiih 
Museum  by  Carl  Bezold,  6  vols.  (London,  1880-1899),  the  follow- 
ing publications  merit  special  mention : — H.  Zimmem,  Babjf- 
Umiieht  BuupttUmen  (Leipzig,  1886),  same  author's  Beitrdgt 
ntr  Ktnntnit  dtr  Baiylmitenen  Btiigion!  (a)_BMehwinmot- 
tufeln  Shurpu,  (6)  Ritvaltaftln  fitr  dsn  Wokrtattr,  B*. 
tchvOrtr,  und  Sangtr  (Leipdg,  1901 ;  texts  with  tnoslatiatt 
and  oommentsry) :  K.  L.  Tallqvis^  Di»  Amritoht  BassAwi^ 
rufvasaris  JfawA  (Lelpslg,  188S) ;  J.  A.  Knudtzoo,  Auyriteht 
Oebtt*  an  dm  Sommgott  fur  Stoat  und  kOnigUehti  Han*  out 
dar  Ziit  Atarhaddont  und  Atturbantpalt  (2  Tola.  Lelpsig, 
1893) ;  J.  A.  Oiaitr,  Auyrian  and  BabyUmian  Rtligtotu  Textt 

2 vols.  Leipdg,  1(06-1897),  ot  which  transliterations  and  trans- 
tlons  Into  nenob  are  tumlshed  by  Franfois  Martin,  Tezttt 
Retigimcs  Auyritru  tt  Sabylonitni  (two  pobUcattons,  (a)  Paris, 
1900,  (6)  Paris,  1903,  both  under  the  same  titla^e  former 
oovwing  rci.  iL,  the  latter  voL  L,  ot  Craig's  texts) ;  Qeo. 
Belsner,  Sumtrueh  -  Babyloniteht  Bymnen  na4Sh  Thontqftln 
Oritchitchtr  Zat  (Berlin,  189^ ;  L.  W.  King,  Babylonian  Magii 
and  Soretry  (London,  1896) ;  B.  0.  Thompson,  Tht  DtvUt  and 
Bvil  Spirits  of  Babylonia  (2  vols.  London,  1IX)S-1900,  transla- 
tions of  incantation  series  in  parts  16  and  17  ot  Ountiform 
Ttcett,  eta;  a  Fossay,  La  Magit  Auyrimnt  (Paris,  1902), 
embodyliu;  translations  ol  the  greater  portion  ot  the  fourth 
volume  of  tlie  Bawlinson  series  above  referred  to,  and  oUier 
tezta ;  A.  Boissier,  Z>oeiinwn(s  Amrimt  relatift  au»  pritoQtt 
(Paris,  1891-1897,  In  coarse  ot  pubUoation) ;  J.  A.  Oralg,  bistro- 
logiail.  Attronotnical  Ttxtt  (Leipzig,  1899);  Oh.  Virolleaud, 
L'Attnlogit  ChaUUtnt  (Paris,  19W,  in  course  ot  pabUoaUon); 
B.  C.  Thompson,  TAs  RejmU  of  tAs  Magieiant  ana  AUrotottn 
Iff  Mntoth  and  Babylon  (2  vols.  London,  19001 

5.  CosMOLoer,  LsaESDS,  xra  — L.  w.  Kfaig,  T%t  £En«n 
TtMtti  ^  Crtatian,  or  tht  Babylonian  and  Auyrian  Legtnd* 
eoneeming  the  Creation  of  tht  World  and  of  Mankind  (2  vols. 
London,  U02X  latest  and  best  translation  based  on  the  most 
complete  ooUeotion  ot  trsgments  ot  the  varloas  versions ;  trans- 
lations ot  the  Creation  story,  and  of  all  tlM  important  legends, 
and  of  the  QUgamesh  epio,  are  given  in  P.  Jensen's  *  Mythen 
und  Epen'  (Sohrader's  KeMnMriftlieht  BiMiothA,  roL  vL 
1st  part,  Berlin,  1900  ;  2nd  part  not  yet  pabllahedX  Ot  funda- 
mental importance  is  the  same  author's  Sottnologie  dtr  Bait- 
lonier:  Siudien  und  MattriaUn  (Stiassburg,  1890),  wUoh 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  nstematto  study  ot  Babylonian 
cosmolonr.  Ct.  Friedrich  Delitaeh,  Dat  Baiylonitehe  Welt- 
leh^fungtpot  (Leipzig,  1896) ;  Paul  Hanpt,  Dot  BabyloniieKt 
Himrodepoi  (2  vols.  Leipzig,  1891) ;  Edward  T.  Harper,  '  Die 
Babylonisobe  Legenden  von  Etana,  Zn,  Adapa,  und  Dibbarra ' 
in  Btitnife  tur  Auyriologit,  Bd.  II.  pp.  S90(-621.  See  also 
the  transutions  ot  selected  texts  (including  Creation  story, 
legends,  etc.)  in  Aayriaii  ond  Babylonian  Literaturt,  ed.  by 
R.  F.  Harper  (New  York,  1901X  pp.  282-t44. 

i.  LiFX  Arrsx  DSATB.—Bai&i  the  chapters  in  the  general 
works  on  the  Babylono-Assyrian  religion,  ct  Alfred  Jeremiad 
Dit  Babylaniieh-Afyritehen  Vortteuungm  <xm  Leim  naeh 
dtm  Tods  (Leipzig,  1887,  2nd  ed.  announced);  and  the  earns 
author's  '  HSIle  and  Paradies  bei  den  Babyknism'  IDtr  AUt 
Orient,  L  3,  Leipzig,  1900  ;  2nd  ed.  1903X 

6.  QSSERAt  OBABAOTJU  AHO  BXASlma  OJT  TEt  OLD 
TgSTAMSKT.—Oat  of  the  mass  ot  literature  on  the  sublect, 
the  toUowing  are  taitended  to  represent  merely  a  selection  that 
win  serve  as  an  introductioo  to  the  main  phases  of  the  subject 
and  ot  ths  proUami  Involved :— Schradei's  KeiliniohrMen  und 
daiAtte  TsMamsnt*,  1883  [English  translation  bi  O.  0.  Whits- 
boosa,  Tht  CuntVom  Inienptiont  and  the  Old  Tettament, 
London,  1886-1888),  la  stlU  ot  value  as  a  ooDection  of  material, 
though  superseded  lor  the  Oeatlon  story  by  King's  work  above 
referred  to ;  the  Srd  ed.  ot  Schradei's  work  (Beriin,  1902-1903), 
by  Hugo  WlncUer  and  H.  Zimmem,  is  an  enUrrJy  new  work— 
the  tint  part  embodying  WInckler's  views  ot  the  bearings  ot 
BiAylonlan  records  on  the  Oeography  of  Palestine  and  History  ot 
ttie  Hebrews,  which  are  baaed  on  theories  and  qieoulations  ttiat 
remain  to  be  tested ;  the  second  part  being  a  moat  oaietul  and 
valuable  survey  of  the  material  for  the  study  ot  the  Babylonian 
religion  by  H.  SSmmem,  with  constant  reference  to  the  oertain 
andpossible  bearings  both  on  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
See  also  ZImmem's  *  Babylonische  und  Bibliache  Urgeschichte ' 
(Der  AUt  Oritnt,  1L<  Leipzig,  8rd  ed.  1903)  [also  in  English 
translation,  Tht  Babylonian  and  tht  Hebrew  Geneiie,  London, 
1901].  In  oonnexioh  with  Professor  Fried.  Delltzsoh'e  two  lectures 
on  Babel  und  Bibel,  Leipzig,  1902-1903  [English  translation  by 
a  H.  W.  Johns,  £aM  and  Bible,  Edinburgh,  1903),  at  ths 
monographs  of  Bezold,  Die  Babyloniach-Agsi/riechen  Keilin- 
tehriftm  und  ihre  Bedeutting  fUr  dat  Alie  Teetament  (Tubingen, 
1904)  ;  Zimmem.  Keilintc}ii-\nen  und  Bibel  (Berlin,  1903) ;  C.  F. 
Lehmann,  Babi/toniem  Kuiturmittion  eimt  und  jetzt  (Leipzig, 
1903) ;  Alfred  Jeremias,  Itn  Kampfe  urn  Babel  und  Bibel  (4th 
ed.  Leipzig,  1303).  For  the  Literature  on  the  Excavations  con- 
ducted in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  for  general  and  special 
works  on  the  History  and  genelU  Culture,  see  the  articles 
AasTBIA  and  Bahylomu  In  voL  L  of  this  Dictionuy ;  to  the 
references  there  given  should  now  be  added  :  R.  W.  Rogers, 
History  of  Babylonia  and  Assi/ria  (New  York,  1901),  the  moat 
complete  as  yet  published ;  the  shorter  history  ot  Oea  S.  Oood- 
speed.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (New  York,  1902} , 
and  Winckler's  sketch  In  vol.  liL  ol  Hehuolt's  Biittry  of  tAs 
World  (English  translation.  New  York,  1902).   For  a  genera 
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■oooont  o(  ttw  Bsbylono-Afsyrlan  onftan,  Bezold's  adminUj 
written  and  pnrfuwly  Ulustmted  work,  Jfinive  und  Babi/ion 
(^d  ed.  Leipdg,  1908),  ta  to  be  highly  recommended  as  super- 
Kding  Kaulen^  A.ui/rien  mtd  Bahylonien,  the  6U>  edition  of 
which  (Freiburg,  1899)  Is  not  brought  down  to  date,  and  is 
therefore  o(  Ifttle  use;  while,  for  the  general  Babylono- 
Aaiyrian  Uteiature,  Teloni's  manual,  /.eCtsraiunt  Xnira  (Milan, 
1808),  may  be  mentUmed  as  the  latest  surrey  of  the  field. 

MoRBis  Jastbow,  Jr. 
CODE  OF  9iHMDBABI.— 

L  HiBTORT  ms  Ahaltsib. 

L  DISCOVSRT  Of  TBS  CODM. 

U.  LTTBRATURB  CALLED  FOBTB  W  TBM  BiaOOVtMT. 

\.  £(f  t(io  pr>n«pt  Of  the  (}ode. 

i.  Venions  and  notices, 
ill.  IMPOBTAIICE  OF  TBS  IHSCBIPTM. 

hr.  gAJinnBABrs  upb  and  Rsmtr. 
L  The  sources, 
t.  HammnraU'i  genealogy. 
S.         „  nationals^. 
4.         „  name. 

ft.         „        date,  and  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ment. Is  Qammurabi  the  Amraphel  of  On  U  ? 
8,  Principal  events  of  Qammonbi's  reign. 
1.  Hammurabt's  letters. 

8.  Caiaracter  of  HammurabL  sod  view  of  the  mon- 

archy disclosed  in  the  Code  and  the  letters. 

9.  Extent  of  Qammurabi's  empire. 

T.  SOOtAL  OSADBS  BBOOSnXBD  IH  TBB  CODM. 
•1.  The  aristocrat. 

/•  2.  The  commoner.  " 
»  8.  The  slave.  „ 
«L  CLASS  LBOisr^Tioy  A  rsATvnB  of  tbr  Oodb. 

1.  Feudal  landowner* :  (a)  'lavy-msaten^'  (ft)  'con- 

staUea,'  (e)  '  renters.' 
t.  Votaries, 
t.  Palace  warders. 
4.  Beer-selleTB. 

h.  Docton,  veterinaiy  soigMOi,  branders. 

C.  Builders  and  boi  "  

vl.  AOhtOULTUBB. 

1.  Systems  of  land 

2.  Aipricultural  kNua. 
8.  Irrigatloii. 

4.  Wages  and  Un. 

5.  Flock*  and  barda 
■m.  SBUviim.  Aim  Tbabb  abb  Commbso*. 

1.  The  shipplac  tnde. 
&  Oommeroa. 
(.  Interest. 

4.  DeUaadtfltnlnt 

6.  Sales. 

0.  Hire. 
feL  THM  TSMPIM. 

X.  Jvnioi.  , 

1.  Prooeddftb 

5.  Judges, 
t.  Witness**. 

4.  Parties. 

5.  Poialtle*. 
-r*  4,  Grimes  and  mbdemeaaoni*. 

sL  MAaauoB,  An  Familt  life. 

L  Marriage  a  oootnuit.  Bight*  and  mpondUlltle* 
otptiti**. 
^t.  DIvoroa. 

•  t.  Monogamy  iin*uM|iu«*d  In  MwOed*. 
4.  Votaries  allowed  to  msnj, 
%.  Ban  to  mairisga. 

*  %.  OoDcnbinage. 

7.  0**e  of  a  tree  woman  manying  a  dare. 
&  Oaaaotaglrl  vowedtoatanpM. 

^a.  Facants  and  childrsn. 
-10.  Adoption. 
^U.  Utw  of  inberitano*. 
n.  Tn  Odd*  i/K  axUnso. 

m.  OoiiramnaitorTmOaBBOTgaiannuBiwiTBTHBiAjiuasT 


ehip  by  the  discovery,  in  December  1901  and 
.January  1902,  of  three  enormous  fragments  of  a 
block  of  black  diorite,  which,  when  fitted  together, 
formed  a  stele  2  25  metres  high  and  tapering  from 
1  -90  to  1-65  metres.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  front 
side  was  a  sculptured  bas-rehef  representing  the 
king  9AiniQ<u:abi  receiving  his  Code  of  Laws  from 
the  seated  snn^god  Shamash.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  J.  de  Morgan  at  the  Acropolis  of  Susa, 
the  ancient  Persepolis,  once  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent Elamite  monarchy. 

This  bas-relief  measures  "65  metres  in  height  and 
60  metres  across.  Immediately  below_  it  com- 
mences the  longest  Semitic  inscription  in  cunei- 
form hitherto  discovered.  It  is  arranged  in  paral 
lei  columns,  but  each  column  is  written  belt-wise 
across  the  curved  surface  of  the  stele.  Hence  a 
reader  must  have  turned  his  head  on  one  side— to 
the  left — to  read  the  inscription.  On  the  front  side  ■ 
there  are  sixteen  of  these  columns  preserved. 
There  were  once  five  more,  of  which  scarcely  a 
trace  is  preserved,  Ae  inscription  having  been 
chiselled  out  and  the  stone  repoliahed.  On  the 
reverse,  twenty-eight  columns  are  completely  pre- 
served, with  one  or  two  breaks  due  to  the  sur- 
face being  destroyed.  The  whole  inscription  may 
therefore  be  estimated  to  have  oontained  forty- 
nine  columns,  four  thousand  lines,  and  about  eight 
thousand  words. 

iL  Literature  called  forts  by  the  dis- 
covert.— 1.  The  inscription  is  most  beautifully 
cut  in  the  well-known  style  characteristic  of  the 
Qammurabi  period.  Careful  rubbings  or 'squeezes' 
were  taken  and  sent  to  France. '  V.  Soheil,  with 
remarkable  promptitnde,  published  the  text  by 
photogravure  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Minunra 
de  la  DUigation  en  Perse  (Leronx,  Paris),  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction .  This  edUio  prineep*  was  accompanied 
by  an  excellent  transliteration  into  Roman  char- 
acters, a  good  first  translation,  with  a  few  useful 
footnotes,  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  legal  enae^ 
ments.  This  superb  volume,  in  quarto,  ^peaied 
in  October  1902.  .  , 

2.  It  at  once  attracted  attention.  In  October 
the  present  writer  gave  a  full  account  of  it  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Theologi«l 
Society,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  January  1908.  In 
November,  H.  Winckler  published  an  independent 
version  in  German  under  the  title  of  Die  Getetxe 
Hammurabis,  Koniqa  von  Babylon  um  ttSOv. 
Chr. :  Das  dlteste  Clesetzbuch  der  Wdt  (Hinncha, 
Leipzig ;  second  edition  in  Mwch,  third  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903).  This  was  in  some  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  Scheil's  translation,  and  was  accompanied 
by  some  ingenious  footnotes.  About  the  same 
time  R.  Dareste  gave  a  full  account  of  the  Code, 


L  Tms  outsrnjr  statbDiAitd  tbb  bata  ayaoablb 

FOB  AKSWEBtSB  IT. 
L  Wlttt  is  involved  in  infloena*. 
i.  Source  of  materiaL 
&  Alternative  views  of  likeness. 
4.  Common  material :  (a)  customs,  Qt)  enactments. 
6.  '  Babylonian '  inftnenoe  progresdv. 
6,  Parallels  in  method  of  codinnaMcn. 
T.  Casulstlo  style. 
8.  Adaptation. 

fl.  Primitiva  feature*  in  Hebrew  law. 
10.  Philolflglcal  divergence  not  dedalva. 
IL  Order  of  clauses. 

IS.  Snggeatlons  of  consdoos  changa:  (•) 

(M  revision,  (e)  amendment. 
11^  BtfflUarity  to  other  ancient  ood**^ 
U.  Van  AS  TO  CBABAOTBR  OF  COHSMUOB. 

L  HiBTOBY  AND  ANALYSIS. 

L  DiaoovMBT  OF  TBS  CbJW.— This  body  of 
•adent  law*  was  first  recovered  to  modem  sdiolar- 


„...„  gave  

comparing  it  with  other  ancient  codes,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants  for  October  and  November. 
In  December  the  New  York  Independent  began  a 
series  of  articles  by  W.  H.  Ward,  called  'The 
most  ancient  Civil  Code'  (December  11, 18,  January 
8,  15,  22).  This  closely  followed  Winckler's  trans- 
lation, but  introduced  some  parallels  from  the  laws 
of  Moses.  In  February  the  present  writer  pub- 
lished a  translation  which  aimed  at  being  as  literal 
as  pos.sible.  Tliis  was  accompanied  bv  an  exhansU 
ive  index,  and  aiipeared  as  the  Oldest  Code  of 
Laws  in  the  World  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh). 
In  March  appeared  an  article  entitled  'The  re- 
cently discovered  Civil  Code  of  Hammurabi,  aj 
C.  F.  Kent,  in  the  Biblical  World.  This  gave  a 
very  readable  account  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
pointed  out  many  Mosaic  parallels.  The  transla- 
tion followed  Winckler.  In  August,  F.  Mari  issued 
•a  Italian  translation,  II  Codice  di  ffammwabi  • 
la  Sibbia  (Desdte  &  Co.,  Rome).   In  November, 
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D,  H.  MQIler  gave,  in  the  X  Jahresbericht  der 
JtrxulitiKh-Theologischen  Lehranstalt  in  Wien,  a 
very  fall  account  of  the  Code  under  the  title  '  Die 
Gesetce  Hammnrabis  nnd  die  mosaiscbe  Gesetz- 
gebnng'  (A.  Holder,  Vienna).  This  is  apeoially 
noticeable  for  a  beantifnl  Hebrew  rendering,  as 
well  as  an  improved  transcription  and  German 
translation.  It  has  a  very  fnll  oommentary. 
About  the  same  time  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
Hammurabi*  Geiett,  oy  J.  Kohler  an^  F.  E. 
Peiser  (Pfeiffer,  Leipzig).  It  contains  a  new  trans- . 
lation,  jniistie  version,  and  some  good  explanatory 
matter. 

A  number  of  books  have  been  devoted  to  the 
comparison  of  this  Code  with  other  ancient  legis- 
lations: S.  Oettli,  Da$  Gesett  Hcunmurabu  und 
die  Thora  Itrad*  (Deichert,  Leipzig) ;  J.  Jeremias, 
Mosei  vnd  Hammurabi  (Hinncha,  Leipzig  [first 
edition  in  March,  second  in  November,  1903]) ;  R. 
Dareste,  'Le  Code  Babylonien  d'Hammonrabi ' 
{NouveUe  Bevue  Histonmte  de  droit  franqaia 
et  (tranger,  zxvlL  p.  St.,  Larose,  Paris);  C. 
Stooss,  'Dasbabylonische  Strafrecht  Hammnrabis' 
(Sehtoeixerisehe  ZeitscArift  fur  Strafrecht,  xvi. 
p.  Ifi^};  6.  Cohn,  Die  Geeetze  Hammurabis,  a 
Rectorial  address  (Fttssli,  Zurich) ;  H.  Grimme, 
Dot  Gesett  Ghammurabis  und  Motet  (Bachem, 
Cologne) ;  Lagrange,  '  Le  code  de  Hammou- 
rabi^(ii0VN«  Biblimte,  xiL  p.  27,  Lecoflrc,  Paris); 
8.  A.  Cook,  The  Lamt  of  Moset  and  the  Code 
Hammnrahi  (A.  &  C.  Black,  London) ;  W.  St.  C. 
Boscawen,  Firtt  qf  Enures  (Harper,  London). 
Besides  these,  ther«  have  been  a  large  number  of 
reviews  and  notices.  Most  of  the  books  just  cited 
refer  to  other  literature  on  co^ate  subjects.  The 
comparisons  with  the  Bible  which  they  suggest  will 
be  given  in  square  brackets  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
tesponding  sections  of  the  Code  (below,  p.  599*'  ff. ). 

id.  Import AXCB  of  the  inscription.— At 
Snsa,  where  tiie  monnment  was  actually  found, 
the  Frenoh  explorers  have  of  late  years  been  con- 
ducting a  very  scientific  examination  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  old^t  strata.  They  have  given  to 
the  world,  along  with  many  records  of  the  native 
Elamite  monarchs,  a  number  of  splendid  monu- 
ments of  Babylonian  kings.  These  had  been 
transported  from  Babylonia  as  trophies  of  con- 
quest, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sundry  speci- 
mens havd  had  parts  of  their  inscriptions  erased, 
and  replaced  by  the  name  and  titles  of  some 
Elamite  ruler.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this 
was  to  have  been  done  in  the  space  left  vacant  by 
the  erased  five  columns  of  this  stele,  bnt  the  in- 
scription was  never  ent  in.  Hence  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  when  this  monument  was  carried 
to  Snsa.  That  it  was  meant  to  be  set  up  in 
Sippara  is  clear  from  the  words  E-barra  tuati, 
'this  E-barra,'  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Shamash 
at  Sippara  (line  76,  rev.  ool.  xxviii.). 

The  value  of  the  inscription  is  enormously  en- 
hanced by  its  being  the  original  autograph.  Cfopies 
existed.  There  was  found  with  it  at  Snsa  a  large 
fragment  of  a  duplicate.  The  scribes  of  Assur- 
banipal,  king  of  Assyria  (B.C.  668-626),  made  copies 
of  it,  or  one  of  its  duplicates,  dividing  the  text 
into  possibly  fifteen  books.  They  called  the 
series,  in  their  edition,  dinAni  (A>)  ffammurabi, 
either  '  the  judgments  of  ^ammnrabi,'  or  perhaps 
<the  image  of^amrouram.'  A  number  of  frag- 
ments of  this  Assyrian  edition,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  were  copied  and  edited,  with 
attempted  translation  and  notes,  by  6.  Meissner, 
nnder  the  title  '  Altbabylonische  Gesetze'  {Bei- 
trage  tmr  Attyriologie,  iii.  pp.  493-523).  A  frag- 
ment or  two  bad  been  already  published,  noticed 
nnder  the  title  'Code  d'Asonrbanipal.'  But 
MeiKsner,  who  had  edited  a  large  number  of  con- 
tracts of  the  time  of  Qammurabi  in  his  '  Das  alt- 


babylonische Privatrecht '  (Attyriolog.  Bibliothek, 
xL),  recognized  forms  of  expresvon,  measures  of 
cajiadty  and  area,  which  showed  that  the  Assyrian 
scribes  had  copied  from  some  ancient  document 
of  that  period.  Frdr.  Delitzsch,  in  his  article  '  Zur 
jnristischen  Litteratur  Babyloniens '  {Beitratje  tur 
Attyriologie,  iv.  pp.  78  -  87),  again  went"  over 
Meissner's  texts,  and,  giving  an  improved  transla* 
tion,  definitely  named  them  the  'Code  ffammu- 
rabi.' This  deduction  was  amply  verified  in  a  few 
months  by  the  discovery  at  Susa.  The  Assyrian 
copies  are  wonderfully  faithful,  and  the  few 
variants  which  occur  in  them  may  be  due  to  their 
having  been  copied,  not  from  this  stele  but  from 
a  contemporary  duplicate.  The  credit  of  recog- 
nizing these  copies  m  Meissner's  edition  is  due  to 
I'rofessor  Scheil,  who  also  pointed  out  that  thejr 
actually  restore  parts  of  the  erased  five  columns. 
T.  6.  Pinches,  in  a  paper  entitied  '  Hammurabi's 
Code  of  Laws'  (Proeeedingt^the  Society  of  BiUical 
ArchcBology,  1902,  p.  301  ff.),  showed  Uie  exist- 
ence of  a  further  fra^ent,  published  in  Cune^'om 
Texts  from  Babylonian,  Tamett,  etc.,  in  the  British 
Museum  (xiii.  pis.  46,  47).  H.  Winckler,  in  a 
review  of  Scheil's  edition  (in  the  OrimtcAische 
Litteraturzeitung,  January  1003),  gives  a  long 
examination  of  these  Assyrian  copies.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  further  fragments  may  now  be  recog- 
nized and  published. 

Not  only  did  the  Assyrian  lawyers  stndy  this 
great  Code,  but  the  later  Babylonians  did  the  same. 
F.  £.  Peiser,  in  his  Juri^pr%tdentuB  Babulomece 
qua  tupersunt  (Cothen,  1890),  published  tnis  text 
of  a  number  of  fragments  of  late  Babylonian  OMiies 
prcHerved  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (V.A.Th.  991, 
1036).  From  these  we  learn  that  the  scribM  had 
edited  the  Code  in  a  series  of  books,  or  tablets, 
under  the  title  Ninu  ilu  ^rum,  which  are  the 
first  words  of  the  Susa  stele.  As  the  seventh  book 
ended  with  Scheil's  §  164,  we  may  fairly  atn^i: 
that  this  edition  was  in  twelve  books,  it  »  the 
habit  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  scribes  to 
write  commentaries  on  the  wuiks  they  studied. 
Now  that  the  text  of  the  Code  is  known,  wp  v.ay 
expect  that  commentaries,  like  those  pKl  l-^iied  by 
L.  W.  King  in  liis  edition  of  the  Cre-'ioo  Tablets, 
will  be  found  and  published. 

The  monument  not  only  <<ontains  the  Cnde,  but. 
Qammurabi  devoted  some  ..even  hundred  line*  to 
a  prologue  and  epilogue,  which  narrated  liis  glory 
and  that  of  the  goUs  whom  he  worshipped,  and' 
blessed  those  who  should  respect  his  inscription, 
while  they  cursed  tiie  future  vandals  who  snould 
injure  or  deface  it.  This  part  of  the  inscription 
is  either  conventionally  phrased  or  very  difficult, 
and  many  editors  have  done  wisely  in  ignoring 
it  altogether.  There  are,  however,  several  no^ 
worthy  points  about  these  portions  of  the  inscrip- 
tion which  help  to  fix  our  views  as  to  its  dat«. 
We  may  first  sketch  briefly  what  is  known  as  to 
the  king's  life  and  reign.  Much  fresh  information 
has  come  to  light  since  the  article  Babylonia 
(in  vol.  i.)  was  written. 

iv.  ffAMMIfRABl'S  LIFE  AND  REIGN— I.  The 
fresh  sources  for  ^ammurabi's  reign  are  chiefly  the 
lAittert  and  Inscriptions  of  ffammurabi,  published 
by  L.  W.  King  in  three  magnificent  volnmes 
(Luzac,  London,  1898-1900).  They  consist  of  fifty- 
five  letters  written  by  Hammurabi  to  his  vassal 
Sin-idinnam  of  Larsa ;  ten  of  his  great  inscriptions, 
besides  a  multitude  of  other  letters  and  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  other  kings  of  his  Dynasty.  Most 
important  of  all  is  the  Chronicle  ot  the  Kings  ot 
the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon  (pp.  212-252).  In 
the  Cuneiform  Texts  from  Babylonian  TabMa, 
etc.,  in  the  British  Museum  (vol».  ii.  iv.  vi.  viii  ) 
were  also  published  a  large  number  of  contracts, 
lists,  and  letters  from  the  same  period.  They 
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were  copied  by  T.  G.  Pinches.  Professor  Soheil, 
in  various  numbers  of  the  Becueil  de  Travavx,  and 
more  fully  in  Utie  Saison  de  FouiUea  A  Sippar 
(Cairo,  1902),  has  added  many  more  contemporary 
documents  (quoted  aja  S).  Dr.  Pinches  pnbllshed 
a  few  in  his  Babylonian  TcMet*  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  H.  Peck,  Bart.  (London,  1888).  Strassmaier 
hod  published  a  large  collection  of  tablets,  found 
by  W .  K.  Loftus  at  Tell  Sifr,  in  the  Verkandlungen 
aes  V  intemationalen  Orientaiisten  Congresses 
(Berlin,  1S82)  (quoted  as  B).  Dr.  Meissner  in  his 
'Das  altbabylonische  Privatrecht'  published  the 
text  of  many  more,  chiefly  from  the  oolleotion 
brought  home  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  and  registered 
in  the  British  Mnsenm  as  Bu.  88^12  (quoted  here 
as  B'),  and  the  collection  of  J.  Simon  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  (quoted  as  V.A.Th.  The  collection 
made  by  Dr.  Budge,  re^stered  in  the  British 
Museum  as  Bu.  91-d-9,  is  quoted  as  B').  Dr. 
E.  Lindl  in  his  article  '  Die  Datenliste  der  ersten 
Dynastie  von  Babylon '  {Beitrdge  zur  Assyriologie, 
iv.  pp.  338-402),  Dr.  G.  Nagel  in  '  Die  Briofe  Ham- 
murabi's an  Sinidinnam'  {Beitrdge  cur  Asiyrio- 
logie,  iv.  pp.  434-483),  with  remarks  by  Professor 
Delitzsch  (pp.  483-500),  Dr.  Mnr^v'  W.  Montyomsry's 
Brief  e  avs  der  Zeit  den  babylontschen  Konlgs  ffatn- 
murabi  (A.  Pries,  Leipzig),  Dr.  S.  "sinhes,  Alt- 
babylonische Reehtsurkunden  aus  Zeit  der 
ffammurabi- Dynastie  (Hinrichs,  Lei^'tig),  all  deal 
with  the  same  period. 

Important  studies  of  the  proper  names  of  this 
period  have  been  made  by  Hommel  in  Ancient 
Hebrew  Tradition,  and  Ranke  in  Die  Personen- 
nnmen  in  den  Vrkunden  der  Ifammurabidynastie 
(Franz,  Munich,  1902).  Other  literature  is  quoted 
in  these  works.  T.  G.  Pinches'  Old  Testament  in 
the  light  of  the  Historical  Records  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  (S.P.C.K.,  London)  is  a  mine  of  in- 
formation for  the  period.  The  second  edition  baa 
a  fresh  translation  of  the  Code. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  we  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  informed  aliout  the  times  of  the 
First  Dynasty  of  Babylon.  Tliese  very  numerous 
documents  Ulustrate  by  actual  practical  examples 
the  working  of  Hammurabi's  laws.  They  fumidi 
innumerable  parallels  for  the  rare  words  and  ex> 
pressions. 

2.  According  to  V^.  Babylonian  King-Lista  A 
and  B  (see  Rogers,  liist.  Bah.  Assyr.  p.  312  f.), 
Uamninrabi  was  the  sixth  king  of  the  First 
Dynasty  of  Babylon,  being  son  of  Sin-muballi(, 
grandson  of  Apil-Sin,  great-grandson  of  Zabom, 
who  was  son  of  Suma-laihi  and  grandson  (?)  of 
Snmu-abi,  founder  of  the  Dynasty.  In  the  Susa 
inscriution  (col.  iv.  11.  68-70)  the  king  names 
himself  '  Hammurabi,  son  of  Sin-muballi^  descend- 
ant of  Sumu-lailu.'  There  can  therefore  be  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  His  son  Samsu- 
iluna  calls  Sumu-lailu  the  'fifth  father  of  my 
father'  (King,  iii.  p.  205).  A  later  king  (King, 
iii.  p.  208),  Ammiditana,  calls  himself  '  descendant 
of  Sumu-lailu,'  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  family 
traced  back  descent  only  as  far  as  Suma-Iailu.  The 
King-Lists  also  do  not  say  that  Suma-loilu  was 
son  of  the  founder  Sumu-abL 

3.  The  nationality  of  the  First  Dynasty  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  determining  the  origin  of  the  Code 
Itself ;  as,  if  the  Dynasty  was  foreign,  the  Code 
may  reflect  non-Babylonian  influence.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  names  of  the  kings,  except 
Apil-Sin  and  Sin-mnballit;,  are  not  of  the  usual 
Babylonian  type;  though  Jensen  (Zeitschrift  fiir 
Assyriologie,  x.  p.  342)  maintains  that  they  are. 
They,  and  other  names  of  this  period,  exhibit 
many  peculiarities :  such  as  Samsu  instead  of  the 
nsnal  Babylonian  SanuiS ;  the  enigmatic  Stimu 
perhaps  for  ilumu ;  imperfects  like  iamlik  in  place 


of  the  Babylonian  imliki  strange  words  lik« 
zouiuqa,  ditana,  ammi  (if  not  a  Divine  name), 
timn,  besides  strange  gods  like  Elali,  Wadd,  'Anat. 
But  scholars  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  natioD- 
ality  indicated  by  such  names.  Hommel,  Sayoe, 
A.  Jeremias,  and  Bauke  favour  Arabian,  especuUy 
in  its  old  forms  as  preserved  in  Miniean  ana 
Sabcean  inscriptions.  Winckler  and  Delitzsch  call 
these  names  West  Semitic  or  North  Semitic,  h 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Canaanite  dialect! — 
Phoenician,  Moabite,  Hebrew,  Aramaean.  S.  A. 
Cook,  after  reviewing  opinions,  wisely  says  that 
we  know  too  little  of  tne  earlier  history  of  the 
languages  of  Arabia  and  Canaan.  We  may  eon- 
tent  ourselves  with  saying  that  these  people  were 
a  freshly  arrived  Semitic  race  who  retamed,  in 
Babylonia,  names  and  woi-ds  which  they  brou^t 
from  a  former  home.  In  the  7th  cent.  B.a  the 
Harran  census  {Assyriologische  Bibliothek,  xvii.) 
shows  many  of  these  peculiarities  in  names 
borne  by  the  serfs  under  Assyrian  rule.  They 
may,  then,  belong  to  a  race  recently  transplanted 
by  Assyrian  conquests,  or,  if  indigenous,  may  point 
to  a  nationality  descended  from  those  who  raiised 
the  First  Dynasty  to  empire.  So  far  as  cuneiform 
sources  go,  we  find  most  aitinity  with  the  names 
of  Canaanites  in  the  time  of  tne  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets.  But  this  distinctly  foreign  influence 
appears  not  only  in  names.  'The  Code  shows  it  in 
such  words  as  iUtin  for  '  two-thirds.' 
^  4.  The  name  ^ammnrabi  has  Ion;;  been  well 
known.  In  vol.  i.  of  Hawlinson's  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions of  Western  Asia,  1861  (p.  4,  Nos.  1, 2,  3), 
three  inscriptions  of  hb  were  published.  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Louvre  were  given  by  Oppert  in  I8U3 
in  his  Esepidition  sdentifimte  en  Mesopotamie.  The 
Babylonian  scribes  of  a  later  period  regarded  tli« 
name  as  foreign,  for  they  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  kings  who  reigned  '  after  the  Flood,' 
with  their  explanations  of  those  names.  Some  of 
the  names  are  Sumerian,  or  Kassite ;  but  among 
them  is  Qamniurabi,  whose  name  is  translated 
KimtarapaStum.  Another  is  Amniizaduga,  whose 
name  is  translated  Kimtum-kxttum.  Hence  they 
regarded  fyimmu  as  the  same  word  as  ammi,  and 
equivalent  to  kimtu,  'family.'  The  variants  of 
gammurabi's  name,  such  as  Arami-rabi,  Ammn- 
rapi  (late  Assyrian),  j^ammom  -  rabi,  etc,  show 
that  they  were  partly  right  (King,  ilL  p.  Ixv, 
note  4).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  right  in 
rendering  it  kimtum.  Ammu  or  ffammti  may 
well  be  the  name  of  a  god.  In  comjMjunds  like 
Snmn-fiammn,  Jasdi-hamniii,  Zimri-tiamniu,  it 
can  hardly  mean  '  family,'  unless  this  was  deitied. 
The  element  rabi  is  so  very  common  in  Baby- 
lonian that  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  rendering 
it  'is  great.'  The  name  is  like  Sin-rabi,  Samas- 
rabi,  and  may  well  mean  '  Ammu  is  greaL'  The 
adjective  rapaStu,  applied  to  the  feminine  kimtu, 
is  '  wide '  or  '  great '  also ;  and  in  that  the  old 
grammarians  were  right. 

6.  The  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  First  Djnafty 
of  Babylon  has  been  much  disputed.  The  King- 
Lists,  if  taken  in  their  integrity,  would  put  the 
beginning  of  the  Dynasty  at  B.C.  2454,  and  Ham- 
murabi's accession  at  ri.C.  2342.  But  manv  <.'ioubts 
attach  to  these  figures.  Nabonidns  puts  yammu- 
rabi  seven  hundred  years  before  Bumaburiash,  who 
cannot  be  mnch  before  u.C.  1400.  Rest  reduces  the 
length  of  the  Kassite  Dynastv  by  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  and  so  places  the  oeginning  of  the 
Dynasty  in  RC.  2232,  which  fwrees  with  Berosus 
as  explained  by  Peiser,  .and  with  Simplicius  on  one 
reading.  The  whole  question  is  well  discussed  by 
Rogers  in  his  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
ch.  xii. ;  but  no  definite  result  can  be  expected 
from  present  materials.  Even  the  lengths  of  th« 
reigns  are  in  doubt  now. 
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Tho  Babylonians  at  this  period  gave  each  year 
a  name.  Tlie  year-name  recorded  some  prominent 
event — the  building  of  a  shrine,  or  an  expedition, 
for  example.  Now  the  Chronicles  published  by 
King  give  the  year-names  for  the  reigns  of  the 
kings,  and  assign  forty-three  years  to  gamma- 
rabi,  while  the  King-Lists  give  him  fifty-five.  The 
ditference  may  be  acoonnted  for  by  the  proved  fact 
that  the  same  year  had  sometimes  two  separate 
names.  The  King -Lists  may  have  counted  all 
year-nnmes,  and  so  have  made  the  rei^s  too  long. 
Uut  this  is  not  always  the  caae :  thas,  in  the  Kin^- 
List,  Samsu-iluna  has  only  thirty-five  years,  while 
the  Chronicle  gives  him  thirty-eight.  Here,  again, 
we  must  await  farther  evidence. 

But  we  can  place  the  monument  approximately 
in  the  reign.  For,  when  we  recall  n-liat  we  know 
from  varioos  sources,  we  find  that  Kim-Sin  was 
rei^^ning  in  Larsa  till  the  30th  ]^ear  of  Hammu- 
rabi's reign.  Then  ^ammarabi  defeats  Elam 
and  overwirew  Kim -Sin.  The  following  year  he 
conquered  lamutbal,  a  province  of  Elam.  Now, 
Hammurabi  boasts  in  the  prologue  (col.  ii.  II.  3'2-36) 
liiat  he  had  '  avenged  Larsa  and  renovated  Ebab- 
l>ar,'  the  temple  of  Shamash  there.  This  he  could 
hardly  have  done  while  Kim-Sin  was  still  ruling. 
We  may  therefore  date  the  stele  after  the  thirtietn 
year  of  nis  reign. 

Of  some  interest  is  the  usually  received  identi- 
fication of  IJammurabi  with  the  Amraphel  of 
Gn  14.  With  thi.s  is  bound  up  the  question 
whether  Arioch  of  Ellasar  is  Rim-Sin  of  Larsa. 
For  this  view,  which  has  the  support  of  most 
Assyriologists,  see  especially  Pinches  {Old.  Testa- 
ment, etc.,  ch.  vL);  on  the  other  side,  see  King 
(L  pp.  xxv  f.,  xlix  f.).  An  ingenious  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  superfluous  final  I  in  Amraphel  has 
oeen  suggested  by  Uusing,  who  would  join  it  to 
the  next  word,  and  read,  '  And  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  days  of  Amrapb,  as  Ario<^h  king  of  Ellosar 
was  over  Shinar,  that  Chedorlaomer,'  etc.  But 
Ariocli  is  nearly  as  difficult,  and  the  whole  inci- 
dent i'9  quite  inconsistent,  unless  the  configuration 
of  the  country  has  entirely  changed  since.  The 
same  uncertainties  remi^n  as  to  date  on  both 
chronologies. 

6.  The  Chronicle  gives  us  the  following  skeleton 
outline  of  the  events  of  this  reign,  being  the  list  of 
year-names.  (1)  The  year  in  lehich  Hammurabi 
became  king.  (2)  The  year  in  which  Hammurabi 
established  the  heart  of  the  land  in  righteousness. 
This  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  the  initiation  of  le^ 
reforms ;  but  the  same  formula  is  used  of  Sumu-lailu 
(H*  2177 -A.),  and  may  only  mean  religious  reform. 
The  Code  was  probably  not  promulgated  this  year. 

(3)  The  year  tn  which  the  throne  of  Nannar  was 
mmde,  Nannar  was  god  of  Erech,  bat  this  throne 
was  made  in  Babylon.  We  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  gamniurabi  was  already  ruler  in  Erech. 

(4)  The  year  in  which  the  wall  of  Malgd  was  de- 
stroyed, ^ammnnibi  also  destroyed  the  fortress 
of  Maer  in  this  year.  Malgft  is  probably  not  the 
same  place  as  the  frequently  named  Mal^a,  which 
wa<  close  to  Sippara.  Nlaer  was  an  important 
iihipping  Uywn.  Weissbach  thinks  both  were  on 
tlid  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with  the  Qabur 
(B'thylmiische  Miscetten,  p.  13).  These  fortres-ses 
were  later  repaired.  The  date  of  the  fifth  yeiir  is 
not  preserveci,  but  some  god's  temple  was  prolutbly 
reiitored.  The  sixth  year  is  noted  for  the  restora- 
tion of  some  fortress.  Some  event  at  I»in  marked 
the  seventh  year.  (8)  The  year  in  which  .  .  .  on 
tfie  banJc  of  th«  canal  Nuhvi-nUi.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  '  the  abundance  of  the  people.'  An 
inscription  in  the  Louvre  is  devoted  to  the  record 
of  the  completion  of  this  canal.  Hammurabi  built 
on  the  banks  of  it  a  lofty  fortress,  which  he  called 
after  his  father.  DAr-Sin-muballit-abim-walidia, 


and  the  gap  in  the  Chronicle  here  may  liava  con- 
tained the  name  of  this  fortress.  (9)  The  year  in 
which  the  canal  (j 'iiumurcUn  was  dug.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  uinal  or  the  one  called  Tisid- 
B£I  was  meant  here.  The  latter  ran  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Sippar.  This  event  may  have  been 
used  only  to  date  Sippar  documents.  (10)'  The 
year  in  which  the  .  .  .  inhabitants  of  Malgi.  This 
probably  refers  to  a  reinstatement  of  the  people, 
on  the  restoration,  of  Malgd  and  Maer.  Some 
event  connected  with  a  city  dated  the  next  year. 
(12)  The  year  in  which  the  throne  of  $arpanitum 
was  made.  This  goddess  was  the  consort  of  Mar- 
duk.  The  date  of  the  next  year  is  not  made  out 
clearly.  (14)  The  year  in  which  the  throne  of  Igtar 
of  Babylon  iins  made.  (16)  The  year  in  which  th» 
seven  images  were  made.  (18)  Jne  year  in  which 
the  throne  of  Nabd  was  made.  Next  year  another 
image  was  made ;  the  year  following,  somethins 
for  Bdl.  The  next  year  something  was  said  about 
'  the  nioun  tain ' !.  (20)  TAe  year  in  which  the  throne 
of  Adad  was  made.  (21)  T/ie  year  in  which  tha 
wall  of  Bazu  was  made.  The  city  Bazu  was  close 
to  Sippara,  and  not  far  from  l^ish.  Next  year 
perhaps  a  canal  was  cut  or  an  image  of  Hammu- 
rabi set  up.  Then  something  seems  to  have  been 
done  at  Sippara.  Then  something  was  done  for 
Bel.  (25)  The  year  in  which  the  wall  of  Sippara 
toas  made.  It  was  the  foundation  that  was  laid 
this  year,  and  it  was  'the  great  wall,'  probably 
an  outer  circle.  The  next  year  records  a  great 
flood.  Then  a  great  temple  was  built.  (28)  The 
year  in  which  the  temple  E-NAM-HE  was  built. 
This  was  the  temple  called  '  the  house  of  abund- 
ance,' the  temple  of  Adad  at  Babylon.  (29)  The 
year  in  which  the  unage  of  the  goddess  Sola  was 
made,  ^ala  was  the  consort  of  Adad.  (80)  The 
year  in  which  the  army  of  Elam  was  defeated. 
(31)  The  year  in  which  the  land  of  lamutbal  wa* 
annexed.  A  fuller  form  of  this  date  is,  '  The  year 
of  ffammurabi  the  king,  in  which  with  the  help  of 
Anu  and  Bil  he  established  his  aood  fortune,  and 
his  hand  cast  to  the  earth  the  lana  of  lamutbal 
attd  Bim-Sin  the  king.'  A  further  conquest  is 
recorded  for  the  next  year,  perhaps  of  the  land 
Duplias.  (33)  The  year  in  which  the  caned  of 
ffammurabi  .  .  .  This  may  refer  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  begun  in  the  ninth  year,  or  to 
a  new  canal  whose  name  is  not  preserved,  (34) 
The  year  in  which  for  Anu,  litar,  and  if  and  {the 
temple  E -  TUB- KALAMA  was  restored).  This 
date  is  restored  from  contemporary  documents. 
The  next  year  perhaps  the  great  wall  named 
Kara-Samas  was  built.  The  dates  of  the  next 
two  years  are  lost.  (38)  The  year  in  which  the  eittf 
of  Dupliai  was  destroyed  by  flood.  This  date  is 
restored  from  contemporary  documents.  An  alter- 
native date  for  this  year  is.  The  year  of  Hammu- 
rabi the  king  in  which  the  people  oj  Turukku, 
Kakmum,  and  Subt.  .  .  .  Whether  they  were 
destroyed  by  flood  or  conquered  does  not  appear. 
The  dates  of  the  next  five  years  are  lost,  but  the 
Chronicle  gives  the  total  length  of  the  reign  as 
forty-three  years.  We  know  several  other  year- 
names  for  this  reign,  but  are  not  able  to  place 
them  yet.  The  year  in  which  Ibik-A  dad  captured 
the  cuy  of  Rabiku.  Another  date  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Rabil^u  and  K&r-^ama& 
The  latter  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
The  year  of  Hammurabi  the  king  in  which  the 
goddcis  Taimitum  made  favourable  her  word. 
The  year  of  Hammurabi  the  king  in  which  the 
temple  E  ME-YE-UR  S.iG  was  restored  and  the 
temple  IGl-E-N IR-KIDUll-MAH  teas  built  for 
Zamama  and  Ifinni,  and  its  summit  made  nigh 
like  the  heavens.  (For  further  details,  see  King 
and  Lindl).  . 
7.  This  sketch  we  may  fill  out  by  the  details 
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given  in  letters  and  contracts.  There  the  king 
appears  aa  an  energetic  benevolent  ruler,  who 
kept  the  chief  business  of  importance  under  bis 
own  direction.  Most  of  his  letters  are  addressed 
to  one  Sin-idinnam,  who,  if  not  a  vassal  king  of 
Larsa,  was  the  governor  of  that  city.  If  be  was 
set  in  the  place  of  Kim-Sin,  who  was  independent 
king  of  Larsa  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  ^ammu- 
rabPs  reign,  we  may  suppose  all  these  letters  dated 
after  that  event.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  unlikely 
that  ^animurabi  conld  ^ve  such  minute  orders  to 
Sin-idinnam  as  long  as  Run-Sin  reigned  there.  We 
tind  that  Sin-idinnam  exercised  authority  also  over 
Erech  and  Ur.  At  one  time  Sin-idinnam  had  a 
military  command,  for  the  king  ordered  him  to 
send  certain  Elamite  goddesses,  who  bad  been  cap- 
tured, under  escort  to  Babylon  ;  and  when  the 
same  goddesses  were  sent  back  to  their  temples, 
under  the  escort  of  Inu^samar  and  his  troops, 
Sin-idinnam  was  told  to  attack  the  Elamites  firat, 
lest  it  might  seem  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness. 
The  earliest  known  reference  to  Assyria  occurs  in 
these  letters,  when  240  men  of  the  'King's  com- 
pany* are  said  to  have  left  Assyria.  The  Code 
also  names  Ashor,  the  city,  and  Nineveh  (ool.  iv. 
11.  65-63) ;  but  last  among  the  list  of  sabject- 
towns.  Tho  name  of  the  god  Aior  already  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Sin-muballit  (B>3,  B>  14). 

8.  The  King's  piety  and  oue  for  the  worship 
of  the  gods  appear  not  only  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Code,  where  he  boasts  of  having  built, 
restored,  or  adorned  the  temples  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  empire,  bat  also  in  the  above  list  of  year- 
names.  Further,  in  his  letters  we  find  him  direct- 
ing the  collection  of  temple  revennes  and  super- 
intending their  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  He 
postponed  the  hearing  of  a  trial  because  one  of 
the  parties  was  on  duty  at  a  festival  in  Ur.  He 
controlled  the  calendar,  sending  Sin-idinnam 
notice  that  the  month  now  beginning  was  to  be 
a  second  ElnL  He  is,  however,  careful  to  add 
that  this  mnst  not  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  post- 
poning payments  for  a  month. 

The  king  also  gave  directions  as  to  tiie  canals. 
We  have  seen  that  he  cwistructed  several.  In  one 
letter  he  orders  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  a 
certain  canal  to  clear  it  out.  In  another  case  a 
canal  was  so  badly  dredged  that  ships  could  not 
come  to  Erech.  §<uninurabi  orders  the  work  to 
be  done  'in  three  days.'  Even  the  Enphrates  (T) 
stream  had  to  be  cleared. 

But  it  is  in  the  administration  of  justice  that 
this  king  is  seen  in  the  moat  favourable  light. 
Apparently,  he  was  accessihie  to  all.  Bribery  he 
dBBJt  with  promptly;  he  enfotioed  a  merchant's 
claim  for  a  debt  against  a  mtf  governor ;  he  sent 
instructions  as  to  how  cases  were  to  be  treated. 
Against  money-lenders  he  was  severe,  and  several 
letters  deal  with  loans  or  debts.  He  orders  the 
parties  conceraed  to  be  sent  to  Babylon,  and  gives 
inBtructims  for  their  being  guarded. 

The  ooUection  of  revenue,  the  due  care  of  the 
royal  flocks  and  herds,  the  audit  of  accounts,  the 
regulation  of  food  supplies,  shipping  and  other 
transport,  labour  on  public  works,  and  the  proper 
exemptions  from  du^  are  all  frequently  dmlt 
with  in  the  letters.  For  fuller  details  and  tdhe 
parallels  from  other  reigns  of  the  First  Dynasty, 
see  King's  Letters  of  ffammurcM. 

The  period  of  Qammnrabi's  Dynasty  was  one  of 
great  literary  activity.  Many  of  the  tablets  in 
Assurbanipars  library  are  ascribed  to  this  period 
by  their  characteristic  forms  of  expression  ;  but 
no  works  are  definitely  ascribed  by  the  documents 
themselves  to  this  king.  Still,  the  view  is  general 
among  Assyriologists  that  this  period  produced 
most  of  the  masterpieeea  which  later  generations 
chiefly  raprodnoed. 


The  picture  of  monarchy  which  the  <•  ■ 
and  the  Code  reveal  is  by  no  means  ir;  <       . . 
Like  all  Oriental  despotisms,  it  is  ideall       -lo  ^ 
energetic,  benevolent  monarchy.    In  ti  c   ■  -A-Sr 
gammurabi,  he  was  indeed  'afatherof  • 
(col.  XXV.  21  f.)  and  'the  sun  of  Bab  .-r     -  ^ 
V.  4).    His  Code  amply  justifies  his  boa»    .'  i- 
carried  out.    That  is  rendered  proliable  y 
of  contemporary  doi-uments,  not  only  fc  .'■ 
but  for  those  of  his  predecessors  and  successors. 
So  far  as  they  refer  to  the  class  of  cases  con- 
sidered in  the  Code,  they  confirm  its  working.  Of 
course  a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  cnminal 
cases,  were  not  the  subject  of  written  records. 
We  have  no  records  of  trials  for  murder,  rape, 
incest,  or  the  like  grievous  wrongs.    But  we  have 
not  only  contracts  of  marriage,  partnership,  loans 
and  commissions,  and  other  commercial  business, y 
bat  also  a  nnmber  of  legal  decisiona.  These  mostl^ 
relate  to  property  disputes,  but  a  few  touch  crime 
as  welL    So  far  as  they  go,  they  raove  that  me 
Code  was  literally  carried  out.    Further,  they 
show  that  it  was  no  new  invention,  but  codified 
the  customary  law  of  the  country.  / 

The  king  was  a  qtutsi-Diviae  person.  Tnis  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  invocation  of  his  name 
along  with  those  of  the  gods  in  solemn  oath#,bat 
by  such  names  as  J^ammurabi-Uu,  '  Hammurcibi  is 

fod ' ;  ffamvwrabt-Samit, '  Hammurabi  is  my  sun.' 
Ten  swore  by  'Sania.4,  Aia  (his  consort),  and 
l^ammurabi  the  king,'  as  also  by  the  name  of 
Marduk  or  of  Rim-Sin,  other  gods  or  other  kings. 
See  a  list  of  these  oaths  in  Kohler-Peiser,  L  p. 
107  f.  The  king  was  often  accorded  the  title  i-tu 
as  a  prefix  to  his  name.  This  custom  continued  in 
use  until  late  in  the  Kassite  Dynasty.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Code  (col.  ii.  48),  Qammnrabi  oalls 
himself  the  '  Divine  shelter,'  i-ln  fululu,  of  his 


land,  (col.  iii.  16)  the  '  Divine  king  of  the  city,'  i-lu 
iar  ali,  (col.  y.  4)  the  'Divine  sun'  of  Baby' 
i-lu  &amSu. 


As  one  consequence  of  this  sacred  majesty  of  the 
king,  he  does  not  directly  appear  as  party  to  any 
commercial  or  business  transaction.  This  was  not 
so  in  early  times.  In  one  of  the  oldest  monuments 
of  Babylonia  which  we  possess,  the  stele  of  Manis- 
tusu,  king  of  Kish  (Mtmmrea  de  la  DtUgatUm,  en 
Perte,  tom.  ii.  p.  Iff.),  we  find  the  king  buying 
lands,  like  any  other  person,  to  make  up  an  estate 
for  his  son  Mesalim,  uterwards  king  of  Kish  also. 
But  in  aU  later  times  the  rule  holds  good.  The 
king's  stewards,  shepherds,  and  other  otficials  buy 
and  sell,  obviously  for  their  master,  but  his  name 
does  not  come  into  t^e  transaction. 

9.  The  extent  of  i  Hammurabi's  empire  can  be 
gathered  only  partly  from  the  Code.  He  names  in 
the  prologue  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Sippcoa,  Nippur, 
Danlu,^Eridu,  Ur,  Larsa,  Erech,  Isin,  Kish, 
Cuthah,  Borsippa,  Dilbat,  Shirpuria,  Hallab,  Kar- 
kar,  Maskan-saori,  MiJk&,  Agaae,  Ashur,  Nineveh, 
but  only  as  having  dmie  beoefits  to  the  temples 
there.  The  list  coverr  all  Assjrria  and  Babylonia. 
He  is  called  king  of  Martu  in  an  inscription  set  uf 
in  his  honour,  and  ^at  is  usually  taken  to  meat 
the  Westland  or  "iPalestine  (King,  Letter*,  va.  ^  !/ 
195  f  ).  ' 

y.  Social  oradbs  rbcoqnizbd  is  the  Oodb.  ^ 
—The  Code  recogliilaW  UiiM  KHides  of  society :  tna 
amilu,  the  miilhSnu,  and  the  ardu. 

1.  The  first  grade  were  the  men  of  gentle  birth, 
men  of  family,  and  very  likely  were  largely  of  the 
same  raite  as  the  royal  family.  Winckler  has  com- 
pared them  with  the  amSlu  of  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets,  where  it  is  still  a  distinct  title,  and  with 
early  Arabic  'iilii,  ulai  (AUorimliditche  ForeehMtig- 
en,  li.  p.  313).  The  king  himself  seems  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  anMti  Sa  Marduk  lAalli(*u 
*  the  amtlw  to  whom  may  Marduk  grant  life.'  H« 
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mtion  of  the  First  Gentleman  of 
many  passages  amilu  is  distinctly 
lificer.     By  coortesy  it  was  ex- 
ir  '  Sir '  or  •  Esquire,'  to  mark  every 
'  <n  not  otherwise  titled.    Eren  in 
sually  applied  to  all  free  citizens, 
ion  from  the  mufikf.nu  is  necessary. 
V  as  a  determinative  before  names 

xapations.  Thus  the  potter,  the 
tailor,  bue  ouvuS-cutter,  carpenter,  builder,  and 
other  artisans,  who  are  paid  a  daily  wage  but 
may  have  belonged  to  old  trade  guilds,  are  amiU ; 
but  not  the  doctor,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  the 
brander.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  accidental, 
but  must  be  remembered  in  case  further  evidence 
should  come  to  light.  He  was  an  ofBcer  when 
performing  mUitaiy  service.  His  residence  appears 
to  be  called  an  ekallu,  which  is  best  rendered 
'  mansion ' ;  the  usual  rendering  '  palace '  is  apt  to 
suggest  the  royal  residence.  It  seems  probable 
that  every  town  contained  one  or  more  such 
'mansions.'  They  are  named  in  contracts 'as 
being  built  for  persons  who  were  certainly  not 
kings  (B>  333;  B*  381).  Consequentii^  the  slave  of 
the  '  palace '  is  not  necessarily  a  royal  slave  (§§  173- 
176). 

2.  The  muiktnw,  whose  name  passed  into  Hebrew 
as  \V?i  (mifken),  Ital.  meschino,  meacMnello,  Portug. 
memuinho,  French  metqvin,  etc.,  occupies  a  lower 
rank.  His  penalties  are  less,  but  so  are  his  com- 
pensations for  injury.  He  is  specially  legislated 
for  (§§  8,  140,  198,  201,  204.  208,  211,  216,  219, 
222).  The  rendering  of  the  name  is  difiScult.  The 
translation  '  poor  man '  ia  not  very  good.  For  he 
was  no  pauper,  certainly  not  a  beggar.  He  bad 
slaves  (§15)  and  goods.  Milller  calls  nim  an  Armen- 
stiftler ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  receiving 

pension.  Kohler  and  Peiaer  give  Ministerial ; 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  any  siiecial 
Miociation  with  the  court,  or  any  special  duties. 
If*  name  itylf  may  be  taken_tfO  mBan  a  'sub- 
jl^,'  originally"'  suppliant?  We  take  it  he  was 
«  '  commoner,  one  of  the  phbi,  perhaps  of  the 
conquered  race.  At  any  rate  he  was  free,  but 
apparently  subject  to  the  eorvie,  perhaps  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  We  find  that 
bis  offering  in  the  temple  was  aJlowed  to  be  less 
than  others  (Meissner,  Beitrage  zvr  Kenntnis  der 
Babylonischen  Bdigion,  p.  176  f.).  In  Assyrian 
times  the  Babylonians  complained  that  they  were 
being  treated  aBmuSkSnw,  not  so  much  '  poor  men,' 
but  subject  to  indignities.  In  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  Amenophis  quotes  the  letter  of  Kada.4man- 
B£l  to  hiui,  inquiring  after  his  daughter  Suharti. 
The  Babylonian  king  says  the  Egyptian  liajil  his 
sister  to  wife ;  but  no  messenger  of  his  had  ever 
been  able  to  see  the  princess,  or  know  whether  she 
was  alive  or  dead.  A  certain  lady  they  had  seen, 
but  mindi  martu  iSten  muSk^u,  '  whether  she  was 
the  daughter  of  some  muttetnu,^  they  could  not 
tell.  In  omen  tablets  it  is  a  curse  that  a  man 
mu&tnMu  attak, '  should  some  to  poverty '  (Bezold, 
Catalogue,  p.  1566). 

3.  llie  slave  {(trdu)  was  treated  very  much  as  a 
chattel.  He  could  be^sold  or  pledged  (§§  118,  147) ; 
damage  done  to  him  had  to  oe  paid  for,  but  the 
compensation  went  to  his  master  (§§  213,  214,  219, 
220).  A  repudiation  of  servitude  on  his  part  was 
punished  tty  mutilation  (§  282).  The  master  is  not 
said  to  have  power  of  life  and  death  ;  indeed  his 
power  seems  expressly  limited  to  mutilation.  The 
slave  conld  acquire  wealth,  and  act  in  business  as 
a  free  maiv  but  his  master  had  to  be  cognizant  of 
his  transactions.  If  he  was  living  in  his  master's 
house  he  could  not  buy  or  sell,  except  by  power 
of  attorney,  or  written  licence  from  his  master 
(8  7).  But  many  slaves  married  and  had  homes  of 
their  own.  Then  the  master  acted  as  patron,  and 
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recovered  their  debts  for  them.  A  slave  who 
married  one  of  his  ma-tter's  slave  girls  was  able  to 
acquire  wealth,  but  his  master  was  his  sole  heir, 
and  his  children  were  slaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  slave,  at  any  rate  if  in  the  service  of  a  '  great 
house,'  or  of  a  mtiikSnu,  could  marry  a  free  woman. 
In  that  case  the  children  were  free  (§  175),  and  the 
free  woman's  marriage  portion  remained  hers,  for 
her  children,  on  her  husband's  death  (§  176).  The 
property  which  the  pair  acquired  after  marriage 
was  divided  into  two  equal  portions :  the  master, 
OS  his  slave's  heir,  took  one  half,  the  wife  and 
children  the  other  half.  A  slave  could  buy  his 
freedom  with  his  savings.  This  must  have  been 
a  free  bargain  between  slave  and  master.  The 
former  had  to  choose  between  freedom  and  poverty 
on  one  side,  and  service  and  comfort  on  the  other. 
The  master  accepted  a  present  gain  in  lieu  of  s 
deferred  revjereion  of  the  slave's  property.  The 
Code^^pes  not  notice  this  point. 

A  female  slave  conld  become  her  master's  con- 
cubine. Her  children  were  free  (§§  170-171);  and 
so  was  she,  at  her  master's  death.  If  her  master 
chose  he  could  acknowledge  her  children,  and  then 
they  inherited  equally  with  the  children  of  his 
free  wife ;  but  these  had  first  choice  in  the  sharing 
of  his  property  (§  170).  If  she  was  the  property 
of  a  free  woman  who  was  married,  the  slave 
girl  might  be  given  by  Her  mistress  to  her  hus- 
band to  bear  him  children  (§  144).  Her  mistress 
retained  the  right  to  punish  presumption  and 
insolence  by  degradation  to  full  slavery  again; 
but  the  slave  girl,  if  she  had  borne  children  to  her 
master,  could  not  be  sold.  At  his  death  she  was 
free  (§§  146,  147). 

The  slave  was  not  always  contented  with  his 
lot.  He  might  run  away.  His  captor  was  bound 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  master,  and  was  then 
rewarded  by  statute  with  a  payment  of  two 
shekels  (§  17).  But  if  the  captor  kept  him  in  his 
own  house,  and  did  not  give  him  up  on  demand, 
he  was  punished  with  death  (§  19).  So  was  any  '  i 
one  who  enticed  a  slave  away  from  his  master 
(§  15).  The  slave  seems  to  have  had  liberty  to  go 
about  freely  in  the  city  where  his  master  livM,  i' 
but  not  to  leave  the  city  without  his  master's 
consent  (§  15).  A  slave  usnallv  had  his  owner's 
name,  or  some  mark  by  which  ne  could  be  reoog-  ** 
nized,  branded  or  tattooed  on  his  arm.  If  a  cap-  > 
tured  fugitive  slave  would  not  name  his  owner, 
he  had  to  be  taken  to  the  'palace'  or  governor's 
residence,  and  there  put  to  the  question,  and  so 
restored  to  the  owner  (§  18).  We  find  from  the 
letters  that  the  officers  over  the  levy  claimed,  for 
the  eorvie,  unowned  slaves  (B*  419).  The  tattoo- 
ing of  the  slave's  mark  was  the  business  of  the 
gnllabu,  who  could  also  render  it  irrecognizable 
again.  To  do  this  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  rendered  the  gallahu  liable  to  have  his 
Iiands  cut  off  (§  226).  If  he  had  been  deceived  into 
doing  tins  by  some  one  who  was  judged  to  have 
designs  on  that  slave,  the  gallnbu  comd  swear  to 
his  innocence  and  be  let  olT ;  but  the  fraudulent 
holder  of  the  slave  was  treated  as  a  slave  stealer, 
and  put  to  death  {§  227).  To  '  mark '  a  man  was 
equivalent  to  reducing  him  to  slavery.  This  might 
be  done  to  a  rebellious  child  by  the  Sumenan 
laws.  Also  it  might  be  inflicted  on  a  man  for 
slander  (§  127),  or  on  a  rebellious  or  insolent  slave 
(§  146).  A  fugitive  slave  might  be  put  in  chains 
by  his  ma.ster.  Harbouring  a  fugitive  was  punished 
with  death  (§  16). 

The  slaves  were  probably  recruited  principally 
from  captives  taken  in  war.  We  see  that  certain 
persons  might  be  bought  abroad  and  brought  back 
by  merchants.  These  would,  no  doubt,  be  oflered  ' 
for  sale  as  slaves.  But,  if  they  were  natives  ol 
Babylonia,  their  relatives,  their  town  tomple,  or,  | 
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in  the  last  resort,  the  State,  would  ransom  them 
(§  32).  If  they  had  been  slaves  before,  in  Babylonia, 
it  seems  tlmt  they  had  to  be  set  at  liberty  on 
being  brought  back  (§  280}.  But  the  Code  may 
only  mean  that  they  returned  to  their  former  con- 
dition. Foreigners,  once  slaves  in  Babylonia, 
captured  thence  in  war,  bought  abroad  by  a 
merchant  and  again  offered  for  sale  by  him  in 
Babylonia,  if  recognized  by  a  former  master,  might 
be  re-bought  by  him  at  the  price  the  merchant 
gave  for  them  abrtwd  (g  281).  The  Code  appar- 
ently aims  at  excluding  a  profit  on  the  trans- 
action, but  leaves  the  price  to  be  settled  by  the 
merchant's  oath  as  to  the  money  paid  by  him. 

There  is  no  trace  in  the  Code,  or  contemporary 
documents,  of  serfs,  or  pleba  adtcripti,  such  as 
were  so  common  in  Assyria  and  the  district  about 
Harran  in  the  7tb  cent.  B.C.  (see  '  Harraa  oenstis,' 
Assyrioloaische  Bibliothek,  zviL).  The  serf  seems 
to  have  held  his  lands  by  inheritance,  and  bad 
property  of  his  own,  The  class  was  larKely  re- 
cruited from  slaves  and  town  artisans.  A  serfs 
father  is  usually  named.  He  was  sold  wich  the 
land,  and  subject  apparently  to  mUitarr  service. 
Many  captives  taken  in  war  wen  settlea  as  serfs, 
and  the  Assyrian  kings  anally  uaigned  lands  to 
the  transported  peoples. 
The  slave  proper  nmally  appears  as  fatherless ; 
of  cai 


but  a  number  of  cases  occiir  at  all  periods,  when 
parents  sell  their  children.  Free  men  might  be 
sold  for  debt,  or  reduced  to  slavery  as  punishment 
for  crime.  In  the  latter  case  they  probably  became 
pnblic  slaves.  Slaves  were  subieot  to  the  eorvie, 
as  king's  servants.  Even  female  slaves  owed  ser- 
vice to  the  State — usually  work,  such  as  weaving  or 
spinning.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  a  buyer 
of  a  slave  whether  this  duty  had  been  discharged, 
and  he  often  demanded  a  guarantee  that  it  was 
no  longer  due.  It  probably  was  confined  to  a 
number  of  years— six  seems  likely  in  the  case  of 
the  serfs.    A  great  many  slaves  were 

skillM  workmen ;  they  were  often  apprenticed  to 
learn  a  trade.  But  in  early  times  the  trades  were 
in  the  hands  of  free  men. 

Slaves  might  be  adopted  as  children  by  free 
men  and  women,  usnally  to  oare  for  the  old  age  of 
one  whose  own  family  had  already  srown  up  and 
left  the  home.  Such  adopted  chfldren  became 
free,  and  nsnally  inherited  tneir  adoptive  parents' 
property.  Further  details  on  the  status  of  slaves, 
especiaUy  in  later  times,  will  be  found  in  Heissner, 
de  ServiltUe,  Pries,  Leipd^ ;  and  S.  A.  Cook,  The 
Latex  of  Motet,  ete, ,  oh.  vii. 

Tlie  value  of  a  slaTe  varied  mnch  with  age, 
accomplishments,  sex,  etc.  The  Code  avoids  Uie 
question  by  awarding '  slave  for  slave '  (§§  219, 231 ), 
'half  his  price '  (88  Iw,  220).  A  maidservant  was 
worth  twenty  shekels  of  silver  (8  214),  her  unborn 
babe  two  shekels  (8  213).  In  contemporary  docu- 
ments a  male  dave  sold  for  as  little  as  nx  shekels 
or  OS  much  as  twenty.  A  female  slave  might 
fetch  as  little  as  four  and  a  half,  or,  with  a  babe, 
as  much  as  ninety -four  shekels. 

The  reward  for  restoring  a  fugitive  to  his 
master  (§  17),  or  for  curing  a  slave  {§§  217,  223),  was 
two  shekels  of  silver,  evidently  calculated  as  one- 
ten  t  h  of  the  ordinary  value.  This  value  of  twenty 
shekels  remained  constant  as  the  average  to  the 
times  of  the  Second  Babylonian  Empire. 

vi.  CLSS3  LBOISLATIOlf  A  FBATURM  OP  THE 

CoDS^—A  distinctrve  feature  of  the  Code  Is  "iliB 
class  legislation.  Not  only  are  the  aristocrat,  the 
commoner,  and  the  slave  treated  separately,  but 
the  Code  legislates  separately  for  eertain  classes  of 
the  community. 

I.  The  first  das*  an  feudal  landowners.  They 
hijld  lands  of  the  crown  service.  Their  names, 
fm^Abt  and  M'tru,  are  difficult  to  translate,  be- 


cause we  hai'e  no  modem  officials  whose  fpaotiaaa 
exactly  correspond  to  theirs,    (a)  For  the  first  we 
propose  '  levy  -  master.'    The  'levy-master'  was 
over  the  corvie.    He  had  to  make  up  the  local 
quota  for  the  army,  or  for  forced  labour.    On  the 
former  side  he  might  answer  to  the  field-comet, 
commandant,  presbgang  officer,  FeldweM,  Stattver- 
treter;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  ganger  on  public 
works.   He  may  have  had  other  duties,  such  as  ^ 
the  maintenance  of  local  order,  but  these  chiefly  * 
appear  in  the  letters  of  the  time  (see  King's  Lettert^ 
of  ffammnrabi,  under  '  ridH,'  in.  p.  290).  To  their  ■> 
gangs  were  condemned  fugitive  slaves,  if  unclaimed 
(B»  419). 

The  king  in  various  letters  orders  the  exemption 
of  temple  cakers,  royal  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  and 
paUiis  from  the  ilka,  or  '  duty,'  of  these  ofifioen. 
Farther,  it  is  certain  that  on  some  occasions  this 
duty  was  military  service,  on  others  public  works. 
It  IS  not,  however,  clear  that  we  have  always  a 
class  exemption. 

The  Code  fixes  their  status  very  clearly  in  some 
respects.  They  might  be  sent  on  '  the  kinjg's  way,' 
pernaps  a  term  for  a  military  expedition,  Imt 
probably  including  any  royal  business.  It  was  a 
capital  offence  not  to  go.  To  send  a  hired  sab- 
stitute  involved  death,  and  the  substitute  took 
over  the  appointment  (8  26).  For  a  magistrate  to 
allow  such  personation  was  punished  by  death  also 
(8  33).  If  such  an  officer  was  captured  abroad,  and 
there  was  bought  by  a  Babylonian  slave-dealer,  he 
had,  on  his  return,  to  be  ransomed  from  his  own 
means,  failing  that,  by  the  temple  treasury  of  his 
town,  failing  that,  by  the  State  (8  32).  But  his 
holding  could  not  be  sold  for  the  purpose.  It 
consisted  of  land,  house,  garden,  and  stock  eiven 
him  by  the  king,  as  well  as  a  salary,  and  conla  not 
be  sold,  pledged,  or  exchanged  (8  34).  The  penalty 
for  its  ahenation  was  tliat  it  had  to  be  returned,  and 
the  buyer,  lender,  or  exchanger  lost  what  he  liad 
nven  ror  it.  The  officer  could  not  be  oppressed  by 
U>e  governor,  neither  robbed,  defrauded  of  salary, 
let  out  on  hire,  nor  wronged  in  court,  on  pain  of 
death  (8  84).  The  officer  could  not  leave  his  hold- 
ing to  his  wife  or  daughter,  nor  any  part  of  it  (8  38). 
He  had,  of  coarse,  fuU  power  over  his  own  acquired 
property  (8  39).  He  could  name  his  son  as  locum 
tenens  in  lus  absence,  if  capable  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office,  which  therefore  were  not 
solely  military.  If  his  son  oonld  not  take  the 
duty,  being  a  child,  one-third  of  the  estate  waa 
sequestered  to  the  child's  mother  for  his  mainten- 
ance, and  a  locitm  tenens  put  in  by  royal  authority. 
To  secure  the  estate  from  dilapidation,  the  loeutn 
t^tent  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to  it,  if  the 
absentee  was  away  three  years  or  more.  This  held 

good  only  if  the  absentee  had  been  a  neglectful 
older.    In  any  case,  one  year's  absence  did  not 
invalidate  his  claim  to  resume  it  on  his  return. 

(b)  In  nearly  every  case  the  M'iru  is  associated 
with  this  officer.  The  term  means  simply '  catcher, ' 
and  is  used  of  fishermen  and  hunters  alike.  In 
contemporary  documents  it  seems  always  to  be 
used  of  fishermen.  Perhaps  they,  too,  were  a  privi- 
leged class,  as  being  necessary  to  the  provision  of 
food  for  the  palace.  It  appears  that_  they  had 
their  special  fisheriesjcea^veoJzLBach  district,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  poach  on  other  fisheries  (Kint;, 
Lettert,  p.  121  f.).  But  it  is  not  quito  clear  that  the 
b&'iru,  or  'catcher,'  may  not  have  been,  like  the  old 
'  catehpolejasortflt-oonstable.  He  could,  like  the 
•  levy-mas'ter,'  be  soit  'on  the  king's  way,'  might 
be  captnred  abroad,  held  the  samfiMrt  of  estate, 
could  make  the  same  arrangement8as>to  l^is  son's 
taking  his  duty.  He  is  not  expressly  exempted 
from  the  governor's  oppressions,  but  surely  was 
not  meant  to  be  at  his  mercy.  This  rather  goes  to 
prove  that  b&'iru  is  almost  a  synonym  for  rid  fdbt. 
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(c)  So  far  as  inalienability  of  holding  waa  con- 
.'lerned,  the  nAi  bilti,  or  '  payer  of  tribute,'  was  in 
the  xame  position  as  the  rid  fdbt  and  the  bd'iru. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  land  was  held  of  the 
crown,  as  in  other  Oriental  coontries  —  notably 
Morocco  now — on  two  forms  of  tenure.  One  carried 
an  obligation  to  personal  aerrice,  the  other  only  a 
rent  or  tribute.  Both  were  thus  inalienable,  bat 
might  be  hereditary.  Land  oonld  also  be  held  by 
others,  who  mi^ht  alienate :  Totaries,  merchants, 
and  foreign  lesidents  are  named  (§  40) ;  but  the 
duty,  whatever  it  was,  went  with  the  land,  and 
must  be  discharged  by  the  buyer.  Some  land  was 
freehold  (coJM) ;  and  it  is  expressly  laid  down  as 
a  special  privilege  that  the  estates  of  a  Marduk 
votary  were  thus  exempt  from  the  '  duty.'  There 
is  no  express  mention  of  tithe,  bnt  that  probably 
grew  out  of  the  '  dul^.' 

2.  The  votary  was  also  the  salqeet  of  special 
legislation.  She  might  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  a  god  (Samai  and  Mardnk  are  named  in  the* 
Code  ;  Sin,  Annnit,  and  others  elsewhere)  by  her 
parents;  or  she  might  herself  elect  to  beieome 
a  votary.  She  thus  became  a  'bride'  of  the  god, 
and  might  be  dowered  b^  her  father  as  for  marriage 
(S  178).  Her  father  oonld  give  her  ooinplete  power 
over  her  proper^,  or  not.  In  ainr  case,  she  had 
the  life  interest  in  it  (S  179).  If  not_.abeolately 
at  her  own  disposal,— on  her  father's  death,  her 
brethren,  who  had  the  re*«ndan.j^Fit,  might 
assume  possession  and  walntain  her.  17  they  did 
not  do  this  to  her  aatisfaotion,  she  had  the  power 
to  appoint  a  steward,  who  would  administer  it  as 
she  wished.  In  any  such  case  it  reverted  at  her 
death,  unless  her  father  had  granted  her  the  dis- 
posal of  it  by  a  special  deed  of  gift.  If  he  gave 
tier  no  allowance  of  this  sort,  she  did  not  forfeit  her 
rights  as  a  daughter  in  his  estate,  bnt  came  in  for 
one-third  of  a  son's  share  at  his  death  (§  180).  To 
all  appearances,  the  votary  was  vowed  to  perpetual 
virginity  ;  bnt  she  might  marry,  and  give  her  hus- 
band a  maid  to  bear  him  children  (§  140).  If  she 
broke  her  vow  and  had  children,  they  were  not 
recognized  as  in  her  power :  they  oonld  be  adopted 
by  any  one  without  her  liaving  power  to  claim 
tliem  back  (§  193).  From  contemporary  docoments 
we  find  that  votaries  often  adopted  children,  mostly 
other  votaries,  doubtless  to  care  for  their  old  age. 
Normally,  the  votaries  lived  in  a  convent  (8  110),  or 
common  home,  called  '  the  bride  chamber.  It  was 
a  very  large  establishment,  and  is  often  named  as 
a  neighbour  in  sales  of  lands.  If  they  did  not  live 
there,  they  were  expected  to  be  staid  in  their  be- 
haviour. They  might  not  open  a  beer-shop,  nor 
enter  one,  on  pain  of  being  oomed  (§  110).  Th^ 
were  highly  respected.  Mo  one  might  slander 
them,  on  ptdn  oi  being  branded  on  the  forehead 
(§  127).  We  read  of  Iltftni,  danghter  of  king 
Ammizaduga,  as  a  votuy  (V.A.Th.  630).  They 
had  a  common  scribe  (B'  2176  A)  and  a  '  lady 
superior'  (B'  61).  The  votary  of  Mardnk  had 
special  treatment,  as  was  natural  for  a  king  who 
hud  made  Bal^lon  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and 
Mardnk  supreme,  even  over  Sama£  in  Sippara. 
She  was,  even  if  not  dowered  by  her  father,  able 
to  claim  one-third  of  a  son's  share  in  his  property 
at  his  death,  and  had  full  testamentary  powers 
over  it.  She  had  no  '  dnty '  to  discharge  (§  182). 
We  continually  meet  with  votaries  in  contemporary 
ducnmenta,  chiefly  devoted  to  Samai.  They  were 
dearly  a  wealthy  body,  and  carry  on  business 
freely.  They  agree  with  brothers  about  their 
estates,  put  in  stewards,  leave  property,  and  carry 
on  ordinary  contracts.  Many  marry.  Nowhere 
in  the  Code  or  elsewhere  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
evil  reputation  which  Greek  writers  assign  to  these 
ladies,  and  the  translations  which  make  them 
proetitntea,  or  unchaste,  are  not  to  be  accepted. 


Greek  influence  may  later  have  corrupted  their 
morals.  " 

3.  Men  were  also  vowed  to  the  service  of  a  god, 
but  the  Code  does  not  refer  to  them.  The  rather 
obscure  mamdz  pdni,  who  '  stood  in  the  presence ' 
of  the  king,  were  naturally  celibates.  Their  wives 
could  not  he  tolerated  in  the  palace.  Their  chil- 
dren, ii  they  had  any,  were  treated  as  homeless 
(§  192),  and  could  be  adopted  by  any  one  without 
the  father's  consent.  There  is  no  ground  for  assum- 
ing any  vicious  habits  on  their  port,  as  the  term 
included  some  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  State. 

4.  Special  professions  were  also  legislated  for. 
The  beer-f  hop  was  usually  kept  by  women.  Even 
as  late  as  the  Second  Babylonian  Empire  we  find  a 
master  setting  up  a  female  slave  in  a  wine-shop. 
The  price  of  beer  was  not  to  be  dearer  than  com, 
measure  for  measure  (§  108).  Com  was  leg<d  tender, 
and  silver  waa  not  to  be  demanded  by  the  great 
weight.  The  beer-acller  hmi  tr,  ftivf  infnnpntinTi 
of  all  treasonable  conspiracy  she  overheard  in  her 
shop  (§  109).  She  was  severely  dealt  with  :  if  she 
broke  these  rules,  death  was  the  penalty.  There 
is  no  hint  that  her  house  was  a  orothel,  thongh 
later  custom  suggests  it. 

5.  The  doctor  does  not  seem  to  hold  a  high  profes- 
rion.  He  is  not  an  amtlu.  The  fee  for  a  successful 
operation,  involving  surgery  (removal  of  a  cataract 
with  the  bnonze  laifcet  is  probably  meant),  is  fixed 
and  graded[  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient 
(§§  216-217).  Anoinsuccessful  operation  is  penalized 
by  loss  of  the  hands,  re_paration,  or  a  fine  (S§  218- 
220).  A  cure  of  an  injured  limb,  or  a  rupture  (?), 
is  similarly  treated  (§§  221-223).  The  veterinary 
surgeon  is  likewise  dealt  with  (§§  224,  225).  The 
brander,  who  may  also  be  a  barber,  and  perhaps 
a  shearer,  naturally  follows  a  surgeon.  His  special 
treatment  concerns  his  attempting  to  efface  a 
slave's  tattooed  mark.  If  he  did  this  wittingly,  he 
lost  his  hands.  If  he  was  deceived,  he  could  get 
free  on  oath  of  innocence,  bnt  the  procurer  suffered 
death  (§§  226,  227). 

6.  BuQders  are  treated  much  the  same.  Tlie 
builder's  fee  is  fixed  according  to  the  size  of  t)ie 
house.  His  bad  workmanship  is  punished  if  it 
leads  to  damage.  He  has  to  make  good  ail  loss, 
and  repair  at  his  own  expense ;  and,  mrther,  suffer 
the  same  damage  in  his  own  person  as  he  has 
brought  on  the  house-owner  (§§  228-233).  The 
boatman  gets  a  fixed  fee  according  to  the  size  of 
the  boat  he  builds.  Damage  due  to  bad  workman- 
ship appearing  within  a  year's  time  has  to  be 
made  good,  or  the  boat  replaced  (§§  234,  236).  A 
boatman  had  to  make  good  a  boat  lost  through  his 
carelessness,  if  hired  to  navigate  it.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  freight,  if  any.  If  be  sank  a 
Ixjat,  but  raised  it  again,  he  paid  half  value.  His 
hire  was  fixed  (§§  2  6-239). 

vii.  AGRlCULTUliE,  —  1.  Land  was  already 
private  property,  subject  to  its  duty  to  the  State. 
An  impost  was  levied  apon  the  crop,  and  was  clearly 
proportional  to  its  amount  {miKsu).  How  men 
came  into  possession  of  waste  or  onreclaimed  land, 
which  mignt  be  expected  to  be  common,  does  not 
appear.  The  reclamation  may  have  constituted  a 
title.  At  any  rate,  the  Code  contemplates  land 
being  given  to  a  farmer  to  reclaim  (§  44),  and  the 
contracts  show  the  practice  to  have  been  common 
(B'  186,  etc.).  The  unreclaimed  land  was  usually 
taken  along  with  arable  land  (double  in  amount), 
and  without  rent  for  a  time.  Then,  say  in  the 
fourth  year,  fixed  rent  was  expected  from  all — that 
from  the  virgin  soil  being  threefold  the  ordinary. 
The  landlora  further  made  an  allowance  of  pro- 
visions towards  the  farmer's  keep.  The  penalty 
fixed  by  the  Code  for  neglect  to  reclaim  is  that  the 
farmer  should  leave  it  in  good  tilth,  and  pay  a  fair 
rent  (g  44).    Ordinary  arable  land  was  let,  asnally 
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at  fixed  rents,  so  much  com  per  acre,  six  OCR  per 
VAN  being  very  usual.  A  deposit  was  expected, 
and  it  was  ordinary  debt  not  to  pay  the  rentl  The 
Code  only  enacts  that,  if  the  rent  had  been  paid,  no 
rebate  could  be  claimed  if  a  storm  destroyed  the 
crop  afterwards  (§45).  But  if  the  rent  was  not  paid, 
or  if  the  land  was  let  on  the  share-prolit  syi<teni, 
the  damage  done  by  storm  was  borne  by  landlord 
and  tenant  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their  shareg. 
(§  46).  This  system  of  produce-rent,  or  share-profit, 
was  very  common,  the  landlord  taking  half  the 
crop,  or  two-thirds,  according  to  agreement.  In 
such  a  case  the  tenant's  neglect  to  do  the  proper 
work  prejudiced  the  landlord  as  well  as  himself ; 
in  this  case  the  Code  enacts  that  lie  shall  pay  an 
average  rent,  '  like  his  neighbours,'  or  '  like  right 
and  left  of  him'  (§  42,  B>  1031).  He  had  to  leave 
it  in  proper  tilth.  An  important  measure  of  pre- 
caution, often  stipulated  tor  in  the  contracts  (B* 
SGI,  460),  especially  when  the  field  lay  some  way 
from  the  town,  was  the  erection  of  a  farmer's  cot- 
tage on  the  field.  He  had  to  be  present,  as  an  old 
work  on  agriculture,  often  compared  to  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days,  tells  us,  '  to  scare  the  birds, 
capture  antelopes  or  wild  goats,  collect  locusts.' 
The  landlord  might  have  a  cott>i^  already  there, 
and  charge  for  it,  stipulating  that  it  be  vacated 
with  the  field ;  or  he  might  stipulate  that  the  tenant 
slionld  lint  it  np,  and  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the 
loMse.  riie  Code  contemplates  the  neglect  to  \mt 
up  this  cottage,  and  the  tenant  subletting  the 
Held,  probably  to  one  who  lived  nearer.  The  land- 
liinl  could  not  objoct,  if  he  had  his  proper  rent  at 
harvest,  and  if  his  field  was  duly  cultivated  by 
some  one  (§  47). 

An  im|iortant  form  of  tenure  was  the  metayer 
system,  where  the  landlord  found  seed,  implements, 
and  oxen,  besides  paying  a  wage  to  the  farmer. 
Hero  the  farmer  might  embezzle  the  seed,  or  the 
provender,  for  which  the  Code  enacts  that  hi» 
lianda  be  cut  oil'  (§  253).  He  might  take  the  corn 
and  starve  the  oxen  (it  was  furnishetPpartly  for 
tlieir  footi),  for  which  he  must  restore  from  what 
lie  planted  (§  254).  He  might  hire  out  the  oxen 
to  another,  stealing  their  provender  and  not  pro- 
ducing a  crop,  for  which  be  had  to  pay  a  heavv 
line,  sixty  GUR  per  OA!f  {%  255).  If  be  could  not 
]iav,  ho  was  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  oxen  on  the 
lieid  (§  256).f 

Gardens  or  plantations  were  usually  let,  if  al- 
ready planted,  at  a  rent  of  two-thirds  produce,  as 
lixecl  by  the  Code  (§  64).  Neglect  which  would 
diminish  the  crop  wa^  guarded  against  by  enacting 
that  an  average  yieU'  should  m  returned  (^  65). 
Land  was  given  to  be  planted  as  a  garden,  the 
o\vner  often  stipulating  as  to  what  plants  he  wished 
for.  The  terms  were  that  the  gardener  paid  no  rent 
for  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  year  he  and  his 
landlord  divided  the  land  equalh  (§  60).  If  he  left 
part  uncultivated,  that  was  reckonedVin  his  share 
(§  61).  If  he  bad  failed  to  eany  out  his  work,  lie 
was  bound  to  do  so  before  giving  it  np,  and  further 
lined  an  average  year's  rent  for  the  time  be  held  it, 
if  it  was  com  land  (§  62),  or  ten  GUR  of  corn  per 
GAX  for  each  year,  iif  it  had  been  unreclaimed  land 
(§  63). 

2.  The  Babylonian  landowner  was  often  in  want 
of  ready  money  despite  his  niagnilicent  harvests, 
which  often  yielded  a  hundredfold.  He  had  to 
employ  extra  labourers  to  get  in  his  harvest,  find 
seed  at  seedtime,  and  wnsliabletodestructivell.iiids. 
If  lie  had  borrowed  money  and  a  storm  destroyed 
his  crops,  he  might  post-date  the  bond,  and  not  pay 
interest  on  the  loan  that  year  (§  48).  He  frequently 
pledged  his  Held  to  a  money-lt^ider  j  but,  whatever 
the  terms  of  his  offer,  the  Code  enacted  that  he 
should  always  reap  the  crop  himself,  and  from  the  \ 
produce  pay  off  too  loan,  and  the  expenses  of  the  > 
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lender,  if  be  had  to  find  a  cultivator  (|§  49,  6('V 
Speculation  in  '  futures '  was  forbidden  to  the 
money-lender.  Farther,  this  man  could  not  de- 
mand money ;  com  or  produce  was  legal  tender  in 
satisfaction  of  such  loans  (§  51).  It  was  a  practice 
with  money-lenders  to  stipulate  for  the  return  of  • 
loan  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  borrowed. 
If  the  cultivator  put  in  by  the  creditor  doei  not 
produce  a  crop,  as  the  owner  had  left  the  care  of 
the  field  to  the  creditor,  he  must  bear  the  loss; 
he  can  claim  no  rebate  on  that  account  (§  52). 
Hence  it  was  dangerous  to  mortgage  for  more  than 
an  average  crop,  (wardens  or  ^antations  were 
also  protected  from  money-lenders'  speculations  in 
the  same  way  (§  X).  The  o^vner,  whatever  his 
offer,  must  take  the  crop  himself,  and  whatever  is 
over  and  above  his  debt  and  interest  is  his.  He 
was  protected  in  other  ways.  No  one  could 
distram  upon  a  working  ox,  except  under  fine  of 
one-third  of  a  mina  of  silver  (§  241).  The  ox  waa 
not  only  used  for  ploughing,  it  was  constantly 
employed  to  work  the  watering  machines,  which 
sometimes  required  as  many  as  eight  oxen.  It  was 
also  needed  for  threshing. 

3.  Bal^lonian  culture  was  dependent  npon  water 
supply.  On  the  one  side,  floods  were  freqnent,  and 
'luid  to  be  provided  against  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  ditches  and  canals ;  on  the  other,  the  summer 
heat  turned  all  herbage  to  dnst,  unless  watered. 
One  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  on 
the  part  nf  kinfra-nari  prjaHta  wn«  tlip  fvrT''lilUlg 

new  canals.  Once  made,  these  were  expected  to 
be  kept  in  order  by  the  riparian  landowners.  The 
work  of  repairs,  dredging,  and  cleaning  was  always 
considerable,  from  the  floods,  silt,  and  rapid  growth 
of  water  vegetation.  Hammurabi's  letters  often 
deal  with  the  needs  oflhe  canals  (King,  Lettert, 
pi>.  15,  16,  18,  64,  Ixiv  f.,  xxxvi  f.). 

The  ordinary  repair  of  the  hank  was  the  duty  of 
the  man  whose  Held  adjoined  it.  If  he  neglected 
to  strengthen  it,  a  hurst  was  likely.  He  was 
re8iK>nsible  for  the  damage  done  to  the  neighbours' 
crops  (§  53).  He  and  all  his  possessions  could  be 
sold  to  pay  the  damage  (§  54).  He  hod  the  right  to 
open  a  runnel  to  water  his  field  ;  but,  if  he  left 
it  ranning  and  swamped  his  neighbours'  crops,  he 
had  to  compensate  (§  65)  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  damage  (f  56).  The  theft  of  a  watering  machine, 
probably  that  consisting  of  a  pole  and  bucket,  was 
penalized  by  five  shekels  of  silver.  The  bucket 
alone,  or  a  harrow,  was  protected  from  theft  by  s 
fine  of  three  shekels  (§§  259,  260). 

4.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  by  the  Code 
to  fixing  wages,  or  hire.  The  harvester  had  to 
be  paid  eight  GVR  of  com  per  year  (§  257).  An 
ordinary  labourer  was  paid  six  SB  of  silver  per  day 
for  the  first  five  months,  five  SB  for  the  remaining 
seven  (§  273).  This  would  be  about  twelve  GUR  of 
com  per  year.  A  working  ox  could  be  hired  for 
four  GUR  of  com  per  year  (§  242),  a  milch  cow  for 
three  GUR  243).  An  ox  for  threshing  fetched 
twenty  KA  of  com  per  day,  an  ass  ten  l^A,  a  calf 
1  fA  (|§  '268r^270).  A  waggon,  with  its  driver  and 
oxen,  cost  one  hundred  and  eighty  ^A  of  com  per 
day  (§  271).  As  the  waggon  aJone  cost  forty 
(§  272),  and  two  oxen  another  forty  KA  (§  268),  we 
may  take  it  that  a  man  cost  one  nundred  KA  per 
day  for  carting.  A  cart  might  be  hired  for  ten  I^A 
a  day  (S  57'2).  -"Vn  ox-driver  had  six  OUR  of  corn 
per  year  as  wajres  (§  258). 

The  care  of  the  hired  animals  was  strictly 
guarded.  A  lion  might  kill  ox  or  ass,  and  the 
owner  had  to  hear  the  loss  (§  244).  But  neglect 
or  ill-treatment  had  to  be  paid  for  (§§  245,  246). 
Partial  injury  was  assessed  (§§  247,  248).  The 
hand  of  God  was  the  owner's  loss  (§  249).  ^  Tb» 
\  responsibility  for  a  savage  bull  was  decided,  if  the 
>  animal  suddenly  got  ont  of  hand  ar  d  killed  a  man. 
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it  was  treated  as  an  accident  (§  250).  But  if  the 
.■ininial  was  known  to  be  vicious  and  liis  owner  took 
iiu  means  to  prevent  his  doing  harm,  the  owner  had 
to  pay  blood  money  (§§  251,  252).  The  price  of  a 
three  year  old  ox  was  twenty  shekels  (B"  448). 

5.  Vast  lierds  and  flocks  were  owned.  Hundreds 
of  sheep  are  named  as  under  the  care  of  one  man. 
The  kinfj  had  occasion  to  call  as  many  as  forty -seven 
shepherds  to  account  at  one  time  (King,  lii.  p.  70). 
The  sheep  had  to  be  taken  some  distance  U>  pas- 
ture. The  shepherd  gave  a  receipt  for  the  animals 
entrusted  to  him,  and  was  bound  to  return  them 
with  reasonable  increase  in  the  amount  by  breed- 
ing. He  was  allowed  to  use  a  certain  number  for 
his  keep  and  that  of  his  underlings.  He  had  to 
face  perils  from  wild  beasts  and  robbers.  The 
Sutt  nomads  were  specially  feared.  We  find  a 
Sutu  hired  to  protect  the  flocks  from  his  clansmen 
{iv  532).  The  shepherd  or  herdsman  was  paid 
^'~t  eight  OUX  of  com  per  year  (§  261).  He  had  to 
']  restore  ox  for  ox,  sheep  for  sheep  (§  263).  He  had 
to  see  that  the  flock  did  not  vraste  or  prove  un- 
profitable, or  else  make  good  the  deficiency  (§  264). 
Wilful  embezzlement  was  to  be  repaid  tenfold 
(§  265).  Loss  by  the  hand  of  God  or  wild  beasts 
was  the  owner's  loss  (§  266).  But  carelessness  was 
to  be  made  good  (§  267).  When  the  sheep  were 
taken  out  or  brought  home,  they  had  to  traverse 
the  meadows,  and  must  be  kept  from  eating  the 

f rowing  crops.  To  let  bis  flocK  eat  the  com  in  a 
eld  without  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  field,  was 
nunished  by  a  fine  of  twenty  OUR  of  com  per  OAS. 
This  was  when  the  crop  was  green  and  the  owner 
might  expect  the  com  to  recover  and  bear  a  crop 
(§  57).  It  was  worse  if  the  crop  was  nearly  ripe 
and  the  sheep  bad  already  reached  the  common 
fold  within  the  city,  where  they  were  fed  on  com 
by  the  shepherd.  If  he  then  allowed  them  to  stray 
in  a  standing  field  of  com,  he  had  to  take  entire 
responsibility  for  the  field,  and  make  what  he 
could  of  it,  bat  had  to  pay  sixty  OtTR  of  com  per 
QAS  (§  68). 

«ii.  Shipping,  asp  Tradb  a  kd  CmmBRCR.— 
'  Bhlppihg  trade  was  considerable.    We  are 
x>gether  in  a  position  to  say  what  the  ships 
ke  at  this  time,  but  freight  boats  of  sixty 
pacity  were  common,  and  one  of  seventy-five 
named  (King,  Letters,  iiL  p.  67).   On  the 
at  least,  they  seem  to  have  been  propelled 
oles,  which  were  also  used  to  fasten  them, 
rere  numerous ;  as  many  as  twenty-five  to- 
were  anchored  at  the  quay  of  Samas,  in 
^  at  one  time  (S  160).   A  t  all  times  there 
fcice  of  considerable  activity  in  commerce 
King  along  these  waterways.    (For  later 

ae  Meissnerand  Knndtzon,  Vienna  Oriental 
,  iv.  p.  129  f. ;  Pinches,  Sir  H.  Peck's 
<tj>.  82  L).  The  temple  ships  are  named  in 
ite  same  word  was  used  for  boatbuilder 
Miman.    If  he  had  completed  (literally 

t' closed ')  a  ship  of  sixty  OUR  for  a  man, 
itled  to  two  shekels  of  silver  as  a  fee ; 
probably  found  the  materials  (§  234). 
give  a  year's  guarantee  with  it,  replac- 
^  a  sound  ship  if  it  showed  faults  within 
Di^(§  235).  The  boatman  who  navigated 
p  M»8  paid  six  GUR  of  com  per  year  (§  239). 
red  boatman  was  responsible  for  the  care  of 
p,  rettoring  ship  for  ship  if  lost  (§  236) ;  also 
J  cargo,  if  lost  by  hb  carelessness  (§  237). 
he  rwoated  a  ship  he  had  sunk,  and  it  was 
he  only  paid  half  value  (§  238).  A  ship 
ran  down  another  at  anchor  was  held  re- 
>!       •  th«  «ii»in«'^-«'  The  Irr-j  .,f  „ 

J<  1  ..  f  1  L  iji'-i'  w,-  \vio  ami  a  Imli  ii'  ot 
per  da\  ii  T.u  .  of  a.  freight  shi.)  .  ' 

'  ■  :  a  fiiel.e!  of  silver  per  d.aj' 

twtlv.  '.iiii.- ■  ct^  inui  1' 


2.  A  great  deal  of  business  was  done  by  01 
caravan,  with  foreign  countries.  The  Code  oon-- 
templates  captives  in  war  carried  away  from 
Babylonia  being  bought  abroad  by  slave-dealers 
and  brought  back  (§§  132,  280,  281).  Slaves  might 
be  sold  and  transported  abroad  by  merohanta 
(§  118).  We  read  of  a  free  man  ^ho  ha4  been 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Duplias,  perhaps  for  debt 
(B'  419).  The  Code  legislates  for  the  case  of  con- 
signments of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  or  portable  treas- 
ures sent  by  a  man  resident  abroad.  The  carrier 
was  bound  to  deliver,  or  pay  fivefold  (§  112).  la 
this  period  Carchemish  wares  were  already  to  b$ 
found  in  Babylonian  homes  (B>  19). 

Business  was  done  on  the  ComTnenda  system,  as 
later  in  Islam.  The  principal,  called  '  merchant ' 
in  the  Code,  entmsted  money  or  goods  co  his 
agent,  who  gave  a  receipt  for  them,  and  went  oif 
to  seek  a  market.  On  his  return  he  had  to  repay 
his  commission  and  give  a  fair  profit,  or  share  witJV. 
liis  principal.  This  profit  was  agreed  or.  stt  a 
matter  of  tree  contract.  If  he  was  unlucky  in  his 
transactions,  he  yet  had  to  pay  cent,  per  omit  as 
profit  (§  101).  But  the  merchant  might  ninrely 
speculate  and  not  bargain  for  profit  on  a  fixed 
scale.  The  agent  must  at  least  return  the  capital 
(§  102).  The  trader  has  his  rmks.  In  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  period  we  find  the  king  complaining  of 
caravans  4ieing  robbed  (KIB  v.  p.  26).  The  Ctxie 
contemplales  this,  and  allows  tne  agent  to  clear 
his  liability  by  oath  that  the  enemy  robbed  him 
(§  103).  All  was  to  be  done  by  written  contract 
(i  104) ;  money  or  goods  not  sealed  for  conid  not 
be  claimed  in  the  reckoning  (§  106).  Disputes 
were  punished.  False  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  were  to  be  repaid  threefold,  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  sixfold  (^  106,  107).  The  contt;  forsiy 
documents  abound  with  cases  of  partnership.  The 
usual  method  was  for  each  partner  to  take  back 
his  capital  and  interestt  and  then  the  partners 
divided  the  profit  eaually.  The  common  stock  was 
divided  into  two  classes— property  '  in  town '  and 
property  'on  the  road.'  The  reckoning  was  made 
yearly,  unless  the  absent  agent  was  detained  be- 
yond the  year.  It  took  the  form  of  a  dissolution 
of  partnership ;  all  the  common  stock  was  inven- 
toried and  a  settlement  made,  usually  in  the  temple, 
upon  oath,  and  each  party  entered  into  compact 
not  to  dispute  the  settlement.  The  partnership 
might  then  be  renewed. 

Warehousing  and  deposit  were  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  It  nad  to  be  a  matter  of  written  coi; 
tract,  the  goods  being  deposited  beforenKricnosti(:s, 
otherwise  no  claim  for  return  could  be  made 
The  warehouseman  took  all  responsibility.  If  he 
denied  the  deposit,  he  had  to  repay  double  ;^  122- 
125).  The  storage  of  com  is  specially  dealt  with  ; 
the  warehouseman  took  all  responsibility,  even 
for  loss  by  theft  from  his  store.  If  he  falsified  his 
liability,  he  had  to  pay  double  (§  120).  He  obargeil 
a  fee  of  one-sixtieth  per  year  (§  121).  It  wb'^ 
common  to  hire  a  granary.  The  granary  wa» 
protected  from  a  distraint  (§  113).  FaUt>  claimn 
on  a  warehouseman  had  to  be  repaid  twofoKt 
(§  126).  We  have  noted  the  shipping  businuss  and 
the  beer-shop  above. 

3.  There  is  much  said  of  interest  on  mnuu;-. 
We  miss  any  regulation  in  the  Code  on  the  point, 
save  that  interest  had  to  be  returned  with  borrowed 
money  (§§  49,  50,  100,  X).  It  was  usually  about 
40  per  cent,  or  33i  per  cent,  on  com  loans.  In  the 
lapse  of  time  it  grew  less — 25  per  cent,  in  Assyria, 
20  per  cent,  in  the  Second  Babylonian  Empire. 
TJiit  'J,_r<-  '.'  {la  ne>-!?r  aay  fixed  rate  ivr..  luattcr 
<A  'roe  contract.  Loans  of  corn  at  ni  u.  r-  ne  aie 
very  freoneiit ;  a  poor  man  was  then  (liiu:  thout 
corn.  Tney  were  usually  repaid  at  harvp  •-,  v,  ithoat 
interest;  but  interest  was  set  liinvn  to      paid  if 
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the  loan  was  kept  longer.  Loans  were  also  freqnent 
at  harvest  time  to  pay  the  harvesters.  With  pledges 
of  crops  we  have  already  dealt  under '  Agriculture.' 
A  debtor  could  pay  in  com,  or  sesame,  according 
to  the  royal  standard  exchange  valne  (§§  61,  111). 
At  harvest  time,  when  com  was  dearest  and  drink 
most  needed,  the  beer -seller  sold  cheap  {§  108), 
otherwise  she  might  not  make  drink  cheaper  than 
com.  The  creditor  could  not  refuse  to  take  goods 
in  liquidation  of  a  debt  (§  88).  Debt  might  be 
discharged  by  a  written  order  to  »  tbiid  party  to 
pay  (B*  316). 

4.  Debt  might  lead  to  distraint.  The  debtor 
could  '  name '  a  surety  or  mancipium,  who  had 
to  enter  the  creditor's  house  and  there  work  off 
the  debt  But  the  hostage  was  protected  from 
blows  or  starvation ;  be  was  still  the  debtor's 
property,  and  the  creditor  most  restore  him,  if  a 
free  man,  wife,  or  child,  of  debtor,  at  the  end  of 
three  years  (§§  115-117).  A  hostage  slave  might 
sold  if  the  creditor  wished  to  leave  the  city 
(§  118).  But  if  the  slare  was  a  maid  who  had 
borne  her  master  children,  he  was  bound  to  redeem 
her  (§  119).  As  a  creditor  was  boond  to  accept 
goods  in  payment,  it  is  clear  these  distraints 
were  a  last  resource.  They  could  not  be  made  on 
the  creditor's  own  responsibility.  If  he  distrains 
upon  the  debtor's  com  without  the  debtor^s  consent, 
he  has  to  piy  back  what  he  takes  and  lose  all 
claim  for  his  debt  (§  113).  If  he  distrains  without 
having  a  debt  owing  him,  he  pays  a  fine  of  one- 
third  of  a  mina  (§  114).  He  might  not  distrain  a 
working  ox  (§  241),  under  the  same  penalty.  In 
fact,  'self-help 'is  forbidden;  the  debtor  most  name 
'  his'  hostage. 

The  hostage  waa  an  antichietie  pledge.  We  find 
uicjiy  ox  .mples  of  this  in  later  tunee.  Land  and 
crops  might  be  pledged,  as  above.  Goods  were 
also  pledged,  or  aarigned  in  lien  of  debt.  As  a 
summary  proceeding  we  may  note  that,  if  a  man 
incurred  a  public  debt  and  oonld  not  pay,  he  was 
sold  with  all  his  goods,  and  the  claimants  shared 
.  the  proceeds  (§  S4). 

— 6.  The  Code  doea  not  deal  with  sale,  which  was 
a  matter  of  free  contract,  except  to  forbid  Uie 
sale  of  benefices  (|  35),  or  to  allow  sale  of  estate 
subject  to  territorial  lialMlity.  Sales  of  all  sorts 
of  property,  especially  estate,  are  rery  common  in 
contemporary  docnmenta.  "The  prices  varied,  of 
course,  according  to  cironmstuicea,  and  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  them,  as  a  rule.  But 

.jUie  tonsfer  of  ownership  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  the  handing  over  of  a  stake  or  rod. 
There  were  certain  nghta  of  pre-emption  or  re- 
demption on  the  part  m  the  seller's  family.  They 
could  even  buy  back  sold  property.  In  Assyrian 
times  the  district  governors,  city  magistrates, 
captains  of  the  sellers  '  hnndred,'  creditors  with  a 
mortgage  on  the  property,  had  similar  rights.  The 
sale  IB  always  proiessedlv-  made  outright,  Ko 
credit  was  given.  The  buyer  might,  howerer, 
borrow  money  to  pay,  even  of  the  seller,  and 
execute  a  bond  for  the  debt,  or  pledge  the  property 
back  to  the  seller  for  it.  Slave  sales  are  especially 
frequent.  The  bnyer  could,  however,  return  his 
purchase,  if  disease  showed  itself  in  a  month  (later, 
IQO  days),  and  female  slaves  were  often  bought 
on  trial  for  one  to  three  days.  An  undisclosed 
defect  in  the  slave,  or  a  claim  upon  him  for  State 
service  not  discharged,  might  be  grounds  for  de- 
iiianUine  back  his  price  at  any  time  (§§  278,  279). 
The  seller  nsnally  mve  a  guarantee  against  these 
contingencies,  as  uso  against  vices,  like  a  ten- 
dency to  run  away.  In  the  case  of  other  pnrchMes, 
such  as  honses,  Btipnlations  were  made  that  all  was 
in  trood  order, the  door  and  tbelocksound,  beamsand 
•  111  r  "''ior  ""  .  •'  'i!  'iri  ;ji.l"'s  made  ;  ■'. 
fc.xuh«ng«t  wc  "  •>"''i;  luiule,  and  the  balaii>.'L'  <il' 


value,  if  any,  paid  in  money.    These  were  free 
c«>n tracts,    "rhe  Code  refers  t«  the  practice  (§  41).  ' 

6.  Hire  is  frequent.  We  have  noticed  estates  ' 
and  workmen.  Houses  were  often  hired.  The  ' 
term  was  generally  for  one  year,  bat  eight  and 
even  ten  years  ace  named.  The  usual  stipnlafaona  ' 
as  to  sound  condition  are  made.  Further,  the 
tenant  binds  himself  to  leave  the  house  in  good 
repair,  and  to  vacate  it  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 
Rent,  of  course,  varies  much.  It  is  reckoned  by  ' 
the  area  occupied  by  the  liouse,  from  one-third  to 
two  shekels  |ier  SAn.  A  SAR  of  house  costs  two 
shekels  to  build  (§  228).  Rent  was  usually  paid  ic 
advance,  half-yearly.  The  lost  port  of  the  Code 
dealt  with  house  leases,  ordering  that  if  a  landlord 
turned  out  his  tenant  before  the  lease  was  out 
he  should  compensate  him;  but  we  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  (§  Y).  Many  other  buildings  are 
named  as  hired,  especially  granaries.  r- 
/  ix.  Tbstbmple.— It  is  curious  that  the  Code 
nas  sd  lillie  tU  suy  of  the  temple.  It  was  a 
very  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  period.  It 
posamsed  large  estates,  from  which  a  constant 
revenue  was  derived.  These  were  mostly  endow- 
ments given  b^  former  kings,  estates  held  on  pay- 
ment of  certain  dues.  The  temples  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  tlieir  revenues,  herds  and  flocks, 
were  a  source  of  constant  care  to  the  king.  Ham- 
murabi's letters  abound  with  references  to  t1iem. 
There  u  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  derived  any 
direct  benefit  from  them.  He  had  his  own  vast 
estates  and  property  as  >\-ell.  The  temples  main- 
tained a  very  large  number  of  persons,  wholly  or  in 
part.  Many  folk  had  the  right  of  so  many  days' 
service  there  and  the  accraing  profits.  One  of  the 
most  ,  curious  sorts  of  property  consisted  in  these 
rights  to  so  many  days  a  year  in  a  temple.  The 
rights  were  hereditary,  and  could  not  be  alienated ; 
but  were  freely  bought  and  sold,  or  pledged,  subject 
to  the  reversions.  The  Code  protects  temple  pro- 
poriiy  (§§  6,  8),  putting  it  on  a  level  with  that  oi 
the 'palace.'  'The  temple  had  its  duties.  It  wai 
bound  to  ransom  its  townsman,  when  captured  in 
war  (§  32).  Tait  men  often  went  for  loans,  though 
at  Qtuniuurabi's  time  most  of  the  money-lending 
was  in  the  hands  of  so-called  '  merchants.'  These 
seem  usually  to  have  tieen  foreigners.  Later,  most 
of  the  money-lending,  at  any  rate  when  without 
interest,  was  done  by  the  temple. 

r.  JnsTK^R. — 1.  The  temple  was  also  the  chie 
dieikfi  hi  justice.  Here  men  went  to  take  tliei 
oath,  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  or  before  th- 
censer.  The  object  in  dispute  was  taken  ther 
and  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  god,  who  wa 
held  to  do  judgment  and  restore  it  to  the  rightfu 
owner.  The  judges  were  not  necessarily  prieste 
nor  were  they  necessarily  scribes.  But  the  bod; 
of  '  ancients,'  who  usually  served  as  witnesses,  an 
also  assessors  to  the  judge,  were  nsnally  fonn 
there.  Very  little  is  expressly  stated  as  to  th 
procedure  in  the  law  courts.  But  we  know  tha 
the  pleaa  were  conducted  by  the  parties  in  persor 
They  had  to  be  put  in  writing.  The  judge  'saw 
them,  and,  if  there  was  a  cose,  fixed  a  day  ft 
hearing.  Then  the  parties  had  to  bring  thei 
witnesses.  The  judge  gave  his  decision,  and  i 
was  embodied  in  an  agreement  to  which  bot 
parties  consented  and  swore  to  observe.  Th' 
document  was  drawn  up  by  the  scribe  and  scale 
by  judge,  witnesses,  and  parties  concerned.  ? 
seems  that  in  cases  concerning  money  or  goods 
single  judge  might  sit;  the  lieavier  cases  w« 
taken  before  a  bench  of  judges.  The  first  fiv 
sections  of  the  Code  deal  with  the  process.  Tl 
first  two  sections  are  peoulit^rly  difficult.  It  seen 
that  a  man  nii"ht  aoouse  nnotbcr  of  nlottlll 
'  hi.s  <l-ntli.  ,  '  .  :■>'  '.■-'!(.•  stiells;  U  lie  ewk' 
'  (,rf\L>  11, U,  111-  u'..   i.i-.-r  was  put  to  death  (|  1 
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*  Bnt  the  sense  of  sereral  words  is  donbtfnl,  and  we 
A  do  not  know  either  the  nature  of  the  spell,  or  the 
VMcind  of  eyidence  reqaired.  In  the  second  case,  the 

Slaintiff  appears  to  demand  the  ordeal  from  the 
efendant,  throwing  on  him  the  burden  of  proof 
that  he  is  not  a  wizard.   The  ordeal  by  water,  in 
■  other  cases  known  to  us,  demanded  that  the  guilty 
..should  swim  and  the  innocent  sink,  but  be  saved 
in  time.   This  may  be  the  meaning  here  also.  In 
either  case  the  guilty  one  was  put  to  death,  and 
'  bis  opponent  took  his  estates.    Ini  the  next  two 
sections  we  have  false  witness  dent  with.   If  it 
.'  endangered  the  life  of  the  accuse^!  the  penalty 
'  was  death  (§  3).   If  it  involved  com  or  money,  the 
false  witness  had  to  bear  the  same  injury  as  he 
sought  to  bring  on  the  accused  (§  4).  By  '  slander ' 
'  in  the  first  case  may  be  meant  *  treason,'  or  such 
ofience  against  the  State  as  was  capitaL    At  anv 
,.  rate,  it  is  the  '  crime  alleged.'  V 

2.  The  judge  is  not  very  often  named  in  the 
,  Code.    If  ne  bad  given  a  judgment  and  completed 

the  business,  it  was  irrevocable  by  him.  He  coiild 
not  retry  the  case.  Appeal  to  a  higher  court  was 
allowed.  If  he  retried  the  ease,  or  altered  his 
judgment,  he  was  deposed  from  o£5oe,  and  had 
to  repay  twelvefold  what  he  had  given  as  the 
penalty  of  the  case  (§  6).  He  had  to  examine 
into  the  depositions  (§9),  fix  •  time,  within  six 
months,  for  prodnction  of  witnesses  (§  13),  he 
present  at  the  execution  of  sentences  (§  127), 
reconcile  father  and  son  (§  168),  inventory  the 
property  of  a  iitHdow's  children  on  her  remarria^ 
(§  174),  decide  family  quarrels  (§  172).  Bnt  his 
presence  and  decision  are  elsewhere  implied,  and, 
from  the  numerous  legal  decisions  preserved  to  ns, 
we  conclude  that  he  was  constantly  employed. 

He  had  a  local  jurisdiction.  SuitoiB  might  be 
referred  from  one  court  to  another,  or  summoned 
to  a  higher  court.  He  was  a  professional  man, 
keeping  his  title  even  when  not  acting  in  a  judi- 
cial capacity.  Most  higher  officials  of  the  State 
act  as  judges  on  occasion,  and  cases  were  often 
referred  on  appeal  to  the  king.  No  priest  ever 
appears  as  holding  the  office;  bnt  that  may  be 
because  'judge'  was  the  higher  title.  We  often 
find  several  judges  together  on  the  bench,  and  the 
highest  official  in  rank  doubtless  was  *  chief  judge ' 
on  that  occasion.  Bnt  there  was  an  office  oi  Cliief 
Justice.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  judge  had 
Buj  fee.  The  king's  judges  are  referred  to,  bnt 
it  IS  not  certain  that  the  king  appointed  all.  Cer- 
tainly, the  office  was  hereditary  m  some  cases. 

3.  Witnesses  played  an  important  part  in  the 
,  law  courts.  The  term  applied  to  them,  Hbu,  really 

means  'grey-headed,'  and  they  were  probably, 
therefore,  the  elders  of  the  city.  As  such,  they 
were  exiwcted  to  know  the  rights  of  the  case  as 
well  as  its  facts.  Bat  the  term  gradually  ex- 
tended its  area.  Those  who  know  {madu)  were 
not  necessarily  M,  and  they  are  called  Hbi  (§  9). 
We  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  witnesses 
who  all  bear  the  same  name :  (i. )  the  '  elders,'  who 
appear  as  assessors  with  the  judge,  and  form  a  sort 
of  jury ;  (iL)  the  '  deponents  in  a  court,  who  were 
put  on  oath,  and  whose  false  evidence  is  penalized 
(Sg  1-4):  (iii.)  the  attesting  witnesses  to  a  docu- 
ment. In  the  case  of  legal  decisions  these  included 
the  whole  of  (i.),  but  also  interested  persons;  in 
ordinary  contracts,  relatives  of  the  principal  parties, 
neighbours  whose  estates  adjoined,  and  often  per- 
sons who  seem  to  have  been  regularly  available  at 
the  court.  In  later  times  this  class  were  called 
the  mukinnt,  or  '  confirmers.'  The  parties,  espeei- 
alljr  the  plaintitf,  were  often  called  upon  to  'justify' 
their  plea.  This  was  done  by  witness.  Cases  had 
to  be  adjourned  for  the  prodnction  of  witnesses 
(g  13).  Purchase  from  a  minor  (g  7),  deposit  (§  122), 
and  even  sale  (g  9),  were  invalid  without  witnesses. 
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4.  The  plaintilT  pleaded  his  own 
were  no  |)i'ofessional  advocates.    As  a 


There 

rule,  in 

disputes  the  parties  agreed  to  submit  the  case 


to  judges,  and  together  'captured'  a  judge,  who 
gave  them  a  decision.  They  mutually  swore  not 
to  reopen  the  case.  Many  cases  were,  so  to  speak, 
settled  out  of  court.  The  parties  mutually  agreed, 
got  an  agreement  drawn  up  by  a  scribe,  and  swore 
to  observe  it.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  judge 
in  such  cases,  but  the  oath  was  taken  in  the 
.temple. 

' ^  6.  The  death  penalty  may  be  regarded  as  simple 
or  specific.  In  most  cases  it  is  enacted  in  the  words 
'  he  shall  be  killed '  (iddak).  In  these  cases  we  are 
quite  in  the  dai  k  as  to  how  it  was  inflicted,  or  what 
was  its  nature.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  penalty 
is  permissive,  not  imperative.  The  verb  is  imper- 
fect, the  '  shall '  of  the  version  is  future.  That  this 
was  the  case,  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  a  clause  was 
introduced  in  one  case  allowing  the  husband  to 
pardon  his  wife  and  the  king  to  reprieve  his  ser- 
vant (§  129).  In  another  case  death  is  only  in 
default  of  multiple  restitution  (g  8).  We  resid  of 
other  cases  where  the  plaintiff  accepted  a  com- 
position. In  fact,  the  Code  marks  the  transition 
from  the  period  when  blood-revenge  ruled.  There 
is  no  trace  of  this  left.  The  Code,  however,  does 
not  refer  to  deliberate  murder  at  all.  Whether,  in 
that  case,  the  avenger's  right  was  too  strong  to  be 
denied,  or  whether  the  law  of  retaliation  was  too 
well  known,  we  cannot  say.  The  Code  does  not 
regard  the  crime  as  one  against  the  State,  bnt 
against  the  individual,  and  he  or  his  representa- 
tives plead  for  revenge  rather  than  punishment. 
The  Code,  however,  regulates  this  ana  assigns  its 
bounds. 

The  unspecified  death  penalty  is  enacted  against 
a  man  who  alleges  witchcraft,  and  so  puts  another 
in  danger  of  death  (g  1)  without  justification :  for 
endangering  life  by  false  witness  in  a  capital  suit 
(§  3) ;  tor  entry  and  theft  from  mansion  or  templo 
(g  6) ;  for  kidnapping  a  free-bom  child  (g  14) ;  for 
housebreaking  (§  21) ;  for  highway  robbery  (g  2*2) ; 
for  rape  of  a  betrothed  maiden  living  at  home 
(§  130) ;  for  buildin(^  a  bouse  so  badly  as  to  brinp 
about  the  death  of  its  owner  (g  229) ;  for  striking 
a  gentlewoman  with  child  and  causing  her  deatb 
(g  209) ;  certain  forms  of  theft,  taking  on  deposit 
or  buying  from  a  domestic  inferior,  without  power 
of  attorney  on  his  part,  or  in  secret  (g  7) ;  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods  (g  6) ;  appropriation  of  things 
found  (g  9) ;  sellmg  same  (g  10) ;  vexatious  claim 
of  property  (g  11) ;  procuring  flight  •{  sla>ve(f  IS) 
harbouring  fugitive  slave  (g  16)  or  fngitire  militia 
man  (g  16) ;  holding  captured  slave  (g  19)  j  get  tin' 
slave's  brand  erased  (§227);  neglect  of  duty  o 
part  of  privileged  classes,  as  a  bMr-seller  who  di 
not  procure  arrest  of  seditious  brawlers  (g  109) 
evasion  of  service  or  sub-ititntion  of  hireling  oii 
part  of  levy-master  or  catchpole  (g  26), — were  all 
punished  in  this  way. 

Death  with  specified  accessories,  or  manner,  is 
enacted  thus:  bumint/ — for  theft  at  a  conflagra- 
tion (g  25) ;  for  votary,  opening  or  entering  be^r- 
shop  for  drink  (g  110);  for  incest  with  mother 
(g  157  ;  cf.  Gn  38«  Lv  20>«  21»,  Jos 7") ;  rfroicninjr- 
fnr  B«}|ing  b<wr  jnq  f  hRi^p  (8  109) ;  adultery  (§  129) ; 
Bemg  a  oBd  wife  (fe  143) ;  incest  with  daughter- 
in-law  (g  155) ;  deserting  husband's  house  in  his 
enforced  absence,  if  provided  with  maintenance 
(g  133) ;  impalement — for  procuring  husbtnd's  deatb 
(i  153,  cf.  Est  7*);  di»memberment  —  for  fraud 
uncompensated  under  the  metnyer  system  (§  256). 
These  special  forms  either  malce  the  punishment 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  deed,  or  perhaps 
embody  ancient  custom.  The  penalty  in  §  21 
may  perhaps  imply  that  a  man  who  tunndled 
through  the  wall  (built  of  sun-dried  bricks)  ints 
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his  neighbour's  house  might  be  killed  'on  the 
spot,'  and  buried  in  the  tunnel  he  had  made ;  or 
it  may  mean  that  lie  could  be  buried  in  the  open- 
ing from  which  liis  tunnel  started,  in  his  own 
house,  assuming  liini  to  be  a  neighbour,  and  so 
desecrate  that  house  for  ever.  In  the  case  of  an 
adulterous  pair,  the  Code  enacts  that  they  shall 
be  'bound'  (to^cether!)  and  drowned  (§  A 
man  who  committed  incest  with  his  daughter-in- 
law  was  to  be  '  bound,'  and  she  was  to  be  drowned 
(§  155).  Some  think  there  is  an  error  in  the  text, 
but  it  is  possible  that  'bonnd'  really  means 
'strangled.'  It  is  very  nnlikelT  that  the  man 
would  oe  only  'bound.  The  oraeal  by  water,  to 
wliich  a  man  accused  of  witchcraft,  or  a  woman 
suspected  by  her  husband  of  infidelity,  had  to 
submit,  was  likely  to  end  in  death  (§§  2,  132). 

Tlie  working  of  §  2,  which  describes  the  ordeal, 
hns  been  misunderstood.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  wizard  or  witch  onght  to  float.  The  Code 
shows  that  if  the  river '  conquers '  him  he  is  gnilty ; 
while,  if  he  is  saved,  he  is  innocent.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  'conquering'  can  mean  'rejecting.' 
Hence  this  ordeal  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
ordinary  ideas  of  witchcraft. 

Mutilation  as  a  penalty  comes  into  the  Code  in 
two  ways.  First,  as  a  mere  retaliation  for  a  muti- 
lation. Eye  for  eye  (§  196),  tooth  for  tooth  (§  198), 
limb  for  limb  (§  197),  are  examples.  Second,  the 
mutilation  is  the  punishment  of  the  offending 
member.  A  sargeon  who,  through  want  of  skill 
or  care,  causes  the  death  of  a  patient  under  opera- 
tion, has  his  hands  cut  off  (§  218).  So  has  a  brander 
who  erases  a  stave's  brand  (§  226),  a  son  who 
strikes  his  father  (§  195).  A  wet-nurse,  for  sab- 
stitnting  a  changeling  for  the  child  committed  to 
her  charge,  has  her  breasta  cut  off  (S  194).  An  un- 
grateful adopted  son,  who  spies  out  the  disgraceful 
origin  of  his  existence,  has  nis  eye  torn  out  (§  193). 
A  slave  who  repudiate  his  master's  authority,  or 
.smites  a  gentleman  on  the  cheek,  has  his  ear — the 
organ  of  hearing  and  understanding,  therefore  of 
obedience— cut  off  (S§  282,  205).  An  adopted  child 
who  used  his  tongue  to  repudiate  his  adoptive 
parents,  had  it  ont  out  (§  192).  A  man  who  used 
Ills  hands  to  steal  instaul  of  to  work,  had  them 
cut  off  (§  253). 

Scourging  is  only  once  named  —  sixty  strokes 
with  a  cow-hide  whip,  laid  on  in  the  assembly, 
for  smiting  the  cheek  of  a  superior  (§  202).  Brand- 
ing on  the  forehead  was  the  punishment  for  slander 
of  a  votary  or  married  woman  (J  127).  It  is  dls- 
]>ut«d  whether  this  may  not  mean  cutting  off  the 
forelock,  as  the  mark  ot  a  freeman.  But  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  verb  as  is  used  to  denote  the 
putting  of  a  slave  mark  on  a  presumptuous  slave 
girl  (§  146).  This  mark  was  osnally  on  the  arm, 
and  was  visible  (B'  419),  and  it  could  be  eradicated 
by  a  brander.  In  later  times  we  know  that  slaves 
had  their  owner's  name  on  their  arms.  This 
points  to  a  tattoo.  The  sentence  was,  evidently, 
equivalent  to  degradation  to  slavery.  The  levy- 
mnsters  claimed  all  slaves  who  were  not  owned 
privately  (B^  419).  Hence  the  sentence  meant 
'  hard  labour  for  life.'  These  slaves  were  clothed 
and  fed  at  the  public  expense,  but  had  no  wages. 

Banishment  from  the  city  was  the  penalty  of 
incest  with  a  daughter  (§  154).  Disinheritance 
was  rather  a  family  affair  than  a  punishment. 
Conflscation  does  not  occur.  When  a  man  takes 
the  house  of  one  who  has  bewitched  him  or  falsely 
accuses  him  of  witchcraft  (§  2),  he  is  merely  com- 
pensated for  vexatious  disturbance.  Failure  to 
attend  to  a  holding,  benefice  of  an  office,  led  to 
forfeiture  of  office  and  the  benefice  (§  30).  Certain 
unrighteous  actions  led  to  forfeiture :  thus,  if  u. 
man  Dought  part  of  a  benefice  from  an  official,  he 
had  to  return  his  purchase  and  forfeit  the  price 


(§  37).  The  same  penalty  fell  upon  one  who 
bought  the  property  of  wards  in  chancery  (§  177). 
If  a  man  exchanged  with  an  official  part  of  his 
benefice,  he  had  to  restore  it  and  lose  his  ex- 
changed property  (§  41).  If  he  lent  com  and 
helpM  himself  to  his  debtor's  crop  without  the 
debtor's  consent,  be  had  to  restore  what  he  took, 
and  lost  all  claim  to  repayment  (§  113). 

Simple  restitution  occurs  only  when  the  holdef 
came  by  the  property  innocently,  as  having  bought 
property  wliich  the  seller  had  no  right  to  sell  (§  9). 
This  is  compensatid  for  by  the  seller  also  returning 
the  price. 

Multiple  restoration  is  very  common.  Fraudn* 
lent  claim  is  punished  by  paying  double.  A  ware- 
houseman who  falsities  the  amount  entrusted  to 
Irini  (§  120),  a  receiver  of  deposit  who  denies  it 
(§  124),  a  man  who  takes  presents  from  a  suitor 
for  his  daughter  and  does  not  allow  him  to  marry 
her  (§§  160,  161),  pays  double.  The  agent  who  did 
not  succeed  in  business  repaid  the  capital  double 
(§  101).  If  he  cheated  his  principal,  he'pnid  three- 
fold (§  106) ;  if  the  principal  cheated  his  agent,  he 
paid  sixfold  (§  107).  An  innocent  purchaser  of 
goods  illegally  sold,  having  to  give  them  up,  could 
extract  fivefold  from  the  estate  of  the  seller,  if 
deceased  (|  12).  A  carrier  who  misappropriated 
goods  entrusted  to  him  to  forward  paid  hvefold 
(§  112).  A  judge  who  altered  his  judgment  paid 
twelvefold  what  his  sentence  awarded  (§  6).  A 
gentleman  who  stole  frotn  temple  or  mansion  had 
to  pay  thirtyfold,  a  plebeian  tenfold,  or  be  put  toVM 
death  (§  8).  '  f^V 

Some  of  the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  In 
agricultural  matters  \have  been  misunderstood. 
They  depend  upon  an\estimate  of  average  yield. 
The  errors  are  due  to  misunderstanding  of  the 
scale  of  measures  of  areai.  G.  Reisner  long  age 
showed  (Sltzvnqsberichte  der  Berlin  AkaaenUe, 
1896,  p.  417  f.)  that  the  GAN  contained  1800  SAR, 
the  SAR  had  60  STS.  Further,  the  SAR  was  equiva- 
lent in  area  to  a  square,  each  side  being  one 
GAR-{DU),  while  the  OAR  was  12  CT  long.  Taking  the 
(7'  to  be  a  cubit,  this  gives  the.  SAR  to  be  aliont 
18  feet  square.  The  area  of  a  house  was  nsuaUy 
about  1  SAR  (S  228),  and  we  find  even  as  little  as 
Jrd  SAR  in  contemporary  documents.  Now,  the 
average  rent  of  corn  land  was  6  to  8  GITR  per  GAN ; 
of  freshly  opened  land  about  18  GOR  per  GAS. 
The  penalty  m  §  44  would  be  not  heavy  at  10  GUR 
per  GAS.  Kohler,  Mfiller,  Peiser,  Winokler,  Bos- 
cawen,  and  Pinches  follow  Scheil  in  making  the 
penalty  10  0(TR  per  10  GAN,  or  1  OUR  per  OAN—Hn 
absurdly  small  amount.  Besides,  if  that  was  meant, 
why  did  not  the  scribe  write  'I  GITR  per  OAS '  ?  So 
(in  §§  66,  57,  58,  63)  they  all  make  the  penalty 
^th  of  the  right  amount.  Further,  in  estimating 
other  fines  or  wages  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  GITR  contained  300  fA,  the  ^A  had  60  ais, 
and  the  Olir  180  Se.  This  &B  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Sb  of  silver,  of  which  180  also 
went  to  the  OIS  or  shekel,  and  60  shekels  to  the 
mina.  The  GUR  of  com  was,  from  the  time  of 
Manistusu  down  to  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  reckoned  as 
worth  1  shekel  of  silver.  Of  course  the  price  of 
corn  varied  in  times  of  scarcity  or  JfiMtSi  and 
even  during  the  year.  /  ^ 

We  are  nowhere  told  how  the  Mlhtence  of  the 
law  was  executed.  Perhaps  the  iudge  and  the 
elders  carried  it  out;  perhaps  toe  whole  adult 
population  had  a  hand  in  it.  any  rate,  tjie 
deposition  of  a  judge  and  the  scourging  of  oi:e 
who  assaulted  his  superior  in  ralik  were  carried 
out  'in  the  assembly  {ina  puhA;  §§5,  202).  In 
contemporary  documents  the  judges  are  said  to 
'assemble'  the  city  (daiane  alum  iphur;  B  74). 
The  beer-stller  was  supixised  to  be  able  to  hale 
brawlers  and  seditious  persons  to  the  palace 
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(§  109).  Tlie  highway  robber  might  Iw  wrwted 
(§  22).  These  references  si^pose  a  sort  of  p(Jice, 
perhaps  tlie  bd'iru  above. 

6.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  crimes  or  misde^^ean- 
onrs  considered  in  the  Code.  Theft  was  held  to 
be  the  unlawful  possession  of  property.  The  worst 
kind  was  that  which  involved  entry — it  may  be 
styled  bnrglary.  There  ia  no  need  to  suppose  that 
sacrilege  was  involved,  for  it  was  hardly  less  sacri- 
legious to  steal  the  property  of  a  temple  from  the 
open  field  (J  6).  Receiving  was  as  bod  as  stealing 
(§  6).  The  '  goods '  referred  t«  are  any  portable 
fumitnre,  and  are  not  confined  to  'treasiire.' 
Theft  in  the  open  is  less  guilty  as  less  deliberate 
(§  8).  A  minor,  or  a  slave,  bad  of  course  great 
opportunity  to  steal.  To  assist  by  buying  of 
such,  or  riioeiving  from  such,  was  very  neinous 
(§  7).  Bnt  such  were  often  empowered  by  deed 
to  act  for  the  householder;  the  Code  insists  on 
such  power  being  dnlv  witnessed.  If  a  man  found 
propenrty  anywhere,  he  took  possession  of  it  at 
great  peril.  If  the  loser  recognized  it  in  his 
possession,  he  might  be  condemned  as  a  thief  (§  9). 
He  conldr  not  sell  it ;  if  that  were  proved  against 
him,  he  Wuld  have  to  restore  the  price  and  suffer 
as  a  thief.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
known  his  discovery  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
restore  it  to  its  owner.  If  he  did  this  with  a 
runaway  slave  whom  he  caught  in  the  open  field, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  reward  of  about  one-tentli 
^f  the  restored  property  (§  17).  In  this  he  would 
"^£6  guided  by  tne  slave's  brand,  and  the  slave 
himself  might  name  his  master.  If  not,  he  must 
take  the  slave  to  the  palace,  there  to  be  examined, 
and  so  restored  to  his  owner.  To  harbour  a  run- 
away or  keep  a  recaptured  fugitive  for  his  own 
service,  was  treated  as  theft  (§|  16, 19).  Kidnap- 
ping, or  inducing  a  slave  to  leave  his  master  s 
service,  was  theft  (§§  14,  15).  Theft  at  a  fire  was 
peculiarly  heinous  as  a  breaich  of  good  faith  (§  25). 
Brigandage,  or  highway  robbery,  was  a  capital 
offence  (§  22). 

Some  offences  against  property  were  assessed  at  a 
fair  value,  and  simple  or  multiple  restitntion  enacted 
(§§  57-59).    Minor  thefts  were  fined  (§§  259,  260). 

It  is  evident  that  offences  against  the  rights  of 
property  were  most  severely  repressed,  perhaps  on 
account  of  their  freauency ;  cf.  Gn  31"  44». 

Offences  against  tne  person  were  graded,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  mjured  person  relatively  to 
the  ofl'ender.  Murder  is  not  expressly  dealt  with  ; 
bnt  that  the  penalty  was  death,  may  be  assumed 
from  the  treatment  of  manslaughter  in  a  quarrel 
(§  206  f. ).  Here,  if  there  was  no  malice,  a  payment 
of  the  doctor  covered  any  wound,  and  deatn  result- 
ing involved  a  fine  only.  If  a  pregnant  woman 
was  struck  and  abortion  caused,  the  child's  life 
was  estimated  at  a  fine  on  a  gradnated  scale.  If 
thi)  woman  died,  the  compensation  was  also  gnidn- 
ated  according  to  the  woman's  rank  (§§  209-214). 
A  rash  or  careless  operation  was  penalized  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  sufferer  (§§  218-220). 

Assaults  are  treated  mnch  the  same  way.  To 
^rike  a  parent  was  very  heinous  (§  196).  Injuries 
1^  one  gentleman  to  another  were  punished  by 
retaliation  (§§  196,  197),— to  a  poor  man  by  fines 
(§§  198-201),  to  a  slave  by  lower  fines  (§  199).  To 
strike  a  superior  on  the  cheek  involved  scourging 
(S  202) ;  an  equal,  a  line  (§§  203,  204).  A  slave  who 
struck  a  superior  on  the  cheek  was  mutilated 
(§205). 

"  OWwoes  against  morality  were  mostly  capital : 
adultery  (§  129) ;  rape  of  a  daughter-in-law  (S  130) ; 
bad  conduct  on  a  wife's  part  (§  143)  l  Drotariii;: 
a  hn*n.'"-  iToaTll  fS  188» ;  incew  (; 
Howe»«|.  ,  'All  "  1"  trotli'd  vi!^' 
only  a  ^  ■-  ;  -icvot  v  itli  a 


^Desertion  of  a  wife  dissiolved  marriage  (§  136); 
peVsistent  worthlessness  of  a  wife  justified  divoriy<. 
(§  141);  mutual  aversion  also  (§  142).  Persistent 
unlilial  conduct  justitied  disinheritance  (§  160). 
Ingratitude  on  the  part  of  adopted  sons  wag 
punished  according  to  the  status  of  the  son,  apai  t 
from  his  adoption  (§§  192,  193).  Presumption  on 
the  part  of  a  maid  against  her  mistress  earned 
degradation  to  slavery  (§  146).  A  maid  was  not 
necessarily  a  slave. 

The  principle  of  retaliation  was  extended  to  the 
intention  of  a  crime.  To  put  a  man  in  danger  of 
a  damage  was  punished  by  the  infliction  of  that 
damage  on  the  offender.  This  elucidates  several 
points.  To  accuse  a  man  wrongfully  "bf  witchciaft 
(black  magic?)  put  the  accused  m  danger  of  death, 
for  it  was  punished  by  death  (§  1).  Similarly,  to 
accuse  a  man  of  magical  arts  subjected  him  to  the 
risk  of  death  (§  2),  and,  if  not  proved  by  the  result 
of  ordeal,  was  punished  by  death.  It  is  dear  that 
the  Code  did  not  mean  to  let  a  witch  live. 

False  witne<>8  was  brought  under  this  principle. 
If  it  imperilled  life,  it  was  punished  by  death  {^3); 
if  it  endangered  property,  it  was  punished  by 
equivalent  loss  (§  4).  False  claim  to  property,  in- 
volving peril  of  life  to  accused,  was  capital  (§  5). 

Slander  against  a  respectable  woman  {§  127)  was 

Smnished  by  degradation  to  slavery.  Overreaching 
S  126),  nnjustihable  distraint  (§§  114, 241),  fraudu- 
ent  claim,  undisclosed  defects  of  sale  (§  278),  were 
fined.  '  Self-help '  was  forbidden,  even  when  most 
reasonable  (§§  49,  113). 

Breach  of  'Contract  had  to  be  mode  good  42, 
43,  62,  65,  12o),  and  was  further  often  penalized 
(§§  44,  124).  Evasion  or  falsification  was  strictly 
forbidden  (§  52).  Denial  of  deposit  (i  124) ;  sub 
stitution  of  a  changeling  (§  194) ;  breach  of  tmst 
(§§  253-256) ;  neglect  of  entrusted  flocks  or  herds 
(§§263-267) ;  bad  workmanship  in  building  a  house 
or  ship  (§§  229,  235) ;  neglect  of  hired  animals 
(§  46  ffT), — were  all  penalized. 

Neglect  of  duty  was  severely  punished,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  tlie 
offender.   Levy -masters,  constables,  beer -sellers, 

fovemors,  magistrates,  were  severely  punished  for 
reach  of  duty.  Riparian  owners  were  neld  respon- 
sible for  repairs  to  canals  and  for  all  damage  due 
to  neglect.  Neglect  of  reasonable  precautions 
was  penalized  (M  261,  252).  .  . 

Oppression,  bribery,  misappropriation  of  publihA 
property,  were  capital  offences  m  governors  and\\ 
magistrates  (§§  33,  34).   Cruelty  to  or  neglect  of  a  1  \ 
hostage  for  debt  was  punished  (§  116).  y 
All  disputed  cases  were  left  at  the  decision  of 
the  king,  or  decided  according  to  statutory  tarifiis 
(§  51).   All  contracte  were  to  be  duly  drawn  np 
and  attested,  or  were  invalid  {fH  105,  122). 

Extenuating  circumstances  were  admitted  in 
some  cases.  A  woman  left  without  provision  by 
her  husband  might  remarry  (§  134).  A  man  who 
could  not  hold  the  slave  he  had  caught  was  free 
(§  20).  Desertion  excused  bigamy  (§  136).  Bear 
ing  children  to  her  master,  so  far  excused  a  maid's 
insolence  to  her  mistress  that  she  could  not  be  sold 
as  a  slave  (§  146).  Refloating  a  ship  partly  excured 
sinking  it  (§  238).  Deception  excused  a  brander's 
illegally  rebranding  a  slave  (§  227). 

Acciaent,  the  stroke  of  God,  a  thunderstorm, 
the  attack  of  wild  beasts,  robbery  by  th»  enemy 
(§S  •>.',  1-  244,  249,  206),  relieved  b  h  j  of 

respoii.''  '•■  damage  to  trust,  or  dshk  A 
sudden  cliarge  on  the  part  of  an  tjx  ^^i  not,  invoK'' 
Ws owner  (§250).  Thf  nat«»-''.  .ir,- ,n  in  aeredit<. 
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[§§  120,  125).  Want  of  malice  excused  man- 
slaughter, partly  (§  207). 

Suspicion  of  evil  was  not  enough.  Tlie  Code 
continually  insists  that  the  criminal  must  be 
caught  in  the  act.  If  accused  of  harbouring  a 
slave,  the  slave  must  be  seized  in  his  possession 
(§  19).  The  adulterer,  ravisher.  ete.  (§§  129,  130, 
131),  must  be  caught  in  the  act. 

An  injured  party  ooold  condone  the  offence  in 
some  cases.    A  man  might  save  the  life  of 
adulterous  wife  (§  129). 

xi.  MARRTAq^  Ai^n  VAtrir.ir  lifb,  —  1.  The 
laws  ncaiing  witli  the  lamHV  &ni  leiyiinmeToas. 
For  tliu  most  part,  the  Code  keej>s  them  together. 
The  foundation  of  the  family  is  marriage.  This 
was  a  contract,  first  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of 
the  man  and  wife  who  seem  to  have  arranged 
marriages  quite  young.  The  Code,  however, 
treats  the  man  as  a  free  suitor ;  he  comes  himself 
to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father  and  brings  him 
presents.  The  maid  does  not  seem  to  be  free. 
Her  father  gives  her  in  marriage,  accepts  or  rejects 
the  suitor.  Women  who  had  hoen  marriea,  or 
were  seduced,  were  free  to  many  the  man  of  their 
choice  (§§  137,  166,  172). 

Besides  the  presents,  the  suitor  ^ve  »  bride- 
price  {terJiatu)  to  the  father  of  the  bride  {marhitu). 
This  was  usually  a  mina  of  silver  (§  139),  though 
we  find  much  less  in  contemporary  documents : 
one  shekel,  four,  five,  or  ten  shekels.  These  irregu- 
larities may  be  due  to  special  circnmstances ;  but 
even  a  princess,  daughter  of  Ammiditana  (B'  193), 
had  only  four  shekels  given  for  her.  It  might  not 
be  given  at  all.  The  father  often  gave  this  to  the 
bride.  If  a  suitor  now  retreated,  he  had  to 
relinquish  the  presents  and  bride-price  paid.  If 
the  father  refused  the  girl  to  the  smtor,  he  had  to 
return  double  what  he  had  received  159,  160). 
If  the  marriage  was  childless,  the  terl^u  had  to 
l^e  letiirned  to  the  husband  on  the  wife's  death,  if 
it  liad  not  been  returned  before  (§  163 ;  cf.  Gn  24*' 
29>»'-  SI"  34",  Ex  22",  Dt  22»»,  1  S  18»). 

The  wife  brought  a  dowi-y  with  her,  the  mar- 
riage portion  {ieri^u),  her  share  of  her  father's 
property.  Though  s!ie  brought  this  into  her  hus- 
band's house,  it  was  tied  to  her  for  life.  It  bad 
to  be  returned  to  her  family,  by  her  hnsbiuid,  if 
she  died  cliildless,  bat  he  might  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  bride-price  given  by  him,  if  this  had  not 
been  paid  back  to  him  (g  164).  The  ieriktu  there- 
fore wajs  normally  larger  than  the  ter^tu.  We 
have  several  contemporary  lists  of  these  dowries. 
They  included  gold,  silver,  jewds,  garments, 
household  furniture,  slaves  even,  if  not  also 
estates  (B'  10,  B>  33,  B>  163).  If  her  husband 
liicd  l)efore  her,  though  his  property  might  be 
tliviiied  up,  she  retained  her  ieriktu  (§§  171,  172); 
and,  after  her  death,  it  fell  to  be  divided  among 
lier  children  (§§  162,  167,  173,  174).  If  she  had  no 
cliildren,  it  went  back  to  her  father's  house  (§§  163, 
164).  Even  if  she  were  divorced,  she  kept  her 
Seriktu  (§§  137,  138,  142,  149).  She  of  course 
forfeited  it  if  she  were  an  adulteress,  or  reduced 
to  slavery  for  miscondnct  {§§  141,  143 ;  cf.  Gn  16" 
24».  «i  29li.  w,  Jos  15",  Jg  1").  -  / 

If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  without  her  fault, 
she  took  a  child's  share  when  her  husband's  pro- 
perty was  divided.    If  she  bad  children,  the  father 
nod  to  allow  her  the  usufruct  of  his  estates  till  the 
children  were  gro^vn  up  (§  137).   She  was  free  to 
rnariy_  ajain  when  the  children  were  grown  nr. 
tndappafcsntly.  tti)t  till  her  husband  was  dead.  If 
'■e  iiad  no  chiidreh  Tt'ksa^'^he  marriage  was  dis- 
'^■refU  she  got  back  her  man-iage  portion  and 
...-.r  her  ttrtjcttH,  or  divor^'e  price  {ua<itHi\,  of  one 
■•■  b".  ■.•!  tiiLK  I     Nilein  ■".  ,  or  a  Miu 

•  I'    'V,;  a,  •  ;«K,!   nari '  (§§  ;38-M"  . 
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had  a  rlg.it  to  a  son's  share  (§  172),  unless  list 
husband  had  given  her  a  settlement  [nudunnA)  by 
deed  of  gift  in  his  lifetime.  She  might  have  powei 
given  her  to  leave  this  as  she  liked  among  her 
sons,  but  not  outside  her  husband's  children.  Het 
family  could  not  disturb  her  possession  of  these 
benehts  as  long  as  she  lived  and  remained  • 
widow ;  but,  if  she  remarried,  she  gave  them  un 
tether  family,  to  whom  they  came  at  her  deatny 
|[72).  She  had  a  right  to  live  in  her  husband^X 
:,  and  the  family  could  not  turn  her  out.'VjS 
ie  married  pair  formed  a  unit.  Each  was  n- 
sponsible  for  the  debts  of  the  other,  even  prenuptia] 
debts.  This  shows  that  they  were  not  always 
children  when  married,  and  that  unmarried  women 
could  contract  debt.  The  Code  allowed  a  woman 
to  get  her  husband  to  give  her  a  bond  that  she 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  prenuptial 
debts,  in  which  case  his  creditors  could  not  touch 
her(§  151).  But  it  enacted  that  this  should  also 
exempt  him  from  responsibility  for  her  prenuptial 
debts.  Further,  it  enacted  that  both  together 
should  be  r^iponsible  for  all  debts  contracted  after 
marriage.  'Tuis  was  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
wife.  For  she  could  be  assigned  by  her  husband 
to  work  off  his  debts  as  a  mancipium  (§  117).  Her 
contracting  debt  was  one  of  the  oS'ences  which 
mi"ht  lead  to  divorce,  or  even  death  (§  141  f.). 

Marriage  was  a  contract.  There  had  to  be  a 
marriage  deed  drawn  up,  sealed,  and  witnessed. 
Without  such  riksati, '  bonds '  or '  marriage  lines,'  a 
woman  was  not  a  wife  (§  128).  The  marriage  deed 
might  contain  some  peculiar  stipulations.  Thus 
a  man  married  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  was  to  be  his  wife,  but  wait  on  her 
sister,  care  for  her,  and  cariy  her  stool  when  she 
went  to  the  temple  of  Marduk  (B*  21,  B*  2176  A). 
The  children  were  to  be  reckoned  children  of  the  j 
first  wife,  probably  to  inherit  her  property.  Two 
contracts  were  drawn  up— one  betnreen  the  husband  | 
and  wife,  one  between  the  sisters.  If  the  wife  i 
repudiated  her  husband,  she  was  to  be  branded 
and  sold  as  a  slave.  If  the  husband  repudiated 
her,  he  was  to  pay  her  a  mina  of  silver.  In  an- 
other case,  a  man  marries  a  wife  on  condition  that 
she  treat  his  mother  as  mistress  of  the  house,  or 
be  branded  and  sold  for  a  slave.  The  mother  then 
contracts  to  leave  all  her  property  to  the  pair,  if 
they  keep  her  as  long  as  she  lives  (B*  707). 

2.  Divorce  was  allowed.  The  husband  had  it 
in  his  power  to  divorce  his  wife  with  the  words, 
'  Thou  art  not  my  wife ' ;  but  he  could  not  do  so 
without  a  cause.  He  had  to  return  what  she 
brought  with  her,  and  either  pay  her  a  compensa- 
tion or  forfeit  the  bride-price  he  paid  for  her 
(§§  137,  138  ;  cf.  Dt  24'  22i^*,  Hos  2^,  Mt  6»'  19'). 
She  retained  custodjsr  of  the  children  until  they 
were  of  age,  and  lie  had  to  make  them  and 
her  an  allowance.  But,  if  the  wife  had  so  mis- 
conducted herself  as  to  merit  divorce,  she  lost 
her  property,  or  the  husband  could  degrade  her 
to  slavery.  In  the  former  case  she  was  homelesx, 
nnless  her  family  would  take  her  back,  and  also 

Eenniless.  In  the  latter  case  she  had  at  leiiSt 
ome,  food,  and  clothing.  If  the  wife  sought  the 
divorce  he»elf,  she  could  get  it  if  she  could  prove 
cruelty  (§  142).  She  then  took  her  marriage  por- 
tion and  went  back  to  her  family,  but  forfeited  her 
bride-price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  this  case 
the  fault  was  on  her  side,  she  lost  her  life  (§  143). 
The  wife  ■who  was  childless  could  not  oppose  her 
husband's  taking  a  concubine,  unless  sue  chose  to 
give  him  a  maid  to  bear  him  children.  If  she  was 
.reized  with  incurable  disease,  her  husband  could 
"^  jt  r!ivorcc  her  0)1  that  KionuU  -  .uarry 

•i  («  148).    He  wa*^^^^ 
•  'Use,  and  to  mail '  ^^^^^K^ 
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take  Ijack  Bkt  marriage  portron  and  go  b»clc  to  her 
fiitlier's  house  (§  149).  Desertion  on  th".  man's 
fiart  dissolved  iiiairiage  (§  136) ;  but  mere  absence 
did  not,  if  the  wife  waa  provided  for  (§§  133,  134;. 
Otlierwise,  she  might  remarry  to  get  maintenance, 
but  she  was  then  bound  to  return  to  her  husband 
if  he  came  back  (§  135). 

3.  It  is  clear  that  the  Babylonian  was  a  mono- 
gamist :  he  conid  have  only  one  proi>er  wife.  But 
he  could  have  a  concubine,  if  his  wife  were  child- 
less (§  145).  The  diililien  by  a  concubine  were 
le;jitimat«,  the  coiKuliitie  a  real  wife.  H&^ould 
not  put  her  away  except  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
tirst  wife  (g  1S7). 

4.  It  was  not  forbidden  to  votaries  to  marry 
(5§  144-146).  As  the  contemporary  documents 
show,  they  frequently  did  so.  But  it  was  evidently 
contemplated  that  tljoj'  wmild  not  have  children. 

5.  Bars  to  mari  ia;;>f  are  onacteil :  «  hen  a  comrade 
.slanders  a  suitor  su  tliat  he  is  rejected,  he  may  not 
marry  the  mil  himself  (8  137^;  when  a  widow  has 

-  young  children,  she  may  not  many  except  by  the 
}udge^s  permission  (§  177).  This  was  granted  only 
when  the  first  husband's  goods  had  been  inven- 
toried, and  given  in  trust  Tor  the  children  to  tlie 
widow  and  her  new  husband. 

6.  Connexion  with  a  maid  was  not  marriage. 
But  the  children  were  free,  and  ao  was  the  maid 
at  her  master's  death.  He  could  acknowledge  the 
children  as  his  (§  170) ;  then  they  shared  equally 
with  the  other  children.  A  maid  given  by  her 
mistress  to  iier  master  to  biar  liiin  cliildren  wa.s 
still  ill  the  power  of  her  mistros,  who  could  de- 

frade  lier  to  slavery  again  for  insolence  ;  but,  if  she 
ad  ful tilled  her  function,  die  could  not  be  told. 

7.  Special  cases  arose  when  a  free  woman  married 
a  slave.  Tlie  wife  kept  "her  marriage  portion,  if 
any  ;  ami  she,  with  her  children,  had  a  right  to 
half  what  lior  husband  left  (S  170). 

8.  A  girl  might  be  voweil  to  a  iciiiple.  In  this 
case  she  became  the  bride  of  a  j^od,  and,  as  such, 
might  have  a  marriage  portion  given  her.  Of  this 
she  had  the  enjoyment  for  life.  But  her  brothers 
bad  the  reversion  of  it  on  her  death.  She  could 
alienate  nothing  from  it.  If  she  did  not  receive 
this  marriage  portion  from  lier  father,  she  iiad  the 
right  to  leceivo  one-tliird  of  a  .son's  share  at  his 
death  (§§  180-182).  The  votarie.s  of  Marduk  had, 
further,  the  free  disposal  of  their  property  at  death, 
and  exemption  from  duty  (§  182).  The  ladies 
miglit  hand  over  their  property  at  once  to  their 
brotliers  to  administer  and  maintain  them,  or 
they  could  ap]>i)int  a  steward  to  do  so. 

Sons  were  ;i,l.~o  vowed  to  temiilcs  (B^  2183,  2480). 

9.  Tiie  father  had  power  over  his  children.  He 
conld  pledge  or  sell  them  for  his  debts  (§  U9). 
He  sought  wives  for  his  sons,  and  provided  them 
with  a  proper  bride-price.  This  was  so  important 
a  duty,  tliat,  if  he  had  not  performed  it  for  all  his 
children  before  his  death,  the  brethren  at  the 
division  of  the  propertj',  at  his  death,  had  to  set 
aside  a  bride-price  for  the  unmarried  sons,  and 

'  ^et  them  married.  The  father  gave  his  daughters 
m  marriac;e.  After  his  death  the  mother  took  his 
place.  She  usually  acted  in  concert  with  the 
grown-up  children.  In  defanit  of  both  parents, 
the  elder  brother  acted. 

ChiUiren  were  often  hired  out  by  tlieir  parents 
to  work.  It  seems  that,  as  long  as  a  son  lived  in 
his  father's  house,  the  father  bad  a  right  to  his 
work  or  earnings. 

Sonship  could  be  dissolved ;  hut  only  on  grave 
grounds.  The  judge  had  to  consent,  and  was  lx)un(l 
to  try  to  reconcile  the  father  tirst.  Only  on  a 
renetit  ion  of  the  offence  was  disinheritance  allowed 

(§§  m,  169). 

10.  Adoption  was  very  coilu.'  •.  an 
'"bcolt  to  disinherit  M  a  n  ai  soii. 


Tlie  adoption  was  usually  made  by  contract ;  the 
father  gave  the  son  a  '  deed  of  sonship '  (dunpu 
aphilihi).  This  might  lay  down  conditions.  The 
ij'.ost  usual  was  that  the  adopted  son  should  care 
for  .L-.'.H  maintain  liis  adojjtive  father  as  long  as 
he  should  live.  Mothers  often  adopted  daughten, 
to  be  cared  foi  by  them.  The  other  memben  of 
the  family  were  consenting  parties.  The  arrange- 
ment disturbed  their  succession  to  their  parents' 
property ;  but  if  married  they  might  prefer,  and  even 
procure,  this  means  of  providing  for  old  people. 

Adoption  could  be  rescinded  for  faults  on  either 
side.  When  an  adopted  child  failed  to  keep  hia 
contract  (§  186),  when  the  adopting  parent  did  not 
treat  the  adopted  child  properly  (§S  189,  190),  or 
when  the  adoptive  parent  chose  to  dissolve  the 
contract  (§  191),  it  could  be  done.  In  the  oo? 
tracts,  the  right  to  break  the  bond  was  som^mes 
expressly  reserved  to  lioth  parties  (B  27).  Some- 
times the  right  to  dissolve  the  relation  waa  re- 
served to  the  puenta  alone  (B'  210).  SometiaiM 
it  was  laid  down  that,  if  thOT  did  that,  they  most 
give  the  child  a  son's  share  of  the  estate  (B'  5i). 

In  such  cases  we  may  regard  the  adopted  chiU  aa 
a  scion  of  a  good  family,  wliose  real  parents  con- 
sented and  saw  aflei  tlieir  child's  interests.  Such 
a  consent  was  needed  (§  186).  When  a  man  adopted 
a  foundling,  or  his  own  children  by  a  maid,  np  one 
could  make  a  stipulation  (§§  170,  1S5,  187).  But, 
even  when  the  real  parents  were  alive,  the  adopted 
child  might  be  severely  punished  for  attempting  to 
rejjuiiiate  liis  adoptive  parents.  Usually  lie  was 
to  be  made  a  slave,  branded,  and  sold.  Tlie  Co<le 
prescribes  mutilation  aa  punishment  in  specially 
ungrateful  cases  (§§  192,  193).  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  these  cases  the  real  parent*  stipulntec*  that 
they  should  not  be  known.  'We  find  that  votaries 
often  adopted  daughters,  and,  whenever  a  child  of 
ft  votary  is  named,  this  may  be  the  explanation. 
Slaves  were  adopted  (li'  322,  V.A.Tli.  8471. 

11.  Sons  inherited  equally.  Adopted  sons  were 
UBually  heirs  to  a  residuarv  portion.  A  married 
and  portioned  daughter  had  t<o  share.  But  if  she 
was  not  ix>rtioned  she  had  a  8ha<-«  like  a  son  ($  180), 
but  only  a  life  interest  in  it.  The  brothers  migni  . 
give  her  a  portion  afte:  her  father's  death  (8  184). 
When  tliere  were  cliildi\  i  of  two  mothers  by  the 
same  father,  they  all  shared  equally  in  the  father  a 
property  (§  167)^  but  each  f4|ilr  »a»x^  only  thvir 
own  mother's  portion. 

On  sharing,  if  there  was  an  unmarried  ».  '•,  a 
bride-price  had  to  be  reserved  for  him  over  and 
above  his  sliari'  (S  HUi).  A  girl's  share  was  her 
Si'ril.tu,  or  iiiariiagi-  portion.  If  she  had  had  that, 
she  had  no  other  share ;  if  not,  she  had  it  cow. 
A  fatlier's  free  gift  to  a  favourite  son  did  not  oorae 
into  the  division,  nor  was  his  share  less  on  that 
account  (§  165).  Daughters,  of  course,  inherited  in 
default  of  sons.  The  widow  took  one  son's  share 
(ji  171)  and  her  own  property.  The  contemporaiy 
documents  often  show  divisiona  of  inheritanoe,  or 
lawsuits  about  them.  " 

II.  Thk  Code. 

§  1.  If  a  man  has  accused  a  man  and  laid  (a 
charge  of?)  death  [a  deadly  spell  t]  ap«m  hi||aBA 
has  not  justified  i^  he  thai MMOMd  mm  nhip^W 

put  to  death. 

§  2.  If  a  man  has  laid  (a  charge  of  ?)  sorcery  upoti 
a  man  and  has  not  justified  it,  he  upon  whom  the 
sorcery  is  laid  shall  go  to  the  holv  river,  he  shall 
plunge  into  the  holy  river,  and  if  the  holj  riw 
overcome  him,  he  who  accused  him  shall  talip  to 
himself  his  house.  If  the  holy  river  has  made  out 
f^ot  '^T^.p  to  iv  :'-;rir.c"-*^  and  has  saved  liiin,  he 
U  uould  Iw  raoduod 'Bwy. 
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I'lio  accQsed  liira  shall  be  i  ■  Vk  ■^  ■n'> 

ilunged  into  tlie  holy  river  .  ■  .  '  .  :  ~  , ' 
he  house  of  him  who  wovt  i.  .i  i. 

Ex  22'»,  Dt  18'»,  Jer  27*]. 

§  3.  If  a  man  in  a  case  ([..'M":i    j  . 
t'itness  to  slander  has  lied  -i-.A  1.  ;  w-', 
he  word  that  he  has  spoke:    i-  ■.   W  a 

apital  suit,  that  man  shall  Vf  r 't      'O'lr  >  t 

§4.  If  as  witness  to  com  oi  !».>  .,  ,  i  - 
le  shall  himself  bear  the  me f  c 
Kx  23»,  Dt  16'»]. 

So.  If  a  judge  has  jndped 
.  decision,  granted  a  sealed  sentence,  and  after- 
rards  has  altered  his  judgment,  they  shall  call 
hat  judge  to  account  for  the  alteration  of  the 
ivlgment  that  he  indged,  and  he  shall  pay  twelve- 
old  the  penalty  which  was  in  the  said  judgment. 
■'lU'ther,  in  the  assembly  they  shall  expel  him 
roni  his  judgment  seat,  and  he  shall  not  return 
.nd  with  the  judges  at  a  judgment  he  shall  not 
ake  his  seat. 

§  6.  If  a  man  has  stolen  the  goods  of  temple  or 
lalare,  that  man  shall  be  put  to  death.  Further, 
le  who  has  received  the  stolen  thing  from  his  handi  i 
hall  be  put  to  death.    [Gn  31»,  Jos  7"-].  ' 

§  7.  If  a  man  hasbon^t  silver,  gold,  manservant 
'r  maidservant,  ox  or  sheep  or  ass  or  anything  what- 
ver  its  name,  from  the  hand  of  a  man's  son,  or  of 
.  man's  slave,  without  witness  or  power  of  attorney, 
ir  has  received  the  same  on  deposit,  that  man  has  . 
,cted  the  thief,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  [Gn  W^'^, ' 
{u  4«1. 

§  8.  If  a  man  has  stolen  ox  or  sheep  or  ass  or 

lig  or  ship,  whether  from  the  temple  or  the  palace, 
le  sl.all  pay  thirtyfold.  If  from  a  poor  man,  he 
hall  render  tenfold.  If  the  thief  has  not  where- 
fith  to  pay,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  [Gn  44', 
5x  21»  ^J^»,  2  S  12^. 

§  9.  If  a  man  who  has  lost  something  of  his 
las  seized  something  of  his  that  was  lo^  in  the 
land  of  a  man,  (while)  the  man  in  whose  hand 
he  lost  thing  has  been  seized  has  said,  '  A  giver 
;ave  it  me,*  or  '  I  bought  it  before  witnesses ' ;  and 
urther,  the  OTt-ner  of  the  thing  that  was  lost  has 
aid,  '  Verily,  I  will  bring  witnesses  that  know  my 
ost  property ' ;  (if)  the  buyer  has  brought  the  giver 
rho  gave  it  him,  or  the  witnesses  before  whom  he 
iou<;ht  it,  and  the  owner  of  the  lost  property  has 
irought  the  witnesses  who  know  his  lost  property, 
he  judge  shall  see  their  depositions,  the  witnesses 
lefore  whom  the  pnrchase  was  made,  and  the  wit- 
lesses  knowing  tne  lost  property  shall  say  out 
lefore  God  what  they  know ;  and  if  the  giver  has 
,cted  the  thief  he  shall  be  put  to  death,  the  owner 
f  the  lost  property  shall  take  his  lost  property, 
be  buyer  shall  take  the  money  he  paid  from  the 
lonse  of  the  giver.  ['  to  give '  is  often  =  '  to 
ell.'].    [Ex  22'-»,  Lv  e»]. 

§  10.  If  the  buyer  has  not  brought  the  giver 
iho  gave  it  him  or  the  witnesses  before  whom 
le  bought,  and  the  owner  of  the  lost  property 
las  brought  the  witnesses  knowing  his  h)st  pro- 
>orty,  the  (professed)  buyer  has  acted  the  thief, 
le  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  owner  of  the  lost 
Toperty  shall  take  his  lost  property. 

§  11.  If  the  owner  of  the  lost  property  has  not 
irought  witnesses  knowing  his  lost  property,  he 
las  slandered,  he  has  stirred  up  strife,  he  shall  be 
ut  to  death."  [Dt  19"«-]. 

§  12.  If  the  seller  has  betaken  himself  to  hisj., 
ate  (is  dead),  the  buyer  shall  take  from  the  house f 
f  the  seller  fivefold  as  the  penalty  of  that  case. 

§  13.  If  that  man  has  not  his  witnesses  near,  the 
udi^e  .shall  set  him  a  fixed  time,  up  to  six  months, 
nd  if  within  six  months  he  has  not  brought  in  his 
-itnosses,  that  man  has  alandered,  be  hinuelf  shall 
ear  the  penalty  of  that  case.  ; 
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'       lien    a  man- 
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I  . '  ■  c  ..i;  ■  nd:>       '<at  :.-n>-'.holder 
:     ■  .  -  •  .       .         ■  s  ; 
<i  .  '  1 o ■ a '.lai^arvant 

or  a  maidservant,  a  fugitive,  in  the  open  country 
and  has  driven  him  back  to  his  master,  the  owner 
of  the  slave  shall  pay  him  two  shekels  of  silver. 
[Gn  167'-,  Dt  23",  1  K  2*']. 

§  18.  If  that  slave  will  not  name  hb  owner,  he 
shall  drive  him  to  the  palace,  and  one  shall  inquire 
into  his  past,  and  cause  him  to  return  to  his 
owner. 

§  lU.  If  he  confine  that  slave  in  his  house,  and 
afterwards  the  slave  has  been  seized  in  his  hand, 
that  man  shall  be  put  to  death. 

§  20.  If  the  slave  has  fled  from  the  hand  of  his 
captor,  that  man  shall  swear  by  the  name  of  God 
to  the  owner  of  the  slave,  and  shall  go  free.  [Ex 
22'-',  Jer  2»^,  Mt  B'"-]- 

§  21.  If  a  man  has  broken  into  a  house  one 
shall  kill  him  before  the  breach,  and  bury  him  in 
it  (!). 

§  22.  If  a  man  has  carried  on  t^rigandage  and 
has  beoB  captured,  that  man  shall  he  put  to  death. 

§  23.  If  the  brigand  has  not  been  caught,  the 
man  who  has  been  despoiled  shall  recount  biefore 
God  what  he  has  lost,  and  the  city  and  governor 
in  whose  land  and  district  the  brigandi^  took 
place  shall  render  back  to  him  whatever  of  his 
was  lost.  [Dt21"-]. 

§  24.  If  it  was  life,  the  city  and  governor  shall 
pay  one  mina  of  silver  to  his  people.   [Dt  21"-1 

§  25.  If  in  a  man's  house  a  lire  nas  been  kindled,  ^ 
and  a  man  who  has  come  to  extinguish  the  fire  has  I 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  property  of  the  owner  ol  | 
the  house,  and  has  taken  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  house,  that  man  shall  be  thrown  into 
that  fire. 

§  28.  If  either  a  ganger  or  a  constable,  whose 
going  on  an  errand  of  the  king  has  been  ordered, 
has  not  gone,  or  ha^  hired  a  hireling  and  sent  hini 
in  place  of  himself,  that  ganger  or  constable  shall 
be  put  to  death,  his  hireling  shall  take  to  himself 
his  house.    [' ganger '  =  •  levy-master']. 

§  27.  If  a  ganger  or  a  constable  has  been  assigned 
to  the  fortresses  of  the  king,  and  after  him  one 
has  given  his  field  and  his  garden  to  another  who 
has  carried  on  his  duty,  if  he  has  returned  and 
regained  his  city,  his  field  and  his  garden  shall  be 
returned  to  him,  and  he  shall  carry  on  his  duty 
himself. 

§  28.  If  when  a  ganger  or  a  con.stable  has  been 
assigned  to  the  fortresses  of  the  king,  his  son  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  diitj',  one  shall  give  him  field 
and  garden,  and  he  shall  carry  on  liisfather's  duty. 

§29.  If  his  son  is  young,  and  is  not  able  to 
carry  on  his  father  s  duty,  one-third  of  the  field 
and  garden  shall  be  given  to  his  mother,  and  his 
mother  shall  bring  him  up. 

§  30.  If  a  ganger  or  a  constable  has  neglected 
his  field,  his  guden,  and  his  house,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  duty,  and  has  caused  it  to  be 
waste,  and  another  alter  him  has  taken  his  field, 
his  garden,  and  his  house,  and  has  gone  about  his 
duty  for  three  years,  if  he  has  returned  and  re- 
gained his  city,  and  would  cultivate  his  field,  his 
garden,  and  his  house,  one  shall  not  give  them  to 
him ;  he  who  has  taken  them  and  carried  on  his 
duty  shaU  carry  it  on. 
§  31.  If  it  is  one  year  only  and  he  had  let  it  gi 
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v.-aste,  luid  lie  has  retnined,  one  shall  {jive  Iiim  his 
lieKI,  lii>>  g.'UiicD,  and  his  booue,  and  he  himself 
jbhall  carry  uli  his  duty.  ' 
'Xa  §  32.  If  a  |;nii<:er  or  a  constable  has  been  a.ssigned 
A  on  an  erranll  of  the  king's,  and  a  meichant  has 
lanioined  him  and  caused  him  to  refiaiu  his  city, 
if  in  his  house  there  is  means  for  his  ransom,  he 
shall  ransom  himself ;  if  in  his  house  there  is  no 
means  for  his  ransom,  he  shall  be  ransomed  from 
o  llie  teiv.ple  of  his  citj" ;  if  in  the  temple  of  his  citv 
there  is  not  means  fur  his  ransom,  the  palace  shitil 
raasom  hini.    His  Held,  his  garden,  and  his  house 
snaU  not  be  given  for  his  ransom. 

§  33.  If  either  a  governor  or  a  magistrate  has 
taken  to  himself  the  men  of  the  levy,  or  has 
accepted  and  sent  on  the  king's  errand  a  hired 
substitute,  that  governor  or  magistrate  shall  be 
put  to  death. 

§  34.  ]f  either  a  goremor  or  a  magistrate  has 
taken  to  himself  the  property  of  a  ganger,  has 
plundered  a  ganger,  has  given  a  ganger  on  hire, 
lias  defrauded  a  ganger  in  a  judgment  by  high- 
liandedness,  has  taken  to  himself  tlic  gift  the  king 
has  given  the  ganger,  that  governor  or  magistrate 
sliall  be  put  to  death.    [Lk  12«]. 

§  35.  If  a  man  has  bought  the  cattle  or  sheep 
which  the  king  has  given  to  the  ganger,  at  the 
hand  of  the  ganger,  ne  shall  be  dei>rivcd  of  his 
money. 

§  36.  The  field,  garden,  and  house  of  a  ganger, 
or  con^it;ible,  or  a  tributary,  one  shall  not  give  for 
money. 

§  37.  a  man  has  bought  the  field,  garden,  or 
house  of  a  gan-'er,  a  constable,  or  a  tributary,  hia 
tablet shaJl  be  broken,  and  he  shall  be  deprived  of 
bis  nlone^.  The  field,  garden,  or  house  he  shall 
return  to  its  owner. 

§  38.  The  ganger,  constable,  or  tributary  shall 
not  vrrite  off  to  nis  wife  or  his  daughter,  from  the 
lield,  garden,  or  house  of  his  benefice.  Further,  he 
shall  not  assign  it  for  his  debt. 

§  39.  From  the  field,  garden,  and  house  which 
fae  has  bought  and  acquired  he  may  write  off  to  his 
'  « ife  or  hi"  daughter,  and  give  for  his  debt.  [Ezk 
40'"]. 

§  40.  A  votary,  merchant,  or  foreign  sojourner 
may  sell  his  lieltl,  his  garden,  or  his  house ;  the 
buyer  shall  carry  on  the  duty  of  the  field,  garden, 
or  house  which  lie  has  bouglit. 

§  41.  If  a  man  has  bartered  foi  the  field,  garden, 
or  house  of  a  ganger,  constalile,  oi  tributary,  and 
has  given  exchanges,  the  ganger,  constable,  or 
tributarj-  shall  return  to  his  field,  garden,  or  house. 
Mid  further  shall  keep  the  exchanges  given  him. 

s  42.  If  a  man  lias  taken  a  (ield  to  cultivate 
■I  '  li:i8  not  caused  the  corn  to  grow  in  the  field 
i  n  lias  not  done  tlie  entrusted  work  on  the  field, 
Vi.'  sliall  call  liira  to  account  and  lie  shall  give 
i       p  like  its  neighbour  to  the  owner  of  the 

If  he  has  not  cultivated  the  field  and  has 
!•  ^o  itself,  he  shall  give  corn  like  its  neigli- 
ht  .  -1  the  owner  of  the  field.  Further,  the  lield 
Ik  !  u  he  shall  break  up  with  hoes,  and  shall 
Jiiu  I'l-.v  it.  and  return  to  the  owner  of  the  field. 
\  §  11.  If  a  man  has  taken  on  hire  an  unreclaimed 
nV;ld  for  three  years  to  open  out,  and  has  left  it 
•*(|i>  !  :iot  opened  the  field,  in  the  fourth  year 
heVsliall  lireak  it  up  with  hoes,  he  shall  hoe  it,  and 
banrow  it,  and  return  to  the  owner  of  the  field. 
PoililieT,  he  shall  measure  out  ten  GUR  of  corn 
per  A  AX. 

8  4" '.  Tf  a  man  has  given  his  field  for  produce  to 
a  '  "  '  nnd  has  received  the  produce  of  his 

b  -rwards  a  thunderstorm  has  ravaged 

tl  •  111  :i  1  I  .  tanicd  away  the  produce,  the  loss  it 
tl'B  cnltkvator'a.  ' 

§  46.  Bf  he  hax  not  reoen  rd  the  produce  of  his 


field,  or  h.is  given  the  lield  either  for  one-half  oi 
for  one  tliird  of  the  corn  t'lat  is  in  the  field,  tlia 
cultivator  and  the  owner  of  the  field  shall  sliara 
according  to  th^cnour  of  their  contract.    [Gn  47^'']. 

§47.  If  the  cilltivator,  because  in  the  former 
year  he  did  not  set  up  his  dwelling,  has  assigned 
the  field  to  cultivation,  the  owner  of  the  field  shall 
not  interfere  ;  he  shall  wait  (?)  ;  his  field  has  been 
cultivated,  and  at  harvest  time  he  shall  take  corn 
according  to  his  bonds. 

§  4S.  If  a  man  has  a  debt  upon  him  and  a 
thunderstorm  ravaged  his  field  or  carried  away  the 
protluce,  or  if  the  com  has  not  grown  through 
lack  of  water,  in  that  year  he  shall  not  return 
corn  to  the  creditor,  he  shall  alter  (lit.  moisten, 
so  as  to  rewrite)  his  tablet.  Further,  he  shall  not 
give  interest  for  that  year. 

§  49.  If  a  man  has  borrowed  money  from  a  mer- 
chant and  has  given  to  the  merchant  a  field 
planted  with  corn  or  sesame,  and  said  to  him, 
'  Cultivate  the  field,  reap  and  take  for  thyself  the 
corn  and  sesame  which  there  shall  l>c,'  if  the 
cultivator  has  caused  corn  or  sesame  to  grow  in 
the  field,  at  the  time  of  harvest  the  owner  of  the 
lield,  forsooth,  shall  take  the  corn  or  sesame  which 
is  in  the  field,  and  .shall  give  to  the  merchant, 
com  for  the  money  which  he  took  from  the  mer- 
chant and  fur  its  interest  and  for  the  dwelling  of 
the  cultivator. 

§  50.  If  the  field  was  cultivated  or  the  field  of 
se.s;ime  was  cultivated  when  he  gave  it,  the  owner 
of  the  field,  forsooth,  shall  take  tlio  corn  or 
sesame  which  is  in  the  field  and  shall  return  the 
money  and  its  interest  to  the  merchant. 

§51.  If  he  has  not  money  to  return,  he  shall 
give  to  the  merchant  the  se-same,  according  to  its 
market  price,  for  the  money  and  its  interest  which 
he  took  from  the  merchant,  according  to  t'  . 
standard  fixed  by  the  king. 

§  52.  If  the  cultivator  lias  not  caused  corn  or 
sesame  to  grow  in  the  field,  his  bonds  shall  not  be 
altered. 

§  53.  If  a  man  has  neglected  to  strengthen  hia 
bank  of  the  canal,  has  not  strengthened  his  bank, 
a  breach  has  opened  out  itself  in  his  bank,  and  the 
waters  have  carried  away  the  meadow,  the  man 
in  whose  bank  the  breiirh  has  been  opened  shall 
render  back  the  com  which  he  has  caused  to  be 
lost. 

§  54.  If  he  is  not  able  to  render  back  the  corn, 
one  shall  give  him  and  his  goods  for  money,  and 
the  people  of  the  meadow  whose  corn  the  water 
has  carried  away  shall  share  it.    [Ex  22',  Lv  25'"-]. 

§  55.  If  a  man  has  opened  his  runnel  to  water 
and  has  neglected  it,  and  the  waters  have  carried 
away  the  field  of  his  neighbour,  he  shall  pay  corn 
like  his  neighbour. 

§  56.  If  a  man  has  opened  the  waters,  and  the 
waters  have  carried  nway  the  plants  of  the  field 
of  his  neighbour,  he  shall  pay  ten  GUR  of  corn 
gSI  OA?'- 

§  57.  If  a  shepherd  has  caused  the  sheep  to  feed 
on  the  green  corn,  has  not  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  owner  of  the  field,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  field  has  made  the  sheep  feed  oil 
the  lield,  the  owner  shall  reap  his  fields,  the  shep- 
herd who  without  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
field  has  fed  ofl"  the  field  with  sheep  shall  give 
over  and  above  twenty  OUR  of  corn  per  GAN  to  the 
o^vner  of  the  field.    [Ex  22"  ]. 

§  as.  If  from  the  time  that  the  sheep  have  gone 
up  froip  the  meadow,  and  the  whole  tlock  liaa 
passed  through  the  gate,  the  shepherd  has  laid  his 
sheep  on  the  field  and  has  caused  the  sheep  to 
feed  oil'  the  field,  the  shepheid  who  has  made 
(Ik  .11  fred  offtl).  '  !  '—1!  keep  it,  and  st  har^osf 
timo  he  shnll  m  sixty  OUB  of  uom  j-  i 

OAS'  to  the  owne:  id. 
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§  59.  If  a  man  withoat  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  orchard  has  cut  down  a  tree  in  a  man's 
orchard,  heshallpayhalf  aminaofsilver.  r2K3*']. 

§  60.  If  a  man  has  given  a  field  to  a  gardener  to 
plant  a  garden,  and  the  gardener  has  planted  the 
garden,  four  years  he  shaJl  rear  the  garden,  in  the 
hf  th  year  the  owner  of  the  garden  and  the  {'ardener 
shall  share  equally.  The  owner  of  the  garden  shall 
cut  ofl"  his  share  and  take  if.  [Lv  19"'''°].  i 
§  61.  If  the  gardener  has  not  included  all  the 
field  in  the  planting,  has  left  a  waste  place,  one 
shall  set  him  the  waste  place  in  his  share. 

§  62.  If  he  has  not  planted  the  field  whifth  has 
been  given  him  as  a  garden  ;  if  It  was  com  land, 
the  gardener  shall  measure  out  tA  the  owner  of  the 
field  produce  of  the  field,  like  its  neighbour,  for  the 
years  that  are  neglected.  Further,  he  shall  do 
the  prescribed  work  on  the  field  and  return  to  the 
owner  of  the  field. 

§  63.  If  the  held  was  unreclaimed  land,  he  shall 
do  the  prescribed  work  on  the  field  and  return  it  to 
the  owner  of  the  held.  Further,  he  shall  measure 
out  ten  QUR  of  com  per  OAN  for  each  year. 

§  64.  If  a  man  has  given  his  garden  to  a  gardener 
to  farm,  the  gardener  as  long  as  he  holds  the 
garden  riiall  give  to  the  owner  of  the  garden  two- 
thirds  from  the  produce  of  the  garden,  and  he 
himself  shall  take  one-third. 

§  65.  If  the  gardener  does  not  farm  the  garden 
and  has  diminished  the  yield,  he  shall  measure 
out  the  yield  of  the  garden  like  its  neighbour. 
Here  five  columns  of  the  monument  have  been 
erased,  only  the  commencing  characters  of  column 
xvii  being  visible.    The  subjects  of  this  last 
part  included  tlie  further  enactments  concem- 
iTi^r  the  rights  and  duties  of  gardeners,  the  whole 
ot  tl     regulations  concerning  houses  let  to 
ten/.uts,  and  the  relationships  of  the  merchant 
to  his  agents,  which  continue  on  the  obverse  of 
tlie  monument.  Scheil  estimates  the  lost  portion 
at  35  sections,  and,  following  him,  we  recommence 
with — 

§  100.  .  .  .  the  interests  of  the  money,  as  much 
as  he  took,  he  shall  writo  down,  and  when  he  has 
nnmbered  his  days  he  shall  answer  the  merchant. 

§  101.  If  where  he  has  gone  he  has  not  seen 
prosperity,  the  agent  shall  doable  the  money  he 
took  and  shall  give  to  the  merchant. 

§  102.  If  a  merchant  has  given  to  the  agent 
money  as  a  favour,  and  where  ne  has  gone  he  has 
seen  loss,  the  full  amount  of  money  he  shall  return 
to  the  merchant. 

§  103.  If  while  he  goes  on  his  journey  the  enemy 
has  made  him  quit  whatever  he  was  canying,  the 
agent  shall  swear  by  the  name  of  God  and  shall  go 
free. 

§  104.  If  the  merchant  has  given  to  the  agent 
corn,  wool,  oil,  or  any  sort  of  goods,  to  traffic 
with,  the  agent  shall  write  down  the  price  and 
hand  over  to  the  merchant ;  the  agent  shall  take  a 
sealed  memorai<dum  of  the  price  which  he  shall 
give  to  the  merchant. 

§  105.  If  an  agent  has  forgotten  and  has  not 
taken  a  sealed  memorandum  of  the  money  he  has 
given  to  the  merchant,  money  that  is  not  sealed 
for  he  shall  not  pnt  in  his  accounts. 

§  106.  If  an  agent  has  taken  money  from  a 
merchant,  and  has  disputed  with  his  merchant, 
that  merchant  shall  pat  the  agent  to  account 
before  God  and  witnesses  concerning  the  money 
token,  and  the  agent  shall  give  to  Uie  merchant 
threefold  the  money  he  has  taken. 

107.  If  a  merchant  has  wronged  an  agent  and 
the  agent  has  returned  to  his  merchant  whatever 
the  merchant  gave  him,  but  the  merchant  has 
disputed  with  the  agent  as  fo  what  the  agent  gave 
him,  that  agent  shaiU  put  the  merchant  to  account 
before  God  and  witnesser.,  and  the  nerohant  be- 
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i  the  agent  shall  give  to  the  agent 
I  •  he  has  taken. 
I  .1  .■  e  merchant  has  not  received  com 
I'.'-;  w  drink,  has  received  silver  by  the 
IS,  fu' '  her  has  made  the  {trice  of  drink 
tb<^  price  of  com,  that  wine  merchant 
•  ^  ' -  account  and  throw  her  into  the 

V  i..e  merchant  has  ool^^ed  a  riotous 
I  '  >  r  house,  and  has  not  seized  those 
r.-.  'i  I'uv'in  them  to  the  palace,  that  wine 
\ii  ■■,.■<'•<.  «  put  to  death. 

U  I     ary,  a  lady,  who  is  not  living  in 
-  'ill' .  'ir  opened  a  wine-shop  or  has  ent^ed 
Irmk,  one  shall  bum  that  woman. 


1^1.  '  e  merchant  has  given  sixty  WA  of 

ybest  beer  ai  hiv>  .'est  time  for  thirst,  she  shall  take 
nf  ty  ^A,  of  com. 

§  112.  If  a  man  stays  away  on  a  journey  and 
has  given  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  or  portable 
treasares  to  a  man,  has  caused  him  to  take  them 
for  transport,  and  that  man  has  not  given  what- 
ever was  given  for  transport,  where  he  has  trans- 
ported it,  out  has  taken  it  for  himself,  the  owner 
of  the  transported  object  shall  put  that  man  to 
account  concerning  whatever  he  nad  to  transport 
and  gave  not,  and  that  man  shall  give  to  the 
owner  of  the  transported  object  fivefold  whatevw 
was  given  him.  [Ex  227^,  Lv  6**].  i 
S  113.  If  a  man  has  com  or  money  upon  a  man, 
and  without  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  com  has 
taken  com  from  the  heap  or  from  the  store,  one 
shall  call  that  man  to  account  for  taking  of  the 
com  withoat  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  com 
from  the  heap  or  from  the  store,  and  he  shall 
return  the  com  as  much  as  he  has  taken.  Further, 
he  shall  lose  all  that  he  gave  whatever  it  be.  [Dt 
24»»]. 

§  114.  If  a  man  has  not  com  or  money  upon  a 
ndan  but  levies  a  distraint,  for  every  single  dis- 
traint he  shall  pay  one-third  of  a  mina. 

§  115.  If  a  man  has  com  or  money  upon  a  man 
and  has  levied  a  distraint,  and  the  distress  in  the 
house  of  his  distrainer  dies  a  natural  death,  no 
case  lies.  ^ 

§  116.  If  the  distress  has  died  in  the  house  of  his 
distrainer,  of  blows  or  of  want,  the  owner  of  his 
distress  shall  put  his  merchant  to  account,  and  if 
he  be  the  son  of  a  freeman  (that  has  died),  one 
shall  kill  Ills  son ;  if  the  slave  of  a  freeman,  he 
shall  pay  one-third  of  a  mina  of  jrilver.  Further, 
he  shall  lose  all  that  he  gave  whatever  it  be.  [Mt 
IS"*-]. 

§  117.  If  a  debt  has  seized  a  man  and  he  has 
given  his  wife,  his  son,  or  his  daughter  for  the 
money,  or  has  handed  them  over  to  work  oS  the 
debt ;  for  three  years  they  shall  work  in  the  house 
of  their  buyer  or  exploiter,  in  the  fourth  year  he 
shall  set  them  at  liberty.  [Gn  3l«  47'»,  Ex  21»•^ 
Lv  25»»',  Dt  15»-'«-",  IS  22«,  2  K  4»,  Neh  6^, 
Is  16"  21'«  50>,  Jer  34",  Am  2^«,  Mt  8»  18«-.  Lk 
12"]. 

§  118.  If  he  has  handed  over  a  manservant  or 
maidservant  to  work  6ff  a  debt  and  the  merchant 
shall  go  further  and  sell  them  for  money,  no 

can  object. 

§  119.  If  a  debt  has  seized  a  man  and  he 
handed  over  for  the  money  a  maidservant  who 
borne  him  children,  the  money  the  merchant 
him  the  owner  of  the  maid  shall  repay, 
shall  ransom  his  maid. 

§  120.  If  a  man  has  heaped  up  his  com  in  tit  heap 
in  the  house  of  a  man,  and  in  the  granary  a/ disas- 
ter has  taken  place,  or  the  owner  of  the  hoilse  hsa 
opened  the  granary  and  taken  the  com,  orlhaa  dis 

Euted  as  to  the  total  amount  of  the  com  l^,hat  wj|»- 
eaped  up  in  his  hou^  the  owne:*  of  the 
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estimate  his  corn  before  G  >  >'.  u  ^  •  co'  the  honse 
shall  doable  the  corn  wk  -  h'  '  »  e,<i  '  shall  give 
to  the  owner  of  the  com.  f'.i 
^  §  121.  If  a  man  has  has  -  ><  i.i'  ^  .'  Ik  the  house 
of  a  man,  he  sliall  give  a  lUc  i>ri  i  >rage  five 
fA  of  com  per  OUR  of  com  i^or  /oc.r. 

1 122.  If  a  man  shall  gUv  a:!  .  id  or  any- 
thing whatever  to  a  man  or  d«pf.c.it  ali  whatever 
he  snail  give  he  shall  shoi'  co  wi  .  n^ea  and  fix 
bonds  ana  shall  give  on  dep'  ait.   r,'.''      •"  . 

8  123.  If  without  witness  ,^  uC.  '.  >:.•.  !■ '  i  :  a  given 
on  deposit,  and  where  be  b  >  i' i'e<*  tykeep 
disputing  him,  no  case  lies. 

§  124.  If  a  man  has  give-:  silvti,  },  .,  any- 
thing whatever  to  a  man  t JcpciHii  Imi'o.-e  wit- 
nesses and  he  has  dispnted  v^ : •  I>  'u  3n<>  sh.dl  call 
that^san  to  account,  and  wl>.  hi  Ux.-  c!i.<puted 
he  sh«tl  make  up  and  shall  gi  -  ■  'r;l' 

§  125.  If  a  man  has  given  :r.  v.iiir.j-  his  on 
deposit,  and  where  he  gave  it,  either  by  house- 
breaking or  by  rebellion,  something  of  his  has 
been  lost,  iJong  with  something  of  the  owner  of  the 
house  who  has  defaulted,  all  that  was  given  him  on 
deposit  and  he  has  lost  he  shall  make  good  and 
render  to  the  owner  of  the  goods.  The  owner  of 
the  house  shall  seek  out  whatever  of  his  is  lost  and 
take  it  from  the  thief.   [£s  22^.  ^ 

§  126.  If  a  man  has  lost  nothing  of  his,  but  has 
said  that  something  of  his  is  lost,  has  estimated 
his  loss ;  since  nothing  of  his  Is  lost,  his  loss  he 
shall  estimate  before  God,  and  whatever  he  has 
claimed  he  shall  double  and  shall  give  as  his  loss. 

§  127.  If  a  man  has  caused  the  finger  to  be 
pointed  against  a  votary  or  a  man's  wife  and  has 
not  justified  himself,  that  man  tliey  shall  throw 
down  before  the  judge  and  brand  his  forehead. 

§  128.  If  a  man  has  married  a  wife  and  has  not 
laid  down  her  bonds,  that  woman  is  no  wife. 
.  If  the  wi|e  of  a  man  has  been  caught  in 

lying  with  another  male,  one  shall  bind  (strangle  T) 
tnem  and  throw  them  into  the  waters.   If  the 
,  owner  of  the  wife  would  save  his  wife,  the  king 
\  may  also  Mire  his  servant  [Gn  38",  Lv  ao>*,  Dt 

§  130.  If  a  man  has  forced  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  has  not  known  the  male  and  is  dwelling  in 
the  house  of  her  father,  and  has  Iain  in  her  bosom 
and  one  has  caught  him,  that  man  shall  be  put  to 
death ;  the  woman  herself  shall  go  free.  [Ex  22", 
Dt22»'-]. 

§  131.  If  the  wife  of  a  man  has  been  aooased  by 
her  husband,  and  she  has  not  been  oanght  in  lying 
with  another  male,  she  shall  swear  by  God  and 
shall  return  to  her  house. 

§  132.  If  a  wife  of  a  man  on  account  of  another 
male  has  had  the  finger  pointed  at  her  and  has  not 
been  caught  in  lying  with  another  male,  for  her 
husband's  sake  she  shall  plunge  into  the  holy 
river.  [Nu  S'"-]. 

§  133.  If  a  man  has  been  taken  captive  and  in 
his  house  there  is  maintenance,  but  his  >vife  has 

fone  out  from  her  house  and  entered  into  the 
ouse  of  another ;  liecause  that  woman  has  not 
guarded  her  body  and  has  entered  into  the  house 
of  another,  one  shall  call  that  woman  to  account 
and  throw  her  into  the  waters. 

§  134.  If  a  man  has  been  taken  captive  and  in 
his  house  there  is  no  maintenance,  and  his  wife  has 
entered  into  the  house  of  another,  that  woman  has 
no  blame. 

§  135.  If  a  man  has  been  taken  saptive  and  in 
his  house  there  is  no  maintenance  before  her,  his 
wife  has  entered  into  the  house  of  another  and 
has  borae  children,  afterwards  her  husband  has 
returned  and  regained  his  city,  that  woman  shall 
return  to  her  bridegroom.'  The  children  shall  go 
after  their  father. 

g  136.  If  a  man  Emi  left  his  city  and  fled,  and 


after  his  departnre  his  wife  has  entered  the  house 
of  another,  if  that  man  shall  return  and  seize  his 
wife ;  because  he  hated  his  city  and  fled,  the  wife 
of  the  truant  shall  not  return  to  her  husband.  , 
§  137.  If  a  man  has  set  his  face  to  put  away  hial 
concubine  who  has  borne  him  children  or  his  wife 
who  has  granted  him  chU^|en,  to  that  woman  be 
shall  return  her  marri^Hpoitiun.  Further,/he 
sliall  give  her  the  usu^^  of  field,  garden,  and 
goods,  and  she  shall  bring  up  her  chiloren.  From 
the  time  that  her  children  are  grown  np,  from 
whatever  is  given  to  her  children,  they  shall  give 
her  a  share  like  that  of  one  sou  and  she  shall  marry 
the  husband  of  her  choice. 

8  138.  If  a  man  has  put  away  his  bride  who  has 
not  borne  him  children,  he  shall  give  her  money  as 
much  as  her  bride-price.  Fyrther,  he  shall  pay 
her  the  marriage  portion  which  she  brought  from 
her  father's  house,  and  shall  put  Iter  away.  [Dt 
2i\  Mai  2'«]. 

§  139.  If  there  was  no  bride-price  he  shall  give 
one  mina  of  silver  for  a  divorce. 

§  140.  If  he  is  a  i>oor  man  he  shall  give  her  one* 
third  of  a  mina  of  silver. 

§  141.  If  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is  living  in  the 
bouse  of  her  husband  has  set  her  face  togoont  and 
has  acted  the  fool,  has  wasted  her  house,  has  be- 
littled her  husband,  one  shall  coll  her  to  account, 
and  if  her  husband  has  said,  <  I  put  her  away,'  he 
shall  put  her  away  and  she  Bball  go  her  w^  he 
shall  not  give  her  anjrthing  for  her  diwfae.  If 
her  husband  has  said,  '  I  wHl  not  put  her  away,' 
and  her  husband  shall  marry  another  woman,  that 
woman  as  a  maidservant  shall  dwell  in  tb»  hooaa 
of  her  husband. 

§  142.  If  a  woman  hates  her  husband  and  hait 
said,  '  Thou  shalt  not  possess  me,'  one  shall  inquire 
into  her  past  as  to  what  is  her  lack,  and  if  she  baa 
been  economical  and  has  no  vice,  while  her  husband 
has  gone  out  and  greatly  belittled  her,  that  woman 
has  no  blame,  she  shall  take  her  marriage  portion 
and  go  ofl"  to  her  father's  house. 

§  143.  If  she  has  not  been  economical  but  a  goer 
about,  has  wasted  her  house,  has  belittled  her 
husband,  one  shall  throw  that  woman  into  the 
waters. 

§  144.  If  a  man  has  espoused  a  votary  and  that 
votary  has  given  a  maid  to  her  husband  and  has 
brought  up  children,  but  that  man  has  set  his  face 
to  take  a  concubine^  one  shall  not  countenance 
that  man,  he  shall  not  take  aooncahine.  [Gn  16"* 
2I1M.  30"  »'-]- 

§  145.  If  a  man  has  esponsed  a  votary  and  she 
has  not  granted  him  children  and  he  has  set  his 
face  to  take  a  concubine,  that  man  shall  take  a 
concubine,  be  shall  causa  her  to  enter  into  his 
house.  That  concubine  shall  not  put  herself  on  an 
equality  with  the  wife. 

§  146.  If  a  man  has  esponsed  a  votary  and  she 
has  given  a  maid  to  her  husband  and  the  maid  has 
borne  children,  and  afterwards  that  maid  has  made 
herself  equal  with  her  mistress ;  because  she  has 
borne  children  her  mistress  shall  not  sell  her  for 
money,  she  shall  put  a  mark  upon  her  and  count 
her  among  the  maidservants.  [6n  10^  21">,  Dt  21", ' 
1  S  1"]. 

§  147.  If  she  has  not  borne  chOdren  her  mistress 
may  sell  her  for  money. 

§  148.  If  a  man  has  married  a  wife  and  a  sickness 
has  seized  her,  and  he  has  set  his  faoe  to  marry  a 
second  wife,  he  may  marry  her,  but  his  wife  whom 
the  sickness  has  seized  he  shall  not  put  away,  in 
the  home  she  shall  dwell,  and  as  long  as  she  lives 
he  shall  sustain  her. 

9  149.  If  that  woman  is  not  content  to  dwell  in 
the  house  of  her  husband,  he  shidl  pay  her  het 
marriage  pu'.'t>on  which  she  brought  from  her 
father's  house  and  she  shall  go  ott.  — 
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§  loO.  If  a  man  has  presenteil  to  bis  wife  field, 
gai-den,  house,  or  goods,  has  left  her  a  sealed  deed, 
after  her  husband's  deatli  lier  children  shall  not 
dispute  with  her.  Tlie  mother  shall  give  after  her 
to  the  eliild  whom  she  loves.  To  brothers  she  shall 
not  give. 

§  151.  If  a  woman^kho  is  dwelling  in  the  house 
of  a  man,  lias  bound  H^usband  that  she  sliall  not 
be  seized  on  account  oHHreditor  of  her  husband's, 
has  got  a  deed  granted  her  ;  if  that  man  before  he 
married  tfa'at'  woman  had  a  debt  upon  him,  his 
creditor  shall  not  seize  his  wife.  Further,  if  that 
woman  before  die  entered  the  man's  house  had 
a  debt  upon  her,  her  creditor  shall  not  seize  her 
husband. 

§  152.  If  from  the  time  that  that  woman  entered 
into  the  house  of  the  man  a  debt  has  come  upon 
tlieni,  both  together  they  shall  qoswer  the  mer- 

cliant. 

§  153.  If  a  man's  wife  on  account  of  another 
male  has  caused  her  husband  to  be  killed,  that 
woman  shall  be  impaled.   [Dt  21"-"]. 

§  154.  If  a  man  has  known  his  daughter,  that 
man  one  diall  expel  from  the  city. 

§  155.  If  a  man  has  betrothed  a  bride  to  his  son 
and  his  son  has  known  her,  and  he  afterwards  has 
lain  in  her  bosom  uid  one  has  caught  him,  that 
man  one  shall  binligtrangle  T)  and  cast  her  into 
thfe  waters.^  [Gn  24«0- 

§  156.  If  W  man  has  betrothed  a  bride  to  his  son 
and  his  son  has  not  known  her,  and  he  has  lain  in 
her  bosom,  be  shall  pay  her  half  a  mina  of  silver. 
Further,  he  shall  pay  to  her  whaterer  she  brought 
from  her  father's  house,  and  sh?  Aall  marry  the 
husband  of  her  choice.  [Ex  22",  Lt  SO".  Dt  22^. 

g  157.  If  a  man,  after  his  father's  death,  has  lain 
in  the  bosom  of  hu  mother,  one  shaU  bom  them 
both  together.   [Lv  Tffi*}. 

§  158.  If  a  man,  after  his  father's  death,  has 
been  caught  in  the  bosom  of  his  head  wife  who 
has  borne  children,  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
his  father's  house.    [Lv  20'»,  Dt  22"]. 

§  159.  If  a  man,  wno  hajs  brought  in  a  present  to 
the  house  of  his  (prospective)  father-in-law,  has 
given  a  bride  -  price,  has  looked  upon  another 
woman,  and  has  said  to  his  father-in-law,  'Thy 
daughter  I  will  not  marry,'  the  father  of  the  girl 
shall  take  to  himself  all  that  he  faioaeht  him.  [Gn 
24"'-  31«]. 

§  160.  If  a  man  has  brongbt  in  a  present  to  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  has  giveiKa  bride-price, 
~~and  the  father  of  the  girl  has  said,  '  My  daughter 
I  will  not  give  thee,'  be  shall  return  donble  every- 
thing that  ne  bionght  him. 

§  161.  If  a  man  nas  brought  in  a  present  to  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  has  given  a  bride-price, 
and  a  comrade  of  his  has  slandered  him,  (so  that) 
his  father-in-law  has  said  to  the  claimant  of  the 
wife,  '  My  daughter  thon  shalt  not  esponse,'  he 
shall  retnm  double  all  that  he  brought  him. 
Further,  his  comnule  shall  not  marry  his  wife. 

§  162.  If  a  man  has  married  a  wife  and  she  has 
borne  him  children  and  that  woman  has  gone  to 
her  fate,  her  father  shall  have  no  claim  on  her 
marriage  portion,  her  marriage  portion  is  her 
children's  forsooth.   [Gn  SI'*]. 

§  163.  If  a  man  has  married  a  wife  and  she  has 
not  granted  him  children,  (and)  that  woman  has 
gone  to  her  fate,  if  his  fatlier-in-law  has  returned 
him  the  bride-price  that  that  man  brought  to  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  her  husband  snail  have 
no  claim  on  the  marriage  portion  of  that  woman, 
her  marriage  portion  bdongs  to  the  house  of  her 
father  forsooth. 

§  164.  If  his  father-in-law  has  not  returned  to 
him  the  bride-price,  he  shall  deduct  all  her  bride- 
price  from  her  marriage  portion  as.a  shall  return 
her  marriage  portion  to  the  house  of  he^  father. 


§  165.  If  a  man  has  apportioned  to  his  son,  th« 
first  in  his  eyes,  Held,  garden,  and  house,  haa 
written  him  a  sealed  deed,  after  the  fatlier  has 
gone  to  his  fate,  when  the  brothers  divide,  the 
present  his  father  gave  him  he  shall  take  and  over 
and  above  he  shall  share  equally  in  the  y,ooda  of 
the  father's  house.  [Gn  24*'  25»  27«'- "  48",  Lk  15»']. 

§  166.  If  a  man  has  taken  wives  for  the  sons 
whom  he  has  possessed,  but  has  not  taken  a  wife 
for  his  young  son,  after  the  father  has  gone  to  hia 
fate,  when  the  brothers  divide,  from  the  goods 
of  the  father's  house  to  their  young  brother  who 
has  not  taken  a  wife,  beside  his  share,  they  shall 
assign  him  money  as  a  bride-price  and  shall  cause 
hini  to  take  a  wife. 

§  167.  If  a  man  has  taken  a  wife  and  she  has 
borne  him  sons,  (and)  that  woman  has  gone  to  her 
fate,  (and)  after  her  he  has  taken  to  himself 
another  woman  and  slie  lias  borne  children,  after 
the  father  has  gone  to  his  fate,  the  children  etiall 
not  share  according  to  their  mothers,  they  i  aall 
take  the  marriage  portions  of  their  mothers  and 
ahall  share  the  goods  of  their  father's  house 
equally.  [Gn31"]. 

§  168.  If  a  man  has  set  his  face  to  cut  off  his  son, 
has  te  the  judge,  '  I  will  cut  off  my  son,'  the 
judge  shall  ini^uire  into  his  reasons,  and  if  the  son 
nas  not  committed  a  heavy  crime  which  cute  off 
from  sonship,  tlie  father  shall  not  cut  off  his  son 
from  sonship.   [Dt  21'«'-]- 

§  169.  If  he  has  committed  against  his  father  a 
heavy  crime  which  cuts  off  from  sonship,  for  the 
first  time  the  judge  shall  reconcile  them  ;  if  he  haa 
committed  a  heavy  crime  for  the  second  time,  the 
father  shall  cut  off  Us  son  from  sonship.  [Dt 
21'^]. 

§  170.  If  there  be  a  man,  whose  wife  has  home 
him  sons,  and  his  maidservant  has  borne  him  sons, 
(and)  the  father  in  his  lifetime  has  said  to  the 
eons  which  the  maidservant  has  borne  him  '  my 
eons,'  has  numbered  them  with  tlie  sons  of  his 
wife,  after  the  father  has  gone  to  his  fate,  the  sons 
of  the  wife  and  the  sons  of  the  maidservant  sliall 
share  equally  in  the  goods  of  the  father's  house ; 
the  sons  that  are  sons  of  the  wife  at  the  sharing 
shaU  choose  and  take.  [Gn  16"»-"-"  21"  26»,  .Ig 
11"]. 

g  171.  However,  if  the  father  in  his  lifetime,  to 
the  sons  which  the  maidservant  bore  him  has  not 
said  '  my  sons,'  after  the  father  has  gone  to  liis 
fate,  the  sons  of  the  maid  shall  not  share  with  the 
sons  of  the  wife  in  the  goods  of  the  father's  house. 
One  shall  assign  the  maidservant  and  her  sons 
freedom,  the  sons  of  the  wife  shall  have  no  claim 
on  the  sons  of  the  maidservant  for  service.  Tlie 
wife  shall  take  her  marriage  portion  and  the  settle- 
ment which  her  husband  pive  her  and  wrote  in  a 
deed  for  her  and  shall  dwell  in  the  dwelling  of  her 
husband ;  as  long  as  she  lives  she  shall  enjoy  it,  for 
money  she  shall  not  give  it,  after  her  it  is  her  sons' 
forsooth.    [Gn  27"  81",  Ex  21'«-,  Dt  21"«-]. 

g  172.  If  her  husband  did  not  ^ve  her  a  settle- 
ment, one  shall  pay  her  her  raarnage  portion,  and 
from  the  goods  of  her  husband's  house  she  shall 
take  a  share  like  one  son.  If  her  eons  worry  her 
to  leave  the  house,  the  iudge  shall  inquire  into  her 
wishes  and  shall  lay  tne  blame  on  the  sons  ;  that 
woman  shall  not  go  out  of  her  husband's  house. 
If  that  woman  has  set  her  face  to  leave,  the  settle- 
ment which  her  husband  gave  her  she  shall  leave 
to  her  sons,  the  marriage  portion  from  her  fatlie-^s 
house  she  .shall  take  and  she  shall  marry  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice.   [Ex  21']. 

g  173.  If  that  woman  where  she  has  entered 
shall  have  borne  children  to  her  later  husband, 
after  that  woman  has  died,  the  former  and  later 
sons  shall  share  her  marriage  portion. 

g  174.  If  she  has  not  borne  children  to  her  latei 
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liuaband,  the  sons  of  her  bridegroom  Bhall  take  her 
marria-je  portion.  ' 

\  §  175.  If  either  a  slave  of  the  palaee  or  a  slaye  of 
a  poor  man  has  taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  and  she  has  borne  sons,  the  owner  of 
the  slave  shall  have  no  claim  on  the  sons  of  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  for  service.  [2  K  SC** 
JerSS'SO"*]. 

§  176.  However,  if  a  slave  of  the  palace  or  a 
slave  of  a  poor  man  has  taken  to  wife  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman,  and,  when  he  married  her,  with 
a  marriage  portion  from  her  father's  house  she 
entered  into  the  house  of  the  slave  of  the  palace, 
or  of  the  slave  of  the  poor  man,  and  from  that 
time  they  started  to  keep  house  and  acquired  pro- 
|iei-ty,  after  eitlier  the  slave  of  the  palace  or  the 
sl.ive  of  the  poor  man  has  gone  to  nis  fate,  the 
daughter  of  the  gentleman  shall  take  her  marriage 
jKirtion,  and  whatever  her  husband  and  she  had 
a(  quired  from  the  time  they  started  one  shall 
divide  in  two  parts,  and  the  owner  of  the  slave 
sliall  take  one- half,  the  gentleman's  daughter  shall 
take  one- half  for  her  chudren.  If  the  sentleman's 
(laughter  had  no  marriage  portion,  whatever  her 
husband  and  she  from  the  tmie  they  started  have 
acquired  one  shall  divide  into  two  parts  and  the 
owner  of  the  slave  shall  take  half,  the  gentleman's 
daughter  shall  take  half  for  her  sons. 

§  177.  If  a  widow  whose  children  are  young  has 
set  her  face  to  enter  into  the  house  of  another, 
without  consent  of  a  judge  she  shall  not  enter. 
When  she  enters  into  the  house  of  another,  the 

i'udge  shall  inquire  into  what  b  left  of  her  former 
lusband's  house,  and  h^  shall  entrust.'the  house  of 
her  former  husband  to  her  later  husband  and  that 
woman  and  cause  them  to  receive  a  deed.  They 
shall  keep  the  house  and  rear  the  little  ones.  Not 
a  utensi]  shall  they  give  for  money.  The  bnyer 
that  has  bought  a  utensil  of  a  widow's  sons  shall 
lose  his  money  and  shall  return  the  property  to  its 
owners. 

§  I'.S.  If  a  lady,  a  votary,  or  a  vowed  woman 
Av  hose  father  has  granted  her  a  marriage  portion, 
has  \vi  itten  her  a  deed,  in  the  deed  that  he  has 
written  her  has  not,  however,  written  for  her 
'  after  her  wherever  is  good  to  her  to  give,'  has  not 
permitted  her  full  choice,  after  the  father  has 
gone  to  his  fate,  her  brothers  shall  take  her  field 
and  her  garden  and  according  to  the  valne  of  her 
share  shall  give  her  com,  oil,  and  wbol,  and  shall 
content  her  heart. >  If  her  brothers  have  not  given 
her  com,  oil,  and  wool  according  to  the  value  of 
her  share,  and  have  not  contented  her  heart,  she 
shall  give  her  field  or  her  garden  to  a  cultivator, 
whoever  pleases  her,  and  her  cultivator  shall  main- 
tain her.  The  field,  garden,  or  whatever  her  father 
has  given  her  she  shall  enjoy  as  long  as  she  lives, 
she  shall  not  give  it  for  money,  she  shall  not 
answer  with  it  to  anotiier.  Her  sonship  is  her 
brothers'  forsooth.  .  [Hoe  Sf-y. 

§  179.  If  a  lady,  a  votary,  or  a  vowed  woman 
whose  father  has  granted  her  a  marriage  portion, 
has  written  her  a  deed,  in  the  deed  be  wrote  her 
has  written  for  her  '  after  her  wherever  is  good  to 
her  to  give,'  hoi  allowed  to  her  all  her  choice, 
after  the  father  has  gone  to  his  fate,  after  her  she 
phall  give  wherever  is  good  to  her,  her  brothers 
have  no  claim  on  her. 

S  ISO.  If  a  father  to  his  daughter,  a  votary, 
bride,  or  vowed  woman,  has  not  granted  a  mar- 
riage portion,  after  the  father  has  gone  to  his 
fate,  she  shall  take  in  the  goods  of  the  father's 
house  a  share  like  one  son,  as  long  as  she  lives 
she  shall  enjoy  it,  after  her  it  is  her  brothers' 
forsooth. 

§  181.  If  a  father  has  vowed  to  God  a  votary, 
hiciodule,  or  virgin,  and  has  not  ^rranted  her  a 
marriage  portion,  after  the  father  h  j^s  gone  to  bis 


fate,  she  shall  take  in  the  goods  of  the  father's 
house  one-third  of  a  son's  sTtare  and  shall  enjoy 
it  as  long  as  she  lives,  after  her  it  is  her  brothers' 
forsooth.   .  - 

§  182.  If  a  father,  to  his  daughter,  a  votary  of 
Marduk  of  Babylon,  has  not  granted  a  inarrLage 
portion,  has  not  writte^^kr  a  deed,  after  the 
lather  has  gone  to  hia^H^she  shall  share  with 
her  brothers  in  the  caRi  of  the  father's  house, 
one-third  of  a  son's  ^pare,  and  shall  pay  no  tax 
A  votary  of  Marduk,  after  her,  shall  give  wherever 
it  is  good  to  her. 

§  183.  If  a  father  to  his  danghter  by  a  concubine, 
has  granted  her  a  marriage  portion,  has  given  her 
to  a  husband,  has  written  her  a  deed,  after  the 
father  has  gone  to  his  fate,  she  shall  not  share  in 
the  goods  of  the  father's  house.    [Gn  25",  Jg  ll*].y 

§  184.  If  a  man  to  his  daughter  by  a  concubine 
has  not  granted  a  marriage  portion,  has  not  giv^n 
her  to  a  tiusband,  after  the  father  has  gone  to  'his 
fate,  her  brothers,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
father's  house,  shall  grant  her  a  marriage  portion 
and  shall  give  her  to  a  husband.  [Gn  26*,  Dt 
21"-"]. 

§  183.  If  a  man  has  taken  a  young  child  *  from 
his  waters'  to  sonship  and  has  reared  him  up,  no 
one  has  any  claim  against  that  Euirsling.  [Gn  48']. 

§  186.  If  a  man  has  taken  ^#6ung  cbild  to  son- 
ship,  and  when  he  took  him JSU  father  and  mother 
rebelled,  that  nursling  sh(vU  return  to<*lril  father^s 
house. 

S  187.  The  son  of  a  NEJi-SB-GA,  a  palace  warder, 
or  the  son  of  a  vowed  woman  no  one  has  anydaim 
upon. 

§  188.  If  an  artisan  has  taken  a  son  to  bring  up 
and  has  caused  him  to  learn  his  handicraft,  no  one 
has  any  claim. 

§  189.  If  he  has  not  caused  him  to  leara  hi:i 
handicraft,  that  nursling  shaU  return  to  bio  fathw's^ 
house.  ^  j 

§  190.  If  a  man  has  not  numbered  with  his  sons  . 
the  child  whom  he  took  to  his  sonship  and  brought 
up,  that  nursling  shall  return  to  his  father's  hi>use. 

§  191.  If  a  man,  after  he  has  taken  a  young  child 
to  his  sonship  and  brought  him  up,  has  made  a 
bouse  for  himself  and  acquired  children  and  has 
set  his  face  to  cut  off  the  nursling,  that  child  shall 
not  go  his  -wtLj,  the  father  that  brought  him  up 
ishall  give  to  him  from  bis  goods  one-third  of  his 
sonship  and  he  shall  go  oft ;  from  field,  garden, 
and  bouse  he  shall  not  give  him. 

§  192.  If  a  son  of  a  palace  waitler  or  of  a  vowed 
woman  to  the  father  tnat  brought  him  up  and  the 
mother  that  brought  him  up  has  said,  '  Thou  art 
not  my  father,  thou  art  not  my  mother,'  one  shall 
eut  out  his  tongue. 

S  193.  If  a  son  of  a  palace  warder  or  of  a  vowed 
woman  has  known  his  father's  house,  and  has 
hated  the  father  that  brought  him  up  or  the 
mother  that  brought  him  up,  and  has  gone  off 
to  the  house  of  bia  father,  one  shall  tear  out 
his  eye.   [Pr  30"]. 

§  194.  If  a  man  has  given  his  son  to  a  wet-nurse, 
(and)  that  son  has  died  in  the  hand  of  the  wet- 
nurse,  (and)  the  wet-nurse  without  consent  of  his 
father  and  his  mother  has  procured  another  child, 
one  shall  call  her  to  account,  and  because  without 
consent  of  his  father  and  his  mother  she  has  pro- 
cured another  child,  one  shall  cut  off  her  breasts. 

§  195.  If  a  man  has  struck  his  father,  one  shall 
cut  off  his  bands.  [Ex  21»«- Lv  20»,  Dt  21"  25", 
Pr  30'"].  , 

§  196.  If  a  man  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentle- 1 
man's  eye,  one  shall  cause  his  eye  to  be  lost.  [Ex  I 
21«'-,  Lv  24»«-,  Dt  19=",  Mt  6»]. 

§  197.  If  he  has  shattered  a  gentleman's  limb, 
one  shall  shatter  his  limb. 

§  198.  If  he  has  caused  a  poor  man  to  Ijm  his 
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eye  or  shattered  a  poor  man's  limb,  he  shall  pay 
one  niina  of  silver. 

§  199.  If  he  has  cansed  the  loss  of  the  eye  of  a 
gentleman't: servant  or  has  shattered  the  limb  of 
agentlei:>iir  i  lervant,  he  shall  pay  half  his  price. 
[Ex£lL»j.  -  ii,  . 

§  200.  't^  \.  man  ha^^^e  the  tooth  of  a  man 
that  is  !  lual  to  fa^^Ht,  one  shall  make  his 
tooth  fall  hac.    [Ex  21"].^V 

§  201.  If  he  has  made  the  nmth  of  a  poor  man 
to  fall  out,  he  shall  pay  one-third  of  a  mina  of 
silver. 

§  202.  If  a  man  has  struck  the  cheek  of  a  man 
who  is  his  superior,  he  shall  be  struck  in  the 
assembly  with  sixty  strokes  of  a  oow-hide  whip. 

§  203.  If  a  man  of  gentle  birth  has  struck  the 
cheek  of  a  man  of  gentle  birth  who  is  his  equal, 
lie  shall  pay  one  mina  of  silver.    [Lv  24"- 

§  204.  If  a  poor  man  has 'struck  the  cheek  of  a 
poor  man,  he  shall  pay  ten  shekels  of  silver. 

§  205.  If  a  gentleman's  servant  has  struck  the 
cheek  of  a  freeman,  one  shall  cut  off  his  ear. 

.§  206.  If  a  man  has  struck  a  man  in  a  quarrel 
and  has  caused  him  a  wound,  that  man  shall 
swear,  '  I  did  not  strike  him  knowingly,'  and  shall 
answer  for  the  doctor.  [Ex  ai""-,  Nu  35"'-,  Dt  19"-]. 

§  207.  If  he  has  died  of  his  blows,  he  shall  swear, 
and  if  he  be  of  gentle  birth  he  shall  pay  half  a 
mina  of  silver.   [Ex  21*]. 
§  208.  If  he  be  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  he  shall 
lay  one-third  of  a  mina  of  silver. 

8  209.  I  f  a  man  has  struck  a  gentleman's  daughter" 
and  caused  her  to  .drop  what  is  in  her  womb,  he 
vYinil  T\<|TT  t-,kt)  RhAkels  of  RilvAr  f*>r  ^^it  ^its  in  her 
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§  213.  If  he  has  struck  a  gentleman's  maid-^  good  that  wall. 


servant  and  caused  her  to  drop  that  which  is  in 
her  womb,  he  shall  pay  two  shekels  of  silver. 
[Ex  21*]. 

§  214.  If  that  mud-servant  has  died,  he  shall 
pay  one-third  of  a  mina  of  silver.  [Ex  21^ 

§  215.  If  a  doctor  has  treated  a  gentleman  for 
a  severe  wound  with  a  bronze  lancet  and  has 
cured  the  man,  or  has  removed  a  cataract  of  the 
eye  for  a  gentleman  with  the  bronze  lancet  and 
has  cured  the  6ye  of  the  gentleman,  he  shall  take 
ten  shekels  of  silver. 

§  216.  If  he  (the  patient)  be  the  son  of  a  poor 
man,  he  shall  take  five  shekels  of  silver. 

S  217.  If  he  be  a  gentleman's  servant,  the  master 
of  the  servant  shall  give  two  shekels  of  silver  to 
the  doctor. 

§  218.  If  the  doctor  has  treated  a  gentleman 
for  a  severe  wound  with  a  lancet  of  bronze  and 
has  caused  the  gentleman  to  die,  or  has  removed 
a  cataract  of  the  eye  for  a  gentleman  with  the 
bronze  lancet  and  has  caused  the  loss  of  the  gentle- 
man's eye,  one  shall  cot  off  his  hands. 

§  219.  If  a  doctor  has  treated  the  severe  wound 
of  a  slave  of  a  poor  man  with  a  bronze  lancet  and 
has  caused  his  death,  he  shall  render  slave  for 
slave.    [Ex  21^. 

§  220.  If  he  has  removed  a  cataract  with  a  bronze 
lancet  and  has  made  him  lose  his  eye,  he  shall  pay 
in  money  half  his  price. 

§  221.  If  a  doctor  haa  onred  the  shattered  limb 
uf  a  gentleman,  or  has  cured  a  diseased  bowel,  the 
patient  shall  give  five  shekels  of  silver  to  the 
doctor. 

§  222.  If  he  is  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  h«  shall 
give  three  shekels  of  silver. 


§  223.  If  a  gentleman's  f^ervant,  the  ma.<iter  of 
the  slave  shall  give  two  shekels  of  silver  to  the 
doctor. 

§  224.  If  a  cow  doctor  or  an  ass  doctor  baa 

treated  a  cow  or  an  ass  for  a  severe  wound  and 
cured  it,  the  owner  of  the  cow  or  ass  shall  give 
one-sixth  of  a  shekel  of  silver  to  the  doctor  as 

his  fee. 

§  225.  If  he  has  treated  a  cow  or  an  ass  for  a 
severe  wound  and  has  caused  it  to  die,  he  shall 
give  a  quarter  of  its  price  to  the  owner  of  the  ox 
or  a8.s.    [Lv  21*]. 

§  226.  If  a  brander  without  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  slave  has  made  a  slave's  mark  irreoognizaUe, 
one  shall  cut  oil'  the  hands  of  that  brander. 

§  2-27.  If  a  man  has  deceived  the  brander,  and 
has  caused  him  to  make  a  slave's  mark  irrecog- 
nizable,  that  man  one  shall  kill  him  and  bury  him 
in  his  house ;  the  brander  shall  swear, '  Not  know- 
ing I  branded  him,'  and  shall  go  free. 

§  228.  If  a  builder  has  built  a  house  for  a  man 
and  has  completed  it,  he  shall  give  him  as  his 
fee  two  shekels  of  silver  per  SAR  of  house. 

§  229.  If  a  builder  has  built  a  house  for  a  man 
and  has  not  made  strong  his  work  and  the  house 
he  built  has  fallen  and  he  has  caused  the  death  of 
the  owner  of  the  house,  that  builder  shall  be  pat 
to  death. 

§  230.  If  he  has  caused  the  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  honse  to  die,  one  shall  put  to  death  the  Mm 
of  that  bnUder.    [t)t  24"]. 

'  §  231.  If  he  has  caused  the  slave  of  the  owner  of 
the  honse  to  die,  he  shall  give  slave  for  slave  to 
the  owner  of  the  house. 

§  232.  If  he  has  cansed  the  loss  of  goods,  he 
shall  render  back  whatever  he  has  caused  the 
Aoss  of.    Further,  because  he  did  not  make  strong 
the  honse  he  built  and  it  fell,  from  his  own  goods 
he  shall  rebuild  the  house  that  fell. 

§  2:>3.  If  a  builder  has  built  a  house  for  a  man 
and  has  not  jointed  his  work  and  the  wall  has 
fallen,  that  builder  at  his  own  cost  shall  make 


§  234.  If  a  boatman  has  completed  a  ship  of 
sixty  Girn  for  a  man,  he  shall  give  him  two  sbelcels 
of  Sliver  for  his  fee. 

§  235.  If  a  boatman  has  completed  a  ship  for 
a  man  and  has  not  made  his  work  trustworthy, 
and  in  that  same  year  that  he  built  that  ship  it 
has  suffered  an  injury,  the  boatman  shall  exchange 
that  ship  or  shall  make  it  strong  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  shall  give  a  strong  ship  to  the  owner  of 
the  ship. 

§  236.  If  a  man  has  given  his  ship  to  a  boatman 
on  hire,  and  the  boatman  has  been  careless,  has 
grounded  the  ship,  or  has  caused  it  to  be  lost, 
the  boatman  shall  render  ahip  for  ship  to  the 
owner. 

§  237.  If  a  man  has  hired  a  boatman  and  ship, 
and  with  com,  wool,  oil,  dates,  or  whatever  it  be 
as  freight,  has  freighted  her,  (and)  that  boatmaa 
has  been  careless  and  grounded  the  ship,  or  has 
caused  what  is  in  her  to  be  lost,  the  boatman  shall 
render  back  the  ship  which  he  has  grounded  and 
whatever  in  her  he  has  caused  to  be  lost. 

§  238.  If  a  boatman  has  grounded  the  ship  of  a 
man  and  has  refloated  her,  he  shall  give  money  to  . 
half  her  price. 

§  239.  If  a  man  has  hired  a  boatman,  he  shall 
give  him  six  OCTS  of  com  per  year. 

§  240.  If  a  ship  that  is  going  forward  has  stmt  k 
a  ship  at  anchor  and  has  sunk  her,  the  owner  of 
the  ship  that  has  been  sunk  shall  recount  before 
God  whatever  he  has  lost  in  his  ship,  and  that  of 
the  ship  goin^  forward  which  sunk  tk»  Mp  at 
anchor  shall  r«pdar  to  him  his  ship  aii4  whatam 

of  b'S  •A  ."-  ■-  iosl 

§  241.  It  a  nian  has  taken  an  ox  on  distraint,  be 
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qaently  even  in  Christian  exegesis  and  theology, 
are  foredoomed  to  rejection. 

I.  Tracks  of  a  pre-Mosaic  Religion  of 
Israel. 

Befare  we  attempt  now  to  collect  the  possible 
traces  of  a  pre-Mosaic  religion  of  Israel,  there 
are  two  points  that  we  must  emphasize  very 
strongly:  (1)  that  in  almost  every  instance  we 
have  nere  to  deal  with  hypotheses  and  not  with 
facts,  so  that  oar  task  will  be  in  reality  to  deter- 
mine the  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  probability 
attaching  to  any  hypothesis ;  (2)  that  everything 
which  snrvived  in  Israel  merely  as  a  custom  that 
was  not  understood,  may  claim  an  interest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Archaeology  and  the  History  of 
Keligion  in  general,  but  ha£,  strictly  speakin",  none 
BO  far  astheReli^'ion  and  Theology  of  the  Bilile  are 
concerned.  It  !\i<[>ears  to  us  that  tlie  eSect  is  simply 
to  lead  one  astniy  at,  to  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  ruligion  of  Israel,  when  certain  recent 
descriptions  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  all 
kinds  of  primeval  customs  were  not  practised  in 
Israel  with  full  consciousness  of  their  original 
sign.fication,  and,  when  introduced  into  the  frame- 
work of  the  Jahweh  religion,  so  continued  down 
to  the  latest  times.  The  truth  is  that  anything 
which  was  recognized  by  the  Jahweh  religion  as 
of  heathen  origin,  and  whose  meaning  was  under- 
stood by  it,  was  declared  unclean  and  accordingly 
prohibited  absolutely,  as,  for  instance,  necromancy. 
Any  one  who  notwithstanding  addicted  himself  to 
such  practices,  set  himself  deliberately  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  requirements  of  his  reli^on.  The 
fact  that  this  happened  again  and  again  gives  us 
no  more  right  to  saddle  the  religion  of  Israel  with 
these  derelictions  than  we  have  to  hold  Christianity 
Tesponsible  for  all  the  heathen  superstition  whicn 
still  continues  to  prevail  even  in  Christian  nations. 

L  COSCBPTION  OP  TBIS  DEITT,  ETC.— The  most 
important  question  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  by 
any  one  who  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  a 
particular  stage  of  religion  is  that  relating  to  th» 
nature  of  the  god  or  godi  recognized. 

1.  Amongst  the  lowest  formsof  religious  venera- 
tion, the  more  recent  anthoritiee  on  Comparative 
Keligion  reckon  not  only  the  common  Fetishism 
(which  elevates  an  arbitrarily  chosen  object  to  the 


dinnsed  phenomenon.  In  the  vocabulary  of  modem 
Comparative  Religion  the  term  p)temi  stands  for 
some  natural  object — generally  an  ^m^mal — with 
which  a  tribe  considers  itself  to  have  blood  re- 
lationship, and  which  aooordingly  in  the  person  of 
all  its  repreamtatives  is  treated  oy  the  tribe  with 
the  ntmoBt  consideration  and  indulgence,  or  may 
actually  receive  Divine  worship.  Snoh  Totemism 
may  be  recognized  most  freqnently  in  the  name 
\>v  which  tne  particular  tribe  is  designated, 
although  it  may  happen,  indeed,  that  names'  long 
in  existence  come  only  subsequently  to  have  a 
totemistic  sense  attached  to  them. 


*  Out  o(  the  ooptoos  Uteratare  on  this  quMtlon  the  (ollovrinr 
nay  be  noted  u  of  importance  (or  our  preeent  purpose :  W. 
Robertson  Smith, '  Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes  among 


the  Arabs  and  in  the  Old  Testament'  in  Jaumal  ((f  PhUotom, 
ix.  (1880),  cL  the  same  writer's  Kituhip  and  Marriage  in  Eany 
Arabia*  (1903),  p.  217S.) ;  J.  O.  Fiawr,  TottmitTn,  Edinburgh, 


1887 ;  Jos.  Jacobs,  '  Are  there  Totem«lans  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment?' in  Ardueol  Bevltm,  lii.  (1888)  8,  p.  1458.  :  F.  V. 
Zapletal,  D»r  TvUmimau  tnut  di*  ReliDim  Itraeli,  Freiburg 
i.  B.  1901  (denies  any  existenoe  of  Totemlsm  in  Israel] ;  S.  A 
Oook,  'Israel  and  Totemiam'  in  JQR.  xiv.  No.  6S ;  L.  Germain 
L«Ty,  'Du  totimisme  ohei  Is*  H«breux'  In  JtEJ  xUv.  (1«0£), 
No.  89,  p.  13  ff.  [likewise  with  wholly  nmtive  results). 

t  TUa  term,  borrowed  from  the  CHlbwrny  Indians  ot  N. 
America  and  brought  into  vogue  cspaolauy  by  Labbock,  denotes 
originally  tiM  IM^  or  trib^tsdf. 


In  searching  for  indications  that  Totemism  once 
prevailed  in  Israel,  we  must  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion one  practice,  namely  the  worship  of  Jahweh 
in  the  form  of  a  molten  buU,  as  practised  in  tlie 
Northern  kingdom  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I. 
onwards  (1  K  12''").  It  is  probable  thal^  in  this, 
Jeroboam  simply  revived  a  form  of  the  Jahweh 
cult  that  had  oeen  long  familiar;  bat  it  was 
beyond  doubt  of  Canaonite  origin,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Totemism.  The  molten  bull  is  nothing 
but  a  symbol  of  the  strength  and  creative  power 
of  Jahweh,  who  in  the  earliest  times — as  far  back 
OS  we  can  trace  the  matter — was  never  thought  of 
as  appearing  on  earth  except  in  human  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  names  of  Israel- 
itish  tribes  there  are  a  few  which,  upon  certain 
conditions,  might  testify  that  Totemism  once  pre- 
vailed :  for  instance  Simeon  (pjn;^  Shimon),  t/'this 
name,  like  the  Arabic  sim'u,  stands  for  a  hybrid 
of  wolf  and  hytena;  Leah,  (/°  this =' wild  cow'; 
and  Levi,  >/  this  is  really  a  gentilic  name  from 
Leah;  and,  finally,  KacREL  {=rahel,  'ewe'). 
With  reference  to  the  two  female  names  in  this 
list,  it  is  true  also  that  it  must  first  be  proved 
that  wives  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  always 
stand  for  certain  weaker  tribes  which  became 
amalgamated  -with  other  stronger  ones  into  a 
single  whole.  It  is  clear  that  here  we  have  iiiany 
dithculties  in  the  way,  and  at  most  we  can  speak 
onlv  of  the  possibihty  that  Totemism  once  pre- 
vailed in  particular  tribes.  Nor  are  we  carried 
much  further  by  another  argument,  to  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  attach  the  strongest  evidential 
value.  We  refer  to  the  so-called  '  food  taboos,'  by 
which  the  flesh  of  certain  animals  is  to  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided  as  unclean.  It  sounds  very  plaus- 
ible, no  doubt,  to  interpret  this  as  meaning  that 
each  tribe  regarded  it  as  strictly  forbidden  to  kill 
and  eat  the  totem  animal  with  which  it  believed 
itself  to  have  blood  affinity.  When  smaller  tribes 
became  amalgamated  with  larger,  and  when  these 
finally  combined  to  form  one  nation,  the  totoms  of 
all  the  different  clans  would  be  recognized  by  the 
whole  body,  and  the  eating  of  them  avoided,  and 
the  Jahweh  religion  would  sanction  and  retain 
this  practice,  only  altering  the  motive  for  it.  At 
the  totomtstic  stage  these  animals  were  forlndden 
because  they  were  holy ;  the  Jahweh  religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  declared  them,  as  relics  of  a 
foreign  cultus,  unclean.  Now,  in  reply  to  this  it 
may  be  remarked  that  certainly  the  long  list  of 
unclean  animals  enumerated  in  Lv  II"-  and  Dt 
14"-  cannot  possibly  be  all  explained  on  the  ground 
of  a  previous  Totemism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
quite  clear  in  these  passages  that  the  prohibition 
of  certain  animals  which  were  expressly  regarded 
as  unclean  was  afterwards  extencied  to  the  whole 
class  which  exhibited  the  same  characteiistios. 
Thus  originated  thateystem  of  food  taboos  in  virtne 
of  which  uncleanness  attached  to  all  four-footed 
animals  which  do  not  chew  the  cud  and  have  not 
completely  divided  hoofs,  and  to  all  wator-aaiinals 
which  have  not  fins  and  scales,  as  well  as  to  all 
four-legged  \ringed  creatures.  It  is  vain  to  seek 
to  explain  this  supplementfury  schematizing  by  re- 
ligious motives,  as  if,  for  instance,  all  creatures  to 
which  any  imperfection  attaches  had  been  forbidden 
as  food.  All  that  it  is  correct  to  hold  is  that  in  very 
ancient  times  the  eating  ot  particular  animals  was 
disallowed  on  religious  grounds.  But  it  is  quite 
another  question  whether  these  grounds  were  con- 
nected with  Totemism.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
when  such  customs  arose  the  determming  factors 
were  wholly  different  forms  of  superstition,  such 
in  particular  as  some  form  of  belief  in  demons  (see 
below).  In  this  way  the  impulse  would  be  given 
less  by  religious  veneration  than  by  simple  fear. 
Upon  the  whole  we  must  conclude  once  more  that 
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while  it  is  certainly  possible  that  Totemism  once 
prevailed  in  Israel,  its  i)revalence  cannot  be  proved  ; 
and,  above  all,  we  must  hold  that  the  religion  of 
Israel  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  OT  has  not  re- 
tained the  very  slightest  recollection  of  such  a 
state  of  tliin;;*. 

2.  It  is  different  with  another  of  the  preliminary 
steps  towards  real  religion  which  is  still  more 
widely  illustrated  amongst  primitive  peoples, 
namely  Animism.  In  its  pure  form  this  is  the 
belief  in  the  activity  of  the  spirits  of  recently 
deceased  relatives.  From  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
however,  it  is  not  always  possible  here  to  draw 
the  lines  sharply.  Even  those  who  have  been 
long  dead  may  appear  to  tlieir  surviving  relatives 
in  bodily  form  in  dreams.  Hence  the  animistic 
belief  produces  the  conviction  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  man  either  still  lingers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  may  temporarily  leave  the  place  of  sojourn 
of  the  dead  (called  by  t$e  Hebrews  probably  even 
in  pre-Moaaic  times  SM'U;  see  below).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appearances  that  present  them- 
selves in  dreams  are  not  confined  to  actual  rela- 
tives ;  hence  Animism  readily  includes  all  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  or  creates  a  still  wider 
realm.  But  it  is  always  of  the  essence  of  original 
Animism  that  the  activity  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
is  thought  of  as  ill-disposed,  and  even  harmful, 
so  that  the  survivors'  interest  is  to  keep  them  at 
as  far  a  distance  as  possible,  and  to  omit  nothing 
that  will  conduce  to  the  satisfying  of  their  legiti- 
mate wishes,  which  have  respect,  above  all,  to  the 
proper  treatment  and  burial  of  the  corpse. 

It  is  evident  that  Animism  of  this  kind  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  yet  be  called  religion,  but  is  at 
most  only  a  preliminary  step  towards  it.  For  it 
wants  the  element  of  veneraturri'  of  powers  regarded 
as  superhuman.  This  comes  to  associate  itself 
with  Animism  only  when  the  latter  concentrates 
its  interest  especially  upon  the  spirits  of  ancestors, 
and  passes  into  a  formal  veneration  for  them, 
when,  in  short,  it  becomes  Ancestor  Worship.* 

With  reference  to  the  pre-Mosaic  religion  of 
Israel,  the  question  is  generally  raised  in  the  form 
whether  in  the  later  religion  traces  are  de- 
monstrable of  a  former  Animism  and  Ancestor 
Worship.  At  present  it  is  the  fashion  to  pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  presence 
of  both  these  elements.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  while  there  are  undoubted 
traces  that  Animism  once  prevailed,  the  alleged 
indications  of  Ancestor  Worship  are  all  exposed  to 
more  or  less  serious  objections. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  traces  of 
Animism  are  most  marked  in  connexion  with  cer- 
tain tmmmiru!  cuttomt.  Not  that  all  mourning 
customs  can  be  explained,  as  has  been  attempted, 
from  one  and  the  same  point  of  view ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  clearly  belong  to  different  grades  of 
religious  thought,  and  some  of  them  have  hitherto 
defied  all  efforts  at  interpretation.  Most  of  them, 
however,  may  be  most  simply  explained  as  due  to 
the  naiive  attempt,  by  means  of  a  variety  of  bodily 

*  Of  the  very  ezteniiTe  Kteratuie  on  Animlnn  and  Ancestor 
Worabip  (in  addition  to  the  works  of  Btade  and  W.  R.  Smith 
cited  in  note  on  p.  ei2>>),  tile  following  may  be  noted :  F.  Schwally, 
Dot  Leben  nach  dtm  Tod*  naeh  dan  Ymtellungm  dti  alien 
Israel  u.  det  JudenUmnu,  Oleann,  1892 ;  J.  Prey,  Tod,  Seelen- 
•ilaub*  und  Se»ltnleult  <m  altm  Iinul,  Leipi^,  1808  [deniee 
epirit-wonhip,  and  explains  monming  customs  aa  due  to  fear 
of  death  or  ol  Its  author]  :K.  Oruneisen,  Der  AhnenleuUxu  und 
die  UrnNgion  Itraelt,  Balle,  1809  [ttnds  Indubitable  traces 
of  Animism  in  the  OT,  but  none  that  are  positively  convincing 
of  Ancestor  Worship ;  explains  (with  Fraser)  mourning  customs 
in  great  measure  as  avemnuxnio  ;  cf.  also  the  instructive 
renew  of  Orflneisen's  book  by  Wellhausen  in  the  Deutsche 
Literatitrreitung,  1900,  No.  20);  J.  0.  Matthes,  'Rouw  en 
doodenvereering  in  Israiil'  in  Theot.  Tijdtehr.  1900,  pp.  07 ff., 
193  fr.  [especially  directed  against  Frev's  (see  above)  rejection  of 
Ancestor  Worship],  also  'De  doodenvereerinir  bil  Israel,'  ii. 
1901,  p.  320  ft.  [agiOnst  Oriinelsen]. 
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alterations  {e.g.  the  cropping  or  shaving  of  th* 
bead  and  beard,  the  wounding  of  the  body  })f 
bloody  incteions,  etc,  the  covering  of  the  face,  or 
at  least  of  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip),  to  render 
oneself  unrecognizable  by  the  spirit  of  the  dead, 
and  thus  to  escape  its  malign  influence.  Also  the 
rending  of  the  g.irments,  like  the  going  barefoot 
and  other  partial  uncoverings  of  the  person,  is  in 
all  probability  simply  a  relic  of  an  entire  laying 
aside  of  one's  clothes ;  only  that  ahaolute  nalced- 
ness  already  in  very  early  times  assumed  the 
mitigated  form  of  patting  on  sackcloth,  which  waa 
origmally  a  coarse  cloth  thrown  around  the  loins. 
Such  a  complete  alteration  of  the  outward  appear- 
ance seemed  best  fitted  to  deceive  the  spirit  of  the 
dead,  and  to  divert  its  attention  from  the  snrvivors. 
But  the  same  purpose  was  already  served  by  going 
about  in  a  filthy  condition,  by  neglecting  all  atten- 
tion to  the  hair,  and  by  sprinkling  oneself  with 
ashes ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  by  sitting  on  the 
ground,  in  dust  and  ashes  if  possible— in  the  place, 
m  short,  where  one[doe8  not  osoally  sit,  and  nenoe 
is  not  likely  to  be  looked  for. 

Part  of  these  mourning  practices  were  retained 
without  scruple  even  witfun  the  pale  of  the  Jah- 
weh  religion — a  proof  that  their  original  intention 
was  no  longer  understood.  Others,  like  the 
catting  of  a  bald  spot  on  the  head,  the  disfiguring 
of  the  beard,  and  the  wounding  of  the  person, 
were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  later  legislation 
(Lv  lff«21»).  The  circumstance  that  the  Jahweh 
religion  regarded  all  contact  with  a  dead  body, 
nay,  even  the  proximity  of  one  (Nu  19>'),  as  defiling, 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  consciopine.ss  that 
at  least  part  of  the  mourning  and  bnrial  customs 
had  their  root  in  another  religion.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Law  itself 
still  retains  a  manifest  trace  of  animistic  beliefs 
when  it  enacts  (Nu  19")  that  any  open  ves.'tel  with- 
out a  cover  fastened  with  a  string  is  defiled  by  the 
proximity  of  a  dead  body.  Here  we  have  evidently 
the  reminiscence  of  a  very  ancient  practice  whereby 
it  was  sought  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  dead  from 
taking  up  its  quarters  in  the  house— the  practice, 
namely,  oefore  or  at  the  moment  of  a  death,  of 
carefully  closing  all  open  vessels  that  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  question  whether  Animism  underwent  in 
pre-Mosaic  Israel,  as  in  some  other  instances,  the 
turther  development  into  Ancestor  Worship,  can- 
not be  decided  oy  such  peremptory  declarations  as 
that  Animism,  in  virtne  of  an  mward  necessity  and 
hence  attoays,  is  coupled  with  Ancestor  Worship. 
Not  theories  but  only  facts  mnst  decide  here  ; 
and  it  is  simply  not  true  that,  thanks  to  invariable 
laws  of  evolution,  the  process  of  development  has 
always,  and  in  the  case  of  all  peoples,  been  from 
Animism  to  Ancestor  Worship,  and  from  the 
latter  to  Polytheism,  and  finally  to  Monotheism. 
Let  ns  proceed  now  to  examine  the  facts  which 
have  been  held  to  prove  that  Ancestor  Worship 
once  prevailed  among  the  Israelites. 

Here,  again,  the  principal  r61e  is  played  1^ 
moui-ning  custonts.  Almost  everything  m  this 
department  is  held  to  have  the  intention  of  de- 
claring the  mourner  to  be  the  slave  of  the  deified 
ancestor.  So,  for  instance,  with  the  uncovering 
of  the  person,*  the  putting  on  of  sackcloth  as 
what  was  once  the  servile  ^arb,  and  every  other 
act  by  which  expression  is  given  to  a  humiliation 
of  the  person  ;  and,  finally,  even  the  wounding  of 
oneself  by  bodily  incisions  as  a  rite  of  dedication 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.   But  these  explanations 

*  According  to  Buchler  (art. '  Das  Entblossen  der  Schulter  nnd 
des  Armes  als  Zeichen  der  Traucr '  in  ZATW,  1901,  p.  81  tt.\  by 
tlie  practice  in  question  the  mourner  submits  himself  to  the 
dead,  and  declares  himself  bis  subject,  by  showing  himself  pre- 
pared to  perform  the  hardest  tasks  en  hia  bebaU.  Tba  iofoed 
character  of  this  explanation  strikes  ine  at  one*. 
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of  the  mourning  customs  appear  to  us  far  less 
natural  than  the  above  proposal  to  trace  them  back 
to  an  effort  to  render  oneself  unrecognizable  by  the 
spirit. 

A  stronger  argoment  would  be  found  in  the 
custom  of  funeral  repcutt,  if  it  were  really  beyond 
doubt  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  sacrificial 
meal  in  honour  of  the  dead.  But  the  few  passages 
to  which  appeal  is  made  in  this  connexion  prove 
no  such  thing.  That '  monming  bread '  (Hos  9^)  is 
unclean  is  aufSciently  explain^  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  i»  eaten  by  one  who  is  defiled  by  a 
dead  body.  This  U  all  tnat  appears  to  be  spoken 
of  in  Dt  26**,  and  not  the  nse  of  bread  for  a  sacri- 
ficial offering  to  the  dead.  The  latter  might, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  addition  '  nor 
have  I  given  thereof  for  the  dead.'  But  a  funeral 
repast  may  very  readily  bear  a  different  sense  from 
one  in  hononr  of  a  now  deitied  ancestor.  It  may  be 
an  expression  of  a  determination  to  maintain  with 
the  decMsed  the  same  fellowship  in  worship  that 
subsisted  when  he  was  alive,  this  purpose  being 
indicated  by  holding  a  repast  once  more  in  pres- 
ence of  the  corpse.  Still  more  probable  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  other  explanation,  aceording  to  which 
the  special  object  is  to  provide  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  with  what  it  reanires  during  its  journey  to 
the  realm  of  death.  The  same  purpose  (and  not 
that  of  a  sacrificial  gift  proper)  might  be  served 
also  by  the  placing  of  food  on  or  in  the  grave,  if 
it  is  this  and  not  the  use  of  bread  at  the  funoral 
repast  that  is  alluded  to  in  Dt  2df*.  In  the  case 
of  Jer  16^  again,  it  is  only  by  perfectly  arbitrary 
alteration  of  the  text  that  the  passage  can  be 
converted  into  a  testimony  to  sacrificial  meals  in 
hononr  of  the  dead.  All  that  the  prophet  really 
says  IB  that,  after  the  coming  of  the  Divine 
judgment,  no  one  will  seek  to  torce  men  to  take 
food  to  strengthen  themselves,  or  to  drink  of  the 
'  cup  of  consolation,'  and  thus  bring  the  mourning 
fast  to  an  end.  As  we  see  from  2  8  3"  12",  it  was 
the  custom  to  employ  pressure  of  this  kind ;  but 
in  this  whole  matter  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Ancestor  Worship,  especially  as  tliere  is  no  ques- 
tion of  ancestors  in  connexion  with  the  mourning 
fasts  in  either  of  these  two  paasageeany  more  than 
inl831»or281". 

A  further  evidence  that  Ancestor  Worship  once 
prevailed  in  Israel  has  been  discovered  in  the  great 
importance  attached  to  the  mention  of  tombt. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  explicable  only  on  the  ground 
that  these  graves  were  places  of  worship.  Now 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  patriarchs'  place  of  onrial  in 
a  cave  at  Qebron  is  repeatedly  mentioned.  Alira- 
ham  purchased  it  as  •  hereditary  tomb  from  the 
Hittites  (Gn  23*^) ;  and  he  himself  (26')  as  well  as 
Isaac  (35")  and  Jacob  (cf.  49^-,  according  to  which 
it  was  the  restiuK-place  also  of  Kebe^ah  and  Leah, 
and  dO"'-)  were  buried  there.  But  all  these  pas- 
sages (as  well  as  In  all  probability  the  mention  of 
the  burial-plaae  of  Aaron  in  Dt  10*)  belong  to  the 
so-called  Priests'  Code,  which  cannot  surely  be  sup- 
posed in  mentioning  them  to  have  had  any  thonght 
of  Ancestor  Worship,  but  only  to  have  intended 
to  establish  the  title  of  the  Israelites,  when  they 
returned  from  Egypt,  to  a  portion  of  the  soil  of 
Canaan.  According  to  the  Jahwistic  narrative, 
also,  Jacob  desires  to  be  buried  with  his  fathers 
(47^) ;  but  here  it  is  not  Qebron  but  GOren-h&'&tAd, 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  (50'"-),  that  is  the  burial- 
place.  Besides,  among  the  earlier  sources  E 
mentions  the  tomb  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse 
(35«),  and  J  or  E  that  of  Rachel  (35'"'  )  and  of 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses  (Nu  20')-  But  there  is 
not  a  word  anywhere  of  any  of  these  tombs  being 
a  place  of  worship.  For  to  attempt  to  discover 
■neb  an  aUosion  in  the  matzebSh  set  up  on  Rachel's 
tomb  (Gn  S6**)  is  '^o  forget  the  fact  that  Ancestor 


Worship  was  paid  only  to  mctU  ancestors,  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  the  mother  of  the  tribe,  not  to  speak  of 
the  impossibility  of  supposing  the  practice  of  An- 
cestor Worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  nt<r<«  of  Re- 
be  ^ah.  The  object  of  the  matfebsh  on  Rachel's 
grave  must  accordingly  have  been  originally  some- 
thing other  than  to  mark  it  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Finally,  on  the  theory  we  are  discussing,  it  must 
strike  OS  as  very  surprising  that  of  all  the  sons  of 
Jacob  who,  as  ancestors  of  the  varions  tribes,  bad 
the  strongest  claim  to  veneration,  it  is  Joseph 
alone  whose  place  of  burial  is  mentioned  (Jos  24" ; 
cf.  also  Gn  tgf*  Ex  13>*  [all  E]).  Now  we  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  any  doubt  that  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
at  Sheohem,  that  of  Joshua  at  Timnath-serah 
(Jos  24*>),  and  no  lees  those  of  Gideon  (Jg  8"). 
Jephthah  (12'),  Samson  (16"),  and  the  so-called 
'  minor  judges '  (IC^*  12'»-  "),  may  have  had  the 
reputation  of  'heroes'  graves,'  although  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  cult  being  practised  at  tnem.  But, 
even  if  Hero  Worship  could  be  proved,  this  would 
not  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  Ancestor  Worship. 
Even  1  S  20",  where  the  practice  of  an  (!  annual) 
family  sacrifice  is  preanpposed,  does  not  justify  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  offered  to  aneestors. 

Of  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former 
prevalence  of  Ancestor  Worship,  the  most  plausible 
18  that  based  upon  the  injunction  of  the  so-called 
Uvirate  marriage  (Dt  2B^-).  The  original  aim  of 
this  practice  is  held  to  have  been  to  provide  the 
childless  deceased  with  a  successor  and  thus  with 
a  cult,  since  the  want  of  the  latter  was  counted  a 
serious  misfortune.  The  custom  in  question  ia 
already  presupposed  in  Gn  SS"-,  where  indeed  it 
appears  as  unconditionally  binding,  whereas  in  Dt 
25™-  it  has  more  the  character  of  a  simply  moral 
obligation  on  the  partof  the  surviving  brotner.  But, 
even  if  levirate  marriage  had  actually  a  connexion 
with  Ancestor  Worship,  the  Denteronomist  is  cer- 
tainly unconscious  of  this,  and  hence  there  is  also 
little  probability  in  the  supposition  that  Lt  18" 
20",  in  prohibitmg  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife, 
meant  to  raise  a  protest  i^inst  Ancestor  Worship. 

A  certain  evidence  of  Ancestor  Worship  has 
been  supposed  to  lie  in  2  S  18".  This,  howeror,  ia 
a  mistaJce.  For  the  meaning  of  the  words  there 
is  not  '  I  have  no  son  to  invoke  my  name  with 
veneration  in  the  eolt  of  the  dead,'  ont  simply  '  I 
have  no  eon  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance,'  a* 
would  be  the  case  if  there  were  any  one  who  was 
called  '  So  and  So,  the  son  of  Absalom.'  In  default 
of  a  son,  the  tnafflbdh  must  keep  his  name  from 
being  forgotten.  Hence  we  are  unable  in  this 
instance  to  disooTer  the  slightest  trace  of  Anoestor 
Worship. 

From  1  S  28**,  again,  where  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
called  up  by  the  witch  is  called  an  'Uohim,  i.t.  a 
superhuman  being,  the  most  that  can  be  inferred 
is  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  one  and  all 
included  in  the  category  of  'USMm  or  bint  'Uohim ; 
there  is  no  proof  here  of  a  worship  of  the  dead, 
not  to  speak  of  a  worship  of  ancestors. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  whole  discussion. 
If  Anoestor  Worship  ever  prevailed  in  the  pru- 
Mosaic  period — and  it  is  psychologically  quite 
conceivable  that  respect  for  the  dead  bodies  and 
the  tombs  of  parents  inspired  at  least  tendencies 
to  a  kind  of  Ancestor  Worship, — ^no  consciousness 
of  this  survived  to  historical  times,  and  the  whole 
question,  as  was  remarked  before,  has  at  best  an 
interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  Archaeology  but 
not  of  Biblical  Theology. 

3.  Real  worship,  however,  was  rendered  by 
Israel  in  the  pre  -  Mosaic  period  to  the  many 
nnmlna  ('elim  [smg.  'U, '  deity,'  '  god ']),  which  were 
believed  to  be  the  inhabitants  and  possessors  of 
certain  places,  and  which  were  venerated  as  such. 
These  make  their  appearance  most  frequently  in 
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connexion  with  trees,  stones,  and  springs,  which 
thereby  assume  a  sacred  character.  Whether  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  a  local  nunun  of  this  kind 
(answering  to  the  dryads,  oreads,  hyads  of  the 
Greeks)  was  believed  to  be  connected  with  every 
tree,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  decided.*  We 
should  probably,  however,  find  a  trace  of  wumina 
loci  in  every  instance  where,  in  spite  of  what  was 
for  Jahwism  a  matter  of  course,  namely,  the 
identification  of  the  numcn  with  Jahweh,  the 
original  sacrednees  of  the  particular  tree,  etc., 
has  survived.  This  comes  out  most  distinctly  in 
(in  28"''  (E,  except  w."-"),  wherS  Jacob  sets  up 
the  Hone,  by  which  he  had  lain  and  had  a  remark- 
able dream,  as  a  maffeb&h  and  anoints  it  with  oil, 
vowing  at  the  same  time  that  upon  his  return  he 
will  make  this  ma^bSh  a  heth-' el  or  '  god's  house.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  his  return  and  the 
erection  of  an  altar,  he  calls  the  place  'El-beth-'el, 
'  God  of  Bethel '  (35'  [also  E]).  It  is  plain  that  the 
anointing  with  oil  (28>*)  was  intended  originally 
for  the  deity  connected  with  the  stone,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  whole  narrative  is  to  give  a 
sanctity  in  the  sense  of  Jahwism  to  the  time- 
hallowed  mafzebdh  of  Bethel.  A  similar  instance 
of  Jahwism  superseding  an  ancient  view-point 
that  had  been  taken  over  from  the  pre-Mosaic 
period,  is  present  perhaps  also  in  Jos  24*  (E), 
where  the  setting  up  of  the  sacred  ktone  nnder 
the  oak  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jahweh  is  attributed 
to  Joshna,  whereas,  according  toGn  12*,  the  sacred 
tree  was  in  exbtenoe  as  early  as  the  arrival  of 
Abraham,  appearing  as  'the  soothsayer's  {iTdreh) 
terebinth';  that  is  to  say,  in  all  probability  it 
was  a  spot  where  the  numen  connected  with  the 
tree  gave  oiacles  through  a  priest  or  prophet. 
Bnt  the  sacred  stone  probably  stood  from  the  first 
in  connexion  with  the  tree,  to  which  circumstance, 
no  doubt,  the  designation  of  the  latter  as  'tere- 
binth of  the  moffeMh '  [read  in  Jg  9"  mazfeb&h  for 
mu^bl  is  due.  Pr«-Jahwistie  in  all  probability 
is  also  the  sacred  stooe-circle  near  the  Jordan  at 
Jericho,  from  which  a  frequently  named  sanctuary 
(hag-GUgSl,  'the [stoned  circle')  derives  its  name. 
According  to  Jos  4**  and  v.**  tiieee  stones,  twelve 
in  number  after  the  namber  of  the  tribes,  were 
set  up  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  in  memory  of  the 
miraculous  passage  throngn  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Jordan ;  according  to  v.*  (J),  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  erectea  in  the  midst  of  the  river  itself. 
Both  statements  are  manifestly  attempts  to  give 
to  the  originally  heathen  character  of  this  stone- 
circle  a  stamp  that  would  be  unobjectionable  to 
Jahwism. — Aa  ancient  sanctuary  is,  doubtless,  to 
be  disoovered  also  in  '  the  serpent's  stone '  {'eben 
■  kaz-zdheleth)  beside  '  the  fuller's  spring'  (Sn-rdgel) 
to  the  sonth  of  Jerusalem,  for  in  1  K  I*  it  serves  as 
a  place  of  sacrifice. — Of  other  sacred  stones  we 
hear  nothing,  there  being  no  mention  even  of 
meteoric  stones,  although  uiese  played  their  part 
elsewhere  on  Semitic  solL  The  notion  that  the 
sacred  Ark  (see  below,  p.  828'')  contained  meteoric 
ftonee,  rests  upon  pore  oonieDture.  On  the  em- 
i)loyinent  of  moffebUh  in  tne  colt  of  Jahweh,  see 
below,  p.  620. 

Amongst  sacred  tree*  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion of  'the  soothsayer's  terebinth'  at  Shechem, 
which  is  in  all  (irobaoility  identical  with  the  tere- 
binth under  which,  according  to  On  3S*  (E),  Jacob 
buried  the  foreign  idols,  as  well  as  with  '  the 
auguia'  or  m-ognosticators'  [M€6ninim)  terebinth ' 
of  Jg  9".  To  the  same  category  belongs  the '  tere- 
binth of  Mamre '  at  Qebron,  which  is  oonstantlv 
brought  into  connexion  with  Abraham  (Gn  IS" 

•  Tlwt  tU*  WM  tlx  au«  with  'OdA  uid  'iUn,  'tmUnth.' 
might  b*  oartalnto  ■niiied  U  Uhm  Habrew  names  were  rMlqr 
connected  with  ^1^  'deity,'  aod  did  not  rather  mean  'tiM 
trmu  tree.' 


14"  18'.  The  circumstance  that  in  all  these  pas- 
sages we  find  the  plural,  '  terebinths  of  Manure,'  is 
due  to  a  correction  made  in  dogmatic  inter^ts, 
namely,  to  get  rlil  of  the  single  sacred  tree :  this 
is  clear  from  18'  as  well  as  from  the  LXX,  which 
has  uniformly  the  singular).  We  may  comnare, 
further,  the  tamarisk  of  Abraham  at  Beersneba 
(Gn  21");  'the  oak  of  weeping'  ('allon-Back&th) 
named  after  Deborah  at  Betnel  (35') ;  the  palm  of 
the  female  judge  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel  (Jg  4*) ;  the  terebinth  at  Ophrah,  beside 
which  the  stngel  of  Jahweh  appeared  to  Gideon 
(6") ;  the  pomegranate  (1  S  14'),  and  the  tamarisk 
on  the  height  of  Gibeah  (22"),  under  which  Saul 
executed  judgment ;  and,  finally,  the  tamarisk  [in 
I  Ch  10"  '  terebinth ']  at  Jabesh,  beneath  which 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  interred. 

In  all  the  above  instAnces  we  have  to  do  pre- 
sumably with  trees  which,  as  the  abode  of  local 
numina,  were  already  sacred  to  the  Canaanites. 
and  which  for  the  same  reason  were  so  regarded 
by  the  Israelites  as  well,  only  that  the  process  early 
began  of  bringing  them  into  relation  to  the  patri- 
archs, and  thus  to  the  cult  of  Jahweh,  thereby 
removing  all  ground  of  olfence  connected  with 
them.  Nearly  all  of  them  now  make  their  appear- 
ance as  hallowed  by  the  building  of  altars  to 
Jahweh  and  by  His  worship  in  proximity  to  them. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  beliefs  of  the  people 
the  old  conception  of  a  special  'U  of  the  particular 
tree  may  have  maintained  itself  ten«piously,  even 
if  without  a  clear  consciousness,  till  far  into  the 
monarchical  period. — Of  the  trees  and  tree-stumps 
or  poles  COsherim),  which  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  pre-exilic  period  were  reckoned  amongst  the 
necessary  apparatus  of  a  place  for  the  worship 
of  Jahweh,  we  shall  hare  to  speak  later  on  (see 
p.  620). 

Finally,  in  regard  to  sacred  tprmgt,  we  must 
first  of  all  infer  from  the  analogy  of  Semitism 
elsewhere,  that  in  primitive  times  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  all,  springs  were  regarded  as  the 
abode  of  a  local  nuinen.  Express  testimony  to 
the  sacredness  of  particular  springs^whether  on 
their  own  aooonnt  or  owing  to  a  sanotnaiy  erected 
near  them— is  forthcoming,  indeed,  in  only  a  few 
instances.  Thns,  according  to  Gn  14',  ^adesh 
(i«.  '  sanctuary')  in  the  desert  was  known  also  as 
'£n-miihpa(,  'spring  of  judgment.'  Thia  name 
might  indeed  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  in 
allusion  to  the  judicial  decisions  given  by  Moses 
at  ^adesh  during  the  wUdemess  wanderings,  bat 
it  may  also  point,  above  all,  to  the  jtresence  of  aa 
oracle  in  the  sanotnarr  by  the  sacred  spring.  In 
Gn  W*  the  (assuredly  long  established)  sacredness 
of  the  spring  La\ai-roi  m  the  desert  is  traced 
liack  to  an  appearance  of  Jahweh  to  Hagar  ;  and 
in  21'''-  that  ot  the  spring  at  Bttrtheba  to  a  com- 
pact by  oath  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech. 
Adonijah,  according  to  1  K  1*,  holds  a  sacrificial 
meal  at  'the  serpent's  stone'  (see  above)  beside 
'  the  fuller's  spring'  (the  modem  Job's  Well) ;  and 
v.""  tells  ho>v  Solomon  was  anointed  king  at  Gihon 
(the  nioiiem  Virgin's  Spring).  The  latter  circum- 
stance would  be  inexplicable  unless  a  high  degree 
of  sanctity  attached  to  Gihon. 

The  above  descril)ed  preliminary  step  toward* 
a  religion,  which  consisted  in  the  belief  in  numerous 
'Mm,  and  probably  also  in  the  presenting  of  offer- 
ings to  them,  has  been  designated  Polydemoniim, 
as  distinguished  from  Polytheism.  No  exception 
need  be  taken  to  the  name,  provided  it  be  under- 
stood that  in  this  instance  '  demon '  stands  for  a 
Divine  being  of  an  inferior  order  and  not  simply 
for  an  evil  spirit. 

4.  It  is  another  question  when  we  ask  whether 
traces  are  to  be  iliscovered  in  Israel  cf  a  once 
prevailing  Polytheism  alongside  of  the  tiams  of 
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Polydemonism.  This  question  is  generally  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  adherents  of  the  Ancestor 
Worship  hypothesis.  They  tell  us  that  Jahwism, 
with  its  toleration  of  the  worship  of  on«  God 
only,  had  the  etfect  of  suddenly  intermpting  the 
natural  transition  from  the  Ancestor  Worship  of 
the  famUy  to  Hero  Worship  as  the  cult  of  the  pro- 
geaitora  of  the  tribe,  and  finally  to  Polytheism  as 
the  cult  of  tribal  heroes  exalted  to  Divine  rank  or 
of  what  were  once  merely  local  numina.  Others, 
however,  discover  traces  of  actual  gods,  and  thus 
of  a  once  prevailing  Polytheism  in  Israel.* 

In  dealing  with  this  question  we  leave  entirely 
out  of  account  the  numerous  attempts  to  trace  all 
the  Scriptnio  characters  in  primeval  and  patri- 
archal tunes  to  astral  myths,  or  at  all  events  to 
explain  the  majority  of  them  (notably  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  but  also  Isaae  and  Jacob,  and,  from 
the  primeval  period,  at  least  the  wives  and  the 
sons  of  Lamecn  [Gn  4"*'],  as  well  as  Samson  in 
the  period  of  the  Judges)  as  depotentiated  forma 
of  what  once  were  gods.  We  tail  to  see  in  any 
of  these  attempts  anything  more  than  unprovable 
fancies.  As  little  can  we  consent  to  regard  the 
use  of  the  plural  form  'Elohtm  for  '  God '  as  a 
relic  of  former  Polytheism ;  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  it  is  a  so-called  pluralit  majestatU.  At  the 
very  most  it  might  be  asked  whether,  perhaps,  in 
certain  tribal  and  personal  names  we  have  not  a 
shortened  form  of  originally  theophorons  names. 
Thus  it  has  been  moposed  to  find  in  Gad  (Gn  30", 
Is  65")  a  god  of  Portnne,  and  in  Aiher  (Gn  30") 
the  male  counterpart  to  the  goddess  Asherah. 
Bat,  even  supposing  that  Gad  were  shortened  for 
Obid  Gad,  'worshipper  of  Gad,'  or  some  similar 
form,  the  name  of  this  mixed  tribe  (sprung  from  a 
concubine  of  Jacob)  would  prove  nothing  as  to  a 
specifically  Israelitish  god  of  Fortune.  Moreover, 
it  such  an  idea  had  been  conveyed  by  the  name,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  it  would  nave  been  borne  by 
a  prophet  of  Jahweh  living  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  S  22*  et  al.).  And  as  to  Asher  there  is  no  trace 
elsewhere  of  a  god  of  this  name,  while  the  explana- 
tion of  tlie  name  as  '  the  happy  one '  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  'AnSth  m  Jg  3" 
6*  should  decidedly  be  regarded  as  abbreviated 
from  'Obed  ' Andth,  'worshipper  of  (the  Canaanite 
goddess)  'Anath.'  But  no  one  can  prove  that 
Shamgar  the  son  of  'Anath  is  rightly  spoken  of  in 
the  redactoty  gloss  of  Jg  3"  as  an  Israelite.  The 
name  is  there  evidently  borrowed  from  5*,  where, 
according  to  Moore  {JourtuU  of  American  Oriental 
Society,  XIX.  ii.  p.  159  f.),  he  is  meant  to  be  taken 
as  the  father  of  Sisera.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  no  weight  at  all  can  be  attached  to 
the  somewhat  numerous  names  from  the  periods 
of  the  Judges  and  the  monarchy,  compounded 
with  Ba'al,  '\oxA,'  ox  Melekh,  'king.'  For  in  the 
most  of  these  it  is  simply  Jahweh  Himself  that  is 
meant  by  Ba'al  or  Mettkh.  So  it  is,  for  instance, 
with  Jerubba'cU  (».«.  '  he  who  contends  for  Ba'al,' 
notwithstanding  the  opposite  interpretation  of 
the  name  in  Jg  6") ;  'Ethba'al,  '  man  of  Ba'al,' 
the  son  of  Saul  (1  Ch  8"  9") ;  Meribdal,  'man  of 
Ba'al,'  the  son  of  Jonathan  (8"  9*>) ;  Bieliadd, 
'  Ba'al  knoweth,'  the  son  of  David  (14^).  The  pre- 
servation of  the  original  form  of  the  last  three 
names  only  in  Chronicles,  -hdal  having  its  place 
taken  in  Samuel  by  -bosheth,  '  shame '  (2  S  2°- "  el! 
al.,  4*  et  al.;  except  that  2  S  5"  substitutes 
'Eliada',  'El  knoweth,'  for  Be'eliada'),  proves 
simply  the  eagerness  of  later  generations  to  elimi- 
nate as  far  as  possible  the  hated  name  of  Ba'al,  as 
is  already  enjomed  in  Hob  2>'.  But,  granting  that 
in  certain  names  from  that  period  it  is  actually 

*  Ct.  the  thorough  diieunioo  of  all  the  controverted  ques- 
Uona  dealt  with  in  what  follows,  in  Baethsren's  Beitragt  tur 
ttmiL  IteliefonvMeliU  (Berlin,  1888),  p.  181 S. 


the  heathen  Ba'al  or  Melekh  that  is  meant,  this 
would  be  simply  an  evidence  of  Israelitish  idolatry 
due  to  foreign  influences.  That  Israel  had  at  all 
times  tendencies  to  such  idolatry  has  not  as  yet 
been  disputed ;  but  this  cannot,  of  course,  be 
counted  amongst  the  relics  of  a  once  prevalent 
Israelitish  Polytheism. 

Further,  if  it  should  be  objected  that  the  OT 
tradition  itself  quite  unambiguously  attributes 
to  the  people  in  primitive  times  the  worship  of 
heathen  gods,  we  reply  that  this  is  so,  but  that 
the  passages  in  question  are  much  in  need  of  closer 
examination.  Ga  31^"-  drops  out  of  considera- 
tion. If  Rachel  stole  the  god  (in  v.*"-  called 
tiraphtm)  of  her  father  Laban,  this  would  at  the 
most  be  an  indication  that  the  Teraphim  cult  vas 
introduced  from  the  Aramtean  sphere,  for  Labau 
is  regarded  by  the  narrator  as  an  Anun»an.  We 
shall  see  afterwards,  however,  that  upon  Hebreio 
soil  the  Teraphim  cannot  have  had  the  significance 
of  a  foreign  god. — On  the  other  hand,  in  Jos  24"- " 
(E)  it  is  really  assumed  that  the  forefathers  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates 
(>.e.  before  the  time  of  Abraham)  as  well  as  in 
Egypt  (v.")  served  'other  gods.'  That  does  not 
mean  that  from  the  first  they  had  their  own 
specifically  Israelitish  gods,  but  that  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  foreign 
gods  in  whose  country  and  sphere  tliey  sojourned. 
m  this  matter  the  narrator  simply  follows  the 
theory  to  which  even  David  gives  drastic  expres- 
sion (1  S  28")  when  he  speaks  of  expulsion  from 
Jahweh's  own  land  as  amounting  to  a  compulsion 
to  serve  foreign  gods. — But  Am  5*  cannot,  in 
view  of  the  whole  context,  be  understood  as  allud- 
ing to  idolatry  on  the  part  of  Israel  during  the 
jieriod  of  the  wilderness  wanderings,  but  only  as 
containing  a  threat  of  something  to  come.  —  In 
£zk  20'"-'*  Israel  is  charged  with  having  defiled 
itself  with  the  idols  of  Egypt,  and  with  refusing 
to  abandon  these  even  in  the  wilderness.  Thus 
we  have  here  again  to  do  with  foreign  gods,  and 
not  vrith  a  native  Israelitish  Polytheism. 

Finally,  the  possibility  might  remain  that  in 
certain  beings  of  '  demon '  order,  occasionally  men- 
tioned, a  reminisoence  has  survived  of  actual  gods 
that  were  once  worshipiied.  In  favour  of  this  view 
mi^ht  be  urged  the  analogy  of  other  monotheistic 
religions,  in  which  the  gods  of  past  heathen  times 
are  not  straightway  declared  to  oe  mere  figments  of 
the  imagination,  but  (at  least  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
people)  are  degraded  to  '  demons '  or  spook  forms. 
Thus  lived  on  the  once  mighty  gods  of  Greece 
among  the  early  Christians ;  and  so  did  the  Arab 
tribal  gods  even  after  the  conquest  of  Islam,  just 
as  the  ancient  German  gods  still  survive  in  various 
snperstitious  that  prevail  amongst  Christianized 
Germanic  peoples.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find 
in  some  late  passages  of  Scripture  what  may  be 
pronounced  certain,  or  at  least  ven^  probable,  ex- 
amples of  this  depotentiating  of  former  popular 
gods:  e.g.  Dt  32",  where  they  are  spoken  of  as 
shedtm,  '  demons,'  to  which  at  one  time  sacrifices 
were  offered  (cf.  also  Ps  106",  where  the  once 
existing  practice  of  ottering  children  is  thought  of 
as  having  these  '  demons  for  its  object) ;  2  Ch 
11",  where  by  the  term  Dn'sy  {si'tHm,  'goats 'or 
'goatlike  forms'),  the  Chronicler  evidently  under- 
stands, above  all,  the  heathen  popular  gods,  for 
whom  Jeroboam  I.  is  said  to  have  appointed 
priests.  But  in  all  these  instances  we  have  to  do 
expressly  with  idolatrous  worship  of  foreign  gods, 
and  not  with  relics  of  an  Israelitish  Polytheism. 
And  when  in  Lv  17'  it  is  forbidden  to  otter  the 
usual  sacrifices  any  more  to  the  sftrtm,  what 
comes  here  once  more  to  the  front  is  the  belief  in 
local  numinn,  field  spirits,  with  which  there  was 
an  unwillingness,  in  spite  of  the  uncontested 
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Bole  legitimacy  of  the  Jahweh  cnlt,  to  break  com- 
pletely, seeing  that  these  bein^  could  bo  readily 
injure  man.  But  these  field  spirits  are  not,  properly 
speakinK)  'gods'  any  more  than  the  spirits  that 
make  tneir  abode  in  sacred  trees  and  stones. 
Elsewhere,  too,  the  sfMm  are  nothing  more  them 
'demon'  forms,  akin  to  the  faons  and  satyrs  of 
classic  mythology.  In  Is  18"  they  perform  their 
dances  in  the  destroyed  palaces  of  Babylon,  in  34" 
they  hold  their  gatnerings  amongst  the  mins  of 
Edom. 

Like  the  il'Mm,  Liiith  (».«.  'the  nightly  one'), 
who,  according  to  Is  34'*,  dwells  in  the  rained 
palaces  of  Edom,  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the 
category  of  monstrosities  to  which  the  popular 
belief  gave  birth.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
AlA^&h  of  Pr  30",  the  mention  of  whose  two 
daughters  is  sutticient  to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
common  leech  that  is  meant,  but  that  the  name, 
like  the  Arabic  'AlUk  or  'Avlalf,  stands  for  a  blood- 
sucking 'demon.'  In  another  connexion  we  shall 
come  upon  still  further  remnants  of  a  belief  in 
and  fear  of  '  demons.'  *  'AzSzel,  again,  to  whom 
on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  the  goat  laden 
with  the  sins  of  the  people  was  sent  forth  (Lv 
188. 10.  aiir.)^  ig  evidently  an  unclean  '  demon '  who 
inhabits  the  desert.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  this  fignre  can  be  regarded  as 
a  survival  from  the  pre-Mosaio  belief  in  '  demons,' 
and  was  not  rather  first  borrowed  from  »  foreign 
source  during  the  Exile.  —  Of  the  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim  we  shall  not  speak  till  later  on,  be- 
cause  these,  although  certainly  a  product  of  non- 
Israelite  soil,  attained  to  something  of  an  inde- 
pendent significance  in  Jahwism.  The  Sa^n,  on 
the  contrary,  viewed  as  an  individnal,  is  not  met 
with  till  the  post-exilic  period. 

ii.  Forms  or  Worship,  and  other  Bitbs 
AND  Usages. — The  essential  character  of  every 
ancient  religion  reveals  itself  pre-eminently  in  the 
worship  it  otters  to  the  Deitjf.  That  such  worship 
formea  an  element  also  in  the  pre-Mosaic  stage  oi 
the  religion  of  Israel  is  to  be  assumed,  and  various 
traces  of  it  survived  for  long_  even  in  the  cnltus 
of  Jahweh.  These  are  recognizable  by  their  great 
resemblance  to,  or  even  complete  identity  with, 
the  ritnal  usages  of  the  heathen  Semites.  As  in 
the  case  of  mourning  customs,  the  original  mean- 
ing, it  is  true,  is  often  diliicult  to  recognize,  or  the 
featnres  of  the  custom  have  been  so  toned  down 
or  completely  transformed  as  to  make  identification 
impossible. 

1.  By  far  the  most  important  ritual  transaction 
in  the  primitive  stage  of  religion  is  sacriflce.  To 
the  later  Israelitish  conceptions  this  appeared 
almost  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  gift, 
and,  above  all,  as  an  offering  of  food  to  the  Deity ; 
even  fat  and  blood  are  expressly  named  in  Ezk 
447.  u  lof^  of  Jahweh.  It  cannot  be  donbted 
that  this  asp^t  of  the  matter  was  not  wholly 
wanting  even  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  and  that 
ott'erings  of  fruit  in  particular  were  presented  to 
the  local  numina,  by  being  depoeited  within  the 
sacred  precincts  (as  was  done  afterwards  with  the 
shewbread),  or  being  thrown  into  the  sacred  wells. 

'  Of .  G.  Ferrlin,  Paganiim*  in  Hibmue  jvMpt  d  la  eaptiviU 
de  Baliylon*,  Vtxit,  18S4 ;  0.  H.  Toy, '  Evil  Spirit!  in  the  Bible ' 
in  JBL  i.\.  pt.  L  p.  1711. ;  J.  van  der  Veen,  'Daemonologie  van 
liet  Judaisme '  in  ThML  Studiiln,  1890,  p.  301  It.  There  i»  the 
closest  connexion  between  the  b«Uel  in  'demons'  (as  also,  in- 
deed, the  wotsbip  oi  local  numina)  and  the  great  majorit)'  o( 
the  manifold  forms  of  magic  and  soothsaying.  Much  of  the 
latter  may  have  bean  first  taken  over  by  Israel  on  Canaanite 
soil,  but  not  a  little  must  have  belonged  to  the  pre-Hosaic  stage. 
Cf.  on  this  point  the  classical  article  of  W.  B.  Smith, '  On  the 
Forms  of  Divination  and  Magic  enumerated  in  Deut.  xviii.  10  f.' 
In  Journal  qf  Phttologa.  xm.  p.  27SS.,  and  xiv.  p.  113  ff. ;  also 
T.  W.  Davies,  Magie,  DtvintUum,  and  Denumologv  among  (As 
Hebrnwn  and  their  Stighboun,  sta,  London,  1806  (also  as  Dis- 
sertation, LeipiiC,  1001). 


Also  the  ordinary  bumt-oflering,  which  was  all 
assigned  to  the  Deity  (hence  called  also  kiUil, 
'whole-offering'),  can  scarcely  be  rei^arded  other* 
wise  than  as  an  offering  of  food,  t.e.  as  a  gift. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
all  sacrificial  rites  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
extraordinary  importance  which  is  manifestly  at- 
tributed to  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  viotim 
carries  as  forward  to  another  idea,  namely,  that 
of  the  ' taeramviUcd  eomnmnion  established  be- 
tween the  god  and  his  worshippers  through  thdr 
common  eating  of  the  («o  ipso  sacred)  body  of  tba 
sacrificial  victim.  And,  since  from  the  earliest 
times  the  blood  is  resided  as  pre-eminently  the 
seat  of  the  life,  the  sacramental  commonion  was 
undoubtedly  reached  in  the  most  primitive  stage 
by  drinking  the  sacrificial  blood,  the  same  blood  as 
was  assign^  in  some  way  (it  might  be  by  smearing 
the  image  or  the  altar,  or  by  pouring  out  the 
blood  within  the  sacred  precincts)  to  the  Deity.  A 
clear  trace  of  this  notion — although  in  a  form  that 
has  been  very  much  toned  down — has  survived  in 
Ex  24"-.  When  we  read  here  of  Mosw  sprinkling 
the  altar  with  one  portion  of  the  blood  and  the 
people  with  the  other,  and  thus  sealing  the  cove- 
nant between  Jahweh  and  the  people,  the  main 
feature  of  the  rite  is  the  common  share  in  the 
blood  which  establishes  a  communion,  and  which 
is  hence  called  \ij  Moses  '  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant.' 

It  could  not  have  been  long  till  the  advance 
of  culture  gave  rise  to  repugnance  to  the  drink- 
ing of  blood.  Hence  arose  naturally  a  partition 
of  the  sacred  food ;  the  portion  of  the  Deity  being 
the  blood  along  with  tne  fat  (the  latter  in  aU 
probability  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
It  could  be  made  over  to  the  Deity  by  letting  it  go 
up  in  smoke),  the  portion  of  the  worshippers  being 
the  flesh.  The  sacramental  communion,  however, 
finds  expression  in  late  as  well  as  in  early  times  in 
the  consumption  of  the  sacrificial  meal  at  a  sacred 
spot,  in  eating  and  drinking  '  before  Jahweh '  (in 
early  times,  no  doubt,  in  the  actual  presence  of  tbe 
image).  That  the  flesh  even  in  these  so-called 
meai-offerings  bore  a  sacred  character,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  mingling  of  sacred 
and  common  food  in  the  body  was  sought  to  be 
avoided  by  fasting  previous  to  the  sacrificial  meaL 
The  record  of  this  undoubtedly  very  ancient  prac- 
tice has  come  down  to  ua  only  in  connexion  with 
war  (Jg  20",  1  S  7')  and  mourning  (1  S  31"»,  2  8 
3**  [the  case  is  different  in  12i*]).  The  strict  com- 
mand to  avoid  the  use  of  blood  for  food,  which 
was  afterwards  extended  to  the  case  of  animals 
that  could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  may  have 
been  originally  due  not  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
blood  was  reserved  for  the  Deity,  but  also  to  the 
fear  of  absorbing  a  second  soul  along  with  the 
blood,  the  seat  of  life. 

It  cannot  be  determined  whether,  in  addition  to 
what  were  afterwards  the  nsual  victims,  other 
animals  were  used  for  sacrifice  by  the  tribes  of 
Israel  in  pre-Mosaic  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  in  special 
cases  /(uman  sacrifice  was  practised  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  Deity  or  gain  His  favour.*  This 
18  witnessed  to  by  the  persistency  with  which, 
down  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  the  sacrifice  of  the  first- 
bom  is  regarded  as  the  highest  act  of  service,  in 
spite  of  the  clear  prote.st  uttered  against  this 
notion  in  Gn  22  (E).  The  teaching  of  the  latter 
narrative  plainly  is  that  Jahweh  is  satisfied  with 
the  disposition  which  is  prepared  to  offer  to  Him 
one's  dearest,  and  that  He  has  appointed  the  sub- 
stitutionary offering  of  an  animal  in  flace  of  the 

*  Cf.  on  this  point  the  exhsnstive  discussion  of  A.  Kam|K 
hausen,  Dan  VrrMOniu  dss  UtntclunoBftn  mtf  itratUL  Rt- 
Ugion,  Bonn,  1896. 
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actual  sacriSce  of  a  child.  Neverthelefw,  A)^az 
(2  K  16*,  very  piobablv  during  the  straits  to  which 
he  was  reduceii  by  tne  attack  of  the  allied  Ara- 
m jeans  and  Ephraimites)  and  Manasseh  (21*)  both 
caused  a  son  to  pass  through  the  tire ;  and  in  Mic  8"* 
the  (jiiestion  is  evidently  submitted  to  very  serious 
consideration  whether  the  savrihce  of  the  firstborn 
is  not  to  be  offered  as  the  surest  expiation  of  guilt. 

From  passages  like  Dt  12^,  2  K  17"  23">,  Ezk 
Iffu.  2on  23"'-  (on  Jer  19»  see  below)  it  would 
appear  as  if  these  bumt-olferings  of  human  victims 
were  presented  not  to  Jahweh,  but  to  Melekb 
(LXX  Moloch), «.«. '  king  [of  heaven]'  as  a  heathen 
god.  Apart,  however,  from  Gn  22,  this  is  expressly 
opposed  Dy  J g  1 1*"-  **,  according  to  which  Jepnthali, 
in  terms  of  his  vow,  sacrificed  his  daugnter  to 
Jahweh.  In  2  K  3"  we  read  of  how  Mesna,  king 
of  Moab,  otfered  his  firstborn,  naturally  to  Cbe- 
niosli,  the  god  of  the  land ;  bnt  the  now  mutilated 
close  of  the  narrative  plainly  shows  that  the  writer 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  such  an 
ofiiering,  and  would  no  doubt  have  expected  that 
s  similar  sacrifice  to  Jahweh  on  Israelitish  soil 
would  be  equally  efficacious.  Jer  7"  19°  [delete  in 
the  latter  the  gloss  'as  burnt-offerings  to  Baal,' 
which  is  wanting  in  the  LXX]  32"  plainly  show 
that  the  sacrifice  of  children  was  popnlarly  sup- 

E>8ed  to  be  well-pleasing  to  Jahweh.  And  even 
zekiel,  to  whom  such  offerings,  like  every  other 
form  of  cnltus  in  pre-exilic  times,  appear  as  simple 
idolatry,  reckons  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  firstborn 
among  the  statutes  'that  were  not  good'  {20"'-), 
which  Jahweh  Himself  gave  to  the  people  as  a 
punishment  for  their  backsliding.  This  strange 
assertion  is  in  all  probability  to  oe  understood  as 
meaning  that  the  command  to  offer  the  firstlings 
of  cattle  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  notion  that 
human  sacrifice  was  well-pleasing  to  God. 

If  human  sacrifices  were,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
bnmt-offerings  or  whole-ofl'erings,  thus  constitut- 
ing pre-eminently  valoable  (li/t*,  yet  in  the  earliest 
times  the  use  made  of  the  blood  must  have  held  an 
important  place  in  the  same  connexion.  And, 
seeing  that  in  the  oaae  of  the  offering  of  children 
the  blood  in  qneetion  was  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  offeror,  this  spedee  of  sacrifice  also  most  nn- 
questionably  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  estaolishing  of  a  sacramental  communion 
between  the  offerer  and  the  Deity. 

A  somewhat  different  character  belongs,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  other  two  rites,  which  are  certainly 
also  ore-Mosaio,  namely  the  ratifying  of  a  cove- 
nant by  cutting  one  or  more  animals  in  pieces,  so 
that  the  contracting  j^arties  might  pass  between 
the  pieces  laid  opponte  one  another;  and  the 
(tirem  or  ban. 

In  Gn  "  (J),  in  the  case  of  the  '  covenant '  of 
Jahweh  with  Abraham,  the  first  named  of  these 
rites  ia  enjoined  and  performed  by  God  alone ;  but 
hero  we  have  to  do  not  with  a  covenant  in  the 
ordinary  human  sense,  bnt  with  a  relifriout '  btrtth,' 
whose  essence  lies  in  the  Divine  institution,  de- 
mand, and  promise.  God  accommodates  Himself 
liere  to  human  custom  by  passing  between  the 
pieces  of  the  dismemberea  animal,  just  as  in  Jer 
IW-  the  contracting  parties  jiass  between  the 
parts  of  the  calf  cut  in  twain.  The  whole  trans- 
action in  so  far  resembles  a  sacrificial  one,  as  the 
kinds  of  animals  enumerated  in  Gn  15',  as  well  as 
the  calf  of  Jer  34"',  all  belong  to  the  class  usually 
employed  for  sacrifice ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that 
the  blood  of  these  animals  was  in  some  way 
utilized  as  sacrificial  blood.  The  kernel  of  the 
rite  is  manifestly  the  invoking  of  a  curse  iinon 
oneself  in  case  of  a  breach  of  the -obligation  under 
taken.*   This  is  dearly  alluded  to  in  1  S  II'  (as 

•  F.  galiwsUy  (,StmU.  KHtgtalUrtamer,  Heft  1, '  Th-T  heilige 
Kfteg  I  n  alten  Imel,'  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  S4)  well  describes  the 


well  as  in  the  incident  of  Jg  19^*,  which  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  way),  only  that  the  curse 
invoiced  most  have  originally  concerned  not  the 
cattle,  but  the  person  of  tlie  man  who  was  false  to 
his  obligation. 

The  ban  (Heb.  d-jo)  *  was,  withont  doubt,  origin- 
ally a  war  custom,  and  consists  in  the  devoting  t 
(even  beforo  the  actual  battle,  Nu  21*  Jos  6",  1  S 
16"-)  of  the  enemy  and  all  their  belongings  to 
destruction — in  Israel,  in  the  post-Mosaic  period, 
natnrolly  in  honour  of  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  war. 
Schwally  rightly  denies  that  the  herem  haa  the 
character  of  an  offering  or  present.  To  '  ban ' 
means  to  give  over  to  destruction ;  the  roligions 
element  is  found  in  the  complete  renunciation  of 
any  profit  from  the  victory,  and  this  renunciation 
is  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  the 
war -God  has  delivered  the  enemj,  who  is  His 
enemy  also,  and  all  his  substance  mto  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  The  earliest  practice  appears 
to  have  required  the  massacre  of  everything  living, 
whether  man  or  beast,  and  the  burning  or  destroy- 
ing in  some  other  way  of  houses  and  property ;  cf. 
Joe  a"- "  (after  the  capture  of  Jericho)  8"*  *  10», 
I  S  15"'  (where  the  sparing  of  the  best  of  the 
cattle  for  a  future  offering,  and  the  failure  to  put 
to  death  the  Amalekite  king  Agag,  are  held  up  by 
Samuel  as  a  transgression  on  the  part  of  Saul)  22'* 
(although  in  this  instance  the  expression  herem  is 
not  employed) ;  so  in  Mic  4"  in  an  eschatological 
prophecy  the  '  devoting '  of  all  the  anbetance  of 
the  peoples  that  besiege  Jerusalem  is  announced. 
The  onginal  rigour  of  the  herem  appears  in  a 
somewhat  milder  form  in  Dt  2»*^  3"-,  Jos  S*-" 
UK  whero  human  beings,  indeed,  are  all  to  be  put 
to  death,  but  the  cattle  and  other  possessions  of 
the  enemy  are  to  fall  as  spoil  to  the  Israelites. 
According  to  Dt  20'"-  the  ban  Is  to  be  enforced 
with  unsparing  severity  in  the  case  of  Canaanito 
cities,  whereas,  accordmg  to  v.""-,  in  far  distant 
non-Canaanite  cities  only  the  males  are  to  be 
slanghtered ;  the  women  and  children,  the  cattle 
and  other  property,  are  to  be  regarded  as  spoil. 
This  mle  is  followeid  in  the  case  of  the  Midianites, 
according  to  No  SI"-,  but  Moses  afterwards  (v.'"-) 
demands  the  slaughter  also  of  all  the  female 
prisoners  except  ^ose  that  were  still  virgins. 
A  further  mitigation  of  the  practice  is  found, 
finally,  in  the  possibility  of  making  some  of  the 
prisoners  slaves  of  the  sanctuary ;  cf.  Jos  9^  and 
the  Nithtntrn  or  'given  ones'  amongst  the  per- 
tonnel  of  the  post-exilic  temple. 

The  herem,  as  a  solemn  devoting  to  destruction, 
might,  however,  include  in  ito  scope  even  Israel- 
ites, and  not  only  individuals  but  communities. 
Thus  Dt  13'"-  requires  the  putting  to  death  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  any  Israelitish  city  that  fell 
into  idolatry,  and  the  burning  of  all  their  property 
as  '  a  whole-offering  to  Jahweh.'  $  According  to 
Jg  20"  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
were  slaughtered  and  their  cities  burned  on  account 
of  the  outrage  at  Gibeah  ;  according  to  21'°''-  the 
ban  was  executed  on  all  the  inhabitante  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  with  the  exception  of  400  virgins  who  were 

Bction  of  Saul  in  1  S  11?  «•  a  'Scliwur-  oder  Bundesriciu' :  the 
dismembered  bodies  tiave  in  all  the  instances  above  cited  the 
significance  of  an  *  Eidopfer/  to  which  numerous  anaiogiea  are 
found  in  other  religions  as  weii. 
•  Cf.  Sohn-ally,  I.e.  p.  29  ff. 

t  In  Jer  1&  the  expression  '  dedicate  (iit.  liallow)  them  fot 
the  day  of  slaughter'  answers  exactly  to  the  elsewhere  em- 
ployed '  l)an/ 

t  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above,  this  cannot  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  destruction  in  consequence  of  the  ^irem 
actually  represents  a  whole-  or  bumt-offering,  but  that  it  has 
this  force  cnmparatively,  being  as  well-plauing  as  a  bumt- 
offering.  ijchwally  veiy  appropriately  refera  to  the  statement 
of  Mesha  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  1.  Uf.:  'and  I  dew  all  tiM 
people  of  the  city,  a  pleasing  spectacle  for  Chemoeh  and  tot 
Moab.'  In  the  same  way  is  explained  why  the  toaohinf  of 
the  *  devoted '  thinii  roused  the  anger  of  the  Deity  (Jos  ?*■). 
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orpentlj  required.  That  the  man  who  stole  any- 
thing of  what  had  been  '  devoted '  came  himself 
under  the  ban,  because  he  had  broken  the  '  taboo ' 
caused  by  the  herem,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Achan 
(Jos  7'*-).  The  'holy  indignation  of  Jahweh,' 
which  bums  at  first  against  the  whole  people 
(y.'^-)>  18  appeased  only  when  Achan  is  stoned  to 
death  (v.").  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  1  S  14' 
except  to  mean  that  the  curse  resting  upon 
Jonathan  (cf.  v.**),  in  which  he  had  involved  him- 
self by  disregard  of  Saul's  prohibition,  as  of  a  kind 
of  herein,  was  removed  by  drawing  lots  for  and 
putting  to  death  a  substitute.  In  2  S  21*''-  Israel 
IS  delivered  from  the  consequences  of  the  curse  of 
the  Gibeonites  by  the  giving  np  and  patting  to 
death  of  seven  members  of  the  family  of  Sanl, 
whose  action  was  responsible  for  the  curse. 

A  unique  character  belongs  to  the  case  supposed 
in  Lv  Zl'^-,  that  an  Israelite  might  '  devote '  any 
possession  of  his,  including  human  beings  (slaves 
or  captives  taken  in  wart)  and  cattle.  Every- 
thing so  '  devoted '  is  most  holy  to  Jahweh  :  if 
human  beings,  they  must  be  put  to  death. 

The  circumstance  that  in  the  earliest  times 
there  is  no  trace  of  drink-offerings  of  wine,  is 
explicable  very  simply  on  the  ground  that  these 
were  possible  only  after  Israel  had  become  used  to 
vine-culture  in  Canaan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
libations  of  water  mentioned  as  prayer-otferings 
before  battle  (1  8  7»,  cf.  also  2  8  23"*  )  are  in  idl 
probability  a  anrrival  from  a  time  when  water  (in 
the  desert)  was  considered  an  article  of  value. 
Extraordinary  occasions  such  as  war  (see  below) 
led  to  a  revival  of  the  primitive  ritual  practice. 

Regarding  the  usufil  sacrificial  transaction  we 
have  information  in  the  very  word  for  altar,  namely 
mizbeah,  i.e.  '  place  of  slaughter.'  This  shows 
that  the  victims,  as  is  presupposed  also  in  Gn  22", 
were  slain  upon  the  altar  itself.  The  horns  of  the 
altar,  which  afterwards  played  a  rdle  in  connexion 
with  the  application  of  the  blood  (Lv  4^  et  al.) 
and  the  function  of  the  altar  as  an  asylum  (1  K 
2»«),  should  in  all  probability  be  traced  back 
to  the  custom  of  spreading  the  skin  of  the  victim, 
horns  and  all,  over  the  altar.  This  custom  can 
be  proved  also  in  the  case  of  heathen  cults,  and 
is  tnus  presumably  older  than  Jahwism.  Apiut 
from  other  considerations,  the  latter  supposition 
is  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  earliest 
times  altars  were  composed  either  of  large  flat 
stones  (Jg  e"  IS",  1  S  6"  14»»-)  or  of  piles  of  turf 
or  unhewn  stones  (Ex  20'*'').  The  introduction  of 
artifieial  horns  would  follow  after  altars  came  to 
be  constructed  of  different  materials.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  horns  as  symbols  of  strength  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Jahweh  as  a  bull- 
God  could  thus,  in  any  case,  have  been  introduced 
only  at  a  later  period.  The  circumstance  that  the 
number  of  horns  required  by  the  Priests'  Code 
(Ex  27*,  of.  Ezk  43"-  **),  which  no  doubt  embodies 
here  a  long-established  usage,  is  four  (one  on  each 
comer  of  the  altar),  proves  nothing  against  the 
view  that  the  horns  were  originally  only  two  in 
number. 

2.  The  esgentialt  of  a  place  of  vxrrship  in  the 
earliest  times  probably  always  included  a  moffebah 
(n;K>)  and  a  sacred  tree,  or,  in  default  of  the  latter, 
a  sacred  tree-stump  or  pole.  It  is  true  that  Ex  23** 
34"  and  Dt  7*  12*  convey  the  impression  that  in 
Israel  the  maffebsh  was  first  introduced  in  imita- 
tion of  Canaanite  modes  of  worship;  but  such  a 
notion  is  contradicted  by  the  prevailing  belief  (see 
above,  p.  610*)  that  the  ma?teh&h  was  the  abode 
of  the  nvmen  loci.  This  belief  bad  its  origin  as 
far  back  as  the  period  of  Polydemonism,  and 
Jahwism  retained  it  to  this  extent,  that  even  in 
this  religion  the  maf^eltah  was  viewed  as  the 
symbol  and  pledge  of  the  nearness  of  Jahweh.  It 


is  thus  all  the  more  readily  comprehensible  that 
down  even  to  the  late  monarchical  period  no 
offence  was  taken  at  the  mazzebdh.  In  Gn  31"- 
the  mazzebah  serves  as  a  witness  of  the  agreement 
between  Jacob  and  Laban.  Moses  hims^  erects 
at  Sinai  not  only  an  altar  to  Jahweh  but  twelve 
mazzeb^th,  '  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel '  (Ex  24*).  These  stones  cannot  p<»sibl^ 
have  possessed  for  this  narrator  the  same  signih- 
cance  as  the  sacred  stone  of  Bethel  had  for  the 
narrator  of  Gn  28"'-.  The  two  brazen  pillars  at 
the  entrance  to  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7"'')  should 
also,  no  doubt,  be  re<;arded  as  representing  a  form 
of  ma^bdh.  According  to  2  K  12"  <•>  [read,  with 
the  LXX,  '  by  the  mazzebah '  instead  of  *  by  the 
altar ']  a  nnt?zebah  stood  in  the  forecourt  of  the 
temple;  in  Uos  3*  the  me^ftibah  is  taken  for 
granted  as  part  of  the  materia  taera  of  the  regular 
worship  of  Jahweh ;  and  in  Is  IV*  the  mazzebah 
spoken  of  is  not  an  obelisk,  but  a  stone  which 
serves  along  with  the  altar  to  mark  a  spot  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  Jahweh.  We  are  told  in 
2  K  18'  that  the  ma?zeb6th  had  already  been 
destroyed  by  Qezekiah,  but  this  should  probably 
be  set  down  as  an  antedating  of  the  cultus  reform 
of  Josiah  (2  K  23") ;  for  the  first  [unless  Mic  5"  W 
is  as  early  as  the  time  of  Manasseh]  prohibition  of 
the  mazzebdJi  appears  in  Deuteronomy  (16*";  cf. 
also  Jer  i?"  [if  tne  mockery  of  the  prophet  has  for 
its  objects  'Osherim  (see  below)  and  matfebSthI 
and  Lv  26').  As  with  the  worship 'on  high  places, 
the  erecting  of  'Asherim  and  nuifzebdth  by  the 
kings  prior  to  Josiah  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault 
by  the  Deuteronomistic  redactors  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  (1  K  U^,  2  K  IV). 

Like  the  mazzebah,  the  'dsherdh  (•t^i<,  plur. 
B'Te'l'),  t.e.  the  sacred  tree-stump  or  pole,  must 
also  be  reckoned  among  the  survivals  of  the  pre- 
Jahwistic  cultus,  although  it  likewise  held  its 

5 lace  for  centuries  nnopp^ed  beside  the  altars  of 
ahweh  (as  in  J^  Cr"-  it  appears  beside  an  altar  of 
Baal).  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  suhstitate  for  the 
sacred  tree  (see  above),  which  waa  not  available 
everywhere  (especially,  for  instance,  iii  the  case 
of  hastily  erected  altars  in  the  desert).  But,  as 
the  regular  sanctnaries  on  the  high  places  wonld 
always  have  green  trees  in  their  neighbourhood, 
there  was  less  occasion  for  the  mention  of  the 
'dshirtm  [in  1  K  and  2  K  17"they  are  a  super- 
fluity, due  probably  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
Deuteronomist  to  condemn  alike  the  trees  and 
the  'OslUriml.  That  the  'OsherOh  said  to  have 
been  cut  down  bv  Hezekiah  (2  K  18*)  and  restored 
by  Manasseh  (21')  stood  in  the  temple  down  to  the 
time  of  Josiah,  is  shon'n  by  its  removal  and  burn- 
ing in  the  :^idrou  Valley  (2  K  23').  In  like  manner 
an  'Osherdh  (according  to  1  K  16",  first  set  up  by 
Atiab)  stood  in  Samaria  (2  K  13* ;  cf.  also  1  K 
14'*,  2  K  17").  The  command  to  cat  down  (Ex 
34",  Dt  7»)  or  to  bum  (Dt  IS')  heathen  'Othartm 
implies  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  a  repudiation 
of  their  use  in  IsraeL  They  are  expressly  for- 
bidden in  Dt  16«  (cf.  also  Mic  5"  i"',  where  it  U 

Eredicted  that  they  are  to  be  plucked  up ;  Jer  17*, 
3  27»,  and  the  late  addition  to  Is  17»).  With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Mic  6"*,  none  of  these  pas- 
sages goes  further  back  than  the  time  of  Josiah. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  complete  distinction  between 
the  'asher&h  as  the  sacred  pole,  and  the  goddtM 
Asherah,  whose  existence  appears  to  be  now  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters.  Her 
worship  (1  K  15",  2  K  21'  23*)  wears  the  aspect  of 
pure  idx)latry,  and  hence  does  not  come  under  the 
category  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

The  use  of  other  figures  besides  the  ma^fibah 
and  the  'Osher&h  to  represent  the  nearness  of  ths 
Deity  cannot  be  proved,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  fol  the 
pre-Mosaic  period.   In  favour  of  such  a  view  maj 
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be  urged  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Jahweh  coitus 
cliinf;  for  a  very  long  period  to  the  use  of  images 
of  Jahweh ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  these 
the  form  of  the  'eltm  that  were  once  worshipped 
had  been  handed  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
notion  cannot  be  admitted  tliat  any  but  images  of 
Jahweh  were  ever  tolerated  within  the  pale  of  the 
Jaliweh  worship.  This  must  hold  good  also  of 
the  Tirdphtin,  even  if  these  were  originally  derived 
from  the  realm  of  heathendom;  and  the  whole 
question  mv<it  accordingly  be  left  for  discussion  in 
connexion  with  the  pre-Prophetio  cultus  of  Israel. 

3.  But,  again,  the  worship  of  Jahweh  retained 
a  number  of  ritual  practice*  which  may  be  held 
with  all  the  more  certainty  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  since  they  one  and  all 
have  their  analogues  in  the  practices  of  the  heathen 
Semites.  This  category  includes  walking  barefoot 
in  saered  places  (Ex  3^  Jos  S" ;  even  the  going 
barefoot  in  token  of  mourning,  2  S  16",  la  20"-, 
like  other  forms  of  uncovering,  has  to  be  looked 
at,  as  explained  above,  from  the  religious  point  of 
view) ;  vathing  theperson  and  the  dothes  (Ex  19" 
and  often)  before  approaching  the  presence  of  the 
Ditity  (cf.  the  changing  of  the  clothes,  Gn  35'). 
When  we  find  in  the  Priests'  Code  constant  in- 
junctions to  wash  the  person  and  the  fIotlie»  in 
order  to  recover  lost  Levitical  purity,  no  doubt  the 
primary  intention  of  these  is  that  outward  physical 
purity  is  to  be  the  symbol  and  representation  of 
inward.  But,  all  the  same,  there  is  here  a  relic  of 
those  conceptions  which  led  to  the  attempt,  by 
means  of  external  cleansing,  to  escape  direct  injury 
from  demons  or  even  from  an  angry  god.  And  if 
in  Ex  28'''  and  Lv  6*  <■")  16"  the  priests  are  enjoined 
to  wear  their  official  garments  only  when  they  are 
conducting  Divine  service,  the  older  passage,  Ezk 
44",  shows  that  there  was  a  further  intention  in 
this  than  simply  to  guard  against  a  profanation  of 
the  holy  garments.  The  danger  was  rather  that 
by  touching  these  garments  tlie  people  would  be 
'nallowed,'  i.e.  become  forfeit  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  thus  require  a  ransom  to  be  paid  for  them. 
Here,  again,  we  make  acquaintance  with  the  primi- 
tive notion  that  all  close  contact  with  the  Deity 
or  with  anything  consecrated  to  Him  was,  if  not 
fatal,  at  least  dangerous.  But  amongst  forms  of 
close  contact  was  included  the  aot  of  looking  upon ; 
hence  the  covering  of  the  head  in  presence  oi  the 
Deity,  as  is  done  by  Moses  in  Ex  3>  and  Elijah  in 
1  K  19*.  The  same  idea,  that  the  beholding  of  the 
Deity  is  fatal,  meets  us  in  Gn  16"  32*,  Ex  19"^  33-». 
In  all  these  instances  it  is  true  it  is  Jahweh  that  is 
in  question,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  idea  is  an  inheritance  from  the  pre-Jahwistic 
era. 

4.  Ot  prieHem  pre-Jahwistic  times  no  recollec- 
tion has  been  preserved.  In  any  ca.se  there  was 
no  need  of  tlieir  services  for  offering  sacrifice, 
seeing  that  this  office  could  be  performed  equally 
well,  even  in  the  worship  of  Jahweh,  by  any  head 
of  a  household.  The  more  menial  services  were 
discharged,  as  still  continued  to  be  the  case  under 
Moses  (Ex  24*),  by  the  young  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  designations  like  '  Oracle  -  terebinth  '  (see 
above,  p,  616*)  point  to  the  existence  of  Oracle 
priests  at  particular  sanctuaries,  just  as  Gn  25'' 
naively  assumes  the  existence  of  a  Jahweh-oracle 
in  the  time  of  Rebekah. 

6.  There  are  various  passages  from  which  (in 
combination  with  the  Hypothesis  of  Ancestor 
Worship)  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  at 
first  only  the  family  or  the  tribe  was  regarded  as 
the  sacral  body.  Thus  in  Ex  21"  the  slave  who 
does  not  wish  to  go  free  is  to  be  pinned  by  the 
ear  to  the  doorpost  '  before  God,'  and  thus  mcor- 
porated  with  the  sacral  body  belonging  to  this 
God.   The  Passover  ceremony  (see  below)  likewise 


assumes  the  family  to  be  the  sacral  body.  In  1  S 
20"  we  read  of  an  annual  offering  by  the  family  of 
David ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  David's  being  at 
the  same  time  missed  at  a  sacrificial  meal  (for  in 
ancient  times  this  character  belongs  to  all  eating 
of  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  was  lawful  for 
sacrifice)  at  the  New  Moon  ;  and  there  were  many 
other  occasions  when  the  sacral  fellowship  could 
not  possibly  be  confined  to  a  family  or  even  to  a 
tribe.  Thus  in  war,  which  from  the  ancient 
bemitio  point  of  view  always  came  under  the 
category  of  religious  transactions,  it  is  evident 
that  all  comrades  in  arms  formed  one  sacral  fellow- 
ship, whose  members  collectively  'hallow  the 
war,'  i.e.  consecrate  themselves  for  battle  by  abstin- 
ence from  sexual  intercourse  (cf.  1  S  21',  where 
David  pretends  to  be  on  military  duty ;  2  S  11"), 
80  well  as  by  inaugural  offerings  (IS?'  13*',  where 
the  sacrifices  are  intended  to  propitiate  Jahweh), 
just  as  in  Ex  19"  the  people  prepare  themselves 
by  continence  for  drawing  near  to  Grod.  Also  the 
prescriptions  of  Dt  20'-'  23"*-",  so  strange  to  onr 
notions,  are  explicable  as  survivals  from  a  time 
when  certain  bodily  functions,  and  in  particular 
sexual  relations,  were  believed  to  involve  danger 
from  demons.* 

6.  Whether  in  pre-Mosaio  times  there  was  a 
sacrificial  cultus  practised  at  Jixed,  frequently  re- 
curring  periods,  cannot  be  determined.  An  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  is  extremely  improbable, 
although  its  sacred  character  is  carried  back  in 
Gn  2»  (P)  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  world. 
More  conceivable — and  here  again  combined  with 
the  fear  of  demonic  influences— is  it  that  there 
should  have  been  a  celebration  of  the  New  Moon, 
seeing  that  there  are  the  clearest  traces  of  this  (see 
below,  p.  662*)  till  far  down  in  the  monarchical 
period,  without  any  recognizable  connexion  with 
Jahwism.  As  to  the  later  annual  festivals,  it  is 
self-evident  that  those  which  depend  upon  agri- 
culture and  vine-growing  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  for  the  nomad  period  of  Israel's  history ; 
they  are  one  and  all  of  Canaanite  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ancient  tradition  clearly  assumes 
that  the  PasBoveF  festival  (of  course  with  its 
original  significance,  and  quite  independent  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread)  was  already  kept 
in  pre-Mosaic  times.  When  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ex  5')  make  the  demand  of  Pharaoh,  'Let  us  go 
three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  to  omit 
sacrifice  to  Jahweh,  our  God,"  and  repeat  this 
demand  before  each  plague  (7"  8' etc.),  it  is  assumed 
that  they  wish  to  celebrate  in  the  wilderness  a 
long  -  established  sacrificial  festivaL  For  Moses 
(8")  assigns  as  motive  for  going  outside  the  land 
of  Egypt  that  they  are  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fices that  are  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  in  10*  he  says  expressly,  'We  have  to  keep 
the  feast  of  Jahweh.'  Again  in  12"  (J)  the  direc- 
tion runs,  'Kill  the  Passover.'  Here,  too,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  assumed  (as  even  in  12"  [P]  '  It  La  a 
Passover  for  Jahweh ')  as  something  that  has  been 
long  familiar, — in  opposition  to  the  directions  of 
V. which  make  the  ritual  to  have  first  taken  ita 

*  Cf.  the  very  instructive  remarlcs  of  Schwallj  in  the  ftbovd- 
cited  'Der  heilige  Krieg  iin  olten  larael,'  eep.  p.  4SfI.,  on  the 
hallomng  of  war  (Joe  3°,  Mic  3-^,  Jer  6*  et  al.)  alio  by  anointing 
the  shield  (2  8  1")  and  conaecrating  the  weapons  (Jer  227),  as 
well  as  by  bumt-oflerings  which  In  the  earliest  tunes  repre- 
sented also  the  most  solemn  form  of  guilt-oSering  (1 S  7*  IS*- 1^ 
Again,  the  allowing  of  the  hair  to  grow  long  (it  Jg  6>  is  to  be 
rendered  '  with  long  streaming  looks,'  eta  [see  Moore,  ad  loe.], 
and  if  this  implies  a  general  warlike  custom)  marked  the  warrior 
as  ndztr  or  'consecrated.'  Schwally  appears  to  the  present 
writer  to  go  too  far  when  (p.  74  0.)  he  discovers  the  peril  to  the 
newly  married  man  in  the  citcumstance  Uiat  by  taking  part  in 
war  he  was  guilty  ot  turning  aside  to  another  oultus.  The 
explanation  rather  oommends  itself  that  by  such  conduct  he 
would  expose  hinwelf  to  the  curses  of  his  wife,  or  that  tiie  con- 
secration of  a  new  house  appeared  indisptnaable  loir  th*  azpu' 
sion  of  hostile  deraona. 
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rise  upon  the  occa&i>w  of  the  Exodus,  and  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  pefah  (np$)  from  vdsah  '  to 
pass  over.'  This  explanation  of  the  word  from  the 
sparing  action  of  Jahweh  in  passing  by  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites  -when  He  smote  the  firstborn  of 
the  Egyptians  (so  Ex  12"),  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  circumstance  that  in  the  oldest  usage  of 
language  pe^ah  appears  to  stand  for  the  so-called 
Paschal  Iamb  or  (Dt  16')  other  animals  ttsed  for 
the  sacrifice  (cf.  the  expressions  'kill  or  bum  or 
eat  the  Passover').  This  fact  shatters  also  the 
derivation  of  the  name  from  pasah,  '  to  limp '  * 
(cf.  the  limpme  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  around  the 
altar,  1  K  18*%  and  the  limping — undoubtedly  a 
custom  derived  from  very  eany  times — of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims  around  the  sacred  stones  of  the 
Ka'aba),  uthongh  in  itself  it  is  favoured  by  the 
analogy  of  hdffog,  prop.  '  to  dance  or  circle  round,' 
then  '  to  celebrate  a  festival.'  Even  if  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  etymol<^  of  the  word  most  be  given 
np,  there  are  still  mifficient  starting-points  to 
enable  us  to  get  at  the  original  character  of  the 
Passover,  t  Ex  34"  shows  that  in  the  month 
Abib,  in  which  the  Exodus  fell,  the  firstlings  of 
cattle,  or,  more  strictly,  the  first  male  oiTspring  of 
sheep  and  cows,  were  offered.  According  to  6* 
these  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  in  the  wilderness, 
lest  Jahweh  visit  the  people  with  pestUence  or  the 
sword.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  gnilt-  or  pro- 
pitiatory-offerings. But  qoito  the  same  is  the 
character  of  the  Fasehal  m«U,  however  later  theo- 
logical motives  may  have  transformed  its  original 
meaning,  or  the  Priests'  CSode  have  entirely  given 
up  its  sacrificial  oharaoter.t  The  eating  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  (whether  origiiaally  one  of  the  first- 
lings used  for  this  purpose,  whUe  the  rest  were 
sacrificed  as  burnt-  or  whole-offerings,  or  no)  is, 
beyond  question,  a  saorifioial  meal  mlebrated  by 
the  family  as  the  saeral  bodj ;  for  the  flesh  is 
holy,  and  none  of  it  is  to  be  left  till  the  morning, 
whue  the  blood  is  to  be  sme&red  on  the  lintel  and 
the  doorposts  to  guard  those  within  from  pesti- 
lence, r  rom  the  later  point  of  view  this  .part 
of  the  ritual  amounts  to  nothing  more  thsm  a 
memorial  of  a  former  deliverance  from  a  par- 
ticular danger.  But  originally,  as  is  shown  by 
numerous  primitiTe  heathen  analogies,  it  was 
sought  by  an  annual  smearing  with  blood  to 
protect  house  and  herd  from  demonic  influences, 
in  particular  from  the  plague  or  other  diseases. 

'The  MaaOth  festival,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Passover,  might  be  brought  into  close 
connexion  with  the  latter,  only  if,  with  Beer 
{,Theol.  Ltsstg.  1901,  ool.  688),  following  Holzinger, 
we  could  see  in  tiie  moffdth  simply  a  memorial  of 
the  nomad  period,  during  which  Israel  in  Bedawin 
fashion  ate  unleavened  oread.  When  the  nomad 
life  was  given  up  (Gn  4^'),  the  moffCth,  on  Beer's 
theory,  became  'bread  of  affliction' (Dt  16*).  The 
view  that  the  nuiff6th  representod  the  bread 

•  T07  ("The  Meaning  of  Peweb,'  In  JBL,  1806,  p.  178  ff .)  thinka 
otherwige,  holding  tliat  the  jwmJi  ww  originallv  a  ritual  dance, 
aooompanied  by  the  aaoriilae  ol  a  Iamb,  and  that  it  waa  only 
afterward*  that  the  name  was  tnuuferred  to  the  lacrifice. 

t  Of.  on  the  most  recent  exidanation*  of  the  term  (including 
it*  oomparison  with  the  A**yr. ixijilfttt,  'calm  oneaelt,'  «o  that 
vttcJii  woulda'aalmlng  or  appeaaingjtbe  anger  of  the  Deity))' 
Biedel  in  ZATW,  UW,  n,  S19ffrHe  hold*  Mfo^  to  be  the 
"Zfyp.  pSse^  'IiarTeit.'  Bchiter,  again  {Dot  yiuah-Maaoth- 
FUt  muh  utnm  Urtprvng*,  leimr  Bedmtung,  and  ttiner 
itmtrpentalmeAiKhm  Bntwidcehmg,  Outanloh,  1800),  holda 
the  raaover  to  have  been  a  purifloator;  offering  of  very  early 
origin,  oommon  to  all  the  Semite*,  and  deaigned  to  appeaae  the 
DelCT.  At  the  lame  time  ha  denie*  the  pre^osaic  origin  of  the 
OT  Faaaover,  declaring  it  to  have  been,  along  with  it*  pendant 
iha  Mof^Mh  teaat  (which  waa  meant  to  recall  the  haate  of  the 
ExoduaX  from  first  to  lait  a  hiatorio-theociatic  (eativaL  Bia 
argument  la  manif  aatly  onder  the  apell  of  tradition. 

J  The  view  that  the  Paaaorer  and  the  offering  of  flntlinga 
wen  not  orlgtoaDy  eonnected  (*o  Vols  in  3n«M.  IMg.  1901, 
coL  8S6  L)  appeal*  to  the  pnnn  writer  to  b*  at  l«ut  inc^iable 
al  danwBatnMion. 


baked  from  the  new  com  (and  thus  implied  an 
agrarian  festival)  is  held  to  be  contradicted,  espe- 
cially by  their  use  in  connexion  with  sacrifices  all 
the  year  through,  and  no  less  by  their  l>eing  used 
as  common  food.  The  only  objection  to  Beer's 
explanation  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
memory  of  an  obsolete  manner  of  lite  was  solemnly 
celebrated  by  a  return  to  it,  and  that  for  a  period 
of  six  days.  Moreover,  the  agrarian  character  of 
the  spring  festival  appears  to  be  assured  by  Dt  16* 
and  by  the  presentation  of  the  so  -  called  wave- 
sheaf  (Lv  23'»''). 

The  festal  character  of  the  Sheepskearino  is 
still  witnessed  to  by  1  S  25"'-  and  2  8  13«»  (cf. 
also  Gn  31"  SS'"  ).  It  is,  however,  quite  intelli- 
gible that  this  festival,  so  important  for  nomads, 
afterwards  fell  more  into  the  tiaukground  as  com- 
pared with  the  agrarian  festivals  that  were  cele- 
brated in  common. 

7.  As  to  the  course  of  procedure  at  a  festival  wa 
have  information  in  Ex  32"  which  no  doubt  appliea 
also  to  the  pre-Mosaic  period :  sacrifice,  saonnciiil 
meals,  amusements  (cliiefly,  in  all  probability, 
dancing).  Many  a  practice,  which  afterwards 
aroused  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  prophets, 
may  have  had  its  roots  in  the  ritual  customs  of 
pre-Mosaic  times  instead  of  being  derived  from  the 
evil  example  of  the  Canaaniteg. 

8.  A  religious  character  belongs,  finally,  to  other 
two  customs  whose  origin  in  like  manner  goes, 
without  doubt,  back  to  the  pre-Mosaio  era :  circum- 
cision and  blood-revenge. 

Circnmeigion.* — All  attempts  to  explain  this 
practice  as  due  to  purely  sanitary  considerations 
are  now  rightly  regarded  as  exploded.  As  litUe 
weight  can  be  attached  to  such  explanations  as 
that  it  is  a  milder  svinbolic  form  of  the  once 
prevalent  sacrifice  of  children,  or  of  self-emascula- 
tion in  honour  of  a  deity.  On  the  contrary, 
circumcision  has,  amongst  numerous  (including 
Semitic)  tribes,  an  evident  connexion  with  a  boy's 
reaching  puberty ;  it  is  the  sign  of  maturity,  and 
thus  of  full  admittance  to  the  number  of  capable 
warriors  of  the  tribe.  But,  since  it  has  at  the 
same  time  a  religions  meaning  (for  'Srel  'uncir- 
cumcised '  is  equivalent  to  '  [religiously]  unclean,' 
and  hence  a  strongly  disparaging  wora),  it  can  be 
viewed  only  as  an  act  of  consecration  for  the  benefit 
of  a  tribal  god  or  some  particular  demon.  It  thus 
serves  at  once  as  a  tribiEil  markt  and  as  a  defence 
against  the  harmful  influence  of  other  demons. 
Even  for  Jahwism  circumcision  is  primarily  a  sign 
that  a  man  belongs  to  the  people  and  tiie  worship 
of  Jahweh,  although  the  sp^ifically  theological 
interpretation  of  it  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  (Gn 
iV"-)  belongs  only  to  the  latest  stage  (P). 

The  oldest  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  child 
circumcision  meets  us  in  Ex  4'*'-  (J).  In  this  now 
mutilated  passage  it  is  implied  that  Moses  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  Deity  (hereof  course  already 
Jahweh)  because  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
^ipporah  he  was  not  circumcised  as  religious 
custom  requiied  (cf.  also  Gn  34**-  [J]),  ^ipporah 

•  Of.,  on  thU  lubject,  B.  Ploaa,  <  Oe«>hichUich«  and  Etbaolo- 
giache*  tiber  Knabenbeachneidung'  In  Deutidut  Arehiv  fir 
wtehiM*  dgr  Meiicin  uni  mtiieiniKhen  Gngraphit,  tUL  8, 
p.  S12ff. ;  P.  Lataigue,  *  La  circoncision,  sa  aigmflcation  aociale 
et  religieuae'  in  mUletitu  de  la  *oc  trAnlhr^/olugit  dt  Parit, 
aer.  ill.  tome  x.  8,  p.  420ff. ;  P.  0.  Bemondino,  Bulory  qf  Cir- 
eumeitim  from  th*  Earliut  Timtt  to  the  Prttent,  Pliiladelpbia. 
1881;  A.  Glaaabenr,  Di»  BaelmMung,  eta,  Berlin,  1886;  8 
Eohn,  Die  Geeehidue  der  Beiehneidung  fai  den  Juden  von  daa 
dtteatm  Zeiten  ftii  at^  die  eegemwart,  Franlcfurt  a.  M.,  1903 
(Hebrew). 

t  Aa  such,  it  appeal*  to  go  back  to  a  Ume  when  the  men  atill 
went  naked ;  of.  Ounkel, ' Ueber  die  Besohneidung  im  AT'  in 
Arehiv  jNir  Ptapvrvefortchung,  iL  1^.  18  ff.  (against  Baitaen 
atein,  zim{  reliQiontgeKhiehtudu  tragen,  Btraaalmig,  1901, 
according  to  whom  Israel  borrowed  drotuod^on  train  tb* 
prierttar  artatocnof  of  Egypt,  wherea*  Ounkal  hold*  oaanaill 
that  oB  Egyptian*  wan  woomalaedX 
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rescnea  him  from  tlie  attacic  of  Jaliveh  by  cir- 
eamcising  iter  son  witli  a  (sharp)  stone  (cf.  also  the 
stone  knives  of  Jos  G*,  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  practice),  and  touching  the  pudenda  of 
Moses  with  the  severed  (and  still  bleeding)  fore- 
skin, while  she  exclaimi^  '  Thou  art  to  me  a  bride- 
groom of  blood.'  This  can  mean  only  that  she 
transfers  the  efficacy  of  the  child's  oircnmcision 
syoiliolically  to  the  nasband,  and  declares  him  to 
be  what  he  onght  to  have  been  at  marriage, 
namely  a  bridegroom  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
eircumcixion^uid  thus  safe  from  the  anger  of  the 
tribal  god.  Whether,  perhaps  in  very  early  times, 
the  blood  shed  in  circumcision  was  employed  in 
any  other  sacral  transaction,  ia  •  question  that 
must  be  left  unsetUed. 

Another  account  of  the  origin  of  circumcision 
b  found  in  the  original  text  of  Jos  5"-,  namely  v.* 
without  the  harmonistic  additions  'again'  and 
'  the  second  time,'  and  vy.*-*-*.  We  are  told  that 
Joshua  circnmcised  the  Israelites  with  stone  knives 
at  the  Hill  of  Foreskins,  and  that  the  place  was 
hence  called  Gilgal,  i.e.  'rolling  awa^'  of  the 
reproach  which  arose  from  the  impuritr  of  the 
nncircumcised  condition,  and  which  called  forth 
the  contempt  of  the  Egyptians.  As  Stade  {ZATW, 
1886,  p.  132  ff.)  has  shown,  we  have  here  an  ety- 
mological legend  intended  to  explain  the  name 
Gilgal ;  in  reali^  tb« '  Hill  of  Foreskins '  derived  its 
name  from  the  oiieomBtanoe  that  there,  beside  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Gilgalj  was  the  common  place 
of  circumcision  for  tiie  neighbouring  (Benjamite) 
youths,  and  that  their  foreskins  were  buried  in 
that  hill. 

When.  finaUy,  the  Priests'  Code  (Gn  IT'"-) 
makea  the  introduction  of  circumcision  as  a  sign 
of  the  covenant  rest  upon  a  command  of  Grod  to 
Abraham,  an  explanation  is  tbns  offered  of  the 
circumstance  that  all  Abraham's  descendants — the 
Arabs,  EMomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites— were 
circumcised  (a  condition  of  things  tliat  applied 
also,  it  is  true,  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians, although  not  to  the  Philistines). 

Blood-revenge. — That  this  custom,  which  is 
assumed  in  6n  4'^ as  already  existing  amongst 
the  earliest  generations  of  men,  actually  took  its 
rise  in  the  pre- Mosaic  period,  is  proved  by  its 
wide  diffusion  also  among  the  heathen  Semites 
and  elsewhere.  The  originally  religious  character 
of  the  practice  is  supported,  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, by  the  extraordinary  tenacity  with 
which  it  maintained  itself — a  tenaicitjr  which  would 
be  scarcely  conceivable  without  religious  motives. 
It  is  true  that  the  precise  bond  of  connexion  is 
not  now  discoverable.  In  view  of  the  above- 
discussed  narrative,  8  S  21"*  (of.  esp.  v.*  '  before 
Jahweh'),  it  would  appear  as  if  the  putting  of  the 
murderer  to  death  was  originally  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice  by  which  the  anger  of  the  tribal  god  was 
appeased.  According  to  the  earliest  notions,  this 
anger  is  due  less  to  moral  causes  (as  came  after- 
wards to  be  the  established  view,  cf.  e.g.  Gn  9*) 
than  to  the  damage  sustained  by  the  god  through 
the  loss  of  a  life  belonging  to  him ;  and,  as  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  in  the  first  instance  the 
family,  are  responsible  for  preserving  the  lives 
that  are  the  property  of  the  god,  blo^-gniltiness 
attaches  to  them  until  the  guUt  is  at<med  for  by 
the  death  of  the  murderer.  The  original  absence 
of  an  ethical  viewpoint  is  evident  from  the  simple 
fact  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  murder 
and  unintentional  manslaughter ;  even  in  Dt  4'"- 
(a  probable  addition  by  P)  and  Nu  35^-  the  right 
of  blood-revenge  in  the  latter  case  is  still  ideally  re- 
cognized, although  care  is  taken  to  make  this  right 
ineffective  by  providing  an  asylum  for  the  man- 
slayer  in  me  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge.  Jahwism 
was  thus  kble  to  g^ya  a  milder  form  to  this 


deeply-rooted  custom,  but  not  to  abolish  it  entirely. 
From  the  narrative  of  2  S  14"'-  (wliich  is  fictitious, 
indeed,  but  no  doubt  reiieots  the  conditions  of  real 
life),  where  '  the  whole  family '  demands  that  the 
fratricide  be  given  up,  we  learn  that  occasionally 
the  execntion  of  blood-revenge  might  be  prevented 
bj  the  intervention  of  the  king.  At  the  same 
tune,  the  language  of  the  woman  of  Tekoa  (v.*) 
contains  the  suggestion  that  by  such  intervention 
the  king  might  bring  guilt  upon  himself.  _  Here, 
again,  we  see  the  meclianical  way  in  which  the 
matter  was  viewed  by  primitive  rigid  custom. 

Summary. — Looking  back  now  on  the  resnlu 
which  we  have  readied  by  examination  of  th< 

E re-Mosaic  period  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  W( 
ave  been  aole  in  not  a  few  instances  to  point  tc 
phenomena  which  contain  the  germ  of  similar 
appearances  on  the  soil  of  Jahwism,  and  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  nnderstand- 
ing  of  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  notion  of  God  which 
prevailed  in  tnat  period,  it  is  only  in  a  very 
restricted  sense  that  we  can  speak  of  such  a  notion 
at  alL  The  principal  constituent  of  the  yet  rudi- 
mentary religious  sense  was  fear  of  the  constantly 
threatening  out  always  incalculable  influence  of 
demonic  powers.  These  powers  are  of  very  varied 
kinds,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  reduce  them 
to  any  system,  or  to  assume  that  any  reflexions  re- 
garding their  nature  and  treatment  passed  through 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  state  of  nature  that  then 
prevailed.  Men  believed  in  them  upon  the  ground 
of  custom  inherited  from  birth,  and  acted  towards 
them  according  to  the  ancient  sacred  usage  fol- 
lowed by  all  members  of  the  family  and  the  tribe. 
These  '  demons '  are  partly  spirits  of  the  dead,  and, 
above  all,  the  spirits  of  the  nearest  kin  of  the 
family.  Besides  measures  adopted  to  keep  tiiem 
off  or  to  avert  injury  at  their  hands,  there  were 
acts  prompted  by  dutiful  affection  towards  them, 
bnt  we  have  no  perfectly  clear  traces  that  Animism 
in  the  narrower  sense  had  already  developed  into 
Ancestor  Worship.  —  A  very  important  rOle  is 
played,  again,  by  all  the  local  numina  {'iltm), 
whose  presence  appears  as  attached  to  sacred 
trees,  stones,  and  springs.  They  are  not  identical 
with  the  latter  in  such  a  sense  that  we  coulU 
speak  here  of  a  deification  of  nature,  but  they  are 
locally  so  inseparable  from  these  objects  thai  they 
can  be  found  and  worslupped  only  at  the  particu- 
lar spots  in  question. — "This  '  Polydemonism '  ad- 
vances a  stage  when  such  a  nunMn  lod  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  the  tutelary  god  of  a  family  or 
clan,  or  even  of  a  whole  tribe.  In  place  of  simple 
gifts  of  homage  or  for  propitiation,  rites  are  now 
introduced  whose  object  is  to  witness  or  to  estab- 
lish a  close  connexion,  nay  a  blood  relationship, 
with  the  Deity.  Even  if  Toiemirm  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  once  prevailed  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  yet  we  certaiiUT  meet  with  a  conception  of 
sacrifice  which  regards  sacramental  communion 
between  the  Deity  and  the  offerer  as  the  princi- 
pal feature — a  communion  which  is  established  by 
their  jointiy  partaking  of  the  sacrificial  blood  (after- 
wards by  the  god  receiving  the  blood  and  the  fat, 
while  the  offerer  has  the  flesh  for  his  portion). 

As  to  the  manifold  other  rites  and  usages 
(mourning  cnstoms,  the  ^irem  and  othw  warlike 
practices,  human  sacrifice,  circumcision,  celebra- 
tion of  festivals),  the  original  motive  has  not 
always  been  discoverable  with  certainty  ;  but  in 
most  instances  the  connexion  with  Animism  or 
some  other  form  «»f  belief  in  demons  is  ole»>' 
enough. 

iii.  Moral  O0SDJTlONS.~Vot  without  interest, 
finally,  is  the  qneatinii,  Wltat  wen  the  moral  <wit- 
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dUiont  which  Moses  found  amon^  the  Israelitish 
tribes  of  his  time?  It  was  long  the  fashion 
(especially  as  the  result  of  Schiller's  essay  on  '  Die 
Sendung  Mose's ')  to  represent  the  contemporaries 
of  Moses  as  utterly  uncivilized  and  at  the  same 
time — upon  the  ground  of  an  Egyptian  narrative 
handed  down  by  Josephus  (c.  ./^pxon.  L  26) — as  a 
people  quite  permeated  with  leprosy.  AH  the 
brighter  was  the  halo  of  glory  about  the  name  of 
Moses,  who  was  believed  to  have  so  quickly  trans- 
formed this  lialf-brutalized  horde  into  a  religious 
community  that  stood  so  high,  both  intellectually 
and  morally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
moral  conditions  in  Israel  must  have  been  quite 
the  same  as  we  still  find  existing  among  the 
genuine  Bedawtn  at  the  present  day.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  acting  upon  conscious  moral 
principles;  and  hence  there  is  no  thouglit  of 
morality  properly  so  called,  bat  custom  exercises 
a  powerful  influence,  which  no  one  can  disregard 
with  impunity.  '  No  such  thing  is  wont  to  he 
done  in  Israer  (2  S  13",  cf.  also  Gn  20»  ZO*  34^),— 
this  is  the  strongest  condemnation  of  an  act  of 
wrong-doing.  Custom  allows  even  a  married  man 
the  freest  intercourse  with  concubines  and  female 
slaves,  but  it  guards  most  strictly  the  honour  of 
the  virgin  and  the  married  woman ;  custom  de- 
mands, unconditionally,  (he  execution  of  blood- 
revenge,  but  (at  least  for  a  time)  subordinates  even 
this  duty  to  the  sacredness  of  a  guest's  rights ; 
custom  requires  honesty  and  uprightness  towards 
one's  fellow-tribesmen,  but  has  no  scruple  about 
allowing  deceit  and  cheating  to  be  practised  on  a 
stranger. — Aa  in  social  life,  so  also  in  matters  of 
caltus  it  is  custom  that  is  the  ruling  factor.  Fear 
to  violate  custom,  fear  of  the  consequences  of  such 
violation — in  particular,  dread  of  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness, — all  this  is  deeply  ingrained ;  but  of 
'  sin,'  in  the  moral  sense  attached  by  us  to  the 
term,  it  is  impossible  to  speak. 

The  condition  of  things  above  described  was 
not  all  at  once  changed  by  the  proclamation  of 
Jahwism.  The  force  of  custom  asserted  itself  even 
in  retaining  practices  which  could  never  be  recon- 
ciled with  any  true  morality,  just  as  Islam  has 
succeeded  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  trans- 
forming tlie  character  of  the  genuine  Bedawtn. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  that,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  the 
fruitful  germs  most  have  been  sown  from  which — 
although  only  Tery  gradnally,  and  at  first  only 
among  a  few  —  oonsciooB  morality  sprang  up. 
Without  such  a  germinating  power  Israel  s  tri- 
umph over  the  undoubtedly  su{>erior  culture  of 
the  Canaanites  would  be  inconceivable. 

II.  Fot;NDiNO  or  THB  Religion  of  Isbabl 
(Jahwism)  bt  Moses  at  Sinai. 

Regarding  the  work  of  Moses,  and  especially 
regarding  the  extent  and  content  of  the  laws  pro- 
mulgated by  him,  we  have  very  varied  accounts 
in  the  ditlerent  sources  of  the  Pentateuch.  But 
there  are  certain  points  which  they  all  take 
for  granted  as  firmly  established  by  tradition : 
namely,  that  Moses,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  was 
the  first  to  proclaim  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  the 
tchole  people  of  Israel,  and  as  their  Deliverer  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt;  that  at  Sinai  he  brought 
about  the  conclusion  of  a  'covenant'  (see  below) 
between  Jahweh  and  Israel ;  that  he  at  least  laid 
tlic  foundation  of  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances in  Israel,  and  that  he  left  behind  him  more 
or  less  copious  notes  on  all  this. 

The  supposition  that  the  Pentateuch  still  con- 
tains passages  from  Moses'  own  hand  is  not  to  be 
unconditionally  set  aside.  But  its  scientific  proof 
is  now  absolutely  impossible.  Hence  the  only  ques- 


tion can  be.  Is  the  correctness  of  the  above  pro- 
positions, which  we  noted  as  fixed  elements  of 
tradition,  demonstrable  by  backward  inferences 
from  later  historical  facts?  Our  answer  is  that 
to  a  large  extent — all  hypercriticism  notwithstand 
ing — this  proof  is  possible,  and  that  especially  in 
regard  to  the  main  points.  Amongst  the  latter  we 
include — 

L  The  person  of  Moses  as  tbs  founder  or 
THE  Jahweh  religion. — l.  All  attempts  to  rele- 
gate the  person  of  Moses  to  the  realm  of  mytii 
nave  quite  properly  been  abandoned.  It  is  another 
question  how  far  the  traditions  concerning  him 
rest  on  pure  legend.  As  points  that  are  quite 
beyond  suspicion  may  be  noted  :  his  descent  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi ;  his  name  Moaheh  (prob.  =  Eg3rp. 
metu  '  son,'  possibly  combined  originally  with  the 
name  of  a  god) ;  his  flight  to  Sinai  on  account  of 
a  homicide,  and  his  marriage  with  a  Midianite 
priest's  daughter,  Zipporah,  who  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons ;  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  deliverance 
of  the  Israelite  serfs  from  Pnaraoh ;  further,  his 
strife  with  his  brother  Aaron  (whose  historicity 
has  been  denied  on  insufficient  grounds)  and  his 
sister  Miriam  on  account  of  a  Cushite  woman ; 
amd,  finally,  bis  prolonged  sojourn  in  ^adesh,  and 
his  death  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan.  All  these 
data  are  derived  from  the  early  sources,  and  their 
invention  is  either  inconceivable  or  at  least  ex- 
tremely improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legend  of  his  birth  and  exposure  may  have  been 
woven  about  the  (linguistically  impossible)  inter- 
pretation of  bis  name  in  Ex  2>* ;  the  names  of  his 
parents,  Amram  and  Jochebed,  are  first  known  to 
the  Priests'  Code.  The  assumption  that  he  was 
'instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians' 
(Ac  7")  is  connected,  of  course,  with  Yiis  being 
brought  up  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  but  it  finds 
no  real  support  in  Ex  2">.  In  any  case  there  is  no 
justification  for  finding  in  Moses'  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  mysteries  the  explanation  not  only 
of  his  intellectual  superiority  to  his  fellow-country- 
men, but  even  of  the  Divine  name  Jahweh  and  of 
certain  institutions  (for  example,  the  sacred  Ark) 
connected  with  worship,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  activity  of  Moses  as  a  founder  of  religion.* 
Such  borrowing  on  his  part  is  not  only  incapable 
of  proof,  it  is  extremely  improbable  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  way  of  one  ancient  people  to  adopt  the  gods 
of  another,  or  even  elements  of  their  cultus,  at  a 
time  when  it  sees  this  other  peoi)le  and  its  gods 
overcome  by  another  god.  Whether  Moses  was 
moved  to  his  work  by  other  influences,  such  as 
that  of  the  l^enites  al)Out  Mt.  Sinai,  will  have  to 
be  afterwards  considered.  The  ancient  tradition 
of  Israel  knows  of  nothing  except  that  he  was 
directly  called  by  Jahweh  at  Sinai,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  refusal  at  first,  sent  to  deliver  his  people. 
The  work  of  Moses  is  thus  traced  to  Divine  revela- 
tion. Bow  this  produced  its  efl"ect  on  the  mind  of 
Moses,  remains  a  secret  to  us  as  much  as  in  all 
similar  cases  when  God  reveals  Himself  to  His 
chosen  instruments.  But  the  fact  is  not  on  that 
account  any  the  less  certain  to  us,  for  it  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  its  results.  However  many  of  the 
features  of  tnat  Pandemonism  which  was  common 
to  the  Semites  may  have  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  religion  of  Israel  after  tlie  time  of  Moses,  it 
exhibits,  even  as  early  as  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
features  which  raise  it  far  above  the  popular  re- 
ligions of  the  neighbouring  peoples,  and  which  can 
be  explained  only  as  due  to  the  continued  influ- 
ence of  a  highly  endowed  spiritual  petaonality. 

•  So  esp.  Schiller  in  his  brilliant  essay,  '  Die  Sendung  Moee's' 
(flrst  puHished  in  Heft  10  ot  Thalia).  We  leave  quiie  out  ot 
lu-count  tlie  fahlea  cited  by  Josephus  («.  Apion.  i.  a),  48)  from 
Manetho'a  Egyptiaca  about  the  identity  U  Uoier  with  tiM 
priest  Oausiph  of  Heliopolis. 
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It  is  true  that  elsewhere  we  frequently  meet 
in  history  ■with  similar  instances  where  a  far- 
reaching  influence  is  very  palpable,  and  yet  we 
do  not  feel  compelled  on  that  account  to  postulate 
a  special  Divine  revelation.  But  in  the  case  of 
Moses  it  is  the  pecnllar  character  of  the  new  ideas 
promulgated  by  him  that  forbids  us  to  derive  these 
from  his  own  reflexions  or  to  ascribe  them  to 
shrewd  calculations  for  selfish  ends.  Upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  him  there  has  arisen  in  the 
course  of  three  thousand  years  the  buildii^  which 
includes  aJso  the  Christian  nations.  But  the 
laying  of  a  foundation  like  this  ia  beyond  a 
man's  power ;  the  capacity  must  have  been  given 
him  by  God.  And  on  this  very  account  the  im- 
portance of  the  personality  of  Moses  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Such  is  the  conviction  of  the 
Deuteronomistic  author  of  Dt  34"*  when  he  re- 
marks :  '  There  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  nnto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face 
to  face.' 

2.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  felt  to  be 
very  surprising  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  in  the  Prophets,  the  references  to  Moses 
are  so  few  in  number  and  so  late  in  date.  Apart 
from  the  interpolation  added  in  Hos  12" <^  ('By  a 
prophet  the  Lord  brought  Israel  np  ont  of  Egypt, 
and  by  a  prophet  was  he  preserved'),  we  find 
allusions  to  Moses  and  Aaron  as  the  deliverers  of 
the  people  in  Mic  6*  (along  with  Miriam ;  although, 
it  is  true,  the  attributing  of  this  passage  to  Micah 
is  strongly  contested),  1  S  12''*  (in  a  Deuterono- 
mistic address),  Ps  lOS^"  106>*.  Moses  alone  as 
leader  of  the  people  is  referred  to  in  Is  63'^  Ps 
106*^;  the  power  of  his  intercession  with  God  is 
mentioned  m  Ps  106"  and  Jer  The  last-cited 
passa^  shows  clearly  in  what  light  the  import- 
ance of  Moses  appeared  even  to  a  Jeremiah,  and 
that  it  is  thus  evidently  a  mere  accident  that  he 
is  not  more  frequently  mentioned  elsewhere. 

It  might  appear  even  more  strange  that  Moses 
as  t/ie  fmtider  of  a  religion  appears  to  be  practi- 
cally unknown  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
(apart  from  Ps  99*,  where  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
called  '  priests,'  and  103^).  Bat  over  agadnst  this 
mnst  be  set  the  fact  that  throughout  the  OT  all 
the  various  legislations  (except,  of  course,  that  con- 
tained in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  chs.  40-48)  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced,  and  in  part  even 
written  down,  by  him.  This  wonld  be  quite  un- 
intelligible nnless  there  had  been  an  indelible  re- 
collection which  demanded  his  recogrnition  as  the 
real  author  of  religious  traditions  and  institutions, 
BO  that  later  coditications  could  obtain  authority 
only  if  they  were  carried  back  to  his  weighty 
name.  If  any  one  feels  compelled  to  call  this  last 
course  of  procedure  by  the  name  of  forgery  (and 
therefore  to  repudiate  it  with  indignation),  he  is 
radically  mistaken  as  to  the  notions  that  prevailed 
in  ancient  Israel  with  respect  to  literary  property. 
So  far  from  being  looked  upon  as  forgery,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  to  give  as  Moses'  own 
words  anything  that  had  to  M  promulgated  for 
the  gooti  of  the  people  in  continuation  of  his  work 
And  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  laws  (for  instance, 
and  vei  y  specially,  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy). 
The  idea  of  forgei-y,  however  natural  it  may  be  to 
v»,  is  quite  out  of  the  question  heie. 

•  ii.  Jauwbb  proclaimed  by  Moses  as  the 
God  of  Israel.*  —\.  All  tlie  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  at  one  in  pointing  out  as  the 
fundamental  act  of  Moses  nis  proclamation  of 
Jahweh  as  the  God  of  Israel,  i.e.  as  the  God  who 
means  certainly  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  slavery 

*  Of.  Hnnnlua,  Nalttr  inu2  Charakter  JahweAt  naoh  dm  nor- 
ienteronomuehm  (fuUen  dtr  Bueher  OmaU-KSnige,  Stran- 
iMurg,  1902. 
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of  Egypt,  and  who  on  that  account  has  sole  claim 
to  the  worship  and  obedience  of  this  people.  But 
this  proclamation  did  not  imply  that  Jahweh  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  only  God  that  has  any  real 
existence ;  such  '  absolute  monotheism '  was  un- 
doubtedly as  yet  far  below  the  horizon  even  of 
Moses  as  well  as  of  all  his  contemporaries.  Jahweh 
is  one  God  among  many,  although  mightier  and 
more  terrible  than  the  rest.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  there  is  not  much  consideration  of  what 
is  His  relation  to  other  gods.  The  main  thing 
from  the  very  first  is  to  know  no  other  god  besides 
Him,  to  worship  none  but  this  One  whose  name 
is  Jahweh.  The  demand  of  Moses  is  thus  not  foi' 
real  or  absolute  monotheism,  but  for  '  /lenotheism, 
i.e.  the  recognition  of  only  one  God,  or  'monolairy, 
the  worship  of  one  alone.  But  the  more  distinct!} 
'  Jahweh '  makes  its  appearance  as  a  personal  name 
(Quite  like  'Zeus,'  'Poseidon,'  etc),  the  more  natnr- 
ally  does  the  question  arise.  Whence  did  Moses 
derive  this  name  and  proclaim  it  as  that  of  Israel's 
GodT» 

2.  The  most  natural  course  is  to  seek  to  explain 
the  name  'Jahweh'  (m.T)  from  itself,  that  is,  from 
the  etymology  underlying  the  form  of  the  word. 
This  seems  all  the  more  proper,  because  in  at  least 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  (E)  we  meet 
with  an  actual  interpretation  of  the  name  (Ex  S'"-)- 
When  Moses  asks  what  name  he  is  to  give  to  the 
people  as  that  of  his  Divine  sender,  God  replies : 
'  (Say)  the  I  am  that  I  am  (or,  again,  the  '  lAM ') 
hath  sent  me  unto  you.'  Here  '  Jahweh '  is  plainly 
understood  as  the  ^  pers.  sing.  Imperf.  of  the  old 
verb  hdtoah  '  to  be.'  But  in  Hebrew  the  Imperfect 
is  the  mood  of  continuance  as  well  as  of  ever  re- 
newed activity.  Upon  this  interpretation '  Jahweh' 
denotes  at  once  the  Eternal  (the  form  in  which 
modem  Jews  reproduce  the  name)  and  the  One 
who  ever  remains  the  same,  the  Constant. 

Against  this  explanation,  however,  the  strongest 
objections  have  been  brought.  From  the  time  of 
Ewald  it  has  been  set  down  as  a  mere  attempt 
at  an  artificial  interpretation  of  an  ancient  name 
whose  meaning  had  been  long  forgotten.  But 
the  root-idea  of  this  name,  we  are  told,  just  he- 
cause  it  is  so  ancient,  must  have  been  a  material 
one,  and  cannot  have  been  derived  from  abstract 
reflexion  and  metaphysical  speculation.  But  this 
last  objection,  while  it  would  apply  to  explana- 
tions which  make  Jahweh='  the  truly  Existing' 
or  'the  absolute  Being,'  etc.,  do  not  apply  (or  at 
least  not  to  the  same  extent)  to  the  simple  view 
of  the  name  as  that  of  the  Eternal  and  Constant, 

*  We  take  it  tor  gnnted  that  onr  readen  an  aware  that  the 

form  'Jehovah,'  wEioh  haa  the  appearance  ol  being  liinded 
down  by  tradition  in  the  OT,  is  basedjipon  a  Chriatian  miaunder- 
atanding,  the  Towels  of  the  word  'AaSnai  'liord'  bdng  taken 
(flrat  in  the  jear  a.D.  1518)  to  he  the  real  vowels  o(  the  Divine 
name,  whereaa  they  were  attached  by  the  Jewa  to  the  conaonant* 
JUWU  (which  are  alone  original)  in  order  to  warn  the  reader 
to  avoid  the  actual  pronunciation  ot  the  word  and  to  aubatitute 
'Addnai  for  it  Tliia  treatment  of  the  name  'Jahweh'  aa 
'unutterable'  aprang  from  an  exaggerated  dread  of  traoa- 
gresaing  the  commandment  in  Ex  tffi.  The  traoea  ot  this 
aversion  to  the  utterance  of  the  name  can  he  carried  back  to 
about  B.a  SOO,  although  ita  utterance  waa  for  long  after  that 
regarded  aa  allowable  in  the  sacred  domain,  e.g.  in  the  mouUi 
of  Drieata  pronouncing  the  lienediction.  Neither  in  the  8en- 
tuagint  (whether  in  the  Canonical  or  in  the  Apocryphal  hooki)) 
nor  in  the  whole  ot  the  NT  in  the  name  'Jahweh'  onoe  used ;  it 
la  alwaya  i  Kipai  'the  Lord.' 

Of  the  four  possible  ways  ot  pronouncing  the  conaonanta 
JSWH  (the  ao-called  Tetragmmmatoii),  namely,  Jahweh  or 
Jahdiceh^  Jahvfdht  or  Jahawdh^  the  form  Jahweh  has  rightly 
come  to  lie  prevailingly  accepted.  The  following  oonalderationa 
tell  in  ita  favour :  (I)  that,  according  to  Epiphanios  (fiar.  u  iiL 
20),  a  Jewiah-Christian  sect  (according  to  lAieodoret  (QtKEiit.  IB 
in  Ex.],  the  Samaritans)  pronoimced  the  name  'ImBi ;  (2)  that  in 
Jewish-Samaritan  poems  the  end-vowel  of  JHWH  rhymes  with 
t,  not  d ;  (3)  that  the  shortening  ot  the  Divine  name  to  JihS  IJS\ 
and  Jdhu  m  personal  names  like  Jlhinatlian  [Jonathan]  ana 
JUhSjdhM  [/aatoA]  are  linguistically  explicable  on'y  by  a 


ing  as  the  Iwsal  form  JaSmh.  See,  further,  art  Jihotah  in 
a.  iL 
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the  God  whose  living  activity  is  always  in  exer- 
cise. Besides,  the  rejection  of  the  interpretation 
ofl'ered  in  Ex  3"  involves  the  conclusion  that  even 
the  early  sonrces  of  the  Pentateuch  were  in  error 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  most  important  and 
most  sacred  Divine  name  in  Israel.  Bat  can  it  be 
suj^posed  that  at  the  time  of  £  (c.  750  B.C.)  the 
living  apprehension  of  the  genins  of  the  Hebrew 
language  was  no  longer  adequate  to  interpret 
correctly  a  name  like  'Jahweh't  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  question  has  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative  far  too  hastily  by  those  who 
follow  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  Ajid  we  are  only  strengthened  in  our 
conviction  when  we  note  the  extremely  varied 
interpretations  which  have  been  proposed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  that  adopted  in  Ex  3".*  These  fall 
into  two  categories  according  as  they  start  like- 
wise from  the  verb  hawah  in  the  sense  of  '  to  be,' 
or  assume  another  meaning  for  this  verb. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  two  schools  of  interpreters 
takes  *  Jahweh '  to  be  the  Imperfect  of  the  HiphU 
or  Causative  conjugation,  and  thus  obtains  the 
meaning  '  He  who  causes  to  be,'  '  the  Creator.' 
But,  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  earlv 
Semitic  languages  want  the  Causative  of  the  verb 
haxoak,  the  idea  of  '  the  Creator '  is  precisely  wliat 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  name  '  Jahweh '  as  we  find 
it  employed.  No  doubt,  in  later  times,  after  the 
triumph  of  absolute  monotheism,  Jahweh  is  natur- 
ally brought  into  connexion  with  the  work  of 
creation.  But  at  first  He  has  to  do  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  deeds  and  fortunes  of  tlie  people 
of  Israel.  This  flows  from  His  natnre  as  a  national 
God,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  was  in  this  latter 
capacity  and  not  as  the  Creator  that  Moses  at  first 
proclaimed  Him. — ^Abaolntely  to  be  rejected  is  the 
theory  of  an  interchanra  of  sound  between  hOiySh 
(hSwah)  and  h6ySh  '  to  live,'  to  that  Jahweh  (here 
again  Causative)  would  be='  He  who  gives  life,' 
'  He  who  prodnoes  tne  (spiritual)  life.'  However 
attractive  this  interpretation  may  be  for  its  oon- 
':«nt8,  it  is  shattered  ay  the  laws  of  the  interohange 
of  sound.  These  laws  forbid  an  exchange  between 
A  and  &  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

{b)  Among  the  ezplanations  which  start  from 
a  different  meaning  of  the  root  hawOh,  special 
favour  has  been  accorded  to  that  which  finds  it 
in  hduOh  '  to  fall '  (so  eap.  de  Lagarde  and  Stade). 
Upon  this  view  Jahweh  may  be  explained  either 
as='the  falling  One';  *.e.  the  name  originally 
stood  for  a  meteoric  Btone  that  fell  from  heaven 
and  was  henoe  the  object  of  worship  (a  so-called 
patTfikiof ;  see  below,  in  the  discussion  of  the  sacred 
Ark,  p.  628);  or,  again  Causative,  as  =  *He  who 
fells  or  causes  to  fall  (by  lightning),'  i.e.  as  the 
storm-God.  This  last  explanation  would  seem  to 
be  favoured  at  least  by  a  number  of  features  which 
from  the  first  appear  to  be  bound  np  with  the 
representation  of  Jahweh.  It  is,  above  all,  as  a 
God  of  the  desert  that  Jahweh  appears,  for  Moses 
i><  in  the  first  instance  to  lead  the  people  into  the 
wilderness,  there  to  serve  Gtod  by  onenng  sacrifice 
( Ex  3'«  5>  et  al. ).  But  it  is  in  the  desert  that  the 
most  imposing  effects  are  produced  by  storm ; 
hence  the  natural  abode  of  the  storm-God  is  a 
desert  range  like  Sinai  with  frequent  lightning 
playing  about  its  peaks.  It  may  be  added  that 
thunder  and  lightning  and  storm-clouds  play  a 
prominent  part  not  only  at  Jahweh's  appearances 
m  connexion  with  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai 
(Ex  20"  et  al.),  but  upon  the  occasion  of 

*  We  purpoMly  leave  out  of  aocount  the  1ate<t  kttempta  to 
diaoorar  the  nama  'Jahweh'  (aa  presumably  introdnoea  into 
Babylonia  Oanaaaltea)  in  very  ancient  cuneiform  t«xt«  (ao, 
«.« ,  Frdr.  Delitnol)  in  hii  much  diacussed  lecton  &>jW  una 
BtbO,  lidpcig,  1902,  pi,  because  the  reading  uwdl  as  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  namei  in  quention  ttill  tom  Hw  ntdect 
at  oontrorenir  amongit  AagrriolOKista. 


almost  all  the  later  theophanies,  whether  these 

f resent  themselves  as  historical  events  [e.g.  Jg  5"-, 
K  IS**"-),  or  as  prophetic  visions  {e.g.  Is  SO""-, 
Mic  I"-,  Nah  I"-,  Hah  3*"-).  or  merely  as  poetical 
descriptions  (Ps  IS**-  77"»-  97"-).  But  these  argu- 
ments are  not  sutficient  to  prove  that  Jahweh  was 
originally  thought  of  as  the  storm-(3od  only.  In 
all  ages  thunder  and  lightning  have  been  regarded 
as  the  special  accompaniments  and  principal  marks 
of  Divine  majesty  and  glory,  and  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  these  should  have  been  associ- 
ated also  with  the  God  of  Israel,  especially  upon 
occasions  when  He  appeared  for  eztraordinaiy 
ends,  whether  to  fight  with  and  chastise  His 
people's  enemies,  or  solemnly  to  conclude  a  cove- 
nant with  the  people  themselves. 

Upon  the  wliole,  then,  the  above  attempts  to 
find  another  explanation  of  the  name  '  Janweh' 
than  that  offered  in  Ex  3"  must  be  regarded  as 
doubtful.  And  the  same  remark  also  applies,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Wellhausen,  who  falls  back  upon  the 
onomatopoetic  root  fidtdsh  '  to  breathe,'  and  thus 
makes  Jahioeh  =  '  the  Breather  '  (which  comes 
again  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing  as  the  storm- 
God). 

3.  But,  even  if  the  attempt  to  arrive  bj  the  way 
of  etymology  at  the  ori^al  conception  underlying 
the  name  'Jahweh'  must  be  abandoned,  tbere 
may  be  another  possibility,  namely,  to  assign  the 
home  of  the  Goa  proclaimed  by  Moses.  Moses 
fled  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  where  he  became  son- 
in-law  to  the  priest  of  a  Midianite  (according  to 
another,  more  specialized,  tradition,  a  ^enite) 
tribe.  There  the  Gtod  who  dwelt  enthroned  on 
Sinai  appeared  to  him  and  called  him  to  be  His 
instrument.  Thither  he  led  the  rescued  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  there  the  will  of  the  God  of  Sinai  was 
solemnly  announced  to  them  and  the  covenant 
with  Him  concluded.  What  does  all  this  mean, 
it  is  asked,  but  that  Moses  made  acquaintance  at 
Sinai  witih  Jahweh,  the  god  of  the  Xenites,  and 
prodaimed  him  thenceforward  as  the  God  of  Israel  T 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jahweh  would  thus  have  been 
a  foreign  god  so  far  as  Israel  was  concerned,  and 
it  is  nothing  but  a  naive  anachronism  when  the 
Jahwistic  source  employs  the  name  'Jahweh* 
even  in  its  narrative  oi  the  Creation  (Gn  2**), 
and  represents  the  worship  of  God  nnder  this 
name  as  beginning  as  early  as  the  time  of  Enosh, 
the  grandson  of  Adam. 

This  'Vlenite  hypothesis,'  since  the  example 
was  set  by  Stade,  tuts  fonnd  favour  with  many, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains  much 
that  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  appears  to  be  snp- 
ported,  above  all,  by  the  circumstance  that  Sinai 
(evidently  identical  with  the  Qoreb  of  other 
sources)*  is  regarded  as  the  proper  dwdling- 
place  of  Jahweh  not  only  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  but  till  far  into  the  monarchical  period 
(cf.  Jg  5',  and  the  passages  dependent  upon  it, 
namely^Dt  33«-,  Hab  3>,  Ps  68»  «  ;  and  esp.  1 K  19". 
where  Elijah  journeys  to  Qoreb  to  obtain  an  oracle 
from  his  God).   But  this  was  possible  only  on  the 

S'ound  of  a  general  conviction  of  the  people  that 
e  was  enthroned  there  prior  to  the  caU  ot  Moses. 
Then,  again,  very  great  stress  is  laid  npon  the 
narrative  of  Ex  I8,t  which  is  interpreted  as  de 
scribing  the  admittance  of  Israel  to  the  Jahwen 
cnit  of  the  J^enites.  Jethro  rejoices  (y.**)  in  the 
evidences  of  power  displayed  by  hit  god,  Jahweh, 
on  behalf  of  Israel ;  he  finds  an  evidence  therein 
that  this  god  of  bis  is  mightier  than  all  gods; 

*  We  here  leave  out  of  account,  of  coum,  the  oontroreny  ai 
to  whether  in  the  oMot  tradition  Sinai  and  Uoreb  wo*  ainad/ 
identified,  aa  well  aa  the  queation  where  the  Sinai  or  Qorab  * 
our  preisent  narrativea  is  to  be  found.   See  art.  SiNal  in  voL  It. 

t  So  eap.  Budde,  Dit  BtHfim  da  VoUm  ItnU,  Oieaaa 
1900,  p.  17  S. 
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wherenpon  he  organizes  a  sacriBcial  meal  in 
honour  of  him,  and  admits  Aaron  and  all  the 
nobles  of  Israel  to  take  part  in  it.  In  other 
words,  he,  the  ]^enite  priest,  opens  for  them  at 
Sinai,  the  dwelling-place  of  his  god,  an  approach 
to  the  cnit  of  the  latter.  And  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  the  religion  of  Israel  became,  according 
to  Budde,*  an  ethical  one,  because  it  was  a  religion 
adopted  by  choice  and  not  a  nature  religion. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
snch  an  order  of  events.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of 
weighty  considerations  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  argument  that  Sinai  is  the 
proper  dwelling-place  of  Jahweh  is  not  weakened 
by  the  circtunstance  of  His  presence  with  the 
people  in  Egypt  and  during  the  Exodus  (as  also 
afterwards  in  tne  wilderness),  since  passing  appear- 
ances for  special  ends  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  possession  of  a  fixed  abode.  But  might  not 
Sinai  (or  ^oreb)  have  been  for  lon^  the  '  mount  of 
God '  also  to  certain  Israelitish  tnbes,  as  appears 
to  be  implied  in  Ex  4**  ?  This  sapposition  would 
be  all  the  more  plausible  if  it  Is  true,  as  many 
have  recently  come  to  hold,  that  the  whole  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  did  not  undergo  serfdom  in  Egypt, 
but  that  part  of  them  led  the  life  of  nomads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sinai,  and  had  long  continued  to 
worship  the  god  that  was  established  there.  The 
work  of  Moses  would  thus  have  consisted  in  pro- 
claiming and  securing  recognition  for  the  special 
god  of  certain  tribes  as  the  Grod  of  the  whole 
nation.  These  are,  indeed,  mere  ooniectures,  but 
they  tally  with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to 
ns  to  be  far  too  readily  ignored  by  the  defenders 
of  the  ^enite  hypothesis :  this,  nameljr,  that  even 
in  the  oldest  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  it  is  always 
implied  that  Jahweh  was  not  proclaimed  to  Israel 
as  an  absolutely  new  and  therefore  unknown  god. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Jahwist 
uses  the  name  '  Jahweh '  from  the  first,  and  regards 
it  as  knon'n  and  honoured  by  the  ancestors  of 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  E  (Ex  S^)  and  P  (6X'  )  assume  that  it  was 
first  revealed  to  Moses  and  throngh  him  to  the 
people.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  at  all  the  idea 
of  these  sources  that  the  God  Himself  was  unknown 
to  the  people.  We  are  not  thinking  of  the  frequent 
designation  of  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Ex  8^  4*),  for  such  allusions 
to  the  God  of  the  jiatriarohs  might  quite  con- 
ceivably have  been  is  every  instance  inserted  in 
order  Mterwards  to  give  to  the  Caaaanite  places 
of  worship,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  over  from 
the  patriarchs,  a  legitimate  standing  as  sanctuaries 
of  tne  same  God.  But  even  the  assumption  of 
interpolation  of  this  kind  would  not  destroy  the 
fact  that  even  the  early  sources  of  the  Pentateuch 
see  in  Jahweh  the  God  of  the  ancestors  of  Israel. 
At  the  verr  first  mention  of  Him  (Ex  3')  He  is 
called  'the  God  of  thy  (Moses')  father';  He  has 
seen  the  oppression  of  Hi»  people  in  Egypt,  and 
means  now  to  deliver  them  (v."-) ;  face  to  face 
with  Pharaoh  the  appeal  of  Moses  is  to  be  to  '  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews^  (v.w,  cf .  also  6»  7"«  9>- »  Vf). 
Even  if  the  term  '  Hebrews'  here  be  an  anachron- 
ism, in  none  of  the  passages  cited  is  it  implied 
that  Jahweh  first  became '  the  God  of  the  Hebrews ' 
after  the  call  of  Moses ;  on  the  contrary.  He  has 
long  held  this  position.  If,  all  the  same,  Moses  is 
re^rded  as  the  founder  of  the  Jahweh  religion, 
this  can  be  understood  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
god  of  one  or  more  tribes,  or  perhaps  the  god  of 
one  jpartienlar  family,  was  proclaimed  by  him  as 
the  God  of  the  whole  body.  Jahweh  would  thus 
not  have  been  an  absolutely  strange  and  new  god, 
but  one  whose  power  and  help  .had  already  been 
experienoed  by  par<  of  the  confederated  tribes; 


whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation  of 
the  yet  untried  god  of  the  ^enites  could  hardly 
have  met  with  such  rapid  acceptance.  Beyond 
this  we  can  fall  back  only  upon  conjectures.  It 
will  always  remain  the  most  plausible  supposition 
that  Jahweh  hsd  a  connexion  with  Moses'  own 
tribe,  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  hvpothesis  has  at 
least  as  good  a  claim  as  that  which  maJces  Him 
the  god  <n  the  Rachel-tribes. 

As  to  the  argument  in  support  of  the  Kenite 
hypothesis  drawn  from  Ex  18^  we  are  at  one  with 
ito  defenders  in  holding  that  there  we  have  a 
testimony  to  the  community  of  wor8hi|i  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  ^enites.  But  this  is  quite 
different  from  'the  admittance  of  the  l8r..t;lites 
to  the  Jahweh  cult  of  the  ^enites '  (see  above,  p. 
626'' f.).  The  community  of  worship  of  Israel  and 
the  ^enites  was  a  fact ;  Ex  18  recounts  its  hbtorical 
origiii ;  but  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Jahwism 
among  the  two  peoples  is  not  considered.  T%e 
circumstance  that  it  is  Jethro  who  organizes  the 
sacrificial  meal  is  sufficiently  accountea  for  by  his 
residence  on  the  spot,  which  imposes  upon  him 
the  duty  of  showing  hospitality  to  the  stran^^rs. 

4.  The  beliefs  cherished  by  Moses  and  his  con- 
temporaries regarding  the  mental  and  moral  char- 
acter of  Jahweh  will  form  the  subject  of  discoraion 
presently  (see  p.  629  fi'.).  But  we  must  here  say  a 
word  about  the  conceptions  of  His  bodily  person- 
ality. For  there  are  (juite  a  number  of  the 
strongest  testimonies  which  place  it  beyond  doubt 
that  a  bodily — and  indeed  a  human — form  was 
then  and  for  centuries  afterwards  attributed  to 
Him ;  and,  even  if  in  Ex  20*  and  Dt  5'  the  making 
of  any  figure  representing  Jahweh  was  forbidden, 
this  would  not  amount  to  an  absolute  denial  that 
He  possessed  the  bodily  form  of  a  man.  But  in 
any  case  the  making  of  images  of  Jahweh  was 
regarded  as  unobiectionable  till  about  the  8th 
cent.  B.C.,  although  in  all  probability  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  images  carved  in  wood 
and  stone,  which  had  come  down  from  very  early 
times,  and  molten  images  of  metal.  The  lattw 
were  undoubtedly  of  Canaanitish  origin,  and  hence 
were  prohibited  in  the  worship  of  Jahweh  (Ex 
34" ;  this  certainly  ancient  passage  has  nothing  to 
sayiagainst  carved  images).*  And,  although  narra- 
tives like  Gn  3"-  and  the  older  form  of  Gn  18  had 
not  their  origin  till  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the 
human  form  of  Jahweh  is  assumed  bj  them  as  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  here  anything  but  the  reflexion  of  a  very 
widely  diffused  notion.  Again,  the  numerous 
ascriptions  of  human  organs  (eyes,  ears,  nose, 
hands,  feet,  etc.)  to  Jahwen  may  have  been  in  the 
latest  times  regarded  as  conscious  anthropomorph- 
isms, i.e.  shifts  to  which  language  is  reduced 
when  it  would  describe  the  action  of  a  purely 
spiritual  personality;  but  at  first  they  were  cer- 
tainly meant  as  the  literal  expression  of  the  pre- 
vailing conception  of  the  bodily  personality  of 
Jahweh.t 

5.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  notice  has  been 
preserved  in  the  early  sources  of  the  Pentateuch 
of  images  of  Jahweh  in  hnman  form  in  the  time  of 
Moses;  the  mention  even  of  the  epAotf  (Jg  8^- 

•  Ed.  Kanig  in  his  art.  'Die  Bildlodglceit  de*  legitimen 
Jahweboultus*  (Zfckr.  /.  UnhL  Wutmiehuft  und  kinM. 
Ltben,  1886,  Hett  5,  6 ;  alw  pabL  sepustely  under  the  title 
Beitrdgemmpotitmn  Auftxm  df  ReligiitiuigetMekU  SiratUi, 
L,  Leipzig,  VSDS)  denie*  that  Imagei  o(  Jahweh  were  at  any 
period  allowed  in  His  legitimate  wonhip ;  bat  tbia  ia  opposed 
to  (acta,  as  has  been  shown  abort  and  will  be  further  demon- 
strated presently. 

t  It  is  another  question  whether  the  thtologvmmim  o(  the 
'  Angel  ol  Jahweh '  as  a  passing  appearance  ot  Jahweh  is  to  be 
placed  so  early  as  the  Hosaio  period.  This  and  other  toims 
o<  manifestation  of  Jahweh  (face,  name,  glonr)  will  be  rtismiswMl 
by  us  in  connexion  with  the  framework  ot  Jaiiwisia  as  wv  find 
it  at  the  close  of  the  time  of  the  Ju^es  and  the  iBSiiiiiMiiiwieiil 
of  the  monarchical  period.  See  pL  IB81L 
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17«-  18'*-»«-»  1  S  21*  etc.),  which  is  most  prob- 
ably to  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  Jahweh,  does 
not  occur  till  the  following  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  2  K  18'  there  ia  the  strange  piece  of  in- 
formation that  l^ezekiah  broke  in  pieces  a  brazen 
serpent  which  was  made  by  Moses,  and  to  which 
up  till  then  incense  had  been  burnt  by  the  Israel- 
ites, who  called  it  Nlliushtan  {i.e.  *the  brazen 
one').  The  language  plainly  implies  the  paying 
of  Divine  honours  in  tlie  form  of  sacrifice.  Was 
the  Nihitshtan,  then,  an  ima^e  of  Jahweh  ?  This 
is  scarcely  conceivable,  and  fands  no  analogy  else- 
where. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  represented 
some  demon,  how  could  its  construction  have  been 
traced  back  to  Moses,  and  how  could  it  have 
received  Divine  worship  down  to  the  time  of 
Qezel^inh  ?  The  enigma  is  not  solved  by  pointing 
to  Nu  'Jl"-,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  paawige  we  have  simply  a  later  attempt  to 
account  for  (and  justify)  the  presence  of  the  well- 
known  brazen  serpent  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  deriving  of  this  idol  from  Moses 
IS  to  be  set  down  to  some  misunderstanding  of  the 
popular  belief.  See,  further,  art.  Nehushtan  ill 
vol.  iii. 

6.  There  are,  however,  the  clearest  traces  of 
another  visible  representation  of  Jahweh,  which 
goes  bock  to  the  time  of  Moses — in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  sacred  Ark.  The  ancient  and 
original  designation  of  this  object  is  '  the  Ark  of 
Jahweh'  or  'the  Ark  of  God.'  The  Deuterono- 
mistic  writers  are  the  first  who  know  of  the  Ark  as 
the  receptacle  of  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  Law 
which  Moses  received  from  God  at  Qoreb ;  and  on 
this  account  they  call  it '  the  Ark  with  the  Law  of 
Jahweh '  (Dt  W'-  31*  1  K  8»).»  Wherever  this 
designation  ooonrs  in  ancient  narratives  {e.g.  1  S 
4»-»,  but  not  w."-  »• »),  bMth  is  a  later  addition 
by  Denteronomistic  hands ;  it  is  still  unknown  to 
the  LXX  in  the  passages  cited. 

Seeing  that  both  the  early  sources  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  their  account  of  the  wilderness  joumey- 
ings  give  prominence  to  the  Ark  as  a  most  sacrra 
object,  they  must  have  somewhere  given  an  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  And  indeed  this  narrative, 
which  has  now  (on  account  of  its  proximi^  to  the 
entirely  different  account  given  by  P  in  Ex  25"*'-) 
dropped  out,  must  have  stood  before  Ex  33"'-. 
Here  we  are  told  aU  at  once  about  the  tent  which 
Moses  regularly  pitched  before  the  camp  and 
called  '  the  Tent  of  Meeting.'  This  is  the  same 
name  as  is  applied  (in  a  ditferent  sense,  indeed)  by 
the  Priests'  Code  to  the  tent  in  which  the  sacred 
Ark  was  lodsed.  Prior  to  Ex  33^,  then,  it  must 
have  been  told  how  Moses  used  the  ornaments 
stripped  off  by  the  people  at  ^oreb  (v.')  for  the 
construction  of  the  Ark  and  the  tent  that  sheltered 
it,  the  Ark  (as  must  be  inferred  from  v.")  being 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  personal  presence 
of  Jahweh,  which  would  have  be^  fatal  to  so  stiff- 
necked  a  people. 

How  this  substitute  for  Jahweh's  own  presence 
is  to  l)e  understood  comes  out  unmistakably  in  two 
verj  ancient  verses  preserved  in  Nu  lO"*-  (prob. 
J).  There  we  read:  'When  the  ark  (wiiich, 
aciording  to  v.",  went  before  the  people  to  search 
out  a  camping-place  for  them]  set  forward,  Moses 
said — 

RiM  up,  Jahweh,  ind  let  thine  enemlea  be  scattered ; 
And  let  thine  adrenarlee  flee  before  thee ! 

And  when  it  rested,  he  said — 

Return,  Jahweh,  to  the  myriadi  o(  the  thouaandi  at  Israel  I ' 

•  Tlie  usual  rranslation  'Ark  of  the  Covenant*  fails  to  recog* 
ulzi'  that  ht'TUh  here  cannot  mean  'i-ovenant,'  but  only  the  Zau> 
on  which  the  covenant  was  baaed.  Instead  of  bMth  the  Priests' 
Cole  uses  'tdiUk  '  testlmooy'  in  the  some  sense  (Kx  26iK  and 
often). 


Jahweh  and  the  Ark,  that  is  to  say,  appear  hera 
as  practically  identical.  Not  as  though  this  wooden 
chest  represented  Jahweh.  But  His  presence 
appeared  inseparably  connected  with  the  Ark; 
wherever  it  was  seen  there  Jahweh  was,  and  showed 
Himself  active.  This  notion  has  frequent  and  ex- 
press testimony  borne  to  it  down  to  the  time  of 
Solomon.  In  Nu  14'''^  Israel's  defeat  by  the 
Amalekites  is  explained  the  abeenoe  of  the  Ark. 
According  to  1  S  3*  the  yonthfol  Samuel  slept  in 
the  temple  of  Jahweh  at  Shiloh  where  the  Atk  of 
God  was,  and  this  is  used  to  account  for  the  revela- 
tion given  him  by  Jahweh  at  night.  When  the 
sons  of  Eli  bring  the  Ark  of  Jahweh  to  the  camp, 
*  that  it  may  come  among  us  and  save  us  out  of 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  (I  S  4*),  the  Philistinea 
— quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  narrator — 
exclaim,  '  God  is  come  into  their  camp  .  .  .  Who 
will  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  this  mighty 
God? 'etc.  (v.«-).  With  the  Ark  the  ' glory ,^i.e. 
the  presence  of  Jahweh,  is  departed  from  Israel 
(v.^).  And,  even  when  the  Ark  is  captured,  the 
Dagon  of  the  Philistines  falls  upon  his  face  before 
Jahweh  the  more  powerful  Gott  present  in  it,  and 
tumbles  down  as  if  dead  when  he  is  set  up  in  his 
place  again  (1  S  S'"-)-  The  Ark  of  Jahweh  brings 
pestilence  upon  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines 
(v.*"')  Nay,  even  the  Israelites  of  Beth-shemesh 
look  with  fatal  results  upon  the  Ark  when  it  ia 
sent  back  by  the  Philistmes  (d"*-),  so  that  the 
survivors  exclaim,  'Who  is  able  to  stand  before 
Jahweh,  this  exalted  God?'  And  when  David 
went  to  bring  up  to  Jerusalem  'the  ark  of  God 
which  is  called  by  the  name  of  Jahweh  of  hosts ' 
(2  S  6"-),  we  read  that  he  and  all  the  house  of 
Israel  danced  '  before  Jahweh'  (v.°,  of.  also  vv.'*- 
"),  but  that  Uzzah  was  struck  dead  on  the  spot  by 
Jahweh  for  having,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
laid  hold  of  the  swaying  Ark  to  st^idy  it  (v.*). 

It  need  hardlv  be  remarked  that  all  the  above 
statements  would  be  meaningless  if  the  Ark  had 
been  simply  the  receptacle  of  the  tables  of  the 
Law,  and  not  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  the  presence 
of  Jahweh.  W^ith  all  the  more  force  does  the 
question  uree  itself  upon  us,  What  can  account  for 
so  high  a  place  being  assigned  to  the  Ark  ?  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  here  again  thrown  back  upon 
mere  conjectures.  The  most  probable  explanation, 
however,  appears  to  be  that  the  Ark  of  Israel, 
like  the  sacred  arks  of  other  religions,*  contained 
stones — in  point  of  fact,  one  or  more  meteoric 
stones  (jSatriiXta) ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  had  in  it  a  stone  image  of  the  Deity,  t  But, 

*  Of.  Schwally,  Semtt.  KriegulttrtHmtr,  L  p.  Sff. 

t  From  the  copious  recent  literature  on  the  Ark  we  select 
the  following  as  deserving  of  special  notice :  F.  Seyring,  '  Der 
alttest.  Sprftchgebraucfa  m  betreff  des  Namens  der  sogen. 
"Bundeslade"'  (ZATW  xi.  [18»H  1148.);  L.  Oouard,  '  IMe 
religids  ■  nationale  Bedeutung  der  Lade  Jahwes  (ib-  xU- 
63  SX  According  to  the  latter,  the  Arit  contained  stone  fetishes 
in  wfadch  Jahweh  was  believed  to  be  present,  whence  the  Aric 
and  its  contents  were  in  the  earliest  times  identified  with 
Jahweh  Himself.  Kmetzschmar,  again  {Dii  BmuSamrtttUma 
im  AT,  Marburg,  1886,  p.  208 S.),  thinks  that  the  Ark  most 
likely  contained  tlie  stones  used  in  forming  the  alliance  of  the 
Rachel-tribes ;  while  Budde  ('  Biicher  8am.'  [in  Kuner  Hdeom.} 
p.  31)  makes  these  stones  to  have  been  taken  from  Sinai  as  a  t«. 
presentation  of  this  abode  of  Jahweh.  W.  Reichel  {Utter  Mr- 
hettmitelu  QUUnultf,  Vienna,  1897,  p.  23  ff.)  explahis  the  Ark 
as  a  portable  throne  of  Jahweh— a  view  opposed  by  Budde 
(Expository  Timet,  bt.  [18P81  398  f.)  but  strongly  reaffirmed  \ij 
Heinhold  {DU  Lade  Jahmfie,  Tiihingen  and  Leipzig,  1900 ;  cf. 
also  the  'Nacbtrag'  to  this  in  &'A',  1901,  p.  593n.).  Heinbokt 
holds  that  the  Ark  was  originally  the  moving  rocky  throne  of 
the  god  enthroned  on  Sinai,  and  that  the  charge  of  this  one 
pre  •  Canaantte  common  sanctuary  of  the  Hebrews  became 
hercditarj'  in  the  family  of  Moses.  The  view  of  Meinbold  ap- 
pears to  be  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  once  (Jer  3") 
the  whole  of  Jerusalem  takes  the  place  of  the  Ark  as  the  thmne 
of  Jahwell ;  while  even  the  Priests'  Code  appears  ie.g,  in  Nu  7»0 
to  look  upon  the  lid  of  the  Ark  as  Joiiweh's  seat,  from  which  He 
reveals  Himself  to  Moses.  But  all  this  does  not  refute  the 
argument  reasserted  by  Budde  (Z<4  TIF,  1901.  p.  193  If. ),  that  the 
Ileb.  vmti  'iron  means  nothing  but  a  box  or  cAssi,  and  iba» 
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again,  there  are  nnmerons  indications  that  the 
Ark  primarily  represented  Jahweh  as  the  war- 
God.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  fact  that  down 
to  the  time  of  David  the  Ark  (cf.  2  S  7^-  °)  was  as 
a  rule  kept  in  a  tent,  the  natural  place  of  abode  in 
war  [even  in  the  temple  at  Sbiloh  it  may  have  stood 
in  a  tent,  as,  according  to  2  S  6",  it  did  in  the  citadel 
of  David] ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,'the  fact  that  in 
the  historical  books  it  is  brought  with  remarkable 
frequency  into  connexion  with  the  name  Jahweh 
ZebS'Oth,  the  designation  of  the  war-God  (see  the 
following  section,  p.  636 f.).  Moreover,  we  have 
direct  evidence  of  this  sense  being  attributed  to  tlie 
Ark  in  Nu  10»"-  (see  above,  p.  628»)  14^-  (see  above, 

S.  628''),  Jos  (where  the  Ark  brings  about  the 
ownfall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho),  1  8  i*'-  (see 
above,  p.  628''),  2  S  11"  (where  the  Ark  has  its 
place  in  the  camp  at  Rabbath-amnion)  15^  (where 
the  priests  imagine  that  the  presence  of  the  Ark 
will  ensure  victory  over  Absalom). 

It  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty  whether  the 
Ark  was  from  the  first  the  sacred  shrine  of  all  the 
tribes,  or  only  (so  Stade,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
i.  458)  the  war  palladium  of  the  Josephites  or  the 
Josephite  tribe  of  Ephraim  [in  I  S  1  IF.  we  meet 
with  it  as  giving  its  character  to  the  tribal  sanc- 
tuary of  Sbiloh].  Its  original  connexion  with  all 
the  tribes  is  favoured,  however,  not  only  by  its 
construction  being  attributed  to  Moses — a  tradi- 
tion which  it  b  verv  difficult  to  set  aside — ^but  by 
the  narrative  of  1  S  4.  and  very  specially  by  the 
evident  importance  wiiich  David  attaches  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Ark  into  his  newly  captured 
residence,  Jerusalem  (2  S  6).  Had  the  Ark  been 
the  palladium  of  an  alien  tribe,  would  he  not  have 
been  afraid  of  ||iving  them  the  most  serious  offence 
by  appropriating  it?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Ark  was  well  Imown  to  have  been  the  representa- 
tive of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  'wan  of  Jahweh,' 
it  was  pre-eminently  suited  to  be  established  at 
the  residence  of  the  monarch  as  the  symbol  of  the 
now  closely  united  tribes. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  once  for  all  what 
is  necessary  regiurding  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
the  Ark.  Aftw  its  transference  to  the  dark  inner 
sanctuary  of  Solomon's  tomple  (1  K  S*-"-)  there  is 
no  mention  of  its  ever  araun  leaving  this  place, 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  B.C.  686. 
[In  Ps  24"'-,  then,  where  the  doors  of  the  temple 
are  already  addressed  as  'primeval  gates,'  there 
must  be  preserved  on  allusion  to  the  war-Uod 
Jahweh  ?ebd,'6th,  v.">,  returning  in  the  company  of 
the  Ark  from  a  campaign].  That  the  Ark  even 
in  Solomon's  temple  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  be  re^rded  as  representing  the  presence  of 
Jahweh,  is  sho-wn  not  only  by  the  ancient  verses 
contained  in  I  K  8",  which  can  refer  only  to  the 
place  of  the  Ark  in  the  dark  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  temple,  but  by  the  Ark's  being  placed  under 
the  wings  of  two  huge  cherub  forms  (1  K  S**-). 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  cherubim  denote  the  near 
presence  of  Deity.  But,  as  the  conception  of  God 
came  to  be  increasingly  spiritualized  in  the  Pro- 
phetic period,  it  became  impossible  to  hold  to  the 
ancient,  grossly  material  view  of  the  Ark.  In 
l>lace  of  on  actual  representation  of  the  presence 
of  Jahweh  it  came  to  be  a  mere  symbol  of  His 
presence.  Nay,  in  the  Denteronomistic  state- 
ments on  the  subject  we  see  the  Ark  almost  robbed 
of  any  special  significance  of  its  own.  As  the 
receptacle  of  the  tables  of  the  Law  it  is  only  a 

■uch  ft  name  would  not  have  bean  given  to  a  titnme.  Even 
Relcbel'e  further  expodtion  of  Us  l^potbeate  (In  Theologitcht 
ArbtUm  au$  dm  viuentehtMtchm  Sh*inltehen  Preaigtr- 
vtnin,  TfiUngen,  1908,  p.  28ff.)  has  made  no  difference  on  cbJa 
point.  On  the  otber  hand,  the  strict  defence  of  the  Deuterono- 
mlatio  tradition  by  Lotz  (IHe  Bundt^ade,  Eriangen  and  Leipzig, 
1901  [from  the  '  FeitMihrift'  for  the  80th  birthday  of  the  Prince 
Kcgent  ol  BavarlaO  is  a  pieo*  e(  wasted  labour.  , 


means  to  an  end,  and  ite  place  might  have  been 
taken  e<jually  well  by  any  other  vessel ;  for  ite 
only  claim  to  veneration  and  sanctity  reste  upon 
its  contents.  The  question  may  now  be  asked. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  at  some  time  or  other 
the  old  stone  fetishes,  of  which  people  were  now 
ashamed,  were  really  displaced  by  stone  tables 
with  a  copy  of  the  Decalogue!  This  would  be 
conceivable  only  if  we  could  assume  that  there 
was  a  periodical  opening  of  the  Ark :  for  instonce, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  particular  festiv^.  But 
even  Dt  SI''  speaks  merely  of  a  depositing  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  beside  the  Ark.  Or,  again,  do 
the  Denteronomistic  statemente  involve  the  recol- 
lection that,  at  any  rate,  stones  were  originaUy 
kept  in  the  Ark  ?  This  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  closest  attention  is  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  theories  of  the 
Priests'  Code  so  important  a  rdle  is  assigned  to 
the  Ark  both  as  a  centre  of  revelation  (Ex  26", 
Lv  16'^  Nu  1")  and  in  connexion  with  the  proceaa 
of  sacrifice  (Lv  16'"- )>  although  even  according  to 
this  source  (Ex  '")  the  Ark  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, nothing  more  than  the  receptacle  of  the 
'  testimony,  which  means  the  tables  of  the  Law. 
But,  as  in  so  many  otiier  instances,  even  the 
Prieste'  Code  cannot  shake  off  entirely  the  old 
conception  of  the  Ark.  It  is  no  longer,  indeed, 
identical  with  Jahweh,  but  it  is  a  veiy  noly  centre 
of  revelations  from  Him.  This  is  still  indicated  by 
the  cherub  forms,  only  that  these  no  longer  stana, 
aa  in  Solomon's  temple,  on  each  side  of  the  Ark, 
but,  made  of  pure  gold,  are  placed  (Ex  25"'-)  on 
the  ends  of  the  lid  (the  kapporeth).  Here,  accord- 
ing to  Lev  the  blood  of  the  most  important 
^It-offerings  of  the  whole  year  had  to  be  sprinkled 
m  order  to  bring  Jahweh  as  near  as  possible. 

These  statemente  and  requiremento  of  the 
Prieste'  Code  are  all  the  more  surprising,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ark  perished  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  in  B.C.  586.*  This  agrees 
with  the  circumstance  that  Ezekiel,  in  his  sketeh 
of  the  new  order  of  the  theocracy,  has  no  mention 
of  the  Ark,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  second 
temple  was,  according  to  unimpeachable  Jewish 
tradition,  completely  enipty.  Hence  those  ex- 
pressions in  the  Prieste'  (jode  which  take  the  Ark 
for  granted  must  have  emanated  from  priestly 
circles  which  looked  upon  its  restoration  as  neces- 
sary, but  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  this  aim. 
To  the  eagerness  with  which  at  one  time  the 
restoration  or  non-restoration  of  the  Ark  was  dis- 
cussed we  have  an  instructive  witness  in  Jer  3" 
(which  is  a  later  insertion  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah). 
Here  we  have  the  heart's  desire  of  a  man  of  the 
prophetic  spirit ;  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that,  when 
the  exiles  are  brought  home  again  and  tended  by 
shepherds  after  God's  own  heut,  when  Jerusalem 
has  become  a  place  of  true  worship  even  for  the 
heathen,  there  shall  be  no  need  of  an  outuxird  si^ 
of  the  presence  of  Jahweh,  and  thus  no  need  even 
of  the  Ark. 

iiL  TBE  BSSBNTIA.L  CHARACTER  OF  JaBWISM 

AS  THE  Bbligion  OF  ISRAEL.— I.  Ever  since 
Josephust  defined  the  constitution  of  Israel  as  a 

*  No  Importance  attaobea,  of  course,  to  the  statements  of 
2  Mao  2^-  at>out  Jeremiah's  concealing  of  the  Tabernacle  (!X 
the  Ark,  and  the  Altar  of  Inceuse  in  a  cave  of  Mt.  Nebo. 

t  e.  Apim.  iL  16  [Niese,  FL  Jotephi  Ovem,  r.  p.  Ifi,  { 164  f.J : 
'  Some  entrusted  the  government  of  the  State  to  a  single  person, 
othera  to  a  few,  othere  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  whereas 
our  lawgiver  turned  his  thouKhts  to  none  of  those  methods,  but. 
If  we  ought  use  a  somewhat  bold  expression,  drew  up  a  politi- 
cal consUtution  in  the  form  of  a  (Asoofxuy,  assigning  the  rule 
and  power  to  God.'  The  whole  manner  of  exprnsion  adopted 
by  Josepbua  shows  that  in  using  the  woid  'theoonoy'  fie  is 
conscious  of  having  coined  a  new  term.  See  alw  Mt.  I^i- 
ocaaoT,  above,  p.  SS7. 
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'  theocracy,*  or  '  rule  by  God,'  this  term  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over,  and  its  use  has  been  ex- 
tended even  to  the  political  and  religious  system 
introduced  by  Moses.  As  a  'tlieocracy'  the  re- 
li^on  founded  by  him  has  been  represented  as 
distinguished  from  all  others ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
constitntion  was  so  arranged  that  all  the  organs 
of  government  were  without  any  independent 
powers,  and  bad  simply  to  ansonnoe  and  to  execute 
the  will  of  God  as  declared  by  priests  and  prophets 
or  rednced  to  writing  as  a  code  of  Laws.  This 
ideal  was  illustrated  by  the  action  of  Gideon  when 
(Jg  8"^)  h«  refused  uie  num&rohioal  dignitv  for 
himself  and  fais  son  on  the  ground  that  '  Janweh 
shall  rule  over  you.'  On  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  represented  in  1  S  8"-  and  ch. 
12,  the  people  wickedly  ignored  the  idea  of  the 
theocracy  when  they  demanded  a  kin^  from 
Samuel :  '  It  is  not  thee  that  they  have  rejected,' 
says  God  to  Samuel  (1  S  8^), '  bat  they  have  re- 
jected me,  that  I  should  no  longer  be  king  over 
them.'  Is  there  not  here  a  perfectly  serious  claim 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  theocracy,  and  is  not 
this  form  of  government  put  forward  as  the  only 
legitimate  one?  That  is  so.  But  this  does  not 
represent  the  view  taken  in  the  earlier  monarchical 
period, — which  sees  in  the  monarchy  a  beneficent 
mstitution  for  the  deliverance  of  the  people  (IS 
9"), — but  that  of  the  later  centuries,  aft«r  people 
had  had  unhappy  experiences  of  the  monarchy, 
and  especially  after  they  had  come  to  lay  apon  it 
the  blame  for  the  religious  and  moral  degeneration 
of  the  nation,  even  for  the  destmotion  of  the  State. 
But  for  the  time  of  Moses  the  conception  '  theo- 
cracy '  cannot  be  taken  account  of,  for  the  sufScient 
reason  that  at  that  time  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  any  constitution  at  all  as  in  existence.  All 
through  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  in  part  even 
under  Saul,  the  tribes  lived  each  their  own  life ; 
it  was  at  most  only  for  the  settling  of  processes 
of  law  that  they  needed  a  kind  of  supreme 
authority,  and  this  latter  function  was  discharged 
by  the  heads  of  clans  and  families — of  course  not, 
however,  upon  the  basis  of  written  laws,  but  of 
usage  and  custom.  It  is  true  that  common 
pressure  by  foes  had  at  times  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  a  coalition,  not  perhaps  of  all,  but  of  a 
number  of  tribes ;  but  even  then  human  leaders 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  That  in  all  this  an 
important  rdle  was  played  by  religion  we  shall  see 
presently  (see  p.  635'' f.).  But  for  a  '  tlieocracy'  in 
the  form  defined  by  Josephns  there  is  no  room 
here.  Scope  was  found  for  it  only  when,  after 
the  loss  of  political  independence,  national  interests 
receded  into  tiie  background  and  the  interests  of 
the  cnltns  assumed  on  that  account  all  the  more 
prominence.  So  it  was  in  the  programme  for  the 
future  sketched  by  Ezekiel  (chs.  4S-48),  where  the 
partition  of  the  soil  of  the  country  is  moulded 
upon  the  sacredness  of  the  temple  ancl  its  surround- 
ings, and  where  the  'prince'  {nasi;  not  'king') 
has  scarcely  any  more  important  duty  than  to 
make  careful  provision  for  the  public  sacrifices. 
The  complete  realization  of  the  'theocracy'  was 
next  undertaken  by  the  Priests'  Code.  Here 
everytliing,  even  civil  and  criminal  law,  is  looked 
at  from  the  religious  standpoint.  The  outward 
swiiy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner,  but  what 
is  left  of  the  ancient  national  life  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  priestly  State ;  the  insignia  of 
royalty — diadem  and  purple — are  now  assigned  to 
the  spiritual  head,  the  high  priest. 

In  carrying  back  the  theocracy  to  Moses, 
JoBephus  uas  accordingly  been  guilty  of  a  glaring 
anachronism.  But  those  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme who  admit  that  Moses  proclaimed  Jahweh 
as  the  God  of  Israel,  but  deny  anything  beyond 
this,  and  oast  doubt  bi  particular  upon  any  funda- 


mental act  of  his  which  could  be  spoken  of  as  a 
real  fonndinf;  of  the  religion  of  IsraeL  Evenr- 
thing  of  this  kind  related  in  the  middle  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  regarded  by  them  at  best 
as  a  late  theological  misunderstanding  of  some- 
thing ^nite  diJSerent,  but  most  ftequently  as  para 
invention  in  the  interests  of  religious  ideas  wnioh 
had  not  their  development  till  oentaries  after- 
wards. Here,  agun,  we  shall  do  well  first  of  all 
to  look  at  the  tradition  itself, 

2.  In  all  the  Pentatenchal  aoanses,  withoat  ex- 
ception, there  is  a  nniform  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  the  central  place  amongst  the  incidents  at 
Sinai  is  occupied  by  the  concluding  of  a  bMth 
(nn?,  commonly  renaered  '  covenant ').  What  this 
means  may  be  readily  learned  from  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  the  usage  of  the  word  birtth.  After 
the  thoroughgoing  investigations  of  J.  P.  Valeton  * 
and  R.  Kraetzschmar.t  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
bMth  belongs  primarily  to  the  secular  vocabulary, 
and  means  '  ontting  in  pieces,'  namely,  of  one  or 
more  sacrificial  victims  (cf.  Gn  15"-,  where  God, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  the  Jahwist  in  v.", 
accomm^ates  Himself  to  this  practice;  and  Jei 
34"'-),  that  the  parties  to  an  agreement  might  pass 
between  the  pieces  and  invoke  upon  themselves 
the  fate  of  the  animals  in  the  event  of  their  being 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  oath.  For  every  hirith 
consisted  partly  of  an  oath  which  defined  the 
obligation  taken  upon  oneself,  partly  of  a  curse 
invoked  on  oneself  as  the  penalty  of  violating  this 
oath.$ 

The  religions  is  naturally  distinguished  from  the 
secular  use  of  the  word  birith  by  the  fact  that  God 
cannot  be  thought  of  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  who 
enters  into  an  a^eement  or  covenant  with  other 
men,  the  two  parties  having  exactly  the  same  stand- 
ing, with  their  mutual  rightia  and  obligations  strictly 
defined.  Hence  the  reugious  birith  always  stands 
primarily  for  a  Divine  order  or  arran|[ement§  which 
takes  its  rise  without  the  oo-operation  of  man  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  yet 
is  unconditionally  binding  upon  the  latter.  ^  'the 
duties  of  the  people  have,  it  is  true,  promises — 
that  is,  so  to  speak,  a  self -pledging  of  Himselfby 
God — corresponding  to  them,  and  thus  there  exists 
so  far  a  mutual  rdationship.  Bat,  however  the 
statements  contained  in  the  different  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch  may  vary  in  laying  stress  now  upon 
the  Divine  promises  and  now  upon  the  duties 
resting  on  men,  it  is  always  the  will  and  determina- 
tion of  God  that  accounts  for  the  origin  and  the 
character  of  the  bMth.  Hence  the  usual  render- 
ing of  birith,  namely  'covenant,'  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  incorrect  and  misleading. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  the  sources 
of  the  Pentateuch  assume  that  at  Sinai  a  birith 
in  the  sense  just  described  was  solemnly  enacted 
by  God,  and  that  henceforward  it  was  upon  this 
birUh  that  the  intimate  relation  between  Jahweh, 
as  the  God  of  Israel,  and  His  people  was  based. 
According  to  the  Jahwist,  the  sacramental  oom- 

•  'Bcdeatang  und  Stellung  de«  WortM  MrUA  im  Prie»Ui^ 
oodex'  (ZATW  ■tSi.lB.);  'in  den  JahwUtiscben  und  deuter- 
ODOmlstiaohen  Stiicken  de«  HexateuchB  aowie  in  den  verwandten 
higtoriachen  Buchem '  (t&  224 ff .) ;  'be!  den  Propheten  und  in 
den  Ketubim'  (tfi.  xiii.  245  ff.). 

t  Dit  BundetmrtteUung  im  A.Um  Tutammt,  Uu-burg,  1886. 

t  Akin  to  thi«  ore  the  certainly  wicient  forms  in  which  a  curve 
Is  conditionally  invoked,  namely,  by  sending  round  pieces  of  a 
corpse  (Jg  18>)  or  of  some  sacriflcid  animal  (1  S  11^  In  every 
Instance  these  pieoes  have  the  significance  of  an  '  oath-offering.' 
The  formula  'so  shall  it  be  done  to  his  cattle'  in  the  latter 
passage  is  In  all  probabOity  a  toning  down  of  an  original  '  so 
shallit  be  done  to  A<|».'  whether  the  blood  of  the  animals  in 
question  was  used  for  the  perfonnanoe  of  sacred  rites  on  the 
occasion  of  concluding  a  UrUA  (as,  tor  Instance,  among  the  Arabs 
it  is  sprinkled  on  seven  stoneaX  is  doubtful ;  it  is  expressly  wit- 
nesnca  to  only  in  Ex  2*8. 

i  The  LXX  gives  proper  expression  to  this  condition  of  things 
by  reoderirg  the  Ueb.  bMtk  not  by  mUm  ('agreemsnC 
'  covenant ''.  but  by  >iaiM»i  ('  arrangement'). 
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mnnion  was  established  by  sprinkling  with  blood 
both  the  altar  and  the  people,  the  '  book  of  laws  of 
tlie  covenant '  [this  is  the  meaning  here  of  birith] 
being  read  by  Mosee  to  the  people  between  these 
two  acts  (Ex  24*"*).  In  v.**  there  comes  next  an 
account  [probably  by  E]  of  a  meal  *  partaken  of 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  Wore  God. 
This  meal  can  be  understood  only  as  a  sacrificial 
one,  such  as,  for  instance,  we  read  of  again  in  tlie 
case  of  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gn  SI")  after  tlieir  com- 
pact at  Mount  Gilead.  So  also  the  Deuteronomist 
and  the  Priests'  Code  speak  veiy  frequently  of  tlie 
birith  which  God  through  Moses  gave  to  the  people 
at  Qoreb  (or  Sinai).  Even  if  they  do  not  refer 
expressly  to  a  covenantal  ceremony,  they  certainly 

Fresuppose  what  is  related  in  the  older  sources, 
b  is  an  established  fact  for  them  that  there  was  a 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  Divine  will  by  God  to 
Moses,  and  through  him  to  the  people. 

Is  all  this  now  to  be  set  down  as  fiction — a  carry- 
ing back  of  much  later  theological  conceptions  and 
terminology  to  a  time  for  which  no  real  tradition 
was  any  longer  extant  ?  This  is  a  view  to  which 
the  present  writer  cannot  assent,  having  regard  to 
either  external  or  internal  evidence. 

Under  the  head  of  external  eN^dence  we  must 
reckon  not  only  the  strength  and  onanimity  of  the 
tradition,  which  it  wouldneed  the  very  strongest 
reasons  to  set  aside,  but  also  the  narrative  of  Ex 
24"-.  The  deviation  here  from  the  traditional 
rites  at  sacriiicea  and  covenants,  which  meet  us 
elsewhere,  testifies  at  least  to  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  record. 

But,  even  if  the  attempt  to  prove  its  historicity 
should  have  to  be  abandoned,  there  remain  weighty 
internal  reasons  for  holding  that  it  ia  impossible 
to  set  aside  as  pure  fiction  the  assumption  of  a 
birtth  at  Sinai  as  a  historical  incident. 

It  was  nndoubtedlv  with  very  hetorogeneous 
elements  that  Moses  nad  to  set  to  work  in  accom- 
plishing his  mission.  The  familiar  genealogy  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  makes  an  emphatic — no  doubt, 
historically  justified— distinction  between  tribes  of 
full  and  01  half  blood,  the  latter  being  represented 
as  descended  from  female  slaves  (Bilhari  and  Zilpah, 
Gn  3C-)-  Moreover,  Ex  12»»  (cf.  also  Nu 
speaks  of  a  non-Israelite  '  mixed  multitude '  which 
attached  itself  to  Israel  at  the  Exodus.  Yet 
Moses  must  have  succeeded  in  imparting  a  certain 
unity  to  all  these  diverse  elements,  in  controlling 
them  by  his  will,  and  in  planting  amongst  them 
a  variety  of  fruitftil  germs  of  religious  and  legal 
ordinances.  And  although  even  after  the  immigra- 
tion into  Canaan  it  is  still  far  ,from  possible  (see 
above,  p.  630*)  to  speak  of  an  Israelitisn  State,  yet 
a  historical  document  of  the  first  rank,  like  the 
Song  of  Deborah,  shows  how  in  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  the  Judges  the  majority  of  the  tnbes 
were  permeated  with  a  strong  feeling  of  their 
nnity  under  the  leadership  of  the  Goa  of  Israel. 
Particularly  worthy  of  notice  is  the  express  manner 
in  which  war  (which,  as  was  pointed  out  above 
[p.  621''X  even  in  the  pre-Mosaic  stage  of  religion 
nad  the  closest  connexion  with  the  cultus)  is  now 
placed  in  relation  to  Jahwism.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Amalekites,  Moaes  is  commanded  to  write 
down  a  formula  expressive  of  the  Divine  curse  on 
Amalek  (Ex  IT"-  [E]).  Thereupon  he  erects  an 
altar  and  calls  it  Jahvxh-nitii  ('Jahweh  is  my 
banner'),  'for  Jahweh  hath  war  with  the  Amale- 
kites  to  all  generations.'  Primarily,  then,  this  war 

*  It  cannot,  Indeed,  be  denied  that  it  ii  liard  to  Uiinli  of  74 
people  sitting  down  to  a  meal  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
that  all  difBculty  is  removed  U  we  accept  the  lugfrestion  o( 
Riedel  1908,  p.  161 0-X  that  iH^;]  ('and  they  drank')  U 
corrupted  (mm  nqe^ri  ('  <uid  Vtaij  cast  thsmsalves  down  and 
that  ("and  they  ate*)  was  interpolated  atter  tn^-l  had 
louDd  its  wv  Into  the  test> 


is  not  the  affair  of  the  people  but  of  their  God. 
The  battles  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Nu  21"),  like  those  which  had  still  to  be  fought 
by  David  in  the  struggle  which  freed  the  land 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines  (1  S  18"  25»), 
are  included  under  the  title  '  wars  of  Jahweh.' 
See  vol.  iv.  p.  896". 

Would  all  this  be  conceivable  if  the  proclama- 
tion of  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  Israel — the  founding 
of  the  Jahweh  religion — had  taken  place,  so  to 
speak,  fortuitously,  Dv  the  incidental  passing  of 
the  name  '  Jahwen '  from  mouth  to  mouth  ?  In- 
stead of  anything  of  this  kind,  we  get  the  strongest 
impression  that  the  farther  development  of  tlie 
religion  of  Israel  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
and  of  the  monarchy  was  the  result  of  some  occur- 
rence of  a  fundamental  kind  of  whose  solemnity 
and  binding  force  and  character  the  whole  nation 
retained  a  lively  recollection.  And  this  occurrence 
can  have  been  nothing  but  the  solemn  proclaiming 
of  the  God  voho  had  nai  manifested  Simieff  h» 
umndroui  «mw  at  the  Helper  ana  Deliverer  tyr  the 
people  upon  a  definite  occasion,  and  in  the  binding 
of  the  people  to  do  His  will  and  to  worBhip  Him 
alone.  Every  one  of  the  numerous  allusiona 
(whether  in  the  Pentateuchal  sources,  the  Pm- 
phets,  or  the  Psalms)  to  the  mighty  acte  of  Jahweh 
at  the  Exodus,  how  with  a  strong  hand  sad  * 
stoetohed-out  arm  He  brought  the  hosts  of  Imel 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  held  back  the  wavw 
of  the  Red  Sea  from  Israel  but  plunged  the 
chariots  and  the  horsemen  of  Pharaoh  mto  the 
waters, — every  one  of  these  allusions  is  at  the 
same  time  an  allusion  to  the  days  of  Sinai,  when 
for  the  first  time  these  mighty  acts  of  Jahweh 
were  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people 
in  their  trae  greatness,  and  extolled  accordingly, 
and  made  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  confession  of 
Jahweh  as  the  God  of  Israel  and  a  solemn  binding 
of  the  people  to  do  His  will.* 

The  foregoing  observations  have  at  the  same 
time  fumisned  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  essential  character  of  Jah'ritm  as  a  name  for 
the  special  relation  between  Jahweh  and  Israel.  If 
we  had  to  do  with  nothing  more  than  the  mutual 
relations  between  a  particular  god  and  a  particular 
people,  we  should  be  standing  simply  upon  the  soil 
of  a  national  religion  such  as  prevailed  amongst 
heathen  peoples  as  well.  Moab  is  called  'the  people 
of  Chemosh  (Nu  21™)  just  as  Israel  is  '  the  people 
of  Jahweh';  Moab  likewise  felt  itself  bound  to 
the  worship  of  this  ite  national  god,  and  expected 
powerful  aid  from  Chemosh  in  return,  particularly 
in  matters  of  war.  And  if  such  aid  was  not  ren- 
dered, this  was  ascribed  not  to  inadequate  power  on 
the  part  of  the  god,  but  to  the  fact  that '  Chemosh 
was  angry  with  hiis  land '  (Mesha's  inscription,  1. 
5f.).  'The  presuppositions  appear  thus  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  Moab  as  in  Israel.  And  yet  is 
it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  Moabite  reflecting  on 
the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Chemosh  or  tracing 
it  back  to  a  birtth  between  that  god  and  the 
Moabites  ?  On  the  contrary,  none  of  them  dreamt 
of  anything  but  that  the  special  relation  between 
god  and  people  had  subsisted  from  the  first,  nor 
did  any  one  doubt  that  between  the  two  there 
was  a  blood  relationship  in  virtue  of  which  the 

fod  would  as  a  matter  of  course  take  the  part  of 
is  people,  without  any  necessary  regard  to  ethi- 
cal considerations.   He  upon  whom,  according  to 

•  Of.,  on  the  above,  the  admirable  discussion  by  F.  Giese- 
brecht  in  Di»  OetchichaxahJceit  det  Situuimndet,  Kdnigtberg, 
X900;  on  'Jataweb's  relation  to  the  people  of  Isruel  accurdinu 
to  the  ancient  Israelitish  conception '  in  general,  see  Sellin  in 
the  Ifetu  KirclUielu  ZeiUehrifi,  1804,  pp.  Sieff.,  37617.  [also 
published  separately  under  the  title  BeitrSge  2ur  itrarl.  und 
jUdi*-hm  lUligimiauchidiU,  Heft  1,  Leipng,  1886J ;  WUdeboer, 
Jahvedientt  en  VoUmUgi*  in  Itrail,  Qroningen,  UW  [Oerman 
tr.,  Freibum;,  1899]. 
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primitive  Semitio  notions,  the  doty  of  blood- 
revenge  lay,  did  not  first  inquire  whether  the 
bloodv  expiation  was  justifiable  on  moral  ground!) 
as  welL  Blood  demands  blood :  this  principle  held 
good  for  the  god  as  much  as  for  every  individual 
among  the  people. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  from  the  very 
first  there  was  a  far-reaching  difference  between 
the  national  religion  of  Israel  and  other  national 
religions.  At  its  very  foundation  the  religion  of 
Israel  made  a  notable  advance  beyond  the  naive, 
purely  naturalistic  basis  which  we  have  just  noted 
m  the  religion  of  Moab.  It  teas  net  Itrael  that 
first  chote  Jahuxh,  but  Jahvxh  that  chote  Ifrael. 
Their  mutual  relation  does  not  therefore  rest  upon 
blood  relationship, — snch  a  notion  is  sufficiently 
contradicted  by  tne  circiunstance  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  a  community  of  the  same  blood,  or 
a  nation,  was  not  yet  in  existence, — bnt  upon  the 
free  determination  of  a  mighty  God.  This  de- 
termination, however,  was  no  arbitrary  one;  it 

girang  from  the  fundamental  attributes  of  this 
od,  namely  righteousness  and  men^.  He  saw 
the  misery  of  the  people  as  they  pined  under  cruel 
and  yet  wholly  undeserved  oppression,  and  was 
fiUea  with  compassion  for  them;  He  determined 
to  deliver  them,  and  with  a  strong  hand  He  carried 
this  purpose  to  a  Tietorums  issue.  The  religious 
ideas  which  flow  from  this  did  not  first  originate, 
as  some  in  recent  times  never  weary  of  assert- 
ing, as  a  product  of  the  '  ethical  munotheism  '  of 
the  prophets;  they  already  lay  to  hand  for  the 
Israel  of  Mosaic  times.  Bighteousness  and  mercy 
are  Msentially  moral  qualities.  If  they  were  the 
motive  for  the  choice  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel, 
the  religion  derived  from  them  bore  from  the 
first  an  ethical  sttunp  in  quite  a  different  sense 
from  anything  that  bad  ever  been  conceivable  in 
a  purely  national  religion.  It  is  thoroughly  ap- 
propriate tliat  the  Deuteronomist  *  in  a  number 
ot  paasues  should  urge  gratitude  as  the  leading 
motive  for  love  to  God  and  obedience  to  His  com- 
mandments. But  this,  again,  is  no  natundistic  but 
a  specifically  ethical  motive,  and,  as  snch,  could  be 
appreciated  even  by  the  contemporaries  of  Moses. 
—And,  finally,  it  was  self-evident  that  the  God 
who  in  His  very  choice  and  deliverance  of  Israel 
had  exhibited  moral  attributes,  would  require  from 
the  people  the  same  qualities  on  which  His  relation 
to  them  was  based.  Hence  we  are  quite  entitled 
to  claim — not  ethical  monotheism  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  but — ethical  henotheimi  for  the 
time  of  Moses. 

And  so  at  last  the  way  in  which  this  God  fulfils 
His  promise,  putting  the  mighty  host  of  Egypt 
to  shame  before  a  petty  people  of  shepherds,  gave 
occasion  for  the  triumphant  qiiestion :  '  Who 
is  like  thee,  O  Jahweh,  among  the  gods ;  who  is 
like  thee,  glorious  in  loftiness,  fearful  in  praises, 
doing  wonders?'  But  this  power  of  His  is  not 
thought  of  as  mere  brute  force  arbitrarily  exer- 
cised, bat  once  more  as  serving  moral  ends.  In 
this  lies  the  pledge  of  its  final  triumph  over  all 
unrighteousness  and  impiety,  whether  within  or 
outside  the  people  of  Israel.  It  may  be  that  this 
idea  was  not  vet  realized  with  perfect  clearness  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  that  all  its  consequences  were 
not  yet  deduced.  But  in  germ  it  was  already 
there  as  certainly  as  faith  in  the  power  of  right,  or 
desire  that  it  should  always  prevail,  is  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  general  The 
religion  of  Israel  was  able  from  the  first  to  supply 
nourishment  to  this  faitii  as  no  other  national 
religion  could.  Those  who  deny  this,  and  who 
recognize^  everywhere  simply  development  in  a 
■tnught  line  from  crude  or  at  least  naive  naturalism 
to  more  and  more  purified  moral  conceptions,  quite 
*  So  also  Kik  la"  In  •  iMkiiir  oompuisoo. 
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overlook  the  circumstance  that  their  contention  is 
opp<Med  by  demonstrably  historical  facta.  Epoes- 
making  religions  ideas  generally  come  upon  the 
scene  in  full  strength  and  punty ;  it  is  only  in 
course  of  fuithar  development  that  these  products 
of  religious  creative  genius,  or,  better,  of  Divine 
impulse,  are  corrupt ea  and  disfigured  by  the  intru< 
sion  of  vulgar  human  ideas  and  selfisn  interests. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Koman '  Church  with  its  popes  and  monks ; 
and  the  same  thing  happened  to  many  of  the 
'eat  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Reformation  at  the 
ands  of  Protestant  scholasticism.  And  we  are 
quite  safe  to  assume  something  of  the  same  kind 
m  the  process  of  the  development  of  Jahwism.  The 
great  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  its  institu- 
tion rests  were  often  forced  into  the  background 
daring  the  wandering  period  of  the  people's  his- 
tory and  in  the  time  of  endless  straggles  for 
national  existence  under  the  Judges.  Besides  as 
was  pointed  out  already  (see  p.  615  f.),  tiiese  ideas 
still  continued  for  long  to  be  supplemented  by 
powerful  remnants  of  the  Polydemonism  common 
to  the  Semites.  But  they  did  not  die  out  for  all 
this,  and,  when  in  the  8th  cent.  B.G.  they  were  pat 
forward  by  Amos  and  others  with  the  greatest 
deamess  and  precision  and  urged  anon  tne  con- 
science of  the  people,  these  prophets  had  a  perfect 
right  to  claim  that  they  were  making  no  new  and 
anheard-of  demands,  but  only  proclaiming  what 
from  Sinai  downwards  had  been  recognized  as  a 
fact :  '  A  God  of  right  is  Jahweh ;  blemed  are  all 
they  that  wait  on  him '  (Is  30"). 

We  insist,  then,  upon  a  birtth  between  Jahweh 
and  the  people  of  Israel  as  the  starting-point  of 
Jahwism,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  source  of  its 
peculiar  character.  This  of  itself  sets  aside  the 
view  recentiy  maintained  *  that  there  was  actually 
a  birtth  concluded  at  Sinai — not,  however,  between 
Jahweh  and  Israol,  but  between  the  various  Israel- 
itish  tribes.  It  was  only  the  later  theologians, 
we  are  told,  that  misunderstood  this,  or  arbitrarily 
transformed  its  meaning  to  salt  their  purposes. 
This  hypothesis  mi^ht  perhape  be  sufiicient  to 
account  for  the  coalition  of  heterogeneous  elements 
so  as  to  form  a  nation.  But  it  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  their 
common  religion  imparted  to  this  new  confedera- 
tion a  wholly  peculiar  stamp,  so  that  this  people 
of  nomads  afterwards  completely  absorbed  the 
advanced  civilization  of  Canaan,  instead  4^  being 
subdued  by  it. 

iv.  Tbb  stamp  Of  Jahwism  os  outward 

ORDISASCES  IS  THE  TIMS  OF MOSBS.—By  'out- 
ward ordinances '  we  understand  not  only  usages 
connected  with  worship  in  the  widest  sense,  out 
also  the  form  given  by  religion  to  the  life  of  the 
people  in  all  its  aspects.  As  to  both  these  points, 
the  materiab  for  arriving  at  a  certain  conclusion 
are  very  meagre,  since  no  account  can  be  taken  of 
the  elaborate  priestly  and  ritual  enactments  of 
the  Priests'  Code,  which  are  merely  the  theories 
of  later  centuries. 

1.  Even  the  question  whether  Moses  instituted 

*  For  Initanoe  by  SchwaUy,  who  write*  (.Semit.  Kriegtatter- 
turner,  L  p.  8) :  *  Probably  some  Inaelitish  tribes  entered  into  a 
covenant  relation  with  Hidian,  in  connexion  with  which  the 
national  god  o<  the  more  powerful  of  the  oontractiag  partiei 
was  called  to  watch  over  the  oath.'  Atterwaida,  however,  we 
are  told  (p.  S):  'The  actual  ooune  of  things  faded  nadiiaU,v 
from  men^a  memory,  and  the  notion  oonld  eatablioh  itaelf  that 
at  Sinai  what  waa  oondoded  waa  not  a  covenant  between  bnel 
and  MidiaD  under  the  protection  of  Jahweh,  but  aimply  a 
covenant  of  Jahweh  with  His  chceen  people.'— Different,  again, 
is  the  Judgment  of  Eerdmans  (in  TluA.  T^dicKrift,  xxxviL 
p.  19ff.X  According  to  him,  the  MrUA  at  Sinai  consisted  ia 
the  union  of  a  number  of  nomadic  clans  into  a  tribal  con- 
federation, aooompanled  by  the  invoking  of  Jahweh  as  the  nd 
to  whom  part  of  thone  tribes  conddered  that  tli«y  owed  tfieb 
deliverance  from  Egypt. 
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a  priettly  order  at  all  is  one  which  cannot  be 
answered  offhand  from  the  early  sources.  He 
himself  exercises  priestly  functions  on  the  occasion 
of  the  oondading  of  the  birith  (Ex  24''-)>  (u>d  as  a 
medium  of  oracles  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting  {3S"-). 
Tliis  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  presupposition 
that  the  founder  and  mediator  of  the  Sinai  religion 
was  the  prototype  of  both  of  what  were  afterwards 
the  most  important  organs  of  this  religion— ti.e 
priests  and  the  prophets  (cf.,  for  the  latter,  Dt  IS" 
34><'  and  Hos  12^*  (")).  Indeed  it  is  only  thus  that  the 
habit  can  be  explained  of  tracing  back  to  his  per- 
sonality all  codifications  of  law,  even  those  atfecting 
the  ritoal.  But  the  early  aourcee  know  nothing 
of  Moaes  having  further  entrusted  to  his  brother 
Aaron  alone  the  discharge  of  priestly  functions.* 
Aaron  is  indeed  called  in  Ex  4'^  'the  Levite,' 
which  means  in  all  probability  '  the  priest'  (for,  so 
far  as  the  tribe  was  concerned,  Moses  was  also  a 
'  Levite '),  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether 
this  designation  really  emanates  from  an  early 
source.  In  any  case,  nothing  is  there  related  of 
him  except  that  he  served  Moses  as  speaker  in 
dealing  with  the  people  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex 
4mr.  r.  »  gic  etc.),  and  that  he  supported  him 
durinfj^  the  battle  with  the  Amaletptee  (l?*"-). 
Even  in  connexion  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  golden  calf  (Ex  32"')  there  is  no  mention  of 
priestly  functions  or  prerogatives  belonging  to 
Aaron.  On  the  oontrary,  the  assistants  of  Moses 
at  the  cdvenantal  saorinces  of  Ex  24'  are  simply 
young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  while  the 
guaruan  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  is  the  EpAraimUe 
Joshua  (Ex  33"),  who  frequently  appears  else- 
where also  as  servant  and  attendant  of  Moses. 

Leaving  Aaron,  then,  oat  of  the  question,  we 
have  still,  indeed,  one  passage  from  E  (Ex  32")  in 
which,  although  the  text  in  its  present  form  is 
plainly  mutilated,  it  is  related  that  Moses  awarded 
the  priesthood  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  recognition 
oi  their  fidelity  on  the  occasion  of  a  revolt  of  the 
people.  %nt,  seeing  that  in  the  same  chapter  we 
nave  a  parallel  narrative  to  ^nite  a  different  effect 
from  the  pen  of  the  Jahwist,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  m  Ex  32"  we  have  a  strictly  historical 
narrative  or  merely  an  attempt  to  supply  a  his- 
torical explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood. 

The  story  of  the  covenantal  sacrifices  (Ex  24*^) 
quite  gives  the  impression  that  Moses  rimply  fol- 
lowed long  -  established  nsa^e.  And  this*  will  be 
true  to  this  condition  of  thmgs  then  as  well  as 
during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  period.  Not 
legal  prescriptions,  but  old  famiUar  custom,  decided 
the  practice  followed  in  matters  affecting  the 
cultus.  Even  in  the  monarchical  period  priests 
were  still  nnneeded  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ; 
the  same  usage  as  had  been  followed  for  other 
gods  or  '  demons '  was  equally  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  the  cult  of  Jahweh.  This  does  not  forbid 
us  to  hold  that  certain  ceremonial  enactments 
emanated  from  Moses,  and  were  orally  handed 
down  under  his  name.  But  what  was  their  precise 
character  we  are  unable  to  decide,  any  more  than 
the  question  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  a  particular  form  of  oracular  com- 
munication. At  all  events,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
time  in  Am  6"  (perhaps  also  Jer  7")  the  existence 
of  the  practice  of  sacrifice  during  the  wilderness 
wandermgs  is  flatly  denied.  Tnis  passage  can 
hardly  be  explained,  with  Marti  (Gesck.  der  iirael. 
Jieliaton*,  p.  71),  to  mean  that,  while  sacrifices 
to  Jahweh  were  abandoned,  those  were  perhaps 
offered  which  were  peculiar  to  families  and  clans, 
but  were  not  meant  for  the  God  of  the  whole  body. 
Marti  urges  that  the  different  tribes  and  clans 

*  Aooordlng  to  SUde  and  oth«n,  tb«  llgnn  of  Aaron  Is 
lUeriy  iinknoim  to  Um  old*r  •tntom  at  t. 


might  have  retained  their  tribal  and  househi  Id 
gods  without  seeing  in  this  any  repudiation  of  the 
claims  of  Jahweh.  But,  while  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  syncretism  of  this  kind  still  continued  to  pre- 
vail for  a  considerable  time,  it  must  always  have 
appeared  to  the  chosen  representatives  of  JahwLsm 
as  a  culpable  abuse. 

2.  As  to  religious  festivals,  the  only  one  that 
can  be  taken  into  acconnt  for  the  Mosaic  period  is 
the  Passover  (see  above,  p.  621''f.).  The  other 
principal  festivals,  in  the  form  in  which  we  make 
their  acquaintance  in  OT  tradition,  point  by  their 
agrarian  character  to  a  Canaanite  origin. 

3.  As  in  the  cultus  of  the  Mosaic  age,  so  also  in 
the  sodcU  life  oi  Israel  the  controlling  factor  was 
not  a  body  of  definite  prescriptions,  but  the  power 
of  cuHtom— custom,  it  is  true,  upon  which  from 
tlie  first  an  ever-increasing  influence  was  exerted 
by  the  religions  uniqueness  of  Jahwism.  When 
any  shameful  a«t  was  condemned  by  the  formula 
'  It  is  not  wont  so  to  be  done '  (Gn  34',  2  S  13"), 
there  was  assuredly  in  the  background  the  thought 
'  l>ecause  it  is  unworthy  of  Israel  and  their  G^, 
because  it  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Jahweh 
which  He  will  not  let  go  nnpnmshed.  Here  again 
the  possibility  must  be  recognized  that  Moses  him- 
self, in  the  course  of  his  long-continued  judicial 
activity  (cf.,  on  this  point,  the  very  instructive 
narrative  of  Ex  IS"*-  [E]),  especially  at  Kadesh  or 
'En-misbpat,  laid  the  foundation  ot  many  usages 
both  in  civu  and  criminal  law,  nay,  that  not  a  rew 
of  the  enactments  afterwards  codified  in  the  Book 
of  the  Ciovenant  go  back  directly  to  him.  Bat  in 
this  matter,  agam,  we  are  without  any  precise 
knowledge  of  details. 

4.  There  is  one  question,  however,  whicli  we 
cannot  pass  by  in  silence.  If  none  of  the  rest  of 
the  legal  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  can  be  witli 
certainty  traced  back  to  Moses,  must  not  at  least 
some  form  of  the  Decalogue  be  attributed  to  him 
— having  Tegaxd  to  the  strength  and  the  unanimity 
of  the  tradition  which  require  this  assumption  ? 

Now,  the  '  unanimity '  of  the  tradition  must  be 
left  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  it  is  still  dis- 
puted whether  in  addition  to  the  two  Elohistic  [E] 
or,  according  to  others,  Deuteronomistic  recensions 
of  the  Decalogue  in  Ex  20  and  Dt  6,  we  have  not 
a  Jahwistio  one  in  Ex  34'*-*.*  The  greater  anti- 
quity of  the  latter  appears  to  be  supported  by 
the  fact  that  it  oontams  almost  exclusivelv  cere- 
monial, not  yet  ethical  enactments ;  these  last,  it 
is  alleged,  could  not  have  originated  in  this  form 
except  as  a  deposit  of  the  Prophetio  current  of 
ideas.  But  this  Jahwistic  Decalogue  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  on  appearance.  If  the  Jahwist 
had  essentially  the  same  Decalogue  as  the  Elohist, 
the  redactor  could  not  possibly,  after  it  had  been 
given  in  Ex  20,  have  introduced  it  once  more  in 
£x  34,  and  so  he  filled  up  the  consequent  gap  with 
ceremonial  prescriptions  which  can  be  recognized 
at  the  first  glance  as  parallels  to  the  laws  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant.  Hence  the  question  still 
remains  whether  some  form  of  th«  Decalogue  may 
not  be  traced  back  to  Moses. 

That  this  form  was  extremely  brief  and  concise 

<  This,  u  Is  well  known,  wu  already  maintained  by  Ooethe  in 
his  essay  *  Das  Zwsitafelgesets*  (1778>,  and  is  held  ac  present  l^y 
the  majority  of  critics.  Regarding  uie  Decalogue  of  Ex  to  aiitt 
Dt  6,  toe  new  has  come  to  prevail,  than  tut  to  Knenen,  SUuh; 
Oomill,  etc,  that  it  belonged  to  the  Judaan  recension  of  the 
Elohist  [E*] ;  so  also  Staerk  (Dai  Dtutenmomium,  Leipzig, 
1884),  who  maintains,  further,  that  the  Decalogue  of  El  is  dis- 
persed throughout  the  •o.called  Book  ot  the  Covenant.  On  the 
other  hand,  aocording  to  Meisner  (JDsr  Dtkalog,  Halle,  1883) 
and  Baentsch  ('Exodus  n.  Ijeviticus'  in  Nowack's  Bdkom., 
Qottingen,  1800),  the  present  form  of  the  Decalogue  emanate! 
from  uie  Deuteronomic  pen  (D),  and  was  only  sulisequently 
transferred  from  Deuteronomy  to  Ex  20.  likewise  Marti  {Gtteh. 
d*r  Israel.  Btligim*,  p.  174)  holds  Hal  the  Decalogue  was  'in 
any  case  drawn  up  in  tbt  tth  cent.,  pcrbaps  ia  the  cirdM 
Influenced  by  laalaL' 
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may  be  at  onee  assnmed.  This  conclusion  is 
favotired  even  by  the  very  striking  ditl'erence  in 
extent  between  the  two  tables  of  the  Law :  the 
first  (namely  the  five  Commandments,  according  to 
the  method  of  reckoning  adopted  by  the  Reformed 
Churches,  down  to  and  including  that  of  respect 
to  parents)  containing  146  words,  the  second  only 
28.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  obedience  in  the  first  five  Commandments 
may  be  prononnoed  later  additions.  In  this  way 
two  very  considerable  diflionlties  are  removed  in 
a  very  simple  fashion.  These  are  (1)  the  great 
diH'erence  in  regard  to  the  motives  urged  for 
ol^edieace  to  the  Sabbath-command,  and  (2)  the 
DeuteruDumistic  colouring  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  led  many  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  the  7th 
oentnry.  For  this  colouring  does  not  affect  the 
brief  enunciations,  but,  above  all,  the  motives 
assigned. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked.  Does  not  so  fully- 
developed  an  ethical  system  underlie  even  the  Com- 
mandments themselves  that  one  must  hesitate  to 
give  the  Decalogue  its  place  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  development?  We  should  allow  full  weight 
to  this  objection  if  the  standpoint  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  beyond  donot  and  exclusively  an 
ethical  one.  That  this  is  the  case,  appears  self- 
evident  to  us  who  from  oar  infancy  are  taught  and 
accustomed  to  apply  a  purely  ethical  standard, 
and  to  discover  in  the  Commandments  a  guide  to 
true  piety  and  moralit;^.  But  it  is  nut  difficult  to 
show  that  originally  it  was  not  the  question  of 
morals  but  of  regard  to  rights  that  occupied  the 
foreground.*  All  the  Commandments  may  readily 
be  subsumed  under  the  prohibition :  '  Tkou  shalt  not 
do  violence  to  (I)  what  belongs  to  God  (His  sole 
right  to  worship,  His  superiority  to  any  earthly 
form,  His  name.  His  day  [as  the  type  of  all  His 
other  '  holy  ordinances  ],  His  representatives) ; 
(2)  what  belongs  to  thy  neighbour  (his  life  [as  his 
most  precious  poescision],  his  wife  [as  next  in 
preciousness],  bis  goods  and  chattels,  his  honour).' 
It  is  only  in  the  last  of  the  Commandments  that 
another  point  of  view  makes  its  appearance, 
namely,  in  the  prohibition  to  touch  even  m  thought 
the  property  of  one's  neighbour.  Thus  the  climax 
is  reached  of  the  ascending  scale  which  presents 
itself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Commandments 
of  tho  second  table — in  the  advance  from  sins  of 
act  to  sins  of  word,  and  finally  to  sins  of  thought. 
The  correctness  of  the  view  which  emphasizes  the 
non-ethical  aspect  of  the  Decalogue  is  specially  evi- 
dent in  connexion  with  the  prohibition  of  adultery. 
The  object  is  not  to  keep  the  youth  or  the  married 
man  from  immorality  in  general,  as  our  catechisms 
are  wont  to  explain  the  matter,1-  but  to  ward  off 
attack  from  one  of  the  most  important  of  a  neigh- 
bour's rights  of  propertT.  It  is  only  in  this  sense 
that  the  notion  of  aaultery  is  Imown  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew  mind ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  limits  are  placed  upon  a  married  man's  sexual 
intercourse  with  female  slaves.  In  like  manner, 
the  seduction  or  violation  of  a  virgin  was  plainly 
regarded  in  the  earliest  times  more  as  a  damage 
to  one's  rights  (notably,  for  instance,  in  the  way 
of  lowering  the  selling  price  of  a  daughter)  than 
as  a  moral  transgression. 

In  view  of  all  this  there  would  be  no  valid  reason 
for  refusing  to  attribute  to  Moses  himself  a  primi- 
tive concise  form  of  the  Decalogue,  were  it  not 

*  Noteworthy  indications  pointing  to  this  view  are  alre«dy 
supplied  by  A.  Henzies  (Sermoru  on  th*  Ten  CommandmenU^ 
London,  18S3),  aooording  to  whom  the  Decalogue  belonj^  to 
the  age  of  the  Propheta,  and  contains  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  social  Ufa. 

t  So,  e.g.,  Luther :  *  WIr  sollen  Gott  fiirchten  and  Ueben,  dass 
wlr  keuscb  und  sttchtijr  leben  in  Worten  und  Werken,  and  ein 
Jeglichcr  sein  Qemabl  uebe  and  ebre '  ('  We  an  to  fear  and  love 
Ood  by  living  chaste  and  modest  is  words  and  deeds,  and  every 
nuo  is  to  lov*  and  hononr  his  wifh"). 


for  the  formidable  difficulty  presented  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  images.  Down  to  the  8th 
cent,  no  one  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  so 
categorical  a  command  that  images  of  Jahweb  ai« 
not  to  be  made.  Are  we  to  hold  that  originally 
another  commandment  stood  in  the  place  of  this 
one,  or  that  Moses  promulgated  not  ten  but  seven 
Commandments !  The  latter  position  has  recently 
been  maintained  \>j  Eerdmans.*  He  refers  the 
command  against  images  to  the  7th  cent.,  but 
seven  of  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  first  of  these  being  'I,  Jahweh, 
am  your  (Sod.'  We  are  largely  in  accord  with 
Eerdmans  when  he  discovers  no  such  afBnity 
between  the  Decalogue  and  the  great  Prophets 
that  it  mutt  be  r^uded  as  a  product  of  the 
current  of  ideas  initiated  by  them ;  we  are  at 
one  with  him  also  in  holding  that  the  different 
commands  and  prohibitions  Imve  not  an  absolute 
but  only  a  relative  scope.  In  this  last  respect, 
however,  he  goes  too  far  when  he  maintains  that 
the  only  obligations  meant  to  be  enjoined  (t-g.  in 
the  .matter  of  the  prohibition  of  killing)  are  to- 
wards fellow-countrymen,  and  when  he  transfomis 
the  'coveting'  of  the  tcaith  Commandment  into 
appropriating;  of  ownerless  property,  allying  that 
in  the  OT  it  is  only  the  act  and  not  the  disposition 
that  constitutes  sin.  It  has  been  ri£[htly  urged 
by  Wildeboer  t  against  Eerdmans  that  m  tnis  way 
the  deeper  moral  sense  of  the  Decalogue  is  de- 
graded, and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  mere  scheme 
ministering  to  the  utilitarian  necessities  of  the 
common  life  of  Bedawtn. 

The  result  of  the  above  discussion  is  that  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  some  rudimentary  form  of  the 
Decalogue  (apart  from  the  command  against 
images)  does  not  appear  to  I>e  absolutely  excluded, 
but  that  here  again  we  must  be  content  to  refrain 
from  pronouncing  a  more  definite  judgment.  In 
any  cnse,  the  religions  and  moral  significance  and 
the  germinal  power— we  might  almost  say  the 
power  of  expansion — of  the  ideas  of  the  Decalc^e 
are  not  lessened  if  iwe  must  place  it,  not  at  the  first 
beginnings  but  in  tlie  later  stages  of  development 
of  the  religion  of  Israel.  Even  then,  in  view  of 
its  aims,  and  above  all  in  view  of  its  stmctnre, 
which  in  the  first  table  shows  an  advance  from 
the  general  and  more  spiritual  to  the  more  concrete 
and  external  duties,  while  in  the  second  table  the 
opposite  course  is  followed,  it  remains  a  religious 
document  which  has  a  good  title  to  be  regarded, 
even  by  the  Christian  Church  at  the  present  day, 
as  a  kind  of  Magna  Charta  for  the  guidance  of  the 
religious  life. 

III.  The  Reliqion  of  Israel  in  Canaam 

DURING  THK  PRE-PROPHKTIC  PERIOD.; 

i  The  Sources.— Fox  the  periods  with  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  dealing  we  have  bad  to 
content  ourselves  with  backwaid  inferences  from 
later  sources,  but  now  we  have  at  our  command 
records  of  considerable  compass,  which  enable  us 
to  take  a  reliable  glance  at  the  religions  and  moral 
conditions  of  the  period  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
early  monarchy.  The  circumstance  is  immaterial 
that  the  records  in  question,  apart  from  the  very 
ancient  Song  of  Deborah,  did  not  assume  their 
present  form  till  a  considerable  time  after  the 
events  (somewhere  from  about  the  10th  to  the 
middle  of  the  8th  cent.  B.a).   For,  in  the  first 

'  '  Ooraprong  en  beteekeois  van  d«  Uen  wooiden '  0n  Tkttl 

Tijdmhrift,  xxivii.  p.  ISIt.X 

)  ■  De  Dekalog-  (in  TheoL  StudVin,  1903,  p.  IWff.). 

t  Cf.  Ob.  Picpenbring,  '  La  religion  dea  Btbreos  k  I'epoqne 
dee  Juges '  in  Revue  de  FHutoire  da  Religiim;  t.  zxvil.  1 ;  P. 
Seynng,  Die  altitrael.  Religion  in  dm  '  BeldmgmMMm'  das 
Riekt^iuche,  Hamburg,  1892;  C.  B.  Toy,  "The  prs-Pnphetio 
BeUgion  of  Israel '  in  Sea  World,  1896,  p.  1  iSS. 
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place,  all  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  sap- 
position  that  during  the  whole  of  this  period  tlie 
moral  and  raligioaa  viewpoint  was  a  fixed  one; 
and,  gaoondly  ,  Uie  date  when  the  traditions  were 
finallT  committed  to  writing  must  not  be  con- 
ftPBrniiMH  with  tiie  date  when  the  oral  tradition 
became  fixed.  Thus  the  conditions  underlying 
the  patriarabal  noxratives  as  presented  by  the 
Jahwiat  eMBMt  be  broueht  down  at  latent  beyond 
the  tans  of  Saol,  even  although  the  main  part  of 
the  Jahwiatic  written  source  was  not  compoaed 
till  about  B.O.  850.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  so-called  hero  -  narratives  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  which  occupy  themselves  with  the  six 
'great  judges'  (Ehud,  Deborah,  Bara]^,  Gideon, 
Jei)htha|;i,  Samson),  and  to  the  same  category  with 
which  belong  also  the  very  ancient  and  important 
narratives  contained  in  Jg  9  and  in  the  Appendix, 
chs.  17-21  (although  it  is  true  that  chs.  19-21  have 
been  subjected  to  a  very  late  revision).  All  these 
written  sources — after  various  more  reoent  com- 
ponents have  been  sifted  out — give  us  a  true 
picture  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  during 
the  period  prior  to  the  advent  of  written  pro- 
phecy. 

As  a  source  of  the  first  rank  must  be  reckoned 
the  ancient  biography  of  Saul  and  David,  which, 
now  interwoven  with  many  later — ^notably  even 
Deuteronomistic — elements,  is  incorporated  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel.  But  what  we  have  said  is  true 
in  quite  a  special  sense  of  the  so-called  '  Jerusalem 
source '  in  2  S  9-20,  which  reveals  so  intimate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  course  of  events,  and  shows 
at  the  same  time  so  delicate  a  psychological  esti- 
mate of  David,  that  in  all  probability  it  should  be 
placed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  So  also 
the  older  components  of  the  biography  of  Solomon 
in  1  K  l-Il  contain  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
material.  And  finally,  from  the  earliest  of  the 
writing  prophets,  Amoe  and  Hosea,  important 
backward  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  con- 
ceptions that  prevailed  before  their  day. 

li.  TBB  Conception  of  God.—\.  That  even  in 
this  period  we  can  speak  at  most  of  henotheism  (see 
above,  p.  625'' f.)  but  not  of  absolute  monotheism, 
would  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  constant  in- 
clination of  the  people  to  Baal  worship  (on  which 
see  below,  §  iii.).  This  tendency  assumes,  of 
course,  a  belief  in  the  existence  ot  Baal  (or  the 
baals).  If  it  should  be  contended  that  this  belief 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  delusion,  not  shared  by 
the  proper  representatives  of  Jahwism,  bat  at  all 
times  strenuously  combated  by  them,  this  con- 
tention would  be  opposed  to  a  number  of  clear 
statements.  What  was  combated  at  all  times  was 
the  worship  of  Baal  and  of  other  gods,  but  not 
the  belief  in  their  existence.  When  in  Jg  11^ 
.  Jeplitha^  bids  his  messengers  say  to  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites, '  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which 
Chemosh*  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  possess  T*  he 
only  gives  expression  to  a  notion  which  was  self- 
evident  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  the  narrator. 
A  similar  notion  underlies  the  language  of  1  S  26"*, 
where  David  regards  banishment  from  the  ancestral 
domain  of  Jahweh  as  necessitating  the  worship  of 
other  gods.  The  idea  of  a  national  god  involves 
that  the  sphere  of  inflaence  as  well  as  the  sphere 
of  worship  of  the  particular  god  extends  only  to 
the  land  of  his  people.  Outside  this  other  gods 
rale,  and  the  man  who  has  been  driven  within 
their  sphere  does  well  to  accommodate  himself  to 
their  service. 

It  is  true  that  the  worship  of  a  god  upon  foreign 
soil  is  not  abeolntely  exdnaed.  According  to  1  K 
11' Solomon  erectea  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  a 
place  of  sacrifice  for  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the 

*  Probably,  by  »  ooofusion,  tor  Milecm,  tor  nmjvhm  etoe 
Cbemaah  appcuia*  tbe  god  ol  tbe  MoalnUt. 


Moabites.*  The  narrative  in  its  present  form  sees 
in  this  (v.''-)  a  lapse  on  the  part  of  Solomon  into 
idolatry,  into  which  he  was  seduced  by  his  heathen 
wives.  But,  in  all  probability,  what  is  in  view  here 
is — what  to  the  original  narrator  was  quite  an  un- 
objectionable procedure— the  erection  oy  Solomon 
of  a  sanctuary  for  a  Moabite  wife,  where  even  in 
the  land  of  Judah  she  might  render  worship  to  her 
ancestral  god.  Such  a  desire  on  her  part  would 
appear  to  Solomon  quite  fair  and  reasonable,  with- 
out its  ever  entering  his  mind  to  take  part  himself 
in  this  cult.  Moreover,  such  an  aberration  on  the 
part  of  the  builder  of  a  splendid  temple  for  the 
God  of  the  land  would  be  absolutely  inconceivable. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  remarked  that  there 
Is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  even  then  a  method 
had  been  discovered  whereby  the  worship  of  a 
national  god  upon  foreign  soil  was  rendered  pos- 
sible. Earth  was  brought  from  hit  land  to  the 
forei^  country,  in  order  thus  to  be  able  to  offer 
sacriface  to  him  on  his  own  soil.  Thus  Naaman 
the  Syrian  (2  K  5")  asks  from  Elisha  two  mules' 
burden  of  (Israelitish)  earth,  because  he  is  resolved 
henceforward  to  offer  neither  burnt-offering  nor 
sacrifice  to  any  other  god  but  to  Jahweh  alone.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  Naaman's  idea  was  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  belief  of  the  Israelitish  narrator. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  tJuit  tiie 
power  of  a  national  god  in  his  own  luid  ia  irresist- 
ible when  it  has  been  properly  invoked,  has  very 
drastic  testimony  borne  to  it  in  2  K  3".  The 
'  fierce  anger '  which  comes  upon  Israel  after  Mesha 
has  sacrificed  bia  firstborn  son  upon  the  wall  (thus 
in  the  view  of  the  besiegers)  is  the  anger  of  the 
god  of  the  land,  Chemosh,  who  after  such  an 
offering  cannot  remain  inactive,  but  drives  the 
enemy  out  of  his  country.  It  is  possible  for  us  to 
explain  this  result  very  naturally  on  the  ground 
that  the  besiegers  lost  all  courage  through  fear  of 
the  supposed  anger  of  Chemosh  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  view  of  the  narrator  and  his  contem- 
poraries. 

2.  But  if,  in  view  of  all  this,  the  question  for 
this  whole  period  is  not  whether  Jahweh,  the  God 
of  Israel,  is  the  only  God,  the  question  arises  all 
the  more,  what  special  significance  He  had  for  His 
people.  As  we  have  already  (p.  03V'  i. )  pointed  out, 
the  full  meaning  of  the  fundamental  propositions, 
'Jahweh  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Isniel  is  the 
people  of  Jahweh,'  always  comes  out  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  action  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  the  tribes,  if  not  the  whole  of  them. 

(a)  This  is  the  case  almost  exclusively  in  war. 
There  the  name  of  Jahweh  is  the  connecting 
link  which  brings  the  otherwise  heterogeneous 
elements  into  the  closest  union  with  one  another, 
inspires  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  leads  them  to 
victory.  He  is  the  war-Ood,  Jahweh,  whose 
commander-in-chief  appears  to  Joshua  in  Gilgal 
(Jos  S'"-)  ;t  who,  represented  by  the  sacred  Ark 
(see  above,  p.  628  f.),  causes  the  walls  of  Jericho  to 
fall  down  (Jos  6) ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Gibeon 
rains  great  stones  upon  the  fleeing  Canaanites 
(10").  With  peouliai'  energy  the  joynil  confidence 
in  Jahweh  as  the  real  leader  in  liattle  meets  us  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah.  The  whole  Song  is  meant, 
above  Oil,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jahweh  (Jg 
5M. ».  U)^  who  left  His  dwelling-place  on  Sinai  to 
hasten  by  Mt.  Seir  to  the  battleheld.  He  was  the 
tnie  leader  in  the  light,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Meroz  are  cursed  '  because  they  came  not  to  the 
help  of  Jahweh,  to  the  help  of  Jahweh  among  the 

*  This  itatement  alone  probably  belongs  to  the  original  text ; 
the  rest  here,  as  in  S  K  Z3»,  is  Deuteronomistio  or  still  later 
expangioo.  Tbe  LXX  baa  in  part  a  different  text. 

T  The  narrative  now  breaks  off  in  the  middle  ol  a  sentenoe. 
The  close  mar  have  been  deliberately  suppressed  because  It 
contained  a  different  explanation  ol  the  name  *CU]|^'  Ima 
that  given  shortly  before  in  S*. 
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beroea '  (t.^)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  '  from  heaven 
fou{;ht  the  Btars,  in  their  courses  they  fought 
against  Sisera '  (v.*).  It  is  specially  worth  noting 
with  what  force  expression  is  given  also  in  other 
passages  in  the  Song  to  the  thought  that  on  such 
an  occasiun  it  is  the  unconditional  duty  of  the 
dilfeient  tribes  to  take  the  field  with  Jahweh 
against  the  common  foe.  Hence  the  panegyric  on 
the  valiant  tribes  which  showed  their  willingness 
for  this  service  (w.**-"- ") ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bitter  scorn  poured  upon  the  dilatory 
ones  (vv. '">■").  And  the  concluding  verse  once 
more  lays  the  strongest  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  the  enemies  of  Israel  are  on  that  very  account 
the  enemies  of  Jahweh,  but  that  glory  and  happi- 
ness attend  on  those  who  choose  Him — 
'  So  must  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jahweh : 
But  tbow  that  love  him  are  u  the  riling  of  the  nn  in 
hia  Btrengtli.' 

The  belief  in  a  personal  presence  of  Jahweh  in 
decisive  battles  does  not  present  itself,  however, 
merely  in  highly  strung  poetry  like  the  Song  of 
Deborah.  Apart  from  passages  according  to  which 
He  accompanies  Israel  into  Dattle  in  the  train  of 
the  Ark  (see  above,  p.  628  f.),  David  sUIl  declares, 
after  hia  first  decisive  victory  over  the  Philistines  : 
'Jahweh  hath  broken  mine  enemies  before  me 
as  waters  break  through  (the  dam),'  2  8  6'*;  and 
before  the  second  battle  he  receives  from  Ji^weh 
this  oracle :  '  When  thon  heareet  the  noise  of 
marching  in  the  tops  of  the  baka  trees,  set  out ; 
for  then  is  Jahweh  gone  forth  to  make  a  slaughter 
in  the  camp  of  the  Philistines '  (v.**). 

Even  if  many  usages  which  Israel  practised  in 
war,  and  which  gave  to  war  the  appearance  of  an 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  a  religions  function,  date 
from  the  times  of  Polydemonism,  and  were  origin- 
ally evoked  by  regard  to  the  '  demons '  (see  above, 
p.  621'>),  there  is  manifestlvno  longer  any  conscious- 
ness of  this  in  the  perioa  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  Israel's  wars  are  the  '  wars  of  Jahweh ' 
(Nu  21'^).  The  acts  of  consecration  and  the 
restraints  to  which  warriors  submit  themselves 
have  regard  to  Jahweh.  Very  instmctive  from 
this  point  of  view  is  the  very  ancient  narrative  of 
1  S  The  priest  is  prepared  to  give  the  sacred 

bread  (the  so-called  shewbread)  to  David  only  in 
case  his  pretended  followers  have  kept  themselves 
from  women.  David  professes  that  it  is  so,  and 
that  his  company  set  out  with  sacred  'vessels' 
{i.e.,  probably,  clothes  and  weapons).  David  thus 
pnts  aside  the  fear  that  he  and  hia  companions 
are  wanting  in  the  purity  required  towards  J ahweh. 
It  was  to  Him  then  expressly  that  the  consecration 
of  the  warrior  was  due.  Even  in  Deuteronomy 
(23*  ('"I  '■)  the  prescriptions  abont  maintaining 
cleanliness  in  the  camp,  which  in  all  probability 
have  a  Polydemonist  motive,  are  in  v.'*-  W  based 
simply  on  the  ground  that  'Jahweh  thy  God 
wallceth  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp  to  deliver  thee 
and  to  give  np  thine  enemies  before  thee ;  there- 
fore shall  thy  camp  be  holy.' 

(b)  Again,'  as  regards  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  execution  of  the  '  ban '  (cf.  above,  p.  619''  f.),  we 
find  all  through  this  perioid  no  other  supposition 
than  that  the  devoting  of  human  beings  and  of 
spoil  is  purely  for  the  nonour  of  Jahweh.  So  in 
Jos  6"  7""- and  especially  1  S  15"  where  Samuel 
in  the  sequel  executed  the  '  ban '  upon  the  Amale- 
Vite  king  Agag  by  hewing  him  to  pieces  '  before 
Jahweh '  (as  one  devoted  to  Jahweh)  in  Gilgal. 

(e)  The  oircnmstance  that  daring  this  period 
the  character  of  Jahweh  as  the  war -God  is  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  conception  of  God, 
explains  why  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  make 
acquaintance  with  a  designation  of  Jahweh  which, 
beyond  doubt,  is  originally  connected  with  this  side 
of  His  chaiacter,  namely  Jahweh  ^ib&'6th  (n^K)^ ). 


That  Zibd'dth  is  the  plural  of  fdb&, '  host,'  and  thoa 
signilies  *  hosts '  or  '  armies,'  is  generally  admitted. 
It  is  equally  recognized  that  'Jahteeh  fibU'Sth'  ia 
simply  an  abbreviation  for  the  complete  formula 
'Jahweh  '£l6hi  Ziba'Oth,'  or,  with  the  article^ 
'Jahweh  '£l6hi  Hof-Zibd'Cth*  i.e.  'Jahveh,  the 
God  of  Hosts.'  t  But  now,  what  species  of  hosts 
is  meant?  Or,  to  be  more  accurate,  let  us  ask. 
What  was  originally  meant?  For  there  is  the 
strongest  initial  probability  that  this  name  of  God 
assumed  in  the  usage  of  the  Prophets  a  more  com- 
prehensive sense  than  originally  belonged  to  it. 
The  controversy  now  turns  upon  the  question 
whether  the  primary  reference  in  the  '  hosts '  ia 
to  hosts  of  *  demons,' t  or  to  the  heavenly  hosts 
(i.e.  the  angels),!  or,  finally,  to  the  earthly  hosts 
of  Israel.  II 

(a)  It  is  probable  enough,  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  formerly  said,  that  even  in  the  post- 
Mosaic  period  an  important  rdle  was  more  or  leas 
consciously  attributed  to  the  'demons'  in  war  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Bat  that,  after  the  adoption  of 
Jaliwism,  Jahweh  should  have  been  treated  simply 
as  the  leader  of  the  'demons,'  and  that  the  title 
*  Jahweh  of  Hosts '  in  this  sense  should  have  been 
employed  even  by  the  prophets  without  scruple, 
nay,  even  by  preference,  is  inconceivable.  Fw 
genuine  Jahwism  occupies  a  position  of  natural 
opposition  to  the  faith  in  '  demons,'  and  hence  wa 
have  nowhere  any  certain  trace  of  such  a  quati- 
oiUcial  recognition  of  the  latter  as  would  be  implied 
if  the  explanation  we  are  examining  were  correct. 

(9)  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  witnesses, 
some  of  them  ancient,  can  be  called  in  favonr  of 
the  conception  of  an  angelic  host  surrounding 
Jahweh.  In  this  category  we  must  not,  indeecC 
include  passages  like  1  K  22".  For  '  the  whole 
host  of  heaven '  which  the  prophet  Micaiah  beheld 
on  the  right  and  the  left  of  Jahweh  is  no  more  a 
war  host  than  is  '  the  host  of  the  height '  in  the 
very  late  passage  Is  24''.  But  in  Gn  32^  A  (E)  the 
angels  of  God  are  probably  thought  of  as  l>eloiig- 
ing  to  a  camp  of  war;  the  'leader  of  Jah weirs 
host '  in  Jos  S"*-  can  only  mean  the  leader  of  a 
host  of  angels ;  and  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
round  about  Elisha  (2  K  6")  are  plainly  driven  by 
warrior  angels. 

(7)  All  this,  however,  does  not  weaken  the  force 
of  the  circumstance  that  the  plural  fibS'6th,  in  all 
the  26  passages  where  it  occurs  outside  the  Divine 
title,  never  stands  for  the  host  of  heaven.lT  but 
always  for  the  earthly  battalions  of  Israel  (Ex  7* 
12"-  *  etc.,  down  to  the  late  Ps  44"  «  '  Thou  goetit 
not  forth  with  our  armies ') ;  sind  it  would  surely 
be  strange  if  flbd'Sth  had  a  difierent  meaning  only 
in  the  collocation  'Jahteeh  i&t&'Oth.* 

*  Of.,  on  the  different  collocations  of  the  word  in  the  Divine 
name  (induding  its  reproductions  in  the  LXI),  the  exhaustive 
synopsif  ot  Ldbr  in  liis  UnUnwJaagm  turn  Buck  Atnot 
(Giessen,  IMlXp.  870. 

t  Such  a  shortening  must  be  assumed  even  if  the  toiler  for- 
mula, as  Lohr  holds,  took  its  rise  only  a  short  time  before  the 
Exile  (apon  the  analogy  ot '  Jahveh,  the  Ood  ot  Israel  *). 

t  So  already  Wellhausen  ('  Skisen  und  Vorarbeitea,'  r.  77)  and 
recently  again  Schwally  ('  Der  heDige  Krieg  im  alten  Israel,' 

£.  Sy,  only  that  the  latter  wOl  have  it  that  the  special  reference 
to  the  'demons'  ot  war  (the  '  wild  boat  which  nges  in  war 
along  with  Jahweh  0. 

{  So  most,  following  the  example  ot  Ewald  (Die  LArt  der 
Bibtl  von  Gott,  ii.  SSS),  who  suppoead  the  new  name  to  have 
been  once  proclaimed  b;  a  great  prophet  upon  the  battlelleld 
after  a  sudoeo  viotoiv  had  been  gained.  The  same  interpreta- 
tion has  been  raoenUjr  npheU  sftasb  by  Borcheit  in  SK,  18»6, 
p.  61911. 

I  So  alreadv  J.  Q.  Herder  (In  ChUt  itr  AefrniiKAen  Poaie) 
and  other* ;  then,  after  the  view  which  refers  the  expression  to 
the  hosts  of  angels  had  long  been  the  prevailing  one,  E.  Schrader 
in  JahrlnleheryCr ymt.  Tntoltgi»,VSlt^v. 8161.;  and, racentb', 
esp.  Kautssch  in  art. 'Zebaoth'in  PiilT'zvii.  p.  i23a.,andu 
^.ilT'W,  1886,p.  17ff. 

If  This,  on  the  oontranr.  Is  everywhere  represented  by  the 
singular  (roM ;  even  in  Ps  lOIB  and  Uf*  the  plural  Icm  is 
demonstrably  due  to  error. 
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But  why — as  Delitzsch  asked  years  ago* — is  it 
that  the  Divine  nuiiie  Jahvxh  ^gb&'dth  is  not  found 
in  the  very  period  when  we  should  most  naturally 
look  for  it,  namely,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  and  of 
the  conflicts  with  the  Cauaanitea  ?  Instead  of  this, 
the  title  first  meets  ua  in  1  S  1'  as  an  appellation 
of  the  God  who  dwells  in  Shiloh  1  Kow,  it  is  qnite 
true  that  the  complete  absence  of  the  name  in  the 
Hexateuch  and  the  Book  of  Judges  would  be  very 
surprising.  But  Klostermann  (Geschkhte  Israels, 
p.  76)  has  made  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  name  JaAteeh  ?lba'6th  was,  a.t  least  in  the 
cstse  of  the  Hexateuch,  removed  from  the  text  by 
the  hand  of  a  late  redactor  (perhaps  from  the  fear 
of  its  being  misunderstood  in  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
hibited star-worship).  Thus  in  Jos  3"- in  place 
of  the  strange  expression  '  the  ark  with  the  law  of 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,'  surely  there  must 
have  stood  originally  the  usual  formula  '  the  ark 
of  Jahweh  of  Hosts';  and  in  6" the  LXX  (Kvpiu 
(fa^awd)  expressly  witnesses  to  the  reading  Jahtoeh 
^ibd'Oth. 

Another  objection  to  our  interpretation  is  nused 
by  Borcliert,  who  argues  that  all  the  passages  in 
which  zcba'Mh  means  the  hosts  of  Israel  belong  to 
the  latest  elements  in  the  Canon  (20  of  them  to  the 
latest  source  of  the  Pentateuch),  and,  moreover, 
that  they  speak,  not  of  militu^  hosts  but  of 
multitudes  of  people  in  general.  But  the  latter 
assertion  (even  a^  art  from  1  K  2*,  where  fib'Oth  in 
the  present  Denteronom.  narrative  belongs  in  all 
probability  to  an  earlier  source)  is  not  to  the 
point.  For  the  latest  source  of  the  Pentateuch 
always  thinks  of  the  people  as  a  military  body, 
whether  on  the  march  or  in  camp,  ranged  in  fixed 
order  about  the  sanctuary  (cf.  especially  Nu  2). 
And  the  circumstance  that  in  the  older  linguistic 
usage  the  earthly  army  (like  the  heavenly,  Jos  6'*) 
is  designated  f&h&  in  the  singular,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  conclusion  that  the  pmral  likewise  served 
originally  as  a  designation  of  earthly  hosts.  This 
view  finds  a  very  strong  sapport  in  1  S  17*.  When 
David  there  says  to  the  Philistine  giant,  '  I  come 
in  the  name  oi  Jabweh  of  Hosts,  tha  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,'  he  plainly  intends  by  the  latter 
addition  to  give  his  heathen  opponent  an  authentic 
interpretation  of  the  name  i/aAtoeA  ?eba'dth,  which, 
without  this,  must  have  remained  unintelligible  to 
hini. 

But,  if  we  abide  accordingly  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  title  as  referring  to  the  hosts  of  Israel 
who  are  to  put  their  trust  in  battle  in  Jahweh  (as 
in  Jg  5",  2  S  5^-  **)  as  their  true  leader  and  cham- 
pion, an  additional  remark  requires  to  be  made. 
Jahweh  ?eha'6th  is  originally  the  war -God  as 
represented  by  the  scuredArk-i  That  the  ark  itself 
was  a  warlike  shrine  was  shown  above  (p.  628  f.). 
But  now,  when  we  find  that,  of  the  11  passages 
in  the  Books  of  Samuel  where  the  title  Jahweh 
Ziba'Oth  occurs,  no  fewer  than  5  stand  in  a 
direct  or  indirect  relation  to  the  sacred  Ark,  this 
cannot  be  accidental.  Cf.  1 S  !'■ "  Jahweh  ^iba'Cth 
at  Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  was  then  located  ;  A* 
'the  ark  of  Jahweh  ^Iba'Oth.'  But  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  mav  be  fonnd  in  2  S  6*.  It  is 
tme  that  the  original  text  of  this  passage  has 
suH'ored  corruption,  as  is  shewn  by  the  dilferent 
form  in  the  pajrallel  1  Ch  IZ^.X  But  to  strike  out 
the  whole  sentence  after  ^ib&'dth  is  quite  an  un- 

*  In  Budelboch's  ZtUvihrift  fOr  di*  gaemmte  tutheriteht 
Thevlogie  und  Kirehe,  1874,  p.  217  B. 

t  Thia  connexion  waa  alreftdv  suggested  by  Vuilleumier  (art. 
'  Le  nom de  Dicu  JahT6h-f  ebsoth '  in  Rmte de  Thiol,  et  eU  Philoi., 
April  1877,  p.  302);  it  wu  eatablijhed  in  detail  by  Ktutz«!b  (toe. 
at.  above,  p.  636°  note  D). 

t  On  the  difflculties  presented  by  the  present  text,  and  the 
numerous  attempts  that  hare  been  made  to  emend  it,  cf. 
Oieaelirecht,  bit  aUtet.  SdHtnma  d*t  GotUtnameru  (Konigs- 
berg,  I901X  p.  mS. 


justifiably  violent  procedure.  Rather  may  we  con- 
clude that  here  in  any  case  it  was  stated  that '  over 
the  ark  the  name  of  JahWeh  of  Hosts  was  named,' 
i.e.  that  the  Ark  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to 
Jahweh  as  the  war-God,  being  the  representation 
and  the  pledge  of  His  presence.  And  when,  in  2  S 
6",  David  blesses  the  people  in  the  name  of  Jahweh 
of  Hosts,  this  is  the  solemn  termination  of  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  conveying  of  the  sacred 
Ark  to  Zion,  which  had  thus  for  their  objective 
Jahweh  of  Hosts,  the  war-God.  Again,  in  Ps  24", 
the  designation  of  God  as  '  Jahweh  of  Hosts '  (n  v.*, 
where  He  is  called  a  mighty  one  and  a  war-hero)  is 
most  simply  explained  oy  supposing  that  in  this 
Psalm-fragment  the  subject  is  the  return  of  the 
Ark  to  the  temple  from  a  campaign. 

(i)  While  convinced  that  the  above  is  the  tme 
interpretation  of  Jahweh  ?(ba'6th  as  an  original 
appellation  of  the  war -God  represented  by  the 
sacred  Ark,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  another 
conception  gradually  established  itself  in  the  lin- 
guistic usage,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many 
passages  the  original  conception  appears  to  lie 
quite  forgotten.  This  is  shown  even  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  employment  of  the  expression.  Of 
the  278  passages  in  which  Jahweh  Zibd'Cth  (so  234 
times)  or  another  combination  with  '4ibd'6th  occur, 
there  are  19  in  the  Historical  books  (11  in  Samnel, 
5  in  Kings,  but  only  in  the  mouth  of  prophets ; 
3  in  Chronicles  in  parallels  to  Samuel) ;  15  in  the 
Psalms  (in  the  first  book  only  Ps  24>°;  14  in  the 
second  and  third  books) ;  while  all  the  other 
instances  are  in  the  Prophetical  books.  Even  if 
amongst  the  last  named  there  are  a  few  which 
might  point  to  Jahtoeh  ^ibd'Cth  as  the  war-God, 
such  an  interpretation  is  quite  impossible  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances.  On  the  contrary,  the 
addition  ^iod'6th  has  plainly  attached  to  it  the 
notion  of  the  supramundaite  power  and  glory  of 
Jahweh.  It  is  manifestly  so  in  those  passages  in 
which  this  Divine  name  stands  in  parallelism  with 
the  notion  of  the '  holiness,'  i.e.  (in  accordance  with 
the  Prophetic  use  of  the  term)  the  absolutelyex- 
alted  being  of  Jahweh,  as  in  Is  6"*''  6'.  How 
this  change  of  signification  is  to  be  understood  is 
not  possible  to  say  with  certainty.  Only  so  much 
is  clear,  that,  after  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Ark  in  the  mystenons  darkness  of  the  ady- 
tum oi  the  temple,  its  former  connexion  with  the 
war-Grod,  Jahweh  ^ibS'dth,  must  have  vanished 
from  the  popular  consoionsness,  and  that  in  place 
of  this  the  awe-inspiring  majesty  of  this  God  must 
have  come  into  the  foreground.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, the  most  plausible  supposition  that  now  the 
hoste  of  angels  and  perhaps  also  (at  least  in  later 
times)  of  stars  came  involuntarily  to  be  substituted 
for  the  earthly  hosts,  so  that,  fanally,  the  idea  of 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  connected  itself  per  se  with 
the  title  Jahweh  Zeba'Sth.  In  this  way  we  could 
explain  most  simply  the  surprising  circumstance 
that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
Jahweh  Zihd'Gth  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  altliough 
it  is  met  with  very  frequently  in  Jeremiah  and 
immediately  after  the  Lxile.  Ezekiel  may  have 
purposely  avoided  it  because  it  was  capable  of 
being  misinterpreted  as  a  justification  of  star- 
wordiip. 

3.  Another  weighty  question  connected  with  the 
conception  of  the  Deity  is  this  :  Are  there  to  be 
discovered,  even  in  the  pre-Prophetie  period,  tend- 
encies towards  overcoming  the  initial  crass  concep- 
tion of  the  bodily  form  of  God,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  disposition  to  free  the  Divine  being  from  the 
realm  of  the  visible  and  sensible,  and  thus  to 
spiritualize  it?  Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  clothing  of  Jahweh  with  a  body  is  a 
practice  that  still  extends  into  this  period.  This 
IS  proved  by  the  Jahwistic  passages  Gn  3"-  and 
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Igiir.  •  Nevertheless,  the  answer  to  the  above 
question  must  be  a  decided  affirmatlTe,  and  there 
are  even  various  methods  of  distinguishing  between 
the  transcendent,  unapproachable,  real  being  of 
Jahweh  and  tlie  passing  appearances  which  do  not 
completely  exhaust  His  being. 

(a)  To  tnis  category  certaiiHv  belongs  the  mafaM 
Jahweh  or 'angel  of  Jahweh' fin  the  original  sense 
of  that  term.  This  sense  could  never  nave  been 
mistaken  if  men  had  not  obstinately  persisted  in 
demanding  that  this  theoloffumenon  snonld  have 
the  same  sense  thronghont  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament — a  course  to  which  they  were  driven 
on  the  ground  of  a  mechaniml  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion. Since,  now.  in  oertain  late  passages  the 
'angel  of  Jahweh  is  nndonbtedly,  as  a  creatnre 
angel,  clearly  distinguished  from  Jahweh,  it  was 
thought  that  he  ooud  be  also  so  distinguished  in 
all  the  earlier  passages.:^  In  reality  the  'angel  of 
Jahweh '  is  onginafiy  a  form  of  appearance  of 
Jahweh  Himself,  'a  temporary  descent  of  the 
latter  to  visibility,'  distingnishable  from  Himself 
only  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  represent  the  full  and 
complete  majesty  of  His  being.  The  circumstance, 


very  simplv  explained.  The  designation  'angel 
of  Jahwen  is  necessary  wherever  ue  comes  {pax- 
ticularly  in  conversation)  into  d^«ct  contact  with 
men,  whereas  the  simple  'Jahweh'  is  sufficient 
when  God  is  to  be  thought  of  as  if  by  Himself, 
separate  from  men  or  at  least  nnseen  by  them. 
Althongli  in  some  passages  this  condition  of  things 
is  obscured  by  toncnes  of  the  redactor's  hand,  there 
are  others  where  it  is  readily  recognizable.  §  So 
in  Jg  6"  '  Curse  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  Jahweh 
[addressing  Israel],  because  they  came  not  to  the 
help  of  [the  invisibly  present]  Jahweh.'  In  like 
manner,  in  Gn  IS"*  the  God  who  speaks  to  Hagar 
is  always  called  maPakh  Jahuxh,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  v.",  Jahweh  Himself  has  heard  her  affliction, 
this  being  a  function  for  which  He  did  not  require 
a  personal  meetin|;  with  her.  In  any  case,  it  is 
qtiite  in  the  spirit  of  the  narrator  when  in  v." 
Hagar  discovers  in  Him  who  has  spoken  with  her 
Jahweh  Himself.  Acain,  in  6n  21'"^  (the  Elo- 
histio  parallel  to  the  Jahwistic  narraUve  of  ch.  16) 
it  is  Ood  that  hears  the  voice  of  the  lad,  but  the 
angd  of  God  that  calls  to  Hagar  ont  of  heaven, 
etc.  And  if  in  v.>*  it  is  God  that  opena  her  eves, 
so  that  she  sees  the  well  of  water,  this  required  no 
fertonal,  mechanical  operation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might  be  accomplished  by  an  act  of  the  Divine 
will  working  from  afar,  and  this  is  plainly  the 
meaning  of  the  narrator.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
how  here  in  E  a  marked  spiiitnalizing  of  the 

*  In  On  W  there  sre  now,  indeed,  be*  been  abowB  bjr 
Kraetnchnwr  ^ZATW,  1807,  p.  Slff.X  two  recenaiona  of  the 
Mune  Dkmtire  oombined.  Aooordlnc  to  the  earlier  of  these, 
Jahweh  Ubnielt  appean,  tooompanieo  hj  two  aniceli ;  accord- 
ing to  the  later  (the  'plural  •oune')  three  ans«Is  are  sent  by 
Jahweh,  who  Bimaelf  aUdee  in  heaven  (oL  eip.  18M). 

t  The  E  aouroe  ol  the  Peotataoch  remain*  even  here  true  to 
ita  principle  ot  avoiding  the  name  '  Jahweli,'  and  (but  in 
quite  the  eame  aanae)  mafaUi  'SUSMm  (On  £lii)  or  tHaTakh 
ht-'BlSMm,  •  anfrel  o(  Ood  ■  (On  31",  Ex  14l>). 

t  The  monographa  on  the  maratM  Jahmk  from  thia  atand- 
point  have,  of  coune,  now  ceaaed  to  poaaeaa  tntereat.  The 
correct  view  is  represented  especially  by  Kosten  (art  'De 
mal'aoh  Jahve'  in  Theoi.  Tijdtclirlft,  187S,  p.  867  it.).  Only,  he 
troea  too  tar  in  aeeldncr  to  explain  all  appearanoea  ot  angels 
(even  in  the  plural,  as  On  2S>a  82*(1))  in  pre-exUio  passages  as 
selt-manitestations  ot  Ood. 

{Thia  frequent  intercliange  of  'Jahweh'  and  'maFakh 
Jahweh'  ahalters  the  (at  flrat  airht  venr  plausible)  theory  that 
the  motion  of  the  *angtl  ot  Jahweh'  la  the  neoessarv  conse- 
quenoe  ot  Jahweh  £finuM(^being  suppoaed  toliaTe  Hia  dwelling- 
plaoe  at  Sinai.  Enthroned  there.  He  might  be  auppoaed  incap- 
able of  appearing  eiaewbere  at  the  aame  time.  But  thia  is  a 
falae  aaaumption.  On  the  contranr,  where  the  angel  of  Jahweh 
appcara,  there  ia  Jahweh  also  active,  hut  it  i«  aa^  Hia  toim  of 
nianitealatlon  that  is  iiMNa  and  audtbU. 


ancient  theologumenon  has  already  taken  place. 
In  J  the  angel  of  Jahweh  evidently  meets  Hagar 
at  the  well  personsJly  and  in  human  form ;  in  E, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  to  her  '  from  heaven.' 
The  thought  of  a  human  body  pertaining  to 
Jahweh  is  thus,  if  not  exactly  dropped,  forced 
into  the  background.  The  same  is  true  of  Gn  22^* 
[where  moTakh  Jahweh,  occurring  in  what  is 
otherwise  an  miint«rrupted  ElohiM:ic  narrative, 
can  be  only  a  variant  for  maCakh  'Elohtm,  due  to 
a  redactor,  and  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  redac- 
tory  addition  in  v.",  which  also  speaks  of  the 
angel  of  Jahweh].  In  Gn  31"  (E)  the  angel  of 
God  calls  to  Jacob  'in  a  dream,'  so  that  here 
too  any  allubion  to  direct  personal  intercourse  ia 
avoided.  But  the  an<;el  of  Jahweh  expressly  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  God  of  Bethel.  In  this 
instance,  then,  there  is  no  possibility  of  denying 
a  self-revelation  of  Jahweh  in  the  form  of  the 
angeL  In  the  story  of  Jacob's  wrestling  (32''*) 
onl  V  a  '  man '  is  spoken  of ;  but  the  latter  appears 
to  M  thonght  of  also  as  maTaJch  Jahweh,  for  he 
bleasee  Jacob,  who  declares  (v.»),  '  God  have  I  seen 
face  to  face,  and  yet  have  escaped  with  m^  life.' — 
We  encounter  the  mal'akh  Jahweh  again  in  Ex  3*. 
Here  he  appears  to  Moses  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and 
thus  comes  into  the  realm  of  the  visible.  Hence 
it  most  be  due  to  a  redactor  that  in  v.'^  the 
Elohistic  addition  to  the  Jahwistic  v.**  ('Jahweh 
saw' — analogous  to  Gn  21"  'Jahweh  heard'),  it  is 
God  Himself  and  not  the  angel  of  God  that  calls 
to  Moses  from  the  bnsh.  By  the  way,  in  the  whole 
of  the  further  transaction  (v.*'')  there  is  not  the 
slightest  whisper  of  doubt  that  it  is  God  Himself 
and  not  some  messenger  of  God  that  nieaks. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  Gn  16  and  21 
may  be  explained  the  remarkable  interchange  of 
'  Jahweh '  or  '  God '  and  '  angel  of  Jahweh '  in  Nu 
22="-".  The  latter  opposes  the  progress  of  Balaam 
(yy  a») .  j,g  Jg  gggn  ify  ^^c  ass  (w.**'"),  and 
at  last  by  Balaam  himself  (v.") ;  it  is  A<  that 
speaks  to  Balaam  (vv.**-  and  the  latter  replies 
to  him  (v.**).  On  the  other  hand,  'Jahweh'  gives 
the  ass  the  faculty  of  speech  (v.^) ;  He  opens  the 
eyes  of  Balaam  (v.*°,  cf.  the  preci^sly  similar  case 
in  Gn  21")— both  examples  of  far-wosking  effects  . 
ot  the  power  of  Jahweh.  \ 

In  Jg  6'"'-,  again,  we  have,  accordin^^  v.",  a 
person^  manifestation  of  Jahweh.  This  is  called 
moTalch  Jahweh  everywhere  except  in  w,**>  " ; 
but  even  in  w."-  "  the  LXX  read  moTakh  yotwsk, 
and  no  donbt  this  was  the  OTiginal  reading,  and 
not  an  intentional  change  introanced  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  with  the  text  elsewhwe.  Finally,  in 
Jg  ISM^  the  angel  of  Jahweh,  whom  the  parents 
of  Samson  took  at  first  for  a  man  of  Goal  ia  in- 
tended to  be  an  appearance  of  Jahweh  Himself,  as 
is  shown  not  only  by  v.'*,  bat  onite  expressly  by 
v.***-.  The  last  passa^  to  which  we  may  claim  to 
appeal  in  this  connexion  is  Hob  12*^  'Jacob  con- 
tended with  God,  he  contended  against  a  Divine 
manifestation  (moTakh),'  etc  The  prophet  evi- 
dently avoids  naming  Jahweh  Himself,  bat  hia 
meaning  is  clearly  the  same  as  is  intended  in  the 
passage  which  underlies  his  reference  (see  above). 
Other  witnesses  to  this  sense  of  the  expression 
mal'akh  Jahweh  are  to  be  found  in  the  statements, 
summary  as  they  are,  of  Gn  48"  (E),  Jg  2^*, 
2  K  !>• and  in  the  mention  of  the  angel  of  God 
(in  E  parallel  with  the  pillar  of  dond  in  J)  in 
Ex  U".    On  Mai  3'  see  below. 

It  is  intelligible  how,  as  the  conception  of  (Jod 
grew  more  profound,  the  above  described  pale 
manifestation,  although  only  temporary  and  not 
exhausting  the  complete  bemg  oi  Jahweh,  must 
have  given  ott'ence  to  the  religious  aense.  But  this 
ottence  was  not  summarily  removed  by  transform- 
ing the  moTakh  Jahweh  into  a  created  angel :  on 
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the  contrary,  men  still  held  fast  to  a  representation 
of  Jahweb,  although  with  a  stronger  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  distinction  between  this  and  Jahweh 
Himself.  Under  this  head  fall  certtun  passages  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  we  are 
still  to  think  of  a  maVakh  Jahweh  in  the  form 
described  above,  or  simply  of  a  created  an^^el.  So 
in  Ex  23*'*-  '  Truly  I  will  send  my  *  angel  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  by  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee 
into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Take  ye 
heed  of  him,  and  hearken  unto  his  voice  ;  be  not 
rebellions  against  him,  for  he  will  not  forgive  your 
transgression  ;  for  my  name  ia  in  him.'  This  last 
expression  means  nothing  else  than  'for  he  is  a 
representation  of  mv  being '  (see  below,  p.  640''  f . ), 
and  is  not  to  be  weakened,  with  Ewald  and  others, 
as  if  it  meant  only  that  the  angel  represents  God 
as  the  ambassador  does  the  king,  and  has  power 
to  speak  in  His  name ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  him- 
self essentially  Divine.  We  shall  presently  see, 
however,  that  the  '  name'  of  God  is  not  so  directly 
identical  with  God  as  oonld  be  said  of  the  mal'akh 
Jahweh.  In  the  same  sense  as  we  liave  just  estab- 
lished for  23C  we  are  to  understand  also  32**  and 
33^  [read  again,  with  Luc,  'my  angel'].  For  in 
33'-  *  it  is  said  of  God  Himself  that  He  cannot  go 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Israelites,  for  He  should 
have  to  destroy  such  a  stiff-necked  people.  Per- 
haps we  ought,  finally,  to  include  in  this  category 
the  passages  where  David  is  compared  to  tfie  angel 
of  God  (2  S  U"- »  19>i ;  on  the  other  hand,  1  S  29* 
has '  like  an  angel  of  (Sod ').  "The  expression  is  too 
general  to  permit  of  a  certidn  interpretation.  But, 
seeing  that  the  woman  of  TeVoa  would  hardly 
Mve  ventured  to  treat  David's  wisdom  as  equal  to 
'.he  wisdom  of  God  Himself,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
we  are  here  also  to  think  of  a  representation  of 
Jahweh  which  is  not  abeolately  identical  with 
Him.  On  the  other  hand,  '  the  angel  of  Jahweh ' 
in  2  S  24"  is  a  creature  angel,  for  Jahwdi  com- 
mands him  to  leave  off  his  work  of  destonotion. 
The  case  is  similar  in  1  K  19'  (cf.  v.»)  and  2  K  19* 
(Is  37*').  Finally,  in  Ps  34«m  SC"-  we  have  perhaps 
simply  the  idea  of  a  gnardian  angel  (appointed  by 
God). 

Tlie  theolofjwmenon  of  the  '  angel  of  Jahweh '  is 
wholly  wanting  in  the  pre-exilio  prophets ;  and  in. 
Zee  S'-'"-,  where  it  reappears  after  a  long 
interval,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  creaturely 
character  of  this  '  angel  of  Jahweh.'  For  he  prays 
to  Jahweh,  and  Jahweh  answers  him  in  comforting 
words.  He  delivers  the  Divine  commission  (1") ; 
he  is  met  by  '  another  angel'  (27CI) ;  and  again  in 
3*  [where,  in  view  of  v.',  read  '  and  the  angel  of 
Jahweh  said*]  he  is  once  more  expressly  distin- 
guished from  Jahweh.  In  the  considerably  later 
passage.  Zee  12*,  'the  angel  of  Jahweh'  stands 
in  paraUelism  with  'Eldhtm ;  bnt  the  latter  term 
is  here  manifestly  not  simply  the  equivalent  of 
J.tkweh,  bat  stands  for  '  a  snpramnndane.  Divine 
bidng';  so  that  even  here  'the  angel  of  Jahweh' 
is  kept  quite  distinct  from  Jahweh  Himself.  One 
night  rather  be  tempted  to  think  of  a  self -revela- 
tion of  Jahweh  in  the  '  angel  of  the  covenant '  of 
Mai  3',  seeing  that  he  is  named  immediately  after 
'  the  Lord,'  >.«.  Jahweh.  In  reality,  however,  he 
is  conpled  with  Jahweh  only  as  His  attendant  and 
instnunent,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  distin- 
guished from  Him. 

(6)  Closely  akin  to  the  'angel  of  Jahweh,'  in  its 
original  sense,  we  have  sometimes  the  '  faoe  {o')p 
pSnim  t)  of  Jahweh,'  i.e.  simply  Jahweh  Himself 

*  The  UMwretio  text  has  'an  angel '  (a*  In  Mn  20M) ;  but 
doobUesa  we  ihould  read,  with  Iha  Bamaiitan  text  and  Ludan'a 
icceneion  of  the  LZZ, '  my  angol '  {matakM).  Of.  even  the  UT 
ot  T.»  'For  miiw  angel  ahau  go  before  thee,'  etc. ;  and  On 
W- where  we  iLreaay  read,  'He  ahall  aend  mi  angel  before 
theai' 
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as  personally  present,  although  (like  the  mal'akh 
Jahtoek)  in  a  form  of  manifestation  which  does  not 
exhaust  His  full  being.  Unfortunately,  the  prin- 
cipal passage  which  treats  of  this  theologumenon, 
namely  £x  33,  has  not  been  preserved  entire,  and 
hence  its  interpretation  i»  dilKcult.  In  the  text 
(v.*^-),  which  is  a  combination  of  various  sonrces 
and  strata  of  sonrces,  God  declares  that  He  cannot 
[personally]  go  up  in  tlie  uiidst  of  the  people,  else 
lie  .should  have  to  consume  them.  Israel  is  much 
disturbed  at  this  announcement ;  bat  at  God's  com- 
mand the  people  put  off  their  ornaments,  while  He 
announces  His  intention  of  considering  how  He  may 
provide  a  substitute  for  His  personal  presence. 
After  V.'  there  must  have  been  (from  the  pen  of  E) 
an  account  of  the  constructing  of  the  tent  and  the 
sacred  Ark  from  the  ornaments  of  the  people,  for 
the  existence  of  the  tent  is  all  at  once  assumed  in 
V.'.  The  Ark,  in  fact,  which  represents  Jahweh, 
is  the  substitute  for  His  personal  presence.  When, 
now,  in  J's  parallel  (v.*^  )  God,  in  answer  to  Moses' 
question  whom  He  means  to  send  with  the  people, 
replies  (v."),  'My  face  shall  go  [with  yon],'  this 
cannot,  in  flat  opposition  to  E,  mean  '  I  m  my  own 
person.'  That  is  to  say,  J,  as  well  as  E,  must  have 
nad  in  view  something  secondary,  some  partial 
representation  of  the  full  being  of  Jahweh,  whether 
he,  too,  thought  of  the  sacred  Ark,  or  the  self-mani- 
festation of  God  in  the  form  of  the  moTakh  Jahweh 
was  before  his  mind's  eye.  It  is  to  Ex  33",  beyond 
doubt,  that  allusion  is  made  in  Dt  4"  and  Is  63'. 
In  the  latter  passage  the  present  text  speaks  of 
'  the  angel  of  his  face  {pSntm).'  That  would  mean 
the  angel  in  whom  His  pSntm,  the  manifestation 
of  His  presence,  was  found.  But  we  should  cer- 
tainly read,  with  the  LXX,  'No  messenger  or 
angel  [read  119^91  Ty],  but  his  face,  saved  them.' 
Here,  plainly,  pSntm,  as  the  proper  manifestation 
of  Jahweh,  is  opposed  to  messengers  and  angels, 
who  are  (mite  distinct  from  Him.  Yet  even  the 
author  of  Is  63*  cannot  have  regarded  the  p&nim 
of  Jahweh  as  absolutely  identical  with  Him,  else 
he  would  surely  have  said  simply  'Jahweh,  he 
saved  tliem,'  and  not  'his  face  saved  them.'  In 
three  other  passages  the  ^ntm  of  Jahweh  denotes 
His  appearing  to  execute  judgment  upon  the  foes 
of  Israel  (Ps21W(»i),  or  upon  Israel  itself  (Ps  WW, 
La  4" '  The  angry  glance  of  Jahweh  hath  scattered 
them '). 

(c)  "To  the  category  of  forms  of  Divine  mani- 
festation belongs,  further,  the  'glory  (iHsf  kSbdd) 
of  Jahveh.'  *  It  is  true  that  no  penectly  certain 
evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the  currency  of  this 
theologumenon  as  early  as  the  pre-Prophetic  period. 
For  in  the  very  ancient  passage,  1  S  4**,  hSMd 
appears  to  be  a  designation  of  Jahweh  who  dwells 
in  the  sacred  Ark,  and  hence  belongs  to  quite  a 
different  category  from  the  kdbdd  in  all  other  pre- 
exilio  passages.  In  the  latter  the  kaMd  is  the 
manifestation-form  in  which  Jahweh  on  solemn 
occasions  shows  Himself  to  Israel ;  it  stands,  above 
all,  for  the  brightnett  which  streams  from  the  olond 
surrounding  Him.  It  ma^  be  that  here,  too,  there 
was  originally  a  connexion  with  the  thought  of 
the  storm -God  who  appears  in  dark  lightning- 
flashing  clouds  (so,  probably,  still  in  Ex  33"  and 
Dt  5"  but  the  kdbdd  may  exhibit  itself  apart 
from  storms  (so  especially  in  1  K  8"  ||  2  Ch  7', 
where  the  kSMd  of  Jahweh  in  the  form  of  a 
[bright]  cloud  fills  the  newly  built  temple).  On 

by  the  circumstance  that  in  Carthaginian  inscriptions  the  god 
dess  Tanit  very  frequently  receives  the  honorilic  title  '  Faoe  of 
Baal '  (sine  Ba  at),  i.t.  personal  (as  it  were,  incarnate)  repr» 
aentaoon  of  the  Deity  in  general. 

*  A  very  thorough  examination  of  the  history  of  this  notion 
will  be  found  in  Ton  Qall'a  Die  Harlichkek  OotUi:  tint 
Inblitch-thtoloqiKlit  CtUtrtiuhung  atugedehiU  Mer  do*  AUt 
I'atammt,  die  2'argumt,  Apohriphtn,  Apotalypim  tmi  iat 
Seue  TetameiU,  Oieaaen,  1800, 
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the  other  hniid,  in  Is  6'  (and  no  also  in  Nu  14'"-, 
Hab  2»,  and  often  in  the  Psalnin,  e.g.  19»i')  72") 
iSbOd  appearii  to  stand  in  a  much  wider  sense  for 
the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  niaieHty  and 
omnipotence  winch  are  displayed  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth. 

Quite  a  different  sense  attaches  to  the  k&bOd  of 
Jahweh  in  Ezekiel  as  well  as  in  Is  40-66  and  in  the 
so-called  Priests'  Code.  Here  it  is  plainly  the 
form  itself  in  which  Jahweh  becomes  visible,  and 
not  simply  the  teniporariljr  assumed  veiling  of  His 
real  being.  This  hShOd  shines  like  hashmal*  (Ezk 
!"■■);  it  rises  from  its  place  with  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  great  earthquake  (3"),  leaves  the  chembini- 
cliariot,  and  approaches  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  bo  that  the  temple  is  filled  with  the  cloud 
[winch  veils  the  kdbOd],  and  the  fore-court  with 
the  brightness  of  the  kabdd  of  Jahweh  (9^  10*). 
Then,  once  more  mounting  the  chariot  (10'"'-,  cf. 
also  3"  8*),  it  leaves  the  city  and  Axes  its  abode  on 
the  Monnt  of  OliveH  during  the  period  of  judgment 
and  desecration  (IP-'-).  Thence,  when  the  day  of 
deliverance  dawns,  it  returns  by  the  east  door  to 
the  temple,  and  the  latter  as  well  as  the  whole 
land  shines  anew  in  its  reUexion. 

The  same  conception  of  the  k&bOd  as  a  figure 
shooting  out  rays  afar  is  found,  although  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  in  the  Messianic  glimpses 
of  Is  40-66.  According  to  40*  it  is  to  show  itself 
as  soon  as  the  preparations  for  the  return  of  the 
exiles  are  undertaken;  here,  in  all  probability,  it 
is  thought  of  as  the  guide  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
turning band.  On  the  other  hand,  in  (50"-  the 
kdbOd  of  Jahweh  streams  over  them  (thus  appar- 
ently in  heaven) ;  in  oU"  (II  the  '  name  of  Jahweh," 
see  below),  again,  and  in  66'^-  kdbdd  may  stand,  as 
in  Is  6'  etc.,  tor  the  glorifying  of  the  majesty  and 
omnipotence  of  Jahweh,  which  is  visible  to  the 
whole  world. 

The  conception  of  the  hdb6d  of  Jahweh  present 
in  Ezk  1-11  and  in  cli.  43  recurs  quite  clearly  in 
the  Priests'  Code,  naturally  without  the  connected 
notion  of  the  cherubim-chariot.  It  is  enthroned 
upon  Sinai,  enveloped  in  the  cloud  ;  but  to  the 
eves  of  Israel  it  presents  itself  as  devouring  fire 
(Ex24'"-;  cf.  alsoLv9«'-,Nul4'»16i»20"-»).  InEx 
4lF*'-  and  Nu  17"  [16''']  the  cloud  appears,  as  it  were, 
as  the  herald  and  signal  of  the  kSbOdol  Jahweh 
which  appears  immediately  after  it,  and  fills  the 
Tent  of  Meeting.  Cf.  also  the  discussion  of  the 
'  Glory  of  Jahweh '  in  vol.  ii.  p.  1S4  ff. 

All  the  thenlogitrwna  we  have  just  describecl  are 
attempts  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  real  being 
of  Jahweh,  which  eludes  human  sight  and  com- 
prehension, and  the  realm  of  the  visible,  which  is 
alone  accessible  and  intelligible  to  man.  One 
perceives  the  inadequacy  of  all  comparisons,  and 

fret  these  cannot  be  dispen.'ied  with  so  long  as  the 
mman  mind  cannot  conceive  of  personal  action 
and  influence  proceeding  except  from  a  bodily 
form  (this  boduy  form,  moreover,  being  always 
primarily  human).  Hence  it  marks  a  considcr- 
iililo  advance  on  the  old  notion  of  the  imxl'akh 
.Inkwah  when  in  the  theologumena  of  the  panim 
and  the  kabOd  of  Jahweh  the  thought  of  a  human 
torm  is  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground. Even  if  Ezekiel  (l'-*'-)  still  ventures— in  a 
supplementiiry  sort  of  fashion  — on  a  comparison  of 
the  kabOd  of  Jahweh  with  the  human  form  ('a 
likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man,'  v.''^ ;  '  from 
that  which  appeared  as  his  loins,'  v.-''),  in  Pcutcro- 
Isaiah  and  the  Priests'  Code  there  is  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  form  of  a  man.  The  only  images 
that  are  considered  worthy  to  represent  the  supra- 
mundane  and  mystorious  being  of  God  are  lire 
(which  is,  as  it  were,  the  least  material  element) 
•  AocortliiiK  to  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate,  this  word  (^5f  C) 
•taiid;!  for  electron,  that  to,  u  amalgam  of  gold  and  mlrer. 


and  the  more  than  earthly  brightness  which  pro- 
ceeds from  it,  and  which  is  rendered  tolerable  to 
the  human  eye  only  by  an  enveloping  cloud. 

{d)  We  have  still,  however,  in  this  connexion, 
to  speak  of  a  theoluguinenov,  which  likewise  aims 
at  distinguishing  lietween  the  immanent  Jahweh 
and  His  manifestations  and  acts,  avoiding  at  the 
same  time  all  introduction  of  a  bisdUy  form.  We 
refer  to  the  remarkable  expressions  regarding  the 
'name  of  Jahweh."  The  modem  mind  finds  it 
bard  to  realize  the  profound  meaning  which  ft 
person's  name  possessed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  inclod- 
mg  the  Israelites,  in  ancient  times.  Giesebrecht 
(I.e.  p.  94)  rightly  defines  a  name  as  meaning, 
according  to  the  ancient  conception,  'a  something 
parallel  to  the  man,  relatively  independent  of  its 
ucarer,  but  of  great  imimrtanoe  for  his  weal  oi' 
his  woe,  a  something  which  at  once  describes  anc 
influences  its  liearer.'  He  supports  this  defini 
tton  (ib.  p.  68  ff.)  by  very  numerous  and  striking 
testimonies,  derived  from  the  conceptions  of  othei 
peoples  and  religions.  But  what  is  true  of  a 
human  name  is  true  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the 
Divine  name.  To  know  it  is  of  vital  importance, 
for  this  is  the  condition  of  being  able  to  use  it  in 
invocation;  and  invocation  has,  according  to  primi- 
tive notions,  a  real  eflicacy,  giving  to  uie  invok- 
ing party  a  kind  of  power  over  the  name  invoked, 
so  that  he  can  compel  its  aid.  This  explains  why, 
in  heathen  cults,  the  name  of  a  particular  god 
was  studiously  kept  secret,  Ivst  it  might  be  abtued 
through  being  invoked  by  an  improper  party.t 

Now  it  is  self-evident  that  in  tne  OT,  in  the 
numerous  pasfsages,  particularly  in  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms,  where  the  'name  of  Jahneh' 
is  introduced  in  various  connexions,  such  crass 
and  superstitious  notions  as  underlie  heathen 
magical  formulas  are  entirely  absent.  The  con- 
ception of  God  found  in  the  Prophets  (including 
Deuteronomy,  a.s  the  specilically  Prophetical  law- 
book) and  tlie  Psalms  permits  of  no  Other  view 
than  that  all  those  manifuM  expressions  are  used 
from  a  thoroughly  purifieil  relinous  and  ethical 
standpoint.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Giesebrecht 
is  certainly  right  in  declarin-:  the  (almost  univers- 
ally) current  explanation  ot  these  expressions  to 
be  inadequate,  and,  in  attributing  to  the  'name 
of  Jahweh,'  in  at  least  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, a  far  deeper  meaning.  Most  are  content 
to  explain  the  'name'  as  the  expression  of  the 
character,  the  connotation  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, in  so  far  as  these  have  become  known  to 
the  Israelites,  or  have  manifested  themselves  for 

*C(.  Giesebrecht's  monofcraph,  Dit  allUtt.  SehiUzunf  dm 
Golletnainerui  und  ihre  reltgiomgachiehUieht  GruntUag* 
(Kniii).'9licrg.         which  ia  at  once  tnorough-gobiK,  and  open* 

up  a  number  of  new  points  ot  view, 
t  A  trace  of  this  notion  niav  be  discovered  with  certain^ 

in  Gn  ^i&o  and  Jg  \3'^,  In  botli  passages  the  manifestation  of 
Jahweh  (for  such  is  oriffinally  meant)  declines  to  give  its  naine, 
tluis  t'Scapinjf,  as  it  were,  any  further  anno>ance.  It  may  be, 
again,  that  in  the  Decalogue  the  comnmndment  not  to  take 
.Jahweh's  name  *in  vain'  meant  oripnally  that  men  were  not 
to  coiiipel  action  on  the  part  of  ttie  sacrc^l  name  by  invokinir  it- 
So,  Uio,  Am  (I'o  is  best  explained,  with  Giesebrecht  (p.  IfeX  »• 
exproiising  a  dread  ot  provoking  the  8ercelv  enraged  ueitv  still 
furthor  by  uttering  His  name  (of.  also  8').  Consideration  la 
due,  flnaliy.  to  the  remark  of  Oiesebrecht  (Fri'ile  /iir  Ilabel 
uiiii  Itibel,  Koniffsljerg,  1003,  p.  41),  that  the  abstract  notion  'H, 
'dcitv,'  is  employed  so  frequently  in  j^ersonal  names  because, 
like  the  tonus  expressing  relationship,  this  ser\e<l  a«  a  pror^-c- 
tion  [o  the  Divine  name,  which  mijrht  not  bo  uttered.  Cf.  the 
numerous  examples  of  such  name-taboos  collected  from  all 
qimrters  by  Giesebrecht,  I.e.  p.  33,  note  1;  see  also  F,.  ser, 
(Jii':l  -n  Bough'',  i.  403 II. 

With  the  magical  and  at  the  same  time  irresistible  cfflcacy 
of  ihe  solemnly  invoked  Divine  name  is  pLiinly  connected  the 
firm  belief  in  the  terrilile  ]»o\ver  of  the  cirrxf.  Thus  Ahimelech 
succnmbs  to  the  curee  of  -loUinni  (.Ilj  ll'-*  5"'') ;  Micah  escape* 
the  effects  of  his  mother's  curse  by  prompt  restitution  of  the 
money  he  had  stolen  from  her  ;  and  his  n-ntlier  at  once  removes 
the  curse  by  pronouncing  a  fonnula  of  tilessinjr,  in  which  the 
name  of  Jahweh  is  invoked  (Jg  I'nr);  the  curse  of  Elish*  'id 
the  name  of  Jahweh '  brings  summmry  destruction  upou  for^- 
two  children  (2  K 
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their  protection  or  deliverance.  In  point  of  fact, 
a  number  of  frec^uently  employed  expressions  are 
more  or  less  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  yray 
(e.g.  when  we  read  of  proclaiming,  praising,  cele- 
brating, glorying  in,  the  name  of  God) ;  there  are 
even  others  where  the  name  appears  to  be  in- 
tended only  in  the  sense  familiar  to  us — as  a  com- 
bination of  particular  sounds  (so  in  all  connexions 
where  a  pronouncing  of  the  Divine  name  is  spoken 
of,  such  88  calling  npon,  profaning,  blaspheming 
the  name,  or  putting  it  [in  blessing]  npon  any  one, 
Nu  6",  Ps  129').  But  there  remains  a  very  large 
number  of  passages  in  which  these  two  methods 
of  interpretation,  so  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
^'ield  no  sense  at  all — passages  in  which  the  name, 
in  short,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  person 
of  God.  This  applies  where  sncb  expressions  as 
'  fear,' '  love,' '  honour,' '  confess,' '  trust  in,' '  wait 
for,'  are  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Giod.  That  a 
maiiifestation-form  of  Jahweb  as  present  to  help  ha 
here  thought  of,  is  evident  from  such  instances  as 
I's  20»(ii  ('the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend 
thee!')  44° W  ('through  tiiy  name  we  tread  down 
our  foes,"  cf.  U8i»-")54»m('helpme,  O  God,  through 
thy  name,'  cf.  124«),  Pr  18"  ('a  strong  tower  is  the 
name  of  Jahweh ').* 

If  in  the  above  passages  the  'name'  is  really  a 
personified  '  power  placed  tide  hy  side  with  the 
proper  person  of  Jahweh'  (Giesebrecht,  I.e.  p.  66), 
this  throws  a  clear  light  not  only  upon  the  above 
(p.  639*)  cited  passage  Ex  23"  J'  My  name  is  in 
liim '),  but  ako  upon  the  expressions  just  noticed, 
such  as  'vail  upon,  praise,  thank,  the  name  of 
Jahweh.'  They  refer  not  to  the  name  '  Jahweh ' 
as  the  pronunciation  of  certain  sounds,  but  to  the 
'power'  which  has  become  hypostatized  in  it; 
iitherwise,  passages  like  Ps  54'i''''-  ('I  will  declare 
to  tlie  praise  of  thy  name,  Jahweh,  that  it  is  good, 
that  it  Imth  delivered  me  ont  of  all  trouble') 
would  be  quite  unintelligible 

All  the  more  intelligible,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
come the  very  numerous  passages  which  speak  of  a 
localizing  of  the  name  at  particular  sanctuaries, 
notably  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  Favourite 
forms  of  expression  with  Deuteronomy  and  with 
the  Deuterononiic  redactors  of  the  Historical  books 
are,  that  Jahweh  '  cau.ses '  His  name  '  to  dwell '  in 
the  temple,  or  '  sets '  it  in  the  place  chosen  by  Him, 
or  that '  a  house  is  built  for  his  name,'  bo  that  now 
He  is  to  dwell  for  ever  at  Jerusalem  (2  K  23'', 
2  Ch  33*).  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  applica- 
tion of  the  '  name  of  Jahweh '  took  its  rise  in  the 
age  of  Deuteronomy,  perhaps  because  the  purified 
Prophetical  conception  of  God  urgently  demanded 
sttcn  a  distinction  between  the  unapproachable, 
immanent  Jahweh  and  His  earthly  forms  of  mani- 
festation. But  that  this  was  not  so  is  shown  by 
Ex  20**,  which  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant :  '  In  every  spot  [more  exactly, 
'at  every  place  of  worship']  where  I  will  cause 
my  name  to  be  remembered  [i.e.  simply,  '  where  I 
wui  cause  my  "  name  "  to  be  honoured  as  a  mani- 
festation of  my  being  localized  there'],  will  I 
come  to  thee  and  bless  thee.'  We  are  thus  entitled 
not  only  to  regard  the  theologumenon  of  the  '  name 
of  Jahweh '  as  one  of  the  most  significant  attempts 
at  distingnishing  between  the  real  essential  being 
of  Jahweh  and  Uis  more  or  less  perfect  manife.sta- 
tion-forms — analogous  to  the  angel,  the  face,  and 
the  glory,  of  Jahweh — but  to  cany  it  back  even 
to  tue  pre  •  Prophetic  period  of  the  reli;;ion  of 
Israel.  Nay,  in  this  very  period  the  belief  in  a 
magical  efiBcacy  of  the  name  must  have  played  a 
more  important  r61e  than  later,  when  men,  while 
laying  emphasis  npon  the  'name'  in  expressions 

*  The  most  striUnff  instance  of  this  nsage  would  be  found  in 
Is  30^  ('  The  name  of  Jahweh  cometh  (rom  afar,  {^lowing  is  his 
aiiger,'  etc.),  if  tlie  text  has  come  down  to  us  correct. 
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that  had  become  quite  current,  had  no  longer  amj 
clear  consciousness  of  ita  once  deeper  signification. 

4.  Ail  the  above-described  attempts  to  distin- 
guish between  the  real  being  of  Jahweh  and  His 
forms  of  manifestation  *  did  not  prevent  men  from 
seeking,  even  during  this  period,  to  realize  a  con- 
crete presence  of  tne  God  of  Israel  by  having 
recourse  to  images  of  Jahweh.  A  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  presenting  oneself 
at  the  sanctuary  is  spoken  of  as  '  beholding  the 
face  of  Jahweh.'  f  Although  this  expression  may 
have  come  afterwards  to  lie  employed  in  quite 
a  weakened  sense  (as,  for  instance,  in  Is  1"),  it 
certainly  referred  originally  (like  the  extremely 
frequent  'before  Jahweh')  to  looking  upon  the 
image  of  the  Deity.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the 
expression  '  stroke  the  face  of  Jahweh  or  of  God,' 
which  had  at  first  a  literal  sense,  was  afterwaids 
weakened  to  the  genei«l  meaning  of  'propitiate 
God  or  beg  His  favoor.'  As  images  of  God  we 
must  reckon  not  only  the  ver^  ancient  p6^  (^) 
or  carved  image  and  the  bull-fagures  (pruhibited  in 
Judah),  bat  also  the  'ephOd  and  the  tfy-aphim. 

(a)  The  ptftl  was  a  Divine  figure,  originally 
carved  from  wood  or  hewn  in  stone,  for  the  meet 
part  probably  in  the  form  of  a  man,  or  at  least 
with  a  human  head.  At  first  distinguished  from 
tfaA  molten  image  (n^  mofsekhdh),  the  word  comes 
at  last,  tu  be  used  also  of  the  latter  (Is  40"  44">, 
etc. ).  Of  course,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  leave 
out  of  account  all  those  passages  in  which  pe^el 
[pifUim,  with  the  same  meaning,  serves  as  plural] 
stands  for  the  image  of  a  heathen  god  (Nah  1"  et 
al.).  There  are  many  passages,  however,  in  which 
pe^el  means  an  image  of  Jahweh ;  and  such  a  carved 
image  appears  to  have  been  for  long  regarded  as 
unobjectionable,  whereas  the  molten  image  (prob- 
ably with  allusion  to  Israel's  bull  worship)  is 
already  prohibited  in  the  Jahwistic  section  of 
which  Ex  34"  forms  a  part.  Even  if  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  pe^  in  the  Decalogue  (Ex  20»S  Dt  5') 
extends  to  images  of«Jahweh,  tliis  would  be  simply 
a  proof  that  the  Decalogue  (or  at  least  the  pro- 
hibition of  images)  originated  later  than  J  —  a 
conclusion  which  is  favoured  by  the  circumstance 
that  there  were  also  other  species  (see  below)  of 
images  of  Jahweh  which,  till  far  into  the  nion- 
archicid  period,  continued  to  be  reverenced  without 
opposition,  or  at  least  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  Divine  oracles.  No  doubt,  it  is  an  image 
of  Jahweh  that  we  are  to  understand  by  the  pefdt 
of  Micah  (Jg  17"')i  seeing  that  it  was  procured 
with  a  sum  of  money  that  had  been  dedicated  to 
Jahweh.  The  original  narrative  is  not  intended 
to  convey  any  censure  of  Micah's  action,  but  simply 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  cult  of  the 
Jahweh-image  at  Dan  (cf.  18™'-). 

{b)  The  'ep/U/d  ("Asi;)  appears  exclusively  as  an 
image  of  Jahweh,  and  more  than  once  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  obtaining  of  oracles.  The  word 
means  primarily '  something  thrown  over'  (as  applied 
to  a  garment  it  answers  to  the  German  Vberwurf 


of  Ex  33S<>),  when  already  in  the  LXX,  and  consequently  in  the 
HT,  by  means  of  a  pointingr  wUcb  is  iinguistically  haidly  con- 
ceivable, the  beholdmg  of  the  face  of  Ood  is  transfonnea  into 
an  '  appearing  tiefore  the  face  of  Ood.'  In  Ex  W  and  Dt  16^^ 
(and  hence  also  Ex  23'',  where  the  Samaritan  text  still  offers 
correctly  the  accusative  sign  'TUf  instead  of  "V^)  read  fl^;  ('  let 
him  behold')  for  ('let  him  appear');  and  in  Ex  W,  Dt 
8111,  li  i«  raid  rfiirjii  ('to  behold  )  for  rfiK-jj  ('to  appear'). 
Even  in  Ex  2S1>  S4»,  where  the  paamve  IMX  (in  the  aenae  o( '  my 
face  shall  not  be  seen*)  might  be  possible,  we  ihoold  probablj- 
read  the  active  Wy.  (*  they  shall  behold 

t  The  'molten  image '  named  along  with  the  osast  is,  in  all 
probability,  a  mistaken  addition,  and  so  is  Uia  UMnMm  coupled 
with  the  'ipMd  in  v.'  (in  the  other  receosion  ot  toe  narrative^ 
In  18^'  oiUy  a  petei  Is  spoken  oL 
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or  Uberzurj) ;  coupled  with  bad,  'linen,'  it  stands 
for  tlie  '  waistcoat '  (see  vol.  i.  p.  725*)  worn  by  the 
priests  or  by  people  in  general  on  ritual  occasions 
(1  S  2"  worn  by  the  youthful  Samuel,  2  S  6"  by 
David  before  the  sacred  Ark).  In  the  Priests'  Code, 
finally,  the  'ephdd  (withc^ut  bad)  is  the  ornamental 
'waistcoat'  of  the  high  priest,  in  which  is  the 
pocket  with  tlie  sacred  lots,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (Ex  25',  and  esp.  28"-)-  The  attempt  made, 
on  the  ground  of  these  passages,  to  explain  'ephdd 
in  every  instance  a8=' waistcoat'  or  the  like,  and 
thus  to  get  over  the  mention  of  ao  image  of  God, 
is  shattered  by  a  number  of  ancient  passages, 
about  whose  true  meaning  no  doubt  can  anse. 
When  Gideon,  according  to  Jg  S*'-,  expended  1700 
shekels  of  gold  on  the  making  of  an  'ephM,  and 
'  set'  [it  is  the  same  word,  I'yn,  that  is  used  else- 
where of  the  erecting  of  mcuffibdth  or  monuments] 
it  in  Opbrah,  it  cannot  be  a  '  waistcoat '  that  is  in 
view ;  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  means  to  record 
to  the  credit  of  Gideon  how,  out  of  the  spoil,  he 
had  an  image  of  Jahweh  oonstnioted.  The  re- 
dactor of  the  Book  of  Judges,  it  is  true,  views  his 
conduct  differently  (▼••"') :  '  All  Israel  went  a 
whoring  after  it,'  i.e.  practised  idolatry  with  it. 
But  this  very  ex}>ression  clearlv  indicates  that  the 
redactor,  too,  thinks  of  the  ^h6d  as  a  Divine 
image,  only  that  to  him  such  an  image  is  absolutely 
forbidden,  under  any  circumstances,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Deuteronomio  legislation.  Again,  in 
Jg  17'  the  'ephdd,  being  parallel  to  the  pefel  of  the 
otiier  recension  of  the  narratire  (see  above,  p.  tt41^ 
note  t),  is  nothing  other  than  an  image  of  Jahweh. 
The  same  holds  good  of  1  S  21'°  O  where  every- 
thing becomes  clear  if  we  think  of  the  sword  of 
Goliath,  wrapped  in  a  garment '  behind  the  ephod,' 
as  hanging  upon  the  wall  behind  the  image  of 
Jahweh  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  apse  of  the 
sanctnary.  In  uke  manner  the  'iphdd  of  1  S  2" 
14*-  u  [here  ooireoting  the  text  by  the  LXX]  23*-  * 
30*  is  the  portable  image  of  Jahweh,  which  the 
priest  brings  forward  at  the-  command  of  Saul  or 
of  David,  because  it  was  required  for  the  obtaining 
of  an  oracle  from  Jahweh.  It  is  nowhere  indicated 
that  the  'epkOd  itself  contained  any  mechanism  for 
casting  lots.  On  the  contrary,  the  lots  would 
appear  simply  to  have  been  cast  in  presence  of  the 
image,  and  thus  as  it  were  before  the  face  of 
Jahweh,  and  the  result  waa  accordingly  regarded 
as  having  His  sanction.  That  such  an  employment 
of  the  image  of  Jahweh  was  still  viewed  as  quite 
unobjectionable,  is  shown  by  Hos  3*,  where  the 
prophet  simply  means  that  Israel  (in  exile)  will 
nave  to  dispense  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  normal 
political  and  religious  life,  including  'eph/Sd  and 
tirSphtm. 

Now,  it  may  naturally  be  asked  how  the  Divine 
image  and  the  priestly  '  waistcoat'  could  be  desig- 
nated by  one  and  the  same  name.*  The  view  that 
'ephdd  stands  properly  for  the  gold  or  silver  over- 
laying or  casing  of  an  image  of  wood,  clay,  or 
even  brass,  can  appeal  for  support  to  Is  30^,  where 
the  certainly  equivalent  feminine  form  'dphudddh 

*  Th.  U.  Foots,  tn  what  is  in  itself  %  very  thoroueta  and  in- 
eenloua  monoenph,  Thi  Bphod:  it*  Form  and  Ute  (Baltimore, 
1902),  deniea  that  Uieie  is  any  diatinclion  between  'tfhid  and 
'iphid  had.  The  latter  expreaaion,  sinoe  13  in  the  sense  of 
'  linen '  is  unproved,  he  explains  as- '  'tphOd  partis  [Tirilis],'  and 
the  'iphM  itself  as  the  oontainer  of  the  sacred  lots,  a  kind  of 
pocket  which  may  have  been  developed  from  the  primitive 
loin.cIoth.  Foote  arrives  at  this  result  (although  he  himself 
recognizes  imaga  in  the  tfrapMm  so  often  associated  vith  the 
'4>ft3d)  by  a  Quite  artificial  and  nntenable  esea^esis  of  Jg  S^', 
1  8  211",  ana  other  passages.  Moreover,  if  the  'tphid  was 
DoUiing  but  a  pocket  for  the  sacred  lots,  whence  its  sharp  con- 
demnation in  Jg  8*7>>,  and  the  bold  alteration  of  the  text  in  1  S 
1418,  where,  tn  place  of  the  objectionable  'iph6d  [so  still  the 
LXX],  the  AA— whoDy  impossible  here— is  inserted  in  the  HT? 
The  mly  explanation  of  this  is  that  even  at  a  very  late  date  the 
tme  meaning  of  the  'tpMd  In  those  psssagrs  was  still  well 
known,  and  on  that  MoooBtgaTe  oSenoa. 


stands  parallel  with  zippHi,  the  metal  casing  of 
carved  images.  Yet  it  is  a  que.stion  whether  'ephid 
did  not  primarily  denote  simply  the  garment  used 
to  clothe  the  Divine  image  (cf.  Jer  10",  Ezk  16"). 
From  this,  as  the  most  precious  part  and  that  which 
most  struck  the  eye,  the  whole  image  might  soon 
come  to  take  its  name.  If  we  mi'jht  assume  that 
this  ephod  already  had  attachea  to  it  a  pocket 
with  the  sacred  lots,  this  would  explain  veiy  simply 
how  in  the  Priests'  Code  (Ex  28*'-)  the  oojection- 
able  'ephdd  could  be  wholly  ignored  as  an  image  of 
the  Deity,  but  retained  without  prejudice  in  the 
form  of  a  garment  with  the  oracle-pocket.* 

(c)  Not  only  tlie  'ephdd  but  also  the  tir&phtm 
{'Of%yf)  should  doubtless  be  uuderstood  as  images 
of  the  Deity — for  the  most  part  (see  below),  images 
of  Jahweh.  With  the  exception  of  2  K  23"  and 
Zee  10',  the  word  tlraphtm,  in  spite  of  the  plural 
form,  should  probably  be  everywhere  (quite  cer- 
tainly so  in  1  S  10'^'")  taken  as  the  designation 
of  only  <me  image ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  example 
of  the  so-callM  plurali*  majestatis,  as  happens 
frequently  with  such  words  as  'Adonim,  bidllm, 
and  usually  'eloktm.  The  etymology  is  still  quite 
obscure.  The  connexion  with  the  riph&tm,  or 
shades,  favoured  by  many,  is  extremely  improb- 
able. All  that  is  clear  is  that  the  t6rap7dm  is 
related  to  the  'ephdd  in  the  same  way  as  the  image 
of  a  household  god  is  to  the  more  official  image  set 
up  in  a  '  god's  house '  and  attended  to  by  a  priest. 
Tliat  the  tirdphtm  is  not  necessarily  an  image  of 
Jahweh  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  tgrdphtm 
stolen  by  Rachel  from  Laban  (Gn  31"^  •*■•),  which 
the  latter  calls  '  my  god '  (vv."-  ") ;  and  by  Ezk 
21*  ("I,  where  the  king  of  Babylon  consults  the 
ttrSphtm  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads.  In  all  other 
passages  it  is  quite  posMle  to  understand  ttrdphim 
to  mean  an  image  of  Jahweh.  So  [probably,  in- 
deed, by  a  later  and  mistaken  expansion],  along 
with  the  'ephdd,  in  Jg  17»  18'*-"'-*  IS  IQ"-" 
(which  passages  speak  plainly  in  favour  of  a 
human-like  form),  and  Hos  3*  (again  coupled 
with  the  'Iphdd;  see  above).  The  circumstance 
that  in  1  S  15*",  2  K  23-S  and  Zee  10»  (where  the 
tfrdphim  appear  just  as  in  Ezk  21",  as  giving 
oracles)  the  possession  and  use  of  a  tirdphtm  is 
branded  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  proves  nothing 
against  its  character  as  an  image  of  Jahweh.  From 
the  Prophetic  point  of  view,  which  is  that  repre- 
sented in  all  tne  above  passages,  there  is  little 
difference  between  images  of  Jahweh  and  images 
of  actual  idols.  The  hypothesis  that  the  tirdphtm 
represented  a  survival  of  images  of  ancestors  or 
stood  for  former  tribal  and  Kimily  gods,  would 
indeed  suit  well  their  character  as  household  gods, 
but  lacks  all  probability.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  no  certain  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  prevalence  of  Ancestor  Worship  in  Israel 
(see  above,  p.  614  if.),  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  in 
the  house  of  so  zealous  a  Jahweh-worshipper  as 
David  there  sliould  have  been  found  any  image 
but  one  of  Jahweh.  Of  the  existence  of  the  latter 
kind  of  image  we  have  proof,  above  all,  in  Ex  21". 
There  we  read  that  the  slave  who  has  no  desire  to 
go  free  in  the  seventh  year  is  to  be  pinned  by  the 
ear  to  the  doorpost  before  [the  image  of]  God, 
which  is  evidently  assumed  as  set  up  by  the  en- 
trance. In  view  of  the  whole  spirit  and  standpoint 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  this  can  refer  only  to 
an  image  of  Jahweh  as  the  witness  of  this  sym- 
bolical transaction.t  In  like  manner '  God '  in  <'> 

*  Uention  should  be  made  here  of  the  suggestion  at  Sohwally 
(Stmit.  KrirgtaUtrtamer,  L  IS)  that  the  priest,  when  giving 
oracles,  himself  put  on  the  'iflM,  the  clothing  of  the  idol, 
that  the  knowletve  of  the  god  might  thus  be  transmittwi  to 
him. 

t  That  'ASMm  in  this  passage  cannot  be  nndentood.  sooorrl- 
ing  to  the  usual  interpretation,  a*  meaning '  Jndges '  (as  repre- 
sentatives of  OodX  is  prared  tgr  Dt  161'  when.  In  the  otberwiai 
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might  also  be  understood  of  a  tirdphtm ;  bnt  there, 
as  well  as  in  y.*i*>,  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  a 
Divine  image  in  a  public  sanctuary. 

From  the  above  we  oonolnde,  then,  that  the 
k.'nihCd  md  (at  least  from  the  monarchical  period) 
the  tgr&phtm  as  well  were  images  of  Jahweh, 
which  as  such  were  regarded  as  qaite  unobjection- 
able in  the  pre-Prophetic  period,  nay,  even  as  late 
as  Hosea  (3^),  antU  at  last  they  were  involved  in 
Uie  same  oondemnatum  as  images  of  idols  proper 
(of.  below,  p.  679'' ft). 

(d)  Finally,  the  goldm  bulls  set  np  by  Jeroboam 
at  Bethel  and  Dan  were  intended  as  images  of 
Jahweh,  and  not  as  heathen  images.  It  might  ap- 
pear otherwise  from  the  language  of  the  Chronicler 
(2  Ch  13^  et  al.),  bnt  the  truth  was  still  quite 
evident  to  tiie  Denteronomic  redactor  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  (cF.  1  K  IS*"-).  In  like  manner  the 
narrative  of  Ex  32"-,  which  belongs  to  the  older 
sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  quite  aware  that 
Aaron  meant  to  represent  Jahweh  by  the  golden 
calf  which  had  brought  Israel  out  ot  Egypt,  for 
he  makes  him  in  v.*  proclaim  a  feast  to  Jahweh. 
Bat  even  here  the  giving  of  this  form  to  Jahweh 
is  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  offence  on  the  part  of 
Aaron ;  and  the  Deuteronomist  is  never  weary  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  of  denouncing  this  colt  as 
'  the  sin  of  Jeroboun,'  and  of  discovering  in  it  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Northern  kingdom  (cf.  especially  2  K  IT"'-). 

The  question  whether  in  the  pre  -  Prophetio 
period  all  those  different  kinds  of  images  were 
actually  identified  with  Jahweh,  and  were  thns 
venerated  as  feiithe»,  cannot  be  answered  right  off 
by  a  Yes  or  a  No.  The  plnralitrv  of  images  (so  in 
particular  also  the  two  official  bull-figures  atBiethel 
and  Dan)  would  naturally  lead  of  itself  to  a  dis* 
tinguishing  between  Jahweh  enthroned  in  heaven 
or  upon  Sinai  and  His  numerous  pictorial  repre- 
sentationa.  Bat  only  too  frequently,  at  least 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  there  would  be  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  into  the  error  of  confounding  the 
Deity  with  His  imo^e,  just  as  in  the  Itomao 
Catholic  Church  distmctions  are  made  bv  the 
people  between  different  images  of  the  Mother  of 
Goa  in  regard  to  their  miraculous  virtues,  although 
all  these  images  are  meant  to  represent  one  and 
the  same  person.  The  reproach  so  frequently 
addressed  by  the  pre-ezilic  Prophets  to  their  con- 
temporaries, that  ther  '  bowed  down  to  the  work 
of  their  hands,'  must  nave  been  no  less  applicable 
in  the  pre-Prophetic  period.  Half  unconsciously 
men  changed,  like  the  heathen  (Bo  1"),  the  glory 
of  the  immortal  God  into  the  isMge  of  perLuiable 
men  and  beasts. 

5.  Before  clodng  our  diaeoarion  of  the  con- 
ception of  God,  it  may  be  fitting  here  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  few  passages  that  speak  of  angels 
as  intermediate  beings  betwixt  God  and  man,  and 
of  certain  haff-tnythologieai  Jtgtiret  which  had 
already  taken  their  place  in  Jahwiam  in  the  pre- 
Prophetie  period.* 

(a)  The  belief  in  snprMnondane  and  at  the  same 
time  almost  independent  powers  shows  itself  in 
the  most  snrprising  fashion  in  On  fS^-*,  a  passage 
with  a  strong  mythological  oolonring,  which  be- 
longs to  the  older  stratum  of  J.  The  bini  'ildhtm 
[lit.  '  eons  of  the  gods,'  bat  rcoilly  a  designation  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  category  of  'UoMm  or 
numina  (just  as  om4  nfbdm  does  not  mean  <  sons 
tbnoit  Identical  text,  tba  rstmnce  to  'OSMrn  ii  omitted.  Thn 
DeuteroDomltt,  in  tkct,  quite  oon«ctly  andentood  the  reference 
to  be  tow  Inuceof  Jfthweh.udnjipresaeditonthatacaount. 
Again,  in  H^T^  irtaa)  ud  18S»WoAli»  taM  no  other  lenie 
then  that  oCDel^.' 

*Ct.  Koetere,  art.  *Het  onetean  en  de  entwikkeUng  der 
angelologle  onder  Inael'  in  ThtoL  TijdtehT.  1876,  pp.  8411., 
lis  S. ;  A.  Aeberiiard,  art. '  Oottes  Umgebanc  naeh  den  rorexi- 
UKshea  SefaittttB'  la  AkiMiHr  TkmL  Z*a$ehr\ft,  1902,  p. 
USH. 


of  the  prophets,'  bnt  members  of  the  gnUd  of 
rMt'tm)]  appear  here,  if  not  as  full-blooded  popular 
gods  in  the  sense  of  polytheism,  yet  as  stwiding 
outside  the  realm  of  Jahwism  as  a  kind  of  demi- 
gods. In  all  probability  the  original  text  meant 
simply  to  record  that  from  their  union  with  the 
daughters  of  men  there  sprang  np  on  earth  a 
hybrid  race  similar  to  the  Titans  and  giants  of 
Greek  mythology.  Bnt  it  must  be  added  that 
Gn  6'^  is  the  only  passage  of  this  kind.  The  binS 
'il6h/lm  are  mentioned  elsewhere  only  in  Job  1*  2' 
3S',  where  they  are  simply  angelic  beings  in  the 
service  and  train  of  God. 

A  more  frequent  designation  of  these  inter- 
mediate beings  is  nuWOUi,  'messenger,'  'angel.' 
Of  course  we  nere  leave  out  of  account  the  abiave 
(p.  038  f.)  described  theologutnenon  of  the  '  angel  of 
Jahweh  or  of  God.'  To  the  category  of  cr^tuie 
angels  serving  or  surroundug  Jiuiweh  may  have 
belonged,  according  to  the  pre-Prophetic  popular 
belief,  the  '  men '  who  accompany  Jahweh  on  His 
visit  to  Abraham  [in  Gn  19'-  *,  after  parting  from 
Jahweh,  they  are  first  called  'angds']  and  are 
entertained  by  the  latter.*  So  also  the  guanlian- 
angel  sent  by  Jahweh  in  Gn  24'-  *  Nu  20'« 
(although  in  these  passages  the  idea  of  the 
maVcMi  Jahtoeh  is  not  remote),  and  1  K  19* ; 
further,  the  angels  of  Gn  28"  (E)  whom  Jacob  in 
a  dream  sees  ascending  and  descending  a  ladder 
(namely,  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  at  Betiiel,  a  principal 
centre  of  revelation  [the  mention  of  the  ladder  in 
this  passage  shows  that  angels  are  still  thought  of 
as  anwinged]) ;  and  the  troop  of  angels  of  God 
(Gn  32*  njE])  whose  appearance  led  Jacob  to  give 
the  city  of  Maianaim  ('  camp ')  its  name.  In  the 
very  doubtful  text,  Dt  33»,  the  'holy  myriads' 
may  probably  refer  originally  to  the  attendants 
of  God  at  theophanies.  In  addition  to  these  few 
passages  from  the  Pentateuch  there  are  in  the 
older  strata  of  the  Historical  books :  Jos  S**  (J  ?), 
where  the  leader  of  the  [heavenly]  army  of  Jahweh 
meets  Joshoa ;  and  2  K  6",  where  the  fiery  horsee 
and  chariots  are  to  be  thought  of  as  driven  by 
angels.  The  'destroying  an^'  of  2S  24",  who 
at  the  command  of  Jahweh  smites  the  people  with 
pestilence,  is  evidently  thought  of,  not  as  a  pro- 
fessional '  executioner  angel,'  but  as  one  appointed 
by  God  to  carry  out  Hisiudgment  in  tliis  par- 
ticular instance.  In  1  K  22'*,  again,  in  the  vision 
of  the  prophet  Micaiab  the  whtue  host  of  heaven 
on  the  right  and  the  left  of  Jahweh  represents  a 
oelestial  deliberative  assembly.  Quite  a  peculiar 
poaition  is  occupied  here  hy  '  the  spirit,'  who,  in 
the  light  of  the  whole  context,  can  be  only  the 
personified  spirit  of  prophecy.  Nothing  is  said  in 
any  of  these  passages  aoout  the  moral  quality  of 
the  angels,  for  even  in  Dt  33*  [if  the  text  be 
correct]  '  holiness '  refers  not  to  their  moral  per- 
fection, but  only  to  their  exaltation  above  this 
world  and  their  belonging  to  God.  So  also  the 
comparison  of  David  to  an  angel  of  God  (1  S  29*) 
has  in  view  only  the  trust  and  reverence  due  to 
angels. — Our  whole  survey  shows,  however,  that 
in  early  Israel  statements  about  angels  play  only 
a  subordinate  part,  and  belong  rather  to  the 
popular  beliefs  than  to  Jahwism  proper.  It  is 
to  De  noted,  moreover,  that  the  most  characteristic 
expressions  are  connected  either  with  a  dream  (Gn 
28")  or  a  vision  (1  K  22'»,  2  K  6"  may  also  be 
included  in  this  category). 

(6)  To  the  realm  of  angels  belong,  beyond  doubt, 
the  iMphim  {tfirif)-  Although  mentioned  only  in 

*  According  to  the  oldeat  form  of  tUa  narratiTe,  as  comes 
out  plainly  in  IS^-  >■  lo-i^,  Jahweh  alone  appears  to  Abraham. 
Offence  ia  naturally  taken  at  thie  by  a  later  recension,  whkk 
is  now  skilfully  interwoven  with  the  earlier  one,  and  '  "  " 
introduoes  three  men  or  angels  In  place  ot  Jahwab. 
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the  vision  of  Isaiah  (C),  they  appear  there  as  well- 
kno«-ii  being*,  so  that  the  belief  in  them  mav 
certainly  be  assumed  for  the  pre-Prophetic  period. 
Furnished  with  six  win^,  they  offer  around  Ciod's 
throne  antiphonal  praise  in  the  Trisagion;  one 
of  them  purges  the  lips  of  the  prophet,  and 
announces  to  him  the  foreiveneas  of  his  sins. 
They  are  thus,  in  fact,  intelligent  beings,  angels. 
Of  the  numerous  explanations  of  the  name,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  taken  in  earnest  is  that  which 
traces  it  back  to  the  singular  sSribak.  This  word 
means  properly  '  serpent '  (Nn  21*,  Dt  8"),  and 
'  the  seraphim  must  accordingly  baTe  been  origin- 
ally serpent  -  formed  creatures  —  embodiments,  in- 
deeti,  of  the  serpent -like  li^tning  -  flashes  that 
play  around  Jahweh.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
seraphim  of  Isaiah,  the  six  winga  may  be  regarded 
as  ail  that  has  survived  of  thu  somewhat  mytho- 
logical form.  Moreover  (probably  long  before  the 
time  of  Isaiah),  they  have  aaaomed  human  form, 
as  is  evident  not  only  from  the  song  of  praise  (t.*), 
which  would  be  inconceivable  in  a  serpent's  month, 
but  from  the  hand  (v.*)  and  the  speech  of  the 
tar&ph  (V.').  It  may  be  noted,  finally,  that  here 
again  in  Is  6  it  is  a  vision  that  is  recorded. 

(c)  Even  more  clearly  than  the  seraphim,  the 
cherubim  (kirHbtm,  (r?-if  or  Z'yn^,  sing,  kir&b) 
belong  originally  to  the  realm  of  mytholopry.* 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  still  disputed. 
According  to  some,  kirllb  is  from  the  same  root 
(San!<krit  gribh,  '  grip ')  as  the  Greek  yp6f, 
'  griffin ' ;  according  to  others,  it  is  due  to  a 
transposition  of  the  consonants  of  r£ti!i,  'chariot' 
(cf.  Ps  104'),  from  the  root  rdkcdt,  '  ride '  or  '  drive ' 
(««e  below).  The  most  probable  derivation  would 
be  from  the  Assyr.  kurubu  (plnr.  IcurUbi),  '  great,' 
•  strong,'  if  it  could  be  proved  with  certainty  that 
till-  winged  bull-colossi  with  human  heads,  found 
at  the  entrance  of  Assyrian  palaces,  bore  the  name 
kvnlbi. 

All  the  various  references  to  the  cherubim  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  always  imply  the  near- 
ness of  God,  or  at  least  indicate  a  sacred  spot. 
But  there  are  evidently  two  quite  distinct  under- 
lying conceptions,  which  were  only  at  a  late  period 
combined  into  one  [hence  even  the  name  kir&b 
might  have  a  double  etymology].  According  to 
Ps  18"  (cf.  also  Is  19^)  the  cheruo  is  a  pale  form  of 
the  wind-driven  storm-cloud  which  serves  Jahweh 
as  His  chariot  [or  which,  originally.  He  rides  as  a 
horse  ?].+  The  other  sense  of  the  word  kcrib  is 
that  of  a  guardian  of  sacred  spots.  To  this  cate- 
gory belong  the  cherubim  of  Gn  3**,  who,  after  the 
expulHion  of  our  first  parents,  guard  the  entrance 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden  [i.e.  according  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  narrative,  the  dwelling- 

*  Cf.,  (or  tbe  ipecUl  Utenture,  Kotten,  art.  'De  Cherubim' 
In  Theia.  Tijdtchr.  1879,  p.  US  IT.;  Triebs,  Vtterit  Tatammti 
it  Chervhimdoctrtna,  Berlin,  1888;  J.  Nikel,  Dv.  Lthn  ia  AT 
iiixT  die  Cherubim  tiwl  Seraphim  (Wiirzburg  diaMrtation ;  full 
0(  clognuUc  praiudicea),  BreiUu,  1890 ;  J.  I'eteraen,  Cherubim, 
Oiitereloh,  1886  (tocount  o(  the  nirioua  intcrpretetiona  from  the 
time  of  Luther  downwmnlal. 

t  Instead  of  one  cherub,  s  nomher  of  cherubim  appear  io 
IB  4^  2  sea,  ZK  10Uaa  bearenof  Oodor  of  the  Divine  throne. 
Of  the«e  paaaagea  the  la£t  dted  can  acaroely  luve  any  other 
meaninfc,  eapedally  aa  there  ^ezekiah  pra}'a  for  a  judicial 
inter\'ention  of  Jahweh  a^ainat  Aa^ria,  and  thua,  aa  it  were, 
for  an  appearance  of  Jahweh.  In  a  mniilar  connexion  *  He  that 
aitteth  upon  the  cherubim'  la  atill  mentioned  in  auch  late 
paaaagea  aa  Pa  80<  0)  egi.  On  the  other  hanri,  it  la  acarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  In  1  8  4^  and  in  3  S  6^  the  same  expreaaion  ia  due 
to  a  aubeequent  interpolation,  and  ia  intended  of  the  golden 
cherubim  upon  tbe  liu  of  the  aacrcd  Ark,  which  are  firat  men- 
tioned in  the  Prieeta'  Code  (Ex  251h<').  According  to  thu 
latter  (Nn  7*),  Jahweb  apeaka  to  Moaea  from  thia  lid,  '  from 
between  the  two  cherubim,'  i.».  He  baa  Hia  proper  dwellinj-- 
place  there.  The  above  interpolation  waa  very  natural  on  tiio 
part  of  a  late  redact-ir  of  IS  i*  and  2  8  6>,  because  in  both 
theae  pessagea  there  ia  expreaa  mention  of  Jahweh'a  relation  to 
the  sacred  Ark.  It  ia  impoaaible  that  any  of  the  above  p^saat'oa 
can  refer  to  the  two  (raat  cherubim  which  Solomon  (aee  t«xt 
above)  set  op  beride  Uw  •acred  Ark. 


place  of  God] ;  and  also  the  huge  ehenib  forma, 
carved  in  olive  wood,  which  Solomon  set  np  in  th* 
temple  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  aacied  Ark, 
in  such  a  way  that  with  their  outstretched  winga 
they  filled  the  whole  siiace  (I  K  6^-  if^).  So  also 
the  carved  figures  of  cherubim  on  the  walls  and 
doors  (1  K  6*  *^  ")  and  vessels  (?"• ")  of  the  temple 
indicate  the  near  presence  of  God.  Hence  they 
appear  also  in  the  visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezk  41*"-),  *s  well  as  in  the  sanctnanr  which  the 
Priests'  Code  assumes  for  the  period  of  the  wilder- 
ness wanderings.  In  the  latter  they  present  them- 
selves, partly  as  worked  on  the  cnrtains  and  the  veil 
(Ex  26**  **),  partly  as  two  golden  figures,  with  their 
faces  tamed  towards  each  other,  placed  on  the  lid 
of  the  sacred  Ark  {W- ;  cf.  precod.  ooL,  note  t). 

It  is  hard  to  sav  what  form  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute to  the  cheruDim  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
In  Ex  25"  they  have  only  one  face  each,  whereas 
in  Ezk  iV-  each  has  a  man's  and  also  a  lion'a 
face.  Still  more  complicated  is  the  description  of 
them  in  the  first  vision  of  Ezekiel  (l***)-  Here 
each  of  the  four  cherubim  has  four  faces  (a 
man's,  a  lion's,  an  ox's,  and  an  eagle's)  and  four 
wings,  besides  human  hands.  Besides  this,  they 
are,  according  to  lO**,  quite  covered  with  eyea, 
symbols  of  the  Divine  omniscience.  That  they 
are  creatures  endowed  with  reason  might  lie 
inferred  at  least  from  lO",  if  the  cherub  there 
belongs  to  the  original  text ;  but  not  from  3", 
where  for  we  should  read  cnj  ('  when  the  glory 
of  Jahweh  lifted  itself  up ').  A  comparison  of  all 
the  above  data  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cherub  was  indeed  thought  of  all  along  as  a 
hybrid  being,  but  originally  as  prolmbly  composed 
of  only  two  different  bodies.*  At  the  same  time 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Biblical  cherubim 
are  of  Baby lono- Assyrian  origin,  although  they 
need  not  have  been  first  borrowed  in  the  age  of 
Solomon.  But  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whetho' 
the  ordinary  cherub  form  corresponded  to  the 
Assyrian  winged  bulls  or  lions  with  a  human  head 
or  the  human  forms  nrith  a  bird's  head.  All  that 
appears  to  be  certain  is  that  the  complicated  chemb 
forms  in  Ezk  1  and  10  (with  all  tneir  additions) 
owed  their  initiation  to  the  imagination  of  this 
prophet,  only  that  he  has  perhaps  united  in  one 
what  the  popular  belief  attributed  to  a  number  of 
hybrid  beings.  The  most  important  point  to 
notice  is  that  Ezekiel,  in  his  description,  is  the 
first  to  unite  the  conception  of  a  griffin  form  with 
the  other  in  which  we  found  a  pale  form  of  the 
storm-cloud  as  the  bearer  of  Jahweh.  For  the 
cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  as  is  plain  from  9* 
(where  the  whole  appearance  is  iucluded  in  the 
singular  '  cherub ')  10*-  are  the  bearers  of  the 
crystal  plane  on  which  tbe  throne  of  Jahweh  rests ; 
bv  means  of  the  wheels,  which  are  inseparable  from 
them,  they  move  the  chariot-throne  of  Jahweh. 
Of  quite  a  different  kind  is  the  cherub  of  Ezk  28'*"-, 
who,  all  covered  with  precious  stones,  walks  upon 
tlie  sacred  mount  of  the  gods  amongst  stones  of 
tire.  Here  a  direct  borrowing  from  a  mytholo- 
gumenon  of  the  East,  as  well  as  a  partial  affinity 
with  Gn  3**,  is  unmistakable.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  this  cherub  serves  onlythe 
purpose  of  comparison  (with  the  king  of  'Tyre), 
» hile  the  cherubim  of  chapters  1  and  10  belong 
simply  to  &  vision,  and  those  of  the  temple  and 
the  tabernacle  are  merely  symbolical  ornaments. 
Hence  they  can  in  no  case  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  necessary  elements  of  Jahwism. 

iii.  SrSCRETlSM  BBTWEEX  JAHWBB  ASD  TBB 

Canaasite  Baal.  Defeat  oy  Baal  turougb 

JaHWEB'S    BEIXa    FINALLY    LOCALIZED  IS 

*  Thia  ooneluaton  ia  favoured  alao  by  the  dronmatance  that 
they  are  compared  by  Pbilo  and  Joeephua  with  the  aphinxea. 
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CANAAN  AND  COMING  TO  BE  CONCEIVED  OP  AS 
God  OF  Heaven.— \.  Israel  on  entering  Canaan 
found  itself  in  presence  of  a  pretty  highly  civilized 
people,  which  had  long  ago  adontetr  the  settled 
lorm  of  life,  was  skilled  in  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  vine  -  culture,  and  in  consequence  enjoj'ed 
great  material  prosperity.  Nothing  was  more 
latnral  than  that  Israel  should  seek  to  compete 
with  the  Canoanitea  in  the  above-naiued  industries. 
True,  the  transition  from  the  purely  nomadic  to 
the  agricultural  state  was  accomplished  but 
slowly.  The  patriarchal  narratives,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  faithful  picture  of  tlie  conditioni^ 
that  prevailed  during  the  earlier  put  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  still  exhibit  a  mingling  of  the 
settled  with  the  nomadic  life ;  and  even  in  the  so- 
called  Book  of  the  Covenant  (£z  21-23)  the  pastur- 
ing of  flocks  evidently  still  plays  an  important 
rdle  along  with  the  cultivating  of  the  soil.  The 
necessity  of  learning  the  finer  arts  of  field-  and 
vine-culture  from  the  Canaanites — and  that  in 
constant  association  with  them — would  of  itself 
suthce  to  explain  numerous  Canaanite  influences 
upon  the  conduct  and  the  habits  of  thought  of  the 
Israelites.  But  there  are  other  two  very  powerful 
factors  that  come  into  view  in  this  connexion. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  the  land  into  which  Israel 
penetrated  had  belonged  from  times  remote  to 
another  god  who,  in  rarions  forms,  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  different  sanctuaries  of  the  country, 
and  whose  rights  as  owner  no  one  at  first  dreamt 
of  contesting.  To  Israel,  as  to  every  other  people 
of  those  days,  it  was  self-evident  that  every  nation 
and  country  had  its  own  god.  The  latter  may  in- 
deed be  temporarily  overcome  by  the  more  power- 
ful god  (or  gods)  of  a  foreign  nation,  but  nts  ex- 
istence is  not  therewith  ended.  The  thought, 
however,  of  a  defeat  of  Baal  (or  the  baals)  of 
Canaan  could  not  take  its  rise  among  the  Israel- 
ites so  long  as  thev  were  able  only  with  diffi- 
culty (as  is  shown  oy  Jg  1*  18^'  etc.)  to  main- 
tain their  position  in  the  land  tide  hy  side  with 
the  Canaanites.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  yfttaper  se 
self-evident  that  Baal,  the  god  of  the  land,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  the  beetower  of  the  fruits  of  the 
land,  and  was  entitled  to  thanks  accordingly, 
(i)  But,  in  the  second  place,  according  to  the  oon- 
ceptioas  of  antiquity,  agriculture  itself  was  viewed 
as  a  branch  of  the  cult  of  the  god  of  the  land,  or  at 
least  aa  part  of  the  religious  customs  and  usages 
which  are  traced  back  to  him,  and  on  that  account 
are  observed  and  handed  down  with  Buperstitions 
care.   This  view  finds  an  instructive  exposition  in 

When  we  take  all  the  above  considerations 
into  account,  the  eonclosion  we  inevitably  draw  is 
that  it  was  almost  impoesible  that  Israel  should 
escape  being  involved  in  the  cult  of  Baal  if  it 
desired  to  maintiain  its  existence  on  Ai*  soil,  in  the 
midst  of  Aw  people,  who  were  ill  affected  towards 
Israel.  The  only  question  is  whether  this  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  was — at  least  for  a  len^li  of 
time — shaied  by  all  classes  of  the  people  without 
exception,  or  whether,  at  least  amongst  the  intel- 
lectual and  religioas  leaders  there  were  those  who 
even  then  pnt  forward  in  downright  earnest  the 
supreme  plea  of  the  Sinai  religion:  '  Jahweh — and 
Janweh  alone — is  the  God  of  Israel.'  We  may 
infer  that  there  were,  judging  from  the  energy 
with  which  the  struggle  against  Baal  was  after- 
wards undertaken,  and  which  implies  a  continuous 
maintenance  of  exclusive  Jahwism.  There  are, 
however,  no  direct  testimonies  to  a  struggle  main- 
tained at  every  period  with  the  worship  of  Baal. 
It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  Canaanite  Baal,  who 
was  quite  early  superseded,  and  of  whom  there  is 
DO  further  trace  even  in  the  ancient  records  of  the 


opening  monarchical  period,  and  the  Tyrian  Baal 
imported  by  Jezebel  and  Athaliah,  against  whom 
a  violent  storm  of  opposition  at  once  arose.  But 
this  would  be  to  disregard  a  very  trustworthy 
witness,  whose  testimony  is  to  quite  a  ditt'erent 
efl'ect,  namely  Hos  2?  When  the  prophet  here 
reproaches  his  countrymen  with  going  after  their 
lovers  [the  baals],  who  were  supposed  to  have 
bestowed  upon  them  bread  and  water,  wool  and 
flax,  oil  and  'drinks'  (v."<"l  vines  and  fig-trees), 
he  is  thinking  not  of  times  long  gone  by,  nor  of  the 
cult  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  but  of  an  ineradicable 
delusion'  of  the  people  which  can  be  traced  down 
to  the  time  of  Hosea — that  is,  till  the  closing 
days  of  the  Northern  kingdom  :  '  she  knoweth  not 
that  it  is  /  [Jahweh]  who  nave  bestowed  upon  her 
the  com  and  the  must  and  the  oil,  and  have  given 
her  silver  and  gold  in  abundance — upon  Baal  hath 
she  expended  it'  (Hos  2"'i'').  It  may  be  that  the 
oomplamt  of  Hosea  applied  in  a  much  larger 
measure  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  than  to  that  of 
Judah.  But,  in  any  case,  it  famishes  a  very 
notable  testimony  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
belief  in  Baal  as  the  god  of  the  land  and  the  dis- 
penser of  its  fruits  persisted  amongst  a  portion  of 
the  people.* 

2.  From  all  the  above  considerations  it  follows 
that  the  picture  which  the  Deuterononiic  redactor 
of  the  Book  of  Judges  (cf.  esp.  2^"-)  sketches  of  the 
religious  conditions  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  is 
not  true  to  the  historical  reality.  To  him — from 
the  standpoint  of  the  7th  or  6th  cent.  B.C. — nO' 
other  view  is  possible  except  that  any  inclination 
to  the  cult  of  other  gods  is  at  the  same  time 
complete  apostasy  from  Jahweh,  the  God  of  the 
fathers  (Jg  2").  It  is  the  anger  of  Jahweh,  occa- 
sioned by  their  conduct,  and  the  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  their  foes  to  which  He  gives  them  over, 
that  (according  to  this  view)  first  bring  Israel 
to  reflexion  and  a  return  to  Jahweh.  But  the 
truth  is  that  in  these  early  times  men  considered 
it  quite  an  intelligible  position  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  should  hold  fast  to  Jahweh  in  all 
matters  ailfecting  the  people  as  a  whole  (so,  for 
instance,  especially  in  war ;  cf .  above,  p.  636*) ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  break  with 
Baal,  the  god  of  the  land  and  the  bestower  of 
fraits,  but  rendered  to  him  the  thanks  and  the 
offerings  that  were  his  due.  Such  conduct  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  pare  idolatry,  and  still  less  as 
polytheism;  it  is  simply  a  species  of  syncretism 
which  aims  at  satisfying,  each  in  its  own  way,  all 
the  varieties  of  religions  needs.  In  like  manner, 
among  the  Arabs,  long  after  the  victory  of  Islam, 
the  local  cult  of  the  pre-Islamic  gods  persisted, 
partly  in  the  popular  usages  (forbidden  by  Islam), 
in  some  usages  incorporated  with  Islam 


3.  In  the  long  run,  however,  this  doable  cult 
of  quite  heterogeneous  gods  became  impossible : 
one  or  other  must  yield.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  aid  of  the  ancient  sources  we  can  still 
trace  pretty  accurately  the  long  process  which  led 
to  the  complete  conquest  and  suppresdon  of  the 

*  Sun  iving  trace*  of  this  notion  we  dlsoorered  bjr  Schwally 
(Semit.  KriegKUttrtHmtr,  L  81  ff.)  in  such  legal  pregcriptiona  u 
that  newly  planted  fruit  trees  were  to  be  left  untouclied  for 
three  years,  but  in  the  fourth  year  their  fruits  were  to  be 
dedicated  to  Jahweh  (Lv  19>><^  ;  cf.  Dt  20S,  where  a  similar  rule 
la  supposed  to  hold  of  vineyards) ;  that  a  field  was  not  fo  be 
reaped  to  its  very  edge*  (Lv  Vfi") ;  that  a  forgotten  sheaf  ■*■»» 
not  to  be  fetched  from  the  field,  and  tbat  in  general  all  glean- 
ing was  to  be  dispensed  with  (Dt  241X''),  In  all  these  usages 
it  IS  supposed  that  there  was  an  intention  of  propitiating  the 
*  demons '  and  baal*  (cf.  what  was  said  above,  p.  t>17l>  f . ,  about  tht 
sacrifices  olTered  to  the  sf  trfan).  But  hen  again,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  Deuteronomy  (not  to  speak  of 
Leviticus)  has  still  any  consciousness  of  Ml  meaning  of  customs 
inherited  from  olden  times ;  at  all  events,  the  anoient  custom  is 
now  grounded  only  on  considerations  of  hnmanlty  (th*  can  ot 
widows,  orphans,  and  giriin). 
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baals  by  Jahweh,  at  least  ao  &r  as  the  better 

portion  of  the  people  were  concerned. 

(a)  One  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  achiev- 
ing tluB  result  was  unqaestionably  the  loealimng  qf 
Jahwth  in  Canaan,  especially  at  certain  primeval 
and  much  frequented  sanctuaries.  Such  a  localiz- 
ing process  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  oonrse 
from  the  most  ancient  point  of  view.  True,  even 
from  the  earliest  times  we  hear  of  appearances 
of  Jahweh  on  Canaanite  soil  in  the  form  of  the 
inoTakh  Jahweh  (see  above,  p.  638  ff.).  Bat  the 
latter  came  and  went  without  its  being  possible  to 
s|)eak  of  any  fixed  dwelling-place.  The  sacred 
Ark,  ai^ain,  guaranteed,  nay  represented  (cf.  above, 
p.  62S  i. ,  the  presence  of  Jahweh.  But  the  Ark  was, 
above  all,  the  shrine  of  Jahweh  Zibd'dth,  the  war- 
Uod,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cultivating 
of  the  soil  or  the  training  of  vines.  The  proper 
seat  of  Jahweh  continued  to  be,  as  before,  SinaL 
It  \a  from  there  that  Jahweh  comes  to  aid  the 
tribes  of  Israel  in  their  struggle  with  Sisera  (Jg 
6^).  We  may  perhape  leave  out  of  account  Dt 
33"',  Hab  3',  and  Ps  68' as  merely  poetical  reminis- 
cences of  Jg  5',  while  Dt  33"  ('  the  dweller  in  the 
bush')  sntfers  from  uncertainty  of  interpretation. 
But  there  is  still  left  1  K  19"'  as  a  positive  proof 
that  in  the  time  of  Elijah  the  seat  of  Jahweh  was 
found  at '  ^oreb  the  mount  of  God.' 

But  it  cannot  be  pronounced  that  the  above  was 
the  only  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  not  to  speak  of 
the  monarchiotl  period.  The  gradual  snbiugation 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  was  completed  by  the 
entire  subjection  of  their  surviving  representatives 
by  tjolomon,  and  the  signal  proof  of  the  might  of 
Jahweh  atlbrded  by  David  s  victories,  naturally 
involved  a  lowering  of  the  prestige  of  Baal  more 
and  more — nay,  in  many  places  ite  complete  anni- 
hilation. To  this  was  added  the  erecting  of  new 
sanctuaries,  dedicated  to  Jahweh  exclusively :  like 
that  of  Gideon  at  Ophrah  ( Jg  6»*  8"),  the  temple 
for  the  sacred  Ark  at  Shiloh,  then  the  tent  for  it  in 
the  city  of  David,  and,  above  all,  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  which  no  doubt  surpassed  in  splendour 
and  in  art  all  the  hitherto  existing  sanctuaries  of 
Canaan  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Phce- 
nician  ones).  All  these  spots,  where  Jahweh  alone 
was  venerated,  could  not  fail  to  familiarize  men's 
minds  mth  the  notion  of  His  personal  dwelling  in 
Canaan.  And  thus  it  was  only  the  last  step  to- 
wards the  complete  localizing  oi  Him  there,  when 
even  the  former  Canaanite  sacred  places,  which, 
as  such,  had  long  given  an  advantage  to  the  Baal 
worship,  were  expressly  bronght  into  relation  with 
Jahweh.  Jahwen  thus  becomes  simply  identified 
with  Baal,  steps  into  possession  of  alftne  property 
and  functions  of  the  latter.  This  could  oe  done 
all  the  more  readily  that  Baal  is  not,  like  Jahweh, 
a  real  proper  name,  but  an  appeIlatiTe='lord'  or 
'owner,'  so  that  it  could  serve  equally  well  as  a 
designation  of  Jahweh. 

The  surest  evidence  that  Jahweh  thns  took  the 
place  of  Baal  is  to  be  found  in  the  employment  of 
Baal  in  the  composition  of  Israelitish  personal 
names  (possibly  also  in  a  number  of  place-names 
[so  certainly  in  2  S  6**])  as  quite  the  equivalent  in 
meaning  of  Jahweh*     Thus  we  find  Jerubba'al 

*  l..iter  generation!  wen  so  nnmble  to  oomprehend  thia  that 
(prohobl.v  with  refcrenoe  to  Ho»2l"  )for  Baa/ they  substituted 
eiiliiT  m,  'God'  (80  in  the  family  ot  Dsvid,  2  8  5is,  1  Uh  3» 
JSliddti  for  MtUada'  ot  1  Cb  140.  or  biihetU, '  shame.'  So,  in  the 
family  of  Soul,  A'tAiifoj, '  nun  ot  Baal' (k  still  Inl  Ch  8^3  9i»], 
hci'niiiea  Ithbotheth  (2  8  V\ ;  MeHba'al, '  man  of  Baal '  [ao  stiU 
in  1  Ch  9<°,  nhereas  in  1  Ch  8M  the  objection  is  removed  by 
the  form  MiriblMial,  'opponent  ot  Baal 'J,  becomes  ilephi- 
bothfth,  (?)  'despiscr  ot  Baal'  (2  S  4*  f  -  2lB].  On  the  other 
liand,  Jeritbba'al  (proh.  = '  he  who  contends  for  the  lord '  [i.e. 
JahwehJ)  wai  retained  unchanged,  with  the  same  rieniflcation 
as  Jtrtul  [the  very  artificial  interpretation  in  Jg  VBt-  takes  it 
■•  a  surname  stterwards  givec  to  Oideon,  whereas  the  pro. 


(the  real  name  of  Gideon),  Ethba'ai,  Meribdat 
(descendants  of  Saul),  Be'diada  (one  of  David's 
sons);  cf.  also  1  Ch  12>  Be'eliah.  'Jah[weh]  is 
Baal.' 

With  the  transference  of  the  cult  of  Jahweh  to 
the  spots  where  Baal  worship  bad  been  practised 
is  certainly  connected  a  circumstance  which  by 
itself  appears  very  strange  to  us,  but  which  fincb 
its  analogies  in  all  popiuar  religions  which  have 
images  of  gods  (or  even  of  saints).  The  Canaanite 
Baal  was  originally  one  particoUx  god ;  but,  as  his 
imaj^es  became  localized  in  different  lands  and 
sanctuaries,  he  was  correspondingly  broken  up  as 
it  were  into  different  deities.  This  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  discriminating  appellations,  where 
the  name  of  a  place  is  added  to  tliat  of  Baal  {e.g. 
Baal  Peor,  Baai-^ermon,  etc.),  or  where  we  have 
some  other  distingaishing  mark  (e.g.  Baal-birUh, 
'  Baal  of  the  covenant ' ;  Baal-zebub, '  the  fly-Baal,' 
etc.).  So  also  Milcom  the  god  of  the  Ammonites, 
Chemosh  the  god  of  the  Moabites,  and  Melkart 
the  city-god  of  Tyre,  are  manifestly  e.xaraples  of 
such  loc^izing  of  the  one  Canaanite  Baal.  It  is 
thus  intelligible  that  in  Jg  2>*  3^  10*  etc.,  and  even 
in  Hos  2"- '•("•")  11',  a  worship  of  'the  baals'  is 
spoken  of.  But  the  same  differentiating  process 
was  applied  also  to  J  ah  weh  when  He  (or  His  images) 
stepped  into  the  place  of  Baal,  or  had  even  new 
places  of  worship  assigned  to  Him.  The  proof  of 
this  is  supplied  once  more  by  the  special  names 
given  to  particular  altars  or  places  of  worship  of 
Jahweh ;  this  special  name  serving  to  distinguish, 
as  it  were,  the  local  God  of  this  place  from  other 
local  gods.  The  Jahweh  who  was  worshipped  at 
tlie  sacred  tamarisk  of  Beersheba  (Gn  21')  b 
called  Jahweh  'El  '61am  ('the  God  of  primeval 
time '  T  or  '  the  eternal  God '  ?) ;  He  who  appears  to 
Jacob  at  Luz  is  called  'El  Bethel,  'the  God  of 
Bethel'  (3I»  35^):  the  altar  erected  by  Jacob  at 
Shechem  is  called  'El  'EloM  Israel,  •  El,  God  of 
Israel'  (33*>);  that  which  Jerubbaal  built  at 
Ophrah  receives  the  name  Jahteeh  shalSm,  'Jah- 
weh is  safety '  ( Jg  V).  When,  finally,  Absalom 
declares  (2  S  15"*)  that  he  must  go  to  Qebron  to 
discharge  a  vow  to  Jahweh,  he  evidently  means 
to  distinguish  the  Jahweh  of  Hebron  n-om  the 
Jahweh  of  Jerusalem.  Presumably,  a  sacrifice 
offered  at  the  far  older  place  of  worship  at  Qebron 
was  believed  to  have  greater  efficacy  than  one 
presented  at  the  more  recent  sanctuary  at  Jem- 
sal  em. 

The  whole  process  of  localiang  Jahweh  in 
Canaan,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
syncretism  between  Jahweh  and  Baal,  presents 
itself  to  us  as  already  accomplished  in  the  patri- 
archal narratives  of  Gn  12  ff.  These  have  not  a 
word  to  say  about  any  places  of  worship  of  Baal 
in  the  land ;  all  the  future  Israelitish  sanctuaries 
are  already  consecrated  by  the  patriarchs  (for  the 
most  part  in  consequence  of  manifestations  of 
Jahweh)  by  the  building  of  alUrs  (Gn  IZ'-'IS" 
26*"  33")  or  the  planting  of  a  sacred  tree  (21").  In 
two  instances  (12*  28'*-),  indeed,  there  can  still 
be  clearly  detected  a  recollection  that  the  sacred- 
ness  of  these  spots  dates  really  from  an  earlier, 
Canaanite,  period  ;  but  for  Israel  it  dates  from  the 
occasion  when  Jahweh  came  upon  the  scene  as  the 
nntnen  lod,  and  manifested  Himself  to  Israel's 
ancestors. 

(6)  In  all  this  we  have  not  as  yet  mentioned  one 
prime  factor  which  explains  very  simply  the  per- 
manent triumph  of  Jahweh  over  Baal  in  the 

babilitv  is  rather  that  it  is  the  latter  name  Itaelt  that  shoold  be 
rerrord'ed  as  a  surname |,  Je  71  8»  »»  9>«r- ;  but  cf.  also  28  11", 
whi-re  we  have  the  form  Jentbbetheth  tor  Jerubboehetb.  The 
LXX  retains  BaeU  in  the  text,  but  uc«ns  this  to  be  read 
mJrxitfi  i=bStluth,  'shame').  In  no  other  wa-r  can  we  explain 
the  presence  ot  the  feminine  article  in  n  BimX  ot  Bo  U< 
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capacity  of  the  latter  as  god  of  the  land — namely, 
the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  Jahweh  as  a 
Giod  enthroned  in  heaven.  This  implies  of  itself 
the  idea  of  His  supramundane  elevation,  not  only 
above  all  earthly  powers,  but  above  all  local 
divinities.  From  heaven  Jahweh  looks  down  and 
directs  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  men,  or  at 
least,  in  the  tirst  instance,  of  His  people ;  from 
heaven  He  sends  or  withholds  rain  and  dew  and 
all  the  associated  blessings  of  the  soil ;  bat  from 
heaven  also  He  rains  down  fire  and  brimstone 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (6n  19**),  and  thus 
shows  Himself  to  be  the  almighty  supramundane 
Lord  over  all  the  elements. 

According  to  the  view  just  presented,  this  con- 
ception of  Jahweh  did  not  make  its  way  all  at 
once,  and  still  less  did  it  |ienetrate  the  ioao<«  body 
of  the  people;  side  by  ride  with  it  there  con- 
tinned  to  prevail  for  long  an  ill-defined  mingling 
of  the  notions  which  localized  Jahweh  at  Sinai  (see 
above,  p.  eSd**)  or  at  Canaanite  places  of  worship. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  of  the  conception  of 
Jahweh  as  a  God  of  heaven  can  be  discovered 
comparatively  early.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  passages  where  a  different 
view  appears  to  be  presented,  simply  because  the 
narrative  form  of  the  myth  is  adopted.  In  Gn  3', 
for  instance,  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  still  God's 
dwelling-place,  but,  according  to  the  same  source 
(J),  Jaliweh  comes  down  from  heaven  [the  context 

B:rmits  of  no  other  meaning]  to  see  the  To«  er  of 
abel  (U*-').  He  sends  down  destruction  from 
heaven  from  Jahweh  (18**,  see  above) ;  He  is  called 
'  the  God  of  heaven '  (24',  v.»  '  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth ').  In  the  E  source  the  idea  of  Jahweh 
a.s  the  God  of  heaven  has  so  conipletely jzained  the 
a-scendency  that  even  the  maPakh  Eldhtm  (cf. 
above,  p.  638  it'.)  calls  from  heaven  (21"  22",  where 
'  Jahwen '  instead  of  '  Elohim '  is  due  to  the 
redactor  who  inserted  w."-").  In  28"  (E)  the 
ladder  upon  which  the  angels  ascend  and  descend 
establishes  the  connexion  between  earth  and 
heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  Hence  Jacob 
(v.")  calls  the  place  at  once  the  honse  of  God 
(corresponding  t»  the  earlier  conception)  and  the 
gate  of  heaven. 

4.  The  above  assertion,  tiiat  the  colt  of  Baal 
was  gradually  saperseded  through  the  localizing 
of  JiUiweh  at  the  Canaanite  sanctuaries  and  the 
growing  conception  of  Him  as  the  God  of  heaven, 
appears  at  first  to  be  violently  contradicted  by 
the  circumstance  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  of 
Israel  (t.<.  in  the  first  half  of  the  Mh  cent.  B.O.) 
the  worship  of  Baal  comes  upon  the  scene  once 
more,  and  in  such  force  that  we  almost  receive  the 
impression  that  Jahwism  had  then  to  engage  in  a 
life -and -death  struggle,  and  was  brought  to  the 
verge  of  extinction.  Elijah  complains  (1  K  10") 
that  the  altars  of  Jahweh  had  been  thrown  down 
and  His  prophets  put  to  death,  that  he  himself 
alone  was  left,  and  that  they  sought  his  life  to 
destroy  it.  But  apart  from  the  answer  of  God 
(v."),  that  the  nunioer  of  those  who  had  remained 
loyal  to  Jahweh  amounted  to  7U00,  there  are 
other  points  on  which  our  judgment  must  be  con- 
siderably modified  with  respect  to  the  degree  and 
the  universality  of  tlie  apostasy  from  Jahweh, 
particularly  so  far  as  Ahab  is  concerned  (1  K 
16**').  The  names  of  Arab's  children  (Ahaziah, 
Joram,  'Athaliali)  are  one  and  all  compounds  with 
the  name  of  Jahweh.  The  fact  that  lie  built  for 
his  Tyrian  consort  Jezebel  a  Baal  temple  and  altar 
at  Samaria  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
Solomon's  building  of  a  Chemosli  sanctuary  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (see  above,  p.  635).  The 
bloody  persecution  of  the  prophets  of  Jahweh  is 
expressly  (1  K 18*  19*)  laid  to  the  charge  of  Jezebel 
alone ;  it  is  at  her  table  that  the  450  prophets  of 


Baal  *  eat  (18").  Ah<ib  chides  Elijah  as  the  author 
of  a  famine,  but  he  does  not  seek  his  life.  On  the 
contrary,  he  did  sincere  penance  (21*''-)  when 
Jahweh's  decree  of  rejection  on  aocoont  of  the 

C"cial  murder  of  Naboth  had  been  announced  to 
by  Elijah.  .  From  1  K  2-2?''-  (the  closing  period 
of  Aliab's  reign)  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Jahweh's  prophets  as  well  as  Micaian 
ben-Imlah  had  been  left  unmolested.  Noteworthy, 
further,  is  the  judgment  of  Ahab  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Jehu  in  2  K  10'".  All  this,  indeed,  does  not 
imply  that  A^b  was  not  seriously  blameworthy 
in  conniving  too  much  at  the  oonauct  of  his  un- 
scrupulous wife,  but  the  principal  guilt  plainly 
lies  at  the  door  of  JezebeL 

All  the  more  on  that  account  we  must  ask  what 
was  the  real  aim  of  Jezebel's  conduct.  In  view  of 
the  complaint  of  Elijah  {Iff-*)  about  the  throwing 
down  of  Jahweh's  altars,  it  looks  as  if  she  songht 
to  destroy  the  cult  of  JaJiweh  root  and  branch  and 
to  put  that  of  Baal  in  its  place — in  short,  to  intro- 
duce a  change  of  religion.  But  this  appears  im- 
possible in  face  of  the  attitude  of  Ahab  to  Elijah 
(see  above),  and  especially  in  view  of  2  K  10".  In 
the  latter  passage  (in  the  last  days  of  Jezebel)  the 
presence  ot  a  very  larce  number  of  Jahweh  wor- 
shippers is  assumed  aungside  of  the  worshippers 
of  Baal,  otherwise  Jehu  would  have  had  to  extir- 
pate not  only  the  dynasty  but  almost  the  whole 
nation.  According  to  v.",  however,  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  throughout  the  whole  land  were 
not  more  than  could  be  assembled  by  Jehu  in  the 
temple  of  Baal  at  Samaria.  Hence  the  bloody 
persecution  of  the  prophets  of  Jahweh  is  doubtless 
to  be  explained  on  tlie  ground  that  they,  with 
Elijah  at  their  head,  offered  the  most  violent 
opposition  not  only  to  the  according  to  Baal  of 
equal  rights  with  Jahweh,  but  even  to  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  his  cult  at  aU.  Their  acting 
in  this  way  is  an  evidence  that,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  tiunking  representatives  of  J^wism,  the 
syncretism  that  formerly  prevailed  had  been  com- 
pletely overcome,  and  that  their  conscience  had 
been  sufficiently  quickened  to  apprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  the  principle,  'Jahweh  alone  is  the 
Giod  of  Israel.'  And  tney  rightly  reoogniied,  in 
that  form  in  which  vyncretiam  was  songht  to  be 
revived  by  Jezebel,  a  oonbly  serions  danger.  Now 
it  was  no  longer  a  qneetion  of  long-estabUshed 
local  divinities,  in  whose  place  Jahweh  could  be 
put  without  difficulty,  but  of  a  foreign  god — the 
same  god  who  had  msde  Tyre  the  proud  mistress 
of  the  seas,  and  the  possessor  of  dazzling  wealth. 
The  danger  that  thns  threatened  was  not  simply 
that  Jahweh  would  be  held  in  less  esteem,  out 
that  He  would  be  abeolntely  rejected  as  weak  in 
comparison  with  thit  BaaL  Jezebel  herself  doubt- 
less wished  devoutly  for  this  consummation,  and 
many  a  one,  to  gain  her  favour,  or  in  dread  uf  her 
wrath,  may  have  displayed  such  an  excess  of  zeal 
for  Baal  as  to  have  gone  the  length  of  tearing  down 
altars  of  Jahweh  ( 1  K  18*>  IV*).  We  shaU  have  to 
show  presently  that  Jehu's  destruction  of  the  work 
of  Jezebel  was_  actuated,  if  not  exclusively,  yet 
mainly  by  religious  motives. 

If  Jezeoel's  zeal  for  the  Tyrian  Baal  occasioned 
a  serious  danger  and  led  to  a  bitter  conflict  in 
the  Northern  Icingdom,  the  cult  of  Baal  is  only  a 
quickly  passing  episode  in  the  kingdom  of  Jiidah. 
From  2  K  U  we  do  not  at  all  derive  the  impres- 
sion that  'Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  after  her  attempt  to  extirpate  the  Davidic 
dynasty,  took  any  measures  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  worship  of  Jahweh  in  Solomon's 

*  ilie  400  prophet*  of  the  'ithirah  named  along  with  them 
are  a  later  (perhaps  In  allusion  to  the  Deuteronom.  note  in  16>*) 
addition  to  the  text,  as  is  pUun  from  v.^,  when  ttaj  could  not 
possibly  have  (ailed  to  l>a  mentioned. 
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tera{^le.  On  the  contrary,  the  hi"h  priest  Joiada 
is  so  notable  a  personage  that  he  lias  no  dilliculty 
in  enlisting  the  royal  bodyguard  in  a  conspiracy 
against  'Athaliab.  It  is  only  at  the  close  of  the 
narrative  (v.")  that  we  first  learn  that  there  was 
then,  even  in  Jerusalem,  a  temple  of  Baal  under 
the  charge  of  a  priest  named  Mattan.  The  zeal 
with  which  '  all  the  people  of  the  land '  tear  down 
this  temple,  destroy  Baal's  altars  and  images,  and 
siiiy  the  priest,  proves  how  hntefnl  to  the  Judahites 
was  the  colt  imported  by  'Athaliab. 

iv.  TBB  Organs  op  gencine  jabwism  : 
PBrsars,  propbets,  Nazirites  aud  Rbcba- 
BITES,  •JUDGES'  AND  KINGS.— In  the  foregoing 
section  the  conflict  between  Jahweh  and  Bnal  is 
described  as  primarily  one  of  different  religious 
ideas  and  needs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 
may  gather  such  strength  that  they  lav  hold  of 
wide  circles  of  people  and  make  them  their  half- 
unconscious  instruments.  But  this  excludes  the 
existence  neither  of  regular,  official  representatives 
of  particular  religiotis  interests,  nor  the  appoint- 
ment of  extraordinary  instruments  called  and 
equipped  by  God.  Examples  of  both  these  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Israel  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  rise  of  written  prophecy.  The 
official  character  belongs  to  priests  and  kings  ;  the 
extraordinary  mission  is  represented  by  the  various 
species  of  prophets,  in  which  category  may  be  in- 
cluded also  the  Naadrites  and  Rechabites,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  even  the  so-called  'judges.' 

1.  Priests.— 1.  We  have  already  (p.  633*)  pointed 
oat  how  few  and  nncertain  are  the  traditions  of 
the  Mosaic  period  regarding  the  founding  of  the 
Jahweh  priesthood.*  Even  in  the  period  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  the  stream  of  tradition 
ts  a  tiny  one.  This  is  simply  explained  on  the 
givund  that  priests  were  not  required  for  the 
most  important  tnusaotion  of  the  coitus,  namely 
sacrifice,  but  only  for  beating  the  sacred  Ark  (so, 
according  to  J  and  E,  Jos  V-  4**  6'"-),+  for  taking 
charge  oi  a  'God's  house,'  ie.  the  container  of  an 
image  of  Jahweh,  and  for  consulting  the  sacred 
lot,  which  was  connected  in  some  way  with  Uiis 
image.  In  the  whole  Book  of  Judges  there  is  no 
mention  of  priests  except  in  the  first  appendix 
(chs.  17  and  18) ;  tmt  that  narratiye,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  is  extremely  instmcnve  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  under  the  Judges. 
The  Ephraimite  Mioah  constructs  a  '  God's  honse ' 
containing  a  Divine  image  [on  the  plurality  of 
images,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  wdding 
together  of  two  parallel  accounts  and  to  a  pro- 
cess of  posting,  see  above,  p.  641''],  and  appoints 
one  of  his  Kma  to  be  priest.  Bat  when  a  young 
Levite,  i.e.  •  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  has 
hitherto  soionnied  in  Bethlel;em-jndah  as  a  qer, 
passes  by,  ue  engages  him,  for  a  yearly  salary 
of  ten  snekek  of  silver  and  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing,  to  serve  as  'father'  and  priest;  and  he 
now  feels  sure  that  Jahweh  will  bless  him  because 
he  has  a  Levite  for  priest.  The  very  designation 
of  a  young  man  as  'father'  (17'*  18'')  shows  that 
this  honorific  title  (used  especially,  no  doubt,  as  a 
mode  of  address)  was  regularly  given  to  priests  as 
it  was,  according  to  8  K  2"  6"  13",  to  propheU. 

*  Of.  Bwidliilii's  art  Puma  im  Livnw  In  vol.  Iv.  p.  070., 
■md  the  tmt  aathor't  GetchiehU  do  altUtt.  Prittterthum; 
Leipzig,  1889.  Uofoitaiutely,  thia  exhjuutire  moooEraph  ii  not 
oninfluenced  by  Uw  author's  untenable  hx'potheius  that  the 
•ource  P  originated  aa  early  as  the  7th  cent  I.C.,  mii6h  about 
the  same  time  as  Deutertmomy. 

t  Ever}-where  in  then  passages  only  'the  priest*'  are  spoken 
ot  except  on  the  first  mention  of  them  in  SS,  where,  in  lumuony 
with  the  usage  ot  Deaterooomy,  we  have  the  addition  '  the 
Levites,'  the  two  designations  combined  being- 'the  LeviUcal 
priests.*  The  glossator  meant  to  leave  no  poaibillty  ol  doubt 
that  evsn  than  the  only  priesto  tlukt  oould  be  held  Isgltimata 
wm  those  sprung  tram  Levi 


A  counterpart  to  this  is  found  in  Jg  S',  whm 
Deborah  is  called  a  '  mother  in  Israel.' 

We  see  from  the  above,  that,  even  for  attending 
to  a  '  God's  house '  and  an  oracle-una^e,  a  Levite 
was  not  indispensable,  but  that  particular  value 
was  attached  to  him  when  his  services  could  be  ob- 
tained. For,  as  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Moses, 
he  was  supposed,  on  the  ground  of  the  family 
tradition,  to  have  the  best  acquaintance  with 
ritual  affairs,  and,  above  all,  with  the  method  of 
obtaining  oracles.  And  Micah  had  all  the  more 
ground  for  this  assumption,  seeing  that  his  Levite, 
as  we  first  leam  from  18",  was  a  son  of  (iersliom 
and  a  grandson  of  Moses,*  named  Jonathan.  Thus 
there  was  a  priesthood  Imown  then,  which  traced 
its  origin  direct  to  Moses,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  douDt  the  historicity  of  the  statement  (18*)  that 
in  particular  the  priests  of  the  oracle -image  at 
Dan,  which  evidently  stood  in  high  repute  down 
to  B.C.  734,  sprang  from  the  family  of  the  above- 
named  Jonatnan,  and  thins  of  Moses.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  image,  along  with  the  priest,  was 
originally  stolen  by  the  Danites  (18'*"')i  would  cer- 
tainly not  damage  its  character  in  the  least,  from 
the  naive  point  of  view  of  these  early  times. 

2.  It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  that  we  encounter  once  more  a  priesthood 
in  Israel,  in  the  person  of  Eli,  with  his  sons 
Hophni  and  Phineha.s,  in  attendance  on  the  sacred 
Ark  at  ShUoh  (IS  1»-  2'««-  4*«-).  According  to 
the  Denteronomic  addition,  V;  Eli  and  his  sons 
are  the  descendants  of  a  priestly  family  to  whom, 
in  Egypt,  Jahweh  had  already  entrusted  all  fire- 
offerings  of  the  Israelites.  By_  this  is  meant,  of 
course,  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi,  the '  chosen  of  all 
the  tribes '  (v.").  The  earlier  accounts  of  Eli  and 
his  family  say  nothing  of  their  having  belonged  to 
Levi,  and  the'  indifference  of  the  ancient  sources  to 
any  such  connexion  is  shown  by  the  frank  state- 
ment about  the  priestly  functions  discharged  by 
the  young  Samuel,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  E^hram 
(1  S  2"  3<'-,  according  to  which  he  slept  beside  the 
Ark).  The  Deuteronom.  predictionput  in  the 
month  of  an  unnamed  man  of  Grod  (2"*')  contains 
what  might  be  called  a  programme  of  the  snbse- 
quent  history  of  the  priesthood,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  perfectly  transparent  to  us.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  honse  of  Eli  with  the  sword  (v.**)  refers 
to  Saul's  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Nob  (22"'-).t 
The  transference  of  the  sanctua^  to  Nob  (without 
the  Ark,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  was  ultimately  stationed  at  l^iriath- 
jearim,  4"  0^7')  was,  witiiout  doubt,  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Shiloh  temple  by  the  Philistines 
(cf.  Jer  7""^),  Atiimelech  the  son  of  A^tub,  who,, 
in  Saol'e  time,  officiated  (here  as  priest  (1  S  21*^ 

*  The  snbseqnent  correction  otJTosss  to  Jfanassskbx  a  super- 
linear  n  was  due  simply  to  a  desire  to  save  Hoass  tb*  Shane  ot 

having  a  descendant  who  held  an  illegitimate  (because  not 
derived  (rem  Aaron)  priesthood,  and,  in  addition,  practised  the 
wortibip  of  images.  In  the  estimation  ot  the  original  narrator, 
both  these  things  were  quite  Justifiable  and  praiseworthy. 

t  It  85  men  'who  wore  the  linen  e{diod'  officiating 
priests)  were  slain  by  Doeg,  this  is  a  suipri8in|^  large  number. 
At  ^tiiloh  only  three  priests  are  mentioned ;  at  Jerusalem  under 
David,  only  two  (apart  from  David's  sons,  8  S  S",  and  '  Ira  the 
Jairite,  2(P<>),  as  was  the  case  also  under  Solomoa,  according  to 
the  original  text  ot  1  K  4>4  (Aiariah  the  son  ot  ^ado^  and 
Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan).  It  is  true  that  AaJ;-UAAs  dcDOtcs 
'  the  priest '  ut'  4{<r<i>,  in  olden  times  the  chief  priest  (as  is  still 
the  case  in  8  K  ll*-.  Is  8»,  and  2  K  tl*'-  where  Qilkiah  tint 
becomes  '  high  priest,'  thanks  to  a  later  redactor),  so  that  the 
existence  of  other  priests  along  with  the  above  named  is  by  no 
means  excluded  (cf.  e.g.  t  E  12<''X  But,  while  a  considenUe 
number  is  supposable  in  the  case  of  the  splendid  temple  ol 
Solomon,  it  ia  not  so  Hith  the  more  modest  sanctuaries  of  the 
early  monarchical  period.  Now,  it  is  a  )>ossibility  that  In  1 8 
2218  the  number  85  may  ori^nnally  have  stood  for  the  whole  ol 
Ahimelech'B  descendants  and  relatiou  (cf.  v.i'X  But,  seeing 
that  the  LXX  gives  305  (Luc.  350)  in  place  of  S,*!,  it  is  evidsnt 
that  the  number  was  a  later  insertion,  baaed  upoo  divans 
guesses.  Is  it  accident  that  m  is  the  numerical  value  tt  tkr 
consonants  ot '  kohini  [Jahwehl '  in  v.l?? 
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etc.)i  was,  according  to  1  S  14*,  a  grandson  of  Eli. 
The  sole  snrvivor  of  the  massacre  at  Nob  was 
Abiathar  the  son  of  A^imelech  (1  S  2^  22=»),  who 
fled  with  the  'ephdd  (see  above)  to  David.  The 
'  tmstworthypnest,'  however,  for  whom  Jahweh, 
according  to  2",  ia  to  bnild  an  eadoring  house,  i.e. 
to  whom  He  is  to  give  an  nnbroken  line  of  succes- 
sors who  shall  go  out  and  in  continually  before  the 
anointed  of  Jahweh  —  the  king — is  ZadoV,  who 
already,  in  the  time  of  David,  had  been  priest 
along  with  Abiathar  (2  S  15**-  **  ete.).  Under 
Solomon  he  continued  alone  in  ofBce  when  the 
curse  on  the  house  of  Eli  was  fulfilled  in  the  de- 
position of  Abiathar  (1  K  2").  It  is  not  stated 
that  ^ado^  was  of  Levitical  descent;  even  tlie 
name  of  his  father  is  not  given.*  Nevertheless, 
the  prediction  of  the  'enduring  house'  was  ful- 
filled. Towards  the  end  of  the  pre-exilic  period 
all  priests  at  Jerusalem  passed  for  '  sons  of  ^ado)):,' 
and  in  the  projiramme  for  the  future  Bket<-hed 
by  Ezekiel  (44>*'-)  it  is  to  them  alone  out  of  all 
the  existing  'priests  of  Levi'  that  the  priestly 
prerogatives  are  accorded.  Deuteronomy  had 
at  leai^t  left  open  the  possibility  that  the  priests 
J  of  the  high  places  might  discharge  priestly  func- 
tions at  Jerusalem  after  the  concentration  of  the 
cnltus  in  the  tomple  there.  We  see,  however, 
from  18  2?"  that  it  was  difBcolt  for  them  to  obtain 
this  privilege.  The  man  of  God  there  predicts  to 
Eli  that  his  descendants  (*.e.  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  in  the  time  of  Joaiah  and  down  to  B.a 
586)  would  have  to  hamUe  themselves  ve^  low 
before  Zadok  (t.e.  the  legitimate  priestly  family 
at  Jerusalem')  and  to  beg  Rom  them  the  neceesaiy 
maintenance. 

3.  Let  us  now  ask,— and  this  ia  the  main  ^nee- 
tion, — What  was  the  spiritual  and  religious  signi- 
ficance of  the  priesthood  during  the  whole  period 
prior  to  the  advent  of  written  prophecy?  Un- 
fortunately, here  again  we  have  to  rest  content 
with  verv  meagre  sources  of  information.  Essen- 
tially, all  that  we  learn  is  that  the  priests  guarded 
the  Ark,  and,  if  necessary,  carried  it.  Moreover, 
it  is  no  inferior  priests  or  LevUetf  in  the  sense 
of  P  that  carry  it,  but  the  priests  proper,  as  is  plain 
from  2  8  16»«- "  (and  even  from  1  8  4*).  But  there 
is  specially  frequent  mention  of  a  function  of  the 
priesto  which  consisted  in  guarding  or  carrying  and 
consulting  the  'ephdd  (see  above) :  1  8  14*  21>'>  (*) 
22»  [according  to  the  LXX,  also  v.><>]  23>  [where 
David  asks  Abiathar  to  i>roduce  the  'epKCd  which 
he  (v.*)  had  brought  with  him  from  Nob]  SCJ' 
[where,  however,  it  is  David  himself  that  consults 
Jahweh].  Further,  in  1  8  14**,  we  are  to  read, 
with  the  LXX,  '  the  'ep/Uld '  instead  of  '  the  ark,' 
and  then  '  for  be  bore  tlien  the  'iphOil'  etc.;  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  participation  of  the  priests  in 
the  offering  of  sacrifice.  Even  at  the  head  sanctu- 
ary at  Shiloh  all  that  is  presupposed  in  1  S  2"'-  is 
at  most  an  ordinance  liallowed  by  custom  in  con- 
nexion with  the  handing  over  of  the  sacrificial 
dnes  to  the  priests ;  the  heinous  sin  of  thu  sons  of 
Eli  oonsiBtea,  not  in  their  transgressing  the  require- 
ments of  a  written  law  (such  as  that  of  P),  but 
in  treating  with  contempt  the  ancient  hallowed 
sacrificial  customs,  and  demanding  their  portion 
before  the  fat  had  been  burned  to  Jahweh  (v."). 
But  it  ia  not  clear  whether  the  presenting  of  the 

•It  Istnethat  inSS  817  (ich  IS"  U&n)  is  called 

■the  aon  of  Alii(ub.'  But  the  MT  here  hu  certainly  been 
corraotad  In  dogmatic  intereata,  witli  Uie  object  of  iiuerting 
iCadok  in  a  genealogy  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  setting  aside 
Abiatbar  (in  contradiction  to  2  S  etc.)  In  advance.  With 
Wellhauaen  and  othen  we  should  tead  ■  ^o^  and  Abiathar, 
the  son  of  Ahimdech,  the  son  ol  Ahitub.' 

t  The  mention  of  these  in  1  S  ei>,  2  S  \tf*  (but  not  v."),  and 
IKS*  (contradicting  v.i),  is  due  to  a  lata  interpolation. 

t  It  la  donbtful,  on  the  ottiar  band,  whether,  with  Thenius 
and  othati,  we  should  aubatitut*  'the  '&>Md'  tor  'the  aik'  also 


fat  was  an  act  that  could  be  performed  by  priests 
alone.  And  even  if  statements  like  those  of  1 S  IS"-, 
2  s  e"-  1  K  3^  ete.,  might  readily  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  the  kings  offered  sacrifice  through 
the  medium  of  the  priests,  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  passages,  such  as  2  8  6'*  and  1  K  8'^  which  show 
that  in  ancient  times  even  a  ritual  act  like  blessing 
(which  in  Dt  lO"  [probably  from  P]  is  reserved  for 
the  prieste)  could  oe  performed  without  offence  by 
the  kings. 

Of  v'liat,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
prophets,  was  the  most  im^rtant  official  duty  of 
the  priests,  namely,  the  givmg  of  torSk  or  '  direc- 
tion in  ritual  and  legal  questions  (even  without 
the  employment  of  the  sacred  lot),  we  do  not  hear 
till  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  in  the  so-called 
Blessing  of  Moses  (see  below,  p.  650*).  For  the 
earlier  period  it  is  significant  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant,  although  it 
deals  for  the  most  part  with  questions  of  1  AW, 
priests  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  This  doea  not, 
indeed,  prove  that  the  above  function  was  whoUy 
wanting  to  them.  When  a  fitting  occasion  arose, 
in  the  case  of  Eli  we  find  indeed  a  Icind  of  pastoral 
office  discharged :  1  8  l*"'*-  2*  (towards  Qannali 
and  Elkana)  2*"-  (towards  his  own  sons) ;  but  even 
this  bears  no  spedfically  priestly  character. 

As  to  other,  espedally  political,  inflnence  exer- 
cised by  the  priests,  it  was  to  all  appearance  small 
througnont  this  whole  period.  This  admits  of  a 
simple  explanation  on  the  ground  that  tliere  were 
as  jret  no  priesUy  guUdt  to  give  support  to  the 
individuaL  As  we  saw  above,  connexion  with  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  not  as  yet  a  condition  of  attain- 
ing the  dignity  of  pnest.  The  Denteronomic 
redactor  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  the  first  to 
reckon  it  a  sin  on  the  part  of  Jeroboam  that  he 
appointed  all  and  sundry,  who  were  not  descended 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  be  priests  of  the  high 
places  (1 K 12^  13**^).  How  little  advantage,  how- 
ever, even  the  Levitical  priests  had  over  the 
others,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  story  of  tlie 
wayfaring  Levite,  Jonathan  (Jg  17^),  and  in  quite 
a  special  way  from  Gn  49'.  Here  (probably  as 
late  OS  the  time  of  David)  a  curse  is  pronounced 
on  the  tribe  of  Levi,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
prerogatives  attributed  and  actually  continued  to 
that  tribe  owing  to  its  connexion  with  Moses  (cf. 
above,  p.  648'').  This  shows  clearly  that  these  very 
prerogatives  were,  at  least  in  tne  time  of  the 
poetical  author  of  Gn  49",  very  lightly  esteemed. 
The  tribe  of  Levi  was  accounted  accur^  ;  only  a 
portion  of  its  members,  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  (Jg  17"),  discharged  priestiy  functions. 
But  even  in  this  instance  the  Levite  with  his 
family  occupied  an  isolated  position  at  some  sanc- 
tuary, and  enjoyed  no  special  consideration  there. 
But  the  same  was  the  case  also  with  the  priests 
who  were  not  of  Levitical  descent.  It  is  true 
that  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  and  the  oi)ening  of  the  monarchical  period 
we  meet  with  a  tendency  towards  a  heremtary, 
settled,  and  therefore  more  respected,  priesthood, 
in  the  family  of  Eli.  The  prestijs^  he  enjoyed  i.-i 
explicable,  above  all,  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  attended  to  the  sacred  Ark  in  the  temple  at 
Shiloh,  the  sanctuary  most  highly  esteemed  by 
the  people.  His  descendants  continued  to  live 
upon  this  reputation,  as  we  find  them  doing  under 
Saul  at  Nod,  evidentiy  the  principal  sanctuary 
after  the  destmction  of  Shiloh  (I  8  22"  'the  city 
of  the  prieste '),  and  as  Abiathar  did  at  the  court 
of  David. 

With  all  this,  however,  there  is  no  word  of  a.ny 
sovereignty  exercised  by  the  priesto  alongside 
that  of  the  king.  Abimelech  assumes  the  atti 
tude  of  an  inferior  towards  even  the  feultject  of 
Saul  (1  8  21*),  and  most  unreservedly  towards  Saul 
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himself  (22""-).  The  bodyguard  of  Saul  hesitate, 
it  is  trne,  to  f>latighter  the  priests  of  Jahweh  (v."), 
plainly  because  the  bloody  command  of  the  king 
appeared  to  them  so  unjust  and  monstrous;  but 
no  one  interpof^ed  in  defence  of  the  priests  'when 
tliey  and  tlieir  families  fell  yictinis  to  the 
blind  fury  of  the  king,  using  as  its  instrument 
Doeg  the  Edomite.  The  sole  survivor,  Abiathar, 
was  indeed  taken  by  David  under  his  protection 
(v.''),  but  only  as  a  servant  whom  he  could  order 
about  as  he  pleased;  and  the  same  position  was 
held  by  Abiathar  under  David  when  the  latter 
became  king.  In  2  S  8»'  20»'-,  1  K  4'- »,  the  priests 
are  named  amongst  the  principal  ofiBcials  in  Judah, 
mostly,  however,  after  these,  or  at  least  after 
a  portion  of  them.  The  circumstance  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  Solomon  upon  Abiathar 
for  his  participation  in  Adonijah's  attempt  was 
only  banishment,  was  due  not  to  his  peculiar 
standinj',  but  simply  to  the  services  he  had  person- 
ally rendered  to  David.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that 
the  settled  priesthood  at  so  (splendid  a  sanctuary 
as  Solomon's  temple  should  have  been  the  first  to 
attain  to  wealth  and  higher  culture,  and  on  that 
account  to  great  consideration,  that  at  an  early 
period  these  priests  came  even  to  form  a  species 
of  temple  aristocracy,  united  in  a  close  society, 
and  allied  themselves  in  marriage  with  the  most 
powerful  families,  even  up  to  the  royal  house.* 
All  the  same,  the  chief  priests  are  nothing  but 
officials  of  the  king,  and  the  circumstances  are 
quite  exceptional  that  determine  Joiada  the  priest 
(2  K  11'^-)  to  play  a  great  political  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  'Athaliah.  Moreover,  his  action 
was  in  favour  of  the  only  legitimate  heir  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty,  and  thus  in  the  service  of  the 
same.  But  the  regard  which  king  Jehoanh  owed 
him  in  return  did  not  prevent  that  monarch  from 
showing  towards  him  and  the  priests  (12''-)  not 
merely  annoyance  but  distrust,  when  he  deprived 
them  of  the  free  control  of  the  temple  dues  and 
handed  this  over  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  in  the  Northern  king- 
dom, where  a  central  sanctuary  was  wanting,  it 
took  far  longer  than  in  Judah  to  form  reputable 
and,  in  a  certain  measure,  politically  powerful 
priestly  societies.  But  that  this  point  was  reached 
IS  testified  to  us  by  the  saying  regarding  Levi  in 
the  (Ephraimite)  Blessing  of  Mosea,  Dt  SS"-  (prob- 
ably dating  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  n.  or  not 
much  earlier).  The  interpretation  of  some  expres- 
sions is  not,  indeed,  without  difficulty.  Accord- 
ing to  Wellhanaen  and  others,  v.>  alludes  to  those 
who,  renouncing  their  tribe  and  their  family, 
have  attached  tnemselves  to  a  guild  of  Levites. 
But  probably  we  should  rather  find  an  allusion  to 
the  narrative  of  Ex  32**  (cf.  above,  p.  .633*),  where 
the  priesthood  is  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  as 
a  recompense  for  the  oourageuug  way  in  which  it 
stood  up  for  Jahweh.  With  this  accords  the 
circumstance  that  the  whole  saying  is  spoken  of 
Levi  as  of  a  tribe  standing  on  the  same  footing  as 
Benjamin,  Joseph,  etc.  Here,  then,  the  belonging 
to  Levi  is  already  a  condition  of  priesthood,  al- 
though this,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  isolated 
instances  of  members  of  other  tribes  (pskrticularly, 
it  may  be  presumed,  those  who  had  married  the 
daughters  of  priests)  obtaining  the  office.  Tlie 
whole  saving  betrays  in  lofty  language  a  legiti- 
mate pride  in  the  importance  and  the  power  of  the 

Sriesthood,  and  an  assured  confidence  (v.""")  that 
aliweh  ^v^ll  annihilate  its  foes,  of  whom  there  is 
no  lack.  Amongst  its  official  functions  the  first 
place  is  still  held  by  the  manipulating  of  the 
sacred  lot(Urim  and  Thummim),  but  in  addition 

*  Thus,  MopKliiig  to  the  certainly  hlatorlcal  note  In  2  Ch  22U, 
jehosheba,  a  auter  of  king  Ahazi.ih,  ww  wlte  ot  the  chief  prieat 
Jouda.   Except  for  tbto,  eveii    K  ll<  would  be  unintelligible. 


to  this  (v.**)  the  priests  teach  the  people  tba 
statutes  and  the  tardh  of  Jahweh  and  attend  to 
the  sacrificial  service. 

Just  as  in  the  above  passage  the  priests  mmng 
from  Levi  appear  as  zealous  upholders  of  the 
service  of  Jahweh,  so  it  may  have  oeen  true  of  the 
Jahweh  priesthood  in  general  in  the  Northern 
kingdom  that  its  members  were  entitled  to  be 
counted  among  the  organs  of  genuine  Jahwiam. 
It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Tynan  Baal  we  never  hear  of  the  priests,  bat 
only  of  the  prophets,  being  persecuted  for  tbair 
fidelity  to  Jahweh.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
where during  thiK  period  are  the  priests  reproached 
as  favouring  the  service  of  Baal.  An  express 
reference,  however,  to  priestly  zeal  for  Jahweh 
is  found  nowhere  but  in  the  case  of  Eli.  The 
latter  feels  it  a  grievous  scandal  that  his  sons 
give  occasion  to  evil  reports  among  'the  people 
of  Jahweh';  he  dreads  the  heavy  judgment  of 
Jahweh  which  tolerates  no  opposition ;  he  submits 
most  humbly  to  the  sentence  oi  rejection  ( 1  S  3*^  '  it 
is  Jahweh,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  good  to  him '). 
And  during  the  battle  with  the  Philistines  he 
trembles,  above  all,  for  the  Ark  of  Jahweh  (4>*) ; 
and  it  is  when  he  hears  that  it  is  taken  that  he 
sinks  down  and  dies  (v.**).  In  like  manner,  the 
last  thought  of  the  dying  wife  of  Phineha.s  is  grief 
at  the  carrying  away  of  the  Ark,  for  '  the  glory  it 
departed  from  Israel '  (v.*>).  All  these  are  features 
which  may  lav  claim  to  being  historical.  They 
prove  that  Jaawism,  amidst  all  amalgamation 
with  relics  of  ancient  Semitic  nature  religions, 
was  even  then  a  power  which  struck  deep  into  the 
life  and  thought  of  its  adherents,  and  was  capable 
of  awakening  in  them  genuine  piety. 

2.  Propheto.  —  I.  By  far  the  most  prominent 
place  among  the  organs  of  genuine  Jahwism  is 
occupied  by  the  prophets.*  It  b  usual  in  this 
connexion,  to  bring  together  quite  heterogeneous 
phenomena,  and  to  couple  the  representatives 
of  heathen  Semitic  raantic  and  sorcery  with  the 
genuine  Hebrew  prophetism  which  stood  in  the 
service  of  Jahwism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  the  traditions  of  ancient  Israel  traces  even  of 
the  former  category  are  to  be  found,  and  such  as 
plainly  appear  not  to  be  inconsistent,  in  the  mind 
of  the  narrators,  with  genuine  Jahwism.  This 
was  rendered  possible  when  the  moving  force  was 
no  longer  found  in  demonic  powers,  but  in  Jah- 
weh Himself.  Thanks  to  the  gifts  with  which 
Jahweh  endows  him,  Moses  surpasses  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Egyptian  magicians  (Ex  4"'-  !"■), 
making  at  the  same  time  frequent  use  of  his  stall 
as  of  a  magician's  wand  (Ex  7**  9=»  17»-  Nu  20"  ). 
The  same  ethcacy  that  is  attributed  to  the 
stretching  forth  of  Moses'  staff  is  produced  hy  the 
spear  stretched  forth  by  Joshua  (Jos  S"-  '*) ;  it 
procures  victory  for  Israel  and  the  complete  de- 
stnu'tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ai.  Even  in  2  K 
13""''  a  relic  has  been  rightly  discovered  of  the 
belief  in  divining  by  arrow8.t  It  is  not  merely  a 
symbolical  action  when  king  Joash,  with  his  hands 
covered  hy  the  hands  of  Elisha,  shoots  an  arrow  in 
the  direction  of  the  Syrians,  and  then,  at  the  pro- 
phet's command,  smites  with  the  an-ows  upon  the 
ground.   These  actions  are  rather  a  curse,  ex- 

*  ot  monoerapht  on  lanellttsh  prophetism  In  general  (••• 
I IV.  tor  the  Literature  on  the  writing  prophets)  we  would  note 
specially  :  A.  Knobel,  Der  Prophetitmut  aer  BebrSer,  i  Theile, 
Breslau,  1837  (antiquated  in  many  respects,  but  a  thorough- 
going work,  and  one  that  is  still  useful] ;  A.  Kuenen,  Dt  pm/tUn 
en  de  pr^/Me  onder  Irrael,  2  vols.,  Leiden,  1875  [Eng.  cr.,  Lon- 
don, 1877J ;  C.  H.  Cornill,  D«r  Itraelititeht  frophetiinnus :  in  S 
Yortrdgmfir gebildett  Laim  getehUdert,  Strassburg,  1S94  -J.  6 ; 
R.  KraetaCbmar,  Pfo}>A«t  nndSeherim  attm  ItraH,  Tubin  jen, 
1901 ;  of.  also  A.  B.  Davidson's  article  Prophbct  aiiS  Propiirs 
In  vol.  iv.,  and  bis  posthumous  work.  Old  Te^ment  PnfJfCt, 
Edinburgh,  1908. 

t  So  Schwally,  Semit.  KritgiaUertitmer,  L  12. 
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pressed  by  deeds,  wliic-h  uannot  fail  to  accomplish 
Its  purpose  on  tlie  iSyrians.  Balaam,  to  whom 
(Na  22")  the  magical  power  of  effectually  blessing 
or  cursing  an  entire  nation  is  attribntecf,  appears, 
nevertheless,  in  the  whole  passage  (Nu  22-24) 
as  a  genuine  prophet  of  Jahweh.  All  these  are 
instances  of  the  survival  of  a  primitive  system  of 
magic,  which,  however,  it  was  fonnd  possible  to 
reconcile  with  Jahwism.  So,  accordmg  to  Gn 
44'- Joseph  practised  the  so-called  ht/dromaney, 
a  method  of  divining  by  means  of  a  liquid  in  a 
bowl ;  and  inNu  we  have  simply  apeculiar 

form  of  rhabdomancy,  or  divining  by  means  of  a 
nunibei'  of  rods.  Other  forms  of  ma^o,  such  as 
vm  rnmancy,  the  art  of  the  mi'dvUntm,  etc.,  were 
at  all  times  regarded  by  the  representatives  of 
(!onuine  Jahwism  as  illegitimate,  t  But  all  the 
zi-al  of  the  prophets  did  not  avail  to  prevent 
sorcery  and  divining  from  continuing  in  vogue 
down  to  the  Exile  and  even  beyond  it,  aa  ont- 
{.■vowths  of  superstition  for  which  the  Jahwoh 
religion  can  no  more  be  held  responsible  than  can 
Christianity  for  the  countless  forms  of  superstition 
which  continue  to  hold  sway  within  its  pale  down 
to  the  present  day. 

The  prophetism  which  is  called  up  to  us  by 
names  like  Amoe,  Hoeea,  Uaiah,  etc ,  has  its  roots  in 
two  altogether  dilferent  phenomena,  which  finally 
became  one,  and  consequently  both  received  the 
same  designation.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
the  'seers'  of  ancient  times,  on  the  other  the 
ecstatic  figures  of  the  nibi'tm.  The  latter  name 
became  in  the  8th  cent,  the  collective  title  for  the 
proper  prophets  of  Jahweh;  hence  it  is  usual — 
although  less  appropriate  —  to  render  the  word 
nebi'tm,  when  it  occurs  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and 
Saul,  by '  prophets.' 

2.  The  'seor'  (n^rt  rlPeh,  or  nih  hdzeh)  derives  his 
name,  not  from  foreseeing  the  future,  although 
this  is  not,  upon  occasion,  outside  his  rOle,  but  be- 
cause, with  spiritual  eye  opened  for  him  by  his 
God,  he  sees  what  is  hidden,  and  is  able  to  an- 
nounce it.  A  condition  of  ecstasy  is  not  necessary 
for  this, — ^we  never  hear  of  such,  fur  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Samuel, — but  it  mny  be  connected  with  the 
act  of  vision.  Thus  Balaam,  who  is  nowhere, 
indeed,  called  'seer'  or  'prophet,'  bat  who  be- 
longs all  the  same  to  this  category,  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  man  '  wh'ise  [outward]  eye  is  closed,^ 
who  heareth  the  words  of  God,  who  seeth  visions  of 
the  Almighty,  sunk  down  and  with  unveiled  eye ' 
(Nu  24''-  '"•).  In  the  case  of  all  in  this  period  who 
are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  '  seers '  there  is  an 
unmistakable  connexion  with  mantio  and  sorcery, 
and  that  in  the  belief  not  only  of  the  people  but 
of  the  ancient  narrator.  We  have  spoken  of  Moses 
•8  an  expert  in  magic.  True,  he  is  never  called 
'seer,'  while  the  name  '  prophet'  (in  its  later  sense) 
is  first  given  to  him  in  Deuteronomy  (18"  34"). 
The  earlier  view  (Nu  12*  [prob.  E])  distinguishes 
him,  as  one  with  whom  God  speaks  face  bo  face, 
from  prophets  elsewhere,  to  whom  God  reveals 
Himself  by  visions  and  dreams.  The  people  of 
Israel  most,  however,  in  all  ages  have  seen  in 
Moses  not  only  the  'man  of  God,'  the  powerful 
instrument  of  Jahweh  in  the  establishing  of  the 
covenant  at  Sinai,  the  leader  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Jahweh  (Nu  U"'"),  but  also  the  'seer  aa- 

*Tlut  <«,  dther  'cloud.guen'  (wekther  makere?)  or  those 
who  deliver  their  oraclei  in  a  nam  or  murnturinf;  tone.  In 
general,  necronuwcers  and  other  aoroerers  have  attributed  to 
them  a  wAiqwrinp,  chirping,  lighinn.  or  murmuring. 

t  The  {oeuf  eJawinw  for  the  rarioua  forms  of  sorcery  Is  Dt 
1810"',  which  is  admirably  expounded  by  W.  Robertson  Smith 
in  his  art. '  On  the  Forms  of  Divination  and  Magic  enumerated 
in  Deut.  XTia  lOL'  in  Joum.  of  PhiioL  xiii.  273  If.,  xiv.  llSff. 
Cf.  also  T.  Wltton  Daviee,  JUagk,  Divination,  and  DemmuAogy 
among  tht  Htbrtm  and  their  iteighbour*,  London,  1893. 

I  This  nwiMiing  of  the  word  is,  indeed,  uncertain ;  others 
pitfer  to  intenmt '  whose  [virituall  eya  is  opened.' 


quainted  with  tlie  future.  This  is  plain  from  the 
circumstance  that  two  notable  preaictiuus  of  the 
future  are  put  in  his  mouth  :  the  blessing  of  Moses, 
Dt  33  (see  above,  p.  650*),  althou<'h  in  v.'*  it  speaks 
of  him  in  the  third  person ;  and  the  much  latei 
Song,  Dt  32,  although  in  v.^  it  looks  back  to  the 
time  of  Moses  as  the  days  of  old,  and  in  v.""- 
describes  tlie  experiences  of  Israel  in  Palestine  as 
historical  facts  that  belong  to  a  far  distant  past. 

In  the  case  of  Balaam  a  mantic  element  emerges 
in  so  far  as,  while  he  repeatedly  insists  that  he 
can  speak  only  what  Jaliweh  gives  him  to  say 
(Nu  22"-  "*),  he  yet  has  recourse  to  external 

measures  (23"''),  and  actually  goes  out  for  a  vision, 
i.e.  a  revelation  of  Jahweh  by  ontward  signs  (23" 
[where  in  v.*  after  the  word  'Balaam '  a  more  pre- 
cise statement  about  the  kind  of  revelation  has  in 
all  proliability  dropped  out]  "••«'«■),  until,  finally, 
(24''-)  he  abandons  the  r61e  of  soothsayer,  and 
utters  his  or^es  simply  at  the  impulse  of  the 
Divine  spirit. 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges  we  should  doubtless 
assign  Deborah  to  the  same  category.  She  is 
called  in  Jg  4'  '  a  prophetess,'  i.e.,  in  this  instance, 
a  woman  capable  oi  magical  possession  by  the 
spirit  of  Jahweh,  and  able  when  in  this  condition 
to  pronounce  judicial  decisions  (v.*).  The  really 
original  account  of  her  may,  however,  be  expected 
to  have  survived  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  altnough 
the  attributing  of  this  song  to  herself  (in  spite  of 
her  being  addressed  in  v.")  may  be  based  on  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  v.'  (where  we  ought  to 
render  '  till  thou  didst  arise,'  etc.).  She  is  called 
in  V."  a  mother  in  Israel.'  This  implies  the  pos- 
session of  the  dignity  of  a  highly  esteemed  priestess 
(cf.  above  en  Jg  17'*  18"),  who  watches  over  tlie 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  .can  in  times  of  oppres- 
sion indicate  beforehand  the  way  of  est^ape  and 
the  successful  issue  (4"-)-  But,  abo««)  all,  it  is  true 
of  her  that  (like  the  God-inspired  tMiiUc  maidens  of 
Germanic  antiquity)  she  can  bewitch  the  people  by 
her  song,  and  inflame  their  courage  to  the  highest 
degree.  That  the  whole  activity  of  Deborah  is  only 
in  the  spirit  and  service  of  Jauweh,  is  manifestly 
presupposed  throughout  its  description.  She  rouses 
the  wretchedly  broken-ap  tribes  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  form  one  body  as  the  people  of 
Jahweh,  and  inspires  them  with  courage  to  fight, 
and  confidence  in  the  war-God  who  hastens  from 
Sinai  to  their  help. 

Still  more,  however,  does  this  rOle  of  an  organ 
of  Jahweh — nay,  of  a  deliverer  of  the  people  from 
sore  straits— belong  to  the  man  who  tor  the  first 
time  expressly  receives  the  honourable  name  of 
'seer'  (1  S  O"-"*-").  In  9»  a  prefatory  gloss  ex- 
plains that  in  ancient  times  those  who  are  now 
called  'prophets'  {nibVtm)  were  called  'seers.' 
According  to  the  narrative  of  1  S  I"  "'-  2""-  S'"- 
(which  is  somewhat  later  than  I  S  9-10"),  Samuel 
was  even  before  his  birth  dedicated  to  Jahweh ; 
at  a  tender  age  he  was  brought  to  Shiloh  to 
enter  upon  Jahweh's  service,  and  there  also  he 
was  honoured  with  a  nocturnal  revelation  from 
Jahweh.  We  thus  meet  here  with  the  same  com- 
bination of  the  functions  of  priest  (cf.  also  9")  and 
seer  (or  prophet  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term)  as 
in  the  case  of  Moses.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  diflcrent  sources  present  qnice  different 
pictures  of  Samuel.  According  to  the  later  ones 
(1  S  7.  8.  lO""-  12.  IZ"-  15)  he  IS  the  last  'judge,' 
which  means  here  not  only  temporary  leader  in  a 
straggle,  as  in  the  'hero-stories'  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  but  simply  '  ruler,'  one  who  wants  only 
the  title  in  order  to  be  king.  He  recalls  the  people 
from  idolatry  (T*"-),  and  procures  for  them,  oy 
prayer  and  sacrifice  (v."-),  lasting  victoiy  over  the 
Philistines.  In  his  old  age  he  appoints  his  sons  to 
be  judges,  lays  before  Jahweh  the  people's  denumd 
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for  a  king  (8^'-)i  c&lls  together  an  assembly  of  the 
people  H,t  Mi^pah,  where  Saul  is  chosen  by  lot  out 
of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  king.  This  does  not, 
however,  prevent  Samuel  from  continuing  to  act 
as  liefore  as  the  real  ruler.  He  dismisses  the 
people  (1(P) ;  on  the  occasion  of  another  popular 
assembly,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  people  he 
promises  his  powerful  intercession,  ana  that  he 
will  instruct  them  in  the  good  and  right  way 
(12'»-  But,  above  all,  in  the  rejection  of  Saul 

(13"- ;  far  milder  is  his  conduct  in  16'°"-,  a  passage 
of  a  highly  prophetic  strain)  he  appears  to  display 
a  caprice  and  a  lust  for  rule  which  nave  long  caused 
this  passage  to  be  regarded  as  containing  the  origi- 
nal t^pe  of  hierarchical  demands  in  opposition  to 
the  secular  power. 

A  very  different  piotnre  of  Samuel  is  sketched 
for  us  in  the  far  older  source,  1  S  9-10".  As  he 
searches  for  the  lost  asses  of  his  father,  Saul  with 
his  servant  passes  by  the  house  of  Ssjnuel.  The 
servant  draws  Saul's  attention  to  the  presence  of 
the  '  man  of  God  '  in  this  city,  9*  '  The  man  is 
famous ;  all  that  he  says  comes  to  pass.  Perhaps 
he  may  tell  us  the  way  by  which  we  have  come ' 
[not  '  the  way  we  should  go.'  The  servant  means 
first  to  test  Samuel's  knowledge  of  their  previous 
journey,  and,  if  that  proves  eorrect,  his  further 
counsel  may  be  trusted].  Their  only  difficulty  is 
about  the  customary  present  to  the  man  of  God, 
for  their  bread  is  exhausted.  Luckily,  however, 
the  servant  has  a  quarter  shekel,  and  this  they 
propose  to  give  him.  Samuel  brilliantly  justifies 
their  confidence  in  him.  He  knows  that  the  asses 
are  already  found  (v."').  But  he  knows  also  some- 
thing quite  different  re^rding  the  high  destiny  of 
Saul,  secretly  anoints  him  king  next  morning,  and 
gives  him  exact  details. of  thi«e  experiences  he  is 
to  have  the  same  day;  and  all  these  turn  out  as  he 
has  said. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  narrative  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  more  recent  sources  strikes  one  at 
the  first  glance.  The  circumstance  that  the  seer 
is  applied  to  for  information  even  in  such  secular 
and  everyday  matters  as  is  the  case  here,  betrays 
a  very  earlv  date ;  and  still  more  the  circumstance 
that  some  oread  or  a  quarter  shekel  should  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  remuneration  for  him.  We  see 
very  clearly,  further,  that  this  function  of  seer  is 
combined  with  mantic.  Even  the  later  soarce,  no 
doubt,  attributes  to  Samuel  extraordinary  powers, 
as  when  (12^'''-)  in  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest 
(and  therefore  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
nature)  he  can  cause  Jahweh  to  send  thunder 
and  rain.  Still  this  magical  power  of  prayer  is 
something  ditterent  from  the  magical  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  the  future  of  which  we  are  told  m 
9*  and  10*. 

If  we  were  to  be  guided  merely  by  appear- 
ances, we  should  have  to  conclude  that  in  ch.  9,  in 
the  most  glaring  opposition  to  the  later  record, 
Samuel  is  represented  as  a  personajj^e  of  purely 
local  importance,  a  something  betwixt  seer  and 
priest,  such  as  was  probably  to  be  found  then  in 
every  country  town  of  Israel.  For  Saul  himself 
knows  nothing  of  him,  but  needs  to  have  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  him  by  his  servant.  It  can  easily 
be  shown,  however,  that  such  an  impression  is 
due  to  an  illusion  purposely  created  by  the  nar- 
rator in  order  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of 
his  description.  But  all  the  while  even  he  makes 
no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  Samuel  is  in  quite 
a  special  manner  the  confidant  and  the  instrument 
of  Jahweh.  The  day  before  Saul's  arrival  Jahweh 
has  already  (9'"-)  announced  him  to  Samuel  as 
His  chosen  deliverer  of  His  people,  and  Samuel 
feels  himself  thus  authorized  to  anoint  Saul  in  the 
name  of  Jahweh  to  be  prince  over  His  people 
Israel.   This  laat  act,  in  particular,  implies  a  very 


high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  man  and  hit 
relation  to  Jahweh.  Tlien,  again,  Saul's  cousin 
(lO""-).  At  the  mention  of  Samuel,  who  is  evidently 
named  here  as  a  well-known  personage,  is  at  once 
curious  to  know  what  he  said,  which  shows  that 
Saul  must  have  known  him  as  well,  so  that  a 
merely  local  importance  of  the  man  in  his  own 
place  of  abode  is  out  of  the  question.  Rather 
must  we  still  admit  that  in  the  later  narrative 
a  correct  estimate  is  given,  not  indeed  of  the  polit- 
ical rdle  of  the  seer,  but  of  his  high  spiritual  and 
religious  importance.    The  latter  he  evidently 

Sossessed  as  the  maintainer  and  protector  of  pure 
ahwism  against  all  attempte  to  seduce  the  people 
to  idolatry  or  at  least  to  syncretism.  But  pure 
Jahwism  was  in  those  days  synonymous  with 
patriotism,  for  it  was  only  from  their  own  national 
God  that  the  people  could  look  for  deliverance 
from  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Philistines.  And 
so  he  was  honoured  by  later  generations  not  only 
as  the  man  of  action,  who,  to  cany  out  the  strict 
command  of  Jahweh,  hewed  the  Amalel^ite  king 
Agag  topieceswith  his  own  hand  '  before  Jahw-eh 
(1  8  IS*"-,  an  undoubtedly  good  historical  narra 
tive),  but  also  as  the  man  powerful  in  prayer, 
whose  intercession  for  his  people  can  be  compared 
for  efficacy  to  that  of  Moves  (Jer  15').* 

The  last  t  w'ho  in  the  early  sources  receives  the 
d&signation  '  seer '  [Ii6zeh)  is  Gad,  '  the  prophet 
{nabi' ),  the  seer  of  David '  (2  S  24' ' ).  This  is  mani- 
festly to  be  understood  as  meaning,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Gad  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pro- 
phets (in  the  later  sense ;  and  so  we  find  him 
giving  counsel  to  David,  1  S  22*,  and  conveying 
to  him  an  oracle  from  Jahweh,  2  S  24"'-) ;  and,  on 
the  other  Itand,  that  Gad  filled  the  special  office  of 
'  seer '  to  David.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  would 
probably  obtain  oracles  in  the  traditional  fashion 
by  mantic  machinery.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  later  generations,  to  whom  this  kind  of 
official  seership  had  a  heathen  smack  about  it, 
preferred  to  ignore  it  and  to  put  in  its  place  a 
prophetic  activity,  which  appeared  to  them  far 
more  intelligible  and — in  the  case  of  a  David — far 
more  fitting.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  '  the 
seer  of  David '  may  be  considered  to  be  an  older 
and  more  correct  designation  of  Gad  than  'the 
prophet.' 

3.  We  have  learned  from  the  above  discussion 
that  the  seers  and  '  men  of  God '  of  ancient  times 
—Moses,  Deborah,  Gad  (partly)— ^received  even  at 
an  early  date  the  further  designation  of  ir^  ndM*,; 

*  It  wu  cuitomuj  at  one  time  to  infer  from  1  8  \V-  thu 
Samuel,  especially  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  a  guild  of  prophet* 
at  Ramah,  developed  an  aotiTity  which  wn»xht  in  faroor  o( 
the  theocracy,  and  probably  promoted  aiio  the  gnnrth  of 
rcllfooui  Uteraton.  But,  apart  from  the  tact  uat  theee 
tUi/t'lm  (lee  below)  are  not  to  he  offhand  identified  with  the 
'  prophet! '  in  the  later  lenae  of  the  term,  there  are  the 
■trongeit  objectiona  to  the  hlitorioal  charaoter  of  thii  whole 
passage.  The  manifeet  oontradlction  with  is  alone  MlS- 
dent  to  ahow  that  in  KM",  we  have  to  do  with  a  Tttj  lau 
midrdA,  after  the  manner  of  IV-. 

t  We  leave  out  of  account  the  drounutaoce  that  the  C3iroo- 
icier  ii  acquainted  with  a  'leer'  named  Je'do  (SOh  or 
'Iddo  (121°)  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon,  Behoboam,  and  Abijah, 
whereas  in  13^  be  ia  called  'prophet ' ;  and  with  a  '  seer '  Jehu 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoshapliat  (19*).  When,  again,  the  Ohronicler 
give*  the  name  oi  '  aeer '  even  to  the  mnaic  maater*  of  David, 
namely  Aaaph  (2Ch  iO»),  Beman  (1  Oh  2MX  Jaduthun  (!  Ch 
86"),  he  follows  a  uaage  o(  language  unknown  elsewhere. 

t  Here  we  may  give  all  that  is  most  essential  regarding  the 
etymology  and  the  history  of  the  usage  of  this  term.  The  root 
nabd'  has  not  survived  in  Hebrew,  tor  the  verbal  forms  nibUf 
and  hUhnabW  ('  to  show  oneself  a  nSbV ')  are  derived  from  the 
substantive  ndbt.  But  the  Araliio  and  the  cognate  Heb.  roots 
tuUxiA  ('bark')  and  ndbd  ('bubble  forthO  show  that  ndM' 
means  originally  to  throw  out  words  or  patiicular  sounds  mti 
violtnee,  as  happens  in  mantic  rapture  or  holy  Irenxy.  (On  the 
corresponding  Assyr.  root"'  to  oarty  off,  '  to  tear  »w» 
violently'  [carried  away  by  a  supeniatnral  power),  li.  1. 
Bewer,  Amer.  Joum.  i^fSemit.  Lang,  and  Lit.  xviii.  2,  p.  110). 
Hence  the  howling  dervishes  of  Islora  have  lieen  rightly  com- 
pared with  the  n^tii'lm  ot  ancient  Israel.  NdbV  then  denoCaa 
[actively]  properly  one  who  profeaaionally  [thi*  ii  implied  In  th* 
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'  prophet '  (or  nibVah,  '  prophetess ').  This,  how- 
ever, may  safely  be  pronounced  an  anachronism. 
In  earlier  times,  down  at  least  to  the  middle  of 
the  9th  cent,  and  even  later,  ndM'  (plot.  tUbrim) 
meant  something  so  diCTerent  that  this  name  could 
not  have  been  given  to  Moees  or  Samuel.  Hence, 
it  may  be  added,  the  rendering  of  nibtim  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  by  'prophets'  is  misleading,  and 
had  better  be  avoided.  The  descriptions  contained 
in  1  S  lO"-  taken  along  with  tne  etymology  of 
the  word,  show  that  we  have  to  do  witli  bands  of 
enthusiasts,  of  whom  the  spirit  of  God  has  laid 
hold  with  overpowering  force,  and  who,  stimu- 
lated by  loud  music  to  greater  frenzy,  readily 
carry  along  others  to  participate  in  their  conduct. 
This  last  feature  is  prominent  not  only  in  1  8 
10«-  but  in  the  late  midrdah  W""-,  and  it  reflects 
truly  the  character  of  sach  phenomena,  as  does 
also  the  statement  that  Saul  stripped  off  his 
clothes,  and  lay  naked  for  a  day  and  a  night  in 
holy  frenzy.* 

'  Analogous  phenomena  are  reported  alike  from 
the  ancient  religions,  from  the  Christian  Middle 
Ages,  and  from  the  sphere  of  heathen  peoples  at 
the  present  day ;  and  it  would  be  complete  per- 
versity to  set  them  all  down  simply  to  deceit  and 
hypocritical  pretensions.  The  only  question  that 
arises  for  us  is:  What  is  the  special  significance 
of  this  phenomenon  u^on  ancient  Hebrew  Hoil,  and 
liow  far  has  it  a  religions  signiiicance  in  the  realm 
of  Jahwism  ?  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  scanty 
traditions  at  our  disposal,  we  must  here  have  re- 
course to  pure  conjectures.  These,  however,  are 
such  as  may  claim  a  high  degree  of  probability.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  not  admit  of  doubt  that  these 
nibt'tm  were  originally  a  Canaanite  growth,  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  that  quarter. 
This  conclusion  is  favoured  by  the  fact  tliat  the 
other  forms  of  mantic,  possession,  and  sorcery,  also 
took  their  rise  in  all  probability  upon  Cajiaanit« 
soil.  But  the  '  spirit  ot  God,'  which,  according  to 
the  word  of  Samuel,  passes  from  the  nlbi'tm  at 
Gibeah  to  Saul,  is  expressly  called  in  1  S  10°  '  the 
spirit  of  Jabweh,'  and  nothing  else  could  be 
thought  of  in  view  of  the  whole  context.  The 
moving  cause,  again,  that  led  to  whole  companies 
being  inflamed  ot  the  spirit  of  Jahweb  to  holy 
frenzy  was  doubtless  the  sore  straits  of  the  time, 
the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Philistine  domination.  It 
can  hardly  be  an  accident  tliat  Saul  (10°)  is  seized 
with  holy  frenzy  at  the  very  spot  where  the  pillar 
(3<yf),  or,  according  to  another  interpretation,  the 
administrator  of  the  Philistines,  was  located.  As 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  ravages  of  the  plague  gave 
rise  to  troops  of  flagellants,  so,  in  the  periM  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  subjection  to  a  people 
hated  and  esteemed  unclean  produced  a  condition 
of  great  excitement,  and  led  to  frequent  gather- 
ings of  those  who  were  seized  with  a  violent  desire 
to  procure  the  intervention  of  the  national  God  of 
Israel,  who  was  regarded,  above  all,  as  the  war- 

formation  ot  the  word]  gives  uttenuice  to  ecatatic  cries,  or 
exhibits  other  tokens  of  holy  frenzy.  True,  this  original  sense 
of  the  word  became  more  and  more  weakened.  Even  the 
niMUm  ot  the  time  ot  Elijah  and  Elisha  (see  above)  have 
already  become  only  pale  reflexions  of  the  n&VSm  of  Samuel's 
day.  But  when  ndM'  had  been  fully  adopted  as  the  hoooriSc 
appellation  ot  the  true  prophets  ot  Jiiiweh  (so  already  in 
Am  2»,  Is  g>  [where  the  wife  of  Isaiah  Is  called  by  himself, 
in  conformity  with  his  ofDcial  name,  'the  prophetess']),  the 
recollection  of  its  original  meaning  was  iJl  the  more  forgotten. 
Otherwise,  Abraham  could  not  have  been  In  On  20"  (E)  called 
a  ndM',  to  whom  one  could  look  tor  effectual  intercession. 
Nay,  in  Ps  105i>  the  same  title  Is  given  to  the  patriarchs  in 
general,  with  their  families.  Evidently,  all  that  still  attaches 
to  the  word  here  is  the  notion  ot  conndants  and  favourites  ot 
God. 

*  A  trace  ot  the  bearing  of  these  nAPfm  has  very  probably 
survived  down  to  a  late  date  In  the  verb  >]<$,n  Aiffijik,  'pro- 
phesy,' which  means  primarily '  to  let  drop,'  so.  siaver,  as  is  usual 
with  epUepUn  and  madmen. 


God.  This  purpose  was  served  chiefly  by  the 
ecstatic  cries  from  whicli  the  n&)ftm  originally 
derived  their  name.  Hence  Schwally  (Semit. 
Kriegsaltertumer,  i.  110)  may  be  right  in  assign- 
ing a  warlike  origin  to  the  whole  appearance  of 
these  nihi'i7n  (as  well  as  the  Nazirites ;  see  below). 
We  are  reminded  how,  in  the  case  of  Samson, 
his  being  seized  with  the  spirit  of  Jahweb  is  re- 
peatedly connected  with  acts  of  vengeance  on  the 
Philistines  (Jg  14"  IS"'-)-  In  a  certain  sense, 
then,  these  nioi'im  may  be  regarded  as  organs  of 
Jahweh;  but  they  belonged  to  quite  a  dtiierent 
species,  and  followed  a  diil'erent  calling  from  the 
so  called  organs  of  Jahweh  of  later  times. 

4.  Notwithstanding,  there  was  not  wanting  even 
at  the  court  of  David  some  representation  of 
genuine  prophetism  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term. 
Apart  from  Gad,  who  announced  to  David  a 
Cuming  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Jahweh  (2  S 
24"'-),  we  meet  with  a  representative  of  it  in  the 
remarkable  personality  of  Nathan.  Nowhere,  in- 
deed, do  we  read  of  his  special  endowment  with  the 
spirit  of  Jahweh.  After  David's  sin  in  the  matter 
of  Uriah,  we  read  in  2  S  12'  simply :  '  And  Jahweh 
sent  Nathan  to  David.'  But  tne  combination  of 
skill  and  courage  in  the  way  in  which  Nathan 
awakens  the  conscience  of  the  idng  and  pronounces 
the  judgment  of  Jahweh  upon  him,  and  then 
follows  tliis  up  by  announcing  the  for^veness  of 
his  sin,  reminds  us  of  the  way  in  which  Isaiah 
afterwards  faced  Ahaz  (Is  7)  and  Heze]pah  (39). 
It  is  nowhere  stated  that  Nathan  held  any  ofiScial 
position,  and  the  usual  comparison  with  a  conrt 
preacher  has  no  support  in  the  early  source.  The 
rOIe,  not  quite  free  nom  danger,  which  he  plays  in 
1  K  1  in  the  palace  intrigue,  in  favour  of  Solomon 
and  against  Adoniiah,  is  sufiiciently  explained  by 
the  position  he  had  held  as  the  tutor  of  Solomon 
(•2S  12*»).  Besides,  it  may  be  questioned  (as  in  the 
case  of  Gad)  whether  the  title  nSbf  as  applied  to 
Nathan  is  as  early  as  the  time  of  David  (which 
would  contradict  18  9*,  where  this  signification 
of  the  word  is  plainly  reserved  for  a  mach  later 
date),  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  readily  intelligible 
expansion  at  a  redactor's  hand.  In  7'  it  may 
belong  to  the  Deuteronomio  revision  of  the  older 
narrative.  Strangely  enough,  however,  it  is  want- 
ing in  12'  in  the  MT  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jirst 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  early  source,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  narrative.  In  1  K  1 
the  title  is  almost  always  attached  to  the  name, 
yet  there  are  certain  indications*  that  make  it  at 
least  possible  that  its  presence  is  due  to  a  late 
insertion.  If  it  is  original,  we  must  conclude  that 
it  stands  for  an  official  position,  that  indeed  of  a 
'  seer '  like  Gad,  and  in  the  interposition  of  Nathan 
in  2  S  12  we  should  have  to  see  an  nnusnal  evi- 
dence of  that  position. 

The  same  difficulty  recurs  in  the  case  of  Ahijah 
of  Shiloh  (1  K  11«"-  14>- but  not  15").  Atdjah's 
symbolical  action  in  tearing  his  mantle  to  pieces 
and  giving  ten  of  these  to  Jeroboam,  as  well  as 
his  conduct  towards  Jeroboam's  wiie  and  his 
utterances  in  the  name  of  Jahweh,  place  him  quite 
in  line  with  the  Jahweh  prophets  of  the  8th  cent.; 
but  the  question  remains  whether  the  title  ndbt' 
is  not  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
Deuteronom.  recension,  in  which  the  original  story 
about  Ahijah  is  unquestionably  now  presented  to 
us.    The  same  remark  applies'  to  Jenn,  the  son 

*  In  v.io  the  MT  but  not  Luc.  has  the  addition.  In  v.M  the 
LXX  has  certainly  preserved  the  original  text  ('and  anoint 
him,'  etc.,  without  any  subjects  follovring);  in  the  MT  ther* 
has  been  inserted  from  v.w  first  'Zadok  the  priest'  (henof 
'shall  (sing.)  anoint  him,'  etc),  and  then,  further,  'Nathan  the 
prophet.'  In  v.<>  Luc.  still  betrays  the  original  text  'and 
there  anointed  (sing.)  him  the  priest  Zadok'  i  yet  hen  too,  as 
we  see  in  HT  and  LXX  (lioth  '  and  tliei  e  anointed '  [plur.l  etc.X 
there  was  inserted  after  '  JadolF,'  although  this  Id  oootradiotion 
ot  v.M, '  Nathan  the  prophet.' 
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of  Hanani,  who  annonnced  an  oracle  of  Jahweh 
against  Uoasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K  16"- )• 

But,  even  if  in  all  the  above  instances  ndbf 
(hould  be  an  anachronism,  the  important  fact 
remains  that  at  no  period  were  there  wanting 
in  Israel  suitable  organs  for  giving  expression 
at  the  Divine  command  to  the  pleasoie  and,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  displeasure  of  Jahweh. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  old  naive  seorship  of  a 
Samuel,  when  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  I.  goes  to 
consult  Ahijah  abont  the  illness  of  her  son,  and 
proposes  to  recompense  him  with  ten  loavee  and 
cakes  and  a  jar  of  honey  (1  K  14').  But,  just 
as  Samuel  was  informed  beforehand  of  the  coming 
of  Saul  (I  S  9"),  the  approach  of  Jeroboam's  wife 
is  made  known  to  the  blind  A)»ijah.  This  serves 
also  to  anthentioste  him  as  an  instrument  of 
Jahweh ;  and  the  importance  of  his  message  to 
the  whole  Northern  kingdom  raises  him  (and  Jehu) 
far  above  a  '  seer '  of  the  olden  time,  and  gives  him 
the  appearance  of  a  worthy  forerunner  of  the  tme 
Jahweu  prophets. 

6.  Of  ecstadcs  saoh  as  meet  »■  in  I S  10"^  IV^ 
we  have  enooontered  none  sliioe  the  time  of 
Samuel ;  of  '  seen'  in  the  ancient  sense  only  a  few 
names  have  come  under  our  notice.  AQ  the  more 
is  our  interest  aroused  by  the  manifold  and  strong 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  prophetism  in  the 
Northern  kingdom  in  the  9th  cent.,  from  the  timo 
of  Atiab  (c.  876  ff.)  down  to  tlw  death  of  Elisha 
under  king  Joash  (2  K  IV").  For  the  oopions 
stream  of  tradition  regarding  this  period  we  are 
indebted  to  the  eirenmstanoe  that  the  oompUer 
of  the  present  Books  of  Kin^  lias  largely  incor- 
porated in  his  work  the  special  (written)  aooounts 
of  Elijah  and  EUsha,  the  so-ealled  '  Mirror  of  the 
Prophete'  (1  K  17-19.  21>-"»  27-29,  2  K  2-8"  O'  " 
1314-11 n  i,  gygQ  ijQf,      must  be  on 

onr  guard  against  understanding  the  narrative 
absolutely  from  the  standpoint  of  a  later  age. 
Elijah  and  EUsha,  like  the  nibftm  who  sur- 
round them,  are  not  to  be  summarilv  identified 
with  the  Jahweh  prophets  of  the  following  cen- 
tury. These  ntbftm,  on  the  contrary,  remmd  as 
in  many  respects  of  the  nibftm  of  the  time  of 
Saul,  except  that  their  seal  for  Jabweh  is  directed 
against  a  different  foe. 

(a)  To  begin  witJi  Elijah,  it  is  noteworthy  here 
once  more  tnat  in  the  original  text  he  is  only  once 
reckoned  amongst  tbe  niSttm,  namely  in  1  K  18", 
in  words  pnt  into  his  own  month,  bat  in  a  context 
where  no  other  designation  was  poerible.  In  18", 
on  the  other  hand,  the  original  text,  according 
to  the  LXX,  was  simply,  'And  Elijah  called  to 
heaven  and  said,'  etc.  Now,  it  is  surel;;^  no  acci- 
dent that  the  narrator  himself  avoids  giving  the 
name  ndbf  to  ^iah,  who,  in  spite  of  some  cog- 
nate features  (see  below),  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  platform  as  the  nebCtm  of  his  entourage,  but 
holds  a  higher  place  than  they.  The  widow  of 
Zarephath  (1  K  17'*'  **)  calls  him  (as  the  servant  of 
Saul  does  Samuel  in  I  S  S*-)  a  '  man  of  God '  in 
whose  month  is  the  tme  word  of  Jahweh.* 

Tbe  circumstance  that  the  imposing  figure  of 
Elijah  the  Tishbite  now  (1  K  17')  steps  quite 
abruptly  upon  the  stage,  may  he  due  to  the  com- 
piler of  the  present  Books  w  Kings  having  sup- 
.  pressed  something  that  went  before.  But  else- 
where, too,  the  sudden  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances of  Elijah  are  remarkable  (cf.  1  K  18"^  and 
2  K  2|').  The  very  commencement  of  his  activity 
exhibits  him  as  quite  an  extraordinary  person- 
ality. He  does  not  announce  it  as  a  message 
from  Jahweh  that  Uie  next  years  shall  see  neither 

•  tKlM.u,whmIik«wiw  Elijah  liakIM'ii»oolCk>d,'li  » 
bto  midnte*.  Agidn,  1  K  W,  when  one  o<  th*  nAitm  (of. 
r.a)  !•  qiokra  ef  m  s  'mui  of  God,'  4a«  aot  bdoiw  to  the 
'Htatorie*  of  tlw  FmplMls.' 


dew  nor  rain  till  he  shall  intimate  the  eoabttaj, 
but  swears  by  Jahweh,  in  whose  service  he  is, 
that  it  shall  be  so.  This  conveys  the  impression 
that  Jahweh  has  given  him  full  powers  over  the 
forces  of  nature.  Yet  he  himself  (v.**)  ascribes 
the  miracle  of  the  widow's  erase  of  oil  to  the  com- 
mand of  Jahweh,  and  tbe  return  of  the  rain  to 
His  sending  it.  By  his  prayers  he  wins  bu-k 
from  Jahweh  the  newly  deceased  son  of  the  widow 
(v.""')!  and  shows  himself,  finally,  at  Jahweli's 
command,  to  Abab  (18"-)-  Now  at  last,  when  we 
make  acquaintance  with  'Obadiah,  Al^b's  major- 
domo  (18*''),  we  learn  what  has  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  years  of  drought.  These  are  mani- 
festly traced  to  Jezebel's  bloody  persecution  of  the 
nibftm  because  the^  had  opposed  the  spread  of 
the  cult  of  the  Tynan  Baal  (see  above,  p.  647^). 
'Obadiah  himself,  in  harmony  with  his  name,  a 
true  'worshijiper  of  Jahweh,  had  hid  a  hundred 
nSiftmby  fifties  in  a  cave,  and  supplied  them  with 
food — a  proof  this  of  the  bloody  earnestness  of  the 
persecution.  'Obadiah  shows  such  deference  to 
Slijah  (v.^'-)  that  the  impresdon  of  the  latter  as  a 
magical  personality  is  once  moro  left  upon  ns. 
Elijah,  however,  exhibits  himself  in  his  true  great- 
ness in  his  meeting  with  Abab  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Divine  judgment  at  Carmel  (IS"*),  for  which 
he  compels  the  king  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. There  he  stands  alone,  over  against 
the  460  nibftm  of  Baal.*  His  words  to  the  people 
(v.")  show  that  his  aim  is,  at  any  cost,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  prevailing  syncretism  oetween  Jahweh 
and  Baal.  The  ridicule  which  he  pours  (v.")  upon 
the  vain  efforts  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  goes  easen- 
tially  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  henotheism,  and 
li  equivalent  to  a  complete  denial,  not  only  of  the 
power  bat  of  the  very  existence  of  Baal.  And, 
when  Jahweh  by  a  heightened  (v.*"")  miracnloaa 
display  has  brilliantly  evinced  His  claim  to  be  the 
true  Ciod,  Elijah  is  content  with  no  half  measures. 
The  cohiplete  reversal  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  leads  them  to  consent,  at  his  command,  to 
slaughter  the  450  prophets  of  Baal  at  the  ^iahon. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  narratiye  (18^-)  we 
meet  with  several  features  which  again  remove 
Elijah  from  the  purel;^  spiritual  sphero  and  set 
him— even  physically — in  a  kind  of  magical  li^t. 
He  hears  in  advance  the  rushing  of  the  rain.  The 
whole  of  the  strange  attitude  ne  assumes  in  v." 
can  scarcely  be  otherwise  explained  than  as  a 
performance  (rain-charming  7)  borrowed  from  the 
sphere  of  magic.  But  in  v.*  the  '  hand  of  Jahweh ' 
(t.«.,  in  view  of  the  linguistic  usage  elsewhere, 
an  ecstatic  condition  produced  by  Jahweh)  is  ex- 
pressly called  in  to  account  for  Elijah's  running 
before  Arab's  chariot  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel  (at 
least  a  five  hours'  journey).  To  the  same  category 
belongs  the  statement  of  19*^*,  that,  in  the  strength 
of  the  food  brought  him  by  an  angel,  he  was  able 
to  travel  40  days  and  40  nights  till  he  came  to 
Qoreb,  the  mount  of  Ood. 

It  may  be  noted  that  even  ch.  19  ia  still  domi- 
nated by  the  one  great  idea  at  the  root  of  Elijah's 
ministry,  namely,  his  struggle  on  behalf  of  Jahweh 
againstBaal.  Hiscomplaint  to  Jahweh  (v.")  relates 
to  the  fruitlessness  of  his  zeal  for  Jahweh,  the 
throwing  down  of  His  altars  and  the  slaying  of 
His  prophets.  In  Jahweh's  reply  (v. '»''•)  it  is  well 
worthy  of  note  that  Elijah  receives  commissions 
— the  anointing  of  Qazael  to  be  kin(^  of  Syria, 
and  Jehn  to  be  king  of  Israel — which  involve  his 
taking  part  in  a  political  upheaval,  nay,  in  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  regularly  oonstitnted  ruler.  The 
further  '  Histories  of  the  Prophets '  know  nothing 
of  any  exeonting  of  the  latter  commission  by 
^jah ;  at  most  it  might  be  conjectured  from 
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2  K  8"'-  and  9"^  that  he  handed  over  to  Elisha 
those  commissioiiB  which  it  was  impracticable  for 
himself  to  carry  oat.  All  that  he  attended  to 
personally  was  the  call  of  Elisha  (1  K  W*'-)  by 
casting  his  mantle  over  him.  This  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  simply  a  symbolical  transaction — an 
investiture  with  the  prophetic  office  by  means  of 
what  had  become  even  then  the  osnal  official  garb 
of  the  prophets,  the  mantle  [of  hair].  In  reality, 
however,  a  feature  of  the  ancient  mantic  once 
more  presents  itself  here.  As  we  see  from  2  K 
2"-  miraculous  virtues  belong  to  this  mantle : 
through  its  possession  Elisha  beoomes  heir  also 
of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this 
that  we  must  understand  1  K  19",  The  mantle  of 
Elijah,  cast  upon  Elisha,  exerts  a  magical  power 
over  him,  oompeUing  him  to  attach  himself  to 
Elijah. 

The  ministry  of  Elijah  finds  a  fitting  conclusion 
in  the  courageous  front  he  offers  to  Abab  on 
account  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Naboth  (1  K 
21"'-).  As  Nathan  had  once  done  to  David,  and 
Ahijah  to  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  i.,  bo  here  Elijah 
oomes  forward,  at  Jahweb's  command,  as  the  em- 
bodied conscience  of  the  theocracy  to  face  the 
king.  And  so  overwhelming  is  the  power  of  his 
word,  that  A^b,  although  at  first  defiant  (v.^), 
ends  by  submittiiig  aa  a  humble  penitent. 

To  sum  np  the  results  of  our  investigation,  we 
gathM^  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  tradition  regard- 
ing Elijah  has  not  remained  uninfluenced  by 
legend ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  prophetism 
even  in  his  person  still  exhibits  a  connexion  with 
various  survivals  of  the  most  ancient  conceptions 
— nay,  even  with  magio.  All  this  is  said  quite 
apart  from  his  altogether  extraordinary  end — his 
translation  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  with  fiery 
horses.  Whether  this  story  (2  K  2)  belongs  to  the 
original  Elijah-narratives,  or  whether  it  has  nut 
rather  displaced  an  older  narrative  of  his  end,  is 
open  to  dispute.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  estimate  formed  of  the  imposing 
figure  of  Elijah  by  his  countrymen.  '  Even  if  the 
legend  of  Elijah's  translation  be  connected  with 
the  honorific  appellation  '  Israel's  chariot  and 
horsemen'  (2  K  2" ;  used  also  of  Elisha  in  13"), 
i.e.  equal  in  importance  to,  or  taking  the  place  of, 
chariots  and  horsemen  to  Israel,  it  remains  true 
that  such  a  legend  could  have  taken  its  rise  only 
about  one  whose  activity  could  not  be  thought 
of  bnt  as  enduring,  and  whose  fellowship  with 
his  God  was  known  to  have  been  so  dose  that 
its  intormption  seemed  inconceivable.  Viewed  in 
this  way,  even  the  legend  becomes  a  witness  of 
the  first  rank  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  times  of 
greatest  peril  to  the  continuance  of  Jahwism,  the 
God  of  Israel  did  not  lack  chosen  vessels  for  His 
service — figures  such  as  one  would  look  for  in  vain 
in  the  whole  realm  of  heathen  religions. 

(6)  Elijah's  servant  and  successor  Elisha,  who 
fell  heir  not  only  to  his  mantle  but  (according  to 
2  K  2"-)  to  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  is  notably 
inferior  in  significance  to  him.  This  is  partly 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that,  after  the 
bloody  extirpation  of  the  worship  of  Baal  by 
Jehu,  whose  revolt  a^nst  Jehoram  was  insti- 
gated by  Elisha  himself  (2  K  9"^),  there  was  no 
lonj^er  much  occasion  for  vigorous  activity  in  the 
religious  sphere.  Elisha's  last  interview  with 
Joash  (18'^-)  shows  clearly  the  high  consideration 
which  he  rsceived  from  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  But 
even  in  the  passages  which  record  incidents  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  though  Elisha  expresses 
his  strong  disapproval  of  this  king  (S"'*;  6^  prob- 
ably has  ta  do  still  with  Ahab),  we  never  (except 
in  9''-)  hes~  of  his  bearding  the  monarch  after  the 
manner  of  'i'-lijah.  In  the  forefront  of  the  Elisha- 
•arrative'.  stiuids  the  sore  oppression  of  Israel  by 


the  Syrians,  and  here  Elisha  interposes  actively 
more  than  once.  By  the  way,  these  Elisha- 
narratives,  when  compared  with  those  re^rding 
Elijah,  whicli  are  nut  indeed  without  lacumB, 
but  are  far  more  of  a  unity,  exhibit  a  somewhat 
motley  mixture  of  separate  anecdotes,  as  these 
were  supplied  by  the  varying  popular  tradition. 
It  is  a  vain  effort  to  seek  for  a  chronological  thread 
running  through  them.  (The  unnamed  king  of 
gaiir.  evideutly  belongs  to  the  dynasty  of  Jelm, 
whereas  the  '  son  of  a  murderer  of  v."  is  in  all 
probabilitT  Aliab).  Some  narratives  may  be  plainly 
revognizeu  as  imitations  of  the  stories  about 
Elijah  (so  certainly  2  K  4'''  compared  with  1  K 
17'''-,  and  2  K  4«"-'  compared  with  1  K  l?""-),  and 
thereby  betray  at  the  same  time  the  secondary 
character  of  the  whole  figure  of  Elisha  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Elijah.  There  prevails  in 
the  Elisha-narratives  an  unmistakable  tendency 
to  lay  special  emphasis  not  only  on  his  wonder- 
working power,  but  also  on  his  liigh  prestige  and 
the  inviolability  of  his  person  (2  K  2^'-).  A  recom- 
mendation from  him  is  of  great  weight  with  the 
king  and  the  commander-in-chief  (2  K  4") ;  the 
king  readily  follows  his  counsel  and  yields  to  his 
demand  (6"'"-  IS""-),  and  is  anxious  to  hear  from 
Elisha's  servant  Gehazi  of  the  great  deeds  of  his 
master  (8*).  The  fame  of  Elisha  ex  tends  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  Jehoshapha^ 
of  Jndah  knows  that  the  word  of  God  is  to  be 
found  with  him  (3").  The  Syrian  king  Benhadad 
has  scarcely  heard  of  his  arrival  in  Damascus 
(8"-)  when  ne  sends  Qazael  to  consult  him  about 
the  issue  of  his  sickness  ;  and  Qazael  takes  with 
him  40  camels'  burden  of  the  precious  things  of 
Damascus  as  a  present  for  Elisha.  Elsewhere 
(5")  the  absolute  disinterestedness  of  the  prophet 
is  emphasized,  as  are  his  magnanimity'  and  mild- 
ness in  e*"-. 

In  regard  to  the  activity  of  Elisha  it  is  note- 
worthy that,  while  he  is  called  by  preference  (28 
times)  '  man  of  God,'  he  also  appears  in  the  Elisha- 
narratives  as  noM',  and  that  in  the  later  sense  of 
the  term.  So  in  1  K  19",  where  Elijah  is  directed 
to  anoint  *  him  to  be  a  ndM ;  2  K  8"'-,  where 
Jehoshapha^  recognizes  him  as  a  true  prophet, 
through  whom  Jahweh  may  be  consulted ;  cf . 
also  5',  where  Elisha  classes  himself  amongst 
the  niU'im.  In  the  mouth  of  others  lie  is 
called  without  qualification  '  the  prophet '  (6*  9'), 
receiving  this  title  even  from  heathen  speakers 
(6"  6"). 

The  methods  by  which  Elisha  works  are  partly 
the  usual  ones,  which  are  recorded  also  of  Samuel 
and  Elijah— namely,  the  proclaiming  of  a  word 
that  has  come  to  him  from  Jahweh  (2  K  3"'-  4^* 
7'),  and  prayer  (4"  6'"-).  Along  with  these,  how- 
ever, iwe  meet  in  his  case  again  with  a  variety  of 
features  which  have  been  already  described  in 
speaking  of  Elijah,  and  which  re<»ll  the  ecstatic 
conditions  and  magical  methods  of  the  ancient 
tUibVUn.  He  needs  the  services  of  a  harper  if 
'the  hand  of  Jahweh'  (see  above,  on  1  K  18") 
is  to  come  upon  him.  Quite  peculiar  to  him  ia 
the  gift  whicn  we  nowadays  call  telepathic  sight 
and  hearing  (2  K  6"  6"-»»  7»  8" ;  cf.  also  e"'-, 
where  Elbha  and,  at  his  prayer,  hia  servant  also 
see  the  heavenly  horses  and  fiery  chariots  on  the 
monntain).  But  with  special  frequency  miraculous 
acts  are  attributed  to  nira.  Even  if  stories  like 
the  purifying  of  the  spring  at  Jericho  by  using 
salt  (2""-)>  tne  making  of  oittor  fruits  palatable 
through  meal  (4*"'),  or  the  causing  of  the  axe  to 
spring  to  the  surface  of  the  water  (6*)  are  not 

•  Since  we  never  hear  elaewhere  of  prophete  being  anointed, 
•od  as  it  1*  not  even  performed  by  Elijah  in  this  initanoe  (ct 
T.U),  'anoint'  noit  har*  be  used  in  tbe  weakened  aeoM  ol 
•instalL' 
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meant  to  be  taken  as  recording  miracles,  but 
merely  prove  what  a  fondness  there  was  for  hand- 
ing down  the  memory  even  of  less  important 
incidents  of  his  life,  there  remain  a  number  of 
others  which,  to  say  the  least,  place  him  alongside 
of  Elijah,  The  wonder  wrougnt  on  the  wiifow's 
cruse  of  oil  (2  K  4^'-)  exhibits  a  heightened  form 
as  compared  with  the  general  promise  of  1  K 
17J<"-  ■  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  raising 
from  the  dead  recorded  in  2  K  4"'-,  seeing  that  a 
much  longer  time  had  elapsed  since  the  death  than 
in  I  K  17'*''.  At  the  same  time  2  K  i?"-  expressly 
teaches  that  magical  weapons  are  not  efficacious 
in  every  hand :  m  vain  Gehazi  lays  the  stafT  of 
Elisha  upon  the  face  of  the  dead — it  is  only  the 
prayer  and  the  personal  physical  influence  of  the 
man  of  God  that  can  call  back  to  life.  The  fol- 
(ilment  of  Elisha's  promise  to  the  Shnnammite 
(4'*)  and  of  that  to  Naaman  the  leper  (in  the  latter 
instance  the  promise  l)eing  carried  by  a  messenger) 
might  also  be  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  the 
prophet.  In  reality,  however,  the  narrative  may 
be  intended  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
promise  of  the  prophet  is  as  certain  to  be  inevitably 
fulfilled  as  was  his  curse  (Z""-),  In  O"-  *•  it  is  the 
prayer  of  Elisha  that  strikes  the  Syrians  blind 
and  restores  them  to  sight ;  and  in  both  theae 
cases  (as  already  in  df)  the  eificacy  of  the  prayer 
is  instantaneous.  The  feeding  of  100  men  with 
20  barley  loaves  (4*"-)  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
miracle  of  the  widow's  oil-cruse  ;  the  transferring 
of  the  leprosy  of  Maaman  to  Ciehazi  (5-^)  corre- 
sponds to  the  instantaneona  effect  of  the  curse 
in  2". 

All  this  may  be  r^nided  as  furnishing  sufficient 
evidence  that  even  Sisha  is  still  closely  allied  to 
the  tiibi'lm  in  the  old  sense,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  that,  like  Elijah,  he  is  distinguished  from 
them,  and  forms  along  with  him  a  connecting  link 
between  the  old  seers  and  the  prophets  proper. 
That  his  political  aetivity,  too,  as  exercised  in 
the  interest  of  pure  Jahwum,  waa  no  slight  one, 
would  be  sufficiently  evideneed  even  by  9"-,  and 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  too  received  from 
king  Joash  the  honourable  appellation  of  '  chariot 
and  horsemen  of  IsraeL'  Regarding  what  was 
perliaps  his  most  important  activity,  we  direction 
of  the  guilds  of  nioftm,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
below. 

(c)  But  we  have  still  to  notice  one  Israelitish 
prophet  who  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  holds  as  peculiar 
a  place  as  Elijah  himself,  namely  Micaiah  ben- 
Inilah,  the  subject  of  the  narrative  of  1  K  22^-. 
Ahab  cannot  endure  him,  because  it  is  his  wont 
always  to  prophesy  evil  to  him.  Jehoshapha^ 
deprecates  Arab's  remark ;  evidently  he  sees,  in 
the  very  fact  that  Micaiah  is  mostly  a  prophet 
uf  ill,  the  evidence  of  true  inspiration,  whereas  the 
unbroken  harmony  with  which  the  numerous  other 
prophets  promise  good  fortune  bad  awakened  his 
distrust.  In  fact,  Micaiah  will  speak  only  what 
Jahweh  bids  him  (v.").  It  is  thus  the  intention 
of  Jahweh  that  he,  like  the  others,  should  at  tirst 
hold  out  deceitful  promises  (v.'*).  Ahab,  however, 
sees  through  this  conduct,  and  Mictdah,  when  the 
king  presses  him,  delivers  Jahweh's  message  of 
woe,  explaining  at  the  same  time,  by  relating  his 
remarkable  vision,  why  all  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
phets had  become  victims  of  the  '  lying  spirit ' : 
Jahweh  Himself  has  ordered  it  to  oe  so.  The 
circumstance  that  Micaiah  himself  does  not  share 
their  fate,  but  is  informed  in  his  vision  as  to  the 
real  course  of  Jahweh's  purpose,  shows  suificiently 
the  height  at  which  he  stands  above  the  ordinary 
nibi'tm ;  and  his  threat  against  A^ab  finds  speedy 
realization  at  Ramotli-uilead.  Hence  we  may  say 
that  Micaiah  ben-Imlah  is  the  first  who  bears  all 
the  marks  of  the  true  prophet  of  Jahweh,  withont 


anything  to  remind  us  of  a  connexion  with  the 
vchi'tm  m  the  old  sense. 

6.  With  the  nibi'im  of  the  latter  class,  as  these 
belong  to  the  time  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  we  have 
still  to  occupy  our  attention  here.  Their  affinity 
with  the  niot'tm  of  the  time  of  Saul  consists, 
atx>ve  all,  in  the  circumstance  that,  like  the  latter, 
they  make  their  appearance  in  whole  groups — 
nay,  in  guilds.  This  is  implied  by  the  very  de- 
signation so  freqnenUy  applied  to  them — bln4 
han-nibVtm  (lit  'sons  of  the  prophets').  This 
does  not  mean  'pupils  or  disciples  of  Uie  prophets,' 
but  'those  who  belong  to  the  prophetic  order'* 
(or,  at  times,  evidenthr  to  prophetic  guilds;  so, 
e.g.,  in  2  K  2»-  '»  4'- "  6>),  and  in  so  far  they  are 
the  same  as  the  simple  nibi'im  (IK  18«- "  20O 
220-=^  «L).  An  in<Uvidual  U  called  nSK  (1  K 
20i<.n.M)  „  «one  of  the  bini  han^bTtm'  (v."). 
The  existence  of  a  guild  is  pointed  to  also  in  20". 
This  passage  can  be  understood  to  mean  only  that 
the  prophet  there  spoken  of  put  the  covering  above 
his  eyes  to  conceal  a  tattooing  or  some  other  char- 
acteristic markf  by  which  the  nibftm  in  general 
were  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  service  of 
Jahweh. 

There  are  a  number  of  passages  which  indicate 
that  groups  of  these  nibCim  lived  together :  so  at 
Bethel  (2  K  2»)  and  at  Jericho  (v.» ;  4"<  in  Gilgal'). 
Such  a  settlement  is  pointed  to  plainly  by  the 
story  about  an  enlargement  of  a  ouildmg  (6"^). 
That  Elisha  lived  with  them  is  nowhere  said ; 
even  4"  implies  no  more  than  that  once,  when 
on  a  visit  to  Gilgal,  he  set  about  providing  a  meal 
for  them.  But  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  we 
twice  (4**  and  6')  meet  with  an  expression  which 
supplies  us  with  unexpected  information  regarding 
the  nature  of  these  guilds  :  '  they  sii  be/ore  Elii<ha/ 
This  means  not  simply  that  they  group  themselves 
around  him  or  rejoice  in  his  company,  but  that 
(after  the  manner  of  the  NT  expression  'to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  some  one')  they  sit  before  him  as 
disciples  before  the  master  or  pupils  before  the 
teacher.  It  is  true  that  even  here  tlie  current  term 
'schools  of  the  prophets'  is  justitied  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Kor,  in  the  first  place,  accord- 
ing to  4'  there  are  amongst  the  birU  han-nibfim 
even  married  men;  and,  secondly,  they  already 
exercise  to  a  large  extent  (see  oelow)  a  public 
activity.  Nor  do  we  read  anywhere  of  any  found- 
ing of  these  'schools'  by  Elijah  or  Elisha.  Still 
it  appears  to  admit  of  no  douot  that  in  4*^  and  6' 
we  nave  to  do  with  occasional  instruction  of  the 
members  by  Elisha,  or  with  didactic  conversations 
with  them ;  nay,  even  the  idea  of  their  occupying 
themselves  with  religious  literature  is  not  a  far- 
fetehed  one,  althougli  there  is  no  direct  allusion 
to  it.  That  the  relation  between  them  and  Elisha 
was  that  of  disciples  to  a  master,  is  favoured  by 
the  affection  and  reverence  so  evidently  shown  by 
the  nibi'im  in  addressing  him  as  '  man  of  God.' 

It  might  appear  from  the  majority  of  the  Elisha- 
narratives  as  if  the  nibi'im,  with  him  at  their 
head,  led  a  life  wholly  retired  and  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Jahweh ;  but  there  are  other  passa^ 
which  testify  to  a  public  activity,  and  that-— in 
harmony  with  the  main  postulate  of  genuine 
prophetism — at  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  of  Jahweh. 
In  f  K  2t^  one  of  the  bini  han-nibi'im  asks  his 
companion,  by  the  direction  of  Jahweh,  to  wound 
him ;  and,  when  he  refuses,  he  tells  him  that  for 
disobedience  to  the  command  of  Jahweh  he  shall 
be  torn  by  a  lion.  His  message  to  Ahab,  again, 
he  announces  as  a  word  from  Jahweh  (v.^,  and 
BO  already  in  w."-"  [where  this  prophet  ia  even 
called  a  'man  of  God'].   And  in  22^-  the  spirit 

*  Of.  »bov*,  p.  MS,  regudlnr  an  uulogons  srprMrioii,  MM 

ha-'BSMnt. 

»  So  Knwfchmtr,  Prophet  tmd  Sihtr  *»  tUtm  ttrmd,  p. ». 
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of  Jahweh  is  expressly  spoken  of  in  connexion 
with  the  nibtim.  The  same  Zedekiah,  the  son  of 
Chenaanah,  who  in  I  K  2*2"  supports  his  promise 
to  Ah&b  by  the  symbol  of  iron  noms,  asks  (v.**) 
Micaiah  in  anger :  '  In  what  way  is  the  spirit 
of  Jahweh  passed  from  me  to  speak  with  theeT' 
He  cannot  believe  that  he  haa  now  become  the 
victim  of  a  lyin^  spirit  when  he  knew  himself 
formerly  to  be  inspired  by  the  true  spirit  of 
Jahweh.  So  also  in  2  K  2*-  *  the  question  of  the 
hisni  han-nibi'im  to  Elisha  is  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  they  too  have  had  it  revealed  to 
them  by  the  spirit  that  the  translation  of  Elijah 
la  impending. 

Like  the  true  Jahweh  prophets,  these  nibt'im 
sometimes  answer  inquiries  (I  K  22*'-);  at  other 
times,  acting  on  their  own  initiative,  they  pro- 
claim the  word  of  Jahweh  in  the  public  interest 
(20'"*  *'••)•  Id  this  connexion  we  are  struck 
with  their  great  numbers.  'Obadiah  rescues  100 
of  them  from  the  fury  of  Jezebel ;  some  400  are 
assembled  by  Abab  (22*) ;  more  than  50  live  to- 
gether at  GHgal  (2  K  2'- ").  These  numbers  are 
surely  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the  excitement 
and  the  zeal  for  the  God  of  Israel  when  Uis  worship 
appeared  to  be  endangered  by  Baal  (to  whom,  in 
1  K  18",  so  many  as  450  nibi'tm  are  attributed). 

No>v,  it  haa  been  argued  that  none  of  the 
passages  which  speak  of  any  public  activity  on 
tlie  part  of  the  tUWlm  belong  to  the  Elijah- 
and  Elisha  -  narratives,  but  to  the  very  valuable 
ancient  'Abab -source'  (1  K  20.  22).  The  latter, 
it  is  pointed  out^  knows  nothing  of  guilds  of 
nibi'tm  or  of  their  being  directed  by  Elijah  or 
Elisha,  as,  conversely,  the  Elisha-narratives  know 
nothing  of  a  public  activity  on  the  put  of  their 
hini  han-nibt'tm.  The  difference  between  the  two 
sources  must  at  once  be  acknowledged.  But  their 
accounts  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  although 
their  historical  viewpoint  is  different,  and  toe 
period  involved  in  the  Elisha-narratives  is  some- 
what later  than  the  other.  A  very  notable 
evidence  of  the  continuance  of  the  old  view  of 
the  nibetm  is  found  in  2  K  9".  The  officers  of 
Jehu  roundly  call  Eliaha's  messenger,  who  in  v.> 
is  expressly  reckoned  among  the  bin4  han-nibi'im, 
a  'mad  enthusiast'  (PJJ^).  This  implies  that 
there  was  expected  of  him,  and  certainly  not  of 
him  alone  but  also  of  his  comrades,  an  ecstatic 
condition,  and  even  utterances  due  to  a  kind  of 
possession ;  which  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  milder 
character  of  the  later  nibitm,  there  were  still  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  their  old  nature,  as  we  make 
its  acquaintance  in  I  S  IC-  and 

7.  A  final  trace  of  the  old  notion  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  as  a  mysterious  agency  which  hurries  a  whole 
crowd  along  is  found  in  the  narrative  of  Nn  U"- 
The  latter  belongs  in  all  piobability  to  the  E 
wurce,  and  hence  falls  within  the  period  with 
nrhich  we  are  dealing,  namely,  prior  to  the  rise 
of  written  prophecy.  A  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
Jahweh,  which  rests  upon  Moses,  suffices  to  throw 
70  of  the  elders  of  Israel  into  a  condition  of  rapture. 
Two  who  remained  behind  in  the  camp,  Eldad 
and  Medad,  are  seized  even  there  by  the  spirit 
of  Jaliweh  bccauae  they  also  are  marked  out  as 
amongst  those  destined  to  share  in  the  leadership 
of  the  people  (cf.  v.").  This  endowment  with  the 
spirit  for  more  secular  ends  is  indeed  foreign  to 
the  oldest  point  of  view ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  seizure  of  whole  groups  by  the  spirit  of  Jahweh 
finds  its  only  analog  in  the  old  nibVtm,  so  that 
we  could  not  deal  wiUi  this  case  except  by  way  of 
appendix  to  our  account  of  the  latter. 

3.  Nazipltes. — 1.  Amongst  those  who  served  as  ex- 
press organs  of  genuine  Jahwism  we  must,  further, 
include  the  Nazirites.    The  name  (Tt))  is  gener- 
ally explained  to  mean  '  the  consecrated  one.  But 
rxTRA  vou — da 


it  is  questionable  if  the  verbal  forms  to  which 
appeal  is  made  in  favour  of  this  sense  rre  not  de- 
rived from  the  substantive  naztr,  and  this  again 
from  nizw,  the  [consecrated]  head-ornament  (fre- 
quently used  of  a  diadem,  but  also  of  the  unshorn 
hair  of  the  head).  In  that  case  n&zir  would  denote 
originally  one  whose  head  is  graced  with  nnsliom 
hair — a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  Lv  25*- "  the  unpruned  vine,  which 
is  still  decked  with  its  full  quota  of  leaves,  is  like- 
wise called  nSzlr.  All  the  same,  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  notion  of  '  consecrated '  one  came,  at 
an  early  period,  to  be  connected  with  nOzir ;  so 
especially  in  the  collocation  '  a  lUuAr  of  God,'  Jg 

2.  The  few  OT  passages  which  inform  ns  as  to 
the  Naarate  are  aU  at  one  as  to  its  being' a  condi- 
tion of  consecration  to  God  which  shows  itself  in 
submitting  to  certain  restrictions.  Three  of  these 
are  specifieid :  the  leaving  of  the  hair  of  the  head 
nnahom,  abstinence  from  wine  and  intoxicating 
drink,  and  the  avoiding  of  defilement  by  a  corpse. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  these  restric- 
tions were  always  in  force  at  the  same  time,  and 
especially  is  there  doubt  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  obligation  for  life  and  the  obligation  for  • 
fixed  period.  We  must  first,  therefore,  examine 
the  various  statements  separately. 

3.  The  only  historical  matance  of  a  Nazirite  is 
Samson.  As  to  Samuel,  who  is  also  usually  in- 
cluded amon^  the  Nazirites,  all  that  is  said  in  1  S 
1"  is  that  his  mother  vowed  before  his  birth  to 
give  him  over  to  Jahweh  for  life,  and  that  no  razor 
was  to  come  npon  his  head.  But  his  not  being 
shorn  did  not  suffice  to  constitute  him  a  Nazirite ; 
according  to  Ezk  44*°  this  was  no  unusual  practice 
with  priests,  and  it  may  have  meant  no  more  in 
the  case  of  Siamnel ;  at  all  events,  he  is  never  called 
a  Nazirite. 

The  Nazirate  of  Samson  is  ^ken  of  in  Jg  13'''* 
and,  indirectly,  in  16""^.  According  to  ch.  13  he 
was,  even  before  his  birth,  expressly  marked  out 
by  the  angel  of  Jahweh  as  '  consecrated  to  God.' 
At  the  same  time  his  mother  is  bound  over— evi- 
dently prior  to,  and  during,  pre^anoy — to  abstain 
from  wme  *  and  intoxicatmg  dnnk,  and  from  un- 
clean food ;  while  no  razor  is  to  oome  apon  the 
head  of  her  child,  who,  from  his  mother's  womb 
down  to  the  day  of  bb  death,  is  to  he  consecrated 
to  God.  Now,  it  is  surely  very  surprising  that  the 
obligation  to  abstain  from  wme  and  what  is  un- 
clean is  imposed,  not  upon  the  son,  for  whom  such 
abstinence  would  have  been  equally  possible,  but 
upon  the  mother.  Everywhere  else  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Nazinte  himself  abstains  from 
wine.  Hence  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  abstinence  from  wine  enjoined  npon  the  mother 
in  w>  '■  was  afterwards  t  inserted  by  some 
one  who  oould  not  conceive  of  a  Nazirate  without 
any  such  prohibition.  Seeing  that,  in  the  story 
of  Sauison  (ch.  14  f. ;  cf.  esp.  14">-  ")  the  practice 
of  the  hero  himself  gave  no  countenance  to  sndi  a 
theory,  recourse  was  had  to  the  expedient  adopted 
in  ch.  13. 

Accordingly,  the  Nazirate  of  Samson  is  based 
exclusively  upon  bis  unshorn  hair,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  ^eatest  streaa  is  laid  upon  the  latter 
in  16"'*.  His  enormous  strength  Is  bound  up  with 
his  hair  remaining  inviolate,  and  that  simply  be- 
cause the  presence  of  Jahweh  is,  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way,  connected  with  the  hair.  After  the 
seven  locks  have  been  cut  off  his  head,  he  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker  (v.") ;  he  strives  in  vain  to  free 

*  In  vM  the  prohibition  is  ext«nded  to  *  all  that  comes  from 
the  vine '  (as  in  Nu  &<) ;  but  this  is  prol>ably  a  later  addition, 
is  indicated  even  by  its  position,  b^on  the  main  prohibition. 

t  Tiiat  it  is  so  in  v.'i  is  clear  from  the  tact  Uiat  in  v.>>  th« 
closing  words  o(  v.'  an  repeated. 
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himself,  'for  he  knew  not  that  Jahweh  was  de- 
parted from  him '  (v.*).  On  the  other  hand,  when 
his  hair  had  grown  again,  he  recovered  the  strength 
for  his  last  achievement  in  the  destmotion  of  the 
Philistines. 

All  this  shows  that  the  Nazirate  of  Samson  is  a 
condition  in  which  he  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  Jahweh,  and  that  this  condition  is  con- 
nected with  the  hair  of  his  head  being  unshorn. 
The  spirit  appears,  indeed,  to  be  often  latent, 
breaking  into  action  only  on  special  occasions  (cf. 
Jg  13").  Violently  seized  by  the  spirit  of  Jah- 
weh, he  tears  asunder  the  lion  (14'),  slaughters 
30  Philistines  at  Ash^elon  (v.'»),  bursts  his  bonds 
and  kills  1000  Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  an 
ass  (IS'"-)-  It  IB  therefore,  above  all,  displays  of 
strength  against  the  foes  of  his  people  for  which 
the  spirit  of  Jahweb  endows  him,  and  his  Nazirate 
recalls  certain  phenomena  that  present  themselves 
elsewhere,  in  which  we  have  to  do  with  vows  and 
forms  of  abstinence  for  warlike  ends.*  An  analogy 
is  presented,  in  particular,  by  the  Arab  warriors, 
who  vow  to  leave  the  hair  of  their  head  unshorn 
during  the  whole  period  of  a  war  of  revenge,  and 
to  make  a  fire-oSering  of  it  after  revenge  has  been 
achieved.  The  only  difference  would  oe  that  in 
the  case  of  Samson  it  was  no  vow  for  a  fixed 
period,  but  a  'perpetual  warlike  consecration' 
(Schwally).  For  nis  proposal  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  Philistines  by  marriage  (14"-  )  is 
expressly  traced  (v.*)  to  a  providential  dispensation 
of  Jahweh,  'because  he  sought  an  occasion  [for 
hostilities]  against  the  Philistines.'  This,  his  life- 
work,  is  pointed  to  from  the  first  (v.***).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  that  is  related  of  him  in  ch.  15 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  single  combats  with 
the  Philistines.  We  have  already  noted  that  in 
this  warlike  Naarate  no  r^ard  is  paid  to  abstin- 
ence from  wine.  And  it  is  snfficiently  evident 
from  14*'-  that  there  can  be  m  little  question  of 
avoiding  undean  food. 

4.  We  receive  quite  a  different  impression  of  the 
Kazirites  from  Am  S*"-  '  And  I  rabed  np  of  your 
sons  for  prophets,  and  of  your  young  men  for 
Nazirites.  .  .  .  But  ye  gave  the  Nazirites  wine 
to  drink,  and  commanded  (he  prophets,  saying. 
Prophesy  not.'  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  Nazir- 
ate is  based  essentially  upon  the  prohibition  of 
wine,  and  it  is  not  ea^y  to  hold  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  cuttine  the  hair  ia  passed  over  simply 
because  it  is  taken  for  granted.  We  mnst  conclude 
rather  that  in  Amoe  we  have  to  do  with  a  different 
form  of  Nazirate,  which  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
vow  of  the  Rechalates  (see  below).  Regarding  the 
nature  and  aim  of  this  Nazirate,  we  must  indeed 
have  reoonise  to  pure  conjecture.  Only  this  much 
is  clear  from  tiie  words  of  Amos — since  he  places 
the  Nazirites  in  parallelism  with  the  prophets — 
that  tlie  Nanrate  is  a  condition  approved  by  Jah- 
weh and  consecrated  to  His  service.  To  induce  the 
Nazirite  to  break  his  vow  to  abstain  from  wine  is 
as  great  a  religions  enormity  as  to  prevent  the 
prophet  from  delivering  the  message  with  which 
Jahweh  has  charged  him.  Further,  the  Nazirate 
here  spoken  of  is  probably  thought  of  as  life-long, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  propnetio  office  whicn 
appears  in  parallelism  with  it.  As  to  the  purpose, 
however,  for  which  Naziritm  were  raised  up  we 
are  quite  in  the  dark.  May  it  be  that  here  again 
we  are  to  think  of  unwearied  service  of  Jahweh  in 
war  against  the  foes  of  His  people  (as,  for  instance, 
the  Aramaeans)  T  Or,  was  the  abstaining  from  wine 
meant  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Rechabites)  to  be  a 
silent  protest  agiunst  the  seductive  products  of  the 
caltuTe  of  Baal^  land,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
a  standing  aUnsion  to  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  Israel  T 

•Cf., on  this  ■ab]Mt,sbOTesll,W.&  Smith,  JIS«3tSL,ud 
■chwally,  Sejitit.  XriigtaiUrMmtr.  LVUB. 


In  any  case,  we  must  assume  that  the  Nazirite, 
prior  to  and  during  the  time  of  Amoe,  bad  certain 
positive  services  to  render  in  order  to  justify  his 
title  of  '  one  consecrated  to  God.' 

6.  In  connexion  with  these  scanty  testimonies 
to  a  historical  Nazirate  we  must  look  also  at  the 
legal  Nazirate  of  Nu  6.  The  oldest  part  *  of  this 
code  (w.***)  requires,  in  the  case  of  every  man  or 
woman  who  desires  to  pay  the  vow  of  a  ndstr,  that 
there  shall  be,  for  the  whole  period  of  duration  of 
the  vow,  a  strict  abstinence  from  wine  and  every- 
thing that  comes  from  the  vine,  as  well  as  a  careful 
guarding  against  defilement  by  a  corpse-^ven  that 
of  one's  nearest  relation.  But,  in  aadition  to  this, 
the  Nazirite  most,  during  the  period  of  his  vow, 
leave  the  hair  of  his  head  unsnom,  for  in  this, 
above  aU,  according  to  v.*,  is  represented  the  con- 
secration to  his  Grod.  The  difference  between  this 
Nazirate  and  that  which  meets  us  in  history  is  at 
once  apparent.  The  characteristics  encountered 
separately  in  Jg  13  and  Am  2"  are  here  combined, 
and  a  new  requirement  is  added,  namely,  that  of 
avoiding  defilement  by  a  corpse.  Another  new 
and  very  surprising  feature  is  (ne  extending  of  the 
Nazirate  to  women,  whereas  elsewhere  t£e  only 
place  allowed  to  women  in  the  cultus  appears  to 
be  participation  in  the  sacrificial  meals.  But  in 
every  instance  we  have  to  do  only  with  a  tempor- 
ary vow,  not  (as  in  the  case  of  Samson  and  prob- 
ably also  Am  2")  with  a  life-long  obligation. 

About  the  significance  of  the  Nazirate,  so  far  as 
the  Priests'  Code  is  concerned,  we  are  not  left  in 
doubt.  The  only  other  class  that  are  commanded 
to  avoid  defilement  by  a  corpse  are  the  priests. 
But  an  exception  is  allowed,  even  in  their  case  (Lv 
21'),  when  it  is  the  corpse  of  their  nearest  blood 
relation.  On  the  other  hand  the  prohibition  is 
absolute  for  the  high  priest  (v.").  Now,  when  the 
same  demand  is  made  on  the  Nazirites,  a  kind  of 
enhanced  priestly  dignity  is  accorded  them,  a  lay 
priesthood,  indeed,  and  one  without  official  func- 
tions (which  would  be  per  se  inconceivable  in  the 
case  of  a  woman),  but  yet  allied  to  the  actual 
priesthood  as  a  condition  of  high  consecration  to 
God.  In  all  probability,  the  Priests'  Code  has  in 
this  way  discovered  the  desired  expedient  whereby 
the  ancestral  and  highly  esteemed  institntion  <m 
the  Nazirate,  which,  as  life-long,  had  no  proper 
place  in  the  priestly  State,  might  yet  be  conserved 
and  worthily  incorporated  among  the  institutions 
of  the  post-exilic  theocracy.  As  always  happens 
in  such  instances,  everything  is  stripped  on  in 
this  process  which  could  possioly  be  regarded  as  a 
survival  of  ancient  naturalistic  or  even  heathen 
notions.  The  unshorn  hair  is  no  longer,  as  in  the 
case  of  Samson,  the  medium  of  mysterious  powers 
and  a  pledge  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  Jahweh. 
Rather  is  it  inviolable  because  it  forms  part  of  the 
body  which,  as  a  whole,  is  consecrated  to  God,  and 
tlie  hair  is  a  principal  sign  of  this  consecration. 
Again,  the  pronibition  of  wine,  which,  as  we  found 
aM>ve,  had  quite  a  peculiar  significance  for  the 
ancient  Nazirite,  is  probably,  in  Nu  6,  to  be 
thought  of  as  finding  its  motive  in  the  similar 
prohibition  laid  upon  priests  during  the  exercise  of 
their  otScial  functions  (Lv  10*). 

Somewhat  later  than  Nu  6*"*  are  the  mescrip- 
tions  in  w."''"  regarding  the  release  of  a  Nazirite 
after  the  expiry  of  tlie  period  of  his  consecration. 
In  addition  to  various  animal  offerings  he  has  to 
take  his  hair,  which  has  been  cut  oH'  before  tho 
door  of  the  sanctuary,  and  cast  it  into  the  fir* 
which  is  under  the  peace-ofl'ering.  This  enactment 
is  not,  however,  to  lead  us  to  see  in  the  hair-offering 
the  kernel  and  purpose  of  the  Nazirate  as  a  whole 
(as  if,  for  instance,  it  were  a  symbolical  offering  of 

•  Cl.,  (or  tb*  above  anilyri*,  Wunter  in  tATW  It.  (Ittt) 

p.  128. 
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the  body  in  the  form  of  the  representative  ofi'ering 
of  apart  of  it).  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  hair- 
oflenng  elsewiiere,  especially  on  Semitic  soil,  has 
an  independent  signihcnnce  of  this  kind.  But  it 
has  certainly  no  such  si^iiicance  in  Nn  G""-. 
Rather  is  the  burning  in  the  fire  of  the  altar  the 
simplest  way  of  getting  rid  of  what  had  once  been 
consecrated  to  God,  ana  hence  could  not  be  treated 
as  a  common  thing.  Similarly,  the  parts  of  the 
sin-offering  victim  which  cannot  be  presented  on 
the  altar  are  required  (Ex  29",  Lv  4'''- »'  6^)  to  be 
burned  elsewhere.  The  hnming  of  the  Nazirite's 
hair  in  the  altar-fire  may  be  a  &iture  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  usage,  which  was  retained  by 
the  Priests'  Code  without  the  hair  having  on  that 
account  a  sacrificial  character  conferred  upon  it. 
The  latest  component  in  Nn  6  is  undoubtedly 
vv.»-",  containing  prescripMons  for  the  case  of  a 
Nazirite  who  has  oeen  rendered  Levitically  nndean 
by  a  death  occurring  suddenly  beside  him.  In  that 
event  the  consecrated  hair  is  to  be  cut  otf,  and, 
after  certain  gnill-offerin^  have  been  presented, 
the  period  of  consecration  is  to  begin  de  novo. 

4.  Rechabites. — We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  close  aflSnity  subsisting  between  the 
prohibition  of  wine  to  the  Nazirites  and  the  cor- 
responding vow  of  the  Rechabites.*  But,  even 
apart  from  this,  the  latter  must  be  dealt  with 
here,  because  their  founding  as  a  religious  sect 
falls,  at  latest,  in  the  time  of  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Ahab,  t.e.  before  B.C.  842. 

1.  We  read  in  2  K  10'^  that  the  nsurper  Jehu, 
while  driving  along  the  road  from  Jezreel  to 
Samaria,  met  Jonadab  the  son  [or  descendant  of 
the  family]  of  Rechab,  and  gave  him  his  hand  in 
token  of  his  regard,  and  took  him  up  into  his 
chariot  that  he  might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  Jehu's 
zeal  for  Jahweh.  From  this  sammSLry  notice  we 
can  <mly  suppose  that  Jonadab  was  an  influential 
man  upon  wliose  adherence  Jehu  mast  have  laid 
weight,  and  that  he  was  inspired  with  the  same 
zeal  for  Jahweh  as  Jehu  himself. 

2.  Fortunately,  a  mnch  later  passage,  JerSS,  has 
preserved  for  us  more  exact  details  regarding  the 
significance  of  this  Jonadab.  During  the  reign  of 
Jehoii^pm,  after  the  Chaldeeans  had  moved  into 
Jndah  (t.e.  in  B.C.  602  or  shortly  thereafter), 
Jeremiah  is  directed  by  Jahweh  to  bring  the  guild 
of  the  Rechabites  into  a  chamber  of  the  temple 
and  to  set  wine  before  them.  But  the  Rechabites 
[whose  names  one  and  all  end  with  Jah  (Jahweh)] 
flatly  refuse  to  drink  wine,  and  appeal  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  ancestor  Jonadab  the  son  of 
Rechab,  who  had  enjoined  them  not  only  to  abstain 
from  the  nse  of  wine,  but  to  neglect  the  building 
of  houses  and  every  species  of  i^gricultnre.  They 
had  always  remained  tme  to  this  prohibition,  and 
only  the  invasion  of  Nebachadre;^r  had  com- 
pelled them  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem.  There- 
npon  Jeremiah  reproaches  the  Judahites,  pointing 
out  how  this  example  of  fidelity  to  a  human  com- 
mand pnts  to  shame  those  who  are  constantly 
disobedient  to  their  God.  To  the  Rechabites,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  announces  as  a  recompense  that 
they  shall  never  want  descendants  in  the  service 
of  Jahweh. 

8.  This  last  expression  shows  that  their  manner 
of  life  amounts  to  a  kind  of  service  of  Jahweh. 
For  it  is  a  protest  against  the  whole  system  of 
culture  connected  with  the  settled  mode  of  life, 
with  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and,  above  all,  with 
vine-culture.  The  life  of  the  nomads  in  the  steppes 
knew  nothing  of  all  this;  it  was  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Jahweh,  the  God  of  the 
desert,  who  manifested  Himself,  above  all,  in  storm 
and  in  battle,  against  the  foes  of  His  people.  But, 

'  Of.  L.  tenUer**  art.  'k  propos  dts  BteaUtes'  in  lAberti 
Cfritimnt,  Uth  Jon*  1901. 


since  Israel  had  forsaken  their  tents  and  appropri- 
ated all  the  bent'Kts  of  Canaanite  culture,  they 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  seductive  influences  which 
accompanied  these,  including  not  only  luxury  and 
intemperance,  but  even  idouttry.  The  only  way 
of  escape  from  this  lay  in  a  resolute  return  to  the 
pre-Canaanite  manner,  a  renunciation  of  the  false 
benefits  of  culture.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  return  was  coupled  at  the  same  time 
with  the  rigid  observance  of  the  oldest  ritual 
usages  in  the  service  of  Jahweh,  although,  un- 
fortunately, no  information  on  this  point  has 
come  down  to  ns.  In  any  case,  this  oldest  type  of 
anchoritism,  on  the  part  of  a  whole  tribe,  from 
religious  motives,  is  something  very  peculiar,  and 
demanding  of  appraisement:  these  Rechabites 
have  as  good  a  claim  to  be  reckoned  organs  of 
genuine  Jahwism  as  the  nibi'tm.  The  explanation 
of  the  circumstance  that  it  was  tliii  particular 
family  that  felt  called  on  to  protest  against  the 
cultivating  of  the  frnit-land  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  1  Oh  2",  where  Hammath,  the  [tribal]  father 
of  the  house  of  Rechab,  is  reckoned  among  the 
^enites.  The  latter  are,  according  to  Jg  4",  the 
descendants  of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses. 
The  ]^enites  who  attached  themselves  to  Israel  at 
the_  Exodus  (Jg  1'°)  continued  even  at  a  later 
period  to  live  a  nomadic  life,  partly  in  the  Plain  of 
Jezreel  (Jg  5^),  partly  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
country  among  the  Amalekites  (1  S  15*).  The 
action  of  Jonadab  may  thus  have  consisted  in 
recalling  to  the  ancient  nomad  life  that  portion 
of  his  tribe  which  had  adopted  settled  habits. 
True,  before  accepting  this  explanation  it  must 
first  be  proved  that  by  the  'house  of  Rechab'  in 
1  Ch  2*°  is  meant  exactly  the  same  family  as  in 
Jer  35'.  According  to  Neh  3"  one  Malchijah  the 
son  of  Rechab  helped  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  This  seems  to  prove  the  continued 
existence  of  the  guild  in  post-exilic  times.  But 
how  can  this  Malchijah  be  called  at  the  same 
time  '  the  ruler  of  the  district  of  Beth-haceherem,' 
if  he  adhered  to  the  tent-life  enjoined  by  Jonadab  ? 

S.  'Judges'  and  kings.— If  we  include,  finally, 
the  'judges'  and  kings  of  ancient  Israel  among 
the  organs  of  genuine  Jahwism,  this  is  justifiable 
not  only  on  the  ground  that  all  of  them  (down  at 
least  to  David)  were  expressly  chosen  and  called 
by  Jahweh  to  be  leaders  and  saviours  of  tliepeoi>le, 
but,  above  all,  because  they  too  were  filled  with 
the  'spirit  of  Jahweh'  as  a  mysterious  agency, 
and  thereby  were  fitted  for  the  performance  of 
extraordinary  deeds. 

1.  It  is  true  that  P  is  the  first  to  tell  us  that 
Joshua,  as  a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  is,  is  conse- 
crated b^  Moses  to  he  hb  successor,  by  the  laying 
on  of  his  hands  (Nu  27"'-).  On  the 'other  hano, 
the  early  '  hero  •  narratives '  (and  not  merely  the 
author  of  the  present  scheme  to  which  the  book  is 
adjusted,  e.g.  S*')  in  the  Book  of  Judges  are  already 
aware  that  the  spirit  of  Jahweh  was  powerfully  at 
work  in  those  heroes :  so  in  Gideon  (6"),  Jephthi^^ 
(11"),  and  frequently  Samson  (see  above,  p.  657''  f.). 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  kings,  however,  the  spirit 
is  imparted  by  means  of  anointing.*  Thb  is  ex- 
pressly recorded  for  Saul  (1  8  10'),  David  (2  S  2«; 
the  story  of  the  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel 
in  1  S  16'*  is  a  late  midrash),  Solomon  (by  Zadok, 
1  K  1»),  and  Jehu  (2  K  9»).  From  the  passage  last 
cited,  as  well  as  from  1  S  10',  it  b  evident  that  the 
anointing  consbted  of  no  mere  smearing  process, 
but  of  a  pouring  of  oil  upon  the  head.  Of  all  the 
manifold  interpret-ations  of  this  symbolical  action, 
that  one  has  most  in  its  favour  which  starts  from 
the  oil-libation.  Thb,  too,  consbted  in  pouring  oil 
over  (e.g.  the  stone  of  Bethel,  Gn  28»  SI"),  (uid 

•  Cf.  on  this  subject  Weinel's  art  '  Uasbah  [■Iboi]  mad  tdo* 
Derivate'  in  ZATW  xviiL  (1898)  p.  111. 
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imparted  to  the  anointed  object  the  character  of 
■oaietbing  consecrated  and  sacrosanct.  Both  these 
features  come  out  clearly  in  connexion  with  the 
anointing  of  kings.  As  one  consecrated  to  Jahwelt 
the  Icing  is  called  frequently  '  niy  anointed,'  or 
•his  [Jahweh'sJ  anointed,'  or  even  'the  anointed 
of  Jahweh,'  i.e.  one  who  by  anointing  has  been  in 
a  special  manner  assigned  or  consecrated  to  Hini. 
On  that  very  account  the  king  is  sacred,  and 
hence  it  is  a  heinous  sin  '  to  put  forth  one's  hand 
on  the  anointed  of  Jahweh '  (1  S  26^  of  Saul, 
2  S  19^  (">  of  David).  A  consecration  rite,  analo- 
gons  to  the  oil-libation,  is  favoured,  farther,  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  anointing  is  performed  with 
'  holy '  (i.e.  used  in  the  cultus  for  other  purposes 
as  well)  oil ;  cf.  e.g.  Ps  89-'  with  reference  to 
David.  Zadok  in  1  K  1"  takes  not  a  but  the  oU- 
hom  (tilled  with  holy  oil)  oat  of  the  tent  (of  the 
sacred  Ark)  for  the  anointing  of  Solomon ;  and  in 
2  K  9'  Elisha  hands  over  a  vessel  of  oil  to  the 
prophet  who  is  to  anoint  Jeha,  so  that  here  again 
the  use  of  any  ordinary  vessel  appears  to  be  ex- 
cluded. In  P,  finally,  tne  anointing  of  the  sacred 
fittings  and  ntensils  (Ex  30*"-)  is  plainly  an  act  of 
consecration,  while  in  the  case  of  the  priests  the 
terms  '  anoint'  and  'consecrate'  frequently  appear 
in  parallelism  (Lv  S*"'  et  al.). 

The  efficacy  of  the  anointing  of  kings  is  not, 
however,  exhausted  by  the  notions  of  consecra- 
tion and  the  imparting  of  a  sacrosanct  character. 
The  spirit  of  Jahweh  Lb  also  coramuiiicated.  This 
ia  plam  atlready  from  the  story  of  the  anointing 
of  Saul.  Directly  after  it  had  been  performed, 
Samuel  announced  to  Saal  (I  S  10"'-)  tnat,  when 
he  should  meet  with  the  n&>Cim  at  Gibeah,  the 
spirit  of  Jahweh  would  come  upon  him,  and  he 
would  be  changed  into  another  man.  And,  when 
this  comes  to  pass,  it  is  not  merely  that  Saul  is 
infected  by  the  example  of  the  nibi'tjn ;  for  the 
spirit  of  Jahweh  has  been  in  him  ever  since  his 
anointing,*  and  only  waits  for  an  external  occasion 
to  reveal  itself.  In  11*  the  occasion  is  different, 
bnt  the  effect  ia  the  same.  The  melancholy  of 
Saul  is  attributed  in  I6>*  to  the  spirit  of  Jahweh 
(which  had  been  imparted  to  him  at  his  anoint- 
ing) having  departed  from  him,  and  an  'evil 
spirit ' — likewise  proceeding  from  Jahweh — having 
come  in  its  place  to  trouble  him. 

In  favour  of  the  great  antiquity  of  anointing, 
and  its  having  been  taken  over  by  Israel  from 
the  Canaanites,  is  its  mention  in  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  letters.t  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
on  the  soil  of  Jahwism  it  did  not  assume  another, 
deeper  religious  significance.  It  is  true  that  even 
here  the  efficacy  of  the  oil  is  still  thought  of  as 
not  merely  symbolical,  but  direct  and  physical — 
nay,  as  establishing  a  sacramental  fellowship  be- 
tween the  Deity  to  whom  the  holy  oil  is  con- 
secrated and  the  man  who  is  anointed  with  it.t 
This  view  of  the  matter  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Canaanites,  but  a  specificallv  Israelitish 
origin  may  be  confidently  claimed  for  the  connect- 
ing of  the  anointing  with  the  bestowal  of  the 
spirit  of  Jahn-eh.  This  answers  best  to  the  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  Jahweh  as  the  principle  which 
shows  its  creative  activity  on  all  sides,  and  which 
gives  birth  to  special  powers — an  idea  whose  many- 
sidud  development  and  application  we  owe  un- 
doubtedly to  Jahwism  alone. 

*  The  author  of  the  midrdth  In  W-  understands  this  rightly 
when  In  v.u  be  makes  the  spirit  o(  Jahweh  come  upon  David 
'  from  that  day  forward.' 

t  CI.  H.  Wlnckler,  Die  Thonlafeln  vm  TeU-el-A  tnama,  Berlin, 
18!Kt,  p.  99  (Letter  87  of  Ramman-nirari  to  the  PharaohX  line  1 : 
■  BohnM,  when  Hanahbi(r)ia,  kinsr  of  Egrpt  .  ,  .  installed  my 
grandfather  in  Nuha^ios  king,  and  pourcwi  oil  upon  bishead,'ctc. 

I  Wcinel,  {.e.  p.  54 :  '  When  the  priest  at  the  holy  place  pours 
consecrated  oil  on  the  king's  head,  he  conveys  the  material  and 
ebaracter  of  holiness  to  bun,  and  makes  him  a  participator  in 
Jabweh's  lupeiior  lUe.' 


3.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  conception  and  religions 
estimate  of  the  anointing  of  the  king  could  not 
have  taken  root  unless — at  least  at  the  outset — 
the  monarchy  had  been  considered  a  blessing,  a 
gracious  gift  of  Jahweh.*  And  this  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  standpoint  of  the  early  sources.  Even  if 
the  '  shout  of  a  king '  in  Nu  23^  should  he  referred 
rather  to  Jahweh  than  to  the  earthly  king,  there 
is  still  left  the  weighty  testimony  of  1  S  9'''-. 
According  to  this  passage,  Jahweh  Himself  com- 
manded Samuel  to  anoint  Saul :  '  he  shall  deliver 
my  people  from  the  power  of  the  Philistines,  for  I 
have  looked  upon  the  oppression  of  my  people, 
since  their  cry  for  help  has  reached  me.  A  long 
course  of  unnappy  experiences  of  the  monarchy 
must  have  intervened  before  this  conception  conla 
be  expelled  by  the  wholly  different  one  which 
meets  us  in  the  later  source  (1  S  8.  10"*^  12). 
Here  the  earthly  kingship  is  regarded  as  imply- 
ing a  denial  of  Jahweh,  the  true  King — a  falling 
away  from  the  principle  once  laid  down,  accord- 
ing to  J»  S"*-,  by  Gideon.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  Samuel  at 
last  yielded  to  the  people's  improper  demand  for  a 
king.  He  did  so  at  Jabweh's  command,  bnt  not 
without  warning  the  people  that  one  day  they 
would  crv  out  in  vain  because  of  the  king  whom 
they  hod  themselves  chosen.  The  early  concep- 
tion knew  of  no  such  scruples.  It  was  Jahweh 
Himself,  according  to  it,  that  designed  the  mon- 
archy ;  true,  it  was  He  also  that  Drought  about 
the  unhappy  disruption  of  the  kingdom.  For  it 
was  in  His  name  that  the  prophet  Ahijah  of 
Shiloh  foretold  to  Jeroboam  L  the  breaking  off  of 
the  ten  Northern  tribes  from  Judah.  Ahijah,  as 
an  Ephraimite,  naturally  represents  here  the  stand- 
point which  afterwards  prevailed  in  the  Northern 
kingdom  :  the  real  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  David 
and  Solomon  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
which  accordingly  even  retained  the  collective 
name  'Israel.'  It  is  Judah  that  has  broken  off 
from  it ;  hence  the  prayer  in  the  Ephraimitic  Bless- 
ing of  Moses  (Dt  3S') :  '  Hear,  O  Jahweh,  the  cry 
of  Judah,  and  bring  him  back  to  bis  people.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jadahite  view  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  kingdom  is  presented  to  ns  in  Is 
7"  :  it  was  a  misfortune,  a  time  of  sorest  dis- 
tress for  Judah,  '  when  Ephraim  departed  from 
Judah.' 

At  the  cloee  of  this  sorvev  of  the  organs  of 
genuine  Jahwism  we  have  still  to  refer  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  establishes  an  essential  dUTeienoe 
between  the  religion  of  Israel — even  at  this  stage 
— and  the  other  popular  religions  so  oloeel^  allied 
to  it  in  many  respects.  Apart  from  the  priests,  of 
whose  anointing  and  consequent  filling  with  the 
spirit  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  pre-exilic 
period,  all  other  organs  of  Jahweh  are  fitted  for 
the  exercise  of  their  office  by  the  inward  working 
of  His  spirit.  Such  a  working  on  seers  and  pro- 
phets, throwing  them  into  an  ecstatic  condition, 
IS  known  to  heathenism  as  well.  Bnt  it  does  not 
know  that  working  of  the  spirit  of  God  which  im- 
pels the  'man  of  God'  to  present  himself  before 
kings  unsummoned,  and  by  sharp  condemnation 
of  their  sins  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  outraged 

i'ustice  and  morality.  In  this  way  Nathan  and 
Cliiah  become  forerunners  of  the  prophets  proper, 
and,  long  before  the  dav  of  the  latter,  prove  that 
Jahweh  is  always  and.  for  all  memb^  of  His 
people  an  absolutely  moral  Being.  To  recognize 
this  truth  and  to  impress  it  on  all  is  the  main 
task  of  those  whom  the  spirit  of  Jahweh  has  con- 
stituted His  organs.   Once  more  we  have  to  ask : 

•Cf.  J.  Boehmer,  OoUfotdanktn  in  IwrmtU  Kimigtmi^ 
Giitersloh,  1902 ;  K.  Budde,  Ot»  SehdUung  rfss  KSnigtmH*  im 
AT.  MarbuiK,  1903L 
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Is  anything  like  this  even  remotely  conceivable  in 
the  religion  of  a  Chemosh  or  a  Miloom  ! 

v.  CuLTtTS  ASD  Mansers.— \.  In  the  matter 
of  the  caltos,  some  changes  from  the  state  of 
things  in  the  preceding  period  must  have  been 
introdaced  in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned 
taking  over  of  the  ancient  Canaanite  sanctuaries. 
The  places  of  worship  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing 
for  this  period,  places  of  sacrifice)  are  hitfh  places 
rto^  hdrnGth),'  that  is,  primarily,  the  nills  and 
rising  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parti- 
cular localities  (so,  e.g.,  18  9"*  lO"),  but  afterwards 
standing  also  for  places  of  sacrifice  upon  mountains, 
such  as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Mt.  Carmel,  Mt. 
Tabor,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  upon  occasion 
as  places  of  worship.  Hence  the  Syrians  si>eak 
(1  K  20")  of  Jahweh  as  '  a  god  of  the  mountains,' 
who  can  be  combated  with  success  only  on  the  low 
ground  («f.  also  Gn  22'*,  if  the  correct  rendering 
there  is  'Upon  the  moontain  Jahweh  appears'). 
It  was  evidently  a  pre-Canaanite  oostom  to  com- 
plete the  apparatus  of  a  place  of  worship  by  pro- 
viding, in  addition  to  the  altar,  a  maffebih  and  an 
'AtherSh  or  sacred  pole  (see  above,  p.  620).  Since 
the  mim&)&h  was  a  pledge  of  the  presence  of  the 
Deity,  a  beth  'iloMm  or  shrine  containing  a  Divine 
image  was  not  indispensable.  Such  'high  place 
temples'  appear,  it  is  true,  more  frequently  in 
later  writers  in  the  catalogue  of  Israel's  sins 
(1  K  13"  2  K  n"  "  23"),  but  in  olden  times  (as 
the  medium  for  obtaining  oracles)  they  are  men- 
tioned even  apart  from  any  connexion  with  'heights.' 
In  18  9",  again,  we  read  of  a  lithkah,  that  is,  a 
room  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  in  which  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  was  eaten.  A  further  evidence  that 
bdmdh  mi^ht  stand  also  for  the  sanctoary  erected 
on  the  height  is  found  in  the  frequent  mention 
(1  K  11'  14»  etc.)  of  building  as  well  as  (2  K  23') 
pulling  down  the  bOmdth.  The  last-cited  passage 
shows,  moreover,  that  a  bimSh  might  stand  on 
quite  a  small  (artificial)  height,  else  bSmdth  at 
the  entrance  of  the  door  of  Joshua  the  governor 
of  the  city  could  not  be  spoken  of.  On  l£e  other 
hand,  2  K  23"  shows  that  the  bdmdh  is  not  identical 
with  the  iJtar.  The  latter,  as  we  see  from  Ex 
20"^,  might  be  bnilt  either  of  earth  probably, 
sods)  or  of  stones ;  but  the  latter,  to  avoia  desecra- 
tion, must  not  be  dressed  with  iron  tools.  It  was 
likewise  forbidden  to  ascend  the  altar  by  steps,  to 
prevent  indecent  exposure  of  one's  person.  jBoth 
these  regulations  are  plainly  intended  by  way  of 
protest  against  innovations  that  had  crept  in,  and 
m  favour  of  the  ancient  simple  ritual  usages,  which 
were  as  yet  quite  uninflnenoed  by  art  and  higher 
culture.  It  may  be  added  that  Ex  SiO"''  is  irre- 
futable evidence  that  the  anthor  of  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  knew  nothing  of  the  requirement  of 
one  central  sanctuary.f 

2.  The  central  feature  of  the  cultus  continued 
to  be  sacrifice.  The  original  significance  of  the 
latter  (cf.  above,  p.  618),  as  the  sacral  communion 
of  the  ofiierers  witn  the  Deity  and  with  one  another, 
still  finds  its  only  expression  during  tlus  period  in 
the  form  of  the  common  sacrificial  mealB,t  of  which 

*  Ct  Plcpcnbrlnc,  ut.  'HMoin  dc*  lleox  de  onlte  et  <lu 
Bacerdow  en  brael'  in  Ji«riM  d»  FBiit.  d*t  lUligiotu,  JuUl.- 
AoOt,  1891 ;  V.  GaU,  AttimuL  (MMdttMt,  QicMn,  ISSS  (when 
loe  names  an  diacuwedL 

t  llie  obvioui  contndioUoa  with  the  Deuteronomio  legUatton 
is  ■onght  to  be  removed  in  the  HT  d  Bx  20M  by  the  readin(> 
O^pi^trS^f  ('in  the  wlwle  piece  "Xai  if  Iwre  toooM  centnl  lano- 
taiuTwereqiokenot  Bat  the  iriiole  context  reiiuirea  O^pQrVpi 
(■  in  eveiy  pliue ud  thii  wee  still  reed  hjr  the  LZX(it  nut) 

rirr). 

t  These  an  oalled  eometlmse  slm]dy  D'09)>  i<.  'alaogfater- 
oflerings'  Intended  to  be  eaten  (Ex  Ign,  t  8  W*  tt  ai.),  or 
0X7'^  (Ex  20M,  1 8  UU  <t  oL),  bnt  also,  nsing  the  complete 
exjneesion,  flM^liit  MUMbn,  <.«.  'stau^teMSerings  in  the 
lormofrtfltolm-og«iliigs'(Kx  WsCai.).  The  meaning  of  the 


we  have  instructive  instances  in  1  S  l"-  and  9^-. 
According  to  the  latter  passage,  the  guests  at  the 
meal  number  about  30  persons,  specially  invited ; 
and,  before  they  begin  to  eat,  a  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced (sometliing  after  the  manner  of  oar 
saying  of  grace)  by  Samuel  (v.").  According  to 
1  S  2'*'-,  the  oll'erer  himself  killed  the  victim  and 
boiled  its  flesh ;  but  even  the  portion  for  the 
priests  could  not  be  taken  till  tlie  portion  of 
Jahweh,  namely  the  fat,  had  been  burned  [on 
the  altar].  There  ia  no  mention  in  this  passage 
of  a  sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  altar,  but  this  is 
no  doubt  taken  for  granted ;  at  all  events,  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  tmth  the  blood  is  regarded  in 
1  S  14*"-  as  a  heinous  oifence. 

Like  the  fat  and  blood  of  the  meal-offering,  the 
burnt -oHering  or  whole -offering  also  falls  com- 
pletely under  the  category  of  a  cheering  g\ft,  the 
presenting  of  food.  This  comes  out  very  clearly 
in  the  ottering  which  Gideon  presents  to  the  angel 
of  Jahweh  (Jg  e"*-)-  He  calls  it  by  the  ancient 
name  applied  to  every  species  of  offering  —  nij}!?, 
'  gift '  (cf.  On  4"'').  It  consists  of  a  kid  of  tlio  goats 
and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  [about  U  gals.] 
of  meal.  The  [boiled]  flesh  is  put  hv  Gideon  in 
a  basket,  and  the  broth  in  a  pot.  iThen,  at  the 
angel's  bidding,  he  lays  the  flesh  and  the  cakes 
upon  a  stone  [which,  as  in  1  S  14",  takes  the  place 
of  the  altar]  and  pours  the  broth  over  them.  The 
meal  is  now  reaoy,  and  is  consumed  by  the  fire 
that  comes  out  of  the  rock.  In  like  manner, 
Manoali  (Jg  13")  oflers  to  the  angel  of  Jahweh 
a  kid  of  the  goats,  with  the  proper  accompani- 
ments, upon  the  rock  [in  v.*>it  is  called  'altar'], 
as  a  burnt-offering  (v.").  Both  offerings — that  of 
Gideon  and  that  of  Manoati — would  have  be^ 
inoonoeivable  to  the  ritual  of  P,  and  for  that 
very  reason  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  sacrificial  usages  of  the  narrator's  own  time. 
It  may  be  added  that  for  the  whole  of  this  period 
burnt-offerings  were  the  exception,  although  upon 
quite  special  occasions  they  might  be  presented  in 
great  numbers.  Thus  Solomon,  at  his  accession, 
offered  (1  K  3*) upon  the  'great  hiL'h  place'  at 
Gibeon  1000  burnt-oi)'erin(^s ;  and,  at  the  dedication  • 
of  the  temple  (8*"),  found  it  necessary  to  consecrate 
the  middle  portion  of  the  forecourt  [as  a  place  of 
sacrifice],  because  the  altar  was  unable  to  contain 
all  the  bumt-ofi'erings  and  the  fat  of  the  meal- 
offerings. 

During  this  period  there  is  no  mention  of  other 
species  of  offerings  *  (apart  from  the  fruit-oilerings, 
which  were  presented  at  all  periods  [Ex  23"], 
amongst  which  must  be  induded  the  regularly 
renewed  '  sbewbread '  of  the  sanctuary  [1  S  21*-  >]) 
As  is  shown  bv  Gn  8**,  the  bumt-ouering  serves 
also  as  a  thank-offering,  just  as  in  1  S  7*  (in  the 
form  of  a  sucking  lamb)  it  is  an  offering  with 
a  propitiatory  and  intercessory  aim.  The  same 
character  belongs  to  the  burnt-ofi'erings  presented 
by  Saul  (1  S  13''-  along  with  peace-ott'erings)  as 
inaugural  offerings  before  commencing  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Philistines,  and  David's  offering 
at  Uie  threshing-floor  of  Arannah  (2  S  24*'<'-).  On 
the  other  hand,  more  general  names  are  used  to 
desi^ate  propitiatory  offerings  (IS  3"  slaughter- 
offering  and  minhah,  26"  minhah).  Regarding 
human  sacrifices  during  this  period,  see  awve,  p. 
els'*  f. ;  on  the  significance  still  retained  throughout 
the  whole  period  by  the  sacred  Ark,  see  p.  628  ff.; 
and  on  the  institution  of  the  '  ban,'  see  p.  619'*. 
latter  term  Idng.  ihilmi.  Am  62>  only]  is  still  disputed.  The 
choice  lies  between  '  pence  {=:  safety ]-oitering,'  C«.  in  testimony 
of  the  peaceful  nlation  with  the  Deity,  ^d  *  recompense-  sr 
thank-offering.' 

•  In  1  8  6S  atff  is  not  a  goilt-offering  in  n  sense,  and  in 
I K 121'' W  it  is  not  guilt-  and  sin-otferings  in  the  prwer  sense 
that  an  spoken  of,  but  mon«y  oontribntions  whtoh  Mar  the 
names  Of^  and  ntofti. 
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3.  There  are  extremely  few  notices  of  festivals — 
a  proof  tliat  even  in  this  sphere  custom  rather  than 
legal  prescription  was  the  mling  principle,  (a)  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  even  the  oldest 
form  of  the  Decalogue  contained  a  command  to 
rest  on  the  Sabbath  (cf.  also  Ez  34i,  in  the  so- 
called  Jahwistic  Decalogne),  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex  23",  cf.  also 
Dt  5")  it  is  enforced,  not  with  religions  bat  with 
humanitarian  motives,  snch  as  care  For  the  refresh- 
ing of  catt  le  and  ass,  slave  and  gSr.  In  the  same 
source  (23"''0  we  find  already  an  approach  to  the 
keeping  of  a  Sabbatical  year :  every  seven  years 
the  tields,  the  vineyards,  and  oliveyards  are  to  lie 
fallow — evidenUy,  however,  not  all  at  the  same 
time,  but  each  in  its  turn — that  the  [spontaneous] 
produce  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
here  again  the  motive  is  hnmanitarian,  not  re- 
ligious. 

(6)  Along  with  the  Sabbath  a  special  festal 
significance  belongs  to  the  New  Moon  (and  that 
far  beyond  our  period).  From  1  S  20»'-  we  see 
that  the  New  Moon  festivities  even  lasted  for  two 
d.iyf ,  being  made  the  occasion  of  a  common  [sacri- 
ticial]  meal,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a 
fa%-ourite  practice  to  present  the  year's  offerings 
of  whole  families  at  the  New  Moon.  In  2  K  4'^, 
again,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Sabbaths  and  New 
Moons  (when  riding-animals  were  aviulable)  were 
readily  utilized  for  undertaking  jonmeys  to  con- 
sult a  '  man  of  God.'  Farther,  Am  8*  shows  that 
on  Sabbaths  and  at  New  Moons  there  was  a  cessa- 
tion, not  only  from  field  work  but  also  from  trade 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

(c)  For  the  three  regular  annual  festivals — apart, 
perhaps,  from  the  Harvest  festival— we  have  no 
real  testimony  for  this  period  except  the  le^ 
prescriptions  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex 
•23'^"'  )  and  the  almost  identical  text  of  Ex  Si'*"-. 
According  to  these,  all  males  are  to  appear  three 
times  a  year  before  Jahweh(».e.  at  some  sanctuary) 
with  gifts,  (a)  The  first  of  these  is  the  Feast  of 
Onleavened  Bread  (Mc^fdth),  which  is  to  be  held 
'  for  seven  days  in  the  month  Abib,  the  month 
when  the  grain  passes  into  the  ear.  Here,  then, 
the  P^ah  day  is  included  in  the  Moffdth  festival 
(cf.,  on  the  original  significance  of  each  of  these, 
above,  p.  622*) ;  oat  the  prescription  of  34"''  regard- 
ing the  presenting  of  the  firstlings  of  cattle  shows 
that  in  this  code  there  must  have  been  at  one  time 
mention  of  the  Pefoh  as  well.*  The  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  month  Abib  as  the  month  of  the  Exodus 
from  Eg^t  is  the  first  approach  to  a  theocratic 
motive,  i.e.  one  derived  from  the  religious  history 
of  the  people.  —  (/3)  The  second  occasion  is  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  [i.e.,  as  follows  from  Dt  16*,  seven 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  [barley]  harvest), 
as  the  feast  of  firstfruits  of  the  wheat  harvest. — 
(7)  Thirdly,  there  is  the  Feast  of  Harrest,  of  the 
fruit  and  vintage,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Feast  of  Weeks  and  that  of  Harvest,  as 
being  purelj-  harvest-thanksgiving  festivals,  were 
not  possible  till  after  Israel's  entrance  into  Canaan. 
A  trace  of  tlieir  having  been  borrowed  from  the 
Canaanites  is  found  in  Jg  9",  where  the  vintage 
festival,  under  the  name  hilliUtm  ('jubilant  re- 
joicing ')  is  celebrated  by  the  [heathen]  Shechem- 
ites.  For  Israel  itself  the  Feast  of  Harvest  is 
the  only  one  for  which  we  have  historical  testi- 
mony (Jg  21""-,  where  it  is  celebrated  by  the 
maidens  of  Shiloh  with  dances  in  the  vineyards ; 
and  in  all  probability  also  1  S  1*).  Hence  it  is 
often  called  simply  th«  Feast,  and  that  not  only  in 

'  Tliere  i<  a  further  interpolated  mention  ot  tlie  Pffoh  in  Ex 
M^.  in  tile  direction  tliat  the  Penh  offering  ia  not  to  Iw  liept 
UI]  tlie  following  momlng.  It  is  iiot  clear,  however,  whether 
thit  refer*  to  the  fladi  of  UM  FHcbal  lamb. 


early  passages  like  Jg  21"  and  IK  8^*(*,  bat 
even  as  late  as  Ezk  45^. 

There  is  as  yet  no  fixed  date  for  the  festivals 
(apart  from  the  general  assignment  of  the  spring 
festival  to  the  month  Abib).*  People  were  guide<C 
as  is  natural  in  the  case  of  harvest  festivals,  by 
considerations  of  weather  and  climate,  and  in 
consequence  held  the  feasts  at  different  dates  in 
different  places.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
frequently  recurring  expression  '  proclaim  a  feast,' 
i.e.  invite  to  the  keepmg  of  it  by  intimating  ita 
date.  The  self-evident  terms  of  Sabbath  and  New 
Moon  needed  no  such  intimation. 

That  tlie  festivals  in  ancient  times  were,  wiUi- 
out  exception,  occasions  of  rejoicing  is  shown  by 
a  great  many  expressions :  to  celebrate  a  festival 
ana  to  rejoice  oefore  Jahweh  are  practicallT 
identical  notions.  The  suspicion  of  Eli  (1  S  I") 
and  the  stem  denunciation  of  Isaiah  (Is  28"-) 
prove  that  the  sacrificial  meals  which  (along  with 
the  dances.  Ex  32*,  Jg  21" ;  the  religions  dance, 
with  musical  accompaniment,  of  2  S  6*  belongs  to 
a  different  category)  formed  the  cnlminating  point 
of  the  festival,  readily  led  to  excesses.  It  was  • 
still  worse  feature  that  immoral  ritual  practices 
were  taken  over  from  the  Canaanites.  In  Hos 
4'"-  fornication  and  adultery  are  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  sacrificial  meals  at  the  high  place 
cult  under  every  green  tree ;  and  Am  2*  (like 
Hos  4'^)  refers  to  the  evil  of  the  tii^n  kideshitk, 
or  '  sacred  [girls],'  who,  in  accordance  with  a  wide- 
spread practice  of  the  heathen  Semites,  prosta- 
tuted  themselves  in  honour  of  the  Deity.  No  less 
frequent  is  the  mention  of  male  hierodoultn  (kide- 
thttn).  It  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  denied  that, 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  protests  of  the  prophets 
and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Law,  the  notion  that 
such  practices  were  reconcilable  even  with  Jah  wism 
must  have  been  pretty  widely  prevalent  in  Israel. 
It  is  indeed  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  king 
Asa  (in  1  K  15")  that  he  expelled  the  kidesMm 
(whose  presence  is  witnessed  to  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Reboboam,  1  K  14")  from  Jndah;  yet 
not  only  do  we  hear  of  remnants  of  them  under 
Jehoshapha^  (1  K  22^),  but  it  is  recorded  of  Josiah 
that  (in  the  year  B.c.  623)  he  broke  down  the 
houses  of  the  kideshtm  which  were  situated  by  the 
temple  of  Jahweh  (2  K  23^).  The  latter  statement 
permits  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  this 
abuse  was  connected  with  the  cult  01  ifahweb. 
The  prohibition  contained  in  Dt  23'»<")  might,  if 
need  be,  be  referred  to  kidesMm  and  kldixk6th  in 
the  service  of  a  heathen  deity,  but  v.^C"!  shows 
clearly  that  it  was  nothing  uncommon  to  bring 
the  earnings  of  these  male  [here  called  '  dog']  ana 
female  hierodouloi  as  a  votive  offering  into  the 
temple  of  Jahweh.  This  would,  however,  be  quite 
inconsistent  if  we  were  intended  to  think  of  them 
lus  in  the  service  of  another  god. 

4.  Outside  the  cultus  proper  stands  communion 
with  the  Deity  by  seeking  and  obtaining  omrU*. 
We  have  repeatedly  spoken  already  (e.g.  p.  641  ff. )  of 
the  connexion  of  Divine  images  such  as  the  'iphdd 
and  tlrSphtm  with  the  consulting  of  oracles.  It 
is  a  question  whether  there  was  even  then  an 
inseparable  connexion  between  the  'ep/ukl  and 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  (such  as  in  Ex  28*, 
where  the  latter  have  their  place  in  the  oracle- 
pocket  attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  hi<'h  priest). 
The  meaning  of  the  names  '^rim  and  tummim 
(□■E>rii  n'TtK)  is  as  much  disputed  as  the  natnre 
of  the  lots  for  which  they  stand.    All  that  is 

*  In  1  K  12»  Jeroboam  L  is  charged  with  liaving  insUtatcd 
a  feast  on  the  15th  day  ot  the  Stb  month  after  the  manner  ol 
t  lie  feast  in  Judah,  but  it  is  disputed  whether  this  means  that 
at  that  time  the  Feast  of  Harvest  was  celebrated  even  in  Judah 
in  the  8th  month  Qnstead  of  the  7th,  as  was  the  later  practioeX 
The  axing  upon  the  15th  day  (as  in  P)  may  b*  due  simply  M 
the  author  of  this  note  about  Jeroboam. 
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certain  u  that  even  in  early  times  'Urtm  and 
tummtm  represented  the  sacrad  lot,  which  was 
handled  only  by  priests :  Dt  33»,  1  S  14»«-  28« 
[where  'flrtm  is  no  doubt  merely  an  abbreviation 
for  the  complete  expression  'Urtrn  withummim,  aa 
in  Nn  27"  (P)].  The  suggestion  that  'Mm  ex- 
pressed an  affirmative  (especially  as  to  where  guilt 
lay),  tummim  a  negative,  answer  to  a  question,  is 
favoured  by  1  S  U",  where,  in  place  of  the  corrupt 
MX,  we  are  to  read  with  the  LXX  :  '  If  this  guilt 
1)6  in  me  or  iiiy  son  Jonathan  ...  let  'itritn  appear, 
but  if  it  be  in  thy  people  Israel,  let  tummtm 
appear. '  As  to  the  nature  of  these  lots,  we  should 
probably  think  of  small  stones  (cf.  gOral,  'lot'; 
out  properly,  as  the  Arabic  shows,  'pebble,' 
'  small  stone '),  which  were  shaken  in  an  urn  till 
one  '  came  out '  (Jos  19"- )• 

If  an  oracle  was  to  be  obtained,  the  applicant 
must  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Deity.  To  one 
who  is  nnder  the  weiglit  of  guilt  unatoned  for,  the 
oracle  is  silent.  This  happens  even  if  it  is  not 
himself  that  has  incurred  the  guilt  (so  in  1  S  14"'-, 
where  Saul  obtains  no  response  because  of  the 
offence  of  Jonathan ;  and  28',  where  Saul  con- 
sulted Jahweb,  bnt  He  answered  him  not,  by 
dreams,  nor  by  '■&rim,  nor  by  prophets).  The  man 
to  whom  guilt  attaches  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses unclean,  and,  as  such,  is  ipso  facto  excluded 
from  any  approach  to  God  or  handling  of  objects 
consecrated  to  Him.  How  far  these  prescriptions 
as  to  cleanneM  were  carried  (even  without  a 
written  law),  we  see  from  the  casual  notice  of 
1  S  20^,  according  to  which  a  state  of  uncleanness 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  sacrificial  meal 
at  the  New  Moon ;  and  from  21"'-,  where  abstinence 
from  sexual  intercourse  is  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  eat  aaored  bread.*  How  deeply  such 
considerations,  enforced  by  religious  usage,  had 
impressed  themselves  on  tne  daily  life,  could  find 
no  better  illustration  than  that  usa^  of  language 
whereby  the  male  population  is  divided  into  those 
who  are  admissible  to,  and  those  who  are  excluded 
from,  the  cultus,t  the  mention  of  both  serving  to 
express  the  totality  (1  K  14"  21",  2  K  9»  W^,  Dt 

5.  In  regard  to  the  morality  of  this  period,  we 
must  refer  once  more  to  what  was  said  above 
(pp.  624\  633)  as  to  the  power  of  custom  in  the 
earliest'  times.  But,  if  it  nad  to  be  assumed  even 
there  that  custom  was  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  religion,  this  holds  in  increased  measure  of 
the  period  preceding  that  of  the  writing  prophets. 
It  is  very  significant  that  in  2  S  12'*  Nathan,  after 
he  has  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  outraged 
popular  conscience  in  calling  David  to  account  for 
nu  crime,  discovers  the  special  guilt  of  the  king  in 
the  circumstance  that  by  his  action  he  has  shown 
contempt  for  Jahweh.:^  This  requires  the  death 
of  Bathsheba's  child  as  an  atonement,  although 
David  has  already  been  assured  of  the  forgiveness 
of  hiaain. 

"OIJ.  C.  Hatthas,art. '  Da  begrlppen  nin  en  onrein  In  het 
OT'  in  TluoL  TijOOir.  zxziU.  293  ff.  [these  are,  according  to 
him,  'oultus  notions,'  an  answer  to  the  queation,  How  am  1  St 
to  aenre  Jahweht]. 

t  This  interpretation  o(  3nv|  DXI)  (lit  '  restrained  and  left 
tree'\  which  is  that  of  W.  Bobertaon  Smith  456 :  ■  he 
who  is  nnder  taboo  and  he  who  is  (ree'X  is  to  be  preferred 
absolutely  to  the  interpretations  formerly  current  (such  as 
'  bond  and  tree,'  or  *  minors  and  of  age,'  or  '  tribesmen  and  of 
no  family '  (for  which  A.  S.  Jahuda  contends  witli  much  learn- 
ing in  the  ZUAt.  f.  Attyr.  1802,  p.  240  S.]).  Ct  especially 
the  expression  used  of  Doe(t  'nifar  before  Jahweb,'  is. 
'restrained'  (as  it  were,  in  confinement],  1  S  21>(~).  So  in  iJl 
probability  'dUirah,  '  a  festal  irathering '  (Am  5^  et  dl.\  means 
originally  '  a  state  of  being  bound,'  namely,  by  the  obligation 
to  certain  (onna  o(  alistinsnce. 

t  So  we  should  read  with  Luoian.  The  HT  inserts  *  the 
enemies  [of  Jahweh]'  before  'Jahweh,'  and  the  (linguistically 
objeotionable)  interpretation  is  usually  offered :  '  because  thou 
oast  given  the  enamsi  of  Jahweb  occasion  to  blaspheme,' 


We  have  all  the  less  right  to  judge  of  the 
general  condition  of  morality  from  isolated  deeds 
wrought  in  passion,  seeing  that  these  were  almost 
always  condemned  by  contemporary  opinion.  The 
outrage  wrought  by  Aiunon  on  Tamar  (2  S  13)  is 
to  be  viewed  as  an  instance  of  rape  rather  than  of 


20'-  it  appears  to  be  no  way  repognant  to  E  that 
Abraham  s  wife  should  be  his  half-sister  Sarah. 
Bnt  Amnon's  act  was  avenged  by  his  mnrder  by 
Absalom,  who  must  have  considered  it  a  lieinoas 
offence.  He  thus  carried  out  a  species  of  blood- 
revenge,  but,  at  the  same  time,  exceeded  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  custom  (just  as  Joab  did  when  he 
treacheronaly  murdered  Abner,  2  S  3*"-),  and  had 
to  expiate  this  by  a  lengthened  term  of  banish- 
ment. 

6.  The  truest  reflexion  of  the  manners  and 

morals  of  our  period  ia  preserved,  without  doubt, 
in  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  in  Gn  12-^.  In 
these  figures  we  have  a  twofold  presentation  of 
types  that  are  thoroughly  true  to  lite— in  Abraham 
a  Kind  of  ideal  of  ancient  Israelitisli  piety,  in  Jacob 
the  empirical  phenomenon  of  the  anciont  Israelite, 
with  hu  virtues,  but  also  with  his  shady  side.* 
We  may  leave  it  an  open  question  wheuier  the 
Abraham  -  narratives  in  their  present  form  were 
not  developed  a  good  deal  later  thim  those  about 
Jacob  •  Israel,  the  type  of  the  character  of  the 
people  with  the  same  name.  In  any  case,  both  f^l 
within  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Of 
both  types  it  is  pre-eminently  true  that  their  con- 
duct is  oy  no  means  actuated  simply  by  custom, 
but  quite  expressly  also  by  religious  motives. 

The  whole  life  of  Abraham,  as  related  in  both 
the  ancient  Pentatenchal  sources,  is  viewed  as  a 
continued  trial  of  his  faith  and  obedience.  With 
faith  in  the  promise  of  Jahweh  he  leaves  his  father- 
land and  sets  out  for  the  unkno>vn  country  afor  • 
he  acquiesces  in  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael,  and 
even  shows  himself  willing  to  sacrifice  his  late- 
bom  only  son.  The  latter  narrative  (Gn  22)^  even 
if  it  is  based  upon  some  cult-legend, t  is,  m  its 
present  form  (of.  v.'),  the  record  of  the  last  and 
severest  trial  of  his  faith  to  which  Abraham  was 
subjected  by  God.  The  brilliant  manner  in  which 
he  sustained  the  test  is  reckoned  to  him  (v.")  a 
proof  of  true  fear  of  €rod.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  already  in  16*  it  is  not  an  act,  bnt  simply 
trustful  confidence  in  Jahweh  that  is  counted  to 
Abraham  for  'righteousness,'  t.e.  a  display  of 
genuine  piety.  The  Apostle  Paul  (Ro  4"  )  is  per- 
fectly entitled  to  find  here  the  proof  that  the. 
righteousness  of  Abraham  is  grounded,  even  in 
Genesis,  in  quite  an  evangelical  fashion,  upon  no 
merit  of  works. 

As  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  so  in  that  of  Jacob, 
in  spito  of  his  wholly  different  character,  there  are 
not  wanting  marks  of  that  humility  and  resigna- 
tion by  which  true  piety  and  fear  of  God  are  cbar- 
actetized.  So  in  the  grand  confession  of  Gn  32"  <">> 
(J) :  '  I  am  not  worthy  of  all  the  mercies  and  all 
the  faithfulness  which  thou  hast  shown  unto  thy 
servant ' ;  the  expression  of  resignation  in  43'*, 
and  the  beautiful  thanksgiving  of  48"-"'-.  A 
counterpart  is  presented  by  the  expression  of  pro- 
foundest  resignatiun  put  in  the  month  of  David  in 
2  S  15*'-  and  16>"-.  Again,  what  a  high  level  of 
moral  appreciation  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of 
men  is  tound  in  the  words  of  Joseph  (Gn  60**),  in 

*  We  may  leave  Isaac  out  of  account  here,  since,  in  com- 
parison with  Abraham  and  Jacob,  hie  plays  iJmost  throughout  a 
passive  rOle. 

t  Accoi-iling  to  Qunkel  (Com.  on  Genesis)  it  is  the  cult- legend 
of  the  place  of  sacrifice  at  Jeruei,  and  is  intended  simply  to  ex- 
plain how  the  former  practice  of  child  laorifloa  had  lieen  super* 
seded  by  the  offering  only  of  rams. 
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which  he,  as  it  wwe,  snms  np  his  own  and  his 
fatlier's  fortunes :  '  Ye,  indeed,  meant  evil  against 
me,  but  God  has  turned  it  to  good,  to  .  .  .  save 
much  people  alive.'  To  recognize  that  God  makes 
even  the  sins  of  men  serve  His  purposes,  without 
thereby  lessening  in  the  least  their  moral  responsi- 
bility, is  the  only  solution  that  is  worthy  and 
satisfying,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  of 
the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  universal 
activity  of  God  and  the  moral  freedom  of  man ; 
and  it  is  not  the  smallest  of  the  evidences  of  a 
Divine  factor  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  that  even 
at  so  early  a  period  it  had  discovered  this  solution. 

Other  features  that  are  honourable  to  Abraham, 
such  as  his  ready  hospitality  (Gn  18"- ;  cf.  its  still 
more  striking  exhibition  by  Lot,  19"^),  may  be 
best  put  down  to  the  credit  of  custom.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  certainly  true  to  the  intention 
of  the  narrator  if  we  ascribe  to  religious  principle 
his  peaceable  attitude  and  disinterestedness  (Gn 
13"-),  as  well  as  his  unwearied  intercession  even 
for  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Sodom  (18**^). 

7.  All  the  above  evidences  of  a  Ugh  moral  stand- 
point in  the  patriarchal  narratives  appear  to  be 
little  in  harmony  with  the  serious  moral  defects 
and  transgressions  which  are  recorded  withont  a 
word  of  censure.  Abraham  lies  (Gn  12"  20' ;  so 
also  Isaac,  20')  in  passing  off  his  wife  as  hia  sister ; 
Jacob  artinlly  deceives  his  twin-brother  Esau  in 
order  to  obtun  the  blessing  of  the  firstborn,  and 
his  unde  Laban  in  the  matter  of  the  faiorease  of 
his  herds.  Does  this  not  justify  the  oonelnsion 
that  God  has  two  standards  of  measurement ;  that 
the  Israelite  in  dealing  with  the  foreigner,  the 
choeen  of  God  in  dealing  with  the  rejected,  may 
go  any  length  without  its  being  counted  to  him 
a  sin? 

(a)  If  the  above  question  is  to  be  correctly 
answered,  two  things  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Firstly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  ancient  ethics,  from  which  even  Israel 
freed  itself  only  with  diflSculty  and  slowly,  that 
towards  a  stranger  the  same  moral  obligations  do 
not  hold  that  apply  in  dealing  with  a  fellow- 
oountiyman.  In  particular,  cunning  and  deceit  in 
the  former  case  are  not  liable  to  the  same  con- 
demnation as  in  the  latter.  They  appear  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  duty  of  self-defence,  especially  as 
one  has  to  look  for  nothing  but  damage  and  de- 
frauding at  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  whenever  he 
has  the  power  to  inflict  harm.  But,  again,  the 
idea  of  the  national  god  involves  (at  least  for  the 
older  naive  conception)  his  taking  the  part  of  his 
own  people  against  the  foreigner,  and  protecting 
them  withont  scruple  not  only  in  their  rights,  but 
wherever  their  intwests  are  concerned.  So  Jahweh 
acts  in  relation  to  Pharaoh  (12"),  and,  according 
to  20",  towards  Abimelech. 

Secondly,  however,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  above,  what  we  have  really  to  do  with,  at 
least  in  the  Jacob-narratives,  are  not  the  actions 
and  experiences  of  individnaJs,  but  the  relations 
of  one  people  to  another,  namely,  of  Israel  towards 
the  Edomites  (E^n)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Aramieans  (Laban)  on  the  other.  The  Esau- 
narratives  are  the  naive  deposit  of  the  reflexions 
of  very  early  times  as  to  whj  the  brother  who 
was  notoriously  the  firstborn,  i.e.  who  attained  to 
a  settled  life  and  to  importance  sooner  than  Israel, 
was  yet  surpassed  by  the  younger.  From  the 
Aramwans,  again,  Israel  had  from  olden  times 
experienced  so  much  hostility  that  we  can  readily 
nnaerstand  how  the  cheating  of  the  greedy  Ara- 
intean  by  Jacob  should  have  been  regarded  as  quite 
right  and  proper,  and  the  exercise  of  this  right 
have  formed  the  subject  of  unmitigated  rejoicing. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  we  mu.st 
•till  aik  the  final  qnestia«.  Is  it  really  the  case 


that  the  above-cited  instances  of  morally  objee- 
tionable  actions  are  recorded  without  a  word  of 
censure  or  disapproval?  First,  then,  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  this  matter  the  E  source,  ia 
opposition  to  or  at  least  deviating  to  some  extent 
from  J,  repeatedly  oifers  a  narrative  in  which  the 
cause  of  onence,  if  not  wholly  removed,  ia  made  aa 
slight  as  possible.  This  is  a  proof  that  at  least 
towards  the  end  of  our  period  a  finer  moral  soiai' 
tiveness  had  come  in  to  sit  in  judgment  on  thoee 
ancient  narratives.  Sarah  is,  accordinf^  to  E, 
really  Abraham's  sister  on  the  father's  side  (Gn 
20"),  so  that  Abraham  is  cleared  of  the  charge  of 
lying.  It  is  only  with  great  reluctance,  and  not 
till  he  has  received  the  express  command  of  God, 
that  Abraham  consents  to  the  expulsion  of  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  (21>"-  [E];  contrast  18*  [J^D-  In  the 
transactions  of  LalMta  and  Jacob,  it  u  not  the 
latter,  but  Laban  alone,  that  is  guilty  of  deceit 
and  violent  dealing  (31^-).*  Reuben  advises,  in- 
deed, that  Joseph  be  cast  into  the  empty  cistern, 
but  it  is  with  the  intention  of  delivering  turn. 
Joseph's  brothers  did  not  sell  him  (as  J  records), 
but  he  was  stolen  out  of  the  cistern  W  a  passing 
company  of  Midianitea  (ST*       "»••*•  Vp^). 

(c)  But  there  ia  yet  another  fact  to  be  taken  into 
aooount.  It  has  been  rightly  noticed  that  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  a  particular  form  of  narration  in  the 
legendary  history  to  avoid  passing  any  direct  judg- 
ment upon  the  transactions  described,  but  to  allow 
this  jud^ent  to  be  expressed  indirectly  one  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Thus  Abimelech  in  Gn  90**- 
(E)  severely  condemns  the  conduct  of  Abraham, 
and  in  26**-  (J)  that  of  Isaac.  In  27"  Jacob  him- 
self declares  that  by  imposing  upon  his  father  he 
will  exhibit  himself  in  tne  lij'ht  of  one  who  mocks 
at  sacred  things,  and  who  uius  deserves  a  cnrae 
and  not  a  blessmp;. 

8.  Bnt>  in  addition  to  the  narratives  belonging 
to  this  period,  the  oldest  codification  of  legiU 
ordinances,  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
also  contains  notable  evidences  of  a  moral  disposi- 
tion, which  conld  have  grown  np  only  upon  the 
soil  of  a  considerably  elevated  religions  system. 
True  reverence  for  parents  regards  it  as  an  offence 
worthy  of  death  to  strike  or  to  cnrae  them  (Ex 
21"-  ").  In  dispensing  justice  the  strictest  recti- 
tude and  impartiality  are  to  be  observed  (23"-  "•). 
Mildness  and  pity  are  due  to  the  poor  (22"^  "'•), 
protection  from  harsh  treatment  and  violence  to 
the  ger  (22»'  23»)  and  even  to  the  slave  (21*-  *"•) ; 
the  btter  is  even  to  be  let  go  free  if  his  master 
have  stmck  out  a  tooth.  The  Sabbath  ia  to  be 
pre-eminently  a  day  of  rest  for  cattle,  menials, 
and  ggrim  (employed  as  hirelings).  As  to  the 
command  in  23^-  to  take  back  to  an  enemy  his  ox 
or  ass  when  they  have  strayed,  and  to  help  him 
to  raise  up  an  ass  that  baa  sunk  under  its  bur- 
den, this  does  not,  indeed,  aa  yet  amount  to  the 
Christian  command  of  love  to  one's  enemy,  but  it  is 
a  first  step  towards  it.  For  it  demands  a  snbduine 
of  carnal  hatred  and  malice,  a  self-denial  of  which 
the  natural  man  and  natnreJ  ethics  know  nothing, 
but  which  ia  required  by  that  God  who  watches  the 
conduct  of  His  people  and  seeks  to  redress  every 
species  of  wrong  and  oppression.  For,  evidently,  it 
is  not  only  of  the  poor  that  the  simng  (22")  holds 
good :  '  V^hen  he  crieth  unto  me,  I  wUl  hear  him ; 
for  I  am  pitiful.' 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  diorite  block  with  the 
code  of  the  Babylonian  king  ^ammurabi  (sec  art. 
CooB  OP  Hahmcrabi  in  present  volume,  p.  684  ff.), 
many  hands  have  been  busy  seeking  to  demonstrate 

*  It  mm  qotte  »  penrene  attempt  that  wu  nude  by  the  older 
barmooiKen  to  remove  the  oontradictioD  between  81^-  [E]  and 
aant.  (J]  by  aanimlng  that  in  Si''-  Jacob  t«Us  a  falae  ttorj  to 
hia  wivea.  The  tact  u  that  we  bare  here  St  aocoont  ot  thinn, 
which  is  meant  to  be  talcea  serioualy,  and  vhk*  ooBpMM)' 
cleart  Jacob  ot  blamei 
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not  only  the  considerable  priority  (e.  2300  B.C.)  of 
this  law-book  to  the  oldest  codification  of  laws  in 
Israel,  but  eren  its  higher  standing  in  all  matters 
of  justice  and  social  oraer.  We  readily  admit  that 
the  laws  of  j^ammnrabi  imply  much  more  compli- 
cated conditions  of  society  than  the  enactments  of 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  wliich  are  intended  for 
a  simple  race  of  peasants,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  juridical  teohniqae  of  Hammurabi  may  fre- 
quently exhibit  a  higher  leveL  A  fair  estimate  of 
the  two  codes  is  reached,  howeTor,  not  by  comparing 
the  matter  which  th^  have  in  common,  out  by  look- 
ing at  the  sayings  where  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
has  the  advantage  over  the  Babylonian  code. 
But  these  are  the  sayings  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  r^arding  the  poor,  gerim,  slaves,  and 
enemies,  ana  for  parallels  to  them  we  may  search 
the  282  paragraphs  of  ^ammnrabi  in  vain,  because 
such  are  impossible  on  the  soil  of  natural  religion. 

vi  ASTHROPOLOar  ASD  TaSORYOF  THE  UNI- 
VERSE ( WELTAASCaAUCm).— Under  this  twofold 
heading  we  propose  to  treat  of  everything  which, 
according  to  modem  views,  constitutes  the  scien- 
tific standpoint  of  a  period,  but  which  to  ancient, 
and  eepecuUly  to  Israelitish,  notions  is  so  closely 
connected  with  religion  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  a  history  of  religion.  This  means  that  we 
are  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  anthropo- 
logical or  psychological  notions  of  this  period,  m- 
duding  oonceptions  of  the  state  after  death ;  and, 
on  the  other  band,  with  the  ideas  that  were  cher- 
ished as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  universe, 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  brute  world,  the  opening 
period  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  future  goal 
towards  which  the  present  course  of  things  is 
moving.  As  elsewhere,  the  notions  about  all  these 
things  meet  us,  not  in  didactic  statements  bat  in 
the  gnise  of  narrative  (so,  especially,  in  the  J 
portions  of  Gn  1-11),  or  in  casual  notices.  The 
latter  almost  always  take  for  granted  that  the 
notions  in  qaestion  are  universally  known,  and 
hence  refrain  from  fuller  explanation  or  descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately,  this  leads  to  our  being  left 
in  the  dark  on  many  an  important  question. 

1.  The  drawing  of  a  distinction  between  two 
main  constituents  of  the  human  personality— one 
bodily  and  one  spiritual — must  have  set  in  as  soon 
as  men  came  to  realize  the  fundamental  difierence 
between  a  living  and  a  dead  body,  (a)  The  cor- 
poreal being,  at  least  immediately  after  death,  was 
quite  the  same  as  before.  What  had  been  the  seat  of 
tne  life  which  had  now  taken  flight  T  The  readiest 
reply  was :  the  breatK  Observation  shows  that, 
M'hen  the  last  breath  has  been  drawn,  the  life  dis- 
appears; while,  conversely,  the  reviviQc«tion  of 
one  that  is  dead  is  accomplished  through  the  breath 
retnming  into  him  (1  K  17'"-)-*  Alongside  of  this 
we  encounter  another  conception,  which  is  also 
deeply  rooted,  namely,  that  the  seat  of  life  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Hood.  It  is  true  that  express 
statements  to  this  effect  do  not  occnr  till  much 
later  (Dt  12",  Lv  17") ;  but  the  very  ancient  pro- 

*  The  olwu'art  avidenaa  of  ttia  idmitUlestion  of  breath  and  Ufa 
is  found  in  tlia  droiimitanne  that  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  Ian- 
guagea(at.  SanalL  <ttnian>' breath,'  'apirit,'  'soul' ; Or.  wwu». 


origT-'lneath,'  'blowimr' :  Lat.  amimm  and  amima,  qiiriCtu), 
the  notions  of  'breath,'  ^wind,'  'soul,'  'iidiit'  are  expreesed  by 
one  and  the  same  wonL  Thus  (jn  la  at  onoa  the  name  of  the 
wind  which  driea  up  the  waters  of  the  Flood  (On  V),  and  ot  the 
Divine  breath  ot  lue  which,  at  the  Creation,  hovera  over  the 
waters  (1*),  and  ot  the  breath  ot  Ufa  within  man.  In  like 
manner  it  la  true  of  the  Heb.  that  it  may  designate  at  one 
time  the  breath,  at  another  the  epirlt  ot  life  within  nuui,  the 
aottlanditatanctiona(«.|r.  lon^nc  or  eager  deatre  for  aomethintc); 
but  it  may  abo  stand  simply  loriite  itaelf,  and,  finally,  eren  for 
the  living  being  or  (in  the  ease  ot  men)  the  person ;  nay,  by  a 
looee  Mnd  ot  naage,  it  may  mean  eren '  the  person  of  one  who 
la  dead,'  or,  without  the  geniUTa,  a '  oorpee '  (Lt  18»  n^ttaL). 
It  la,  of  coarse,  a  gUuing  error,  bat  a  deeply  rooted  one,  to  give 
to  n^iikaik,  la  sB  ftass  Biaoitokl  asnaas,  tas  one  nnifoim  render- 
ing tool.' 


hibition  to  eat  blood  (1  S  I4'''')  moat  have  been 
due  in  ancient  Israel,  as  elsewhere  on  heathen 
Semitic  soil,  chiefly  to  the  fear  of  aboorbinc  another 
life  along- with  the  blood.  Under  special  circum- 
stances, mdeed  (a.s,  for  instance,  at  the  saciiiicial 
meals  of  brotherhoods  in  pre- Mosaic  times ;  cf. 
above,  p.  OlS*"),  this  result  might  be  desired ;  but 
in  the  realm  of  Jahwism,  as  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  the  evidence,  such  a  practice  was  excluded. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  conception  of  the  blood 
as  the  seat  of  life  must  have  rested  on  the  observa- 
tion that,  as  the  blood  pours  from  a  wound,  the 
powers  uf  life  sensibly  diminish,  and  at  last  dis- 
appear entirely — an  otoervation  which  could  always 
be  made  afresh  when  animals  were  slaughtered. 
We  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  of  the  import- 
ance for  the  theory  of  sacrifice  which  this  view  of 
the  blood  came  to  assume  in  the  latest  period  of 
Israel's  history. 

(A)  For  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
another  question  seemed  more  important,  namely, 
that  as  to  the  origin  of  the  breath  of  life,  upon 
whose  presence  or  absence  the  life  or  death  of  the 
body  depends.  The  answer  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment gives  to  this  question,  and  which  forms  the 
basis  of  OT  psychology,  is  connected  most  inti- 
mately with  the  religion  of  Jahwism,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  with  its  notion  of  Gkxl.  But  our  discus- 
sion of  this  point  must  be  preceded  by  a  remark 
of  a  general  character.  Almost  all  the  accounts 
of  so-called  Biblical  Psychology  *  are  vitiated 
the  introduction  of  dogmatic  prejadices,  and  tihe 
attempt  to  read  into  Scripture  a  finished  system 
of  one  s  own,  instead  of  closely  studying  the  usage 
of  language.  Especially  unfortunate  has  been  the 
attempt  U>  discover  in  both  Testaments  exactly 
the  same  point  of  view,  whereas  the  psychology  of 
the  OT  has  for  its  basis  a  dichotomy,  that  ofthe 
NT  for  the  most  part  a  trichotomy. 

Keeping  now  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental and  principal  passage,  Gn  2*,  we  learn 
from  this,  in  the  form  of  narrative,  that  Jediweh 
at  first  formed  a  man  [proleptically  for  '  a  human 
body ']  from  clods  [not '  dnst  'J  of  the  field,  and  then 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  breath  of  life,  so  that 
man  became  a  living  being.  In  view  of  this,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Gn  ^  assumes  a  dichotomy 
in  man's  personality.  As  far  as  concerns  his 
bodily  substance,  man  is  earth,  and  must  accord- 
ingly return  at  death  to  the  earth  (3").  But  his 
breath  of  life  emanates  directly  from  an  inbreath- 
ing of  that  of  God,  and  ceases  at  the  man's  death, 
when  (zod  calls  back  this  His  spirit  of  life  to 
Himself.  We  must  not,  however,  think  of  the 
'return  of  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it'  (Ec 
12^)  after  the  manner  of  the  Christian  hope  of  im- 
mortality, as  if  it  meant  a  passing  of  the  indivi- 
dual spirit  to  be  with  GoA,  but  only  as  a  reabsorp- 
tion  in  the  creative  Divine  spirit  which  pervades 
the  whole  Universe.  We  should  even  be  reminded 
here  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  the  world-soul, 
were  it  not  that  any  saoh  thought  is  excluded  by 
the  OT  conception  of  God  which  lays  such  em- 
phasis on  His  min^penonality. 

*  Of  the  special  works  on  the  subject.  Beck's  CTmnu  der 
bibluchm  SeeUrUthre  (Stuttgart,  IMS,  Srd  ed.  1871)  is  baaed 
partly  on  Koos'  FHndamenta  Ptyehotogia  n  Sacra  Scriptura 
colUcta,  1769  [Oerm.  tr.  1857,  under  title  OrumdrOgt  der  Seelm- 
Uhn  out  der  heUigm  Sehryft].  Womer  in  hia  Bibt.  Anthro- 
Bologi*  (Stuttgart,  1887)  builds  largely  upon  Beck.  Franz 
Delltcsoh'a  Sytttm  i»r  MU.  PmduiSlfit  (Ldpzlg,  1866,  2nd  ed. 
1861)  is  not  without  a  certain  mixture  ot  theosopny.  More  im- 
nuijal  are  the  aooounts  of  Wendt,  Dit  Btgrift  Fl»S$eh  und 
G»itt  im  bibliushm  Spraehgebraueh  (Ootha,  187SX  and  Weat- 
phal.  Chair  et  uprU  (Toulouse,  18»A).  J.  Kdberle's  Satwr  und 
Geitt  naeh  dtr  Auffammg  del  AT:  tint  tTnttrtmchxmg  air 
hittoriichm  PtyehMogit  (Munich,  1901)  ia  a  very  thorough  and 
valuable  discussion  ot  all  questions  relating  to  the  conception 
of  the  external  world  and  the  life  of  the  human  aool,  the  attari- 
buting  of  a  soul  to  nature,  mythology,  and  the  notton  ot  the 
apiritual,  together  with  Os  influence  of  religion  upon  all  this. 
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(e)  Not  only  hnman  but  alao  animal  life  in 

feneral  dependa  upon  the  poaseasion  of  the  Divine 
reath  of  life.  Passages  like  Ps  104^  and  Job 
34'^-  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point :  Jahweh  is 
a  'God  of  the  living  spirits  of  all  flesh'  (Nu 
16"  27").  Accordingly,  tne  question  presses  itself 
upon  our  attention  :  What,  then,  is  the  precise 
difference  which  under  all  cironmstances  most  be 
assnmed  to  exist  between  man  and  beast?  It  is 
not  in  the  manner  of  their  origin  that  the  differ- 
ence lies,  at  least  according  to  J.  While  P  (Gn 
1^)  makes  water-animals  and  birds  spring  into 
being  at  the  simple  fiat  of  the  Creator,  and  land- 
animals  proceed  from  the  earth,  J  (2")  records  a 
forming  process  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  man 
(v.''),  that  is  to  say,  an  individual  creation  of  the 
animals.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  however,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  an  animating  by  the  in- 
breathing of  the  Divine  breath  of  life,  and  in  this 
alone — even  if  we  must  assume  here  the  result  of 
reflexion  on  this  question — the  distinction  between 
man  and  beast  may  be  seen :  man  received  the 
breath  of  life  immediately  from  God,  and  on  that 
account  he  has  a  far  more  direct  share  in  the 
Divine  being  and  life  than  the  animal,  in  whose 
case  nothing  more  than  a  general  animating  (of 
the  whole  species)  is  assumed.  By  the  theory 
that  the  man  first  formed  was  directly  animated 
by  God,  expression  was  given  to  the  perception 
which— although  without  a  clearly  defined  philo- 
sophic terminology — had  evidently  established 
itself  at  an  early  date,  that  man  alone  possesses 
individuality,  and  ia  therefore  a  being  capable 
of  individual  communion  with  God,  whereas  the 
animal  always  represents  only  an  example  of  its 
species. — J,  howeve^  gives  expression  in  another 
way  to  the  notion  of  the  inferiority  of  the  animal 
world  to  man  when  (Gn  2'*'')  he  quite  unambigu- 
ously describes  animals  as  having  been  created 
on  man's  account  and  named  by  him,  with  the 
result,  however,  that  there  could  be  found  among 
them  none  corresponding  to  man,  and  thus  suitable 
to  be  a  '  help '  to  him. 

{d)  From  God's  direct  animating  of  the  first 
created  human  being  we  are  not,  however,  to 
infer  that  the  same  thing  is  presupposed  for  each 
particular  human  individual.  The  OT  has  been 
wrongly  burdened  with  this  so-called  'iCreationism,' 
which  supposes  God  to  create  a  special  soul  for 
every  newly  begotten  body,  and  to  unite  it  about 
the  40th  day  with  the  embryo.  On  the  contrary, 
the  OT  from  first  to  last  is  based  upon  '  Tradu- 
cianism ' :  he  who  begete  the  body  implants  at  the 
same  time  the  germ  of  the  life  or  the  soul.  Other- 
wise, the  view  would  be  impossible  by  which  the 
OT  in  unquestionably  dominated,  that  through  the 
process  of  generation  even  moral  weakness,  the 
inclination  to  sin,  passes  as  an  inheritance  from 
parents  to  children.  This  is  not  'original  sin'  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  mostly  taught  in  Protestant 
confessions,  namely,  as  implying  the  imputing  of 
the  guilt  of  Adam  to  all  his  posterity,  but  original 
sin  in  the  more  general  sense,  according  to  which 
that  term  is  applied  to  the  strong  and  almost 
irresistible  inclination  to  sin,  which  appears  to  be 
inseparably  bound  up  with  human  nature  as  such, 
and  consequently  looks  as  if  it  were  the  result  of 
descent  from  parents  of  like  disposition.  Thus  it  Ls 
intelligible  wliy  allusions  to  this  hereditary  sinful 
disposition  are  introduced  for  the  most  part  as 
furnishing  a  motive  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  '  the  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  from  his  youth '  (Gn  8^'),  God  cannot 
apply  the  strictest  standard  of  judgment.  In 
nduition  to  PsBl'C  ('Behold,  in  guilt  was  1  born, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me '),  the  locus 
clatsieus  for  this  doctrine  of  the  TuUal  quality  of 
tin,  we  have  to  take  specially  into  account  for  the 


same  purpose  Job  14*  ('  How  could  a  clean  < 
from  an  unclean  !  Not  one.')  15"  25^- — late  [«s- 
sages,  but  manifestly  intending  to  express  nothing 
more  than  is  meant  already  by  J  in  Gn  8". 

In  the  last-cited  passages  from  Job  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  '  How  can  one  bom  of  woman  be  pure 
[before  God]?':  this  shows  how  the  connexion 
between  descent  and  sinfulness  was  more  pre- 
cisely thought  of.  The  latter  as  moral  weakness 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  physical  weakness  of 
the  body.  Man  is  in  the  narrower  sense  the  off- 
spring of  woman,  the  weaker  vessel  and  the  one 
more  exposed  to  physical  hardships.  From  her, 
man  inherits  moral  as  well  as  physical  (Job  li*) 
weakness. 

(e)  In  view  of  all  this,  it  might  have  aeemed 
natiirfJ  that  the  material  substratum  of  human 
personality,  the  ^/Usk  or  the  body  [the  Helk 
may  stand  for  either],  should  be  r^arded  as  the 
seat  of  sin,  just  as  the  NT  aipi  undeniably  has 
this  collatered  notion  atteched  to  it.  But,  in  spite 
of  appearances  such  as  arise  from  Gn  6*,  it  is  wrong 
to  conclude  that  such  a  view  was  held.  It  is  true 
that  the  flesh  or  the  body,  in  consequence  of  its 
origin  from  the  earth,  is  a  type  of  the  decaying 
and  transitory  (cf.  the  characteristic  contrast  in 
Is  31'  'Their  [the  Egyptians']  horses  are  flesh, 
and  not  spirit'),  and  this  thought  attaches  itself 
almost  always  to  the  very  frequent  expression 
'all  flesh'  (».«.  either  all  men  or  all  earthly  living 
creatures).  But  the  truth  that  the  flesh,  although 
an  occasion  also  of  moral  wealcness,  is  not  thought 
of  as  i>«r  se  sinful  and  therefore  unclean,  is  unmis- 
takably implied  in  the  circumstance  that  in  sacri- 
fice it  was  used  as  a  ^ft  to  Grod,  and  such  a  gift 
could  never  have  been  in  itself  unclean, 

if)  The  habit  already  mentioned  of  putting 
upon  the  OT  a  tridiotomons  view  of  human  per- 
sonality was  due  almost  entirely  to  a  false  con- 
ception of  the  nep/teah  {s^i  commonly  tr.  '  soul '), 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  Hiah.  (on  commrnly  tr. 
'  spirit').  This  distinction  becween  soul  an  J  spirit 
naturally  caused  the  actually  existing  dichotomy 
of  body  (or  flesh)  and  spirit  of  life  to  be  missed.  The 
real  state  of  things  is  as  foUowa  As  long  as  the 
Divine  breath  of  life  is  outside  man,  it  can  never 
be  called  nepkesh  but  only  rdah  (more  completely 
rHah  hayytm,  i.e. '  spirit  or  breath  of  life,'  in  which 
sense  we  find  also  nishmath  hayyim  used  [e.g.  Gn 
2']).  On  the  other  hand,  the  breath  of  life  which 
has  entereid  man's  body  and  manifests  its  presence 
there  may  be  called  either  Hlah  or  nephesh.  The 
two  alternate  in  poetical  parallelism  in  such  a  way 
that  the  same  functions  are  attributed  at  one  time 
tcr  the  nqihesh  and  at  another  to  the  riah.  This, 
indeed,  has  not  prevented  its  coming  about  that  in 
certain  expressions  usage  has  estobUshed  only  one 
of  the  terms,  or  has  at  least  secured  a  preference 
for  it.  Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  Iwth  very 
frequently  stand  in  paxallelism  with  aj  ('  heart,' 
'  disposition,'  also  '  understanding  or  insight,'  the 
heart  and  not  the  head  being  with  the  Bebrewa 
the  seat  of  intellect).  But  in  no  case  should  that 
use  of  v^phesh,  whereby  it  stands  for  particnlai 
functions  of  the  sonl  or  even  for  a  complex  of 
these,  be  confused  with  its  signification  of  'person 
or  living  being'  (and  even  'corpse';  cf.  above, 
p.  665*  n. ).  In  this  latter  sense  nephesh  could  never 
have  its  place  taken  by  rikJ^  or  lebh. 

The  religious  significance  of  the  anthropological 
views  represented  by  the  altove- described  dich- 
otomy is  at  once  a|)parent.  Everything  which 
in  any  way  can  be  recognized  as  spirit  and  life 
is  brought  into  direct  relation  to  God,  and  has 
its  origin  in  Him,  and  Him  alone.  The  Pauline 
saying,  '  In  liim  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
lieing^  (Ac  17'-"),  corresponds  exactly  to  the  postu- 
lates of  OT  psychology.    The  latter  proceeds  W 
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ennsistenll}'  in  its  derivation  of  a// human  thonght 
and  will  and  action,  that  it  speaks  not  only  of  a 
'spirit'  (rCiah,  *.«.  in  this  instance  the  same  as 
'  principle,'  'disposition,'  or  even  'capability  for') 
ot  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  fear  of  God  (Is  II'),  or 
of  skill  in  art  and  expertness  (Ex  28'),  bnt  even  of 
a  spirit  of  jealousy  (Nu  5^'),  of  dizziness  (Is  19"), 
of  deep  sleep  (29'"),  etc.  Moreover,  this  spirit  is 
freauentlv  (so  in  the  two  pttaaages  from  Isaiah) 
spoken  of  as  directly  sent  by  Jahweb.  He  causes 
an  '  evil  spirit,'  *.«.  a  spirit  of  discord,  to  come  be- 
tween Abimelech  and  tlie  Shechemite8(Jg9''),  and 
in  like  manner  lets  an  '  evil  spirit,'  a  spirit  of 
melancholy  or  of  insanity,  take  possession  of  Saul 
after  the  departore  of  the  spirit  of  Jabweh  (1  S 
16'*).*  In  this  theorem  of  tue  universal  activity 
of  the  spirit,  and  indeed  of  the  spirit  emanating 
directly  from  God,  we  have  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  living  character  and  dignity  of 
the  ancient  Israel  itish  conception  of  God.  The 
latter  did  not  take  its  rise  aa  a  result  of  the 
preaching  of  the  prophets.  The  prophets,  on  the 
contrary,  found  it  ready  to  their  hand,  made 
large  use  of  it,  and,  wherever  necessary,  deepened 
it  and  cleared  it  of  excrescences. 

The  question  as  to  the  nature  and  the  com- 
ponents of  man's  personality  was  one  that  could 
not  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  ancient  thought 
in  other  quarters  as  well.  Along  with  the  ob- 
servations which  point  to  its  answer,  it  always 
forced  itself  afresh  to  the  front,  and  in  particular 
exercised  an  influence  even  upon  the  formation  of 
speech.  Bnt  nowhere  did  the  attempts  to  solve 
the  problem  stand  in  so  close  a  relation  to  religion 
as  was  the  case  in  Israel. 

2.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  questions  belonging 
to  the  realm  of  psychology  which  rel.ite  to  thi 
destiny  of  man,  the  goal  of  the  development  of 
humanity  or  of  one  particular  people.  Questions 
of  this  kind  presuppose  a  greater  advance  of 
thought,  and,  aoove  all,  a  rich  historical  experi- 
ence. Reflexions  on  his  destiny  are  quite  beyond 
man  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and,  even  where  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made  with  political  and  social 
order,  he  holds  to  empirical  results,  without  in- 
quiring after  the  Whence  and  the  1K%.  To  belong 
to  a  particular  people  with  particular  settlements 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  national 
god,  is  as  mucli  a  matter  of  course  to  him  as  to 
have  an  occupation  by  which  he  procures  a  liveli- 
hood. But  what  is  remote  from  the  reflexion  of 
the  individual  already  occupied  the  popular  mind 
collectively  in  primeval  times,  and  led  to  those 
profound  speculations  which  meet  us  to-day  in  the 
form  of  the  myth,  i.e.  the  clothing  of  speculative 
thoughts  in  history.  The  people  of  Israel  are  no 
more  strangers  to  such  myths  than  are  other 
nations,  and  in  this  particular  they  have  con- 
formed to  the  course  which  we  may  observe  in 
the  case  of  all  ancient  peoples :  they  have  taken 
over  from  prehistoric  times  a  store  of  myths  and 
legends,  to  which  they  have  then  given  a  particular 
development  on  their  own  soil,  subjecting  them 
in  part  to  transformation.  The  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  done  gives  the  most  valuable  indica- 
tions OS  to  the  inmost  character  of  tlie  popular 
mind.  And  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  in  this  point  Israel  holds  a  uni(jue 
position.  The  myths  taken  over  from  foreign 
heathen  soil  have  oeen  so  transformed  and  tilled 
■with  truly  religious  contents  that  they  have 
become  for  all  time  a  part  of  the  revealed  religion 
of  Israel.   For  we  cannot  consent  to  regard  such 

*  From  the  itendpoint  of  trichotomy  thi«  would  have  to  be 
•siireaMd  lomething  to  the  effect  that  reason  forsook  him, 
while  the  tunctioiu  of  the  'soul'  continued  unimpaired.  But 
the  point  ia  that  no  such  distinction  batween  Htofr  and  nepheth 
It  known  to  tlx  Babiew  mind. 


a  transfurniation  as  if  it  were  merely  the  acci- 
dental result  of  the  inward  impulse  which  drives 
men  to  religious  and  philosophical  speculation, 
but  OS  a  frmt  of  the  spirit  of  God  working  in 
Israel  as  the  people  of  revelation.  And  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  spirit  of  God  resorted  to  this 
clothing  of  the  profoundest  religions  thoughts  in 
the  form  of  childlike  naive  narratives,  appears  to 
ns  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  offence  that  we 
sou  in  this  accommodation  to  the  human  under- 
standing an  evidence  of  superior  Divine  peedagogic 
and  wisdom,  (a)  This  remark  applies  in  a  very 
special  manner  to  that  myth  which  first  ooncems 
ns  here,  namely,  the  story  of  Paradise  and  the 
Fall  (Gn  2  and  3) ;  for  this  is  intended  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  man's  original  destiny  and 
the  reasons  for  his  actual  ooniution  now.  While 
the  derivation  of  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Fall 
from  a  Babylonian  source*  is  as  yet  unproved, 
in  spito  of  numerous  attempts  to  establish  it,  its 
connexion  \vith  the  parallel  narrative  in  the  Zend 
religion  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt.  That  the 
latter,  moreover,  is  not  a  later  corruption  of 
what,  according  to  the  orthodox  conception,  is  the 
strictly  historic  narrative  of  the  Bible,  is  evident 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  dualistic  basis  (i.e. 
the  opposition,  essential  to  the  Zend  religion,  be- 
tween a  good  and  an  evil  deity)  manifestly  played 
a  ruling  part  in  the  original  narrative.  The 
Hebrew  narrator,  whose  conception  of  God  left 
no  room  for  this  dualism,  has  got  rid  of  it  only 
by  the  difficult  expedient  of  making  the  serpent 
(which  in  the  Zend  religion  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  evil  deity)  a  creature  of  God,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  animals.  In  this  way,  indeed,  the  question 
remains  unanswered  how  this  creature  of  God 
comes  to  step  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  rest  and 
to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Creator. 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  here  at  an  analysis 
of  the  narrative  as  a  masterly,  unsnrpossed  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  sin.  We  remark  only  that 
we  cannot,  with  many  moderns,  find  its  deepest 
meaning  exhausted  by  setting  it  down  as  a  de- 
scription of  how  sin  comes  into  being  in  the  case 
of  every  individual,  or  of  how  man  rote  from  a 
condition  of  primitive  rudeness  and  unconscious- 
ness to  conscious  freedom  and  culture.  On  the 
contrary.  Christian  dogmatics  was  and  is  qoito 
within  its  right  in  dlsoovering  in  Gn  2.3  an 
account  of  a  Fall,  i.e.  of  the  origin  of  sin  and 
the  consequent  woes  of  the  world.  Man's  original 
state,  according  to  the  Divine  will,  was  one  of 
undisturbed  fellowship  with  God,  who  also  had 
His  dwelling-place  within  the  sphere  of  man's 
abode,  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  root  of  sin  is 
pride,  which  wilfully  seeks  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  God,  and  produces  disregard 
of  His  dear  prohibition.  But  the  fruits  of  dis- 
obedience are  the  loss  of  the  former  intimate 
communion  with  God,  expulsion  from  His  home, 
a  life  of  endless  toil  and  trouble,  and  at  last  death 
in  place  of  the  eternal  duration  of  life  that  was 
formerly  open  to  him.  This  myth  has  been  called 
a  lament  over  the  loss  of  Paradise,  and  has  been 
set  in  parallelism  with  the  Greek  myth  of  '.he 
Golden  Age.  There  is  justification  for  both  these 
ways  of  looking  at  it.  But  with  all  this  the  main 
point  must  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  em- 

•  There  appears  to  tw  no  doubt  tl»at  the  conception  of  Para- 
dise witli  its  (our  rivers  is  borrowed  from  Eastern  (?  Uabvlonian) 
myths,  and  tiiat  the  description  of  the  rivers  (Gn  aiw*)  is  a 
later  insertion  in  the  early  narrative.  With  regard  to  tiiia 
insertion  [not  to  the  whole  myth]  Stode  may  be  ri^nt  in  holding 
(art  '  Der  Uythoe  vom  Parodies,  Gn  2.  S,  und  die  Zeit  seiner 
EinwandenuK  in  Israel '  In  ZATW,  1903,  p.  172 fl.)  that  it  was 
not  adopted  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  Sth  cent.  B.O.  Hie  de- 
scription of  Paradise  possesses  religious  interest  only  (n  so  far 
as  il  serves  as  a  preparation  for  the  story  of  the  Fall  (sefi  Iwlow) ; 
for  our  present  puipoaa  arerything  else  may  be  left  out  o) 
account. 
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phasU  which  is  laid  in  the  Biblical  record  on  the 
fateful  signiQcance  of  Bin  and  its  worst  conse- 
qnence— ezclosion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  i.e. 
n-om  communion  with  God.  Here  we  have  not 
only — as  happens  elsewhere  so  frequently  in  myths 
— forebodings,  but  actual  perceptions  of  a  profound 
religions  cliaracter,  to  which  cognate  myths  of 
other  nations  present  no  paralleL 

(6)  We  remarked  above  that  questions  aa  to  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man  are  far  below  the 
horizon  of  individual  reflexion  in  the  primeval 
liistory  of  a  people,  and  arise  only  when  a  higher 
stage  of  development  has  been  reached.  One  ex- 
ception, however,  must  be  made.  This  relates  to 
the  question,  What  befalls  moM  at  last  after  the 
death  of  the  body  t  Hitherto  we  have  only  touched 
lightly  upon  this  question,  in  speaking  of  possible 
survivals  of  Animism  in  the  pre-Mosaic  religion  of 
Israel.  We  there  (see  above,  p.  614*)  found  that 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  snades  or  ■  spirits  of 
the  dead'  must  hare  found  strong  and  peculiar 
support  in  the  appearances  of  tiie  ctead  in  dreams. 
But  here  we  have  to  do  with  the  whole  circle  of 
conceptions  that  centre  about  Bhi'Sl  *  or  the  under 
world,  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  dead.  The 
reason  why  we  have  not  discussed  these  earlier  is 
simply  because  it  ia  not  till  the  period  with  which 
we  are  dealing  that  the  mention  of  Shd'Ol  is  de- 
monstrable, and  because  we  have  no  sure  ground 
for  attributing  the  ShS'dl-belief  to  the  Mosaic,  not 
to  speak  of  the  pre-Mosaic,  period.  There  is 
nothing  impossible  in  the  snppoaition  that  it  was 
found  as  early  as  that,  but  the  view  ia  equally 
open  to  us  that  this  whole  circle  of  oonoeptions 
was  first  encountered  by  Israel  upon  Canaanitish 
soil  and  thence  t^en  over  them.  Support  for 
this  view  might  be  found  in  the  cironnutance  that 
necromancT,  which  stands  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  SM'6l- belief,  also  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  Israelites  for  the  first  time,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  Canaan.  This  does  not  prevent  our 
tracing  its  origin  in  the  last  resort  to  Babylon,  t 

Now,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Baoj'lonian 
influence  first  made  itself  felt,  as  is  so  often 
asserted  at  present,  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  On 
the  contrary,  the  earlieat  notices  of  She'Ol  (6n  87* 
42»  [in  almost  identical  terms  in  44*^  Nu  IS"-  **, 
all  probably  J)  certainly  lesre  the  impresrion  that 
we  nave  here  to  do  witn  a  conception  oniversally 
familiar,  and  hence  requiring  no  more  precise  de- 
aeription.  From  the  early  passages  notning  more 
can  be  gathered  than  that She'Olis thought  of  aa 
a  subterranean  space,  for  one  '  goes  down '  to  it. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  other  two  con- 
stant characteristics  of  ShS'Ol — the  thick  dark- 
ness which  prevails  there,  and  the  impossibility  of 
returning  thence— were  connected  from  the  nrst 
with  its  conception,  t  But  detailed  descriptions 
belong  one  and  all  to  later  times,  even  to  the 
latest  of  all,§  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  (as, 

*  Begudinc  tha  t/HjxatAagj  at  S^N^,  it  nuqr  loffloe  here  to 
remark  that  it  i*  Impcarible  to  mocept  aitlMr  the  derivation 
(Tom  the  root  «U'af , '  uk,' '  demand '  (aa  the  place  that  claima 
ail  UviDK  tor  itaeil),  or  Uiat  from  thSat  with  the  aanimed  mean- 
InK ol '  to  l)«  lioUow'(M>  that  ShfSl  would  be  the  'hollow' or 
'  cavern 'X  Rather  is  It  fraoi  a  root  M,  which  tncludea  the 
ootiona  ol  widt  gaping  and  dttp  linting.  Hence  the  Idea 
onderlylnc  the  Hm.  ShfH  ia  that  o(  a  nibtenanean  cavity. 
This  doea  not  exclnde  the  8U[>paaition  that  Uie  form  ShiFdl  In 
this  sense  is  due  to  the  Hebraizin£f  of  a  foreign  word — aooording 
to  Zimmem  {ap.  Beer, '  Der  biblische  Hades,'  p.  IB),  of  the  Bab. 
«A«[<]dm,  'weat';  ot  Enoch  22>,  where  also  Bh«'al  ia  aitoated 
lathe  Weat. 

t  On  the  undeniable  points  ot  oontaot  betweea  the  Babvlonian 


and  the  laraelitish  Sbj'S-bdief ,  cL  eapsodallr  A.  Jeramua,  Di* 
tab.-attyr-  VontMumgm  vm  teben  nock  a*m  Tod»  O/eipzig, 
1887),  and  BW*  imd  Pmradia  bei  dm  Babylmim*  (Leipzig, 
1803X 

S  We  hen  taara  oat  o(  account  the  calling  op  of  spirita  of  the 
dead  by  necroniaBaarL  which  was  an  artiols  o(  tha  popular  faith, 
but  outaida  the  pals  of  Jahwiam. 

iOt  the  vtqr  ooploaa  Uteistn  cb  tUs  sabject  wa  not* 


for  example,  in  the  bold  picture  of  Is  ll**-,  or  the 
approach  to  a  distinguishing  of  a  Tartarus  n-ithin 
the  under  world  in  £zk  32",  Is  14'*,  also  (?)  Hoe 
13>*)  they  are  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
foreign  influence  or  of  independent  poetic  inia^ina' 
tion.  The  decision  between  tLase  two  posbibUities 
is  all  the  harder  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
conception  of  Sh£'6l  is  constantly  mixed  up  with 
pictures  derived  from  the  rest  of  the  grave.  Bat 
this  does  not  justify  the  view  that  by  She'6l — at 
least  originally —nothing  more  was  meant  than 
the  grave.  No  doubt,  toe  idea  of  a  place  of  as- 
sembly of  the  dead  would  derive  ever  fresh  noor- 
ishment  from  the  contemplation  of  the  roomy 
cave-tomb  in  which  perhaps  a  whole  tribe  <h 
contemporaries  were  ouriea.*  It  was  all  too 
natural  to  think  of  those  who  had  been  united 
in  life  as  still  holding  converse  with  one  another 
there.  But  passages  like  On  37"  exclude  the 
thought  of  any  fellowship  in  the  grave. 

The  question,  what  part  of  the  man  goes  after 
death  into  Shfi  Ol,  cannot  be  answered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dichotomy  of  the  OT,  whieh 
has  been  already  described.  For  the  bod]r  ia 
laid  in  the  grave  and  falls  a  prey  to  corruption. 
The  breath  of  life  returns  to  God,  and  with  its 
separation  from  the  body  the  man  ceases  to  be  a 
nephesh  or  living  being.  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is 
everywhere  taken  for  granted  that  at  death  an  in- 
definable somewhat  of  the  personality  descends  to 
She'dl,  and  there— not  exactly  lives  on,  but — ve^ 
totes  on.  This  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming 
that  the  old  conception  of  She'61  had  already  taken 
firm  root  when  that  view  of  man's  nature  originated 
which  subsequently  became  the  prevailing  one, 
and  which  was  irreconcilable  with  this  conception. 
The  dichotomous  theory  plainly  l)e]ongs  to  Jah- 
wism,  whUe  the  other  conception  ia  a  relic  of  pre- 
Jahwistic  or  ex-Jahwistic  influences,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Greek  belief  in  manes.  At  a  man  a 
death  a  kind  of  ima(,'e  or  outline  of  the  whole 
personality  detaches  itself  from  the  corpse,  it 
wants  UmhI,  and  hence  it  is  without  real  life 
(which  has  its  seat  in  the  blood),  it  is  invisible, — 
save  when  it  appears  in  dreams  or  ia  called  up 
bv  necromancy,— and  it  is  for  ever  ebained  to 
Snt'Ol.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  the  shades  were  thought  of 
as  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  man  at  the 
moment  of  death,  and  that  it  was  on  this  account 
that  there  was  such  a  dread  of  mutilations  of  the 
body.   The  mention  of  Samuel's  mantie  in  1  S  28" 

specially:  F.  Bottcber,  !>•  ii^erit  rstauou*  jioM  mortmJSititm 

ex  UtbraoTvm  tt  Qrmcorum  ophuombut,  toL  L  (embracing 
only  the  Heb.  part ;  no  more  appeared],  Dresden,  184<l(slth<>ut;h 


in  many  respeota  antiquated,  still  of  value  aa  a  oommenury 
upon  tha  reWTant  paaaicea) ;  &  Stade,  Uber  du  aittat.  Vor- 
tteUunom  vom  Ztutand  naeh  dem  Todt  (Leipxic,  1877) ;  a. 
Bertholet,  Dit  itrael.  YortUU%mgm  mm  ZtutanM  nock  dnn 


Tode  tFrelburg,  1890) ;  B.  H.  Charles,  A  OritiaU  Hittem  <^  thr 
Doetruu  a  Future  lAJe  in  Itrael,  in  Jvdaism,  and  m 
ChristimMy:  or  Bebrtw,  Jewith,  and  Christian  Etchatoiogii 


(London,  188S) ;  L.  Aubert,  art.  '  La  vie  aprta  la  mott  chei  lea 
IsraiUtee '  in  Bm.  dt  Thiol,  st  Philo*.  1902,  p.  l««ft. ;  O.  Beer, 
art.  'Der  biblische  Hades'  in  Thtol.  AhhanUv/ngsn  sn  Shrt* 


U.  J.  Uottztmame  (Tabingen,  1902)l  Cf.  also  tha  wetks  ot 
Bchwally,  Frey,  Orflneisen,  llalthes,  cited  above  (p.  814*,  note), 
in  speaUnc  of  the  controveny  as  to  AnimisBi  and  Ancestor 
Worship. 

'  This  ia  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  pretty  frequent  ei- 
presiloa '  gathered  to  lus  fathers '  (also  *  to  nia  people  or  to  his 
tellow-trlMBnen ')  or  '  go  to  or  be  laid  with  his  tathen '  (Gn  2jo 
Ses  40>aa,  Dt  32>o,  Jg  gio,  l  K  2i°).  But  the  employment  ot 
this  tonnula  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Uoses,  and  Aaron,  ss  well 
as  David,  shows  that  it  was  used  also  in  a  wider  sense,  namel)'. 
of  going  to  ehtfSL  Tha  Importance  attached  to  the  mingling 
of  one's  bones  with  those  of  relations  (2  S  tV)  is  sniBciently 
•nteined  the  fact  .that  this  seemed  the  most  bonootable 
ana  at  the  aama  time  the  safest  form  of  obaequiea.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  denial  a<  sepulture  was  regarded  as  a  gieat 
misfortune  (cf.  i  8  SlU,  Jer  22>*,  and  the  frequent  threat  to 
give  bodies  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beaata  and  birds).  No  doubt 
^  among  the  Oreeksl  thai*  was  a  fear  that  the  spirit  ol  the 
unburied  dead  woold  ...    .        .  ^ 


entering  BbMTtL 
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ihovs,  however,  that  the  shades  were  thought  of 
in  general  alter  the  fashion  in  which  their  originals 
had  been  accustomed  to  appear  on  eartli. 

Acoording  to  what  is  at  present  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  the  old  conception  of  She'ol  survived 
down  to  the  last  in  the  express  designation  of  the 
■hadowy  being  as  nepheth.    If  so,  we  should  have 
to  assume  for  this  word  not  only  the  senses  de- 
acribed  above  (namely,  the  spirit  of  life  specialized 
in  a  hunaa  body,  and  hence='life,'  and  also 
'person'  or  'living  being'),  but  a  third  wholly 
different  meaning.*  Very  strong  support  appears 
to  be  given  to  this  by  the  circnmstuice  that  even 
io  late  passages  we  hear  expressly  of  a  going 
down  of  the  nepheth  into  Shd  Ol  or  of  its  sojourn 
there,  or,  finally,  of  its  rescue  from  She'Ol  (Ps  16'* 
30»H)  49"l»>  se"  sg^W,  Pr  23";  cf.  also  Ps  94", 
where  instead  of  Shfdl  we  have  the  poetic  Mm&h, 
'  silence').   Bat  in  all  these  pawages  nephesh  may 
quite  well  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  '  life '  or 
(as  happens  frequently  elsewhere)  simply  a  oir- 
camlocntion  for  the  personal  pronoun  ('  ray  soul ' 
being= '  I '  or  '  me ').    Thus  in  Ps  W  the  mean- 
ing is  '  Thoa  wilt  not  g^ve  over  my  life  (or  me)  to 
SliS'Ol,'  i.9.  '  Thou  wilt  not  sufier  me  to  die.'  Ps 
30*  (*)  must,  on  Schwally's  theory,  mean  :  '  Thou 
caosedst  the  phantom  image  of  my  person,  which 
was  already  in  She'dl,  to  come  up  from  it  again.' 
But  the  speaker  had  not  actually  died,  his  life 
ottly  itvmed  alreadv  a  prey  to  ShC'dl,  but  obtained 
a  timely  rescue  rrom  it.    If  the  defenders  of 
nephesh  meth  or  the  bare  nephesh  as  equivalent  to 
'soul  of  the  dead'  should  appeal  in  support  of 
it  to  the  contrasted  expression  nepheth  hayycih, 
'living  soul'  (Gn  V  et  al.),  they  would  over- 
look uie  fact  that  nepheth  meth  or  (abbreviated) 
nepheth  in  the  passe^es  in  question  stands  for 
neither  more  nor  less  than  '  corpse ' ;  and  this,  bv 
the  touching  of  which  nncleanness  is  ocoasionea, 
is  sorely  something  quite  different  from  the  in- 
TisiSle  phantom  image  of  the  living  personality 
which  goes  straight  to  She'Ol.   Nephesh  meth  in 
the  sense  of  'corpse'  is  based  simply  upon  the 
very  frequent  (cf.  e.g.  Lv  2'  '  if  any  one  oflereth  to 
Jahweh,  etc.,  5*  V*  etc.)  weakening  of  the  mean- 
ing '  person '  to  the  notion  of  '  some  one ' ;  and 
nephesh  hayyah,  '  living  being,'  is  not  opposed  to 
another  form  of  being  of  the  nepheth,  but  is  a 
pleonasm  intended  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  the 
main  idea  (cf.  our  own  expression  'a  livmg  per- 
sonality,' which  would  not  suggest  to  any  one  the 
contrast  of  'a  dead  personality').   An  argument 
aguinst  Schwally's  contention  uee  in  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  nowhere  is  the  plural  of  nephesh 
used  for  manes,  as  we  shonld  then  have  certainly 
expected.   From  the  time  of  the  Exile  (probably 
for  the  Hrst  time  in  Is  14')  they  are  called  rlphd'tm, 
i.e.  probably  '  flaccid  ones,'  but  never  niphSthCth. 

Vox  the  truth  mentioned  above,  that  the  whole 
conception  of  Sh£'6l  lies  outside  genuine  Jah- 
wism,  and  was  at  all  times  a  part,  indeed,  of  the 
popular  faith,  but  not  of  religion  proper,  there 
18  evidence  not  only  in  the  stem  rejection  of  necro- 
mancy (as  the  appendage  of  another,  heathen, 
religion),  but,  above  all,  in  the  denial  of  any 
relation  between  the  inhabitants  of  She'ol  and 
the  objects  and  arrangements  of  the  upper  world 
— in  particular,  those  of  the  theocracy.  Only  the 
living  are  members  of  the  latter,  and  nave  a  share 
in  its  blessings ;  at  death  every  connecting  link 
•nrith  it  is  broken.  In  Shi'Ol  there  is  no  more  triving 
of  thanks  or  praise  to  God  (Ps  6»i»i  SO'"'"'  115",  Is 
33180-.) — nay,  God  Himself  does  not  remember  the 

*  So  esp.  Schwmlly,  Leben  naeh  dem  Tod*,  p.  7  IT.  (founding 
upon  nepheth  mtUi  of  Lt  21"  »nd  Nu  ffi,  which  Sohwallv 
render*  by  'Toten»eele'),  also  in  Archie  /ur  Retxg.-Witientch. 
iv.  2.  p.  181  S.;  Willy  Staerk,  art,  'Nepliesh  ^ajji  und  nephesh 
met'  In  SK,  190S,  p.  166f.  (T 
change*  lu  form  of  existence  \ 


shades  any  more,  or  work  wonders  for  those  that 
dwell  in  'the  land  of  forgetfulness '  (Ps  88'-  '"•). 
The  fortunes  of  their  children  do  not  concern  them 
(Job  14''  21''),  *  for  there  is  no  work  nor  device 
nor  knowledge  nor  wisdom  in  She'dl,  whither  thou 
goest'  (Ec  There  ia  no  contradiction  be- 

tween all  this  and  the  way  in  which,  according  to 
Pr  15"  and  .Job  26',  the  omniscience,  nay,  accord- 
ing to  Ps  139*,  even  the  omnipresence  of  God,  is 
extended  even  to  She'ol.  This  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  highest  stage  of  the  conception 
of  God  ;  but  even  here  a  direct  relation  of  God  to 
the  inhabitants  of  She'51  is  not  asserted. 

In  spite  of  its  very  loose  connexion  with  genu- 
ine Janwism,  the  cunccption  of  ShS'dl — like  the 
Hades-belief  of  the  Greeks  and  all  the  cognate 
phenomena  in  other  religions— contains  an  im- 
portant religious  feature.  The  tenacity  with 
which  it  maintains  itself  all  through  the  centuries, 
notwithstanding  its  irreconcilability  with  the  pre- 
vailing anthropological  presuppositions  (see  above), 
is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  fact  that  man's  natural 
way  of  thinking  revolts  at  the  notion  of  a  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  living  personality,  even 
if  it  has  to  content  itself  with  a  sonj  substitute 
for  a  real  continuation  of  life.  Even  m  this  there 
are  fruitful  germs  of  a  later  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality, and  we  shall  afterwards  see  that  these  were 
not  wanting  also  in  the  soil  of  Jahwism. 

3.  To  the  realm  of  notions  which  we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  title  of  the  present  section  under  the 
general  term  WeUaniehaaung,  belong,  in  the  first 
place,  those  relating  to  the  ongin  of  the  world,  (a) 
Unfortunately,  our  only  source  of  information  on 
this  point  for  the  present  period  is  the  Jahwistic 
record  contained  in  Gn  2"^.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  only  a  part  of  this  (the  story  of  the 
creation  of  men  and  animals)  has  been  preserved ; 
while  the  introduction,  which  also  must  surely 
have  contained  some  more  detailed  account  of  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth,t  has  now  been 
dropped,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  deviations  from 
the  inunediately  preceding  cosmogony  of  P.  But, 
even  granting  tnat  J  would  have  contented  himself 
with  a  summary  mention  (in  v.**")  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  Jahweh,  his  narrative,  with  all  its 
naiveness,  remains  a  worthy  and  valuable  counter- 
part to  the  preceding  cosmogony.  Like  the  latter, 
it  avoids  all  intermixture  of  a  mythological  char- 
acter— in  particular,  all  thought  of  an  evolution 
such  as  is  usually  bound  up  inseparably  with  the 
cosmogonies  of  ancient  religions.  Jahweh  is 
always  exalted  above  matter,  sharply  distin- 
guished from  it,  and  ruling  over  it.  As  in  the 
case  of  every  truly  religious  WMamchauung,  our 

*  It  may  be  that  this  conception  of  She'SI  first  arose  in  the 
later  period,  which  was  influenced  by  Prophetism  (so  Charles, 
Critical  Hvitoryt  etc,  see  above,  p.  668^,  note  $),  whereas  at  an 
earlier  time  an  influence  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  upon  the 
upi>er  world  was  held  to  be  possible.  True,  we  have  no  other 
evidence  for  the  latter  assumption  than  the  existence  of  the 
practice  of  necromancy  so  peremptorily  forbidden  (cf.  Is  819)  by 
the  prophets.  The  further  assumption  of  Charles,  that  the 
earlier  conception  grew  out  of  Ancestor  Worship,  cannot,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  be  proved  in  face  of  wliat  we  have  said 
already  (p.  614  ft.).  The  same  remark  applies  to  Beer's  theory 
('Der  biblische  Hades,'  p.  SIT.),  that  the  »he'Sl-beUaf  I*  a  sur- 
vival of  the  cult  of  subterranean  go4l»  and  demons. 

t  When  Stade  (ZATW,  1903  p.  178)  argues  that  the  belief  In 
Jahweh  as  the  Creator  could  have  taken  Its  rise  only  as  a  result  of 
the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  this  is  certainly  correct  in  so  faras 
the  idea  of  the  creation  and  control  of  the  (Tniim-se  is  concerned. 
For  this  idea  is  essentially  irreconcilable  with  the  recognition 
of  foreign  natinnal  go<i8,  and  becomes  possible  for  the  first  time 
on  the  basis  of  a  consistent  monotheism.  But  this  does  not 
exclude  naive  ideas  about  a  creative  activity  on  the  part  of  th« 
national  god  a  creation  of  man),  as  is  shown  by  numerous 
analogies  in  popular  and  nature  religions.  Perhaps  the  very 
naiveness  of  the  Jahwistic  cosmogony  supplied  a  motive  for 
suppression.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Gunkel  in  Schbp/ung  tmti" 
ijhaog  (Gottingen,  p.  159).  He  considers  that,  in  eariy 
davs,  people,  in  speaking  of  the  creation  of  *  the  heaven*  and 

the  earth,'  probably  thought  primarily  of  the  land  ol  T  

and  the  skies  of  Canaan, 
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record  is  thoronghlv  anthropocentric ;  and  man  is 
not  only  (as  in  Gn  1)  the  goal  and  crown  of 
creation,  but  to  snch  a  degree  is  he  its  central 
point  that  the  world  of  animals  is  created  solely 
on  his  account,  with  the  result  that  in  no  way  do 
they  come  np  to  his  dignity  and  exalted  petition. 
It  requires  a  second,  wondrons  new  creation  to 
provide  man  with  the  'help'  who  is  bone  of  his 
Done  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  God  Himself  brings 
her  to  him ;  so  that  npon  Hia  appointment  rests 
that  fellowship  against  which  even  the  strongest 
ties  of  blood  are  not  to  prerail.  If  we  note, 
further,  that  it  is  only  npon  the  basis  of  monogamy 
that  this  whole  description  attains  to  its  full  mean- 
ing, all  the  more  must  we  pronoonoe  that  we  have 
here  a  view  of  the  nature  and  the  mystery  of 
marriage  as  beantifnl  and  worthy  as  could  be 
conceived  of.  Here,  again,  the  religion  of  Israel 
exercised  a  powerfol  influence  on  its  estimate  of 
earthly  relationships  and  duties. 

(b)  If  an  underlying  Babylonian  source  for  Gn  2 
can  be  proved  only  in  part,  and  not  at  all  for 
oh.  3  asyet,  it  ia  different  with  other  components 
of  the  Hebrew  primitive  history.  In  these  a  far- 
reaching  Babylonian  inflnenoe  has  been  assumed, 
and  the  traces  of  this  have  been  sought  almost 
everywhere  in  the  OT  down  to  the  latest  times. 
But  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  that 
a  strong  scepticism  is  justified  in  face  of  the 
excessive  zeal  of  the  '  Panbabylonists.' *  We 
are  not,  indeed,  to  be  held  as  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  possibility  of  an  extensive  influence  of 
Babylonian  culture  and  religions  ideas  upon 
Canaan.  The  cuneiform  letters  discovered  in 
1887  at  Tel  el-Amama  in  Egypt,  which  were 
addressed  about  B.C.  1400  from  the  Euphrates 
lands  to  two  Pharaohs,  prove  the  existence  of  a 
very  active  intercourse  between  Babylon  and 
Eg^pt  vid  Canaan,  and  it  is  possible  (though  not 
strictly  proved)  that  even  then  a  footing  had 
been  gained  in  Canaan  by  the  ancient  Babylonian 
mythology,  which  was  subsequently  taken  over 
by  the  Israelites  when  they  entered  the  Promised 
Land.  A  great  influx  of  Babylonian  ideas  has 
been  claimed  also  for  the  time  of  world  •  wide 
int«rcourse  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  not  to  sp«nk 
of  the  nnmerous  occasions  of  direct  contact  with 
Assyria  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.  B.C. 
downwards.  Still  the  only  instance  where  the 
dependence  of  the  Biblical  narrative  upon  a  Baby- 
lonian archetype  is  absolutely  nnquestionable  is 
(a)  the  story  of  the  Delnge.  And  even  here  the 
dependence  shows  ttoelf  rather  in  subordinate 
t>oints  (like  the  repeated  sending  out  of  birds), 
and  not  in  the  main  point — the  cause  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Flood.  In  the  Biblical  record  this  is 
always  traced  to  moral  causes:  the  Flood  comes 
as  a  well-merited  punishment  on  the  wholly  de- 
generate race  of  man ;  Noatt  only,  on  account 
of  his  righteousneas,  finds  favour  in  God's  sight. 
The  mytholo^cal  iMokgronnd,  which  presents 
itself  sometimes  in  a  very  offendve  way  in  the 
Babylonian  narrative,  wholly  diaappears  in  (]renesis. 
Over  against  men  responsible  for  their  actions 
stands  the  righteous  and  almighty  God  alone. 

(P)  Of  late,  special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
what  are  supposed  to  be  a  number  of  OT  allusions 
to  the  Babylonian  story  of  Creation,  or,  more 
precisely,  to  the  victorious  struggle  of  the  god 

*  Amongit  then  the  fint  place  belonsi  to  Frdr.  Delltach,  in 
view  ot  hi*  lint  two  Berlin  lectures  on  Babaund  £i°M(LeipDg, 
1902  and  1908),  wliich  bare  giTen  birth  to  a  violent  contrOTeray 
and  an  intenninable  litantnre.  We  content  ourselves  here 
with  naming  two  ot  the  meet  recent  writings  which  treat 
soberly  ot  the  paints  In  dispute:  Zimmem,  BMitehe  und 
Babi/Umitohe  (7ra«ssA<eA(s>,  Leipzig,  190S  Icl.  also  his  Keilin- 
te/iTtftm  und  SIM,  Berlin.  1903] ;  and  Oonkel,  Jmui  und 
Babyltmim:  dsr  JRn^ust  Babylmimu  d<*  itraelitStelit 
fisliyion,  CMtUngw,  Uk 


Mardok  with  the  ocean,  personified  as  a  woman, 
Ti&mat  (i.e.,  as  appellative,  'sea'),  and  the  mon- 
sters that  assist  her.  A  large  part  of  Gunkel'a 
able  and  ingenious  work  (Sehbpfung  und  Chaot  in 
Urzeit  una  Endzeit:  eine  rdigionsgeschicktlieha 
Unterruchvng  iiber  Gn  1  vnd  Apoe.  Joh.  If,  Gdt- 
tingen,  1895)  ia  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  discover 
numerous  traces  of  this  mvth  in  the  OT.  He 
rightly  repels  the  objection  that  Gn  1  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  latest  Pentateuchal  source,  P.  This 
circumstance  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that 
this  cosmogony,  which  in  its  present  form  is 
accommodated  to  the  very  highest  conception  of 
God,  may  be  based  upon  a  far  older  form  of  the 
myth.  The  points  of  contact  between  Gn  1  and 
the  Ti&mat-my  th  are,  however,  few  and  uncertain. 
The  Heb.  tlhdm  (nSrm),  over  which  darkness  hangs 
(v.'),  is,  it  is  true,  the  masculine  corresponding  to 
the  Bab.  tiamat ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
any  other  meaning  than  the  simple  'sea' or 'ocean.' 
As  little  can  it  be  proved  that  the  large  water- 
animals  of  v.**  are  originally  of  a  mythological 
cast. 

Bnt  the  recollection  of  the  conflict  of  Mardnk 
with  the  dragon  is  supposed  to  be  preserved,  above 
all,  in  certain  mythological  names — Bahab,  Levi- 
atfum.  Behemoth.  The  fact  that  all  *  the  ntssagea 
where  these  occur  are  very  late  (Ezekiel,  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  Job,  late  Psalms)  might  not  count  for 
much.  It  would  be  quite  intelligible  if  the  ancient 
mythologumena  were  again  dn^ged  to  the  light 
and  utilized  for  poetical  ends,  when  once  the 
triumph  of  absolute  monotheism  appeared  to  have 
removed  all  danger  of  their  i  eing  misunderstood 
or  misapplied.  A  8troii<;er  objection  is,  that  a 
considerable  numl)er  of  the  alleged  allusions  can 
be  referred  only  by  very  artificial  methods  to  the 
conflict  with  Tigmat  How,  for  instance,  if  the 
kernel  of  the  Ti&mat-myth  conmsts  in  the  killing 
and  cutting  in  pieces  of  Tiamat,  can  the  serpent  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  Jahweh  commands 
to  bite  (Am  9*),  possibly  be  Tiimat?  Of  the 
S(iha'>  passages.  Is  61»,  Ps  89"«-,  Job  26i«-  and  9» 
('Rahao's  helpers')  should  in  all  probability  bo 
referred  to  the  defeat  of  Tiamat,  only  that  the 
conqueror  is  naturally  not  Marduk,  but  Jahweh. 
In  Pa  87'  Rahab  is  a  symbolical  name  of  Egypt, 
while  in  Ps  40°  <*>  the  plural  rihabim  is  a  designa- 
tion of  the  false  gods,  bnt  sorely  not  in  the  sense 
of  '  dragons  of  chaos.'  Of  the  Leviathan  passages, 
Ps  74'"-  should  perhaps  be  interpreted  mythologi- 
cally.  On  the  other  liand,  in  Ps  104"  there  i» 
absolutely  no  necessity  for  such  an  interpretation. 
In  Is  27'  Leviathan  the  fleeing  serpent,  and  Levi- 
athan the  ocdled  serpent,  coupled  with  the  dragon 
in  the  sea  (Egypt),  are  again  nothing  but  symboli- 
cal designations  of  two  world-powers.  In  Job  3* 
it  is  much  more  natural  to  interpret  Leviathan  as 
a  monster  in  the  heavens  which  threatens  to 
swallow  op  the  sun.  The  poetical  author  of  Job 
40"'-  (4I>^)  certainly  means  by  Leviathan  nothing 
but  the  orooodile.  And  his  Behemoth  {40"'-)  stands 
in  the  same  way  simply  for  the  hippopotamus.  As 
little  are  we  compelled  to  explain  Job  7",  Ps  44*<'»', 
Jer  Sl"-**-^  as  allusions  to  the  Ti&mat-myth  ;  and 
even  in  Ezk  29*'-  and  32^^  there  is,  at  most,  only 
a  general  comparison  of  the  Pharaoh  to  a  bound 
monster.  In  all  the  passages,  finally,  where 
Gunkel  sees  an  allusion  to  the  bindine  of  the 
primeval  ocean  (Ps  104««-,  Job  38«-,  Pr  8»^-,  Jer 
31",  Ps  33^  66"  C),  all  that  the  present  \vriter  can 
discover  is  a  reference  to  the  omnipotence  of 
Jahweh,  who  commands  even  the  w^aves  of  the 

•  At  most  we  shoulti  have  to  except  only  the  serpent  of  Am  »» 
(see  above)  and  Eahab  of  Is  80?  (as  a  designation  of  Egypt). 
But  not  only  is  the  authenticity  of  the  last  passage  disputed, 
but  the  correctness  of  its  text  is  veiy  doubtful,  and,  Dnallys 
roAoi  may  here  lie  quite  well  an  appellative  'raging'" 
Ing'X  a.  VOL  iv.  p.  l»sa. 
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tea,  bnt  nowhere  any  alloaion  to  a  oonflict  with 
the  ocean  as  a  mythological  monster. 

But,  even  if  all  the  passages  cited  bjr  Gunkel 
were  coloured  by  such  alloaions,  thej  would  be 
8till  quite  without  relevancy  as  affecting  our  esti- 
mate of  the  religion  of  Israel  for  the  period  we 
are  considering.  For,  apart  from  the  tact  that, 
in  the  few  passages  that  are  certainly  entitled  to 
be  considered,  Jahweh  expressly  takes  the  place 
of  Marduk  (i.e.  there  has  oeen  a  complete  trans- 
planting of  the  myth  to  the  soil  of  Jahwism),  we 
must,  further,  note  with  emphasis  that  in  every 
instance  we  have  to  do  with  the  utilizing  of  those 
mythological  reminiscences  in  poetry.  Now,  the 
freedom  of  which  the  Hebrew  poets  availed  them- 
selves in  this  matter  is  as  far  from  supplying 
a  standard  whereby  to  jn^^  of  their  reUgious 
beliefs  as  the  mention  of  Soylla  and  Charybdis 
by  a  modem  writer  would  be  a  fair  test  of  his 
beliefs. 

(y)  Finally,  the  attempt«  that  have  been  made 
to  give  a  mythological  sense  to  the  vessels  of 
Solomon's  temple  appear  to  us  to  have  failed  com- 
pletely :  e.g.  the  supposition  that  the  so  •  called 
brazen  sea  (1  K?"*)  represents  the  <i!A5j»  or  prim- 
eval ocean,  or  that  the  oxen  are  symbols  of  Marduk.  * 
On  this  question  the  present  writer  must  express 
his  full  accord  with  Stade,  who  (ZATW,  1903,  p. 
179)  sees  in  these  vessels  no  evidence  that  at  that 
time  the  myths  possibly  attached  to  them  had 
been  adopted  bv  the  Israelites,  or  that  they  were 
even  known  to  tnem.  '  It  was  not  a  religious  need, 
but  the  needs  of  kingljr  pomp,  that  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  institution  into  the  temple. 
The  Phoenician  artist,  who  was  called  in  to  execute 
the  ^.ork,  wrought  according  to  the  fashions  of 
style  with  which  he  was  famUiar,  and  turned  out 
a  product  which  could  be  transferred  from  a  Phoo- 
nician  temple  to  the  temple  of  Jahweh.' 

From  all  sides,  then,  it  may  be  considered  as 
established  that  tiie  extent  of  Eiabylonian  mfluence 
npon  the  religion  of  Israel — at  least  for  the  pre- 
exilic  period — has  been  considerably  overestimated. 
Examples  of  dependence  and  of  allusions  are  not 
to  be  denied.  But  upon  the  soil  of  revelation  the 
foreign  material  undergoes  such  transformation, 
and  appears  in  such  a  new  light,  when  viewed  from 
an  immeasurably  higher  moral  and  religions  stand- 
point, that  the  question  has  not  unreasonably  been 
asked  whether,  m  many  passages,  we  should  speak, 
not  of  dependence  and  imitation,  bnt  rather  of  a 
polemical  intention  towards  the  iJleged  source. 

The  further  question,  whether  to  this  period 
religious  expecUtUont  at  to  the  futwre  (connected 
with  the  theotooMmenon  oi  the  '  Day  of  the  Lord  ') 
should  be  attrilmted,  will  have  to  be  discussed  in 
the  f oUoMdng 


IV.  THS  PKBIOD  of  the  WRiriNO  Pbophkts, 
DOWN  TO  THE  EXILE. 

L  Tbb  SoimCBS. — Aa  sources  for  this  period, 
which  embraces  some  180  years,  we  have  to  take 
account  not  only  of  the  Prophetical  writings,  but 
also  of  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  His- 
torical literature.  Thus  in  the  Pentateuch  there 
are  the  later  and  latest  strata  of  J  and  E,  and  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy ;  in  the  Historical  books  we 
have  the  prophetically  influenced  sections  of  Judges 
and  Samuel  (such  as  I  S  1.  2"-"  3.  8. 10"-*<  16),  but, 
above  all,  the  first  Deuteronomic  redaction  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  (e.  000  B.C.).  For  our  present  pur- 
poses we  can  practically  leave  out  of  account  the 

•  So  Klttel  in  hla  Com.  on  Kinn  (In  Nowack'a  Udkom.,  06t- 
tingen,  1900,  p.  Wl,  loUowing  Koaten  (Theol.  Tydtehr.  1879, 
p.  UtB.).  Aooordinc  to  Otmkel  q.e.  p.  16S,  cf.  alio  184 1.), 
{be  IS  oxen  mnit  ntMr  lm«  itooa  In  lome  relation  to  the  12 
rignsotthesodlaa 


circnmstance  that  the  exact  chronological  position 
of  the  paj-ticular  passages  referred  to  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  For  there  is  practically 
complete  agreement  that  they  are  dependent  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  pre-exilic  writing  prophets,  and 
that  is  the  only  point  that  concerns  us.  Besides, 
the  whole  of  the  historical  literature  of  this  period 
exhibits  such  a  uniformity  of  ideas  tliat  the  ques- 
tions of  analysis  of  sources  and  precise  dating 
possess  only  a  subordinate  importance.  For  this 
reason  we  may  leave  open  tlie  complicated  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy, 
namely,  whetlier  the  law-book  introduced  by  Josiah 
in  621  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  Deutero- 
nomy or  was  compiled  from  older  codifications. 
So  far  as  the  description  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  OT  religion  is  concerned,  the  present 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  may  quite  properly  be 
treated  as  a  unity. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  little  difficultv  attaches 
to  the  questions  of  literary  criticism  afiecting  the 
main  sources,  namely,  the  Prophetical  writings 
themselves.  Here  even  the  most  cautions  aud 
conservative  of  critics  have  been  compelled  by  the 
latest  investigations  to  make  such  concessions  aa 
would  have  been  considered  impossible  twenty 
years  ago.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  place  to 
describe  exhaustively  either  the  process  of^literary 
criticism  which  has  led  to  this,  or  the  results  of 
this  criticism.  But  it  majr  be  as  well  to  indicate 
clearly  the  general  viewpoints  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  investigators  in  ever-growing 
measure,  and  without  which  a  just  judgment 
and  a  correct  employment  of  tne  Prophetical 
writings  are  impossible. 

There  are  two  facts  which  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  because  they  suffice  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena in  the  Prophetical  literature,  (a)  In  the 
first  place,  it  is,  throughout,  a  rel^ioiu  literature  ; 
it  does  not  profess  to  give  anything,  and  we  must 
accordingly  not  look  to  it  for  anything,  that  goes 
beyond  religious  purposes.  (6)  Secondly,  Israel,  to 
which  we  owe  trie  Proplietical  writings  in  their 
present  form,  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  what  we  call 
'literary  property."  The  Question  was  not  in 
what  terms  a  prophet  of  Jahweh  had  spoken  in 
former  times,  but  whether  those  terms  were  still 
litted  to  fulQl  the  religious  purpose  which  he  once 
meant  to  serve.  If  this  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  it  was  regarded  as  not  only  perfectly  right, 
but  as  a  B&erea  duty,  to  modify  the  original  form 
of  expression,  to  give  a  milder  turn  to  what  was 
too  harsh  and  no  longer  applicable  to  a  differently 
constituted  age,  to  expand  and  state  more  clearly 
what  was  t<M>  concise  or  obscure,  to  introduce 
matter  that  was  wanting  in  the  original  but  indis- 
pensable for  a  later  age.  To  this  last  category 
should  be  assigned  a  good  part  of  the  material  on 
which  at  one  time  great  stress — and  that  riglttly — 
was  laid,  namely,  so-called  Messianic  prophecy. 
When  the  threatenings  of  punishment  uttered  by 
the  pre-exilic  prophets  had  been  fulfilled,  when 
the  people  languished  in  exile,  or  after  the  Return 
dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  nnder  ttie  oppres- 
sion of  the  hostile  world-power,  it  could  not  but 
seem  a  piece  of  cruelty  to  let  words  of  threaten- 
ing be  the  sole  or  even  the  predominating  feature 
in  the  Prophetic  oracles,  at  a  time  when  the  people 
were  filled  with  burning  zeal  to  secure  by  painful 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  that  great  change  in  their 
lot  which  had  long  been  promised.  We  can  under- 
stand how,  under  such  circumstances,  consolation 
and  promise  hod  an  ever  larger  place  given  them 
within  the  framework  of  the  traditional  Prophetical 
writings  —  nay,  how,  for  instance,  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  could  come  to  assume  the  form  of  an  an- 

*  Cf .  what  wai  sold  above  (p.  A26>)  on  the  cmtom  of  tncln| 
back  all  the  legislation  to  Mosea. 
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tliology  of  Prophetical  oracles  and  be  even  nnder- 
ttood  and  read  by  the  people  as  snch — oracles 
which  la  all  probability  embrace  a  period  of  well- 
nigh  500  years.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
give  our  assent  to  viiat  an  illegitimate  hyper- 
criticism  has  exalted  to  a  principle,  that  no  word 
of  comfort  or  of  promise  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
pre-esilic  prophets.  Bat  we  do  mean  to  claim  a 
perfect  rigut  to  test  folly  the  anthenticity  of  the 
various  Prophetical  words.  It  is  surely  not  the 
outcome  of  a  fiivolons  and  nnbelieviug  spirit  to 
seek  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  Micah 
(4"''-)  could  have  predicted  in  one  and  the  same 
breath  the  carrying  captive  of  Jerusalem  to  Baby- 
lon, and  (v.")  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the 
city  out  of  the  power  of  its  besiegers.  Here 
sober  criticism  has  a  readily  available  resource, 
namely,  to  assign  the  prediction  of  the  destruction 
of  many  peoples  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
a  much  later  date  then  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  In  cases 
where  this  resource  is  not  available,  such  criticism 
will  readily  waive  any  decision.  Fortunately, 
there  remains  enough  that  is  certain  and  unassail- 
able to  enable  us  to  understand  and  to  depict  the 
ways  of  God  in  Hebrew  prophetism. 

ii.  Name  and  Characteristics  of  tbb 
WRITING  Prophets.*  —  i.  In  speaking  of  the 
nibi'im  (p.  650fl'.)  we  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
the  name  'prophets,'  so  as  not  to  obliterate 
the  deep-seated  distinction  between  them  and 
the  Jahweh  prophets  properly  so  called,  the  suc- 
cession of  whom  begins  with  Amos.  We  found  it 
neces.sary,  indeed,  to  recognize  even  those  rUbt'im 
who  clustered  about  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  espe- 
cially the  last  nanie<l  themselves,  as  organs  of 
Jahweh,  in  whom  '  the  spirit  of  Jahweh '  worked 
as  a  mysterious  agencv,  and  who  could  aooord- 
ingly  be  rightly  called  'men  of  God.'  But  on 
closer  examination  we  discover  snch  characteristic 
differences  between  the  two  kinds  of  prophets  that 
we  cannot,  for  instance,  place  even  an  Elijah  apon 
the  same  footing  as  Amos. 

The  writing  prophets  t  ate  essentially  connected 
with  the  ancient  seers  {rfftm),  as  is  expressly 
testiKed  in  I  S  9*  '  Tliose  who  are  now  called 
"  prophets"  hUbftm)  were  called  in  former  times 
"  seers."'  The  old  names  {ro'tm  and  /idzim)  in  an 
honourable  sense  appear  elsewhere  only  in  Is  30"  ; 

*  Of  the  very  extensive  Uterstare  on  the  obaracteristica  of 
prophetism  and  the  theology  oi  the  writing  prophets,  we  note, 
in  addition  to  the  works  dted  on  p.  650>'n.,  the  (oUowing: 
B.  Duhm,  Die  Thmlogit  derProphttm,  Bonn,  1876  (a  woric  which 
already  occupies  the  standpoint  o(  the  Reuss-Oraf  hypothinis, 
nithoufrh  on  questions  of  literary  criticism  the  author  is  still 
pretty  conservative] ;  Ed,  Kdnig^,  Der  Offenbarwignltftjriff  dfs 
AT,  Leipzig,  18S2,  2  vols,  [mainly  on  analysis  of  the  self- 
consciousnetis  of  the  prophets  and  of  their  leading  statements 
biised  uiwn  this,  regpEirding  (1)  their  miroctilous  powers,  call, 
and  endowment  with  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  (2)  the  manifestation 
and  speakinf;  of  God  as  the  source  of  the  revealed  message, 
Konig  maintaininir  that  in  this  matter  the  prophets  see  and 
hear  with  the  bodily  senses ;  (3)  the  fact  that  It  is  not  their 
own  heart  that  is  the  source  of  the  prophets'  predictions] ; 
A.  Kuenen,  />«  profrten  en  df.  prqfftie  onaer  Iitrail:  Uigttir.- 
dtifjmat.  Studie,  2  vols.,  Leiden,  1875  (Eng.  tr,  under  title 
'  Proplietrt  and  Prophecy  in  Israel,'  London,  1877] ;  W.  Robert- 
son Stiiiih.  The  ProphetM  qf  IstmI  and  thnr  place  in  Iliittorti, 
In  Uf  cJo'f  0/  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  Edinbursh,  1882  [2nd  ed.,  18»5, 
with  Introduction  and  Additional  Notes  Dy  T.  K.  Cheyne] ;  J. 
Darmcstotcr,  Let  jfrophiteH  d'ltra^t,  Paris,  1892 ;  A.  F.  Kirk- 
patrick.  The  Doctrine  qf  the  Prophets  (Warburtonian  Lectures 
for  Ibsii-ism),  Ix)ndon,  1892;  P.  SohwartiknpIT,  Die  prophe- 
tittcitt  OJ>nfiarung  na*'k  Weten,  Inhalt  nnd  (Irenzen,  Giessen, 
1800 :  F.  (fie^cbrccht,  Grundlinien  fUr  die  Ben^nUgabuntf  der 
nlttesL  Prvpheten  (in  ■  Greitswalder  Studien  zu  Ehren  H. 
Cremers,"  Giitersloh,  1895,  pp.  37-81);  Lcitner,  Die  prophe- 
tische  In»pirntirm(m  Bardenhewer's  'Biblisi  lie  Studien'  (Rom. 
Catholic]),  FrciburK  i.  B.,  1890;  Ed.  Konig,  Dae  Berufung: 
beirunstsein  der  alttcst.  Prophelen,  Bamicii,  1900. 

t  The  emphasis  we  lay  on  the  word  writing  in  this  title  is  not 
intended  to  deny  that  there  were  true  prophet*  of  Jahweh  in 
Israel  lieaides  these  (cf.  what  was  said  above,  p.  656»,  aliout 
Micaiah  bcn-lmlah,  and  what  is  said  in  Jer  of  Uriah 

tien-Shemaiah);  bnt  we  can  judge  oolj  of  tboee  About  whose 
■ies«g«  we  have  written  erideiHia. 


for  in  Mic  3^  the  'seers'  (coupled  with  'sooth- 
sayers ')  mean  false  prophets ;  in  Is  29**  '  the  pxo- 
pliets'  and  'the  seers  are  wrong  explanatory 
glosses;  and,  finally,  in  Am  7"  the  term  'seer' 
(hozeh),  with  which  Ama^iah  the  priest  addresaea 
Amos,  has  a  flavour  of  contempt  about  it.  Bat 
the  reply  of  Amos  (v.'*)  mnst  not  be  misnnder- 
stood,  as  if  he  absolutely  repudiated  any  claim  to 
be  a  '  prophet '  (nubV),  because  the  word  nOit 
had  questionable  associations  to  him  coming  down 
from  those  nibCtm  of  the  time  of  Sanl  and  •! 
Ahab.  This  is  quite  impossible  simply  on  the 
ground  of  Am  2"  and  3s  where  Amos  himself 
speaks  of  the  nibt'tm  in  the  most  honourable  sense. 
Moreover,  we  read  in  7"  that  God  charged  him  to 
'  go  as  a  prophet '  to  His  people  IsraeL  The 
meaning  of  Amos  in  7"  can  only  oe,  then,  that  he 
disclaims  being  a  professional  prophet,  in  the  sense 
familiar  to  Ama^mh,  or  a  member  of  a  prophetic 
guild.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  call  to  be  a  prophet 
surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  occupations  of  * 
wholly  different  kind  :  Jahweh  took  him  from  the 
henL* 

2.  Here  we  have  already  a  very  essential  difier- 
ence  between  the  prophets  of  early  times  and  the 
writing  prophets.  The  latter  are  conscious  of  an 
express  call,  at  a  definite  moment,  by  Jahweh  to 
their  office.  We  have  not  an  actual  account  of 
this  in  the  case  of  all  of  them ;  bnt  its  preciseneas 
in  the  case  of  five  justifies  our  assuming  that  from 
the  time  of  Amos  onwards  a  similar  call  was 
experienced  by  all  tme  prophets  of  Jahweh.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  Amos'  own  witness  to  his 
call.  According  to  Hos  I*,  the  commencement  of 
ffotea's  prophetic  ministry  was  contemporaneous 
with  his  recognition  that  Jahweh  intended  evea 
the  prophet's  unhappy  experiences  in  his  married 
life  to  be  a  reflexion  of  Israel's  relation  to  Him- 
self. Isaiah  records  a  vision  he  had  in  the  year 
that  king  Uzziab  died,  when  the  Divine  commis- 
sion was  given  him  to  drive  the  people  by  his 
message  into  ever-increasing  obduracy.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  this  vision — the  only 
one  in  Isaiah — as  simply  the  literary  garb  invented 
for  inward  reflexions  and  conflicts,  so  that  the 
prophet's  own  determination  would  take  the  place 
of  an  express  Divine  call.  But  all  such  attempts 
are  shattered  by  the  earnest  terms  of  the  narra- 
tive, wliich  will  not  permit  us  to  think  but  of  a 
real  occurrence.  The  very  same  is  the  impression 
we  receive  from  Jeremiah's  record  of  liis  call  in 
the  13th  year  of  Josiah.  Quite  reniaukable  here 
is  the  eni|iliasis  laid  (P)  on  the  choice  and  con- 
secration of  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetic  oHice  even 
before  his  birth.  How  could  any  one  invent  a 
tiling  of  this  kind  and  proclaim  it  as  a  word 
addreased  to  him  by  God?  But  as  little  could  he 
have  added  the  supplementary  invention  that  bf 
tiled  to  evade  the  Di\'ine  commission  (v.')  by 
pleading  want  of  skill  in  speaking,  and  yoatli. 
Kather  must  we  see  here  again  an  experience  the 
prophet  once  had,  which  left  an  ineffacealile  im- 
pression upon  his  memory.  In  the  case  of  Ezekiel, 
his  exact  dating  of  his  first  vision  (I"-)  by  yeax, 
month,  and  day,  is  the  pledge  that  he  too  is 
conscious  that  his  call  to  be  a  prophet  (2'''-)  was  a 
definite  occurrence. 

As  it  is  not  in  man's  power  of  his  own  initiative 
to  effect  the  call  to  be  a  prophet,  or  to  complete  it 
by  bis  own  determination,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  no  power  to  evade  it.  Nay,  as  even  the 
boldest  will  tremble  involuntarily  when  the  roar 
of  a  lion  is  heard  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  the 
man  to  whom  the  word  of  Jahweh  has  come  must 
prophesy  (Am  3").  The  most  striking  testimony 
to  this  is  found  in  Jer  20"-.    With  an  impatience 

*  The  meaning  of  Amos  becomes  still  clearer  if,  u-ith  KieiV 
{,SK,  1903,  p.  163  f.),  we  render  '  I  was  no  prophet,'  eto. 
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bordering  close  on  blasphemy,  the  prophet  liere 
reproaches  Jahweh  with  having  enttced  him  (by 
the  call  to  be  a  prophet)  and  prevailed  uiwn  him, 
so  that  he  has  necome  a  laughing-stock  and  an 
object  of  ridicule.  But,  he  goes  on,  'when  I 
thought,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him  nor 
speak  any  more  in  his  name,  then  there  was  in 
mine  heart  as  it  were  a  barning  fire  shot  up  in  my 
bones,  I  wearied  myself  with  nolding  oat,  but  I 
was  unable.'  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  weaken 
the  convincing  power  and  force  of  this  testimony 
to  the  unique  character  of  Hebrew  prophetism,  by 
[lointing  to  any  analogous  phenomena  elsewhere. 

3.  A  charact<;ri»tic  of  the  nibt'tm  in  the  old 
sense  was  a  condition  of  ecatasy,  occasionally 
rising  to  rapture  and  holy  frenzy ;  and  the  first  of 
these,  namely  ecstasy,  we  find  witnessed  to  also 
in  the  case  of  the  writing  prophets.  For,  even 
apart  from  the  vision,  which  likewise  implies  a 
condition  of  trance,  there  ia  repeated  mention  of 
'the  hand  of  Jahweh '  being  strong  upon  the  prophet 
(Is  8",  Ezk  3"),  or  coming  upon  him  (Ezk  P3*  37» 
40'),  or  falling  upon  him  (8'),  or  being  over  him 
(33'^,  here  with  the  more  precise  note  that  it  was 
'at  evening'),  and  on  account  of  which  he  sits 
solitary  (Jer  15").  In  ail  these  passages  'the 
hand '  is  an  expression  for  the  Divine  inSaence 
which  lays  irresistible  hold  upon  the  prophet, 
being  almost  the  equivalent  of  'the  spirit  of 
Jahweh,'  which  likewise  'falls'  upon  the  prophet 
(Ezk  11°),  and  imparts  to  him  special  revelations 
from  God.  In  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  the  effect  of  the 
band  of  Jahweh  is  almost  always  to  induce  a 
vision.  Nevertheless,  there  is  plainly  a  consider- 
able ditlerence  between  this  kind  of  ecstasy  and 
that  of  the  ancient  nSbt'im.  It  is  true  that  under 
all  forms  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  8i)irit 
of  God  presents  an  unfathomable  mystery.  But 
on  the  part  of  the  writing  prophets  we  find  no 
trace  of  their  being  plungea  by  this  influence  into 
a  condition  of  amentia  or  unconscious  rapture. 
They  always  retain  a  clear  consciousness  and  a 
distinct  recollection  of  what  they  saw  in  spirit  and 
of  what  was  said  to  thcin.*  Otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  describe  the  vision  or  to 
announce  the  word  of  God  that  came  to  them  in 
their  ecstasy. 

4.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  in  opposition  to 
this  it  has  been  maintained  (so,  in  great  detail,  by 
A.  Klostermann  in  SK,  1877,  p.  391  ff.,  and  again 
recently  by  Dnhm  in  his  Commentary  on  Isainh, 
p.  129)  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  by  the 
prophet's  own  confession,  cataleptic  conditions, 
namely,  temporary  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  and 
speech,  must  be  assumed,  although  this  morbid 
condition  did  not  exclude  an  exact  recollection 
of  the  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  that 
were  experienced  during  the  catalepsy.  In  point 
of  fact,  Ezekiel  tells  us  that,  after  his  vision  of 
the  cheruUm-ohariot,  he  went  in  bittemea*  (t?)  in 
the  heat  of  his  spirit,  and  that  he  then  sat  stunned 
with  astonishment  (o'p^t  in  the  midst  of  his 
people  for  seven  days  He  speaks,  further 

*  Thb  dnnil*  hot  ntatM  th*  ancient  orthodox  theories, 
such  tb»t  which  goes  btck  to  Philo,  that  human  reason 
left  the  prophet,  to  mue  room  (or  the  Dit-ine  apirit.  Equally 
futile  are  au  attempt!  to  reduce  the  propbeta  to  mere  instru- 
mente  of  the  Divine  spirit,  devoid  qf  VJiU,  and  comparable  to  a 
flute  in  the  hand  of  the  player  or  a  p^  in  the  hand  of  the 
scribe.  Such  attempts  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  rook  of  what 
Is  an  undeniable  (act,  that  the  iiidinduality  of  the  ditTerent 
prophets  is  very  clearly  revealed  In  their  style  and  their  manner 
of  speech.  Isaiah  writes  quite  dilTerently  (rem  Jcrciniah,  and 
the  latter,  again,  quite  dilTerently  from  Esekiel.  Of  course  all 
this  does  not  exclude  the  i>oasibllity  of  a  heiKhteniti^^  o(  the 
natural  gifts  and  powers  of  the  prophets  by  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  spirit.  Such  a  process  is  evident,  (or  instance,  in 
the  manner  of  speech  of  the  herdsman  Amos,  which  is  as 
forcible  as  it  is  dear.  Jerome's  opinion  regarding  the  *  rustic 
st^le'  of  Amos  most  be  pronounced  quite  unproved  and  in- 
correct. 
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(v.*"-).  of  a  dumbness  which  God  sends  upon  him, 
which  ctm  indeed  be  interrupted  when  it  ia  the 
Divine  will  that  he  make  prophetic  announce- 
ments, but  whose  entire  removal  does  not  take 
place  tUl  the  evening  before  the  news  comes  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  phenomena  agree 
remarkably  with  those  observea  in  cataleptica. 
Dnhm  is  inclined  to  reckon  especially  the  vision  in 
8M1**  among  the  cases  'in  which  the  body  liea 
seemingly  dead  and  the  phantom  (that  has  left  it) 
represents  the  Ego.'  On  the  other  hand.  Zecha- 
riah,  with  his  'angel  that  spake  vfith  me,'  is  in- 
cluded by  Duhm  among  the  instances  'in  which 
consciousness  remains  in  the  body,  and  the  phantom 
that  cornea  forth  is  apparently  unconscious.'  But 
however  much  the  assumption  of  cataleptic  con- 
ditions on  the  part  of  Ezekiel  may  have  in  its 
favour,  this  does  not  yet  amount  to  evidence  of  a 
relapse  to  the  old  form  of  mantic.  Above  all, 
there  are  two  points  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  the 
first  place,  Ezekiel  represents  his  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  stunned  condition,  those  alleged  cata- 
leptic phenomena  (3'^-)i  as  the  retuU  of  tiie  vision 
of  the  cherubim-chariot ;  whereas  he  describes  the 
vision  itself  with  a  preciseness  which  does  not 
look  like  that  of  a  man  whose  mental  balance  has 
been  disturbed.  Secondly,  before  and  after  the 
story  of  his  being  carried  to  Jerusalem  (8"'-)  and 
the  lengthy  account  of  his  visions  there,  he  says 
not  a  word  about  cataleptic  conditions,  and  we 
have  no  right  simply  on  tlie  ground  of  Z'^-  to  poe- 
tulate  them  here  also.  But,  above  all,  the  whole 
nature  and  contents  of  the  great  vision  in  chapters 
40-48  are  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  any  notion 
of  a  morbid  condition  on  the  part  of  the  prophet. 
Everything  here  breathes  sucn  an  air  of  deliDera- 
tion  and  purpose  that  only  a  small  share  in  the 
inception  of  tiiis  lengthy  programme  for  the  future 
can  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  vision  (see 
l)elow,  p.  676'').  Again,  as  to  the  '  double  conscious- 
ness '  of  Zechariah,  it  is  really  only  in  4'  that  there 
is  any  indication  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
prophet ;  and  this  is  very  far  from  justifying  the 
assumption  of  actual  cataleptic  conditions.  For, 
when  we  read  that  the  angel  who  talked  with  him 
reawakened  him  as  a  man  that  is  wakened  out  of 
his  sleep,  this  means  merely  that  the  prophet, 
exhausted  by  the  preceding  visions,  had  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  sleep,  and  had  now  to  be  made  capable 
of  experiencing  a  new  vision.  But  here,  again,  in 
the  case  of  Zechariah,  it  will  be  found  that  his 
night-visions  in  their  present  form  are  to  be  in 
large  measure  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
littirateur  and  not  of  the  visionary. 

5.  Taking  everything  into  account,  the  ylBlon 
did  not,  upon  the  whole,  play  such  a  large  rOle  in 
prophetism  as  there  has  l>een  a  disjxjsition  to 
attribute  to  it.  As  for  the  classical  examples,  so 
to  speak,  -i*.  visions  which  we  find  on  the  part  of 
Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  the  descriptions  are 
almost  all  extremely  meagre;  nay,  in  some  in- 
stances they  contain  nothing  more  than  names 
of  objects  with  which  the  utteramce  of  religious 
truths  and  exhortations  is  connected.  The  more 
detailed  the  description  (as,  for  instance,  in  Ezk 
1^),  the  more  it  contains  not  only  framework 
and  motive  but  exhibits  deliberate  purpose,  the 
more  is  it  deficient  in  specifically  religious  con- 
tents. In  evei^  instance  the  word  spoken  in  the 
course  of  the  vision  or  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing it,  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  IJie 
revelation  communicated  to  the  prophet. 

6.  Finally,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  gross  exag- 
geration to  think  of  all  the  activity  of  the  pro- 
jiliets  as  carried  on  under  ecstatic  conditions. 
When  a  prophet  begins  his  message  with  the 
expression  *  'Thos  saith  the  Lord  '  (.ti.t  iqm  nb),  or 
introduces  into  his  address  tJie  very  frequent 
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*  word  of  tiie  LORD '  (nvr  Dfif),  he  means  to  claim 
that  he  does  not  speak  a  message  of  his  own 
creation,  like  the  false  prophets :  Jahweh  must 
have  spoken  to  him  before  he  can  proclaim  the 
word  of  Jahweh.  But  this  does  not  im^ly  that 
the  inspiration  from  Jahweh  most  in  every  instance 
be  connected  with  the  throwing  of  the  prophet 
into  the  ecstatic  condition.  It  may,  farther,  be 
asked  whether  for  every  partioalar  message  of  the 
prophets  there  was  neeaed  a  special  inspiration 
from  Jahweh,  or  whether  we  should  not  rather 
hold  that  they  always  spoke  in  the  power  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  which  was  imparted  to  them  at  their 
call.  The  answer  is,  that  both  these  possibili- 
ties are  witnessed  to  in  the  Prophetical  writings, 
(a)  In  the  story  of  the  call  of  Isaiah  (&"•),  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Jeremiah  (I**-)  and  of  Ezekiel  (2**-  and 
3"'-),  ve  hear  of  a  general  commission  from  God 
to  these  prophets,  a  kind  of  programme  of  their 
ministry,  to  which  at  all  times  tiiey  are  to  give 
heed  in  word  and  act. 

(6)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  possess  also  some 
notable  evidences  that  the  word  of  Jahweh  may  in 
»  particular  instance  be  at  first  withheld,  and  only 
eommunicated  after  a  while. — (a)  Thus  the  prophet 
QabaVkuk  can  at  first  give  no  reply  to  the  com- 
plaint which  he  has  to  make  to  Jahweh  (in 
chapter  1).  Nay,  he  resolves  to  take  his  stand 
upon  his  watch-tower*  to  look  out  and  to  learn 
wiiat  Jahweh  has  to  say  to  him,  and  what  reply 
He  'Will  make  to  his  grievance.  And,  in  fact, 
Jahweh  answers  him  at  once,  and  even  commands 
him  to  write  down  the  revelation  he  receives. 

But  there  are  two  testimonies  of  Jeremiah  which 
point  still  more  clearly  in  the  same  direction. — (^) 
When  the  false  prophet,  Qananiah  of  Gibeon,  in 
the  presence  of  Jeremiah  proclaims  to  nriests  and 
people  as  a  word  from  Jahweh  ( Jer  28''-)  that  the 
yoke  of  Nebuchadreffar  is  about  to  be  broken, 
and  the  temple-vessels  carried  away  under  Jehoia- 
kim  to  be  brought  back  from  Babylon|  Jeremiah 
gives  his  Amen  to  this.  He  expresses,  indeed,  his 
suspicion  at  the  suddenness  of  tne  change  from  the 
predictions  of  woe  uttered  by  the  old  prophets  to 
the  opposite.  Bat  he  allows  Hananiah  to  take 
from  his  neck  and  break  the  yoke  which  he  had 
worn  for  some  time  as  a  threatening  allnsion  to 
the  yoke  of  the  Chaldeans.  Straightway  Jere- 
miah takes  his  departnre.  But  soon  thereafter 
the  command  comes  to  him  from  God  to  announce 
to  Hananiah  that  Jahweh  would  put  an  iron  yoke 
in  place  of  the  wooden  one  broken  by  him,  and 
would  bring  all  nations  under  the  yoke  of  Nebu- 
chadreip^.  gananiah  himself  was  further  to  be 
told  that  as  a  false  prophet  he  was  doomed  to  die 
the  same  year.  And  so  it  fell  out  in  the  seventh 
month  of  tnat  year.  In  this  whole  transaction  it 
is  highly  noteworthy  that  Jeremiah  at  first  con- 
fiilers  it  possible  that  H<ui<^l'^li  spoken  a  true 
message  from  Jahweh,  because  he  himself  has 
received  none  to  a  contrary  efiect,  but  that  after- 
wards he  has  no  hesitation  in  opposing  his  subse- 
quent communication  from  Jahweh  to  H<^<^u^'b 

*  The  mach  diacoased  puaage,  U  SI"-,  belongs  (if  we  adopt 
the  present  text)  to  a  different  categoiy.  We  leave  it  an  open 
quesUon  whether  this  oracle  belongs  to  laalah  (dating  from 
e.  710  B.aX  or  whether  it  ahoold  not  rather  be  placed  about  the 
jesr  640.  In  t.>  Jahweh  bids  the  prophet  set  a  watcher,  who 
IS  to  mount  the  tower  and  tell  what  he  sees.  This  is  geneniUy 
explained  as  an  emlxidinient  of  the  tact  that  the  prophet,  under 
the  inflaenoe  o(  the  Divine  sphit,  distinguishes  in  himself,  as  it 
ware,  two  personalities.  Aooording  to  Duhm  (Cus.  on  Isaiah, 
p.  U>\  '  the  meaning  of  the  oommand  is  that  the  prophet  is  to 
vteld  himself  to  catalepsy  (of.  above,  p.  673'>)  and  let  loose  from 
himself  the  aoc«I,  who,  untnunmelled  bv  the  bodily 


_  ,  ad  by  the  bodily  senses,  can 

peroeiTe  supra^ensuai  things.'  Bat  it  u  hardly  open  to  ques- 
tion that  the  present  text  of  v.*  is  da*  to  a  muunderBtandlng 
of  the  Hassot&h,  and  ought,  with  Buhl  (ZATW,  1888,  p.  167  ff.) 
and  Stade  (ib.  p.  106  ff.),  to  be  emended  io  as  to  read  as  a  com- 
mand of  Jaihweb  to  the  prophet  to  monnt  (he  tower.  Thus  the 
oatalepay  allseed  by  Duhm  falls  away  at  itself,  and  Is  SI* 
hecomma  simple  pataUal  to  Hah  2*. 


lying  word.  Here,  agiun,  all  notion  of  mere 
imagination  or  invention  on  thepart  of  the  pro- 
phet is  absolutely  excluded.  What  he  speaks  is 
based  upon  real,  direct  inspiration. 

(7)  The  otiier  testimony,  which  is  no  less  char- 
acteristic, is  found  in  Jer  42"-.  The  remnant  of 
the  people,  which  had  fled  from  Mifpah  after  the 
muixier  of  Gedaliab,  beg  the  prophet  to  give  them 
a  message  from  Jahweh  to  indicate  the  right 
course  for  them  to  pursue,  and  assure  him  that, 
whatever  be  the  instructioiis,  they  will  carry  them 
out.  Jeremiah  promises  that  he  ^^ill  pray  to 
Jahweh  for  a  me&sage,  and  that  he  will  not  Iceep 
back  a  single  word  of  it  when  he  receives  it.  But 
ton  days  elapse  before  the  Divine  word  comes  to 
him,  forbidding  absolutely  the  migration  to  Egypt, 
and  commandmg  the  people  to  remain  in  their 
own  land.  The  charges  of  falsehood  and  treachery 
which  the  spokesmen  of  the  people  then  prefer 
against  the  prophet  are  such  as  no  one  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  attributing  to  the  blind  seal  of 
infatuated  men.  But  it  would  be  equally  uniust 
to  regard  those  ton  days  as  simply  a  period  of 
delay  which  the  prophet  took  for  calm  considera- 
tion, and  with  a  view  to  the  allaying  of  excited 
feelings.  Here,  too,  we  must  believe  him  when 
he  tells  us  that  he  could  not  announce  a  'word  of 
Jahweh '  until  it  had  been  given  him. 

7.  In  all  that  we  have  said  hitherto  in  the  way 
of  characterizing  the  writing  prophets,  we  have 
not,  however,  yet  mentioned  the  most  essential 
feature.  This  we  find  in  the  tubjectt  of  prophetic 
announcement,  which  are  exclusively  the  afliiirs 
of  the  theocracy,  not  to  say  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  wide  sense  of  that  expression.  The  pro- 
phecies are  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  whether  in  Israel  or  Judah,— or  at  least 
relate  to  them  ;  and  in  every  instance  the  con- 
tents are  exclusively  moral  and  religious.  Tlie 
few  exceptions,  where  a  prophecyis  addressed  to 
individuals,  are  only  apparent.  When  Isaiah 
invites  king  A^fax  to  aslc  a  sign  from  Jahweh,  he 
is  speaking  to  the  man  who  had  the  control  of, 
and  the  responsibility  for,  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  at  a  critical  period.  And  when  the  same 
prophet  (Is  22'*<'-)  announces  to  the  king's  major- 
domo  his  deposition  and  banishment,  and  the 
appointment  of  Elia]pm  in  his  place,  the  whole 
context  shows  that  Sbebna  had  brought  this 

Sunishment  upon  himself  by  the  harm  he  had 
one  the  theocracy,  and  by  his  oppression  of  the 
people ;  whereas  it  was  to  be  expected  of  F.lialfim. 
the  servant  of  Jahweh,  that  he  would  be  '  a  father 
to  the  house  of  Judah.'  In  the  same  way,  of 
course,  we  must  interpret  the  minatory  propliecies 
of  Jeremiah  addressed  to  individuals :  for  instance, 
that  to  Pashhur  (20"-),  whose  ill-treatment  of  the 
prophet  had  proved  him  to  be  a  rebel  against 
Jahweh  Himself;  that  to  Hananiah  (SS"*-;  see 
above) ;  that  to  Shemaiah  (29»*'-) ;  and,  not  leas, 
the  numerous  prophetic  addresses  to  various  kings 
of  Judah  (21»*  22"'-  27'"-  38><»-).  Acain,  the 
very  frequent  words  of  threatening  uttered  against 
whole  classes,  the  nobles  and  judges  of  the  |>eopl<;, 
the  priests  or  the  (false)  prophets,  have  ii-  view 
the  members  of  these,  not  as  individuals  out  as 
the  holders  of  important  offices,  on  whose  conduct 
the  weal  and  the  woe  of  the  whole  body  depend. 
The  true  prophet  of  Jahweh,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  an  office  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  called  by  God 
to  a  definite  activity,  never  for  State  reasons  or 
by  a  king's  commission.  Accordingly,  nothing 
could  argue  greater  perversity  than  to  represent 
Isaiah,  when  ne  announced  to  Shebna  his  deposi- 
tion (221"  ),  as  acting  in  an  official  capacity  and  by 
the  king's  directions — something  after  the  fashion 
of  a  court  preacher  I 

8.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  positior  li  th« 
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propliets  in  the  service  of  Jahweh  that  they  per- 
fonn  their  ministry  without  any  claim  to  fee  or 
reward — dittering  thus  from  the  ancient  seerH,  who 
received  gifu  in  return  for  the  answers  they  wive 
to  inquirers  (1  8  9"-,  1  K  14»).  According  to  ftlic 
3",  it  is  a  sign  of  the  false  jpronhets  that  they 
divine  for  money — conduct  wnicn  is  pronounced 
equally  disgraceful  with  that  of  judges  who  take 
gifts  to  give  decisions,  or  of  priests  who  impart 
torSh  for  a  fee. 

9.  Once  more,  as  to  the  numerous  oracles  and 
addresses  spoken  against foreign  peoplet :  these  fall 
in  large  measure  within  the  spnere  of  prophetic 
activity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  motive  is 
the  hostile  attitude  of  these  nations  to  the  theo- 
cracy. They  denounce  the  judgment  of  Jahweh 
upon  those  who  in  their  blindness  have  abused  His 
commission  to  chastise  and  have  cruelly  destroyed 
(Is  lO""  ) ;  or  who,  like  the  Edomites,  in  Jeru- 
salem's <  evil  day,'  exhibited  a  savage  iov,  and  did 
their  best  to  humiliate  and  destroy  Judah  (Ob  ""•). 
But  even  where  such  motives  are  not  present,  or 
at  least  not  recognizable  by  us,  the  oracles  against 
foreign  nations  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  pro- 
phetic addresses.  For  they  are  all  testimonies 
that  it  is  recognized  that  Jahweh  alone,  with 
almighty  hamd,  guides  the  fortunes  of  the  nations, 
near  and  remote ;  that  He  alone  can  reward  and 
punish ;  and  that  He  does  both  aocmding  to  the 
onalteraUe  standard  of  right  and  righteonanees. 
It  is  no  more  the  merely  national  sod,  who  con- 
cerns himself  about  the  course  of  the  world  only 
when  his  own  people  are  assaUed  by  another,  ana 
then — such  was  the  popular  belief— takes  their 
part  blindly  ;  but  One  who  avenges  even  the  out- 
rage perpetrated  by  the  Moabites  on  the  bones 
of  the  kmg  of  Edom  (Am  2').  And  thus  it  may 
well  be  said  that  in  these  very  oracles  against 
the  nations  dear  and  forcible  expression  is  given 
to  the  uniTersaliBm  of  the  prophetic  conception  of 
God,  the  omnipotence,  wisdom,  and  righteousness 
of  Jahweh.  "There  is  nothing  in  them  to  invali- 
date the  judgment  expressed  a  little  ago,  that  the 
activity  of  the  writing  prophets  is  always  con- 
cerned with  the  interests  and  aims  of  the  theo- 
cracy, the  ways  of  God  with  the  latter,  and  that 
the  contents  of  their  prophecies  are  nnifonnly  of 
a  moral  and  religious  nature. 

10.  From  this  follows  anotiier  nenlt,  whieh  is 
not  least  in  importance,  namely,  that  the  minatory 
prediction,  however  oategorioally  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed, has  always  only  a  eoHmtional  ehairaeter. 
Even  Amos,  whose  denonciatlon  of  judgment 
sounds  so  irrevocable  that  he  aotnally  strikes  up 
the  funeral  dirge  (Mm4A)  over  Israel  (0*),  does  not 
abandon  all  hope,  for  immediately  thereafter  he 
utters  the  exhortation :  '  Seek  Jahweh,  that  ye 
may  live '  (w.*-  •) ;  '  Yea,  if  ye  hate  the  evU  and 
love  the  good,  it  may  be  that  Jahweh,  the  God  of 
Hosts,  wul  be  gracious  unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph ' 
(v.").    Isaiah,  again,  although  expressly  ealled 
(O""-)  to  harden  the  people  still  more  07  his  preach- 
ing of  repentance,  presets  (l*"-)  the  coming  of  a 
time  when  Jerusalem  shall  onoe  more  be  ctdled  a 
city  of  righteousness,  a  faithful  talej,  after  a  por- 
tion of  her  inhaUtajats  have  been  brought  by 
purifying  judgment  to  repentance.   Similarly,  in 
38'  Isaiah,  by  the  instruction  of  Jahweh,  an- 
nounoes  to  king  Qezekiab  his  speedy  end,  but  im- 
mediately thereafter  tells  him  tha^  owing  to  his 
prayer  and  tears,  his  life  is  to  be  prolw^ed  for 
nfteen  years.   Jeremiah  announces  as  a  message 
from  Jahweh  (26*)  that  the  threatenings  ntterid 
a^unst  city  and  temple  may  perhaps  have  the 
effect  of  leading  the  people  to  hearken  and  turn 
from  their  wa]^  in  which  case  Jahweh  will  repent 
Him  of  the  evil  which  He  thought  to  bring  upon 
them  hecanae  of  tiie  evil  of  their  doingn   In  short, 


the  prophetic  word  is  not  a  decretum  abiolutum, 
whieTi  must  work  itself  out  after  the  manner  of  a 
blind  natural  force,  an  inexorable  fate ;  it  pursues 
moral  aims ;  it  is  designed  to  bring  about  know- 
ledge and  repentance.  Hence  it  is  subject  to 
recall,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  party 
threatened ;  just  as  the  potter  can  transform  the 
marred  vessel  as  he  pleases  (Jer  IS"-)-  Fpi'  Jahweh 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
in  his  turning  from  bis  evil  way,  that  he  may 
live  (Ezk  18^).  It  was  to  emphasize  this  truth, 
and  that  even  as  extended  to  the  heathen,  that 
the  little  Book  of  Jonah  was  oomposed  in  the 
post-exilic  period. 

iiL  The  Forms  of  DiriSB  Bsvbiutiob  to 
THE  Prophets.— \.  The  simplest  form  of  com- 
munication from  God  to  the  prophets  is  the  word 
which  comes  to  them,  and  which  is  very  frequently 
the  equivalent  of  'revelation.'  According  to  Jer 
18"  it  was  a  current  saying  of  the  time  that 
tdrOh  ('  direction  *)  could  never  be  lacking  to  the 
priest,  nor  '  counsel '  to  the  wise,  nor  the  '  word ' 
to  the  prophet.  That  the  prophet,  in  virtue  of 
his  cair,  could  speak  in  the  name  of  Jahweh, 
without  having  in  every  instance  received  an 
extraordinary  revelation,  we  have  already  (p.  674*) 
pointed  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  dating 
of  particular  Divine  meesa^  (particularly  in 
Ezekiel,  Haggai,  and  Zechanah,  but  occasionally 
also  in  Jeremiah)  is  an  evidence  that  the  prophet 
could  be  quite  oonsdoos  of  having  received  a 
special  revelation. 

The  same  is  witnessed  to  by  the  expression  (Is 
22'^  of.  9)  'Jahweh  revealed  nimself  in  my  ears,' 
i.e.  called  to  me  audibly.  It  has  been  argued  by 
Ed.  KOnig  that  a  bearing  with  the  bodily  ear  is 
what  is  thought  of  in  this  phrase ;  but  that  it  is 
not  so,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  elsewhere  the 
Divine  word  is  said  to  be  by  the  prophet. 
But  this  seeing  is  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  like 
the  beholding  of  the  prophetic  visions.  Both  kinds 
of  seeing  are  designated  by  the  same  word  in 
Hebrew  (pits  h&z6n;  cf.,  for  instance,  the  expres- 
sion '  Vision  of  Isaiah,'  placed  as  a  collective  title 
at  the  head  of  the  present  Book  of  Isaiah).  This 
is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
boundary  between  the  two — especially  in  early 
times — was  a  fluid  one :  even  the  receiving  of  a 
Divine  message  might  readily  be  coupled  with 
ecstatic  visionary  conditions. 

2.  Still  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  viiioru 
proper,  i.e.  of  the  beholding  of  concrete  pictures 
and  incidents,  of  which  the  prophet  afterwards 
g^ves  an  account,  and,  if  necessary,  an  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  noteworthy  that  this  seeing  is  almost 
everywhere  (cf.  Am  7»-«-'  8»  9",  Is  6',  Jer  1"  ", 
Ezk  1',  Zee  1'  2'  etc.)  expressed  by  the  verb  n^-j 
(rd'aA),  which  usually  stands  for  bodily  vision. 
Here,  again,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  that 
we  have  to  do  with  an  unveiling  of  the  invisible 
world  to  the  bodily  eye  of  the  prophet,  but  rather 
that  he  with  the  spiritual  eye  beholds  real  pictures 
and  incidents  as  at  other  times  he  does  with  the 
bodUy  eye.  Of  all  the  analogies  which  have  been 
adduced  to  make  the  mystery  of  this  kind  of 
seeing  (namely,  the  prophetic  vision  in  the  nar- 
rower sense)  intelligible,  that  which  deserves  most 
attention  is  the  lai^ly  attested  'artistic  intui- 
tion.' In  the  latter,  a  work  of  art,  which  has  been 
planned  and  perhaps  long  considered,  may  all  at 
once  present  itself  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  artist 
in  unthought-of  finish  and  beau^,  and  that  so 
clearly  that  he  is  able  henceforth  to  retain  it  in 
his  memory  and  carry  it  into  execution.  But, 
even  with  such  an  analogy  as  this,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  considerable  differences  in  kind  be- 
tween the  two,  artistio  and  prophetic  inapiratiagii« 
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and,  above  aU,  the  difference  in  their  snbjeot- 
niatter. 

Bat,  further,  the  visions  present  themselves 
to  us  in  such  multiplicity  tliat  we  can  readily 
understand  how  attempts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
tinguish between  genuine  vision  and  the  purely 
literary  garb  given  to  prophetic  ideas — not  to 
speak  of  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  visions  to  a 
mere  literary  device.  To  refute  the  latter  notion, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  point  to  (a)  the  single  vision 
recorded  by  Isaiah  (in  cb.  6).  It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  invented  this  incident,  to 
which  his  solemn  call  to  the  prophetic  office  is 
attached,  merely  in  order  to  present  in  this  form 
certain  thoughts  of  his  own  about  the  nature  and 
the  prospecto  of  his  prophetic  calling.  For  any 
such  purpose  (he  labour  spent  on  the  description 
would  be  too  great,  and  everything  favours  the 
assumption  that  the  prophet  on  this  one  occasion 
actually  beheld  the  supra-earthly  pictures  which 
he  describes,  experienced  the  atoning  inflnence 
(v.'),  and  beard  the  Divine  commission  given  him. 
And,  in  truth,  the  pictnres  are  of  suUime  sim- 
plicity, while  the  succession  of  the  incidents  ia 
clear  and  impressive  (just  as  In  the  vision  of 
Micaiah  ben-Imlah,  1  K  22'''-) — both  indications  of 
a  real  inward  experience. 

(i)  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  gain  a  harmonious 
conception  of  the  first  two  visions  of  Amos  (7"-)- 
In  the  third  of  them  (v.^)  it  is  to  one  object 
alone,  the  plnmbline,  that  the  Divine  oracle 
attaches  itseu ;  while  the  object  of  the  fourth,  the 
baslcet  of  harvest  fruits,  serves  merely  aa  a  sym* 
bol  of  the  harvest  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
people.  The  fifth  vision  (9"-)  is  the  first  to  offer, 
although  described  with  extreme  brevity,  an  ana- 
lo^'y  to  that  of  Isaiah.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  it  is  possible  to  regara  the  others 
also,  in  spite  of  their  peculiarities,  as  something 
more  than  merely  the  literary  garb  of  prophetic 
ideas.  This  latter  device  makes  its  appearance 
only  after  the  prophetic  vision  has  had  a  consider- 
able history,  and  the  public  ministry  of  the  prophets 
has  had  to  yield  more  and  more  to  the  activity 
of  tlie  pen.  Moreover,  the  testimony  to  visions 
on  the  part  of  pre-ezilic  prophets  is  confined, 
apart  from  those  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  to  those 
recounted  in  Jer  l**- In  both  of  the  last  two  a 
single  object  (an  almond-tree  and  a  seething-pot) 
seen  by  the  prophet  furnishes  the  motive  (and  that 
in  connexion  with  the  immediately  subsequent 
call  of  the  prophet)  for  a  prophetic  announcement. 

(c)  In  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vision 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  highly  detailed  and 
somewhat  complicated  form.  As  in  the  case  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  first  vision  (Ezk  I""-) 
ushers  in  the  call  of  the  prophet.  Ezekiel  relates 
at  the  outset  how,  after  the  heavens  were  opened 
(i.e.  after  he  had  received  the  faculty  of  beholding 
even  the  supra-earthly),  he  saw  visions  produced 
by  God.  Yet  it  is  not  from  heaven,  but  from  the 
north,  that  the  theophany  comes,  in  a  storm-driven 
fiery  cloud.  This  conceals  the  veir  minutely  de- 
scribed cherubim  (see  above,  p.  iii*'),  and  it  is 
only  at  the  close  (v.""-)  that  we  learn  that  they 
bear  the  jilatform  on  which  the  throne  of  Grod 
stands,  with  God  seated  upon  it.  The  merely 
allusive  way  in  which  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
form  of  Him  who  is  thus  enthroned  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reverential  reserve  which  we  note  al!>o 
in  Ex  24">  and  Is  6'.  But  the  extraordinary  circum  - 
stantiality  of  the  preceding  description,  notwith- 
standing which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  tlie  objects,  justifies  the  conclusion 
— not  that  the  prophet  simply  coined  the  vision 
(whose  exact  date  is  given)  out  —  that  literary 
skill  played  a  very  considerable  part  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  It.   The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ex- 


planation attached  (2^-)  to  his  ^ting  of  the  book- 
roll  which  was  inscribed  with  sighs  and  lamenta- 
tions. Of  course  the  eating  of  the  roll,  which  ia 
a  materializing  of  the  purely  spiritual  inspiration 
thought  of  elsewhere,  likewise  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  vision,  for  it  is  not  tiU  3"*  that  the 
prophet  hears  behind  him  the  noise  of  the  clierubim- 
chariot  which  bears  away  again  'the  glory'  of 
Jahweh.  On  the  appenaed  description  (S'*'-)  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  prophet,  cf.  above, 
p.  673.  When  the  same  theophany  recurs  in  3**- 
the  prophet  contents  himself  with  a  simple  mention 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  a  very  detailed 
account  (8"')  of  the  idolatrous  horrors  which  be 
saw  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  when  he  was 
carried  by  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem.  Then  follow, 
in  the  same  locality,  the  visions  (chs.  9-11)  which 
present  to  hia  view  the  destruction  of  the  citr  and 
the  temple,  together  with  the  threatening  address 
to  the  heads  of  the  people.  From  this  point  the 
vision  does  not  recur  till  ch.  37 — the  reanimating 
of  the  dead  bones,  which  symbolize  Israel  dead,  as 
it  were,  in  the  Exile.  Here,  as  in  chs.  &-11,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prophet  really  saw 
what  he  asserts ;  but  the  individual  desKsriptions 
and,  in  quite  a  special  sense,  the  detailed  mter- 
pretations  and  practical  applications  must  cer- 
tainly be  once  more  set  down  to  the  account  of  a 
literary  performance.  The  same  u  true  in  quite  a 
peculiar  measure  of  the  great  vision  in  the  last 
part  of  the  book  (chs.  40-48),  where  the  prophet 
sketches  the  future  form  of  the  temple  and  its 
cultus  and  of  the  land.  Here  the  details  are  so 
multiplied  and  involved  that  it  has  been  plausibly 
suggested  that  the  prophet  worked  out  his  descrip- 
tion with  the  aid  of  maps  and  plans.  It  is  evident 
that  the  matter  which  could  suggest  such  a  met  hoil 
does  not  belong  to  the  contents  of  the  vision. 
Elsewhere  the  transition  from  the  sphere  of  thi 
vision  to  that  of  literature  ia  betrayed  by  the 
elaborate  justification  of  prescriptions  which  are 
to  come  into  force  only  in  the  future ;  so,  especi- 
ally, the  new  regulation  about  the  priesthood 
(44"-).  and  the  distribution  of  the  tribes  (ch.  48). 
These  prescriptions  and  much  else  are  fitted  into 
the  framework  of  the  vision  only  by  being  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet's  guide  (cf.  40^),  or  even 
of  Jahweli  Himself. 

(rf)  The  latest*  accounts  of  visions  propcr  I'e 
before  us  in  the  eight  night -visions  of  Kecnariah 
(l'-6»).  We  have  already  (p.  673*')  pointed  out 
that,  apart  from  4^  there  are  no  indications  point- 
ing to  a  cataleptic  condition  of  the  prophet  when 
he  had  these  visions.  Hence  it  appeared  to  na 
quite  improbable  that  '  the  angel  who  talked  with 
me '  (1*  2»  etc.)  is  to  be  referred,  with  Duhm,  to 
the  seemingly  double  consciousness  of  a  cataleptic 
Rather  might  we  perhaps  say,  with  Baudissin 
(EinUitung  in  die  Biicher  des  AT,  Leipzig,  1901, 
p.  665) :  'The  introduction  of  tiiis  me<lium  (the 
so-called  angelus  interpres)  between  God  and  the 
prophet  changes  the  character  of  OT  prophecy, 
which  was  based  upon  the  notion  that  the  prophet 
was  directly  filled  with  the  Divine  spirit.  This 
already  implies  that  in  these  night-visions  the 
;,'reat  bulk  of  the  matter  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
prophet's  own  imagination  and  literary  activity. 
On  several  occasions  (so,  quite  ^specially,  in  1*- 
2'""'  )  the  description  of  the  vision  passes  over  into 
the  usual  tone  of  prophetic  address. 

iv.  Tbb  Forms  op  the  Piu)phbtic  Messaob. 
— 1.  Amongst  tlie  various  ways  in  which  the  pro- 
phots  communicated  the  revelations  they  received, 
by  far  the  most  important  place,  at  least  in  the 
early  period,  is  taken  once  more  by  the  %i>ord  or 

•  The  vimom  of  D»niel,  which  nally  belong  to  a  different 
cau-irory— that  of  apocalyptio-will  be  dealt  with  later  on  (pee 

p.  714X 
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the  prophetic  address,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
brief  oracle  or  of  a  somewhat  longer,  clearly  con- 
nected discourse.  But  it  is  only  with  reservations 
that  the  view  can  be  maintained  that  the  extant 
oracles  and  discourses  of  the  earlier  prophets  are 
practically,  without  exception,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  (subsequent)  written  record  of  what  were  ori- 
ginally actual  spoken  addresses.  To  be  sure,  in 
every  instance  where  the  prophet  himself  gives 
place  and  time,  and  names  ear-witnesses  of  his  dis- 
course (as,  for  instance,  in  Is  7"-)>  ^^'c  must  find 
the  record  of  an  actual  address.  But  even  such 
a  cose  as  this  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  much 
fireedom  in  regard  to  the  form  and  the  dimensions 
of  what  is  committed  to  writing. 

Here,  once  more,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  what 
holds  good  of  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  the 
OT,  namely,  that  it  aims  not  at  a  diplomatically 
exact  record  of  words  and  actions,  but  at  exer- 
cising a  religioiu  influence,  and  hence  that  the 
prophet,  when  he  became  an  author,  must  have 
reserved  to  himself  full  liberty  as  to  the  method 
bv  which  he  was  to  achieve  this  result.  But, 
aoove  an,  must  this  liberty  be  postulated  where 
it  was  not  tUl  years  had  elapsed  that  a  prophet 
reprodnied  from  memory  a  long  series  of  addresses 
and  dictated  these  to  an  amanuenms,  as  we  are 
told  Jeremiah  did  after  twenty  -  three  years  of 
prophetic  activity  (Jer  SC"-)-  In  s"ch  a  procedure 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  earlier  adaresses  to 
escape  being  influenced  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
the  Inter  experiences  and  views  of  their  author. 
And,  when  the  roll  written  by  Baruch  was  burned 
by  king  JehoiaJ^im,  the  greatest  freedom  was  used 
once  more  in  reproducing  it :  *  Then  took  Jeremiah 
another  roll,  and  gave  it  to  Baruch  the  scribe,  the 
son  of  Neriah ;  who  wrote  therein  from  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  book  which 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  had  burned  in  the  fire ; 
and  there  were  added  besides  unto  them  many 
like  words'  (Jer  36^).  But  there  are  also  other 
Prophetical  books,  like  that  of  Amos,  whose  very 
dating  (1>  'two  years  before  the  earthquake  ) 
shows  it  to  have  been  composed  later  than  the 
events,  and  no  less  those  of  Hoseaand  Isaiah,  which 
bear  each  evident  traces  of  the  subsequent  reduc- 
tion to  writing  and  of  the  polishing  and  expansion 
of  the  supposed  spoken  address,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  anywhere  to  maintain  the  absolute  identity 
of  the  adcfress  and  its-  report.  In  saying  this  we 
are  leaving  entirely  out  of  account  the  fact  that  in 
the  end  the  Prophetical  writings  were  subjected 
almost,  without  excp])tion,  to  editing  by  other 
hands — a  process  which  introduced  changes  not 
only  in  their  dimensions,  but  in  many  instances 
even  in  their  language.  It  is  useless  to  seek  to 
deny  this.  On  the  otlier  hand,  however,  it  is  per- 
verse to  see  in  this  a  destroying  of  the  character  of 
revelation  and  of  the  high  value  in  general  which 
belongs  to  the  word  of  the  prophets.  Whatever 
may  have  suffered  from  all  those  influences  which 
are  unavoidable  in  the  course  of  human  tradition, 
the  genuine  Divine  word  retains  amidst  it  all  a 
power  and  a  majesty  which  even  at  the  present 
day  do  not  miss  their  effect. 

2.  The  prophetic  address  occasionally  avails 
itself,  with  a  view  to  heightening  the  effect,  of 
the  forms  of  poetical  art,  such  as  the  parable 
(Is  5'"-  28»ff-;  even  the  '  riddle  '  [nyp,  htdah]  of  Ezk 
n"'  is  there  designated  at  the  same  time  '  com- 
parison,' '  parable '  mdishel\),  or  ^lays  upon 
words  (e.g.  Mic  V-) ;  ni^,  in  the  pre-exilio  penod, 
and  repeatedly  even  in  later  times,  it  passes  into 
poetic  rhythins.*  We  most  be  content,  however, 

*  Thns,  (or  imtanoe,  the  so-called  MndA  or '  monnilng  measnre ' 

idlaooTered  by  Ley  and  Badde),  Ce.  the  bringing  together  of  a 
onger  and  a  shorter  rezM-member  (generally  3  and  2  '  rises '), 
pteys  a  much  larger  rtle  in  the  prophetical  wriUngi  than  used 


with  merely  alluding  to  this,  for  it  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  an  article  dealing  with  the  history  of 
religion. 

3.  Full  notice  most  be  taken,  however,  of  the 
symbolical  actions  whereby  the  prophets  gave,  as 
it  were,  a  concrete  form  to  the  truths  they  pro- 
claimed. We  meet  with  an  example  of  this  even 
in  very  early  times,  when  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  (1  K 
ll*"-)  rent  his  new  mantle  into  twelve  pieces  and 
gave  Jeroboam  ten  of  these.  Here  the  interpreta- 
tion follows  straight  upon  the  action,  whereas  in 
1  K  22"  the  latter  comes  after  the  prophetic  oracle. 
With  the  writing  prophets  the  state  of  things  is 
the  same  with  symbolical  actions  as  with  the 
vision.  At  first  rare  and  simple,  these  actions 
occur  in  Ezekiel  in  considerable  numbers,  and  at 
times  in  so  complicated  a  form  as  to  justify  the 
question  whether  they  are  meant  to  be  thought 
of  as  actually  performed,  and  not  simply  as  the 
literary  garb  given  to  prophetic  ideas.  In  Amos, 
Hosea,  Micah  there  are  no  examples. 

(a)  In  Isaiah,  as  there  is  only  one  vision,  so 
there  is  only  one  symbolical  action  (ch.  20).  The 
prophet  is  to  go  about  for  three  years  naked  (>.«. 
without  his  upper  garment)  and  barefooted,  and 
thus  to  famish  an  impressive  emblem  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  going  into 
captivity.  But  this  action  of  his  serves  also,  as 
v.*  shows,  a  practical  purpose  of  extreme  import- 
ance, namely,  to  keep  Judah  from  foolishly  revolt- 
ing m>m  Assjrria,  through  trust  in  the  delusive  aid 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians.  The  sym- 
bolical action  then  appears  here  in  the  direct 
service  of  the  Divine  guidance  of  the  people  by 
means  of  the  prophet,  and  hence  (like  all  the  sym- 
bolical actions  we  meet  with  in  the  writing  pro- 
phets) is  directly  commanded  by  God. 

(b)  After  Is  2U  the  next  instances  of  symbolical 
actions  occur  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  In  Jer  13 
the  prophet  is  told  to  bay  a  linen  girdle,  and  first 
to  put  it  upon  his  loins  and  then  to  hide  it  in  a 
hole  of  a  rock  by  the  water.*  The  consequent 
destruction  of  the  girdle  is  to  symbolize  the  inevit- 
able destruction  of  Jndah  ana  Jerusalem.  With 
a  like  aim  be  goes  to  Topheth  (W-),  the  place 
of  child -sacrifice,  and  before  the  eyes  of  many 
witnesses  breaks  an  earthen  pitcher  —  an  action 
whose  significance  is  heightened  bv  the  scene  where 
it  takes  place.  According  to  27^»  Jeremiah,  in 
order  to  sjrmboliM  the  necessity  for  Judah's  sub- 
mitting patientlT  to  the  yoke  of  Nebnchadref^r, 
places  oands  and  yoke-bars  upon  his  own  neck  (cf. 
also  28'°-  '*).  It  18  noteworthy  that  the  explana- 
tion of  this  symbolical  action,  aiong  with  a  corre- 
sponding warning,  is  sent  also  to  the  kings  of  the 
surrounding  peoples  —  a  strong  proof  that  the 
prophet  felt  tnat  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  God 
who  rules  over  all.  It  is  a  very  crass  misconcep- 
tion that  sees  here  an  nnbeooming  interference 
with  foreign  politics,  or  even  an  evidence  that  the 
prophet  acted  thus  because  he  was  in  the  pay 
of  the  Chaldieans.  Finally,  our  present  category 
includes  in  a  certain  sense  also  iS"-,  where  the 
prophet,  by  Jahweh's  instructions,  buries  great 
stones  in  the  clay-ground  in  front  of  the  palace  of 
the  Pharaoh  at  Tabpanhes,  as  a  testimony  to  the 

to  be  mpposed ;  c(.  t.g.  Am  sv.,  \,  lar.  jss  isss:  uin.  igw 
2211.-I  s7»St  47iir.  spu.  til*.  (HflM;  Jer  9a>t  l««f-,  Etk  W'wr.  etc 
0(.  art.  PoiTRT  in  vol  !v. 

*  It  by  Plrdth  (nn^)  of  v.^'-  the  riirer  Kuphrates  must  be 
understood,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  aoooant 
ot  the  whole  transaction  as  simply  a  literary  device,  or  even 
(with  Duhm  In  his  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  p.  119)  as  the  free 
invention  of  a  late  redactor.  For  Jeremiah  cEinnot  possibly 
have  undertaken  the  long  Journey  to  the  Euphrates  twice  over, 
merelv  to  establish  the  tact  that  a  linen  girdle  is  ruined  by 
damp.  But  now  L.  Oautier(cf.  Bote  auM  Zion,  July  lfiS4,  p.  S2 1.) 
points  to  an  'Ain  ('fountain')  Fara  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Anathoth.  the  home  of  the  prophet.  Assuming  this  to  be  meant 
liy  Pei  dth,  all  difficulty  disappears  (ct.  Bnc.  BiM.  IL  1429). 
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fact  that  Nebnchadre^r  would  one  day  get  np 
his  throne  over  these  stones,  to  execute  grim 
judgment  upon  Egypt. 

I'he  above  instances,  however,  exhanst  the  sym- 
bolical actions  of  Jeremiah  ;  for  his  purchase,  by 
Divine  command,  of  a  field,  while  he  was  in  prison 
{32"-),  is  a  legal  transaction,  whose  symbolical 
sense,  as  we  learn  from  t."'-,  was  not  evident  to 
the  prophet  himself  till  afterwards.  Moreover, 
all  the  above  enumerated  symbolical  actions  are 
as  simple  as  they  are  impressive ;  they  are  easy  to 
interpret  and  easy  to  Teniember. 

(r)  Much  m6re  circumstantial  is  even  (a)  the 
first  of  the  emblematical  transactions  required  of 
Ezekiel  (4"-).  He  is  to  draw  upon  a  tile  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem,  to  set  in  array  various  siege  appliances, 
nay  even  whole  armies,  against  the  city,  and, 
finally,  to  place  an  iron  pan  between  himself  (as 
God's  representative)  and  the  city.  Still  the  direc- 
tion to  give  the  house  of  Israel  a  'sign'  in  this 
way  was  quite  capable  of  execution,  whatever 
room  there  may  be  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  method  by  which  the  prophet  depicted  the 
besieging  armies.— Bat  it  is  different  with  the 
vase  contemplated  in  4*^.  Here  Ezekiel  ia  to  lie 
upon  one  side,  bound  with  cords  to  prevent  his 
turning  over  on  his  other  side,  and  first  to  bear 
for  190  *  days  the  guilt  of  Inael,  and  then  for 
other  40  days  the  guilt  of  Jndah — these  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  years,  respectively, 
of  the  captivity  of  the  two  kingdoms.  No  appcNU 
to  the  prophet  s  alleged  tendency  to  catalepsy  will 
suffice  to  make  a  literal  fulfilment  of  this  com- 
mand conceivable  :  for  this  reason,  apart  from  any 
other,  that  such  a  prolonging  of  the  symbolical 
transaction  over  nearly  eight  months  would  have 
tended  to  rob  it  of  effect,  or  at  least  would  have 
been  quite  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
We  must  therefore  assume  that  the  syml)olical 
action  was  indeed  actually  carried  on  the 

frophet  for  a  time,  but  that  its  prolongation  to 
00  -r  40  days  is  merely  part  of  his  subsequent  ex- 
planation of  it. — It  is  only  nfon  this  assumption, 
attain,  that  M  the  prescription  (4*'-)  as  to  the 
stinted  use  of  unclean  food  by  the  prophet  while 
he  was  bound  as  above  deaoribed.t  can  be  conceived 
as  capable  of  being  obeyed,  A  daily  allowance  of 
20  shekels  [about  6  oz.  avoir.]  weight  of  the  com- 
posite bread  prescribed  would  scarcely  have  sufficed 
to  support  life  for  230  (not  to  speak  of  430)  days. 
— (<)  Verr  graphic  and  impressive,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  tne  fourth  sign  (8'*-).  The  prophet,  hav- 
ing cut  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard,  bums  a 
third  of  the  hair,  amitea  about  another  third  with 
a  sword,  scatters  the  other  third  to  the  winds,  and 
finally  bums  some  of  the  hairs  that  have  been 
concealed  in  the  skirt  of  his  mantle— all  this  as  • 
sign  of  the  fate  that  was  reserved  for  the  people 
of  Judah.  Even  if  the  use  of  a  balance  (v.i)  to 
apportion  the  buur  suggests  the  somewhat  mechani- 
cal fondness  of  Ezekiel  for  exaet  measures  and 
numbers,  the  whole  transaction  is  well  fitted  to 
make  the  most  lasting  impression ;  and  one  can 
well  imagine  the  eager  attention  with  which  the 
onlookers  watched  the  prophet  at  work,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  explanations  that  followed.— (e)  No 
less  impressive  is  the  fashion  in  which  he  is  told 
(12"-)  to  give  the  people  an  emblematic  repre- 
sentation of  the  cheerless  departure  into  exile.  He 
is  to  bring  out  his  baggage  by  day  in  their  sight, 

*  So,  with  inoat  modem*,  we  •hould  read  (toUowincr  the  LXX) 
In  place  of  390.  rrom  the  beicinniag  of  the  exile  of  Israel  to 
that  of  Judah  there  are  reckoned  io  round  numbers  15u  yenrs 
[In  reality  they  amount  to  only  about  ISO,  or,  counting:  from 
,34.  to  142],  TThich  are  followed  by40  ya»«  o(  Joint  exile. 
Nothing  oan  be  mad*  ot  ths  number  890. 

I  That  in  v.'  the  'MO  [LXX  'IDO'J  days'  an  an  erroneous 
tloM,  Is  evident  tram  the  (impla  (aot  that,  In  view  ot  v.or-,  it 
•hculd  be  ■  410 1230]  dajra' 


and  in  the  evening  ia  to  make  his  way,  with  his 
face  concealed,  through  a  hole  cat  in  the  wall  of 
the  house.— -(f)  Again,  12'"'  is  certainly  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  that  the  prophet,  as  he 
eats  and  drinks,  is  to  exhibit  all  the  signs  of 
terror,  in  order  to  portray  to  those  about  him  the 
fear  and  horror  of  the  besieged  in  Jerosalem. — 
(i;)  In  24""-  the  symbolism  consists  in  the  neglect 
of  the  mouming  customs  enjoined  by  usage.*  Tlie 
prophet  himself  testifies  how  much  the  curiosity 
of  hia  conntirmen  was  excited  by  this  very  strange 
neglect.  All  the  more  impressive  on  that  aooount 
must  have  been  the  explanation  he  gave  of  it. 

All  the  symbolical  actions  of  Ezekiel  -as  yet 
described  had  but  one  purpose:  to  exhilnt  the 
certainty  and  the  terrors  of  the  Divine  jndgm«it 
upon  Judah.  In  opposition  to  these  there  u  at  least 
one  action,  of  a  very  simple  kind,  whose  interpre- 
tation issues  in  a  eomfortxng  promise.  We  refer  to 
the  two  staves,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Judah 
and  Joseph,  which  were  to  be  joined  together  in 
one  in  the  hand  of  the  prophet,  as  a  sign  that  the 
two  separated  and  apparently  rained  kingdoms  of 
Israel  were  to  be  restored  and  united  in  the  old 
home  under  one  king. 

The  threatenings,  which  the  previous  aymbolieal 
actions  of  the  prophet  served  to  emphasize,  were 
literally  fulfilled ;  out  the  restoration,  in  spite  of 
the  very  definite  terms  of  Ezk  37'*'-,  included 
only  Judah  —  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  'con- 
ditional' character  of  prophecy.  The  firm  con- 
viction of  the  prophet  that  at  a  given  moment  he 
was  evring  utterance  to  a  genuine  message  from 
€fod,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  GoS'h  ways 
afterwards  taking  a  different  turn. 

{d)  Something  similar  applies  to  the  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  symbolical  action  (if  this  designation 
can  be  appliea  to  it  at  all)  in  the  poet-exilic  period, 
namely,  the  making  of  a  costly  crown  t  from  the 
gifts  sent  by  the  Btuiyloniiui  Jews  (Zee  S"'- ).  If  it 
IS  the  case  that  in  v."  the  coronation  of  Zerubbabel 
is  enjoined,  the  symbolical  action  consists  in  the 
anticipation  and  therewith  thej>re-announcement 
of  a  very  important  event.  But  it  is  the  last  action 
of  its  kind— a  clear  proof  that  Jahweh  prophecy  of 
the  fashion  inaugurated  by  Amoe  had  come  to  an 
end.  Along  with  a  vivid  conscionsneaa  of  being  the 
immediate  recipients  of  a  Divine  revelation  there 
disappears  also  any  motive  for  seeking  by  aooom- 
panymg  action  to  give  an  impressive  concrete  form 
to  the  contents  of  the  revelation. 

T.  TBE  COSTBNTS  of  THB  PaOPBBTlC  MBS- 

SAOB.—l.  The  conception  of  God. — To  the  writing 
prophets,  as  to  the  men  of  earlier  days,  Jahweh  is 
primarily  tlie  God  of  Israel.  To  emphasize  thi» 
was  laid  npon  the  prophets  as  their  principal 
duty :  to  preach  repentance  to  the  people,  to  hold 
up  to  them  their  ingratitnde  towards  the  Creator 
of  their  national  existence,  their  Deliverer  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  their  constant  Benefactor  for 
so  many  centnries.  But,  with  all  this,  Jahweh  is 
no  longer  simply  the  Giod  of  Israel  in  the  old  i 


*  The  prooedura  de8cri)>ed  in  v."- 1>  expreael;  stated  (t.^)  to 

be  a  '  puable '  and  not  a  symbolical  action. 

t  The  present  text  ot  Zee  6"'-  is  undoubtedly  oormpt,  bat  tti 
correct  restoration  ia  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  On  the  ground 
ot  the  plural '  crowns,'  Ewald  suggested  as  the  original :  '  Place 
(tbemj  upon  the  bead  ot  ZerubbaMi  and  Joshua,'  etc  But  the 
singular  verb  (■INIp)  In  t.k  shows  inoontnrertibly  that  only  mm 
crown  was  in  view— that,  namely,  ot  the  Messianic  kins.  In 
this  way  Joshua  disappean  from  v.ll,  baring  been  fint  intro- 
duced when,  under  the  post-exillc  theocracy,  the  high  |  ' 


was  actually  at  the  bead  ot  the  State.  The  qaeation  now  is 
whether  sM  read, '  and  place  it  upon  the  heftd  of  Zerubbabel ' 
(this  is  favoured  by  '  to  Aim '  of  y.i>],  or  whetbei  t.ii>>  is  to  be 
struck  out  altogether  [and  then  *  to  CAsm'  to  b«  read  in  v.i^}. 
In  any  case,  in  view  of  4)',  the  crown  is  to  be  Uiougbt  of  as 
destined  for  Zerubbabel,  even  if  the  actual  crowning  ia  reserved 
for  a  later  occasion,  with  a  view  to  which  the  orowa  Is  directed 
(v.U)  to  be  laid  up  in  the  temple. 
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of  the  national  Grod,  whose  sphere  of  power  ends, 
strictly  speaking,  at  the  boundaries  of  His  land. 
On  the  contrary,  we  note  on  the  part  of  all  the 
writing  prophets  a  strong,  and  almost  everywhere 
Buecessfnl,  ellort  to  burst  tlie  barriers  of  the  old 
particularist  conception  of  God,  and  to  lay  pro- 
aiinent  emphasis  on  the  nnoonditioned  soperiority 
of  Jahweh  to  every  form  of  restriction  by  space 
or  time,  and  especially  to  every  restriction  oi  His 
sphere  of  power.  The  old  representation  of  the 
national  God  is  still  at  work  in  so  far  as  the  mani- 
festations of  His  omnipotence,  in  the  world  of 
nature  as  well  as  in  dealing  with  the  heathen 
world,  are  almost  always  connected  with  His  pur- 
poses towards  His  people.  Yet  there  are  not 
wanting  approaches  to  a  WeltatueJtauung  which 
brings  even  the  heathen  nations,  and  that  on  their 
own  account,  within  the  scope  of  the  Divine  rule 
of  the  world  And  plan  of  salvation. 

(a)  In  seeking  to  establish  these  propositions  in 
more  detail,  we  may  look  first  at  what  is  said  of 
the  Perton  of  God.  It  was  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity that  even  in  this  period  the  analogy  of  the 
human  personality  should  still  be  used  to  give  a 
clear,  nay  even  an  intelligible,  idea  of  the  natnre 
and  working  of  the  Divine  personality.  Even 
we,  who  stand  on  Christian  ground,  must  have 
recourse  to  the  same  analogy  if  we  wish  to  set  up 
the  concept  of  a  living,  energetically  active,  Per- 
sonality. Hence  even  the  prophets  resort  not 
infrequently  to  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropo- 
pathisms,  which,  in  early  times  (cf.  above,  p.  627'') 
owed  their  origin  to  the  ni^'ve  belief  in  Jahweh's 
possession  of  a  human  bodily  form.  But  there  is 
not  a  single  trace  that  they  continued  to  share 
that  naive  belief.  A^en  Isaiah,  in  the  vision 
which  marked  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (<fi), 
beholds  Jahweh  seated  upon  a  throne  high  and 
lifted  up,  no  doubt  a  human  form  is  here  thought 
of.  But  it  must  be  remembered  ithat  this  ia 
a  vision,  a  sight  beheld  with  the  spiritual  eye  of 
the  prophet,  and,  moreover,  he  says  nothing  more 
about  the  figure  on  the  throne  than  that  it  had  a 
long  flowing  train.  He  does  not  thus  go  beyond 
the  simple  indication  of  a  splendidly  -  clothed, 
majestically-enthroned,  ruler. 

We  must  by  no  means  conclude  from  the  above 
single  instance  of  the  localizing  of  Jahweh  in  the 
earthly  temple  [for  nothing  eue  can  be  thought 
of,  in  view  of  the  '  house '  of  Is  6'*  and  the  altar 
of  v.*],  that  during  this  period  the  notion  was 
still  retained  that  Jahweh  dwelt  in  a  grossly 
material  fashion  in  the  sanctuary.  The  temple, 
it  is  true,  and  Zion  in  general,  is  the  spot  where 
Jahweh  manifests  HimseLf:  He  has  Himself 
founded  it  as  a  precious  comer -stone  of  the 
theocracy  (Is  28"),  as  a  refuge  for  the  afflicted 
of  His  people  (14") ;  He  roars  from  ?ion,  and 
causes  His  voice  to  be  heard  from  Jerusalem  (Am 
r-") ;  He  dwells  on  Zion  (Is  8"),  where,  in  the 
form  of  the  sacrificial'  hearth,  he  has  His  fire  and 
His  furnace  (Is  31";  cf.  also  29"-,  where  'ari'el 
probably  stands  for  '  hearth  of  God ').  Hence,  in 
praying,  one  readily  turns  towards  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jahweh  (1  K  S"-"-",  but  cf.  also  v."). 
But  numerous  other  passages  leave  no  doubt  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  heaven  was  regarded 
the  proper  dwelling-place  of  Jahweh,  as  had 
already  been  the  case  even  in  the  preceding  period 
(cf .  above,  p.  646''  f. ).  What  dwells  on  Zion  is  not 
the  Person  of  Jahweh  in  the  most  real  *sen8e,  but 
a  more  or  leas  secondary  representation  of  this, 
such  as  His  'glory'  (cf.  above,  p.  639''f.)  or  His 
'  name '  (cf.  the  references,  especially  those  from 
Deuteronomy,  p.  640''  f.).  He  Himself  is  enthroned 
in  heaven.  From  there  He  spoke  already  to  the 
people  at  Sinai  (Ex  20»,  Dt  4");  there  is  His 
holy  dwelling-place  (Is  SI*,  Mio  I*  [where  the 


■holy 
tood  < 


palace '  must,  in  the  light  of  v.*,  be  under- 
of  heaven],  Dt  26",  IKS**);  there  He  hear* 
the  prayers  of  His  people  (1  K  8**-  **  etc.),  when 
th^  spread  forth  their  hands  towards  heaven 
(v.^).  But  it  comes  to  be  strongly  felt  that  this 
localizing  of  Jahweh  in  heaven,  if  taken  literally, 
amounts  to  an  unworthy  limitation  of  His  bound- 
less being.  Hence  it  is  more  than  once  stated 
emphatically  that  not  only  the  heaven  to  its 
utmost  heights,  but  also  the  earth  with  all  that  it 
contain^  belongs  to  Him  (Dt  10") ;  that  He  alone 
is  God  in  heaven  above  and  on  the  earth  below 
(Dt  4"  Jos  2").  Nay,  in  1  K  8",  in  the  prayer 
of  Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  it 
is  positively  declared  that  heaven  to  its  utmost 
bounds  cannot  contain  Him,  not  to  speak  of  the 
earthly  house  which  Solomon  has  built  for  Him. 
When,  again,  in  Jer  23**  Jahweh  aeka, '  Do  not  I 
fill  heaven  and  earth  ? ',  it  is  true  that  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  give  to  this  question  anything 
of  a  pantheistic  sense,  for  this  would  be  in  the 
sharpest  conflict  with  the  OT  conception  of  God. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  above  question  cer- 
tainly contains  a  protest  against  the  craas  notion 
of  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  heaven,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  an  approximation  to  that  oonoeption 
which  is  so  very  ditiicult  to  the  hnman  mind — the 
conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  being.  A  clear 
formula  for  the  notion  of  pure  spiritnabty,  such  as 
we  find  in  Jn  4**,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  when  uaiah  (31*)  exclaims,  '  The 
Egyptians  are  men,  not  God ;  and  their  horses  are 
flesh,  not  spirit,'  he  manifestly  contrasts  man  and 
perishing  flesh  with  God,  who  is  spirit.  In  like 
manner,  the  analogy  of  the  human  personality  in 
the  matter  of  the  so-called  anthropopathisms  ia 
denied ;  e.g.  Nu  23"  (1  S  Iff"),  where  it  is  declared 
that  'God  ia  not  a  man  that  he  ahonld  lie,  nor 
a  eon  of  man  that  he  should  repent'  (cf.  also 
Hos  Il>). 

The  great  advance  in  the  spiritualizing  of  the 
notion  of  God  shows  itself  clearly  in  two  other 
points — 

(i)  The  first  of  these  is  that  nowhere  in  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  are  angd**  spoken  of  as  beinga 
mediating  between  God  and  man.  For  the  aeraphim 
in  the  viaion  of  Isaiah  (see  aboveu  p.  644^),  which 
might  readily  occur  to  one'a  mind,  are  really  the 
retinae  of  Jahweh,  not  Hia  meaaengera  who  are 
supposed  to  be  at  a  distance  from  Him,  and  who 
perform  His  will.  The  latter  notion  ia  indeed 
contradictory  of  the  idea  of  a  living  presence  of 
God,  and  hence  it  is  wanting  in  the  prophets, 
however  familiar  they  may  be  otherwise  with  the 
conception  of  angels. 

(c)  The  other  evidence  of  the  spiritualizing  of 
the  notion  of  God  i$  the  unweari«i  polemic  the 
propheta  carry  on  against  the  imagu  of  Jahweh  in 
Dotn  kingdoms.  At  one  time  it  used  to  be  assumed 
that  this  polemic  was  almoat  excluaively  directed 
againat  the  iniagea  of  heathen  goda,  or,  at  most, 
against  the  golden  bulla  of  the  Northern  kingdom, 
\\'hose  construction  was  viewed  as  a  glaring  viola- 
tion of  the  Second  Commandment  in  the  De<^ogue. 
But  we  found  (see  above,  p.  641'')  that  the  making 
of  images  of  Jahweh  must  have  been  regarded, 
down  to  the  8th  cent.,  and  that  in  the  moat  widely 
separated  circlea,  as  quite  unobjectionable,  and 
hence  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  holding 
that  the  prohibition  of  images  was  an  orifi^nal  feat- 
ure of  the  Decalogue.  In  the  Elijah-  and  Elisha- 
narratives  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  polemic  against 
the  bull  worship  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  All 
the_  more  marked  is  the  fashion  in  which  the 
indignation  of  the  writing  prophets  ia  rouaed  when 
that  God  who  in  Hia  majesty  is  exalted  above 

*  On  Hoe  Vlf-  —  u  kUuaioii  to  a  manitatetloa  of  Oad,  i*a 

above,  p.  838^. 
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•▼eiything  earthly  is  brought  down  to  the  sphere 
•f  the  visible  and  transitory — a  process  which  only 
too  readily  leads  also  to  a  dishonouring  of  Him.* 

The  answer  to  the  qnestion  whether  Amot  had 
already  opened  the  polemic  against  the  images  of 
Jabweb,  depends  upon  how  we  interpret  Am  8".t 
The  '  sin  of  Samaria'  may  there  refer  to  the  golden 
bolls  of  Jeroboam  L  ;  bat  the  text  is  probably 
corrupt.  As  to  Hotta,  it  eannot  be  proved  from 
Hos  3*  tiiat  he  expready  repudiated  the  ancestral 
representation  of  Jahweh  in  the  form  of  the  'ephdd 
(see  above,  p.  641*)  or  the  tiraphtm  (see  above, 
I>.  642'*),  for  his  primary  object  in  this  passage  is 
simply  to  affirm  that  Israel  in  exile  will  have  to  do 
withoat  everything  which  at  present  it  regards  as 
indispensable.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  other 
passages  which  leave  no  doabt  that^  to  the  mind 
of  Hosea,  the  Divine  images  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
work  of  men's  hands,  and  the  bull  figures  pre- 
eminently, were  an  abomination;  cf.  Hos  S*^ 
(especially  v.»  'thy  bull,  O  Samaria,  stinketh') 
10*  13'  14'.  The  polemic  of  Isaiah  against  the 
D-S*^K  (prob.  originally  'gods,'  bat  also  the  equiva- 
lent oi  *  nothings,'  and  hence  to  the  prophets  a 
welcome  occasion  for  a  play  upon  words)  applies 
not  only  to  the  idols  of  the  heathen  (Is  lO'"  19*) 
and  the  gods  whom  they  represented  (19^),  bnt  to 
the  images  of  Jahweh  (2'-"-'*  10").  Even  the 
latter  are  only  men's  work,  and  on  that  account 
contemptible  (2^  17*  [in  the  latter  passage  tlie 
'  altara  are  to  be  struck  out  as  an  incorrect  gloss] 
where  the  Divine  images  are  called  '  the  work  of 
your  hands' ;  in  Jer  1"  25*  32*> '  the  work  of  their 
own  hands'  may  refer  to  images  of  Jahweh,  but 
perhaps  includes  also,  as  it  certainly  does  in  44', 
actual  heathen  idols).  In  Dt  4'''-  the  representa- 
tion of  Jahweh  by  any  figure  is  strictly  forbidden, 
on  the  ground  that  Israel  at  l^oreb  saw  nothing  of 
this  Idnd ;  while  in  27"  a  cnrse  is  pronounced  on 
the  making  of  a  carved  or  a  molten  ima^e  by  the 
hands  of  an  artist.  Here,  as  in  the  Decalogae,  the 
reference  is  to  eveiy  spedes  of  Divine  image, 
including  those  of  Jahweh.  The  rigour  of  tne 
Denteranomist  haa  all  Uie  less  power  to  astonish 
us,  seeing  that  he  repudiates  in  express  terms,  not 
•nly  the  d«AendA,  or  sacred  pole  at  places  of  sacri- 
fice, bat  also  (Dt  IS^  10'')  the  moffebah,  which,  in 
earlier  times,  were  regarded  as  quite  nnobjection- 
able  (see  above,  p.  620). 

id)  What  we  nave  said  abottt  the  character  of 
Jahweh  as  God  of  heaven,  and  the  sharp  rejection 
of  all  pictorial  repreeentations  of  the  Deity,  may 
aeem  to  have  already  answered  another  question, 
namely,  as  to  the  tolittf  of  Jahweh,  as  contrasted 
with  the  mere  henotheism  (see  above,  pp.  625'', 
635*)  of  earlier  times.  Now,  it  must  indeed  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  still  customary  to  cite,  as  proofs  of 
the  absolute  monotheism  of  the  Prophetic  period, 
a  number  of  passages  which  in  truth  are  intended 
only  to  emphasize  Israel's  obligation  to  reverence 
Jahweh  alone,  and  which  thus  amount  simply  to 
henotheism.;    Such  are,  fat  instance,  the  very 

*  We  m  from  Hn  U>  that  fai  HoMa'i  tfane  it  ma  •tin  ouitoin- 
ary  to  kin  the  ban-images,  and  tbui  to  pat  them  (like  the 
image!  ol  Baal  in  EUJab'a  time,  1 K  1S>8)  rai  a  tooting  of  equaUty 
with  the  Qod  wliom  tiiey  were  meant  to  represent.  Atto  the 
•xpreMkm  nvr  ';^n(i  n'jn  (Ex  8t",  1  8  IS",  and  often,  in  sense 
of '  propitiate  Jahweh  ')origlnany  means  in  an  pro()aI>{Bty  'stroke 
the  face  of  [the  Divine  image],'  and  points  to  a  practioe  wliich 
most  have  been  in  vogue  wlwrever  images  ol  Jahweh  wen 
wonliipped. 

t  Am  S«,  with  it*  aOosioD  to  the  (Jodiean)  a^jf,  Ut.  'He*,' 
[- '  idols'],  is  generally  reoogniaed  to  be  a  later  intatpolatlcii. 

t  On  the  oontroversy  as  to  tlw  be^ning  of  abadliit*  mono- 
theism, the  reader  mayooomlt :  A.  Knenen, art  'Jahweh  and 
the  other  god*'  In  TheoL  JUvieu,  Jul;  1878;  Baodiasin, 
Sludien  nr  mmiL  BilifionignehiMe,  L,  Leipdg,  1876  (Studie 
8  'DieAnsDhaaongd**  ATTondenOottemdes  Heid*Dthnms'|; 
Baettagen,  BeUriii  atr  mmiL  StligianunehicUe:  dor  Octt 
Itradi  md  die  OMUr  der  Btldtn,  Berlin,  1880  ItL  esp.  pp. 
ISl-US  'bnels  Tsibiltaiss  nm  Fidjtheismn'];  U. 


frequent  cautions  in  Deuteronomy  a(^ainst  othnt 
gods ;  in  none  of  the  passages  containing  these  ia 
there  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
or  non-reality  of  these  'other  goda.'  Even  the 
famous  '  Hear,  O  Israel '  of  Dt  6',  which  the  Jews 
and  many  Christian  exegetes  are  wont  to  regard 
as  the  fominlated  fundamental  confession  of  mono- 
theism, si^ifies  by  itself  no  more  than  that  Jahweh 
is  the  Giodof  Israel,  Jahweh  alone,*  and  that  hence 
the  veneration  of  Israel  is  dne  to  Him  alone.  The 
declaration  is  thus  on  a  parallel  with  the  First 
Commandment.  Hoe  13*,  a;;ain,  says  only  that 
Israel  knows  (or  should  know)  no  other  (jod, 
and  lias  experienced  no  other  deliverer  than 
Jahweh.  Moses  testifies  in  Dt  3**,  as  Solomon 
does  in  IKS",  that  Jahweh  the  God  of  Israel 
haa  no  otlier  god  like  Him,  either  in  heaven  above 
or  on  earth  below.  Bat  here  the  existence  of 
other  gods  seems  to  be  yet  always  assumed,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  question  of  Ex  15°  '  Wbo  is  tike 
thee,  O  Jahweh,  among  the  gods?' ;  or  in  the 
designarion  of  Jahweh  as  'God  of  gods'  and 
'Lord  of  lords'  (Dt  10");  or,  finally,  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  prophet :  '  Before  him  (Jahweh) 
trembled  the  idols  of  Egypt'  (Is  19>). 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  pas- 
sages last  cited  are  to  be  set  down  amply  to  tha 
account  of  poetic  colouring  or  of  an  involuntary 
accommodation  to  the  stUl  subsisting  popular  con- 
ceptions. The  real  belief  of  the  leaBmg  circles  of 
thought  is  presented  to  us— at  least  in  the  later 
Denteronom.  stratum — ^in  the  confession :  <  Jahweh 
is  the  [true]  God'  (Dt  7*) ;  '  Besides  him  there  is 
none'  (4"-»,  1  K  8";  cf.  also  Is  37",  2K  19»). 
Bat  the  same  faith  is  held  by  the  writing  prophets, 
although  it  is  never  reduced  to  so  predse'  a  formula. 
Without  it  the  conception  of  Jahweh  as  God  of 
heaven  could  never  have  established  itself  in  the 
shape  above  (p.  679)  described.  The  (3od  to  whom 
'  belongeth  the  heaven  to  its  utmost  heights,  the 
earth  and  all  that  is  u^n  it'  (Dt  10**),  eannot 
possibly  share  this  sovereignty  of  His  with  another 
god.  It  might  indeed  appear  sorprimng  that  the 
aUumons  to  the  creative  power  of  Jahweh,  in  which 
afterwards  His  uniqueness  as  God  of  the  whole 
world  comes  into  the  sharpest  prominence,  are  so 
scanty  in  the  pre-exilic  prophets.  For,  apart  from 
the  oft  recurring  Divine  name  JahmK  Zibd'dtA, 
which,  in  the  mmd  of  the  writing  prophets  (see 
above,  p.  637^),  doubtless  indndes  a  oonfeaeion  of 
the  Bupramundane  power  and  glory  of  Jahweh, 
and  leaving  out  of  account  occasional  allusions  to 
Jahweh  as  bestower  of  the  rain  (Am  4',  Jer  5** 
14")  and,  conversely,  as  the  author  of  drought  and 
famine,  all  that  we  find  is  an  express  reference  in 
Jer  27*  to  Jahweh  as  the  Creator  of  the  earth, 
with  man  and  beast,  and  an  aUusioo  (put  in  the 
mouth  of  Qeze^h  in  2  K  19"= Is  37")  to  Him  as 
the  Creator  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.t 

But  the  scantiness  of  these  allusions  should  not 
excite  our  wonder.  It  is  richly  counterbalanced 
by  the  abundance  of  other  parages  which  witness 
to  the  solity,  or  at  least  the  incomparable  omni- 
potence, of  Jahweh  in  <A<  loorMo^noliotM.  It  was 
not  the  function  of  the  prophets  to  solve  cosmie 
or  purely  metaphysical  problems,  bat  to  hold  up 

Beitrage  mm  poiitieen  Atffbatt  der  SfligioiugaehiehU  ItntU, 
a. :  '  Der  Ilonotheismus  der  legitimen  Religion  Israel^'  Leipsig, 

1889. 

*  This  interpretation  of  the  words  is  claimed,  in  onr  opinion 
rightly,  on  the  ground  of  the  accentuation.  The  prerailinff 
explanation,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  the  sense:  'Jahweh 
onr  God  is  one  Jahweh '  ({.c  not  broken  up  into  a  number  «l 
local  deities;  of.  Zee  14«X  TEvea  thus  the  question  of  tfas 
realty  of  the  stmnge  gods  is  stiU  left  quite  out  of  account. 

t  So  far  as  their  contents  are  concerned.  Amies'*  wookl 
also  fall  under  this  category ;  but  these  passages  are  now  netty 

Senetally  regarded  as  late  glosses.  The  same  remark  applic*  to 
er  10l»-  and  3S^,  where  we  read  of  a  covenant  of  Jabweh  with 
the  day  and  the  night,  and  of  His  appointing  of  ttx  oniinaniwi 
of  heaven  and  earth. 
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to  the  eyes  of  their  people  the  greatness  of  their 
responsibility  and  the  dreadfalness  of  the  God  to 
whom  they  Lad  to  give  account.  Thus  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  present  and  fntnre,  supply  a  con- 
stant motive  to  portray  Jahweh  as  the  God  who 
has  at  His  command  not  only  the  resources  and 
powers  of  the  whole  Universe,  but,  no  less,  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  His  purposes.  When  He  commences  a  law- 
suit with  His  people,  heaven  and  earth  have  to 
listen  in  reverential  silenoe  (Is  1*;  ef.  also  Mic  6"-, 
Hab  2*>) ;  and,  when  He  comes  to  execute  judg- 
ment, the  whole  course  of  nature  reels  (Mio  l*"-, 
Nah  l"-),  and  men  hasten  to  hide  themselves  in 
terror  of  His  majestic  appearance  (Is  2>''- 
The  mighty  Assyria,  with  all  its  subieot  pejmles, 
is  like  a  lifeless  instrument  in  His  hands  if  He 
cares  to  employ  it  for  the  chastisement  of  Israel. 
He  whistles  for  it  from  the  end  of  the  earth  (Is 
5'*^),  much  as  the  shepherd  whistles  to  his  dog, 
and  it  comes  hurrying  up.  And  if,  in  its  haughty 
conceit,  Assyria  fancies  that  it  has  accomplished 
by  its  own  strength  what  it  has  done  only  as  the 
chastising  rod  in  Jahweh's  hand  (Is  lO""),  it  has 
to  listen  to  the  crushing  question  :  '  Does  the  axe 
boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith, 
or  does  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that 
worketh  it ! '  (v.").  Then  by  a  fearful  judgment  is 
Assyria  taught  the  truth  of  the  all-superior  miglit 
of  Jahweh  (vv.""-  "•*■)•  The  r6le  tnat  Assyria 
plays  in  Isaiah  is  played  in  Jeremiah  by  '  all  the 
families  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north '  (Jer  1"). 
These  are  called  by  Jahweh  to  execute  judgment 
upon  Jerusalem  ;  He  has  given  all  lands  into  the 
power  of  Nebuchadi6f7ar  (Jer  27* ;  cf.  28",  Hab 
1",  also  2  K  16").  Jahweh's  judgments  upon 
foreign  nations  are  for  the  most  pi^  occasioned 
by  tneir  hostility  to  Israel  (so  Am  !>•».  ii.  i»,  Ig 
14Mir.  i-jvB.  issff.,  Sah  Hab  2").  Yet  passages 
are  not  wholly  wanting  which  8i>eak  of  an  un- 
limited exercise  of  the  Divine  sway  anionpt  the 
nations,  even  apart  ftom  any  such  motive.  J ahweh 
punbhes  Moab  for  its  outrage  on  the  king  of  Edom 
(Am  2''-) ;  it  was  Jahweh  that  brought  tne  Philis- 
tines from  Caphtor  and  the  Aramaeans  from  ^ir 
{V).  He  stirs  up  the  Egyptians  against  one  an- 
other, and  gives  them  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord  (Is  19^*);  He  produces  in  them  a  spirit  of 
dizziness  (v.*^).  He  nas  determined  upon  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre,  '  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory, 
to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the 
earth'  (23',  cf.  also  v.").  At  His  command, 
Jeremiah  hands  to  all  kings  of  the  earth  the  in- 
toxicating cup,  and,  whether  they  will  or  no,  they 
t-Mut  drink  it  (Jer  25"^). 

In  view  of  all  these  testimonies  to  a  lofty  view 
of  history  and  a  conception  of  God  which  emoraced 
the  whole  Universe,  we  can  now  see  also  the  polemic 
against  images  in  its  true  light.  We  perceive  how 
to  the  prophets  every  attempt  to  give  to  this 
powerful,  majestic  God  a  petty  visible  form,  must 
have  been  an  abomination.  But  we  understand  also 
'now,  in  the  case  of  the  heathen  idols,  they  could 
recognize  no  reality  except  that  of  metal,  wood, 
and  stone.  This  is  not  yet  (except  perhaps  in  Hab 
2""-,  Jer  2"  16""-,  and  in  the  later  Deuteronom. 
stratum,  Dt  iS"- ")  expressed  so  definitely  as  in 
the  next  period;  but  the  above -described  notion 
of  God  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  room  for 
raal  'other  gods'  alongside  of  the  one  God  who 
rules  over  the  Universe  and  the  world  of  men.  A 
proof  of  this  is  found  even  in  the  numerous  desig- 
nations of  the  idols  which  lay  stress  either  upon 
their  repulsiveness  or  upon  their  utter  nothingness 
(or  unreality).  Some  at  least  of  these  desi<jpation8 
are  as  early  as  the  pre -exilic  period.  Evidently, 
there  lies  at  the  root  of  almost  all  of  tliem  the 
assumption  that  the  gods  whom  they  represent 


are  nothing  but  vain  imaginations  of  the  heathen. 
To  the  first  category,  that  of  opprobrious  epithets, 
belong  the  following  terms:  pp^  'abomination' 
(Jer  4'  7";  and  used  repeatedly  by  the  Deuteronom. 
redactors  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  1 K 1 1»,  2  K  23'»- 
and,  with  the  same  sense,  ni3K\n  (2  K  23") :  still 
later  probably  is  D'^nV?,  i.e.  perhaps  'round  blocks 
or  dolls,' if  not  rather,  '  excrements '  (Dt  29"("'  'of 
wood  and  stone,  of  silver  and  gold,'  1  K  21",  2  K 
17",  and  oft  in  Ezekiel).  To  the  second  category, 
terms  expressive  of  unreality,  belong:  S3n,  lit. 
'  breath,'  '  nothingness'  (Jer  2»,  1  K  16",  2  K  17" ; 
in  plnr.  Jer  8>»  U»);  and  k!>  'vain,'  'null'  (Jer 
18").  Cf.,  finally,  the  threatening  of  Dt  4»  (that 
is  to  say,  within  the  later  framework  of  Deut.) 
that  Israel  in  exile  will  have  to  serve  gods  which 
are  the  work  of  men's  hands  [and  nothing  more], 
wood  and  stone,  which  can  neither  see  nor  hear 
nor  eat  nor  smell. 

(e)  If,  by  way  of  supplement  to  this,  we  fur- 
ther ask  in  traditional  fashion  how  the  being  of 
Jahweh  reveals  itself  in  the  prophets  in  the  way  of 
special  attributes,  we  must  from  the  very  first  re- 
nounce all  idea  of  discovering  any  didactic  abstract 
statements  or  purely  scholastic  definitions.  Here, 
again,  it  holds  good  that  the  mission  of  the  pro- 
phets was  primarily  to  preach  repentance  to  their 
people.  Hence  they  exhibit  to  them  their  God 
m  a  light  corresponding  to  changing  needs,  now 
as  the  terrible  avenger  of  their  apostasy,  now  as 
the  long-suffering  and  merciful  One.  Nay,  these 
qualities  always  make  their  appearance  first  in 
tne  special  bearing  of  Jahweh  in  concrete  instances. 
It  was  not  tai  the  days  of  the  late-Jewish  theology 
that  it  became  po.ssible  to  draw  up  a  '  doctrine  of 
the  attributes,'  upon  the  basis  of  a  scholastic 
analysis  of  the  living  being  and  acting  of  Jahweh, 
which  to  the  prophets  had  oeen  the  object  of  direct 
vision. 

(a)  Under  the  heading  of  'attributes'  it  has 
from  the  first  been  usual  to  discuss,  above  all, 
the  holiness*  of  God,  and  to  follow  the  definition, 
borrowed  from  dogmatics,  according  to  which  God 
is  called  holy  because  He  loves  only  good  and  hates 
evU.  But  we  shall  find  that  this  definition,  how- 
ever it  may  anNwer  to  the  NT  conception  of  holi- 
ness, is  true  only  in  a  very  limited  measure  to  the 
OT  conception. 

We  might  have  spoken  of  the  latter  concep- 
tion, even  in  dealing  with  the  earlier  periods,  for 
the  terms  enip  '  holy,'  «Hp  '  holiness,'  and  eNp  'to 
declare  holy,'  '  to  consecrate,'  are,  beyond  doubt, 
very  ancient.  But  they  occur  primarily — and  that 
as  marking  an  attribute  especially  of  things, 
rarely  of  (human)  persons — in  a  ritiuil  connexion, 
and,  as  is  a  matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  things, 
without  any  ethical  connotation.  Anything  is 
called  t^iBt  which  is  withdrawn  from  profane 
possession  and  use,  nay  even  from  profane  touch, 
and  in  place  of  this  is  destined  for  the  possession 
and  service  of  the  Deity.  Thus  the  name  '  holy ' 
is  given  naturally  to  aJl  the  ritual  apparatus,  all 
the  rooms  which  serve  as  the  dwelling-place  or  the 
spot  of  worship  of  Jaliweh,  all  the  sacrificial  gifts 
intended  for  Him.  But  the  same  name  is  given 
also  to  such  things  as  have,  for  some  siieciai 
reason,  been  forfeited,  not  indeed  to  the  service 

•  Cf.  the  very  thorouffb  discussion  by  Baudissin,  •  Der  Regritt 
der  Heillgkeit  im  AT'  {Studien  zur  grinit,  ReliffumsgescJiichte, 
ii.  pp.  1-H2);  R.  Sohroter,  Der  Brffrif  der  HeUigkcit  im  AT 
una  A'7',  Halle,  1892.  See  also  art.  BousssB  (in  UI)  in  voL  iL 
of  the  present  work. 

t  The  etymology  la  diipnted.  There  to  still,  however,  moat 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  tracing  it  to  the  root  Ehp,  in  the  sense 
of 'separate," segregate.'  At  aU  events  thto  answers  adminbly 
to  the  Hebrew  usage,  which  ia  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
proposal  to  trace  it  to  the  Heb.  ch^  '  new,'  and  henoe  '  poie,' 
'bright,'  'sparkling'  (of.  also  Aasyr.  ^IdtuAii,  'lUiiiiig,' 
'  pure  'X 
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of  God,  bnt  bo  as  to  be  His  property  and  that  of  His 
Banctoary.  Thus  the  censers  of  Kora^  and  his  com- 
pany become  '  holy '  (Nu  17*  [Id"]),  and  are  accord- 
ingly to  be  employed  to  overlay  the  altar.  In  the 
same  way,  however,  even  a  person  by  nnanthorized 
touching  of  what  is  itself  holy  may  '  become  holy,' 
i.e.  fall  forfeit  to  the  sanctnaiy,  enter  into  a  special 
relation  to  God  :  so,  for  instance,  by  touching  the 
altar  (Ex  29")  or  the  sacred  vessels  (30»»,  Hag  2" 
etc. ).  In  such  an  event,  special  offerings  and  atone- 
ments are  needed  in  order  to  remove  the  condition 
of  '  being  holy,'  which  presses  upon  the  individual 
as  a  danger.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
while  he  is  in  this  condition,  every  species  of 
defilement,  whether  due  to  his  own  fault  or  no, 
may  readily  prove  fatal  to  him. 

It  cannot  occasion  us  any  surprise  that  this  use 
of  the  concepts  '  holy '  and  '  holiness '  meets  us 
most  frequently  in  the  latest  stratum  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  so-called  Priests'  Code,  for  the 
latter  is  concerned,  above  all,  with  ritual  prescrip- 
tions. Bnt  in  this  matter  it  is  plain  that  it  simply 
follows  a  long-established  usage  of  language,  and 
that,  too,  even  long  after  the  notion  of  holiness  had 
begun  to  assume  a  positive  connotation. 

At  a  very  early  period  we  already  hear  (1  S  21»  W) 
not  only  of  '  hoJy  bread  {i.e.  bread  consecrated  to 
God  and  hence  withdrawn  from  profane  use),  but 
also  (v.'i'l)  of  holy  'vessels,'  i.e.  clothes  and  weapons. 
The  'holiness'  is  here  manifestly  produced  by 
special  rites  such  as  were  customarv  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  campaign.  This  is  provea  by  the  expres- 
sion '  hallow  a  war  or  a  festival,'  i.e.  prepare 
oneself  for  the  conflict  or  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  by  performing  certain  acts  of  consecration. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  passages  which  show 
that  this  consecration,  apart  from  certain  forms  of 
abstinence,  consisted  mainly  in  the  washing  and 
cleansing  of  the  person  and  the  clothes.  Thus 
'holy'  and  'hallow  oneself  come  to  be  almost 
synonymous  M'ith  'clean'  and  'cleanse  oneself 
(cf.,  for  example,  IS  20"  where  i^np  tih  'not 
clean '  stands  for  one  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
nocturnal  pollution,  has  been  incapacitated  for 
taking  part  in  the  sacrificial  meal  at  the  New 
Moon  festival). 

When  the  demand  is  made  in  Dt  7*  14*  that 
Israel  shall  be  a  holy  people  to  Jahweh  its  God, 
because  He  has  chosen  it  out  of  all  peoples  to  be 
the  people  of  His  own  possession,  the  notion  of 
holiness  is  not  here  restricted  merely  to  the  point 
that  Israel  has  been  separated  from  the  peoples 
and  appropriated  by  Jahweh  to  be  His  property 
alone,  in  that  case  the  notion  of  '  holiness'  would 
be  concerned  merely  with  a  relation  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  sacred  bread),  and  would  not  imply  any 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  persons  or  things 
dedicated  to  God.*  In  reality,  however,  the  '  holy ' 
people  means  one  that  carefully  guards  against 
any  defilement  that  would  make  it  incapable  of 
being  called  the  people  of  tJiis  very  God  and  of 
'  taking  part  in  His  worship.  Bat  here,  again,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  case  that  moral  defilement  is 
primarily  in  view.  What  incapacitates  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  cultus  is  physical  or  so-cai  lied 
'  Levitical '  uncleanness.  To  this  category  belongs 
every  kind  of  contact  with  persons  or  things 
belonging  to  the  realm  of  idol  worship,  as  well 
a«  the  touching  (even  unwittingly  and  uninten- 
tionally) of  a  corpse,  the  partaking  of  unclean 
food  (Ut  14"),  ana  other  acts  of  the  same  kind. 
Even  in  the  so-called  '  Law  of  Holiness '  (Lv  17-26, 
cf.  also  11*"-),  in  spite  of  snch  general  expressions 

*  Row  bir  remoTed  any  nich  implication  waa  in  the  oldeat 
Unguiatic  uaaga,  ii  beat  aliown  by  the  designationa  DVip  and 
n'lEnp,  g;iven  to  thoee  who  pcoaUtated  thenuelras  in  honour  of 
a  deity  (cf.  above,  p.  662>>).  Hare,  of  oourae,  any  thought  of  a 
raUgioua-moial  quality  ia  out  of  the  qneatioo. 


as  are  found  in  19*  ^/O"-,  we  have  to  do,  not  with 
a  demand  for  absolute  moral  holiness,  but  with 
the  same  caution  against  every  species  of  physical 
defilement.  The  circumstance  that  the  latter 
may  frequently  include  at  the  same  time  a  reli- 
gious offence  is  left  at  first  out  of  view  in  applying 
the  notions  of  clean  or  holy.  Hence  is  tj  be 
explained  the  fact,  which  b  so  strange  from  our 
point  of  view,  that  outward,  physical,  and  it  may 
be  even  unwitting  defilement  involves  guilt,  and 
necessitates  the  same  sacrifices  and  oilier  means  of 
atonement  as  actual  moral  defilement.  This  view, 
which  characterizes  the  Priests'  Code,  presents 
itself  to  us  most  clearly  in  Ex  19*,  wher«  the  ideal 
goal  of  God's  ways  with  Israel  is  set  up  Lt  consist- 
ing in  His  making  tiiem  a  '  kingdom  of  priests,'  a 
holy  people,  i.e.  a  people  every  member  of  which 
answers  always  to  the  conditions  of  perfect 
(Levitical)  purity  as  these  were  binding  at  all 
times  on  the  priests. 

Still  more  marked  is  the  filling  of  the  concept 
'  holy '  with  moral  contents,  when  it  is  transferred 
to  God,  and — what  is  very  noteworthy — exclusively 
to  the  God  of  Israel.  The  earliest  passage  of  this 
kind  is  probably  1  S  8*,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethshemesh,  after  the  stroke  which  fell  upon 
tliem  for  looking  into  the  sacred  Ark,  ask  in 
terror:  'Who  can  stand  in  presence  of  Jahweh, 
this  holy  God !'  Here  the  word  ■  holy'  manifestly 
contains  the  notion  of  terrible  and  unapproachable 
— nay,  death-dmling ;  for  there  is  a  deep  cleft  be- 
tween the  imperishable  being  of  the  Deity  and 
everything  which  is  subject  to  decay  and  nnclean- 
ness.  To  say  that  Jahweh  is  a  holv  God  means 
thus  that  He  is  elevated  above  all  tnat  is  outside 
Him,  that  He  holds  a  unique  position  over  afjainst 
all  that  is  created.  Hence  it  has  been  rightly 
said  that  the  holiness  of  Jahweh  is  not  a  sugia 
attribute  (such  as  '  moral  perfection '),  but  a  de- 
signation of  His  essential  being,  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  notion  of  being  Divine  {Gottsein). 
Hence  Jahweh  in  Am  4'  swears  by  His  holiness, 
i.e.,  as  is  seen  from  Gn  22"  and  Jer  22*,  by  Him- 
self. 

It  may  be  added  that  expresnons  about  the 
holiness  of  God  are  at  first  very  rare.  Ex  15" 
('Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  terrible  in 
exploits,  doing  wonders?')  should  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  later  Prophetical  period.  Jos  2-4" 
('Ye  cannot  serve  Jahwefi,  for  be  is  a  holy  God '), 
from  the  pen  of  E,  enipliaaizes,  like  1  S  6",  the 
terrible  and  unapproachable  nature  of  Jahweh. 
All  that  occurs  in  Amos,  apart  from  4*  (see  above), 
is  the  reference  in  2^  to  tne  di:dionoaring  of  the 
holynante  of  Jahweh  by  shameless  immorality. 
In  Hos  1 1'  ('  For  I  am  God,  and  not  man ;  as  holy 
I  dwell  among  you ')  '  holy '  means  raised  above 
human  passion  and  hasty  anger. 

It  is  in  Isaiah  that  tlie  notion  of  the  holiness  of 
God  first  comes  to  be  frequently  mentioned  and  ia 
most  sharply  defined.  Already  in  the  vision  that 
marked  his  prophetic  call,  he  hears  the  antiphonal 
song  of  the  seraphim  that  surround  the  throne  of 
Jahweh — 

*  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Jahweh  of  Rosta, 
The'  whole  earth  ia  full  of  his  glory.' 

These  two  parallel  members  contain  two  state- 
ments, which  supplement  one  another,  about  the 
inmost  being  of  Juliweh.  The  first  concerns  the 
immanent  being — that  elevation  above  everything 
earthly  or  creaturely  which  belongs  in  the  highest 
degree*  to  Jahweh  ;  the  second,  again,  the  tran- 
tcendent  being — the  glory  that  manifests  itself  over 
the  whole  earth  (cf .  above,  p.  esg""  f . ).  In  so  far,  now, 
as  absolute  elevation  above  everything  earthly 
includes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  superiority  to  all 

*  On  the  expression  of  the  superlative  by  repetitiOD  tt  tba 
adjective,  see  Oeseniua,  Hib.  Gnm.'''  { 133  c. 
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iiinrmity  and  sin,  we  vamy  speak  also  of  an  ethical 
content  of  tlie  notion  of  holiness.  But  even  in 
Isaiah  this  does  not  Tet  n)ake  its  appearance 
expressly  or  quite  exclnsively.  The  designation 
of  Jahweh  as  *  the  Holy  One  of  Israel '  (a  favoorite 
expression  with  Isaiah,  I*  10^  IT'  etc.)  implies 
that  He  is  to  be  recognized  and  correspondingly 
venerated  hy  Israel  aa  the  absolutely  exalted  and 
therefore  terriUe  One,  who  is  not  to  be  provoked 
with  imjmnitT ;  for  toward*  His  daspisers  He 
shows  Himself  holy  by  Hi*  punitive  jnstice  (5"). 

The  only  pre-exilic  prophet,  besides  Isaiah,  who 
uses  '  holy '  as  a  predicate  of  Jahweh,  is  Qabakl^uk 
(1").  Here  the  ethical  quality  of  the  Divine  holi- 
ness comes  pretty  cleuly  into  the  foreground. 
Immediately  after  the  question,  'Art  thou  not 
from  everlasting,  Ji^weh,  my  Holy  One?'  comes 
the  statement,  '  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil,  and  thou  canst  not  look  on  perverse- 
ness'  (v."). 

We  have  already  (p.  682*)  pointed  out  that  the 
holiness  of  God,  which  is  so  often  urged  in  the 
'  Law  of  Holiness '  as  a  motive  why  Israel  should 
l>e  holy,  is,  above  all,  the  contrast  to  all  Levitical 
inipuritv.  This  priestly  notion  of  holiness  is  thus 
markedly  inferior  in  depth  and  significance  to 
Isaiah's  conception.  But  the  latter  did  not  on  that 
account  disappear  from  the  language  of  religion. 
We  meet  with  it  frequently  in  the  exilic  and 
post 'exilic  prophets  (especially  Deutero  •  Isaiah), 
and  no  less  in  the  Psalms.  And  we  ma^  say 
that  it  is  the  essential  designation  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  laying  the  greatest  stress,  as  it  does,  on 
His  uniqueness  and  incomparable  character,  before 
which  all  gods  recognized  elsewhere  shrink  into 
their  nothingness.  Holy  things  and  persons  {i.e. 
set  apart  for  the  exclusive  service  of  a  deity)  are 
known  to  other  religions  as  well ;  but  the  holiness 
of  its  Grod  is  known  to  Israel  only  through  the 
revelation  given  to  it.  Thus  the  application  of 
the  notion  of  holiness  to  Jahweh  includes,  when 
rightly  understood,  a  kind  of  monotheistic  oon- 
fession,  a  far-reaching  testimony  to  the  sorpaasing 
greatness  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

Although,  as  was  remarked  above,  the  ide*  of 
moral  perfection  and  aversion  to  evil  was  not  the 
primary  one  attaching  to  the  notion  of  holiness,  it 
is  by  no  means  strange  to  the  Prophetical  con- 
ception of  God.  This  idea  comes  to  light  in  the 
ab8olut«  truthfulness  and  fidelity  of  Jahweh,  as 
well  as  in  the  unconditional  character  of  the  moral 
demands  made  on  Israel ;  but,  above  all,  in  the 
attitude  of  Jahweh  to  heathen  nations,  for  He 
avenges  outrage  and  injustice  everywhere  on 
earth,  even  altliongh  these  have  not  (as  in  Am 
!*•*■'• ")  been  inflicted  on  Israel.  Thus  He  once 
punished  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  thus,  according  to 
Am  2',  will  He  chastise  Moab  for  their  sacrilegious 
treatment  of  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom.  The 
prophet  thus  takes  it  as  self-evident  that  there  are 
moral  principles  which  are  binding  upon  all  peoples, 
and  on  whose  observance  Jahweh,  as  an  absolutely 
moral  Being,  and  at  the  same  time  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  ail,  keeps  strict  watch.  But,  above  all, 
Israel  itself  must  be  taught  that  Jahweh  is  a  God 
of  right  *  (Is  SO"),  and  of  right  at  any  price.  In 

*  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the 
Hebrew  words  which  are  commonly  rendered  *  righteous'  (p*^) 
and  '  righteousness '(pny,  ni;i|^)haTe  originally  a  different  sense 
from  that  of  forensic  justice.  pTt  or  ng'jf  denotes  a  way  of 
acting  or  a  oonditioa  oorrespon<iing  to  a  standard  (no  quite 
clearly  fai  p-ri  '}]>to  'oorraot scales,'  pyi  '}z><  'correct  weights '). 
When  used 'of  men.  It  is  mostly^' righteousness' 
'  piety ' ;  used  of  Ood,  It  denotes  the  attitude  corresponding  to 
the  nom  of  the  Divine  being.  But  to  this  nomi  belong  not 
only  strict  justice,  but  also  Ood's  covenant  faithfulness,  coupled 
with  long«ifferiiig  and  grace ;  and  hence  ng-ts  (esp.  in  Is  M-66) 
is  used  not  inhvquantly  of  that  aspect  of  Jahweh's  activity 
which  has  for  its  object  the  salvation  of  His  people.  See, 


another  connexion  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  how 
He  causes  it  to  triumph  over  wrong  and  sin,  even 
if  this  involves  the  giving  up  and  destruction  of 
His  own  people.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to 
one  other  illustration  of  how  widely  the  genuine 
Prophetical  judgment  of  things  diners  from  that 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Jehu's  extir- 
pation of  Baal  worship  in  Israel  was  carried  out 
with  terrible  bloodshed.  The  early  narrative  of 
2  K  9.  10  evidently  saw  in  this  a  laudaUe  '  zeal 
for  Jahweh '  (10"),  and  the  Deuteronom.  redactor, 
who  on  this  point  represents  the  general  opinion 
of  Israel  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  Jahweh 
religion,  makes  Jahweh  Himself  declare  to  Jehu 
(v."")  that  he  has  done  what  is  well-pleasing  in  His 
eyes,  and  has  treated  the  house  of  Ahab  entirely 
after  His  luind.  Quite  difierent  is  the  judgment 
of  Hosea  (1').  To  him  it  appears  impossible  that 
blood-guiltiness  should  not  be  called  blood-guilti- 
ness simply  because  it  assumes  the  title  of  zeid  for 
Jahweh.  And  so  the  prophet  threatens  that  the 
blood-guiltiness  of  Jezreel  shall  be  avenged  on  the 
house  of  Jehu,  by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  and  the  shattering  of  her  military  power 
in  the  Plain  of  JezreeL 

iP)  As  was  remarked  above  (p.  681''),  the  con- 
viction of  the  prophets  regarding  other  attributes 
of  God  presents  itself,  not  in  express  definitions, 
but  rather  (apart  from  certain  Divine  names)  *  in 
casual  utterances  about  His  activity  and  the 
occurrences  which  He  brings  about.  Thus  we 
have  His  absolute  omnipotence  (which  is  already, 
if  only  in  a  general  way,  presupposed  in  such  early 
passages  as  Gn  IS'',  Nu  U",  IS  14'),  which  shows 
Itself  in  His  unconditioned  supremacy  over  all, 
even  the  mightiest,  peoples  of  earth  (see  above, 
p.  681*),  but  no  less  also  in  such  remarkable  pas- 
sages as  Is  7".  The  whole  context  of  this  last 
iiassage  permits  of  no  other  view  tlian  that  Isaiah 
holds  with  unshaken  confidence,  that  whatever 
Ahaz  may  demand  from  Jahweh  as  a  confirmatory 
sign,  be  it  as  great  a  wonder  as  it  may,  Jahweh 
will  bring  it  to  pass.  So  firm  a  belief  is  with  di£S- 
culty  oonoeivable  by  us,  because  our  judgment  is 
influenced  by  all  the  dogmatic  considerations  about 
the  possibility  and  the  limits  of  miracles  as  a 
'vioution  of  the  laws  of  nature' — laws  which, 
however,  are  imposed  by  God  Himself.  Such  con- 
siderations, it  is  plain,  never  crossed  the  prophets' 
minds.  Of  '  miracles'  in  the  sense  familiar  to  us 
they  know  nothing.  They  are  acquainted  with 
extraordinary  occurrences  and  actions  (n'lK^;;)  which 
transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  to 
them  nothing  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Jaliweh's  power  (Jer  32").  This 
conviction  is  a  self-evident  result  of  their  notion  of 
God ;  the  idea  of  the  Divine  omnipotence  is  a 
pMtulate  of  their  faith  long  before  language  had 
coined  a  special  term  for  tliis  attribute.  Such  a 
term  could  be  dispensed  with  all  the  more  readily, 
seeing  that  allusions  to  the  Divine  omnipotence 
served  not  scholastic  speculations,  but  prominent 
religious  interests;  they  brought  consolation  to 
the  godly,  wlio  could  now  unreservedly  trust  to 
the  help  of  their  God ;  they  were  meant  to  instil 

further,  Kautzscb,  ITeber  die  DerivaU  da  Stammet  jadaq  im 
aitUit.  Spraehgebrauch,  Tiibingen,  1881 ;  Q.  Martin,  La  notion 
d»  la  jxutiet  dt  Dieu  dam  Faneien  Tatanunt,  Hontautian, 
1892;  O.  Dalman,  Dit  riehterliehe  Gereehtigkeit  imAT,  lieriin, 
181)7 ;  Bouwman,  Uet  begrip  gertehtighmd  in  het  Oude  Tata- 
mtntt  Kampen,  1899. 

*  On  the  title  Jahweh  Zibd'Sth  as  used  by  the  propliets  In 
allusion  to  the  supramundane  power  and  glory  of  Jahweh,  cL 
above,  pp.  e37>>  and  e80>>.  Cf.,  further,  the  designation  ol 
Jahweh  as  SxTif;  T?i<  'the  strong  One  of  Israel'  (Is  V*); 
and  as  Ht  '  rock '  (Is  ITii)  SO^  ;  elsewhere  in  the  later  passagM^ 
26*  «»,  Dt  321-  *>■  »■  1  S  2  8  223-  »»•  28»,  and  It 
times  in  the  Psalms ;  ct.  Wiegand, '  Der  Ootteaname  etc 
XdZATW  n.  [1890)  85  ff.;  and  art  RocK  in  ToL  iv.  of  tha  present 
work). 
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terror  into  tfae  hearts  of  sinners,  whom  nothing 
conid  deliver  from  this  God's  mighty  arm. 

(7,  S)  Preciseljr  similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
occasioDal  allusions  to  the  omnipreaenoe  and 
omniscience  of  God.  That  the  first  named  of 
these  could  be  regarded  only  with  reference  to 
the  Divine  activity  {i.e.  God's  cognition  and  Provi- 
dential care)  and  not  of  the  Divine  substance,  has 
been  already  remarked ;  and  for  the  OT  conception 
of  God  this  IS  self-evident,  in  so  far  as  any  approach 
to  pantheistic  notions  would  destroy,  or  at  least 
greatly  endanger,  the  idea  of  the  living  Personality, 
\vhich  forms  the  inmost  kernel  of  the  conception 
in  question.  But  this  does  not  prevent?  His  care 
from  always  following  His  people,  or,  on  the  other 
hand.  His  eye  from  penetrating  all  darkness,  so 
that  there  is  no  secret  comer  where  the  workers 
of  iniquity  can  remain  nnseen  by  Jahweh  (Jer 
23**).  If  in  this  last  statement  the  idea  of  omni- 
presence already  touches  that  of  omniscience,  still 
more  is  this  the  case  with  the  declarations  about 
Jahweh  as  One  who  can  see  into  the  most  hidden 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  He  penetrates  the 
secret  plans  of  the  JudiMUM  with  reference  to  an 
alliance  with  Egvpt,  however  carefully  tliey  may 
seek  in  their  folly  to  conceal  these  from  Him 
(Is  29'*) ;  He  it  is  that  searches  the  heart,  tries  the 
reins,  to  recompense  every  man  according  to  his 
works,  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  deeds  (.Ter 
17'°).  And  this  applies  not  only  to  Israel,  but 
He  alone  knows  the  heart  of  cUl  men.  But  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  the  belief  in 
the  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  significant  fruit  of  this 
faith,  is  the  conviction  (already  felt  in  the  pre- 
ceding period)  that  Jahweh  bears,  and  for  the 
most  part  also  answers,  the  prayers  of  His  people.* 
This  conviction  meets  us  everywhere  in  the  Pro- 
phets, most  markedly  perhaps  in  Jeremiah's  mani- 
fold communion  in  prayer  with  his  God,  but  in 
every  case  as  a  conviction  that  is  a  matter  of 
course.  All  the  more  on  that  account  may  it  be 
reckoned  among  the  evidences  that  the  religion  of 
Israel,  at  an  early  date  and  in  quite  a  special  way 
through  the  influence  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets, 
was  filled  with  an  imperions  desire  to  burst  the 
barriers  of  a  merely  national  religion,  and  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
such  as  should  satisfy  the  deepest  longings  of 
every  individual  soul  that  drew  near  to  this  God. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  above-described  strong  empha- 
sizing of  the  holiness  of  God  as  the  absolute  eleva- 
tion and  unapproachableneas,  nay  the  awfulness, 
of  the  Divine  essence,  and,  in  no  less  d^^ree,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  preaching  of  re^nt- 
ance  was  the  main  task  of  the  prophets,  it  is 
readily  intelligible  that  expressions  about  the 
love,  the  goodness,  and  mercy  of  God  should 
recede  more  into  the  bfuskgronnd.  The  terms  so 
freonently  used  of  human  love  are  transferred  to 
Gioa  first  Dy  Hosea  (3'  11'),  more  frequently  by  the 
Denteronomist  (4"7'-»  10»  16"  cf .  IK  10»), 
once  also  by  Jeremiah  (31*).  Bat,  apart  from  Dt 
IQU  (<  Jahweh  loveth  the  ger '),  it  is  always  God's 
love  to  the  people  of  Israel  that  is  spoken  of ;  and, 
besides,  the  words  used  for  'love'  (Doth  noun  and 
verb)  have  always  attached  to  them  the  notion  of 
choice,  nay,  of  preference ;  the  full  unfolding  of 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  love  is  not  yet  reached.  In 
like  manner,  the  expressions  for  'mercy,' ' grace,' 
'  compassion '  are  in  later  linguistic  usage  trans- 
ferred to  Grod,  or  at  least  somewhat  frequently 
employed  in  making  predications  about  Him.  A 
eolieetion  of  almost  all  the  qualities  of  the  love  of 
God  is  brought  together  in  Ex  34'  ('Jahweh,  a 

*  0(.  OMtatAgam,lM  pritrt  dans  ta  reUffim  d»  J  Amok, 
ttc..  Okhon,  1889 ;  KHb«rle,  Dit  Motive  da  Glaubtni  am  dit 
Vebi^tteraonuig  im  AT,  £rluig«n  sod  Leipzig,  1801. 


God  full  of  cotupasraon  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth'),  bat 
this  passage,  too,  is  undoubtedly  from  the  hand  of 
a  later  redactor  than  the  J  pencope  in  which  it  ia 
now  inserted. 

2.  The  relation  of  Jakioeh  to  Itrael. — Tliat  an 
intimate  relation  has  subsisted  from  the  first 
between  Jahweh  and  Israel,  is  assumed  in  all  the 
OT  sources  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  likewise 
hold  that  this  relation  is  not  based,  as  in  the 
nature-religions,  on  some  primeval  and  not  to  be 
explained  condition  of  things,  bat  upon  a  blrttk 
(ct.  above,  p.  eSO**),  or  solemn  transaction,  at  Sinai, 
whereby  the  nation  becomes  the  '  peculiar  people ' 
of  Jahweh,  who  by  mighty  acts  nas  delivered  it 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt. 

(a)  Already  in  Ex  4**  J  speaks  of  the  position  of 
Israel  as  that  of  a  firstborn  son.  This,  in  spite  of 
Jer  3",  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  it  meant  to 
nscribe  filial  rights  to  all  other  peoples  as  well. 
The  emphasis  ues  upon  '  firstborn '  m  the  sense 
that  Israel  alone  possesses  all  the  prerogatives 
which  belong  to  the  firstborn  as  the  one  who  is 
loved  and  preferred  before  all  others.  These  filial 
privileges,  however,  are  predicated  only  of  the 
people  collectively,  not  of  the  individual  Israelite. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  '  servant '  of 
Jahweh  (so  in  Nu  12"-,  and  repeatedly,  of  Moses; 
in  Is  'iO^  of  Isaiah  ;  in  Jer  7*  of  the  prophets). 
Even  the  UT,  it  is  true,  is  acquainted  with  the 
notion  of  individual  sonsliip,  but  only*  in  the 
person  of  the  theocratic  king  (2  S  7",  Ps  2"  89" 
[of  David]),  not  yet  in  the  NT  sense  of  sonship  for 
which  all  men  are  destined. 
We  meet  with  this  same  conception  of  the  1 


(where  sons  and  daughters  are  distinguished) 
45".t  "The  necessary  reverse  side  of  this  is  the 
idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Disr^rding  here 
passages  where  'father'  stands  mainly  for  the 
physical  Creator  of  the  people  (Dt  32«,  Mai  2'"),  the 
fatherly  relation  is  once  more  one  that  is  sustained 
towards  the  nation  collectively :  so  Jer  3*- "  31* 
(towards  Ephraim  as  '  firstborn  son ') ;  cf .  also  I* 
(II ' redeemer"),  Mai  1*. 

(6)  The  foundation  of  this  clow  xeUtion  is  the 
election  of  Israel.  Israel  has  beat  chosen  out  of 
all  nations  to  be  the  people  of  God's  own  possession, 
i.e.  a  highly  prized  and  therefore  carefully  guard^i 
and  cherished  piece  of  property.  Thus  Amos  (3') 
says,  '  You  only_  have  I  known  [i.e.  made  the 
object  of  my  intimate  knowledge  and  close  care] 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,'  from  which,  indeed, 
he  draws  the  inference,  so  startling  to  the  popular 
view  of  the  matter,  that  for  that  very  reason 
Jahweh  will  visit  upon  them  all  their  oifences. 
The  idea  of  a  choice  [verb  nii?]  of  Israel  from 
amongst  the  numerous  nations  makes  its  appear- 
ance farst  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Deuteronomist : 
Dt  4"  7*  10"  14»,  1  K  3«  8" ;  cf.  also  Ps  33"  47«» 
135*  et«.,  and  numerous  passages  in  Is  40-66. 
Quite  a  unique  contrast  is  drawn  in  Dt4*'  between 
the  choice  of  Israel  and  the  fact  that  Jahweh  has 
assigned  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  the 
stars  as  the  object  of  their  veneration. 

The  motive  assigned  for  Israel's  election  is  in 
1  8  12"  the  good  pleasure  of  Jahweh,  but  re- 
peatedly (so  already  in  Hoe  11',  Dt  4«  lO"*) 
Jahweh's  love  to  Israel  (coupled  in  Dt  7*  with  His 
oath  to  the  patriarchs)  is  exhibited  as  the  motive. 
A  reason  for  this  love  itself  is  not  stated.  But 

•In  Pi  «8»(»)  ('father  of  the  orphan! *)  'father,'  M  th« 
paraDelinn  shows,  !•  flguratiTe  =  ' protector,'  'provider';  cf. 
P.  Bauer,  '  Cntt  als  Vater  im  AT '  in  SK,  189B,  p.  48Sff. 

t  In  Hog  111  (MT  'out  of  Egypt  I  called  my  son')  «• 
probably  read,  with  LXX  and  Tart.,  'Uaions'0*)97X 
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the  Book  of  Deateronomy  labonrs  to  impress  it 
npon  the  people's  minds  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  any  greatness  (Dt  7')  or  any  special  righteous- 
ness of  theirs  that  they  were  so  highly  favoared  of 
God.  On  the  contrary,  Israel  was  the  smallest  of 
peoples,  and  a  stiif-necked  people  to  boot.  All  the 
more,  it  is  ur^ed,  is  Israel  bound  to  show  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  God. 

(c)  In  the  closest  connexion  with  the  idea  of 
Israel's  election  stands  the  theologumenon  of  the 
'jealousy  of  Jahweh.'  The  Heb.  word 
appears  to  stand  oripnally  for  angry  zeal  in 
general  (Zeph  1"  3»,  Dt  29"i»l,  and  very  often  in 
Ezekiel ;  ct.  also  Kijs  '  jealous,'  in  Jos  24"  and 
Nah  1'^)  I  more  specially  the  zeal  of  God  on  behalf 
of  Israel  against  the  heathen,  as  manifested  par- 
ticularly in  the  exact  fulfilment  of  His  promises 
(Is  9*,  2  K  19",  and  often  in  Ezekiel  and  Is  40-66). 
If  ."iKjp  here  already  denotes  God's  jealous  guarding 
of  His  honour,  no  less  does  the  adjective  M)p  im- 
port tlie  'jealous'  God  who  vehemently  asserts 
Ilis  sole  right  to  the  love  and  reverence  of  Israel, 
and  hence  tolerates  no  kind  of  idolatry :  so  in  Ex 
20»  [Dt  5«1  34",  Dt  4«  6",  all  of  which  passages 
are  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Deuteronom. 
stratum. 

{d)  Joliweh's  special  love  to  Israel,  evinced  in 
the  choice  of  this  people,  showH  itself,  further,  in 
the  wise  guidance  and  powerful  protection  He 
accorded  them  from  the  first  and  all  through  their 
history.  This  is  a  favourite  theme  of  the  jirophets, 
and  very  specially  of  Deuteronomy,  and  it  serves 
in  almost  every  instance  as  a  motive  for  strong 
denunciations  of  Israel's  ingratitude.  Thus  Amos 
(2"-)  holds  up  to  the  people  the  powerful  aid  given 
by  Jahweh  in  the  extirpating  of  the  Canaanites, 
His  deliverance  of  them  from  Egypt,  and  His  40 
years  leading  of  them  in  the  wuderness.  Hosea 
(U*'-)  recalls  how,  in  spite  of  their  disloyalty,  God 
tanght  Ephraim,  like  a  child,  to  walk,  took  them 
in  His  arms,  and  bound  them  to  Himself  by  cords 
of  love.  Isaiah  (I')  begins  his  great  anni;,'nment 
of  Israel  with  the  words :  '  I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  but  they  have  rebelled  a-^iiinst 
me.'  Micah  (G**-),  too,  presses  upon  the  people's 
notice  the  gracious  acts  of  Jahweh  after  their  de- 
liverance nt>m  Egyptian  bondage.  In  Jeremiah 
{Z"-),  again,  Jahweh  Himself  r^aJls  the  time  of 
the  wilderness  wandering  as  the  glorious  bridal 
era  of  tlie  people's  history;  and  speaks  of  His 
marvellous  guidance  of  them  through  the  terrible 
wilderness  (v.'),  and  his  settling  ot  them  in  the 
fruitful  land  of  Canaan.  The  transfigured  light 
in  which  the  initial  stages  of  the  national  history 
appeared  to  a  later  age  is  witnessed  to  by  the 
Deuteronom.  speech  of  Joshua  (Joe  23"-).  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  none  could  then  stand  against 
Israel :  a  single  Israelite  could  chose  a  thousand 
foes,  for  Jahweh  their  God  Himself  fought  for 
them.  A  glorious  description  of  the  btessings 
which  Jahweh  showered  upon  the  people  in  the 
days  of  their  youth  is  contained  also  in  the  (prob- 
ably exilic)  Song  of  Moses  (Dt  32«-"). 

(e)  Such  numerous  and  important  benefits  re- 
ceived from  Jahweh  demand,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Israel's  gratitude  and  obedience  to  their  God.  This 
leads  us  now  to  ask,  What  does  Jahweh,  according 
to  the  tecKhing  of  the  prophets,  require  of  the  people  t 
In  the  first  place,  naturally,  there  must  be  abstin- 
ence from  every  species  of  idolatry  and  of  ima^e 
worship,  the  images  of  Jahweh  mcluded.  This 
inexhaustible  theme  of  the  warnings  and  re- 
pi  uaulius  of  Deuteronomy,  as  it  had  been  already 
with  the  great  prophets  of  the  8th  cent.,  will  have 
to  be  more  fnll^  discussed  below  (see  p.  689  f.). 
On  tl  e  repudiation  of  the  images  of  Jahweh,  see 
above,  p.  679*. 

(a)  Here  the  primary  question  that  concerns  us 


is  this.  When  the  prophets  repudiate  an  external 
cultus,  to  which  even  the  cult  of  Jahweh,  with  its 
intermixture  of  heathen  ritual  customs,  belongs, 
do  they  at  least  demand  a  purified,  God-pleasing 
cultus!  This  question,  if  it  is  sacrifice,  the  proi)er 
centre  of  ancient  worship,  that  is  in  view,  is  to  be 
answered  with  a  flat  negative,  and  this  nej^tive  - 
in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary — is  to  be 
extended  even  to  Deuteronomy.  It  is  tme  that 
the  latter  law-book  imperatively  requires  (12''- 
etc.)  all  kinds  of  sacrifice  to  be  brought  to  the 
one  sanctuary  chosen  by  Jahweh,  and  the  ofi'erers 
are  to  eat  and  drink  and  rejoice  there  before 
Jahweh.  But,  apart  from  such  general  prescrip- 
tions as  12^-,  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  any 
importance  being  attached  to  the  ritual  at  these 
sacrificial  meals.  All  that  the  code  is  concerned 
about  is  that  the  latter,  which  are  now  ancestral, 
deeply-rooted  practices,  should  be  held  at  the  one 
legitimate  sanctuary  *  which  Jahweh  has  chosen. 
Only  thus  is  there  any  security  that  the  cultus 
shall  be  so  watched  over  that  the  relics  of  heathen 
ritual  customs  shall  at  length  be  combated  success- 
fully. Further,  it  is  the  case  that  Deuteronomy 
(26"'-) — no  doubt,  taking  up  a  long- established 
custom — requires  a  basket  of  the  firstfruits  of  the 
field  to  be  handed  to  the  priest.  But  it  does  not 
neglect  to  prescribe  to  the  offerer  (v."-)  a  praver 
(the  only  prayer  for  public  worship,  Ixodes  that 
of  v.""',  in  the  whole  Pentateuch !)  which  gives 
the  true  meaning  and  sets  in  a  clear  light  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  outward  gift  as  a  grate- 
ful testimony  to  Jahweh  as  the  bestower  of  the 
fruits  in  question.  With  regard  to  the  so-called 
'  poor's  tithe,'  again,  the  most  important  question 
for  Deuteronomy,  as  26"  shows,  is  whether  the 
gifts  in  question  have  been  brought  into  connexion 
with  practices  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  denial 
of  the  pure  Jahweh-cult. 

While  Deuteronomy  accommodates  itself  to  pre- 
vailing customs,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  say- 
ings of  the  prophets  proper  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  as  absoluteljr  disclaiming  any  demand 
on  God's  part  for  sacrificial  gifts — a  proof,  by  the 
waj,  that  these  prophets,  one  and  aU,  are  as  yet 
quite  unacquainted  with  a  law-book  such  as  P, 
where  sacrifice  becomes  a  sacred  duty.  It  is  readily 
intelligible  that  for  a  long  time  there  was  a 
reluctance  to  admit  this  fact.  Sacrifice  appeared 
to  form  such  an  inte^al  part  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  that  it  was  a  priori  declared  to  be  impossible 
that  the  prophets  could  have  carried  on  a  polemic 
against  it.  And  so  it  is  a  favourite  subterfuge 
still  to  say  that  the  prophets  never  polemize  against 
the  ofierings  D«r  se,  but  only  against  offerings  that 
are  presented  hypocritically,  without  repentance 
and  a  right  disposition,  with  blood-stained  hands ; 
against  the  opera  operata  of  the  carnally-minded, 
half-heathen  mass  of  the  people.  But  snob  an 
interpretation  is  made  possible  only  by  doing 
violence  to  the  clear  language  of  the  passages  in 
question.  When,  in  Am  5^  Jahweh,  after  very 
warmly  repudiating  the  ott'erings  of  Israel  (v."*-), 
asks,  '  Did  ye  bring  unto  me  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings in  the  wilderness  forty  years?'  He  evidently 
expects  the  answer.  No.  And  the  practical  appli- 
cation is  equally  self-evident :  if  Jahweh  could  do 
without  their  oft'erings  then.  He  does  not  need 
them  now.  In  like  manner,  it  is  perfectly  futile  to 
read  out  of  Hos  6*  anything  else  than  a  categorical 
rejection  of  sacrifice:  'I' or  I  have  pleasure  in 
mercy  and  not  in  sacrifice,  in  the  knowledge  of 

"That  this  did  not  imply  such  a  meduuiical]]'  conceirad 
conoeritmtion  ot  the  sacriUctal  cultus  as  if  only  the  one  altar  ol 
burnt-oSering  could  serve  aa  a  ieglttmate  place  ot  sacrifloe,  is 
■hown  by  1  K  8"  (D),  where  we  rend  that  Salomon  oonseciated 
the  whole  ol  the  middle  court  becauae  the  braien  altar  was 
too  small  tor  the  multitude  ol  offerings  at  the  dedicatioD  ot  tba 
temple. 
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God  and  not  in  Imrnt-ofierings  1 '  *  With  regard  to 
Is  P"-  it  has  been  maintained  with  some  appear- 
ance of  plausibility  that  the  flat  rejection  there  of 
offerings  and  festivals  is  intended  to  apply  only  to 
the  false  worship,  which  is  coupled  with  a  sinful 
disposition.  But  any  one  who  reads  the  whole 
parage  carefully  must  pronoonoe  it  impossible 
that  the  |>rophet,  after  the  bnming  words  (▼."'■),  in 
which  he  impresses  upon  his  bearers  what  are  the 
real  demands  of  God,  oonld  still  have  left  room 
for  the  exhortation :  '  And  then  come  and  bring 
your  offerings  I '  On  the  contrary,  once  they  have 
cleansed  themselves,  once  they  nave  helped  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  to  their  rights,  tKen  they 
have  done  what  God  asks  of  tliem,  and  there  need 
be  no  word  of  sacrifice^  The  ve^  same  meaning 
attaches  to  the  words  of  Mieah  The  people 

are  still  under  the  delncdon  that  it  may  be  poariole 
by  multiplying  their  offerings — in  an  extreme  case 
by  perhaps  giving^  np  even  their  firstborn  son — to 
atone  for  their  sin,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  compel 
the  favour  of  Jahweh.  Bat  the  prophet  does  not 
go  on  to  answer  the  questions  put  oy  those  who 
are  so  deluded.  In  this  way  he  gives  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  are  qneetions  that 
are  not  worth  discussing.  Instead  he  points  them 
to  the  reqnirementa  m  God  which  were  made 
known  to  them  long  ago,  and  in  which  everything 
is  comprehended  that  is  well  •  pleasing  to  God — 
.  namelv,  t»  do  jnstlv,  and  to  show  love,  and  to 
1  walk  numbly  with  tneir  God.  Alongside  of  this 
threefold  command  there  is  pliUnly  no  room  for 
requiring  any  ontward  senrieea.  Much  about  the 
same  time,  u  not  somewhat  later  (for  the  tMlpMm 
are  already  reckoned  among  the  i^paiatos  of 
idolatry),  we  may  place  1  S  IS"*-.  It  is  tme  that 
here  ob»lienoe  is  only  declared  to  be  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  disobedience  put  on  the  same  level 
as  idolatry.  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  statement 
leaves  no  doubt  that  we  are  listening  to  the  words 
of  a  narrator  who  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  tme  prophets  of  Jahweh,  and  who 
shares  their  oonviotion  of  the  atter  worthlewneas 
of  ontward  offerings. 

A  final  testimony,  and  that  of  the  strongest 
kind,  to  this  judgment  of  the  sacrificial  cultiu  is 
found  in  Jeremiah.  Already  in  S"*-  the  prophet 
combats  the  notion  that  Jahweh  has  any  pleasure 
either  in  the  incense  of  Saba  and  the  costly  cane 
from  a  distant  land,  or  in  the  burnt-offerings  and 
slain  beasts  of  the^eople.  Still  his  language  here 
might  be  explained  as  amonnting  only  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  sacrifice  as  a  bypooriticai  oput  operatum. 
But  when,  in  7**,  Jahweh  says,  'Add  your  burnt- 
offerings  onto  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  ye  flesh,' 
this  can  mean  only  that  it  is  to  Him  a  matter  of 
pare  indifference  whether  they  themselves  eat  not 
only  the  sacrificial  meals  but  the  bumt-offerings 
(which,  according  to  very  ancient  custom,  had  to 
DO  wholly  consumed  by  fire).  And  when  He  goes 
on  (v.*>)  to  say,  'For  I  spake  not  onto  your 
fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  [t.e.  at  the 
time  when  the  foundation  of  the  tueocnM^  was 
laid],  concerning  bumt-offerings  or  saorifioes,'  this 
is  intended  to  snow  that  it  is  a  complete  delusion 
to  suppose  that  God  requires  any  such  offerings  or 
makes  His  favour  depend  upon  them.  Not  ont- 
ward services,  but  obedience  to  His  will  is  what  He 
demands  ;  in  other  words,  a  moral  life,  for  this  and 
nothing  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  (v."), 
'  Walk  ye  in  all  the  way  that  I  command  yon.' 
This  testimony  of  Jeremiah  weighs  all  the  more 

*The  usual  miderliiK,  'man  than  in  biinit-o0>rhigB,'  by 
which,  after  all,  a  reoognition  o(  aaorUlae  b  introduoad  hito  the 
Maying,  would  h«  in  itnU  Unguiaticallr  poasibia,  bat  if  abaolately 
excluded  by  the  lint  balt-vene;  Tmvt  mum  limply  'apart 
from  (or  to  ttw  sxctaiha  oObnnit^ffarliich* 


that  he  himself  was  a  priest.  Hi»  denial  that  God 
gave  any  commands  as  to  sacrifice  appeared  so 
unheard  of  that  men  did  not  shrink  from  the  moat 
incredible  exegetical  operations  in  ord«  to  oamt- 
pel  him  to  say  something  different  from  what  ht 
actually  says.  But  no  wresting  of  the  text  can 
alter  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  is  as  little  acqoainted 
as  the  prophets  before  him  with  a  law-book  which 
issued  in  God's  name  statutes  as  to  sacrifice;  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was 
unknown  to  him.  This  book,  however,  as  we  saw 
a  little  ago,  never  sets  itself  to  distinguish  in  prin- 
ciple the  value  and  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  but 
simply  takes  sacrifice  for  granted  as  a  present 
fac^  an  old-established  custom.  And  so  the 
result  of  onr  whole  inquiry  is  that  no  one  has  any 
right  to  depreciate  the  merit  which  belongs  to  the 
aMve- named  prophets,  of  having  discovered  the 
ideal  of  true  service  of  God  in  the  worship  of  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  without  any  outward  cere- 
monies and  performances. 

We  may  anticipate  a  little  by  adding  that  this 
Prophetical  conception  was  not  so  very  quickly 
obliterated  even  in  the  post-exilic  period,  whien 
is  mostly  thought  of  as  the  era  of  torpid,  rigid 
legalism.  Even  Ps  40^  <*)  roimdly  declares :  '  Saoi- 
fice  and  offering  thou  hast  no  delight  in ;  ears  hast 
thou  opened  rlit.  digged]  for  me  [namely,  that  I 
may  hear  and  obey  thy  will] ;  bomt-offering  and 
sin-offering  thoa  requirest  not.'  In  Ps  SO"^  the 
writer  repels  as  a  piece  of  childish  imaginatiaa. 
not  to  say  ridicules,  the  notion  that  the  flesh  ol 
bulls  and  the  blood  of  goats  are  to  be  offered  as 
food  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whols  world  of 
beasts.  Ps  61>*  C>  insists  onoe  more  that  God  does 
not  denre  sacrificial  victims  and  has  no  pleasaxe 
in  bumt-offerings,  but  with  the  very  weighty 
addition  (v."  ('^)  that  the  tme  sacrifices  of  God  are 
a  broken  spirit,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  We 
may  compare,  finally,  Ps  69"  i"''-,  according  to 
which  Jahweh  has  more  pleasure  in  grateful  praise 
than  in  a  young  bullock  with  horns  and  hoots. 

We  have  not  here  to  inquire  how  it  was  possible 
for  these  Psalm.s,  with  their  very  emphatic  setting 
forth  of  the  Prophetic  view  of  sacrifice,  to  find 
their  way  into  the  '  song-book  of  the  post-exilie 
congregation,'  which  was  at  aU  tiroes  profoundly 
penetrated  with  the  notion  of  sacrifice  as  a  sacred 
and  quite  indispensable  duty.  Was  it  that  a 
forced  interpretation  was  put  upon  the  actual 
expressions  so  as  to  remove  what  was  offensive  to 
the  later,  priestly  view  of  sacrifice !  This  would 
really  appear  to  have  been  the  case, '  in  view  of 
the  present  condnsion  (v.*  of  Ps  61.  Here  the 
Prophetical  view  expressed  in  v. "(">'■  has  evidently 
thi*  turn  given  to  it :  all  this  applies  as  long  as 
Israel  langubhes  under  God's  wrath ;  in  this  situa- 
tion sacrifices  are  useless  and  displeasing  to  God. 
But  once  He  has  compassion  again  on  Zion,  and 
has  built  again  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, — a  proof 
that  the  tune  of  wrath  is  finally  over,  and  the 
long-promised  great  restoration  begun, — then  once 
more  will  He  take  pleasure  in  right  offerings,  tlien 
shall  bullocks  be  offered  on  His  altar.  The  most 
recent  commentators  on  the  Psalms  are  in  pan 
disposed  to  regard  this  conclusion  as  original,  and 
to  find  in  it  the  simple  solution  of  the  problem 
how  a  Psalmist  could  nave  raven  utterance  to  such 
revolntionary  sentiments.  But  the  present  writer 
agrees  with  Duhm  in  holding  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  remove  the  difficulty  in  thU  way.*  It 
implies  the  doing  of  quite  unseemly  violence  to  the 
language  of  v.>*  P^.    A  saint,  who  had  reached  so 


*  Wa  are  oompalkd  to  pronoonoe  oompletely  miAaken  alao 
le  armament  of  Jacob  (ZATW  xrli.  [18971 28S)and  MaUbea  (A. 
xxL  [1901]  TSff.),  according  to  which  the  meaning  ia  that  Ood 


aaks  for  tbank-offertngi  and  votive  oSeringa  in  preferance  to 
others  (in  which,  however.  He  alio  takes  pleasure,  the  teaobiag 
o(  tbt  ndms  btiiig  aaitonnly  favourable  to  McrillaeX 
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thoroughly  purified  and  truly  evangelical  a  con- 
ception of  the  proper  service  of  GJod  aa  we  find  in 
that  verse,  could  never  have  sunk  to  such  an 
appreciation  of  external  sacrificial  worship  as 
manifestly  underlies  v.'i  <"). 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that, 
apart  from  sacrifice  and  from  frequent  denuncia- 
tions of  false  worship,  the  Prophetical  references 
to  matters  of  the  cnltus  are  scanty,  and  are  based, 
moreover,  rather  upon  accommodadon  to  the  pre- 
vailing popular  view  than  upon  an  independent 
appreciation  of  it.  To  the  people,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
a  terrible  threat  that  Jahweh  is  to  put  an  end 
to  all  their  festivals,  new  moons  and  sabbaths 
(Hob  2") ;  that  in  exile  they  shall  be  without  king 
and  ruler,  without  altar*  and  moffibSA,  ephud 
and  tlr&phtm  (3^) ;  that  there,  in  an  unclean  land, 
^  hero  no  cnlt  of  Jahweh  is  possible,  they  shall 
have  to  eat  unclean  food,  and  be  unable  to  present 
oUeriiigs  of  any  kind  (V-).  But  all  that  the 
prophet  is  concerned  alMut  is  simply  to  threaten 
something  that  shall  sound  terrible  to  his  hearers, 
not  to  express  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  cultus 
and  its  necessary  apparatus.  Elsewhere,  too  (Am 
8°,  Is  29*  [Jer  is  a  later  addition,  prob- 

ably from  the  time  of  Nehemiahl),  it  is  only  in 
a  secondary  way  that  the  festivals,  New  Moons  and 
Sabbaths,  are  mentioned.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained the  sense  in  which  Deuteronomy  com- 
mends the  obeenwiwe  of  the  yearly  festivals  (ch. 
16)  and  the  nee  of  the  tenth  for  sacrificial  meals 
(14*"').  Moreover,  this  book  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  substituting  humanitarian  for  ritual 
motives,  or  at  least  of  putting  them  alongside 
the  lattier :  so,  for  instance,  with  the  command- 
ment to  hallow  the  Sabbath  (S'"-) ;  the  tithe 
every  third  year  (14'''-  26'*'-) ;  the  year  of  release 
( IS''- ) ;  and  the  letting  go  of  a  Hebrew  slave  in  the 
seventh  year  (IS'"-)-  And  if  Deuteronomy,  as  is 
only  reasonable,  requires  the  punctual  fulfilment 
of  vows  once  they  nave  been  taken  (23"),  it  does 
not  omit  to  add  that  the  man  who  forbears  to  vow 
is  guilty  of  no  sin  (v.'-^'). 

But  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  Prophetical 
spiritualizing  of  the  old  ritual  customs  is  the  torn 
now  given  to  the  very  ancient  and  strictly  observed 
requirement  of  circumciiion  (cf.  above,  p.  622'' f.;, 
when  in  Jer  4'  (cf.  also  Dt  10"  30*)  the  removal  of 
the  foreskin  of  the  heart  is  called  for.  We  shall 
not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  prophet  here 
passes  a  judgment  on  the  value  of  external  cir- 
cumcision similar  to  what  he  passed  in  7*"*  on  the 
value  of  sacrifice.  To  him  it  is  a  symbol  of  the 
purifying  of  the  heart,  which  is  what  God  requires 
above  all,  and  without  which  it  has  neither  use 
nor  value. 

(/3)  In  all  other  instances  as  well  as  in  those  we 
have  considered,  the  actual  demands  of  the  pro- 
phets are  of  a  specifically  rtligioua  and,  above 
all,  specifically  moral  nature.  But  the  latter  are 
in  no  way  separated  from  the  former.  Nothing 
would  be  more  perverse  than  to  represent  the 
prophets  as  preachers  of  a  bare  moral  religion 
simply  because  in  their  writing  the  inculcating 
of  justice,  honesty,  and  mercy,  in  relation  to  one^ 
neighbour,  always  plays  a  most  important  part. 
Behind  all  this  is  the  implication  that  the  deter- 
mining motive  for  such  conduct  is  to  be  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  reverent 
fear  of  His  displeasure  [in  Deuteronomy  (6*)  hearty 
love  to  Ciod].  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that,  as 
in  the  First  Commandment,  the  demand  for  vener- 
ation of  Jahweh  alone  precedes  all  others.  It  is 
indirecUy  expressed  in  the  numerous  denuncia- 

•Sinot  tlM  LXZ  itm  retain*  'altar'  tioog  with  'norliloe' 
(<£U  wrw  turlmt  tUi  irm  Imamfim),  w*  should  pro))«bl]r  read 
WP  for  ns).  'Altar  ind  numtMk'ioniis* good ooOoostion, 
wiei  'ncriOa*  and  maoMk.' 


tions  of  idolatry,  but  has  also  positive  atteranea 

fiven  to  it  frequently  (cf.  e.g.  Am  6*-  *,  Is  S'"-). 
'he  greatest  zeal  in  this  direction  is  displayed  by 
Deuteronomy  (cf.  4'*,  the  reasoned  exhortation 
against  star  worship ;  but,  above  all,  12'"').  Any 
enticing  to  idolatry,  even  if  it  emanate  from  pro- 
phets or  from  one  e  nearest  relations,  is  regarded 
by  this  book  (IS**  17*"')  as  nothing  less  than  a 
capital  crime ;  and  the  penalty  is  to  be  executed 
on  the  guilty  party  without  pity,  even  if  this 
should  involve  the  destruction  of  a  whole  city  with 
all  its  inhabitants  and  all  their  property  (IS'*"-). 

Real  reverence  for  Jahweh  shows  itself,  above 
all,  in  unreserved  confidence  in  His  wise  disposal 
of  events  and  His  help  in  time  of  need  (Is  7',  and 
esp.  v.""  •  if  ye  trust  not,  ye  shall  not  stand ' ;  cf . 
also  the  locus  classicus  Jer  17"'').  This  is  at  the 
root  of  the  unvarying  policy  which  the  true  pro- 
phets of  Jahweh  commend  to  their  countrymen  in 
relation  to  the  world-powers.  After  Ahaz,  against 
the  earnest  counsel  of  Isaiah,  has  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Assyrians  and  become  their  vassal,  the  pro- 
phet sees  in  this  a  Providential  dispensation  of 
Jahweh  and  a  well-deserved  punishment  of  Judah. 
And  now  what  is  required  is  to  keep  still  imder 
the  salutary  chastening  rod  (28"  30"  ['  In  turning 
away  (from  the  wild  straggles  of  the  others) 
eonaists  yonr  safety,  in  quietness  and  confidence 
is  yonr  strength ']),  until  the  hour  lias  come  for 
Jahweh  to  interpose  and  to  display  His  power  on 
the  defiant  Assyria  itself  (lO'"-  18*-).  Pre- 

cisely the  same  standpoint  is  assumed  by  Jeremiah 
in  reference  to  the  Chaldieans.  There  is  no  resonree 
for  the  nations  subject  to  them  (Jer  27"'),  or  for 
^edekiah  of  Jndah  (v.'"-),  but  to  put  their  neek 
under  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadre*?ar  (cf.  also  38"'' 
tZ""-).  Howlittleon  thisaccount Jeremiahdespairs 
of  the  return  of  God's  favour  to  the  nation  and 
their  restoration,  he  proves  by  purchasinsf,  although 
a  prisoner,  a  field  (32"'),  when  already  the  em- 
bankments of  the  besiegers  stretch  up  to  the  city. 

The  right  knowledge  of  Jahweh  issues  likewise 
in  due  humilit^r,  such  as  love  to  one's  neighbour 
(cf.  the  prophetic  programme  of  trne  morality  in 
Mie  6*).  The  latter  shows  itself  primarily  in 
striving  after  justice  at  any  price,  especially  when 
protection  and  care  for  oppressed  widows  and 
orphans  are  concerned ;  Am  o'^,  Is  1"- "  Id*,  Jer 
7'*'  22»  (addressed  to  the  kinj,'),  Dt  10"  (coupled 
with  the  injunction  to  love  the  ger)  24"°''  27". 
In  general,  the  whole  legislation  oi  Deuteronomy 
is  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  the  most  genuine 
humanity,  and  thus  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  de- 
posit of  the  ethical  system  of  the  prophets.  It  evi- 
dently discovers  the  main  value  of  the  sacrificial 
meals,  as  well  as  of  the  three  years'  tithe,  in  the 
provision  for  the  Levites,  the  poor,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan  (14>*  and  oft.) ;  in  face  of  an  extremely 
powerful  custom — that  of  blood-revenge — it  pro- 
vides for  the  deliverance  of  the  unintentional  man- 
slayer  (19=*-) ;  it  claims  tender  consideration  for 
female  prisoners  of  war  (21"'^'),  and  the  less  loved 
spouse  (v."*'),  as  well  as  for  the  poor  when  a 
pledge  for  a  loan  is  taken  from  them  (24'-  "•"•).  An 
escaued  slave  is  not  to  be  given  up  (23'"-) ;  a 
day-labourer  is  not  to  be  oppressed,  but  to  be  paid 
his  wages  before  sunset  (24'''').  Interest  is  to  be 
taken  only  from  foreigners,  not  from  one's  country- 
men (23"'').  The  proper^  of  the  latter  is  to  be 
jealously  safeguarded  (22"'') ;  the  danger  of  falling 
from  a  roof  is  to  be  averted  by  a  railing  (22"). 

But  all  this  humanity  and  mildness  m  Deutero- 
nomy goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  unbending  strict- 
ness, not  only  against  idolatry  but  against  every 
form  of  lawlessness.  The  son  who  is  hopelei>sly 
corrupt  is,  at  the  instance  of  his  own  parents, 
to  be  stoned  to  death  (21"'').  In  like  manner,  in 
the  case  of  adnlteiT  (22"),  or  of  the  Mednction  of  a 
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betrothed  maiden  within  the  city,  the  penalty  of 
death  is  to  be  inflicted  on  both  parties  (22™'-). 
Seduction  of  a  maiden  who  is  not  betrothed  is 
punished  by  a  money  fine  and  the  obligation  to 
contract  an  indissoluble  marriage  with  her  (22'°). 
Slinmeless  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  woman  is 
avenged  by  her  having  her  hand  cnt  off  (25"'* ).  A 
newly  married  woman  who  proves  to  be  not  a 
virgin  is  to  be  stoned  (22^  ),  while  a  false  accusa- 
tion on  this  score  by  the  husband  involves  his 
paying  of  a  considerable  mone^  fine  and  agreeing 
to  hold  his  marriage  with  her  indissoluble  (22^-). 
If  a  husband  wishes  to  put  awav  his  wife  '  because 
he  has  found  some  unseemly  tning  in  her,'  he  is 
required  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement.  To  all 
appearancej  dissolution  of  marriage  was  pretty 
frequent;  it  was  only  gradually  that  even  the 
people  of  Israel  shook  itself  free  of  the  general 
Oriental  conception  of  woman  as  a  kind  of  cliattel. 
Yet  at  least  remarriage  with  a  divorced  wife 
who  in  the  intervi^  has  been  married  to  another 
man,  is  strictly  forbidden  as  a  defilement  of  the 
land  (24"-).  Finally,  a  sort  of  compendium  of  the 
Beateronomic  ethics  may  be  discovered  also  in  the 
twelve  curses  of  Dt  27""-. 

In  all  this,  moreover,  Deuteronomy  implies  that 
the  demands  put  forward  by  it  are  not  (with  such 
exceptions  as  that  relating  to  the  concentration  of 
the  cultus)  addressed  to  the  people  as  something 
entirely  new.  Nay,  Jahweh  has  from  the  first 
provided  organs  for  the  communication  of  His 
will,  in  the  shape  of  priests  and  prophets.  To  the 
former  of  these  the  following  functions  are  assigned 
in  Deuteronomy :  the  decision  of  the  more  difiicolt 
law-cases  19"*21»);  the  service  of  Jahweh 

in  the  sanctuary,  which  gives  them  a  means  of 
livelihood  in  the  absence  of  »  tribal  portion  of 
the  land  (IS"-  26^-) ;  the  encouraging  of  warriors 
before  battle  (20^-) ;  and  the  supervision  of  leprosy 
(24''-).  As  regards  the  prophets,  Denteronomy 
finds  itself  involved  in  a  certain  measure  of  self- 
contradiction  in  so  far  as,  upon  the  one  hand,  it 
emphasizes  the  pre-eminence,  nay  perfection,  of 
the  code  it  promnlettes  (4'  30^'-;  cf.  also  Jos  1') ; 
while,  on  the  other  nand,  it  recognizes  the  import- 
ance of  the  Prophets,  although  these  were,  pro- 
perly sj^aking,  rendered  superanous  by  the  written 
Law.  This  contradiction,  however,  is  resolved  by 
considering  that  Dt  18"**  has  manifestly  in  view 
only  one  particular  function  of  the  prophets — not 
the  announcement  of  the  Divine  wUl  in  general, 
but  the  prediction  of  the  future.  Prophecy  is 
Jahweh's  substitute  for  the  soothsaying  and  prog- 
nosticating of  other  nations  (v.**).  Jahweh  Him- 
self sees  to  it  that  this  substitute  is  always* 
present;  but  the  only  proof  that  a  prophet  nas 
really  spoken  in  the  name  of  Jahweh  is  tne  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prediction  (v.*'). 

Of  the  prophets  proper,  Jeremiah  indeed  com- 
mends the  observance  of  '  the  words  of  this  law ' 
(Il^Oit  by  which  only  Deuteronomy  can  be  meant. 
But  he  can  never  have  been  of  opinion  that  true 
Jahweh  prophecy,  the  living  word  of  Jahweh, 
which  is  as  a  fire,  and  like  a  hammer  breaking  the 
rook  in  pieces  (23^),  is  ever  to  be  rendered  super- 
fluous by  a  written  Law.  Jahweh  still  acts  as  He 
has  done  since  the  choice  of  Israel,  sending  with- 
out intermission  His  servants,  the  prophets,  to 
announce  His  will  {!"  25*  26»  29"').  And  only  this 
immediate  torSh  ('  direction ')  of  God  offers  a  guar- 
antee that  it  is  a  true  Divine  word — an  assurance 

*  Hie  referring  ot  '  the  nropbet'  of  and  t.M  to  a  par- 
ticular  Individual,  namely  the  Mesalah  (on  which  the  old  dog- 
matlo  founded  the  muntu  propheticum  of  ChristX  ii  at  onoe  seen 
to  be  mistaken,  when  one  looks  at  t.<0  and  v.^ 

t  In  this  connexion  we  should  not  omit  to  say  that  the  stronff 
objections  taken  by  Duhm  fln  Ui  Oommantuy  on  JeremialO 
to  Jeremiah's  authorship  o(  this  pawig*,  mt  en  wliat  1*  by  no 
means  aa  ally  toondatiaa. 


which  cannot  be  unreservedly  felt  regarding  • 
written  Law.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
explain  the  remarkable  words  of  Jer  8*  'How 
can  ye  say,  We  are  wise,  and  the  tdrSk  (hcre=the 
[written]  Law)  of  Jahweh  is  with  us!  Nay,  the 
lying  pen  of  the  scribe  hath  worked  so  as  to 
deceive.'  *  If  this  is  not  exactly  a  repndiation  of 
the  law-book  discovered  and  introduced  in  Josiah's 
reign,  it  is  at  least  an  allusion  to  the  dangers 
which  beset  a  written  code ;  and  henoe  the  latter 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  living  word  com- 
municated through  tlie  prophets. 

Amongst  the  earlier  prophets,  Hosea  (8")  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  written 
tordtkf  ('directions');  but  the  context  of  the 
passage  shows  that  these  cannot  be  regulations 
for  the  cultns,  but  onl^  guides  to  a  moral  life. 
In  Is  8"  the  torah  that  is  to  be  laid  up  and  sealed 
refers  only  to  the  immediately  preceding  predic- 
tions. Nowhere  except  in  Jeremiah  and  Hosea 
do  we  find  any  allusion  to  a  written  Law.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  encounter  everywhere  (cf.  Am  2", 
Hos  6»,  Is  6'"-  8",  Mio  3»,  Hah  '2'*  etc)  the  con- 
viction of  the  Divine  mission  and  the  direct  com- 
munion of  the  genuine  Jahweh  prophets  with  their 
God. 

Since  we  have  already  (p.  672  ff.)  discussed  folly 
the  nature  and  functions  of  these,  we  may  here 
refer  to  other  two  points  only.  There  is,  first,  the 
very  definite  wav  in  which  the  prophets  look  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions  (cf.  esp.  Is  8>^ 
30",  Hab  2*,  where  the  prediction  is  still  further 
strengthened  by  being  committed  to  writing ;  but 
also  Is  20»f-,  Jer  20«  21'  28'«-).  The  other  point  is 
that  the  natural  feelings  of  the  prophet  may  readily 
come  into  conflict  with  the  message  ne  is  commanded 
by  God  to  utter,  whether  it  be  that  he  has  a  transi- 
tory fit  of  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  principles 
that  govern  the  course  of  the  world  (Jer  12"^'),  or 
that  he  despairs  of  any  success  to  his  mission  (lo*"- 
20'"-),  or  that  he  is  unable  to  suppress  a  feeling  of 
profound  compassion  for  the  objects  of  his  threaten- 
uig  (Is  22*,  Mic  1»,  Jer  4>»  8'"  ).  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, the  conviction  always  triumphs  which  Jere- 
miah (12*)  prefixes  to  his  complaint  and  reproaches: 
'  Thou  remainest  in  the  right,  O  Jahweh,  if  I  think 
to  strive  yrith  thee.'  Nay,  in  God's  sight  all  hnman 
wisdom  and  strength  and  all  riches  are  as  nothing 
(Jer  9»). 

Amongst  other  organs  of  Jahweh,  Amos  ouce 
(2")  mentions  the  Nazirites  (see  above,  p.  658*) ;  but 
of  the  priests,  apart  from  the  honourable  refereni:e 
to  the  chief  priest  Uriah  in  Is  8',  all  that  we  hear 
from  the  prophets  are  vehement  denunciations  for 
neglect  of  dut^.  Almost  as  frequent  are  serious 
complaints  against  the  kings.  Not,  indeed,  that 
the  old  conception  (cf.  above,  p.  6IB&'),  which  saw 
in  the  monarchy  a  blessing  from  Jahweh,  and  in 
the  king  as  well  as  in  the  priests  and  prophets  an 
organ  of  the  theocracy,  is  woolly  denied^  It  meets 
us  clearly  in  the  present  (Deuteronom.)  form  of 
2  S  7  ;  but  experience  of  the  monarchy  ia  general 
— particularly  in  the  Northern  kingdom — as  this 
is  verr  clearly  reflected  in  the  so-called  '  law  of  the 
Idngship '  (Dt  17'*'-)>  mast  inevitably  hav*  bd  to  a 
judgment  almost  entirely  adverse. 

(y)  There  is  still  one  question  we  mnat  answer 
before  passing  from  this  division  of  our  subject. 
Do  the  prophets  consider  that  perfect  obedience  to 

■  The  usual  interpretation,  'the  lying  pan  of  the  scribe  bath 
made  deceit  of  it,'  would  require  the  leading  vtpn  instead  ol 

m. 

t  Instead  of  the  sing.  <!T]^s,  by  which  the  MT  means  to  suggest 
the  one  Law  of  Hoses,  read  the  piur.  'oHiR  Only  thus  does 
'the  countless  number'  spoken  of  bear  any  aenaa.— On  the 
usage  of  the  word  rrpt,  cL  J.  Valeton,  art.  'Betaakenis  en 
gebruik  van  het  woord  13101*  In  hat  Ooda  Tastanwnt'  ia  TkML 
Stuimn,  1801,  p.  101  ff. 
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the  Divine  will  is  possible,  and  do  they  measure 
each  man's  r^ponsioility  accordingly?  The  answer 
rnuEt  be  that  tne  prophets  know  only  too  well  the 
inborn  sinfulness  of  man,  which  is  connected  with 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Even  an  Isaiah  must 
lament  (6°)  that  he  is  a  man  of  unclean  lips  and 
dwells  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lipa. 
Jeremiah  (17",  cf.  also  13")  pronounces  that  'the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
sick  :  who  can  know  it ! '  The  Deateronomist, 
again,  makes  Solomon  declare  (1  K  8**)  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple :  '  There  is  not  a  man 
that  sins  not.'  But,  in  spite  of  this  general  con- 
dition of  sinfulness,  the  prophets  know  of  a  re- 
lative righteousness,  a  piety  which  honestly  en- 
deavours to  satisfy  the  Divine  claims.  What  it 
still  lacks,  owing  to  error,  haste,  and  weakness,  is 
made  op  to  it  by  the  sparing,  pardoning  grace  of 
God.  In  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy?  that,  in 
all  the  numerous  expressions  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  stress  is  laid,  not  npon  a  complete  destroying 
of  sin  (as  in  the  Catholic  sense,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  'saints'),  bat  only  npon  an 
overlooking  of  it  or  rendering  it  invisible,  so  that 
it  no  more  provokes  the  jucucial  eye  of  God  to 

gnnlah  it.  No  doubt,  we  have  figurative  language 
ere,  but  language  answering  to  the  true  evan- 
gelical view,  according  to  which  the  man  remains 
as  before  a  poor  sinner,  but  is  declared  by  God  in 
His  grace  to  be  righteous,  and  accordingly  free 
from  condemnation.  Propitiation*  consists  in  a 
■covering'  (and  thus  making  invinble)  of  guilt; 
and,  according  to  the  Prophetic  usage  of  language, 
it  is  God  Himself  that  covers  the  sin  (Is  6^,  Jer 
18*"  et  cd.).  Other  expressions  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  are  '  take  away,'  '  put  aside,'  '  let  pass,' 
'wash  away,'  'wipe  away,'  'heal';  God  plunges 
sin  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  (Mic  7"),  or  casts  it 
behind  His  back  (Is  38") — all  with  the  same  result, 
that  sin  is  now  withdrawn  from  His  view.  In  all 
this  it  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  true 
contrition  and  repentance  are  present,  and  these 
can  make  sins  that  are  blood-red  to  be  white  as 
snow,  and  make  the  purple -red  to  be  like  wool 

The  proof  that  at  least  a  relative  righteousness 
is  regarded  by  the  prophets  as  attainable,  is  found, 
on  tne  one  hand,  in  allusions  to  such  righteousness 
in  past  times  (Is  *) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  frequent  promises  attached  to  the  honest 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  will  (Is  1",  and  with 
special  frequency  and  emphasis  in  Deuteronomy 
^fiar.  xx""-,  and,  with  the  corresponding  threateii- 
ings  against  disobedience,  28"^-  SO"-])-  ^he  ques- 
tion how  such  a  doctrine  of  retribution,  acoonling 
to  which  a  man's  lot  corresponds  exactly  to  his 
conduct,  is  in  harmony  with  the  experiences  of 
real  life,  is  not  yet  raised.  Pious  faith  holds 
simply  to  the  postulate  which  most  always  be 
maintained  by  any  truly  religious  WeUantehauung, 
that  genuine  godliness  mnst  find  its  reward,  nn- 
godliness  its  punishment.  This  postulate  app^tred 
to  be  justified  all  the  more  as  it  was  applied,  above 
all,  to  the  conduct  and  the  lot  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  less  to  those  of  the  individual.  And  if, 
according  to  D  (for  to  this  stratum  belongs,  no 
doubt,  the  expansion  of  the  Decalogue  in  Ex  '), 
a  continued  influence  of  guilt  upon  the  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  of  the 
ungodly  is  taught,  as  conversely  a  continnance  of 
the  Divine  favour,  gained  by  godliness,  till  the 
thousandth  generation,  this  is  merely  to  affirm, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Prophets,  a  truth  which  is 
fre^ently  testified  to  elsewhere  in  Scripture  and 
connrmed  a  thousand  times  over  by  experience. 
As  the  merits  of  David  benefit  the  peoples  for 
•entories  long  (1  K  ll"«-»»  15*,  2  K  8'»),  so,  on  the 
*  0(.,  on  Uiis  subject  art.  Psopitutioh  in  vol.  It. 
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other  hand,  the  sins  of  Manasseh  inevitably  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  nation  (Jer  15*,  2  K 
24').  Deuteronomy,  however,  is  far  from  infer- 
ring the  false  converse  of  this  postulate  that  virtue 
is  sure  of  reward,  and  wickedness  of  punishment ; 
it  does  not  assert,  what  was  afterwards  the  popular 
opinion,  that  all  human  suffering  is  a  consequence 
of  sin,  and  that  a  very  severe  affliction  must  be 
due  to  a  very  heinous  transgression.  No  less  does 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (31^')  oppose  the  proverb 
(whose  currency  is  witnessed  to  also  by  Ezk  18') 
with  which  it  was  then  customary  to  ridicule  the 
misunderstood  retribution  doctrine  of  Ex  20"> 
'The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.'  No,  says  the 
prophet,  every  man  most  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
own  guilt  (cf.  also  Dt  24'*) ;  no  one  can  shirk  the 
moral  responsibility  that  rests  npon  him,  and  in 
this  lies  the  proof  that  the  fulfilment  of  Jahweh's 
demands  is  tnought  of  as  practicable. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however,  rewards  and 
punishments  are  thought  of  as  bestowed  in  this 
present  life;  of  any  expectation  of  a  continued 
life  after  death  or  of  a  resurrection  there  is  not  a 
trace  in  pre-exilic  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  its  view  of  tne  conditions  after  death  is  con- 
cerned, the  latter  evidently  still  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  old  popular  belief  in  She'Ol  (cf.  above, 
p.  668  f.),  although  mention  of  the  latter  is  only 
rare  and  incidental  (Am  9",  Is  6»«  7"  28»-'»,  Hab 
2*).  The  national  religion,  with  which  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  have  mainly  to  do,  had  its  interest 
simply  in  the  continuance  and,  if  necessary,  the 
restoration  of  the  earthly  theocracy.  Queistions 
of  immortality  and  resurrection  concern  the  indi- 
vidual. We  shall  therefore  first  make  acquaint- 
ance with  these  at  a  time  when,  after  the  political 
downfall  of  the  nation,  the  interests  of  the  religion* 
unit  as  opposed  to  the  mass  obtained  more  and 
more  recognition. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  nation  to  Jahweh. — How 
far  now  does  the  people  chosen  by  Jahweh  answer 
to  the  picture  we  have  just  sketched  of  God's 
demands  by  the  month  of  the  prophets!  It  is  a 
very  sorry  view  that  ia  opened  up  to  ns  in  almost 
all  the  writings  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets ;  and  one 
has  no  right  to  assert  that,  after  the  manner  of 
preachers  of  repentance  in  all  ages,  the  conditions 
are  painted  too  black  in  order  that  denunciations 
and  warnings  may  have  more  effect.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  principle  which  underlies  all  these  de- 
scriptions IS  that  the  high  privilege  accorded  to 
Israel  involved  an  equally  high  responsibility,  but 
that  this  was  precisely  what  the  people  refused  to 
see.  They  were  only  too  ready  to  hear  of  the 
privUege,  'Yon  only  have  I  chosen  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  (Am  3") ;  but  the  conclusion, 
'  for  that  very  reason  I  will  visit  npon  you  all  your 
transgressions,'  appeared  to  them  incom  preliensible. 
The  words  of  Amos  we  have  jnst  quoted  are  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
kingdom,  like  the  whole  of  Hosea's  prophecies,  and 
a  variety  of  simngs  elsewhere  {e.g.  Is  IT*"'  28^ ; 
cf.  also  Jer  31*  as  well  as  the  judgment  ex- 
pressed by  D"  in  2  K  13*  14"'"'-,  and  the  whole 
viewpoint  of  17"0-  In  point  of  fact,  the  prophets 
show  no  difference  in  their  judgment  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  in  so  far  as  Ephraim,  even  after  the  dis- 
ruption, is  still  counted  the  people  of  Jahweh,  and 
is  consequently  under  precisely  the  same  respon- 
sibility, and  exposed  therefore  to  the  same  con- 
demnation for  its  apostasy  and  wickedness.  * 

In  the  forefront  of  all  the  charges  against  Israel 
stand  those  which  concern  the  root  of  all  their 
perverse  conduct :  denunciations  of  idolatry  proper, 

*  Of.  Um  elaborate  diicnaBloiis  ot  O.  Pnoksoh,  BadttchU- 
betrachtung  und  gemhielUliclte  Utberlitftnmg  bei  den  < 
litchm  Profhetm,  Leipzig,  1S02. 
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of  falee  views  of  Jahweh  and  His  will,  and  of  the 
false  service  of  Jahweh  based  thereupon. 

(a)  With  reference  to  idolatry,  we  had  occasion, 
in  dealing  >vith  the  preceding  period  (see  above, 
p.  645),  to  show  that  what  u  in  view  is  not  a 
complete  denial  of  Jahweh  as  the  national  God 
(not  to  speak  of  a  denial  of  His  existence),  but 
simply  an  ineradicable  attachment  to  a  syncretism 
which  will  not  break  with  Baal  (or,  more  preciselv, 
the  baals,  >.«.  the  various  localized  forms  of  Baal). 
This,  which  was  the  complaint  of  Elijah,  is  still 
heard  with  equal  loudness  from  the  lips  of  Hosea 
{2"-),  that  is,  about  26  years  before  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom.  However  unobjectionable  such  con- 
duct might  appear  to  the  people,  the  prophet  brands 
it  as  adultery  (1'  2"'  and  often ;  cf.  also  Jer  3"- 
13*').  We  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  the 
comparison  between  Jah web's  relation  to  Israel 
and  a  married  or  betrothed  relation  was  introduced 
by  Hosea  in  allusion,  first  of  all,  to  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  his  own  wife,  in  which  he  saw  a  reflexion  of 
the  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  to  Jahweh.  In  any 
case  this  picture  fulfilled  the  prophet's  purpose,  to 
portray  to  the  common  understanding  tne  conduct 
of  Israel  as  something  shameful  and  wortiiy  of  the 
most  unreserved  condemnation. 

In  the  category  of  idolatry,  Hosea  (4")  clearly 
includes  also  divining  by  means  of  small  staves 
(the  so-called  rhabdomancy),  aa  Isaiah  (8'*)  inolndes 
necromancy  and  in  general  evMy  form  of  divina- 
tion and  magic  (2*,  ct.  also  2  K  23").  The  popular 
belief  might  imagine  these  things  to  be  reconcil- 
able with  the  worship  of  Jahweh.  Bat,  even  apart 
from  syncretism  in  tne  matter  of  the  baals,  there 
are  not  wanting  allusions  to  idolatry  in  the  proper 
sense:  wo,  e.g.,  la  V*,  and  very  frequently  in  Jere- 
miah (iw  S^*  «»•  U»).  After  the  middle  of  the 
7th  cent.  B.C.  the  denunciations  are  directed  espe- 
cially M^ainst  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven 
(Zeph  1^  Jer  7™  8»  19"*;  very  characteristic  are 
the  words  of  the  people  in  Jer  44*'''- ;  cf.  also  2  K 
23'"-),  and  againac  the  sacrifice  of  children  (Jer  7*"' 
19>,  2  K  23">).  In  this  last  case  it  is  not  indeed 
certain  whether  the  1^(' king'),*  to  whom  these 
sacrifices  were  offered,  ia  not  meant  to  stand  for  a 
special  form  of  Jahweh  (cf.  above,  p.  648).  A 
similar  donbt  arises,  as  we  have  already  (p.  643*) 
explained,  regarding  the  Divine  images  (Is  2*>, 
etc.),  where  in  man^  instanoea  it  may  be  images 
of  Jahweh  that  are  in  view. 

Amongst  the  dennnciations  of  idolatry  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  include  numerous  sayings 
which  are  meant  in  reality  for  the  perverted, 
unthinking  worship  of  Jahweh,  with  its  strong 
admixture  of  Canaanite  ritual  practices.  Tlie  sacn- 
iicial  meals  were  frequently  the  occasion  of  excess 
(cf.  esp.  Is  28"'')  and  immorality.  Thus  already 
Amos  (2")  complains:  'Beside  every  altar  thev 
Btreteh  themselves  on  pledged  garments,  and  drink 
penalty- wine  t  in  the  temple  of  their  God.'  Ac- 
cording to  Am  4"-,  seeming  zeal  for  the  cultus 
at  Betnel  and  Gilgal  is  ooupled  with  disgrace- 
tnl  acts.  To  Hosea  (4"'-)  the  sacrificial  worship 
upon  the  high  places,  in  the  company  of  the 
kidethdtk,  is  no  better  than  idolatry,  and  the 
offerings  of  the  people  are  therefore  valueless  in 
the  si^t  of  Jahweh  (6*).  They  may  have  erected 
numerous  altars  [to  Jahweh],  out  these  have  be- 
come to  them  only  an  occasion  of  sin  (8"  10', 
although  the  last  passage  might  refer  also  to 
altar*  and  maf?eb6th  of  Baal).  On  Isaiah's  polemic 
against  the  multiplied  but  wholly  useless  opera 
operata,  see  above,  p.  685''  f.  The  people  draw  near, 
indeed,  to  Jahweh  with  their  mouth,  and  honour 
Him  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from 

*  Of.  B.  D.  Berdmao*,  Meltkditntt  «n  wrwrtiy  *ait  hemtt- 
Vgkaiiwn  in  /iraOi  amyr.  Ptriod*,  Leiden,  1882. 
t  <A  wine  whkfa  they  have  exacted  In  lieu  of  •  money  line. 


Him,  and  their  fear  of  God  nothing  bnt  a  command- 
ment of  men  which  they  have  learned  by  rote 
(Is  29",  Jer  12*).  Similar  are  the  complamts  of 
Micali  and  Jeremiah.  But  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  radically  perverted  character  of  the  cultus 
is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  such  a  shocking 
abuse  as  that  of  the  presence  of  fMeshttn  and 
kSdfihCth  (see  above,  p.  662'')  in  connexion  with 
the  cult  of  Jahweh  (for  this  must  be  our  inference 
from  Dt  23'"-  and  2  K  23')  was  able  to  maintain 
its  hold  down  to  the  reform  of  the  cultus  by 
Josiah. 

(6)  Both  the  above  aberrations,  idolatry  and  the 
perverted  worship  of  Jahweh,  spring  from  a  com- 
mon source  :  a  complete  failure  to  recognize  the  true 
character  of  Jakuxh.  Only  this  can  explain  the 
people's  gross  ingratitude  to  Him  who  has  been 
their  Benefactor  and  Guardian  from  the  earlirat 
times  (Is  1'  5'"-),  and  their  false  confidence  in  Jah- 
weh as  the  national  God,  who,  for  the  sake  of  His 
own  credit,  cannot  finally  abwdon  His  people  and 
temple  to  the  heathen,  but  must  at  last  overlook 
all  their  rebellions  and  sin  (Jer 7"  et  al.).  Very 
often  this  misplaced  confidence  is  ascribed  to  the 
seductive  words  of  false  prophets,  who  still  preach 
safety  even  when  all  the  terrors  of  judgment  pre- 
sent themselves  vividly  to  the  eyes  of  the  true 
prophets  of  Jahweh  (Mic  3«-  "^  Jer  6>«- "  7*  14"^ 
§31^18  ^  MO,  28'«-  SS"-  a-"."). 

This  false  trust  in  Jahweh  is  far,  however,  from 
preventing  distrust  of  His  power  and  aid — a  dis- 
trust which  shows  itself  in  an  eager  striving  after 
self-help  and  in  the  attaching  of  value  to  self- 
chosen  carnal  expedients.  'This  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
prophets,  whether  Uie  suuject  of  their  censure  be 
the  people's  trust  in  resources  of  their  own  (hattle- 
chanots  and  warriors,  gold  and  treasures:  Hoe 
lO*'',  Is  2'  22^  30'*,  Mic  5»  <**»)•  or  alliances,  now 
with  Assyria,  now  with  Egypt  or  with  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples  as  a  defence  against  Assyria  (Hoo 
gi3  711  gM.  12^11)  144  m,  all  referring  to  the  Northern 
kingdom  ;  Is  28'«  20'^  30"-  3I>'-,  of  Jndah's  allianee 
with  Egypt). 

The  want  of  real  belief  and  confidence  in  God, 
which  reveals  itself  in  such  conduct,  reaches  a 
climax  in  open  renunciation  of  Jahweh  and  frivo- 
lous mockery  of  His  prophets  and  of  the  Divine 
oracles  announced  bv  them  (Am  2",  Hos  »"•,  Is  1* 
51.  iiiw.  i2«  1510.  le  i8>»-«>  20"'-  22"*-  28"-  30»;  Mic 
2'- Jer  6").  Is  22""-  in  particular  reminds  as 
strongly  of  the  '  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Mt 
which  can  never  be  forgiven. 

(e)  The  character  of  the  conception  of  God  and 
the  religious  conditions  find  their  natural  reflexion 
in  the«nora/con<2i(u>rM  that  prevailed  in  the  nation. 
On  this  head  we  have  endless  complaints  by  the 
prophets,  directed  at  times  against  the  people  as 
a  whole,  and  at  times  against  particular  classes. 
Beginning  with  the  latter,  we  find,  at  least  in 
Hosea,  no  longer  an  echo  of  the  ancient  senti- 
nient  (cf.  above,  p.  660'')  about  the  monarchy  as  a 
blessing  bestowed  by  Jahweh.  There  is  no  bond 
of  union  between  these  later  kings  of  Israel,  who 
made  their  way  to  the  throne  largely  by  rebellion 
or  even  assassination,  and  the  kingship  in  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  theocracy  (Hos  8*  18»^).* 
Isaiah's  opinion  of  Ahaz  is  presumably  contained 
in  the  statement  of  3'*,  and  the  downfall  of  Jndah 
is  ultimately  traced  to  the  iniquities  of  Manasseh 
(2  K  23"'-  24'-*).  Numerous,  and  at  times  very 
vehement,  are  the  complaints  agunst  the  heads  of 
the  people  (Is  3'",  Mic  3"  7*)  as  unfaithful  shep- 
herds  (Jer  23"'-) ;  against  the  priests  (Hos  4». 

•  U  Hoe  9»  i»  10»  really  referred  to  the  introducttoo  ttt  th* 
monarchy,  these  panares  fUVt  1  8  8W- 12"»)  would  oootaln  aa 
absolute  repudiation  otlt.  But  this  Interprelatian  ia,  to  tha 
laaatof  tt,doubttnL 
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Mio3",  Zeph  9*,  Jer  2«  5"  6"),  au.l  against  the  false 
prophets  (Zeph  Z\  Jer  2»  «"  23'"- ""f- «"•).  No 
wonder  that  under  such  guidance  all  kinds  of  vices 
flourished  luxuriantly.  Abundance  of  outward  pos- 
sessions gives  birth  to  arrogance  (Am  6'*  Jer 
13»,  Dt  S""-),  luxury  (Am  6"-),  ostentation,  especi- 
ally on  the  part  of  women  (Am  4',  Is  S'"-))  and 
licentionsness  (Am  2"').  But  it  is,  above  all,  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  and  needy,  the  turning 
aside  of  justice  in  the  case  of  widows  and  orphans, 
tliat  provokes  the  bitterest  complaints  (Am  2'-'', 
Is  5«  lO'"-,  Mic  2»  3"-).  Finally,  not  only  are  the 
people  charged  with  particniar  vices  and  offences, 
but  there  is  attributed  to  them  such  a  perversion  of 
all  moral  ideas  (Is  5'-"),  such  radical  and  general  cor- 
i-uption,  that  any  increase  of  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
si  ble.  Hosea  (4''-)  is  already  constrained  to  lament 
that  there  is  no  fidelity,  no  love,  no  knowledge  of 
God  in  the  land  :  '  they  cnrse  and  lie,  they  murder 
and  steal  and  commit  adultery,  and  one  bloody 
deed  treads  upon  the  heels  of  another.'  Is  3"- 
refers  to  the  shaniclessness  with  which,  in  bold 
defiance  of  Jahweh,  they  proclaim  their  sins,  like 
the  Sodomites,  without  concealment.  No  less 
cheerless  is  the  condemnatory  verdict  of  Micah 
(7'"" ;  cf.  esp.  v.*  '  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier, 
the  most  upright  is  as  a  thorn  hedge')  and  of 
Jeremiah  (5''-  H^- "  9'"  ).  Jeremiah  declares  the 
corruption  to  be  so  deeply  rooted  that  the  Ethi- 
opian oonld  more  readily  change  his  skin  or 
the  leopard  bis  spots  than  the  people  their  evil 
course  of  conduct  (13").  Deceit  and  treachery  are 
so  general  that  they  find  their  way  into  the  closest 
friendship  and  the  most  sacred  family  connexions, 
so  that  it  has  become  a  rule  that  '  a  man's  foes  are 
they  of  his  own  household '  (Mic  7"-). 

4.  The  attitude  of  the  Prophets  to  the  corrupt 
moral  condition  of  the  peoph. — In  view  of  the  con- 
ditions above  described,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  tlie  efforts  of  the  prophets  would  be 
primarily  directed  towards  preaching  repentance 
and  amendment,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  snatch  the 
people  from  destruction  even  at  the  eleventh  hoar. 
And  80  in  point  of  fact  it  was.  The  assertion  so 
often  repeated  at  the  present  day,  that  the  writing 
prophets  before  the  Exile  announced  judgment 
only,  without  any  alleviation  or  any  prospect  of  at 
least  a  partial  deliverance  and  restoration,  is  ah 
initio  psychologically  uninteUigible.  A  prophet 
who  had  a  penectly  definite  expectation  of  the 
deetmction  of  the  State  and  all  the  members  of 
the  nation,  must  have  regarded  it  as  quite  pur- 
poseless to  proclaim  unceasingly  nothing  but  thia 
destruction,  especially  If  his  words  met  with  no 
credit.  The  most  natural  course  for  him  would 
have  been  to  abandon  the  multitude  to  their  fate, 
•nd  in  the  company  of  those  like  himself  to  bewail 
their  obduratnr  and  the  ruin  of  his  nation.  Instead 
of  this  we  fina  that  all  these  prophets,  in  proclaim- 
ing the  word  of  Jahweh,  display  a  burning  zeal 
wiuch  finds  its  only  explanation  m  the  aim  which 
they  always  set  before  them  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty.  They  seek  to  rescue  what  is  still 
capable  of  being  rescued,  to  open  the  eyes  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  infatuated  countrymen,  and 
to  bring  them  within  the  small  remnant  which  has 
been  chosen  by  God  to  survive  the  judgment.  And 
•o  we  have  the  following  stages  in  the  prophetic 
message :  a  simple  call  to  repentance,  coupled  with 
the  indication  of  a  still  possible  escape ;  then  the 
denunciation  of  judgment,  so  far  as  the  godless 
majority  of  the  people  are  concerned.  This  judg- 
ment assumes  more  and  more  of  an  inevitable 
upeot,  and  appears  as  a  total  destruction  of  the 
State  and  the  mtherto  existing  nationality.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  ever  in  the  back- 
ground the  thought  that  for  a  portion  of  the  people 
it  will  prove  ■  purifying  ana  not  a  destroying 


judgment.  And  across  the  terrors  of  the  judg- 
ment there  smiles  an  era  of  grace  and  Divine  com- 
passion, an  era  of  renewal,  when  the  remnant  of 
the  nation  shall  once  more  answer  to  the  idea  of  a 
people  of  God,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  such  a  privi- 
lege. It  is  only  natural  that  these  various  stages 
of  the  prophets'  message  shonld  not  be  always 
found  complete  or  in  the  same  order.  Special 
motives  or  differences  in  the  audiences  addressed 
might  push  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another 
'  into  the  foreground,  but  none  of  the  features  above 
described  will  he  found  wanting,  at  least  in  the 
more  considerable  Prophetical  writings.  It  must 
be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  conclusion  is  not  seldom  materially  increased  by 
what  are  undeniably  later  additions  to  the  text 
(see  above,  p.  dTl*  f.).  In  the  following  s'lrvey  we 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  rejection  only  of  such 
passages  as  are  generally  admitted  not  to  be 
genuine,  and  will  reserve  for  separate  treatment 
the  phenomenon  of  so-called  '  Messianic  prophecy.' 

(a)  The  above-mentioned  assertion  that  the 
threatening  of  final  judgment  constitutes  the  sole 
contents  ofpre-exilic  Prophetic  preaching  has  most 
to  say  for  itself  in  the  case  of  Amos.  In  his 
message  not  the  faintest  glimmer  of  consolation 
seems  to  shine  in  the  dark  night  whose  advent  he 
proclaims.  For  not  only  must  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  present  conclusion  of  the  book  (9"'-)i 
but  the  repeated  reference  in  the  visions  of  V-  to 
the  long-suffering  of  God,  who  at  the  intercession 
of  the  prophet  may  be  brought  to  repent  of  the 
evil  intended,  is  designed  only  to  prepare  for  the 
moment  when  God's  long-sutt'oring  has  an  end,  and 
there  is  scope  left  only  for  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment (7™-).  This  accords  tUso  with  the  whole 
preceding  message  of  Amos.  He  sees  the  judg- 
ment impending  over  the  Northern  kingdom  m 
the  form  of  a  devastating  horde  of  foreign  enemies, 
whom  none  can  escape  either  by  strength  or  speed 
(2'*«-  3"  4"-  5»  7'  9"- ;  in  6"  there  is  a  pretty  clear 
allusion  to  the  Assyrians  as  the  hostile  power). 
There  is  no  oontraaiction  between  this  and  the 
threat  of  exile  (5'' "  6'  "  9*)  or  even  of  a  wast- 
ing pestilence  (so,  probably,  6"  V-  S** ").  For 
pestilence  and  famine  (8")  step  in  of  themselves 
after  the  ravages  of  the  sword.  In  view  of  all 
this,  it  appears  to  follow  that  the  funeral  dirge,* 
which  Amos  (5')  raises  over  the  virgin  of  Israel,  is 
the  final  word  of  his  prophecy,  especially  as  he  has 
immediately  before  (4''''-)  been  pointing  to  the  utter 
fruitlessness  of  previous  judgments. 

The  <  Day  of  the  LORD '  is  the  term  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  judgment.  The  prophet  already 
aUudes  to  it  in  2*.  but  a  more  debuled  description 
of  it  is  first  found  in  5""^.  Here  we  learn  that  the 
expectation  of  the  Day  of  Jahweh  was  already 
quite  familiar  to  the  hearers  of  the  prophet,  only 
that  they  manifestly  attached  to  it  quite  a  different 
sense  from  what  he  did.  To  them  it  is  a  day  of 
Jahweh's  vengeance  on  all  the  foes  of  His  people, 
and  hence  a  da^  of  victory  and  glory  for  Israel— a 
day  whose  coming  is  heartily  desired.  To  Amos, 
too,  it  is  a  day  on  which  the  justice  of  Jahweh  is 
^orified,  but—true  to  the  principle  expressed  in 
§* — the  claims  of  this  justice  are  directed  against 
His  own  people.  Hence  the  prophet  is  constrained 
to  pronounce  a  woe  upon  those  who  long  for  the 
coming  of  this  day  of  terror:  'What  shall  the 
day  of  Jahweh  bring  to  you  ?  It  is  darkness,  not 
light ' ;  and  it  is  wholly  vain  to  seek  to  escape  it. 
Indirect  allusions  to  this  day  of  Jahweh's  judg- 
ment alike  upon  Israel  and  Judah  and  upon  the 
heathen  nations  underlie  all  those  passages  where 
a  prophetic  message  is  introduced  with  the  formula 

•eventha  riiTthm  of  the  two  (HoAoi  ol  Si  Is  titet  of  tbe  so- 
callod  HndA,  or  mooming  nfrmin,  with  tUmnaitat  \aagn  aiid 
•horter  vene-memben.  bm  iA  PomT  in  voL  iv.  a  t. 
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'upon  that  day.'  Direct  allusions  are  foond, 
further,  in  Is  2""-  in  the  lengthy  catalogue  of  all 
the  objects  that  fall  victims  to  that  day  which 
Jahwen  has  reserved,  when  all  that  is  proud  and 
lofty  shall  be  brought  low,  when  '  the  loftiness  of 
man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of 
men  shall  be  brought  low,  and  Jahweh  alone  shall 
be  exalted  on  that  day;.'  Finally,  in  Zeph  V-  the 
Bay  of  Jahweh,  which  is  close  at  hand,  is  described 
nnder  the  figure  of  a  great  sacrificial  feast,  which 
Jahweh  Himself  has  appointed,  and  for  which  He 
has  sanctified  His  guests  {i.e.,  as  in  Is  13',  the 
heathen  nations  who  are  to  be  the  instruments 
of  His  vengeance).  Jerusalem  falls  before  their 
storming  attack,  and  so  (v.")  '  that  day  is  a  day 
of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of 
wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and 
gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  a 
day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm.' 

Turning  again  to  Amos  after  this  digression,  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  two  points  in  connexion 
with  his  seemingly  unconditional  threatenings  of 
judgment.  In  the  first  place,  these  threatenings, 
if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  manifest  gloss  2*'-, 
are  directed  exclusively  against  the  Northern  king- 
dom, and  they  were  ralmled  on  it  practically  to 
the  letter.  But  all  this  time  the  '  people  of  God ' 
continued  to  exist  in  Judah  as  heir  of  the  historical 
recollections,  and  as  possessor  of  the  hopes  of  a 
better  future.  Secondly,  it  is  not  the  case  that 
all  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  timely  repent- 
ance and  consequent  escape  of  Israel  is  wholly 
wanting  in  Amos.  For  do  we  not  read  in  5*  the 
exhortation, '  Seek  me  that  ye  may  live,'  and  in 
v.>*  <  Strive  after  the  good  and  not  the  evil,  that 
ye  may  live;  for  then  will  Jahweh  the  God  of 
Hosts  be  with  yon,  as  ye  have  said.  Hate  the  evil 
and  love  the  good,  and  establish  right  in  the  gate : 
it  may  be  that  Jahweh  the  God  of  Hosts  wfll  be 
gracious  unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph'!  These 
last  words  suggest  the  question  whether  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  closing  part  of  the  Book  of  Amos  did 
not  contain  originally  something  of  a  consoling 
outlook  for  a  remnant  of  the  Northern  kingdom, 
without  prejudice  to  the  condemnatory  judgment 
passed  on  the  mass  of  the  people. 

{b)  Amos,  at  Jahweh's  command,  travelled  from 
Jndah  to  Bethel,  and,  when  he  had  discharged  his 
Divine  commission,  returned  to  his  home.  Soiea, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  citizen  of  the  Northern 
kingdom,  and  hence  oonid  not  but  feel  quite  a 
personal  interest,  drffierent  from  the  herdsman  of 
Tekoa,  in  the  Divine  decree  of  condemnation  on  this 
kingdom.  In  fact  we  are  face  to  face,  on  every 
page  of  Hoeea,  with  the  tragic  lot  of  a  man  who 
IB  selected  by  God  to  proclaim  to  his  own  people 
and  his  native  land  the  well-deserved  and  mevit- 
able  final  catastrophe,  and  who,  amidst  all  his 

niiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  Divine  judgment, 
lied  with  bitter  sorrow  at  their  destruction. 
With  him,  too,  the  possibility  of  repentance  and 
amendment  on  the  part  of  the  people  before  the 
judgment  falls  is  not  wholly  excluded,  as  when  he 
cries,  in  10>^-  '  Sow  in  righteousness,  and  ye  shall 
reap  according  to  the  measure  of  love ;  plough  your 
fallow  ground,  for  it  is  time  to  seek  Jahweh,  that 
he  may  come  and  teach  you  righteoupness.'  Still 
more  express  are  the  terms  of  this  exhortation  in 
14''',  where,  at  the  same  time,  a  confession  of  sin 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  which  straight- 
way (v."-)  calls  forth  a  Divme  promise  of  restora- 
tion. But  thb  very  fact  shows  that  judgment  is 
already  executed,  and  that  we  are  here  listening 
to  a  later  speaker,  who  believes  that  after  wrath 
the  time  for  pity  is  come  again.  Hosea  himself 
looked  for  the  outpouring  of  wrath  as  a  thing  of 
the  future.  like  Amos,  he  thinks  of  it  as  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  hostile  invasion  (I*  5^), 


which  makes  the  land  a  desolation  (5*  10*;  als* 
2""-  should  certainly  be  explained  in  the  same 
sense),  while  the  people  themselves  have  to  go  into 
captivity  to  Egypt  and  Assyria  (8"  9^-  •  11»).  But, 
certain  as  all  this  is  to  happen,  seeing  that  '  the 
iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  laid  up  and  hidden  [with 
God  for  future  punishment],'  13",  it  is  ultimately 
only  a  purifying,  not  a  destroying,  judgment  that 
God  purposes  with  him.  For  He  is  Giod  and  not 
man,  that  He  should  be  hurried  away  by  fury  to 
destroy  Ephraim  entirely  (11*).  On  tne  contrary. 
He  means,  as  Hosea  has  already  explained  in 
another  connexion  (2'''-)>  by  the  wasting  of  the 
land  and  the  exile  of  the  people  to  bring  about  a 
salutary  change :  '  The  valley  of  trouble  shall  be 
to  her  a  door  of  hope,  so  that  she  shall  there  [in 
exile]  be  again  submissive  as  in  the  days  of  her 
youth,  when  she  went  forth  out  of  Egypt.'  Then 
shall  the  names  of  the  baals  (2"-  W-)be  no  more  on 
the  lips  of  the  people ;  everything  that  can  harm 
shall  be  destroyed,  the  old  intimate  relation  with 
Jahweh  returns  again  to  the  basis  of  right  and 
justice,  kindness  and  love ;  nor  are  outward  bless- 
ings— com,  must,  and  oil — wanting  to  complete 
this  happy  state  of  things. 

Strong  objection  has  recently*  been  taken  to 
the  genuineness  of  this  whole  passage  (Hos  2^). 
It  has  been  proponed  to  set  it  down  as  one  of 
those  later  additions  whereby  for  after-generations 
(especially  in  Judah)  the  cheerlessness  of  an  un- 
pitying  series  of  denunciations  of  judgment  was 
sought  to  be  alleviated.  Only  in  that  case  we 
must  go  further,  and  (with  Marti)  pronounce 
chapter  3  also  a  later  addition.  For  so  long  as 
the  wife  of  3'  is  held — and  this  still  appears  to  us 
the  onlv  natural  view — to  be  Gomer  bath-Diblayim, 
taken  Wck  by  Hosea  in  spite  of  her  nnfutbful- 
ness,  the  conduct  of  the  prophet  teaches  quite  ex- 
pressly that  this  very  wife  of  bis  is  a  type  of  the 
nation  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  ingratitude  and  all 
its  unfaithfidness,  is  not  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
pitying  and  pardoning  love  of  Jahweh. 

(e)  The  case  of  Isaiah,  once  more,  gives  much 
plausibility  to  the  assertion  that  the  pre-exilic 
prophets  were  messengers  only  of  woe.  At  his 
very  call  the  Divine  commisraon  is  given  him  (C-) 
to  produce  in  the  people  by  bis  preaching  the  ex- 
treme of  hardening,  so  that  all  understanding  and 
repentance,  nay  more,  all  escape,  may  be  rendo-ed 
impossible  for  them.  But  hereu  again,  we  have 
to  remark  that  an  entirely  literal  interpretation  of 
this  Divine  saying  is  neither  psychologically  con- 
ceivable nor  reconcilable  with  the  actual  ministry 
of  Isaiah.  It  is  true  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
is  hopelessly  marked  for  judgment:  with  this 
terrible  conviction  the  prophet  is  profoundly  in- 
spired. But  this  does  not  prevent  a  small  band  of 
futbful  ones  from  groupmg  themselves  around 
the  prophet — a  band  which,  when  the  judgment 
comes,  IS  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  its 
God.  These  are  the  'disciples'  (Is  8"),  among 
whom  (OT  '  by  whose  help ')  the  Divine  revelation 
rejected  by  Ahaz  and  the  mass  of  the  people  is  to 
be  sealed ;  so,  too,  the  •  sons '  of  v."  should  per- 
haps be  understood,  not  of  the  prophet's  sons  liter- 
ally but  of  these  same  disciples.  But,  at  all  events, 
Isaiah  gave  to  one  of  his  own  sons  the  name 
SkSar-jdshUb,  'a  remnant  shall  retnrn,'  and  there- 
by gave  expression  to  his  hope  that  the  oomins 
judgment  did  not  signify  the  destruction  of  all.T 
Again,  Isaiah,  after  his  unfavourable  verdict  on 
the  value  of  .the  people's  offerings,  exhorts  them 
thus  (1") :  '  Wasn  you,  make  you  clean.  Put 
away  your  0^*11  deeds  out  of  aigbt.  Learn  to  da 
gooa,  strive  after  right.   Set  violent  doers  in  th« 

*Ct.  up.  Hsrti,  'Dodekiqirophaton'  0n  R\ 
Tubingen,  1903),  p.  27  IT. 
ton  the  ■ho(]rNed'o(8U|MlMiow,p.ata». 
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right  way.  Procure  justice  for  the  orphan,  plead 
the  cause  of  the  widow.'  These  wordu  surely  in- 
dicate that  he  does  not  consider  it  an  impossible 
supposition  that  at  least  some  of  his  hearers  may 
take  his  words  to  heart.  Otherwise,  tlmre  would 
be  no  meaning  in  his  asserting  immediately  after- 
wards (v.""')  the  possibility  of  a  complete  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  in  his  giving  the  people  the  choice 
between  obedience  and  blessing  on  the  one  side 
and  stubbornness  and  destruction  by  the  sword  on 
the  other.  Even  a  man  like  Ahaz  has  the  words 
addressed  to  him  (7*),  '  If  ye  believe  not,  ye  shall 
not  stand,'  in  which  is  imdied,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  Whosoever  believeth  shall  not  be  put  to  shame ' 
(28'*).  The  judgment  predicted  then  is,  after  all, 
a  purifying  one  —  a  smelting  process  in  which 
Jaliweh  Himself  (1^*)  purges  away  all  base  metalj 
e  sU' 


,  Iver  ('  judges  as  of  old  an(! 

rulers  as  at  the  nrst ')  is  left,  while  '  the  rebellious 


so  that  only  the  pure  i 


and  sinners  shall  be  shattered  one  and  all,  and 
they  that  forsake  Jahweh  must  perish.' 

Like  his  predecessors,  Isaiah  thinks  of  the  judg- 
ment as  brought  about  by  the  destmctive  invasion 
of  the  then  world-powers,  Aa^ria  (S"*-)  and  Egypt 
(the  latter,  however,  only  in  7"  and  there  coupled 
with  Assyria).  A  complete  devastation  and  deso- 
lation of  the  land  is  the  remilt  (6^  6'"-  V-  S"- 
'"■).  All  the  men  but  a  few  jwrisb  in  the  conflict, 
until  seven  women  press  then:  salt  upon  one  man, 
simply  that  they  may  escape  the  reproach  of  being 
unmarried  (3"  4' ;  ct.  also  5*"-}.  It  is  a  question 
to  what  extent  Isaiah  contemplated  the  exile  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Northern  kingdom  (IT"-),  there  appears,  aocording 
to  5"  e^i"- 10*  SO'"- to  be  in  prospect  for  Judah 
as  well  a  complete  destruction  of^  the  people  by 
sword  and  exile  ;  and  even  the  tenth,  which  at  first 
escapes  the  judgment,  is  to  be  sifted  onoe  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  3"-  what  is  contemplated 
is  the  exile  only  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  people 
(as  in  v."  it  is  the  carrying  away  to  slavery  of 
the  aristocratic  ladies);  among  those  that  are 
left  behind  wild  anarchy  rages,  and  a  war  of  one 
against  another.  The  dignity  of  ruler  becomes  so 
cheap  that  no  one  cares  for  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  impression  that  the  prophet  here  beholds 
in  spirit  the  conditions  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
a«tnal1y  arose  in  Judah  after  the  firm  deporta- 
tion by  the  Chaldeans  in  697. 

But  we  have  still  to  face  the  question.  Did  Isaiah 
at  all  times  hold  fast  to  these  cheerless  expecta- 
tions, or  is  there  not  much  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  all  the  threatenings  referred  to  belong  to 
his  first  period  (say  down  to  the  deatli  of  A^), 
whereas,  under  the  righteons  mle  of  the  pious 
Qezekiah,  he  changed  nis  tone,  and,  while  still 
expecting  a  purifying  judgment  effected  by  the 
Assyrian  invasion,  felt  assured  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  and  the  State  at  the  moment  of  extreme 
peril,  his  idea  being  that  the  cruel  sufferings  and 
consequences  of  the  war  would  snfBce  to  appease 
the  just  anger  of  Jahweh,  so  that  He  could  once 
more  have  compassion  on  His  people  before  things 
came  to  the  worst  (10")  f 

The  possibility  of  such  change  is  not  to  be 
ab  initio  called  in  question.  'The  notion  that 
Assyria  in  its  overweening  pride  has  far  exceeded 
the  Divine  commission,  and  thought  to  destroy 
Judah  instead  of  merely  chastising  it,  is  so  marked 
in  Isaiah  (and  that  too,  as  would  appear,  pretty 
early)  that  it  connects  itself  of  necessity  with  the 
tliTMtof  a  thorongh  chastisement  of  Assyria.  Onlv 
the  most  pitiful  hypercriticism  can  deny  to  Isaian 
such  passages  as  Is  lO^"-  17'"-  18"-. 

As  soon  as  this  is  recognized,  there  is  equally  little 
difficulty  about  accepting  the  oracle  37^^,  and  in 
that  case  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  achieved  in  the 
destmction  of  Sennaicherib's  host  (ST*"*)  as  brilliant 


a  triumph  as  can  be  imagined.  Thus  was  con- 
firmed what  Isaiah,  in  allusion  to  the  successive 
actions  of  the  husbandman  (28'"-),  emphasizes  so 
strongly  as  a  type  of  the  conduct  of  the  Divine 
wisdom :  God's  action  is  not  like  the  working  of  a 
blind  fate,  but  wisely  accommodates  itself  to 
changing  circumstances,  times  of  severe  chastise- 
ment being  followed  in  turn  by  times  of  com- 
passion and  sparing  grace.  Nor  is  there  any 
contradiction  m  the  Met  that,  on  the  approacn 
of  the  Assyrian  peril  after  the  death  of  Sargon 
(B.C.  705),  Isaiah  not  only  expressly  condemns 
the  arbitrary  revolt  of  Heze^iah  and  the  carnal 
measures  adopted  for  defence,  paitioularly  the 
alliance  with  Egypt  (29"  30^-  SI"  ),  but  predicts 
the  futility  of  such  enterprises  (30*  31^-),  the  siege 
and  the  great  anxiety  of  the  city  (29"'-)i  as  wdl 
as  the  ravaging  of  the  country  (32*"").  For  the 
inevitable  judgment  upon  the  carnally  secure  and 
godless  (28'"-  •'"'■)  does  not  exclude  the  deliverance 
of  the  humble  and  penitent  (ICP*),  even  if  this  is 
preceded  by  a  time  of  sore  trouble. 

We  must  still  ask,  however,  whether  Isaiah 
meant  thus  to  recall  all  his  earlier  threatenings 
of  a  far-reaching  judgment,  and  especially  of  a 
deportation  of  almost  the  whole  nation.  In  face 
of  Divine  utterances  like  that  in  6'"-  (addressed 
to  the  prophet  on  the  occasion  of  his  call),  such  a 
complete  transformation  of  his  expectations  as 
to  the  future  must  be  pronounced  impossible. 
The  original  pitiless  threatenings  of  his  opening 
ministry  may  have,  even  for  himself,  recede  into 
the  bookgronnd  amidst  the  excitement  of  Senna- 
cherib's invasion,  but  he  certainly  did  not  on  that 
account  lose  his  conviction  that  the  incidents  of 
the  year  701  formed  merely  an  episode  in  the 
genwal  plan  of  Jahweh,  and  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  postponement  of  the  iinal  judgment.  And 
if  the  oracle  of  22"'-  should  be  assigned  to  the 
period  (tfter  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
prophet  must  have  returned  only  too  soon  to  his 
former  extremely  gloomy  view  of  the  future. 
What  hopes  he  cherished,  nevertheless,  of  a 
restoration  after  the  judgment,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  elsewhere  (see  p.  695''  f. ). 

{d)  The  question  whether,  in  the  case  of  Mieah, 
the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  the  threatening  of  the 
total  destruction  not  only  of  Samaria  (l"-)  but 
also  of  Jerusalem  (3'*)  was  the  final  word  of  his 
prophecy,  depends  upon  the  other  question,  how 
much  of  Mic  4ff.  is  from  the  pen  of  Micah  himself. 
In  any  case  we  cannot  regard  as  genuine  such  pas- 
sages as  4"'-,  which  anticipate  a  sudden  deliver- 
ance of  besieged  Jerusalem ;  but  it  may  be  pos.sible 
to  reconcile  3"  with  the  prediction  of  exile  and 
subsequent  deliverance  contained  in  4'-  '*  [5']  (on 
5'  W  »•  see  below,  p.  696*)  and  6'»*-. 

(e)  The  greatest  variety  meets  us,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  Jeremiah'x  expectations  as  to 
the  future.  He  lived  throngh  the  period  not  onlv 
of  the  decline  but  of  the  tall  of  the  nation,  with 
all  the  attendant  terrors,  and  was  a  witness  of  all 
the  vacillations  between  fear  and  hope,  between 
unbelieving  despair  and  foolish  illusion  —  a  wit- 
ness, too,  whose  personal  fortunes  were  very  closely 
intertwined  with  all  this.  Considering  the  state 
of  things,  it  is  only  natural  that  with  this  prophet, 
again,  threatenings  of  judgment  shonld  occupy 
the  foreground.  Sword,  famine,  and  pestilence 
are  the  means  whereby  Jahweh  means  to  destroy 
the  people  (14"-  "  24"'  29",  and  very  often) ;  the 
Chaldsean  invasion  introduces  them  into  the  land. 
The  total  destmction  of  the  city  (9*°),  the  deporta- 
tion of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  (9"  13»  14"» 
16"  17' ;  according  to  25",  the  exile  will  last  70 
years),  are  beheld  by  the  prophet  in  spirit,  and  in 
addition — and  here  is  a  new  element  in  the  pre- 
diction— the  boundless  mockery  and  scorn  of  tha 
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lieatheu  cowards  the  people  abandoned  by  their 
God  (18'«  19"  ?5»- »  26«  29^). 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Jeremiah  teaches  his 
people  (18"-)  that  neither  the  threatenings  nor  the 
promises  of  God  amonnt  to  a  deeretvm  absolutum.* 
May,  as  the  potter  can  remodel  the  marred  ressel 
after  his  pleasure,  God  can  change  His  tlireaten- 
ings  and  His  promises  into  their  op^site,  accord- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  a  people  m  each  case. 
Accordingly,  Jeremiah  too  regards  his  exhorta- 
tions to  repentance,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  not 
absolutely  hopeless.  By  Jahweh's  command  (7"* 
and,  quite  similarly,  26^-)  he  takes  his  stand  at 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and  declares  to 
those  wlio  pass  through  what  are  the  conditions 
on  which  they  may  have  a  permanent  place  in  the 
land.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  certainty  was 
more  and  more  home  in  upon  the  prophet's  mind, 
that  all  calls  to  repentance  would  fall  nnheeded 
upon  the  ears  of  the  hardened  people,  as  in  former 
times  all  Jahweh's  chastisements  hsid  proved  in- 
clfectnal  (5*).  Judgment  has  become  an  irrevo- 
cable necessity.  To  this  conviction  Jeremiah  gives 
forcible  expression  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking 
of  an  earthen  pitcher  before  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  (19^) ;  and,  no  less  telling,  there  is 
the  repeated  declsiration  that  any  intercession  for 
the  people  has  been  forbidden  him  by  God  as  wholly 
useless  (7"  11"  14").  Yea,  although  Moses  and 
Samuel — the  most  powerful  intercessors  and  de- 
liverers of  the  people — should  present  themselves 
before  God  on  their  behalf.  His  determination  to 
cost  off  the  people  would  remain  unshaken  (15'). 
But  Hie  strongest  evidence  of  the  prophet's  perfect 
certainty  as  to  the  Divine  resolution  is  anorded 
by  S?*"".  When  the  Chaldseans  were  compelled 
temporarily  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  owine 
to  tlie  advance  of  Pharaoh  -  hophra,  all  Judau 
broke  into  a  frenzy  of  joy  and  imagined  itself  to 
be  already  delivered  from  all  straits  and  danger. 
Jeremiah  alone  did  not  sutler  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived for  a  moment,  but  answered  the  inquiries 
of  king  Zedekiah  in  the  words :  '  Though  ye  had 
Kmitten  the  whole  army  of  the  Chaldeans  that 
light  against  you,  and  there  remained  but  a  few 
wounded  men  among  them,  yet  should  they  rise 
up  every  man  in  his  tent  and  bum  this  city  with 
fire.' 

The  course  of  events  showed  the  prophet  to  be 
right:  all  his  threatenings  were  fulfilled  in  the 
horrors  of  the  long  siege,  the  ten-ible  famine,  and 
the  slaughter  wrought  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 
But  all  these  judgments  are  not  the  conclud- 
ing stage  in  God's  ways  with  Israel.  Jeremiah 
already  beholds  in  spirit  the  time  when  Jahweh 
shall  have  gathered  the  dispersed  from  all  lands 
and  brought  them  back  to  the  sacred  soil,  to  dwell 
there  under  the  charge  of  faithful  shepherds,  and 
to  have  henceforward  no  canse  for  fear  or  alarm 
(Jer  23"-  30»-  ^-  Z^'  ).  And  when  the  wounds  of 
Judah  have  thus  been  healed  (30"),  their  plunderers 
and  oppressors  fall  in  turn  a  prey  to  plunder  and 
exile  (v.").  Moreover,  the  return  of  Divine  favour 
Intends  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  thus  includes 
also  the  exiles  of  the  Northern  kingdom :  3I"'-  (cf. 
esp.  vv.»-  »•  ").  In  regard  to  the  Jndahites,  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  those  already  de- 
ported in  the  year  597  and  those  that  remained  in 
the  land  with  Zedekiah  (24'").  The  former  are 
like  the  good  figs  which  Jeremiah  saw  in  a  vision  ; 
to  them  belong  all  the  comforting  promises  of 
return  and  repatriation  (v.*"-)-  But  the  others, 
who  correspond  to  the  bad  figs,  are  to  fall  a  prey 
to  tlie  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence, 
besides  the  cruel  mockery  of  all  peoples  of  the 
earth 

*0L  kbore,  p.  676*. 


5.  The  so-ccdled  '  Mestianie  j»-ophecy.'  —  (a)  Sc 
far  as  words  are  concerned,  we  have  to  deal  here, 
properly  speaking,  only  with  such  predictions  aa 
nave  for  their  su hi ect  the  Mei^ah,  the '  Anointed,** 
i.e.  the  King  of  the  house  of  David,  who,  after  the 
purifying  judgment  ia  over,  is  to  bold  sway  as  an 
ideal  ruler  over  the  regenerate  people.  But  it  has 
long  been  customary  to  speak  of  '  Messianic  pro- 
phecy '  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  such  predictions 
as  occupy  themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Messianic  era  inaugurated  by  the  Messiah.  Nay, 
predictions  are  included  which  do  not  even  men- 
tion the  person  of  the  Messiah  at  all,  and  of  which 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  look  for  any  such 
personality.  In  what  follows  we  purpose  to  deal 
also  with  those  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  wider 
sense.  But  one  reservation  must  be  made.  Every 
expectation  of  a  restoration  after  the  purifying 
judgment  (as,  for  example.  Is  1",  Dt  30*^)  cannot 
De  set  down  right  off  as  a  Messianic  prediction.t 
On  the  contrary,  it  b  essential  to  the  latter  that 
the  transformation  be  brought  about  by  an  extra- 
ordinary interposition  of  Jahweh  (for  the  most 
part  accompanied  also  by  violent  natural  pheno- 
mena), and,  no  less,  that  the  new-created  condi- 
tions represent  not  merely  a  copy  of  those  that 
have  been  already  experienced  "by  the  people 
(e.g.  in  the  era  of  David  and  Solomon),  but  in 
some  way  transcend  anything  hitherto  known. 
Apart  from  certain  fundamental  characteristics, 
the  descriptions  in  question  exhibit  a  very  great 
variety.  Moreover,  the  question  has  not  infre- 
quently to  be  asked  how  much  the  prophet  means 
to  be  taken  literally,  and  how  mnch  is  to  be  set 
down  simply  to  the  account  of  poetical  embellish- 
ments, and  even  of  poetical  hyperbole. 

Owing  to  the  extraorrlinary  ImporUnce  attached  by  the  earty 
Church  to  the  or  predictiona  (which  were  viewed  as  much 
poesible  in  a  magioil  light)  about  the  Person  and  the  Work  of 
Christ,  the  literature  on  this  subject  has  been  all  along  venr 
copious.  We  confine  our  attention  here  naturally  to  such 
works  aa  have  either  actually  advanced  the  knowledge  ol  tbe 
subject,  or  exerdsed  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  some  oon- 
siderabie  influence  on  the  view  taken  of  Messianic  propfaeer. 
The  tiUes  of  the  following  works  are  arranged  in  three  cisww. 
and  in  chronological  oraer;  we  leave  out  of  account  the 
relevant  sections  hi  works  on  Biblical  Thaologr  and  articles 
in  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

L  The  Btandpohit  of  the  so-called  mechanical  theory  of 
inspbation,  or  at  least  a  specifically  dnrmatio  point  of  view,  is 
represented  by :  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  CkrittolSgit  da  AT,  tmd 
Commenlar  iber  di»  me—ianuchen  Wei—agungm  itr  Pn- 
nfteten,  Berlin,  1829-1336,  2nd  ed.  1864-1867,  S  parts  (accord- 
ing to  Hengstenberg,  the  prophets  always  pronounce  their 
oracles  in  Uie  ecstatic  condition,  often  without  thetnsdvea 
understanding  the  contents  and  scope  of  their  words,  and,  in 
virtue  of  Divine  inspiration,  thus  anticipate  the  whole  Christ- 
ology  of  orthodox  dogmatics] ;  Job.  Ctar.  von  Hohaann,  Weiua- 

'  Cf.,  on  the  history  and  meaning  of  the  anointing  of  peisons, 
above,  p.  We*"  f.  The  term  Me»tia»,  which  ia  freijuently  used, 
is  derived,  aa  is  weU  known,  from  the  NT  \UrrM  or  Mv/ac 
(so  only  in  Jn  1^  and  *^ ;  elsewhere,  as  in  the  UlX,  •  Xwrrac 
[so  tor  the  most  part  in  the  Gospels]  or  Xfirru  [so  generally-  in 
St  Paul])-*  form  which  itself  springs  not  from  the  Hebrew  CT? 
(mdjAfaA),  but  from  the  Aramaic  form  Krn??  (mfeAl^id,  the 
so-called  tlatxu  emphaticus,  with  the  detenninatiTe  ending 
K— ,  which  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  article,  so  that  the  name 
X/urrit).  The  written  form  Hirr.M  is  after  the  same 
analogy  as  Vtmif^im^,  or  'Iirni><i'n)^;,  and  does  not  jnsti(y 
the  assertion  of  de  Lagarde  {BUdung  der  Nomina,  GSttuigen, 
l(i»U,  p.  93  If.)  that  Mirrlmt  cannot  go  hack  except  to  a  fonn 
C'v?  (muAjAia^-Arah.  m<Mi^)  whose  meaning  would  be  'oft 
anointing.' 

t  In  the  same  way,  of  course,  every  threatening;  against  the 
nations  hostile  to  Israel  ia  not  to  be  summarily  assigned  to  the 
realm  of  Messianic  prophecy.  Such  threatenings  may  spring 
simply  from  a  general  faith  m  the  righteous  conduct  of  Jahweh 
as  the  Ruler  of  the  world  (so  Am  I-'"  )  or  from  special  faith  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  God  of  Israel,  who  chastises  the  over^ 
weening  pride  of  the  world-power  employed  by  Him  as  the  rod 
of  chastening  (so  with  Isaiah's  threatenings  against  Assyri* 
(see  alKn-e,  p.  693],  Nahum's  against  Nineveh,  Habsk^uk's 
(23ir  ]  against  the  Chaldsahs).  The  case  is  different,  to  be  sore, 
where  the  threatening  stands  hi  connexion  with  ao  allusion  to 
the  personal  Messiah  or  other  Indubitable  chatacteristlci  cf 
Messianic  prophecy. 
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fuiyi  und  Br/tUlunj  Cm  AT  und  NT,  NSrdlinEen,  1841-1S44, 
£  parts  [attempts  to  prove  that  the  time  and  all  the  details  of 
(ultiUnent  were  a,  ready  predesi^nated  in  the  /acts  of  the  OT 
tiistory  of  salvation,  the  tcvrd  of  prophecy  simply  accompany- 
ing the  tects  by  way  of  supplement  and  conflrmation.  The 
types  of  Christ  wfaidi  were  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
history  were  arrived  at  by  an  extremely  artificial  «y<tem  of 
exegesis,  without  any  regard  to  literary  criticism). 

II.  A  scientific  but  critically  conservative  standpoint  Is  occu- 
pied by :  O.  V.  Orelli,  Die  atUeiL  WeitMgvnn  am  der  VMm- 
aung  dot  Gottetreiclies  in  ihrtr  ffetehiehtliehen  Entwitkelwng 
dargaUUt,  Wien,  1882,  Eng.  tr.  1S85  [contains  a  number  of 
specimens  of  translation  and  a  commentary  on  the  individual 
prophecies] ;  Ch.  A.  Briggs,  Mutianie  Propluey,  New  York, 
1886 ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  Mittianitcht  Weinagmgtn  <n  gaehieht- 
Ucher  Fotge,  Leipxig,  1890,  Eng.  tr.  1891. 

III.  The  following  represent  a  free  critioal  standpoint :  Ferd. 
Uitzig,  Varietunijm  tiosr  dis  MMucAe  Theologu  und  (forming 
an  independent  2nd  part]  die  metiianlechexi  Weimagungfn  dee 
A  T,  heravtgegeben  vm  Knewktr,  Karlsruhe,  1880 ;  Ed.  Rielmi, 
hie  ineetianitche  Weittagung,  Ootha,  1876,  2nd  ecL  1886,  Eng. 
ed.  1900 ;  V.  H.  Stouton,  The  Jewiih  and  the  ChrttUan  Meuiah, 
Edinburgh,  1886  [successfully  maintains  that  the  Jewish  Mes- 
sianic expectation  bad  not  .vet  attained  to  the  full  contents  of 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  based  upon  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  His  nature  and  functions] ;  H.  Hadanann, 
Die  Zulnmfleeruxtrtnng  drs  Jeeaja,  Qfittingen,  1893 ;  P.  Volz, 
Die  vorexiiieehe  Jahwepropheti4  und  der  Meeeiae,  Oottingen, 
1897  [seeks,  by  the  aid  of  very  bold  literary  criticism,  to  prove 
that  the  Messianic  idea  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  pre-exilio 
proplieay,  and  makes  its  flrat  appearance  in  Ezeklel.  Even 
there  it  Is  held  to  be  not  a  derivative  of  the  spuit  of  pre-exilic 
pnmhecy,  which  was  pre-eminently  a  preachmg  of  judgment 
ana  a  call  to  repentance,  but  a  concession  by  Ezeklel  to  the 
national  and  particularistic  sentiments  of  the  Jewish  popular 
mind— in  oppadtion  to  his  ordinanr  viewpoint] ;  U.  Bunn,  Die 
Meuianitehen  Wtlttagungen  dtt  unwUtwcAen  und  jUditchen 
VoUa  bii  ZH  den  Targumen,  Freiburg  L  B.,  part  i.,  1898  [a  con- 
cise but  very  able  handling  of  the  subject ;  part  iL,  Tiibingen, 
1900,  deals  with  the  OT  citations  and  allusions  that  oocur  bi 
the  NT] ;  O.  Nowack,  Die  Zuha^Uhoffnungen  leraelt  in  der 
<utyri»ehen  Zeit,  Tubingen,  1902 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Old  Tetta- 
ment  Prophecy,  Edinburgh,  1903  [a  posthumous  work  edited  by 
I.  A.  Faterson], 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  this  connexion 
is  occasioned  by  questions  of  literary  criticism. 
The  authenticity  of  those  prophecies,  especially 
the  Isaianic  ones,  in  which  a  personal  Messiah  is 
spoken  of,  has  recently  been  powerfully  assailed 
by  Hackmann  (see  alK>ve),  Cheyne,  and  others ; 
and,  although  the  last  word  may  not  have  been 
spoken  on  all  tlie  sections  in  question,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  passage  which  does  not  labour 
under  serious  difficulties  in  regard  either  to  its 
contents  or  its  langua-;e. 

(6)  In  view  of  wliat  has  been  said,  it  is  only 
under  reserve  that  we  commence  our  examination 
of  strictly  Messianic  prophecies  with — 

(o)  Is  7".— According  to  the  presently  prevailing 
opinion,  indeed,  this  so-called  Immanuel-prophecy 
would  have  to  be  left  quite  out  of  account  in  our 
discussion.  The  prophet,  we  are  told,  meant  to 
■ay  nothing  more  than  that  any  boy  bom  witliin 
a  short  time  hom  then  might  receive  from  his 
mother  the  name  '  God  with  us,'  in  allusion  to  the 
quickly  following  deliverance  from  the  foes  that 
were  then  threatening  Judah.  The  '  sign '  which 
A^az  had  disdained,  and  which  the  prophet  now 
announces  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  God,  is  held 
to  consist  simply  in  the  name  'Immannel,'  neither 
the  person  of  tne  young  woman  (^H)  nor  that  of 
the  Doy  being  of  any  importance.  We  cannot  help 
feelin{[,  however,  that  this  interpretation  over- 
looks in  its  haste  two  serious  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  is  it  possible  that  the  confirmatory 
sign  announced  so  solemnly  by  Isaiah  should  have 
consisted  merely  in  affirming,  by  the  name  given 
to  any  boy,  the  deliverance  of  Judah  T  Would  not 
the  logic  ot  thiaprophetical  announcement  simply 
come  to  this :  '  Tne  deliverance  will  take  place  as 
sorelv  as  it  will  take  place'?  Secondly,  is  it 
possiole  in  Is  8'  to  rest  content  with  the  explana- 
tion that  the  expression,  '  thy  land,  O  Immannel,' 
Is  intended  to  refer  to  the  home  of  that  casual, 
purely  imaginary  boy,  who  may  receive  the  name  ? 

But  if,  in  view  of  uiese  difficulties,  the  ancient 
Meonanie  intoptetation  of  Is  7*''  is  atill  entitled 


to  serious  regard,  a  number  of  concessions  must  be 
made.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
prophet  expected  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  not 
merely  within  the  period  of  Assyrian  world-empire 
but  in  the  immeoiate  future;  and  consequently 
that  he  was  mistaken  on  this  point.  Secondly, 
his  announcement  of  Immanuel  as  the  Messiah 
and  as  the  Deliverer  is  intelligible  only  on  the 
assumption  that  he  could  confidently  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  hearers  were  familiar  with  the 
theologiimenon  of  the  Messiah.  Otherwise,  his 
mode  of  expression  would  be  so  obscure  and  enig- 
matic that  scarcely  any  one  could  have  under- 
stood him.  Now,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an 
ancient  Divine  oracle  regarding  the  perpetual  dura- 
tion of  the  Davidic  dynasty,  such  as  doubtless 
underlies  the  present  recension  of  2  S  7  (cf.  especi- 
ally v."),  may  have  already  become  transformed  in 
the  popular  belief  into  the  expectation  of  one  ideal 
ruler  of  David's  family,  and  that  tliis  expectation 
always  prevailed  more  powerfully  when  the  nation 
saw  Itself  menaced  by  any  serious  danger.  The 
prophet  could  then  without  anything  further  count 
upon  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers,  if  he  simply 
alluded  to  that  expectation.  All  this  does  nut 
indeed  answer  the  question  how  it  comes  to  joass 
that  the  prophet  never  again  recurs  to  this  theo- 
loffumencn  ot  the  Messiah,  even  in  a  case  where 
(as  amidst  tlie  sore  distress  caused  by  Assyria  in 
the  year  701)  this  procedure  would  have  been  most 
natural.  Are  we  to  hold  with  some  that  Isaiah 
afterwards  abandoned  his  Messianic  expectations 
and  attributed  to  Jahweh  alone  all  the  functions 
of  the  Messiah ;  or  even  that,  in  the  matter  of  his 
expectations  as  to  the  future,  we  must  distinguish 
not  two  but  three,  or  even  four,  periods !  *  Such 
a  notion  is  contradicted  by  all  that  we  are  really 
able  to  learn  of  the  personality  of  Isaiah.  All  the 
more  weight,  indeed,  thus  attaches  to  the  circum- 
stance that,  subsequent  to  S"- he  never  returns 
to  the  subject  of  Immannel. 

iP)  Is  9«-«and  The  same  difficulty  arises, 

of  course,  in  estimating  the  two  great,  undoubtedly 
Messianic  prophecies.  Is  G'"*  and  II'""  [the  secondary 
character  of  IV"-  is  now_pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged]. It  is  no  objection  to  Isaiah's  authorship 
that  in  9'  the  circumstances  of  the  Exile  appear  to 
be  presupposed,  and  that  in  U'  the  stock  of  David 
seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  stump.  For  it  lay 
quite  within  the  range  of  true  Jahweh  prophetism 
that  Isaiah  should  be  transported  by  the  spirit  of 
God  into  these  very  future  conditions — a  result 
which  would  not  at  all  impair  his  connexion  with 
the  present.  Again,  as  regards  the  farther  features 
of  tne  prediction  of  9''-,  namelv,  the  hope  of  a 
brilliant  victory,  whereby  Jahweh  breaks  the  yoke 
of  the  enemy  (v.*)^  the  burning  of  all  instruments 
of  war  (v.^),  the  righteous  and  peaceful  rule  of  the 
descendant  of  David  (for  such  is  certainly  intended) 
over  the  kingdom  of  David  restored  to  its  old  ex- 
tent,— all  these  are  expectations  which  an  Isaiah 
may  quite  well  have  cherished.  Nor  is  any 
stumbling  .block  oooasioned  by  the  names  by 
which  God  (v.*)  calls  the  Messiah,  provided  one 
does  not  render  ^  '  hero  God,  but  finds  in  it 
an  epithet god  of  a  hero,'  i.e.  'Godlike  hero': 
an  absolute  predir«tion  of  Godhead,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Messiah,  would  be  inconceivable  in 
the  OT.t  But  it  i*  an  nndeniable  difficulty  that 

*  Two  periods  (Ota  flnt  from  79S-7S4)  an  sasomsd  by  Outhe 
(Da*  ZuhutfltbUd  dtt  Jet(^}a,  Leipzig,  1886);  a  'threefold 
picture  of  the  future'  by  Olesebiecht  (Beitttig*  tar  Jesaja- 
hritHe,  Oattingen,  1800,  p.  70  S.);  a  fourtold  one  by  Meinbold 
(ShidSm  tur  iiratL  BtUfiantgttMtbU :  L  'Der  ballige  Rest,' 
Bonn,  1903). 

t  Rabbinical  ezegeriz,     Is  well  known,  gets  over  the  diffl- 


oolty  by  taking  the  flnt  three  (or  at  least  two)  Utles  as  sub- 
jects. Divine  names  In  apposition  with  the  'He'  of  'and  Ha 
calls,'  so  tbat«i)jtlwliattitla(oratiDasttiM]aittwo)beloiigi 
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the  announcement  of  the  Messiah  is  conveyed  by 
such  enigmatic  expressions  as  '  a  cliild  '  or  '  a  son ' 
without  any  more  s^ciiic  explanation— a  manner 
of  (irooedore  which  indeed  reminds  us  of  the  pur- 
posely obscure  manner  of  speech  of  the  later  pro- 
phecy, which  is  already  on  the  point  of  passing 
into  apooalyptic.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  11"-. 
The  fresh  shoot  from  the  stump  of  Jesse  could  not 
be  misunderstood  bv  any  one,  and  as  little  could 
this  be  the  case  witli  the  beautiful  description  of 
the  righteous  sway  that  he  is  to  exercise  in  virtue 
of  his  extraordinary  endowment  with  the  spirit 
of  Jahweb,  with  its  many -sided  influences.  The 
whole  prediction  is  indeed,  dominated  by  religious 
points  of  view,  but  the  ideal  picture  of  the  the- 
ocracy is  yet  far  from  that  of  a  priestly  State 
under  the  dominion  of  a  written  law.  On  the 
contrary,  the  expectation  in  question  moves  quite 
within  the  sphere  of  ideas  that  strike  us  as  per- 
fectly natural  to  a  prophet  of  the  8th  cent.,  look- 
ing to  the  hiBtorical  experiences  of  the  past  and  to 
the  conditions  of  his  own  time.  Even  the  appended 
description  (v."-)  of  the  paradisaic  peace  that  rei^s 
among  wild  animals  could  be  pronounced  Utopian 
and  derived  from  the  later  apocalvptic  only  if  in 
v.*  the  animals  had  attributed  to  tiiem  a  share  in 
the  universal  knowledge  of  God  which  marks  the 
Messianic  age.  If  this  latter  piece  of  (certainly 
nnjustified)  exe^sis  be  rejected,  all  that  remains 
ia  a  highly  poeUcal  carrying  out  of  the  true  Pro- 
phetical notion  that  even  the  external  course  of 
nature  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  stand  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  fortunes  of  the  people 
of  God,  whether  their  fall  or  their  rising  agam. 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  even 
so  radical  a  critic  as  Duhm  holds  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  Ifi-*  and  II'-* ;  and  we  should  readily  sub- 
aoriM  nnreservedly  to  this  view,  if  the  question 
were  first  answered  how  such  express  and  strong 
expectations  of  a  personal  Messiiui  could  possibly 
find  no  echo  in  the  later  oracles  of  Isaiah. 

iy)  Mic  S": — New  di£Bcnlties  are  raised  by  the 
Messianic  prophecy  of  Mic  S"-.  These  do  not  lie 
in  the  seemingly  magical  prediction  that  Bethle- 
hem is  to  be  the  place  from  which  the  Messiah  is 
to  come  forth.  For  (as  in  Is  all  that  is  meant 
by  this  is  plainly  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Iwyidio  dynasty  must  first  be  reduced  to  the  pre- 
Davidic  conditions  before  the  Messiah  can  make 
His  appearance.  Again,  the  reference  to  the 
remote  antiquity*  from  which  the  origin  of  the 
Messiah  dates,  would  tell  against  Micans  author- 
ship only  if  the  allusion  were  to  the  time  when 
David  first  came  upon  the  scene  and  not  rather  to 
the  primeval  resolution  of  Jahweh  to  send  the 
Messiah.  But  our  difficulties  do  begin  with  v.*. 
Are  we  to  bold  that  Micah,  with  an  eye  npon  the 
prophecy  (which  he  interpreted  in  a  Messianic 
sense)  of  his  contemporary  Isaiah  (Is  7'*),  used  the 
peculiarly  veiled  expression  'till  the  time  when 
one  who  is  to  bear  shall  have  brought  forth '  ? 
When  the  hope  is  expressed  of  the  return  of  the 
residtte  of  his  countrymen  along  with  the  Israelites 
(v.*),  is  not  the  return  of  a  portion  already  pre- 
supposed (and  thus  not  predicted)  T  And  does  not 
the  announcement  that  the  Messiah  shall  be  great 
'  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth '  already  recall  the 
late  theologumenon  of  the  world-empire  of  Israel 
under  the  Messiah  ?  All  these  are  questions  which 
still  wait  for  a  satisfying  answer.  But  the  main 
difiScnlt^  here,  again,  is  that  so  sharply  defined 
a  Messianic  expectation  shonld  apparently  have 
passed  again  into  oblivion  both  with  Micah  him- 
■elf  and  with  the  prophets  who  snoeeeded  him. 

(t)  Jer  23^.— In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said, 

•  DtaPdwwithrttMtlith* BMulngot  D^P  ti; (not 'dan of 
•tmj^/Mttwhrt  wan  qpoken  of  wan  the  etnnal  pn-«zl«te^ 


it  might  not  be  an  impossible  supposition  that  the 
real  starting-point  of  the  expectation  of  a  jtersonal 
Messiah  is  to  be  found  in  Jer  23'<'-,  the  prophecy  of 
the  '  righteous  slioot '  of  David.*  He  is  called  the 
'  righteous  shoot '  because,  unlike  David's  descend- 
ants in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  He  will  correspond 
to  the  ideal  of  a  Davidic  ruler.  But  the  little  that 
Jeremiah  says  about  Him  (that  He  will  rule  wisely 
and  justly,  that  under  Him  Jndah  and  Israel  sliaU 
be  saved  and  dwell  secure)  implies  no  very  extra- 
ordinary fortunes  or  attributes  of  the  subject  of 
the  prophecy ;  so  that  the  question  mi(;ht  almost 
be  asked  whether  the  concept  of  'Messiah'  is 
applicable  at  all  to  Jeremiah's  'righteous  shoot.' 
Nor  are  we  carried  aaj  further  by  the  name  given 
Him  in  v.*  'Jahweh  is  onr  righteousness,' especi- 
ally as  it  is  exegetically  uncertain  whether  this 
name  is  intended  for  the  Messiah  and  not  rather 
for  the  land  and  the  people  :  in  the  late  imitation 
of  our  passage  in  33"  the  same  name  ia  bestowed 
upon  Jerusalem.  But,  even  if  Jeremiah  means  by 
the  '  righteous  shoot'  the  Messiah  in  the  narrower 
sense,  he  by  no  means  thinks  of  a  tingle  dux-endant 
of  David  who  lives  and  reijgnB  for  ever.  For  already 
in  v.*  he  promises  ah^Kerdt  to  feed  the  people 
when  they  are  collected  again,  that  is  to  say,  he 
expects  a  succession  of  righteous  descendants  of 
David,  as  the  author  of  Jer  33"  already  understood 
him  to  do.  This  would  not  indeed  excluile  tiie 
supposition  that  the  shoot  of  David  who  first  arises 
and  inaugurates  the  great  revolution  was  thought 
of  as  the  Messiah  in  the  narrower  sense  :  but  a 
closer  examination  of  the  passage  shows  that  the 
idea  of  the  personal  Messiah  does  not  come  so  pro- 
minently forward  as  to  be  capable  of  bein^  re- 
garded as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Messianic 
prophecy. 

(c)  The  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  wider  sense 
which  are  attributed  to  pre-exilio  prophets,  sUind 
in  urgent  need  of  careful  sifting.  Many  of  them 
are  encumbered  with  serious  dimculties  as  to  their 
authenticity,  and  hence  had  better  be  reserved  for 
treatment  at  a  later  stage.  Others  are  based  upon 
the  expectation  of  a  natural  course  of  things,  and 
hence  lack  the  marks  of  true  Messianic  prophet^y 
mentioned  above  (p.  iMf").  To  this  category 
belong — 

(a)  Is  7*. — ^A  certain  expectation  is  here  embodied 
in  the  name  given  by  Isfuah  to  his  son,  Shfar- 
jd^sMb,  'a  remnant t  shall  return.'  The  under- 
lying notion  is  that  the  impenitent  mass  of  the 
peo^e  shall  be  involved  in  destmction  on  Jah^Yeh's 
day  of  judgments  but  that  a  small  number  of  godly 
ones  snidr  sumve  the  judgment,  and,  under  a 
regenerated  political  constitution,  lead  a  life  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  So  also  the  closing  words  of  6" 
'and  a  noly  seed  shall  be  the  stump  [of  the  tenth 
that  survives  at  the  end  of  the  first  ludgment],' ; 
may  be  understood  to  mean  simply  that  the  snr- 
vivors  are  to  form  the  stock  of  a  population  of 
Judah  'consecrated'  to  Jahweh,  *.«.  truly  belong- 
ing to  Him.  The  additional  ides  that  their  con- 
version and  deliverance  as  well  as  the  forming  of 
the  new  political  constitution  are  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  miraculous  interposition  and  extra- 
ordinary measures  on  the  part  of  Jahweh,  could 
be  supplied  from  the  above-noticed  prophecies  of 
a  personal  Messiah,  only  if  the  latter  certainly 
emanated  from  Isaiah. 

(/})  Hos  2*  C)- "  C>  —  Along  with  the  promise  of 

*  Tba  aatltantleItT  ol  ttais  prophecnr  appean  to  oa  (againn 
Duhm  In  hia  CommeolwT  oa  Jeremlih)  to  be  abaohitdjr  proved 
by  Zee  8>  and  »*,  when  'Shoot'  (ET  'Bnoah*)  haa  HtmOj 
beoome  (no  doubt,  on  the  aotboril?  o(  Jatamiah)  a  aamM  yn- 

orium  of  the  Uenlah.  .       .  .  ^„ 

t  On  the  •  holT  nmnant' SM  tb*  abovMltad  itDdia  a(  HaiB- 

h(dd(p.a96»n^*X  .    ^  ^ 

t  We  do  not  lomt  that  thns  wotdi  aha  Ithar  "utiV  >■ 
theLXXlandariadbymanrtolwIah 
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a  commonitT  pi  rifled  from  sin  and  introdnced  into 
the  closest  fellowship  with  God  we  meet  here  with 
the  promise  of  extraordinary  oatward  blessings : 
protection  from  all  harm  from  animals  (as  in 
Is  ll"*)!  and  the  so-called  'Messianic  fertility' — 
a  theme  which,  in  the  later  eschatological  pro- 
phecies, is  treated  with  special  predilection  and  in 
langiia^^e  of  the  strongest  hyperbole. 

(7)  Zeph  3""". — From  the  period  prior  to  Jere- 
miah, at  most  Zeph  3"'"  can  be  assigned  to  our 
present  category.  But  even  this  passage  speaks 
only  of  taking  away  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
preventing  fresh  guilt  on  the  part  of  '  the  humble 
and  small  people,'  which,  after  the  removal  of  the 
haughty  ones,  is  to  be  left  on  the  holy  moontain, 
where  henceforward  it  shall  dwell  in  peace. 

(S)  Jer  12*^-. — In  Jeremiah  we  encounter,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,*  the  notion— still  indeed 
expressed  in  a  very  limited  fashion  —  that  the 
Gentiles  are  to  be  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  the 
theoci-acy.  In  I2"'-  there  is  a  promise  that  the 
heathen  neichbonrsof  Judah  who  have  beeu  carried 
captive  shall  be  planted  again,  and  shall  flourish 
in  the  midst  of  Judah,  provided  they  confess  the 
name  of  Jabweh ;  otherwise,  they  are  to  be  plucked 
up  once  more  and  completely  destroyed.  Beyond 
doubt,  we  must  see  in  this  oracle  an  approximation 
to  the  theologumenon,  so  important  in  after-times, 
of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  their  recep- 
tion into  the  kingdom  of  God — an  expectation 
which  witnesses  to  a  profound  insight  into  the 
Divine  plan  of  salvation,  and  deserves  more  than 
any  other  the  name  of  a  truly  Messianic  hope  of 
the  future. 

(e)  Jer  SI"-**.— We  do  not  find  that  Jeremiah 
follows  out  the  above  notion  elsewhere.  But  in  its 
place  he  offers  in  31"-»*  a  propheCT  regarding  the 
condition  of  Judah  after  the  purifying  judgment, 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  announcement  of  simple 
restoration  and  renewed  prosperity.  This  is  the 
famous  prophecy  of  the  'new  covenant'  which 
Jabweh  is  yet  to  make  with  Israel  [so  that  the 
long  exiled  Northern  kingdom  is  included  in  the 
prophecy]  and  Judah.  We  pass  over  the  fact  that 
even  in  Jeremiah  the  word  nnj  does  not  denote 
•imphr  a  *  covenant '  or  engagement  entered  into  at 
will  by  two  parties,  and  to  be  abandoned  at  plea- 
•ore,  but,  in  accorcUmce  with  the  religwut  use  of 
the  term  in  the  OT  (cf .  above,  p.  630''),  stands  for  an 
ordinanoe  emanating  from  God  and  binding  uncon- 
ditionally upon  Israel.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  what  is  a  fact,  that  here  a  wholly  new  oon- 
ception  of  the  nn?  makes  its  appearance  in  history. 
The  prophet  himself  emphasizes  this  in  the  words  : 
'  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  W  the 
hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Eigypt, 
which  my  covenant  they  broke.'  And  the  contmua- 
tion  in  v."  teaches  plainly  wherein  the  deep-seated 
difference  between  the  two  forms  of  nnf  consists. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  was  outward  ordinances 
rthe  prophet  is  thinking  in  all  probability  of  the 
law-book  introdnced  by  Josiah  in  the  year  621] 
tiiat  were  laid  npon  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
which  always  confronted  them  as  external,  dead 
statutes,  incapable  of  penetrating  to  the  heart 
•nd  conscience  of  the  mdividual,  and  producing 
there  an  endnring  spiritual  life.  I'liis  is  now  to  b« 
quite  different :  Janweh  will  put  His  law  within 
tAem  and  write  it  in  their  heart ;  and  upon  this 
shall  henceforward  be  based  the  truth, '  Jahweh  the 
God  of  Israel,  Israel  the  people  of  Jahweh.'  Then 

*  The  Mithentidty  o(  la  W,  and  above  all  ot  \V^;  ia  encum- 
fcwed  (like  that  o(  Is  2«  and  Mio  4lK)  wiOi  difficulties  too 
■eriotu  to  allow  ot  thA  pladng  o(  tliese  panwea  prior  to  Jere- 
miah. It  may  be  tddea  that  Jer  12i^-  ia  denied  to  Jeremiah  by 
Btade  and  Dnhn^.  but  (with  the  exception  ot  t.i«>A  ia  held 
br  Oieaebraolit  (alth  whom  the  present  writer  agrees)  to  be 
authentic. 


no  longer  shall  any  one  need  (v.**)  to  be  taught  or 
exhorl^d  to  know  Jahweli,  for  they  shall  all  Icnow 
Him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  thanks  to  the 
enlightening  that  shall  go  forth  from  Him.  For 
the  latter  they  are  prepared,  moreover,  by  the  guilt 
of  their  transgressions  being  removed,  and  their 
sins  being  no  more  remembered  against  them. 
True  knowledge  of  God,  as  well  as  worship  of 
Him  in  spirit  and  truth,  can  take  root  only  in  the 
soil  of  pure  hearts. 

The  importance  of  this  prophecy  of  Jeremiah's 
about  the  'new  covenant'  cannot  readily  be  ex- 
aggerated. It  means  nothing  less  than  a  distinct 
breaking  with  the  conception  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  as  a  merely  national  religion  indissolubly 
connected  with  particular  outward  forms  of  the 
cultus,  and,  above  all,  with  a  particular  land.  The 
'  new  covenant '  can  blossom  and  bear  fruit  wher- 
ever an  Israelite  looks  up  to  his  God  with  a  grate- 
ful and  trustful  heart.  In  place  of  the  general 
body  of  the  people,  which  had  hitherto  constituted 
the  '  subject  of  religion,'  the  individual  *  now  comes 
forward  with  his  uaim  to  the  most  direct  personal 
communion  with  his  God.  Thus  the  victory  is 
finally  won  over  those  particularistic  features,  nay, 
features  bordering  upon  nature  -  religion,  which 
from  early  timea  had  olung  to  the  religion  of 
IsraeL 

vL  THB  BXTSRXAL  COUJISB  OP  DBVELOPMENT 
OP  THB  BELIGIOS  OP  ISRAEL  DURim  THE 
PERIOD  OP  PRE-EXILIC  PROPHECY .— \.  After 
the  disruption  under  Belioboam,  the  two  kingdoms 
went  each  its  own  way  in  matters  of  religion,  and, 
as  time  went  on,  these  ways  always  deviated  more 
and  more.  Not  indeed  that  there  was  no  longer 
a  consciousness  of  what  was  common  to  all  the 
toibes — the  ont  God  and  His  former  mighty  acts. 
That  the  opposite  was  the  case  is  shown  by  the 
almost  complete  identity  of  the  conceptions  and 
the  inatitntions  found  in  the  two  Kingdoms. 
Ims^e  worship  and  the  localizing  of  Jahweh  at 
diiterent  sanctuaries  had  the  same  vogue  in  Israel 
as  in  Judah,  and,  if  Judah  repudiated  the  bull 
worship,  it  sacrificed,  down  to  tne  time  of  Qeze- 
kiah,  to  a  brazen  serpent,  even  if  the  latter  had 
not  its  place  in  the  temple.  Both  kingdoms  are 
reproached  with  over-zealous— only,  indeed,  exter- 
nal— ^practice  of  the  sacrificial  cult  (Am  S'^'-,  Is 
l"'-).  In  both  kinedoms  prieste  and  prophets  of 
Jahweh  are  at  wonc.  The  high  appreciation  of 
Israel  for  her  priests  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  eulogistic  language  of  Bt  33*'',  which  shows 
that  in  tneir  claims  they  were  not  a  whit  behind 
their  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  When,  again,  Je- 
hoehapha^  (1  K  123?),  dissatisfied  with  the  bearing 
of  the  400  prophets  of  Ahab,  asks, '  Is  there  not  yet 
a  prophet  of  Jahweh  here,  whom  we  may  consult ! ' 
he  assumes  that  even  in  Israel  there  are  genuine 
prophets  of  Jahweh,  and  his  expectation  is  not  dis- 
appointed. In  short,  Israel  as  well  as  Judah  con- 
tmues  to  be  the  people  of  Jahweh,  and  that  in  the 
estimation  not  merely  of  Hosea,  who  himself  be- 
longed to  the  Northern  kingdom,  but  of  Amos  the 
Judahite  (Am  7"),  and  of  all  the  later  prophets. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  unintelligible  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  return  of  Israel  nom  exile  and  of 
its  reunion  with  Judah  under  one  king  should 
have  persisted  so  tenaciously,  and  that  far  beyoml 
the  time  of  Ezekiel,  whose  strong  emphasizing  of 

*  It  would  of  oooTM  be  a  nimt  axaggeratlan  to  deny  any 
individnalistio  traits  to  the  religion  tt  Israel  prior  to  the  tune  ot 
Jeremiah.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  contradicted  by  such 
notices  ot  indlvidoal  prayer  as  we  find  in  1 8  V'"-  etc  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  eDtitled,with  &]]in  {BeitTlig*  tur 
iiTotl.  vndjed.  Jlstwieiunsss&ieAM :  Hett  1,  ^Jahwes  Verhiiltnis 


time. 
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this  expectation  (ST'"-)  is  strange  enongh  when  we 
take  into  account  his  sternly  condemnatory  judg- 
ment of  Samaria  in  chs.  16  and  23. 

2.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked that  a  diU'erence  between  the  two  kingdoms 
showed  itself  early  and  sank  deep.  The  Northern 
kingdom  had  inherited,  along  with  the  name  of 
Israel,  the  claim  to  represent  the  proper  continua- 
tion of  the  Davidio- Solomonic  empire — a  claim 
which  finds  drastic  expression  in  the  words  of  king 
Joash  in  2  K  14>,  as  well  as  in  Bt  33'.  In  the 
political  sphere  it  might  be  to  a  large  extent  justi- 
fied :  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation  was,  above 
all,  represented  by  Israel,  whereas  Judah — ^notwith- 
standmg  the  silence  of  its  historians — was  in  all 
probability  a  vassal  of  Israel,  not  only,  in  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat,  but  on  other  occasions  as  well. 
But  in  the  religious  sphere  it  was  only  in  a 
very  precarious  sense  that  Israel  could  be  called 
the  heir  of  the  ancient  traditions.  Everything 
indicates  that  the  religious  conceptions  as  well 
as  the  cultos  of  the  Northern  kingdom  were  far 
more  strongly  permeated  with  relics  of  the  once 
prevailing  nature  -  religion  than  was  the  case  in 
Judah.  The  syncretism  between  Baal  and  Jahweh, 
which  Hosea  still  found  it  necessary  to  denounce 
so  sharply,  proves  how  far  removed  the  people  were 
(only  a  generation  before  the  fall  of  Samaria !) 
from  a  consistent  henotheism,  not  to  speak  of  a 
real  monotheism.  We  find  also  in  Amos  and  Hosea 
abundant  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
ritual  customs  in  Israel  were  full  of  imitations  of 
Canaanite  practices. 

But  yet  another  element  entered  into  the  sitoa- 
tion.  Israel  was  drawn  earlier  than  Judah  into 
the  vortex  of  the  great  world  of  politics,  which 
turned  mainly  on  the  question  of  Assyria's  supre- 
macy in  Western  Asia  and  its  designs  upon  Egypt. 
Mow,  the  tendency  of  political  experience  was  to 
produce,  not  indeed  leanings  towwis  the  gods  of 
the  world-powers  as  the  stronger,  but — as  oonid 
hardly  happen  otherwise  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  purely  national  religion — an  invoIuntarilV  depre- 
aaUof  judgment  of  the  power  of  the  Goa  of  the 
land,  as  compared  with  the  immense  superiority 
of  Assyria,  and  a  consequent  dej>reciation  of  this 
God  himself.  However  much  in  the  narrower 
sphere  men  might  still  look  to  Him  for  all  kinds 
of  blessing  and  aid.  His  power  appeared  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  at  large,  stmggJing 
for  their  existence,  and  it  was  thought  neceesiury 
to  look  around  for  other  reaonrces  and  aUiee.  We 
understand  now  why  Hosea  displays  such  holy  zeal, 
above  all,  arainst  nis  people's  wooing  the  lavour 
sometimes  or  Assyria,  sometimes  of  Egypt :  such 
conduct  amounted  to  a  flat  denial  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  even  to  a  species  of  blasphemy.  And 
it  is  ea^  to  comprehend  that  a  religion  and  a 
cnltus  with  such  a  notion  of  God  could  he  no  source 
of  moral  renewal  to  the  life  of  the  people.  One 
dynasty  after  another  fell  a  prey  to  assassination 
and  the  bloody  strife  of  factions ;  terrible  corrup- 
tion prevailed  among  the  heads  of  the  people  and 
the  priests  ;  and  even  among  the  lower  classes  the 
last  relic  of  loyalty  and  trust,  reverence  for  any 
kind  of  authority,  not  to  speak  of  regard  for  the 
holy  will  of  God,  had  disappeared.  We  hear  no 
longer  of  7000  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal 
(which  is  now  the  same  thing  as  reposing  fleshly 
confidence  in  worldlv  resources).  The  rottenness 
to  which  the  body  of  the  nation  had  fallen  a  prey 
wrought  its  effects  without  intermission.  In  722 
Israel,  after  a  protracted  stru^le  of  despair,  fell 
before  the  conquering  might  of  Sargon.  The  cir- 
cumstance  that  the  name  of  not  a  single  leader 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  period  of  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  religious  factor  was  oompletely  over- 


shadowed at  this  crisis  in  Israel's  history.  Uad 
it  been  otherwise,  the  Judahite  historical  narra- 
tive, which  still  shows  a  religions  interest  in  the 
remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  bamaria  (2  K  IT"-), 
would  surely  have  preserved  for  us  one  name. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  faU  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  was  bound  to  exercise  a  very  poweriul 
influence  on  the  condition  of  things  in  Judah. 
The  immediate  result,  indeed,  was  simply  to 
strengthen  the  national  religion.  Samana  bad 
fallen,  Jerusalem  remained.  Consequently,  it  was 
felt,  Jahweh  had  rejected  the  Northern  kingdom, 
the  apostate  from  Judah  (Is  7"),  whereas  Judah 
was  now  '  the  people  of  Jahwdi,'  the  continuatioa 
of  the  totality  of  Israel,  and  henceforward  it,  too, 
came  readily  to  be  called  '  Israel.'  But,  above  all, 
the  course  of  events  raised  the  prestige  of  the 
temple  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Although 
primarily  only  the  palace-sanctuary  of  Solomon, 
the  possession  of  the  temple  must  have  served, 
after  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  to  give  a 
great  advantage  to  Judah,  so  that  Jeroboam  L 
descried  in  the  halo  that  surrounded  it  a  danger 
to  the  permanence  of  his  monarchy  (1  K  12").  To 
the  sacred  Ark,  which  now  stood  in  the  temple  in 
mysterions  darkness,  attached  the  most  sacred 
recollections  of  the  Heroic  Age  of  the  nation ; 
while  the  proud  building  of  Solomon,  with  its 
giant  substructures,  was  associated  with  the  most 
glorious  recollections  of  the  Golden  Age  of  united 
Israel ;  and  the  Northern  kingdom  could  only  re- 
flect with  envy  that  it  had  no  ahare  left  in  tliis 
pride  of  the  whole  nation. 

But  was  not  this  advantage  of  Judah,  after  all, 
only  an  outward,  not  to  say  a  purely  imaginary 
and  unreal,  one?  And  did  not  the  prophets  find 
it  necessary,  even  in  Judah,  to  complain  bitterly  of 
crass  image  worship,  crude  faith  in  opera  operata 
in  the  cnltus,  disregard  of  justice,  and  camaJ  trust 
in  outward  politics?  Such  questions  are  justified, 
but  equally  justified  is  the  assertion  that  m  Judah 
things  were  uiii'erent  from  what  they  were  in  Israel. 
In  the  first  place,  the  continuity  of  the  Davidio 
dynasty,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  monarchy  in- 
stituted by  Jahweh  Himself,  was  a  powerful  bul- 
wark against  political  disorder.  Once  (2  K  14*"-), 
indeed,  we  hear  of  a  cons^iraqr  against  king 
Amafiah,  which  issued  in  his  murder,  without 
however,  the  continuance  of  the  dynasty  being 
thereby  affected.  The  extirpation  of  the  family 
of  David  by'Athaliah  (2  K  11')  is  the  work  of  a 
foreigner,  but  the  latter  b  overthrown  with  all 
possible  speed  by  the  chief  priest  J  ehoiada,  in  favour 
of  •  prince  of  Iwvid's  line.  Similarly,  in  2  K  21'"- 
the  murder  of  Amon  is  quickly  expiated  by  the 
putting  to  death  of  his  assassins  and  the  placing 
of  Josuh  on  the  throne.  If,  owing  to  the  prestige 
of  the  dynasty,  even  worthless  kings  like  A  has 
were  tolerated,  how  much  more  must  a  distinct 
blessing  have  emanated  from  able  and  reUgionsly 
well-d ispoaed  miera  like  Amapah,  Usaah,  Jotham, 
and  Qeze^pah. 

Again,  the  prieathood  at  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem must  have  ranked  connderably  higher  than 
that  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  Its  hereditary  character 
from  early  times,  as  well  as  the  not  infrequent 
marriages  which  there  are  various  indications  that 
it  contracted  with  the  royal  family,  gave  it  high 
standing  and  politioal  influence ;  while  the  care  of 
literary  and,  above  all,  of  spiritual  interests  was, 
without  doubt,  almost  exclusively  in  its  hands. 

4.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  kings  and  priests,  at 
least  during  certain  considerable  periods,  all  the 
conditions  were  present  in  Judah  for  implanting 
more  deeply  the  ideas  of  the  prophets  concerning 
God  and  His  true  worahip.  And,  what  is  the 
main  point,  deapite  the  presence  of  manv  false 
propheta  there  were  never  wanting  powerful  repre- 
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tentativea  of  true  Jahweh  prophecy.  It  is  true 
that  outside  the  ranks  of  the  wntinK  prophets 
only  a  few  isolated  names  have  come  down  to  us, 
bat  at  least  we  have  evidence  in  Is  S'*'-  of  the 
existence  of  a  band  of  disciples  gathered  about 
Isaiah ;  and  to  these,  as  guardians  and  champions 
of  .the  thoughts  of  the  master,  we  must  ascribe 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  future  times.  This 
passage  oonveys  the  distinct  impression  that  Isaiah 
at  that  time,  despairing  of  any  improvement  in 
religious  conditions  under  an  Atuiz,  resolved  to 
retire  completely  into  the  inner  circle  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  give  himself  to  esoteric  teaching.  It 
is  accordingly  not  without  reason  that  Rolwrtson 
Smith  *  writes :  '  The  formation  of  this  little  com- 
mnnity  was  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  religion. 
...  It  was  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  the  Old 
Testament  religion,  for  it  was  the  birth  of  the 
conception  of  the  Church,  the  lirst  step  in  the 
emancipation  of  spiritual  religion  from  tne  forms 
of  political  life.'  Still,  even  for  Isaiah  there  was 
left  in  the  times  of  Qezel^iah  occasion  enough  to 
make  his  influence  felt  in  favour  of  a  truly  theo- 
cratic scheme  of  politics. 

It  is  another  question  how  far  Isaiah  succeeded 
in  carrying  through  the  Prophetic  demands  even 
in  the  matter  of  Uie  cultus,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
outward  form  in  which  the  Jahweh  religion  ex- 
pressed itself.  According  to  the  Deuteronomio 
narrative  of  2  K  1S^  ^eze^iah  had  already  entirely 
abolished  the  worship  on  the  high  places,  shattered 
the  7na?feb6th,  and  cut  down  the  'OsherOh  (*.«.  here 
the  sacred  pole  beside  the  altar) ;  and  it  is  usual 
to  trace  this  'cuItuB  reform  of  ^ezclpah'  in  a 
ceneral  way  to  the  influence  of  Isaiah.  But  the 
following  period  knows  nothing  of  such  reforms 
by  IjezeViab.t  This  is  explained,  indeed,  by  a 
late  gloss  in  2  K  21^-  as  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  Qezel^iah's  son,  Manasseh,  rebuilt  the  de- 
stroyed high  places  and  set  up  a  new  'isherdh. 
But  the  whole  description  contained  in  2  K  22  and 
23  permits  of  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  things 
which  was  finally  put  an  end  to  by  Josiah's  cultus 
reform  had  been  for  centuries  regarded  as  quite 
unobjectionable,  and  had  accordingly  maintained 
itself  without  any  opposition.  Nay,  as  we  see 
from  2  K  23",  this  held  ^ood  even  of  the  '  high 
places,'  i.e.  places  of  sacrihce,  which  Solomon  once 
erected  on  tne  Mount  of  Olives  for  the  convenience 
of  his  heathen  wives. 

But  if  in  this  respect  the  influence  of  Isaiah 
upon  Qeze^iah  cannot  be  maintained,  especially 
as  nowhere  in  Isaiah  do  we  hear  a  word  against 
the  high  places  or  the  tna^fSidth,  such  influence  is 
very  probable  in  another  durection.  We  have  seen 
that  Isaiah,  o^vinr;  to  his  conception  of  God,  felt 
himself  called  to  a  fiery  polemic  against  the  images 
of  Jahweh.  And  so  it  was  he,  doubtless,  that  m- 
epired  Qezelpah's  destruction  of  the  brazen  serpent 
made  by  Moses  (2  K  18*),J  and  brought  about— at 
least  in  circles  favourably  disposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets — a  general  abandonment  of  images 
of  Jahweh.  This  supposition  is  favoured  especi- 
ally by  the  circumstance  that  in  after-times  Jere- 
miah found  occasion,  indeed,  to  inveigh  vigorously 
against  heathen  idol»,  but  not,  to  all  appearance, 
against  images  of  Jahweh. 

In  what  has  been  said  above  we  do  not  mean  to 
affirm  that  the  idea  of  centralizing  the  cultus, 
which  was  first  realized  in  621  through  the  law- 
book of  l^ilkiah,  was  wholly  remote  in  the  time  of 

*  The  Prophets  <if  Itrael,  Edinburgh,  1882,  p.  274 1. 

t  The  attemptot  W.  Etbt(.DitSiehenUUungduM(mitheimtu, 
Odttineen,  1903),  notnithstaiidiiig,  to  true  the  ooncentraUon  of 
the  ctiltaa  to  Qezel(uih  must  be  pronoonoed  a  tidlure. 

I  The  note  on  this  subject  cannot,  like  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative, be  the  work  of  tbe  Deuteronomlst,  but  must  have  been 
taken  from  tbe  so-oalled  Great  Book  at  Kings  used  by  him  as  a 
•ouros. 


I.<iaiah,  or  altogether  foreign  to  that  prophet's  own 
mind.  Not  that,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
national  religion,  he  reposed  a  carnal  confidence  in 
the  continuance  of  the  temple,  as  a  place  which 
Jahweh  could  not  under  any  circomstances  give 
over  to  the  enemies  of  His  people.  But  the  idea 
that  Jahweh,  or  at  least  a  lorra  of  manifestation 
of  Jahweh,  dwelt  upon  Zion,  was  familiar  even  to 
Isaiah.  Even  he  sees  in  )Zion— although  in  an 
infinitely  deeper,  spiritual  sense— a  bulwark  of  the 
theocracy  (28"),  the  dwelling-place  and  hearth  of 
Uod  (8"  29"-  [if  SinJi  ">  tfie  latter  passage = 
■  hearth ']  31*).  This  idea  of  the '  house  of  Jahweh ' 
was,  however,  clearly  opposed  to  the  partitioning 
of  Jahweh  among  a  number  of  sanctuaries;  ajaa, 
if  Isaiah  himself  did  not  yet  press  for  a  concen- 
tration of  the  cultus,  this  may  have  been  simply 
because  he  attached  no  importance  at  all  to  the 
external  cultus,  especially  in  the  then  prevailing 
forms.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  right 
who  discover  in  Isaiah's  baud  of  disciples  the  forces 
we  have  to  thank  for  the  first  preliminary  steps 
towards  the  law-book  of  Deuteronomy. 

Meanwhile,  however,  things  had  taken  quite  a 
diflferent  course.  After  tbe  death  of  Sargon  (705), 
QezeViah,  manifestly  with  the  strong  disapproval 
of  Isaiah,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  the  rebellion  of  Western  Asia  against 
Sennacherib.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  king 
himself  would  have  preferred  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  the  prophet,  but  that  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  veritably  intoxi- 
cated war-party.  Isaiah  (cf.  especially  SO"-  31'*) 
declared  with  the  utmost  frankness  how  the 
alliance  with  Egypt  against  Assyria,  which  waa 
promoted  at  first  secretly  and  then  openly,  was 
to  be  judged  from  Jahwen's  point  of  view.  But 
when  the  catastrophe  had  befallen,  when  the  land 
was  frightfully  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians,  and  (as 
we  now  know  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions) 
over  200,000  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried 
captive,  Isaiah  comes  forward  to  announce  that 
Jainweh  intends,  not  the  destruction  but  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  sorely  beset  capital.  Without  doubt, 
this  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
was  due,  aljove  all,  to  the  perfidy  with  which 
Sennacherib,  in  spite  of  the  submission  of  QezeViah 
and  the  payment  of  an  enormous  tribute  iy  Judah 
(2  K  IS'*"-),  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
city. 

5.  The  incredible  happened.  The  Assyrians 
were  conipelled  by  pestilence  to  beat  a  nasty 
retreat;  Jerusalem  saw  itself  saved  in  the  course 
of  a  night.  The  prophetical  insight  of  Isaiah  had 
achieved  a  great  triumph.  But  the  practical 
application  ot  these  ooonrrences,  which  was  made 
by  popular  opinion  and,  if  not  by  Qeze^iah  him- 
self, soon  afterwards  by  his  son  Manasseh,  was  to 
the  following  ettect.  The  deliverance  was  attri- 
buted, not  to  the  God  of  the  prophets,  with  His 
inexorable  demands,  but  to  the  ancient  national 
God  of  the  land,  Jahweh,  who,  from  regard  to  His 
own  honour,  could  never  give  over  city  and  temple 
to  the  heathen,  provided  only  that  were  was  no 
lack  of  offerings — in  extreme  oases,  even  child- 
sacrifices— presented  to  Him.  That  this  fancy  as 
to  the  certain  efficacy  of  child-sacrifice — a  notion 
which  was  the  of&pnng  of  a  naturalistic  concep- 
tion of  Crod — ^had  not  died  out  even  in  Judah,  is 
proved  by  the  unimpeachable  note  of  2  Ch  28* 
regarding  the  ofiiering  of  his  own  sons  by  Ahaz  (in 
all  probability  in  the  year  735,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Syro  -  Ephraimitic  war).  But  wnat  happened 
then  as  an  isolated  occurrence  in  the  extremity  of 
need,  what  was  a  relapse  to  a  stage  of  religion 
that  had  tieen  overcome  through  tlie  prophets, 
became  to  all  appearance  the  rule  under  Manasseh : 
the  old  naturalism  revived,  the  whole  life-work  of 
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an  I.°aiah  and  a  Micali  seemed  to  hAve  been  in 
vain.  Begaiding  the  varied  and  gioas  idolatay  of 
Manaaaeh,  all  that  we  can  leam  is  aa  the  authority 
of  a  late  addition  (2  K  21*"*)  to  the  older  narrative 
•f  the  Denteronomio  writer.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  Manasseh  did  not  shrink  from  an 
amalgamation  of  the  cult  of  Jahweh  with  that  of 
the  host  of  heaven.*  But  the  child-sacrifice  with 
whidi  he  is  charged,  as  well  as  the  magic  and 
sorcery  and  necromancy,  and  no  less  the  'dsherSk 
at  which  the  Deuteronomic  compiler  takes  such 
umbrage  (21™-)>  ue  certainly  to  oe  pnt  down  to 
the  account,  not  of  a  disposition  to  idolatry  but  of 
a  radically  mistaken  view  of  the  kind  of  worship 
that  was  pleasing  to  God.  When,  again,  the 
shedding  of  mncn  innocent  blood  is  attributed 
(v.")  to  him,  this  may  refer  to  nothing  more  than 
outbreaks  of  hatred  and  cruelty  in  general.  But 
we  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  tbmking,  above 
all,  of  the  blood  of  martyrs,  of  prophets,  and  pro- 
phets' disciples,  who  in  holy  indignation  withstood 
the  abominations  that  were  creeping  in,  and  who 
paid  for  their  op^sition  with  their  life.  As  is  well 
known,  a  tradition,  which  may  be  more  than  a 
pure  legend,  includes  the  aged  Isaiah  among  the 
victims  of  the  senseless  fnry  of  the  king. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  since  the  time  of 
Micah,  whose  swan-song,  full  of  the  bitterest  com- 
plaints, may  be  preserved  in  the  fragment  Mic 
v'"*,  the  voice  of  Jahweh  prophecy  had  been,  so  far 
as  we  know,  completelv  hushea.  The  oracle  of 
Nahnm  against  Nineven  (dating  probably  about 
660),  lies,  in  view  of  its  contento,  outside  our 
sphere  of  consideration ;  while  the  next  prophet, 
Zephaniah  (e.  630),  already  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Josiah.  This  lacuna  of  some  60  years  in  the  snc- 
oession  of  prophets  is  surely  not  to  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  cowardly  fear  of  man  closed  the 
months  of  those  who  were  raised  up  by  Giod. 
Rather  may  we  say,  it  was  only  natural  that,  in 
view  of  the  cheerless  condition  of  public  religion 
and  the  complete  purposelessness  of  any  opposi- 
tion, religious  zeal  concentrated  itself  above  all  on 
litenury  work,  in  order  to  prepare  in  this  way  the 
dawn  of  better  days.  We  should  probably  assign 
to  this  period  not  only  the  prelimmary  steps  to- 
wards ^IpsJb's  law-book  (see  above,  p.  69S^),  but 
in  all  probiibili^  also  the  combining  of  the  early 
sources,  J  and  E,  of  the  Pentateuch — ^possibly  also 
other  nreeh  recensions  of  the  earlier  Historical 
books  and  Prophetical  writings. 

8.  The  language  of  Zeph  1  permita  ns  to  look 
far  into  the  oondittons  that  prevailed  prior  to 
Jeremiah's  coming  upon  the  scene,  ijephaniah 
commences  with  the  threat  of  an  annihilating 
judgment,  which  is  to  sweep  away  man  and  beasU 
Ju4uh  and  Jemsalem  are  to  lie  affected  by  it 
because  of  their  prevailing  idolatry.  But,  along- 
side of  tbe  idolaters,  Zephaniali  (1*'")  knows  also 
of  men  who  seek  not  alter  Jahweh  because  He  can 
neither  bestow  Iiappiness  nor  inflict  harm.  This 
oonclosion  is  a«un  characteristic  of  Uie  stand- 
point of  nationw  religion  ;  its  adherents  are  com- 
pletely mistaken  as  to  the  power  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  Long  experience  has  taught  them  that  He 
is  no  match  for  the  gods  of  the  world-empires.  It 
is  not  then  by  any  means  that  they  deny  His 
existence  but  they  deny  that  there  is  any  profit  in 
serving  Him.  Of  what  use  is  a  God  who  can 
render  no  help?  The  idea  that  the  seeming  in- 
activity of  Jahweh  is  due  to  the  f aolt  of  the  people 
themselyea  is  incomprehensible  to  them :  '  th^ 
«ra  settled  upon  their  lees'  (v."). 

•  On  sltan  (or  tb*  ifbole  bort  <<  bMTHL,  BMotfaMd  in  t  K 
n*.  u*  dnivad  tram  n>s,  bat  in  tb*  Isttor  pMBM  it  maj  voy 
mO  be  Jsbirab  titan  tbkt  an  nmnt.  An  wa  to  b^  with 
Boddo,  that  Msnsnih  npodsd  tb*  ~  ' 
VMnkrtMmht 


7.  Jeremiah,  who  came  npon  the  scene  shortly 
after  Zephaniah,  had  to  combat  first  of  all  the  carnal 
security  with  which  the  deluded  people  shut  theu 
eyes  to  the  terrible  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
All  signs  of  approaching  ruin,  all  calls  to  repent- 
ance, were  unheeded,  thanks  to  the  vain  notion 
that,  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  Jahweh  mvH  snatch 
the  city  and  the  temple  out  of  the  enemy's  hands 
(cf.,  especially,  T"-"-).  In  this  delusion  they 
were  constantly  encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who 
sought  to  heal  the  hurt  of  the  people  hastily, 
saymg,  '  Peace,  peace,'  when  there  was  no  peace 
(8").  From  these  circles  naturally  emanated  after- 
wards the  encouragement  to  a  senseless  resistance 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  contrary  to  the  unceasing  ex- 
hortation of  Jeremiah  to  patient  submission,  as 
what  was  alone  in  conformity  with  the  purpose 
of  Jahweh. 

But  once  more  it  seemed  as  if  that  indispensable 
change  in  the  religions  sentiments  of  the  people, 
for  which  the  prophets  had  wrought  in  vam,  was 
to  be  accomplished  from  another  quarter.  The 
contents  of  the  law-book  found  by  Hil)pah*  had 
produced  an  immense  impression,  at  least  upon  the 
pions  king  Josiah,  and  bad  led  him  to  introduce 
this  code,  and,  at  a  solemn  gathering  in  the  temple, 
to  bind  the  whole  people  to  observe  it  (2  K  23"-)- 
The  circumstance  that  before  doing  so  he  took 
counsel  (22'^-),  not  with  Jeremiah  but  with  the 
prophetess  Huldah,  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  Jeremiah  happened  to  be  absent 
from  Jemsalem  at  the  time.  For  that  Jeremiah 
himself  placed  great  hopes  on  this  law  -  book  is 
evident  m»m  the  fact  that  he  still,  about  the  year 
605,  utters  very  earnest  exhortations  to  render 
ob^ience  to  it  (IP'-)-  At  a  later  period,  indeed, 
the  uselessness  even  of  this  last  attempt  appears  to 
have  become  quite  clear  to  him ;  for  whue  he  sharply 
denounces  (34»'*),  about  the  year  588,  the  neglect 
of  a  Deuteronomic  command,  he  no  longer  men- 
tions the  law-book  as  a  whole. 

HUkiah's  law-book  did  not  fail  at  first  of  outward 
results.  Apart  from  the  rigid  concentration  of  the 
whole  of  the  coitus  at  Jerusalem.t  it  led  to  « 
radical  cultns  reform  in  general  One  is  astounded 
in  reading  2  K  23"-  to  leam  what,  up  till  now,  had 
been  possible  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  under  the 
eyes  of  so  pious  a  kins  as  Jcaiah.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  to  represent  the  improvement  of  outward 
conditions  as  tne  only  aim  of  the  law-book  in  ques- 
tion. We  have  alr^y  (p.  687  f.)  seen  that  the 
whole  of  Deuteronomy  is  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  true  Jahweh  prophecy,  that  the  service  of  God 
and  the  moral  conduct  it  requires  are  based  npon 
truly  religious  motives,  namely,  the  humble  re- 
cognition of  one's  own  nnworthmess,  love  to  Grod, 
and  hearty  gratitude  for  His  inexhaustible  bene- 
fits. Josiah  himself  may  have  been  deeoly  im- 
pressed and  permeated  with  these  ideas.  But  the 
reform  which  he  based  npon  them  remained  for 
the  mass  of  tiie  people  simply  a  royal  decree  whieh 
showed  its  efifeots  in  a  variety  of  external  matters, 

•  Raniding  tbi*  bw-book  it  moat  falDoe  hen  (c(.  *Iao  mbore, 
p.  671l>)  to  remkrlc  that,  although  not  wholly  Identkal  with  oar 
present  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  it  must  luiTe  had  the  cloant 
afflnity  with  the  latter.  Further,  we  hare  to  oonfeea  onrseli-n 
oonvinoed  that  the  diaoorery  o(  the  book  l>y  QUkiah  was  nally 
accidental  (on  the  oooadon  <A  renain  on  the  temple)  and  not  doe 
to  eome  oouuiion  iwtween  fth^ph^w  and  HHV<*h,  wlUi  a  riew  to 
imposing  upm  the  Ung.  The  (rait  ot  Italy  nal  in  propketical 
drclea  (see  abore,  p.  eW>>),  the  exprearioo  ot  a  firm  oonvicUoo 
that  only  Iiy  the  oentraliang  of  the  coitus  was  deliverance  sdD 
poasible,  the  book  may  haTS  been  deposited  in  the  temple  in  the 
Ume  ol  Manasinh.  In  the  hope  o(  better  days,  and  atterwaida 
(pertiaps  on  the  death  ot  the  depositor)  forgotten.  Onlr  thus  Is 
it  expHcable  that  18yaano<  Josiah's  reign  had  passed  before  a 
was  disaoTssad.  What  object  oookl  the  authors  ol  the  allegsil 
'pious  tiaod '  have  had  In  waiUnf  lo  long,  when  all  the  oondl- 
tKMu  wen  utnmely  taveanUs  ut  Its  perpetration  T 

t  The  attnnpt  o(  FtiM  (Ms  eassCMsoArVt  du  £ainpsy«i(s, 
Leinilg,  Uon  to  anWa  awv  <i»  demand  o(  M 12  Ibr  ttit  aa 
centaSiaD  of  tta  MKMiB  a  asBBMa  laaan, 
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hnt,  80  far  as  the  inward  disposition  was  concenied, 
left  everytliine  as  before.  Moreover,  the  new  law- 
book produced  one  effect  which  can  hardly  have 
been  intended  by  its  antliors,  bnt  which  was  in- 
evitable all  tlie  same.  The  written  Law,  being 
apparently  the  exhaustive  revelation  of  tlie  Divine 
will,  rendered  theliving  toord  of  the  prophets  really 
snperfluous,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  Dt  18'^.  The 
supreme  authoritj  now  rests  with  the  letter  of  the 
Law.  It  is  by  this  standard  that  the  Deuteronomic 
redactors  of  the  Books  of  Kings  judge  the  theo- 
ern  tic  quality  of  the  different  kings  (cf.  also  Dt  17"). 
All  tliat  is  really  left  to  the  prophets  is  the  task  of 
expounding  and  enforcing  the  Law. 

The  decisive  proof  that  the  effect  of  Josiah's 
reform  was  only  an  external  one,  is  found  in  the 
treatment  to  which  Jeremiah  was  constantly  sub- 
jected on  account  of  his  calls  to  repentance  and 
his  threatenings  of  judgment  (20'''-)-    The  old 
dogma  of  the  inviolability  of  the  city  and  the 
temple  still  persisted  unweakened  in  the  popular 
imagination.  The  people,  it  is  true,  are  on  one  occa- 
sion (26"'-)  so  overpowered  by  the  greatness  of  the 
prophet  that  they  shield  hiin  saccessfally  from  the 
fury  of  the  priests  and  the  false  prophets,  and  even 
among  the  princes  of  Judah  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  that  favoured  Jeremiah  (36*  ") ;  but  all 
this  could  not  check  the  infatuation  of  his  enemies. 
Among  the  latter  we  have  to  reckon,  above  all, 
king  JehoialFim.    With  mingled  defiance  and  fear 
he  burned  (36'"')  the  roll  containing  Jeremiah's 
messages  from  God,  as  if  the  final  doom  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  could  be  averted  by  the  destruction 
of  the  writing  which  announced  it.    And,  even 
after  a  terrible  warning  had  been  furnished  by  the 
deportation  (in  697)  of  Jehoiachin  and  the  spirit- 
ual heads  of  the  people,  the  activity  of  the  false 
prophets  continued  (28"'-  29").    King  ?edekiah 
vacillated  continually  between  fear  of  the  Divine 
word  spoken  by  the  prophet  and  of  the  threats  of 
the  war-party,  until  finally  his  dread  of  the  latter 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  he  abandoned  the 
prophet  to  them  (38^).    If  evidence  were  still 
wanting  that  the  Judah  of  those  days  was  ripe  for 
judgment,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  a  foreigner,  an  Ethiopian,  who  rescued 
the  great  sufferer  n'om  an  i^ominious  death.  But 
even  the  last  drop  in  Jeremiah's  bitter  cup  was  not 
to  be  spared  him,  namely,  to  see  that  even  the  ter- 
rible Divine  judgment  which  overtook  Jerusalem  in 
686  had  remained  without  effect  on  the  remnant  of 
the  people  that  was  left  in  the  land.    In  597  they 
bad  refused  to  believe  in  the  real  seriousness  of  the 
Divine  judgment,  but  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah 
at  Mifpioh  they  are  seized  with  mad  terror,  for  now 
they  entertain  no  doubt  that  Jahweh  has  for  ever 
forsaken  the  land  and  abandoned  His  people.  In 
Egypt,  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  eflorts  of  the 
propnet  to  dissuade  them,  they  fled,  taking  him 
along  with  them,  thev  commenced  afresh  the  cult 
of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  attribut«d  all  the 
disasters  of  recent  times  simply  to  the  intemip- 
tion  of  this  cult  (by  the  reforms  of  Josiah).  No 
wonder  that  in  the  effronte'v  with  which  they 
proclaim  these  sentiments  .rereniiah  sees  a  self- 
condemnation  which  excluded  all  thought  of  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  his  bitter  disillusionings, 
Jeremiah  still  expected  (see  above,  p.  697)  the  re- 
settlement of  the  exiles  in  their  native  land,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  '  new  covenant,'  based  on 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  between  God  and 
Israel,  this  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  uncon- 
querable certainty  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
revelations  of  his  God.  He  looked  for  the  great 
transformation,  consisting  in  a  complete  renewal 
of  heart,  to  be  yet  wrought  by  God  Himself  (ai""  ). 
Hia  younger  contemporary,  Ezekiel,  sees  in  a 


somewhat  different  light  the  further  course  of 
God's  ways  with  Israel.  He,  too,  is  awaro  that 
the  rebellious  disposition  of  the  people  can  be  over- 
come only  by  a  new  heart  and  spirit  bestowed  by 
God  ;  but  tfie  way  to  this  leads,  according  to  him, 
through  a  school  of  iron  discipline,  which  accustoms 
tlie  people  to  guite  new  forms  of  worship,  and  leads 
to  the  final  triumph  of  the  idea  that  for  all  Israel's 
acquirements  and  actions  there  is  but  one  supreme 
standard  and  one  final  goal — God's  holiness. 

V.  Ezekiel. 

1.  The  great  importance  of  Ezekiel  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  tlie  religion  of  Israel,  as 
we  have  sketched  it  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
section,  could  not  be  recognized  until  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Priests'  Code  upon  his  programme  for 
the  future  (Ezk  40-48)  was  placed  oeyond  doubt. 
As  long  as  it  was  held  possible  that  he,  the  priest, 
occupied  the  leisure  of  the  Exile  in  constructing 
fantastic  variations  on  the  priestly  legislation 
which  had  already  been  long  in  existence,  nothing 
could  be  made  of  his  book,  or  at  least  of  the  dos- 
ing |mrts  of  it.  Nay,  it  was  possible,  as  we  see 
from  the  Talmud,  even  to  dispute  whether  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  was  entitled  to  a  place  at  all  in 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  quite  a 
different  judgment  has  to  be  formed  if  Ezk  40-48 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  bold  sketch  of  the  future 
form  of  the  State  and  the  cnltus.  Then  the  '  priest 
in  prophet's  clothing'  is  all  at  once  transformed 
into  the  pioneering  genius,  the  real  creator  of 
Judaism  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  religion  of  the 
Law,  which  is  the  subsequent  form  of  the  religion 
of  Israel.  Not  as  if  on  that  account  the  name  of 
propliet  is  to  be  denied  him  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  we  shall  see  immediately  that  in  every 
particular  he  attaches  himself  to  his  predecessors — 
to  Jeremiah  in  narticular— and  that  he  frequently 
assumes  their  ideas  as  self-evident.  Bnt  with  all 
this  it  remains  true  that,  for  the  realizing  of  God's 
plans  with  Israel  and  of  the  demands  and  the 
promises  of  the  earlier  prophets,  he  looks  to  the 
establishment  of  a  priestly  State,  whose  chief  aim 
shall  be  the  conserving  of  the  holiness  of  God 
This  last  idea  is  Ezekiel's  own,  and  through  it  he 
acquired  an  eztiaordinary  influence  on  succeeding 
ages. 

2.  The  truth  that  Ezekiel  simply  takes  for  gran  ted 
the  religious  notions  of  his  predecessors,  holds 
good  in  quite  a  remarkable  way  of  his  conception 
of  God.  The  zeal  with  which  he  constantly  insists 
upon  his  two  main  themes — the  guilt  of  the  people 
and  the  way  to  its  removal — scarcely  gives  him  any 
occasion  for  specific  declarations  regarding  the  being 
and  attribute  of  God.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  judge 
merely  by  appearances,  Ezekiel's  detailed  dewrip- 
tion  of  the  glory  (1^27)  of  Jahweh  as  His  sensible 
form  of  manifesUtion(l»«'-  43'^,  cf .  above,  p.  639"^ ), 
and  of  the  temple  as  the  place  of  God's  throne  and 
the  place  of  the  soles  of  His  feet  (43'),  might  seem 
a  return  to  long  superseded  material  conceptions 
of  the  Godhead.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  to 
Ezekiel  the  '  glory '  of  Jahweh  which  dwells  in 
the  temple  shoula  be  wholly  identical  with  His 
essential  being.  He  himself  inveighs  (8")  against 
the  silly  delusion  of  those  who  had  been  left  in 
Judah,  that  'Jahweh  sees  us  not,  Jahweh  hath 
forsaken  the  land.'  But,  above  all,  it  is  note- 
worthy how  Ezekiel  handles  the  attitude  of  Jahweh 
to  the  heathen  peoples  hostile  to  Israel.  Scarcely 
anywhere  *  do  we  find  an  indication  of  the  rea-sons 
for  this  attitude,  or  a  rejection  of  false  notions, 

*  It  is,  in  any  caH,  ona  of  the  very  Isolated  ezceytion*,  when 
In  29I8  it  is  put  forward  aa  one  result  of  the  Judgment  upon 
Egypt  that  this  country  aball  be  no  more  a  loaraa  «  oonfldeno* 
for  laneL 
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except  the  very  frequently  reenrring  formula,  '  that 
they  may  know  that  I  am  Jahweh '  (so  four  times 
over  in  the  oracle  against  Edom  in  ch.  35).  This 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  that  My  absolute  omnipo- 
tence, My  absolute  sovereignty  over  all  peoples  of 
the  earth,  My  inviolable  holiness,  may  he  brought 
to  their  consciousness.'  Nay,  in  view  of  36*"-,  it 
looks  quite  as  if  Jahweh's  only  reason  for  resolving 
upon  the  restoration  of  Israel  was  that  their  eoa- 
tinuing  in  exile  gave  occasion  for  blasphemies  on 
the  part  of  the  heathen,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
honouring of  His  holy  name. 

3.  The  thought  of  the  election  of  the  people  and 
of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  them  by  Jahweh 
appears  only  in  the  striking  allegory  contained  in 
lg4ff.  loff.^  where  there  is  cleanv  dependence  upon  the 
ideas  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  inference  is  silently 
implied  of  the  immensity  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  Divine  goodness  imposes  upon  Israel. 
The  ethical  demands  of  Jahweh,  collected  in  a  sort 
of  canon  in  £zk  18"-  (cf.  also  22"-),  partly  agree 
verlxttim  with  those  of  the  pre  -  exilic  prophets, 
bnt  are  ijartly  intermingled  already  with  allusions 
to  speciiically  religious  or,  more  precisely,  ritnal 
obligations  (regard  to  what  is  saared  to  Jahweh, 
Sabbath  observance,  refraining  from  sacrifice  upon 
the  high  places,  etc.).  In  his  view  of  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  individual,  Ezekiel  attaches 
himself  entirely  to  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah.  Like 
the  latter  (of.  Jer  SI"*-),  he  opposes  the  delusion 
that  Jallweh  makes  the  children  suffer  innocently 
for  the  sins  of  tlie  fathers  (18"-) ;  on  the  contrary, 
'he  that  sinneth,  he  shall  die'  (v.*).  But  the 
general  rule  expressed  in  this  last  saying  does  not 
exclude  the  efficacy  of  timely  repentance  :  Jahweh 
wills  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  that  be 
should  turn  and  live  (v.**  33").  Therefore  He  takes 
measures  even  for  the  warning  of  the  ungodly  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  latter  are  held  fully  respon- 
sible if  they  neglect  thia  duty  (S""-  33). 

4.  The  rarity  with  which  the  above  ideas  are 
touched  npon  in  Ecekiel  is  plainly  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  he  feels  himself  in  the  first 
instance  far  more  impelled  to  give  strong  expres- 
sion to  his  holy  indignation  at  the  sins  and  the 
conse<juently  enormous  guilt  of  his  people.  Hence 
his  Divine  commission  lias  for  ita  very  starting- 

Eoint  that  he  is  sent  to  '  the  apostate  ones,  the 
onse  of  rebellion'  (2*-'5"'-  and  often).  And  in- 
deed it  is  always  the  same  complaint  that  occupies 
the  for^ironnd  in  all  his  arraignments  of  the 
people,  namely,  that  of  gross  apostasy  from  Jahweh 
— idolatry. 

In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  this  charge,  two 
things  must  be  kept  in  view,  (a)  First  of  all,  by 
idolatry  Ezekiel  understands  not  merely  the  actual 
worship  of  strange,  heathen  gods,*  such  as  he  once 
beheld  (8"-)  in  a  vision,  when  he  saw  carried  on  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  the  worship  of  the' '  image 
<>f  jealoosy '  (Tan  'isherOh)  and  of  all  kinds  of  creep- 
ing things,  the  lamenting  for  Tammoz,  and^tne 
adoration  of  the  son.  He  indndee  in  the  term  llie 
whole  of  the  Jahweh  cult,  in  so  far  as  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  images  of  Jahweh  and  sacri- 
ficial worship  on  the  so-caUed  '  high  places.' 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  makes  no  secret  that 
the  abolition  of  the  high  place  worship  is  an  inno- 
vation, whieh  must  be  carried  out  with  a  certain 
meaaure  of  forbearance.  For  it  reallv  amounted 
to  counting  every  spot  ontside  Jerusalem  profane 
—an  intolerable  idea  to  the  ancient  way  of  think- 
ing. Consequently,  Deuteronomy  haa  conceded 
to  the  former  priests  of  the  high  places  at  least 
the  right  of  oraciating  in  the  temple,  and  at  the 
same  time  commendM  them  as  nr  as  possible 

*  Ihan  1«  no  eridsDoe  (or  the  view  ol  BobcrtMm  Smith  and 
tasnd,  that  in  Kdc  ■  it  is  (odent  bruUtWi  luDilr  or  ttOal  gods 
IbatsninTiaw. 


to  kindness  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  An 
absolute  condemnation  of  the  high  place  worship 
as  a  heinous  sin  was  thus  far  from  its  intention, 
although  it  held  that  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Solomon  the  confining  of  the  cnltus  to  the 
temple  had  become  a  universal  obligation.  Quite 
different  is  the  judgment  of  Ezekid.  The  occnr- 
rences  of  the  year  697,  by  which  he  hod  suffered  so 
much  personally,  and  the  days  that  followed,  had 
revealed  to  him  that  the  roots  of  the  evil  lay  too 
deep  to  be  removed  by  the  reforms  of  Josiah.  Not 
only  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  from  the  very 
first  the  worship  of  Israel,  even  when  it  had 
Jahweh  for  its  object,  had  been  pure  idolatry, 
masQuerading  first  in  Egyptian  (23*-  *)  *  and  aftcr- 
waras  in  Canaanite  dress.  The  latter  is  what  is 
referred  to  by  the  prophet  at  the  commencement 
of  his  great  arraignment  of  Jerusalem  in  ch.  16 : 
'  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  are  of  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy 
mother  a  Hittite.'  Ezekiel's  intention  here  is  not 
to  teach  anything  new  abont  the  earliest  history 
of  Israel,  bnt  simply  to  characterize  in  the  8tron;.'e!-t 
fashion  the  heatnenish  form  of  its  worship.  This 
comes  out  not  only  in  the  two  great  indictments 
of  chs.  16  and  23,  but  also  elsewhere  (cf.  e.<r.  44"*-). 
The  heathen  character  of  this  worship  is  shown  to 
consist  not  only  in  specifically  heathen  practices 
connected  with  the  cultus,  such  as  excess  and 
immorality  at  the  sacrificial  meals,  bnt  in  the 
utter  lack  of  fine  feeling  for  what  is  holv  and 
worthy  of  the  Deity.  No  wonder  that  Ezekiel 
regarded  the  transferring  of  thit  cultus  to  one 
sanctuary  as  only  a  half  measure,  which  must  now 
be  energetically  superseded  by  a  whole  one.  For, 
even  after  the  reforms  of  Josiah,  the  sanctuary 
had  been  further  '  defiled ' ;  in  particular,  images 
of  Jahweh  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  reintro- 
duced and  to  have  played  an  important  rftle  (5" 

{b)  But,  secondly,  the  charge  of  idolatry  aa 
adultery  against  Jahweh  inoludee  also  courting 
the  favour  and  aid  of  the  heathen  powers.  This 
is  clearly  the  case  in  le*"-,  probably  also  in  23»- 
Mt-  ■  euewbere  it  ia  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
actual  apostaqr  to  heathen  gods,  as  the  result  of 
political  interoonrse,  is  not  intended.  To  Esekiel, 
mdeed,  all  contact  with  the  sphere  of  heathendom 
oanaee  outward  and  inward  defilement. 

5.  In  the  view  of  Ezekiel,  both  kingdoms  (Samaria 
in  23*  under  the  name  'OWWA='her  [own]  tent,' 
and  Jerusalem  under  the  name  'Ohdltb&h='  my  tent 
is  in  her ')  are  naturally  in  the  same  condemnation. 
Yet  Judah's  guilt  is  greater  in  so  far  as  she  haa 
not  only  failM  to  take  warning  from  the  fate  of 
Sodom  and  of  Samaria,  but  has  acted  even  more 
corruptly  than  these  her  sisters.  Therefore  the  ill- 
fortune  of  the  latter  is  to  be  reversed,  that  they 
may  serve  for  the  profound  humiliation  of  Jndah ; 
for  the  latter  has  shown  by  her  conduct,  that,  in 
comparison  with  herself,  even  Sodom  and  Samaiia 
atill  deserved  consideration  (le**-  28"). 

6.  The  special  charges  made  by  Eaekiel  (esp. 
22"-)  against  Jerusalem  are  concerned,  above  all, 
with  the  perverting  of  justice  and  the  oommitting 
of  deeds  of  violence,  and  remind  us  strengly  of  the 
ever  recurring  complainta  of  the  earlier  propheta. 
The  only  strange  feature  is  the  emphatic  mention 
of  incest  (22"**),  which  it  is  impoesible  to  under- 
stand in  a  figurative  sense.  Moreover,  all  classes 
share  in  the  general  oorraption:  the  king  (^^e- 
^iah),  who  is  to  pay  heavily  for  his  perjury  and 

•  The  ptctara  of  sroaa  nnduatttr  wliMi  tbt  prophet  dnn 
In  Rich  realistic  (aahion  In  da.  M  and  B  oaa  only  be  intended. 
In  accordance  with  «  tamillar  rmm  of  langnare,  to  atand  (Of 
idoUtry  (a  view  wblob  is  conarmed  by  am ;  and  thus  the  nr 
gestion  ia  very  natund  that  Eaekiel  ma  led  to  the  above  jtidf- 
ment  by  leterring  Aml^  to  the  Egyptiaa  period  o(  the  peo|ilA 
history. 
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breach  of  treaty  (IV""-) ;  the  princes,  who  are  like 
wolves  and  wortliless  siheplierds  (22"  34"'') ;  the 
priests,  who  are  for{;etful  of  their  duties  (22") ; 
the  lying  prophets  (13'"-  22^)  and  prophetesses 
(IS'"-),  who  lull  the  people  into  false  security. 

All  this  guilt  cries  for  vengeance.  A  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  perishing  people  is  awakened,  indeed, 
in  the  heart  of  Ezekiel  by  the  view  of  the  approach- 
ing terrible  judgment,  bat  the  transgression  is  too 
great  for  pardon  to  be  still  possible  (9"  11"  and 
often).  Even  such  examples  of  piety  as  Noa^. 
Daniel,  and  Job  could  now  eflect  nothing  by  their 
intercession ;  at  most  they  would  be  able  to  save 
only  themselves  (H'"-).  The  judgments  that  now 
threaten  are  only  the  close  of  those  that  have  long 
— always,  indeed,  in  vain — been  impending  over 
Israel.  Quite  peculiar  in  this  connexion  is  the 
prophet's  doctrine  that  Jahweb  has  punished  the 
Israelites  for  their  apostasy  by  giving  them  com- 
mandments that  M-ere  not  good,  as,  for  instance, 
the  order  for  child-sacrifice.  Only  in  this  sense 
can  the  language  of  20*''-  be  understood,  even  if 
the  prophet  in  16'''°'-  and  23"  speaks  of  these 
sacrinces  as  offered  to  idols.  But  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  Ezekiel  should  have  repre- 
sented child  •  sacrifice  as  instituted  by  Jaliweh 
Himself  for  the  pui-pose  of  destroying  Israel. 
"  ■       ■  ks  of  the  command  of  Ex  2Z'"m*> 

because  it  gave  occa.sion  to 
od  demanded  not  only  the 
dedication  bat  the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  fint- 
bom. 

Ezekiel  foresees  with  perfect  clearness  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Chaldajans  (21"''-),  the  siege  of  the 
city,  with  all  its  horrors  (4"'-  "'•),  as  well  as  its 
boming  to  the  ground  (10^).   By  symbolioal  actions 
he  portrays  the  fato  of  the  besieged,  the  fresh 
decimation  of  those  who  had  apparently  escaped 
(S"-),  and  their  departure  to  exile  (12"-).  Sword, 
famine,  and  pestilence  shall  devour  them  without 
intermission ;  the  land  shall  become  a  desolation 
and,  along  with  its  people,  the  subject  of  savage 
mockery  by  the  heathen  (5'*"-  33"'  ) ;  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves,  carried  into  exile,  shall  have  to  eat 
unclean  bread  in  the  place  of  their  captivity  K*"-)- 
7.  But  this  castinK  off  is  not  to  be  final.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  from  21"'  as  if  the  pious 
and  the  ungodly  were  alike  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  judgment — a  declaration  to  which  Ezekiel 
evidently  felt  impelled  for  the  time  by  the  facte 
of  the  case;  but  at  bottom  the  old  Prophetic  ex- 
pectation abides,  that  a  certain  number,  however 
few,  shall  escape  sword  and  famine,  wild  beasts, 
•ad  pestilence  (14"'  ).    For  Ezekiel  behdds  in 
spirit  (9^-)  not  only  the  foil  of  Jerusalem  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  also  the  mark  put  by  the 
angel  on  the  foreheads  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  escape.    And,  further,  he  sees  in  spirit  (37"-) 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  bones  (i.e.  the  people 
srnnk  as  it  were  into  the  grave  in  exile)  by  the 
breath  of  God,  which  awakens  them  to  new  life. 
Those  who  are  brought  back  to  the  Holy  Land 
shall  henceforward,  after  the  removal  of  all  the 
former  abominations,  dwell  there  secure,  and  re- 
joice in  rich  blessings  from  JaJiw^'s  hand  (II'"- 
g^w.  34i«r.  sou.  nr.  agawr.).    ^„      remembers  His 
former  promises,  forgives  Jerusalem  all  her  sins, 
and  concludes  with  her  an  ever  enduring  covenant 
(ig«Mc  S7»).    He  can  no  more  hide  His  face  from 
His  people  now  that  He  has  poured  out  His  spirit 
upon  them  (39°*).   And,  as  the  result  of  this 
receiving  of  the  spirit  of  God,  it  is  promised  that 
the  old  nature  shall  have  its  place  taken  by 
another  spirit  and  a  new  heart,*  that  the  stony 

*  Hm  on  in  isn,  in  a  somewhat  diOerent  connexion,  ■  Mali* 
~  •  new  iMait  and  a  new  qdrit,'  does  not  invalidate  tlie 
^  tbst  the  beatoml  at  the  new  spirit  can  come  tram  God 


heart  shall  be  changed  into  a  soft  heart  of  flesh 
(ll'»  36-»'  ). 

8.  In  so  far  as  its  fulfilment  necessitates  an 
extraordinary  intorposition  of  God,  the  last  men- 
tioned promise  may  already  be  included  in  the 
category  of  Messianic  prophecies  (in  the  wider 
sense).  Such  prophecies,  even  in  the  narrower 
sense,  are  found  m  Ezekiel,  although  sparingly 
and  with  no  special  emphasis.  Thus  the  tender 
sprout  taken  from  the  top  of  the  tall  cedar,  and 
planted  on  a  high  and  lofty  mountain  (the  temple 
nill),  where  it  grows  to  be  a  majestic  cedar  (l?'^-), 
can  stand  only  for  the  Messianic  king  uf  David's 
race,  under  whom  Israel  is  to  dwell  secure.  By 
his  exaltation  (<hall  the  heathen  kingdoms  ('all 
the  treep  of  the  field ')  learn  to  know  the  power  of 
Jahweh.  There  is  no  mention  here  then  of  the 
exercise  of  world-empire  by  the  Messianic  king. 
So  also  in  21'»-  <")  it  is  said  only  that  the  State 
shall  lie  low  until  A«  comes  to  whom  it  [sc.  the 
rule]  belongs  and  to  whom  Jahweh  gives  it.  A 
descendant  of  David  is  first  expressly  promised  by 
Ezekiel  in  34'"- ;  but  even  there  not  as  the  cham- 
pion and  saviour  of  the  people,  but  only  as  the 
faithful  shepherd,  who  shall  feed  the  flock  after 
Jahweh  Himself  (v."-,  clearly  dependent  on  Jer 
23"'-)  has  intervened  on  behaU  of  His  sheep  and 
even  zealously  discharged  the  shepherd's  office  for 
them  (v."').  It  is  only  after  this  that  He  is  to 
set  over  them  a  single  shepherd,  namely  His 
servant  David.  That  this  does  not  mean  king 
David  redivivus,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '  righteous 
shoot'  of  David  in  Jer  23',  only  one  who  rules  in 
the  spirit  of  David,  is  shown  by  the  simple  fact 
that  he  is  not  once  called  '  king' ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  said  in  v.'^  '  I,  Jahweh,  will  be  their  God, 
and  my  servant  David  shall  hojninee  (N'ir])  in  the 
midst  of  them.'  But,  beyond  this,  nothing  is  predi- 
cated of  him.  It  is  Jahweh  alone  that  concludes  a 
covenant  of  peace  with  the  people  (v,*"-))  confers 
upon  them  security  from  wild  beasts,  as  well  as 
from  oppression  and  mockery  bv  their  enemies, 
and  imparts  rich  fertility  to  the  land.  The  same 
prediction  occurs  in  37™'-  in  connexion  with  the 
symbolic  action  whereby  two  staves  (Judah  and 
Joseph)  are  to  be  joined  together  in  the  hand 
of  EzekieL  Even  the  long  fallen  '^''orthem  king* 
dom  is  to  be  reunited  with  Judah  so  as  to  form 
one  kingdom  under  one  king.  But  once  more  it 
is  Jahweh  Himself  (v.**)  who  delivers  and  purifies 
them,  that  ther  may  become  again  His  people. 
Now,  it  is  true  tnat  in  37'"-,  as  compared  with  34", 
there  appears  to  be  an  advance  in  so  far  as  37''"'- 
dedaree  not  only  '  and  my  servant  David  shall  be 
kina  over  them,'  but  (v.**)  'my  servant  David 
shall  rule  over  them  Jor  ever.'  Can  it  be  that  the 
expectations  of  Ezekiel  underwent  such  a  trans- 
formation in  the  interval  that  he  now  looked  for  a 
king  whose  dominion  should  be  unending  ?  This 
is  impossible,  for  it  would  completely  contradict 
the  r6Ie  which  the  ' prince'  (not  the  fnng)  plavs  in 
the  future  programme  of  Ezk  40-48  (see  below). 
But,  even  apart  from  that,  in  ch.  37  as  in  ch.  34 
Jahweh  appears  so  prominently  as  the  real  Ruler 
dwelling  m  His  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  and  exercising  towards  them  the  everlast- 
mg  covenant  of  peace,  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
left  for  the  idea  of  the  Messiah. 

9.  As  elsewhere  in  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
phets regarding  the  future,  a  pretty  large  space  is 
occupied  in  ^ekiel  with  threatonings  against 
foreign  nations ;  n^,  it  would  seem  from  Sf  -  as 
if  the  '  Day  of  the  LORD,'  which  had  been  looked 
for  from  the  time  of  Amos,  was  exdusively  a 
day  of  judgment  upon  foreign  peoples.  The  nos- 
tility  of  these  peoples  to  Israel  is  also,  it  is  true, 
specified  as  a  ^nnd  of  the  Divine  anger  [thus  we 
nave  the  malidons  joy  and  thirst  for  revenge  of 
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the  Ammonites,  25' ;  the  Moaliites,  v.* ;  the 
Edomites,  v.'-',  and  again  in  ch.  35;  the  Philis- 
tines, 25"  ;  the  Tyrians,  26'] ;  but  the  main  point 
of  view  always  is  that  all  the  splendour  and  proud 
display  of  the  heathen  is  to  be  brought  low,  '  in 
order  that  they  may  know  that  I  am  Jahweh' 
(25'-  "  etc.).  Hence  the  longest  and  the  severest 
thre&tenings  are  directed  against  the  haughtiest 
and  most  powerful  peoples  :  against  Tyre  (chs. 
26-28),  because  she  has  duc-larc<l  herself  to  be  the 
perfection  of  beauty  (27*),  and  her  king  has  claimed 
even  to  be  a  god  {ZA") ;  against  the  Egyptians  (ohs. 
29-32),  because  the  Pharaoh  has  boasted,  '  mine  is 
the  Nile,  I  have  made  it '  (29').  God  is  goine  to 
punish  tliis  arrogance  as  He  formerly  punislied 
that  of  the  Assyrian  warriors,  whose  graves  (as 
those  of  the  most  heinous  offenders)  are  *  set  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  pit '  (32''",  where  by  the  way 
there  is  the  first  approximation  to  a  distinction 
between  inhabitants  of  the  under  world,  and  thus 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  pains  of  hell). 

10.  A  peculiarity  of  the  eschatology  of  Ezekiel 
is  his  expectation  of  a  hostile  storm  of  great 
masses  of  people,  led  by  Gog  the  prince  of  the 
land  of  Magog,  against  the  resettled  land  of  Israel, 
that  is  to  say,  c^ter  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  a^e 
(ch.  38  f.).  Here  too  the  essential  point  of  view  la 
that  stated  in  38"  '  that  the  nations  may  know 
me  when  I  shall  show  myself  holy  before  their 
eyes'  (cf.  also  39').  Neither  here  nor  anywhere 
else  in  Ezekiel  is  there  any  hint  that  this  know- 
ledge is  to  lead  further  to  these  peoples  attaching 
themselves  to  Jahweh  and  thus  sharing  in  Israel's 
salvation.  Gog  is  to  fall  upon  the  mountains  of 
Israel ;  and  so  enormous  shall  be  the  number  of 
his  warriors,  that  for  seven  years  on  end  their 
weapons  shall  serve  for  fuel,  and  seven  years  shall 
be  required  for  the  burying  of  their  dead  bodies. 

When  Ezekiel  (38")  appeals  to  the  predictions  of 
former  prophets  concerning  Gog,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  utterances  of  theirs  (provided  they  hare 
come  down  to  us  at  all)  he  may  have  had  in  view. 
But,  in  any  case,  his  allusion  to  them  is  a  proof 
that  the  pre-exilic  prophecies  had  already  become 
to  him  the  object  of  reflexion.  And  this  implies  at 
the  same  time  tlie  consciousness  that  the  old  form 
of  prophecy,  as  the  product  of  a  direct  operation  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  was  practically  extinct,  and  had 
essentially  to  be  replaced  bv  literary  activity. 

11.  To  this  last  domain  belongs,  beyond  dou  Dt,  the 
whole  section  made  up  of  chs.  40-48,  which,  as  was 
pointed  out  above,  proved  of  epoch-making  import- 
ance for  the  form  afterwards  assumed  by  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel,  containing  as  it  does  a  sketch  of 
the  new  form  to  be  given  to  the  sanctuary  and  the 
cultus  after  the  return  of  the  people  from  exile.* 
Not  that  even  in  chs.  1-39  there  are  no  hints  at 
all  pointing  to  this  final  aim  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ments, for  we  find  such,  for  instance,  in  UO*"-  and 
ST"-  But  in  chs.  40-48  these  intereste— the  re- 
construction of  the  temple  in  all  its  details,  the 
exact  regulation  of  otferings  and  festivals,  etc. — 
come  so  strongly  into  the  foreground  that  every- 
thing else,  i.e.  all  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
cultus,  looks  like  a  mere  appendage  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  mention. 

(a)  All  the  manifold  and  complicated  regula- 
tions in  chs.  40-48  have,  strictly  viewed,  only  one 
underlying  idea — namely,  the  perfect  representa- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  holiness  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  endless  detriment  done  to  it  in 
the  pre-exilic  period.  This  conservation,  more- 
over, is  to  be  enected  by  means  of  a  great  number 
of  external  institutions  and  ordinances.  To  he 
sure,  these  are  at  bottom  only  syviholical  pictures 
of  the  Divine  holiness  and  of  the  zeal  directed 

*  OL  Bartbolet,  D*r  Verfauun(i»entwwrf  du  Eiechirl  imeitur 
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towards  its  maintenance,  but  strict  attention  to 
them  is  absolutely  indispensable  instea<l  of  bebg 
(as  the  sacrifices  were  in  the  estimation  of  the 
earlier  prophets)  merely  an  expression,  that  might 
be  disjiensed  with  at  need,  of  a  pious  frame  of 
mind.  Ezekiel  is  in  foot  the  founder  of  legal 
religion,  the  Levitical  system.  It  is,  above  all, 
characteristic  of  this  stfuidpoint  that  any  wrong 
done  to  the  holiness  of  God  is  estimated  exclusively 
as  an  objective  fact,  without  regard  to  the  inten- 
tion and  motive  of  the  anther  of  the  wrong.  On- 
witting  Levitical  defilement  and  knowing  sin  in- 
volve exactly  the  same  degree  of  guilt. 

(b)  At  the  head  of  all  the  regulations  in  question 
naturally  stand  those  about  holt/  grouM.  The 
idea  that  now  the  whole  land  is  sacred  to  Jahweh, 
finds  its  symbolical  expression  in  the  high  degree 
of  holiness  which  attaches  not  only  to  the  temple, 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jahweh,  but  to  the  whole 
quarter  surrounding  the  temple,  on  the  summit  of 
tlie  hill  (43").  For  cit^  and  temple  are  henceforth 
to  stand  on  a  very  lofty  mountain  (4(^),  in  token 
that  they  surpass  in  importance  every  other  spot 
on  earth.  Any  pollution  of  the  sanctuary,  such  as 
was  furmerly  occasioned  by  the  close  proximity  of 
the  royal  giaves  to  the  temple  (43'),  is  now  com- 
pletely exduded.  The  holiness  of  the  fore-court  is 
constantly  recalled  by  the  keeping  shut  of  the  east 
door  (44*),  by  which  Jahweh  returned  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  the  sanctuary.  But  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  preoincts,  including  the  quarters  of 
the  priests  ana  the  Levites,  is  a  Ur4m&hot  the  land 
(45>'-  48"- )i  <t  kind  of  oblation  whereby  all  the  rest 
of  the  land  is  likewise  hallowed  and  made  fit  for  use, 
as  the  fruits  of  the  land  are,  through  the  rendering 
of  the  firstfruits  to  Jahweh.  Directly  adjoining 
the  saored  precincts  is  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
citjr,  and  the  land  which  appertains  ex  officio  to  the 
'  prince.'  To  the  former  of  these  a  certain  mca^iure 
of  holiness  still  belongs ;  in  fact,  according  to  48" 
(the  closing  word  of  the  whole  section),  the  city  is 
to  be  callM  Jahmeh-sKSmmah,  *  Jahweji  is  there.' 
It  belongs  to  no  one  tribe  exclusively,  but  members 
of  aU  the  tribes  are  to  people  it  (48'*). 

(c)  Suitably  to  its  above  significance,  the  city 
along  with  the  sacred  tiriimah  is  the  heart  and 
almost  the  exact  central  point  of  the  whole 
country ;  for  to  the  north  of  it  lie  aeven,  and  to 
the  south  five  tribes,  the  latter — quite  contrary 
to  the  former  historical  state  of  things — inclntlin^ 
even  Issacbar,  Zebulun,  and  Gad.  The  district  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  had  been  probablv  for  a  long 
time  too  largely  occupied  by  heathen  \ot  Ei^ckiel 
to  connt  it  as  any  longer  belonging  to  the  Holy 
Land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strangers  dwelling 
in  tlie  midst  of  Israel,  who  have  begotten  sons  {Le. 
who  are  i>ermanently  settled  there),  are  to  be  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  native-born  Israelites, 
and  are  equally  to  receive  a  possession  (47").  Tlie 
meaning  of  this  at  first  sight  strange  prescription 
is  simply  that  in  the  new  State  there  can  be  only 
full  -  blooded  members  of  the  worshipping  com- 
munity, possessed  of  equal  rights,  but  sharing 
also  equal  responsibilities. 

{d)  Finally,  the  idea  that  the  land  consecrated 
to  Jahweh  nas  His  blessings  showered  upon  it, 
finds  very  drastic  expression  in  the  prophecy  ol 
the  temple  spring  (47"'*)>  which,  taking  its  rise 
under  the  temple  itself,  is  at  first  a  tiny  rill,  but 
after  a  course  of  4000  cubits  has  already  become  a 
mighty  river,  which  causes  the  numerous  trees  on 
its  banks  to  bear  foliage  that  is  ever  green  and 
fruits  that  never  fail,  which  makes  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea  wholesome  and  teeming  with  fisl*- 
The  explanation  oflered  for  all  this  is  that  'beoansa 
the  water  proceeds  from  the  nanctnaiy'  it  has  a 
magical  efficacy  (47"). 

(e)  The  degree  to  which  even  thi  most  sub'i* 
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prescriptions  regarding  points  in  the  cultus  are 
of  importance  in  tiie  eyes  of  Ezekiel,  is  shown 
by  his  regulations  concerning  the  sacrificial  tables 
(40^-).  the  priests*  cells  (42'»'-),  the  sin-ofTering 
in  connexion  with  the  seven  days'  dedication  of 
the  altar  (43"''-)t  the  measures  and  M'ei<;hts  to 
be  nsed  in  the  cnltus  (45*"-),  the  rules  for  festivals 
and  sacrifices  (46'™- ;  cf.  also  the  complicated  pre- 
scriptions as  to  the  place  and  number  of  the 
sacrifices  to  be  ottered  by  the  'prince,'  ch.  46). 
With  reference  to  the  festivals,  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  as  is  shown  even  by  their  exact  dating,  they 
have  now  lost  their  connexion  with  the  coarse  of 
nature  [xc.  as  harvest  festivals]  and  have  become 
simply  church  festivals ;  for,  apart  from  the  pro- 
hibition of  leaven  at  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
there  is  no  mention  of  anything  but  the  official 
olferings  to  be  presented  (45"*')-  Very  striking  is 
the  complete  ignoring  of  the  Feast  of  VVeeks,  which, 
on  the  grooncTof  very  ancient  tradition,  is  retained 
even  by  P  ;  and  no  less  so  is  the  fact  that  the  two 
days  of  atunenient,  of  which  Ezekiel  places  one  at 
the  bejjinning  of  each  half  of  the  year  (45'"'-),  do 
not  represent  days  of  humiliation  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  but  contemplate  an  atonement  tor  the 
sanctuary  by  means  of  external  ceremonies  'on 
acconnt  of  those  who  may  have  oflfended  through 
error  or  ignorance.'  The  purifjring  of  the  temple 
building  from  Leviticol  denlement  appears  here  an 
the  main  object  to  such  a  degree  that  the  cleansing 
of  the  heart,  which  to  the  pre-exilic  prophets  was 
by  far  the  most  important  matter,  remains  un- 
mentioned. 

(/)  Much  of  what  is  ordained  by  Ezekiel  may 
have  been  based  upon  ancient  tradition,  whicn 
was  perhaps  familiar  to  him  in  connexion-with  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  as  priest.  New,  however, 
beyond  doubt,  and  of  great  consequence  is  his  dis- 
tinction (40**  and  esp.  44"  )  between  those  priests  of 
Levi  who  are  also  descendants  of  Zado]^  (i.e.  who 
belong  to  the  hereditary  priesthood'  established  at 
Jerusalem),  and  those  other  priests  of  Levi  who 
have  ministered  to  the  people  m  the  times  of  error 
(».«.  the  former  priests  of  the  high  places).  The 
priesthood  in  future  is  to  pertain  to  tlie  Zadokites 
alone.  The  other  class  are  'to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  their  guilt'  (44"''-)i  and  are  condemned 
to  discharge  all  the  menial  oflBces  of  the  oultus  which 
were  formerly  attended  to  by  uncircumcised  ones 
(slaves  and  prisoners  of  war).  Ezekiel  in  this  way 
first  paved  the  way  for  that  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levitos  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  P 
and  the  Chronicler,  that  we  con  hardly  conceive 
of  the  cultus  of  Israel  without  it  from  tne  time  of 
Sinai  downwards,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  still  quite  unknown  even  to  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy. 

{g)  When  we  turn  to  the  special  rules  for  the 
priests  (44'™  ),  it  is  again  noteworthy  that  at  the 
bead  of  their  official  duties  (v.")  is  the  instruction 
of  the  people  in  the  distinction  between  holy  and 
common,  dean  and  unclean ;  it  is  only  after  this 
that  there  is  mention  of  their  judicial  functions. 
(A)  By  the  side  of  the  priests  the  noH  or  *  prince ' 
lays,  OS  was  remarked  above,  a  somewhat  colour- 
ess  part.  A  head  was  necessary,  and  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  form  a  connexion  here  with 
the  historical  tradition  of  many  centuries,  namely, 
the  expectetion  of  a  political  head  belonging  to 
the  family  of  David.  Surprise  has  been  felt  quite 
unnecessarily  that  Ezekiel  does  not  assign  to  the 
priestly  Stete  a  spiritual  head — nay,  that  he  is 
altogether  silent  aoout  the  'high  priest.'  But  in 
the  pre-exilic  period  there  had  been  no  hir/h  priests 
at  all,  bat  at  most  at  Jerusalem  chief  priests.  The 
latter,  moreover,  were  simply  exalted  otiicials  of 
the  Mng,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  Ezekiel 
had  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  see  priestly 
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officials  of  this  kind  reintroduced.  It  was  quite 
outside  the  scope  of  his  ideas  that  in  the  new 
Jerusalem  the  place  of  the  national  political  head 
should  be  taken  by  a  spiritual  one — in  fact,  by 
a  high  priest.  EzeKiel,  then,  retained  a  political 
head  ;  but  the  latter  Lb,  strictly  speaking,  only  the 
guarantor  for  the  regular  peitormance  of  the 
cultus.  It  is  scarcely  right  to  speak  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  If  this  ndLsi  has  a  tract  of  land  assigned 
to  him  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the 
terHmah,  it  is  with  the  strangely  distrustful  remark 
added,  '  that  my  princes  may  no  more  oppress  mv 
people,  but  give  the  land  to  the  house  of  Israel 
according  to  their  tril)e8'  (45*  46").  The  prince, 
indeed,  receives  a  further  ttrHm&h  from  thepeople, 
levied  on  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  sheep  (^S"*-) ;  out 
in  return  he  is  to  provide  all  the  offerings  for  the 
congregation  at  the  festivals,  the  new  moons,  and 
the  Sabbaths,  as  well  as  the  daily  morning  bomt- 
ofiering  and  meal-offering  (46'"'-).  The  one  pre- 
rogative he  enjoys  is  that  of  entering  the  vestibule 
of  the  east  door  (which  is  usually  closed),  that 
from  ite  threshold  he  may  behold  the  preparing 
of  his  sacrifices  by  the  priests,  and  may  stand  there 
and  pray  (44'  46").  That  Ezekiel  does  not  think 
of  this  naM  as  the  Messiah,  is  a  fact  that  needs  no 
proof. 

(t)  When  we  now  ask,  finally,What  was  Ezekiel'a 
own  view  about  the  fulfilment  of  his  programme 
for  the  future  ?,  the  answer  must  be  to  the  follow- 
ing effect.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
expectations  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  in  no 
man's  power  (such  as  the  elevation  of  the  temple 
hill,  or  the  producing  of  the  temple  spring,  or  even 
the  bringing  back  of  the  ten  tribes),  and  expec- 
tations -n  ithin  the  range  of  human  effort.  With 
these  last  Ezekiel  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  he 
was  fully  justified  by  the  further  course  of  events. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  the  force  of  ancient 
usage  was  stronger  than  the  tbeoryof  the  prophet, 
ns,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Feaat  ofWeeks. 
Other  prescriptions,  such  as  the  degrading  of  the 
former  priests  of  the  high  places,  evidently  could 
be  carried  out  only  after  severe  conflicts  and  in  a 
very  much  mitigated  form.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
it  remains  true  that  we  have  now  in  P  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  cultus  approximating  as  nearly^  as 
possible  to  the  prescriptions  of  Ezekiel.  Portica- 
larly  convincing  is  the  evidence  for  this  which  ia 
furnished  by  the  parallels  in  P  to  the  special  rules 
for  the  priests  contained  in  Ezk  44'™-.  To  all 
appearance,  the  priestly  circles — and  that,  too,  at 
different  centres — had  already  begun  during  the 
Exile  to  reduce  the  ideas  of  Ezekiel  to  a  cultus 
law.  The  fruit  of  these  labours — varied,  yet  all 
inspired  with  the  same  spirit  —  was  the  great 
priestly  book  of  history  and  law,  the  introduction 
of  which  gave  to  post -exilic  Judaism  the  final 
stamp  which  it  liears,  not  only  in  New  Testament 
times  but  down  to  the  present  day. 

But  here  once  more  the  truth  is  manifested  that 
historical  development  is  not  always  in  a  straight 
line.  Right  in  the  midst  of  the  labours  devoted  to 
the  codihcation  of  a  priestly  law  in  the  spirit  of 
Ezekiel  we  come  once  more  upon  a  powerful  ex- 
hibition of  genuine  Jahweh  prophetism  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  Deutero-Isaiah,  to  which  we 
must  next  turn  onr  attention. 

VI.  The  so-oallbd  Deutero-Isaiah. 

I.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  established 
that  with  Is  40  an  entirely  new  book  commences, 
which  nowhere  makes  any  claim  to  be  the  work  of 
Isaiah.  The  compass  of  this  so-called  Deutero- 
Isaiah  is  stUI,  however,  the  subject  of  oontroversy. 
According  to  the  view  that  at  one  time  generally 
prevailed,  it  embraced  ohs.  40-60.   Bat  more  and 
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more  confirmation  has  been  discovered  for  the 
proposition  already  propounded  by  Eichhom  and 
reattirmed  by  Kuenen,  that  a  portion  of  these 
cliapters  can  have  lieen  composed  only  at  .'eru- 
Ealem  after  the  retnni  from  tne  Exile.  At  first 
it  was  thought  snflicient  to  separate  off  chs.  63-86 
as  a  later  addition,  but  finally  it  has  become 
almoet  the  general  fashion  to  distinguish  between 
chs.  40-55  as  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  chs.  56-66  as 
Trito-Isaiah.  The  present  writer  is  among  those 
to  whom  this  view  commends  itself  as  the  correct 
one.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Is  40-66  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  that  questions  of  authenticity  have  little 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  religious  and  ethical 
contents—or,  in  short,  upon  the  character  as  revela- 
tion— of  an  OT  writing.  The  full  meaning  of  the 
glorious  book  made  up  of  Is  40-55  could  be  first 
appreciated  and  established  only  by  those  who 
taught  men  to  understand  it  historically  from  the 
last  years  before  the  conqnest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
(638  B.C.)  and  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  exiles 
as  authorized  by  him. 

2.  The  book  of  the  'Great  Unknown'  would 
have  had  si^ificanoe  enough  for  his  contempor- 
Rries  even  if  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  book 
of  consolation  forAho  exiles,  assuring  them  of  tlio 
end  of  the  captivity,  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
a  renewed  dispensation  of  Jahweh's  grace.  But 
it  contains  infinitely  more  than  this.  From  an 
elevated  prophetical  viewpoint,  which  ia  scarcely 
reached  again  in  the  OT  period,  it  brings  the 
whole  preceding  history  of  Israel  as  wdl  as  its 
whole  future  under  the  scheme  of  an  original, 
all-wise,  saving  purpose  of  Jahweh,  which  has  for 
ita  object  the  whole  world  of  nations.  The  barriers 
of  national  religion  are  here  completely  burst,  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  a  universal  religion,  and  all 
this  without  the  old  Prophetic  ideas  of  the  election 
and  pre-eminence  of  Israel  being  given  up.  How 
these  two  apparently  heterogeneous  notions  could 
be  united,  will  have  to  be  shown  af terwEJtls.  The 
whole,  solitary  ^loiy  of  Deutero  -  Isaiah  we  shall 
best  appreciate  if  we  compare  it  with  Ezekiel  or 
the  nearly  contemporaneous  passa^  Dt  4'<^  and 
32*.  In  Ezekiel's  future  expectations  there  was 
no  room  for  any  share  of  the  neathen  in  the  salva- 
tion of  Israel.  In  Dt  4"'-,  again,  the  view  is  stated 
without  any  circumlocution  that  Jahweh  has  des- 
tined the  neathen  to  serve  the  star-gods  (t.e.  pran- 
ticallv  condemned  them  to  idolatry),  whereas  He 
has  cnosen  Israel  to  be  His  ovm  possession.  Quite 
the  same  notion  is  expressed  in  Dt  32*  'Jahweh 
fixed  the  bounds  of  the  peoples  according  to  the 
number  of  the  gods'  [Q'rt7|}  'if,  LXX  iyyiXur  BeoS, 
MX  wrongly  ^(n(f: '»],  i.e.  He  assigned  to  each  of 
the  (subordinate)  gods  a  particular  people,  whereas 
He  declared  Israel  to  be  His  own  heritage. 

3.  We  have  just  described  Deutero-Isaiah's  fun- 
damental notion  of  a  Divine  purpose  of  salvation, 
which  is  at  present  becoming  plain  —  a  purpose 
which  includes  all  nations,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  solves  all  the  enigmas  of  Israel's  history.  It 
is  primarily  under  this  notion  that  we  must  sub- 
snme  all  the  declarations  from  which  our  prophet's 
very  lofty  conception  of  God  may  be  gathered. 

*  The  (oUowing  have  cpeciBUy  contributed  to  the  eluddaUoo 
ot  the  controversy  ngmrdhuc  Deutero-  (ad  Trito-Isaiah :  Duhm, 
In  Us  Commentary  on  Isaiah  in  the  Kumr  ffdoom.,  Qdttingen, 
1892, 2nd  ed.  1902  (holds  that  Trito-Isalah  oommenoes  with  ch. 
66) ;  Cheyne,  ItUndtietim  to  the  Book  nf  liaiah,  London,  1895 
(places  66^-*  68.  60  under  Artaxerxes  n.  or  m. ;  about 
160  B.a  ;  oh.  00  nnder  Darius  Ochus] ;  H.  Oressmann,  t/eber  die 
in  Ju.  ec.  et-esvomugetttten  ttUgnMehtUoAen  Vfrhdltnitm, 
Odttingen,  18M  (boMa  that  chs.  66-66  are  not  a  oaity,  but  that 
they  are  all  poat^exiUo  and  emanate  bom  Judaa] ;  B.  littmann, 
UeSer  die  AkfammamU  it*  Triujetdja,  Freiburg  L  B.,  1899 
(Trito-Isaiah  is  held  to  embrace  66-W>  (except  69>-<  and  perhaps 
661-S)  as  weQ  as  obs.  66  and  66  (exoept  6633<!%  and  to  emanate 
wholly  from  Um  puiod  between  467  and  446,  prior  to  the  arrival 
g(Ksbemiah;oatlwollMrhand,eS''  sod  64  date  ban  between 
iSBsodeaO], 


An  absolutely  harmonious  plan  of  the  Universe 
implies  the  solity  of  God.  Absolute  monotheism 
here  reaches  its  clearest  and  sharpest  expression 
(431M.  446.  a  46H.  w.  xhe  continuous  fuIHlment 
of  the  plan  presupposes  His  eternity  (41*  44'),  nn- 
changoableness  (41*  43"),  and  always  equally  full 
power  (40^- )•  God's  omnipotence  is  proved,  above 
aU,  by  His  creative  work :  He  alone  has  stretched 
forth  the  heavens  and  formed  the  earth  (40"-  " 
42»  44'*  46"- ")  in  the  fulness  of  His  omnipotence 
and  the  strength  of  His  might  (40") ;  it  needed 
but  His  call,  and  these  things  were  there  (48"). 
He  is  the  maker  of  all  families  of  men  from  the 
beginning  (41*),  and  controls  by  His  sovereign 
omnipotence  the  fortunes  even  of  the  greatest 
(40'*'-)— nay,  the  nations  are  before  Him  only  as  a 
drop  on  [the  side  of]  the  bucket  or  a  speck  ol  dust 
on  the  UJance  (40'"-).  How  shall  the  individual 
ever  contend  with  Him,  thepotsherd  with  the  potter 
(46*)?  As  in  the  first  Isaiah,  so  here  God  is  fre- 
quently  called  '  tiie  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  and  that, 
in  like  maimer,  in  the  sense  of  His  absolute  eleva- 
tion above  everything  creaturely  and  perishaUe, 
and  hence,  of  course,  above  all  stain  and  dishonour 
(4114. 1(431. 14  etc).  The  same  attribnte  excludes 
absolutely  any  representation  of  God  by  images 
(40iaff.),  and,  in  gener&l,  our  prophet  cannot  suffici- 
ently emphasize  the  folly  and  senselessness  of  idol 
and  image  worship  (cf.  iV,  and  very  specially  the 
almost  humorous  description  in  44*''-  46*'-).  The 
holiness  of  Gcod  requires  also  that  all  His  actings 
should  have  for  their  deepest  motive  the  honour  of 
His  name  (48*- ").  He  will  not  give  His  honour 
to  another,  nor  His  glory  to  idols  (42"),  as  if  they 
had  accomplished  what  was  His  work  alone. 

4.  The  scanty  references  to  the  means  whereby 
God  accomplishes  His  world-plan  and  saving  pur- 
pose, make  mention,  above  all,  of  the  prophetic 
word.  This  has  irresistible  power  {Bt?"-)  and  eter- 
nal validity  (40").  In  the  exact  pre-announcement 
of  the  wonderful  events  that  are  passing  (the  mis- 
sion of  Cyrus  and  the  impending  deliverance  of 
Israel),  our  prophet  sees  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences of  the  solity  and  omnipotence  of  the  God 
of  Israel  (41'»»-  42»  43'"f-  44"- «•  46»'  46««-  48"f- 1**) ; 
the  idols,  which  are  things  of  nought,  can  neither 
explain  the  past  nor  predict  the  future  (41"'-). 

5.  Deutero -Isaiah,  like  the  pre-ezilic  prophets 
and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  traces  the  pre- 
ferential treatment  of  Israel  to  its  election  (41"') ; 
but  this  last  is  ascribed  not  simply  to  God's  love 
for  Israel,  as  might  appear  from  43^,  but  to  the 
special  purposes  which  Jahweh  wills  to  accomplish 
for  the  Deneht  of  the  whole  world,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Israel,  His  servant  (see  below).  On 
this  account  He  has  carried  them  all  along  from 
their  mother's  womb  (46') ;  and,  when  by  their  sins 
tliey  provoked  His  inst  anger,  He  gave  them, 
indeed,  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  (42*"^  50> 
51") ;  but  it  was  not  His  intention  that  Babylon, 
the  instrument  of  executing  His  vengeance,  should 
show  herself  pitiless  against  Judah  (47*).  AU  the 
more  on  that  account  Cfod  regards  the  old.  guilt  of 
the  people  as  atoned  for — nay,  as  doublv  expiated 
(40^  51>>).  All  the  same,  the  coming  deliverance 
is  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  the  free  favour  of 
God  ;  it  has  been  brought  about  neither  by  sacrifice 
nor  any  other  merit  on  the  part  of  Israel,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  has  sinned  from  the  time  of  its 
first  father  (Jacob)  and  deserved  destruction  in 
consequence  (43^-  48>-  *).  But  Jahweh  blots  out 
their  transgressions  as  a  cloud  (44**). 

In  view  of  all  this,  there  is  the  less  just^cation 
for  Zion's  discouragement,  and  her  complaint  that 
she  is  forsaken  and  forgotten  by  God  (40*'  49"*). 
As  little  as  a  mother  is  forgetful  of  her  sucking 
child  has  God  forgotten  the  oonunnnit^  of  Israel 
(49").   Nay,  He  IS  At  <moe  her  raeator  and  her 
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husband,  wno  can  neyer  cast  off  the  wife  of  his 
youth  (M""-). 

6.  The  instniment  employed  by  Jahweh  for  the 
deliverance  of  Hie  people  and  the  farther  accom- 
plishment of  His  savint^  purpose,  is  Cyru»,  of  whom 
and  of  whose  Divine  mission  the  prophet  speaks  in 
such  honourable  teniis  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  actually  saw  in  hiin  the  Messiah  promised 
br  the  earlier  prophets.  Jahweh  Himself  speaks 
of  Cyrus  as  His  'shepherd'  (44^^),  na^  as  His 
<  anointed,'  whom  He  has  taken  by  the  right  hand 
that  He  may  cast  down  peoples  before  him,  whom 
for  Israel's  sake  He  has  cimed  by  name  (46"-),  for 
whom  He  will  make  all  his  ways  plain  (45'"-),  as 
the  man  of  His  counsel  (46"),  whom  He  loves  (48"). 

If  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus  is  to  be  thus 
interpreted,  Israel  has  no  more  occasion  for  anxious 
fears,  but  may  with  full  complacency  look  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Jahweh  (40°  41"''-)- 
God  ensures  to  the  exiles  a  secure  return ;  He 
gathers  them  from  all  (quarters  (43'"-),  and  outdoes 
even  His  own  former  mighty  acts  when  He  brought 
His  people  forth  from  Egypt  (43"'-).  He  fashions 
for  them  in  the  desert  a  road  well  constructed 
and  free  from  danger  (40"  42"  43"  49'"-),  makes 
abundant  provision  of  water  and  noble  trees  (41*^ 
43iaff.  4gn)^  Himself  leads  them  like  a  loving 
shepherd  (40"  62"). '  All  nature  aooompanies  thew 
redemptive  acts  with  »  song  of  jubilation  (42'*'- 
443>  49U  55U),  xhe  retained  exiles  shall  be  as  a 
bridal  ornament  to  ^ion,  the  seemingly  forsaken 
and  sorely  troubled,  who  shall  now  be  astonished 
at  the  mnltitade  of  her  children,  and  scarcely  find 
room  for  them  all  (49'"-  54"-).  For  along  with 
Jacob  (Judah)  shall  return  also  'those  who  hare 
been  preserved  of  Israel'  (4g''-).  Jahweh,  more- 
over, shall  once  more  reign  as  king  over  I^ion 
(SZ"-),  and  all  His  gracions  promises  to  David,  the 
witness  of  His  glory  and  the  ruler  of  nations,  shall 
be  fulfilled  to  the  whole  people,  who  also  shall 
draw  to  them  foreignpeoples — nay,  peoples  as  yet 
unknown  to  them  (66*^).  All  these  other  nations 
are  brought  to  recognize  that  Jahweh  has  ealled 
Cym%  and  crowned  nim  with  victory,  and  to  give 
the  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel  (41>'-)-  As  for 
Israel  itself,  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  seals  the  truth  that  every  individual  is  His 
special  property  (44"- )•  and  makes  them  all  true 
disciples  of  Jahweh  (64"),  brings  about  a  wondrous 
renewing  of  the  nation's  youth  (40^-)-  Moreover, 
the  duration  of  this  renewed  'covenant'  is  to  be 
unlimited ;  the  brief  period  of  God's  anger  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  time  <n  eternal  favour  and  blessing 
(45"  64«'-). 

In  the  abon  onterly  SDiiiiiiaTy  <i<  tb*  idsM  o(  DantaKhlnish, 
which  appear  In  the  hoA  itself,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  loattered 
detached  fashion,  we  have  purpoeely  paind  over  two  state- 
mente,  becanae  they  can  in  no  way  be  brongiit  into  harmomr 
with  the  other  expectations  of  the  prophet,  and  rnnit  aoooia- 
Ingly  be  regained  as  Uter  addiUona— 

(a)  AccordinE  to  iV*-,  Israel  Is  to  beoome  a  new,  sharp, 
many-toothed  thraslilns'-inigan,  wliloh  goes  to  thoroughly  to 
work  tliat  it  onuhes  tiM  vaqr  moantalna  and  lilOs.  Thie  figure, 
of  ooune,  retera  to  the  desmtotion  of  Israeli  foes.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  our  prophet  lias  a  tlireat  against  Babylon  (tTi'-) ;  ahe, 
the  oppmMor  of  Israel,  has  now  in  nim  to  take  the  'intoxicat- 
ing cup'  which  Jerusalem  had  formerly  to  drink  (61S>K),  But 
then  b  no  indication  of  anything  except  that  Cyrus  is  to 
execute  the  Judgment  on  Babylon,  while  the  other  peoplee  are 
oalled  to  shue  in  Iiraei's  salvation.  Thus  41i>^  belongs  to  quite 
a^^erent  sphere  o(  ideas— that,  namely,  of  Esk  SSI.  and  Uic 

a>)  In  iSm-,  Instead  of  the  return  of  the  exilea  through  the 
wilderness  under  the  ieadenbip  of  Jahweh,  we  have  a  bringiog 
of  them  back  by  the  Qentilea  acting  under  Jahweh's  orders,  u 
may  be  said  that  these  two  representations  are  not  mutually 
•xelaaiTe.  ButinthestatementthatkingasliaUbetheguardians 
of  Israel  and  queens  her  nurses,  nay,  that  they  shall  In  humble 
obeisance  lick 'the  dust  of  her  teat  (49*'),  we  have  the  expres- 
sion of  expectations  that  belong,  not  to  Dsutero-Isaiah  but  to  a 
oonaideratily  later  phaM  of  Judaism. 

7.  But  all  this  does  not  exhaust  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  this  unique  book.   The  most  wonderful 


thing  in  it  is  the  idea  of  Israel  as  the  '  Servant  of 
JahM'eb,'  who,  in  accordance  with  His  eternal 
purpose,  which  transcends  all  human  comprehen- 
sion, is  destined  to  expiate,  by  his  penal  sufferings, 
not  only  Israel's  own  guilt,  out  uso  that  of  Uie 
heathen  world,  and  then  to  exercise  a  great  mis- 
sionary vocation  on  the  world  of  nations,  that '  all 
ends  of  the  earth  may  see  the  salvation  of  the  God 
of  Israel '(62"). 

Ever  since  Biblical  study  began,  it  has  been  felt 
to  be  a  very  difficult  problem  how  tilie  statements 
in  which  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  (m.r  -^j;)  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  understood  of  the  peoph  of  Israel 
(41«-  42'»  43"  44"- »  45*  48*  cf.  also  the  'servante 
of  Jahweh '  in  64")  are  to  be  reconciled  with  those 
which,  to  all  appearance,  have  an  individual  in 
view  (thus  in  the  so-called  'Ebed  Jahvxh  Songt : 
42>-<  [according  to  others,  42'"'],  49'-',  60«  »  [with 
v.>^  and  62'»-53").  Countless  are  the  attempU 
which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  in 
question. 

After  Duhm,  fai  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  (GStttngen,  1892), 
assigned  the ' BbidnJahvHh-Liedtr  to  a  dlfleient  and  uter  hand 
than  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  hence  pronounced  Uiem  a 
subsequent  addition  to  the  latter,  explaining  them,  at  the  eame 
time.  In  the  individual  sense  (as  perhaps  reterringto  JeremiahV 
there  spnng  up  a  crop  of  similar  hypotheses.  The  individual 
interpretation  of  the  'BbeMahmtk-LUitr  is  supported  also  by 
J.  Ley  (JSr<t<(ir{ieft«  SrOdnmg  del  *  T»iU  da  Jaaja,  Marburg, 
use ;  art '  Die  Bedeutung  dee  Ebed-Jahweh,'  eta .  In  SK,  18W, 
p.  leSff.)  and  Ik  Laue  (Zhs  Bbtd-Jahweh-LMtr  im,  t  Tea  da 
./ssit^WittenbeiK,  1888 ;  also  in  S£,  1904,  Beft  8).  Both  see 
mtheSerrantot  Jahweh  'the  Messiah  of  the  future,'  as  doe* 
alsoO.  Fullkrug(J>srCM(<sto<efttd«i>si<t«ri^iui^OSttingen, 
USjO,  only  that  he  beUaves  the  !««(«■  to  bare  been  oomposed 

S'  Deutero-Isaiah  himself.  E.  Sellln  (S^rui6aM,  Leipdg,  ISKi 
entified  the  Serrant  with  Zerubbabel,  who,  lie  oonSndad, 
aotaaUy  assumed  the  orown,  and  in  consequence  soltend  a 
terrible  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  In  his 
Studim  tur  BnMektmgK/eiclMU*  der  jidUchm  Omtlni*,  L 
(Leipzig,  1901),  Sellin  substitutes  for  Zerubbabel  some  other 
descendant  of  Xtavid.  Klttel(2w7'%«oI(M<«dM^7,U..Lelpsig, 
1898)  finds  at  least  in  oh.  68  the  crucified  Zerubbabel.  Bertbolet 
(2«  Juafa  a,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1899)  refers  681-"  to  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  ninety  year  old  scribe  Eleazar  (cf.  2  Mac 
Ihe  oompositlon  of  62>i-<8U  by  a  different  poet  from  the  rest  of 
the'J}ied-./aAiw&-Z><sd«r  (whose  authorahlp  by  Deutero-Iaaiah 
is  Ukswise  denied)  is  maintained  also  by  Laue  (see  above)  and 
Sofalan  (Die  JTied-yaAtMA-^fsdsr  in  Jet.  ^O-eS,  Halle,  les&i  It 
was  the  merit  of  K.  Budde  (art  'The  so-caUed  Ebed  Tahweh 
Songs  and  tlie  Meaning  of  the  term  Senanl  of  Jahmh  in  Is 
40-66'  in  Amtr.  Jmtmal  of  Thtoloey,  1899,  iU.  p.  499ff.  [in 
Oermao,  Di»  uatnannten  SbedJahmh-Ltedtr  und  die  £ad<u- 
tung  do  KnecMet  Jalimht  in  Je$.  U>-6S,  Oiessen,  1900])  and 
K.Mart((Diu  Aueft  yoa/a,  Tubingen,  1900)  to  recall  the  exegesis 
of  these  pessagfn  from  the  forest  of  hypotheses  to  a  more 
sober  conndeialion  of  facta.  Their  argument  was  atrengthened 
on  all  aMes  by  the  very  thorough  discussion  of  F.  Oiesebrecht 
IDer  KneeU  Jahwe$  dss  I>euUroja<0a,  ESnlgsberg,  1902),  and 
It  may  be  considered  as  henceforward  a  position  that  u  not 
likely  to  be  shattered,  that  even  the  so-called  'Ebed-Jahweh 
Songs  are  the  work  of  Deutero-Iaaiah,  and  that  their  subject  is 
Israel,  with  its  call  to  serve  •  mlasionai7  tonotion  to  the 
OentUes. 

On  the  piresent  occasion  we  must  be  content  to 
say  that,  in  the  violent  controversy  which  has 
raged  since  the  year  1892,  the  explanation  of  the 
Sturvant  of  Jahweh  as  raferring  to  the  people 
appears  to  us  to  have  retained  the  victory.  Once 
the  fondness  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  prophecy  for 
far-reaching  personifications  of  collective  notions, 
and  especially  of  bodies  of  people,  is  grasped,  and 
63'ff-  rightly  understood  as  spoken  by  tne  Gentiles, 
all  the  declarations  about  the  Servant  combine  into 
one  perfectly  intelligible  whole.  The  question  seems 
to  us  quite  an  idle  one,  whether  Dentero  -  Isaiah 
meant  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  to  be  understood  of 
the  whole  nation  or  only  of  the  truly  godly  kernel 
of  it,  the  '  spiritual  Israel,'  which  fully  answered  the 
idea  of  a  people  of  God.  When  the  prophet  has  to 
speak  of  the  election  of  Israel  and  its  destined 
mission  in  the  world's  history,  his  words  naturally 
refer  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  for  it  was 
this  that  was  the  object  of  election  and  of  mani- 
fold guidance  in  the  course  of  its  history.  But  it 
is  equally  natural  that,  in  the  passager  which  have 
in  view  the  representative  suffering  <rf  the  Servant 
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and  his  missionary  function,  not  those  should  be 
thought  of  who  perish  in  the  purifying  judgment, 
hut  only  the  tnily  pions  kernel  of  the  people, 
who  neek  God  and  have  penitent  hearts.  i(a.y,  it 
is  not  an  impossible  position  that  tlie  Servant,  as 
a  portion  of^  the  people,  namely,  that  which  is 
specially  penitent  and  afflicted,  should  be  opposed 
to  the  general  body  (49°  '  Jaliweh  that  formed  me 
from  the  womb  to  be  his  servant,  to  bring  Jacob 
again  to  him,  and  that  Israel  should  be  gathered 
unto  him,'  cf.  also  v.').  But  much  more  freqcendy 
and  emphatically  than  thu  work  on  his  fellow- 
countrymen  is  the  missionary  vocation  exercised 
by  the  Servant  towards  the  heathen  world  set 
fi<rth.  This  is  the  central  point  of  our  prophet's 
whole  world  of  ideas.  It  is  only  from  this  stand- 
|iuint  that  the  problem  either  of  Israel's  election  or 
of  her  temporary  rejection  can  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world.  The 
grievous  snflerings  of  Israel  were  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world. 

That  even  the  Gentiles  are  from  the  first  destined 
to  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  shown  by 
tlie  Divine  call  US'"-)  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  turn  to  Him  and  let  themselves  be  saved,  as 
well  as  by  God's  oath  that  at  last  every  knee 
shall  bow  to  Him  and  every  tongue  swear  bv  Him. 
But  the  instrument  in  proclaiming  His  salvation 
is  His  Servant,  whom  He  has  called  from  the 
mother's  womb  ({.«.  from  the  beginning),  that  He 
may  be  glorified  in  him  (49'- ').  God  has  put  His 
spirit  upon  him  (42'),  given  him  persuasive  elo- 

3uence  (49*),  the  tongue  of  a  proper  disciple  of 
a'nveh  (50*),  that  he  may  proclaim  the  true 
reli-;ion  to  the  heathen  (42<),  and  thus  become  a 
light  to  the  heathen  (42*  49^),  the  founder  of  a 
covenant  (nnj)  between  God  and  men  (42*  49"). 
And  Israel  is  to  aw-ait  this  call  with  all  meekness 
and  lowly  submission  (42*''-)-  True,  there  is  not 
wiinting  a  certain  measure  of  preparedness  of  the 
heathen  for  the  Servant's  gospel  of  salvation. 
Already  the  isles  wait  for  his  instruction  (42*) — 
nay,  the  nations  must  themselves  recognize  that 
Jaliweh  alone  could  have  accomplished  the  mighty 
transformation  wrought  through  Cyrus  (41"''-). 
But  the  decisive  influence  is  orougnt  to  bear, 
linally,  by  the  great  suflerings  of  the  Servant,  and 
the  patience  with  which  he  has  submitted  to  every 
species  of  ill-treatment  and  mockery  (50'*).  To 
their  own  extreme  astonishment,  the  perception 
dawns  upon  many  peoples  and  kings  that  the 
Servant  of  Jahweh — marred  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition as  a  man,  utterly  despised,  and  mnltreated 
to  the  uttermost  —  has,  through  his  voluntary, 
patient  sufferings,  borne  the  punishment  of  others 
as  a  guilt-offenng,  atoned  for  their  sins,  and  pro- 
cured salvation  for  them  (62'*'-)- 

This  idea  of  a  vicarious  penal  suffering  of  Israel 
for  the  Gentile  world,  in  order  to  bring  salvation 
tu  the  latter,  is  so  extraordinary  and  unique  that 
one  can  easily  understand  how  it  has  called  forth 
all  kinds  of  explanations,  and  that  ever  and  anon 
voices  are  still  raised  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  direct  reference  of  this  passage  to  the 
vicarious  suffering  of  Christ  (cf.  1  P  2--"^-)  is  the 
only  one  that  meets  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church  is  entitled  to 
see  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this  very  remark- 
able prophecy  only  in  the  person  of  Christ.  But 
nothing  is  taken  from  its  significance  in  that 
direction  through  our  interpreting  the  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  so  far  as  the  mind  of  tlie  prophet  was 
concerned,  primarily  of  Israel.  Only,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  limit  his  meaning  to  the  idea 
that  tlie  Gentiles,  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
patience  of  Israel  amidst  all  its  sufferings,  are 
moved  to  a  ready  acceptance  of  its  message  of  sal- 
vation, and  thus  brought  to  adopt  its  religion  ; 


for  the  prophet  expressly  emphasizes  the  iu/t 
that  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  has  fulfilled  his  ki^ 
calling  by  bearing  the  sins  of  many  and  making 
intereesswn  for  the  transijrettort.  He  speaks  thus 
of  a  hi^h-pnestly  intercession  performed  by  Israel, 
in  conjunction  with  its  vicanoos  sufferings.  la 
this  way  he  gives  his  readers  a  view  into  the 
depths  of  the  Divine  counsel  of  salvation,  such 
as  is  offered  by  scarcely  any  one  of  his  fellow- 
prophets — a  view  of  the  truth  that  the  seeming 
disturbance  of  God's  saving  purpose  by  man'a 
sin,  and  the  sufferings  introduced  in  consequence, 
are  really  made  to  serve  the  end  of  realizmg  His 
saving  purposes.  But  from  the  beginning  all 
other  purposes  have  been  snbordinated  to  thi* 
one :  'The  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke, 
and  the  earth  shall  fade  like  a  garment  .  .  .  but 
my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever '  (31*).  Behind  and 
above  the  temporary,  perishing  world  there  is 
another,  which  offers  higher,  eternal  blessings. 
That  the  entrance  to  it  should  be  open  even  to  all 
the  heathen,  was  a  notion  still  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  any  Israelitish  mind  of  the  time.  But  the 
prophet  understood  the  word  of  his  God  :  '  My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways;  but,  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  yoor 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  ybur  thoughts'  {S^). 

Vn.  Remainino  exilic  Prophecies,  post- 
exilic  Prophecy,  and  the  beginninos  or 
Apocalyptic. 

L  The  Sources.— To  the  time  of  the  Exile 
may,  further,  be  assigned  with  some  confidence  Is 
21'-"'  and  J.3'-14^,  and  perhaps  also  chs.  34  and 
35,  which  are  closaly  akin  to  Deutero- Isaiah.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difilcnlt  to  decide  whether 
a  portion  of  the  later  additions  (noted  below)  t9 
pre-exilic  Prophets  are  as  early  as  the  Exile.  At 
all  events,  this  view  is  not  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  (very  frequent)  allusions  to  the  gathering  and 
bringing  back  of  the  exiles.  For,  apart  from  the 
fact  tliat  such  expectations  are  more  than  once  put 
into  the  month  of  the  earlier  prophets  from  the 
standpoint  of  fulfilment,  and  indeed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  softening  their  denunciations,  the  number 
of  Jews  living  in  all  quarters  of  the  Diaspora  even 
after  537  and  45S  was  still  very  great,  and  the 
expectation  of  their  return  might  hence  become 
very  readily  an  indispensable  element  in  the  hopes 
of  the  future. 

To  the  earliest  post-exilic  period  1>elong :  Haggai 
(520),  Zechariah  (520-518),  and  the  Book  of  Malachi 
(probably  before  458),  as  well  as  Ob  and  the 
so-called  Trito-Isaiah  (Is  5ft-66,  probably  about 
440).  To  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent,  we  assign 
Joel  and  Jonah  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  4th,  if 
not  in  the  3rd  or  even  the  2nd  cent.,  we  would 
place  the  so  called  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah  (Is  24-27) 
and  Zee  9-14.  Of  the  additions  to  the  older  pro- 
phets which  cannot  be  more  jirecisely  dated,  a  not 
mconsiilerable  portion  may  couie  down  to  the  4th 
and  even  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Passing  over  some 
isolated  verses,  we  give  the  following  as  almost 
universally  acknowledged  later  additions  : — 

Is  2«-«  (Mic  4>-*)  4-'  »  8"-  lO*-''^  U"'-12«  13'-14" 

(see  above)  18'(?)  19"-«  21'-"  (see  above)  'Of*-" 

296.71. 17-M  3oia-a«.  27-S3  (?)  3i»-»  32.  33.  341  (see 

Jer  3'*-"  10'-"  16'"-"  17"-"  29'«-'«  30'«-  31"- '(!) 
31118-10  3217-.9  3314-jii  chs.  46-49  (?)  50'-51". 

Hos  2'-'  3'  (? ;  in  any  case,  the  words  'tai 
David  their  king ')  14*-'"  (»). 

Am  9»-'». 

Mic  4i-<-  •-»•  (?)  "■'»  T'-*. 
Hab3. 

Zeph  2«-"  3^». 
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ii.  Historical  background.— TyeateTo-lstdah's 
prophecy  of  the  freeing  of  the  people  by  Cyrus 
had  been  fulHUed  in  538  after  the  conquest  of 
Babylon.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  granted  permission 
to  tne  exiles  to  return,  and  aoout  50,000,  under 
the  leadership  of  Zerubhabel  and  Joshua  the  priesft, 
availed  tliemselves  of  it.  Bat  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  home  so  eagerly  longed  for  did  not 
answer  the  high-flown  expectations  of  the  returned 
exiles.  The  foreign  domination  still  continued, 
and  all  energy  was  paralvzed  by  poverty  and 
failure  of  crops,  as  veil  as  i>y  the  hostility  of  the 
Jewish  -  heathen  mixed  population,  which  had 
gradually  spread  over  the  land  during  the  Exile. 
Even  if  the  caltus  was  resumed,  immediately  after 
the  Return,  by  the  re -erection  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  (Err  3"-).  it  was  not  till  the  year 
520  that,  thanks  to  the  energetic  stimulation  of 
l^aggai  and  Zechariah,  the  work  of  bnilding  the 
temple  was  taken  in  hand  in  earnest,  and  finished 
in  516.  Evidently,  these  prophets  expected  the 
dawn  of  the  Messianic  age  after  the  building  was 
finished,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  in  Zerubbabel 
the  '  shoot  of  David '  promised  by  Jeremiah  (Hag 
26.  awr.^  Zee  3'  6"'-,  where  in  all  probability  there 
was  originally  mention  only  of  a  crowning  of 
Zerubbaoel).  These  hopes,  too,  were  completely 
deceived.  We  possess,  indeed,  only  very  scanty 
traditions  regarding  the  history  of  the  post-exilic 
Jewish  colony  down  to  the  time  of  Malachi  (Ezr 
i^-"^),  but  the  Book  of  Malachi  itself  shows  that 
the  conditions  had  rather  changed  for  the  worse 
since  616.  The  offerings  naturally  suffered  from 
the  continued  poverty  of  the  people  (S"-),  but  no 
less  from  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the  priests 
(!"•  3"-).  The  prophet  also  complains  bitterly  of 
the  facile  putting  away  of  Jewisn  wives  in  order 
to  contract  new  marriages  with  heathen  women 
(2'iw.).  But  the  worst  feature  was  the  resigned, 
not  to  say  despairing,  disposition  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  people.  This  showed  itself  in 
such  blaspheraons  judgments  as  that  '  Every  one 
that  doeth  evil  is  well  pleasing  to  Jahweh,  and  in 
such  he  hath  his  delight,  or  where  is  the  GoA  of 
judgment  ?'  (2",  and  stUl  more  fully  in  3'"-).  One 
can  readily  conceive  how  to  the  pnestly  circles  in 
the  Diaspora,  which  had  been  for  long  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Ezekiel  in  laying  down  new  rega- 
lations  for  the  enltus  (see  below,  g  VIII. ),  it  might 
seem  that  the  time  ha]d  come  for  them  to  step  in. 
But  even  Ezra,  the  leader  of  a  second  band  of 
exiles  (B.C.  458),  soon  had  the  conviction  forced 
upon  him  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  attend  to 
other  tasks  than  the  introducing  of  the  priestly 
legislation  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Babylon. 
His  Draconic  zeal  in  dissolving  the  numerons  mixed 
marriages  so  increased  the  hostility  of  the  heathen 
and  Jewish  families  thereby  affected,  that  they 
obtained  from  Artajcerxes  I.  full  powers  to  destroy 
the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
scarcely  yet  completed  by  Ezra.  How  thoroughly 
this  process  was  carried  out  does  not  indeed 
appear  from  the  timid  allusion  in  Ezr  4",  but  is 
clear  enough  from  the  documentary  report  of 
Nebemiah  (l"-  2"«-  S^-).  The  arrival  of  the  latter 
at  Jerusalem  (445)  had  for  its  main  result  the 
solemn  introduction  of  the  priestly  law-book 
(Neh  8,  probably  extracted  in  large  part  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Ezra).  Of  the  high  significance  of  this 
act  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  next  section. 
That  all  these  occurrences,  moreover,  found  an 
echo  in  prophecy  is  a  priori  probable,  and  is  con- 
firmed especially  by  the  contents  of  Trito-Isaiah. 
In  this  way  the  eni^a  in  which  Is  66  was  formerly 
involved  is  very  simply  cleared  up,  when  it  is 
recognized  that  there  we  have  to  do  with  a  polemic 
against  the  Samaritans,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Ezra-Nehemiah.   From  the  second  visit  of  Nehe- 


miah  to  Jerusalem  (Neh  l^*"-)  in  432  [according  to 
others,  not  till  412]  Of  tradition  is  silent  till  we 
reach  the  comraeuceuient  of  the  Maccabee  wars, 
even  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the  above-men- 
tioued  Prophetical  literature  may  emanate  from 
the  intervening  period. 

iii.  Conception  of  Gob,  and  Etbics.  — The 
whole  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature  with 
which  we  have  here  to  do,  bears  almost  without 
exception  a  secondary  character,  and — apart  from 
the  further  colouring  given  to  the  hopes  for  the 
future — olives  entirely  upon  the  idesis  of  the  older 
prophets,  or  simply  takes  these  for  granted.  This 
comes  ont  clearly  in  regard  to  the  eoncej>tion  of 
God.  The  reason  why  the  statements  in  thu 
sphere  are  so  scanty  is  that  there  was  nothing  to 
add  to  the  message  of  the  pre  -  exilic  prophets. 
Belief  in  the  solity  and  supramundane  character 
of  Jahweh  is  the  common  possession  of  the  whole 
of  this  period.  The  apparent  localiring  of  Him 
on  Sinai  (Hab  3^)  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
poetical  reminiscence  of  ancient  descriptions,  such 
as  tliat  of  Jg  5*.  His  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science are  revealed  in  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth  (Jer  lO'"-);  to  Him  nothing  is  impossible 
(32").  The  mighty  Babylon  is  simply  a  hammer 
in  His  hand  {5l'^-}.  He  chose  Israel  because 
He  loved  it,  whereas  He  hated  Israel's  twin 
brother  Ksau  (Mai  P'  ) ;  here  there  seems  to  be  no 
attempt  to  trace  the  election  to  an  ethical  motive, 
as  in  Deutero-Isaiah.  Jahweh  shows  Himself  to  be 
the  father  and  saviour  of  Israel  in  a  far  deeper  sense 
than  Abraham  or  Jacob  could  claim  to  be  (Is  63" 
64'').  But  the  old  conception  of  the  national  God, 
Jahweh,  who  has  His  eye  upon  Israel  alone,  has 
no  longer  any  room  left  for  it.  Jahweh  is  great 
beyond  the  realm  of  Israel,  His  name  is  feared 
among  the  nations  as  that  of  a  great  king  (Mai 
P- Jer  10') ;  nay,  the  incense-offerings  and  pure 
gifts,  which  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun  are  ottered  by  the  Gentiles,  have  Him,  strictly 
speaking,  for  their  object  (Mai  1") — a  remarkable 
witness  to  the  far-reaching  influence  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah's  teaching !  There  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  a  polemic  against  the  folly  of  image  and  idol 
worship ;  Is  57**  is  in  all  probability  addressed  to 
the  half-heathen  mixed  population  in  and  about 
Judah,  and  Jer  10"-  to  the  exiles  who  are  en- 
dangered by  their  heathen  environment. 

The  supramundane  character  of  Jahweh  is  not 
impaired  by  the  frequent  emphasis  laid  upon  His 
accompanying  the  exiles,  or  His  dwelling  upon 
Zion  (see  below) ;  for  in  the  latter  instance  what  is 
in  view  is,  as  in  the  conception  of  God  in  the  pre- 
ezUic  period,  the  indwelling  of  His  '  glory '  (i.e.  a 
manifestation -form  of  His  person),  which  is  not 
absolutely  identical  with  His  full  being.  The 
'angel  of  Jahweh,'  in  olden  times  (see  above,  p. 
638*  ff. )  a  form  of  appearance  of  Jahweh  Himself,  is 
in  Zee  1""-  (where  ne  prays  to  Jahweh  and  ia  com- 
forted by  Him)  clearly  distinguished  as  a  serving 
angel  from  Jahweh.  in  Zee  3^  '  the  Satan '  makes 
his  appearance  for  the  first  time,  not  as  a  mere 
appellative  =  ' adversary '  (as  in  Nn22'''''  [of  the 
angel  of  Jahweh],  1  KlV*-'''et  al.  [of  enemies  in 
war]),  but  as  a  definite  angelic  being,  who  comes 
forward  as  the  accuser  of  Joshua  the  high  priest ; 
but  this  is  no  proof  of  the  rise  of  a  dualistic  concep- 
tion of  God.  The  Satan,  who  by  the  way  cannot 
have  been  newly  introduced  by  Zechariah,  but  is 
presupposed  by  him  as  long  familiar  to  his  readers, 
manifestly  belongs  (as  he  still  does  in  Job  1^-)  to 
the  category  of  serving  angels,  only  that,  in  his 
zeal  as  Jahweh's  prosecutor,  he  goes  too  far. 
Rather  may  we  find  in  Is  24'"-  an  allusion  to 
angelic  feuds  corresponding  to  those  among  the 
peoples  of  earth.  But  even  in  this  very  late  theo- 
logumenon,  with  which  we  shall  meet  again  when 
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we  come  to  speak  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the 
Bupremacyof  Jahweh,  who  imprisons  the  rebellious 
ones,  and  only  pardons  them  after  a  long  interval, 
remains  quite  nnatfected. 

The  consciousness  that  they  lived  in  an  age  of 
^nffoni,  as  compared  with  the  creative  times  of 
prophecy,  betrays  itself  clearly  in  the  repressed 
tone  of  the  post-exilic  prophets,  and  their  very 
frequent  nse  of  the  formula  'thus  saith  Jahweli,' 
as  well  as  in  Zechariah's  preference  for  the  vision, 
the  latter  being  no  doubt  in  large  measure  simply 
to  be  regarded  as  a  literary  device.  The  same 
consciousness  is  manifested  in  the  express  appeals 
to  earlier  Prophetio  oracles  (Is  34i*,  Jl  3'  [2^']),  and 
no  less  by  the  announcement  of  a  messenger  who 
is  to  prepare  the  way  of  Jahweh  prior  to  the  dawn 
of  the  day  of  judgment  (Mai  3' ;  in  v."  [4»]  the 
prophet  Elijah  is  named  as  this  forerunner).  There 
were  even  yet  required  energetic  instruments  of 
God  to  brmg  about  the  great  transformation. 
Finally,  again,  in  Zee  13"'^  the  expectation  is  ex- 
pressed that  in  the  Messianic  age  the  prophets  and 
the  unclean  spirit  shall  be  removed  from  the  land, 
and  that  any  one  who  yet  ventures  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  prophet  shall  lie  ^ut  to  death  by  his  own 
parents.  Here,  of  coarse,  it  is  false  prophets  that 
are  in  view,  but  the  whole  form  of  expression  shows 
that  it  is  not  considered  possible  that  any  others 
shall  then  be  found. 

Like  the  conception  of  God,  the  ethical  demands 
of  the  exilic  and  post-exilio  prophets  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  their  pre-exilic  predecessors. 
At  least  in  theory  the  justice  of  these  demands 
is  generally  acknowledged,  although  the  practice 
of  the  people  still  continues  to  supply  occasion 
for  bitter  complaints  (Is  56^-  SS"-  59^-).  As  with 
Amos  and  Isaiah,  the  urgent  call  is  to  do  right 
and  justice  and  show  pitjr  to  the  poor,  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  and  every  class  of  afflicted  ones  (Zee 
7"»-  8'«'-,  Is  56'  eS""-,  Mai  a"-  [thU  last  passage 
denouncing,  however,  also  sorcerers,  adnlterers, 
and  perjurers]).  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  contested 
that  even  in  the  early  j>ost-exilic  period  a  mechani- 
cal theory  of  retribution  shows  itself — the  notion 
of  a  direct  snccession  of  sin  and  punishment,  right 
conduct  and  outward  blessing  (Zee  8'^).  Thus  the 
scanty  harvest  is,  according  to  Hag  l"-!"-,  the 
direct  penalty  for  the  people's  remissness  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  temple  ;  according  to  2'^- 
all  offerings  presented  before  the  temple  is  finished 
count  as  nndean,  and  consequently  inefficacious, 
but  after  that  event  all  the  richer  an  era  of  bless- 
ing shall  set  in. 

IV.  TbS  ClTLTirs. —The  few  utterances  about 
the  cultus — we  here  leave  out  of  account  those 
that  belong  to  the  realm  of  eschatology — show 
again  a  certain  falling  away  from  the  neight  of 
the  true  prophetical  point  of  view  (cf.  above,  p. 
685*).  The  law-book  of  Qilkiah,  although  marked 
by  the  prophetic  spirit,  had  at  the  same  time 
laid  down  such  definite  rules  for  the  cultus  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  a  tendency  should  arise  to 
attach  value  to  the  merely  external  performance 
of  these.  In  addition  to  this,  Ezekiel's  conceptions, 
with  his  total  rejection  of  the  past  and  his  sketch 
of  a  radically  new  constitution  of  the  cultus, 
must  have  permeated  all  Jewish  circles  to  such 
an  extent  that  long  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Prieste'  Code  there  had  been  produced  a  positively 
painful  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the 
cultus.  It  is  true  that  even  yet  evidences  are  not 
lacking  of  a  tmly  prophetical  appreciation  of 
ritual  services.  The  description  of  the  proper 
kind  of  fasting  contained  in  Is  SS"*'-  might  well 
have  come  from  Isaiah  ben-Amo?  himself,  while 
Joel's  (2")  call,  '  Rend  your  heart  and  not  your 
garments,'  recalls  Jeremiah's  demand  for  a  circum- 
cision of  the  heart.   Similarly,  the  ideal  of  the 


duties  and  the  significance  of  the  priesthood  set 
up  in  Mai  9f'  must  be  pronoimced  a  thorongfalr 
worthy  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  way  in  which 
^aggai  and  Zechariah  make  ail  blessing  for  Judah 
depend  essentially  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Hag  I^-,  Zee  S*"-),  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
outwurd  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Jer  n"*  [cf. 
especially  the  motive  urged  in  ▼.*],  Is  56*,  SS'*),  the 
extraordmary  value  attached  to  the  regular  food- 
and  driuk-oS'erings  in  the  temple  (Jl  I*-  "  2"), — 
all  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  view  of 
the  cultus  held  by  an  Isaiah  or  a  Jeremiah. 

V.  EsCHATOLOer.—l.  The  edict  of  Cym*  had 
indeed  brought  freedom  to  a  portion  of  the  people, 
but  had  by  no  means  introdnced  the  great  tram- 
formation  of  things  contemplated  by  Deutero- 
Isaiah.  On  the  contrary,  the  returned  exiles  had 
to  struggle  hard  for  their  existence,  and  their  lot 
could  scarcely  appear  an  enviable  one  to  those 
who  had  remained  behind  in  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity. No  wonder  that  men's  minds  turned  with 
all  the  more  longing  to  the  future  as  that  which 
should  finally  bring  all  their  hopes  to  pass.  With 
attention  ever  more  tense  they  listened  for  th« 
signs  wiiich  were  to  herald  a  movement  among  the 
nations  and  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Messianic  age. 
Zechariah,  indeed,  in  tne  first  of  his  night-visions 
learns  (l"-)  from  the  heavenly  horsemen,  who 
have  reconnoitred  the  earth,  that  the  whole  world 
is  still  at  rest  and  quiet.  But,  when  the  angel 
reminds  Jahweh  tliat  the  seventy  years  of  anger 
have  elapsed,  comforting  words,  with  the  promise  of 
happiness,  are  spoken  to  him.  Qaggai  announces 
as  a  message  from  Jahweh  that  within  a  short 
time  He  wUl  make  the  earth  tremble  and  throw 
all  peoples  into  commotion  (2'-"'').  But  even 
Trito-Isaiah  has  yet  to  complain  (Is  69")  that  Israel 
has  always  hitherto  waited  in  vain  for  light,  and 
he  begs  the  heavenly  'watchers,'  whom  Jahweh 
has  placed  over  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  to  give 
themselves  and  Jahweh  no  rest  until  He  has  estab- 
lished and  glorified  Jerusalem  (62^-). 

2.  The  great  transformation  is  brought  about, 
according  to  the  ancient  expectation  (see  above, 
p.  691<>),  by  the  'Day  of  the  LORD,'  the  day  of  judg- 
ment alike  upon  the  sinners  in  Judah  and  upon 
the  nations  hostile  to  Israel.  ProjMrly  speaking, 
it  is  only  Malachi  (S"-)  that  mentions  tne  judg- 
ment upon  Judah,  when  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
like  a  refiner's  fire  and  like  fuller's  lye,  tries  and 
purifies  the  Levites  and  the  people ;  the  '  great 
and  dreadful  day '  (whose  coming  is  preceded  by 
the  advent  of  Elijah  to  reconcile  the  fathers  and 
the  children,  and  so  to  avert  the  curse  from  the 
land,  4"'  [Heb  3*"  ])  devours  in  ite  fuiy  all  the 
proud  and  all  the  workers  of  wickedness  (4'  [3'*]), 
whereas  upon  those  that  fear  God  the  snn  of  right- 
eousness shall  arise,  and  they  shall  come  forth  un- 
harmed and  tread  down  the  wicked  (4"^  [S**  ])- 
In  Joel  it  looks  at  first  as  if  in  the  devastating  of 
the  land  by  the  locusts  the  precursors  of  the  Day 
of  Jahweh  have  appeared,  '  a  day  of  darkness  and 

5 loom,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness'  for 
udah  (I"  2"  ) ;  but  in  3"'-  r2»'-l  the  outpouring 
of  the  spirit  on  Judah  precedes  the  advent  of  the 
'  great  and  terrible  day.^  That  is  to  say,  the  judg- 
ment of  that  day  overtakes  only  the  heathen.  The 
latter  ('  all  nations ')  are  again  the  only  subject  of 
judgment  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (3[4]'"'), 
where  Jahweh  calls  them  to  account  '  for  his  people 
and  his  heritage  Israel.'  So  in  Is  13";  although 
the  avenging  host  is  sent  out  by  Jahweh  to  make 
the  earth  a  desolation  and  to  destroy  the  sinners 
upon  it  (v.»),  the  Day  of  the  LORD  affects  mainly 
Babylon.  [In  S*"-  it  is  a  day  of  vengeance,  a  year 
of  retribution  for  ^ion  against  Edom;  also  in.  Ob 
KW.  aji  peoples,  but  especially  Edom,  are  visited 
with  vengeance  on  the  Day  of  Jahweh.   On  th« 
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ather  band,  in  Zeph  2*'"  (a  later  addition  to  the 
threatening  a^iinst  Judah  in  vr.'**)  the  Day  of 
Jahweh  orertakes  five  different  nations].  Finally, 
in  Zee  the  situation  of  Ezk  38  f.  is  implied, 
only  that  the  onslaught  of  the  heathen  at  first 
results  in  the  capture  and  plunder  of  the  city  and 
the  carrying  captive  of  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  then  Jahweh  with  all  His  holy  ones  [angels] 
fights  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  against  those 
nations,  while  those  who  are  destined  for  deliver- 
ance make  their  esoi^  throngh  a  wide  cleft  in  the 
same  mount  (v.**).  For  otner  features  in  this 
fantastic  prophecy,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
late  eschatologies,  mingles  quite  disparate  ele- 
ments, see  below. 

The  ancient  theologumenon  of  the  interweaving 
of  the  world  of  nature  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  Gtod  appears  here  also,  in  association 
with  the  Day  of  Jahweh,  or  in  general  as  a  mark 
of  the  Messianic  last  days,  but  in  more  striking 
fonus.  Thus  we  have  allnsions  to  strange,  fear- 
compelling,  natural  phenomena  such  as  the  darken- 
ing of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Is  IS",  Jl  2'»-  x"-  [3«  ] 
3  [4]",  Zee  14''-  [according  to  which,  on  the  Day  of 
Jahweh  it  shall  be  neither  day  nor  night,  but  at 
eventide  it  shall  be  brigjht]) ;  earthquakes  (Is  13" 
24'**^-)— nay,  the  dissolving  of  the  host  of  heaven 
along  with  the  heavens  tuemselves  (Is  34').  Un 
the  other  hand,  according  to  Is  30',  when  the 
Messianic  age  comes,  the  light  of  the  moon  is  to 
equal  that  of  the  sun,  and  that  of  the  sun  to  be 
multiplied  sevenfold. 

3.  Apart  even  from  the  occasions  when  it  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  Day  of  Jahweh, 
the  idea  of  vengeance  upon  the  heathen  nations 
occupies  the  forefront  or  expectations  as  to  the 
future.  Those  nations  in  particular  are  specified 
which  either  aided  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  indulged 
in  savage  mockery  and  malicious  jubilation  over  it. 
Among  these  the  pre-eminence  belongs  to  Edom  (Is 
34»ir.^  Ob  »•»•,  Jer  49"'-,  Jl  4  [3]" ;  also  Am  P"-  was 
in  all  probability  added  after  the  Exile).  Jer  48 
is  directed  against  Moab ;  Is  13"-,  and  the  whole 
series  of  threatenings  contained  in  Jer  60  f. ,  against 
Babylon ;  Jer  46  against  the  Egyptians ;  ch.  47 
against  the  Philistines ;  49"*  agamst  the  Ammon- 
ites ;  Zeph  2^-,  Jl  4  (3)i*-,  Zee  9<'-  against  almost 
all  the  neighbours  of  IsraeL  But  no  less  frequent 
are  the  threatenings  which  are  directed  against 
the  nations  in  general,  and  which  contemplate  the 
laying  waste  and  depopulating  of  the  whole  earth 
(Mic  7",  Is  24"'-)— nay,  the  trampling  down  of  the 
nations  by  Jahweh  Himself  as  one  treads  grapes 
(Is  es"-) :  or  the  burning  of  them  to  lime  (Is  33>>). 
Zechariah  in  the  secona  of  his  night-visions  sees 
four  horns  (I'"-  [2"-]),  which  represent  the  hostile 
powers  in  all  four  quarters  of  heaven  that  have 
scattered  Judah  ;  but  he  beholds  at  the  same  time 
four  smiths  that  are  to  cut  ofi"  the  horns.  In  his 
eighth  vision,  again,  he  sees  (6"-)  the  war-chariots 
whicli  drive  out  in  all  directions  to  execute  the 
judgment.  And  the  reason  wh^  Jahweh  is  sore 
'  displeased  against  the  nations  is  because,  when 
He  was  a  little  displeased  (with  Judah),  'they  of 
themselves  helped  forward  the  affliction'  (1"). 
Here  the  old  conception  that  Jahweh  employed 
the  lieathen  as  His  rod  of  chastisement  for  Israel 
is  almost  forgotten,  and  we  hear  only  of  the 
ofience  of  the  heathen.  In  Mic  7"',  indeed,  the 
guilt  of  Judah  is  freely  admitted,  but  this  con- 
fession is  at  the  same  tune  coupled  with  the  hope 
of  revenge.  Cf.  also  Is  S"-,  Jer  10*  2S*«-.  Never- 
theless, all  these  threatenings  do  not  prevent  very 
different  expectations  regardmg  the  Gentile  nations 
from  bein^  expressed  elsewhere. 

In  all  the  passages  discussed  above,  judgment 
■pon  the  heathen  is  the  condition  of  the  gathering 


together  and  reuniting  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land. 
From  all  aides  they  are  to  stream  :  neither  floods 
nor  deserts  can  check  them,  for  Jahweh  Himself 


irepares  the  way  for  them  and  leads  them  (Is  35"- 
l'"-).    Accordmg  to  Is  27"'-,  they  i 


are  gathered 

by  Jahweh  one  bv  one  from  ail  quarters,  and  fol- 
low the  call  of  the  great  trumpet  that  summons 
them  home ;  cf.  also  Jer  30>'»-  46"'-,  Zee  lO"-.  In 
a  way  altogether  unique  the  deliverance  of  the 
captives  is  connected  in  Zee  9''*  lO""*  with  vic- 
torious oonfliots  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  with  the 
lonians,  t.e.  the  Greek  world-power.  As  ia  Ezk 
37'"-,  the  expectation  is  firmly  established  that 
the  exiles  of  the  Northern  kingdom  as  well  are  to 
return  (cf.  Hos  2»,  Mic  2",  Jer  3"  50*.  Ob") ;  of 
envy  and  jealousy  betwixt  Judah  and  Ephraim  no 
more  is  heard  (Is  11**). 

A  favourite  expectation  of  the  post-exUio  period 
is  evidently  that  the  heathen  themselves  shall 
bring  the  exiles  home,  and  thus  play  a  veij 
humiliating  rdle.  We  already  encountered  thia 
expectation  in  an  addition  to  Deutero-Isaiah  (la 
49=™'-,  see  above,  p.  707»,  small  type),  of.  also  Is  60* 
and  V.''-.  According  to  Is  66"'^,  certain  of  those 
who  have  escaped  Jahweh's  judgment  npon  th« 
heathen  are  sent  to  the  distant  nations  to  bring 
reverently  to  Zion,  as  an  offering  to  Jahweh,  aU 
yet  banished  Israelites.  According  to  Is  60", 
foreigners  shall  then  build  their  walls  for  the 
Jada^ites,  and  kings  shall  minister  to  them ; 
according  to  v."  (cf.  also  Mio  V"-),  the  sons  of 
their  former  oppressors  shall  pay  them  lowly  hom- 
age. They  themselves  are  to  be  as  priests,  i.e. 
free  from  all  secular  employment;  for  the  foreigners 
shall  be  their  shepherds,  farmers,  and  vine-dressen 
(Is  61"' )•  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  expectation  ex- 
pressed in  Is  M"**-,  that  the  Israelites,  after  their 
arrival  in  the  land  of  Jahweh,  shall  make  flares 
of  the  heathen  that  brought  them  home,  and  time 
'  they  shall  take  them  captive  whose  captives  they 
were,  and  they  shall  role  over  their  oppressors.' 
Elsewhere  (Is  IV^,  Am  9",  Ob"**)  the  subjnga- 
tion  of  the  former  vaasalfl  of  the  Davidio  kingdom 
is  thought  of  as  the  work  of  the  already  returned 
exiles.  To  quite  a  different  order  of  thought  be- 
longs the  expectation  (connecting  itself  with  Ezk 
38  f.)  that  the  mass  of  heathen  peoples,  gathered 
before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  already 
look  upon  as  a  certain  prey,  shall  be  speedily  de- 
stroyed through  the  sudden  intervention  of  Jahweh 
(cf.  Is  29«-«-  30»"-  33«-«»,  Mio  4"*,  Zee  12"^ 
[where  also  the  princes  of  Judah  co-operate  in  the 
destruction  of  the  nations]  14"''-  [where  the  terrible 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  assail  ants,  and  the  im- 
mense booty  that  falls  to  Judah,  are  described]) ; 
on  the  different  expectation  expressed  in  Zee  U™; 
see  preceding  column.  If  we  are  right  in  assigning 
these  passages  to  the  post-exilic  period,  they  can 
have  in  view  only  one  coming  final  attack  by  the 
heathen  peoples  on  Jerusalem.  The  frequent  vacil- 
lation and  obscurity  of  statement  is  due  to  their 
eschatological  character,  which  can  tolerate  the 
close  conjunction  of  heterogeneous  elements. 

4.  If,  m  all  the  above  expectations  hostile  to 
the  heathen,  we  meet  with  a  particularism  which 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  denial  of  the  message  of 
Deutero-Isaiah,  there  are,  fortunately,  not  wanting 
numerous  witnesses  that  his  work  had  not  been 
by  any  means  in  vain.  Zee  2>*(")  foresees  many 
peoples  attaching  themselves  to  Jahweh,  that  they 
may  belong  to  His  people  and  dwell  in  Judah. 
According  to  8''''-,  many  peoples  and  nations  shall 
come  to  seek  Jahweh  and  entreat  His  favour ;  ten 
men  of  difi'erent  languages  shall  lay  hold  of  the 
skirt  of  one  Jew,  that  thev  may  go  with  them  of 
whom  they  have  heard  that  God  is  with  them. 
But  a  merely  external  attachment  is  not  alL  The 
whole  of  the  heathen  are  to  streaM  to  the  moon- 
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tain  of  Jahweh,  there  to  Teoeive  instmction  as  to 
the  manner  of  conduct  He  requires,  and  to  submit 
to  His  judicial  decisions;  universal  peace  among 
the  nations  shall  be  the  result  (Is  H"-,  Mic  4"^-, 
Zcph  3",  Is  60*).  In  like  manner,  the  feast  of  fat 
things  which  Jahweh,  according  to  Is  2o',  wiU  pre- 
pare on  Zion  for  all  peoples,  must  be  understood 
as  a  sacniicial  meal  oy  which  they  are  received 
into  the  fellowship  or  the  people  of  God  ;  v.' 
declares  how  at  the  same  time  the  covering  shall 
be  destroyed  which  has  hitherto  been  cast  over  all 
peoples,  and  has  kept  them  from  the  joyful  ful- 
lilment  of  the  will  of  God  which  is  kno>vn  even  to 
them.  According  to  Is  56^,  not  only  foreigners 
but  even  eunuchs  who  have  attached  themselves 
to  Jahweh  and  keep  His  Sabbaths,  may  present  to 
Him  in  ^ion  sacrihces  that  shall  be  well-pleasing 
in  His  eyes,  for  His  house  shall  be  called  ^an  house 
of  prayer  for  all  nations'  (v.^). 

But  the  victory  over  particularism  reaches  its 
culminating  point  in  the  remarkable  prophecy  of 
la  lU'"-,  wuicn  contemplates  the  conversion  of  the 
Egrptians  and  their  joining  with  Assyria  and 
Juaah  in  a  common  worship  of  the  true  God.  It 
may  be  that  Assyria  is  here  only  a  symbolical 
name  (for  Syria),  and  that  the  special  circum- 
stances of  a  late  period  (the  3rd,  if  not  the  2nd, 
cent.  &C.)  supplied  the  motive  for  this  prophecy. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  is  an  importent  witness  that 
all  the  particularism  of  the  later  post-exilic  period 
had  not  been  able  to  quench  the  spirit  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Book  of 
Jonah.  The  simple  teaching  of  this  much  mis- 
understood, and  therefore  inadequately  appreciated , 
little  book,  is  that  God  in  His  mercy  de^res  not 
the  death  of  sinners,  even  among  theneathen,  but 
that  they  should  turn  and  live ;  and,  further,  that 
it  is  within  His  power  to  effect  such  a  turning,  in 
opposition  to  all  human  expectation.  Hence  it 
only  shows  a  carnal  disposition  and  a  low  desire 
for  revenge,  if  Jndah,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  is  filled  withfury  be- 
cause vengeance  has  not  yet  overtaken  Nineveh 
(which  here  probably  stands  for  Babylon).  Thxis 
understood — and  the  closing  words  of  the  nar- 
rative imperatively  demand  this  interpretation — 
this  little  book,  too,  represents  the  highest  deva- 
tion  reached  by  the  point  of  view  characteristic 
of  Deutero-Isaiah. 

5.  In  what  precedes  we  have  brought  together 
all  the  expectations  concerning  the  heathen  world. 
But  the  centre  round  which  the  expectations  of 
this  period  revolve  is  always  Israel,  the  '  heritage' 
of  Jahweh  (Is  19").  It  is  for  it,  above  all,  that 
the  joyful  message  is  meant,  which  comforts  the 
mourners  of  l^ion  (Is  61') ;  on  it  is  accomplished 
the  wondrous  transformation,  nay  the  conversion 
of  all  conditions  into  their  opposite  (Is  Si9"'-),  and 
therewith  the  triumidi  of  the  patient  and  the  poor 
among  men  (v.^*). 

The  principal  guarantee  for  all  blessings  of  the 
Messianic  age  is  found — as  in  the  earlier  prophecies 
— in  the  restored  personal  presence  of  Jahweh,  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  in  the  indwelling  of  His  'glory' 
(Zee  S*-  8',  Is  4'  [where  cloud  and  shining  name, 
after  the  purifying  judgment  is  over,  are  meant  to 
rec^  the  fiery  cloud  in  which  Jl^weh  once  accom- 
panied Israel  on  the  wilderness  march]).  With  His 
appearing  upon  ^ion.  He  enters  at  the  same  time 
on  the  kingly  rule  over  Israel,  and  judicial  author- 
ity over  all  nations  (Is  2«  33"  24»  Jer  10">,  Ob 
Zeph  3",  Zee  14').  Under  His  sway,  the  popula- 
tion (which  in  post-exilic  times  was  long  so  small) 
is  to  multiply  b«yond  measure  (Zee  Hos  2'  [1>°]) ; 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  must  stretch  far  out  (Mic 
7",  Jer  ZV-),  nay  even  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, on  aoooont  of  the  multitude  of  men  and 
cattle  (Zee  2"-) ;  for  Jahweh  Himself  will  be  to 


them  as  a  wall  of  fire  (v.*).  Jerusalem  is  hence- 
forward holy:  foreigners  shall  no  more  pass  through 
her  (Jl  4  [3] ''),  no  oppressor  shall  again  lord  it  ovei 
her,  for  Jahweh  now  with  sleepless  eye  interpoaei 
Himself  as  the  bulwark  of  His  temple  against  all 
that  comes  and  goes  (Zee  9* ;  cf.  also  Is  60").  Nor 
is  there  any  further  need  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
for  Jahweh  is  their  unceasing  light  (Is  eo""*). 

Corresponding  to  the  glory  of  her  king  is  the 
external  glory,  the  renown  and  splendour  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  and  the  happiness  of  her  inhabit- 
ants. They  are  there  as  a  Iraast  and  a  praise 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  (Zeph  3*0  ;  all 
nations  shall  praise  their  country  as  a  delightsome 
land  (Mai  3"),  Jerusalem  as  the  pride  and  joy  of 
all  future  generations  (Is  60").  ?ion,  the  city  of 
the  festivals,  shall  be  like  a  secure  habitation, 
subject  to  no  change  (Is  33* ;  cf.  also  Am  9'*,  Jl 
4  [3]™) ;  Israel  shall  be  like  splendidly  blossoming 
plants  (Hos  14*  ("'"■,  Is  27' ;  ac-cording  to  many,  also 
is  4').  One  and  all,  the  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  a 
long  duration  of  life  (Zee  8\  Is  66*'- "),  surrounded 
by  blessings,  including  fertility  (Is  SO""-,  Jer  31"-", 
Am  9",  Jr4  (3)") ;  for  they  are  'a  family  blessed 
by  Jahweh'  (Is  eo^").  In  the  profonndest  peace 
they  pass  their  days  (Mic  4*,  Is  60'"*)— a  peace 
which  extends  even  to  the  wild  animals  (Is  65'*). 

But  the  heathen,  above  all,  have  to  contribute 
to  the  splendour  of  Jerusalem.  All  their  wealth 
is  to  flow  to  that  city  as  a  token  of  homage  to  the 
temple  (Hag  2',  Is  U'"  18'(!)  23"  60»'-  ").  their 
flocks  are  to  be  available  for  the  sacrifices  (Is  60')> 
and  the  glory  of  Lebanon  for  the  beautifying  of 
the  sanctuary  (v.").  Thus  then  shall  Israel  '  suck 
the  milk  of  the  nations,  and  suck  the  breast  of 
kings'  (v."). 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  endowment  with  the 

food  things  of  earth  that  the  happiness  of  the  new 
erusalem  shall  rest.  Prophecy  does  not  forget 
higher,  spiritual  blessings,  even  if  their  limitation 
to  Israel  preponderates,  showing  here  again  a  fall- 
ing away  from  the  height  reached  by  Deutero- 
Isaiah's  expectations.  The  most  important  point, 
because  it  is  the  prerequisite  for  all  other  oless- 
ing,  is  the  complete  atonement  for  all  the  past 

fttilt  of  the  people.  From  the  way  in  which 
echariah  in  his  fourth  night-vision  (3"-)  hears 
the  Satan  simply  commanded  to  he  silent  when  he 
charges  the  people  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest 
Joshua  with  their  old  guilt,  it  might  appear  aa  if 
the  past  judgments  had  sufficed  of  themselves  to 
constitute  a  lull  atonement.  But  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  prophets.  On  the  contrary,  J ahweh 
(v.*)  must  expreMly  forpve  the  people's  sin.  The 
clothing  of  the  high  priest  in  clean  garments  is  a 
symbohcal  action,  declaring  him  (and  with  him 
the  people)  justified,  but  of  course  with  the  im- 
plication of  the  presence  of  a  penitent  frame  of 
mind,  such  as  is  well-pleasing  to  GoA.  In  reality 
it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  brings  about  the 
atonement,  as  is  expressly  urged  in  Is  12*''  38** 
and,  above  all,  Mic  t""-.  Thus  Israel  becomes  a 
people  who  are  all  righteous  (Is  60"),  who  are  holy 
(Is  4')  to  Jahweh  (i.e.  consecrated  to  Him  as  an 
inalienable  possession)— nay,  Jerusalem  is  to  bear 
the  honorific  appellation, '  Jahweh  is  our  righteous- 
ness' (Jer  33'^).  It  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
religious  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  people  is 
traced  to  the  bestowal  of  the  Divine  spirit ;  cf. 
Is  32""-  SQ"!,  Zee  12",  and  especially  Jl  3'*, 
although  in  this  last  passage  the  outpouring  of 
Grod's  spirit  upon  all  branches  of  the  people,  even 
male  and  female  slaves,  refers  mainly  to  the  be- 
stowal of  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But  the  mental 
transformations  described  in  Is  29**  33"-  are  also, 
no  doubt,  thought  of  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  spirit. 
6.  Amidst  all  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  deniad 
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that  the  '  legal '  religion,  for  which  the  way  was 
laid  by  Ezekiel,  and  which  became  an  actual  fact 
during  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  casts 
its  shadow  even  upon  the  expectations  regarding 
the  time  of  consummation.  The  very  command- 
ing part  played  by  temple  and  coitus  at  present 
{see  above,  p.  710*)  is  to  be  retained  even  in  the 
Messianic  future.  It  is  true  that  embodiments 
of  the  Divine  presence  such  as  the  sacred  Ark 
shall  then  be  readily  dispensed  with,  because  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  the  throne  of 
Jahweh  (Jer  3'"-).  But  the  temple  hill,  as  the 
holiest  and  most  important,  shall  tower  above  all 
others  (Is  2',  Mic  4>),  whereas,  according  to  Zee 
14'*',  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  country  shall  be 
changed  into  a  plain.  Ezekiel's  prophecy  (ch.  47) 
of  the  temple  spring  undergoes  an  advance  in  Zee 
14*  in  BO  tar  as  the  living  waters,  starting  from 
Jerusalem,  flow  down  to  both  seas,  east  and  west, 
and  thus  fertilize  tha  whole  land.  The  importance 
attached,  acain,  to  the  performance  of  the  cultus 
is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  expectation  of  gifts 
of  homage  ofl'ered  to  the  temple  by  the  Gentiles 
(see  above,  p.  712*>),  but  also  by  passages  like  Jer 
33'"*     in  which  the  regular  succession  of  Levitical 

Eriests  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  succession  of  the 
>avidic  dynasty.  According  to  Is  66*^,  however, 
the  priesthood  u  to  be  open  also  to  the  returned 
exiles  (not,  presumably,  to  the  Glentiles  who  bring 
them  home).  The  religious  festivals  present  them- 
selves in  a  specially  important  light.  The  former 
fa-st-days  shall  indeed  be  transformed  into  days  of 
rejoicing  (Zee  S"*^),  but  at  every  New  Moon  and  at 
every  Sabbath  all  flesh  (in  Israel)  shall  come  to 
worship  at  Jerusalem  and — here  we  have  a  strange 
expectation,  due  probably  to  a  later  insertion — to 
look  upon  the  corpses  of  the  apostate  ones,  '  whose 
worm  dieth  not  and  whose  fire  is  not  quenched' 
(Is  66'*'- ;  on  this  passage  see  p.  714*).  Zechariah 
(U*"^),  on  the  other  hand,  looks  at  every  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  for  a  pilgrimage  of  all  nations  to  Jeru- 
salem to  pray  before  Jahweh  and  to  join  in  the 
keeping  of  the  festival :  if  any  one  neglects  this, 
his  land  shall  be  punished  with  drought.  The 
holiness  belonnng  to  the  temple  shall  extend  even 
to  the  bells  of  &e  horses  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
cooking-pots  of  the  temple.  It  need  not  be  pointed 
out  that  thig  notion  of  holiness  cannot  be  explained 
from  the  usage  of  an  Isaiah  or  a  Deutero-Isaiah, 
but  only  from  the  mechanical  and  outward  concep- 
tion characteristic  of  the  '  legal '  religion. 

7.  We  have  purposely  left  out  of  account  until 
now  that  branch  of  the  expectations  as  to  the  future 
which,  according  to  a  stul  prevailing  opinion,  oc- 
cupied the  foreftont  of  interest,  namely,  the  hope 
of  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah,  the  'shoot  of 
David,'  prodicted  at  the  latest  by  Jeremiah  (see 
above,  p.  696i>).  ReaUy,  however,  it  cannot  be 
said  tiiat  this  aspect  of  prophecy  plays  a  promi- 
nent part  in  our  period,  unless  the  very  important 
oracles  contained  in  Is  Q^"*  and  as  well  as 
Mio  Bf'  (cf.  above,  p.  696*),  are  to  be  assigned 
to  the  post -exilic  period.  Leaving  these  pas- 
sages oat  of  account,  we  find  a  direct  allusion  to 
Jeremiah's  (23"  )  '  shoot  of  David '  in  Jer  33"»- 
(where,  however,  vv."-  show  that  it  is  not  one 
particular  ruler,  but  a  continuous  succession  of 
rulers  of  David's  line,  that  is  thought  of)  and 
Zee  3'  6".*  Here  '  Shoot'  has  alreadV  become  a 
proper  name,  but  one  has  no  longer  to  look  for  his 
coming,  since  he  is  present  in  the  person  of  Zemb- 
babel.  All  that  is  now  needed  is  the  revelation 
of  his  dignity  as  a  signet-ring  chosen  by  Jahweh 
(Hag  2"),  and  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  his 
tathers— an  event  which  appears  to  be  connected  in 

*  W«  Inve  oat  ot  iioaoiuit  b  beokon  then  '  shoot'  or 
'  «pront '  [better '  luroutlng  T  ol  Jahweh  on  only  mean,  in  view 
ol  the  pumUaHm, '  that  miob  Jahweh  caiuei  to  sprottt' 


Zee  6"  with  the  completion  of  the  building  of  the 
temple.  We  have  already  (p.  678'')  pointed  out 
that  the  crowning  there  enjoined  had  in  the 
original  text  not  Joshua  but  Zerubbabel  for  its 
object.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that,  after  the 
shattering  of  the  hopes  reposed  on  Zerubbabel, 
the  high  priest  should  have  taken  his  place  (v."), 
especially  as  in  tlie  fifth  of  Zechariah's  night- visions 
(4")  he  IS  already  reckoned  as  one  of  the  two 
'  anointed '  ones  who  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth. 

In  Is  II",  which  clearly  looks  back  to  v.*,  we 
hear  of  the  '  shoot  from  the  root  of  Jesse,'  which  is 
to  be  as  an  ensign  to  the  nations  {i.e.  to  indicate 
to  them  the  way  they  are  to  go),  who  shall  seek 
his  favour  and  (by  their  gifts  of  homage,  cf.  above, 
p.  712'')  enhance  the  splendour  of  his  residence.  In 
the  whole  of  the  following  description,  however, 
he  is  not  mentioned  again. 

The  expectation  of  a  kin^  of  David's  family  ia 
found  also,  bevond  doubt,  in  the  beautiful  pro- 
ptiecy  of  Zee  9*'-,  although  he  is  there  called  simply 
'  king.'  Jei-usalem  is  to  rejoice  over  him  who 
returns  home  as  a  conqueror  over  all  enemies,  but 
mounted  upon  the  animal  ridden  in  times  of  peace, 
in  token  that  henceforward  be  is  to  rule  as  a 
peaceful  prince  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  idea 
of  the  world-empire  of  the  Messiah  appears  here 
with  its  final  stamp,  and  indeed  in  a  form  which 
goes  far  beyond  all  prophecies  uttered  hitherto, 
and  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  except  in  pas- 
sages like  Ps  2*. 

Apart  from  the  above  prophecies,  we  meet  only 
with  quite  general  promises,  such  as  that  of  the 
righteous  nue  of  a  kmg  and  his  ministers  (Is  32"-), 
the  choice  of  a  common  head  over  Jndah  and  Israel 
at  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  age  (Hos  2>  [1"]) ; 
also  the  '  breaker '  of  Mic  2"  means  the  earthly 
leader,  but  the  real  king  at  the  head  of  the  return- 
ing people  is  Jahweh  Himself),  and  the  rearing  up 
^ain  of  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (Am  9"). 
llie  last-named  expectation  might,  however,  refer 
simply  to  the  re-establishing  of  the  residence  and 
kingwjm  of  David  ;  while  in  Zee  12'- "  the  '  house 
of  David,'  which  (in  the  joy  of  victory)  is  to  be 
like  the  angel  of  Jahweh,  stands  simply  for  the 
aristocracy  of  the  nation.  A  closer  examination  of 
all  these  passages  always  yields  the  same  result, 
namely,  that  during  this  period  the  person  of  the 
Messiah  is  either  of  only  secondary  importance, 
or,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  rdle  it  plays  is  far 
less  religious  than  political. 

8.  Finally,  we  have  still  to  mention  some  quite 
isolated  expressions,  which  (like  some  even  of 
those  above  mentioned)  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
late  apocalyptic  expectations.  We  should  hardly 
include  in  this  category  the  promise  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  euth  (Is  65"  66").  For, 
although  this  promise  plainly  attaches  itself  to 
Is  61"  (the  annihilation  of  neaven  and  earth), 
Trito-Isaiah,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  is  think- 
ing rather  of  the  complete  transformation  of  all 
conditions  than  of  an  actual  new  creation  of  the 
Universe.  On  the  other  hand.  Is  25*  contains  an 
apocalyptic  feature  in  the  announcement  that 
death  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever,*  as  does  also 
26"  in  the  hope  expressed  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  godly  dead.  In  the  latter  case  the  form  of 
expression  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  exclude 
a  symbolical  explanation  of  this  resurrection  as 
referring  to  the  return  from  exile  (as  in  Ezk  37"'-). 
'They  that  lie  in  the  dust'  are  those  actually 
buried  ;  the  mysterious  dew  descending  from  the 
starry  region  causes  the  earth  to  send  forth  the 
shades  again.   The  definiteness  with  which  the 

*  We  leave  the  qneeUon  open  whether  this  olanie,  which  niti 
neither  the  rhythm  nor  the  contents  ol  tb*  two  (oUowliii 
clauaea,  belonged  from  the  flrat  to  Is  26*. 
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resurrection  hope  is  here  put  forward  can  cause 
UH  all  the  less  surprise,  seeing  that  the  so-o&lled 
Apocalypse  of  Isaiah  (chs.  appears  to  belong 

to  a  penod  from  which  we  possess  other  witnesses 
to  this  expectation  (see  below,  on  Dn  12*).  Else- 
where, throoghont  this  period  we  find  everywhere 
assumed  the  old  conception  of  She'dl  (see  above, 
p.  668'),  the  place  whence  no  return  is  possible. 
Only,  it  is  qnestionable  whether  the  description 
in  Is  H"-  of  the  conditions  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead,  after  the  analogy  of  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  upper  world,  is  to  be  put  to  the  account 
of  bold  poetical  colouring  or  of  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  and  simpler  conception.  If 
the  latter  must  be  assumed,  yet  even  in  this  pas- 
sage (especially  r.",  cf.  Ezk  32")  nothing  more 
than  an  approach  can  be  discovered  to  the  (K>ctrine 
of  a  separation  between  the  good  and  the  iHui.  On 
the  enigmatic  saying  in  Is  66**  (probably  a  later 
addition),  cf.  above,  p.  713*.  It  would  have  to 
be  regarded  as  a  clear  approach  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  pains  of  hell  if  there  were  here  any  refer- 
ence to  the  under  world  at  all,  and  not  rather  to 
the  corpses  of  apostates  lying  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 

9.  In  what  precedes  we  have  already  had  to 
notice  a  variety  of  passages  which  pass  beyond 
merely  eschatological  expectations  into  the  sphere 
of  apocalyptic,  in  so  far  as  their  language  is  pur- 
posely obscure  and  veiled,  nay  enigmatic  in  form, 
partly  perhaps  with  the  well-founded  intention  of 
rendering  it  unintelligible  to  outsiders.  But  apoca- 
lyptic proper  meets  us  in  the  extant  literature  for 
tne  first  time  in  tb«Book  of  Daniel  (c.  165  B.C.). 
Since  this  book  has  found  entrance  into  the  OT 
canon,  we  cannot  pass  it  over  entirely  in  onr  present 
exposition.  In  reality,  however,  it  belongs  to  the 
category  of  poat-canonical  (apocryphal  and  apoca- 
lyptical) literature,  and  hence  we  refer  for  details 
to  the  article  Devblopuent  of  Doctrine  in  the 
Apocrtphal  Period  (above,  p.  272  ff.);  cf.  also 
P.  Voiz,  Jiiditche  Etehatolog%e  von  Daniel  bit 
Akiba,  Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  1903  ;  W.  Bousset, 
Die  iiiditehe  Apokalffptik,  etc,  Berlin,  1903 ;  W. 
Baldensperger,  Die  tnes*ianisch  •  apokalyptitchen 
Hoffnungen  de*  Judenthums*,  Strassburg,  1903. 

The  npocalyptio  character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
is  already  indicated  by  the  command  (8*  12*- »)  to 
Daniel  to  keep  the  revelations  made  to  him  secret, 
and  to  seal  the  book  till  the  time  of  the  end.  But 
it  is  seen  most  clearly  of  all  in  the  contents  of 
chs.  2.  7.  10  ff.  Throughout  these  chapters  events 
are  predicted,  some  of  which  had  happened  within 
the  author's  own  experience,  while  others  had  long 
been  things  of  the  past :  in  chs.  2  and  7  the  world- 
empires  ttiat  succeeded  the  empire  of  Babvlon, 
along  with  the  ten  kings  of  the  fourth  kingdom  ; 
in  10  ff.  the  conflicts  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucids,  with  numberless  details;  and,  most  of 
all,  the  terrible  danger  to  the  religion  of  Israel 
threatened  by  Antiochos  nr.  Epipnanes  (ll'"-). 
The  purpose  is  everjrwhere  the  same :  the  author 
means  to  encourage  his  countrymen  to  uncon- 
querable endurance  amidst  the  severe  persecu- 
tion to  which  their  faith  and  their  fidelity  to  the 
Law  were  subjected.  With  this  view  he  shows 
them,  by  the  example  of  the  ^oung  Daniel  and 
his  companions  (I"-),  the  blessing  of  unqualified 
obedience  to  the  laws  about  food  ;  by  the  example 
of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace  (ch.  3),  and  by 
tho  example  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  (cb.  6),  he 
exhibits  now  for  courageous  confessors  of  the  God 
of  Israel  wondrous  deliverance  is  wrought,  while 
punishment  inevitably  overtakes  the  despisers  of 
this  God  (3»»«-  4*»-  5*  6*  <»♦>)•  On  the  other  side,  the 
consolation  he  offers  is  based  upon  the  prediction — 
veiled  indeed  in  true  apocalyptic  fashion,  yet  on 
that  account  enust— of  the  end  of  the  oppression. 


It  is  derived  (ch.  9)  from  a  mystical  interpretation 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  a  seventy  years'  period 
of  rejection  for  Jerusalem,  the  years  being  ex- 
plained as  weeks  of  years.  Even  this  instance  of 
occupation  with  the  long-canonized  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, in  order  to  discover  a  secret  sense,  is  a  char- 
actoristic  mark  of  apocalyptic. 

It  would  be  doing  the  Book  of  Daniel  serious 
injustice  to  deny  it  all  claim  to  a  truly  religions 
tone,  and  to  see  in  it  merely  an  embodiment  of 
rigid  zeal  for  the  Law.  Even  if  the  beautiful  con- 
fession of  sins  contained  in  9*'"  should  have  to  be 
regarded,  with  many  modems,  as  a  lator  addition, 
yet  in  8**  and  II**  there  is  the  implication  that  the 
advent  of  the  final  age  is  still  kept  back  by  the 
continnonee  of  God's  well -merited  anger  against 
Israel.  But  elsewhere,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the 
strict  observance  of  the  outward  demands  of  the 
Law,  especially  those  relating  to  the  cultus,  occupies 
the  forefront  of  interest.  To  our  apocalyptist  what 
appears  to  be  the  principal  misfortune  m  the  re- 
ligious persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is 
plainly  tiie  abolition  of  the  regular  morning  and 
evening  burnt-offering  (8"-  >*  11"  [coupled  in  the 
latter  passage  with  the  defilement  of  the  sanctoaiy 
by  a  heathen  image]),  while  its  reintrodnction  u 
the  subject  of  exact  calculation  (S"'-  12"'  }.* 

Considering  the  date  of  origin  of  the  Book  of 
DanieL  it  is  a  matteor  of  course  that  its  conception 
of  God  should  oocnpjr  the  level  reached  by  the 
writing  prophets.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
here  already  there  should  be  such  striking  tracei 
of  the  effort,  which  aftorwuds  reached  a  climax 
in  the  Rabbinical  theology,  to  jealously  guard  the 
person  of  Giod  from  all  direct  contact  with  the 
visible  world.  This  explains  the  great  multiplying 
of  comparatively  independent  interuiediato  beings, 
who  hold  converse  with  the  apocalyptist,  in  order 
to  give  him  information  (7'"'  S""-  9"*,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  an  angel, 
Gabriel ;  10^-) ;  or  whom  he  beholds  otherwise  in 
his  visions,  such  as  the  countless  myriads  of  7" 
(cf.  also  8'''-  12"-,  and  the  mention  of  guardian 
angels  in  3"  6").  In  the  story  of  the  madness  of 
Neouchadref^  (4""-)  it  looks  almost  aa  if  the  rule 
of  the  world  was  left  to  the  '  determination  of  the 
vxttehen'  [certain  superior  angels]  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  '  holy  ones ' ;  it  is  not  till  v."  that 
we  hear  of  a  'determination  of  the  Highest.'  Ko 
less  do  the  struggles  of  the  nations  appear  to  be 
decided  simply  by  angelic  princes  (QliT)  as  the 
guardians  and  champions  of  the  various  peoples ;  t 
cf.  10^-,  where  probably  we  should  see  (irabriel  in 
the  fantastically  descril»ed  figure  of  the  champion  of 
Israel,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Miohael,^  one  of  the 
chief  princes  (lO"-"  ;  in  12'  he  is  called  'the  great 
prince  who  protects  thy  countrymen'),  contends 
with  the  patron  angels  of  the  Persian  empire  and 
(v.™)  of  Greece. 

The  above-described  tendency  to  keep  the  per- 
son of  Grod  at  a  distance  appears  to  be  quite  con- 
tradicted by  the  description  in  7**,  where  the 
'ancient  of  days,'  who  takes  his  seat  upon  the 
throne  to  execute  judgment,  can  be  understood 
only  of  God.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  hert 
we  nave  to  do  with  a  mere  vision,  and  that  on  the 
occasion  in  question  pei'sonal  action  on  the  part  of 
God  was  indispensable,  the  description  is  confined 
wholly  to  externals  (clothing,  hair  of  the  head, 
dazzling  throne,  and  myriads  of  attendant  spirit  >), 
God  is  not  once  introduced  as  speaking.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  as  if  the  decision  of  tne  assessors 
of  the  court  (v.""")  were  pronounced  on  the  ground 

•  In  W"-  then  nuiv  be  two  Uter  systeini  a(  nekaalaf 
dlllerent  from  that  ot  8i< 
i  Cf.  what  wu  aaid  above  (p.  70»<>t)  on  Is  24>b. 
t  Cf.  the  exhaustive  numognph  ot  W.  LuetkM,  JTieta* 

Oattinsen,  I8»8. 
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of  the  '  books,'  in  which,  presumably,  the  actions  of 
ttie  parties  to  be  jud<;ed  bad  been  written  down. 

This  judgment  evidently  enters  as  a  principal 
component  into  the  eschatological  expectations  of 
the  apocalyptist.  And  its  result  is  not  merely  to 
cast  down  the  heathen  world-empire  personified  in 
the  God-bloi^iiheming  Antioohus  Epipnanes,  but  to 
bestow  the  world -dominion  for  ever  on  the  '  saints 
of  the  Most  High,'  i.e.  on  the  people  of  Israel 
(71M.  Mt  n.  gf_^  by  the  way,  even  2").  In  view  of 
the  express  interpretation  of  the  angel  in  7'-".  the 
figure  who,  like  a  man,  eomes  with  the  cloads  of 
heaven,  can  be  understood  only  of  Israel,  and  not 
of  a  personal  Messiah,  of  whom,  strangely  enough, 
the  book  contains  no  hint.  On  the  otner  hand,  it 
is  the  Book  of  Daniel  (12°)  that  contains  the  first 
undoubted  *  reference  to  the  resurrection.  Even 
here,  however,  what  is  looked  for  is  not  a  general 
resurrection  of  cUl  the  dead,  but  only  a  resurrection 
of  many,  including  both  the  godly  (to  everlasting 
life)  and  the  ungodly  (to  shame  and  everlasting 
abhorrence).  The  number  of  the  first  naturally 
includes  Daniel  himself  (v."). 

That  this  last  offshoot  of  prophecy  should  now 
exhibit  only  faint  traces  of  the  true  prophetic 
spirit,  and  should  move  rather  on  the  lines  of 
'legal '  religion,  is  onfy  natural  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  latter  had  held  almost  unlimited  sway  for 
nearly  800  years  at  the  date  when  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  composed. 

In  speaking  ot  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  even  in 
dealing  with  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  post- 
exilic  prophecy,  we  have  been  compelled  to  antici- 
pate the  order  of  the  stages  of  development  of  the 
reli^on  of  Israel.  Our  next  task  will  t>e  to  seek  to 
realize  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  '  Priests'  Code.' 

VIIL  The  Priests'  Code  (P). 

L  The  SOUSOSS.  —  Regarding  the  nnmerons 
questions  connected  with  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  stratum  usually  known  as  P,  we  must  here 
be  content  with  a  few  remarks.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  not  only  the  present  Pentateuch  but 
also  its  latest  stratum,  namely  P,  must  be  viewed 
as  the  fruit  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  literary  pro- 
cess. Nevertheless,  the  spirit  and  the  diction  of 
.  this  whole  stratum  exhibit  such  unity,  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  tJie  religion  of 
Israel,  it  is  a  matter  of  only  subordinate  interest 
to  determine  the  component  elements  more  ex- 
actly. Thus  we  do  not  dispute  the  possibility 
that  the  so-called  Law  of  Holiness  (H)  may  in- 
clude some  pre-exiUo  passages,  but  we  regard  by 
far  the  most  of  H  as  having  originated  wiuiin  the 
priesfJy  circles  of  the  Exile,  and  that  by  way  of 
carrying  out  the  programme  sketched  by  Ezekiel 
(chs.  40  -  43).  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
priestly  law-book,  which,  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  Ezr  7"  (of.  also  Neh  8"- "),  was  first 
brought  with  him  from  Babylon  by  Ezra,  and 
which,  in  view  of  Ezr  7>»- "  ('  the  writer  of  the  law 
of  the  God  of  heaven'),  must  at  least  have  been 
edited  bv  him.  Whether  this  Iaw-lx>ok  of  Ezra  was 
identical  with  that  recension  which  embodied  the 
eultus  laws  in  the  form  of  a  cultns  history  (cf.  e.g. 
l^v  ID"-,  Nu  15*"'-).  and  included  also  the  historical 
parts  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Joshua, 
we  leave  an  open  question.  Only,  we  have  no 
doubt  on  this  point,  that  Ezra's  law-book  was 
identical  neither  with  the  whole  of  the  present 
Pentateuch  nor  with  the  whole  of  the  present 
P  stratum.  For,  in  the  one  case,  the  occasional 
glaring  differences  between  the  laws  in  D  and  in  P 
would  have  occasioned  serious  confusion ;  while, 

*  Th«  sbove  (p.  71S>>)  dted  paaaice.  Is  SSM,  which,  by  the 
vij,  perhaps  belongs  to  the  awne  period  as  Daniel,  is  by  not  a 
tei  explained  o(  the  poKtieal  reeunection  of  the  people. 


on  the  other  supposition,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
po.ssible  to  account  for  the  very  frequent  repeti- 
tions (for  instance,  the  duplicate  versions  of  the 
ordinances  regarding  the  building  and  furnishing 
of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  Ex  26-31  and  35-40),  aa 
well  as  the  partial  divergences  of  the  components 
of  certain  groups  (for  Instance,  in  the  so-called 
sacrificial  torah  of  Lv  1-7).  On  the  contrary,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  code  of  Ezra,  which 
was  originally  harmoniow,  was  subsequently  en- 
larged by  the  products  of  other  i>rie8tly  schemes, 
and  so  finally  (probably  still  within  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.)  united  with  the  older  sources  (J,  £,  D)  into  a 
single  whole. 

ii.  TueGoSCBPTIOHOPGOD.—I.  P's  conception 
of  God  can,  properly  speaking,  be  gathered  only 
from  the  Creation  narrative  of  Gn  1.  For,  as 
almost  his  whole  interest  is  fixed  on  the  prepara- 
tion for  and  the  establishment  of  the  Israelitish 
theocracy,  little  occasion  presents  itself  elsewhere 
for  descanting  on  the  bemg  of  God.  But  in  the 
story  of  Creation  (cf.  above,  p.  666)  we  encounter 
such  a  transcendence  of  God  in  relation  to  matter. 
In  opposition  to  all  pantheistic  Intermixing  of  the 
two,  and  to  every  theory  of  evolution,  that  we  may 
here  pass  by  the  much  debated  question  of  the 
dependence  of  the  narrator  on  the  Babylonian  or 
the  Phcenician  cosmogony.*  At  most,  a  mytho- 
logical echo  has  survived  in  the  allusion  to  a  chaos 
(V.*)  and  the  hovering  (scarcely  '  brooding')  of  the 
creative  spirit  of  God  over  the  primeval  ocean. 
But,  even  if  v.'  should  be  urged  in  opposition  to 
the  assumption  of  a  creation  ex  nihUo,  there  would 
still  be  left  the  making  of  light,  of  the  firmament 
of  heaven,  and,  above  all,  of  the  stwrs,  which  are 
evidently  to  be  thought  of  not  as  formed  from 
pre-existing  material  but  as  called  inunediately 
into  being.  The  absolute  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator  results  of  itself  from  the  fact  that  His 
word  of  command  is  all  that  is  needed  to  bring 
things  into  being  according  to  His  pleasure ;  whUe 
His  absolute  wisdom  is  manifested  in  the  pro- 
gressive order  of  the  creative  work,  culminating 
in  man,  the  goal  and  the  crown  of  creation ;  as 
well  as  by  the  testimony  of  the  Creator  Himself 
(v.")  that  all  He  had  made  was  '  very  good,'  i.e. 
perfect. 

2.  This  lofty  conception  of  the  living,  personal,  but 
at  the  same  time  purely  spiritual,  God — a  product 
of  perfected  prophetism — shows  itself  elsewhere  in 
P  in  his  careful  avoidance  of  all  anthropomorphism. 
True,  indeed,  even  he  cannot  entirely  dispense 
with  theophanies  at  specially  important  crises  in 
the  history  of  redemption  ;  but  he  always  con- 
tents himself  with  almost  imperceptible  allusions 
to  the  near  presence  of  Grod  (Gn  l?**  35"*),  or  to  the 
appearing  of  the  '  glory  of  Jahweh '  (see  above,  p. 
639''f.)  in  the  cloud  (Ex  16",  Nu  O""-  IT"  [16«1). 
This  glory  appears  to  the  Israelites  iipon  the  top 
of  Mount  Sinai  like  devouring  tire  (Ex  24");  its 
reflexion  causes  the  skin  of  Moses'  face  to  shine,  so 
that  he  has  to  cover  his  countenance  with  a  veil 
(Ex  34^).  But  none  of  these  passages  venture 
on  even  a  remote  description  of  tne  being  of  God. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  surely  no  accident, 
again,  that  in  P  we  find  no  trace  of  intermediary 
beings  between  God  and  man,  the  sole  medium  of 
reveuition  being  the  word  of  God.  Manifestlv, 
the  sending  forth  of  angels,  who  had  to  be  thought 
of  all  the  same  as  wearing  some  bodily  form,  ap- 
peared to  P  as  itself  a  degrading  of  the  Divine 
sphere  to  the  realm  of  the  creaturdy, 

3.  All  the  less  can  it  be  that,  when  man  is  said 
to  have  been  created  after  the  image  of  God  and 

*  The  fullest  treatment  ot  theae  queetiona  la  by  H.  Ounkel, 
Schopjniyj  und  Chaot in  Uneit  und £ndz<tt(Q4iMingen,  18M) ; 
and  Frdr.   Delitzach,  Dot  babylonitelia  WtUiekSgfm^tipot 

(LeipziK,  1S96). 
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In  His  likeness  (Gn  1"),  there  is  any  thought  of  a 
cojiying  of  the  bodily  form  of  God.  Even  if  sonie- 
tbin;;  of  the  kind  may  have  been  intended  in  the 
heathen  source  which  is  assnmed  by  many  to  have 
buen  u:«ed  by  the  narrator,  he  himself  would  have 
indignantly  repelled  any  such  conception.  Man  is 
the  image  of  God  in  so  far  as  he,  in  di.<>tinction 
from  all  other  living  creatures,  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  rational  and  moral  beings,  whose  supreme 
head  is  God  Himself.  The  idea  that  this  Divine 
image  was  lost  by  a  fall  into  sin  is  quite  unknown 
to  P.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  notes  (Gn  5*) 
that  it  was  transmitted  bv  Adam,  through  the 
process  of  generation,  to  ^eth  (and  his  further 
posterity) ;  and,  even  after  the  Flood,  murder  is 
declarea  to  be  an  act  worthy  of  punishment  by 
death  (9*),  because  it  amounts  to  a  destroying  of 
the  Divine  image. 

A  result  of  the  position  of  pre-eminence  held 
by  man  as  the  bearer  of  the  Divine  image  is  the 
dominion  accorded  him  by  God  over  the  earth, 
and  in  particular  over  the  world  of  animals 
(Gn  1^).  For  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  men 
are  capacitated  by  becoming  froitful  and  multi- 
plying in  accordance  with  the  so-called  '  Creation- 
blessing.'  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  are 
at  first  (v.")  confined  exclusively  to  a  vegetable 
diet;  permission  to  use  animal  food  (but  to  the 
exclusion  of  eating  blood)  does  not  come  till  after 
the  Flood  (Gn  9^''-),  i.e.  it  is  simply  a  concession  to 
the  corruption  that  hu  now  set  in,  a  perversion 
of  the  condition  originally  designed  by  God.  In 
His  perfect  creation  slaughter  could  not  have  held 
sway  from  the  first. 

ill.  The  Reoulatiohs  op  tub  Theocracy.— 
1.  That  interest  in  the  regulations  of  the  theocracy 
by  which  the  whole  of  P  is  dominated,  makes 
itself  felt  already  in  the  Creation  narrative,  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  represents  the  Sabbath  as  blessed 
and  hallowed  from  the  beginning  as  the  day  on 
which  God  rested  from  His  six  days'  work  (Gn  2^). 
The  Flood  is  indeed,  as  in  J,  a  judgment  of  God 
(6"'-)  on  a  wholly  corrupt  humanity,  but  at  the 
same  time  furnishes  the  occasion  for  concluding 
a  birtth  (cf.,  on  this  so-called  'covenant,'  above, 

& 630'>f.)  with  the  new  race  of  men  descended  from 
oah.  It  consists  in  God's  promise  that  mankind 
is  in  future  to  be  safe  from  the  recurrence  of  de- 
struction by  the  waters  of  a  flood,  and  in  the 
binding  of  Noati  (and  in  him  of  all  mankind)  to 
abstain  from  eating  blood  and  from  murder.  The 
covenantal  sign  confirmatory  of  the  Divine  promise 
is  the  rainbow 

2.  In  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  which  is  dis- 
missed by  P  in  a  few  very  brief  notices,  there 
emerges  prominently  once  more  the  concluding  of 
the  birtth  with  Abraham  (Gn  17"-).  The  Divine 
promise  in  this  instanoe  has  reference  to  the  be- 
stowing upon  the  patriarch  of  a  very  numerous 
posterity,  which  shall  include  even  kings,  and  to 
the  assigning  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham's 
seed  as  a  permanent  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  Abnuiam  is  bound  to  an  upright  walk 
before  God  and  to  the  adoption  of  circumcision 
as  the  outward  si^  of  this  second  'covenant' 
It  is  clear  that  circumcision,  which,  as  a  very 
ancient  practice  of  many  nations  surrounding 
Israel,  must  originally  have  rested  npon  other 
grounds  (cf.  above,  p.  622'' f.),  is  here  brought 
under  a  specifically  religiuus  point  of  view.  Since 
an  uncircumcised  person  is  '  unclean,'  circumcision, 
as  the  taking  away  of  a  portion  of  the  uncleanness, 
is  a  symbolical  act  of  purifying.  But  this  negative 
sense  is  supplemented  by  a  positive  one — an  act  of 
consecration.  Circumcision  is  the  rite  whereby  a 
child  is  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  pure 
God -consecrated  people,  and  it  includes  at  the 
tame  time  the  obligation  to  conform  to  ail  the 


Divine  ordinances  that  are  binding  on  this  body. 
All  these  features  (purification,  consecration,  en- 
gagement) impart  to  circumcision,  as  viewed  by 
P,  a  sacramental  character,  which  suggests  com- 
parison with  Christian  Baptism.  Tlie  circnm- 
stance  that,  according  to  v.^,  circumcision  is  to 
he  performed  also  on  every  class  of  slaves,  appears 
at  the  first  glance  very  strange,  in  view  of  the  par- 
ticularism with  which  P  elsewhere  insists  on  the 
sole  claim  of  Israel  to  the  name  of  a  people  of  God. 
But  it  seems  to  him  even  more  important  that  no 
unclean  one  shall  be  tolerated  in  the  company  «rf 
the  clean,  and  hence  he  resorts  more  readily  to 
the  expedient  of  requiring  that  even  foreigners 
who  liiive  come  into  external  fellowship  with 
Israel  shall  be  bound  to  the  Law  by  circumcision, 
and  be  thereby  constituted  full  citizens  of  the 
Divine  commonwealth. 

3.  Except  for  his  detailed  account  of  the  purchase 
of  the  burial-place  at  l;lebron  (Gn  23),  upon  which 
he  evidently  means  to  b,ise  n  claim  ou  the  part  of 
Abraham's  posterity  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  P 
hastens  rapidly  over  the  history  preliminary  to 
the  Sinai  covenant,  that  he  may  dwell  all  the 
more  fully  on  this  third  bgrtth,  whose  duration  is 
to  be  eternal,  and  whose  sign  is  the  Sabbath 
(Ex  31'").  In  the  forefront  stands  (Ex  6«-) 
the  solemn  revelation  of  the  name  '  Jahweh '  to 
Muses.  This  name  is  exi>rc»»ly  said  to  hare 
been  then  first  communicated,  God  having  re- 
vealed Himself  to  the  fathers  only  as  El-s/uuUai 
('God  almighty').  No  explanation  of  the  name 
'  Jahweh '  is  given.  Doubtless,  tha  explanatim 
which  underlies  Ex  3"  is  assumed  as  long 
familiar.  But  here  already  the  promises  of 
Jahweh  are  enumerated,  upon  which  the  birith  at 
Sinai  is  to  be  founded  :  the  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  whereby  at  the  same  time 
Israel's  election  us  the  people  of  God's  own  pos- 
session is  sealed,  and  the  settlement  of  them  in 
Canaan  in  fulfilment  of  the  sworn  promise  to  the 

Satriarchs  that  this  land  was  to  be  given  to  their 
escendants  for  a  perpetual  possession.  The  obli- 
gations, again,  to  which  the  people  have  to  submit 
themselves,  in  order  to  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  these  Divine  blessings  and  of  the  name  '  peopw 
of  Jahweh,'  are  laid  down  in  the  numerous  orai- 
nances  which  form  the  kernel  of  the  so-called 
'  Priests'  Code.'  The  latter  name  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  this  code  is  concerned  only  with  pre- 
scnptions  for  the  priests — by  way  of  oppodtion, 
for  instance,  to  Deuteronomy  as  a  law-book  for 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the 
laws  contained  in  it  assume  the  form  of  oommuni- 
cations  which  Moses  by  God's  command  imparts 
to  the  people.  But,  as  all  strictly  ritual  acts  can 
be  performed  only  by  priests,  and  the  laws  have 
reference  very  largely  to  the  cnltus,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  as  the  '  Priests'  Code '  is  per- 
fectly justified.  The  realm  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence,*  which  plays  by  no  means  an  un- 
essential part  in  the  'Book  of  the  Covenant,' 
comes  into  consideration  in  P  only  where  speci- 
fically religious  interests  are  involved. 

4.  The  fundamental  notions  on  which  the  so- 
cal  led  CeremonieU  Law,  in  dependence  on  the  legisla- 
tive  programme  of  Ezekiel,  is  based,  are  extremely 
simple.  They  amount  essentially  to  the  one  idea 
that  in  the  domain  of  Israel,  Jahweh's  own  people, 
everything  without  exception  belongs,  and  is  tnos 
consecrate,  to  Him  alone.  This  holds  good  ac- 
cordingly of  all  space  and  time,  and  of  all  pro- 

*  On  this  side  o(  the  legiaUtion,  which  we  fius  hy  here,  U>» 
reader  may  compare  the  foUowinK  :  W.  Nowack,  todalm 
Problemt  tn  Ifrael,  Stranburg,  1892  ;  E.  Schall,  Die  Staatmr- 
faminn  di-r  Jwlen,  Leipzig,  1S9«;  F.  Bob],  Die  mticlm 
Verhahuitse  der  Itnulitm,  Berlin,  18W;  O.  Ftonter,  Dtk 
motaitchr  Stra/recht  in  itintr  getatieUliekm  MntwiekeUtPf^ 
Leipzig,  1900. 
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perty  and  life.  The  fall  logical  consequence  of  this 
now  would  l>e,  properly  speaking,  that  man  wonld 
have  to  renounce  all  use  of  what  is  (Jod's  sole  pro- 
perty— nay,  that  all  life  would  have  to  be  brought 
to  Him  in  sacrifice.  But  this  would  make  the 
continued  existence  of  the  God-consecrated  people 
impossible.  Hence  God  has  so  ordained  it  in  His 
law  that  only  a  portion  of  the  property  in  question 
is  to  be  exclusively  hallowed  to  Him  and  thus 
withdrawn  from  profane  use.  This  due  (tSrHmdh), 
levied  upon  the  whole,  gives  symbolical  expression 
to  the  confession  that  Jahweh  is  incontrovertibly 
Lord  of  everything.  With  this  admission  He  is 
graciously  satisfied ;  and  by  the  sacred  tir&mdh 
all  the  rest  is  also  hallowed  and  its  safe  nse  pro- 
cured for  Israel.  But  all  the  heavier  is  the 
vengeance  that  overtakes  him  who  omits  the  pre- 
scribed hallowing  and  rendering  of  a  portion  to 
Jahweh,  or  lays  his  hands  on  what  has  already 
been  hailowed.  It  will  be  our  object  in  the  fol- 
lowing survey  to  show  what  was  the  special 
portion  of  Jahweh  under  all  the  categories  above 
referred  to. 

(a)  Holy  placet. — Jahweh  is  sole  Lord  of  all 
space.  But  He  contents  Himself  with  requiring 
that  a  limited  space  be  marked  off  and  declared 
absolutely  sacred.  This  space  is  the  place  where 
His  '  glory '  dwells,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plies the  condition  of  approach  to  Him  and  of  aU 
kinds  of  ritual  proceedin;^8.  (a)  The  latter  became 
possible  for  the  first  time  after  the  construction  of 
the  one  le^timate  sanctuary,  in  the  form  of  the 
'Tent  of  Meeting'  (commonly  called  '  the  taber- 
nacle,' German  Stiftskiitte)  at  Sinai.  Hence  P 
nowhere  speaks  of  the  erecting  of  altars  or  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  by  the  patriarchs,  but  the 
constitution  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  first  and  very 
minutely  handled  subject  of  the  Sinaitic  legis- 
lation (Ex  25"'-  and  35*"  ).  The  concentration  of 
the  coitus  at  one  legitimate  sanctuary,  which 
Deuteronomy  (12'*')  put  forward  as  a  new  demand 
and  which  it  oarriea  through  not  without  dilh- 
culty,  appears  in  P  as  something  that  is  self- 
evicient  and  needs  not  to  be  specially  enjoined. 
Nor  does  P,  like  Deuteronomy,  regard  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  cultns  as  coming  into  force  only  after 
the  termination  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  [or,  to 
be  more  precise,  after  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple],  but  as  a  principle  that  was  valid  from  the 
very  first.  The  tent-sanctuary  erected  at  Sinai  is 
indeed,  in  view  of  its  whole  character,  nothing  but 
the  Jerusalem  temple  projected  back  into  the  time 
of  the  wilderness  joumeyings ;  but  there  are  two 
considerations  that  forbid  our  speaking,  in  this 
connexion,  of  P's  account  as  pure  fiction.  In  the 
first  place,  even  the  ancient  tradition  (Ex  33''-) 
knows  of  a  '  Tent  of  Meeting,'  only  that  the  latter 
is  not  a  place  of  worship  but  simply  the  seat  of  an 
oracle,  and  that  it  stands  not  in  tne  midst  of  but 
outride  the  camp.  Secondly,  the  tent -sanctuary 
of  P  belongs  to  the  numerous  theories  which  owe 
their  form,  not  to  an  actual  tradition  but  to  a 
religious  postulate.  Things  must  have  been  so 
ordered,  it  was  argued,  if  they  were  to  harmonize 
with  the  (much  later,  but)  absolutely  authoritative 
theories.  Thus  a  delicate  symbolical  idea  comes 
to  be  transformed  into  tan<;ible  history.  Any  one 
who  straightway  pronounces  this  a  falsifying  of 
history,  shows  that  he  has  no  notion  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  whole  ^enos  of  literature  known 
as  the  midrash  {iox  it  is  to  this  realm  that  we 
must  assign  all  this  embodying  of  religious  ideas 
in  history,  within  the  Ceremonial  Law).  See, 
further,  art.  Tabernacle  in  vol.  iv. 

The  setting  up  of  the  sacred  tent  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp  of  Israel  naturally  implies  that  Jahweh 
means  to  take  up  His  abode  amidst  His  people,  if 
Dot  in  His  i«al  person,  yet  with  a  representation 


of  His  being  (of.  above,  p.  6.39'' f.,  on  the  '  ^'oiy 
of  Jahweh').  The  special  seat  of  His  revealing 
presence,  and  consequently  the  most  holy  cebtre 
of  the  sacred  spot,  is  the  lid  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Law  in  the  dark  adytum  of  the  tent  (Ex  25"). 
Next  to  this  'Holy  of  Holies,'  which,  it  would 
appear  from  Lv  16,  could  be  entered  only  by  the 
high  priest,  and  even  by  him  only  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement,*  comes  the  '  Holy  Place,' 
which  only  the  priests,  not  the  Levitt,  might 
enteri  These  two  spaces  are  surrounded  by  the 
fore-court,  in  which  tne  priests,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Levites,  attend  to  the  sacrificial  cultns. 
Between  the  fore-court,  again,  and  the  tribes  of 
Israel  which — three  on  each  side — surround  the 
court,  the  Levites  are  encamped.  In  virtue  of  the 
consecration  which  they  have  undergone,  they 
are  fitted  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  the  people 
against  the  Divine  holiness,  which  threatens  with 
destruction  everything  unclean  that  comes  near  it 
(Nu 

(j3)  The  idea  of  a  tirHm&koi  the  land  being  due  to 
Jaliweh  as  an  acknowledgment  that  one  owes  the 
whole  to  Him,  finds  a  further  expression  in  the 
command  to  set  apart  13  priestly  and  35  Levitical 
cities,  each  with  a  piece  of  pasture -land  round 
about  it  (Nn  35,  Jos  21).  The  circumstance  that 
these  cities  and  the  pasturage  pertaining  to  them 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  man,  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  looking  upon  them  as  a  due  paid 
to  Jahweh.  For  in  other  instances  as  well  (e.g. 
the  thigh  in  meal-offerings)  the  ttr&mSh  falls  to 
the  priests.  This  whole  enactment,  however,  is 
intended  simply  to  embody  one  of  those  theories 
spoken  of  above,  without  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  carrying  it  into  practice.  This  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  single  fact  that  the  territory  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  in  each  of  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  a  certain  number  of  cities  are 
to  be  set  apart  (Nu  35°),  had  long  ceased  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  people,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  in  the  post-exilic  period  such  a  law 
was  carried  out  even  in  the  case  of  Jodah,  although 
priests  and  Levites  may  have  fixed  their  abode  by 
preference  in  those  particular  cities  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  In  favour  of  the  view  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  a  mere  theory,  there  is,  finally, 
the  further  circumstance  that  several  of  the  cities 
enumerated  were  situated  so  near  to  one  another 
that  the  pasture-lands  attached  to  them  (extend- 
ing each  to  a  distance  of  2000  cubits  from  the 
city  wall)  would  in  many  instances  have  over- 
lapped. The  late  date,  however,  at  which  this 
theory  was  constructed  is  evident  from  the  way  in 
which  the  Priests'  Code  proper  repeatedly  (Nu 
IgiM.  26"»)  insists  that  the  tnbo  of  Levi  is  to  he 
compensated  by  the  ofl'erings  of  tiie  people  for 
having  loaived  its  claim  to  a  share  of  the  land : 
Jahweh  is  its  portion. 

(7)  A  final  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  Jahweh  as 
the  sole  owner  of  the  land  is  found  in  a  portion  of 
the  regulations  about  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the 
so-called  great  year  ofjubiU  (Lv  25).  It  is  true  that 
even  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  prescribes  (Ex  23"''') 
that  the  land  is  to  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  once  in 
seven  years,  for  the  good  of  the  poor  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  The  motive  there,  however, 
is  a  humanitarian,  not  a  theocratic,  one;  and, 
moreover,  the  rule  is  certainly  not  meant  to  apply 
to  all  cultivated  land  in  one  and  the  same  year. 
Deuteronomy  prescribes  (ch.  15)  only  a  remission 

*  The  opening  part  o(  Lv  16  contains,  indeed,  primarily  only 
regulatlonB  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  Aaron  to 
ensure  his  bein^  a))le  to  enter  the  sanctuary  without  danger, 
and  thus  manifestly  assumes  the  possibility  of  repeated 
entrances.  This  introductory  passage  was  afterwards  unal. 
ganiated  with  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Nu 
again,  implies  that  aU  priests  may  ofBdate  In  tb*  HOIj  o( 
Holies. 
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of  debts  for  the  seventh  year,  again  on  hnmani- 
tarian  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  Lv  25"-  re- 
quires that  every  seven  years  ali  land  shall  enjoy 
absolute  rest.  There  is  no  more  word  of  humani- 
tarian motives :  the  Sabbath  of  the  land  in  the 
Sabbatical  year  denotes  a  consecration  of  the  land 
just  as  the  weekly  Sabbath  signifies  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  specified  shorter  period  of  time.  Bat 
this  consecration  implies  once  more  the  solemn 
acknowledgment  that  the  people  have  received  the 
land  only  on  revocable  lease  from  Jahweh,  the 
sole  feudal  owner. 

We  have  the  express  testimony  of  the  history  of 
the  Maccabican  wars  to  the  fact  that  the  prescrip- 
tions regarding  the  Sabbatical  year  were  carried 
into  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  Jewish  tradition 
itself  admits  that  the  so-called  great  year  of  jnbile, 
which  fell  every  fiftieth  Tear  (after  the  complete 
lapse  of  seven  Sabbatical -Tear  weeks),  was  only 
counted  but  not  actually  observed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  carrying  out  of  the  prescriptions  of 
Lv  25",  so  far  as  this  was  possible  at  all,  would 
have  led  to  a  total  want  of  certainty  as  to  all 
matters  of  property  and  a  oonseqaent  paralTzing 
of  economic  relations.  Bat  the  consistent  theory 
of  P's  legislation  is  indifferent  to  questions  of 
practicability,  and  even  to  sach  considerations  as 
that  the  year  of  jabile  immediately  follows  a 
Sabbatical  year  and  thus  im^es  a  second  fallow 
year.  All  this  appears  to  P  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  principle  which  here  (v.")  finds  its 
most  notable  and  clearest  expression:  the  land 
(like  every  other  possesidMi),  being  the  property  of 
Jahweh,  mav  not  be  sold.  On  t£«  oontrarr,  one 
man  can  sell  to  another  only  a  certain  nnmoer  of 
harvests ;  the  price  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  years  which  have  yet  to  elapse  before 
the  next  jnbile  year,  when  the  property  spontane- 
ously falls  back  to  the  original  nsnfimotoaiy  of  it, 
the  proper  feudatory  of  Juiweh.  It  is  aigmficant 
that^  according,  to  v.'*'-,  the  hoases  in  a  walled 
city  do  not  pass  back  in  the  year  of  jubUe  into  the 
hands  of  the  seller.  They  are  the  handiwork  of 
man,  and,  as  such,  do  not  bdong  to  the  feudal 
property  of  which  Jahweh  ^ves  a  lease.  On  the 
other  bimd,  the  honaes  in  villages  are,  according 
to  v.",  a  p<ut  of  the  landed  property ;  hence  they 
are  redeemable  at  any  time,  and  pass  back  in  the 
year  of  jubile  to  their  original  owner. 

(6)  ffoly  times. — Jahweh  is  Lord  aJso  of  all  time. 
Hence  the  employing  of  time  in  any  porsuit  that 
brings  profit  amounts  to  an  encroaching  upon  God's 
right  of  property.  He  permits,  however,  of  sach 
encroachment,  upon  condition  that  special  portions 
of  the  whole  time  are  set  apart  and  'hallowed,'  i.e. 
withdrawn  from  profane  use,  as  belonging  to  God. 
The  essential  pomt  is  thus  abstention  from  work. 
It  is  only  in  a  secondary  way  that  P  thinks  of  the 
spending  of  holy  days  in  Divine  worship  or  pri- 
vate meditation.  On  ordinary  holy  days  it  is  only 
professional  work  that  is  forbidden  (Lv  23"-  » 
etc.),  bnt  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  it  is  work  of  every  kind  (w.*-*).  The 
standpoint  of  P  comes  out,  above  all,  in  the  motives 
he  assigns  for  the  festivala  The  original  agrarian 
character  of  these  (of.  above,  p.  662  ff.)  stUl  sur- 
vives—apart from  the  dedication  of  the  firstling 
sheaf  at  the  Moftdth  festival,  Lv  23^-— only  in 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  as  the  occasion  when  the 
firstling  loaves  are  presented.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Passover,  as  an  independent  festival,  precedes 
the  seven  (formerly  six)  days  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
Already  instituted  in  Egypt  (Ex  12^'-),  it  is  meant 
for  all  time,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  sparing 
of  Israel  the  nisht  before  the  Exodus,  when  God 
smote  all  the  urstbom  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
manifestly  primitiTe  fom  of  the  miebration  (the 
eating  of  the  lamb  in  the  honaes,  and  the  besprink-  I 


ling  of  the  doorposts  with  its  blood)  could  be  ra- 
tained  by  P  only  through  giving  up  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  festival ;  for  otherwise  it  could 
not  have  been  celebrated  except  (as  in  Dt  Ifi**-)  at 
the  central  sanctuary.  In  the  case  of  the  MazfUh 
festival  it  is  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  strict 
prohibition  of  leaven  was  given  at  the  very  Exodas 
itself,  fJiereby  conferring  upon  this_  festival  also 
the  character  of  a  theocratic  memorial  ordinance. 
With  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (now  an  eight  days' 
instead  of  a  seven  days'  festival),  which  was  oriein- 
ally  the  joyous  fea-st  of  the  fruit-  and  wine-ga^er- 
ing,  the  same  result  was  reached  by  giving  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  dwelling  in  booths  during  the 
festival  the  stamp  of  a  memorial  of  the  wilderness 
joumeyings.  This  giving  up  of  the  original  motive 
of  the  festivals,  namely,  the  course  of  the  various 
harvests,  permits  also  of  an  exact  dating  of  them. 
Thus  the  Passover  falls  on  the  evening  ot  the  14th 
Nisan,  MofzSth  extends  from  the  16tn  to  the  21st 
of  the  first  month.  Tabernacles  from  the  15th  to 
the  22nd  of  the  seventh  month,  while  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  falls  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  offering 
of  the  firstling  sheaf,  which  was  always  to  be  pre- 
sented the  day  after  the  Sabbath  of  the  MoffOth- 
week.  Of  new  festivals  we  have :  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  at  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month 
[otherwise  the  New  Moon,  to  which  such  import- 
ance was  attached  in  early  times,  is  signalized  in 
P  only  by  a  multiplication  of  the  ofBcialofferingsl 
and  tne  Great  Day  of  Atonement  on  the  10th  day 
of  the  same  month.  Once  more  it  is  significant 
that  the  latter  festival,  which  is  andonbtedly  of  yery 
late  origin,  and  whose  motives  are  purely  theocratic, 
should  nave  become  the  most  important  and  the 
holiest  of  all.  By  the  way,  it  is  only  ui  the  case 
of  seven  of  these  days  (tlie  1st  and  7th  days  of 
Mc^^th ;  the  Feast  of  Weeks ;  the  Ut,  10th,  15th. 
and  22nd  days  of  the  seventh  month  [but,  accord- 
ing to  Lv  2S\  also  every  Sabbath])  that  a  '  holy 
convocation '  of  the  whole  people  is  re<inired  at  the 
sanctuary — a  demand  which  is  intelligible  only  if 
one  thinks  of  the  people  as  living  in  the  neighbonr- 
bood  of  the  sanctuair',  as  was  actually  the  case 
during  the  first  perioa  after  the  Retnm  from  the 
Exile. 

All  the  festivals  hitherto  enumerated  reeurred 
every  year.  Bnt  the  underlying  idea  of  all  the 
festal  seasons  made  its  way  to  a  further  realization 
in  the  setting  apart,  as  hallowed  to  God,  of  seasons 
within  larger  mvisions  of  time.  This  led  to  the 
expansion  of  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  separa- 
tion and  hallowing  of  every  seventh  year  as  the 
close  of  a  year-week,  and  oi  the  fiftieth  year  after 
the  termination  of  a  cycle  of  seven  year-weeks. 
The  celebration  of  these  is  based  upon  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  soil.  Since  in  this  instance 
the  theory  of  sacred  time  is  in  the  closest  contact 
with  that  of  sacred  space,  we  have  already  (p.  717'') 
had  to  speak  of  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  great 
yearof  lubile. 

(e)  The  congeerated  eharaeter  of  all  metiAen  »f 
the  people;  ' holy  persons'  in  the  namneer  sense 
{Prtests  and  LevUes). — (a)  The  fact  that  Jahweh  bv 
mighty  acts  '  redeemed '  the  people  from  the  bond- 
age of  Egypt,  constituted  Israel  the  property  of 
Jahweh  alone  (Lv  25*** ") ;  and  henceforward  it 
was  to  be  a  people  consecrated  to  Him,  and  thaa 
— in  harmony  with  His  superiority  to  every  kii>d 
of  stain — an  absolutely  pure  people.  This  idea 
finds  expression  on  the  one  hand  in  the  purificatory 
act  of  circumcision,  and  on  the  other  in  the  numer- 
ous regulations  about  cleanness  (cf.  especially  Lv 
11-15),  which  furnish  instractions  as  to  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  to  avoid  defilement,  and  as  to 
the  atoning  acts  necessary  when  Levitical  {rarity 
has  been  lost.  In  so  far  aa  these  acts  oousiBt  of 
sacrificial  transactions,  we  shall  have  to  speak  of 
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them  more  fully  below  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  sacrifice.  But,  besides  these,  we  have  to 
do  here  with  the  command  to  consecrate  to  God 
all  the  male  fintbom  (and  therewith  all  the  fur- 
thei  ofispring  of  the  same  womb),  and,  following 
out  this  idea,  to  redeem  them  by  a  prescribed  per- 
formance from  the  condition  of  forfeiture  to  the 
Deity  (Ex  13'-  Nu  18").  The  same  object  is 
aimed  at  in  the  requirement  of  a  poll-tax  of  half 
a  shekel  from  every  adult  Israelite  as  a  protective 
'covering'  of  his  life  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
numbering  of  the  people  (Ex  30>"- ).  For  this  last 
is,  as  it  were,  an  encroaching  upon  Jahweh's  sphere 
of  sovereignty ;  hence  an  express  acknowledgment 
of  His  sole  claim  to  the  life  of  all  persons  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  takes  the  form  of  a  jpoll-tax  (Heb. 
i^i  'covering,'  'atonement'),  which  is  of  the  same 
amount  for  alL  A  natoral  result  of  the  same 
assumption  is  found,  finally,  in  th«  injunction 
(Lt  2S'*'-)  that  Israelites,  who  from  any  cause 
have  become  bondmen,  are  not  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  real  slaves,  although  in  the  Book  of  the 
Ck>venant  (Ex  21"*)  and  even  in  Deuteronomy 
(IS"-)  this  is  treated  as  qnite  possible.  On  the 
contrary,  P  demands  that,  as  r^ly  the  property 
of  Jahweh,  they  are  to  rank  only  as  hirelings  or 
tdthdbhtm  (Lv  26"),  and  in  any  case  are  to  go  free 
in  the  year  of  jnbile. 

(^)  But,  more  clearly  than  in  any  way  hitherto 
mentioned,  the  idea  of  a  people  consecrated  to  God 
finds  expression  in  the  organization  of  the  priest- 
hood. Properly  speaking,  all  male  Israelites  ought 
to  discharge  priestly  fimctions,  and  thereby  tes- 
tify their  willing  devotion  to  'God.  But  for  this 
an  indispensable  requisite  is  such  a  condition  of 
purity  as  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  by  every 
man  amidst  the  dnties  of  common  life.  Hence 
Jahweh  has  arranged  for  a  permanent  representa- 
tion *  of  the  people,  in  the  form  of  the  hereditary 
priesthood  entrusted  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  The 
restriction  of  the  priesthood  to  the  'sons  of 
Zadol^,'  demanded  by  Ezekiel  (see  above,  p.  706*), 
was  impossible  for  P  for  the  reason  that  his  whole 
legislation  dates  from  Moses,  and  thus  long  before 
the  time  of  ^adok.  At  the  same  time,  moreover, 
the  deriving  of  the  priesthood  from  Aaron  made  it 
possible  to  recognize  the  priestly  rights  of  certain 
non-^adokite  familie8.t  But,  in  the  main,  P's 
'  sons  of  Aaron '  are  jnst  the  ^adokites. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  approach  God  and  present 
Israel's  offerings  to  Him  without  danger,  the 
priests  have  to  guard  carefully  against  all  defile- 
ment. In  particular,  they  are  not  to  incur  defile- 
ment from  any  dead  body  (Lv  21"'').  except  in 
anavoidable  cases  when  the  body  was  that  of  a 
parent,  a  brother,  an  onmarried  sister,  or  one's 
own  child.  Any  bodUy  defect  serves  of  itsdf  to 
ezclnde  from  priestly  functions,  for  one  thns 
affected  wonla  '  desecrate  the  sanctuaries  of 
Jahweh'  (v.^).  But  the  highest  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  outward  purity  apply  to  the  high 
priest,  in  whose  person  the  idea  of  a  personal 
representation  of  the  holy  people  reaches  its 
dimax.    He  may  not  defile  himself  with  any 

*  It  needs  no  ugnmeDt  to  ihow  that  the  paralltl  it  ms  onoe 
oostoinaryto  dnw  becwean  the  OX  and  the  Catholic  ooooep- 
tion  of  the  prierthood  is  qnite  a  mietakeo  one.  According 


to  the  latter,  the  priest  aots  the  part  o(  Qod  over  against  the 
people,  and  henoe  in  Ood'e  name  gives  abaolntion  and  imparts 
bleaaink.  On  the  other  hand.  In  P  the  high  priest  is  nothing 
inoi«  than  a  lepreaentatlve— hk^hly  exalted  and  dignified. 


d  in  aivenr  regard  (see  below).  Any  (ritual)  short- 
I  his  nut  mvolres  toe  whole  people  in  gnilt  As  to 
Bg  of  Jahweh.  again,  the  high  priest,  like  the  other 


Indeed — o(  the  Ood .  consecnted  people.  He  represents  It 
before  God  in  eivr  '  —  '  

the  blearing 

iwleflta,  cannotfanpart  ^is  of  himself,  l^ut  most  supplicate  it  of 
GodCol.  Hu  8"«,  and  especially  v.*7). 

t  n>ese  have  their  genealogy  traced  not  to  Eleasar  but  to 
Itbunar,  another  eon  ol  Aaron.  It  may  be  noted  that  only  one 
bead  ot  a  family  is  named  in  g«  ai  a  deeeenrtant  of  Ithamar, 
  DanleL 


dead  body,  even  that  of  father  or  mother,  and  is 
not  to  leave  the  sanctuary  at  all,  that  he  may  not 
(by  contact  with  what  is  profane)  'desecrate  the 
sanctuary  of  his  God.'  Moreover,  his  very  cloth- 
ing shows  (Ex  28"-)  by  various  symbols  that  he 
represents  not  only  the  holiness  of  the  priestly 
people  but  also  their  kingly  dignity.  He  wears 
a  robe  of  blue  and  red-purple,  and  a  golden  diadem 
inscribed  '  Holy  to  Jahweh,' and  upon  his  shoulder- 
piece  and  breastplate  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  engraved  on  precious  stones.  In  short,  in 
place  of  the  pre-exilio  chief  priest,  who  is  an 
official  of  the  king,  we  have  now  the  sovereign, 
hereditary  high  priest.  At  his  death  the  claim 
of  the  avenger  ot  blood  npon  the  life  of  the  man- 
slayer  lapses  (Nu  35^°).  'This  means  simply  that 
with  the  supreme  head  of  the  State  ends  the 
period  of  political  life  which  began  with  his  entry 
upon  office.  In  like  manner  the  anointing  of  the 
high  priest,  at  least  according  to  the  theory  which 
represents  him  alone  as  anomted  (Ex  29* ;  of.  Lv 
4».  e.  16  gis  .  the  anointed  priest,'  *  Lv  21>»  •  the 
consecration  of  the  anointmg  oil  of  his  God  rests 
npon  him ')  is  nndonbtedly  thought  of  as  a  parallel 
to  the  anointing  of  the  king.  In  the  other  theory, 
which  makes  all  priests  anointed,  the  thought  is 
probably  the  ancient  one  (cf.  above,  p.  659''  f.)  of  an 
imparting  of  the  spirit  as  the  result  of  the  anoint- 
ing (Ex  40" ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  29**  and  30" 
the  sprinkling  of  the  priests'  garments  with  anoint- 
ing oU  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pouring 
of  oil  npon  the  head  of  Alaron  in  29'). 

(y)  As  to  the  LevUea,  it  is  a  very  general  error  to 
regard  them  as  priests  of  a  lower  grade,  the  rank  and 
filCj  as  it  were,  of  the '  priestly  tribe '  of  Levi,  from 
which  the  priests  proper,  with  the  high  priest  at 
their  head,  emerge  as  a  special  branch.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  mtention  of  P.  The  circumstance 
that  it  is  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  that  the  Levites 
are  taken,  is  dne  to  a  Divine  arrangement  equally 
with  the  setting  apart  of  the  priesto  from  Levi ;  it 
is  not  the  consequence  of  the  latter  arrangement. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Levites  are  a  selection  from 
the  people  to  represent  them  in  connexion  witn  the 
lower  ofBces  of  the  cultus.  These  offices  ought  to 
be  discharged  by  the  people  themselves,  or,  to  be 
more  precise,  by  the  firstoom  who  are  consecrated 
to  God.  But  here,  ogain,  the  anavoidable  absence 
of  constant  parity  would  have  rendered  such  ser- 
vice impossible,  seeing  that  the  firstborn  could  not 
be  kept  from  all  contact  with  profane  life.  Hence, 
according  to  Nu  3*"-,  each  of  the  firstborn  is  to 
have  his  place  taken  by  a  Levite.  Now,  as  there 
were  only  22,(XX)  Levites  available,  whereas  the 
number  of  the  firstborn  was  22,273,  the  extra  273 
of  the  latter  had  to  be  specially  redeemed  from 
their  obligation  by  a  farther  payment  of  five 
shekels  each.  In  this  requirement  P's  real  view 
of  the  character  of  the  Levites  finds  very  clear 
expression.  They  are  a  '  gift '  of  the  people  to  the 
priests  (Nu  3'  etc.),  to  minister  to  the  latter. 
According  to  Nn  8""-,  they  are,  like  all  '  wave- 
offerincs,  assigned  to  Jahweh  through  laying  on 
of  hands  (see  below)  by  the  Israelites ;  ttiey  are 
'waved'  [i.e.,  probably,  led  hither  and  thither,  in 
place  of  beinK  waved  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  hands,  like  other  sacrificial  gifts]  by  Aaron 
before  Jahweh,  and  then  fall,  like  all  heave-  and 
wave  -  offerings,  to  the  priests  as  their  property. 
Their  installation  is  not  spoken  of,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  priests,  as  a  consecration,  but  as  an  atone- 
ment and  a  purifying  (Nn  ").  In  view  of  all 
this,  we  cannot  speak  of  any  priestly  service 
rendered  by  the  Levites.   Nay,  according  to  Nn 

*  The  title  so  familiar  to  us, '  high  (lit '  great,'  V^i;) 
appears  in  Lv  2110  |n  the  form  '  the  priest  who  is  greater  than 
his  brethren,' wliils  in  Ear  7>  we  have  'the  priest  Iwbo  is]  the 
head.' 
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4",  they  are  not  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels  upon 
pain  of  death,  but  to  carry  them  only  after  they 
have  been  carefully  covered  up  by  the  priests.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  their  superior  condition  of 
parity  enables  them  to  come  nearer  to  the  sanctu- 
ary than  the  profane  multitude  can  do,  and  to 
serve  as  a  bulwark  to  the  latter  against  the 
destroying  holiness  of  God  (cf.  above,  p.  717). 

(S)  We  have  already  (p.  658'>f.)  notea  how  even 
P  recognizes  also  a  kind  of  lay  priesthood  in  the 
shape  of  the  Naziratt  undertaken  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time. 

{d)  The  hallowed  character  of  all  property. — 
This  principle  finds  expression  partly  in  the 
ancestral  custom  of  offering  the  firstfruits  of 
barley,  must,  and  oil  (Nn  IS'"-),  and  partly  in 
a  number  of  sacrificial  transactions.  Every  due 
paid  from  the  products  of  the  soil  signifies  that 
one  owes  the  whole  to  Jahweh,  and  it  is  only  when 
He  has  received  His  portion  that  the  rest  is  hal- 
lowed and  given  over  freelv  to  the  use  of  man. 
Amongst  the  regular  ritual  dues  is  included  also 
the  tenth  paid  m  early  times  to  the  king,  only 
that  it  is  no  longer,  as  in  Deuteronomy  (14*"-), 
eaten  at  the  sanctuary  and  given  every  three  years 
to  the  poor,  but  is  assigned  to  the  Levites  as  a 
recompense  for  the  service  which  they  render  in 
the  sanctuary  as  representatives  of  the  people  (Nu 
18-''-). 

(a)  But  in  P,  as  in  the  pre-Prophetic  period,  by 
far  the  most  important  place  among  gifts  to  God 
is  held  by  the  saerificea.  They,  too,  are  in  many 
instances  the  expression  of  the  consciousness  that 
man  owes  to  God  all  blessings  connected  with  his 
earthly  possessions,  and  that  he  has  solemnly  to 
testify  his  gratitude  for  these.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
still  at  work  here  a  number  of  motives,  partly  very 
ancient,  whose  ]>resenoe  in  sacrificial  transactions 
we  have  already  had  to  note,  although  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  far  a  consciousness  of  the  original 
meaning  of  the  ritual  survives  in  the  minds  of 
^he  authors  of  P.  The  idea  of  the  sacral  com- 
munion (cf.  above,  p.  861  ff.)  still  continues  to  find 
expression  in  the  employment  of  blood,  as  the  most 
important  part  of  all  sacrificial  transactions ;  and, 
indeed,  the  blood  is  brought  always  the  nearer 
to  God  in  proportion  to  the  importance  and  holi- 
ness of  the  sacrifice.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  peace- 
offering  and  the  burnt-offering  is  poured  only  round 
about  the  altar  (Lv  !••  u  3*) ;  whereas  of  the  blood 
of  the  sin-offering  the  priest  has  to  sprinkle  a  por- 
tion before  the  curtain  which  separates  the  Holy 
Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  smear  a  por- 
tion on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  to 
pour  the  rest  upon  the  ground  beside  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  (Lv  4«-  '•^»).  On  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  the  blood  of  the  guilt-offering  is  actu- 
ally brought  by  the  high  pnest  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  sprinkled  upon  and  before  the  lid  of 
the  sacred  Ark  (Lv  16'^-)-  But  even  the  idea  of 
the  offering  of  food  still  plays  a  part  (although,  no 
doubt,  a  less  prominent  one)  in  P,  as  is  evident 
from  such  facts  as  that — apart  of  course  from  in- 
cense— ^it  is  only  what  may  oe  eaten  that  is  to  be 
offered,  and  indeed — as  befits  the  holiness  of  God 
— only  clean  and  unblemished  animals ;  that  every 
sacrihce  must  be  seasoned  with  salt  (the  meal- 
offering  with  oil) ;  and,  above  all,  that  every  com- 
plete sacrifice  includes  not  only  flesh  but  an 
additional  dish  in  the  form  of  a  food-offering, 
and  a  portion  of  drink  in  the  shape  of  a  wine- 
lihation. 

But  in  all  this  we  have  not  yet  the  answer  to 
the  most  important  question  from  the  point  of 
1  iew  of  the  history  of  religion,  namdy  this :  Wherein 
•ontitts,  according  to  F,  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  f 
Is  it  effectual  simply  c.r  npere  operato,  or  do  other. 


specifically  reli^ous,  points  of  view  come  into  con- 
sideration !  The  reply  to  this  question  depend* 
upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the  force  of  th« 
so-called  sSmtkhdh  [nyi}^)  or  laying  on  of  liands, 
and  of  the  significance  of  the  blood  in  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual. 

In  every  species  of  bloody  sacrifice  the  offerer 
has  to  take  hb  stand  before  the  door  of  the 
sanctuaiy  and  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  cf  tha 
victim  (Lv  1*,  here  of  the  burnt-offering,  with  the 
addition  '  so  shall  it  be  accepted  for  him  and  pro- 
cure atonement  for  him ' ;  3^  of  the  peace* 
ollering ;  4*-  **•  of  the  sin-offering).  What  i* 
the  meaning  of  this  ceremony  of  hand-imposition, 
upon  which  manifestly  great  weight  is  laid  in  the 
sacrificial  ritnalt  It  was  natural  to  think  of  • 
transference  of  guUt,  especially  as  this  is  expressly 
witneraed  to  in  Lv  16-"*-.  Tnere  the  high  priest 
lays  both  hands  on  the  head  of  the  so-callcS  'scape- 
goat' (see  art.  AzAZELin  vol.  L),  confesses  over  huu 
all  the  transgressions  of  Israel,  and  then  sends  him 
away,  laden  with  the  people's  guilt,  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Beyond  doubt,  the  laying  on  of  bands  in  this 
instance  denotes  a  transference  of  guilt,  but  the 
'  scape-goat '  is  no  sacrificial  victim,  and  hence  the 
whole  parallel  is  nnsuitable  as  an  aid  to  explain- 
ing the  ritual  of  saerifice.  Besides,  the  laying  on 
of  hands  is  practised  also  with  peace-  or  thank- 
offerings,  which  are  not  presented  for  atoning  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  in  connexion  with  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Levites  (Nu  8"").  The  latter  ceremony, 
in  particular,  permits  of  no  other  explanation  than 
that  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  an  act  whereby  a 
renunciation  of  personal  possession  and  a  givmg 
over  with  a  view  to  sacrihce  [or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Levites,  with  a  view  to  perpetual  service  in  tiie 
sanctuary]  is  accomplished.  Hence  the  compaiisoo 
with  the  mawumissio  of  Roman  law  is  qnite  appro- 
priate.* 

It  is  another  question  whether — quite  apart  from 
the  meaning  of  the  n;<P9 — there  may  not  Iiave  been 
present,  at  least  in  the  guilt-offering,  the  idea  of  a 
surrender  of  the  life  of  the  animal  in  place  of  the 
forfeited  human  life— in  other  words,  the  inflicting 
of  a  penalty  upon  the  victim,  and  thereby  accom- 
plishmg  a  satisf actio  viearia.  This  view  has  been 
maintamed  all  the  more  positively,  because  in  the 
New  Testament  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  is 
undeniably  at  times  looked  at  from  this  viewpoint. 
Further,  in  Lv  17"  it  is  expressly  insisted  that  the 
seat  of  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  that  God  has 
ordained  that  blood  be  used  at  the  altar  to  accom- 
plish propitiation,  for  '  the  blood  atones  through 
the  life  [contained  in  it].'  Here,  surely,  it  appeaw 
to  be  clearly  declared  that  the  life  of  the  victim  is 
a  substitute  for  that  of  the  sinner.  But  this  con- 
clusion is  once  more  rendered  impossible  by  the 
circumstance  that  then  the  sacrificial  victim  must 
have  been  regarded  as  laden  with  guilt  and  onise, 
and  hence  as  unclean,  whereas  in  reality  it  is 

•  Volz  (art.  ■  IHe  Handaaflegung  bdm  Opto'  In  tATW,  vm, 
p.  939.)  protests  against  the  idea  of  tbe  memumtttio,  and  i» 
<usea  to  gepaiate  the  n^'Zip  of  ncriflce  bom  Uiat  of  Mtmlug  and 
of  Installiition  in  office  (Nu  27ia  »,  Dt  St^  What  is  in  view,  be 
holds,  is  tbe  conveying  of  a  substance  tram  one  partj  to  another— 
in  the  case  of  the  sin-oflering,  the  conveying  <n  dn,  undeanness, 
and  curse  to  the  sacriflcial  victim.  But  now  then  could  the 
flesh  of  the  sin-offering  have  been  counted  moit  holn,  and  been 
directed  to  be  eaten  by  tbe  priests  in  a  holy  place  (Lv  els'  )! 
Vols  meets  this  objection  by  supposing  that  the  sin-offering  wm 
meant  originally  not  for  Jahweh  hut  for  demons  hcetile  to  mas, 
and  that  the  '^^'V^  was  then  transferred  from  the  sin-offering  to 
the  other  offerings  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  Hatthea  (an, 
'Dcr  Suhnegedanke  bei  den  Siindopfem"  in  ZATW,  190S,  p. 
97  fl.)  righUy  contends,  in  opposition  to  Voli,  for  different  kinds 
of  hand- imposition.  Bertoolet's  proposal  (Com.  on  Lv  1^  to 
start  from  Lv  24i«  and  to  explain  tbe  of  ■aorUoa  aa  tbe 
•  establishing  of  a  solidarity  between  offerer  and  offering,'  ootaes 
In  the  end  to  the  same  thing  as  tbe  tnantimiato  intnrpietatio^ 
only  that,  according  to  Bertholet,  the  fundameni-l  nooga  a 
the  eommunt'o  is  meant  here  agidn  to  And  expresaian. 
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treated  as  mort  holy  and  Benres  as  holy  food  for 
the  priests. 

In  view  of  all  this,  in  the  mind  of  P  there  could 
be  no  other  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  sacrifice,  but  simply  this :  €!od  has  connected 
the  accomplishment  of  atonement  with  the  ol>edient 
discharge  of  the  sacrilicial  prescriptions  ;  whoever 
fulfils  these  and  gets  the  priest  to  perform  the 
atoning  usages,  is  forgiven  (Lv  4*>- »•»'■"  and  oft.). 
The  ritual,  especially  the  prescribed  presenting  of 
the  blood,  is  accordingly  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  atonement,  but  is  not  yet  exactly  svnony- 
nious  with  the  latt«r.  On  the  contrary,  tne  for- 
given&'w  of  sin  flows  from  the  grace  of  Grod  exactly 
as  in  the  Prophets,  only  that  the  latter  regard  the 
outward  ottering  as  a  thing  that  may  be  dispensed 
with,  provided  the  true  penitent  disposition  is 
present,  whereas,  according  to  P,  it  is  imperatively 
required  tiiat  this  disposition  be  accompanied  by 
its  outward  manifestation  in  the  shape  of  an  ofiiar- 
ing.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  linguistic 
usage,  the  ditt'erence  between  the  prophetical  and 
the  priestly  view  of  atonement  is  characteristic. 
.According  to  the  prophets  (cf.  above,  p.  6S9^),  God 
Himself  covers  the  sin,  i.e.  He  declares  it  invisible, 
so  that  the  rinner  is  safe  from  the  wrath  of  God, 
whereas,  according  to  P,  the  priest  covers  the 
person  of  the  sinner  by  means  of  presenting  the 
blood  [only  in  exceptional  cases  also  through  an 
unbloody  oiferuip;,  Lv  5"'-],  so  as  to  shield  him 
from  the  destroying  holiness  of  Grod. 

The  circumstance  that  the  prooeas  of  atonement 
is  primarily  connected  with  the  presenting  of  the 
blood,  explains  itself  naturally  as  a  powerral  after- 
influence  of  primitive  sacrificial  usages,  in  which 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  had  a  diflerent  significa- 
tion. The  latter  is  no  longer  in  the  mind  of  P ;  for 
even  the  view  is  untenable,  that  the  blood,  being 
the  seat  of  life,  is  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
gift  which  man  can  otter.  At  most,  we  might  hold 
that  P  has  still  the  idea  of  a  symbolical  (not  real) 
latis/ttctio,  or,  in  other  words,  the  notion  that, 
through  the  offering  of  the  life  of  the  animal,  sym- 
bolical expression  is  given  to  the  acknowledgment 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the  sinner's  own  life  is  for- 
feit to  God.  But  the  main  idea  continues  to  be, 
as  already  noted,  this :  '  thou  shalt  procure  atone- 
ment in  this  and  in  no  other  way,  because  God  has 
so  commanded  it.' 

ip)  The  technical  questions  connected  with  the 
sacrifices  may  here  be  passed  by.  Their  various 
degrees  of  value  come  out  clearly  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  to  be  offered  in  all  cases 
where  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  sacrifice 
are  combined,  (i.)  The  first  place  is  always  held 
by  the  propitiatory  offerings,  which  include  two 
siiccies:  the  tin -offering  (nK^n)  and  the  gvUt- 
offering  (d^^ij).  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  from  the  descriptions 
contained  in  Lv4f.  Both  are  presented  even  in 
the  case  of  unintentional  and  even  unconscious 
offences  ;  but  the  guilt-ottering  (Lv  S"'-)  has  very 
largely  to  do  with  occasions  when  one  has  unoon- 
sciously  (w."*-")  or  consciously  (v.**  [e"-])  inter- 
fered with  the  property  of  another,  whether  God  or 
one's  neifrhbour.  The  guilt-oHering  (in  the  shape  of 
a  ram  without  blemish)  is  always  coupled  with  resti- 
tution of  what  has  been  vtrrongly  taken,  with  an 
additional  fifth  of  its  value.  Of  sin-offerings  the 
holiest  and  most  important  are  naturally  those 
presented  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16), 
when  the  blood  of  the  victims  is  brought  by  the 
high  priest  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  tlie  Divine  form  of 
manifestation  whose  seat  is  the  sacred  Ark.  It 
is  quite  a  unique  feature  that  in  this  instance 
P  introdnces,  along  with  the  customary  atoning 
nedinm  of  sacrifice,  another,  perhaps  veiv  ancient, 
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form  of  propitiation,  namely,  the  loading  of  the 
'  goat  for  'Azazel '  with  the  sins  of  the  people  by 
the  high  priest,  and  the  sending  of  this  goat  away 
to  'Azazel  into  the  wilderness.  The  interpretation 
of  the  name  'Azazel  is  disputed  ;  it  may  mean  either 
'  the  apostate '  or  '  the  one  who  takes  away  [sin]  ' 
Only,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  a  personal 
being  must  be  intended,  for  in  v.'"-  he  is  expressly 
opposed  to  Jahweh ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  he 
is  thought  of  as  an  unclean  demon  dwelling  in  the 
desert  (or  as  the  prince  of  the  demons  that  dwell 
there  t).  The  sending  away  of  the  goat  to  him  is 
simply  an  act  symbolical  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
sacied  God-consecrated  soil  from  sin  and  guilt  (of. 
the  precisely  similar  example  of  a  symbolical  re- 
moval of  uncleanness  in  Lv  14°^) ;  sin  and  guilt  are 
sent  off  into  the  unclean  wilderness  to  the  demon 
with  whose  character  they  correspond.  It  would 
be  quite  wrong  to  discover  in  P  s  recognition  of 
'Azazel  any  tendency  to  dualistio  conceptions. 
'Azazel  is  not  a  power  hostile  to  Jahweh,  a  power 
to  be  in  any  way  compared  with  Him,  but  simply 
a  demon,  standing  outside  the  theocracy,  but  none 
the  less  on  that  account  subject  to  Jahweh,  the 
almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world  (see, 
further,  art.  Azazel  in  vol.  i.). 

There  is  a  widely  diffused  notion  that  P  regards 
propitiatory  otterings  as  effectual  only  in  the  case 
of  unintentional  or,  at  most,  hastily  committed 
sins.  This  view  is  based  nimn  Nu  IS*"-,  where  in 
point  of  fact  a  distinction  is  expressly  drawn  be- 
tween unwitting  offences  and  those  that  are  com- 
mitted '  with  a  [defiant]  high  hand.'  It  is  only  for 
the  first  of  these  that  the  propitiatory  usages  have 
efficacy.  The  man  who  sus  wilfully  is  ^lilty  of 
blasphemy  against  Jahweh,  and  is  to  be  out  off 
without  pity  (v.*"'). 

Snch  is  indeed  the  theory  of  this  passage  (Nn 
IS*"-))  hut  it  is  impossible  to  regai^  it  as  the 
meaning  of  P  everywhere.*  How  could  it  have 
failed  to  be  seen  that,  if  every  wilful  transnession 
was  to  be  punished  by  cutting  off  the  offender,  the 
undeniably  universal  sinfulness  of  man  would  have 
speedily  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  whole  nation  T 
But  such  a  reflexion  as  this  was  unneeded.  The 
offences  enumerated  in  Lv  6*"-  [Eng.  6"-]  as  calling 
for  guilt-offerings  (denial  of  a  deposit,  or  of  the 
findmg  of  a  lost  article,  perjury,  extortion)  surely 
do  not  belong  to  the  category  of  unwitting  or 
hastily  committed  sins.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Psalms  also  furnish  on  almost  every  page  evi- 
dence that  even  in  the  post-exilic  theocracy  the 
belief  of  the  prophets  in  a  grace  of  God  which 
can  take  away  even  heinous  guilt  has  not  died 
out. 

(ii. )  A  stage  lower  than  the  propitiatory  offerings 

*  The  result  of  auch  an  aeaumptlon  would  be  that  the  notion 
of  atonement  (and  loiviveneaB  of  sine)  <•  not  reallv  taken  into 
consideration  at  all  oy  P.  Tbto  conclusion  is  drawn  by  A. 
Bitschl  (Lehn  von  der  Beeht/ertiyung  und  Vertdhnunt,  IL  * 
[1889]  6811.,  184  ff.),  aooording  to  whom  the  'corering'  (.tap- 

Sara)  needed  was  not  aniut  the  wrath  of  Ood  on  the  sinner, 
ut  against  the  deatroyug  n>*Jesty  (holiness)  of  Gkxl,  to  wliich 
man,  owing  to  his  oreatureiy  wwlmess,  conM  not  otherwise 
draw  near.  The  procuring  of  the  kappsm  [Bitaclil  would  prefer 
to  see  the  term  'atonement'  avoided  here]  is  tiius  simply  the 
condition  of  safely  approaelilng  Ood  with  an  offering,  and  al- 
ways implies  the  undisturbed  continuance  of  the  oorenantet* 
grace  of  Ood,  without  wtiich  no  aacriflce  is  possible.  Bat,  quite 
apart  from  the  oft-recurring  (Lv  430.  »  etc.)  formula  '  and  he 
shall  be  forgiven  [after  the  atoning  acta  have  lieen  performed],' 
the  theory  of  RitschI  is  shattered  by  the  tact  that  the  '  cover- 
ing '  of  tlie  man  by  the  priest  is.  of  course,  only  the  later  trans- 
formation given  to  the  prophetic  fonuula,  aooordins  to  which 
Ciod  covers  the  guilt.   In  both  cases  the  point  is  tliat  the  SptUt 


is  to  be  declared  powerless — in  other  woras,  it  is  an  atoning  act 
that  is  in  view.  Cf.,  further,  on  the  whole  question,  A.  Cavi 
The  Scriptural  Doctrine  qf  Sacrifice  and  Atonenuntr  Edin- 


burgh, 1890 ;  A.  Schmoller,  *  Das  Wesen  der  Siihne  in  der  alttest. 
Opf erthora '  (SK,  1891,  p.  205  ff.).  Stode's  definition  iGaekicM* 
Imtelt,  ii.  67),  *  Atonement  means  reoonseciation  or  restoring, 
by  means  of  rites,  a  sacred  character  that  has  been  lost,'  whUe 
it  is  quite  applicable  to  a  great  many  cases,  needs.  In  view  of 
what  is  said  above,  to  be  enlarged. 
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stands  the  bumt-offerina  (n^y)  or  -whole-offering 
(^•^^).  But,  as  wholly  oelonging  to  Jahweh,  it 
retains  a  higher  significance  than  the  meal- 
ofl'ering.  At  one  time  presented  also  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory oifering,  it  has  in  P  the  significance  of 
a  general '  adoration  offering,'  a  testimony  to  the 
normal  relation  between  Jahweh  and  the  people. 
Hence  it  has  its  place  after  the  propitiatory  offer- 
ings, since  the  latter  are  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  any  disturbance  of  the  normal  relation. 
Bat,  even  nnpreceded  by  propitiatory  offerings, 
the  burnt-offering  may  be  presented  as  a  dntiful 
expression  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  covenant 
Uod,  and  of  the  consciousness  of  owinjg  all  blessings 
to  Him.  Thus  we  find  it  especially  m  the  form  of 
the  so-called  tvv  or  'continual'  offering,  ke.  the 
offering  every  morning  and  evening  of  a  yearling 
lamb,  along  with  food-offering  and  drink-offering 
(Ex  2ff»':  Nu  aS^O-  On  the  Sabbath  (v."-)  and 
still  more  at  the  New  Moon  (▼.>"■)  this  regular 
ottering  undergoes  material  enlargementw 

(iii.)  A  third  speeies  of  offering  meets  ns  in  the 
meal-offerings  {BV}if  Lv  S.  T""-),  of  which  the  fat  is 
bumeu,  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  the  breast 
'  waved '  *  and  given  along  with  the  right  leg  (as  a 
so-called  tlrHmdh)  to  the  priests,  while  the  rest  of 
the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  offerers.  A  special  branch 
of  the  thSamim  is  supplied  by  the  '  thanksgiving 
offerings'  of  Lv  7"*.  But  to  P  all  tha&mtm- 
offerings  are  only  offerin|;s  of  the  second  rank, 
since  they  are  not  appropriated  h\  Jahweh  (i.e.  the 
priests)  alone,  but  are  meant  to  be  consumed  also 
by  the  laity — ^in  other  words,  are  destined  for 
profane  use.  The  small  value  attached  to  the 
meal-offering  P  as  compared  with  the  place  it 
still  holds  in  Deateronomy  (cf.  above,  p.  661)  is 


explained  by  the  oomp 


r  changed  conception  of 


the  coitus  which  had  idreaay  been  produced  by  the 
programme  of  EwUel  (45'*- "  etc.).  The  private 
cnlttts  that  once  prevailed,  whose  central  point 
was  the  joyous  sacrificial  meal,  has  now  been 
displaced  1^  the  official  cult  performed  with 
scrupulons  regularity  by  the  priests  t  in  the  name 
(it  might  be  without  even  the  presence)  of  the 
theocratic  oommnnity.  It  was  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Priests'  Code,  that  when  the  temple  square 
was  stormed  by  Pompey  the  priests  continued 
unflinchingly  the  performance  m  their  functions 
until  they  were  cut  down  at  the  altar ;  and  that 
during  the  siege  by  Titus  the  daily  burnt-offering 
was  continued  moniing  and  eraning  even  after  the 
city  had  long  been  nronght  to  Qie  extreme  of 
famine. 

We  pass  orar  all  further  prescriptions  regarding 
festal  offerings  and  freewUI  services,  and  content 
ourselves  with  noting  the  fact  that  aU  directions 
regarding  holy  places,  times,  persons,  and  actions 
have  ever  in  view  the  one  aim  of  realizing  the  idea 
of  a  God-consecrated  people,  the  fact  of  its  absolute 
dependence  upon  Him,  and  the  necessity  of  ever 
renewed  surrender  to  Him.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  the  working  oat  of  the  system  in  detail, 
Bab3-Ionian  X  influences  may  have  oo  •  operated  ; 

"This  wmvlng  (Bt.  *  cwtnging ')  of  the  offtring  or  p»rt  o(  It 
denote*.  toconUng  to  what  is  surely  the  right  interpretation,  s 
moving  backwards  uid  forwards  in  the  hands,  the  pnest  maldiig 
as  U  he  would  oast  the  offering  into  the  altar  flame,  but  ending 
by  taking  it  back  as  <ood  as^med  by  Ood  to  the  priests.  A 
different  explanation  is  giren  br  Phllo  (In  •  fragment  of  his 
treaUM  i»  VieUmlM,  edSed  by  Vendland  in  1891),  who  holds 
that  the  waving  of  UM  oArinf  consisted  in  liokUng  it  up  to- 
wards heaven. 

t  According  to  the  list  of  offerings  in  Nu  28 1,  the  number  of 
ojneial  sacrifioes  amounts  yearly  to  116  young  bullocks,  1100 
lambs,  88  rams,  and  S2  goats,  besidea  the  food-  and  drink-offer- 
ings  pertaining  to  them. 

I  On  this  point  cL  espedalhr  P.  Haupt,  'Tin  Origin  ot  the 
Mosaic  Ceremonial '  in  John  Hopkins  Unioenity  (UrculaT,  xix. 
No.  146  (Baltimore,  ItOOX  In  which  a  Babylonian  origin  I* 
claimed  even  tot  nrfu,  n'lf,  u>d  1^9 :  sad  tbe  same 
author'*  art  'Baliylonian  EkaMota  in  the  Levitio  Rltoal'  in 
Joum.  <rML  LU.ia.1  HO. 


but  in  any  case  these  are  so  incorporated  with, 
nay  even  sn)>ordinated  to,  the  theocratic  funda- 
mental ideas,  that  they  are  no  longer  felt  to  be  a 
forei(^  element,  hence  requiring  to  be  considered 
less  from  the  standpoint  ot  Biblical  Theology  than 
from  that  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  generaL 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  still  to  answer 
another  extremdy  important  question,  namely, 
as  to  the  ethical  system  upon  which  P  builds,  and 
which  he  desires  to  see  realized.  What  ideal  of 
morality  floats  before  his  mental  vision,  and  by 
what  means  does  be  aim  at  realizing  it? 

In  dealing  with  these  questions  it  is  necessary 
at  the  very  outset  to  repel  a  charge  which,  for 
reasons  that  are  readily  intelligible,  is  often  brought 
against  P,  namely,  that  monil  commands  proper 
recede  in  his  pages  so  far  behind  ritual  ordinances 
that  they  seem  to  possess  no  importance  at  aU. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  P  represents  the  close 
of  a  long  development  in  the  course  of  which  the 
moral  demands  of  the  prophets,  at  least  after  the 
introduction  of  Deuteronomy,  had  long  become 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  case  of  the  better  portion 
of  the  people — certainly  of  all  who  accepted  the' 
future  hope.  It  did  not  appear  to  P  to  be  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  these  demands  afresh,  seeing 
that  in  the  form  of  the  Decalogue  they  had  long 
been  a  common  possession  of  the  people.  More- 
over, there  is  not  wanting,  at  least  in  the  Law  of 
Holiness  (Lv  19  and  20),  a  collection  of  a  whole 
series  of  essentially  moral  commands,  although 
these  are  for  the  most  part  amalgamated  in  a 
remarkable  fashion  with  ritual  prescriptions  (cf.  e.g. 
iggff.is.  lit.  Off.  tn.)^  the  way  in  which  hnmani- 
tarian  prescriptions,  like  those  contained  in  19'"- 
are  based  upon  the  motive  of  the  fear  of  God  (see 
esjiecially  vv.'*- ")  more  than  once  vividly  recalls 
Deuteronomy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
exhortations  to  the  strictest  impartialil^  in  judicial 
decisions  (vv.>»- "),  and  to  absolute  honesty  m  busi- 
ness and  uprightness  of  life  (w."-  *•).  Besidea, 
v.*"-  contains  not  only  a  prohibition  against  op- 
pressing the  gir*  but  a  command  to  love  him  as 
oneself.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  concept  'neighbour'  in  vv.'«-" 
is  restricted  solely  to  one's  fellow -conntrymoi. 
Amongst  other  instances,  this  comes  out  dearly  in 
the  prohibition  to  treat  Israelites  as  slaves:  the 
heatnen  and  even  settlers  in  Israel  may  be  pur- 
chased as  slaves  and  beqaeathed  as  such  to  one's 
children,  bnt  not  so  with  Israelites  (Lv  26**^). 
Everything  of  heathen  orinn  is  eo  ipso  unclean, 
and  hence  so  far  beneath  Israel  that  the  latter 
recognizee  no  consideration  or  equal  rights  as  be- 
longing to  it.  Deutero-Isaiah's  thought  of  Israel 
as  having  a  missionary  function  to  discharge  to  the 
heathen  appears  to  be  completely  forgotten. 

But,  if  we  cannot  thus  speak  of  moral^  duties 
towards  non-Israelites  (with  such  exceptions  as 
the  general  prohibition  of  murder,  Gn  9"-,  and  the 
above-mentioned  kindly  recommendation  of  the 
gcrim,  Lv  19'"').  it  is  true  that  otherwise  the 
ethical  system  of  the  prophets  may  be  regarded 
as  binding  for  P.  Only,  in  his  estimation,  the 
moral  ideal  is  not  exhausted  in  the  ful&lment  of 
specially  ethical  demands,  but  he  places  alwag 
with  these,  at  least  upon  the  same  level,  if  not 
upon  a  higher  one,  regulations  as  to  the  cnltns — 
nay,  purdy  external,  ritual  requirements.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  we  see  that  P  sets  before  him  the 
realizing  of  the  system  sketched  by  Ezekid.  The 
aim  to  which  every  other  interest  must  give  way 
is  the  setting  up  of  a  pure  God-consecrated  peofde ; 

•  By  the  here  is  evidently  to  be  understood  not  a  baattoa 
bot  an  Israelite  of  another  ttfte  or  family,  or  even  a  forsignw 
who  has  settled  in  Ismel  and  become  completely  inooraot*^ 
therewith ;  cf.,  on  this  controverted  question,  5«»>olet,  OM 
SteUung  dtr  ItnulUm  und  der  Juden  ru  den  Fnmdtm,  FM- 
Img,  1896. 
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but  tUs  is  achieved,  not  primarily,  as  in  the  view 
of  the  prophets,  bv  circumcision  of  the  heart,  but 
bj  means  of  all  tne  countless  purifying  and  aton- 
ing acts  preseribed  by  the  Law  for  every  conceivable 
case  (cf.  especially  Lv  12  and  16).  N^lect  of  these 
rules— even  wholly  unintentional  ana  unconscious 
neglect — involves  the  same  degree  of  culpability  as 
a  mortal  aiii  does.  The  rigid  consistency  and  out- 
wardly mechanical  character  of  this  whole  concep- 
tion eome  out,  above  all,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  solemn  propitiation  made 
by  Aaron  witli  the  goat  of  the  people  (Lv  16""'-)  is 
intended,  properly  speaking,  not  for  the  people 
themselves  but  (w.'**)  for  the  inner  sanctuary, 
the  Tent  of  Meeting  and  the  altar — in  other  words, 
for  things  without  life.  Atonement  on  behalf  of 
these  for  all  the  ritual  transgressions  and  omissions 
of  the  people  thus  appears  as  the  most  important 
feature  in  tne  ritual  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement. 

It  can  occasion  no  surprise  that  very  depreciatory 
judgments  have  often  been  passed  on  P  alike  for 
bis  ezclusiveness  towards  foreigners  and  his  placing 
of  moral  and  physical  (ritual)  purity  on  precisely  the 
same  level.  The  gulf  between  the  religion  of  tlie 
Prophets— above  ul,  of  Deutero-Isaiah— and  that 
of  the  Priests'  Code  has  been  described  as  one  that 
cannot  be  bridged.   That  there  is,  in  fact,  a  deep 

fif  between  the  two,  and  that  this  shows  itself  in 
in  the  shape  of  a  falling  away  from  the  pure 
level  reached  by  the  Prophets,  are  truths  that  need 
be  denied  all  the  less,  seeing  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  certainly  attached  itself  to  the  prophets,  and 
would  have  the  Law  interpreted  only  in  their  sense 
and  spirit.  Yet,  if  we  would  do  iostice  to  P,  there 
are  two  things  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  In 
the  first  place,  even  his  system  did  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  viewing  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will  as  a  guide  to  real  inward  piety  and  morality, 
and  of  thus  finding  in  it  a  means  of  joy  and  edifica- 
tion.* Many  passages  in  the  PsalmB  (I*  lO"-,  and 


almost  the  whole  of  Ps  119)  testify  to  this  rejoicinc 
of  the  heart  in  God's  law.  The  period  of  painfvl 
attention  to  the  observance  of  the  Law  first  set  in 
when  the  religion  of  Israel  was  seriously  endangered 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  was  tlionght  then 
that  the  anger  of  God  could  be  appeased  onhr  by 
the  strictest,  most  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Law, 
and  the  time  of  consummation  be  thus  brought  on. 
But  the  heavy  burden  of  the  Law  was  increased, 
above  all,  by  uie  addition  of  the  alleged  oral  tradi- 
tion from  Smai  downwards,  the  casuistry  developed 
in  Pharisaic  circles,  with  its  endless  particular 
rules,  which  kept  the  Israelite  who  was  loyal  to 
the  Law  in  momentary  anxiety  lest  he  had  in  any 
way  incurred  defilement  and  consequently  heinous 
gnUt. 

But,  secondly,  it  mnat  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
spite  of  its  inferiority  to  the  religion  of  the  Pro- 
pbeta,  the  Law  fulfilled  an  important  mission  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
as  a  whole.    Experience  liad  taught  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  proved  themselves  incap- 
able of  understanding  and  fruitfully  assimilating 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets.   Hence  the  latter 
bad  its  place  taken  by  another  Divine  ptedagogic 
method — the  discipline  of  the  Law,  with  its  cease- 
less reminders  of  the  immense  distance  between 
the  holy  God  and  the  sinful  unci eann ess  of  every- 
thing creatnrely,  with  its  constant  compelling  of 
a  lively  sense  of  the  need  of  forgiveness  and  atone- 
ment, and  of  the  duty  of  a  conscientious  use  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  propitiation.   In  short,  the 
Law  j>TOVed  a  iratSaywybt  tit  Xoiarir  (Gtal  3**)  not 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  forcea  the  recognition  of 
the   impossibility  of  attaining  to  righteousness 
before  God  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  also 
that  it  was  a  school  whieh  taught  absolute  sub- 
•  Ot.  Gna^d,  AmgnttUU  FnfoMn,  OWliigai,  1804,  p.  220. 


mission  to  the  will  of  God  and  therewith  sincere 
piety.  And  what  an  intensely  religious  life  might 
be  dfeveloped  alongside  of  and  under  the  rule  of 
the  Law,  is  witnessed  by  the  last  two  groups  of 
literature  we  have  yet  to  consider:  the  relinons 
Lyric  and  Elegiac  poetry,  and  the  remnants  of  the 
so-called  ^okhmBh  or  Wisdom  literature. 

IX.  The  religious  Lyric  and  Elegiac  poetry 
(Books  of  Psalms  and  Lamentations). 

If,  in  addition  to  the  Prophets,  only  the  Law 
had  come  down  to  us,  a  wholly  inadeciuate,  nay 
partially  wrong,  idea  of  the  power  exercised  by  the 
Prophetic  religion  would  nave  been  inevitable. 
But,  fortunatdy,  more  than  one  literary  product 
has  survived,  and  amongst  these  the  Psalms  are, 
above  all,  fitted  to  guide  us  to  a  profounder  judg- 
ment. In  them  is  exhibited  such  a  wonderful 
variety  and  intensity  of  the  genuinely  religious 
life,  that  our  verdict  must  be  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  trace  to  be  detected  of  tiie  serious 
danger  that  was  called  up  by  the  complete  equal- 
izing of  ritual  obligations  with  specially  moral 
duties,  of  physical  with  moral  purity ;  nay,  testi- 
monies are  not  wanting  to  an  express  repudiation 
of  sacrifice  (see  above,  p.  SSd**),  ».«.  of  what  is  to 
P  the  most  important  element  in  the  oultus. 

The  numerous  critical  questions  connected  with 
the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Lamentations  may  here 
be  entirely  passed  over  (see  article  LAMENTATIONS 
in  voL  iii.,  and  Psalms  in  vol.  iv.).  It  may  be 
that  in  the  Psalms  there  still  survive  scattered 
relics  of  pre-exilic  religious  poetry,  but  in  that 
form  in  which  the  book  now  hes  before  us  it  is  a 
work  of  the  post-exilic  period  *  and  may  thus,  in 
spite  of  all  its  varietv  of  content",  be  treated  with- 
out hesitation  as  a  harmonious  whole,  and  a  con- 
sistent witness  to  the  faith  and  hopes  of  post-exiiio 
Israel. 

The  question  so  much  debated  in  recent  times, 
who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  speaking  subject  (<  das 
betende  Ich')  in  the  Psalms,?  must  nndonbtiedly, 
with  Olshausen,  Renss,  Cheyne,  etal.,'bo  answered 
very  frequently  in  favour  of  the  so-called  collective 
subject,  as  agamst  the  almost  uniformly  individval 
interpretation  of  Ewald,  Hnpfeld,  Duhm,  et  al. 
Renss  in  particular  has  rightly  argued  that  the 
endless  oomplaints  against  crael  foes  and  perse- 
cutors can  fie  felt  to  be  intelligible  and  justified, 

*  What  sppean  to  ttie  present  writer  the  most  probable  view 

ot  the  WM  U  u  loUows.  The  oldeat  ooUeotlon,  P>  8-41,  «M 
ahtsdy  (Onned  In  the  time  ot  Ezra ;  then,  aa;  tomnU  the  cloee 
of  the  Persian  period,  a  leoond  collection,  made  up  ot  further 
(allaEed)  Davidk)  paalmi  (61-71),  aongs  of  oontemporariea  ot 
DavM  (42-49.  sa  72.  78-88),  and  a  nipplementair  coUeotion 
(84-89).  The  tUld  ooUeotion  (90-lSO)  can  ecarcely  have  origin- 
ated before  the  toanding  ot  the  Haimonaan  dynasty  by  Simon 
(s.a  142  ft -X  Paalms  1  and  2  were  probably  Brst  prefixed  by  the 
final  redactor  ot  the  whole  Paalter,  «•  a  very  appropriate  pro- 
logae. 

As  to  the  Book  o(  LamentstlODS,  It  ma;  mffioe  to  rvmark  tliat 
the  oldeat  oomponenta  (du.  2  and  4}  are  based  upon  quite  treih 
reooUecUons  of  the  destractlon  ol  Jernaalem  In  S87,  whereas 
oh.  6  may  belong  to  the  6tli  cent.,  ab.  1  to  the  6th,  but  oh.  8  as 
late  aa  the  8rd  cent,  aa 

t  On  this  oontroverted  qnestlon,  cl  S.  Bmend,  art  'Ceber 
das  loh  der  Paalmen'  In  ZATW,  1888  p.  49tr.  [where  the  idea 
ot  the  coDeotiTO  subject  Is  almoetoonaibtently  carried  through] : 
J.  Z.  Sohuunnans  StekhoTeo,  ZATW,  1889,  p.  181  ft.  (a  partial 
modification  ot  Smend's  view];  G.  Beer,  /ndividuof  und 
Oenuindtpialmen,  Marburg,  1881:  F.  Ooblenx,  C^«6er  dot 
belmdt  Ich  in  dm  Pialmen,  Ftcankfnrt,  1897 ;  H.  Roy,  iKe 
VoOagemtindt  und  die  Otmtind*  dsr  Prvmmm  <m  Ptatter, 
Qnadenteld,  1897 ;  D.  Leimdorfer,  Dot  P$(UUr-ego  in  den  Ich- 
Ptabntn,  1897;  Engert,  Der  bettnde  Gereehte  der  PtiUmm, 
Wflrsburg,  1902.  The  htst  six  ot  these  Insist  with  more  or  less 
emphads  that  It  is  not  the  actual  people  that  is  to  be  looked  on 
as  the  *  betende  Ich,'  but  only  the  godly  portion,  which  pines 
under  the  oppression  ot  the  enemy  and  prays  and  hopes  tor 
deliTeranoe.  They  point  out,  further,  that  (altogether  apart 
from  psalms  whldi  are  absolutely  Individual  iii  their  reference) 
even  the  psalms  which  represent  the  oommnnitjr,  atthoogli 
spoken  In  tiie  name  of  the  latter,  were  primarily  to*  «nk  oTs 
particular  IndiTiduaL 
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nay  even  touching,  only  if  they  are  referred  not  to 
private  affairs,  bnt  to  the  straits  ever  the  same  to 
which  the  godly  commanity  is  reduced  by  hejithen 
oppressors  and  by  renegades  within  the  nation 
itself.  It  would,  however,  be  altogether  an  nn- 
justifiable  exaggeration  to  seek  to  refer  practically 
all  the  Psalms  to  a  collective  subject— the  godly 
conimnnity.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  Psalt«r,  it  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  note  that  'individualism '  in  religion, 
for  which  the  way  was  paved  especially  by  Jere- 
miah, already  has  clear  expression  given  to  it  in 
many  ways  in  this  very  book.*  The  numerous 
witnesses  to  the  pining  and  striving  of  individual 
suppliants  after  living  communion  with  their  God, 
and  to  the  blessed  assurance  of  this  communion, 
will  alone  explain  how  the  Psalter  has  been  able  to 
serve  even  down  to  the  present  day  as  the  prayer- 
book  even  of  Christian  nations. 

1.  Conception  of  God.— {a)  As  in  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  prophecy,  the  conception  of  God  is  seen  in 
the  Psalms  occupying  a  height  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  even  on  New  Testament  soil  except  in 
a  few  points.  The  solity  of  Jahweh  (18*^),  the 
impossibility  of  comparing  Him  with  any  other 
being,  the  utter  nothingness  of  idols  (115"-),  are  to 
the  psalmists  axioms  which  need  no  proof.  As 
Creator  of  the  world  (24"«-  74'«-  95*  104^;  and 
often),  and  that  by  the  simple  word  of  His  power 
(33*- '),  He  is  at  tne  same  time  also  the  absolute 
Ruler  of  the  whole  (SB'"-  46'-  il^-  65«»-  6«'  828 
lOS*"  113').  He  glorities  Himself  continually  in 
inanimate  nature  {V-  IV- i  in  29"-  by  the 
majesty  of  His  thunder) ;  hence  it  is  summoned, 
as  well  as  living  creatures,  to  praise  Him  (148^-). 
Above  all,  wondeifol  appears  His  condescension 
to  man,  who  by  himself  is  so  weak  ;  He  has  con- 
stituted him  only  a  little  short  of  the  nature  of 
Divine  beings  (8*'-,  with  a  manifest  allusion  to  Gn 
l*"'-).  The  care  of  God  for  His  creatures  is  evi- 
dently not  separated,  after  the  manner  of  Christian 
dogmatics,  from  the  work  of  creation  and  classed 
as  a  preserving  and  governing,  or  even  thought  of 
as  a  continued  working  of  Taws  of  nature  once 
established  ;  but  consists  in  ever  renewed,  inde- 
pendent creative  acta  of  an  actively  ruling  God 
(eS'"-  lOi'*"-      146'"-  147«-). 

(i)  The  solitary  limitation  of  the  being  of  God 
which  in  itself  is  absolutely  without  limits,  which 
might  be  discovered,  would  "be  the  frequent  mention 
of  His  heavenly  dwelling-place  (II*  14'  M''**,  and 
very  often).  But  this  form  of  spatial  limitation 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  conception  of 
God,  even  at  its  highest  reach,  if  it  was  to  escape 
the  danger  of  being  dissipated  into  pantheism.  The 
no  less  frequent  allusions  to  ^ion  as  God's  abode 
and  the  starting-point  of  His  action  (2(F«  50*  68" 
etc. )  does  not,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
explain,  contradict  in  the  least  the  idea  of  the  €rod 
of  lieaven.  Heaven  is  His  throne,  Zion  the  place 
of  His  revealed  presence,  which  is  not  identical 
with  His  most  essential  being.  The  magnificent 
description  of  the  theophany  in  Ps  18"%  where 
€tod  mounts  the  cheniD  apd  thus  flies  abroad, 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  poetic  licence,  equally 
with  His  appearing  from  Sinai  in  68". 

('')  On  the  other  hand,  it  mip;ht  appear  strange 
that  we  still  meet  in  the  Psalms  with  traces  of  a 
theoloqumenon  with  which  we  have  already  (above, 
p.  U84*')  made  acquaintance  in  Dt  4"  as  well  as  in 
Dn  10  (see  above,  p.  TU*").  We  refer  to  the  idea 
of  under-gods  (bhU  'ildhtm  or,  shortly,  'iloMm 
or  'eltm  '  gods ' ;  even  bint  'ilohtm  does  not  mean 
'  sons  of  gods,'  bnt  '  those  who  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  'ildkim '),  who,   either  independently, 

*  CI.  the  articles  of  SelUn  on  '  Du  Subject  der  altismelitiacbeD 
Kel  .-I  'll '  in  Ifoue  kirehUehe  Zeittehrift,  It.  (1883)  Hett  6,  and 
r.  (it>'ja)  Heft  *. 


although  commissioned  by  Jahweh,  rale  over  the 
heathen  peoples  (so  with  the  star-gods  in  Dt  <■»  *), 
or  under  the  tegis  of  Jahweh  take  their  part  as  a 
kind  of  vassal  kings  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  Only  in  this  sense  are  we  to  explain  not 
only  the  onj?  or  '  princes '  of  Dn  10,  bnt  also  the 
D-)^  [so  read  for  the  corrupt  Q^x]  of  Ps  68*  and  the 
□•nSK  of  82'-*  [v."*  {y'^Ji  'i^  'sons  of  the  highest']. 
In  both  passages  the  injustice  and  partiality  of 
their  rule  are  complained  of, — alluding,  of  course, 
to  the  treatment  of  Israel  by  heathen  peoples,— 
and  in  827  they  are  even  threatened  with  deatli 
after  the  manner  of  man,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  their  conduct.  This  last  passage  shatters  all 
possibility  of  explaining  these  o'!^  as  human 
judges  ;  to  '  die  like  men '  is  poasible  only  to  those 
who  in  themselves  are  immortaL  Now,  even 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  whole 
conception  of  these  under-gods  we  have  a  manifest 
after-effect  of  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  former 
gods  of  the  nations,  yet  the  idea  is  so  incorporated 
with  and  subordinated  to  Jahwism  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  it  as  a  survival  of  the  once 
prevailing  Henotheism  or  even  of  a  former  Poly- 
theism. The  same  complete  welding  of  origin- 
iJly  heathen  myt/tologtimena  with  Jahwism  is  met 
with  also  in  74"'-  and  104",  with  their  allusions 
to  the  subduing  of  Leviathan ;  and  in  89"(J«l,  with 
its  crushing  of  Rahab.t 

These  same  under-gods  of  Ps  58  and  82  are, 
beyond  doubt,  intended  also  by  the  o'nSf  of  86»  95* 
96*  97'- »  135»  138'  and  the  D'.iSij of  59>  and  89^ 
over  whom  Jahweh  is  absolutely  exalted.  Dis- 
tinguished from  them,  we  have  in  lOS***  148»  the 
angels  (o'jk'tij,  lit.  '  messengers '),  who  surround 
the  throne  of  God  offering  praise,  or,  sent  by  Him, 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  godly  to  protect  him  (34* 
35»'-,  both  times  '  tlie  angel  of  Jahweh,'  but  cer- 
tainly not  now  in  the  sense  of  a  self-manifestatiiw 
of  Jahweh  [cf.  above,  p.  639»] ;  91'"'-).  The  idea  of 
a  heavenly  council  includes  also  '  the  holy  ones' 
(i.e.,  as  elsewhere,  those  who  stand  in  the  closest 
relation  to  God,  not  those  who  are  morally  perfect) 
of  Ps  89"-.  The  angels,  again,  who  bring  mis- 
fortune (78**),  being  sent  by  God  to  punish,  are  not 
morally  wicked  beings  or  even  hostile  to  God,  bat 
are  simply  '  angels  of  evils '  (dtj  "1!^?),  »•«•  such  as 
are  sent  by  God  to  bring  trouble  upon  sinners. 

(rf)  The  so-called  aUrdnUes  of  God,  at,  to  be  more 
correct,  the  various  sides  on  which  His  one  being 
displays  itself,  are  never  with  the  PsalmLsta  the 
subject  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but  are  always 
put  forward  only  with  a  specifically  religious  in- 
terest— at  one  time  for  the  warning,  at  another  for 
the  consolation,  of  the  godly.  'The  Eternity  of 
God  is  the  pledge  that  He  can  be  a  true  refuge  to 
His  people  *).  His  Omnipotence  has  proved 
itself  alike  in  creation  and  in  tlie  directing  of  his- 
tory (115*  135').  His  Unchangeableness  sets  the 
nothingness  of  all  created  things  in  its  true  light : 
heaven  and  earth  shall  decay,  and  He  shall  change 
them  like  a  garment,  but  He  Himself  remains  un- 
changeably the  same  (102""-).  His  Wisdom  has 
manifested  itself,  above  all,  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion (104*«),  but  in  other  matters  too  the  depth  of 
His  thoughts  awakens  wondering  admiration  (92*  W 
139"*-).  His  Onmisc-ience  extends  to  every  action, 
however  trifling,  and  every  thought  of  man  (139*'-) 
— a  salutary  warning  to  Mm  ;  for  even  the  most 
secret  depth  of  the  heart  is  open  to  Him  (7"<«'  44*Vt). 
And  when  it  is  said  in  139»'-  that  He  takes  cog- 
nizance even  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and  that 

•  The  same  idea  is  certainly  present  when  we  raid  o(  Ifae 

fixing  of  the  bounds  of  the  peoples  aocording:  to  the  aumbsr  ol 
the  bint  'iloMm  (Dt  32S,  reading,  with  the  LXX,  ovnTf 

for  the  h\rs?\  'J?  o'  MIX 
t  Ot  above,  p.  «I<f>t. 
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the  span  of  life  and  perhaps  also  the  fortunes  of 
the  individual  in  question  are  written  in  His  book, 
this  is  certainly  to  be  understood  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  rigid  predestination,  but  only  as  implying 
that  absolutely  nothing  can  evade  the  knowledge 
or  thwart  the  will  of  God.  Similarly,  His  Onmi- 
presence  (IS!)"-)  is  described  not  (pantheistically) 
as  that  of  His  substance,  but  of  His  knowledge 
and  His  power,  in  order  to  check  at  the  outset  all 
thought  of  escape  from  Him.  His  moral  Per- 
fection comes  to  view  in  His  horror  of  sin  {S"-), 
His  Kighteonsness  in  His  attitude  not  only  to  His 
own  people  (7"  11'  33'  etc.)  but  to  heathen  nations 
as  well  (O*).  But,  naturally,  the  largest  space  is 
occupied  in  the  psalmists'  descriptions  by  such 
attributes  of  God  as  His  Love,  by  the  praise  of  His 
inexhaustible  Grace  and  Coiupassion,  His  Long- 
Bullering  and  Truth  (86"  103*'-  36»-«).  In  His 
Goodness  all  His  creatures  may  take  comfort  (33'<°' 
US"') ;  but,  above  all.  He  shows  Himself  '  the 
Father  of  the  orphan  and  the  Provider  of  tlie 
widow'  (68' I')  146»).  It  is  noteworthy  that,  apart 
from  this  application  of  the  name  '  Father,'  tlie 
idea  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  which  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  NT  conception  of  God,  meets 
us  only  once  more  (Ps  103"),  and  there  only  in  the 
form  of  a  comparison,  not  to  apeak  of  its  being 
manifestly  restricted  to  Israel  —  another  of  the 
evidences  that  the  OT  conception  of  God  was 
capable  of  enlargement  in  one  very  important 
direction. 

2.  Anthropology  outside  the  tphere  of  Jahwiim 
proper. — In  the  judgments  passed  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms  on  the  purely  human,  we  find,  side  by  side 
with  panegyrics  on  the  lofty  pre-eminence  of  man 
in  his  lordship  over  creation  (8*''-,  see  above,  p. 
724*),  lamentations  over  the  weakness  and  transi- 
tory nature  of  everything  human  (33'"-  62"  103'*»- ; 
144*  '  Man  is  like  a  breatli,  his  days  are  as  a 
shadow  that  passeth  away ').  This  lament  applies 
to  even  the  strongest  (146"-).  And  when  the  life 
—all  too  short— comes  to  an  end  (39»*-  W-  "), 
dark  SMol  (see  above,  p.  668  f . )  awaits  the  departed , 
and  cuts  him  off  finally  from  all  relation  to  the 
upper  world,  and  above  all  from  the  blessings  of  the 
theocracy  or  the  praise  of  God  (6»  30>»  88'*-  115"). 
None  can  escape  this  fate  (89*).  It  is  true  that  at 
times  the  sense  of  close  fellowship  with  God  (see 
below)  reaches  a  height  and  a  strength  which 
seem  to  leave  only  a  short  step  to  the  conviction 
that  true  fellowship  with  God  mnst  of  necessity  be 
enduring  and  extend  beyond  the  present  life ;  * 
but  this  step  is  never  demiitely  taken.  Only  as  a 
'  stranger  and  a  sojonmer '  does  man  continue  with 
God  during  his  earthly  walk  (39"(">'-),  at  death 
the  bond  of  connexion  is  severed  for  ever.  In  this 
matter,  if  anywhere,  it  is  dear  what  a  power  and 
stimulus  most  have  belonged  to  faith  in  the  God 
of  Israel,  seeing  that,  even  without  the  hope  of 
immortality,  it  could  produce  fruits  of  such  intense 
religiousness  as  we  find  in  the  Psalms  (and  Job). 
The  question  whether  there  are  not  reallv  to  be 
found  in  the  Psalms  traces  of  the  hope  ot  a  con- 
tinued existence,  wiU  have  to  be  discussed  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  eeohatological  expectations. 

The  physical  weakness  of  man  finds  its  analogue 
in  his  moral  weakness.  "When  in  Ps  Sl'C  the  latter 
Is  traced  back  to  his  generation  and  birth  by  sinful 
parents,  this  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to  mean 
that  generation  and  birth  are  of  themselves  sinf uL 

*  Tbns  B.  H.  Charles  fln  the  aecond  chapter  of  his  Critiml 
BUltry  <lfth»  Doetriru  tf  a  FvUtureHfeinJifracl,  in  .ludaUm, 
wnd  in  &trutianity,  London  and  New  York,  ISO'.))  ilisvovers 
In  Pi  49.  7S,  as  well  as  In  the  Book  ot  Job,  approaches  to  an 
tamnortality  doctrine— an  individual  eachatolo^y  which  finally 
(aocording  to  ch.  8}  combined  with  the  popular  eschatolngy 
to  torn  the  doctrine  ot  the  remrrection  (cf.  below,  p.  72tt*  note ; 
and  the  later  article  ot  Charles,  *  The  Bine  and  Development  in 
I«Mt  a<  BaUat  in  a  rnton  Life,'  Bxp<nUor.  Jan.  1803,  p.  49  S.X 


The  whole  statement  amounts  to  a  plea  that  God 
would  judge  leniently  one  who,  as  sprung  from 
sinners,  necessarily  carries  within  him  from  the 
womb  a  sinful  habit  and  sinful  inclinations.  It  is 
only  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  statement  can  be 
called  a  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  There  is  not  the  faintest  reference  to  an  im- 
putation of  Adam's  guilt — the  very  kernel  of  the 
dogmatic  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

3.  Nature  and  historij  of  t/te  Theocracy. — The 
idea  of  an  election  of  Israel  to  be  God's  own  peuple 
is  firmly  held  also  by  the  PsalmisU  (33"  74>  135'), 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  here  again  this 
conviction  carried  with  it  the  serious  danger  of 
national  conceit  and  a  mischievous  disposition  to 
look  down  on  all  other  peoples — a  danger  which 
threatened  to  stifle  completely  the  existence  of 
those  ^eat  thoughts  of  Deutero-Isaiah  regarding 
a  missionary  vocation  of  Israel  to  all  the  heathen. 
It  is  true  that  this  conceit  was  materially  dimin- 
ished by  the  honourable  confession  that  Israel 
has  almost  always  shown  itself  unworthy  of  the 
Divine  choice  and  the  ^reat  acts  of  Jahweh  in 
connexion  with  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage  (77"»-  78*  "''-  106"  ).  It  U  the  well- 
deserved  anger  of  God  that  has  given  Israel  over 
to  the  powerful  oppression  and  the  savage  mockery 
of  her  enemies  (La  2"-  4",  Ps22'"',  and  numerous 
other  passages).  Israel  heeded  not  the  threaten- 
ings  of  Jahweh  repeated  from  the  days  of  old  (La 
2'^),  but  allowed  nerself  to  he  deceived  by  false 
prophets  and  priests  (La  2"  4").  But  in  spite  of 
all  this  the  Divine  covenant  is  assured  for  ever  (Ps 
105"  III') ;  and  thus  to  those  who  humbly  submit 
themselves  to  Him  the  day  must  come  when  all 
the  comforting  promises  ot  days  gone  by  shall  be 
fulfilled  (La  S"'-).  The  principal  expectations 
attached  to  the  theocracy  of  the  future  will  come 
out  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  Messianic  hopes. 

4.  The  theocratic  institutions.  —  There  are  a 
great  many  passages  in  the  Psalms,  in  which 
touching  and  powerful  expression  is  given  to  high 
esteem  for  the  temple  as  the  place  of  Jahweh's 
gracious  presence,  and  to  longing  after  the  beauti- 
ful service  conducted  there  (5»  26'  27*  43»'-  65»  84»<'- " 
116""-  122"'-)-  But  it  would  certainly  be  an  error 
to  discover  the  principal  motive  of  thb  longing  in 
joy  in  the  cultus  in  the  narrower  sense,  i.e.  in  the 
sacrificial  performances.  Against  such  a  supposi- 
tion there  is  not  only  the  fact  that  mention  of 
sacrifice  is  extremely  rare  (20*  54'  66"'* ;  in  141'  it 
is  only  symbolical  sacrifice  that  is  in  view),  but 
it  is  well  known  that  there  are  not  wanting  in 
the  Psalms  passages  in  which  the  necessity  of 
sacrifice  and  its  acceptableness  to  God  are  repudi- 
ated in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  and  not  with- 
out a  touch  of  sarcasm  (40'  50"-  51"  69" ;  see  more 
fully,  above,  p.  686'').  We  must  hold  then  that  the 
piety  of  the  psalmists  occupies  in  general  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  the  framers  of  the  Priests'  Code. 
Their  joy  in  the  i)eautiful  service  of  the  temple  was 
evidently  derived  primarily  from  what  applied  to 
the  heart  and  the  feelings :  the  festal  processions, 
the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  priests,  and, 
not  last,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  temple  musio 
and  singing  (to  which  last  the  greatest  care  seems 
from  all  accounts  to  have  been  given).  All  this  is 
supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the  (not  very 
frequent)  praise  of  the  Law  (l*  19'0''')  is  probably 
everywhere  intended  for  the  specifically  moral  (so 
quite  clearly  in  19"'-)  commands  and  not  for  the 
Ceremonial  Law.  Even  the  endless  utterances — 
mostly  of  quite  a  general  character — in  Ps  119  as 
to  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  Divine  commands 
show  at  times  (so  vv."-**- '")  that  what  they  have 
in  view  is  the  moral  content  of  the  Law. 

5.  The  character  of  the  religion  o^the  Psalmt. — 
If  a  sine  guA  non  of  all  true  religion  is  a  sinoeM 
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confession  of  sin,  then  the  religion  of  the  psalmists 
has  undoubtedly  a  firm  basis.  In  addition  to  the 
ready  admission  of  the  general  guilt  of  the  people, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  there  are  not  a 
few  testimonies  to  the  impossibility  of  all  attempts 
of  one's  own  to  attain  to  a  righteonsness  which 
can  bear  to  be  tested  by  the  eye  of  a  holy  God  (38" 
61»«r.  i3oirr.  143.^  La  1»-  »  3»»«-  4«  5"),  as  weU  as 

evidences  of  a  tendemeea  of  conscience  which  feels 
concerned  even  about  unconscious  aina  (Ps  19"  90") 
and  sins  of  youth  (25'),  and  prays  God  to  forgive 
them.  It  is  only  rarely  that  we  still  meet  with 
outbursts  of  self-righteousness,  showing  itself  in  a 
dis{)osition  to  boast  of  one's  mipute  observance  of 
the  Law  (17»  18'""^  44"''-).  and  even  to  complain 
that  God,  notwithstanding  all  this,  delays  to  help 
His  people  (44"'-)-  No  less  snrprisingi  and  quite 
opposed  to  the  usual  language  of  the  Book  of 
Lamentations,  is  the  compliunt  of  La  6*  'The 
fathers  sinned,  and  we  bear  their  guilt.' 

More  than  once  we  meet  with  an  almost  evan- 
gelical perception  in  wliat  is  said  alx>ut  the  forgive- 
ness of  Bin.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  thoroughly 
justified  (Kg  4*-)  in  using  Ps  32"'  as  a  Scripture 
proof  that  the  blessedness  of  a  conscience  at  peace 
with  God  is  based  not  upon  any  merit  of  works, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  God  in  His  grace  does  not 
impute  guilt  (cf.  also  Ps  103'"-,  esp.  v.*"-)- 

To  those,  again,  who  axe  ever  mindful  of  their 
constant  need  of  fresh  grace,  who  are  '  of  a  broken 
heart  and  contrite  spirit,'  Jsihweh  is  near  (34"  51"), 
and  creates  in  them — for  an  actual  new  creation  is 
needed — a  clean  heart  and  anew,  right  spirit  (51"). 
He  teaches  them  to  recognize  in  God  the  highest, 
yea  the  only,  good  (16"),  the  source  of  all  true 
spiritual  life  and  all  real  light  (36") ;  He  awakens 
in  them  an  inextinguishable  longing  for  blessed 
peace  in  God  and  the  closest  fellowship  with  Him, 
and  provides  for  the  full  satisfying  of  this  longing. 
Sayings  like  those  of  16»-  «•  42»-  63'  73'"'  143",  and, 
above  all,  the  noble  words  of  131"-,  have  found  a 
perfect  echo  even  ia  Christian  hearts  all  through 
the  centuries. 

(a)  A  fruit  of  such  feUowship  with  God  is  a  life 
of  prayer  (supplication,  thanksgiving  and  adora- 
tion) 01  inexhaustible  variety  and  intimacy.  Ex- 
amples of  this  it  is  all  the  less  necessary  to  quote, 
since  the  whole  Psalter  is  one  witness  to  this  fact. 
A  single  remark  may,  however,  be  made.  How 
petty  and  empty  appear  all  those  philosophical 
and  theological  discussions  about  prayer  as  an 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  unalterable  pre- 
determination of  God,  when  compared  with  the 
grand  simplicity  and  inward  certainty  of  the  pray- 
wg  psalmists  I  Their  hearts  have  no  room  for  such 
considerations.  No  doubt  they,  too,  feel  the 
manifold  mysteries  of  the  course  of  things  in  this 
world,  and  are  plunged  by  them  into  doubt  and 
unrest.  Nor  are  they  strangers  to  impatience, 
nay,  at  times,  even  displeasure,  on  account  of  the 
delajr  of  Bivine  aid  and  the  seeming  silence  of 
God  in  presence  of  violence  and  injustice.  But  in 
the  end  the  certainty  forces  its  way  that  the  omni- 
potence, the  wisdom,  and  the  righteousness  of 
God  must  triumph  over  all  unreason  and  unright- 
eousness. And  the  conviction  that  prayer,  the 
indispensable  nourishment  of  the  soul,  is  more 
precious  than  aught  else  (92-*-),  and  that  God  is 
ever  near  to  them  that  call  upon  Him  (14d"'-),  is 
placed  at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

(6)  A  further  fruit  of  this  spiritual  life  in  and 
with  God  shows  itself  in  the  disposition  which 
recognizes  all  the  actions  and  the  whole  lot  of  the 
godly  to  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  wise 
and  gracious  will  of  God,  and  which  is  therefore 
repared  in  all  things  to  give  the  glory  not  to  man 
lit  to  God  alone  {lib"-),  and  to  expect  all  things 
from  His  blessing  alone  (127"')-    The  Pitalm  pas- 


sages,  in  which  an  inflexible  confidence  in  the  win 
and  loving  guidance  and  protection  of  the  godly 
finds  toucning  and  often  typical  expression  [e.g. 
34tt  51*.  23*  271 91"^  118«-  iSl"-),  have  in  all  ages 
retained  their  place  even  in  Christian  hearts  as 
forms  of  prayer  which  possess  inexhaustible  living 
power. 

6.  Morality. — After  what  we  have  had  to  say 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Psalmists  to  the  cultus, 
and  about  the  character  of  their  religion,  we  could 
not  but  expect  that  their  moral  disposition  would 
show  itselt  in  a  corresponding  form.  The  testi- 
monies to  this  can  hardly  be  called  numerous,  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  endless  complainta 
against  the  heathen  and  against  faithless  fellow- 
countrymen  [the  latter  being  for  the  most  part 
referred  to  in  the  term  o'sfl  or  '  ungodly '].  The 
oontento  of  these  complaints  point  of  tnemaelve* 
to  the  opposite  as  constituting  what  is  right  and 
moraL  Of  more  importance,  however,  are  the 
passages  in  which  we  find  positively,  as  it  were, 
set  up  an  ideal  of  the  life  that  is  truly  moral  and 
well-pleasing  to  God.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this 
connexion  that  in  almost  all  these  passages  (16'^ 
24»'-  34"'-  lOl"^ ;  in  a  negative  form  in  50  "  )  the 
strongest  emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  requirements, 
inattention  to  which  had  furnished  the  main  occa- 
sion for  the  denunciations  and  complaints  of  the 
prophets:  honesty  and  truthfulness,  above  all  in 
judicial  cases  which  might  issue  in  endangering 
the  righte  of  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

A  dark  shadow  is  undeniably  cast  on  this  attrac- 
tive picture  by  those  outbnrsto  of  sometimes  pas- 
sionate longing  for  revenge  that  are  found  in  the 
so-called  'imprecatory  psalms'  (41"  58"  1U9"-,  and 
esp.  137"'- ;  cf.  also  La  S""-  4«'-).  The  expedient 
of  declaring  that  the  objecte  of  hatred  and  revenge- 
ful longing  in  these  passages  are  not  persons  but 
the  cause  they  represent,  their  hostifity  to  Uod 
and  His  kingdom,  is  utterly  untenable  in  view, 
for  example,  of  Ps  137'"'-.  We  have  simply  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  not  to  be  detected  here 
the  slightest  breath  of  the  spirit  which  inspires 
the  words  of  Mt  5*"-.  And,  however  readily  we 
may  concede  that  such  utterances  are  partly  in- 
telUgible  as  the  cry  of  distress  of  a  people  long 
enslaved  and  maltreated,  and  that  on  that  account 
they  are  in  a  measure  excusable,  they  still  continue 
to  be  at  the  same  time  instructive  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  OT,  side  by  side  with  the  word  of 
God,  the  disposition  and  the  voice  of  the  natural 
man  may  still  be  remarked. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  retribution. — ^The  problem  ever 
raised  afresh  by  experience,  namely,  how  the  actions 
and  the  fortunes  of  men  are  related  to  one  another, 
had  already,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  689),  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  later  Prophets,  and  had  led  first  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  one  has  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  another's  guilt,  but  only  his  own.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  place  of  the  old  popular  religion, 
which  had  regard  almost  exclusively  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  had  its  place  taken  by  an  interest  in 
the  religious  individual,  the  question  always  be- 
came a  more  burning  one, — in  view  of  the  complete 
absence  of  any  hope  of  a  compensatory  process  in 
the  world  beyond, — how  the  sufferings  of  the  godly 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  were  to  i)e  recon- 
ciled with  faith  in  a  Divine,  and  thus  absolutely 
righteous,  rule  of  the  world.  At  first  the  Psalmista, 
too,  abide  by  the  simple  postulate,  which  appears 
to  be  imperatively  required  by  the  conception  of 


Iption  ot  the  happiness 
of  the  godly  (23"'-  92'"- 112"''^  128"'-)  is  presented  in 
such  beautiful  pictures  and  with  such  definiteness 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  room  left  to  raise  the 
problem  above  referred  to.    But  it  was  impossible 
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pennanently  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  glaring  facts 
supplied  by  experience  of  real  life.  And  so  we  find 
three  psalms  (the  37th,  the  49th,  and  the  73rd ;  also 
the  opening  part  of  the  39th),*  in  which  the  prob- 
lem of  the  prosperi^  of  the  ungodly  is  subjected 
to  an  exammation  which  shows  only  too  clearly 
how  heayily  this  question  pressed  upon  mens 
Diinds,  and  what  a  struggle  was  required  to  reach 
anything  like  a  satisfying  result.  But  this  result 
is  the  same  in  all  the  three  psalms  named.  The 
sutl'erings  of  the  righteous  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  wic  ked  are  both  alike  pronounced  to  be  txltoays 
only  temporary,  and  hence  to  be  merely  a  deceitful 
appearance.  Soon  and  suddenly  release  comes  to 
the  one,  shameful  min  to  the  other ;  and  all  the 
more  are  men  to  be  warned  not  to  fret  on  acconnt 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  instead  of  waiting 
calmly  for  Clod's  judgment  to  fall. 

Is  this  attempt  at  a  theodicy  to  be  called  a  satis- 
fying one  ?  We  can  only  say  that,  while  there  is 
something  extremely  touching  and  edifying  in  the 
testimony  of  the  author  of  Ps  37"  that  up  to  his 
old  age  he  had  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken 
or  his  seed  begging  bread,  unfortunately  everj  one 
is  not  in  a  position  to  testify  to  the  same  experience. 
On  OT  soil  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  possible 
only  in  such  a  way  as  we  find  exhibited  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  On  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  below  (p. 
730'' f.). 

8.  Messianic  expectations. — If  it  is  the  ease,  as  ia 
very  frequently  asserted,  that  the  whole  interest 
of  the  later  post-exilic  relision  of  Israel  turns  on 
the  two  great  hinges  of  the  Law  and  the  Messianic 
hope,  this  assertion  can  be  justified  even  in  regard 
to  the  last  point  only  to  a  very  limited  ext«it  from 
the  Psalms.  Now  tnat  a  sober  exegesis  has  swept 
away  a  {^reat  number  of  supposed  Messianic  (or  at 
least  t^TPically  Messianic)  psalms,  there  remain  only 
three  (it  we  leave  out  of  account  the  brief  promise 
of  a  victorious  descendant  of  David,  132'"0  in 
which  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  can- 
not well  be  disputed — the  2nd,  the  72nd,  and  the 
110th.  Ps  2  might  have  been  called  forth  by  tlie 
victory  of  a  Maccabipan  prince,  which  moved  the 
writer  to  recognize  in  him  the  long  promised 
Messiah.  Any  other  interpretation  (such,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  assume  that  we  have  here  the  hyper- 
bole of  flattery)  would  in  any  case  be  sliattered  by 
v."-,  which  contemplates  that  the  king  addressed 
is  to  exercise  absolutely  unlimited  sway  over  the 
world.  The  only  question  is  whether  a  definite 
historical  occurrence  was  needed  to  lead  to  the 
utterance  of  such  a  prophecy.  The  simplest  view 
will  always  continue  to  oe  that  the  poet  is  truis- 
ported  in  spirit  to  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Messianic 
era,  and  from  this  standpoint  descrilies  the  course 
of  things. — Similarly,  in  Ps  72  it  follows  from  v.* 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  purely  future  prophecy, 
a  glance  into  the  period  when  Jahweh  has  set  up  a 
king  under  whose  powerful  and  just  sway  peace 
and  abundant  blessing  are  the  lot  of  the  people, — 
above  all,  of  those  hitherto  oppressed,  all  poor  and 
needy  ones  (w.*-""-).  From  v.»  it  would  appear 
as  if  eternal  rule  were  contemplated  for  this  king 
personally ;  but,  since  in  v."  it  is  his  name  that  has 
eternal  continuance  and  eternal  renown  promised 
to  it,  we  must  think  here,  as  elsewhere  (cf.  above, 
pp.  696^  713*),  of  the  permanence  of  the  dynasty. 
It  is  not  said  Uiat  this  ideal  king  is  descended  from 
David,  but  it  may  be  presupposed  all  the  same. 
— In  Ps  UO  we  are  compelled  by  v.*  to  liold  that 
the  person  is  a  military  commander  (v.')  who  has 
received  not  only  priestly  but  also  kin^'Iy  dignity 
(cf.  y.'  '  thy  mighty  sceptre '),  and  so  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  priest-king  Melchi^edeV  of  Gn  H^": 
All  this  is  intelligible  only  if  the  subject  addressed 

*  CI.  Ooturd, '  Die  Behudlaiig  and  Uoing  des  Problem*  der 
ThiKxUm  In  dsn  FaUmen  87.  89.  73'  in  SK,  1801,  p.  110 ff. 


IB  a  Maccabsean*  priest-prince.  That  the  writer 
believed  the  Messiah  to  have  made  his  appearance 
in  the  person  of  this  priest-prince  can  be  inferred 
only  from  v.'  (the  seat  of  honour  beside  Jahweh) 
and  at  all  events  from  v.*  (provided  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nations  at  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic 
age  is  what  is  meant) :  for  the  rest,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  understand  the  sovereign  power  and 
the  career  of  victory  as  extending  over  only  a 
smaller  circle  of  peoples. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  three  psalms  we  hear 
only  of  the  monarchical  qualities  of  this  ruler  (in 
Ps  72  of  monarchical  virtues,  in  Ps  2  and  110  of 
warlike  achievements),  not  of  any  spiritual  activity 
on  his  part — again  an  evidence  of  how  wide  was 
the  gulf^between  the  picture  of  the  Jewish  Messiah 
and  that  of  the  actual  Messiah  of  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment. 

But  at  certain  times  (especially  thoae  when  larael 

enjoyed  outward  prosperity,  as  happened,  for  in- 
stance, under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies)  or  in 
certain  circles  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Mes- 
siah fell  qnite  out  of  sight.  This  is  shown  by 
certain  passages  in  which  (so  also  perhaps  in  Hab  S") 
the  nation  is  expressly  called  'the  anointed'  of 
Jahweh  :  Ps  28«  84«'  (but  hardly  Sg*^") ;  in  105" 
the  patriarchs  are  spoken  of  as  Jahweh's  anointed 
ones.  This  usage  could  scarcely  have  established 
itself  unless  the  thought  of  the  'anointed'  in  an 
individual  sense  had — at  least  at  times — almost 
entirely  faded  away. 

But  the  circumstance  last  alluded  to  by  no  means 
excludes  the  possibility  that  the  expectation  of  a 
Messianic  time  always  continued  as  a  living  and 
powerful  force.  It  is  the  object  of  longing  (Ps  14') 
and  of  confident  hope.  With  the  cry  of  jubilation, 
'  Jahweh  reigneth '  (il"-  93«-  97"'-  SQ^'-hi  the  poet 
transports  himself  to  the  time  when  Jahweh  has 
at  last  assumed  kingly  rule  on  Zion,  and  advances 
to  execute  indgment  on  Israel's  foes,  and  showers 
upon  Israel  a  snpeT«bnndance  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessings. 

As  in  the  earlier  Prophets,  the  heathen  peoples 
play  a  prominent  r61e  again  in  the  future  expecta- 
tions of  the  Psalmists.  Only,  it  must  be  admitted 
at  the  outset  that  this  rOle  is  almost  uniformly 
accommodated  to  the  particnlaristio  assumptions 
which  we  have  already  encountered  in  the  Psalms. 
The  Messianic  judgment  is  indeed,  at  the  same 
time,  what  it  is  primarily  to  the  earlier  prophets, 
a  purifying  judgment  for  Israel  itself,  m  which 
the  ungodly  perish  (1' ;  even  in  T"-  and  94^-  Israel 
may  be  included) ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  meant  for 
'  the  peoples  of  the  world '  (96"  98*),  and,  amongst 
these,  especially  of  course  for  the  oppressors  and 
enemies  of  Israel.  The  executing  of  the  judgment 
is  almost  always  looked  for  from  Jahweh  Himself. 
Only  in  149''-  does  the  poet  formally  revel  in  the 
thought  that  the  godly  in  Israel  are  to  execute 
with  their  own  hand  tne  long  predicted  judgment 
on  the  heathen  and  their  kings. 

Considering  the  frequency  of  allusions  to  the 
relation  of  the  heathen  to  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
one  might  expect  also  some  words  which,  in  the 
spirit  of  Deutero-lsaiah,  should  recognize  that  the 
heathen  have  a  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But,  apart  from  Ps  22"''',  where  a  conversion  of 
the  heathen  to  Jahweh  is  spoken  of,  no  indubit- 
able witness  to  such  an  expectation  can  be  pro- 
duced. For  the  very  frequent  calls  to  the  heatnen 
to  praise  Jahweh  (47'  Ce'"-        68"  97'  98*  100> 

*  All  doubt  on  tbia  point  would  be  dispelled  if  the  aoroetio  dis- 
covered by  a.  MargoUoutb  in  tv.i-*(C^  in  3!^,  o  in  no!},  v  in 
:  in  y;^) ;  the  whole  yteldlnc  the  name         i>  a  real  one.  In 
the  year  141  B.a  Simon  became,  by  a  popular  reaolution,  heredi- 
tary high  priest  and  priooe  of  the  people. 

t  On  thu  interpretation  ot  the  psalms  In  qaeatlon,  of.  B. 
Stade,  *  Die  mea^anlsche  BoOnung  im  FHltar'  in  ZMicluifl 
Sir  Theoloti*  und  Kireht,  IL  (1882)  3680. 
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117'  138*'-  148")  may  quite  well  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  readily  confessing  the  superior  power 
of  Jahweh  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  serve  Him.  The  same  may 
be  the  meaning  also  of  passages  like  86* 
102'»  »  and  certainly  of  68"*-  IV^.  The  gifts 
brought  to  the  temple  by  the  kings  of  the  heathen 
are  simply  the  tribute  offered  by  them  in  testi- 
mony or  their  subjection  to  the  supreme  God.  In 
view  of  all  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  here 
again  we  may  mark  a  falling  from  the  level  of  pro- 
phetisra  down  to  specifically  Jewish  particularism. 

9.  The  question  of  personal  immortality.  —  An 
old  controverted  question  still  remains  to  oe  dealt 
with :  Are  there  to  be  found  in  the  Psalter— in 
spite  of  what  was  said  above  about  S/ii'ol — pas- 
sages in  which  expression  is  given  to  the  hope  of 
individoal  immortality?  We  here  leave  out  of 
account  passages  like  Ps  31'  or  49'»,  which  are  put 
out  of  court  by  a  correct  exegesis  [in  Ps  31  all  tnat 
is  needed  to  do  this  is  v."].  On  the  other  hand,  it 
deserves  to  be  serionsly  considered  whether  IQ^""- 
speaks  only  of  preservation  from  sudden  death  and 
not  rather  from  death  altogether,  namely,  through 
living  to  see  the  Messianic  time  (cf.,  for  this 
expectation  expressed  in  Is  25',  above,  p.  TIS*"). 
And  no  less  may  it  be  considered  whether  in  Ps 
17"  we  are  not  to  think  of  an  awakening  in  like 
manner  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  Mes- 
sianic age  (in  the  sense  of  Is  26").  In  that  case 
we  should  have  a  parallel  to  the  resurrection  hope 
expressed  in  Dn  12*  (see  above,  p.  715*).*  But 
these  two  passages  in  the  Psalms  would  thus  stand 
so  isolated,  besides  being  of  so  doubtful  interpre- 
tation, that  we  must  be  content,  after  all,  to  return 
on  the  question  at  issue  a  verdict  of  non  liquet. 

X.  THB  so-called  50KHMAH  (WiSDOM)  LiTEBA- 
TUBE  (Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes). 

The  earliest  trace  of  the  'wise'  as  a  separate 
professional  class  is  found  in  Jer  18",  where  they 
are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets as  possessors  of  '  counsel,  i.e.  ability  to 
select  the  oest  course  in  particular  cases.  I'hey 
also  appear  frequently  as  a  separate  class  in  Pro- 
verbs (1«  13"  22"  etc.;  cf.  also  Ec  12"),  above  all 
as  teachers  of  youth  (1*  2'  3'  4>- "  etc.).  This  is 
quite  compatibte  with  the  fact  that  they  are  like- 
wise (in  part,  perhaps,  exclusively)  to  be  conceived 
as  writers.  And,  since  in  the  period  to  which  the 
creations  of  the  J^okhmah  (rc;^)  belong  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  of  authorship  beyond  the  limits 
of  thi'  religion  of  the  Law,  the  '  wise '  ought  in  the 
main  to  be  identified  with  the  '  scribes ' ;  only,  they 
rather  represent  a  particular  side  of  the  scribes' 
activity, — not  the  fixing  of  the  letter  of  the  Law, 
or  instruction  in  its  punctual  observance  {e.q.  in 
matters  of  cultus), — but  the  useful  application  of 
the  specifically  ethical  content  of  the  Law  and  of 

•  Cf.  the  literature  dted  on  p.  608«,  and  add  F.  Schmidt.  Der 
Unttrrbtiehkeltt-  und  Au/eritehungnglattbt  in  der  Bihel, 
Brixen,  1902.  We  may  talce  this  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  we  do  not  consider  that  proof  has  Ijeen  given  of  the 
influence  of  Pamism  on  the  rise  of  the  Jewisli  hope  of  the 
resurrection.  Charles  (in  work  cited  on  p.  72.')»  note)  hokls 
Mazdsean  influences  possible  in  Dn  12^,  but  sees  in  Is  26^^  a 
product  of  purely  Jewish  thought.  But  the  distance  from 
U  W>  to  Dn  12^  is  easily  bridged.  Cf.,  further,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Parsi  influences :  J.  H.  Moulton's  art.  Zoroastriamsm 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  present  work ;  T.  K.  Chej-ne  'Possible  7.oro- 
■strian  Influences  on  the  Religion  of  Israel/  Kt/iok.  Tiinra, 
Aug.  1881 ;  E.  Stave,  Ueber  den  Einfluu  de»  Parsisimtn  nn/ 
da$  Judentum,  Leipzig,  1898  [holds  that  the  future  evix-cta- 
tions  connected  vrfth  this  world  emanated  from  Judnisni,  while 
those  connected  with  the  world  beyond,  particularly  the  (post- 
canonical)  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection,  are  traced  to 
Parsism)  ;  E.  Boklen,  Die  Vermndttchaft  der  jiidiwhchrUt- 
lichen  mit  d*r  partiteJtm  Etchatologie,  1002  [a  careful  collection 
of  matter,  the  author's  own  intention  being,  above  all,  to  pro- 
vide material  for  atriirlntr  at  a  judgment ;  out  his  procedure  in 
•ddu^t^uri  paiaUali  to  OI  pMigei  i«  in  not  a  few  instances 


Scripture  generally — so  far  as  Scripture  exSt'jei— 
as  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  which  dona 
may  determine  human  action.  For  '  wisdom,'  * 
the  unsurpassable  worth  of  which  is  ceaselesaly 
lauded  in  Proverbs,  and  the  attainment  of  wliich 
at  any  cost  is  incessantly  incnlcated,  is  not  the 
fruit  of  philosophic  or  religious  speculation,  or 
even  an  esoteric  or  secret  doctrine ;  it  is  (as 
already  in  Jer  18",  see  above)  ability  for  the  right 
conduct  of  life,  or,  in  one  word,  the  practical  tm- 
dom  of  life.  One  who  possesses  wisdom  is  capable 
of  rightly  judging  every  situation  in  which  he  may 


find  himself,  and  of  taking  the  best  way  to  master 
it.  Thus  what  distinguishes  the  wise  from  fools 
is,  as  it  were,  the  art  of  taking  a  wide  view  of 
things.  Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  political 
situation  of  the  people  under  heathen  rulers,  and 
the  increasing,  and  in  part  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential, Jewish  Dia.spora  in  heathen  lands,  made 
ever  greater  demands  for  a  prudent  attitude 
towards  forei^ers,  we  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  doctrine  of  wisdom  shows  traces  here  and 
there  of  a  certain  cosmopolitanism,  at  all  eventc 
the  inculcation  of  prudent  judgment  of,  and  atti- 
tude towards,  the  king  and  heathen  rulers.  The 
tendency  of  wisdom  to  run  out  into  the  practical 
prudence  of  life  is  shown,  above  all,  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  principles  and  aims.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  mark  what  a  number  of  questions  relating 
to  the  prudent  conduct  of  life  are  canvassed  in 
Proverlw :  occupation,  profit,  business  in  general, 
intercourse  with  superiors  and  inferiors  and  with 
different  classes  of  men  generally,  one's  attitude 
to  rulers,  and  numberless  others.  How  far  the 
specifically  religious  interest  gets  justice  alongside 
01  the  thoroughly  predominant  practical  interest, 
is  a  question  to  be  investigated  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  individual  books. 

1.  Proverbs. — (a)  Like  the  Psalms,  Proverbe 
ought  also  for  our  purposes  to  be  treated  as  a  liter- 
ary unity,  in  spite  of  the  variety,  and,  it  may  well 
be,  the  divergence  in  age,  of  its  component  parts-t 
Between  the  Prologue  (chs.  1-9)  and  the  collections 
of  proverbs  proper  the  difference  is  at  most  this, 
that  in  the  first  we  find  not  only  numerous  con- 
nected arguments,  but  also— at  least  on  one  point 
— attempts  at  religions  speculation  ;  while  in  the 
'  Proverbs  of  Solomon'  and  the  collections  wliich 
follow  we  encounter  almost  everywhere  isolated 
proverbs,  antithetic  in  form  (so  from  the  very  first, 
10'-"),  in  the  most  motley  mixture,  and  only  very 
seldom  in  connected  gi'oups.  Besides,  it  hM  long 
been  recognized  that  the  number  of  proverbs  which 
can  be  viewed  as  real  proverbs,  current  on  the  lips 
of  the  people,  is  small.  The  majority  obviously 
belong  to  artificial  poetry  both  in  contents  and 
form.;; 

•  Cf .,  for  special  literature  on  the  PotAmdA :  T.  K.  Oheyne, 
Job  and  Solomon,  or  the  Windom  of  the  Old  Teetament,  London. 
1SS7  [an  incisive  critical,  exegetical,  and  biblico- theological 
disCTission  of  the  Books  of  Job,  ProverlM,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Sirach] ;  H.  Zschokke,  Der  iagmaUnh-ethiKhe  LehrgehaU  der 
alttett.  WeitheUsbOcher,  Wien,  1889;  W.  T.  Davison,  Tht  Wit- 
dom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1894;  K. 
Henkenstein,  Der  Begrifder  ChoUma  i»  d.  Bagiagraphm  d. 
A  T,  Nordhausen,  1898. 

t  The  superscription  nbV  'J^'p,  whidi  was  later  preflxcd 
also  to  the  Prologue  (li),  indicate*  that  101-22H  was  the  basis 
of  the  collection.  Whether  in  IW*  there  are  present  any 
relics  of  a  collection  of  proverbs  attributed  to  Solomon  (cL 
the  trace  of  such  a  collection  in  I  K  6^s)  is  a  question  on 
which  we  cannot  even  form  an  opinion ;  the  present  Book  of 
Proverbs  cannot  have  been  put  together  before  the  pcst-exilic 
period.  Two  supplement*  were  added  to  tb*  otigmal  bacia 
noted  above  (22''-24*!),  which  are  not  attributed  to  Solomoa. 
A  second  collection  of  '  Proverbs  of  Solomon '  is  given  in 
27i-'2fl'-n,  with  three  supplements — the  words  of  Agur  (ch.  SO), 
the  words  of  king  Lemuel  (31i-»),  and  the  acrostic  eukn-  of 
the  virtuous  woman  (311°-^).  It  was  only  as  a  last  step  (and 
not  before  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.  1.0.)  that  the  Piologna 
can  have  been  prefixed  to  ttie  whole. 

t  For  special  literature  on  Proverb*,  cf.  B.  FlsiSer,  Di» 
reli^-sUUiehe  WeUeennihammB  in  Buclue  itr  S/rim  tt 
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(6)  The  approach  to  religions  speculation,  to 
which  reference  was  made  above,  has  to  do  with  the 
personification  of  Wisdom  in  several  passages  of  the 
Prologne.  Here  it  is  a  qnestion  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  a  purely  poetical  manner  of  speech,  or 
with  a  h^postatizing  of  Wisdom,  that  is,  with  the 
introducing  of  an  intermediate  heing  between  Giod 
and  matter.  The  descriptions  in  I*'-  S'"-  and  g"- 
can  qnite  well  be  inteipreted  as  pure^  poetical 
personifications,  ill  the  more  that  in  0'"^  '  Madam 
Folly'  is  contrasted  with  Wisdom,  and  in  this 
second  case  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  hypostatiza- 
tion.  The  case,  however,  is  different  in  8^.  T!ie 
Wisdom,  whom  Jahweh  created  of  old  as  the  tirst 
of  His  works,  and  set  up  of  everlasting,  who  was 
there  when  He  established  the  heavens,  and  toas 
by  Him  as  a  master-workman  'daily  his  delight, 
rejoicing  always  before  him,  rejoicing  in  his  habit- 
able earth' — this  Wisdom  is  no  longer  a  merely 
poetical  personification,  bat  a  being  which  has 
come  fortn  from  God,  and  works  independently  by 
His  side,  or,  more  accurately,  with  Him.  And 
indeed  we  are  probably  not  mistaken  if  we  see  in 
it  a  hypostatization  of  the  creative  ideas, — tlie 
passing  mto  self-oonscions  personality  of  the  sys- 
tem of  archetypes,  in  accordance  with  which  is 
determined  the  nature  and  measure  of  created 
thinm, — as  it  were,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Divine  world-order.  On  this  interpretation,  a 
comparison  with  the  '  Ideas'  of  Plato  involuntarily 
suggests  itself,  but  it  is  a  fnrther  question  whether 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  direct.  Such  a  supposition  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  a  causal  connexion 
exists  between  the  hypostatizing  of  Wisdom  (Pr 
i?^-)  and  the  Logos  idea  in  the  New  Testament. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this 
question  further. 

The  interpretation  of  Pr  S*"-  given  above  is  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  Job  28"-.  It  is  true, 
the  hypostatization  of  Wisdom  here  is  still  in  its 
mdimentary  stage,  and  the  passage  is  therefore 
certainly  older  than  Pr  8"**-.  Job  speaks  at  length 
(281-1*. nt)  of  the  complete  unattainabilityand  (v.""-) 
of  the  incomparable  worth  of  Wisdom,  until  finallv 
(y  ssir.j  )jg  ^ives  the  explanation :  &0(2  understandeth 
the  way  thereof,  and  He  knowefli  the  place  thereof. 
At  the  settling  of  the  laws  of  nature  (v.i"-) '  then 
did  he  see  it,  and  declared  it;  he  established  it, 
yea,  and  searched  it  out.'  Obviously,  Wisdom  is 
nere  something  other  than  the  '  master-workman ' 
of  Pr  8 ;  it  is  rather  a  secret  talisman,  endowed 
with  wondrous  powers,  and  accessible  to  God  alone ; 
but  it  is  also  equally  obvious  that  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Uod's  works  of  creation,  and  so  here 
again  is  equivalent  to  a  system  of  types  for  the 
individual  creatures. 

(c)  As  to  the  further  contents  of  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, their  dependence  on  the  specifically  religious 
presuppositions  of  their  age,  as  these  were  formed 
above  all  by  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets,  and  pre- 
eminently by  their  conception  of  God,  is  a  fact 
which  needs  no  demonstration.  There  is  more 
sround  for  saying  that  the  specifically  religious 
oackp-ound  and  atmoisphero  of  Proverbs  lias  been 
at  times  far  too  much  depreciated  by  modem 
writers,  in  view  of  its  endtemonistic  and  even 
utilitarian  standpoint.  It  is  indeed  undeniable 
that  a  prominence  which  is  often  startling  is  given 
to  considerations  of  the  outward  success  of  good 
and  bad  actions.  The  reader  has  not  seldom  an 
impression  as  though  oSiences  and  even  gross  sins 
were  to  be  avoided,  not  because  to  commit  them  is 
to  forfeit  the  grace  of  God,  heap  guilt  upon  oneself, 

ihrem  imurtit  Zvtammmhange  darguteUt,  Miinchen,  1896; 
O.  Meuwl,  JHt  JMUuns  der  SprSelt*  Sabmut  in  dtr  imeli- 
HtehanUtttnUur  wnd  BtligionfuMMt,  LdpdB,  1900. 


and  burden  one's  conscience,  but  because  by  such 
actions  one  may  all  too  easily  incur  disgrace, 
danger,  and  loss.  (Cf.  e.jr.  6"  and  also  6'"- 
Zi"'- 1  and  the  warnings  against  wine,  20*  21" 
23""-  and  ;  for  more  general  expressions,  S"-  4" 
22*).* 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  would  be  unjustifi- 
able to  regard  Wisdom,  in  the  form  which  it 
assumes  in  Proverbs,  as  only  a  means  of  attaining 
eudsamonistic  ends  —  protection  from  everything 
that  might  disturb  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  life. 
For  not  a  few  expressions  reveal  to  us  a  far  more 
intense  religions  life.  Apart  from  3',  exhortations 
and  warnings  throughout  are  concerned  witli  the 
precepts  of  morality  proper,  not  with  duties  of  tlie 
cultus ;  in  21*,  indeed,  righteousness  is  declared 
better  than  sacrifice  (quite  in  the  spirit  of  Hos  6*, 
etc ).  The  warning  against  adultery  and  profligacy 
(5»4ff.  7iff.)  ig  grounded  beforehand  in  6"  by  refer- 
ence to  the  command  of  God,  as  is  the  case  just  as 
often  with  exhortations  to  righteousness,  integrity, 
and  compassion  (3*"'-  14^  and  very  specially  14" 
17*  19"  28').  But  we  can  point  turther  to  alto- 
gether different  evidences  of  a  moral  disposition 
based  upon  true  piety.  The  fear  of  Jahweh,  which 
according  to  l'-*  9'*  is  the  beginning  of  >visdom 
(or,  more  accurately  perhaps,  the  most  impoi-tant 
thing  in  wisdom) — thongh  represented,  conversely, 
in  as  the  fruit  of  wiMom — is  not  identical  with 
slavish  fear  of  Jahweh's  punishment  and  the  loss 
it  brings,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  what  is 
needed  is  the  unconditional  surrender  of  body  and 
soul  to  Him  (18*°)  who  knows  the  most  secret  places 
of  the  heart  (15"  IT*  24'"),  who  rules  all  things, 
even  the  doings  of  kings,  by  His  will  (16*' "  21'- "), 
and  on  whose  blessing  everything  depends  (lO**). 
The  wise  man  knows  that  the  corruption  of  sin  is 
universal  (20") ;  he  understands  the  nealing  chas- 
tisement of  Jahweh,  which  comes  precisely  on  liiii) 
whom  He  loves  (3'^),  and  is  aware  ttiat  notning  but 
penitent  confession  can  deliver  out  of  the  distress 
of  sin  (28").  He  mistrusts  his  own  understanding 
(3*  28"),  and  exercises  himself  at  all  times  in 
humUity  (16"  18")  and  contentment  (15'«'- 16»30»), 
as  the  best  supports  of  the  fear  of  God.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  estimate  of  woman  and  of  marriage 
which  is  given  in  17'  SI""-  (above  all,  in  the  nolue 
saying  of  v.**),  the  exhortation  to  compassion  even 
towards  animals  (12"),  the  warning  against  retalia- 
tion and  vengeance  (20**  24"),  the  exhortation  to 
magnanimity  towards  a  foe,  which  almost  touches 
on  love  to  enemies  (25*"0.  and,  finally,  the  refer- 
ence to  the  love  that  covereth  all  transgressions 
(10"), — we  shall  no  longer  doubt  that  the  ethic  of 
Proverbs  stands  in  great  measure  on  a  far  higher 
level  than  the  catchword  of  eudsemonism  and  utili- 
tarianism is  willing  to  admit. 

{d)  As  to  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  we  find 
Proverbs  occupying  exactly  the  same  standpoint  as 
the  Psalmists  (see  above,  p.  726''),  viz.  foimding 
on  the  postulate  that  virtue  and  ungodliness  must 
receive  on  earth  a  precisely  equivalent  requital 
(2J1I.  io»  ll2i->'  13«-  »t  14"  24*  etc.).  Nowhere  is 
there  a  trace  to  prove  that  the  authors  of  Proverbs 
had  felt  the  least  difficulty  in  making  this  postu- 
late. But  that  this  very  problem  had  exercised 
the  devotees  of  ^okhmSh  profoundly  and  persist- 
ently is  shown  by  the  book  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  described  as  the  ripest  fruit  of  this  whole  move- 
ment, as  it  is  in  general  one  of  the  sublimest 
monuments  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  even  of 
the  pre-Christian  literature  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Book  of  Job. — (a)  Of  the  critical  questions 


oateeory  of  *  rules  tor  life,'  tinged  with  a  utlli- 
n,  beiongB  the  repeated  and  eztrauely  irariatent 
warning  anUnat  becoming  mirety  for  othen  (ti^  VP*  Stfi*  Uf^X 


as  also  agunit  doth  (.V-  and  frequentlyX 
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that  gather  round  the  Book  of  Job  one  only  need 
be  taken  into  account  for  our  purpoaea — the  ques- 
tion touching  the  genuineness  of  the  speeches  of 
Elihn  (chs.  32-37),  which  break  the  connexion  be- 
tween ch.  31  and  oh.  38  in  an  unintelligible  fashion, 
and  suddenly  introduce  a  speaker  who  is  quite  un- 
known both  to  the  Prologue  and  to  the  Epilogue 
of  the  poem.  We  shall  have  to  state  briefly  at  the 
close  our  reasons  for  holding  his  observations  to  be 
an  incontestably  later  ad<ution.  The  theory,  at 
present  well-ntgu  dominant  (owinj^to  the  commen- 
taries of  Duhm  and  Budde),  that  in  the  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  we  have  an  older  popular  writing,  in 
which  the  author  of  the  main  part  has  inserted  the 
speeches  of  Job,  of  his  friends,  and  of  Jahweh,  is 
one  to  which  the  present  writer  is  unable  to  sub- 
scribe, believing  as  he  does  that  the  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  were  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
rest  (though,  of  course,  as  Ezk  14^  "  demands,  in 
dependence  on  an  old  and  familiar  tradition).*  As 
to  the  date  of  the  book,  not  only  ita  angelology, 
which  presents  similaridea  to  that  of  Duiiel,  out 
also  linguistic  reasons,  compel  us  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  later  post-exilic  period.  That  its  conception 
of  God  (especially  in  regard  to  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  ch.  88  ff.  and  elsewhere) 
stands  on  the  loftiest  height  of  OT  beliefs,  needs 
no  proof,  t  And  as  to  its  ethics,  passages  like 
20"*',  and,  above  all,  SI*"-,  with  their  tnuy  evan- 
gelical idea  of  morality,  have  hardly  a  parallel  in 
Lhe  OT. 

(6)  As  regards  the  angelology,  the  novel  element 
lies  less  in  the  rdle  played  by  tiie  Satan  (l'"'  2"'-) 
than  in  some  other  expressions.  The  Satan  here 
is  distinguishable  from  his  counterpart  in  Zechariah 
(cf .  above,  p.  709'')  at  most  by  this,  that,  while  not 
yet  the  calumniator  of  the  pious  man,  he  still 
excites  suspicion  anunst  him.  He  still  belongs  to 
the  ben4  'Eldhtm,  who  stand  around  Jahweh  as  His 
servants  (1*  2' ;  in  SS*  they  are  named  alongside  of 
the  morning-stars,  whioh  are  to  be  conceived  as 
personified),  and  he  is  abeolutelv  bound  to  the  will 
of  God.  But  there  is  plainlv  m  him  a  strain  of 
malice,  a  joy  in  the  fall  of  the  godly.  So  far  we 
have  here  a  further  development  of  tne  idea  <tf  the 
Satan  as  found  in  Zee  8'.  1  Ch  21'— an  instructive 
paredlel  to  2  S  24' — ^is  the  first  passage  where  the 
Satan  has  become  a  being  dualistically  hostile  to 
God.  The  further  expansion  of  the  idea,  as  pre- 
supposed in  NT,  belongs  to  the  department  of  the 
Apocrypha  (cf.,  especisJly,  Wis  2"). 

Peculiar  to  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  idea  of  inter- 
ceding angels  (6'  33°*),  as  also  that  of  angels  of 
death  (33^).  The  description  of  the  angels  as  holy 
(15")  is  no  more  here  tluu  elsewhere  meant  to  em- 
phasize their  moral  perfection,  as  is  clear  from 
this  very  passage,  which  (like  4**)  makes  the  angels 
subject  to  error  and  sin. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  ever  renewed  attempt  to  draw 
from  19^"-  indications  of  the  sudden  flaming  up  of 
the  hope  of  resurrection  or  immortality,  emphasis 
must  never  cease  to  be  laid  on  this  fact :  the  view 
set  forth  in  Job  in  regard  to  SMSl—iX^a  cheerless 
darkness,  the  complete  isolation  of  its  inmates  from 
the  upper  world,  and  the  impossibility  of  return 
from  it  (7"- 10-"- 14""-  16"  21*' 30»)— is  uniformly 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  poem.  With  such 
an  idea,  however,  the  hope  of  immortality  would 
be  in  insoluble  contradiction.  The  expectation  to 
which  expression  is  given  in  Job  accordingly, 
relates  to  this  life,  and  this  is  expressly  confirmed 
by  the  clear  reference  back  from  42>  to  IV'. 

<  Of.  on  this  point  Kwl  Kaatacli,  Dot  togmanntt  VoOubuth 
ton^  Biob  und  dtr  Urtprung  vm  Hiob  t  f.  AI'-^'',  Tubingen, 

t  Of  tlie  putlcalu  mytliologiaa  •Ouslons  (SO  to  tht  Lerl- 
atlun.  to  tb*  li^pan  ol  Baliab,  Z6i>  to  BalukI),  S9U  to  Uw 
phtsnix)  the  Hme  view  mnit  lie  taken  la  of  thoee  in  the 

PBalnu. 


{d)  The  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  thii 
sublime  poem  is  devoted  is  simply.  How  is  the 
suti'ering,  nay  the  sore  and  hopeless  snifering,  of  a 
notoriously  good  man  compatible  with  the  justice 
of  Grod  ? ;  and,  conversely.  How  is  it  compatible 
with  the  justice  of  God  that  notoriously  godless 
men  enjoy  to  the  end  of  life  an  absolutely  nn- 
tronblea  happiness  ?  These  became  burning  ques- 
tions once  men  had  learned  to  distinguish  the 
weal  and  woe  of  the  individual  from  tlutt  of  the 
nation,  and  to  faoe  the  actual  facta  of  iitm  in- 
dividual life. 

The  poet  brings  the  problem  before  us  in  tb* 
Prologue  in  the  guise  of  historical  facta.  Job  bM 
witness  to  his  exemplary  piety  from  God  Himself 
(1'  2F).  And  yet  measureless  woe  has  fallen  upon 
him.  Why  T  The  reader  is  told  in  the  Prologue : — 
the  torture  of  Job  rests  on  the  permisaion  extended 
by  Jahweh  to  the  Satan,  with  the  object  of  proving 
that  there  does  exist  a  piety  which  no  temptation 
can  cause  to  waver.  The  snnering  of  Job,  accord- 
ingly, is  in  no  way  a  manifestation  of  God's  anger, 
but  rather  of  His  love ;  it  is  a  martyrdom  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  human  fidelity  towards  God. 
The  fact  that  the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of 
accurate  knowledge  on  this  point  from  the  fiiat, 
and  therefore  can  quietly  watch  the  oontroveny 
as  from  a  watchtower,  is  one  of  the  poet's  finert 
strokes  of  art.  The  other  dramatU  persona,  how- 
ever, know  nothing  of  this  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  are  therefore  groping  in  the  darkness.  They 
carry  on  the  controversy  only  as  human  judgment 
and  knowledge  best  can. 

Job,  with  heroic  devotion,  ofiiars  a  steadfast 
resistance  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  evi^  in  ap^te 
of  his  being  sordy  tempted  by  his  own  wife.  But 
the  mute  reproach  which  he  perceives  in  the  silence 
of  his  friends,  together  with  his  awful,  excruciat- 
ing, and  hopeless  malady,  finally  breaks  down  the 
courage  of  his  faith.  With  the  monologue  in 
which  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth  (oh.  3),  be 
opens  the  threefold  cycle  of  speeches  and  counter- 
speeches,  in  which  the  problem,  instead  of  drawing 
nearer  to  solution,  becomes  ever  more  complicated. 
The  standpoint  of  the  friends  is  that  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  retribution — that  false  inversion  of  the 
fact  declared  in  ^  20^,  that  the  fear  of  God 
brings  a  blessing,  while  ain  bringa  min.  The 
friends  deny  the  existence  of  any  problem  at  all : 
all  suffering  is  punishment ;  monstrous  soffering  ia 
punishment  for  monstrous,  and  very  speciallv  for 
secret,  guilt.  The  happiness  of  the  ungodlv,  now- 
ever,  ia  never  more  than  apparent,  and  is  destined 
to  sudden  destruction. 

Job  does  not  in  the  least  deny  (14^  19*)  hia 
participation  in  the  imiversality  of  human  sin  as 
affirmed  by  the  friends  (4"  15").  But  he  repudiates 
in  the  strongest  way  any  such  guilt  as  would  even 
come  near  explaining  his  fate.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  never  weary  of  pointing  to  the  facts  of  actual 
life  (cf.,  especially,  21"-  and  24*''),  the  infinite 
enigmas  created  by  the  hopeless  suffering  of  the 
godly,  and  the  nntroubled  happiness  of  the  wicked. 
This  does  not  lead  him,  it  is  true,  to  doubt  the 
omnipotence  of  God  (9^  12'**  2ef-  26'*),  but  he  can 
recognize  only  its  incalculable  and  destructive 
effects.  He  rejects,  with  justifiable  indication 
(21""-)»  the  expedient,  whicn  was  plainly  in  high 
favour  in  hb  day,  of  saying  that  Giod  lays  np  tne 
puni^ment  of  the  godleaa  for  their  children.  For 
this  theory  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a  desperate 
device,  which  overthrew  the  principle  of  the 
current  doctrine  of  retribution  —  otherwise  so 
eagerly  defended — that  each  receives  aooording  to 
his  deserts. 

StUl,  his  doubts  regarding  the  justice  of  God 
(cf.,  especially,  9"'')  are  gradually  overcome  by 
his  better  faith.  He  begins  to  distingniah  between 
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the  wise  and  righteooB  God,  whooe  ima^  lives  on 
indelibly  in  his  heart,  and  the  enigmatical  God  of 
his  trial,  and  appeals  to  the  first  ror  help  against 
the  second  (16'"'-)-  he  has  the  adamantine 

assurance  that  God  Himself  will  at  the  end  arise 
for  liim,  and  bring  his  innocence  to  the  light 
(19^"').  Bat,  even  though  with  all  this  he  graida- 
ally  silences  the  oontradictions  of  the  friends,  he 
himself,  in  view  of  the  enigmas  that  confront  him, 
attains  to  no  more  than  a  painful  renunciation  of 
the  hope  of  their  solution.  The  moving  delinea- 
tion of  his  former  happiness  (ch.  29),  of  bis  present 
misery  (ch.  30),  and  of  his  pious  life  (ch.  31),  doses 
|3j39<r.j  with  the  solemn  demand  addressed  to  God, 
to  atibrd  him  the  opportunity  of  defending  his 
cause  in  a  regular  judicial  trial. 

And  indeed  Jahweh  does  appear  (SS"-)-  But 
not,  as  Job  had  requested  and  hoped,  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  with  him, — anything  of  the  kind 
had  been  utterly  unworthy  of  Him, — but  in  order, 
by  means  of  the  tempest  and  with  withering  irony, 
to  make  him  feel  the  absolute  foolishness  and 
childishness  of  what  he  expected  from  God.  And 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  poem  forbids  us  to 
doubt  that  only  in  these  speeches  of  Jahweh  (chs. 
38-41),  with  their  Divine  irony,  and  nowhere  else 
have  we  to  seek  the  solution  of  the  problem  in- 
tended by  the  poet  himself.  In  all  conceivable 
simplicity  it  runs  thus :  God,  who  has  made  known 
His  unfathomable  omnipotence  and  wisdom  in  the 
multiform  wonders  of  creation,  and  His  goodness 
in  His  loving  care  for  the  animal  world  (38'"-)i 
rules  likewise  over  the  fortunes  of  men,  and  here 
too  all  His  action  can  flow  only  from  wisdom  and 
love,  whether  much  or  little  <h  it  be  comprehen- 
sible by  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Is  no  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  a  compulsory  abandonment  of  it. 
But  in  both  his  answers  (4(J"'  and  42"-)  Job  him- 
self takes  quite  another  view.  He  humbles  him- 
self to  the  very  dust;  not,  however,  in  painful 
resignation,  but  in  the  elevating  assurance  that 
his  God  has  acknowledged  him,  and  that  he  must 
r^ard  all  the  elements  of  his  lot  as  evidences  of  an 
all-wise  and  loving  will.  While,  then,  the  justi- 
fication of  Job  as  against  the  friends  in  the  Epi- 
logue, and  the  return  of  his  prosperity,  may  only 
be  meant  to  satisfy  so-called '  poetic '  justice,  yet 
they  were  indispensable  for  the  harmonious  solu- 
tion of  all  difficulties  for  the  reader,  who  in  the 
Prologue  had  been  enlightened  as  to  the  inner- 
most connexion  of  events. 

All  this  of  itself  settles  what  we  are  to  think  of 
the  Elihu-speeches.  They  are  the  work  of  a  reader 
of  the  oriomal  poem,  who  felt  dissatisfied  that  the 
speeches  of  Job,  dubious  in  part,  and  almost  bor- 
dering on  blasphemy,  should  not  have  received  a 
more  stringent  refutation.  This  lack  the  author 
of  the  Elihu-speeches  seeks  to  supply,  and  does  so 
by  explaining  the  suffering  of  Job  as  purificatory, 
designed  for  the  purging  out  of  the  sins  of  prine 
and  self -righteousness  which  clung  to  him.  In 
themselves  many  of  this  author's  ideas  are  beauti- 
ful and  good.  But  as  a  professed  solution  of  the 
problem  they  are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the 
presuppositions  of  the  original  poem. 

3.  EccUsiastes  {the  Preacher). — (a)  It  is  not  with- 
out hesitation  that  we  enumerate  Ecclesiastes  as 
one  of  the  creations  of  the  ffokhmah  literature ;  for 
it  is  only  in  a  very  relative  sense  that  it  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  series  as  Proverbs  and  Job. 
The  original  portions  of  the  book,*  at  all  events, 

*  The  very  strikin^r  contradictioiu  In  the  statementa  of  the 
Preacher  (ct.  for  example  TiBAaai  gin  iqu,  with  expressions 
ased  elsewhere  regardinK  the  worth  of  wisdom  113ff.  IS  QSir.  7S3 ; 
or  a^in  5^16  T^f^-  with  tae  opinions  be  expresses  u  to  the  in- 
justice that  dominates  the  course  of  the  world  4>'' ;  as  also 
gia.  14  on  the  worth  of  fMf  with  t.iuc)  have  long  been  noticed 


stand  on  the  extreme  periphery  of  OT  faith ;  and 
of  a  hope  for  the  future,  be  it  tor  the  nation  or  the 
individual,  they  exhibit  not  a  trace.  The  Preacher 
shows  himself  to  be  dominated  by  a  dark,  almost 
pessimistic,  tone  of  feeling.  The  history  of  hia 
nation  obviously  appears  to  him  like  an  extinct 
volcano.  He  does  not  touch  upon  it  even  in  a 
single  word ;  the  cheerless  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent sJone  occupy  his  mind,  together  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  cheerless  end,  identical  for  all.  The 
thesis  of  which  he  makes  a  headline  —  'vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ' — ^recurs  again  and  again 
even  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  Everywhere 
he  sees  things  in  restless  revolution,  ending  in 
nothing  profitable  (I^-) ;  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun  (l"-).  Vun  is  the  pursuit  of  riches 
and  pleasure,  even  when  it  rests  upon  industrious 
labour  (2''-)-  But  vain  also  is  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  (1"*  V-  7"),  for  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseth  sorrow  (1").  Wise  men  and  fools 
have  ultimately  the  same  destiny  (2'^  Nay, 
vain  is  even  the  pursuit  of  piety  (4"  [5^]  7"  8'*- ") ; 
it  does  not  change  the  fact  that  man  and  beast  at 
last  go  to  the  one  place  (3""-),  to  the  joyless  Shfdl 
and  everlasting  oblivion.  The  attempt  by  means 
of  mistaken  exegesis  to  foist  upon  the  Preacher  a 
hope  of  immortality  has  completely  failed.  Pas- 
sages like  3"  9*"- '  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest,'  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  his  real 
opinion.  Even  in  3"  the  sense  of  the  doubting 
question  *  is  not  to  ask  whether  the  spirit  of  man 
as  immortal  returns  to  God,  but  whether  a  differ- 
ence  between  the  breath  of  man  and  of  beast  exists 
so  far  that  the  latter,  it  may  be,  goes  downward  to 
the  earth,  but  the  former  upward — ^not  in  any 
sense  as  self-conscious  spirit,  but  (exactly  as  in 
12^)  as  once  more  re-entenng  the  universal  Divine 
life -spirit,  from  which  it  had  once  come  forth. 
The  expectation  of  a  future  judgment  can  at  most 
be  found  in  the  closing  verse  (12'''-)> '  fou  God,  and 
keep  His  commandments :  for  this  pertains  to  all 
men.  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  the 
judgment  which  tries  every  hidden  thing,  whether 
it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil.'  But  it  is  certain 
that  this  epilogue  (from  v.'  onwards)  does  not 
belong  to  tlie  work  of  the  original  author.  For 
the  folly  and  injustice  which  manifest  themselves 
everywhere  in  the  course  of  the  world  (3"  4"')» 
that  author  knows  no  consolation  other  than  the 
possibility  of  securing,  by  means  of  a  rational  en- 
joyment of  life,  the  relatively  best  side  of  what 
IS  in  every  respect  a  mournful  earthly  existence. 
This  is  the  counsel  he  is  never  weary  of  giving 
(2«  3m. ass"  8'»  g"-  11»),  not  in  the  sense  of  vulgar 
Epicureanism,  but  still  from  the  standpoint  01  a 
man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  about  the  value 
of  all  other  earthlv  goods  and  aims. 

What  preserved  him  from  vulgar  godless  Epi- 
cureanism is  the  fact  that  even  ne  had  retained 
one  important  relio  of  the  believing  treasures  of 

and  explained,  sometimes  In  mechanical  fashion  (bv  auppoaiiu; 
a  dialogue  between  the  doubtinr  scholar  and  the  aioMuo 
master,  or  even  by  the  hypothesis  that  parts  of  the  MS  have 
got  oat  of  order),  sometimes  from  the  chaiaoter  of  a  mind 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  doubt.  The  present  writer,  how- 
ever. Is  now  convinced  that  C.  Siegfried  was  on  the  right  track 
when  (in  his  CSommentaiy  on  Ecclesiastes,  Odttlngen,  1898)  he 
argued  in  favour  of  a  number  of  successive  hands,  wnioh  from 
very  divergent  standpoints  sought  to  supplement,  to  correct, 
or  even  in  many  places  expreauy  to  refute,  the  Judgments  of 
their  predecessors.  Siegfried's  analysis  may  in  part  be  needleadr 
artiflcial,  since  he  postulates  first  a  pessimist  (Qloheleth]  >) 
infected  with  Oreek  philosophy,  then  an  epicurean  glossator 
belonging  to  Sadducean  circles  next  a  *  wise '  man  who 
defends  wisdom  (Q>),  and,  flnally,  one  of  the  *  pious '  (iOsU,  O*), 
who  defends  the  Justice  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  wond, 
together  with  two  further  glossators— yet  in  the  main  hto 
theory  is  a  sound  one. 

*  According  to  the  correct  text  ifiJVJ}  and  nrj'q ;  the  MT  hai 
been  corrected  on  dogmatic  groondi,  so  aa  to  utprass  the  hops 
of  immortalityX 
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his  people,  viz.  the  kernel  of  the  OT  conception  of 
God.  All  bis  scepticism  and  all  his  pessimism  had 
not  impaired  his  taith  in  a  personal  God  who  is  at 
the  same  time  the  God  of  the  whole  world.*  He 
does  not  really  doubt  even  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  this  God  :  '  He  hath  made  everything  beaatiful 
in  its  time,  yet  so  that  man  cannot  find  out  the 
work  that  God  bath  done  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end'  (3"  "  8").  What  pains  the  Preacher  is 
this,  that  comforting  insight  into  the  enigmas  of 
the  world,  for  which  in  view  of  God's  wiscbm  and 
justice  there  must  be  a  solution,  is  for  ever  for- 
bidden to  man. 

(i)  We  can  well  noderstand  that  the  reception  of 
Ecclesiastes  into  the  canon  should  have  awakened 
serious  doubts,  even  as  late  as  the  1st  cent.  A.D. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  cause  to  thank  the  editors 
of  the  canon  for  having  suppressed  these  doubts 
(perhaps  on  account  of  the  conciliatory  epilogue). 
By  dome  so  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  price- 
less evidence  that  those  of  Israel  who  to  this  day 
believe  that  God's  last  word  to  humanity  was 
spoken  in  the  revelations  and  institutions  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  are  in  error.  Having  once  perceived 
the  insufficiency  of  all  works  of  the  Law  and  re- 
nounced belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of  his  own 
wisdom,  the  Preacher  could  find  solace  and  support 
only  in  faith  in  redrew  beyond  this  life.  But  of 
eucli  a  fnith,  so  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned, 
the  religion  of  his  people  knew  nothing,  and  to  be 
pointed  to  the  Messianic  future  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  evidently  appeared  to  him  bat  a  dubious 
substitute.  In  all  this  he  affords  a  proof  that  this 
religion  called  for  supplement  and  completion — a 
completion  which  came  in  the  fulness  of  time 
through  Christ,  who  ia  the  end  of  the  Law. 

LrreRATUBB.— The  older  wocfci  on  Biblical  llieology  and  on 
the  Uiatory  of  the  Keligion  of  Israel  may  be  all  the  more  readily 
poeeed  over,  aisoe  thry  are  almost  withont  exception  based 
upon  inconect  critical  prindples — a  blemish  which  attaches, 
indeed,  even  to  some  of  the  more  recent  works  cited  below. 
The  view  which  once  held  sway,  namely,  that  the  beginnings  ot 
the  Religion  ot  Israel  as  well  as  ot  ita  codification  are  to  be 
sought  in  P,  gives  so  completely  false  a  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment ot  this  religion,  that  in  such  works  it  Is  at  most  only  the 
treatment  of  neutral  poinu  (where  the  question  of  gradual 
development  does  not  arise)  that  can  have  any  value.  The 
foundation  ot  a  true  knowledge  ot  the  subleot  was  Uid  by  E. 
Beuss  in  18118  On  theses  for  his  students)  and  in  1860  (in  his  art 
'  Judenthom'in  the  so-called  HaUetcht  Encyklopadie  of  Ersch 
and  Oruber);  and,  independently  of  Reues,  by  W.  Vatke  in 
iXs  biUiich*  Theoicgie  viueiuehnfUMi  dargedeUt,  voL  i. '  Die 
Beligion  dM  AT  Daoh  dsn  oanonlscfaen  Biichem  entwlckelt,' 


Berlin,  18S5.— In  what  tollaws  we  distinguish  ths  ioDoiria| 

branches  of  literature  on  our  subject— 

I.  Works  duiuiio  vitu  tiis  Histokt  op  Bklioioi  a  mumML, 
a  vmoH  TBS  TKEATHsirr  of  thb  Rslioiox  or  IsaiKi  n  aaUBtm. 
— O.  P.  I^ele,  Vergrlijkende  Ottehitttenit  van  dm  Godsdwiut 
[Dutch,  1876  (2nd  ed.  1894),  French,  18S2J,  and  the  same  authot's 
Ottahiedenu  van  dm  eoatdienxt  en  de  OniMt,  i  vols.  1896  S 
[Germ.  tr.  by  Qehrich,  1896-19U3],  and  Inleiding  tat  ds  Ocdt- 
dienttUKtauhap,  Aiiisterdam,  1897,  isaa,  2  parts  (Qerman  tr.  In 
Qehrich,  Ootha,  18S9, 1901] ;  Chaiitnpie  de  la  Saussaye,  Uhrbtuk 
der  Rthgiomgetehiehte^  (in  collalnration  with  Buckley,  liangaL 
Fr.  Jeremias,  Valeton  (whoee  account  of  the  Religion  of  Isnsi 
Is  amongst  the  best  parts  ot  the  work),  Houtsman, 
Freiburg !.  B.  1897,  £  vols. ;  0.  von  Oralli,  AUgcmtuu  Rtlijima 
gttehiehU,  Botm,  1890. 

II.  WOBXS  oic  TIIS  HiSTORT  OP  SimTic  RsuoioiT,  wmoa  Tan 
AOCODiiT  OP  TBI  OT  PiBALLEU. — See  above,  p.  6W>,  and  add : 
P6re  Lagrange,  Etudes  aur  les  rfligionM  t^mUujues,  Paria,  190S. 

III.  Works  oh  Biblical  Tbeoloot  ok  ok  tub  HmoRT  or  Taa 
RsLiQioN  OP  THE  OT.— A.  Kuenen,  De  OndaditrM  van  liraeZ  tat 
dm  onderffttng  van  den  Joodtehen  staat  [Dutch,  Haarlem, 
1869-1S70,  2  vols. ;  Eng.  tr.  by  May,  London,  1874, 1876,  3  vola.1 ; 
H.  SchultJS,  Altiett.  Theohirit,  Braunschweig,  1809  15th  ed. 
Qdttingen,  18961;  O.  F.  Oeliler,  Theoloijie  det  AT,  heravg*. 
geben  von  Ilerm.  OehUr,  Tubingen,  1873, 1874,  2  vols. JSid  ad, 
by  Theodor  Oehler,  Stuttgart,  1891] ;  A.  Kayser,  ZXs  Thee '  " 
des  AT  in  ihrer  gesehitMUichen  Bnttinektung,  henuagei 
von  H.  ReusB,  Strassburg,  IHfsG  [Uic  3rd  edition  ot  1897  wtm 
completely  revised  by  K.  Marti  and  published  as  GetchickU  dm 
itraelUiscMn  Religion  (4th  edition  VMtXi)] ;  Ch.  Piepenbring, 
TMologie  de  i'ancien  Tejitainent,  Paris,  1886  [intended  also 
tor  educated  lainnen);  W.  L.  Alexander.  Si/glem  qf  Bibtieal 
Theologt/,  Edinburgh,  1888,  2  vols. ;  Eil.  Riebm,  AUtut. 
Theologie,  lurawige;iebfn  von  K.  I'aJincke,  HaUe,  1889;  K. 
Schlottmann,  Kompendium  der  bibl.  Theotogie  des  AT  vmd 
ST,  heraiugegeben  mn  K  Kahn,  Leipzig,  1889  [2nd  ed.  UtS]; 
R.  Smend,  Jjehrlmch  der  al!te.<t.  lUligiumqetemehtt^  FTeibais 
and  Leipzig,  1893  [2nd  ed.  ls<IOJ ;  A.  liillmann,  HondftuM  if 
alttett.  TliMlogie,  aru  dem  Xafhloft  de»  Verfatttn  htrmag»- 
gebtn  son  R.  Kittel,  Leipzig,  IhUO  ;  W.  H.  Bennett,  T'As  Thtolcaf 
0/  the  OT,  London,  18!)6 ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jeieith  BtligUnu  iJJ* 
after  11m  Exile,  New  York,  189S  [German  tr.,  with  the  aasistanaa 
throughout  of  the  author,  by  H.  Stocks,  Oiessen,  1899];  A.  DuS, 
OT  Theology,  or  Hittory  oj  Ileitrew  Religion,  London,  18V1,  I 
vols.,  and  the  same  autlmr's  Uistnry  and  Bthia  <ifthe  Hebnwt, 
London,  1902 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Theology  o/theOT  (posthu- 
mous work,  ed.  by  8.  D.  F.  Sahnond],  Edinburgh,  1904;  K. 
Budde,  Religion  <tf  lerael  to  the  Bxite,  New  York,  1899  IGeraaa 
edition  under  title  '  Die  Religion  dea  Volkes  Israel  bis  cor  Ver- 
bannung,'  Giessen,  1900].  This  sketch  of  Budde's  Is  designed 
for  a  mder  circle  of  rnders,  and  so  Is  F.  Olesebiecht's  Die 
Grunixilge  der  imulUitehm  SeligionigeieliiAt*,  LdpsSg  and 
Berlm,  1904. 

IV.  Tm  MORS  OOHSIDBRABLB  HoitooRaFBs  (supplenMntary  o( 

the  literature  cited  in  the  footnotes  at  the  commencement  ot 
diSerent  sections  of  the  above  article). — F.  Baethgen,  Bntm/M 
xur  umitiechm  Retigionegeeehichte  (L  '  Der  Oott  Israels  and  die 
Gdtterder  Heiden,'  Berlin,  18SS) ;  E.  Sellin,  BeitrSgeatr  ieraeH- 
tieehen  und  jUditehen  Religiontijeechiehte  (L  '  Jahwes  Verbalv 
nis  sum  israelitischen  Volk  und  Individuum  nacb  altisimeli* 
tischer  Torstellung,'  I.«ipzig,  1898 ;  IL  '  Israels  Outer  und 
Ideale,'  1897) ;  J.  Koberle,  Ifalur  und  Oeiet  naeh  der  Aufanvng 
dee  AT:  eint  Untertuchung  zur  hittoriechen  Ptj/chologit, 
Munchen,  190L  KaUTZSCH. 
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Summary,  p.  623^. 

iii.  ftnsAt  COirDIT/ONS.  p.  62S>>. 

Fol'NKlxa  OP  TBI  Rcuaioif  op  ISRABL  (jABWmi)  (T  M«(a  AT 
Si.vil,  pp.  624»-.fl34l>. 
L  Tux  PESSOy  OF  MOSES  A3  TRM  FOUNDEB  OF  TUB 
JABWEH  BSUaiOK,  pp.  624>>-62£'. 
1*  Question  of  the  oistoricity  of  the  traditions  re- 
garding the  lite  ot  Moses,  p.  624^* ;  his  ciaim  to 
be  the  organ  of  a  special  revelation,  p.  t>:M- . 
&  Paucity  of  references  to  Moses  outside  the 
Hexateuob,  and  especially  to  his  work  as  die 
founder  of  a  religion,  p.  626*. 
IL  jAEWEHPROCLAimXDBrMOSESASTBKOOBOFlSMiML, 
pp.  6!£*-«29t>. 
1.  Moses'  view  ot  Jahweh  only  henotheistk^  do* 

monotheistio,  p.  628*. 
1.  Derivation  of  the  name '  Jahweb,'  p.  625^ 
•,  Source  of  Moaea*  knowledge  of  Jahweh:  Mm 

ICenite  hypothesis,  p.  62e>>. 
4,  Bomaa  (onn  attributed  to  Jahwah,  pL  M3^ 
t.  The  Snyuihtan,  p.  628*. 
&  The  nored  Ark,  9. 829. 
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U.  TBS  ESSENTIAL  OHABAOTEX  OF  JAJIWWI  AS  TEX  B*- 

uaiOK  OF  Israel,  pp.  628<>-6S2t>. 
L  Hinue  of  the  tenn  '  theocraor,'  p.  (B9<>t. 
t  The  MH(  A  at  Staud,  p.  esOb :  ite  Urtori<al  ohanctar, 
p.  6S1* ;  ethical  henotheum  tmpUad  in  It,  p.  63^. 
It.  Tek  stamp  or  Jaew/sm  oh  ootwaed  obdikakoes  is 
TBS  time  of  Moses,  pp.  682<>-«S4i>. 
1.  DifBculty  ot  holdinK  that  any  axdoilTS  prlMUy 

Older  wai  imtltaMd  b;  Moan,  p.  6SS». 
t.  The  Paaaow  the  only  ralgiona  teniTal,  p.  683^. 
S.  Custom  the  rallnc  iMtor  m  aooial  lite,  p.  S8S>>. 
4.  U  the  Decalogue  m  any  (onn  IfoaaicT,  n.  esif>. 
in.  Tm  RiuGioH  or  IsRARL  Di  CUhaai  n  im  raa-FBorHina 
rauoD,  pp.  6Mt'-671*. 
L  TEE  SomOES,  p.  eS4<>. 
H.  COEOBPTIOS  OF  aOD.  pp.  <tSMM4b. 

1.  Henothebm,  not  Ilonotheiam,  itlll  the  Itand- 

Xbit,  p.  6S6>>. 
rah  file  Ood  ot  Inael,  and  Isnel  the  people 
of  Johweh,  p.  6S6>>. 
(a)  Jahweh  aa  the  war^Ood,  p.  0iKi>>. 
(t)  The  hirem  exeouted  in  honoor  ot  Jahweh, 
p.  eS8». 

If)  The  name  Jahmeh  ^ibffttk,  'Jahweh  ot 
Hoete,'  variously  explained  ot  («)  hosts 
ot  'demona,'  p.  636>> ;  (0)  heavenly 
hoats,  i-e.  angela,  p.  eM>>;  M  the 
eaiiiilj  boata  of  laraeL  ObJecUona  to 
thislaitTiewrepeUed,p.6S8>>t.  Ja/nKh 
ftba'itk  ia  apeoially  the  war^Ood  aa  le- 
preeented  by  the  aacied  Ark,  p.  SST* ; 
(>)  later  oae  of  the  title  to  expreaa  the 
aupnmundane  power  and  glory  of 
Jahweh,  p.  637^. 
t.  Stattnctlon  between  the  reel  being  ot  Jahweh 
and  Hia  maniteatationa,  p.  tS7'>. 
(a)  'Dm  'angel  ot  Jahweh,'  p.  8!I8>. 
\b)  „   'face    „      „  ,'p.«89». 
(«)  „   'glory  „      „    ,  P.63»b. 
(d)  „   'name,,      „  ,'p.(MOl>. 
rea  ot  Jahweh,  p.  Ml>. 
(o)  The  pe»el,j>.  itl\ 
•Iphid,  p.  t4l>>. 
tirdphlm,  p. 

(d)  Jeroboam'a  golden  bulla,  p.  tUK 
t,  Angela  and  half -mythological  ngnras,  p.  MS'. 

(a)  Bfni  •mhtm,  maflUih,  f.M»L 

(b)  Seraphim,  p.  eiiK 

(e)  Cherubim,  p.  6U». 
BnOMETlSM  BETWKE/rJAEWEB  AND  TEECAEAABITE 

Baal.  defeatofbaaltebouobJabweesbeiho 

riBALLT LOCALIZED  IEOAHAAK,  ABBCOKIKO  TO  BB 
CONCEIVED  OF  A3  GOD  OF  BEAVEB,  pp.  «44>>-MS>. 
1.  Oircunutancea  which  tended  to  uiTolre  larael  In 

the  cult  of  the  Canaanite  Baal,  p.  646*. 
t  Unhlatorical  character  ot  the  religioua  oooditiona 
aketched  by  the  Denteronomic  redactor  ot  the 
Booka  ot  Kings,  p.  64S>>. 
t.  Oauaea  which  led  finally  to  the  superaeding  ot 
religioua  ayncretiam  br  the  exclusive  worahip 
ot  Ahweh,  p.  645''. 
(a)  Locaiizing  ot  Jahweh  in  Canaan,  p.  04^. 
Q>)  Conception  of  Jahweh  aa  enthroned  In 
heaven,  p.  646b. 
1.  Introduction  of  the  cult  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  by 
Jexetwl  and  'Atbaliah,  p.  647>. 

'  Tee  OttoAm  of  oenoisb  Jahwisk:  fbiests,  pbo- 

FEETS,  NaIIRITES  ABD  JtECEABITES,  'JVBOES' 
ABD  Kims,  pp.  (ASK-Va.*. 
U  Prleats,  pp.  648*-660l>. 

I.  Scanty  traoea  of  a  prleathood  in  the  pre- 

Prophetio_period,  p.  648». 
i.  Eli  and  tiis  desoendanta.  Meaning  ot  1  S  Sfl"-, 
p.  648l>. 

S.  Spiritual  and  religioua  significance  ot  the 
prleathood  during  this  penod,  p.  649^ 
%  PropheU,  pp.  660>>-657''. 

L  Belica  in  Jahwiam  ot  semi-magical  practices, 

p.  660b. 

t.  The  'seer'  (nyh  or  njh) :  Ucees,  BaUam,  De- 
borah, Samuel,  Gad,  p.  661*. 
t.  The  'prophet'  The  niWim  of  early 

times  quite  different  fn»n  the  later  Jahweh 
prophets,  p.  66Z>>tt. 
A.  Forerunnen  ot  the  '  prophets '  proper  :  Oad, 
Nathan,  Aliijah  of  Snilob,  Jehu  ben-Qauani, 
p.e63b. 

Ik  Propbettam  strongly  developed  in  the  Nor- 
thern kingdom  in  the  eth  century :  (a) 
EUjab,  p.  654>;  (i)  Elisha,  p.  666>;  (c) 
Hicaiah  ben-Imlah,  p.  666>. 
a  She  n«rti»  aaaodated  with  Elijah  and 
EHaha,  p.  666b. 
1.  ■■drltos,  pp.  667>-669>. 

1.  Original  sense  ot  the  word  tMr,  p.  667*. 
i.  Three  reatrictiona  conneoted  with  the  Nazir- 

ate,  p.  667b. 
I,  The  Nazirate  ot  Samaon,  n.  I6Tb. 
4.  ThaNaxirateinAm^,K6G8>. 
The  Nadrate  in  Nn  6,  pi  6Hb. 


<>  Reohabltai,  p.  669. 

L  Testimony  of  2  K  10^,  p.  66tS 
2.        „        ,,  Jer  86.  p.  &9*. 
S.  BellgiouB  siitnificanoe  ot  the 
otlite,  p.  669^. 


1.  •andgaa*  and  klntfs,  p.  669bL 
-  •  tot Ja 

ttnoMiiig,  p.'669b. 


1.  1b»  ajdriti 


ahweh  in  the '  Jndgea,'  f.  669*. 
imparted  to  kuigi  by 


l>  niTourable  estimate  of  the  monanhj  ia  ths 
early  aourcee,  p.  660b. 


».  CULTUS  ABD  MABBEJIS,  pp.  661«-668». 
L  The  '  high  places '  (Aamil 


'  (boTiiMh),  p.  661*. 
2.  Sacrifloe  the  central  feature  of  the  ooltua,  p.  001*. 
S.  Festivala:  (a)  the  Sabbath,  p.  662*  ;  m  Che  New 
Moon,  p.  662*;  (e)  the  three  regular  annual 
festivals— Unleavened  Bread,  Weeka,  Harvest, 

B669.  Joyoua  character  of  the  ancient  les- 
vala,  p.  6^. 

4.  Consulting  the  oracle :  Urim  and  Thmnmlm,  p. 

662b. 

C  Ouatom  dcaely  connected  with  reUgfcm,  as  the 

ruling  force  in  morals,  p.  66)^. 
(L  The  stories  of  the  patrurchs  ths  truest  reflexion 

of  the  manners  and  morals  ot  tbia  periodt  p. 

e6Sb. 

7.  Examination  ot  the  allesred  indilTerenoe  ot  the 

early  sources  to  moral  aberrationa  on  ttie  part  of 
the  chosen  people,  p.  664^. 
H  Elevated  morality  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
p.  6e4b.  Comparison  with  Code  ot  gammmaM, 
p.  666*. 

*L  ABTEBOPOLOar  ABD   TEEOBT  OF  TEE  UBIVMMgM 
{WELTABSOEAVUBa),  pp.  666*-^*. 
L  Man's  personality,  p.  666*. 

(a)  The  seat  of  life :  breath,  Uood,  p.  086a. 
ft)  Origin  of  lite  traced  to  Ood,  p.  W6b. 
(e)  Distinction  between  human  and  animal  Vlt, 
p.  666*. 

(d)  '  'rtadudanism,'  not  '  Oraationiam,'  dootcins 

of  OT,  p.  66»'. 
(«)  The  flesh  not  regarded  as  the  seat  ol  ila. 

p.  666b. 

(J)  Nephah  and  rCah,  p.  000^ 
>.  Man's  destiny,  p.  667*. 

(a)  Story  of  Paradise  and  ot  ths  Fall,  p.  007K 
(6)  Conception  of  Shfol  p.  66S*. 
I,  Onghi  of  the  world,  p.  669°. 

(a)  The  Jahwiatic  atoiy  of  Creation,  p.  009^. 
Q>)  The  question  ot  how  tar  the  mHaenos  ol 
Babylonian  myths  ia  traceable  in  the  OT : 
(*)  story  of  the  Deluge  undoubtedly  baaed 
on  a  Babylonian  archetype,  p.  670*;  (fl) 
suppose*!  OT  allusiona  to  Marduk's  OOD- 
llict  with  TMmat,  p.  670*  ;  (y)  attempts  to 
assign  a  mytholt^cal  sense  to  the  vessdi 
of  Solomon  a  tem^e,  p.  671*. 
IV.  Tb»  Pbiod  or  TBI  Wamas  PBorons,  dowh  io  tbb  Bhu, 
m.  071*-7Olb. 

L  TEE  SOCBOES,  p.  071*  ff. ;  (a)  exclusively  nUgiou*  aims 
ot  the  Prophetical  literature,  p.  e71b ;  (t)  laok  ol 
the  Idea  ol  'literary  property,'  p.  671>>, 

M.  Same  abd  cbabactemistios  of  tem  Wmitibo  Pbo- 

PBETS,  pp.  e72*-676b. 
1.  '  Prophets '  and  '  seeis,' &  07SK 
t.  The  prophetic '  call,'  p.  07Sb, 

8.  Prophetic  ecstasy,  p.  070*. 

4,  Exunination  ot  the  '  catalepUo  theoqr,'  p.  678*. 
B.  The  '  vision,'  p.  673b. 

0.  General  and  special  hiapbatlon,  p.  678k, 

7.  The  aubjecta  of  prophetic  announoement,  p.  07ik. 

8.  The  ^n^etic  min&try  discharged  without  las,  p. 

9.  Oiaclea  agalnat  foreign  peoplea,  p.  076*. 
10.  Conditional  character  ol  prophecy,  p.  076*. 

BL  Tee  Forms  of  Djvibs  eevelatiob  to  tee  Pbo- 

PBETS,  pp.  075"-676b. 

1.  The  '  word,'  p.  675b. 

I  The  '  viaion,'  p.  e75b.   Sometimes  only  a  litstary 
device,  p.  676*. 
(a)  The  viaion  ot  Isaiah,  p.  676*. 
(6)  Visiona  ot  Anioe  and  Jeremiah,  p,  87i^. 
lej      „     „  Ezekiei,  p.  676*. 
((Q      „     „  Zechariah,  p.  676>>. 
Iv.  Tee  Forms  of  tbb  Pbofeetic  messaob,  pp.  tTt^- 

678b. 

L  The  'word':  difference  between  actual  artrtrass 

and  form  Anally  committed  to  writing,  p.  070b. 
L  Devices  of  style  adopted  for  purpoae  ot  neighten- 

ing  the  effect  of  the  addreaa,  p.  077*. 
&  Symbolical  actions :  (a)  in  Isaiah,  p.  077b ;  (m  1b 
Jeremiah,  p.  677b ;  (e)  in  Eiekiel,  p.  678* ;  (d)  In 
Zechariah,  p.  678b. 
T.  TBS  Coxtekts  of  tbb  PaoFBBTio  mbssaob,  pp.  678^ 

697b. 

1.  The  conception  ol  Ood,  p.  678b. 
(a)  The  Person  ol  Ood,  p.  679*. 
(6)  Angels  no  longer  mediate  between  Ood  sad 
man,  p.  679b. 

(e)  Polemic  against  images  ot  Jabwah,  p.  079*. 
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)  The  aoUty  of  Jiliweh,  p.  eso>. 
Attributes  of  Jahweh  :  («)  bolineM,  p.  081* ; 
OS)  omnipotence,  p.  68Si> ;  {y  i)  omnipres- 
ence and  omnlaoTenoe,  p.  884* ;  (■)  love, 
goodoen,  nwrey,  p.  084^. 
&  Bdation  of  Jahweh  to  urMl,  p.  684>>. 

(a)  The  OT  oooception  ol  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood, 
p.  «M>>. 

I  The  election  of  IkmI,  p.  684^. 
The  Divine  Jealonfy,  p.  tS6<>. 
)  Jahweh's  g^uidance  aiid  protection  of  Inael, 

£«8S>. 
vreh'a  demand*  npon  Israel :  (s)  the  Pro- 
phetic view  of  faonlloe  and  other  external 
■ervlcea,  p.  886*;  (f()  specUcaUy  etiiical 
character  of  tlie  duties  enjoined,  p.  887*11.; 
trust  in  Ood  and  love  to  man,  p.  6S7<> ;  the 
Denteronomio  legislation  oharaoteibed,  p. 
687<>  t. ;  M  the  Prophetic  view  of  the  c^ia- 
Ulltles  of  human  nature,  the  toiyiveneas  of 
sin,  and  retribution,  p.  68S>>t. 
IL  Belatlon  of  the  people  to  Jahweh,  p.  689^.  Israel's 
lallnra  to  rwHze  the  Divine  ideal,  p.  88S<>. 
(a)  Idolatarjr,  and  false  miship  git  Jahweh,  pi 

(6)  Mistaken  notions  about  Bie  ofaaiaetar  of 

Jahweh,  p.  8eO>>. 
(e)  Low  state  of  morals,  p.  080^. 
4.  Attitude  of  the  Prophets  to  the  corrupt  moral 
condition  of  the  peopla,  p.  881*.    Were  the 
pn-ezHio  projdMti  msaaangen  of  wo 

r8eia. 
Ilw  poatUon  of  Amos,  p.  801^.  The 
the  Lord,'  p.  fltl^- 
A)     H        M     Hoeca,  p,  092*. 
(A      „        «     Isaiah,  p.  882b. 


onlyt, 
DsTOf 


, ,     ..  iio*".  P- " 

(s)  ,,     Jeremiah,  p.  888*. 

&.  The  so-called  '  Heariaok  prophecy.'  p.  881*. 

(a)  Heaning  of  the  teiin,  p.  884>>.  Question*  of 
authenUdty  and  litenuy  criticism,  p.  fl86>. 
(f>)  Meesianic  prophedea  in  the  narrower  sense 


(«)  Is  7K  p.  ees* ;  OO  Is  8>-*  and  IV-*, 


.p.  e96» ;  W  Is  8>' 
886>> ;  M  Uo  611^,  p.  a80> 


;(»  Jer 


(A  Messianio  proidieoies  in  the  wider  sense :  (s) 
Is  7*.  p.  8MI>;  (fi)  Bos  2»L<K  p.  seek; 
W  Zeph  8JI-U,  p.  887*:  ())  Jer  p. 
887* ;  6)  Jar  Sin*,  p.  8«9». 

tL  Tn  SXTSBSAL  OOUBSt  OF  DKVSLOPIfEKT  Or  TUt 
SKLteiOH  or  ISRAja  DURIHO  TBK  PSBJOO  OrPRK- 

xxiuo  paoPBBor,  pp.  ob7>>-70i(>. 
L  Features  common  to  the  Northern  aad  Boathani 

kingdoms,  p.  887*.  _ 
>,  Points  of  difference,  p.  8BV^ 
8.  Oiraumstances  that  fieiglitinsd  the  religioas  pm- 

tige  of  Judah,  p.  8e8>>. 
«.  Influence  of  Isaiah  and  his  disoiplas,  p.  888>>. 
C  The  time  of  Hanaseeh.  Latmna  in  toe  Prophetiaal 

succession,  p.  e88l>. 
&  tsphaniah'a  aoooont  of  the  reUgioos  and  moral 

oonUtions  of  his  time,  p.  708*. 
T.  Jeremiah's  work,  p.  700*.  QiQdah's  disoovetr  of 

Deuteronomy,  and  111  nsults,  p.  7D0>>t  Bitter 

experiencee  of  Jerantah,  p^  701*. 
V.  KmtOL,  pp.  701>>-7oe>>. 

1.  Esekiel's  relation  to  the  Priests'  Oode,  p.  7DI*. 

2.  Conception  of  Ood,  p.  701*. 

t,  Israel's  relation  to  Jahweh,  p.  702*.  KesponsibOlty  of 
the  individual,  p.  702*. 

i,  Bseklel's  denunciations  of  Israel's  'idolatry,'  includ- 
ing (a)  improper  worship  of  Jahweh,  p.  702*: 
(tJalUances  witti  the  heathen,  p.  702>>. 

S,  Judah's  guilt  more  heinous  than  isrseTs^  702*. 

4  8p*olal  oharges  against  Jerusalem,  p.  TU*.  The  ap- 
pwnhing  Judgment,  p.  702*. 

7.  A  remnant  to  be  saved,  p.  70Vk. 

8.  The  llessiank  element  in  KsAieL  p.  708*. 

8.  Threatenings  against  toreisn  natiniis,  p.  7DS*. 

10.  Theonsiaa|A>tota«g,  antUili  daslniotion,  p.  7D<*k 

11.  U  40-t8,  pp.  70i*-706b. 

(•)  One  underlying  ide»— the  oooserving  of  the  holi- 
ness of  Ood,  p.  701*. 
)  The  ref^ilatiaiM  abotit  tlie  temple  aad  the  ol^, 

PwUtion  of  the  land,  p.  704<>. 
)  The  temple  spring,  pt  70<*. 
(*)  The  testlnJs,  p.  7M*. 
)  Pre-eminenoe  accorded  to  the  ^adoktte  priests, 
ph  706*. 

(f)Bpecial  function  o(  the  priests  to  teach  the  dis- 
tinction between  holy  and  profane,  clean  and 
nnnlean,  p.  706*. 
(t)  The  nSA  or '  prince,'  p.  706*. 
({)  KnUaTs  intentions  ai  to  tlia  tnUUment  of  his 
programme,  p.  706*. 
TL  Tn  so-ciLUX  DsTrrsKo-ISAua,  pp.  706M1I8*. 
L  Iht  oritical  question,  p.  706*. 
t  Lofty  viewpomt  of  Deutero-Iaalah,  p.  70*^ 
(.  OODOeption  of  Ood,  p.  709*. 


4.  Power  of  the  prophetic  *  word,'  p.  700*. 

6.  Ood'a  purpose  with  Israel,  p.  706*. 

5,  Oynu  the  Divine  instrument  of  IsneTs  dettvectaee, 

p.  70>.  The  future  of  Israel,  p.  707*.  b  i;>K, 
49*»-,  p.  707*. 

7.  The  Servant  of  Jahweh,  p.  707*. 

Tn.  BBumiio  muo  Paopaacns,  poer-sxiua  PBonKT,  an 
ma  mamam  or  ArooALTmo,  pp.  708*-7U*k 
L  TBS  SovmOMS,  p.  706*. 
IL  BaroKiOAL  aA0K0B0Vim,p.  708*. 
Hi.  CoaoKPTmtr  or  Ood.  and  Strks,  p.  708^ 
Iv.  Tbe  Cultus,  p.  710*. 

».  ESCBATOLOOT,  pp.  710*-716*. 

L  Men's  thougnta  turned  to  tiie  future  tliracgh  Hm 

hardships  of  the  preeen^p  710*. 
t.  TTie  '  Day  of  the  Loan,'  p.  710*. 
<L  Destruction  of  Israel's  enemies,  and  rsstesiMon  of 

Israel,  p.  711*. 

6.  Prophedea  in  which  partionlariam  Is  mora  or  less 

overcome,  p.  711*. 
t.  Spedal  blessings  reserved  for  tlia  Mir  Jsrasalem, 
p.  712*. 

8.  Traces  of '  legal '  religion,  p.  712*. 

7.  Messianic  expectations,  p.  718*. 

8.  Approaches  to  apocalypoe,  p.  718*. 

8.  A^calyptic  proper.    The  Book  oi  DBaW,  p. 

Tm.  TBI  Pantan'  boiiB(PX  pp.  716a-7tl^. 
L  TBI  SOUMCIS,  p.  716'. 
U.  CoscEPTios  OF  God,  p.  716*. 
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on  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Bible. 

PouCHEH,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
De  Pauw  University,  Indiana. 
Crimes  and  Punisliments. 

Price,  Ira  Maurice,  M.A,,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
Accad  (Aucadians),  Assurbanipal,  Belshazzar, 
Chaldaea,  Mesha,  Ophir,  Osnappar,  Rimmon 
(gotl). 

Prichard,  Rev.  Cyril  Hbnby,  M.A.,  late  Classi- 
cal Scholar  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Lecturer  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark. 

Crete,  Oracle,  Scythians^  Tiberius ;  and  some 

shorter  articles. 

Purves,  the  late  Rev.  Georob  T.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Jers^. 
Crown,  Darkness,  Diadem,  Logos,  Pentecost, 
Pilate,  Prwtorinm,  Preparation  Day. 

Ramsay,  William  M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  tne  University  of 
Aberdeen ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  Exeter  and 
Lincoln  Colleges,  Oxford. 
Achaia,  Adramvttium,  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Asia,  Asiarch,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Caria, 
Chios,  Churches  (Robbers  of),  Cilicia,  Cnidus, 
Colosss,  Corinth,  Cos,  Delos,  Derbe,  Diana, 
Fnhasian,  Ephesns,  Galatia,  Galatia  (Region 
of),  Galatian^  Halicamassus,  Hierapolis, 
Iconium,  lUyncum,  Laodicea,  Lasea.  Lyca- 
onia,  Lycia,  LydiiL  Lystra,  Mallus,  Miletus, 
Myndus,  Mjrra,  Mysia,  Nicopolis,  Numbers 
(Hoars,  etc.)  [Ext.],  Pamphylia,  Patara, 
I'er^a,  Pergaraus  or  PerCT.mum,  Phasaelis, 
Pliiladelphiay  Phoenix,  Phrygia,  Pisidia, 
PontuB,  Religion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
[Ext.],  Rhegiom,  Rhodes,  Roads  and  Travel 
(in  NT)  [Ext.],  Samothrace,  Sardia,  Smrma, 
Syracuse,  Tarsus,  Thrada,  Town  Clerk,  Tioas, 
Tyrannus. 

Redpath,  Rev.  Henry  A.,  ILA.,  LittD.,  Rector 
of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  E^t,  London. 
Concordances  [Ext.],  Ruth  (person,  and  Book 
of),  Theophilus,  Trophimos,  Tychicus,  Versions 
(Greek  other  than  the  LXX),  Zacchteus; 
besides  some  shorter  articles,  chiefly  on  Proper 
Names. 

Relton,  Rev.  Frederick,  A.K.C.,  Vicar  of  St 
Andrew's,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
Rome  [jointly  with  Professor  John  Patrick]. 

Keynolds,  the  late  Rev.  Henry  liooER,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Cheshunt  College,  Herts. 
John  (Grospel  of). 

Robertson,  Right  Rev.  Archibald,  M.A.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bislioj)  of  Exeter. 
Alexander  (in  NT),  Aretas,  Corinthians  (I.  and 
II.),  Felix,  Festus,  Melita,  Romans  (Epistle 
to).  Tongues  (Gift  of). 


Robinson,  the  late  Rev.  Forbes,  M.A.,  Fellow, 
Chaplain,  and  Theological  Lecturer  in  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 
Egyptian  Versions. 

Robinson,  Very  Rev.  J.  Armitaoe,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Westmin.ster  ;  formerly  Fellow  ci 
Christ's  College  and  Norrisian  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Communion,  Isaiah  (Ascension  of). 

Ropes,  James  Hardy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  Harraid 

University. 
Agrapha  [Ext.]. 

ROTHSTEIN,  J.  W.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Profesm  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Song  of  Songs. 

Ryle,  Right  Rev.  Herbert  Edward,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Buhop  of  Winchester ;  formerly  President 
of  Queens'  College,  and  Hulsean  Professor  of 
Divinitv  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Abranam,  Calah,  Cherubim,  Deuteronomy, 
Genesis,  Haear,  Hauior,  Isaac  ;  Uesides  a  few 
shorter  articles,  chiefly  on  Proper  Names. 

Salmond,  Rev.  Stewart  Dingwall  Fordyce, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  F.E.LS.,  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  United  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
Abraham's  Bosom,  Catholic  Epistles,  Eschat- 
ology  of  the  New  Testament,  Hades,  Heaven, 
HeU,  John  (Epistles  of),  Mark  (Gospel  of). 
Paradise,  Tophet 

Sakday,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.So.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divini^  mm 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
God  (in  NT),  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God. 

Sayce,  Rev.  Archibald  Henry,  M.A.,  LLD., 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  and  Professor  of 
Asc^riology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Amorites,  Aram,  Ararat,  Brahadad,  Canaan, 
Caphtor,  Chedorlaomer,  Cyrus,  Darius  (except 
■the  Mede'),  Debir,  Eden  (Garden  of),  Edom, 
Elam,  Elishah,  Esarhaddon,  Euphrates,  Gezer, 
Hittites,  Kenites,  Medes,  Melenizedek,  Mero- 
dach,  Merodach  •  baladan,  Nebnohadrezar, 
Nergal-sharezer,  Nineveh,  Persia,  Persians, 
Pithoffl,  Raamses,  Sanballat,  Sargon,  Senna- 
cherib, Sepliarad,  Sepharvaim,  SEalinaneeer, 
Shushan,  Snccoth-benoth,  Tammuz,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  Ulai ;  and  a  number  of  shorter  articles. 

SCHECHTER,  Solomon,  M.A.,  LittD.,  President 
of  the   Faculty  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America. 
Talmud  [Ext]. 

SCHtniER,  E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  G»ttingen. 
Diaspora  [Ext.]. 

Scott,  Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  M.A.,  Kensing- 
ton Presbyterian  Church,  London. 
Confession. 

Scott,  Rev.  Hugh  Macdonald,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Trinity  [Ext  J. 
Selbie,  Rev.  John  Alexandbb,  H.A.,  D.D., 
Maryculter,  Kincardineshire. 
Abimelech,  Absalom,    Adonijah,  Amaziah. 
Ananias,  Asa,  Asaph,  Branch,  Caleb,  Chere 
thites  and  Pelethites,  Congrwation,  Comer 
stone.  Earth,  Eden  (except  the  Garden  of), 
Elder  (in  OT),  El  Elyon,  Foreigner,  Founda 
tion.  Furrow,  Gentiles,  Ger,  Gift,  Hanging 
Head,  Heifer,  Incense,  Interpretation,  Ish 
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bosheth,  Jareb,  Jeduthnn,  Jeshua,  Jeshurnn, 
Jethro,  Jeruel,  Jezebel,  Joab,  Ketnrah,  Korah 
(Dathan,  Abiram),  Lamech,  Lamentations 
(Book  of).  Lawgiver,  Leah,  Lee,  Lilitb,  Man- 
stealing,  Mantle,  Mephibosneth,  Metheg- 
ammali,  Mizar,  Nadab,  Obadiab  (persons,  and 
Book  of),  Obed-edom,  Oholah  and  Oholibah, 
Open  Place,  Othniel,  Parlour,  People,  Pi- 
hahiroth.  Pillow,  Pledge,  Potter,  Praise  (in 
OT),  Prince,  Quarry,  Kahab  (symbolical 
term),  Rehoboth,  River,  Rock,  Sceptre,  Sea- 
monster,  Seth,  Shallum,  Slialman,  Sharon, 
Sheshaon,  Sbeshbiizzar,  Shovel,  Simeon,  Simon 
(except  Simon  Magus),  Speckled  Bird,  Suph, 
Synag<^e  (the  Great),  Table  (Tablet),  Tere- 
binth, Tesumony,  Thigh,  Threshold,  Throne, 
Thumb,  Treasure,  Tribute  (in  OT),  Tiyphon, 
Tubal,  Tubal-cain,  Wars  of  the  LORD  (Book 
of).  Wilderness  (Desert),  Witness,  Xerxes, 
Zaaaannim,  Zachariah,  Zaphon,  Zarethan, 
Zelzah,  Zephaniah  (Book  of),  Zerubbabel, 
Zorah ;  besides  many  shorter  signed  articles, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  unsigned. 

Siegfried,  the  late  C,  Ph.D.,  Geh.  Kirchenrath 
and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Jena.  , 

Wisdom  (general  subject,  and  Book  of). 

SiHON,  Rev.  Datid  W.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
the  United  College,  Bradford. 
Justification. 

Skinner,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  West- 
minster College,  Cambridge. 

Ezekiel,  Holiness  (in  OT),  Righteousness  (in 

OT). 

Smith,  Rev.  Georob  Adam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uniteid  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow. 
Antioch  (in  Syria),  Arbela,  Bashan,  Carmel, 
Isaiah,  Itunea,  Joshua  (person,  and  Book  of), 
Trachonitis. 

Stanton,  Rer.  Vincent  Henry,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Ely  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Almsgiving,  Canon,  Fasting,  Gospels,  Messiah, 
New  Testament  Canon,  Theocracy  [Ext.! 
Truth,  WUl,  World. 

Stennino,  John  F.,  M.A,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
in  Hebrew  and  TheoloST,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

Diatessaron  [Ext.],  Eli,  En-rogel,  Geba, 
Uilieah,  Gibeon,  Hiram,  Mahanaim,  Millo, 
Rabbab,  Rehob,  Samuel  (prophet,  and  Books 
of),  Shammah,  Shobach,  Shobi,  Zobah,  Zohe- 
leth  ;  besides  a  number  of  shorter  articles, 
chiefly  on  Proper  Names. 

Stevens,  Rev.  George  B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Dwight 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Holiness  (in  NT),  Righteousness  (in  NT). 

Stevenson,  Rev.  W.  B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Introduction  in  the 
Theological  College,  Bala. 
Old  Prophet  (The),  Ophrah,  Pedaiah,  Sharezer, 
Shavsha,  Sbebna,  Shunem ;  and  a  number  of 
shorter  articles,  especially  on  Proper  Names. 

Stewart,  Rev.  Alex.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  and  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Adoration,  Bible,  Doctrine,  Envy,  Foreknow- 
ledge, Grace,  Mysteiy. 

Stock,  St.  Geoboe,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford. 
Stoics. 


Strachan,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Belgrave  Presby- 
terian Church,  London. 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Gehazi,  Scourge,  Seraphim, 
Zeruian,  Ziba ;  and  a  few  shorter  articles. 

Strack,  Hermann  L.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Strong,  Very  Rev.  Thomas  B.,  M.A,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Christ  dhuroh,  Oxford. 
Ethics,  John  the  Apostle  (Life  and  Theology 
of). 

SuFFRiN,  Rev.  Aaron  Emmanuel,  M.A.,  Curate 
of  Sparsholt  with  Kingstone  Lisle,  Berlu. 
Nod,  Nodab. 

SwETE,  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Holy  Spirit,  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

Taskbr,  Rev.  John  G.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis  in  Handsworth  College, 
Birmingham. 
Apocryphal  Gospels  [Ext.]. 

Taylor,  the  late  Rev.  Isaac,  M.A,  littD., 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  Settrington,  and  Canon  of 

York. 
Alphabet. 

Taylor,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  D.Ut.,  Vicar  of 

Winch  com  be. 
Amos,  Chiun,  Mahlah,  Manzzim,  Melzar,  Men- 
ahem,  Nethinun,  Onyx,  Orion,  Patriarchs, 
Pit  (metaphorical),  -  Pleiades,  Riezin,  Rezon, 
Kuby,  Sapphire,  Sardius,  Sardonyx,  Selah, 
Si;;net,  Solomon's  Servants,  Tekoa,  Topaz, 
Ziidok ;  and  a  number  of  shorter  articles. 

Thaoksbay,  Henby  St.  Johh,  M.A,  Examiner 
in  the  Board  of  Education,  formerly  Divinity 
Lecturer  in  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge. 
Esdras  (I.  and  II.),  Josephus  [Ext.];  and  a 
number  of  short  articles  (for  the  most  part 
unsigned)  on  the  I^per  Names  in  1  and  2 
Eedias. 

Thatcher,  Rev.  O.  W.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Hebrew 
Tutor  and  Lecturer  on  Old  Testament  History 
and  Literature  in  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

Colours,  Government,  Judge  (Judging),  Nasa- 

lene,  Nazareth,  Phoenicia. 

Thayer,  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hbkbt,  M.A., 
D.D.,  LittD.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Criticism  and   Interpretation  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University. 
Abba,  Hosannik  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Maranatha. 

TmiNER,  Ccthbert  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Cnronology  of  the  New  Testament,  Greek 
Patristic  Commentaries  [Ext.],  PhilippL 

Vos,    Rev.   Gberharods,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical   Theology  in   Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Jersey. 
Fool. 

VoTAW,  Clyde  Weber,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  [Ext.]. 

Walker,  Rev.  George,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Aberdeen. 
Eunuch ;  and  a  few  other  short  articles. 

Walker,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Assembly's  College,  Belfast. 
Targum. 

Warfield,  Rev.  B.  B.,  M.A.,  D.U.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  Princeton  Seminary. 
Doubt,  Faith,  Predestination. 
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Wabben,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Chabubs,  O.C.H.O., 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Koyal  Enmneers. 
Bed,  Famine,  Fenced  Cities,  Gadara,  Gate, 
Gath,  Gerasa,  Gerasenes,  Giolgotha,  Hebron, 
Hinnom  (Valley  of),  Hooae.  Jabneel,  Jeho- 
shaphat  (Valley  oi),  Jordan,  Macbpelah, 
Makkedah,  Midunaah,  Miphkad,  Mizpah 
(Mizpeh),  Nimrim  (Waters  of),  Olives  (Mount 
of),  Ophel,  Parement,  Ramah  (Nos.  1-4), 
Rimmon,  Roof,  Walls;  and  Mveral  shorter 
articles. 

Welch,  Rev.  Adah  C,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Glasgow. 
Malachi  (Book  of),  Nabal,  Nabotb,  Negeb, 
Perizzite,  Rizpah,  Saul,  Teraphim ;  and  a 
number  of  shorter  aiticlesb 

White,  the  late  Rev.  HEintT  Aux>ci^  M.A., 
Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  tormerly 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Aaron,  Atargatis,  Atonement  (Day  of)  [jointly 
with  Professor  Driverl  Birth,  Birthday, 
Castle,  Chariot,  David,  Day,  India,  Ishmaiel 
(except  Hagars  son),  Jason  (in  Apoor.), 
Leaven,  Menelans,  Mordecai,  Nicanor ;  besides 
a  number  of  shorter  articles,  chiefly  on  Proper 
Names. 

White,  Rev.  H.  J.,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Chaplain  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Vulgate. 

White,  Rev.  Newpokt  J.  D.,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Librarian  of  Archbishop  Marsh's  Library,  and 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Dublin. 
Abiathar,  Abijah,  Abishai,  Ahaziah,  Ahijah, 
Amos,  Athaliah,  Azariah,  Benaiah,  Hananiah, 
Jeboahaz,  Jeboash  (Joash),  Jehoiachin,  Je- 
hoiada,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoram  (Joram),  Jeho- 
shaphat,  Jesse,  Lord's  Day,  Michal,  Nathan, 
Perez,  Phinehas,  Rehoboam,  Seraiab,  Shap- 
han,  Shemaiab,  iShimei,    Uriah,  Zedekian, 
Zimri ;  besides  several  shortar  Mrticle«i  cidefly 
on  Proper  Naiim 


Wbttehoosb,  Rev.  Owkn  C,  BIA.,  D.D.,  Pria- 
cipal  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  and 
Theology,  Cheshunt  College,  Herts. 
Ahab,  ApoUyon,  Cosmogony,  Demon  (Devil), 
Exorcism,  Hoshea,  Jehu,  Lota,  Magic  (Ma- 

flcian),   Omri,   Pekah,   PUIar,  PooBonnion, 
ython,   Satan,    Servant  (Slavey  SlaveiyX 
Soothsayer,  Sorcery,  Uzxiah. 

WiKDBHAKN,    Alfbed,    Ph.D.,    ProfesBOT  of 

Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Religion  of  Egypt  [Ext.]. 

WiLUAMS,  Rev.  A.  Ldkyn,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 

Guildeu  Morden,  late  Tyrwhitt  and  Crosse 
Scholar  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Hebrew,  Jew,  Joseph  (husband  of  Mary),  King, 

Queen. 

Wilson,  Lieut -Gene^l  Sir  Chablbs  William, 
R.E.,  K.C.B.,  1LC.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  LLD., 
F.R.8. 

Cistern,  Conduit,  Judna,  Megiddo,  Pool, 
Salamis,  Salecah,  Salem,  Salim,  Samaria,  Sa- 
maria (Kingdom  of),  Samoa,  Saramel,  Seleuda, 
Senaah,  Seneh,  Senir,  Shaalbim,  Shaalim, 
Shaaraim,  Shalem,  Shalishah,  Shallecheth, 
Shamir,  Shechem,  Shihor,  Shihor  •  libnath, 
Siloam,  Soco,  Sorek,  Sychar,  Taanach,  Tabor, 
Tamar,  Telaim,  Telassar,  Telem,  Tema, 
Teman,  Thebez,  Timn&,  Timnath-serah,  Tolv 
Tripolis,  Trogyllinm,  Zalmon,  Zion;  and  a 
number  of  shorter  articles,  chiefly  geographicaL 

Woods,  Rev.  Fbancis  Henry,  M.  A.,  B.D.,  Rector 
of  Bainton,  and  late  Fellow  and  Theological 
Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Balaam,  Flood,  Halleluiah,  Hexateuch,  Israel 
(Kingdom  of).  Light,  Old  Testament  Canon, 
Quotations,  Virgin ;  and  a  number  of  shorter 
axticles. 

WoETABET,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Beyront, 
iByria. 

Furnace,  Horn,  Trades;  and  a  few  short* 
aiUdea  on  similar  subjects. 
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A.  (Codex  Alexandiiniu)  i.  1*  (\f  urray). 

Abhorring  , 

• 

L  60. 

K  (Codex  Siiuuticus) 

i.  1*  (Murray). 

Abi 

• 

L  60  (Gray):  tt.  VXf 

A  (Priestly  Element 

(Curtis). 

of  Hexatenob)  . 

L  1*. 

Abia,  Abiah 

• 

L  80  [Abijah];  ii.  124* 

A  (Article)  •  • 

• 

L  1">. 

(CJnrtis). 

Aaron        •  • 

• 

L  8*  (H.  A.  White) ; 

Abi-albon  . 

• 

L  50  (Stennine),  70  (Gray): 

iL  128'-''  (Curtis);  vr. 

ii.  1320  (Curtis). 

69*  (Bandissin);  Ext. 

Abiasaph  [Ebiasaph] 

L  60  (Gray). 

688^  (Kantzach). 

Abiathar  (Ebiathar) 

L  6»  (N.  J.  D.  White); 

Priesthood  contrasted 

iv.  720 (Bandissin);  Ext. 

with  COuis^a. 

iL  328*,  882^  (Bmce). 

649*  (Kantzsch). 

Aaronitea    .  . 

• 

L  a*  (H.  A.  White);  !▼. 

Abib  . 

L  7* ;  it.  765*  (Abrahams). 

880  B^jgj^  K(Baadissin). 

Abida  .  . 

L  7*. 

Aaron's  Bod  . 

• 

L  SO  (A.  R.  a  Kennedy) ; 

Abidan  . 

L  7*. 

iL  S80(BfaeaIiBter):  UL 

Abide  .  . 

L  7*  (Hastings). 

8880  (Maoalister). 

Abiel  .  . 

L  70  (Gray);    iL  132' 

Ab  in  Proper  Names 

• 

iiL  4830  (Gray). 

(Curtis). 

Ab  (month)  .  . 

• 

vr.  7660  (Abrahams). 

Abiezer  . 

L  70  (Gray) ;  iL  1280,  ISS" 

Abacac  (Apoo.)  . 

• 

L30. 

(Curtis). 

Abaddon  . 

• 

L    SO  (Charles),  ISSO 

Abigail  . 

L  70  (Gray):  iL  1260»<», 

(Whitohonse). 

127*  (Curtis). 

Abadias  (Apoc.)  . 

• 

LSO. 

Abihail  • 

L  70  (Gray);  iL  ia6»'0 

Abagtha     .  . 

• 

L  4». 

1310  (Curtis). 

Abanab      .  • 

• 

L  4*  (Earing). 

Abiha  .  . 

L  8*  (Allen);  iL  128^  0  (Cgr. 

Abarim      .  . 

L  4'  (Chapman) ;  iiL  602o, 

tis) ;  iv.  90*(Baudis8in). 

6830  note  (Hastings). 

Abihud  • 

L  8* ;  iu  1300. 

Abase,  Abasement 

i  4*. 

Abijah  . 

L  8*  (N.  J.  D.  White); 

Abate  .  . 

L  4*. 

iL    1230,    1260,  1300 

Abba  . 

• 

L  40  (Thayer). 

(Curtis). 

Abda  . 

• 

L40. 

Abijam  • 

L  8*  [Abijah];  iL  I260 

Abdeel .      .  . 

• 

L8». 

(Curtis). 

Abdi  . 

• 

L  S* :  iL  12S>. 

Abilene  . 

L  80  (Conder);  iii.  178* 

Abdias  (Apoc)  . 

i.  5». 

(Prichard). 

Abdiel  . 

• 

L  6* ;  iL  ISlo  (Curtis). 

Ability  , 

L  9*. 

Abdon  (person)  . 

• 

L  6»;  iL  131*  »<•  (Curtis). 

Abimael  . 

L  9*. 

Abdon  (place)  . 

• 

L  y. 

Abimelech  . 

* 

L  9*  (Selbie) ;   iL  816* 

Abednego    .  . 

• 

L  5»;  iv.  755»  (Marshall). 

(KOnig) ;  iiL  329*  (Mac. 

Abel  (person)  . 

• 

L  S»  (W.  P.  Paterson). 

alister) ;     iv.  3800 

Tomb  of  . 

• 

L  80  [Abilene]. 

(Budde). 

Abel  (place) 

• 

L  6*  (Condor), 

Abinadab  • 

• 

L  10* ;  iL  1260,  131*. 

Abel-beth-maacah 

• 

L  8». 

Abinoam  . 

• 

L  10*. 

Abel-oheramim  . 

• 

L  60. 

Abiram 

• 

• 

L  10*;  iL  1220;  iii.  ii» 

Abel-maim  .  . 

L60. 

(Selbie). 

Abel-meholah  • 

• 

L60. 

Abishag  . 

0 

• 

1.  lU^. 

Abel-mizraim  . 

• 

L60. 

Abishai 

• 

• 

L  10*  (N.  J.  D.  White)  1 

Abel-shittim  . 

• 

L  60 ,  iv.  607*  (Chapman). 

ii.  127*,  132*  (Cutis). 

«• 
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Abishalom  . 
A  bishua 
Abishur 
Abissei  (Aixxs.) 
AbUne  (Apuc.) 
Akital  . 
Abitab  . 
Abject .  . 
Abner  .  . 


Abode  .... 
Abomination      .  . 

of  Desolation  .  . 
About  .... 
Abraham 

Analysis  of  Sources  . 

Call  . 

Covenant  with 

Elamite  Campaign  . 
Faith 

Historical  Character 


Home 


Name  ... 
Sacrifice  .      .  . 


Scene  of  . 

in  Jewish  Tradition 
in  Theology  (OT)  . 

(NT)  . 
.Vbraham,  Book  of 
Abraliam's  Bosom  . 
Abrecb       .      ■  . 

Abroad  .  .  . 
Abronah  .  .  . 
Absalom     .      .  . 

Uebellion  of  .  . 
Tomb  of  .      .  . 

Absalom  in  Apocrypha 
Abubns  (Ap. ) 
Abundance  . 
Abuse,  Abuser    .  . 
Abyss  .      .      .  . 
Abyssinia,  Abyssinians 


Acacia  .... 
.\cca1m  ( Apoc. )  .  . 
Accad,  Accaclians  . 

Accept,  Acceptable,  Ac- 
ceptation .  .  . 
Acceptance  .  .  . 
Access  .  .  .  . 
Acco    .      .      .  . 


Accomplish  .  . 
Atcotd,  Accordingly, 
According  to 


i.  18"  [Absalom]. 

i.  lO^j  ii.  123",  130». 

i.  10^ ;  ii  126». 

i.  10". 

i.  10". 

i.  10" ;  ii.  128". 
L  10"  ;  ii.  131». 
i.  10". 

i.  10"  (N.  J.  D.  White) ; 

ii.  131"  (Curtis). 
L  11". 

i.  11"  (Driver),  596"  [De- 
testable Things], 
i.  12*  (Driver), 
i.  13^. 

i.  13*  (Ryle). 
i.  14". 
i.  16». 

L   15»,  511»   613",  615» 

(Davidson). 
L  16*. 
i.  16". 

i.     16";     Ext.  663" 

(Kautzschj. 
i  16»!  iL  326* (Williams); 

iv.  836"  (Pinches). 
L  17",  227*  (Hommel). 
i.  16" ;  ir.  334"  (W.  P. 

Paterson);  Ext.  618" 

(Kautzsch). 

iii.  437»  (Driver), 
i.  17*. 

i.  16» ;  ii.  846*  {On). 
1.  16". 

L  17"  (Marshall). 

L  17",  752"  (Salmond). 

L  18"  ( Price),  665"  (Crura) ; 

ii.  775»  note  (Driver), 
i.  18". 

i.  18". 

L  18"  (Selbie);  ii.  126" 
(Curtis). 

iv.  390"  (Stenning). 

ii.  697»  (Conder) ;  iv.  456" 
(Nicol). 

i.  19"  (H.  A.  White), 
i.  20». 
i.  20». 
i.  20*. 

i.  20*  (Massie). 

i.    789"    (Margoliouth) ; 

Ext.  85'  (McCurdy). 
iv.  607»  (Poet). 
L  20". 

L  20"  (Price).  [SeeAgade, 
Akkad]. 

i.  21"  (Hastings). 

i.  22*  (Stewart). 

i.  22»  (J.  O.  F.  Murray). 

i.  22*  (Ewing);  iv.  169" 

(Macmillan). 
i  22". 

i.  23». 


Accos  (Apoc.) 
Account  . 
Accursed  . 
Acbaia  . 
Achaicus  . 
Achan  .  . 


Achar  .      •      .  . 
Achbor       .  . 
Achiacliarus  (Apoc.)  . 
Achias  (Apoc.)    .  . 
Achiiii  .... 
Achinr  (Apoc.)  . 
Achipba  (Ajkic.)  . 
Achisb .... 
Achmetha   .      .  . 
Achor,  Valley  of .  . 
Achsah       .      .  . 
Achsbaph    .      .  . 
Avhzib 

Acquaint,  Act^uaintance 
Acn   •      .     •  . 


Acrostio 


Psalms     .      .  . 

in  Lamentations  . 
Acta  Pauli  et  ThecUe  . 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  . 

Analysis  . 

Archaeological  Evi- 
dence for  Accuracy 

Authorship 

Christoiogy 

Chronology 

Community  in  Jeru- 
salem .  .  . 
Organization 

Criticism  .      .  . 

Date  .  . 

Eschatology    .  . 

Historical  Value 

Literary  History 

Miracles  . 

Prayer  in  . 

Purpoiie  and  Contents 
Quotatious 
Relation  to  Josei)liu8 

to  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
Sources 
Speeches  . 

Text  and  Transmission 

Western 
Unity 

'  We '  Sections  .  . 
Acts  of  Pilate     .  . 


L  23*. 
i.  23». 
i.  23*. 

L  23*  (Ramsay). 
L  23"  (Robertson). 
L  23" (Boyd) ;  iL  129*(Car- 
tis).  782*  (6.  A.  Smith), 
i.  23"  [Achan]. 
i.  24*. 
i.  24». 
i.  24». 
i.  24*. 
i.  24*. 
1.  24». 
L  24*. 

i.  24>'  (Margoliouth). 
i.  24^ 

i.  25"  ;  ii.  127*. 
i.  25*. 

i.  25*  (Mackie). 
i.  25*. 

L  S.'JP*  (H.  A.  White); 

ii.  :«6»  (Warren),  691*- " 

(Conder). 
L  25'  (Woods) ;  Ext.  168* 

(Kiinig). 
iv.  156*  (Davison). 
iiL  20"  (Selbie). 
iii  700*;  iv.  820». 
i.  25"  (Headlam). 
i.  28". 

i.  32*. 

i.  26",  29*-». 
i.  33*. 

i.  421*  a.  (Turner^ 

L  32". 
L  33». 
L  27". 
L  27",  29*1. 
i.  33*. 
L  31*. 
i.  26". 

iiL  .192*  (J.  H.  Bernard), 
iv.  44*- "  (E.  R.  Bemaid). 

i.  27". 

iv.  187*  (Woods). 

i.  30". 
i.  31". 
i.  .34*. 

i.  33" ;  iii.  317"  (Adeney). 
i.  26*. 
i.  26*. 
i.  .14". 

L  29*,  34*-  ». 

L  413" f.  (Turner);  iii. 
878"  (Purve8),545"(voB 
Dol-ohiltz). 


Acts  of  St.  Peter  and 

St.  Paul  . 
Acts  of  Thomas 
Acnb  (Apoc.) 
Acud  (Apoc) 
Adad  . 


iv.  523* ff.  (Head  1.1  ra). 
iv.  754*  (J.  H.  Bernard), 
i.  35". 
L  35". 

Ext.  6^"  (Jastrow). 
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Adadah  . 

i.  35». 

Adoram 

a 

i.  4U". 

Adah  .      •  • 

• 

i. (Ryle). 

Adoration  . 

i.  42"  (Stewart). 

Adaiah       .  . 

i.  3e»;  ii.  123»,  124»,  128», 

Adorning  . 

i.  4.3". 

127»,  13l». 

Adrammelech 

i.  4.3-  (Barnes);  ir.  476^ 

Adaliah      •  . 

• 

L  36*. 

(Stevenson). 

Adam  .      •  i 

i.  36>  (Bennett),  839>ff. 

Adramyttiom 

i.  43"  (Ramsay). 

(J.  H.  Bernard). 

Adria  . 

i.  43"  (Dickson). 

Barial-plaoe  of . 

• 

ili.  198»- '  (Warren). 

Adriel  . 

•  * 

L  44*. 

Adam  in  NT 

• 

i.  S7»  (Denney),  841»ff. 

Aduel  (Apoc.) 

i.  44*. 

(J.  H.  Bernard). 

Adullam,  Adullamite . 

i.  44*  (Muir). 

Adam  (city) 

• 

L  37". 

Adultery 

i.   620"   (Poucher);  iii. 

Adam,  Books  of  . 

• 

L  37"  (MarshaU). 

273*5.  (W.  P.  Paterson). 

Adamah 

i.  38». 

Adnmmim  . 

i.  44"  (Henderson). 

Adamant 

• 

i.  38». 

Advantage  . 

i.  44". 

Adami-nekeb 

i.  38». 

Advent  . 

•  • 

iii.  674"  (Adams  Brown). 

Adapa,  Legend  of 

i.  221''  (Hommel);  Ext. 

Adventure  . 

i.  44". 

573"  (Jastrow). 

Adversary  • 

i.  45*. 

Adar  . 

• 

i.  38*;  iv.  785<>(Abraham8). 

Advertise 

i.  45*. 

Adasa  (Apoc.)  . 

i.  38*. 

Advice,'   Advise,  Ad- 

Adbeel. 

L  38*. 

visement  . 

i.  45*. 

Addai,  I^octrine  of 

ii.  697"  (Reynolds) ;  Ext. 

Advocate 

ii.   408*-"    (Swete);  iii. 

452"  (Stenning). 

665",  668*  (Hastings). 

Addan  (Apoc)  . 

L  38". 

/Edias  (Apoc.) 

•  • 

i.  45*. 

Addar  .      .  . 

• 

L  38",  144*  [Ard];  ii. 

iEneas . 

i.   45*;   iiL  326"  (Mai- 

130". 

alister). 

Adder  .      .  . 

• 

iv.  459"  (Post). 

iEnon  . 

i.  46*  (Henderson). 

Addi  . 

L  38". 

iEaora  (Apoc) 

•  • 

L  45". 

Addict .      .  . 

L  38". 

Attect,  Affection 

L  46"  (Hastings). 

Addo(Apoc.)  . 

L  38". 

Affinity 

i.  45". 

Addon  . 

L  38^  [Addan]. 

AMiction  . 

•  • 

L  45". 

Addas  (Apoa)  . 

L  38". 

Affray  .  . 

L  521*  (Poacher). 

Adida  (Apoo.)  . 

L  38". 

Afore  . 

L  46*. 

Adiel  .      .  . 

• 

L  38" :  iL  122",  ]24». 

After,  Afterwaid  . 

i.  46*  (Hastings). 

Adin    .      .  . 

• 

L  38". 

Africa,  Jews  ia 

Ext.  96"  (Schiirer). 

Adina  . 

• 

L38":  iL  132^. 

Agabns  . 

•  • 

L  46*  (Moss). 

Adino  . 

L  38"  (Stenning). 

Agade  .  . 

•  • 

L   224*-227"  (Hommel). 

Adinu  (Apoc.) 

L38". 

[See  Aocad,  Akkad]. 

Adithaini 

i38". 

Agag  . 

•  • 

i.  46"  (Maopherson). 

Adjure,  AdjuratiMi 

L  39*  (Hastings)  t  UL  876' 

Agagite 

•  • 

L  46"  (Maopherson),  331* 

(Ferries). 

(Selbie). 

Adlai  . 

• 

L  39». 

Again  .  . 

•  B 

L46". 

Admah.      .  . 

L  S9». 

Against  . 

•  • 

L  47*. 

Admatha 

• 

L  39». 

Agape  .  . 

•  • 

L  428"  (Gayford),  490" 

Administration  . 

• 

i  39», 

(Robertson) ;   iii.  157* 

Admire,  Admiration 

i.  39*. 

(Lock). 

Adna  . 

• 

L  39». 

Agar  (Apoc) 

•  • 

L47*. 

Adnah  .      .  . 

u  39* ;  iL 

Agate  . 

•  • 

iv.  620"  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Ado           .  . 

• 

L  39". 

Age,  Aged,  Old  Age  . 

L  47*  (Maokie). 

Adonibezek .  . 

• 

L  39". 

Agee  . 

L  48* ;  iL  132*. 

Adonijah    .  . 

• 

L  39"  (SelUe);  iL  12S", 

Aggaba  (Apoc) 

•  • 

L  48*. 

126"  (Curtis). 

Aggeeas  (Apoc) 

•  • 

L  48*. 

Rebellion  of  . 

iv.  661"  (Flint). 

Agia  (Apoc) 

•  • 

i.  48*. 

Adonikam  . 

L  40*. 

Agone  .  . 

L  48*. 

Adoniram,  Adoram 

L  40*. 

Adonis .      .  . 

• 

L  40"  (Barney) ;  iii.  861' 

Agrapha 

•  • 

Ext.  343*  ff.  (Ropes). 

(Thatcher) ;    ir.  677* 

Agree  . 

•  • 

L  48*. 

(Sayce) ;    Ext  153* 

Agricnltuie  . 

•  • 

L  48*  (J.  W.  Paterson). 

(Ramsay). 

Legislation 

•  * 

L  48";  iv.  324*  tf.  (Har 

Adoni-zedek  . 

• 

L  40"  (Boyd). 

ford-Battersby). 

Adoption    .  • 

• 

L  40"  (Candlish) ;  ii.  218", 

in  Code  of  Qam- 

472" f.  (A.  Martin);  iii. 

murabi 

Ext  691"  ff.  (Johns). 

724"  (Findlay)i  iv.  720" 

Agrippa  I.  . 

ii.  369*  (Hesdlam). 

(Massie). 

Agrippa  n.  . 

•  • 

ii  360*  (Headlam). 

Adora  (Apoo.)  • 

• 

L42*. 

Ague  .  . 

•  • 

iiL  323"  (Macalister)^ 

Adoraim     .  « 

• 

L4». 

Agar  . 

•  • 

L  61*  (DaviMa). 
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Ah,  Ah*  . 

• 

1.  51**. 

Aiath,  Aija . 

L  58*  [Ai]. 

Ahab  .  . 

• 

• 

L  61"  (Whitebonse),  63°, 

Aijalon       .      .  . 

L  58"  (Conder). 

lO^K      «TT           -  ■     tt  _       W  X 

IM"  (Uommel) ;  iQzt. 

Aijeletb  hash-shahar  . 

iv.  153*  (Davison). 

047*  (Haatzacb). 

Aim  .... 

L  68". 

Chronology  of  Reign 

1.  or,  (CortlB). 

Am  (letter)  .      •  . 

L  58",  73*  (L  Taylor). 

Aharab 

I      IC4b  .    mi       1  O/te 

Ain  (place)  ... 

L  58"  (Henderson),  711* 

Aharhel 

• 

• 

i    KQb  .  Si  lOOb 

(Selbie). 

Abaabai 

• 

• 

t.  o3°  ;  U.  IsSer, 

Air  .... 

L  58"  (Maclds). 

Abash  taritea 

• 

tt  lOOb 

AKan  .... 

L  69*. 

Ahasuerua  . 

• 

• 

L  03"  (oelDie) ;  iv.  wr* 

Akatan  (Apoc.)  .  . 

L  69*. 

Aliava .  . 

• 

• 

1*  09"  (U.  A.  Wnite). 

Akeldama   .      .  . 

L  69*  (Henderson). 

Abaz   .  . 

• 

• 

i      KQb    /D,Mk1vMV .    a  ISMb 

1.  oa"  (r'eaJce);  u.  IxD", 

Akhtami     .      .  . 

i.  181",  182^  (Hommel). 

Akbmim  Fragment  . 

Ext.  426"  (Tasker). 

Altar 

• 

• 

1     IUA  .  I«r     QQTb  /U*     T  T\ 

Akkaa.  ... 

iv.  504*-",  836"  f.  (Pin- 

w nibO;* 

ches).     [See  Aocad, 

Chronology  of  B«ign 

t    KQb    AtM^  ff*\   III'  ^ 

!•  03  9  wSr  (unrtiB). 

Agade]. 

Ahaziab  . 

• 

1.  Or  {Si,  J.  li.  Wnite); 

Akkoa  (Apoe.)    .  . 

L  59". 

Xt     lOAb  fi^tt  111  1 1  ^ 

Akkub 

L  69" ;  ii  127». 

Ahhon .  . 

• 

!•  OO^;  U.  VSBor, 

Akmonia,  Jewish  In- 

Aher   .  . 

• 

L  00^;  U.  loU*. 

scription  . 

Ext  94"  (Schiiier). 

Abi 

• 

L  00^  (vrray) ;  iL  issr 

Akraboun  . 

L    59"    (Conder),  575* 

(Hull). 

Abiab  .  . 

• 

\    KRb  r  A  UiChUI 

1.  00  [Aiuj&nJ. 

Akrabattme  (Apoc)  . 

L  59". 

Ahiam .  . 

• 

t.  00° ;  11.  132**. 

Alabarch 

Ext.  106*  (SchUrer). 

Ahian  . 

1    KKb  .  \i  lOOb 

1.  00" ;  11.  Izir'. 

Alabaster    .      •  « 

L  313*  (Carslaw) ;  il.  41* 

Abiezer 

• 

1.  00"  ;  11.  13;^. 

(Macalister) ;  iiL  243* 

Abiliud 

• 

L  OO**;  u.  131*. 

(Patrick),  593"  (Mac- 

Ahijah.  . 

• 

• 

i«  oo  (n*  v.  u,  wniwj ; 

alister). 

u*  i^o^y  i3Sfi^  (vurns} ; 

Qoames  in  Egypt  . 

1.  853°  (Unun). 

iljXC.  009''  (Ik&TltZBCu). 

Alamotb     .      .  . 

iv.  153*  (Davison). 

Abikam  . 

• 

1  RAb 
1«  00  . 

Albeit  .... 

i  59". 

A^lfai,  Story  of . 

• 

Alcimns  (Apoc)  ,  . 

L  69"  (Moss). 

Ahilud .  . 

(MftlBtUUl). 

Alema  (Apoc)    .  . 

L  60*. 

• 

\  KAb 

L  00  . 

Alemeth     .      .  . 

L  60* ;  iL  130»>,  131*. 

Ahimaaz  , 

• 

L  00"  (ri.  J.  11,  wtute)  i 

Alepb  .... 

i  72"  (I.  Taylor). 

Ahiman  . 

11.  123*  (Carus). 

=Ck>dex  Sinaitieaa  . 

L  1*  (J.  0.  F.  MnmyV 

• 

• 

L  oo'  (Gray). 

Alexander  . 

L  60*  (Robertson). 

Abimeleoh  . 

• 

• 

1.  67*  (Boyd),      (N.  J. 

Alexander  m. 

L  60"  (Moss). 

Abimotb  , 

1).  White),  06"  [Abijahj. 

Alexander  Balas  (or 

• 

L  67* ;  iL  \W ;  m.  214*. 

Epipbanes)  . 

L  61"  (Moss). 

Abinadab  . 

• 

• 

!•  07*. 

Jamueos  . 

iiL  180*  (Fairwaatber), 

Abinoam  . 

• 

• 

!■  07*;  IL  ISO*. 

824*  (Eaton). 

Abio  . 

• 

• 

L  o7*;  11.  ISi**"* 

Alexander '  the  ancient 

Ahiia  . 

i  KTb 

1.  07  « 

heretic'  . 

Ext  489". 

Abiram,  Ahirainitea 

1.  0#" ;  U.  IBIT' 

Alexandria,  Alexan- 

Abisamach . 

• 

4  KTb 

!•  07  • 

drians  . 

L  61"  (Gibb). 

Abisbahar  . 

• 

• 

i.  57" ;  11.  130*. 

Alexandrian  Canon . 

L  117"  (Porter)  t  iii! 

Abisbar  . 

• 

• 

1.  o7*. 

(Woods). 

Abithopbel  . 

• 

• 

\      KTb     /  \rAM%  ■    «       1  QOb 
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• 
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• 

L  88*. 

NT  References 
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Style  . 
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• 
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Idea  of  God 

L    86*1    Ext.  68S* 
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L  93*  (Conder). 
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L  93*  (Ryle). 
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■ 

L    87*;    Ext  691* 
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L  93*. 

(Kantawh). 

Angel  . 

L  93*  (Davidson). 
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Angel  of  God,  of  Je- 

ing. 

L    87*;    Ext.  718^ 
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L  94* ;  Ext  285*  (Fair- 

(KantcMh). 

weather),  6S8* 

Relation  of  J* 

to 

(Kantzsch). 
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• 

L    86*;    Ext.  684* 

Angel  of  the  Covenant  Ext.  639*  (Kantsseh). 

(Kautnch). 

Angel  of  the  Presence 

L    94*;     Ext  689* 

Visions .  . 

• 

Ext.  676*  (EantMdi)u 

(Kantzsch). 
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• 
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L  97*;  Ext  288*  (Fair- 

Amosis       .  . 

• 

L  660*  (Cmm). 
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Amoz  .      .  • 

• 

L  88*,  86*  note. 

Michael,  Raphael, 

Amphipoli* .  . 

■ 

L  88^  (DicksonV 

Uriel]. 

Ampliatoa  (AT  Am- 

Evil  Angels  . 

L  96* ;  iv.  408*  ff.  (White- 
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L  88*  (Headlam). 

house). 
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Gods  of  the  Nations 
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• 

L  88*  (Ryle),  222^,  226* 
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Heavenly  Hosts,  Holy 
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• 

L  88*  (Maokie) ;  iv.  603*. 
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L  95*f.;  iL  430*  (Driver) ; 

604*,  605*  (Whitehouse). 
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• 

L  90* ;  iL  129*. 

in  Apocrypha  . 

L  97*. 

An      .      .  . 

• 

L  90*. 

in  Apocryphal  Period 

Ext  286*fi:  (Fairweather). 

Anab  .      .  , 

• 

L  90* ;  IL  128*. 

in  NT 

L  97*. 

AnadiploeiB .  . 

• 

Ext  166*  (K6nig)u 

Hebrews 

iL  328*  (Bruce). 

Anael  (Apoe.)  • 

• 

L  90*. 

2  Peter . 

iiL  797*  (Chase). 

Anah  .      .  . 

• 

L  90*  (SelUe). 

Revelation  . 

iv.  254*  261*,263*  (Porter). 
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• 

L  90*. 

Influence  of  Parusm 

iv.  991*,  993*  (Moolton) ; 
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L  90*. 

Ext  286*(Fairweather). 
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Angels — 
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• 
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to  Hell,  and 
PaL  Canon, 
to  Partlea  of 
Jndaiam 
in  Protestantism  . 
in  Roman  Catholic 
Church 
Books  included 
Demonology  . 
Bschatology 
'  Gennzim '  and '  Hiz- 

onim'  . 
Hidden    books  of 
Christianity 
of  Jndaism  .  . 
Language       .  . 
MSS  and  VSS  . 

Prayer  in  the  Apoo- 
rypha  . 

Title 

Wisdom  Teaching  . 

Apocryphal  Gospels  . 
Gospels  which  em- 
body Early  Tra- 
dition— 

Fayftm  Gospel 
Fragment  . 

Gospel  according  to 
Egyptians . 

Gospel  according  to 
Peter . 
Heretical  Gospels — 

Gospel  according  to 
Basilides  . 

Gospel  accordingto 
Uatthiaa  . 


L  109>  (Charles);  iy.  244»  ff. 

(F.C.Porter);  Ext.  708* 

(Kantzsch). 
L  110*. 

iv.  247*  (Porter). 
!▼.  240*  (Porter). 
L  741* 

ir.  248>  (Porter). 

247»  (Porter).- 
Ext  2g7*ff.  (Fainreather). 
L  110»f. 

It.  248»  (Porter), 
i  109* ;  iv.  246*  (Porter). 
L  lOD*  ;  iv.  112^  (David- 
son), 249*  £  (Porter). 
L  1O0>. 

L  110*  (F.  C.  Porter), 
i.  120». 

Liie^a: 


i.  117». 

i.  lie*. 

L  117* ;  iiL  618*. 

L  118*. 
i.  122*. 

L  121*. 

L  lU',  U6». 

Ext.  289*  ff.(FairR-eather). 
L  741*  (Charles). 

L  113». 

i.  113*. 
i.  n». 

iiL  3S>  (Maigolionth). 
L  121*;  Ext.  266*  (Lap- 
ton). 

iv.  42>  (E.  R.  Bernard). 
L  112^U6». 

iv.  027*  (Siegfried) ;  Ext. 

728  ff.  (Kautzsch). 
Ext.  420*  (Tasker) 


Ext  428*. 
Ext.  423*. 
Ext  425*. 


Ext  437*. 
Ext  4S7*. 


Apocryphal  Crospels, 
Heretical — 
Gospel  according  to 

Philip 
Gospel     of  the 
Twelve  Apostles 
Gospels  of  Infancy 
and  Parentage  of 
Chrbt— 
Arabic  Gospel  of 
the  Childhood  . 
Arabic  History  of 
Joseph  the  Car- 
penter 
Departure  of  Mary 
C^pel  according  to 

Thomas 
Protevangelinm  of 
James 
Gospel  of  pseudo- 
Matthew 
Gospel  of  Nati- 
vity of  Mary  . 
Definition 
Origin 

Reception  and  Influ- 
ence 
Value 

Apocryphal  Period, 
Development  of  Doc- 
trine in    .      •  . 

Apollinaris  .      •  . 

Apollo  .      .      •  • 

Apollonia    .      .  . 

Apollonins  (Apoo.)  . 

Apollophanes  (Apoo.)  . 

ApoUos      .      .  . 

Apollyon  .      .  . 

Apoplexy  . 

Apostasy  . 

Apostle  «      •  • 


Apostles,  Gospel  of  the 

Twelve 
Apostolioal  Church  OT' 

dinanoes  . 
Apostolical  Constitn 

tions . 
Apothecary  .  . 

Appaim      .  • 

Apparel      .  . 

Apparently  .  . 

Apparition  .  . 

Appeal .      .  . 

Appease      .  . 

Appertain   .  . 
Apphia 

Apphus  (Apoc.) 

Appius,  Market  of 


Apple 


Ext  436». 
Ext  4SS^ 

Ext  439*. 

Ext  433». 
Ext  434P. 

Ext  4S1^ 

Ext  489*. 

Ext  490*. 

Ext.  430*. 
Ext.  420*. 
Ext.  42l». 

Ext  422*. 

Ext  my 


Ext  272'ff.(Falrweather; 
Ext  500*  (Turner). 
Ext  143*  ft  (Famell). 
L  123*  (Dickson). 
L  123*  (Dickson). 
L  124*  (H.  A.  White). 
L  124*  (J.  H.  Bernard) 
485*.  486'  (Robertson). 
L  125*  (Whitehonse). 
iii.  328*  (Maoalister). 
L  125*. 

L  129',  440*  (Gwatkin), 
432*  ff.  (Gayford),  706' 
(Massie). 

Ext  435*  (Tasker). 

Ext  441*  f. 

Ext  441*  (Bartlet). 

L  126*  (Hastings)!  iii 

332*  (MacaUater). 
L  126* ;  ii  ISO*, 
i.  126*. 
i.  127*. 
i.  127' 

i.  1-27*  (Burrows), 
i.  127''. 
L  127*. 

i.  127*  (Lock). 
L  127*. 

L  128*  (W.  C.  Dickson) ; 

ii.  60*  [Forum]. 
L  128*  (Post);  iL  W 

(Macalistery. 
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Apple  of  the  Eye 

Appoint      .  . 

Apprehend  .  • 

Approve     .  . 

Apries  .      .  . 

Apron  .      .  . 

Apsn    .      .  . 

Apt     .      .  • 

Ap-uat .      «  . 

Aquila .      .  . 


Aqaila's  Version . 
Ar      .      ,  . 

An  ... 

Arab  .  •  • 
Aral>ah       .  . 


Arabia. 

Climate,  Flora,  Fauna 

Demonology  . 

Geography  and  Geo- 
logy . 

History  and  Ethno- 
logy . 

in  Ethnological 
Tables  of  Gienesis 

Language,  Relation 
to  Hebrew . 

Sargon's  Campaign 
against 

Trade  and  Commeroe 
Arabian  .  .  . 
Arabian   Dynas^  in 

Babylonia 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the 

Childhood 
Arabic    History  of 

Joseph  the  Carpenter 
Arabic  Versions  . 
Arad  (person)  .  . 
Arad  (place)  .  . 
Aradus  (Apoo.)  .  . 
Arah  .... 
Aram,  Anim— m 


Deities  . 

Language  . 
Aramaic  Language 

in  OT 

in  NT 
Aramaic  Versions 
Aramitess  . 
Arain  Maacah 
Aram-naharaim 
Aram-rehob . 
Aram-zobah 

SXTSA  VOL.— 48 


L  128''  (GwUliam). 
L  1280  (Ha8tings)L 
L  129'. 
L  129^. 

L  oeaf"  (Cram). 
L  129*  (Mackie). 
Ext.  668^0.  (Jastrow). 
L  129*. 

Ext.  183>  (Wiedemann). 

i.  izgo  (Milligao) ;  iv.  17* 
(Ramsay),  102*  (Head- 
lam). 

iv.   452*  (Nestle),  865* 

(Redpath). 
i.  130*  (Mcpherson);  ii. 

836*  (Selbie). 
L  130* ;  ii.  132*. 
L  130*. 

L  130*  (Hull);  iL  760* 
(Warren)  j  iii.  893'' 
(Driver). 

L  131"  (Maigoliouth). 

L  132". 

L  690"  (Whitehonse). 
L  181*. 

L  133*£  ;  Ext.  74"  (Jas- 
trow),  84"  (McCnrdy). 

i  134". 

iiLaa>ft 

L  187"  (Hommd). 
L  18*". 

L  186*  (Margolionth). 

L  286"  (Hommel). 

Ext  439*  (TMker). 

Ezt  43S*>  (Tasker). 
L  138*(Bnrkitt). 
L  138*;  ii  131*. 
L  188*  (Ifaepheraon). 
L  138*. 

L  138*;  iL  132*. 

L  188*  (Sayce),  189*,  182* 

(Hommel);  ii.  132* 

(Curtis) ;    Ext.    73"  ff. 

(J  a  8  t  r  o  w),  86* 

MoCordy). 
i.  139*. 

[See  Aramaic  Language]. 

i.  73"  f.  (I.  Taylor). 

iii.  25*,  34*(Margoliouth). 

iii.  39*  (Thayer). 

iv.  678"  (T.  Walker). 
L  139". 

L  139*- ". 

L  138" ;  iv.  287*  (Selbie). 
L  139*. 

L  139*;  ir.  987*  (St«n- 
ning). 


Aran  .... 
Ararat .      •      •  • 

Insoriptiona  and  Writ- 
ing      ..  . 

Resting-place  of  Ark 
Arathes  (AV  Ariara- 

thes)  (Apoo.)  .  . 
Arannah  .  .  . 
Arba  .... 

Arbathite  .  .  . 
Arbatta  (Apoa)  .  . 
Arbela  (Apoc.)    .  . 

Arbite  .... 
Arbonai  (Apoa)  . 
Arch  .... 

in  Babylonian  Archi- 
tecture . 
Archangel   .  . 
Archelaua    .  . 
Archery      .  . 
Archevites  .  . 

Archippns  .  . 
Archite  .  . 
Architeotnn  . 

of  Argob  .  . 
of  Assyria 

of  Babylonia  . 

Aictoms     .  . 

Ard  ... 

Ardat  (Apoo.)  . 

Ardon  .      .  . 

Areli    .      .  . 

Areopagite  .  . 

Areopagus  .  . 

Ai«8  (Apoe.)  . 

Aietas .  . 

Argob  (person)  . 
Argob  (plaee)  . 

Aridai .  .  . 
Aridatha  .  . 
Arieh  ... 
Ariel  ... 


Aiimatluea  . 
Arioch .  . 


Arisal  ... 
Aristarchna . 
Aristeas,  Letter  of 
Aristides,  Apology  of 
Aristobolns  . 


AriuB  (Apoc) 


L  ISO*. 

L  138* (SayoeV 

L  140*. 
L  140*. 

L  141*  (H.  A.  White). 
L  141*. 

L   141*  (Beecher),  67* 
(Gray),  90*|  iL  166"! 
L  141*. 
L  141*. 

L  141*  (O.  A.  Smith), 

276"  [Beth-Arbel]. 
i.  141"  (Stenning). 
L  141". 

L  141"  (Davies):  iv.  891*-  * 
(Warren). 

L  219"  (Hommd). 

[See  Angel], 

iL  358*  (HeadlamX 

L  142*  (Barnes). 

L    142*    (Ryle),  TSS* 

(Pinches). 
L  142"  (Dickson). 
L  142^. 

L  142"  (Flinden  Petrie)  1 
ir.  891*  S:  (WaiTMi). 

L  146*  ff.  (Driver). 

L  177"  (Hommel). 

L  219*1  (Hommel). 

L  144*  (Barney),  191* 
(Pinches). 

L  144*;  iL  130*-*. 

L  144*. 

L  144*;  iL  197*. 
L  144*;  IL  Ml*. 
L  144*. 

L  144*  (CM^bcm). 
L  144". 

L  144"  (Bobartsmi),  410> 

(Turner). 
L  146"  (Barney). 
L  146*  (Driver);  iv.  801* 

(G.  A.  Smith), 
i  147*. 
L  147*. 
L  147". 

L  147"  (A.  R.  S.  Kennedy); 

ii.  319* ;  iii  407"  (Ben- 

nett) ;  iv.  710*  (Davies). 
L   147"  (Conder),  160* 

[Aromah], 
L    148*    (Sayce),  22^ 
'  (Hommel),  648";  Ext. 

587*  (Johns). 
L  148*. 

L  148*  (Muir). 

Ext.  99"  note  (Schilrer). 

iii.  534"  (Stanton). 

L  148*  (Headlam);  ilL 

186*'  "  (Fairweather), 

824"  (Eaton). 
L  148"  (H.  A.  White). 
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Ark  of  infant  Motea 

• 

1.  14o°  (JVlacpnerson). 

Artemas      ,      .  . 

i.  169*  (Lock). 

Atk  oi  Moan  > 

• 

i.  148*^  (Macpherson) ;  iL 

Artemis      .      •  . 

Ext.  151*  (Ramai9)b 

lo*  ( Woods). 

Artillery     •      •  • 

i  169*. 

Resting-place  of 

• 

1.  I44r  (oayce) ;  tiXt.  94* 

AruDboth    •      •  • 

L  159*. 

(ocnurerj. 

Arumah      .      .  . 

i.  159*. 

Ark  of  the  Covenan< 

• 

1.  i4v*(A.  A.  o»  Jtwennedy); 

Arvad,  Arvadites  . 

i.  159*  (Maopheraon). 

IV.   000* ;    AXt.  tnso* 

A  

Arza  .... 

i.  159". 

(Kantzsch). 

Arzareth  (Apoe) .  • 

L  169". 

Contents  .  , 

• 

1,      iDl*;      cjXU  OSes'* 

As       ...  . 

i.  159". 

( Kantzsch ). 

Asa     .      •      •  • 

i.  159"  (Selbie):  iL  1» 

tlabitation  oi  J 

1.      ioU° ;      t*xt»  vSeo^ 

(Curtis). 

(j!LaubZscn). 

Disease  of       •  • 

iii.  328"  (Maealister). 

Arka,  Arlatea  • 

• 

1. 161*  (JUacpnerson),  104" 

Asadias  (Apoo.)  .  • 

L  160*. 

(oommel). 

A»<ahel .... 

L  160*  (Mnir) ;  iL  125***, 

A  

Arm    •      •  • 

• 

1.  iol  (MacKie). 

127*.  132*  (Curtis). 

Armaia       .  . 

• 

1*  DOl"  (LfKUm). 

Asaiah .... 

L  160"  (Selbie) ;  iL  i». 

Armenia     .  . 

• 

L    140*    (Sayce),  184* 

125*-  0  (Cnrtia). 

(Sommel). 

Asana  (Apoe.)    •  . 

L  160". 

Armenian  Version 

of 

Asapn  .... 

L  160"  (SelUe);  iL  123* 

OT 

t      1IC1  b           II  .1  .ill  ■!■  uim\ 

L  ioi°  (UonyDean). 

(Cnrtds);  It.  37*.  IM* 

Books,  Order  of 

(Davison). 

Date  and  Place 

of 

Asara  (Apoe.)     .  . 

L  160". 

Origin  . 

1.  lOEc". 

Asaramel  (Apoe.) 

L  161* ;  iv.  404"  (WUsM). 

Text 

L  lOl'lb 

Asarel  .... 

L  161* ;  iL  129*. 

Variatian  from 

Asbasaretb  (Apoe.) 

L  161*. 

LXZ  . 

Ascalon  (Apoe.)  .  . 

L  166*  [Ashkelon]. 

Armenian  Verrion 

of 

Aaoension    .      .  . 

L  161*  (Denney) ;  iL  642* 

NT      .  . 

L  109*  (UonyMara). 

(Sanday). 

Books,  Order  of 

L  loo*  I. 

Place  of   .      .  . 

iiL  619*  (Warren). 

Codioea    .  . 

• 

1.  lOj^. 

Ascent .... 

i.  162"  (Selbie) ;  iL  WS' 

Date . 

1.  104*. 

note  (Conder). 

Last  Twelre  Veraea 

of  Akrabbim    .  . 

L  676"  (Hnll). 

of  St.  Mark  . 

L  164*. 

Aseas  (Apoe.)      .  . 

L  162". 

Reading  of  Mt 

• 

L  164*. 

AsebebiaH  (Apoe.)  . 

L  162". 

Text . 

• 

L  Io8*. 

Asebias  (Apoe.)  . 

L  162". 

VS8,  Printed  . 

• 

L  104P. 

Asenath      .  . 

L     162"   (Jamea).  865' 

Woman  taJcaa 

la 

(Crum):  iiL  8M^  (Grif- 

Adnlteiy . 

« 

1  1IU. 

L  liMP. 

fith). 

Armhole     •  » 

• 

I.  104  • 

A  «U 

Ash  .... 

L  163*  (Poet). 

Armlet       .  . 

• 

I.  104  • 

Ashan  .... 

L  164*. 

Armoni       .  . 

• 

L  154  . 

Asharelah  ... 

L  164* ;  iL  1S». 

Anuonr,  Anna  . 

• 

L  io4°  (itamea). 

Ashbea  ... 

L  164* ;  iL  125*. 

Armoor-baaiar  . 

• 

A       1  1 

Ashbel .... 

L  164*;  iL  ISO*-". 

Armoniy     •  , 

• 

1  IRK* 

Asnuoa       •      •  « 

L  164*  (Conder). 

Army  . 

1.  loo*  (Barnes). 

Asher  .     •     •  . 

L  164*  (Swing),  n*  (Mil- 

Ama  (Apoe.) 

• 

1.  loo*. 

ligan) ;  IL  131"  (Cnrtis) ; 

Aman  .      .  . 

• 

1.  lotr;  u.  1x7*. 

Ext.  017*  (Kantaarh). 

Ami    .      .  . 

1.  100*. 

Asherwi  ... 

L  166*  (Allen) ;  Ext.  IIV 

Amon  •      •  . 

t  lima  /'Fi.B*«ii..kH\ 

1.  lOr  { I  natoner). 

(K  0  B  i  g),  890" 

Arod,  Arodi,  Aroditos 

1  limb  .is  1 0I  b 
1.  100  ;  11.  191  . 

(Kantaeb).  [Sea  Traa 

Aroer  .      .  . 

• 

L  100°  (Macpnerson). 

(Sacied)]. 

Arom  (Apoo.)  . 

• 

t  IKAb 
L  100  . 

Ashes  .      •      •  • 

L  166"  ( A.  R.  S.  Kennedy). 

Arpachahad .  . 

• 

L  107  (Uoyd);  JSxt.  82* 

Ashhnr       .      >  . 

L  165" ;  ii.  127",  188*. 

(dastrow). 

Ashima  ... 

L  165"  (Millar). 

Arpad  .      .  , 

• 

L  107*. 

Ashkelon     ,      .  . 

L  166*  (Conder). 

Arphaxad    .  . 

• 

I.  107  (Soya). 

Asbkenas  ... 

L  166*  (MacpheiaoB),  140* 

I.  107  (Hastings). 

(S.iyce). 

Arrogancy  .  , 

i.  157*. 

Ashnah  ... 

L  160*. 

Arrow  .      .  , 

• 

L  157*  (Barnes). 

Ashpenaz    .  , 

i.  166*. 

Arrowsnake 

• 

iii.  637"  (Post) ;  iv.  46»*. 

Ashtaroth  . 

i.  166*  (Driver). 

Arsaoes  (Apoe.)  . 

L  IS?"  (Moaa). 

Ashteroth-kamaim 

L  167"  (Ewing),  IW*-* 

Arsiphnrith  (Apoo.) 

• 

i  157''. 

170"  note  (Driver). 

Art     .      .  . 

L  157''  (Flindera  Petri*). 

Ashtoreth  . 

L  167"  (Driver). 

ii.  NT  Timaa  . 

Ext.  65"  (Buhl). 

Corresponding  male 

Artazarxea  . 

• 

L  168»  (Saroe). 

deity  Athtar 

L  171*. 
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Ashtoreth  identified 

juMtini  ption  01  Moses — 

with  Aphrodite 

Jjni/lll    X  lUb              a  • 

ill  AJQ> 
111.  tW^. 

with  lahtar 

!•  XOO    f  IVa  lOI  lX>OXluolfU/> 

mCaeUUllO  uupo  * 

Names  componnded 

xvt:iai>iuu  \AJ  tludO  • 

Ii    ft/to*  /PliBaA\ 

with 

1    1*71*  (111   ^nfib /'RAnnAfi'\ 

XOaCniZlg  a          •  • 

111  ^Afib 
Ul.  44o  a 

Qneen  of  Heaven 

i  lAQkf  -iv  1ft|b/'RAnnAl-4'\ 

A  aonia  /  A  all  mat 

ABour  \AJUiur/     •  • 

>     177b   /FT<\mmAl\a  Vvf 

la  1//    ^noininei;  {  uxw 

Ashnr  . 

OOO^)  040  (wnBbruwfa 

Aahnr-akhi-idins 

• 

A  Attn  T'luLii  \  iulI 

la    1  i\j     \£^nm^t    lotr^  Ua 

Aehnr-bel-kala 

• 

la  loo    f AXUIIIIIIOIf* 

/1-TnTnma1W      it!       It!t4b  ■ 

\  nuiniutsi  j  J     111*    vv4  \ 

Ashurites  . 

• 

• 

la    1  J  1  \01/OIlUill^/> 

ljAl»  4>Oa  \tJIUSbIVW/a 

Aahvath 

• 

• 

t    171 1>  .  1^|b/Pnrfial 
1*  A/1    (  lla  lOl  ^V^UrblnJ. 

A  fittnv  iiaM  V 

ABBurHion  ia        •  • 

la  lo^  \£ioninieij. 

Asia    .  • 

• 

• 

&•  1/1  ^JCVAlUoajri* 

Aaanr^^nn  TT 
AaBllr*UaIl  11.          •  • 

la  1  oo  \  XiOumioi  j. 

Extent  . 

• 

• 

ill   177»  f 

llJa     III  la 

A  WfmT.Hfin  fiT 

AJBVtU'UcUJ  Ilia          a  • 

la    10*J^  \UUIUiU01|a 

Govemment 

• 

• 

la     /  XO  • 

A  oonr  ivlki 

ABBUT-uUl       a           •  » 

la  lOi*  ( nomuiei^ 

Judaism  in 

• 

• 

V.Tcf  0^  fir  ff^phftrar) 

li<   VO    Ua  ^OdlUEVlJa 

A  WWTiy.TlflH  It!  .tl  l»*lli 
AAOUl  'IHMllIl'rilVIII  « 

la     lOI       I  IlUIllIIIOI/. 

Religion  of 

• 

IVCf    Ua  \MMUUitkY 

ABBiU'HUfcir*  imi  1*  * 

1*    lO—    \  OUlUlUol/a 

Asiarch 

• 

la    M,  1  ^     \  XliOlllPCIiJr  /■ 

A  RAH  raTl&7i  TallH.!  II 

la    I  0(1     \  UuUUIlOl  /a 

Asibiaa  (Apoc.) 

• 

ia  \T2\ 

ARAiiT-nA  71  r.  t  iilI  tit 

i    IK:V'  fHAmTnAl) 

Aside  . 

• 

1  17P*» 
1*  1 1^  t 

A  oon  f*  mrai*i  T 

AHBiu'iiiritri  la       a  • 

la    lOM     I  nOUlIUcl/a 

Asiel  . 

• 

• 

i  179b .  loob 

Xt£>    f   1I>  1X3B  • 

A  oanv-nivot*!  IT 

ABsiir'Uir&ri  iia     •  • 

la    lOv  ^UUlUUlvl^ 

Asipha  (Apoa) 

• 

• 

1*    1  a 

AJHIlU'Xloll '  lain       %  a 

la  lo^  \  noEuuiei/. 

AsmodaBoa  . 

• 

• 

••    1  /  ^      \  iucilsllcUl  /, 

A  oon  i>  n  na  Hit  T 
AaBUr'UUall IL  la      •  • 

1*  loi  (aonimei/a 

iWhitehonae^  iv  408^  f 

AAAiirA  AKMiiranMk 

i       17ftb  /TfAj^inoa. 
1.      1  /v^  \imouii||Sp 
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AOBWO^O           •            •  • 
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Aanah  . 

• 

• 
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la  1  /  V  • 

ABoyrub          •         •  • 
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• 

• 
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^&rirUIM9b  Inu  V       a  • 

i  177b 
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• 

• 

IV*  Vvv  \A^^WV/b 

\y  Hill  imp        a              a  a 
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• 
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VI /MM.        17oTlT1A.  Anil 
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• 
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JLMaflWA  a              a  • 
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• 
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• 
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Contents  . 
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[See  Ashtoreth]. 
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• 
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L20B». 
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.   L  275* 

.   L  275*. 

.  L  275*  (Conder). 

.  L  276*. 

.  L  521*  (Poacher). 
.   L  621*  (Hastings). 
.  iv.  760*  (Wilson). 
.  L276*. 
.  L  276*. 
.  L  276*. 

.  L  259*  (Price);  iiL  482^ 
(Gray). 

.  L  276*  (Conder) ;  iL  766* 

(Warren). 
.  L  276*. 
.  L276* 

.  L  276*  (Conder).  266* 

(Smith). 
.  L  276*. 
.  L  276*. 
.  L276* 

.  L    276*  (Conder),  278* 

(Cooke). 
.   L  206*  [Azmaveth]. 
.  L  211*  [Baal-meon]. 
.  L  276*. 
.   L  277*. 
.  L  277*. 
.  L  277*  (Conder). 
.  L  277*  (Beecher). 
.  L277*. 
.  L  643*  (Selbie). 
.  L  277*  (Cooke). 
.  i  278* ;  iL  628*  (Driver) ; 

iiL  880*  (Whitehouse) ; 

Ext.  110*  fi.  (Ramsay), 

616*  (Kaatssch). 
.  L  279*. 

.  L  279*  (Conder);  iii.  22-'" 

[Malobathron]. 
.  L  279*  (Conder). 
.  L279* 

.  L279*;  iL  127*. 
.  L279* 

.   L  279* ;  iL  177*. 
.   L  279*  (Conder). 
.  L  280*  (Henderson). 
.  L  280*  [Beth-haram]. 
.  L280*. 
.  L  280*  (Aglen). 
.  L280*. 

.  L  280*  (Chapman). 

.  L  281*  (Selbie). 

.   L  281*,  277*  [Beth-biri]. 

.   L  281*  (Conder) ;  iL  127*. 

128*  (C^urtia). 
.  [See  Inn]. 
.  L281*. 
.  L281*. 
.  L281*. 
.  L281* 

.   L  211*  [Baal-meon]. 
.  L281* 

.  L  281*;  iiL  S78*  (Sten 
mag). 
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Beth-nimrah  .  . 
Beth-pazzez ... 
Beth-pelet  .  .  . 
Beth-peor  ... 
Bethphage  ... 
Beth-rapha  .  • 
Beth-rehob  ... 
Beth-saida  .  .  . 
Bethshan  .  .  . 
Bethshean  .  .  . 
Beth-shemesh  .  . 
m*Egypt  .      .  • 

Beth-shittah       .  . 
Bethsnra  (Apoo.).  . 
Beth-tappoah     .  . 
Bethuel  (person)  . 
Bethnel,  Bethul  (place) 
Bethulia  (Apoc.)  . 
Beth-zaohaiias  (Apoo.) 
Beth-car     .      .  . 
Betimea      .  . 
Betolion  (Apoe.)  . 
BetomasUiaim  (Apoe.) 
Betonim 

Betrayal  of  Tmat  . 
Betrothing  .      .  . 


Better  .... 
Between,  Betwixt 
Beulah. 

Bewail .... 
Bewitch  .  . 
Bewray  ... 
Beyond  .  .  . 
Bezaanannim  .  . 
Bezai  .... 
Bezalel.      .      .  . 

Bezek  .      .      .  . 
Bezer  (person)     .  . 
Bezer  (place) 
Bezeth  (Apoo.)  . 
Bibeiash 

Bible  .      .      .  . 
Arrangement  and 
DiTiaions  . 

Books,  OT  . 
..    NT  .  . 

Chapters 

Haphtaroth  and 

Parshioth  . 
New  Testament  . 
Old  Testament  . 
Verses  . 
Authority 
Canon 
ofOT  . 
Alexandrian 

Jewish     .  . 
ofNT  .     .  . 


L  2810  (Condor). 
L  282*. 

L  282» ;  iL  127*. 
L  282*  (Conder). 
i  282»;  ii.  30". 
L  282"' ;  iL  128*. 
L282*. 

L  282*  (Ewing). 
L  283*. 

L  283*  (Thatcher). 

L  283*  (Conder). 

L   283*  (Griffith).  fl09* 

(Peake);  iii  821*. 
L284'. 
L  284». 
L  284*. 
i  284». 
L  284». 

L  284*;  ik  82S* (Porter). 
L  284*. 

L284»;  iL  m*"*. 
L  284*. 
L  284*. 
L284*. 
L284*. 

L  521*  (Poacher). 

L  326*  (Plnmmer);  iii. 

270*   (W.   P.  Pfcter- 

aon). 
L284*. 
L284*. 
L284* 
L  284*. 
L28fi*. 
L28S*. 

L  285*  (Hastings), 
ir.  059*  [Zaanannim]. 
L286*. 

L  285*  (A.  R.  S.  Kennedy); 

iL  127*  (Cartas). 
L  286". 

L  286* ;  u.  182*. 
L  285*  (Driver). 
L  286*. 

L  182*  (Hommel). 
L  286*  (Stewart). 

L  287";  ui.  596*  ff.  (Curtis), 

606*  (Woods). 
iiL  598*  (CurtU). 
iii.  526*  ff.  (M'Clymont). 
L  288*. 

L  288* ;  It.  SSO*  (Kenyon). 
ui.  523*  (M'Clymont). 
iiL  595*  (Curtis), 
i.  288*  ;  iv.  960* (Kenyon), 
L  298*. 

L  288*  848*  (Stanton). 
L  288* ;  iii.  604*  (Woods), 
L  289*,  117*  (Porter)  j  iiL 

615*  (Woods). 
UL  606*ff.  (Woods). 
L  290*  f.;  iiL  529*  (Stan 

tOB). 


Bible— Canon  of  NT- 
Evidence  of  Early 
Writers . 

Syriao  . 

Canon  of  Reformed 
and  R.C.  Churches 

Chronological  Scheme 
of  OT  Literature  . 

Criticism .  . 

Ethics 
Inspiration 

Language. 

OfOT  . 

of  NT  . 
Names 

Bible  . 

Bibliotheca 

Testament 
Preservation  and 

Transmission 
Relation  to  Literature 

of  other  Religions 
Revelation 
Style 

Text,  OT . 
..  NT 

Veruons  . 
Arabic  . 
Aramaic 
Armenian 
Bohemian 
(k>ntlnental 
Danish  . 
Dutch  . 
Egyptian 
English 

Ethiopio 

French  . 

Georgian 

German 

Gothic  . 

Greek  . 
Aquila's  VS 
Modem  VSS 
Septnagint 
Syramachns 
Theodotion 

Hungariaa 

Itala  . 

Italian  . 
Latin,  Old 

Memphitio 
Norwegian 
Polish  . 
Portuguese 


L  291*;  iiL  531*  ff.  (Stan- 
ton). 

iv.  647*f.,  649*,  650- 
(Nestle). 

UL  606*  (Woods). 

L290*. 

L289*f.,  298*  f.;  iU.  601% 

602*  (Curtis). 
L  777*  (Strong). 
L  296'-299*i    iL.  476* 

(Hastings). 
L287*. 

iiL  26*  (MargoUontli)u 
iiL  36*  (Thayer). 
L  286*. 
i.  286*. 

i.  286*. 

L  286* ;  iv.  720*  (Uaarie). 
ui.  698*  (Cortia). 

i.  293*-295*. 

L  295*. 

iu.  660*  (KflnJg);  Ext 
166*  (KSnig). 

L  292*;  iv.  728*  (Stiack), 
948*  ff.  (Kenyon). 

L  292* ;  iv.  732*  (Neatle), 
950*  £  (Kenyon). 

iv.  848*  (Bebb). 

L  138*  (Burkitt). 

iv.  678*  [Targnm]. 

L  161*  153*  (Conybeare). 

Ext.  417*  (Bebb). 

Ext.  402*  S.  (Bebb). 

Ext.  416*  (Bebb). 

Ext.  414*  (Bebb). 

L  668'  (Forbes  Robinson). 

iv.  855*  (MiUitan) ;  Ext. 
236*  ff.  (Lupton). 

L  791*  (Charles). 

Ext.  402*  (Bebb). 

iv.  861*  (Bebb). 

Ext.  411*  (Bebb). 

iv.  861*  (Bebb). 

iv.  864*  (Redpikth). 

iv.  866*  (Redpatb). 

Ext.  420*  (Bebb). 

iv.  437*  (Nestie). 

iv.  866*  (Redpath). 

iv.  868*  (Redpath). 

Ext  417*  (Bebb). 

iiL  47*  (H.  A.  A.  Ken- 
nedy). 

Ext  406*  (Bebb). 

iiL  47*  (H.  A.  A.  Ken- 
nedy). 

L  669*  [Middle  Egyptian} 
Ext  416*  (Bebb). 
Ext  418*  (Bebb). 
Ext  410>  (Bebb). 
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Bible — Versions— 

Biziothiah  .  . 

L  305*. 

Rheima .      .  . 

iv.  858»  (Mmigaa)  (  Ext 

251i>  (Lnpton). 

Black  . 

L  305*,  457*. 

Bnssian       •  • 

Ext.  4W  (Bebb). 

Black  Obelisk  . 

i.  184*  (Hommel). 

Sahidio .      .  • 

L  660^  (Forbes  Robinwm). 

Blains  .      .  . 

iiL  ^0  (Macalister). 

Samaritan   .  . 

Ext.  680  (KOnig). 

Blasphemy  .  . 

L    305*    (Massie).  521* 

Slavonio      .  • 

iv.  863"  (Bebb). 

(Ponoher). 

Spanish      .  . 

Ext  40e*>  (Bebb). 

i.  306*  (Hastings). 

Swedish      .  . 

Ext  4160  (Bebb). 

Blastns      .  . 

i.  306*  (Headlam). 

Syriao  .      •  . 

iv.  6450  (Nestle). 

Blaze  .      .  . 

L  300*. 

Thebaic 

i.  6690  [Sahidic]. 

Blemish     .  . 

iii.  330*  (Macalister). 

Vulgate      •  . 

iv.  873*  (H.  J.  White). 

Blessedness .  . 

L  3060  ( Adeney) ;  Ext  I60 

Bichri  .... 

i.2990. 

(Votaw). 

Bid     ...  . 

L  29»o. 

Blessing 

i.  307'  (Adeney). 

Bide  .... 

L2990. 

Blessing  of  Jacob 

ii.  532*  (Driver) ;  iv.  812*-  0 

Bidkar 

L  2990. 

(Bennett);   Ext  049" 

ISier  .... 

L  3320  (iiiool). 

(Kautzsch). 

Bigtba 

i.  2990. 

„    of  Mosee 

iv.  5180  (Selbie),  812*- 0 

Bigthan,  Bigthana 

i.  2990, 

(Bennett);  Ext  660*, 

Bigvai .... 

i.  2990 ;  iL  1330. 

6600  (Kautzsch). 

Bildad. 

i.  SOO*  (Davison) ;  U.  66I0. 

Blinding     .  . 

i.  5230  (Poucher). 

Bileam        .       .  . 

L  300*. 

Blindness    .  . 

iiL  3300  (Macalister). 

Bilgah,  Bilgai    .  . 

L  300» ;  iL  1230. 

BJood  . 

L  3070  (A.  R.  S.  Kennedy). 

Bilhah  (person)  . 

L  300». 

Atoning  Power 

L  1970  ft  (Murray) ;  Ext 

,,     (place)     .  . 

1.  300». 

7200  f.  (Kautzsch). 

Bilhan.      .      .  . 

i.  300* ;  ii.  130O. 

Tabooed  as  Food 

iL  380  (MacaUster);  iii. 

Bill  .... 

L  300*  (Hastings). 

322*  (Macalister) ;  Ext 

Bilshaa      .     •  . 

i  300" ;  ii.  1330. 

6180,  665>>  (KantMoh). 

Bimhal  ... 

L  3000 .  131. 

Undeanness  . 

iv.  828*  (Peake). 

Binea  .      .     ■  •  . 

L  3000 ;  iL  131. 

in  Passover  . 

iii.  689* ;  Ext  622*. 

Binnui       .      .  .. 

L  300O,  2580;   ii_  i33b^ 

in  Sacrifioe  . 

iv.    339*  ff.    (Pateiaan) ; 

1340  M",  135»-o. 

Ext    6180  £,  720*9. 

Birds  .... 

ii.  630  (Post) .  iii,  491b, 

(Kautzsch). 

Clean  and  Unclean  . 

iL  360  (Macalister);  iv. 

Blood,  Avenger  of 

iL  2230  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

830* (Peake). 

nedy);     Ext  028* 

Birsha.      .  . 

L  3000. 

(Kautzsch). 

Birth  .... 

L  8000  (H.  A.  White); 

ff    Issne  of  . 

iiL  3^  (MaMluter). 

ilL  3310  (Macalister). 

Bloodguiltiness  . 

L  3070. 

New.      .  . 

[See  Regeneration]. 

Bloodshedding  . 

* 

L  8070, 

Birthday     •  . 

L  301*  (H.  A.  White). 

Bloodthirsty  . 

L  3070. 

Birthright  . 

L  849*  (Bennett) ;  ii.  341*. 

Bloody  Flux 

iiL  323*  (Macalister);  iL 

lUrzaith  ^    .      .  . 

L  301* ;  iL  I8I0. 

24"  [Flux]. 

Bishlam     .  . 

L  301*. 

Bloody  Sweat  . 

iii.  330*  (Macalister). 

Bishop.      .      .  . 

L  .3010  (Gwatkin),  434*  ff. 

Bloom .      .  . 

L  308*. 

(Gayford). 

Blue    .      .  . 

L  308*  (Hastings),  467' 

Appointment  .  . 

L  302*,  4340  (Gayford). 

(Thatcher). 

Dutiea 

L  3010  f.,  440b. 

Boanergee  .  • 

i.  308*  (Muir). 

in  Philippians  . 

iu.  843*  (Gibb). 

in  1  Timothy  .  . 

iv.  7710  (Look>. 

Bishoprick  .      .  . 

L  8020. 

(Blomfield). 

Bishops'  Bible    .  . 

W.  8580  (Milligan) ;  Ext. 

Boaz  (person)  . 

• 

L  308*  (Redpath) ;  iL  ISOO 

250*  (J.  H.  Lnpton). 

(Curtis). 

Bit,  Bridle  . 

L  3020  (Mackie). 

Boaz  (pillar)  . 

L  3080  (Davies) ;  iiL  881* 

Bithiah      .      .  . 

L  303* ;  ii.  129*. 

(Wbiteliouse). 

Bitbron      .      .  . 

L  303*. 

Bocraa  ( Apoc)  . 

i.  311'  [Borith]. 

Bitbynia    .      .  . 

L  303*  (Ramsay). 

Bocchoris    .  . 

i.  663'  (Cnim). 

Jews  in    .      .  . 

Ext  95*  (SchUrer). 

Boclieru      .  . 

i.  309*  J  iL  131*. 

Bitter,  Bitterness  . 

L  3030  (A.  R.  S.  Kennedy). 

Bochim       .  . 

i.  309*. 

Bitter  Herbs 

L  304*  (Poet);    u.  29" 

i.  309*  (Laidlaw). 

(Macalister) ;  iii.  687*, 

Bodyguard  .  . 

ii.  267*  (Barnes). 

6910       J.  Moulton). 

David's  . 

• 

L  5680  (H.  A.  White),  870* 

Bitter  Water 

iii.    3260  (Macalister), 

(Selbie);  iL132'(Cnrtis). 

273'>f.  (W.  P.Paterson). 

Bittern      .  . 

L  304*  (Post). 

Bohairic  Version 

L  668*  If.  (F.  Robinsm). 

Bitumen     .      •  . 

L  M40  (Hnll). 

Bohemian  VSS  . 

Ext  4170  (Bebb)i 
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DOllS     .  • 

• 

• 

lu.  o2»^,  bUO°  (JViacauster). 

Hrana  •  • 

• 

• 

1.  ol4°  (Hastings). 

Boldnena  • 

• 

■ 

1.  oU^**  (rlastings). 

Branding  • 

• 

• 

1.  oziSr  (foucner). 

• 

• 

1.  OlU". 

Dm  A  A 

Hrass  •  • 

• 

• 

i.  914° ;  111.  379"  (Hull). 

Bolster  • 

• 

• 

1.  olU". 

Bravery  • 

• 

• 

L  olo*  (Hasting). 

Bolt'  •  • 

• 

• 

11.  4o4°  (warrra). 

Brawler  • 

• 

• 

1.  olo  . 

Bond  • 

• 

• 

1.  6l\r  (Hastings). 

Bray   •  • 

• 

• 

X       Ol  Kb     /TT  En^* 

L    o  1 0°  { Hasting),  524* 

Bones  •  • 

• 

• 

1.  oUtr  (I*aiaiaw) ;  111.  888" 

(roucner). 

(Macaiister). 

Brazen  Sea  • 

• 

• 

tT.  4t54''  (LiaTies) ;  i.  158" 

Bonnet  » 

• 

• 

1.  olVr  (MaCKie),  oZor, 

(rlinaers  r^etne),  oOo* 

Book    .  m 

• 

• 

ST.  tf47  (Kenyon). 

/'WU.^Al«nMAA\   a  T?vA 

( >¥  nitenouse) ;  rjcu 

Book  of  Life 

JfiXb.  SfiUo"  (rairweatber). 

07 1*  (Kautzscn). 

Book  of  the  Upright 

„  Serpent 

• 

• 

IT,  4oU** "  (fost) ;  111.  610* 

{JasJiar) 

ly.  la^  (oaaae). 

(A.  jw  B.  Kennedy)  i 

of  the  WazB  of  Je- 

i„         A/WM      /^ITWi^AtlAHAAt  • 

IV.         ( w  nitenouse)  i 

hovah  • 

• 

• 

IT.    1^    (jsudae),    ovo  • 

lliXu  (AAUCZBCn)b 

(Selbie). 

Breach  • 

• 

• 

1.  olo°  (Hastings). 

Booth  .  • 

• 

• 

%m  31U''  (A.  it.  o.  Kennedy). 

Bread  .    '  . 

• 

• 

t   oi;:b  /  VTa aaISaAakI 

L  oio°  (ALacaiisterjb 

Booths,  Feast  of  • 

• 

I.  ool*  (Uaraing) ;  it.  tfoo" 

Breaking  Bread 

• 

1.  olo^. 

(Unapman). 

Materials 

• 

I.  OlD*. 

Booty  • 

• 

IT.  995*  (ISames). 

Metaphorical  nse 

• 

L  319*. 

Border  of  Garment 

• 

1.  Dz7  (MacKie) ;  u.  ov* 

Preparation 

• 

• 

u  ol4    u.  ;  111.  Do7*  (Ua 

(A.  A.  o.  iiLenueay). 

Porter). 

Borderer  • 

• 

• 

L  oil  • 

at  Funerals 

• 

• 

I.  019   f  111.  wMT  (.nlOOl/l 

Borith  (Ap.) 

• 

• 

1.  311  . 

KdXL,  vlOr  (ikauuEscn). 

Bom,  Borne 

• 

• 

1.  911*  (Hastings). 

in  Offerings 

• 

• 

<  91  fib.      ftofib f  iixr  i> 

1.  Olo   ;  IT.  OOO  I.  (W.  Mr* 

Borrowing  • 

• 

• 

1.  olr  u.  LUeotj. 

IPs  tAVOAM^           rAs*    CTI,  |.  m 

trSLiKTsou)*  oneW" 

of  the  Israelites 

in 

oreaa j. 

Egypt  . 

• 

11.  iVt^  (oeiDie). 

Breastplate  . 

• 

• 

{      91  0»  /  Pa— .aaI 

Bosom,  Abraham's 

• 

1.  17  » l&xr  (oaimona). 

of  High  Priest 

■ 

• 

1.  01™  (A.  n.  o.  iLen* 

Bosor  (Apoc.) 

• 

• 

1.  oil  . 

nedy);iv.  619*iE(Flin. 

Cosora  (Apoc.) 

• 

• 

i  lb 

1.  oil  . 

Boss  • 

• 

• 

1.  oil  (Hames). 

Breath  •  • 

■ 

• 

iv       ftl  1  b  f      r^mnf  1  .  lii 

IV*    oil  I.    i^opintj {  lU. 

Botany  • 

• 

to,  492"  (rost). 

114     (ur.   L>.    juanin; } 

Botch  . 

• 

• 

X.  oil"  (Hastings). 

V-wt    AAA*- b  /  Vaii*«<EAk\ 

of  Egypt  . 

• 

• 

111.  020°  (MacaiisteT). 

Breeches  f 

• 

1     99n»    /A     T?    S  Vam 

i>  o^j^  (A.  xw  o.  J\,ea* 

Bottle  .  • 

• 

• 

1.  ol  1°  (Mackie) ;  u.  34 

neayji  oa>  (macKie). 

(Macalister). 

Brethren  of  the  Lord 

• 

1     90Aft  /WA«ryvw\ 

1.  o^Kr  (Aiayor;. 

L    Ox  1     ( j^oucner )  {  u. 

Tear.  . 

• 

• 

L  814*  (Mackie). 

Bribery  • 

• 

Bottom 

• 

• 

1.  oii2*  (xlastings). 

I/O  (oeiule;. 

Bottom  !e<^s  Pit 

• 

• 

i.  312*. 

Brick  •  • 

• 

• 

1.  o!»r  (rlinaers  Fetnoj^ 

Bough .  . 

• 

• 

1.  oi^  (Hastings). 

44o  (HUH). 

Bought  • 

• 

• 

V  oi^  (Hastings). 

Bride  . 

• 

• 

1.  03SO  (flummery. 

Bow  (verb)  . 

• 

• 

L  ois^  (Hastings). 

Bridegioom  . 

• 

1.  o^i  (c^iummerj. 

„  (Bubst.) 

• 

u  oiZr  (iHimes). 

Bridegi'ooiu*8  Friend 

• 

1     90^b  /PTiTvnntAcl 

1.  o^i  \ir iumiiierf. 

Bowels 

• 

• 

i.  812^. 

Bridge .  • 

• 

• 

1.  ozo*  (Mac'Kie) ;  £ZW 

Bowing  • 

• 

• 

1.  oits^  (MiusJcie). 

«K>U  ,  O I A  (£»uni|. 

Bowl  . 

• 

• 

1.  oiSfi"  (A.  jc.  0.  Ken- 

Bridle  •  • 

• 

• 

1.  Oln£^  (XViaCKie). 

nedy) ;  u.  40^  •*  (Mac- 

Brier  .  • 

• 

• 

It.  751"  n.  (Fost). 

alister).   [See  Bason]. 

Brigandine  • 

• 

• 

1.  828*  (Hames). 

in  Apocalypse 

• 

IT.  sSdU*  [r,  \j*  i^orter). 

Brimstone  • 

• 

• 

1.  (HUUj. 

Box 

• 

• 

L  313*  (Oarslaw). 

Bring  . 

• 

• 

1    QOQb  <T¥  — J.;  » 

1.  «fis9"  (Hastingi|i 

Box  Tree  • 

• 

• 

1.  31o*  (rost). 

Broid,  Broider 

• 

• 

1.  029*. 

Boy    .  • 

• 

» 

[bee  lyuiiaren,  l£aacation, 

Brokenhearted 

• 

• 

L  029". 

Family]. 

Bronze .  • 

• 

• 

1.  014"  (Hull). 

Bozes  .  • 

• 

• 

{    Q1  Qb 

1.  olo  . 

Brooch,  • 

• 

• 

1      419b      /ILfAAlriAl  •■ni 

1.  olo"   (AiacKie)i  Mv 

Bozkath  • 

• 

• 

*    Ol  Ob 

1.  olo". 

(JeTona). 

Bozrah  • 

* 

• 

L    313*    (Bwing)^  880* 

Brook  •  • 

• 

• 

1.  329*  (Hull). 

Broom  .  • 

• 

• 

Bracelet  • 

• 

t 

L  313>*  (Mackie). 

Broth  •  • 

• 

• 

u.  40^  (Macalister) :  Exl 

Brag  . 

• 

• 

L  314*  (Hastings). 

661i>  (Kaatzscfa). 

Bramble  • 

• 

■ 

iT.  761»»  (Post). 

Brother 

• 

• 

L  84S>>  (Bennett). 

Bran    •  • 

• 

i  814». 

Brotherly  Lore 

• 

L  329>>  (Denney)^ 

Branch 

« 

• 

i.  3I4»  (Selbie). 

Brown  •  • 

L  330». 

to  the  no»e 

• 

• 

t  314* ;  It.  989»  (J.  H. 

Bruit  •  . 

* 

• 

L  330>. 

Moolton). 

Brute,  Brutish 

• 

L  330*. 
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Bnckle .      .  . 

L  330"  ( Jevons). 

Cabbon       .  . 

L  336* ;  iL  127" ;  iiL  1V7* 

Buckler      .  . 

• 

i.  330"  (Barnes) ;  nr.  497". 

[Machbena]. 

Buffet  . 

• 

i.  sanf. 

Cabin  •      •  . 

i.  336*. 

Bngean       .  . 

• 

i.  33I». 

Cabnl  .      .  . 

i  336*;  ii.  389*  note. 

Bnkki  . 

• 

i.  331»;  IL  123^". 

i.  336"  (Adeney). 

Bakkiah 

• 

i.  33f ;  ii.  124". 

Worship  .  . 

iii  709*  (Findlay);  ir. 

Bui     .      .  . 

iv.  766*  (Abrahams). 

257",    269*    (Porter)  j 

Bull,   Bullock,  Wild 

Ext  104*  (Schttrer). 

Bull 

iiL  638"  (Post). 

CtBsar's  Household 

L  337*  (Adeney). 

Aaron's  Golden 

• 

L-840"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Csesarea 

i.  337*  (Conder). 

nedy);    Ext.  643> 

Casarea  Philippi . 

• 

i  337"  (Ewing) ;  ii  768* 

(Kautzsch). 

(Warren). 

Bull  Symbol*  . 

• 

L  342"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy);     Ext  613" 

Cage  ... 

L  338*  (Maokie) ;  ii  63" 
(Post). 

(Kautzsch). 

Caiaphas     .  . 

L  338*  (M'Clymont),  410" 

Attitude  of  Pro- 

(Turner). 

phets  to  . 

L  342"  (Kennedy) ;  ii.  447" 

Cain    .      .  . 

• 

L  338"  (W.  P.  Paterson). 

(W.  P.  Paterson) ;  Ext 

Land  of  Exile  . 

iii.  658^  (Snffirin). 

679"  f.  (Kautzsch). 

Mark  of  .  . 

iii  244"  (Hastings),  871" 

Jeroboam's  Bulls 

• 

L  341"  (Kennedy) ;  ii.  447" 

(A.  R.  a  (Kennedy). 

(W.  P.  Pateison) ;  Ext 

Sacrifice  of  . 

L  338". 

643*  (Kautzsch). 

Cainan .      ,  . 

i  339"  ;  ii.  140*. 

in    Anatolian  Re- 

Cainites     .  . 

iL  798"  (Plunimer). 

ligion    .  . 

• 

Ext  115*  (Ramsay). 

Cake    .      .  . 

L  318*  (Macalister). 

Bulrush      .  . 

• 

It.  212»  (Post). 

Calah  .      .  . 

L  339"  (Ryle),  178",  182*, 

Bulwark     •  . 

• 

L  331"  (Barnes). 

183"    (Hommel) ;  iiL 

Bunah  ... 

i  331" ;  iL  126". 

653"  f.  (Sayee). 

Bunch  .      .  . 

• 

L  331». 

Calamolalus  (Apoo.) 

i  340*. 

Bnnni  .      .  . 

• 

i.  331";  ii  ISS"***. 

Calaiiiua     .  . 

iv.  213*  (Post);  iii.  747' 

Burden       .  . 

• 

L  331"  (MUlar). 

(Macalister). 

Burglary  . 

L  522"  (Poucher). 

Burial  .      .  . 

• 

L  331"(Nicol);  iv.  454»ff. 

Caldron      .  . 

ii.  40*  (Macalister). 

[See  Burning  of  Dead]. 

Caleb  .      .  . 

L  340*  (Selbie) ;  ii.  120*, 
127*- ",  128*- » (Curtis). 

Burning,  of  the  Dead 

• 

L  332'(Nicol),  018"  (Plum- 

Calendar     .  . 

iv.  765*  (Abrahams). 

mer) ;  iv.  455*  (Niool). 

Calf     .      .  . 

iii  638*  (Post). 

Punishment  . 

• 

L  523"  (Poucher). 

Calf,  Golden 

L  340"  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 

Burning Bush  . 

• 

L  333"  (A.  R.  S.  Kennedy), 

nedy). 

334*  (Poet). 

of  Aaron  .  . 

L     840";     Ext  643* 

Bumt-offering  . 

• 

iv.   334»,  337*  (W.  P. 

(Kautzsch). 

Paterson) ;    iiL  S87", 

of  Jeroboam  L  . 

L  341";  iL  447"  (W.  P. 

688" (Driver);  Ext 722" 

Paterson) ;  Ext  643* 

(Kautzsch). 

(Kautzsch), 

Burst,  Bursting  , 

• 

L  833"  (Hastings). 

Bull  Symbols  . 

L     342";      Ext  613' 

Bush    .      .  . 

L  334*  (Post). 

(Kautzsch). 

Bushel . 

• 

iv.  913"  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 

Attitude of  Pro- 

nedy). 

phets  to  . 

L  342" ;  iL  447"  (W.  P. 

Busybody    .  . 

• 

L  334*.  . 

Paterson) ;  Ext  679"  f . 

But 

L  334». 

(Kautzsch). 

Butler  .      .  . 

• 

L  334"  (Wortabet);  iL 

in  Anatolian  Re- 

772" (Driver). 

ligion 

Ext  115*  (Ramsay). 

Calitas  (Apoo.)  . 

i  343*  (Thackeray). 

Bus     .      .  . 

L  334"  (Boyd);  ii  131" 

Calker . 

L  343*. 

(Curtis) ;  iv.  842*  (Pin- 

Call    .      .  . 

L  343*  (Hastings). 

ches). 

Calling 

i  344*  (Macpherson). 

Bazi,  Buzita     ,  . 

• 

L  334"  (Skinner). 

Callisthenes  (Apoc.) 

L  344*  (H.  A.  White). 

By      .      .  . 

L  834"  (Hastings). 

Calneh,  Calno  . 

L  344*  (I.  A.  Pinches), 

])y  and  By  . 

L  335". 

213*,  224"  (Hommei). 

Byway .      .  . 

• 

L  335". 

Calvary      .  . 

• 

ii.    226*  (Warren),  596* 
(Conder);    iv.  468* 

C    (Codex  Ephnemi 

(Nicol). 

Syri).      .  . 

i.  336*  (Murray). 

Calves  of  the  Lips 

iii.  127*  [Lip], 

C   (symbol  in  Criti- 

Camel . 

i  344"  (Post). 

cism)      •  • 

L  336*. 

Unclean  . 

iL  39*  (Macalister);  iv. 

Cab  . 

[SeeKab]. 

829"(Peake). 
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Oamel,  Dm  in  i!<gypt  . 

m.  819°  (Griinth). 

Cftinel  8  il&ir      •  • 

1.  Mo°  (Mackie);  li.  2o5r 

Carcase      .  . 

• 

L  353*  (Hastings). 

(Ewing). 

Carchemish .  . 

• 

L  353*  (T.  G.  Pinches). 

Camp  .      .      *  • 

1.  340*  (bames). 

[See  Karkhemis]. 

Camp  (verb)       «  • 

L  346*. 

Care    .      .  * 

• 

L  353"  (Hastings). 

Campbire    .      •  . 

L  346*  (Post). 

Caria  (Apoe.)  . 

• 

L  354"  (Bamsay). 

Cana  .... 

L  346"  (Ewing). 

Carites .      .  . 

• 

L  354",  376"  (Selbia). 

Canaan,  Canaanites  . 

1.  847*  (oayce). 

Carmel  (city) 

1.  354"  (Conder). 

Conquest  •      •  • 

11.  MW  I.  (iSames),  785' t. 

Carmel  ( promontory) 

I.  354"  (G.  A.  Smith). 

(Smith). 

Carmelite,  Cannelitess 

L  356*. 

Languaga.      •  • 

L  70' fl.  (L  Taylor),  347° 

Canui  . 

L  356* ;  iL  122*,  129*. 

(Sayoe);    iiL   26*  ff. 

Carmonians  (Apoe.) 

L  356*  (H.  A.  White). 

(Margolionta). 

Camaim  (Apoe.)  . 

L  366*,  167*.  [See  Kar- 

Name      •      •  ■ 

L  347*. 

naim]. 

Peof'e     •      .  . 

I.  347*;  Ext.  70'  (Jas- 

Carnal,  C!amally . 

• 

L  356*. 

tcow),  86"  (McCurdy). 

Camelian    .  . 

• 

iv.  620*  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Relatiom  to  Ham  . 

u.  888"  (Maigoliouth). 

Camion      .  . 

• 

L  356*,  167*  (Ewing),  ISKi* 

References  in  Tel 

(H.  A.  White).  [See 

Amarna  1  ablets  • 

L  347"  I. 

Kamaim]. 

Cananiean,  Canaanite. 

L  848*  (Belbie). 

Carpenter   .  . 

• 

L  356*  (Adeney). 

Candaoe      .      •  • 

L  348'  (Pnchard),  790* 

Tools 

• 

iv.  796"  (Carslaw). 

(Margolionth). 

1.  356''  (Lock). 

CancUe,  Lfanaieanok  • 

L  848*  (A.  K.  o.  Ken- 

Carriage     .  . 

1.  366"  (H.  A.  White). 

nedy) ;  iv.  663",  701 " 

Carshena     .  . 

L  357*. 

(Davies). 

Cart    .      .  . 

L  357*  (H.  A.  Whit*). 

„     in  Apoealypee 

IT.  Zoo*  (F.  C.  Porter). 

Carving      .  . 

1.  357*  (Mackie). 

1_    Ai  /T>__xt 

Caadim       .  . 

1.  380*  [Chesedj. 

Canker.  ... 

L  848  . 

Case    .      .  . 

1.  do7°  (nasungs). 

Cankerwonn      .  • 

ill.  130"  (rest). 

Casement    .  . 

11.  435"  (Warren). 

Canon  .... 

L  849°  (Stanton). 

Casiphia     .  . 

L  357"  (I.  A.  Pinches). 

Conception  of  Caom 

L  349*. 

Caslnhim 

u  357",  351"  [Caphtorj. 

Mi  oanon      .  • 

Ui.  628"  (Stanton) )  i.  290° 

Casphor  (Apoa)  . 

• 

L  368*. 

(Stewart). 

Cassia  .      .  . 

• 

I.  358*  (Post) ;  UI.  683* 

ui  canoii      .  • 

til.  004*  (Woods);  L  288° 

/lA.^^1i_x  \ 

(Macalister). 

(Stewart). 

Cast    •      •  • 

• 

L  358*  (Hastings). 

Relation   to  Apo^ 

Castanet     .  • 

• 

ZZZ      ^ AAA  f^Afll  ^\ 

UI.  403*  (Millar). 

rypna    .      .  . 

L  S4B",  117*  (Porter). 

Castle  .      .  . 

• 

1.  358"  (H.  A.  Whiter 

lerms  'l/anon. 

Castor  and  Pollux 

• 

L  006"  (Pnchard). 

Oanonicali  UaQ- 

Cat     .      .  . 

• 

L  359*  (Post). 

Onized '  .      .  , 

L  860* ;  iiL  604*  (Woods). 

Catenn 

• 

Ext.  485*0.  (Turner). 

Canon,  Eponym  •  • 

t      V  ^Ak  «TT  1\ 

L  179"  (Honunel). 

Caterpillar  . 

lu.  130"  (Post). 

Of  irtoiemy      •  . 

i.  179"  (Honunel). 

Catholic  Epistles . 

L  369"  (Salmona). 

Canopy       •      •  « 

i.  360"  (Porter). 

Cathua  (Apoe)  . 

• 

L  362*. 

i/anticies    •     •  • 

[See  Song  of  Songs]. 

Cattle  .      .  . 

• 

L  302*  (Post);  n.  Wr 

Caper-beny.     .  . 

L  360"  (Post);   iL  38* 

(Macalister). 

(Macalister). 

Cauda  .      .  . 

• 

2     AAAk  *m  m 

L  363*  (Ramsay). 

Capemania .     .  . 

L  860"  (Ewing);  iL  104* 

Caul    .      •  • 

• 

A     AAA*,     J»**«w    j»  J     ■  m  »  t 

L  863^,  628*  (MaekM). 

(Merrill). 

Cause  .      .  . 

• 

1.  803°. 

C<apn  .... 

L  351*. 

Causeway  . 

L  363*. 

Caphanalama  (Apoe.) 

L  361*. 

Cave  . 

L  363*  (HnO). 

Capbira  (Apoe.)  .  . 

L  861*. 

Birthplace  of  Christ. 

L  281*  (Conder) ;  iiL  SS4" 

Caphter     •      •  • 

A        ASP  V  h       #n            «             •  Ai. 

L    861*    (Sayce),  619" 
(Priohard) ;    iiL  846* 

(Maasie),  288*  (Mayor); 
Ext.  429"  (Tasker). 

Cappadocia  .      •  • 

(Beeoher). 

Cedar  .      .  . 

• 

L  364*  (Post). 

L  362*  (Ramsay). 

Ceiling.      •  . 

1.  441"  [Cieled,  Ciekng]. 

Jews  in    .      •  • 

Ext.  95*  (Schttrer). 

Celibacy     .  . 

• 

iii.  266"  (W.  P.  Fatiw- 

Captain  ... 

1.  80'^  (iinrrows). 

son). 

of  the  Guard  (NTt 

L     3fi2l>  •     iv      <tS*  nni-A 
M           ,    IV.    oo  noie 

(Purves). 

Celsus  .      .  . 

• 

IL  700*. 

of  Pharaoh's  Guard  . 

iv.  28*  (Driver). 

CenchresB    .  . 

• 

L  365"  (Dickson),  480- 

of  the  Host 

iL  843*  (WiUiama). 

(Ramsay). 

Captivity  . 

iL  614*  (Bames). 

Cendebeeus  (Apoe.) 

• 

L  365"  (H.  A.  White). 

Carabasion  (Apoo.)  . 

L  362*. 

Censer . 

L    366*  (Kennedy. 

Caravan      .      .  . 

L  362"  (Hastings). 

Holmea). 

Carbnnela   .     .  . 

Ir.  020*  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Census  of  David  . 

L  608*  (H.  A.  White). 
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Cennuof  Quiriiiins 

• 

It.  183*  (Plnmmer)  j  Ext 

Charme  (Apoc) 

• 

i.  878*. 

356*    (Kenyon),  895* 

Charmis  (Apoo.) 

• 

L  873*. 

(Ramsay). 

Chase  . 

• 

ii  437*  [Huntind* 

Centurion    •  • 

• 

L  366*  (Adeney). 

Chaseba  (Apoc.) 

L  373*. 

Cephas .      .  . 

• 

iiL  766*  (Chase). 

Chastening,  Chastise- 

Cerinihiu, Teaohing 

• 

IL  1880  (Headlam). 

ment 

• 

• 

L  374*  (Denney). 

Relation  to  Canon 

U.  189*. 

Chastity  . 

• 

• 

L  520* ff.  (Poacher);  iiL 

„      to  St.  John 

iL  189^,  734»  (Salmond). 

273*ff.  (W.  P.  Pater- 

CerinthnSy  Giospol  of 

Ext.  438<>  (Tasker). 

son). 

Certftin 

L  967*  (Hastings). 

i.  374*  (H.  A.  White). 

Certify       •  • 

L  867*. 

Check  . 

• 

• 

L  374*. 

L367*. 

Checker-work 

• 

• 

L  374*. 

ChibdiftBai  (Apoo.) 

L867». 

Chedorlaomer 

• 

L  875*  (Sayce),  222^,  SS6' 

ChflBr6ft8  (A poo*)  • 

L  367*. 

(Hommd). 

Chftfe  •      •  • 

L  SfflK 

Cheek,  Cheek-bone 

• 

L  375*. 

Chaff  •      •  • 

L  867*  (Post). 

Cheek  Teeth 

• 

• 

L  375*. 

Chain  •      •  • 

• 

L  867*  (Carslaw). 

Cheer  . 

• 

• 

L  375*. 

Chalcedony  •  • 

621*  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Cheese .  . 

• 

■ 

iL  36*  (Macalirtoi), 

Chaldsea,  Chaldseans 

i  868*  (Price),  185'' (Hom- 

Chelal  . 

• 

• 

L  376*. 

mel),  380*  (Ryle).  [See 

Chellians  (Apoc.). 

• 

L  376*. 

Klialdeans]. 

Chellus  (Apoc.) 

• 

L  375*. 

Language*  • 

• 

L  368*. 

Chelod  (Apoc.) 

• 

L  375*. 

Wise  Men  • 

• 

L   368*.   {553*   (Cnrt^is) ; 

Chelub. 

i.  376* ;  iL  128*. 

iii.  203*  f.  (Benecke). 

Chelubai 

i.  376* ;  iL  126*. 

Chaldee  Langoag* 

■ 

1.  368"  (Price);  iii.  25* 

Chelnhi,  Chelahn, 

(Margoliotttb). 

Chelluh  . 

L  376*. 

Chaldee  Veniona 

• 

iv.  678*  [Targom]. 

Chemarim  . 

• 

L  376*  (J.  Taylor). 

Chalk-stones  • 

• 

L  889*. 

Chemosh  . 

• 

• 

L  876*  (Peake) ;  iiL  406' 

Challenge    .  • 

• 

L  369*. 

(Bennett). 

Chalphi  (Apoe.)  • 

• 

L  369*. 

Chenaanah  . 

• 

• 

L  876*;  iL  180*. 

Chamber  (subat.). 

IL  433*  CWarren). 

Chenani  . 

• 

• 

L  376*. 

Chamber  (verb)  . 

L  369*  (Hastings). 

Chenaniah  . 

• 

L  376*  ;  iL  125*. 

Chambers  of  the  South 

L    192*    (Pinches),  218* 

Cheops  . 

• 

• 

L  668*  (Cmm). 

(Hommel). 

Chepera 

• 

Ext.  184*  (Wiedemann). 

Chamberlain 

• 

L  369*  (Wortabet). 

Chephar-ammoni . 

L  376*. 

Chameleon  • 

• 

i  869*  (Post). 

Chephirah  . 

• 

L  376*. 

Chamois     •  « 

• 

L  369*  (Post). 

Chephren 

L  658*  (Cmm). 

Champaign  •  • 

• 

L  869*. 

Cheran 

L  876*. 

Champion    •  • 

• 

L  370*. 

Cherethites  and  Peleth- 

Chance       •  • 

• 

L  370*  (Hastings). 

itea  .  • 

• 

L   376*    (Selbie).  802* 

Chancellor  .  • 

• 

L  370*. 

(Sayce);    iiL  840* 

Change       .  • 

• 

i.  370*  (Hastings). 

(Beeoher). 

Change  of  Raiment 

• 

L  370*  (Maokie). 

Cherith 

• 

L  377*. 

Chant  . 

• 

L870*. 

Cherub  . 

• 

• 

L  377*,  88»  [Addan],  871* 

ChannneoB  (Apoo.) 

• 

L  870*. 

[Charaathalan]. 

i.  370*  (Taylor). 

Chembim  . 

• 

• 

L  377*  (Ryle);  Ext.  644* 

Chaphenatha  (Apoa) 

• 

L871*. 

(Kantzsch). 

Chapiter     •  • 

• 

L  871*  (A.  B.  8.  Ken- 

=Angels  . 

• 

• 

L  379*-*. 

nedy).  ; 

Etymology 

• 

• 

L    879*;     Ext.  64^ 

Chapman    •  • 

• 

L  871*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Chapt  •      •  • 

• 

L871*. 

in  Eden  . 

• 

• 

L  877*,  643*  (Sayoe). 

Charaathalan  (Apoo.)  • 

L371*. 

in  Ezeldel 

• 

• 

L  877* f.  (Ryle);  Ext.  644* 

Charax  (Apoc)  • 

L  371*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Charea(Apoc)  . 

• 

L  871*. 

in  NT 

• 

• 

L  879*. 

Charge,  ChaxgeaUe 

• 

L  871*  (Hastings). 

in  Psalms  . 

■ 

• 

L  377*. 

Charger      •  • 

• 

L  871*,  256*  (Macalister); 
U.  41*. 

in  Temple 

• 

• 

L  878^  (Ryle),  168*  (Flin- 
ders Petrie);  iv.  701* 

Chariot  • 

• 

L  372*  (H.  A.  White) ;  iL 
773*    (Driver),  842* 

(Davies) ;    Ext.  644* 
(Kautzsch). 

(Williams). 

on  the  Ark 

• 

• 

L  378* ;  iv.  666*  (A.  R.  8. 

Charismatn  •  • 

• 

I  427*  f.,   434*  f.  (Gay- 
ford);  iii.  726*  (Find- 

Kennedy);   Ext  644* 
(Kautzsch). 

lay). 

Relation  to  Assyrian 

Charity      •  • 

• 

L  373*  (Hastings). 

winged  Bulls,  etc . 

L  377*.  378*;  Ext  644' 

Chann  •      •  • 

• 

[See  Amnlet]. 

(Kautzsch). 
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Chernbim — 

C  h  ri  Btol  ogy — 

'sitteth    upon  tlM 

of  sit  Panl 

i  VtK>>    4RS)*    498*  Ittah 

Chernbim '  . 

L    379* ;    Ext.    64^  ^ 

f  ICfl  T1  t.TSU'H  \ 

\  JLVCv  U  vAO^AA  Mm 

ertflon)  :    iiL    722^  £ 

\  K  luuiajr  fm 

Chesalon     .  . 

L  380*. 

nf  1  Ppf-pAr 

111.    t  ifO  yvtlUmnfm 

Chesed .  . 

L    380*    fRvlat  3S!lf> 

Ul    ^  X  ObOA  •              •  • 

ill   707*  ff'hnfwi^ 

(Price). 

rtf  PAVAln.t.iATi 

Ul  XMlVOIovIUIl      •  • 

IV.  £n£i    U*  \S  9  w«  XWKMKjb 

Chesil  ... 

i  380*  '279*  (notet 

nf  ftirnnTiti/*  I'vAnnnlQ 

Ul  OVUUUbllt  U\W|M11B  • 

i.  386**. 

Chest  .  . 

L  .180*  (A    R.  8.  Kan. 

V.'llIUIlIUlQB)  1  lUlU  X  • 

l!n.nnn  i#*i  tv 
\^iuiuiiidvjr         •  * 

1           ■  iii  MSf>  /WomIb) 

Chestnnt  Tree  . 

L  380''  (Post). 

at* 

i.  389^. 

Chesolloth  .  . 

i.  380''. 

Date .... 

L  392». 

Cheth  . 

• 

i.  SSO"*. 

^aiti6      •      •  • 

Chezib .      .  • 

L  25"  [Achzib]. 

L  394*. 

Chiasmns    .  . 

Ext.  162*  (KOnig). 

pAi*A.11plfl  in    1^1*1  ipr 

Chide  .      ■  . 

i.  SSO*". 

X^^^/fV«9       *               ■  . 

i.  392*. 

i  380*' 

Simi  rr>p  A 

tJ\J  Ul    d3         •             ■  • 

i  394*** 

Chief  . 

L  SSff' t  Uastincrsl 

At  vIm  Pa<>ii  1i  11.1*1  t.i  ah  nf 

i  389^ £ 

1.  vvv  U« 

fhild,  Children  . 

• 

L    381*    (Mackie),  848* 
(Benntftt)* 

Text. 

Xmstworthinoss  and 

L  396*. 

Children  of  the  East 

• 

L    633**    (Margoliouth) ; 

Valno  •      »  • 

i.  395*  f. 

TTnifcv       .        .  - 

L  389*. 

Children  of  God  . 

• 

iL  215''  (CandlishL  TSae 

Chronoloov  of  OT 

i.  397*  (CortiaV 

Rnnshinl 
tjyi  11911 1  ^ J* 

l~!i*AA.t'.inn  infclin  l^nml 

L  397*. 

Chileab       .  . 

• 

i  382''  •  ii 

Plood  to  tha  IBxoiiiu 

X  l^^fU   \nf  VUw    1  ■  AS^*1*P 

L  398*. 

Chiliasm     .  . 

• 

ill  370^fir  f  AdA.miiBrown) 

ETodns  to  Ponndiiif? 

729'>(Findlay);  iv.  242* 

of  Toznpld  • 

L  399*. 

(V  C  Portert 

VnimHincf  of  7Amnla 

X  vUUUlllK    vA     X  vAUUlv 

Chilion .      .  . 

• 

L  382''  (RednathL 

to  Fall  of  Jonutalem 

L  390*. 

Chilmad      .  . 

• 

i  SSS**  (SkinnerL 

ICinmi  of  fsrRAl  and 

1^  1 '  1  JtO    vl      AOl  Ova  Cm! 

Chimham    .  . 

• 

i.  383*. 

■Tnd&h 

i,  4IX)*ffl 

Chimney     .  • 

• 

i.  383*  ;  ii.  72»,  433*. 

Biblical  and  Assy- 

Chinnereth ,  . 

» 

L  383*. 

rian  Chronology 

i.  401* ff.,  180*  (Hommel)L 

{  383^  (Ramsay). 

L  SSS**  •  iv  766''  f  Abra- 

Method  of  Dating 

i.  400*. 

ChisleT       .  '  . 

• 

Post-Exilic  Period  * 

i.  403*. 

bams)* 

Chnmolomr  of  NT 

V/tllUUWlvKT    VI    X^  X  • 

L  403*  (Tvnur);  Ext. 

Chislon       .  , 

• 

i.  383^ 

480**?.  (Ramsay). 

Chisloth-tabor  . 

• 

i  380''  rChesnllothl 

Acts,  Book  of  •  • 

L  421*ff.,  424*1L 

Cliithliah     .  . 

• 

i.  383*. 

A  nnntxkl  ip  A  ota 

XVUVSMfllV  XX|^0     •  • 

L  415*  ff. 

Cliittim       .  . 

• 

ArptAA 

lAllSMbS     *            .  • 

i  416*. 

Chiun  ... 

• 

Christ's  Baptism 

i.  405*. 

Birth 

i.  403*. 

xnol}* 

Cracifizion  . 

i.  410*  ft 

Chloe   .      .  . 

• 

L  384'. 

Ministry 

i.  406*  ff. 

Chnum,  Chnnphis 

Days  of  Unleavened 

Clioba,  Chobai  (Anoc.) 

L  384*. 

Bread  (Ac  20^  T)  . 

L  419* ;  Ext.  476*  (Ram- 

Choke  . 

L  384*. 

aay). 

Chola  (Apoo.) 

• 

L  384*. 

Famine  under  aandinsL  416*;  Ext  480*  (Ram- 

Choler  .      .  . 

■ 

L  384*. 

say). 

Chorazin     .  . 

L  384*  (MerrillL 

Felix,  Procuratorship 

i.  417*. 

Cliorbe  (Apoc.)  . 

L  384*. 

Festns 

i.  418*;  ii.  4*  (Robertson) 

Cho8am»tt8  (Apoo.) 

L  884*. 

Gallio,  Proconsulship 

L  417*. 

Christ  .      .  . 

[See  Jesns  Christ}. 

Herod  Agrippa  I. 

i.  418*. 

Christian  (name) . 

L   384*  (Gavfordl  :  iii 
783*  ff  (Chase). 

Herod  Agrippa  ii.  . 
Jews  expelled  from 

i.  417*. 

Christianity,  First  Com- 

Rome  ... 

i.  417* ;  Ext.  480*  (Ram 

mnnity  in  Jerusalem 

i   32*  rHeadlaml   427*  ff 

say). 

(Gayford). 

Neronian  Persecution 

i.  420* ;  iiL  S16*  (Cowan) 

Relation   to  Greek 

Sergins  Panlus 

L  417*. 

Philosopliy  . 

iiL  851*  ff.  (Kilpatrick). 

St.  Paul's  Captivity 

Christology  . 

i.  380*  (Agar  Beet). 

and  Martyrdom . 

i.  420*  f.,  4SS^. 

Development  in  NT 

i.  387*  ff. 

Conversion  . 

i.  424*. 

of  Hebrews 

iL  329*  (Brace). 

Epistles 

i.  423*. 

of  St.  John 

i  387*;  ii  723*  ff.  (Rey- 

Missionary Joumeya 

i.  421*4. 

nolds),  731*  (Salmond). 

Visits  to  Jerusalem 

L  423*. 
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Chronology — 

Church — 

St  Peter's  Martyrdom 

L  420". 

Teaching  in  Chnrch. 

L  431*,  438*. 

Tibetins  . 

Ext.  480"  f.  (Ramsay). 

Unity 

L  437*ff.,  720*  (Lock). 

Chrysolite  .      .  . 

iv.  620"^  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Work 

L  431",  78S*  (Strong). 

Chrysopraa*       >  . 

vr.  e21»  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Church  Giovemment  in 

Chrysostom .  . 

Ext.  601"  £  (Turner). 

Apostolic  Age  . 

L  439"  (Gwatkin). 

Chunsu 

Ext.  185*  (Wiedemann). 

Churches,  Robbers  of  . 

L  441*  (Ramsay). 

Chthonian  and  Olym- 

Churches, Seven  . 

iv.  251*  (F.  C.  Porter). 

pian  Deities 

Ext.  142"  (Ramsay). 

Angels  of  . 

L  97"  (Gwatkin). 

Church 

i.  425*  (Gayford). 

Churi  .... 

i.  441". 

Ceremonies:  Agapte 

L  428",  490"  (Robertson) ; 

Chusi  (Ap.)  . 

i  441". 

iii.  16V  (Lock). 

Chuza  .... 

L  441". 

Baptism 

L  428",  238*  (Plummer). 

Ciccar  .... 

L  441" ;  ii.  761*(Warren)  i 

Breaking  of  Bread 

L  428".    [See  Eucharist, 

iii.  150",  893"  (Driver). 

Lord's  Supper]. 

Cieled,  Cieling  . 

L  441". 

Ordination 

L  426";  iii  631"  (Owat- 
kin). 

Cilicia  .... 

L  442*  (Ramsay),  188* 
(Hommel) ;    Ext.  94" 

Conception  of  Chnrch 

(Schttrer). 

inNT  .      .  . 

L  425». 

Cimmerians .      .  . 

L  189*  (Hommel),  Ml*> 

Discipline. 

L  432*,  437». 

(Sayce). 

Ideal  Chnrch  . 

L438". 

Cinnamon  . 

L  442". 

Holy  Spirit  in  . 

iL  407*  (Swete). 

Circle  .... 

L  442". 

Local  Ministry, 

i.  442". 

Growth  of  . 

L  430*. 

Ciroomoision 

L  442"  (Maealliter)i 

Members  . 

L  426*. 

Ext  622",  687»,  71«' 

Belation  to  Fellow- 

(Kautzsch). 

Christians 

i.  429*. 

Prohibited  by  Had- 

to the  World 

i.  430*. 

rian 

Ext.  104"  (ScbOrer). 

Metaphors  of  . 

i.  439*. 

Cistern 

L  444*  (Wilson). 

Organization  . 

L  431*fl: 

Cithern 

iii.  458"  f.  (Millar). 

Appointment  of 

Citizenship  . 

i.  444"  (E.  R.  Bernard) ; 

Officers 

L  433"  note,  484"' f.,  802* 

ir.  292"  (Gwatkin). 

(Gwatkin). 
L  432",  126*,  440*  (Gwat- 

of  Jews  of  the  Dia- 

Apostles     .  . 

spora    .  . 

Ext.  104"  (SchUrer). 

Idn),    796"    (Massie) ; 

City  .... 

i.  445*  (MacUe). 

Ext.  448",  450*(Bartlet). 

Fenced 

ii.  8*  (Warren). 

Bishops .      .  . 

L  434'  ff.,  301"(Gwatkin) ; 
iii.  843*(Gibb) ;  iv.  771" 

Levitioal  . 

iv.  71",  93"  (Baudissin); 
Ext  717"  (Kantzsch). 

(Lock);    Ext.  450* 

of  David  . 

it  591*  (Conder). 

(Bartlet). 

of  Salt 

iv.  355"  (Hull). 

Deacons       .  . 

L    434*  ff.,    440",  574* 

of  Waters 

iv.  189"  [Rabbah]. 

(Gwatkin) ;    iii.  377" 

Royal 

iv.  189"  [Rabbah]. 

(Massie) ;     iv.  771" 

Clasps  .... 

iv.  672"  [Taohes]. 

(Ix)ck). 

Claudia 

i.  446*  (Lock). 

Deaconesses  . 

iv.    771"  (Lock),  917" 

Claudius 

i.  446"  (Benecke). 

(Bennett),  936"  (Ade- 

Edict 

L  447*,  417*  (Turner), 

ney). 

482*  note   (Ramsay) ; 

Elders  . 

L     433*  f.,    801",  440' 

Ext  480*  (Ramsay). 

(Gwatkin). 

Famine  under  . 

L  416"  (Turner);  Ext 

Evangelists  . 

L  433"  note,  796"  (Massie); 

480*  (Ramsay). 

Ext  440"  (Bartlet). 

Claudius  Lysias  . 

L  447*  (Benecke). 

Prophets 

L  432",  435*. 

aaw  .... 

L  447". 

in  Acts  . 

L  32"f.  (Headlam). 

Clay  .... 

L  447"  (HuU). 

in  Didache  . 

Ext  448",  450*  (Bartlet). 

Tablets  . 

iv.  944"  (Kenyon). 

in  Pauline  Epp.  . 

iii.  727*  ff.  (Findlay);  i. 
490*  f.  (Robertson). 

Clean  .... 

L  448'   (Hastings) ;  iL 
396*     (Skinner) ;  iv. 

in  1  Timothy 

iv.  771*,  773*  (Lock), 

825"  ff.  (Feake). 

in  2  Timothy 

iv.  776"  (Lock). 

Law  of  Clean  and 

in  Titos 

iv.  784*  (Look). 

Unclean 

iiL  104*  (Harford -Bat- 

Pauline  Dootrins  3f . 

iii.  726' ff.  (Findlay). 

tersby). 

Public  Worship 

Clear,  Clearness  . 

i.  448"  (Hastings). 

Praise  . 

I.  428* 

Cleave,  Cleft,  Cliff,  Clift  i.  449*  (Hastings). 

Prayer  . 

L  427". 

Clement  ... 

L    449*  (Milligan);  iv. 

Xeacbing     .  . 

i.  427". 

310"    (Patriek  and 

Time  of 

L  427*. 

Helton). 

KZTKA  VOX-— ^9 
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Clement  of  Alexandria 

i  114^  (F.  C.  Porter) ;  ii. 
606*>  (Reynolds) ;  Ext. 

Colours 
Colour -sense  among 

L  466*  (Thatcher). 

MV'    (Menzies),  620* 

the  Hebrews 

L  466*. 

(Tomer). 

Colours:  Black 

L  457*. 

M      of  RomQ .  a 

iL  699i>  (Reynolds) ;  iiL 

Blue  . 

L  457*. 

634''  (Stanton); 

Crimson  . 

L  457*,  527*  (Post). 

Ext.  42^  (Tasker). 

Green 

L  457*. 

Clementiiie  Homiliea 

Grey . 

L  467*. 

and  Recognitiona 

iL  700^  (Reynolds):  iiL 

Grisled 

L  468*. 

776*  fil    (Chase) ;  iv. 

Purple 

L  467*. 

BH^S.  (Headlam). 

Red  . 

L  467*. 

Cleopaa 

L  440^,  14*-  (Macpherson), 

Ringstraked 

L  458*. 

821',  882^  (Mayor). 

Scarlet 

i.  467*. 

Cleopatra  . 

L  4490  (Moss). 

Sorrel 

L  458>. 

Climax  . 

Ext.  163<>  (K6nig). 

Speckled, 

Cloke  .... 

L  440^,  624i>  (Mackie). 

Spotted. 

L468*. 

Clopaa  .... 

L    460',    74i>  (Mac- 

Vermilion. 

L468*. 

pherson),    881>,  822*- 

White 

L468*. 

(Mayor). 

Yellow 

L468*. 

Clooe  .... 

i  450«. 

Symbolism  of  Colonrs 

L  4560;  Ext.  170*  (KBidg). 

Closet  .... 

L460*;  ii.  488*. 

Colt  .... 

L468*. 

Cloth,  Cbthing  . 

[See  Dress]. 

Come  .... 

L  468*  (Hastings). 

Clothed  apon 

L460>. 

Ck>mely,  Comeliness  . 

L468*. 

Clond  .... 

L  460>  (BfaoUe). 

Comfort 

L  468*  (W.  P.  Paterson). 

Cloat  .... 

L461>. 

Comforter  . 

iii.  665*  £  (Hastingi). 

Clab  .... 

L  461». 

Coming  of  Christ . 

iii.  674*  (Adams  Brown)  j 

Cnidna. 

L  451>  (Ramsay). 

L  760*(8a]nMnd). 

Coal    .   • . 

L  461'  (Patrick). 

Different  Comings  of 

Coast  . 

L462'. 

Christ  . 

iiL«74*, 

Coat  .... 

L  462',  e24*  (Maokie). 

Doctrine  of  Paronsia 

uL  675*  E 

Cook  .... 

L  462*  (Poet). 

in  Acts,  Epistles, 

iii.  876*. 

Cockatrice  . 

iv.  469«'  (Post). 

and  Revelation  . 

Cock-crowing 

L  4a2«';  ir.  766"'. 

in  Fourth  (lospel  . 

iii.  679*. 

Cocker. 

L  462*. 

in  Synoptics  . 

uL  675*. 

Cockle  .... 

L  452*  (Post). 

Later  Doctrine 

iiL  679*. 

Code  of  9*>nmnnU  . 

[See  9Bnui>iu*l>il- 

Time  of  the  Advent . 

UL  677'-*,«78*t 

Codex  .... 

iv.  g47'fr: 

C!ommandment 

L  469*  (Hastings). 

Coele-SyrU  . 

L  468*  (Moss). 

Commandments,  Ten  . 

[See  Decalogue^ 

Coffer  .... 

L468'. 

(Commend,  Commenda- 

CoflSn .... 

L  832<'  (Niool);  iL  776* 

tion  .... 

L  469*. 

(Driver). 

Commentary 

L  469*. 

Cogitation  . 

L  463". 

Commentaries,  Greek 

Coin  .... 

iiL  4Sil'fi.  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Patristic, on  Pauline 

nedy). 

Epistles  . 

Ext  484' (Turner). 

Col-liozeh 

L  463* ;  iL  120*. 

Commerce  • 

iv.  802*  ff  (BenneU) ;  Ext. 

Coliu8(Ap.). 

L  463i>. 

60*  (Buhl).  [SeeTradeli 

Collar  .... 

L  453''  (Maokie) ;  iL  773*. 

Common  • 

L  469*  (Hastings). 

776*  note  (Driver). 

Commune  . 

L  480*. 

Collection  . 

L  453''  (Selbie),  461*  (Ar- 

Communicate 

L  460*. 

mitage  Robinson),  483* 

Communion . 

L  460*  (Armitage  BMm 

(Ramsay). 

Fellowship  m  Com- 

son). 

College 

L  463''  (H.  A.  White). 

L  460*. 

CoUop  .... 

L  464*. 

munity  . 

Colony. 

L  464*  (Dickson). 

Fellowship  =  Contri- 

L  461*. 

Colossn      .      .    -  V 

L  464*  (Ramsay). 

bation  of  Alms 

Coloesiana,  Epistle  to  . ' 

L  464*  (Murray) ;  iiL  713* 

Fellowship  of  the 

L  460*. 

(Findlay). 

Holy  Spirit  . 

Authorship  and  Dat« 

L  465*. 

in  Holy  Eucharist  . 

L  461*. 

Destination 

L  466*. 

Company 

L  462*  (Hastings) 

Gnosticism  in  . 

L  455*;  ii.  187*  (Head- 

Compass    .      •  . 

L  462*  (Hastings). 

lam). 

Compassion  .  . 

L  462*  (Agloi). 

Integrity  . 

L  460*. 

Compel       .      .  . 

L462* 

Object  and  Contents 
Origen'a  Com.  on 

L  466*. 

Compound  . 

L  463*. 

Ext.  486*  (Tnmer). 

Comprehend 

L  463*. 

Cakmr .... 

i466*. 

Conaniah 

L  463* ;  iL  l2^••^ 
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CoDooit       •      •  • 

L463*. 

Consort  ... 

L  476*. 

Concert      •      •  • 

L  475^  [Consort]. 

Constant  ... 

L  476*. 

Conciflioii    •      •  • 

L  444*  (Macalister). 

Consult 

L  476*. 

OoDcludd    •      «  • 

L469*. 

Consumption 

L  476*  (Hastings);  iii 

Concordance     •  • 

Ext  631*  (Badpath). 

823*  (Maoalistw). 

Conoonrsc   ■      •  • 

L  463^ 

Contain 

i.  476*. 

Concnbins  •      •  • 

UL  804*  (W.  P.  Paterson) ; 

Contend     .  . 

L  476*. 

L  847*  (Bennett). 

Content      •  . 

L  478*. 

ConcnpiflcenoQ     •  • 

L  4(»». 

Contentment     .  . 

i.  476*  (Adeney). 

Condemnation    •  • 

L  S48*  (Hastings). 

[See 

Continental  Versions  . 

Ext.  402*  (Bebb). 

Judgment^ 

Contrary  ... 

L  477*. 

CouditioD    •     •  • 

L4e3». 

Contribation  . 

i.  461*  (Armitaga  Bobin- 

Condnot     •     .  • 

L483^   [See  Ethics]. 

son),  483*  (BamaaT). 

Conduit      •      •  • 

L  4630  (Wilson). 

Contrite      .  . 

L  477*. 

Hecekiah'k     .  . 

iL  877»  (M'Clymont), 

Convenient  . 

L  477*.  ■ 

S920, 597*  (Condor)  i  iv. 

(OnTsnt 

L  477*. 

6tS*  (Wilson). 

(Tonvemation  . 

L  477*  (E.  B.  BemahDu 

CoQoy  •        •        •  • 

L  464*  (Po«t)i  It. 

829* 

Conversion  .  . 

L  478*  (Banks). 

(Peake). 

CToBTert 

L  478*. 

ConiwtXon^  Coiif6otioii* 

Convince     .  . 

i  478*. 

ury  •      •      •  ■ 

L  404*  (Hastings): 

iii 

(!!onvocation 

L  467*. 

747*  (Macalister). 

[See 

Cooking      .  . 

iL  89*fil  (Macalister). 

Apothecary]. 

Copoer .... 

L  814*  (Hall) ;  iii.  375*. 

L404». 

(Optic  Papyri 

Ext  856*  (Kenyon). 

Coofennw  • 

i4840. 

Coptic  Versions  .  . 

L  668*  [Egyptian  Ver- 

ConfMioa . 

L  4S40  (Scott): 

SS* 

sions^ 

(Mason).  88*  (Look). 

Cor  .... 

[SeeKor]. 

CcofixiutiioD 

L  400*  (Adeney). 

Coral  .... 

L  478*  (Hnll)t  Ir.  814* 

CoDfiaoatMm.      .  . 

L  624*  (Ponchar). 

(J.  Taylor). 

Confound  . 

L  468*. 

<3or4Mhan 

L  479*. 

Confused  ... 

L4(W*. 

Corban. 

L  479*  (Marshall);  iii. 

GongTegatiM 

L  400*  (Sdbia). 

587*  (Driver). 

Mount  of  . 

L  4660. 

Cord  .... 

L  479*  (Carslaw). 

Tabernacle  of  . 

L  466*1  iT.«SB»(A.R.S. 

of  Tahemade  . 

iv.  667*  (A.  B.  S.  Ken* 

Kennedy). 

nedy). 

CoDiah .... 

iL  S67*  [Jahoiaehin]. 

Coriander  Seed 

L  479* :  iL  38*. 

Conjectim  •  . 

L  467*. 

Corinth 

L  479*  (Bamsay). 

Consoionoe  (word)  • 

L  467*  (Hastings): 
168*  (Laidlaw). 

iT. 

Church  . 

L  48!^,  485*,  48^,  480* 
(Bobertson). 

Conscience  .      .  • 

L  468*  (Kilpatiiak). 

Parties  in 

L  486*,  499*  (RobertsMt). 

ChristiMi  Doctiioo  . 

L  471*01 

History    .  . 

L  480*. 

Competence  •  • 

L47a*. 

Population  . 

L  481*.  483*. 

Education    .  . 

L47a*. 

Site  .... 

L  479*. 

Nature  of     .  . 

i  471». 

St.  Paul  in  Corinth  . 

L  481*,  485*,  494*,  481^ 
(Bobertson). 

Witness  to  Aton^ 

ment     .  . 

L  474*. 

Corinthians,  First  Ep- 

to  Christ  «  • 

L  474* 

istie  ... 

L  483*  fBobertaon)  i  iii 

to  God      .  . 

i474*. 

710*  (Findlay). 

Hiitorical  Sketch  • 

L468*ft 

Analysis  ... 

L  487*. 

Greek  Philosophy . 

L  468*. 

Church  !Dis<npline, 

Lack  of  DootiiiM 

Organization,  and 

in    OT  and 

Worship  . 

L  490*1 

Christ's  Teaeh- 

Circumstances  and 

ine  ... 

L4M». 

Subjects      •  . 

L  486*  flL 

NT  Doctrine.  . 

L468*. 

CritiiGimk  ... 

L  484*. 

Poet  •  Reformation 

Date .... 

L  485*. 

British  Writers . 

L  46e'£ 

in     relation  to 

Consecrate,  Consecra- 

2 Corinthians  . 

L  496*. 

tion  .... 

L    476*  (Hastings), 

Doctrine  of  Baptism 

L  489*. 

580*  (A.  B.  & 

Ken- 

Christ,  Person  of  . 

L  489*. 

nedy). 

Christian  Life 

L  489*1. 

Consent  . 

L  476*. 

Eschatology  . 

L  489*. 

Connder 

i  476*. 

Eucharist 

L  489*,  480^. 

Consist 

L  475*. 

Holy  Spirit  . 

L  489*. 

CotisolatioB . 

L  458*  note. 

Besurreotion. 

L  489*. 
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Corinthians,  First  Epistle 
Genuineness  and 

Place  in  Canon 
Text. 
Corinthians,  Second 
Epistle  .      .  . 

Analysis  .      .  . 
Apocryphal  Corre- 
spondence with 
Corinthians  . 
Chronological  Rela- 
tion to  1  Corinthians 
Doctrine:  Christology 

Eschatology  . 
Genuineness,  Exter- 
nal and  Internal 
Evidence 
Historical  Situation . 
Importance     .  . 
Integrity  . 
Purpose   .  . 
Text. 
Cormorant  ■ . 
Com  (word) . 
Com  (grain) .      .  . 
Bruised    .      .  • 
Parched   .  . 
Cornelins     .  • 
Comers  of  Fields  for 
the  Poor 
of  Hair  uncut  . 
Comer-atone 
of  Temple. 
Comet  .... 
Coronation  . 
Corpse  .... 
Correct,  Correction 
Correspondence  .  • 


i.  484*. 
i  484>. 

L  491*  (Robertson)!  iiL 
710*  (Findlay). 


L4g8*. 

L  499*. 
L497*. 


Cormpt 
Cormption 
Mount  of 
Cos 

Cosam  . 
Cosmogony 


Babylonian 


Egyptian  . 

Hebrew  Conception 
of  Cosmos  . 
Creation  Narra- 
tives of  Geneus . 

Later  Jewish  Doc- 
trine 
Intermediate 

Agencies 
Logos  Doctrine  . 
Relation  to  other 
Cosmogonies  . 
to  Science  .  . 


L  491*. 
L  492'it 
i.  497*. 
i.  490'. 

i.  495*. 
L  491*. 
L  498*. 
L  498*. 

L  498*  (Post). 
iiL  369*  (Carslaw). 

ii.  27*  (Macalister). 
L  499»  (Grieve). 

L  49*;  iL  181*[GleHung]. 

iL  28^  (Ewing). 

L  499*  (Selbie). 

iv.  618*  (Jamee  Patrick). 

ui.  462>  (Millar). 

L  499*. 

L  499*. 

L  600>. 

Ext  400*  £  (Ramsay). 

[See  Epistle]. 
L  SCO'  (Hastings). 
L  500*  (Maasie). 
L  600*  J  iiL  617*. 
L  500*  (Ramsay). 
L  601«. 

L  501»  (Whitehonse) ;  Ext 

669*  ff.  (Kautzsoh). 
i  504* ff.,  220*  (Hommel)  j 
Ext  567»ff.  (.Jastrow), 
670*  (Kautzsch). 
L506*;  Ext  177*  (Wiede- 
mann). 

i.  503*ff: 

L  501*ff.  ;   Ext  669'' 
(Kautzsch). 

L  506*  f. 

i.  506*. 
i.  506*. 

L  503*ff.,M«^ 
L  607*. 


Cosmogony — Fboenidan 
Cossaeans    .  • 


Costne  •  * 

Cote,  0>ttage 
(!)otton . 
Couch  . 
Coulter 

Council,  Counsel 
Countenance 
Counterfeit  . 
Countervail . 
Countryman 
Couple . 
Courage 
Course . 
Courses  of  Priests  and 
Levites 

Court  . 
Courts    of  Ezekiel's 
Temple  . 

of  Herod's  Temple  . 

of  Solomon's  Temple 


Cousin . 
Covenant 


L  603*fi: 

L  227*  (Hommel),  636* 
(Margoliouth),  BIT* 
(Stenning). 

iiL  593*  (Macalister). 

L  507*. 

L  607*,  623*. 

L  607*. 

L  507*. 

L  608*  (Hastings^ 
L  508*. 

L  508*  (Hastingi). 
L  508*. 
L  508*. 
L  608*. 

L  608*  (Burrows). 
L  509*. 

iv.  91*  f.  (Bandisrin);  Est 

719*  (Kautzsch). 
iL  432*  f.  (Warren). 

iv.  711*{Davies). 

iv.  713^  ff.  (Davies). 

iv.    695*,    70^,    705*  t 

(Davies). 
L  509*. 

L  509*  (Davidson) ;  Ext 
630<-  (Kautzsch). 


among  men 
between  God  and  men 

bearing  on  OT  Re- 
ligious History  . 

objections  to  idea  of 
Breach  of . 
History   of  Divine 
Covenants . 

Deuteronomy 

Exodus  19-34 

Priests'  Code 

Prophets 
New  Covenant . 
Sacrifice  . 

Terminology  . 

Pauline  use  . 
Covenant,  Book  of  the 


Cover  . 

Coverdale,  Miles . 


Covert  . 
Covet  . 
Covetonsness 
Cow  . 

Cozbi  . 

Cozeba . 

Craoknela 


i.  510*. 

L    511*;    Ext  MO* 
(Kautzsoh). 

L  511*. 
L  611*. 

L  521*  (Poacher). 

L  512*. 
L  612*. 
L  512*. 
L  513*. 
i.  512*. 
L  514*. 

iv.  335*  (W.  P.  PUeim)| 

Ext  619*  (Kautzsch). 
L  509*,  515*:    iv.  730* 

(Massie). 
L  614* ;  iv.  720*  (Massie). 
L    810*    (Harford -Bat- 

tersby);  iiL  66*.  67*  ff 

(Driver). 
L  615^. 

iv.  857*  (Milligan) ;  Ext 

244*  (J.  H.  Lnpton). 
L  515*. 

L  515*  (Hastangs). 

L  515*  (Garvie). 

L  362*  [Catde);  iL  SB* 
(Macalister). 

L  515* ;  iiL  366*  (Chap- 
man). 

L  25*  [Achzib];  u.  12.V 

(Curtis). 
L  SIS'-  (Hastings),  SIS' 

(Macalister). 
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Craft  .... 

L610*. 

Crimes — 

Crane  .... 

L  610*  (Poet). 

Sabbath-breaking  . 

iv.  318*  (Driver). 

Crates  (Ap.) 

LfilO*. 

Seduction . 

L  6220. 

Creation 

L  601*  S  (WhitdHmae) ; 

Slander  . 

L  522° ;  iv.  652<>  (Garvie). 

Ext  eeO^fiE:  (Kantzsch). 

Sodomy  . 

L  6220;      e5g>  (Selbie). 

Babylonian  Creation 

Speaking    evil  of 

Epos 

L  iSKf  (Hommel),  604*  ff. 

Rulers  . 

L  5220. 

(Whitehouse);  Ext. 

Suicide 

L  622*. 

667''  (Jastrow). 

Swearing  falsely 

i.  6220;  iii.  57abf,  (Far- 

Egyptian  Cosmogony 

L  6080 .  Ext.  1770  (Wiede- 

ries). 

mann). 

Theft 

L  6220;  Ext  697*  (Johns). 

Phcenician  Coamogony  L  603*  ff. 

Uncleanness  . 

L  6220.  Unclean]. 

Creature     .      •  i  • 

L  616*  (Massie). 

Usury 

i.  523* ;  iv.  8410  (Bennett). 

Credit  .... 

i.  516\ 

Crimson 

L    5270    (Post),  457* 

Creditor 

L  579*  ff.  (Bennett). 

(Thatcher). 

Creed  .... 

L  51&'  (Denney). 

Cripple 

iii.  329*  (Macalister). 

Creeping  things  . 

I.  517°  (Unver). 

Crisping  Pins 

i.  527°. 

Cremation  .      .  . 

L  618°  (rlnmmer),  832* 

Crispus 

L  6270. 

(Nicol). 

Criticism,  OT  . 

iiL  601*,  6020  ff  (Cnrtis). 

Crescens 

L  619*  (Lock). 

Textual,  of  NT 

Ext   2080 ff  (Murray); 

Crescents 

L  519*  (A.  K.  S.  Ken- 

iv. 736*  (NesUe). 

nedy). 

Criticism  and  Revela- 

Crete, Cretans    .  . 

L  619*  (Pnchard),  376° 

tion  .... 

Ext  3280  (Garvie). 

<Selbie);    iii.  846* 

Crocodile 

L  528*  (Post). 

(Beecher). 

Land  Oocodile 

i.  369*  [Chameleon]. 

Crib  .... 

i  620*. 

Crookbackt . 

iiL  3280  (Macalister). 

Cricket 

m.  130*  (Post). 

Cross  .... 

L  528*  (Adams  Brown). 

Crier  .... 

L  620°  ( Wortabet). 

Form 

i.  528*. 

Crime  .... 

L  620''  (Hastings). 

Method  of  Crucifixion 

L  529*. 

Crimes .... 

L  620°  (Poncher) ;  Ext. 

Reproach     of  the 

607*  ff.  (Johns). 

Cross 

i.  529*,  636*  (Denney). 

Adnltery  . 

L  620°;  111.  273*  (Pater- 

Title. 

iv.  781*  (Adeney). 

son). 

in  Theolo<,'y 

L  6290. 

Affiray  ... 

i.  621*. 

Cioyr  .... 

i  5290. 

Assassination  . 

L  622*. 

Crown  .... 

L  6290  (Porves). 

Assault 

L  621*;  Ext  697*  (Johns). 

= Diadem. 

L  6300,  Qo^k 

Bestiality 

L  621*. 

Ornament  on  Ark, 

Blasphemy 

L  621*,  906*  (Maaaie). 

etc. 

L  6290. 

Breach  of  Covenant . 

L  621*. 

Royal 

i.  630*. 

Breach  of  Kitual 

i.  621*. 

Tribute  . 

i.  6300. 

Breach  of  Trust 

i.  521*. 

in  NT 

i.  5300. 

Bnoerj 

L  B2l\ 

of  High  Priest  . 

i.  630*. 

Bnrghury  . 

L  622^. 

of  Life 

iv.  656°  (Ramsay). 

Debt. 

L  621'*. 

of  Thorns . 

L  631* ;  iv.  763*  (Poet). 

xnTinauun  . 

1.  oi3f  (tievonsi  {  in.  ssii^ 

Crucifixion  . 

i.  628°  f.  (Adams  Brown). 

(Whitehouse). 

of  Christ  . 

[See  Jeans  Christ]. 

Drunkenness  . 

L  6210,  829*  (Beecher). 

Cruelty 

L  631*  (Bennett). 

Fornication     .  . 

L  6210. 

C^rurifragium 

iii.  94*  (Selbie). 

Homicide . 

L  6210. 

Cruse  .... 

L  631*  (Hastings) ;  iL  400 

Idolatry  . 

iL  445*  (W.  P.  Paterson). 

(Macalister). 

Incest 

i.  6210. 

Crystal 

L  63|0  (HuU);  iv.  820* 

Infanticide 

i.  622*. 

(Flindera  Petrie). 

Kidnapping 

L  522* ;  iii  239*  (Selbie). 

Cub  .... 

L  6310. 

Lying 

i.  522*;  iii  112°  (Pater- 

Cubit .... 

iv.  9060  ff  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 

son). 

nedy). 

Malice 

L  622*;  ilL  823*  (Hast- 

Cnckow 

L  531°. 

ings). 

Cucumber  . 

L   5310  (Post).   iL  280 

Murder 

i.  522*. 

(Macalister). 

Parents,  Irreverence 

Culture 

L  532*. 

to  .      .      .  , 

L  62^,  848*  (Bennett) ; 

Cumber 

L  532»  (Hastings). 

Ext  606>>  (Johns). 

CuXDl  .... 

iv.  675"'  (H.  A,  A.  Ken- 

Prophesying falsely . 

iv.  lU*  (Davidson). 

nedy). 

Prostitutian 

i  6210. 

Cummin     .      .  • 

L  6320  (Post);   iL  380 

Rape. 

L  6220. 

(Macalister). 

Robbery  .      .  . 

i.  622^. 

Cun    .      •      •  * 

L  276*  [Berothah]. 
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Cunning 

L  632^  (Hastings). 

Dabbeslieth       .  . 

L  543*. 

Cup 

L  638^  ( A.  B.  S.  Kennedy). 

Daberatli          .  . 

L  543*. 

Cupbearer  . 

• 

i  633  (Porter). 

Dabria  (Ap.)      .  . 

L64S*. 

Cnpboaid  . 

L  633*. 

Dacubi  (Ap.) 

L643* 

Cnrioos 

i.  S33''  (Hastings). 

Dagger 

L  643*  (Barnes) :  iv.  633*. 

Curse  . 

L  634*  (Denney). 

Dagon .... 

L  544*,  277*  (Beecher) ;  iL 

Anathema 

L684». 

761*  note  (K«nig). 

Corse  of  the  Cross 

L    SSiS*.    629*  (Adams 
Brown). 

Daimones  . 

L    692*    (Whitehonse)  j 
Ext  1S9*  (Ramsay). 

Devoted  thing . 

• 

L     534*:     Ext.  619* 

Daisan  (Ap.) 

L  544*. 

(Kantssch). 

Dal  an  (Ap.) 

L  544*. 

Excommnnication 

• 

L    534*.    800*  (Adams 

Dale,  King's 

iL  870*  [King's  Vale> 

Brown). 

Daleth. 

L  544* 

Curtain 

L  636*  ( A.  B.  S.  Kennedy) ; 
ir.  e67»,  668*.  661*. 

Dally  .... 

L  544*. 

Dalmanutha 

L  644*  (Henderson);  iiL 

Cush  (place) 

L  636*  (Margoliouth). 

202*  (Ewing). 

Cuah  (person) 

• 

L  636*  (Davison). 

Dalmatia  . 

L  644*  (Muir). 

Cushan-rishathaini 

• 

L    636*    (Niool),  138* 

Dalphon  . 

L646*. 

(Sayce). 

Damans 

L  646*  (Headlam). 

Cushi,  Cnshite  . 

• 

L  637*  (Woods),  636*  note 

Daina.scu8  . 

i.  645*  (Ewing). 

(Margoliouth) ;  iv.  977* 

Antiquities 

L  547*. 

(Nicol). 

Coins 

L  146*  (Robertson). 

Cusbite  Woman 

• 

L  790*  (MargoUouth). 

Geography 

i.  646*. 

Cnstom 

• 

L    637*    (Macpheraon) ; 
Ext    61*  f.  (Buhl), 

History  . 

L  646*. 

Jews  in    .      .  . 

Ext  93*  (Sehttrw). 

394*  £  (Ramsay). 

Legend  of  Abraham 

L  17*  (Ryle). 

Receipt  of 

iv.  2(0*. 

Trade 

L  647* 

Cath,  Cutbah  . 

L  637*  (Stenning). 

under  Aretas  . 

L  146*  (Robertson). 

Cutha  (Ap.) 

L  637*. 

Wars  with  Assyria  . 

L  184*  f.  (Hommel). 

Cutting  asunder . 

L  604*  (Poacher). 

Damn,  Damnable, 

Cutting  off  from  the 

Damnation 

L  548*  (Hastings). 

people 

L  624*  (Poucber),  801* 

Damsel 

L  548*. 

(Adams  Brown). 

Dan  (person  and  tribe) 

L    548*    (Peake),  ISl* 

CnttingB  in  the  flesh 

• 

L637*(A.R.  a  Kennedy); 

(Curtis). 

Ext  614*  (Kantzsoh). 

Character       .  . 

L649*. 

Cyamon 

iL  743*  [Jokneam]. 

Origin 

L  648*. 

Cybele 

• 

Ext  114*.  118*,  161*  (Ram- 

Territory. 

L  648* ;  a  814*  (KOnig). 

say). 

of  N.  branch 

L649*;  iL  810*  (KOnig). 

Cymbal 

iiL  462*  (Millar). 

Dan  (city)  . 

L  649*  (Mackie). 

Cypress 

i.  680*. 

Dancing 

L  640*  (Millar);  iiL  SIS* 

Cyprus 

L  639*  (Myres);  iiL  8*f. 

(Stevenson). 

(Maepherson). 

Dandle 

L  661*. 

Religion  .  . 

L  169*  (Driver). 

Danger 

L  651*  (Hastings). 

Cyrene 

L  640*  (Mttir). 

L  651*  (Curtis). 

JeMTs  in  . 

Ext  96*  (Schtlrer). 

Daniel,  Book  of  . 

L  552*  (Curtis) ;  iv.  244*  tt. 

Cyrenins 

iv.  189*  [Qnirinins]. 

(F.  C.  Porter);  Exu 

Cyril  of  Alexandria 

Ext  614*  (Tomer). 

714*  ft  (Kantach). 

Cyrus  ... 

• 

L  641*  (Sayce),  229*-* 

Additions  to  . 

L  557*. 

(Hommel);  Ext  707* 

Angels,  Doctrine  of 
Antichrist 

L  654* :  Ext  286*  (Fair- 

(Kant»sh)u 

weather). 
iiL  227*  (James). 

D  (Codex  Bezn)  . 

L  643*  (Murray). 

Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

D,  (Codex  Claromon- 

Acquaintance  with 

L  552*. 

tanus) 

L  648*  (Murray). 

Authority  and  Source 

D  ('work  of  Deater- 

of  Message  . 

iv.  246*  (Porter). 

onomist) 

L  643*  (Woods). 

Authorship  and  Date 

i.  552*. 

Charaoteristias 

U.  367*. 

Canonicity 

iii.  614*  (Woods). 

Date  and  Origin 

u.  368*. 

Eschatology    .  . 

L     654*,     566*.  743* 

Extent  . 

iL  367*. 

(Charles) ;     iL  848* 

Language 

iL  367*. 

(0  r  r)  s    Ext  716* 

in  Exodus 

u.  367*. 

(Kantzsch). 

in  Genesis 

iL  367*. 

Historical  Statements  L  553*,  654*,  655*  note. 

in  Joshua. 

iL  368*,  780*01  (0.  A. 

History  of  Book 

i.  554*. 

Smith). 

Uomiletical  Purpose 

L  664*;  iv.  245*  (F.  C 

in  Judge* .  . 

ii.  812*  (KOnig); 

Porter). 
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Daniel,  Book  of — 

Idoa  of  God     .  . 

Interpretation .  . 

Langnoge       .  . 

Plan  of  Compontion 

'Times'  . 

Versions  . 
Danish  Vendons . 
Dan-jaan  . 

Dannah      .      .  . 

Daphne  (Apoe.)  .  . 

Dara   .      .      .  . 

Darda  .      .      .  . 

Daric  .      .      .  . 

Darins. 

Darius  the  Mede.  . 

Darkemon  .      .  . 

Dark  Sajring      .  . 

Darkness          .  . 

-  at  the  Cmoifizion  . 

Plague    .      .  . 


DarkoD 
Darling 
Dart  . 
Date  . 


Dathan 

Dathema  (Apoa) 
Dating,  Methods  of 

Daub  . 
Daughter  . 
'  DMghter  d' 
David  . 

Pointing 

Bodyguard 

Census  . 
Character 
Genealogy 
God's  Covenant  with 
History,  Parallel 
NarratiTes 

Sources.  . 
Kingdom,  Orgaaisa- 

tion  of  . 
Name 

Officers  and  Rulers 

of  Substance 
Psalms    .      .  . 

Saul,  Introduction  to 

Struggle  with 


Ext.  7140  (Kautooh). 
L  5i56». 
L  663*  note,  664* ;  iiL  82* 

(Margoliouth). 
iv.  246'  (Porter). 
L  666'. 
L  657». 

Ext.  416'  (Bebb). 

L    657<>    (SelUe),  S4I>*> 

(Mackie). 
L«7'. 
i  667*. 

L  667'  (Bnmey);  iL  129> 
(Curtis). 

L  657'  (Barney). 

iiL  421*  (A.  B.  a  Ken- 
nedy). 

L  668>  (Sayoe)  i  iy.  »78' 

(Selbie). 
L  669*  (L  A.  nncbes), 

663^  '  (CJnrtU). 
Ui.  421'(A.  R.S.  Kennedy). 

L  eao*. 

L  65V  (Punres). 

i.  669',  418»  (Turner). 

L  669';  iiL  892*  (Mao- 

alister). 
L  660*  ;  iL  184l>. 
L  660». 

L  6«0*  (Barnes). 

iL  90*  (Maoalister)!  iiL 

961*  (Post). 
iiL  11'  (Selbie)  i  iL  122' 

(Curtis). 
L  660". 

L  400*  (Curtis);  Ext 
479*  S.  (Ramsay). 

L  BBff'  (Hastings). 

L  848*  C  (Bennett). 

Ext.  168'  (KOnig). 

L  eaO*  (H,  A.  White). 

iv.  880'  (Stenning). 

L  968',  876'  (Selbie)  |  iL 
182*  (Curtu). 

i.  668'. 

i.  671'. 

ii.  126'  (Cnrtte). 

L  Sll*  (Davidson). 


L    661*  ff.;  iy. 

(Stenning). 
L661*. 


•88' 81 


L  668*. 

L  6600 ;  iu.  407'  (Bennett). 

ii.  133*  (Curtis). 

L  561*,  671';  iv.  160' ff. 
(Davison). 

L  661' f.;  iv.386'f.  (Sten- 
ning). 

L    562' ft;    iv.    887' ff. 

(Stenning). 
L6e9>. 


David,  Ci^  of  . 
Day    .      .      .  . 

Day  of  Atonement  , 

Ceremonial     .  , 
in  second  Temple . 
Date  of  Institution  . 


High  Priest's  Func- 
tions . 
in  Epistle  to  He- 
brews 
Sins  atoned  for  . 
Day  of  the  Lord  .  . 


iL  386'  (Warren).  691*  f. 

(Conder). 
L  678*  (H.  A.  White) ;  iv. 

766*  (Abrahams) ;  Ext. 

476*  ff.  (Ramsay). 
L     199*    (Driver  and 

White). 
L  190*,  862*  (Harding), 
i.  201*. 

i.  199';  iv.  86'  (Bau- 
dissin);  Ext.  718' 
(Kantzsch). 

L  202*. 


Day's  Jonm^ 

Daysman  . 

Dayspring  . 
Daystar 

Deacon  . 


DeaooneM  •      •  • 

Dead,  Book  of  tiM 
Cnltof  . 

State  of  . 

DsMlly 
Dead  Sea 

Geology 

Level 

Water 
Deal  . 
Dear,  Dearth 
Death  in  OT 

in  Apocrypha  .  . 
inNT     .  . 
Gospels 

Johanniaa  Writ- 
ings .  . 
Pauline  Epistles  . 

Term  ... 

Undeanness  con- 
nected with  . 

and  Sin  . 


Debate  . 
Debir  (person) 


L20a^. 

L201';  Ext.  729*. 

L  87*  (J.  Taylor),  786* 

(Davidson);   iiL  676* 

(Adams  Brown);  Ext. 

691',  710'  (Kantzsch). 
L  673'  (Grieve) ;  iy.  828* 

(Massie). 
L  673'  (Hastings). 
L  673'  (Hastings). 
L  674*  (Hastings). 
L  574*,  440*  (Gwatkin), 

434*  £  (Gayford);  iiL 

877'  (Massie) ;  iv.  771' 

(Look), 
iv.    771'    (Lock),  917' 

(Bennett),  036'  (Ade- 

ney). 

Ext.    179*,    194*,  190* 

(Wiedenumn). 
Ext.   181*  ff.  (Rarnwy), 

187*  (Wiedemann). 
[See  Hadee,  Hell,  Shaol]. 
L676*. 

L  676*  (Hall). 

L676':  iv.  812*  (Driver). 

L  676*;  ilL  I8». 

L  677*  note. 

L  677*  (Hastings). 

L  677'  (Hastings). 

L  739* ff.  (Davidson);  iiL 

116*  (Martin). 
iiL  116' f.  (Martin). 
iiL  118' a:  (Martin). 
iiL  116'. 

iiL  116'. 

iU.  117*  f. 

iiL  114'  (Mart&). 

iv.  831'(Peake);  Ext.  614' 
(Kantzsch). 

L  841*- ',  845*  (J.  H.  Ber- 
nard); iiL80*(Denney), 
117'  (Martin),  721* 
(Findlay) ;  iv.  535*  (E. 
R.  Bernard);  Ext.292'f. 
(Fairweather). 

L  577'. 

L  677'. 
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Debir  (place) 

L  577"  (Sayce). 

Delightsome  . 

L  588*. 

Deborah  ... 

L  678»  (Cooke);  ii  W 

Delilah 

i.  688*. 

(Barnes),  811*  (KOnig) ; 

Delos  .... 

L  688*  (Ramsay). 

Ext.  esi*-  (Kantzsch). 

Delphic  Oracle   .  . 

Ext.  146*fi'.  (FameQ),  166* 

Song  of  .      .  . 

L  678*;   iL  537»  (J.  H. 

(Ramsay). 

Bernard),  813»  (KOnig); 

Deluge.      .      .  . 

IL  16*  (Woods). 

Ext  ess"  (Kantzsch). 

in  Bab.  Literature  . 

L  220*  (Hommel);  Ext. 

Debt,  Debtor     .  . 

L  679*    (Bennett),  6210 

677*  (Jastrow). 

(Poacher). 

in  Egyptian  Mytho- 

in Codeof  ganunnrabi  Ext.  694*  (Johns). 

logy 

Ext  182*  (Wiedemann). 

Decalogue  .      .  . 

L  680»  (W.  P.  Paterson), 

Demand 

L  688*. 

810*  (Harford-Batters- 

Demas .... 

L  689*. 

by);  iii  67''  (Driver); 

Demeter 

iiL  467*  (Stewart);  Est 

Ext.  638''  (Kaotcsch). 

136*  f.  (Ramsay). 

Divisiona ... 

L  681*. 

Demetrius  I. 

L  689*  (Moss). 

Greatness  and  Limi- 

Demetrius ll. 

L  689*  (Moss). 

tations  . 

i.  682*. 

Demetrius  IIL 

L  689*  (Moss). 

Mosaic   and  other 

Demetrius  in  NT 

L  690*  (Mnir). 

Theories  of  Origin 

L  681*. 

Demon,  Devil 

L 690*  ( Whitehonse)  i  Ext 

References  in  NT  . 

L682* 

661*8:  (Jastrow). 

Two  Versions  . 

L  680*f. ;  U.  609* (Barnes) ; 

Conception  of  Per- 

Ext. 633*  (Kautzsch). 

sonal  Evil  Agen- 

Decapolis   .      .  . 

L  683*  (Conder). 

cies  . 

L  690*.   [See  Animism]. 

Decease 

L  683*. 

Arabic  Jituu 

L  590*. 

Deceit .... 

L  683*. 

Demonology  of  OT  . 

L  690*. 

Deceivableness  . 

L  689*. 

Azazel  . 

L  691*;  Ext  721*. 

Decently    .      .  . 

L  683*. 

Babylonian  influ- 

Decision    .      .  . 

L  683*  (Adeney). 

ence  . 

L  691*. 

Valley  of .  . 

ti.    661*  [Jehoshaphat, 

Heathen  Deities  as 

Valley  of),  839*  (J.  H. 

Demons  . 

L  691* f.,  812*  note; 

Kennedy). 

iv.  603*;  Ext  617* 

Deck  .... 

t  684*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Declare,  Dedatation  . 

L684*. 

Lilith   .  . 

L690*.  [See  Lilith]. 

Decline      .      .  . 

L684*. 

Satyrs  . 

L  691*. 

Decree       .      .  . 

ir.  61*  (Waifleld). 

Serpent  as  Demonic 

L591*;  iy.  409'-*,  «0a». 

Dedaa,  Dedanites 

L  684*  (lilacpherson). 

Power 

in  Babylonian  In- 

Demonology of  Later 

L  592*;  40S^ft 

scriptions    •  • 

L  826*  (Hommell 

Judaism  . 

Dedication  ... 

L  686*  rA.  R.   8  Ken. 

Development  in 

Apocryphal 

Ext  288*ff.  (FairwMtiMT). 

Feast  of  the 

L  S85^  (J.  H.  Kennedv). 

Period 

802*  (Haidinir) 

Influence  of  Greek 

Deem  .... 

t  686^. 

Saliumt  . 

L  692*. 

Deep  .... 

L  580*  (Hastings). 

ofParaism. 

iv.  991*  (J.  H.  Moulton). 

Deer  .... 

i.   R45b  /Pout)  •  11  3At> 

Satan    .      .  . 

L  592*;   iv.  407*,  992* 

(J.  H.  Moulton) ;  Ext 

Defeettv*  . 

i.686*. 

288*  (Fairweather),  709* 

Defenced 

L680*. 

(Kantach). 

Defer  .... 

L  686*. 

in  Book  of  Enoch  . 

L  699* ;  iv.  408*. 

Defilement  .      .  . 

[Sm  X7ncleftiui68B]i 

in  Josephus  . 

L  693*;  Ext  280*  (Fair- 

Defy   .      .      .  , 

L  686*  (Hastings). 

weatiier). 

Degree       .  . 

L  686*  (Hastings). 

in  Targums  and 

Degrees,  Songs  of  . 

Ir.  163*  (Davison) ;  Ext. 

Midrash  . 

iv.  409*. 

168*  (Ktinig). 

in  Testament  of  the 

Dehaites    .  . 

L  687*  (H.  A.  White); 

Twelve  Patriarchs  L  693*. 

iu.  766*  (Sayce). 

in  Tobit  and  other 

iv.  408* ;  Ext.  289*  (Fair- 

Dehort      .  . 

i.  587*. 

Apocrypha 

Deification  of  the  Dead 

Ext    131*  £r.  (Ramsay), 

weather). 

187*  (Wiedemann). 

Demonology  of  NT  . 

L  593* ;  iv.  410*-412*. 

of  the  Living  . 

£xt  164*  (Ramsay),  187* 

Demonic  Possession 

L  693*;  iii.  327*  (Mae- 

(Wiedemann). 

alister) ;  iv.  22*.  410*. 

Delalah 

L  687*  (Boyd);  iL  128*, 

Methods  of  heal- 

127* (Curtis). 

ing  of  Christ 

L69»*f. ;  Ext  290*  (Fair 

Delectable  .     .  . 

1.  687*. 

and  Apostles  . 

Delioaey  . 

L  687*  (Hastings). 

weather). 
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Demon — ^Demonology — 

Devotion 

L  603"  (Hastings). 

St  Paul's  concep- 

Dew .... 

L  604*  (Hull). 

tion  of  Devils  . 

L  594*;  iv.  410*  fL 

Diadem 

L  604"  (Purves),  530*. 

Demons  in  the  Air  . 

L   58''  (Mackie).  [See 

Dial  .... 

L  604"  (H.  A.  White). 

Ezorcisnit  Magic, 

Dialogue  of  Timothy 

Sorcery]. 

and  Aquila 

iiL  303*  (Bartlet). 

Demophon  (Ap.) . 

L694^ 

Diamond 

iv.  619*,  620"  (Fllndars 

Den  .... 

L0»4^ 

Petrie). 

Denarius 

liL  427*(A.B.S.  Kennedy). 

Diana  of  the  Ephesians 

L  605*.  722-  "  (Ramsay) ; 

Denonnoe  . 

L  694^ 

Ext.  120*. 

Deny  .... 

L  694^ 

on  Coins  . 

L  724*. 

Depart. 

LSOS*. 

Shrines  . 

L  606*;  Ext  121". 

Deputy 

L  60S>. 

Diaspora 

Ext  91*  (SohOrer)^  56" 

Derbe  .... 

L  506*  (RamaayV 

(Buhl). 

Derision 

LS95^ 

Extent    .  . 

Ext  91*. 

Descent  into  Hell 

ffi.  7e5»  (Chaae). 

in  Africa  . 

Ext  96*. 

Describe 

L595^ 

in  Arabia . 

Ext  93*. 

Descry. 

L585''. 

in  Asia  Minor  . 

Ext  93*. 

\r.  0170  (SelUe). 

in  Cyrenaica  . 

Ext  96". 

Desire  .... 

L  590'. 

in  Egypt  . 

Ext  95*.  104",  107*,  108". 

Desolate 

L  596*. 

in  Euphrates  District 

Ext  92*. 

Desolation,  Abomina- 

in Italy,  Spain,  (Sanl, 

tion  of     .      .  . 

L  12*  (Driver). 

Germany 

Ext  98*. 

Despite 

L596*. 

in    Macedimia  and 

Desposyni  . 

iL  138- ^  140'' (Bacon). 

Greece  . 

Ext  97*. 

Destruction .  . 

L     [Abaddon];  ilL  744* 

in  Rome  . 

Ext  97*. 

[Perdition]. 

in  Syria  .  . 

Ext  92",  lOB*. 

Determinate 

L  598*  (Hastings). 

OrganizatioB  . 

Ext  99*ff. 

Detestable  things 

L  596i>  (Driver). 

Religious  and  Intel- 

Deuel .... 

L  596^ 

lectual  Life 

Ext  106*. 

Deutero-Isaiah 

Ext.    ?(»*•  (Kautissch). 

Synagogues  . 

Ext  107*. 

[See  Isaiah]. 

Temple  Due* 

Ext  107*. 

Denteronomist,  Work  of 

[SeeD]. 

Social  Standing  and 

Deuteronomy  . 

L  596>'  (Eyle);  IL  867*  ff. 

Citizenship  . 

Ext  104*. 

(Wood*)  ;     iiL  68» 

Toleration  by  Autho- 

(Driver);    Ext  700'' 

rities  . 

Ext  102*. 

(Eantasoh). 

Diatessaron 

Ext.  451"  ff.  (Stenning) . 

Analysis  of  Contents 

L  597*. 

iv.  646*  ff.  (Nestle). 

Date  and  Authorship 

L  601* ;  ii  368*  (Woods). 

Author  and  Date 

Ext  451". 

Ethics 

L  779*  (Strong). 

Relation     to  Old 

Historical  Allunons 

L  697*. 

Syriac  . 

Ext  458". 

Language  and  Style 

L  599S  aOl*-""!  u.  367" 

Title,  Language,  and 

(Woods) ;  iiL  asr  (Mar- 

Later  History 

Ext  452*. 

goliouth). 

Versions,  non-Syriao 

Ext  456f. 

Legislation 

L  600*,  601of.|  iiL  68»ff. 

Arabic  . 

Ext.  457*. 

(Driver). 

Armenian 

Ext  455*. 

Name 

L  696». 

Codex  Fuldensis  . 

Ext.  456". 

Priesthood  in  . 

iv.  74''  (Bandissin). 

Diblah. 

L  606-. 

Purpose  . 

L  697*  ff. 

Diblaim 

L  606" ;  Ext  175*  (Kflnig). 

Religious  Teaching  . 

L  698'';  Ext.  687*  i,  700"' 

Dibon,  Dibon-gad 

L  606*  (Chapman),  73' 

(Kautzsch). 

(I.  Taylor). 

Holiaass  . 

L  699*. 

Dibri  .... 

L  606". 

Idolatry 

L  699*. 

Dibs    .      .      .  . 

iL  30*,  32"  (Macalister) ; 

Love  between  God 

1 

iv.  869"  (Post). 

and  Israel  . 

L  598^  601". 

Didache      .      .  . 

Ext  438"  ff.  (Bartlet) ;  iiL 

Monotheism . 

L  598",  601";  Ext  680* 

633*  (Stanton). 

(Kantisch). 

Church  conditions 

Unity  ... 

L598*. 

implied . 

Ext  448*. 

Devil  .     .     .  . 

L    590*    (Whitehouse) ; 

Contents  and  Struc- 

iv. 407*;   Ext  709" 

ture 

£xt  439"ff,  446»ff 

tSLantzson).  [See 

Criticism,  Materials 

Demon]. 

for. 

Ext  441*  £ 

Devoted  thiaga  .  , 

L  23^   (Hastings),  53^ 

Date.      .      .  . 

Ext  448*. 

(Denney):  Ext  619" 

Discovery .      .  . 

Ext  438". 

(Kautssoh). 

Genesis  of  DidadM  . 

Ext  443"  £ 
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Uidaclie — 

Divination  .      •  • 

L  6n*>(Jevonsl;  iv.  107*  fC 

Significance  for  Early 

(Davidson);  Ext.660*C 

Christianity  . 

Ext.  4S0*. 

(J  as  trow),    650*  L 

Title. 

i!.xt.  438*. 

(Kaotzsch). 

Transformations 

Divorce      .      .  . 

ilL  274*  ff.  (W.  P.  Pater- 

undergone  by 

Ext.  440'>. 

son);    L   847*  (Ben- 

Didracbma .      .  • 

m.  423*,  428*  (A.  R.  8. 

nett):    iL"!  775*  not* 

Kennedy). 

(Williams). 

Didymoa     .      .  • 

IV.  703°  (<l.  a.  Joemard). 

t<liristB  leaching  on 

iii.  275*  ff.  (W.  P.  Pater- 

of  Alexandria  . 

ISxt.  499*  ( liimer). 

son);  Ext.27*ff.(  Votaw). 

Die  .... 

1.  000°  (Uastinga).  [Hee 

jjizanao 

i.  613''  (Driver). 

Death]. 

TV* 

i.  614*  (Hastings). 

Diet  .... 

L  606^ 

Dooetism 

ii.  189*  (Headlam),  717* 

Diklah       .      .  . 

1.  606°  (Margoliouth). 

(Iteynolds) ;  Ext.  428* 

Dilan  .... 

i.  607*. 

(Tasker). 

Diligence 

1.  o07*  (UastingB). 

Doctor .... 

L  614*. 

1.  99*  (roat). 

Doctrine 

L  614'^Hastingi,Stewa(t). 

Diminish     .  . 

i.  607*. 

Doctrine,  Development 

Dimnah 

L  607*. 

in  Apocryphal 

Dimon,  Dimonali 

1.  cHMr. 

Period  ... 

Ext.  272*  (Fairweatber). 

Dinah  .... 

L  ou7  . 

Angelogy . 

Ext.  285*£ 

Dinaites 

U  807  . 

Anthropology  . 

Ext.  290* K 

Dinbabah  . 

I.    007*    (oelDie),  288° 

Demonoiogy 

Ext.  288*  £ 

(Kyle). 

XJoctrine  oi  uod 

Ext  276*  £ 

iiootnne  oi  wiaaom 

Ext.  281*  K 

Diodore  of  Taniu 

Kxt.  000°  ( 1  nmer). 

fisonatoiogy    •  • 

Ext.  302*  £ 

Diognetus,  Epistle  to  . 

11.   iwr  (i(e;ynoia8) ;  iii. 

Greek  Influence 

Ext.  274*. 

oo/  (otanton). 

Messianic  Hope 

Ext.  296*  £ 

Dionysia 

1.  oU/  (r6ftK6;* 

Persuui  Influence  • 

Ext.  274*,  279*,  807*. 

Dionysius  . 

1.  oOo*  (Dickson). 

Uodai  •      •      •  . 

I.   616*   (Stenning) ;  iL 

of  Alexandria  .  . 

111.  041*  (otanton) ;  it. 

132*-  *  (Cartis). 

3c40"  (Jf.  L/,  rorter) ; 

Dodanun 

L  615*(Macpber8on);  Ext. 

J!iXu  4vD"  (liirner). 

80*  (Jastrow). 

Dionysns    .      .  . 

1.   oUo     (•leronsjy  uuv 

UoQaTahn  • 

i.  615*. 

(I'eaKe) ;    met.  103* 

i.   616*  (Stenning);  iL 

(xtamsay). 

132*'*  (Curtis). 

Dioscorinthius  . 

1.  wjo°  ;  IT.  700^  (Abra- 

iH>e «... 

1.  615* ;  11.  196*. 

hams). 

Doeg  •     .      .  . 

i.  615*. 

Dioscuri 

t    AAQb  /I>M*Lawlk 

i.  615*  (Poet);  iv.  830" 

Diotrepbes  . 

1.    809*   (Salmond)  |  ii. 

(Peake). 

'7AOh 

Dog  tnbeof  Calebites 

i.  310*  (Selbie). 

Diphatb      .      .  • 

1»    ou^    (oeloio)s  IV. 

nft^i 

lobit  8  dog  . 

iv.  787*  f.  (Marshall),  989* 

s8o"« 

(J.  H.  Moulton). 

Disallow 

i.  616*  (Maopherson),  614'' 

Disannul 

1.  tlUl^« 

(Stewart). 

Disappoint  . 

i.  609** 

Dok  (Ap.)  . 

i.  616*. 

Discern 

1.  ouv> 

T'\    1    f  .1 

Uoletnl 

L  616*. 

Disciple  . 

1.  ouv*  (Masne). 

Dolphin 

L  231*  (Poat). 

Discipline  . 

1*  ni^  (Hastings). 

Dominion  . 

i.  616*  (Massie). 

Discomfort,  Diaoom. 

Doom  .... 

i.  617*. 

fltnre 

I*  01(^. 

Discover 

L  010*  (Hastings). 

L    143*-*  (Flinders 

Discus  .... 

It.  107^  (Miool). 

Petrie);  iL  384*1.  (Can- 

Disease 

its    QOOb  t^tt  -  —  1*  -  J  * 

111.  022°  (Macalister). 

. 

law). 

Dish  .... 

u.  40*  (Macalister). 

of  Temple       .  . 

iv.  700*  (Davies). 

Dishan. 

i.  OIC". 

Doorkeeper  . 

iv.  74*,  80*,  92*  f.,  95" 

Dishon 

i.  610*  (SelDie). 

(Baudissin). 

Dishonesty  . 

I  611*. 

Dopbkah 

L  617*  (Rendel  Harris). 

nispatob 

L  611*. 

Dor  .... 

i.  617*  (Conder). 

Disjierrion  . 

[See  Diaspora]. 

Dorcas. 

i.  617*  (Stanton). 

Disposition  . 

L  611*  (Hastings). 

Dorymenes  (Ap.) 

L  618*. 

Dispute,  Disputation  . 

L  611*  (Hastings).  • 

Dositheus  (Ap.)  . 

i.  618*. 

Diatair. 

L  611''. 

Dotasa  (Ap.) 

i.  618*. 

Divers,  Diverse  . 

i.  61 1'. 

Dote  .... 

L  618*. 

Dives  .      .      .  . 

iii.  88*  (Plnmmer). 

Dothan 

i.  6181'. 
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Donai  Version  . 

Doubt  . 

Dove  . 

Symbolical  use. 
at  Chriat'a  BapUam 

Dove'a  Dung  . 


Uowry .  . 
Dozology  . 
Draclima 

Drag  . 
Dragon 

Bel  and  the 
Dragon's  Well 


Dram 


Draught,  Draught 

House 
Draw  .... 
Drawer  of  Water 
Dread,  Dreadful  . 
Dream*      .  . 


Dress  (verb).      .  . 
Dress  (snbst)     .  . 
Articles:  Breeches  . 

Border,  Hem,  Sldrt 

Canl 
Cloak  . 
Coat 

of  MaU 
Girdle  . 
Head-dress 
Mantle  . 
MnfDer  . 
Napkin . 
Kobe  . 
Sandals 
Shawl  . 

Sheet,  Shirt,  Linen 

Garment 
Stomacher 
Turban  . 
Veil  . 
Wimple 

Materials  i  Cotton  . 
Hair 

Linen   •      •  • 
SUk     .      .  . 
Wool  . 
in  Oriental  Thought 
Drink  .... 


iv.  8S80  (Milligaa);  Ext. 
251*  (Lnpton). 

L  SIS"  (Hastings,  War- 
field). 

i.  «190  (Post);  iv.  830* 

(Peake). 

ii.  747"  (KOnig). 

iL   406*  (Swete);  Ext. 

809*  (Scott). 
L  620»  (Post);  iL  37* 

(Macalister) ;  Ext.  470* 

(Thackeray). 
iiL  ZJ(f-  (W,  P.  Paterson). 
i.620''(Scott);iv.38^(Lock). 

iii.  421",  428*  (A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy). 

iL  12*,  24*  (Eddy). 

L  120*  (Post). 

L  267'  (Marshall). 

L  464'  (Wilson) ;  iL  686> 

(Conder)  ;    iv.  428* 

(Selbie). 
iii.  421»-*  (A.  K.  S.  Ken- 

nedy). 

L  e21». 
L  621». 

L  621*  (Mackie). 

L  621*  (Hastings). 

L  622*  ( Jevons) ;  iv.  600* 

(Whitehouse);  Ext 

663^  (Jastrow),  614% 

651*  (Kantzscb). 
L  623>  (Hastings). 
L  028*  (Mackie). 
L  OSB*,  320>  (A.  B.  & 

Kennedy). 
L  027':  iL  «9*  (A.  B.  & 

Kennedy). 

L  449*»e24*. 

L  4B»,  624*. 

L  319*,  328*  (Barnes). 

L626*. 

L  626*. 

L627*;  iiL  289*  (Selbie). 
L  627*;  iiL  456*  (Selbie). 
L  627>;  iiL  487*  (Selbie). 
L  627*. 
L  627». 
L  627*. 

L  624*. 

L  628» ;  iv.  617*  (Selbie). 
L  627*. 

L  627* ;  iv.  848>  (Davies). 
L  627* :  iiL  240*  (Selbie) ; 

iv.  923*. 
L  623*. 

L  623*;  ii.  285*  (Ewing). 
L  623*;  iii.  124*  (Ewing). 
L  624». 

i.  623* ;  iv.  937*. 
L  628*. 

iL  83>ff.,  30*  (Macalister). 


Drink-offering 


Dromedary 
Dropsy 
Dross  . 
Drought 

Drove  . 
Drowning 
Drunkenness 
Drosilla 
Dualism 

Dudael 
Duke  . 

Dulcimer 
Dnmah 

Dumbness  . 
of  Ezekiel 


Dnmn-zi 
Dumu-zi-snab 
Dung  . 
Dove's 


Crate. 
Dnngi  . 
Dun-ahagga . 
Dura  . 
Dure  . 
Dutch  Veiaiona 
Duty  .  • 
Dwarf  . 
Dyeing  . 

Dysentery  . 


E  (work  of  Elohist) 
Date, 
in  Exodus 


in  Genesis 
in  Joshua 
in  Judges 
Ea 


Eaj^e  . 
Ear 

Ear  (verb) 
Earnest 
EUix-ring 
Earth  . 


Earthquake . 

Uzziah's  . 
Ease  .... 
East,  Children  of  the  . 

East  Sea,  Eastern  Sea 
Easter  .... 


iv.    335»,   339*   (W.  P. 
Paterson) ;  Ext.  620*. 
722*  (Kautzsch). 
L  629». 

iii.  328*  (Macalister). 
L  629*. 

L  524*  (Poncher),  860* 

(Wanen). 
L  629*. 

L  524*  (Poucher). 
L  629*  (Beecber). 

ii.  361*  (Headlam). 

iii.  852*  (Kilpatrick)j  iv. 
248*  (Porter). 

L  207*  (Driver). 

L  630*  (Hastings),  040* 

(Sayce). 
iii.  459*  (Millar). 
L  630"  (Margoliouth) ;  It. 

519*  (Selbie). 
iii.  327"  (Macalister). 
L  816"  (Skinner);  Ext 

176*  f.  (KOnig). 
Ext.  548*. 
Ext.  548*. 
L  631*  (Hull). 
L  620*  (Post);  iL  87* 

(Macalister) ;  Ext  470* 

(Thackeray). 
iL  593*  (Conder). 
L  225*  (Hommel). 
Ext.  548*. 
L  631*  (Walker). 
L  631*. 

Ext.  414*  (Bebb). 
L  631*. 
L  631*. 

L  631*  (H.  Porter).  460*  ft 

(Thatcher), 
iii.  325*  (Macalister). 

L  632*;  iL  371*  ff.  (Woods), 
ii.  373*. 

L  806*  ff.  (Harford  ■  Bat- 

tersby). 
iL  145*  ff.  (Ryle). 
u.  781*  (G.  A.  Smith). 
iL  812*  (KOnig). 
L  219*  f.  (Hommel) ;  Ext. 

538*  ff.  (Jastrow). 
i.  632*  (Post). 
L  632*  (Mackie). 
i.  632*. 

i.  633*  (Philps). 

i.  633*  (Mackie). 

L  633"  (Selbie),  502*,  604»-  * 

(Whitehouse).  [See 

World]. 
L  634*  (Hull). 
iiL  617*  (Warren), 
i.  635*  (Hastings), 
i.  636"  (Margoliouth);  iL 

831*  (MarphersMi). 
L  575*  (Hull). 
L  036*. 
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Ebal  (person)      .  . 

1,  ooO  (JiUTBOilOalllJe 

£ocle0ia8ticiiB~ 

Ebal  (moantain)  . 

!•  voo^  (MacKie). 

lUri  n  rl    1  .III     l^avA  oLIasiB 

wiaaom  leacnm^f  • 

iv.  927''  (Siegfried);  Ext 

Ebed  .... 

Lt  OrtO  . 

281'' f.  (Fairweather). 

Ebed-melech 

!•  DOO  . 

£clip6e.      •      •  • 

L  193*  (T.  G.  Pinches), 

Ebenezer 

413»    (Turner),  559» 

4o2^  (  w  lison  )* 

(Porves) ;    Ext  6S8^ 

Eber  .... 

(Jastrow). 

J£a      •      •      .  • 

L  642''  (A.  R.  S.  Kennedy). 

liATns). 

JLauiniis  (Ap.)     .  • 

L  642*. 

Ebes  .... 

iMien  (garaen)     •  • 

L    643"  (Sayce),  218* 

Ebiasaph           .  . 

L  0°  (liray) ;  iL  vSr " 

(Hommel);  iiL  669"- > 

(Salmond). 

Ebiathar     .  . 

[bee  Abiatnarj. 

jMlen  (  house  oi  ) 

L  643*  (Selbie). 

Ebiomtes,  Gospel  of  the 

J  AH     /*VAnn1  a\ 

xUieii  (people;      •  • 

L   642*   (Selbie),  131* 

Ebonjr  .... 

I*  0517  • 

(Margoliottth),  183* 

Ebron  .... 

L  Do7*  (Kwing). 

(Hommel). 

Ecbatana,    .      .  . 

im  304°  (JnaTgoiioutn). 

CfdeD  (person)      •  . 

i.  642* ;  iL  126* 

Ecdewi  Hates  . 

<   am*  /i>attirA\ .  s«p '  ooTa 
I*  oo/   (x^eftKe) ;  iv>  vSs7* 

lUier  .... 

L  644*  (Ryle);  iL  125^, 

(oieginea} ;  isxt.  vol* 

131*  (Curtis). 

(  AAuIiZbCII  )■ 

jLaincaiiiuii  •      .  • 

L  644*. 

Anthorahip  and  Date 

I.  Do/  • 

B-dingirrftna-dn  •  . 

L  225*  (H<Hnmel). 

Canonicity 

i    A^Ob  •  111    A14b  /'IVj^fwIat 

Edna  (Apoc.) 

L  644*. 

Contents  . 

i  A4nb 
1.  OMI". 

A«H                    A*m{  ^AA 

rdioukf  JCiCiOuiibes  . 

L  644*  (Sayce). 

Epilogne  . 

t  AA/te 
1.  D4iir. 

Relation  to  Hebrews 

Ext.  74*  ff.  (Jastrow). 

Idea  of  God 

i.  641*. 

Sanctuary 

IV.  396*  (A.  B.  S.  &<■• 

of  Fntnn  life  . 

L    d4z*  ;    J£Z1»  781** 

nedy). 

(JLantzscu)* 

JLdos  (Apoc.) 

i  646*. 

Integrity  . 

Eklrei  .... 

L   646*    (Sayce),  146* 

Language  and  Stmc- 

(Driver). 

ture  ... 

1.  DOO* ;  lu.  €>^  (Margo- 

Education  . 

L  646*(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy^ 

iioucuj ;  iv.  16  (i)Uuuej. 

From  the  Conquest 

Title. 

L  637'. 

to  tbe  iiixue  . 

L  646*£ 

Ecclesiasticas  (Siraoh) . 

IT.  ootf*  (rlesue)* 

bcnools  OI  tne  rro- 

Author 

KJtb^r 

IV*  o4i"n* 

phete .      .  • 

L  847». 

Contents  . 

rTom  tne  Jsxue  to 

Doctrine  of  God 

£*xt»  z7o"  (Jfairweatiier). 

B.C.  75 

L  647*. 

Editions  . 

It.  542**  f. 

Alexandrian  influ- 

Eschatology 

IV.  050" ;  1. 742°(OnarieB); 

ence  . 

L  648^. 

IV.  238^  (IS.  K.  cemard). 

Flace  ana  Methoa 

L  649*. 

History 

iv.  539*. 

Proverbs  as  Hand- 

Importance 

iv.  539*. 

book  .      .  ,  . 

i.  648*. 

Language . 

ui.  oo^  "  ( Margououtii} ; 

Scribes  as  Teachers 

L  647*. 

«w    IQb  /'DmJJaI 

IV.  lo  (DUaaO)* 

Synagogue  Instruc- 

Name 

IV.  04U"I* 

tion  .      •  • 

L  647*;  It.  641*,  642* 

Place  in  BiUe  . 

IV.  ooV*. 

(Bacher). 

Quotations  of  Latia 

l7wA«n  n  ft  TR  4a  a.  n  TA 

L  649*. 

Fathers ... 

IV,  Ow>'* 

Schools ... 

L  649*. 

Relation  to  Tobit  . 

IV.  to}r  (MarsiiaU}. 

Teachers 

L  650* ;  iv.  690*  ( Adeney). 

Sadduoean  tendoney 

IV.  o4U° ;  1.  iiv  (i'orter). 

in  Ml  limes  . 

1.  650* ;  Ext  o4*  (Buhl). 

Satan  in  . 

IV.       \  w  niiienoiiBe/. 

raiect  •       •       •  • 

L  ess*  (Hastings). 

Text,  Greek 

aw     lU  Qb  f 

IV.  043"  I. 

ISgg      .       .       •  • 

iL  64*  (Post),  S7*  (Mac- 

Hebrew  . 

tmr     lUAb  IV 

IV.  040"  & 

olister). 

Syriae  . 

IV.  OlD** 

wniie  01  an  jsgg  . 

u.  37*  (Macalister)  1  vr. 

Theology  . 

910*  (Post). 

Use    in  Christian 

JSglan  .... 

L  662* ;  ii.  126*. 

Church  .      .  . 

IV.  650". 

Eglaim. 

1.  6S2*,  702*. 

Versions  . 

IV.  044rn. 

J£giatn-8iieiisniyati 

1.  652*  (Selbie). 

Aralnc  ... 

iv.  546». 

Eglon  (person) 

L  662*  (Redpath). 

Armenian 

iv.  544^ 

Eglon  (place) 

L  6S2*  (Henderson);  iiL 

Coptic  . 

iv.  64M. 

15*  (Bliss). 

Ethiopic 

iv.  645». 

Egypt  .... 

L  653*(Cmm). 

Georgian 

Iv.  545». 

Architecture  . 

iv.  891*-*(Wan«a^ 

Latin 

iv.  646'-*. 

Calendar  . 

L  657*. 

Pabeo-Slanmie 

iv.  545*. 

Chronology 

L666*. 

Syriae  . 

iv.  644*. 

Divisions  .  . 

L  653*>f. 
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Egypt- 
Egyptian  Cnstoma  in 
Joseph  Namtive . 
Ethnology 

Fauna  and  Flora 

Histoiy  . 
Old  Kingdom 
Middle  Kingdom  . 
New  Kingdom 
Foreign  Dominion 
Restoration  . 
Persian  Supremacy 

Israel  in  Egypt 

Judaism  in  Egypt  . 

Language. 
AfBnity  to  Semitic 
Languages.  . 
Alphabet 
Coptic  Dialects  . 

Magic  . 

Name 

Physical  Character  . 
Relations  with  Asia 
Religion  . 

Roman  Province 
Ships 
Versions  . 

Weights  . 

Wine       .  . 
Writing,  Hierogly- 
phic script . 
Numbers 
Egypt,  Religion  of 
Creation  of  the  World 
Attributed  to  acts 
to  words . 
Power    of  the 
Name 
Methods 

Origin    of  Gods, 
Men,  Plants, 
and  Animals  . 
of  the  Sun  . 
Separation  of  Hea- 
ven and  Earth  . 
Cnltus 

Destruction  of  the 
World 
Conflagration 
Deluge  . 

Destruction  by  Ra 
Fatore  Life,  Concep- 
tions of — 
Connexion  with 
.  sun's  course 
Dwelling  -  place  of 
gods 
of  the  dead 
Osirian  Doctrine  of 
Immortality 


iL  772*  ff.  (Driver). 
L  655*,  2I4<>  (Hommel); 

Ext.  780  f.  (Jastrow). 
L  654»-*. 

L  667". 

L  660>. 
L  662<>. 
i.  6630. 
i.  664^. 

L  665*-  0,  8880  (Cortb). 
Ext.  95*,  1080  (Schilrer). 
L  6550,  904,*  a. 

L6550. 

L  700  ff.  (L  Taylor). 

L  668*  (Forbes  Robinson). 

iiL  2070  (Whitehouse) ; 

iv.  600*-  0  (Whiteliouse). 
L  653*. 
i.  653*  ffi 
i.  6640. 

i.6650;  Bxt.l760ff:(Wiede- 
mann). 

iv.  1440  (Headlam). 

Ext.  3600  AT.  (Blomfield). 

L  668*  fl'.  (Forbes  Robin- 
son). 

iii.  418*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 
iL  340  (Macalister). 

i.  656*.  700  ff.  (I.  Taylor). 

iii.  561*  (KOnig). 

Ext.  neoff.  (Wiedemann). 

Ext.  m^a. 

Ext.  178*  ft. 
Ext.  1800  ft 

Ext.  181*. 
Ext.  1790. 


Ext.  179*. 
Ext.  179*. 

Ext.  178*  t 
Ext.  1910|t 


Ext  m\ 
Ext  181*. 
Ext  182*. 
Ext  182*. 


Ext.  193*. 

Ext  193*. 
Ext  193*  ff. 

Ext  194*  ir 


Egypt,  Religion  of- 
(^ods.  Animal 
Apis 
Bacis  , 
Mnevis  . 
Phcenix. 
Sphinx  . 
Suchos  , 
(jods.  Foreign 
Anta 
Annldt . 
Astarte . 
Baal  . 
Bast  . 
Bes 

Neith  . 
Reshpn . 
Sati 

Ta-urt  . 
Gods,  Nativ* 
Amon  . 
Aten 
Chepera 
Chnum,  Chnuphis 
Chunsa . 
Hathor  . 
Horns  . 
Imhetep 
Ment  . 
Min 
Mut 

Nechebit 
Nefer-Tum 
Ptad  . 
Ra 

Sebak  . 
Sechet  . 
Shn 

Sokharis 
Turn,  Atum 
Gods,  Historical  De- 
velopment of 
Nome  gods 
Origin  . 

Reciprocal  Rela- 
tions with  men  . 
Worship  of  Abstract 
Notions 

of  Animals  . 

of  City  gods  . 

of  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Heavenly 
Bodies 

of  High  Places 

of  Plants  and 
Trees . 

of  Springs  and 
Streams 

of  Stones 
Egypt  River  of .  . 

Egyptian  Papyri 
Egyptian,  The  . 
Egyptian  Versions 


Ext  190>. 
Ext  190*. 
Ext  190*. 
Ext  190*. 
Ext  190*. 
Ext  190*. 
Ext  190*. 
Ext  I860. 
Ext  187». 
Ext  I860. 
Ext  187*. 
Ext.  187*. 
Ext  I860. 
Ext  1860£. 
Ext  I860. 
Ext  187». 
Ext  I860. 
Ext  I860f. 
Ext  1840  fL 
Ext  185*. 
Ext  186*. 
Ext  1840. 
Ext  I850. 
Ext  I850. 
Ext  186». 
Ext  1840. 
Ext  186*. 
Ext  186*'0. 
Ext  186*-o, 
Ext  1850. 
Ext  189*. 
Ext  186*. 
Ext  I860. 
Ext  1890. 
Ext  186*. 
Ext  186*. 
Ext.  185*. 
Ext  180*. 
Ext  1840. 

Ext  1820,  18»». 
Ext  1820  f. 
Ext  1790. 

Ext  1770. 

Ext  191*. 
Ext.  1890.t 
Ext  191*. 


Ext  1880. 
Ext  189*. 

Ext  190». 

Ext  189*. 
Ext  189*. 

L   6670  (Selbie)t  iv 

2880. 

Ext  353*  (Kenyon). 
L  6670  (Headlam). 
L  668*  (Forbes  Robin 
mm). 
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Egyptian  yeniona — 

Elect  Lady  .      .  . 

u.  740*  (Salmond). 

Dialects  of  CoptM 

Elegy  .     .     .  • 

iii.  20*  (Selbie),  464^ 

(Bohairic,  Middle 

(Nicol);  iv.O*(Badde)i 

Egyptian,  Sahidio) 

L  668*. 

Ext  167*  (KOnig). 

Relative  Dates . 

L  668*. 

Ei-elohe-Istael 

L  681*  (Selbie). 

Versions,  Criticism  . 

i.  67S*. 

£1  Elyon 

L  682*  (SelUe) ;  iiL  400* 

Date     .      .  . 

L  670*. 

(Driver). 

Extant  Bemains  . 

L  660*. 

Element 

L  682*  (Masne). 

Greek  Text  implied 

L  878^. 

Eleph  .... 

L  683*. 

Egyptians,  Gospel  ac- 

Elephant 

L  683*. 

cording  to  tb*  .  . 

Ext.  42S*  (Taakar),  SM*  f . 

Eleuthems  (A|i.)  . 

L  68^. 

(Ropes). 

Elhanan 

L  68^  (Stenning) ;  iL  182* 

Ehi     .      .      .  . 

L  673' ;  U.  ISO*"  *. 

(Cnrtis). 

Ehttd  .... 

L  673*  (Cooke)  1  u.  190*, 

iSll       .        .        •  • 

L  684*  (Stenning) ;  iv.  71* 

ISl*  (Cnrtis). 

(Bandiasiii). 

Either  .... 

L  673*. 

Eli,  EU,  Lama  Saoach- 

Eker  .... 

1    A*VJk      11  If^tei 

L  674* ;  u.  120*. 

tnani 

L  684*  (Thayer). 

£krebel(Ap.) 

L  674*. 

iuiaD  •      .      .  . 

L  68iS*  (Gray);  iL  128^, 

Ekron  .... 

L  674*  (Beeoher). 

124*,  12S*,  lae*,  las* 

El,  Elim 

L  Vo*  (Davidaoa) ;  IL IW*. 

(Curtis). 

[See  Elohim]. 

OIL  J. 

Kliada .... 

L  68iS*;  iL  126*. 

in  oompomid  Names 

iu.  484f  (Gray). 

£liada8(Ap.) 

L  680*. 

Ela  .... 

L  874*. 

fay  ;  _  i_  1  

EUahba 

L  68S* :  ii.  132*. 

Elah  .... 

L  674*  (11.  J.  D.  White), 

Eliakim 

L  685*  (Bumey). 

676*  (Subie);  iL  ISS* 

EIiali(Ap.)  . 

L  686*. 

(Cortia). 

TTJimm   .         ,         ,  , 

L    686*    (Gray),  VKf 

Elah  (valley) 

L  674*  (StemungV 

(Selbie);  u.  132*(Ciirtia). 

Elam  (person)  . 

L  674^  (Selbu)  i  iL  194*, 

Eliaoniaa(Ap.) 

L  686*. 

ISl*  (Cnrtu). 

Elias  .... 

i.  687'  [Elijah]. 

Elam,  Elamites  . 

L  674*  (Sayce)  i  SKb  82*  f . 

Eliasaph  . 

i.  686*. 

(Jaatrow). 

Eliashib  . 

L  686*  (Gray) ;  iL  123*»*», 

Ela8a(Ap.)  . 

i  676*1  liL  US*. 

127*  (Cnrtia). 

Elasah  .... 

L  676*. 

Euasio  (Ap.) 

i.  686*. 

Elath  .... 

L  676*  (Sdou). 

Eliasibas  (Ap.) 

i.  686*. 

El-beritii  . 

L  676*. 

Eliasimns  (Ap.)  . 

i.  686*. 

El-bethel  . 

L  676*. 

Eliawis  (Ap.) 

L  686*. 

Eldaab 

■vIlftTrnftn 

i.  686* ;  iL  194*. 

Eldad  .... 

L  676*. 

Elidad  .... 

L  686*. 

Eldad    and  IfocUia, 

Eliehoenai  . 

L  686* ;  iL  124*. 

Book  of    .     .  . 

i  676*  (Marshall). 

Eliel  .... 

L  686*;  iL  124*.  125***, 

Elder  (OT)  . 

L  676*  (Seine). 

130*,  131*    132*, 132* 

(MT)  . 

L  801*,  440*  (Owatkin), 

Elienai. 

L  686*;  iL  131*. 

483*'  *  (Oayford). 

Eliezer .... 

L  686*  (Allen);  iL  191*, 

(of  Sanhedifai) . 

s         4Wk/kk  /T*  1  \ 

nr.  399*  (Baoher). 

125*.  130*  (Ciutis). 

Elead  .... 

L  677*  1  11.  180*. 

Elihoreph  . 

L  687*. 

Eleadah 

L  677*  1  iL  180*. 

EUhtt  .... 

L  687* ;  iL  126*,  132*. 

Elealeh 

L  677*. 

in  Book  of  Job . 

i.  687*  (Davison) ;  ii.  662*. 

Eleaaah 

L  677*,  676*  [Elaaah]; 

865*.  667*;  Ext  720*. 

iL  126*,  181*. 

Elijah  .... 

L  687*  (Strachaa) ;  iL  131* 

Eleasar       .  . 

L  677*  (AUcb),  6*  (N.  J. 

(Cnrtis). 

D.  White);  iL  128^-*, 

Compared  with  Elisha  L  693*;  iL  868*  (Boniey). 

ISO*,  132*  (Cnrtis) ;  iii. 

Historical  Import. 

183*  (Fairweather). 

aaoe 

L    691*;    Ext.  655* 

Election 

1      A*TOk      t^w   1 

L  078*  (Mnrray).  [See 

(Kantisoh). 

Predestiiiation]. 

Letter  to  Jehoram  . 

L  690* :  iL  660*  (N.  J.  D. 

Author  . 

L  678^. 

White). 
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RaaWr 

1.  77cPa 

Ext.  Si98*(Fairweather) 

DAmlnmA 

1   mob .  Vvf  AMkf 
1*  /  /B  i  JaXb.  Hoopla 

JSMiiatoiogy  • 

L  747*  fChArlAfll  •  iL  1S0<^ 

TVin  iMTAn  Atn  v 

<   >ff*mx .  Vv*  ACMrb  < 
la  Tsr ;  cdctw  087*  ta 

Mwwnim,  lAMStniM  ot 

iiL  SSfV^  fStantan)  •  Ext. 

111.    *f%t%M      lOMUIMW/  y     a  «X  l/» 

PHakU V  Coda 

la  77o";  JSZti.  isrla 

Af    fTAnh  Ai^i  ailI 

VI       A  AVUUOVAWnA 

Onginal  Langnaga 

T  tjiTiLf'.n  r A 

A/IiHtI  Ck V  U*  O  • 

1.     77)1° ;     JS  X  lb  IW" 

and  VSjB 

(A.aats8Cii|> 

Prayer  in  . 

iv  4S^  fn«niAidL 

AT*  |0W1HHU^ 

OnniieioiiB  ITnion 

mi^av  Wr  V  aaavaa 

Reoeptioo  • 

with  l«Ad 

la  ioir. 

Title       .      .  t 

1  7Ail* 

Fvil    THaatv  of 

la  7mr* 

j£8dna  (Ap.)       .  . 

la    (UV  • 

Mnr a1  i tir  and 

w  &  c*  a  a  u  ▼     av  aa  v 

Eeek  .... 

L  766^ 

Ceremony  a 

1.  7oU". 

Eaerebiaa  (Ap.)  . 

la    JUV  a 

nf  l^MLlmR 

Va  X  ocaiuao  • 

1.  7oi  ;  IT.  too*  ir>  luaTi 

ISenan  .... 

la    fOV  • 

son). 

Fwnnaal  ... 

God^B  Character 

Iwl  a 

the   Sif  oral 

Eehban 

la     lVK>  m 

Ideal 

1*  TBI  la 

Eshcol  (pereoa)  . 

L  766**. 

Problem  of  Suf- 

(plaoa) . 

la    /OU  • 

fering     a  . 

1.  7oi   t  AZta  TX^Ia 

Eshek  .... 

1   7A7ik  •  11    Iftik  to 

la    JOi     f   U*    lOl  • 

Af  ^ViorlAm  TiitATS.- 

UA     T  T  IBUVUl  XMUOAO^ 

Eshtaol      •      •  . 

1.  707*^   fHendeTMon)  •  ii 

$VI        ^XXdaUVawu/  f  AA. 

ture      .  • 

1  7B0ft 

127*  (Cnrtiflk 

EoclAftiAfltM 

1.  /oZ*. 

Eahtemoft  •     •  • 

4-    7ft7*  /TTATiHArann)  •  ii 

Job 

la  702^. 

{  7fi0» 

Esntemoh   .      •  . 

la    IV 1  ^fNUIMSlUUnrJ. 

^  1 1  n  1  Tn  ajTV    AT  llT 
OUlJllUCbl  jr     UA     V  X 

Eshton       .      .  . 

L  767*  •  iL  Ififtto 

1.  7oPa 

Esli  .... 

L  767*. 

of  NT 

i.  873*  £ 

Espousal,  EspooM 

V/urioi'  o    X  vHU'iiuii^ 

Espy  .... 

L  767'>  (Haatinga). 

in  Parables  . 

1.  7oVa 

Essenes            .  . 

L  767*  (Conybeara),  112* 

in  the  Sermon 

(Porter);   Ext  fi3* 

on  the  Mount 

1.  laar.    [.tjae  rlWIIIIB  M 

(Buhl). 

the  Mounts 

ParallelB  with  Early 

Epistles 

i.  784*  ft 

ChriBtiaai^ . 

L770*. 

Attitude  of 

b  992*  (J.  H.  Monlton). 

Church  to  the 

PrieaU  of  Diana 

L  MB*  (Ramsay). 

World  . 

L  785*. 
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Ethics  of  NT  Epp.— 
Chriatian  VirtoM 
Faitii 
Hope 
Hnmility 
Love 

Self-oontrol  . 
Whole-hearted- 


Ooepel  of  St.  John 

Bthiopia 

Geography 

History  . 

Language 

Name 
Ethiopian  Eunuch 


Ethiopian  Woman 
Ethiopic  Version 

Canonical  Books 

Critical  Valiu . 

Date 

MS8. 

Printed  Editions 
Text,  Source  of 

Eth-kazin 

Ethnan 

Ethnaroh 

Ethni  . 

Ethnology 

EnbnluB 

Enoharist 


Energetes  . 
Eomenes 

Eunice 
Ennomins  . 
Ennueh  ■ 

Ethiopian 
Enodia 
Enpator  (Ap.) 
Euphemism 
Enidirates  . 

Jewish  settlements . 
Enpolemns  (Ap.) . 
Enraquilo,  Euioolydon 
EnssUns  of  Gmsm  . 


Ensebina  of  Fmwss 
EuthymiuB  Zigabenus 
Entyohus  . 

Evagrina-Enthalins 
ETangelist  . 

Ere     .      .      .  . 
Eve,  Goipd  of 
ETening  . 
ETsnt  •      •     •  • 


L780>£ 
L  787». 
L  787». 
L789*. 
L  787*. 
L  787». 

L780>. 
i  784». 

L  780',  63e'(HargoIiouth). 
L  789*. 
L  789". 
i.  790». 
L  789». 

L    790*  (Margolionth) 
499*  (Orieve) ;  iiL  836* 
(Cowan). 

L  790»  (Margolionth). 

L  791*  (Charles). 

L  791«. 

L  792*. 

L  792^. 

i  791». 

L  791*. 

i  791«'. 

L793». 

i  798*}  a,  128«. 
i.  799*  (Headlam). 
L  799' ;  iL  123*. 
Ext  72*  £  (Jastrow). 
^793*. 

L  461*  (Annitage  Robin- 
son), 4890,490i>(Robert. 
son);  iL  636*ii:  (San- 
day);  UL  S16"  (Adeney); 
ir.  S47*  ff.  (PatenM»). 

L  871*  [Benefaetor;t 

L  799*  (Moss). 

L  7930  (Lock). 

Ext.  600*  (Turner). 

L  793*  (G.  Walker). 

L  790*  (MaigoUoutb). 

L  794»(aibb). 

L  794*. 

Ext  164*  (KOnig). 
i.  794*  (Sayce). 
Ext.  92*  (SchUrer). 
L  794*. 

L  794*  (Dickson). 

iiL  Ml*f.  (Stanton)  s  iv. 
840*  (Porter) ;  Ext 
S40*  (Menzies),  426* 
(Tasker),  497*  (Turner). 

Ext.  498*  (Turner). 

Kxi.  486*  (Turner). 

i.  795*  (Headlam)  I  iii. 
329*  (Macalister). 

Ext.  624*  ff.  (Turner). 

L  796*  (Maasie),  438* 
note  (Gayford). 

L  797*  (Bennett). 

Ext  438*  (Tasker). 

iv.  700*  (Abrahams). 

L  797*. 


Everlastingneas  . 

Every  . 

Evi 

Evidenoe,  Evidently 
Evil  . 


Evil  Eye 


Evil-Merodaoh    .  . 

Evil  Speaking 

Evil  Spirit  . 

Evil  Spirit  from  God  . 

Exact  .... 
Exceed 
Excellency  . 
Excellent,  Most  Excel- 
lent .... 
Except 
Exchanger  . 


L  797*. 
i.  797*. 
i.  798*. 

L  798*  (Hastings). 

L  798*  (Hastings),  780* 
(Strong),  843*1  (J.  H. 
Bernard) ;  iv.  408* 
(Whitehonse). 

yL208*(Whitehouse);  iv. 
004*  ;  Ext  154*  (Ram- 
say), 664*  (Jastrow). 

L  788*  (Price),  229* 
(Honmiel). 

iv.  652*  (Oarvie). 

[See  Demon]. 

iL  404*  (Swete) ;  iv.  110* 
(Davidson). 

L  798*  (Hastings). 

L  799*  (Hastings). 

L  799*  (Hastings). 


Excommnnieation 

Executioner 
Exercise 

Exile  .... 
Exodus  and  Journey  to 
Canaan. 

Date  ... 
Exodus  (Book)  . 


Analysis    of  Con- 
tents— 
Israel  in  Egypt  . 
Egypt  to  Sinai 
Sinai 
Historical  Charactar 
Laws  in  Exodus — 
Covenant,  Ten 
Words  of 
Book  of 
Decalogue 
Judgments,  Book 
of  . 
Leading  ideas 
Tabernaola  in 
Exodus. 
Exorcism  . 

Expect  Expectati< 
Expedient  . 
Experianoe  . 
Experiment 
Expiation  . 

Explainers  . 
Exposure 
Express 
Exquisite 
Extinct 


L  800*  (Headlam). 
L  800*  (Hastings). 
iiL  432*  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 

L  800*  (Adams  Brown), 

634*  (Denney). 
L801*. 

L  802*  (Hastings). 
iL  614!*  (Banies). 

L  802*  (Haiiia  and  Chap- 
man). 

L  898*  f.  (Curtis). 

L  806*  (Harfoid-Bat- 
tarsbj). 


L  800*. 
L  807*. 
L  808*. 
L  811*. 


L  810». 
L  810*. 
L810*. 


L  810*. 
L  811*. 

i.  810*. 

L    811*    (Whitehonse) ; 

Ext  661*  £  (Jastrow). 
L  819*  (Hastings). 
L8I8>. 
L  813*. 
L  813*. 

L  197*  [Atonement] ;  iv 

128*  [Propitiation]. 
Ext  66*  (Sohechter). 
L  624*  f.  (Poacher). 
L  813*. 
L  813*. 
L  813*. 
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Extreme 

L  81V>. 

Face  .... 

L  825"  (Maekie);  Ext 

Eye  (verb)  . 

L814». 

639*  f.  (Kantzseh). 

E7e(8ab8t.) 

L  814*  (Mackie). 

Covoing  the  Face  . 

Ext  172*  (Kiinig). 

EtU. 

iiL   2O0>  (Whitehouae) : 

Fact  .... 

L  825"  (Hastings). 

iv.  604^;   Ext  154* 

Fain  .... 

L  828*  (Uaatittga)u 

(Bamaay),  S54>  (Jas- 

Faint  .... 

L  SSS*. 

trow). 

Fair  .... 

L  826". 

Punt 

L  814^  (Maekie) ;  iL  182*> 

Fair  Havena 

L  826"  (Mnir);  iL  SU" 

(Hastinga) ;  iiL  639^. 

(Hull). 

Saira 

L  814i>  (Mackie);  iiL  440 

Fair*  .... 

L  826"  [Fair]. 

(Ramaay). 

Faitii  .... 

L  827*  (WatfieM),  7S7* 

Eyeservioe  . 

L  814». 

(Stntng). 

Kzbai  .... 

L  814* ;  iL  1320. 

Biblical  Conception 

L  836". 

Ezbon  .... 

L  814";  a.  130»,  lai". 

Hiatorical  Presenta- 

EzekUa (Ap.) 

L  814". 

tion  in  OT 

L  831"  a: 

Ezekiel 

L  814"  (Skinner). 

inNT  . 

L833"fl: 

Dnmbneaa 

L  816" ;  iv.  nS*(Davidson): 

Justification  by  . 

L  835*,  83>S;  iL  334" 

Ext.    176"  f.  (K5nig). 

(Bruce):    iiL  724* 

673*  f.  (Kantzach). 

(Findlay) ;     iv.  283" 

Ezekiel,  Book 

L  817*  (Skinner). 

(S  t  e  V  •  n  a),  303" 

AnalysiB  of  ContenU 

L  817*. 

(Bobertaon).  [Sea 

Authenticity  and 

Jnatification]. 

Unity  . 

L  817*. 

Philological  Expres- 

Epoch-making char- 

sion in  NT 

L  828"i£ 

acter 

Ext.  701"  (Kantach). 

in  OT  . 

L  827*. 

Eschatology 

Ext.  703"  f.  (Kantzach). 

in  Philo 

L  828". 

Literary  History 

L819". 

in  LXX 

L  828*. 

literaiy  Style . 

L  818*;  iiL  32*  (Margo- 

Teaching  of  Christ  . 

L  834*. 

liontb). 

of  Ep.  to  Hebrews 

L  835" ;  iL  334"  (Brwse). 

Parallels  with 

Epp.  of  St  Peter 

i  835". 

Leriticna 

iiL   108*  (Haifbrd  Bat- 

St  James 

L  834"  ;  iL  540'  (Mayor). 

tersby). 

St  John  . 

L  836*. 

Priesthood  in  . 

iv.  77"  (Bandiaain) ;  Ext. 

St  Panl  . 

L  835* ;  iiL  724*  (Findlay). 

706*  (Kantzach). 

and  Works 

L834";  iL  646*  (Mayor). 

Religions  Teaching . 

L    818";    Ext   701"  £ 

Faithleaa  . 

L  833". 

(Kantzach). 

Falcon 

L  838". 

Idea  of  God  . 

L    818";     Ext  701" 

Fall  (verb)  . 

L  838"  (Hastings). 

(Kantcach). 

Fall  (nonn)  . 

L  839*  (J.  H.  Bernard) ; 

Individual  i«apon- 

Ext  667"  (Kautacfa). 

gibility 

L    810*;    Ext  702* 

Allusions  in  OT  . 

L  840". 

(Kantzach). 

in  Apocrypha 

L  840" :  Ext  292^  (Fair- 

Symbolic  aati«n  . 

Ext   176*ff.  (KOnig), 

weather). 

678*  (Kantzach). 

Doctrine  of  NT 

L  841* ft 

Viaiona  . 

Ext  676*  (Kantzach). 

Interpretation,  Me- 

Ezel .... 

L  820*  (Stenning). 

thods  of  . 

L  840*. 

Ezem  .... 

L  206"  [Azmon]. 

Parallels,  Baby- 

Ezer .... 

LSaO*;  iL  128*,  1S9>,  130*, 

lonian 

L  839",  216*  (Honimel)i 

132*. 

Ext  674*  (Jaatrow). 

Ezion-geber 

L8aO*(Selbie). 

Zorosstrian  . 

L  839*. 

Eznite. 

L  38"  [Adino]. 

and  Death 

i.  841*-",  846^;  iiL  721" 

Ezora(Ap.). 

L820". 

(Findlay) ;  iv.  S3S*  (E. 

Ezra  .... 

L  820"  (Batten);  iL  123" 

R.  Bernard);  Ext 

(CnrtiB). 

292"  f.  (Fairweathor). 

Ezra  (Book) 

L821"£  (Batten). 

and  Evolution  . 

L  843*. 

Ezrah  .... 

L  824";  iL  12S*. 

and  Free  WiU  . 

iv.  920"  (Stanton). 

Ezrahita 

L824". 

Fallow  Deer 

L  846" ;  iL  38". 

Ezri  .... 

L824". 

False  Witnesa 

iiL  112"  f.  (W.  P.  Pater. 

Ezril(Ap.)  . 

L824". 

son),  676"  f.  (Ferries). 

Fame  .... 

L  846"  (Hastinga). 

i.  826*  (Maaaie) ;  iiL  660* 

Familiar 

L  846*  (Hastinga). 

(KOnig),  663*  (Plum- 

Family 

L  846*  (Bennett). 

mer). 

Famine 

L  860"  (Warren). 

Fables  and  Genealogy 

L  825*(Ma88ie) ;  ii.  W't 

in  Egypt  . 

iL  773"  (Driver). 

(Headlam);    iv.  770" 

under  Clandins 

L  416"  (Turner):  Rxt 

(Lock). 

480*  (Bamaay). 
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Famish 

L  852*. 

Felix  .... 

iL  1*  (Robertson);  L  417"  IL 

Fan,  Fanner 

L  862»,  61». 

(Turner). 

Fancy  .... 

L  852*. 

FeUow. 

iL  2*  (Hastings). 

Far     ...  . 

L  852*  (Hastings). 

Felspar 

iv.  620"  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Fare,  Farewell  . 

i.  SBSf'  (Hastings). 

Fartliing  . 

iiL  ISef-t  (A.  R.  a  Ken- 

Fenced Cities 

iL  3*  (Warren). 

nedy). 

Fashion 

L  SSa*  (Hastings). 

Fervency,  Fervent 

iL  4*. 

Fast  .... 

L  88^. 

Festival 

[See  Feasts]. 

Fasting 

L  8S4P  (Stanton). 

Mourning 

iiL  454*  (Nicol). 

(Turner). 

inOT 

L  864*. 

Fetch  .... 

iL  6*  (Hastings). 

in  NT 

L86e*. 

Fetish  .... 

iiL  879"  note  (White- 

Christ's  Teaehing 

L  856*. 

house);  Ext.  628" 

Practice  in  Eariy 

(Kautzsch). 

Charch 

L866^. 

Fetter  .... 

iL  5"  (Carslaw). 

Fasts  .... 

i.  882*  (Harding). 

Fever  .... 

iiL  323"  (Macalister). 

Fat  as  Food 

iL  39*  (Macalister);  iv. 

Field.  FuUei's  . 

iL  72"  (Ewing). 

487*  (Post). 

Fiery  Serpent 

iiL  330*  (Macalister) ;  iv. 

in  Sacrifioe 

It.  332*,  333*-  "  (Paterson) ; 

468"   (Strachan),  460* 

Ext.  618*  f.  (EaatzMih). 

(Post). 

Fat  (verb)  . 

L  855". 

Fifty  .... 

iiL  564"  (K»nig). 

Fat  (vessel) . 

i  855". 

Figs    ...  . 

iL  6"  (Post),  30"  (Blac- 

Fate  .... 

[See  Free  Will]. 

aliater). 

Father 

L  848*  (Bennett). 

Figure .      .  . 

iL  6"  (Hastings). 

Godaa  . 

[See  God]. 

FUigree 

iii.636*(A.  B.S.  Kennedy). 

Fathom 

iv.  909"  (A.  R.  a  Ken- 

Fill    ...  . 

iL  7*. 

nedy). 

Fill  the  hand 

L  475"  (Hastings) ;  iL  296" 

Fatling 

L  856*. 

(Aglen) ;  iv.  70"  (Bau- 

FauchioB 

L  866*. 

dissin). 

Fault  .... 

L  856*  (Hastings). 

FiUet  .... 

IL  7"  (Hastings) ;  iv.  667" 

Favour 

L  856"  (Hastings).  867* 

(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy). 

(Aglen). 

Fine  .... 

iL  7"  (Hastings). 

Fayflm  Qoapel  Frag- 

Fines (Ponishment) 

L  524"  (Pouoher). 

ment  • 

Ext.  428"  (Tasker). 

Fir      ...  . 

iL  8*  (Post). 

Fear  .... 

L  857*  (Hastings),  858" 

File  ... 

iL  9*  (James  Patrick). 

(Burrows). 

Firebrand 

L  314"  [Brand]. 

Feasts  .... 

L  859*  (Harding);  Ext 

Firepan 

L  365"  J  iL  40". 

062*,  718*  (Kautzach). 

Firkin  .... 

iv.giS*-  (A.R.S.  Kennedy). 

Hospitality 

iL  42"  (Macalister). 

Firmament  . 

L  502"  (Whitehouse),  215* 

Minor  Festivals- 

(Hommel);    IL  501* 

Baskets 

L  862*. 

(Armitage  Robinson) ; 

Captured  Fortress 

L  862*. 

Ext.  672*  (Jastrow). 

Dedication  of 

Flrstl  >rn,  Death  of  . 

iii.  892*  (Macalister). 

Temple 

L8e2*. 

Dedication  of  . 

iiL  688"  (W.  J.  Moulton) ; 

Kicanor 

L  862*. 

iv.   70*-"  (Baudissin), 

Pnrim  . 

L  861".   [See  Pnrim]. 

334"  (Paterson);  Ext. 

Reading  of  the  Law 

L  862*. 

618",  719*(Kantzsch). 

Wood  Offering  . 

L862*. 

Rights  of  .      .  . 

L  849*  (Bennett) ;  iL  341*. 

New  Moon 

L860".   [See  New  Moon]. 

First-fruits  . 

iL  10"  (Peake). 

Passover   and  Ub- 

Relation  to  Tithe  . 

iv.  780*  (Peake). 

leavened  Brwid  . 

L  860*.     [See  Mascoth, 

Firstling 

iL  11". 

Passover]. 

Fish  .... 

iL  11"  (Post) ;  iiL  492*. 

Pentecost . 

L   861*.     [See  Pente- 

Clean and  Unclean  . 

ii.  11',  37*  (Macalister). 

cost]. 

Worship  . 

iL12'(Post);L195*(H.A 

Sabbath  . 

L869*.   [See  Sabbath]. 

White),  544*  (Beecher). 

Sabbatical  Tear 

L  860".   [See  Sabbatical 

Fisher  .... 

iL  12*. 

Year]. 

Fishing 

iL  12*  (Eddy). 

Tabernacles 

L  861*.  [See  Tabernacles, 

Fish  Gate  . 

iL  693*. 

Feast  of]. 

Fish  Pool  . 

iL  13*  (Selbie). 

Tmmpets. 

L  869".    [See  Trumpete, 

Fitches 

iL  13*  (Post),  28"  (Mae- 

Feast  of). 

alister). 

Year  of  JnUI* . 

L  860*.    [See  Sabbatical 

Five  .... 

iiL  66^  (KOnig)u 

Year]. 

Flag    .      .      .  . 

iL  13>  (Post). 

Feiga  .      •      •  . 

iL  1*  (Haatinei). 

Flagon. 

iL  13"  (SelbieV 
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Flax  .... 

ii.  13'' (Post). 

Food- 

Flaying 

L  626*  (Poucher). 

Condiments 

iL  38*. 

Flea  .... 

iL  14*. 

Anise  . 

iL  38* ;  L  99*  (Post). 

Flesh  .... 

ii    14*   (Laidla-nr);  iv. 

(Coriander 

iL  38*;  L  479*  (Post). 

165*  ff.;     Ext.  666'' 

Chunmin 

iL  38*;  L  632*  (Post). 

(Kantzsch). 

Hyssop  . 

iL  38*,  442*  (Post). 

and  Spirit       .  . 

It.    612* ;     iiL  720-'' 

Mint  . 

iL  38*;  iiL  379*  (Post). 

(Findlay);  Ext.  66do 

Mustard 

IL  38* ;  iii.  463*  (Post). 

(Kantzsch). 

Salt     .      .  . 

IL  38*;  ir.  3SS*  (Hull). 

FleMi^ook  . 

iL  40»  (Macalister). 

Cookery  . 

u.  39*. 

Fleshly,  Fleshy  . 

ii.  16». 

Feasts 

IL^. 

Flesh-pot 

iL  40>  (Macalister). 

Manna 

iL  98*;  IiL  231^. 

FUes  .... 

iL  25*  (Post). 

Meals 

IL41*. 

Plagne  of  . 

iii.  890*  (Macalister). 

Taboos 

U.  38* £,995*  (Skinner)- 

Flint  .... 

iL  IS*  (James  Patrick). 

It.    82e*ff.,  829*ff 

Flock  .... 

iL  15*  (Post). 

(Peake) ;    Ext.  n» 

Flood  (Noah's)  . 

IL  10*  (Woods). 

(Kantzsch). 

Doable  NarratiT*  . 

iL  16*. 

Vegetable  Food 

iL27*ff. 

Historicity 

iL  16*. 

Beans  . 

iL  28*;  L  280*  (Post). 

Parallels  among  other 

Bitter  Herbe 

iL  29*:  L  304* (Poet);  iii 

peoples 

iL  17* a 

687*,  691*  (Moulton). 

Babylonian  . 

ii.  17' ;  L  221>  (Hommel). 

Com 

iL  27*.   [See  Com]. 

Canses  . 

iL  18». 

Cucumbers  . 

iL  28*;  L  631*  (Post). 

Influence  of  Baby- 

Fitches . 

ii.  28*,  13*  (Poet). 

lonian  on  Bible 

Fniits  . 

iL  29''ff.,  70*  (Post). 

Story . 

iL    17*}    Ext.  670» 

Almonds 

iL  29* ;  L  67*  (Poet). 

(Kautzsch). 

Apples 

iL  80* ;  L  128*  (Post). 

Variety  of  Detail* 

iL  ao>. 

Dates 

ii.  30* ;  iiL  657*  (Post). 

References  in  Sorip- 

Figs  . 

ii.  30*,  6*  (Post). 

tnre 

iL  23*  (Hastings). 

Mulberries 

iL  31*;  iiL  456' (Post). 

Theories  of  Origin  . 

iL  22*. 

Nnte  . 

iL  31* ;  iiL  674*  (Post). 

Type  of  Baptism 

L  239*  (Plnmmer) ;  It.  217* 

Olives 

IL  31*;   iiL  691*.  619* 

(Bartlet). 

(Post). 

Flood  .... 

IL  23*  (Hastings). 

Pomegranates  . 

IL  31*;  iv.  14*  (Post). 

Floor  .... 

iL  24*,  432*  f. 

Vines .      .  . 

ii.  31*;  iv.  868'(l'oat). 

Flote  .... 

IL  24*. 

Vine  of  Sodom  . 

ii.  34*  ;  iv.  869*  (Poet). 

Flour  .... 

iL  27*  f.  (Macalister). 

Walnuts  . 

iL  34*;  iiL  574*(Post)^ 

Flourish 

IL  24*. 

Garlic  . 

IL  29*,  110*  (Post). 

Flowers 

IL24*. 

Gourd*  . 

iL28*.   [See  Gourd]. 

Flue-net 

iL  24*. 

Husks  . 

iL  28*,  439*  (Post). 

Flute  .... 

iii.  461*  (Millar). 

Juniper  Boots 

IL  38*.  826*  (Poet). 

Flnz  .... 

iL  24*;  iiL  32S*  (Mao- 

Leeks  . 

iL  29*;  iiL  93* (Poet)L 

atister). 

Lentiles 

iL  27*;  iiL  95*  (Post). 

Fly     ...  . 

iL26^. 

Mallows 

ii.  34*;  iiL  223*  (Post). 

Fly,  FliM  . 

iL  26*  (Post). 

Melons  . 

ii.  28* ;  iiL  337*  (Post). 

Plagn* 

iii.  890*  (Macalister). 

Onions  . 

iL  29* ;  iiL  624^  (Port). 

Fodder 

iL  25*,  312*. 

Vessels 

iL  40*£ 

Fold  .... 

iL  26*  (Selbie). 

Wine 

iL  83*fr: ;  iv.  869*  (Port). 

Folden .... 

iL2e*. 

Fool  .... 

iL  43*  (Vos). 

Folk  .... 

iL20*. 

Foolery 

iL  44*. 
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IL  28*  (Hastings). 

Foot  .... 

iL  44*  (Mackie). 

Folly  .... 

iL  43*ff.  (Vos). 
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iL  46^  (Hastings). 

Food  .... 

IL  27*  (Macalister). 

Footstool  . 

iL  45*  (Selbie). 

Animal  Food  . 

IL  35*01 

For     ...  . 

IL  45*  (Hastings). 

Birds  . 

IL36*. 

Foray  .... 

iL46*. 

Butter  . 

iL  36*. 

Forbear,  Forbearance . 

IL   46*  (Hastings),  47* 

I               0ho680  •         •  • 

iL  36*. 

(Denney). 

Dove's  Dnng 

iL  37*;  L  620*  (Poet); 

Forbid.  . 

IL  47*  (Hastings). 

Ext  470*  (Thackeray). 

Force  .... 

iL  48*. 

Eggs  . 

iL  37*. 

Ford  .... 

IL  48*  (HoU);  Ext  873* 

Fish 

ii.  37*. 

(Buhl). 

;          Flesh  of  Animals  . 

iL  35*.  36*. 

Forecast 

IL  48*. 

Honey  . 

IL  37*  ;  L  264*  (Port). 

Forefront  . 

iL48* 

Insects  .      .  . 

IL  37*. 

Forego .... 

IL  40*  (Hastings). 

Milk     .      .  . 
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U.  40*  (Selbie). 
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IL  SI". 
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iL  63*. 
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iL  54». 
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iL70*. 
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Frog  .... 
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Foreward 

iL  6tS*. 

Fruit  .... 
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Forfeit 
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Forge,  Forger 

iL  OS"". 

ter). 
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iL  SS**  (Hastings). 

Frustrat* 

iL  71*. 
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o  ————— 

U.  66*  (Bethnne-Baker). 
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i.  318*  (Maoalister). 

in  OT 
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Fuel  .... 

iL  71"  (A.  R.  S.  Kenoedy), 
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U.  66^ ft 

10*  (Patrick). 
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iL  STtL;  Ext.  28^(Votaw). 
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u.  72*. 
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Ext.  46e<>  (Stenning)u 

and  boman 

IL  67». 

Fuller  .... 

iL  72*  (WorUbet). 

Condition  of  . 

u.  67*. 

Fuller's  Field 

ii.  72"  (Ewing). 

Unpardonable  Sin 

iL  67«>f. 

Fulness 

iv.  1*  [Pleroma]. 

Form  .... 

iL  (Hastings). 

Funeral 

L  SSI"  (Nicol). 

Former 

iL  69*. 

Feast 

i.  SIS"  (Maoalister). 

Fornication  . 

L  621'*  (Ponoher). 

Furlong 

iv.  909"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Forsomacb . 

iL  59*. 

nedy). 
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iL  69*. 

Fumaoe 

iL  72"  (Wortabet). 

Kort  .... 

iv.  894i>  (Barnes). 

Furniture  . 

iL  73*. 

l-'orth  .... 

iL  SB*'  (Hastings). 

Furrow 

iL  73*  (Selbie). 

Fortification,  Fortress 

It.  894''  (Bames). 

Further 

iL  73". 

Fortunatua  .  . 

iL  60*  (Muir). 

Fury  .... 

iL  78". 

Forty  .... 

ill.  669*,  665*  (Kenig). 

Future. 

[See  Eschatology^ 

Fomm .... 

ii.  60*. 

Forward,  Forwardness 

ii.  60*  (Hastings). 

Gaal  .... 

iL  74*  (Cooke). 

Foul  .... 

ii,  61'  (Hastings). 

Gaash  .... 

u.  74*. 

Foundation  . 

ii.  61*'  (Selbie). 

Gabael  (Ap.) 

iL  74*  (Marshall). 
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ir.  619'>ff.  (Flinders 

Gabatha  (Ap.)  . 
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Petrie). 
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Foursqaare  . 

ii.  63*. 

Gabbe(Ap.) 

iL  76*. 

Gabrias  ( Ap. ) 

ii.  76*. 

(Poat). 

Gabriel 

iL  78*  (Grieve). 
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ii.  64*. 

Fox     ...  . 
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ii.  64>>  (Hastings). 
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iL  64>>  (Hastings). 
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(Selbie). 
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iL65». 
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ir.  9910  (J,  H.  Moulton). 
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from 

iL  182*  (Curtis). 
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ii.  66*  (Hastings) ;  iiL  96^ 
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iL  78"  (Welch) ;  Ext  062> 

3290  (Macalister). 

(Kantzsch). 

Free,  Freedom,  Freely 

ii.  66*  (Hastings). 
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IL  79*  (Warren). 
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L  680* ff.  (Murray);  iv. 

Gadara,  Gadarenee 

iL  79*  (WarranJ. 
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Gaddi  .... 

iL  80". 

293"  (Fairweather). 

Gaddiel 

iL  80". 

Freewill  Offering 

iv.  338*  (W.  P.  Paterson). 

Gaddis  (Ap. ) 

iL  80". 
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Ext.  402"  (Bebb). 

Frequent 

iL  m\ 

Gaditea 

[See  Gad] 
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(Selbie). 
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iL  106*. 
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iL  SI*. 
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Games .... 
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ii.  85»,  92*. 
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ii.  108*. 

Constitution  . 

iL  82*. 

Gamul 

iL  108*,  128*. 

Country      ,  , 

iL  86». 
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u.  108*  (Ewing). 

History       .  . 

iL  81*  f. 
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iL  110*.  132*. 
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iL  86*. 
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iL  110*. 
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Garland 

[See  Crown^ 
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ii.  86*. 

Grarlio  .... 

iL  110*.  29*. 
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iL  87*. 
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[See  Dress). 
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iL  88*. 

Garmite 

iL  110*. 

Extent  in  St.Panl's 
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iL  110*. 

day  . 

ii.  87*. 

Garnet 

iv.  620*. 

Jewish  Colonists  . 

iL  88»,  92*. 

Ga8(Ap.) 

ii.  110*. 

Name         •  • 

iL  87*. 
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ii  110*. 
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iL  92*;  Ext.  109*  [Re- 

Gatam 

iL  110*. 

ligion  of  Asia  Minor]. 

Gate  .... 

u.  110*  (Warren). 

Galatia  in  2  Timothy 

Gates  of  Jerusalem 

iL  693*-  *  (Conder). 

ii.  89*. 

of  Temple       .  . 

iv.  702*,  704*  718*.  714* 

North  and  South  6»- 

(Da  vies). 
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iL  81*,  87*.  89*.  91*  ff.,  93* 
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iL  113*  (Warren). 

(Dods);    iiL  706*ff. 
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iL  114*  (Wanen).  744* 

(Pindlay). 
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iL  114*. 
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iL  116*,  89*  (Ramsay). 
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iL  91*  (Ramsay),  88*  f. 
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iL  116*  (Hull). 

Galatians,  Epistle  to  the 

iL  93*  (Dods). 

Gazara 

iL  116*. 

Authorship 

iL  93*. 

Gazelle 

ii.  116*  (Poet). 
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u.  96*£ 

Gazera(Ap.) 

iL  116*. 

Date 
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ii.  116*. 
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ii.  116*  (Stenning). 
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Gebal  .... 
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iL  117*. 
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iL  96*. 
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iL  98*. 
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iL  118*. 
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iL  118*. 
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ii.  118*. 
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iL  98*. 
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Gedor  (person)  . 

iL  118*.  128*,  129*,  181*. 
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iL  118*,  128*. 

Gall    ...  . 

(Hull). 
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iL  118*  (Strachan). 
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Hannt  .      .      .  . 
Hauran  (Ap.)  (person) 
Hauran  (place)  . 
Have   .      .      .  . 
Haven .      .      .  . 
Havilah      .      .  . 


Hawoth-jalr 
Hawk. 

Hay    ...  . 
Hazael .      .      .  . 
Hazaiah 
Hazar-addar 
Hazar-euan  . 
Hazar-gaddab 
Hazar-maveth 
Hazar-sbnal .      .  . 
Hazar  -  susab,  Hazar- 
susim       .      .  . 
Hazazon-tamar  . 
Hazel  .      .      .  . 
Hazer-batticon  . 
Hazerini      .      .  . 
Hazeroth 
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L      (J.  W.  Paterson). 
ilL  740»  (Pnrves);  Ext. 

662*  (KautzBch). 
iv.  869»  (Post) ;  Ext  662' 

(Kautzsob). 
it  307*.  127». 
ii.  307%  123«,  125^ 
u.  307». 
ii  307»,  ISO", 
u.  307*. 

iL  180*  [Gizonite],  1S2^ 

551>>. 
iL  307". 
ii.  307'',  127». 
IL  307",  133»,  136". 
IL  307"  (Moss);  iii.  822" 

(Eaton), 
a.  307"  (Moss) ;  iii  185" 

(Pairweatber). 
u.  303"  [Harhas]. 
iL  308*. 
iL  308*,  131". 
IL  308*. 
iL  308*. 
iL  308*,  134*. 
u.  308*. 

[See  Qatsepsn], 

iL  308*. 

iL  308*,  128". 

Ext.  186*  (Wiedemann). 

iL  808",  134^. 

iL  308". 

ii.  308"  (Bethnne-Baker). 

L  660"  (Crum). 

Ext.  361*,363"(Blomfleld). 

ii.  309*.  134*. 

iL  309*,  127*. 

u.  309*. 

iL  309*. 

ii.  309"  (Ewing). 

ii.  310"  (Hastings). 

iL  311*  (HuU). 

ii.  311"  (Sayce);  L  135*, 

643"  (Margolioutb) ;  ii. 

469*  (H.  A.  White); 

Ext.  74"  (Jastrow),  85" 

(McCurdy). 
iL  312*  (Selbie). 
ii.  312*  (Post), 
u.  312"  (Post), 
ii.  312"  (Barney). 
iL  313*,  126*. 
iL  313*. 
iL  313*,  314». 
iL  313". 
iL  313". 
iL  313". 

u.  313". 

iL  313"  (Welch), 
ii.  313''. 
ii.  314*. 

ii.  314*  (Driver). 
iL  314*  (Driver);  L  791* 
(Margolioutb). 


Haziel  .... 

iL  314",  128*. 

Hazo  .... 

iL  314". 

Hazor  .... 

iL  314"  (Condw). 

Hazor-hadattab  . 

iL  316*. 

Hazzelelponi 

u.  316*.  188*. 

He(ii)  .... 

u.  315*. 

He      ...  . 

Headband  . 

L  626"  (Mackie). 

Headstone  . 

iL  317*. 

Headtire 

L  626",  627"  (MaoMe). 

Heady  .... 

iL  317*. 

Health. 

iL  317"  (Hastings);  iii. 

321*  (Macalister). 

Heart  «      •      •  • 

iL  317"(Laidlaw);iiL  326* 

(Macalister) ;  iv.  168*; 

Ext.  666"  (Kantiaeh). 

Hearth 

iL  318"  (A.  R.  a  Ken- 

nedy); iv.  710*(DaTieB). 

Heath  .... 

iL  319*. 

Heathen 

ii.  319*  (Ferries). 

Heaven 

iL  320*  (Salmond). 

Plurality  of  heavens 

iL  321";  L  506"  (White- 

bouse),  711*  (Charlea); 

ii.  601*  (Aimitage  Bo- 

binson). 

inOT 

iL  320". 

in  Apocrypha  and 

Apocalyptic  . 

iL    322>ff. ;    Ext  806* 

(Fairweatber). 

in  NT  . 

iL  321*.  323»f. 

in  Theology 

iL  323". 

Heaven = God 

iL  321"  (Salmond),  849" 

(Orr). 

Heaven,  Host  of  . 

iL  429"  (Driver);  L  95" 

(Davidson);  iiL  138*; 

Ext.  636"ff.  (Kantzsch). 

Heave-offering    .  . 

iv.  338*  (W.  P.  Paterson) ; 

L  317"  (Macalister); 

iiL  688*  (Driver). 

Heaviness,  Heavy, 

Heavily  . 

ii.  324*  (Hastings). 

Hebrew 

ii.  325*  (Lukyn  Williams). 

Meaning  . 

ii.  325"  L 

on  Monuments  and 

in  Inscriptions 

ii.  326". 

Hebrew  Alphabet 

L  70"  ff.,  74*  (L  Taylor), 

Hebrew  Language 

[See  Language  of  OT, 

Text  of  OT]. 

Hebrew  Race     .  . 

Ext  72"  ff.  (Jastrow),  87* 

(McCurdy). 

Subdivisions  of  Jacob 

and  Esau 

Ext.  74*.  76*  f.  (Jastrow). 

Hebrew  Writing  . 

iv.  948*  ff.  (Kenyon). 

Hebrewess  . 

ii.  327*. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the 

iL  327*  (Bruce). 

Aim    and  Central 

Idea 

ii.  327*. 

Author 

ii.  336",  338*. 

Canonioity 

iiL  640*.  641"  (Stanton). 

Contrast  between 

Christianity  and 

Leviticalism 

u.  327". 

Date. 

iL  337". 
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Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the— 
Eschatology 
Quotations 
Keaders,  Jew  or  Qm 
tile?  . 
Location  of  . 
Relation  to  Pbilo 

to  St.  Paul  . 
Style 


i.  765>(Salmond). 
It.  187»  (Woods). 


Theology  . 
Cbristology  . 
Earthly  Life  of 

Christ  . 
Humiliation 
Incarnation 
Priesthood 
in  Heaven 
Faith  . 

Fatherhood  of  God 
Law 

Mediation 
Redemption  . 
Regeneration 
Salvation 
Sanctification 


iL  387». 
ii  337». 

IL  335*;  i.  6tP>  (Masde). 
Ii  m\ 

iL335>'f.;L65''f.(Ma«Bie); 

iii.  42>  (Thayw). 
IL  328". 
iL  329*8: 

U.  330». 
iL  330». 
iL  330>. 
iL  331*. 
iL  333". 

iL  334";  i  SSS"  (War- 
field). 
iL  334". 

iiL  81"  (Denney). 
iiL  319*  (Adeney). 
iL  333^. 

iv.  218*,  221>  (Bartlet). 
iL  334*. 

iL  334* ;  iv.  303"  (Bartiet). 


Sonship  of  Believers  iL  219*  (Candlish). 
Hebrews,  Gospel  accord' 
ing  to  the 
Evidence,  Patriatie 

and  other 
Extant  Fragments  . 
Theories  of  Origin 
and  Character 
Hebron  (person)  . 
Hebron  (place)  , 


Ext.  838"  (Menses). 
Ext  339*. 

Ext.  341*  S4B*fll  (Ropes). 


Ext.  342". 

iL  838*,  128*,  124",  127*-". 
iL  338"  (Warren);  iii. 

108*  ft 
iL  340*. 
iL  340*. 
ii.  340". 
iL  340". 

iL  340"  (Selble) ;  iii.  638*^ 

(Post), 
iv.  207"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 

Heir    .      .      .      .   ii.  341'  (Bennett). 
Daughters,  Inherit- 

u.  341", 
ii.  341*. 
iL  341". 


Hedge  . 
Heed  . 
Hegai,  Hege 
Hegemonides  (Ap.) 
Heifer  . 

Heifer,  Red . 


ance  of 
Firstborn,  Right  of  . 
Junior  Right  . 
[See  Inheritance]. 
He]ah  ... 
Helam  .      .      .  , 
Helbah 
Helbon 
Heldai. 

Heleb  .      .      .  , 

Heled  .      .      .  . 

Helek  .  .  .  , 

Helem  .  .  .  , 
Heleph 

Helex  .  .  .  . 


iL  342",  128*. 
ii.  342". 
ii.  342". 
iL  342". 
ii.  342". 

iL  342"  [Heldai];  L  73"; 

ii.  132*. 
Ii  342"  [Heldai];  L  73"; 

ii.  132*. 
ii  343*.  120". 
ii  S43*,  132*. 
IL  343*. 

Ii  343^,  126*,  18*. 


Heli  . 

.    iL  343*,  138". 

Heliodoms  (Ap.) . 

.   ii.  343*  (H.  A.  White), 

Helkai . 

.    iL  343". 

Helkath 

.    ii.  343". 

Helkath-hazzurim 

.    iL  343". 

Helkias  (Ap.) 

.   ii  343". 

HeU    .      .  . 

.   ii   343"  (Salmond);  L 

762"  f.    [See  Gehenna, 

and  Sheol]. 

Hellenism  , 

.   ii.  262*  ((^nybeare);  iii 

822*- "  (Eaton). 

Helm  . 

.   iL  346". 

Helmet 

.   ii  347*  (Bames). 

Helon  .  . 

.   iL  347*. 

Help  . 

.   iL  347*. 

Helps  . 

.   iL  347"  (Bartiet). 

Helps  (nautical)  . 

.    Ext.  367*  (Blomfield)u 

Helve  . 

.   iL  848*. 

Hem    .  . 

.   L  627*  (Mackie);  iL  M* 

(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy). 

Hemam      •  • 

.  IL  348". 

Heman       .  . 

.   iL  348"  (N.  J.  D.  White)^ 

124*-",  120*  (Chutis). 

Hemdan 

.   iL  292"  [Hamraa^ 

Hemlock     .  . 

.  iL  348". 

Hen 

.   L  452". 

Hen  (person) 

.  iL  340*. 

Hena  . 

.   iL  340*. 

Henadad 

.   iL  340*,  135". 

Hendiadys  . 

.   Ext.  157*  (KSnig). 

Henna  . 

.   L  346*  (Post). 

Hepher  (person)  . 

.   ii.  340*,  128*,  129",  132^. 

Hepher  (place) 

.   iL  348*. 

Hephzi-bah  . 

.   iL  349*,  127*. 

Heracleon 

.   ii.  607*  (Reynolds). 

Heraclitus  . 

.    Ext.  489"  (Turner). 

Herald  . 

.    ii.  340*. 

Herb  . 

[See  Grass]. 

Herbs,  Bitter 

.    L   304'  (Poet);   IL  S9" 

(Macalister) ;  iii.  687*, 

691"  (W.  J.  Moolton). 

Hercules  (Ap.) 

.   ii.  349"  (Prichard). 

Herd  . 

.   iL  349". 

Hereafter 

.   iL  350*  (Hastings). 

Hereby 

.   iL  350'. 

Heredity  . 

.   ii.  349"  (J.  H.  Bemaid). 

[See  Sin]. 

Herein .      .  . 

.    iL  350". 

Hereof .  . 

.    iL  360". 

Heres  . 

.    ii.  351'  (Selbie). 

Heresh . 

.    ii.  351',  136'. 

Heresy 

.   iL  351'  (Bartiet^ 

Hereth . 

.   ii.  351". 

Heretofore  . 

.    iL  350". 

Hereunto,  Herewith 

.  iL  351'. 

Herbor .      .  . 

.    L  662"  (Oum). 

Heritage     .  . 

.   IL  351".    [See  Heir,  b 

heritance]. 

Hermai 

.  Ext.  lU'ff.  (Ramsay). 

Hermas      .  . 

.   iL  352'  (Headlam),  700" 

(Reynolds) ;  iii  533* 

(Stanton). 

Hermes 

.   ii.  35J'. 

Hermogenes 
Hermon,  Hermonites 


ii  352*  (Muir). 
ii  352"  (C!onder)u 
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Herod,  Dynasty  of 
Dynasty,  Character 
of      .      .  . 
Chronology  . 

Genealogical  Tablet 
Index  . 
Origin  . 
Members — 
Agrippa  L 


Agrippa  n.  . 
Archelaos 

Bern  ice . 
DruHilla 

Herod  the  Great 

Herod  Antipas 

Herod  Philip 

Herodia* 

PhUip  . 

Salome  . 
Herodians  . 
Herodlaa 
Herodion 
Heron  . 
Heshbon 
Heshmon 
Hesyohiua  . 
Heth  (letter) 
Heth  . 
Hethlon 
Hewer  of  Wood 
Hexapla,  Origen's 

Hexatench  .  . 
Composite  Character 
Composition,  Method 
of  .  .  . 

Historical  Valne 
Sources,  Character- 
istics of 
D,  Characteristics 
and  Language 
Date  and  Origin 
Extent 
JE       .      .  . 
Characteristiai  . 
Date  and  Origin 
Language  . 
P,  Cbaracteristios . 
Date  and  Origin 
Extent 
Language  . 
Distinctions  within 

Sources 
Revisions,  Editorial 
Summary  of  Besulta . 
Hezekiah    .  , 
Hezekiah  (king)  . 
Aqoedoot 

Chronology  of  Reign 
in  Assyrian  Inaorip- 


iL  863^  (Headlam). 
iL  361". 

iL  365»;  L  403".  4ie», 

417"  (Turner). 
U.  354. 
ii.  353>. 
iL  SSS*. 

iL  359* ;  i.  418»  (Turner) ; 
iii.  330"  (M  a  c  a  1  i  8- 
ter). 

iL  360»;  L  417"  (Turner). 
iL  368». 
iL  360". 
iL  361». 

iL  356* ;  L  409*  (Turner). 
iL  358». 
iL  359*. 
iL  360*. 

ii.  358". 
iL  360". 

iL  362*  (Eaton). 
iL  363"  360''. 
ii.  362*;  L  148". 
ii.  362*. 

iL  362"  (Chapman). 
iL  362". 
iv.  445". 
L  79*.  380*. 
iL  363*  (SelUe). 
iL  369*  (Hommd). 
iL  363*. 

It.  442"£  (Nestle),  864"  f. 

(Redpath). 
IL  369*  (Woods). 
iL  863". 

ii.  364". 
iL  376*. 

iL  366" £ 

iL  367». 
iL  368*. 
iL  367*. 
iL  371». 
ii.  372* 
ii.  379*. 
ii.  373*. 
ii.  368". 
u.  370". 
ii.  369*. 
u.  369*. 

ii.  373". 
u.  376*. 
ii.  375*. 

iL  376*,  126",  127*. 

iL  376*  (M'Clymont). 

iL  877*,  592",  597*  (Conder); 

It.  615" flf.  (Wilson). 
iL  370*;  L  402*  (Curtis). 

L  188"  (Hommel). 


Hezekiah  (king) — 
Reformation  . 


Hezion.     .  . 
Hezir  .  . 
Hezro,  Hezrai 
Hezron  (person)  . 
Hezron  (place) 
Hiddai . 
Hiddekel  . 
Hiel  . 
Hierapolis 

Inscriptions 
Hiereel  (Ap.) 
Hieremoth  (Ap.)  . 
Hiermas  (Ap.)  . 
Hierodouloi . 

Hieroglyphic  Script 

Hieronymns  (Ap.) 
Higgaion 

High,  Highminded 
High  Place  . 


High  Priest . 


Breastplate 


Functions . 

Vestment* 
Hilen  . 
Hilkiah 


Hill,  Hill-country 

Hillel  . 
HUlel  (Kabbi) 
Hin     .      .  . 

Hind  . 
Hinge  . 


Hinnom,  Valley  of 


Hip  . 

Hippopotamus 
Hirah  . 
Hiram  . 

Tomb  of  . 
Hire,  Hireling 
His 

Hitherto 


iL  876*,  382"  (AUen), 
447*,  448*  (W.  P.  Pater- 
son),  492*  (G.  A.  Smith); 
Ext.  699*  (Kautzsoh). 

ii.  379*  (Bumey). 

iL  397*.  123". 

ii.  379*,  132". 

iL  379*,  122",  126*,  129*. 

iL  879". 

iL  379",  182*. 

ii.  379"  (Sayoe). 

ii.  379"  (Bnmey). 

ii.  379"  (Ramsay). 

Ext  94*  (Sohttrer). 

u.  380". 

iL  380". 

iL  380". 

Ext.  130*  (Ramsay),  662", 

690"  (Kautzsch). 
L  70*  (L  Taylor),  656* 

(Crnm). 
ii.  380". 

iv.  154*  (Davison), 
ii.  380"  (Hastings). 
iL  381"  (AUen) ;  iv.  396*  ff. 

(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy); 

Ext.    119*  (Ramsay), 

189*  (Wiedemann),  661* 

(Kautzsch). 
It  73",  79*-",  81*  83"  f., 

86",    90",    92*,  96*" 

(Baudissin);  Ext.  705* 

(Kautxsch).  [See 

Priest]. 
L  819*  (A.  R.S.  Kennedy); 

iv.    619"  (Flinders 

Petrie). 
iv.  84*,  96*-";    L  202" 

(Driver  and  White), 
iv.  84*,  90"  (Baudissin). 
iL  402*[Holon]. 
iL  383"  (Burney),  123*-", 

125*'<',  125"  (Curtis)  ; 

iv.  76"  (Baadissin); 

Ext.  700"  (Kautuoh). 
ii.  383"  (Driver). 
iL  384". 

Ext.  59*  (Schechter). 

iv.   910"  ff.   (A.   R.  8. 

Kennedy), 
ii.  307*. 

u.  384"  (Carslaw),  43S> 

(Warren). 
iL  385*  (Warren),  119*  f. 

(Charles).    844"  (Sal 

mond). 
iL  388". 
L  266"  (Post), 
ii.  388". 

ii.  388"  (Stenning). 
iv.  457"  (Nicol). 
ii.  390*  (Hastings). 
iL  390*. 
u.  300*. 
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Hittites 


Inscriptions  and 
Monamento 

Hivites 
Hizki  . 
Hizkiiili 
Hizonim 
Ho 

Hobab  . 

Hobah  . 
Hobaiah 
Hod  . 
Hodaviali 
Hodeah 
Hodevab 
Hodiali 
Hoglah 
Hoham 
Hoise  . 
Hold  . 
Holiness  (OT) 

Ethical  . 
Idea  of 


Holy  Spirit 
Legal 


of  God  and  Angels  . 

of  Men 

of  Places,  Seaaona, 
Things  . 

Transmissible  .  . 

Holiness  (NT)  . 
of  Christ  . 
of  God 
of  Men 
Holy  Spirit 

Terminology  . 
Holiness,  Law  of . 


Holiness  of  Animals, 
Places,  and  Things  . 


Holm  Tree  . 
Holofemes  (Ap.) .  . 
Holon  .... 
Holyday 

Holy    of    Holies  (in 
Tabernacle)  . 

In  Temple  of  Ezekiel 
of  Herod 
of  Solomon  . 
of  Zerubbabel 

Furniture  . 


iL  390"  (Sayce) ;  i.  22fl», 
227'(Hommel);  Ext.  78* 
(Jastrow). 

U.  392^». 
iL  392"  (Drirar). 
IL  393*,  131*. 
iL  893",  127». 
L  118*  (Porter). 
iL  393^. 

u.  393"  (N.  J.  D.  White), 

664*  (SelUe). 
iL  393". 

iL  289*  [Habaiah]. 

iL  393",  132*. 

IL  394*,  127*.  130*.  IM*. 

iL  894*,  131*. 

iL  394*. 

iL  394*.  129*. 

u.  394*  1S9*. 

iL  394*. 

iL  394*. 

iL  394*  (Hastings). 

iL  394"  (Skinner);  Ext. 

681"  (Kantzsch). 
iL  397". 

iL  396*;  It.  826"  f.  (Peake); 

Ext.  621*  (Kantzsch). 
iL  398*,  403"  (Swete). 
iL    397";    Ext  704" 

(Kantzsch). 
iL  396". 
iL  398». 

iL   395";   Ext.  717* ffi 

(Kantzsch). 
iL  395* ;  ir.  826"  (Peake) ; 

Ext.  621*  (Kantzsch). 
iL  399*  (Stevens). 
iL  400". 
iL  400*. 

iL400";  iv.39l''(Bartlet). 

ii.  400*.  [See  Holy 
Spirit]. 

iL  399*  ff. 

iii.  69"  (Drirer),  106",  107" 
(Harford  -  Battersby); 
It.  82*  (Baudissin). 

[See  Greece,  Religion  of ; 
^Sypl'>    Religion    of ; 
Unclean]. 
iL  401"  (Post). 
iL  402*  (Cooke). 
IL  402*. 
iL  402*. 

iv.  668"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 

iv.  708  (Davies). 
iv.  714"  (Davies). 
iv.  697"  (Davies). 
iv.  711*  (Davies). 
ir.  666*  (Kennedy),  701", 
711*.  714"  (Davies). 


Holy  Place  (in  Taber- 
nacle) 

in  Temple  of  Ezekiel 
of  Herod 
of  Solomon  . 
of  Zembbahel 

Furniture . 


Holy  One  of  Israel 

Holy  Sepnlchre,  Site  of 
Holy  Spirit  . 
inOT— 
Progressive  Teach- 
ing on 
Relation  to  Life  of 

of  God 
Terms  'Spirit,' 
'Spirit  of  God,' 
•Holy  Spirit'  . 
Work  in  Creation . 
in  Intellectual 

Life 
in  Messiah . 
in  Prophetio  In- 
spiration 

in  Religious  and 
Moral  Life 
in  Apocrypha  and 
other  Jewish 
Literature . 

Alexandrian  Doc- 
trine . 
in  the  New  Testament 
Baptism  with  the 
Holy  Ghost 

Comes  through  the 
Glorification  of 
the  Son 
Given  by  laying 

on  of  hands 
Names  . 
Personality  . 
Relation  to  Christ 
Revival  of  Pro- 
phecy 
Spirit  in  Christ's 
Baptism 
Conception  . 
Ministry  . 
Relation    to  the 
Church  . 
Gift    to  the 
Apostles 
to  the  Church 
Results,  tempor- 
ary and  per- 
manent . 
Teaching  of  Christ 


iv.  666",  666"  (A.  B.  8. 

Kennedy), 
iv.  708*  (Davies). 
iv.  714"  (Davies). 
iv.  697"  f.  (Davies). 
iv.  711*  (Davies). 
iv.  662"  (A.  R.  8.  Ken- 
nedy), 701*.  709",  711* 
714"  (Davies). 
iL  204"  (Davidson),  t» 

(Skinner). 
iL  689"  (Cimder). 
iL  402^  (Swete). 


iL404». 
iL  404*. 


iL40S^. 
iL  403*. 

iL  403*. 
iL  403". 


iL  403* ;  iv.  114"  fC  (David- 
son). 

iL  403". 


iL   404";   Ext.  808' 

(Scott). 

u.  404". 
iL  406*ffi 

L  244*  (Plnmmer);  Ext 
309"  (Scott). 


Ext.  312"  (Scott). 
iiL  86*. 

iL  406*.   [See  Ghost]. 

iL  408*,  411*. 

iL  405",  309*  C  (Scott). 

iL  406",  309*  (Scott). 

iL  405",  309"  (Scott). 
iL  405",  300*  (Scott). 
iL  406". 

iL  406". 

iL  407». 
iL4()7*. 


iL  407";  Ext  814*  (Scott) 
iL  408*t;  Ext  311*« 
(Scott). 
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Holy  Spiritr— 

Horonite 

iL  416". 

Xcftchin^  of  Christ 

Horror,  Horrible 

iL  416"  fHastiim> 

in  B&ptisEQftl 

Horse  .... 

iL  417*  (Post). 

Formula .  • 

u.408i>;  Ext.313*(Soott). 

Sacred 

iv.  830*  (Peake) ;  Ext. 

in  Fourth  Gospel 

iL  408*.  688"  (Strong), 

116"  (Ramsay). 

724>>  (Reynolds);  Ext. 

Horse  Gate  . 

iL  593". 

Sll^f.  (Scott). 

Horseleech  . 

iL  418*. 

IntheSynoptioB. 

a  408*;  Ezt.311*(Seott). 

Horselitter  . 

ii.  418*. 

Teaohing  of  the 

Horseman-god 

Ext.  115"  (Ramsay). 

ApofftlflS 

iL  40g>,  214»  (Sanday); 

Horticulture 

ii.  108*  [Garden]. 

Ext.  314"  ft  (Scott). 

Horus  .... 

Ext.  1R4"  f  \V'i«ipnuuin) 

in  Acts  And  Cath* 

Hosah  (person)  . 

iL  418*,  125*. 

olic  Epp>  • 

iL    40D>;    Ext.  816* 

Hoeah  (place) 

iL  418*. 

(Soott). 

Hosannah  . 

iL  418*  (Thaver) 

in  A.pocalyp8o  • 

iL  410",  602*  (Strong). 

Hosea  .... 

iL  fDfl.vidaonl 

in  Johannin6 

Life  and  Name 

iL  419". 

Xheolocnr  • 

iL   688"  (Strong),  732* 

Marriage  . 

iL    421*  •    Ext  174"f 

(Salmond). 

f  Kdniff). 

in  Paulino  Eppu  • 

iL  409*;  iiL  72B'f.  (Find- 

Times 

iL  420". 

lay)  ;     Ext    316*  ff. 

Hosea  (Book) — 

(Scott). 

Contents  . 

iL  421*  (Davidaon). 

in  Potrino  ISpp.  • 

iiL  703",797*(Cha8e). 

Cultus  . 

ii.  423». 

Summary  of  Biblical 

God  and  Religion 

ii.     424'' :    Ext  602* 

J3octrin6       •  ■ 

iL  410". 

t  TC  fin  f-zRofi  \ 

Work  of  the  Spirit  . 

iL  407"ff,  4ll»;  iiL  725" 

Internal  Misrule  . 

iL  423". 

(Findlay);   Ext.  313" 

Israel,  People  of  . 

ii.  424". 

(Soott). 

Unfaithfulness  . 

iL  422*£ 

tTofnAiff        •       •  • 

iL  348"  [Hemam]. 

Politics,  External 

iL  424*. 

Horoor  •      •      ■  • 

iv.  010"  ff.  (A.    R.  S. 

Prophet's  Mar- 

Kennedy). 

riage  in  relation 

Somioide    •      •  • 

L  S21"  (Poncber). 

to  his  Teaching 

iL  421*  ff.  !  Ext  174"  f . 

Honesty  Honesty  • 

iL  411"  (Hastings). 

(Kdnisr)* 

Honey  •      ■      •  • 

L  264*  (Post);   iL  87" 

Integrity  and  Text  . 

iL  425*. 

(MacalisterV  [See 

Hoeen  .... 

iL  425". 

Dibsl 

Hoshaiah 

iL  425". 

Hoods  ■      •      .  • 

iL  412*. 

Hoshama 

iL  425",  137*. 

Hook  •      .      .  ; 

iL  412*. 

Hoshea 

iL  425"  (Wbitehouae). 

Hoopoe  • 

iL  412". 

Hoejatality,  Host 

iL  427*  (Ewing) ;  Ext 

Hope   •      .      .  • 

iL  412"  (Banks);  L  787" 

875"  (Bohl). 

(Strong). 

Host  .... 

iL  429". 

Hnnhni 

iL  413*  (Stenning). 

HostofHeaTen  . 

ii.  429"  (Driver) ;  L  96" 

Hophra  . 

iL413"(Crum);  L  663". 

(Davidison);  Ebct  636"ff. 

Hor,  Mount  •  • 

iL  414*  (Hull). 

(KautzBch). 

HnrAin 

iL  416*. 

as  Celestial  Beings  . 

ii.  430* ;  iiL  138*f. 

iT.  637*  (Kendal  Hanii). 

as  Stars  . 

iL  429". 

Horem  ■      •      >  • 

iL41S*. 

Hosts,  Lord  of 

iiL  137"  (Driver) ;  L  96" 

Horesh.  ... 

iL415*. 

(DaTidimn) ;    iL  203" 

iL4ia*. 

(Davidson);  Ext 

Hori    •      •      •  • 

iL41G*. 

636"  ff.  (Kautuchl 

Horitas       •  ■ 

iL4U*<BMeh«r)}ia63" 

Hotham 

iL  430",  131",  13^  ". 

(HiiU),«4«^(8qrw>- 

Hothir 

iL  430",  124". 

Honnftli      ■      •  • 

iL4U^(Cnii9ai«i). 

Hough 

iL  430". 

Horn  .... 

iL4U»(W«stalMt). 

Hour  .... 

It.    766"    (Abrahams) ; 

Head-dnM 

iL  416* ;  L  627"  (Mackie). 

Ext  475"  (Ramsay). 

Mnsioal  Inatrnmoit 

iiL  462*  (Millar) ;  iT.  816* 

House  .... 

iL  481*  (Warren). 

[Tmmpet]. 

Bar,  Bolt . 

iL  434". 

in  figurative  language  iL  416'*  f. 

Chambers 

iL  433"  f. 

Horn*  of  tbe  AlUr 

iL  416*  (Wortabet) ;  L  77* 

Closet 

iL433";  i.  450*  (Hastings). 

(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy); 

Door 

iL  432",  434*. 

iT.  668*  (Kennedy),  710* 

Hinge 

iL  435*,  384"  (Carslaw). 

(Davies) ;    Ext.  620* 

Key  . 

iL  435*,  836"  (Carslaw). 

(Kautzsoh). 

Leprosy  . 

iL  433";  iiL  98"  (Mao- 

Hornet      •     •  • 

iL  416*  (Post);  iiL  820* 

alister). 

(Griffith). 

Lock      .  . 

iL  434",  836"  (Carslaw). 

HoronaiB  •      •  • 

iL  416". 

Porch     .  . 

iL  432";  iT.  21*(DaTie8). 
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Roof       .      ,  , 

Window  .  . 

How,  Howbeit,  How- 
soever 

Hozai  . 

Hackster 

Hukkok  . 

Hukok 

Hul  . 

Uuldah 

Humility 

Humtah 
Hungarian  Versiona 
Hunting 
Hupham 
Huppah 
Huppim 
Hnr  . 

Hnrai  . 
Huram 
Hnri  . 
Hnsboad 
Husbandly  . 
Hnshah 
Hnshai 
Hnsham 
Hushathite  . 
Hushim 
Husks  *. 

Hnzzab 
Hyacinth  . 

Hytena 

Hydaepes  (Ap.) 
Hygienic  Laws 
Hykaos 


Hymenaeo*  . 

Hymn  (in  OT)  . 
(in  NT)  . 

Hymns,  Babyloniii 
Hyperbole  . 
Hypocrite  . 
Hyrcanna(Ap.)  . 


Hyssop 


lAM  . 
ladinus  (Ap.) 
Ibhar  . 
Ibleam 
Ibneiah 
Ibnijah 
Ibti 


U.  432>;  iv.  311S  762» 

(James  Patrick). 
iL  436". 

IL  436*  (Hastings). 

iL  436*. 

iL  436". 

iL  436". 

iL  436". 

iL436". 

iL    436";    Ext  700" 

(Kautzsch). 
iL   436"  (Barrows);  L 

786"  (Strong). 
iL  437". 

Ext  417*  (Bebb). 

iL  437"  (Bennett). 

iL  438"  [Hnppim],  130". 

iL  438",  123". 

iL  438",  130*  ". 

iL  438"  (Stenning),  127", 

128*  (Curtis). 
iL  379"  [Hiddai],  132*. 
iL  438",  130". 
iL  438",  ISl". 
L847*. 
U.  438". 
ii.  439*.  128*. 
iL  439*  (Stenning). 
iL  439*. 
iL  439*. 

iL  439*,  130",  131*-  ". 

U.  439*  (Post),  28*  (Mac- 
alister). 

iL  439"  (Selbie). 

iL  626*  (Hull);  iv.  621* 
(Flinders  Petrie). 

iL  439"  (Post). 

iL  440*  (Hommel). 

ilL  332"  (Macalister). 

L  72*  (I.  Taylor),  669" 
(Crum) ;  iii.  622*  (Grif- 
fith). 

iL  440*  (MUIigan);  iv. 
776*  (Lock). 

It.  36"  ff.  (Selbie). 

iL  440"  (Lock) ;  ir.  949* 
(Adeney). 

Ext  8«3"  flr.  (Jastrow). 

Ext  164*  (KOnig). 

iL  441"  (Plummer). 

iL  441"  (H.  A.  White): 
iiL  185"  (Fairweather), 
823*  (Eaton). 

iL  442*  (Post),  38*  (Mac- 
alister). 

iL  199"  (Davidson). 

iL  443*. 

U.  443*.  126". 

iL  443^. 

iL  443*,  136*. 

iL  443*,  130*. 

iL  443*,  12S^. 


Ibsam  . 
Ibzan  . 
Icliabod 
Iconium 
Idalah  . 
Idbash  . 
Iddo  . 


Idolatry 
Heathenism  in  Israel 
Ancient  Semitic 
Religion  . 

Mosaism  and  Hea- 
thenism 

Prophets  and  Hea- 
thenism 

Reformations  of 
Hezekiah  and 
Josiah 

Idolatrous  Worship 
of  Jehovah  . 

Idolatry  in  NT 

Terms 
Iduel  (Ap.)  . 
Idumeea,  Idnmwn: 
leddias  (Ap.) 
lezer,  lexrites 
'Ifrit  .... 
Igal    .      .      .  . 
Igdaliah 
Ignatius. 

Ignorance 

Ignoraaoea  . 

lim  .... 

Ijon  .... 

Ikkesh 

Ilai     .      .      .  . 
Iliadnn  (Ap.) 
Ill  .... 
Illuminate,  Illumination 
Illumination  of  Bel 
lllyricum 
Image,  Imagery  . 
Image    in  Christian 

Doctrine 
Christ  the  Image  of 

the  Father  . 
Man  the  Image  of 

God  .  .  . 
Images 


Imagine,  Imagination 
Imalcne  (Ap.) 
Imla  .... 
Immanuel  . 

Inuner  ... 

Immortality  in  OT 


iL  443*.  129*. 
iL  443*. 

ii.  443^ 

iL  443"  (Ramsay). 

iL  446*. 

iL  446*,  128*. 

iL  446*  (N.  J.  D.  White), 

123*  (Chirtas). 
iL  445*  (W.  P.  Patstson). 

iL  446"  fil 

iL    446";    Ext  U^ft 
(Kantaofa). 


iL  440*. 


iL  446". 


iL  447*,  448*;  Ext  69«*. 

700"  (Kautzsch). 

iL    447";    Ext   641"  S 

(Kautzsch). 
iL  448". 
iL  446*. 
iL  449*. 
[SeeEdom]. 
iL  449*. 

L  7"  [Abiezer],  129". 
L  590"  (WhitehooM). 
iL  449*.  127*,  132". 
iL  449*. 

iL  699"  (Reynolds);  iiL 

631"  tr.  (Stanton). 
iL  449*  (Denney). 
ii.  449". 
ii.  522"  [lyim]. 
ii.  450*. 
ii.  460*,  139*. 
iL  450*,  132*. 
iL  450*. 

iL  460*  (Hastings). 

iL  450"  (Hastings). 
L  228*  (Hommel). 
iL  450"  (Ramsay). 
iL  461*  (Hastings). 


iL  462*  (Laidlaw). 
iL  452". 

iL  462*;  Ext  715" f. 

iL  447"  f.  (W.  P.  Pater- 
son);  Ext  aS7",  Ml" 
(Kautzsch). 

iL  463"  (Hartings). 

iL  464*. 

iL  464*. 

iL  454*  (Davidson) ;  Est 

695*  (Kautzsch). 
iL  450*;  L  38*  [Addan]; 

iL  123",  124*. 
L  739",  741*  (Davidson) ; 

Ext  668*  (Kautzsch). 
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Immortality  in  Job 


in  Pialms  . 

in  Apocrj'phal  Litera- 
ture ■  • 


Apocalypse  of 

Barttch 
SEsdras 

Ethiopio  Enoch  . 
Jubilees 

4  Maccabees .  . 
Psalms  of  Solomon 
Salathiel,  Apoca- 
lypse of 
Slavonic  Enoch 
Wisdom 

in  Josephw 
inNT     .  . 

Imna  .  . 

Ininah .... 

Ininites 

Implead  . 

Importable  . 

Importnni^ 

Impotent 

Imprisonment 

Imrah  .... 

Imri    k      .      .  . 

In       ...  . 

Incantations 


IncamatiaB .      .  . 
Old  Testament,  Wit- 
ness of 
Mesnanic  Hope  of 
Son  of  David  . 
Self -manifest- 
ing Jehovah 
Servant  of  the  Lord 
New  Testament 
Account  of  Christ 
Apostles'  Concep- 
tion of  Christ 
Birth,  Supernatural 
(zod  revealed  in 
Humanity  . 
Lordship 

Messianic  Clums . 
Significance  of 
Work  and  Death 
Sinlessneas  . 

Sonsbip 

Tradition,  Presup- 
posed 
Boriptttie  Doctrine  of 
Incarnation 
Christ  as  Prophet, 
Priest,  King 


t,  lZ9*'f.  (Davidson);  ii. 

e67'>  (Davison);  Ext. 

ISO'  (Kantzsch). 
iv.  lS9^f.  (Davison) ;  Ext. 

728>  (Kantxsch). 

L  742»,  748"'  (Charles); 
Ext  291*>f.  (Fair- 
weather). 

L  74fi*>  (Charles), 
iii.  lie*  (G.  C.  Martin), 
i.  743S  744»  (Charles), 
i.  7460  (Charles), 
i.  746»  (Charles). 
L  744<>  (Charles). 

i.  747i>  (Charles). 
L  74a»  (Charles). 

L  7460  (Charles);  Ext 
291"  (Fairweather). 

L  747*  (Charles). 

L  7600,  752>  (Salmond); 
iiL  118>  (O.  C.  Martin). 

iL  466",  132». 

iL  4560,  181*. 

iL  4500. 

iL  4560. 

iL4660. 

iL  4560. 

iL  4660. 

L  625*  (Poacher). 

iL  467»,  132*. 

iL  467»,  129». 

iL  4S7>  (Hastings). 

L  812*  (Whitehonae)  s  UL 

2080  £  .  {y,  SOSO£  ; 

Ext  6610  £  (Jastrow). 
iL  468*  {Omejy. 

iL  4680£ 

iL  4690. 

iL  4590. 
iL  469*. 

ii.  458*  ft 
iL  4590. 

iL  4fi»t 

iL  460*. 

u.  4630,  4660. 

u.  4590,  4600. 

iL  463*. 

iL  4610,  464*. 

ii.  4630. 
iL  4600. 
u.  463^. 

iL  464*. 

iL  4640. 

iL46(t*S 


Incarnation,  Scripture 
Doctrine  of — 
Cosmic  Significance  iL  4650. 
OowningDisclosure 

of  Goi      ,      .   iL  4660. 
Intended  for  Re- 
storation of  Man 
Incense      .  . 


Incense,  Altar  of 


Incest  .  . 
Inoontinenoy 
Incredulity  . 
India  . 
Indifferent  . 
Indignities  . 
Individualism 


Indite  .      .      .  . 
Infanticide  . 
Infidel.  InfideUty 
Infirmity 

Ingathering,  Feast  of . 

Inhabit  •  .  • 
Inheritaaea .  . 


in  Ep.  to  Hebrews  . 

Pauline  use 
Iniquity 
Injuriooa 

Ink     .      .      .  . 

Inkhom  . 

Inn  .... 

at  Bethlehem  . 

Inner  Man  . 
Innocents,  Massacre  of 
Inordinate  . 
Inquisition  . 
Insects. 

as  Food  . 
Inspire,  Inspiration  . 

and  Revelation  . 

of  Bible  . 

of  Prophet* 


Instant. 
Instrument  . 
Intelligence . 
Intemperance 

Intend,  Intent 
Intercession 


ii.  4650. 

ii.  467*  (Selbie);  L  1340 
(Margoliouth) ;  ii.  390 
(E.  R.  Bernard), 
iv.  664"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy); L  8100  (Har- 
ford  •  Battersby) ;  ii. 
332''    (B  r  u  c  e),  467o 
(Selbie) ;  iv.  4950. 
L  6210  (Ponoher). 
u.  4680. 
iL  4680. 

ii.  4680  (H.  A.  White). 
iL  469*  (Hastings). 
L  6250. 

L  7380  ff.  (Davidson),  742* 
(Charles);  Ext  784* 
(Kantzsch). 

iL  4690  (Hastings). 

i.  522*. 

ii.  470*. 

iu.  3220, 3280  (MacalUter). 
[See  Tabernacles,  Feast 
oil 

iL  4700  (Hastings). 

U.  4700  (A.  Martin),  341> 

(Bennett) ;    iv.  7200 

(Massie). 
IL  472*. 
iL  4720. 

iv.  529*,  632*  (Bernard). 
iL  473^. 

iL  473*  (Selbie) ;  iv.  948* 

(Kenyon). 
IL  4730. 

iL  4730  (Ewing) ;  Ext  375* 
(Buhl),  393*  (Ramsay). 

iL  4740  ;  i.  281*  (Ck>nder) ; 
iii.  234*  (Massie). 

iL  475*  (Laidlaw). 

iL  3570  (Headlam). 

iL  475*. 

iL  4750. 

iiL  492*  (Post). 

IL  370  (MacalLster). 

iL  4760  (Hastings). 

Ext  324*  (Gorvie). 

L  296*  ff.  (Stewart). 

IL  403*  (S  w  e  t  e) ;  iv. 
n40£  (Davidson);  Ext 
6720  ff.  (Kantzsch). 

iL  476*  (Hastings). 

iL  476*. 

iL  4760. 

L  629*  (Beecher).  [See 

Temperance]. 
iL  4760  (Hastings), 
iv.  39*-  0,  40*-  0,  41»,  42>, 

43*  (E.  B.  Bernard). 
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iL  477*. 

Isaiah,  Book  of — 

Intermediate  State  is 

Symbolic  actions 

Ext  174*-*(K8nig). 

NT      .      .  . 

L  762*  (Salmond). 

Theology  . 

ii.  4S9*fi: 

in  Pauline  Epp.  . 

i.  766*  (Salmond)  1  iiL 

Doctrine  of  God  . 

il.  491*  397* f.  (Skinner)! 

729*  f.  (Findlay). 

Ext.  682* f.  (Kaatzseh). 

in  ApociypIuJ  Writ- 

of Grace. 

iL  491*. 

ings  ... 

L  742*.  745*,  748*,  747^* 

Esehatology  . 

iL  491*;  L  736*  £  (David- 

(Charles);   Ext.  804^ 

son). 

(Pairweather). 

Jemsalem  inviol- 

Interpretation   .  . 

iL  477*(SeIbie). 

able  .      .  . 

iL   489*f. ;   Ext  OOa* 

Intreat,  Entreat .  . 

iL  478*. 

(Kautisch). 

Inward       .  . 

iL  478*  (Hastings). 

Chs.  86-39 

iL  492*. 

Inwards,  Inward  Parts 

iL  479*  (Laidlaw),  478'' 

Chs.  40-60 

iL    498*;    Ext  705* 

lob  .... 

(Hastings). 

(Kantaoh). 

iL  479*. 

Date  and  Stmctnre 

iL  498*. 

Iphddah  . 

iL  479*,  m*. 

Theology 

iL  495*-487*. 

Iphtali  , 

iL479*. 

Doctrine  of  (Sod 

iL  496*.  4g7*t  Ext  700* 

Iplitah-el  . 

iL  479*. 

(Kantzsch). 

Ir  .... 

iL  479"'. 

Bighteousness  . 

iL  496*,  497*;  iv.  275*. 

Ira     ...  . 

iL  479»  (Stenning).  182^  * 

279*  (Skinner). 

(Cnrtis). 

Servant  of  the 

Irad    .  . 

iL  479*. 

Lord 

iL  496*  ff.    [See  Servant 

Iram  .... 

iL  479*. 

of  the  Lord]. 

Ireneens 

iL  682*  (Strang),  69S* 

Isaiah,  Ascension  of  . 

iL  499*  (Annitage  Robin- 

(Reynolds). 

son). 

Ir-ha-hans  . 

iL  479''  (Driver). 

Contents  . 

iL  499*. 

In      ...  . 

iL  479*  Or],  130*. 

Firmament  and 

Irijah  .... 

iL  481*. 

Seven  Heavens  . 

iL  501*. 

Ir-nahash 

iL  481*,  128*. 

Name  '  Beloved '  . 

iL  601*. 

Iron  (dty)  . 

iL481*. 

Criticism  . 

iL600*. 

Iron  .... 

IL  481*  (James  Patrick), 

Docomenta  and  Edi- 

482* (Petrie);  L  136* 

tions  ... 

iL  499*. 

(Margolieath),  316* 

Patristio  referenoee  . 

iL  600*. 

(H  n  1 1)  1    iiL  876* 

Iscah  .... 

iL  601*t  iv.  «0S*  note 

(Hnll). 

(Driver). 

Iron  Bedstead    .  . 

tt.  482*  (Patrick)  t  iiL 

Iscariot,  Judas 

iL  796*  (Plnmmar). 

fiOO*  (Redpath). 

Call  to  the  Apoetolate 

iL  796*. 

Iron  Tool  focUddm  . 

hr.  838*(Peake). 

Death 

u.  797*t 

Irony  .... 

Ext.  164*(K0nig). 

Name      •      .  . 

iL  796*. 

Irpeel  .... 

iL4S2*. 

Reception    of  the 

Irrigation  . 

iL  482*  (Bennett). 

Eucharist 

iL  797*. 

Ir-shemeah  . 

L  288*  [Beth-shemesh]; 

Treachery,  cause  of . 

iL790*. 

iL851*[Heres]. 

in  Tradition  and 

Im     .      .      .  , 

iL  488*,  128*. 

Art    .      .  . 

iL  798*. 

Isaac  .... 

iL  488*  (Byle). 

ledael  (Ap.) . 

iL  601*. 

Name 

iL  486*. 

Ishbaal 

iL  601*  [Ishbosheth]. 

NarratiT%  SooMas  of 

iL  484*. 

Ishbah. 

iL  601*.  129*. 

Sacrifioa  .     .  . 

iL484*f.;  L  16*. 

Ishbak. 

iL  601*. 

Isaiah  .... 

iL  486*  (G.  A.  Smith); 

Ishbi-benob . 

iL601*. 

Ext.  670*  (Kantoch). 

Ishbosheth  . 

iL  601*  (SelUe). 

Name  sad  Sstory  . 

iL  486*. 

Ishod  .... 

iL  602*.  129*. 

Keli{^ons  B«f omi«r . 

iL    491*;    Bxt.  692* 

Isbi  .... 

iL  602*,  122^,  12^.  118*, 

(KautiBoh). 

130*. 

Statesmanship . 

iL480*f. 

Ishma  .... 

iL  502*.  128*. 

Isaiah,  Book  of — 

Ishmael 

u.  602*  (Driver).  S(»  (H. 

Contents  and  Stroo- 

A.  White). 

tnre  ... 

iL    488*1    Ext  «92*fi: 

Princes  descendwU 

(Kautsseh). 

from 

iL  503*. 

Criticism,  History  of 

iL  487*. 

Ishmaelites  . 

ii.  604*  (Driver);  Ext  W 

Messianic  Prophecy . 

iL  488*,  491*;  Ext  690* 

(Jastrow). 

(Kantzaohl. 

TfttimiLlitli 

AOIIIIII.ll.ll  ... 

iL  605*.  132*. 

Prophecies  aot  Isai- 

Isluneiai 

ii.  606*,  131*. 

aoia  . 

iL   492*:   Ext  7(»*f. 

Ishpah .... 

iL  605*.  131*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Ishpan .... 

Styl*      •  • 

Ext  100*  (Kflnic). 

Ishsechei     .      .  . 

iL  605'-  (H.  A.  White)i 
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(Bennett);  Ext. 
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640*  £,  676*  £  (Jas- 

'Usher&h  .  . 

Ext  620*. 

trow). 

Priesthood  . 

Ext  621* ;  It.  «8*  (Fatar- 

ThIitiiIb  ...  a 

XOUTCHB  ■              •              •  ■ 

IL  600*,  131*. 

son). 

£^ivi    *      •      •  • 

iL  60e*,  131*. 

Sacrifice    .  . 

Ext  618*  £    [See  Sacri- 

Ext. 512*  (Tnmer). 

fice]. 

Isis  .... 

Ext.  161*  (Ramsay),  104* 

Jahwism  as  founded 

(Wiedemann). 

by  Moses  . 

Ext  624*ffi;  iL446*  (Pater- 

Tnl&nd. Islo  • 

1  frP  ttI  1^1 1                  *               *  * 

iL  608*  (T.  Niool). 

son),  509*  (Barnes); 

T  am  fu*tl  1  ft.h 

xiMi  1  mill  mu     •         •  • 

iL  606*,  126*. 

iiL  446*  (Bennett). 

TitTnAAl  /An) 

iL  606*. 

Characteristic'' 

Ext  732*  £ 

TsTYiAAmB /An.) 

iL  606*. 

Becalog^e 

Ext    633*;    iL  609* 

Tnmi-HfLmji  ... 

L  180*. 

(Barnes).    [See  Deca- 

Igraelf History  of 

iL  506*  (Barnes). 

logue]. 

iv.  802*  ff.  (Bennett). 

Festivals 

Ext  633*. 

V  Am  m  An 

iL  260*  (Thatcher). 

Idea  of  (Sod  . 

Ext    626*,    627*,  632*. 

fTiAf^Tir 

iL  608*  ffi  (Barnes). 

[See  (Sod]. 

ChronoloffV  . 

L  397*  ((Tnitaa). 

Images  . 

Ext  627*  &  [See  Images]. 

€!oil<{U68t  of  Cll&ftftD 

iL  509*. 

Name  Jahweh 

Ext  625*.  [Sea  Jahweh]. 

David  and  Solomon 

iL  611*. 

Origin,  Kenite  Hy- 

Kxilo and  Rotnni  • 

iL  614*. 

pothesis  of . 

Ext  626*. 

£xodn8 .      .  • 

iL  609*. 

Priesthood  . 

Ext  633*.   [See  Priest]. 

Fall  of  Jndah  « 

iL  613*. 

Pre  -  prophetic  Re- 

Oreek Pfiriod  . 

iL  616*,  200*  £  (Cony- 

ligion    in  Ca- 

beaie). 

naan  . 

Ext   634*  £  1  iL  806* 

Hundred  Yean*  War 

(Bamea),  816*  (KOnig). 

with  Aram 

iL  611*. 

Anthropology  and 

ITinmiom 

Urn  IlilC^^V"               •  9 

%  610*,  516*  (Woods). 

Theory   of  the 

On'frinfi  of  Tdnidfil 

ii.  608*. 

Universe  . 

Ext  665*£ 

Sources  of  History 

iL  608*. 

Cnltas  and  Manners  Ext  661*  ft 

under  As&fyria  • 

iL  612*. 

Festivals  . 

Ext  662*. 

iL  600*  •  L  308*  (Cnrtasl. 

High  Places 

Ext  661*. 

605*  (Crum);  Ext.  79* 

Oracles 

Ext  662*. 

(Jastrow). 

Sacrifice 

Ext  661*. 

T  jtTifm  ft  ffA 

L  70*  ff.  (I.  Taylor)  j  Ext. 
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Ext   636*  £  1  iL  201* 

47*  (Bohl). 

(Davidson). 

Land       .      ■  • 

iL  607*. 
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Ext  635*. 

Name      ■      •  • 

iL  606*. 

Images 

Ext  641*. 
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Name 

Ext  636*. 

istics    .      .  • 

iL  607*. 

Relation  to  Israel 

Ext  635*. 

Political  and  Social 

Organs  of  Jahwism 

Ext  648* 

Conditions  in  NT 

Judges  and 

tUQOS      •         •  • 

Ext.  48*  ff.  (Bnhl). 

Kings    .  . 

Ext  659*1 

Religion  •      •  • 

[See  Israel,  Religion  of]. 

Nazirites  .  . 

Ext  657*  £ 

[smell  Kingdoin  •  • 

iL   616*   (Woods),  610* 

Priests 

Ext  648*  £ 

(Barnes). 

PropheU  . 

Ext  650*  £ 

IbmI,  Beligioii  of  • 

Ext.  612*  (Kantzsoh). 

Rechabitea 

Ext  659*. 

Fn-Mosaio     •  . 

Ext.    613*  fll ;    iL  446* 

Sources . 

Ext  634*. 

(Paterson). 

Syncretism  with 

Animism  and  An- 

Baalism 

Ext  644*11 

06stor  Worsliip  • 

Ext.  614*.  [See  Animism, 

Pre-Ezilic  Writing 

Ancestor  Worship], 

Prophets  . 

Ext  671*  £  1  iL  612* 

Moral  Conditions . 

Ext.  623*. 

(Barnes). 

Polytheism  . 

Ext.  616*  C 

External  Develop- 

Sacred Springs, 

ment  of  Religion 

Ext  697*. 

Stones,  Trees  . 

Ext.  616*. 

Message,  Contents 

Totemism 

Ext.613*.  [See Totemism]. 

of  .  . 

Ext  678*  £    [Sea  Pro. 

Worship  and  Rites  Ext.  618>£ 

phets]. 
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Idea  of  God 

Ext  678*  £ 

Blood  Beve  ige 

Ext.  622* :  L  443*  (Mac- 

God's  Relation 

alister);   iL   223*  f. 

to  Israel. 

Ext  684*£ 
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Prophetic  Atti- 

Fastivak . 

Bxt  621*£ 

tude  to  Israel  . 

Ext  691*  £ 
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Kxt  733*;  iv.  108»,  118» 

Iterate .... 

iL  519*. 

(Davidson). 

Ithai  .... 

iL  619*.  132*. 

Revelation,  Forma 

Ithamar 

iL  619*  (AUen);  L  6*(N. 

of     .      .  . 

Ext  675*  B. 

J.  D.  White) ;  iL  129' 

Sonroea. 

Ext.  671*  S. 

(Curtis);  ir.  88*  (Ben- 

Exilic    and  Post- 

dissin). 
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Ext.    708*  ff.;    iL  613» 

Ithiel  .... 

iL  619*.  131*. 

(Barnes) ;   ilL    821*  ff. 

Ithlah  .... 

iL  519*. 

(Eaton). 

Ithmah 

iL  519*.  132^. 

Coitus  . 

Ext.  710*. 

Ithman 

iL  619*. 

Daniel,  Book  of  . 

Ext.  714*. 

Ithra  .... 

iL  519*. 

Deutero-Isaiah 

Ext.  705*. 

itbraa  .... 

iL  619*,  132*. 

Eschatology  • 

Ext  710*. 

Ithream 

iL  619*.  126*. 

Ezekiel . 

Ext  701*. 

Ithrite  .... 

iL  619*,  127*. 

Idea  of  God  and 

Its      ...  . 

iL  519*  (Hastings). 

Ethics 

Ext  709*. 

Ittai  .... 

iL  520*  (N.  J.  D.  WUte). 

Sources . 

Ext  708*. 

132*  (Curtis). 

Priests'  Coda   .  . 

Ext.  7IS*.   [See  FriMts' 

ItunM .      •     •  . 

iL  521*  (6.  A.  Smithi 

Code]. 

Ivoiy  .... 

iL  522*  (Post). 

Ceremonial  Law  . 

Ext  716*  nl 

Iwah  .... 

iL  522*  (Selbie) ;  iv.  689* 

Idea  of  God  . 

Ext  715*. 

note  (Pinches). 

Israel's  Relation  to 

Ivy  .... 

iL  522*. 

God  . 

Ext  702*. 

lye-abaiim  . 

iL  .522*. 

Priests  and  Levites 

Ext  718*. 

lyim  .... 

iL  522*. 

Sacrifice 

Ext  720*. 

lyyar  .... 

iv.  705*  (Abrahams). 

Sources  . 

Ext  715*. 

Izhar  .... 

ii.  622^  123*,  124*,  1»- 

Theocracy  . 

Ext  716*. 

Izllah  .... 

iL  522^  131*. 

Psalms  and  Lamenta- 

Izrahiah 

iL  622^  129*. 

tions  . 

Ext  72S*. 

Izrahitee 

iL  522*. 

Anthropology 

Ext  725*. 

Izri  .... 

iL  522*. 

Character  (rf  Re- 

Izziah .... 

iL  522*. 

ligion  . 

Ext  725*. 

Ethics  .      .  . 

Ext  726*. 

J    (Jahwistio  Doon- 

Idea  of  God  . 

Ext  724*.   [See  Paalms]. 

ment)  . 

iL  371*  ffi  (Woods). 

Immortality  . 

Ext  728*. 

Characteristics.  . 

ii.  372*. 

Messianic  Hope  . 

Ext  727*. 

Date  and  Origin 

iL  373*. 

Retribution,  Doc- 

Language. 

iL  373*. 

trine  of 

Ext  726*. 

in  Exodus. 

u.   aoe*"  S.  (Harford- 

Theocracy 

Ext  726*. 

Battersby). 

Wisdom  Literature  . 

Ext  728*. 

in  Genesis 

iL  144''  (Ryle). 

Ecclesiastes  . 

Ext  731*. 

in  Joshua . 

iL  781*  ff  (Smith). 

Job 

Ext  729*. 

in  Judges . 

iL  811*f.  (K6nig). 

Angelology 

Ext  730*. 

Jaakan 

L    26i>*    [Beeroth  -  bene 

Immortality 

Ext  730*. 

Jaakan]. 

SofTering,  Pro- 

Jaakobah   .  . 

ii.  523*  122*. 

blem  of  . 

Ext.  730*. 

Jaala  .... 

ii.  523",  i34*. 

Proverbs 

Ext  728*. 

Jaar  .... 

ii.  623*  ( Davison). 

in  NT  Times  . 

Ext  52*  ff.  (Buhl).  [See 

Jaare-oregim 

iL  523*  (Stenning) ;  Ext 

Idolatry,  Judaism, 

252*  (Lnpton). 

Sacrifice,  Worship]. 

Jaareshiah  . 

iL  523*,  131*. 

Israelite      .  . 

iiL  488*  [Nathanael]. 

Jaasiel. 

ii.  523^  132*. 

lasachar 

iL   518*    (Peake),  129* 

Jaasu  .... 

iL  62.1*. 

(Curtis). 

Jaazaniah  . 

iL  623*  (Bumef). 

Isshiah 

iL  518*,  124*,  125*,  129*, 

Jaaziah  ... 

iL  523*.  125*. 

132*. 

Jaaziel 

iL  523*.  125*. 

Isshijah  ... 

ii.  518*. 

Jabal  .... 

iL  sa". 

Issue   ■      .      .  . 

iiL  330*. 

Jabbok 

Istalcurus  (Ap.)  . 

ii.  618*. 

Jabesh .... 

iL  624*. 
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IL  524*  (Merrill). 

Jalam  .... 

iL  540*. 

Jabez  (person) 

it  624^  128*. 

Jalon  .... 

ii.  540*,  129*. 

Jabez  (place) 

iL  SZ**. 

Jambres  ... 

iL  648*  (Marshall);  iiL 

Jabin  .... 

iL  524i>  (Cooke). 

888*  (Macalister). 

Jabneel  . 

iL  524<>  (Warren). 

Jambri  (Ap.) 

iL  540*  (H.  A.  White). 

Jabneh 

iL  S24<>. 

James  (son  of  Zebedee) 

iL  640*  (Mayor). 

Jacan  .... 

iL  625*,  131*. 

James   (son    of  Al- 

Jachin  (penon)  . 

iL  ffiS*.  122*.  123*,  131». 

phteos) 

iL  541*  (Mayor) ;  L  322^. 

Jachin  (pillar) 

iL  026*;  L  308*  (Davies) ; 
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iiL  881*  (Whitehouse). 

Lord)  . 

ii.  542*  (Mayor). 

Jaointh  • 

iL  626*  (Hall);  iv.  621* 

Author  of  Epistle 

ii.  543*  f. 

(Flinders  Petrie). 

Death  ... 

iL  542*;  iii.  626*  (Warren). 

Jackal .... 

iL  620*. 

Tomb      .  , 

ii.  597*  (Conder) ;  iv.  456* 

(Nicol). 

Btithel,  Dream  at 

iL  627*. 

James,  Epistle  of  . 

ii.  543*  (Mayor). 

Blessing  by  Isaac 

iL  627*. 

Authorship     .  • 

ii.  543*. 

Blessing  of  sons 

ii.  532* ;  ir.  81^  (Bennett). 

Canon  ioi^      •  • 

ii.  544" ;  iiL  536*,  640*1, 
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ii.    532*;    Ext  663* 
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(Kautzsoh). 

Contents  .      .  • 

iL  547*  ff. 

Chronology  of  life  . 

ii.  532*. 

Faith  and  Works . 

iL  54S*;  L  834*  (War* 

Covenant  with  Laban 

iL  529*. 

field). 

Genealogy 

iL  122*  (Cmtis). 

Prayer  . 

iv.  44"  (E.  R.  Bernard). 

Historicity 

iL  633*. 

Regeneration  . 

iv.  216*  221*  (Bartlet). 

Jacob  and  Eaan  dans 

Ext  76'-*(Jaatrov). 

Sonship  of  Believers 

iL  219*  (Candlish). 
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iL  526*,  147*  (Byle). 

Date. 

iL  545*. 

Fennel 

iL  629*,  639*. 

Eschatology 

L  753''  (Salmond). 

Scripture  references 

iL  632*. 

Parallels  to  Acts  16 . 

iL  543*. 

and  Sheohem  .  . 

iL  630*,  636*  i  ir.  486* 

Relation  to  Epistle  to 

(Wilson). 

Romans 

ii.  546*. 

Jacob's  Well      .  . 

iL  635*  (Ewing) ;  It.  480* 

to  Sermon  on  the 

(Wilson). 

Mount 

ii.  644*. 

Jacubos  (Ap.)     «  . 
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Jada  .... 

iL  637*,  120*. 
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Jamin  .... 
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iL  648*,  122*. 
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iL  637*. 
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iL  548*  524*. 

Jadon  .... 

IL  637*. 
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iiL  607'  (Woods). 

Jael     .      .      .  . 

iL  637*  (J.  H.  Bernard). 

Janai  .... 

iL  648*,  131*. 

Jagur  .... 

iL  638*. 

Janiflinff  ... 

iL  548*. 
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iL  538*  (Driyer). 

Janim  .... 

iL  548*. 
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iL  639*,  123*     124*,  126* 

Jannai .... 

ii.  548*. 

128*. 

Jannes  and  Jambres  . 

ii.  548*  (Marshall) ;  iii 

Jahac  .... 

iL  639*  (Chapman). 

888*  (Macalister). 

Jahaziel 

iL  639*,  124*,  182*. 

Book  of  . 

iL  649*  (Marshall). 

Jahdai .... 

iL  639*.  127*-  *. 

Janoah 

ii.  549*. 

Jahdiel 

iL  639*,  130*. 

Japheth  (person) . 

iL  549*  (Margoliouth). 

Jahdo  .... 

iL  639*,  131*. 

Sons  of    .      .  . 

Ext  80*  ff.  (Jastrow). 

Jahleel 

iL  639*,  129*. 

Japheth  (place)  (Ap.)  . 

iL  649*. 

Jahmai 

iL  639*,  129*. 

Japhia  (person)  .  . 

iL  549*  126*. 

Jahweh  . 

iL  199*  (Davidson),  638* 

Japhia  (place)     .  . 

iL  650*. 

(Driver) ;    Ext  280* 

Japhlet      .  . 

iL  660*.  131*. 
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iL  660*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Jarali  .... 

ii.  660*,  131*. 

Jahwifim  . 

Ext.  624*  ff.  (Kantzach). 

Jareb  .... 

iL  550*  (Selbie). 
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iL  539*. 

Jared  .... 

iL  550*. 

Jah2eel 

u.  539*,  131*. 

Jarha  .... 

iL  550*,  120*. 

Jahzeiah 

iL  639*. 

Jarib  .... 

iL  550*. 
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iL  540*.  124*. 
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iL  667*  [JehmacUn],  126", 

127*. 
iL  665*. 

iL  ess*,  122".  123". 
u.  600*. 
iL  660*. 

ii.  655*.  124",  13(^^  132*-". 
iL  666*,  127*. 
iL  666* ;  iv.  659"  (FUnt). 
iL    665*    (Selbie),  125* 

(Cnrtis). 
iL  650". 
iL  600". 
iL  000^. 
iL  000".  12>>. 
iL  000",  124*. 
iL  000".  128". 
iL  000".  120". 
iL  566",  129*.  126"*',  127*. 
iL  600*. 
iL600*. 

iL06«*,  eOO*[Janh]. 
iL  65«*,  127*. 

iL  068*  (N.  J.  D.  White), 
126",  127*  (Cnrtis). 

IL  656*  (N.  J.  D.  White). 

iL  007*.  124". 

iL  067*(N.  J.  D.White). 

U.  668*  (N.  J.  D.  White), 
132*  (Cnrtis). 


Jehoialdm  , 

Jehoiarib 

Jehonadab  , 
Jehonathan . 
Jehoram 


Jehoshabeath 
Jehoshaphat 

Jehosbaphat,  Valley  of 

Jehosheba  . 
Jehoshna.  Jehoshuah  . 
Jehovah 


Jehovah-jireh 

Jehovah-nissi 
Jehovah-shalom  . 
Jehovah -Ehammali 
Jehovah-tsidkenu 
Jehozabad  . 
Jehozadak  . 
Jehu  . 
Jehu  (king)  . 

on  Black  Obeliak 
Jehubbah  . 
Jehnoal 
Jehnd  . 
.lehudi . 
Jehudijah  . 
Jehnel . 
Jeiel  . 

Jekabseel 
Jekameam  . 
Jekamiah 
Jeknthiel 
Jemimah 
Jemnaan  (Ap.) 
Jemnel 
Jeopard.  Jeopardy 
Jephthah 
Jephnnneh  . 
Jerah  .  . 
Jerahmeel 


Jerahmeel,  Chronicles  of 

Jerechu  (Ap.) 

Jered  .... 

Jeremai 

Jeremiah 

Jeremiah  (Prophet) 
Authorship  of  Lam- 
entations wrongly 
attributed  to  him  . 
Call  . 

life  and  times . 

Piety 
Jeremiah.  Book  of 
Contente  of  the  Roll 


iL  658*  (N.  J.  D.  White), 

126^  127*  (CnitU). 
iL  569*  (N.  J.  D.  White)^ 

123"  (Curtis). 
iL  669"  (Bnmey). 
iL  569",  125". 
ii.  669"  (N.  J.  D.  White). 

125"  (Cnrtis) ;  iiL  32S* 

(Macalister). 
U.  662"  [Jehosheba]. 
iL  661*  (N.  J.  D.  White), 

126",  127*,  132"  (Cnrtis). 
iL  561"  (Wanen),  838" 

(J.  H.  Kennedy). 
iL  562". 
iL  562". 

iL  199"  (Davidson);  Ext. 

626"  (Kautcsch).  [See 

Jahweh]. 
iL  563*  (Driver), 
ii.  663"  (Selbie). 
iL  563". 
ii.  563". 

ii.  563"  (Woods). 

iL  663",  124",  138*. 

iL  564«  123*-". 

ii.  564*,  122",  126',  18^. 

iL  564*  (Whitehonse). 

L  184"  (Hommel). 

iL  566",  182*. 

iL  566". 

iL  566". 

iL  666". 

ii.  286*  [Hajehndijah]. 

iL  666",  120". 

iL  066",  122",  120"  181*, 

132". 
iL  830*[Kabceel]. 
iL  666".  124". 
iL  666".  126*.  12^. 
u.  666".  128*. 
ii.  666". 
iL  624". 
iL  566".  12S^. 
iL  666"  (Hastings). 
iL  567*  (Cooke). 
iL  568*.  128".  132*. 
iL  668*  (Haigolionth). 
iL  568"  (Stenning),  118*, 

128*  (Cnrtis). 
L267"(ManhaU). 
iL  668". 
iL  668",  129*. 
ii.  668". 
iL  ees"  (Moss). 
iL  66S*  (Davidra). 


iiL  22*-"  (Selbie). 
iL  669". 

iL   669*ff. ;  Ext 

(Kautcsch). 
iL  577". 

iL  571"  (DavidtaB). 
iL  672*. 
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Jeremiah,  Book  of— 

Jerusalem — 

Language . 

iL  676";  iiL  32*  (Mar- 

Inscriptions 

iL  597»'". 

golionth). 

Markets  . 

iL  59». 

Literary  Style  . 

ILSTS";  Ext  ie7"(K(inig). 

Modem  Jerusalem  . 

iL  600". 

Priesthood  in  . 

It.  77"  (Bandissin). 

Names 

iL  684>,  654^ (Driver)!  iiL 

Prophecies  nnder 

336"  (Sayoe). 

Jeboiakim  . 

ii.  672". 

Sacred  Sites  and  Eo- 

nnder  Josiah . 

H.  672". 

clesiastieal  Build- 

nnder Zedekiah  . 

iL  673». 

ings 

iL  689"£ 

Redaction    of  the 

Site  .... 

iL  684". 

Book  . 

iL  576». 

in    Benjamin  or 

Kelation  to  Obadiah 

iiL  578"  (Sellde). 

Jndah 

iL  686*;  L  272"  (Peake); 

Religions  Teaching  . 

IL    676";    Ext.  693" 

ii.  386"  (Warren),  664" 

(KantzBoh). 

(Driver). 

Doctrine  of  God  . 

ii.  677». 

Springs  and  Pools 

u.  585",  697",  691",  82" 

Future  of  Israel  . 

iL  677". 

(Hull). 

Messiah 

Ext  696"  (Kantach). 

Strategic  Import- 

Priesthood 

iv.  77"  (Baudiann). 

ance 

iv.  893*  (Bamee). 

Sin       .      .  . 

iL  676". 

Temple  Enclosure 

iL  698*fi: 

Symbolical  Actions 

Tombs 

iL  692",  697». 

in  .  . 

Ext.  174»- »  (K»nig),  677" 

Topography 

iL  691>ff. 

(Kantzsch). 

Akra 

u.   691*,  594»-".  [See 

Text,  Armenian 

i.  152>  (Conybeare). 

Acra]. 

Hebrew  and  Oreek 

u.  673". 

Antonia 

iL  594*  699*.   (See  An- 

Comparative 

tonia]. 

Value  . 

iL  SV**. 

Calvary . 

iL  696*.  [See  Calvary]. 

Original  Place  of 

City  of  David 

iL  691*  f. 

cbs.  46ff. 

iL  674". 

En-rogel 

iL  692*;  L  711"(Stennin|{)- 

Jersmias  (Ap.) 

iL  678». 

Gihon  . 

ii.  692*,  174». 

Jeremiel  (Ap.) 

iL  678». 

Hezekiah's  Aque- 

Jeremoth 

iL  678",  124",  128",  126", 

duct  . 

iL  692",  597*,  377*  (M^Cly- 

130",  131». 

mont);  iv.  616"(Wilson). 

Jeremy  . 

iL  678". 

Ophel  . 

iL  691"  f.;  iii.  626*  (War- 

Jeremy, Epistle  of 

iL  578"  (Marshall). 

ren). 

Authorship 

iL  678". 

Sakhrah 

iL  689*,  590*,  699". 

Canonicity 

iL  579». 

Solomon's  Palace  . 

u.  592*. 

Text  and  V8S  . 

iL  579». 

Zion 

ii.  591*.  664*  (Driver) ;  iv. 

Jeriah  .... 

u.  579^  124". 

982"  (Wilson). 

Jeribai .... 

iL  679",  132". 

of  Greek  Age 

iL  594*. 

Jericho 

u.  679"  (Bliss). 

nnder  Herod . 

iL  594*. 

Fallol  . 

iL    679",    782»,  787» 

Jerusha            •  . 

iL  601*,  127*. 

(Smith). 

Jeshaiah 

ii.  601*  125*,  127*.  131". 

Jeriel  .... 

iL  682*,  129». 

Jeshanah 

ii.  601*. 

Jerijah. 

ii.  679"  [Jeriah]. 

Jesharelah  .      .  . 

i.  164*[Agharelah]. 

Jerimoth  . 

iL  682*,  125",  126",  130", 

Jeshebeab 

iL  601*,  123". 

132». 

Jeeher  .... 

iL  601*,  127". 

Jerioth 

iL  682».  127". 

Jeshimon 

u.  601*  (Chapman). 

Jeroboam 

iL  582»  (Cooke)  J  L  56» 

Jeshishai 

iL  601",  131".  - 

(N.  J.  D.  White). 

Jeshohaiah  . 

iL  602*,  122". 

Jeroham 

iL    683",    124»«',  131", 

Jeshua  (person)  . 

u.  602*,  128"  126". 

132>. 

Jeshua  (place) 

u.  602*. 

Jerome 

i  121"  (Porter) ;  iv.  873» 

Jeshurun 

u.  602*  (Sellne). 

(H.  A.  White);  Ext. 

Jesias  (Ap.) . 

u.  602". 

339"  (Menzies),  494>ff. 

Jesimiel 

iL  602",  122". 

(Turner). 

Jesse  .... 

iL  602"  (N.  J.  D.  White), 

Jembbaal 

iL    583";    Ext  646» 

126"  (Curtis). 

(Kautzsch). 

Jesus  .... 

iL  603*. 

Jembbesheth 

ii.    583";    Ext  646" 

Jesus  Christ 

iL  603^  (Sanday).  [See 

(Kautzsch). 

Christology]. 

Agony,  omitted 

\  A.aUbZ8CIl 

Ob.  wOUU      .  . 

iL  712"  (Reynolds). 

Jerusalem  . 

iL  684*  (Conder). 

Scene  . 

iiL  618"  (Warren).  [See 

Gates 

iL  690»,  693^  *. 

Gethsemane]. 

iL  59»fL 

Ascension.      .  . 

Siege  by  Romans  . 

u.8a». 

iiL  619*  (Warren). 
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Jesus  CIiriBt — 
Atonement 


Baptism  .      .  . 


Date  . 

Dove  . 
Birtli,  Date  of  . 
in  a  Cava 


in  an  Inn 
of  a  Virgin 


Bloody  Sweat  . 
Call  of  the  Twely*  . 
Chronolo;,'y  of  Life  . 

of  Liutt  Week 
Cloansing    of  the 

Teniplu .  .  , 
Conceptioii      ,  , 


Coequal  with  God 
Conaoioosness  . 

Death 

Darkness  at  . 

Date  . 
Day  and  H«nr 


Manner .      .  , 
Physical  eanse 
Prophecies  of 
Propitiatory  Sacri- 
fice   ..  . 


Education. 

Environment  and 
contemporary  Ue- 
ligiotts  Thought  . 

Founder  of  Chnich  . 
FulKlnient    of  OT 
Revelation    .  . 

Genealogy 

God  revealed  ia  . 


U.  649»,  663»}  L  lOS^" 
(Murray),  474»f.  (KU. 
Patrick);  iii.  723'' 
(Findlay)j  iv.  200»ffi 
(Adams  Brown),  3i3>>, 
346»  (W.  P.  Paterson), 

IL  610»ff.,  40e»  (Swete), 
TeS^iWarren) ;  iv.  672*; 
Ext.  80g<>  (Scott). 

L  406* £  (Turner):  Ext. 
481^  (Ramsay). 

ii.  4(XI>  (Swete). 
L  403*' e.  (Turner). 
L  281*  (Conder) ;  iii.  234>> 

(Massie),  288*  (Mayor) ; 
Ezt.429^  430»(Tasker). 

iii.  234*  (Massie).  [See 
Inn]. 

ii.643''f.,e48''f.;i324''ff. 
(Mayor);  IL  405'> 
(Swete),  458*  (David- 
■on),  460»  (OtUey). 

iiL  830>  (Macalister). 

ii.  614> 

i.  403"' ff.  (Turner). 

ii.  933'';  L  410" ff.  (Turner). 

IL  613»,  245»  (Stanton), 
ii    643',    646'' f.,  405'' 

(Swete),  460*  (Ottley); 

Ext.  309*  (Scott). 
iL  624*,  Q48\  214».  [See 

Trinity], 
ii  723*  (Reynolds),  849*. 

851*-  "  (Orr) ;  iv.  574'> ; 

Ext.290*(Fairweather). 
fiL  723"  (Findlay);  iv. 

367''  (Adams  Brown). 
L  413*  (Turner),  869" 

(Purves). 
i.  410*  ff.  (Turner). 
11633"^;  i410»(Tnmer); 

ii  711*  (Reynolds) ;  iv. 

64*  (Purves) ;  Ext  477'' 

(Ramsay). 
[See  Cross]. 

iii.  326*  (Macalister). 
iL  631*. 

iL  631",  638*  728''  (Fuid- 
lay) ;  iv.  132*  (Driver), 
843"  (W.  P.  Paterson). 

L6S0''(A.B.S.  Kennedy). 


iL  604'>fl:     [See  NT 

Times]. 
iL  63fi*. 

Ext  825*.  826S  832*  ff. 

(Garvie). 
iL  645*.  137"  (Bacon) ;  iii. 

302"  (Bartlet). 
iL  463",  465"  (Ottley). 


Jesus  Christ- 
Holiness  .  . 
Humanity  .  , 
Humiliation  .  . 

Image  of  (Sod  . 

Incarnation     .  . 

In&ncy  in  Gospels  . 

in  Apocryphal 
Literators . 

Kenoda 


King. 
Language . 
Last  Supper 

Day  of  . 
Lordship  . 

Mediator  . 
Messianic  Claims 


Ministry 
Duration 

Pertean 
Relation  to  Bap- 
tist's . 
Scene 
Miracles  . 

Name 

used  in  Magic 
Parables  . 

Person 


Prayen  . 

Preaching. 
Pra-existenoe 


Priesthood 


in  Heaven 

Prophet  . 
Redeemer . 
Resurrection  and 
AppearaBow. 


ii.  400"  (Steveos). 
ii.  459",  460*  (Ottley). 
iL  330*  (Bmoe)  t  iii-  843* 

(Gibb). 
ii.  452*  (Laidlaw),  329* 

(Bruce). 
iL  458*ffi  (Ottl^);  Ext 

809*(Soott). 
iL    643*  £;    iiL  288* 

(Mayor). 

iiL  287*  (Mayor)  I  Ext 

430*  ff.  (Tasker). 
iL  652*,  463*  (Ottley), 

835*  (Lock);  iiL  722* 

(FindUy),  843*  (Gibb); 

Ext326*,332*(G^ie). 
iL  466"  (Ottley). 
Ext  5*  (Votew). 
iL  636*  ff.    [See  Lord's 

Supper]. 
iL  634*;  L  411*ff. (Turner). 
iL  463*  (Ottley) ;  iiL  722* 

(Findlay). 
iiL  315"  ff.  (Adeney). 
iL  622*  ff,  461"  (OtUey). 

849*-"  (Orr);  iii.  3j«S* 

(Stanton),  723*  (Find- 

lay) ;  iv.  576*. 
iL  609"-616",  628*  ft 
L  406*  ff.  (Tmner)j  iL 

711*  (ReynoUs). 
iL  630". 

iL  614",  679"  (Bebb). 

iL  710"  (Reynolds). 

iL  616",  624"  ff. ;  iii  388*11: 
(J.  H.  Bernard). 

[See  nnder  Titles]. 

iv.  418*  (Headlam). 

iL  617* ;  iiL  663"  (Hum- 
mer). 

iL  647*ff.,  661*ff.  ;L  489* 

(Robertson) ;  iL  329* 
(Bruce);  iiL  72^ff. 
(Findlay). 

iv.  44*  (E.  R.  Bernard). 

iL  615* ;  iv.  46"  (Adeney). 

L  720*  (Lock);  iL  461* 
462"  (Ottley);  iiL  133* 
(Purves),  722*  (Find- 
lay), 793*  (Chase) ;  iv. 
676"  ff.  (Sanday);  Ext 
310"  (Scott). 

iL   331*  (Bruce),  466' 
(Ottley);  It. 
(Denney) 

ii.  333"  (Bruce) ;  iw.  Of 
(Denney). 

ii.  466*  (Ottley). 

iv.  211"  (Adams  Brown). 

iL  638"  ff. ;  iv.  234*  (E.  R 
Bernard). 
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Jesns  Christ— 
Savionr    .  . 

Second  Coming. 


Self-RevelatioB 
Sepulchre . 

Site  and  Buildings 
Sinlessness 
Sonship    .      .  . 


Teaching,  Charac- 
teristics of . 

in  Fourth  Gospel 
and  Synopties  . 

on  Baptism  .  . 


Clean  and  Un- 
clean 
Consoieno*.  . 
Diyonw    .  . 


Election 
Eschatology 


Ethics 
Faith. 
Fasting  . 
Forgiveness 

God  .      .  . 
Fatherhood  of 

Holy  Spirit 

Kingdom  of  God 


Love  . 
Marriage 

Mediation 

Oaths 

Paraclete 

Player 

Beganeration 

Relation  to  the 

Father  . 
Beaurreotion 


iL  662'' f.  J  It.  862»ff., 
371''f.  (Adams  Brown). 

iiL  674''  (Adams  Brown), 
370*  ft,  729*  (Findlay) ; 
iv.  259*  (Porter). 

U.  618*. 

ir.  487*  (Nicol). 

iL  689*  a.  (Conder). 

iL  460*  (Ottley). 

U.  246»  (Stanton),  463* 

(Ottley).    [Seo  Son  of 

God]. 

iL  618*. 

iL  847*  (Stanton). 

L  S41*.  243*  (Flummer) ; 
iL  213*  f.  (Sanday), 
406*  (Swete);  Ext. 
313*  f.  (Scott). 

iv.  834>  (Peake). 

L  468*  (KUpatriok). 

iu.  275*  ff.  (W.  P.  Pater- 
son);  Ext.  ZJ'S. 
(Votaw). 

iv.  65*  ff  (Warfield). 

ti.  634*  £;  L  760>ff.  (Sal- 
mond) ;  iL  246*  (Stan- 
ton); iiL  676*,  679* 
(Adams  Brown). 

U.  652* ;  L  783*  (Strong). 

i.  834'  (Warfield). 

L  865*  (Stanton). 

iL  67*  (Bethnne  -  Baker) ; 
Ext.  28*  (Votaw). 

Ext.  328*  (Garvie). 

iL  618*,  2n'ff.  (Candlish): 
Ext  280*(Fairweather). 

iL  624>,  408^  (Swete); 
Ext  31 1»  (Scott). 

JL  616»,  619»ff.,  849*ffi 
(Orr):  iv.  362*ff  (Adams 
Brown);  Ext  17*  note, 
18*f.,36»,  39*  (Votaw). 

iiL  156*  (Orr);  Ext  30* 
(Votaw). 

iii.  265*  276»ff  (W.  P. 
Paterson);  Ext  26*  ff 
(Votaw). 

iiL  816»  (Adeney). 

iL  622'ff  [See  above. 
Messianic  Claims]. 

iii.  677*  (Ferries);  Ext 
28*  (Votaw). 

iL624*.  [See  above,  under 
Boly  Spirit]. 

iv.  43*-  *  (E.  R.  Bernard) ; 
Ext  32^*  (Votaw). 

iv.  216*  (BarUet) ;  L  243* 
(Plnmmer). 

iL  846*  (Stanton). 

iT.  833*  (E.  R.  Bernard). 


Jesns  Christ — 
Teaching  on  Right- 
eousness 

Saerifice 

Salvation 

Sin       .      .  . 

Trinity  . 

Worship 
Temptation 


Titles 

Amen  . 
Beloved . 

Christ  . 
Lamb  . 

Saviour . 

Son  of  David 
Son  of  God  . 

Son  of  Man  . 

Transfiguration 


Trial. 


in  Akhmim  Frag- 
ment . 
Triumphal  Entry 

Witness  of  Consci- 
ence to  Christ 
Work 

and  Angels  . 
and  Demons    .  . 


and  Holy  Spirit 


and  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  L»w 

and  Melchizedek 

and  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment   •      •  • 


and  Pharisees  . 
and  Prophets  . 
and  the  Sabbath 


iv.  282*  ff  (Stevens) ;  Ext 

25*,  42*  (Votaw). 
iv.  343»  (W.  P.  Paterson). 
iv.  362*  (Adams  Brown), 
iv.  532*  (E.  R.  Bernard), 
ii.    624*;   Ext    310* ff. 

(Scott). 
Ext  31*  (Votaw). 
ii.  612*,  628*,  460*  (Ott- 
ley), 712*  (Reynolds); 

iv.  186*  (Woods) ;  Ext 

3m  (Scott). 
U.  622* ;  L  708*  (Charles); 

iiL  722*  (Findlay). 
L  81*  (Maasie). 
iL  601*  (Armitage  Rolnn- 

son). 
iL  622*. 

iiL  19*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy) ;  iv.  283*  (Porter). 

iL  652*  f.;  iv.  365*  f. 
(Adams  Brown). 

iL  622*. 

iL  623* ;  iiL  722*  (Knd- 
lay);  iv.  670* ft 

a.  622*;  iv.  679*  ff  (Dri- 
ver). 

iL  829*;  iv.  672*,  871* 
(Wilson),  807*  (Plnm- 
mer). 

U,  633*;  iiL  878*  ft  (Pur- 
ves). 


Ext.  426*  f.  (Tasker). 
iL  632*;  iiL  81»»  (War- 
ren). 

L  474*  (Kilpatrick). 

ii.  652*  ff.,  463*  (Ottley). 

iL  328*  (Bruce) ;  Ext  290* 
(Fairweather). 

L  593*  (Whitehouse) ; 
iv.  410*,  41^  (White- 
house)  ;  Ext  290*  (Fair 
weather). 

Ext  308*  ff.  (Scott).  [See 
under  Christ  (Teaching 
of),  and  Trinity]. 

iL  614*,  679*  (Bebb). 

iL  246*  (Stanton);  iiL 
73*  e.  (Denney). 

iL  328*  (Bruce);  iiL  319* 
(Adeney). 

Ext  326*  (Garvie). 

iiL  601*  (Curtis),  808* 
(Woods);  Ext  22* 
(Votaw),  326*  332* 
(Garvie). 

it  615*  ;  iii.  828*  (Eaton). 

Ext  328*  (Garvie). 

iv.  322*  (DriverV 
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Job — 

Ann  fia/inii/Mkaa 

• 

ir.  SSI**  (Eaton). 

Name      •      •  • 

• 

iiL  789»  (Chase). 

Parallela  with  other 

Jlaarna  AaliAn  .TiiA^MiM 
vOSUB  ItlUloU  UUevU* 

• 

iL  654*. 

Books      .  . 

U*  VjVa 

Jctlior  •      •  • 

• 

iL  854»,  128»,  129»,  132». 

with  Isaiah  .  . 

Ua  W#V^la 

Jetheth 

ii.  654*. 

Place  in  History  of 

JotllfO  ■       •  ■ 

iL  654*  (Selbie). 

Revelation  .  . 

iL  668'^ 

TAfnr 

vOvUT     •          •  • 

• 

iL  621". 

Prayer  ... 

vJoud  •      •  ■ 

iL  654*,  las'". 

Prologue  .      .     ■ . 

■ 

IL  864"  123*  128*.  127* 
180",  131". 

Kedeemer  Passages  • 

ITAniitfwlv^  •      IV  911* 

tJOIlZ      •        •  • 

• 

iL  654",  131». 

|XLUnUla  AMVWB/fe 

ii  654"  f  Lnkvn  Williamsl 

Retribution,  Problem 

of  . 

Jowol  •      •  • 

• 

ii.  655*  (Selbie). 

fSiAfrfriMl)  '  Ert.  7!U^ 

Jewry  •      *  • 

• 

iL  655". 

/ITnnfvaAht 

\  j^auiiZBcn  J, 

J  oz&ni&h     •  • 

iL  666*. 

Satan  ... 

Iv       AAfl^     tfWIiil'AhAnBA^  • 
'WOT     \  TT  ailWKnWBl  f 

iL   656*  (Selbie)  1  Ext. 
647"  (Kautzsch). 

in  n  X       m  • 

• 

iL   656"  note ;    L  07" 

Book  . 

U.  ODD  . 

(Gwatkin) ;    ir.  269* 

Stractim  •      •  • 

11.  DO.£   I  JWm  Mm  IJHUlllBJa 

(Porter),  768"  (Bam- 

Text. 

ii  AA^b 
U*  Duo  • 

say). 

11  AAA* 

• 

IL  657*. 

Xr&ditionftl  Sites  oon* 

fJezer   ■      •  « 

• 

iL  657',  131". 

nected  with  .  . 

{    lAAb  /TlnvwrV 

Jeziel  .      .  . 

■ 

ii.  657»,  132*. 

Job,  Testament  of  • 

iv.  /oy". 

Jezrahiah    .  . 

• 

iL  667». 

Jol)&b  •     •     •  • 

Ii       A71b  /UavAnltiMf'ltl 

u*    0/i  \jiiai^uiioiiui)» 

Jezreel  (person)  . 

iL  657»,  128". 

l^lftMt     /Pni>Ha1_  MV|b 

Jezreel  (plaoe) 

iL  657*  (Ewing)b 

t  Tl  a  VI  B/in  ^ 

Jezreelite,  Jezreeliten 

iL  668»'". 

Jochelted.     .      ■  . 

ti   AT  1  b   1 0te 

Jezrielos  (Ap.) 

iL  658". 

Jod      •       •       •  • 

iL  67^^  789^. 

Jidlaph  . 

iL  658". 

Joda   •      •      ■  • 

ii  ft71b 

Ua   VI  t  a 

Jinn    .  . 

L  690"  (Whitehonae). 

Joed    •      •      •  • 

11  IVIb 

Joab    •      •  • 

iL  668"  (Selbie),  127",  128", 

Joel    ■      •      •  • 

11    A79»    199b    19QK  lOti* 

Ua   Vt£^f    ITElTp    120^1  LsnTf 

18^  (Curtis). 

IQftbMf   lOQb  lOlb  IQOb 

Joadiat(Ap.) 

iL  660". 

Joel  fPronhet) 

JoadaDna(Ap.)  . 

iL  659". 

Contents  and  occa> 

Joah  ... 

iL  660",  123*,  125"  x*. 

sion  of  Boole  • 

iL  672*. 

Joahaz  . 

iL  660*.  666*  (N.  J.  D. 

Date.      •      •  • 

ii  A7^b 

Ua  O/O  ■ 

White). 

DoctriiM  •      •  • 

11        A7Kb  a      Kvt.  91flb 

Joakim  (Ap.)  . 

iL  660*. 

1  bC  a  n  1 9aAti  \ 
\  ILclULZBCU/a 

Joaniui       .  . 

ii.  660*. 

Tii4MmrAtA.tioii  . 

ii  A7Sb 

Ua  VIA  a 

Joanna 

iL  660*. 

Name      .      ■  • 

II  A79* 

Ua  Of  a 

Joannes  (Ap.) 

iL  660*. 

Nations  mentioned  . 

II   A7^b  f 

Ua  W«0  fa 

Joarib  (Ap.) 

iL  660*. 

Parallels  with  other 

Joaah  .  . 

iL  660"  (N.  J.  D.  White), 

Books  . 

11  A7f|b 

Ua  ViV  a 

125"    126*    130"  112* 

Style 

II  A7Kb 
u.  via  • 

(Curtis). 

Joelah  •      .      .  . 

ii   A7R*  1 

Job     .      .  . 

• 

iL  660"  (Davison). 

Joezer  .... 

iL  676*, 

Axgnment  of  Book 

ii.  661*. 

Jogbehah  . 

ii  A7lto 

Ua  OlQ^a 

Canonioity 

iii.  614*  (Woods). 

Jogli    ,      ,      .  , 

11  A7Ak 

Date  and  Anthorabip 

iL  669". 

Joha  .... 

if  fl7A>  1^1*  1S9b 

Disease^  Job's  . 

• 

iL  661";  iiL  329"  (Mao- 
alister). 

Johanan     •      .  • 

Ii  A7fU^         J  Ti  WliiftAl 
1S9>  19Ab   197»  1S9>M 

Elihn  seetioii  . 

• 

IL  662*,  665",  667";  Ext. 

730*  (Kantzsch). 

John     •        •      ' a  a 

Ii   A7Ab  /n    A  'Whifjil 

Ua  D/U              A.*    TT  llIUI|a 

Epilogue  .  . 

• 

iL  662*,  669*. 

John  f  Afi  4M 

ii    A7Ab  /T1oafl1am\- 

Eachatology  . 

• 

L  739"/.  (Davidson); 

John  (father  of  Simon 

Ethics 

Ext.  730*  (Kantzsch). 

Peter) 

Ii  A7Ab  /pk*«AV 
Ua  viv  yyyUUmm}^ 

L  782"  (Strong). 

John  the  Baptist . 

11.  O//  (l>eDD|a 

History  or  Poetry! 

iL  662". 

Baptism  a      a  • 

iL  678";  L  840*  (Ptui- 

Integrity  . 

ii.  664". 

mer). 

Job  as  a  type  of 

CaU  , 

Ext  481"  (Ramsay). 

Christ  .  . 

• 

iL  669". 

Life  and  Ministry  . 

iL  677*. 

Langnaga. 

• 

iL  670". 

Relation  to  Christ  . 

iL  679",  61("(Sanday). 
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John  the  Baptist — 

John,  Giospel  of — 

Work  and  Teaching 

iL  678». 

Canonicity  . 

iL  702*. 

in  St.  John  and 

Christ's  Teaching  in 

iL  246"  f.  (Stanton). 

Synoptics  . 

iL  9W  (Stanton). 

Date,  External  Evi- 

John Marie  . 

iiL  246*  (Chase). 

dence    .      .  . 

iL690*C 

Jolm,  Apostle 

iL  680^  (Strong). 

Discourses      .  . 

iL  718*. 

in  NT 

iL  680>>fi:,  706*£  (Rey- 

Docetism .      .  . 

iL  717". 

nolds). 

Ethics     .      .  . 

L  784*  (Strong). 

in  Tradition 

iL  dSlK. 

GnosticiBm      •  • 

iL  717*. 

Residence  at  Ephe- 

Language 

iL  718" ;  iiL  41"  (Thayer). 

soa . 

iL  esiofii 

Order  of  Thought  . 

iL  720*. 

atIU»M  . 

iv.    309*>  (Patriok  and 

Philo,  Influence  of  , 

iL  703"  f. 

Relton). 

Prdogne  .      .  . 

iL  719*,  686"  (Strong). 

Theology  in  Apoca- 

Quotations 

iv.  187*  (Woods). 

lypse  . 

iL  ego'ft 

Relation  to  St.  Luke's 

in     Gospel  and 

Gospel 

iiL  187*  (Bebb). 

Epistles    .  . 

iL  eSS^K.  246*  (Stuiton). 

to  Revelation 

iL  707»ft ;  iv.  264"(Porter). 

722^  ft  (Reynolds), 

to  Synoptics . 

iL  710*.  20^0.  (Stantoa). 

781''ff:  (Sahnond). 

Correspondenoee  . 

iL  718". 

Doctrine  of  Atone- 

Differences . 

iL7I0"£ 

ment 

iL  687^  728"  (Reynolds); 

Supernatural  element  iL  710*. 

iv,  346*  (W.  P.  Pater- 

Theology  .  . 

[See  under  John(Apoed«)} 

son). 

John,  Epistles  of. 

iL  728*  (Salmond). 

Christ 

iL  eSS'tt,  723' a  (Rey. 

I  Epistle — 

nolds). 

Antichrist  in 

iL  734". 

Church 

iL  689'f. 

Authorship  . 

iL  73S*. 

Eschatology 

iL  727''  (Reynolds);  L 

Historitxl  Evi- 

7S40 (Salmond). 

dence     .  . 

iL  736^. 

Faith. 

iL  688*; L  836* (Warfield); 

Characteristics 

iL  730*. 

iL  727i>  (Reynolds). 

Contents  , 

iL  729*. 

Flesh. 

iL  687*. 

Date 

IL  737". 

God  . 

iL  690",  722"  (Reynolds). 

Destination  . 

iL  738*. 

Holy  Spirit 

iL  688",  602*,  408*  (Swete), 

Doctrine  of  Christ 

iL  731". 

724"  (Reynolds). 

Eschatology 

iL  732*. 

Incarnation 

ii.  685",  723"  (Reynolds), 

Evil  . 

iL  73!?. 

465*  (Ottley). 

Jfaitn . 

11.  7or. 

life  . 

iL  687*,  726"  (Reynolds) ; 

God  .      .  . 

iL  729"f.,  781*. 

iiL  116"  f.  (Martin). 

Holy  Spirit 

iL  732*, 

Light. 

iL  690*,  726*  (Reynolds). 

Paraclete  . 

iL  731". 

Logos 

IL  685",  703",  723*  ff.  (Rey- 
nolds);  iiL  133* £  (Pnr- 
▼es);  Ext.  284"  (Fair- 

[See  under  John 
(Apostle)]. 
Form  and  Stmo- 

weather). 

ture  . 

iL  732". 

Mediatinn . 

iii.  317*.  320*  (Adeney). 

Place  of  Writing  . 

iL  737*. 

Regeneration 

iv.  219*  ff.  (BarUet). 

Prayer  in 

It.  46*  (Bernard), 

Relation  of  Father 

Purpose  and  Occa- 

and Son . 

iL  686",  691*,  723*  (Rey- 
nolds). 

sion  ... 
Relation  to  Fourth 

iL  734*. 

Salvation  .  . 

ii.  687*  ff.,  693*,  725* fi: 

Gospel 

iL  733",  736",  737",  706- 

(Reynolds) ;    iv.  220* 

(Reynolds). 

(Bartlet),  368*81 

and  Docetism 

iL  734". 

(Adams  Brown). 

and  Gnosticism  . 

iL734"f. 

Sanctification  . 

iv.  394*  (Bartlet). 

and  Montanism  . 

iL  735"  ff. 

Satan 

iv.  411"  (Whitehouse). 

II  Epistle 

iL  738". 

Sin  and  Judgment  ii.  e92^  725^  *>  (Reynolds). 

Address       .  . 

iL  740". 

Sonship  of  Be- 

Authorship . 

iL  739*. 

lievers  . 

iL  220*  (Candlish). 

Historical  Eira- 

Trinity 

Ext  3H"f.,  317*f.  (Scott). 

denoe 

iL    739"  f.  1    iu.  540' 

Truth 

iv.  819*  (Stanton). 

(Stanton). 

World 

iL  687*,  724"  f.  (Reynolds). 

Theory  of  Banr . 

iL  739*. 

Jtba  of  Damascne 

Ext.  519*  (Turner). 

Contents 

iL  738". 

John,  Gospel  of  . 

iL  694*  (Reynolds). 
iL  235",  247"  (Stanton). 

Date,  Place,  and 

Aim  .... 

Destination 

ii.  740". 

Aathorship,  Internal 

Relation  to  1  John 

iL    739*.    706"  (Rey 

Evidence  for . 

iL  70».  248"  (Stanton). 

nolda). 
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John,  Epistle  of — 
III  Epistle 
Affinity  to  1  and  2 

John  . 
Authorship  . 
Contents 

Date,  Place,  and 

Destination 
Importance  . 
Occasion 
John  (Presbyter) . 


Joiada .  . 
Joiakim 
Joiarib. 
Jokdeam 
Jokim  . 
Jokmeam 
Jokneam 
Jokshan 
Joktan. 
Joktheel 
Jollity  . 
Jonadab 

Jonah  . 
Faintness . 
Prophet  of  2  K  14» 
and  Book  of  Jonah 
and  Isaiah  16  f. 
Jonah,  Book — 
Contents  . 
Date. 
Interpretation,  His- 
torical 
Inoarnation  of 

Dagon 
Legendary 
Symbolio 
Language . 
Names  'Jonah'  and 

'  Nineveh ' 
NT  references 
Prayer  of  Jonah 
Unity  of  Book 
Jonam  . 
Jonas  (Ap.) . 
Jonathan  . 


ii.  741». 

ii  742».  706*  (Reynolds), 
ii  742«. 
iL  741». 

iL  741*. 
ii.  742*. 
ii.  741». 

ii.  682'' f.  (Strong),  699* 
(Reynoldg),  740*  (Sal- 
Riond). 

H.  742'',  123'>. 

ii.  742^  123*. 

ii.  742',  I2fl*. 

ii.  743*,  m*. 

ii.  743*,  126''. 

ii.  743*. 

ii.  743*  (Gender). 

ii.  743*  (Margoliouth). 

ii.  74.3*  (Margoliouth). 

ii.  744*  (Hull). 
iL  744*. 

iL    559'';   Ext.  659* 

(Kautzsch). 
iL  744<>  (EOnig). 

iii.  328*  (Macalister). 
iL  744''. 

iL  745*. 
iL  744*. 

iL  748*. 
u.  747*1. 


Jonath  dem  nhoUm 
Joppa  . 

Sea  of 
Jorah  . 
Jorai 
Joram  . 
Jordan. 

Baptism  of  Christ, 
Scene  of 

'beyond  Jordan' 

Botmdary . 

Cities  of  tha  Plain  . 

Climate   .      .  , 


iL  749*.  780». 

IL  761*  (note), 
ii.  749'"  f. 
iL  746*C 
iL  747*  f. 

iL  747*,  762*  note. 

ii.  751*. 

iL  740*. 

iL  740*. 

iL  763*. 

iL  763*. 

iL  763*  (W.  P.  Paterson), 
123*-*,126^,  I31«-*,  132* 
(Curtis). 

{▼.  164*  (Davison). 

iL  766*  (Mackie). 

ii.  760*. 

iL  76«»,  188*. 

iL  758*,  131*. 

iL  766*.  124»,  126*. 

iL  766*  (Warren). 

iL7«5*. 

L  286*  (Hastings). 
iL  763*. 

iL    764*.     [See  Plain, 

Cities  oft 
iL  761*. 


Jordan — 
Fauna  and  Flora 
Geology  . 
Mounds  in  Jordan 

Valley  . 
Name      •      .  • 
Passage  by  Israelites, 

etc. 

'  Physical  Features  . 
GhOr  . 

Z6t      .      .  . 
Plains 

References  by  Ancient 
Writers 

Roads,  Bridges,  Fords 

Tributaries 
Joribns  (Ap.) 
Jorim  .... 
Jorkeam 

Josabdns  (Ap.)  . 
Josaphias  (Ap.)  . 
Joseoh  .... 
Josedek 

Joseph .... 
Joseph  (son  of  Jacob)  . 
Character 
Date. 
History  . 
.^fyptian  Customs 
and  Names 

Sources . 
Historicity 
Name 
Tomb 
Joseph    (husband  of 

Mary)  . 
in  NT 

in  Apocryphal  Sources 
St.  Joseph,  Cult  of  . 
Joseph  of  Arimathgea  . 
Joseph  Barsabbas 
Joseph  the  Carpenter, 
Arabic  History  of  . 
Joseph,  Prayer  of 
Josephus  (Ap.)  . 
Josephns,  Flavins 
Bible  of  JoRephus  . 
Additions  to  Bibli- 
cal Narrative  . 
Canon  of  OT 

Omissions  from 
apologetic  mo- 
tives . 

Prophecies  in  OT  . 

Rationalistic  ex- 
planations of  the 
Miraculous 

Text  . 
life  .... 
Relation    to  Philo 
and  Alexandrian 
Judaism 

to  St.  Luke  . 


iL  762*. 

iL  766*,  151*  (Hull)u 

iL  764*. 
iL  736*. 

ii.  764*. 
iL  757*. 
iL  768*. 
iL  769*. 
iL  760*. 

iL  766*. 

iL  761*.  764*. 

iL  761*. 

iL  767*. 

iL  767*. 

ii.  767*,  127**. 

iL  767*. 

iL  767*. 

iL  767*. 

iL  564*  [Jchozadakl. 
iL  767*, 

iL  767*  (Driver), 
ii.  770*. 
ii.  770*. 
iL  767* ffi 

iL   772*-775*;   L  e65» 

(Cmm). 
ii.  767*. 

iL771»,  U7*(Rylo). 
iL  62S*. 

iv.  480*  (Wilson). 

u.  775*  (Lnkyn  WiDiams). 
u.  776*. 

iL776*;  Ext.  43S*(Taak«r). 

iL  777*. 

ii.  777'  (Cowan). 
iL  778*  (Purves). 

Ext.  433*  (Tasker). 
iL  778*  (Marshall). 
iL  778*. 

Ext  461*  (Thaekeray). 
Ext.  467*. 

Ext  469*. 

Ext  468*1  iiL  tor 

(Woods). 


Ext  470*. 
Ext  471*. 


Ext  470*. 
Ext  467*. 
Ext  461*. 


Ext  471*. 

iii.  168*  (Behb). 
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Josephus,  Flavins- 

Jnbilees,  Book  of — 

Style 

Ext.  4720. 

Relation  to  Tobit  . 

iv.  789*  (MarshaU). 

Witness  to  Clirist  . 

Ext.  471*. 

Jncal  .... 

iL  666*  [Jehucal]. 

Works 

Ext.  463^. 

Antipiities  ,  . 

Ext.  464>. 

(Conder). 

contra  Apionem  . 

Ext.  4600. 

Judtea,  Wilderness  of  . 

ii.  792*  (Wilson). 

Jeioish  War  ,  , 

Ext.  463*. 

Life 

Ext  4600 

(Curtis). 

Editions  and  Trans- 

Jndah, Kingdom .  . 

iL  793*  (Peake). 

lations 

Ext  4730. 

Fall  .      .  . 

iL  613*  (Barnes). 

Projected  and  at- 

Religion during  As- 

tributed Works . 

Ext  467»-*. 

syrian  Period 

iL  613*  (Barnes). 

and  Messianic  Pro- 

Jndah, Tribe 

ii.  792*.  794*  (Peake),  511* 

phecy  . 

Ext  301*  (Fairweather). 

(Barnes). 

Joses  .... 

ii.  778*. 

Judah  upon  Jordan  . 

ii.  794*  (Warren). 

Joshab  . 

ii.  779*,  122*. 

Jndah  (Lk  l")  . 

ii.  829*  tJutah]. 

Joshaphat  . 

ii.  779*.  125*. 

Judaism      .      .  . 

iL  2O5''flr.,606*ff.(Sanday); 

Josliaviah  . 

iL  779",  132*. 

Ext.  52*fl:  (Buhl).  [See 

Joslibekashah 

iL  779",  m*. 

Pharisees,  Talmud]. 

Josheb-bassbebetli 

iL  779*,  132". 

Idea  of  God  ia  .  . 

ii.  205*,  606*(Sanday) ;  iv. 

Josibiab 

iL  779',  122>>. 

487*  ff.  (MarshaU),  679* 

Joshua       .      .  . 

li.  779*.  ISC. 

(T.  Walker). 

Joshna,  Son  of  Nnn  . 

ii  788*  (G.  A.  Smith). 

and  Scripture  . 

liL  698*  ff.  (Curtis). 

Name 

iL  779*. 

of  the  Dispersion 

ii.  188*  (Headlam) ;  Ext 

Tomb 

iv.  456*  (Nicol). 

56*    (B  n  h  1),    90*  S. 

Work 

IL  786*. 

(Scharer). 

Joshua,  Book — 

Judas  (Ap.) .      ,  , 

a.  796*  (H.  A.  White). 

Canonicity 

iL  784». 

Jndas  Bareabba* .  . 

ii.  795*  (Pnrves). 

Constituent  Docu- 

Judas of  Damascus 

ii.  795*. 

ments 

iL  780»lt 

Judas  of  Galilee  .  . 

ii.  795*  (Pnrves). 

Relation  and  Com- 

Judas Iscariot 

ii.  796*  (Plununer). 

position     .  . 

iL  783». 

Coll  to  the  Apostolate 

u.  796*. 

Date 

ii.  T84». 

Death 

iL  797*  f. 

Historical  Value 

iL  785*. 

Name 

iL  796*. 

Relation  to  Judges  . 

iL  784*. 

Reception  of  Eucharist  iL  797*. 

to  Pentateuch 

iL  779*.  78<». 

Treachery,  Cause  of. 

iL  796*. 

Religions  Teaching  . 

iL  787*. 

in  Tradition  and  Art 

iL  798*. 

Josiah  .... 

iL    788>    (Peake),  126* 

Judas  Iscariot,  Gospel 

(Curtis). 

of     ...  . 

Ext  438*  (Tasker). 

Reformation    .  . 

iL  382*  (Allen),  447»,  448» 

Jndas  (not  Iscariot)  . 

u.  799*  (Muir);  L  328* 

(W.  P.  Paterson) ;  Ext 

(Mayor) ;     iv.  741* 

700*  (Kautisoh). 

(Nestle). 

Joeias  (Ap.) . 

iL  789". 

Jnde  the  Lord's  Brother 

ii.  799*  (Purres). 

Josiphiah 

iL  789*,  134*. 

Jude,  Epistle  of  . 

iL  799*  (Chase). 

Jot      ...  . 

u.  789*. 

Authorship 

u.  804*. 

Jotbah .... 

iL  789*. 

Circumstances  of 

Jotbathah 

iL  789*. 

Writing  and  Des- 

Jotham 

iL   789*  (Cooke),  126*, 

tination 

iL  804*. 

127*  »*  (Curtis). 

Date. 

iL  803*  ff. 

Journey,  Sabbath  Dajr's 

323*  (Massie). 

Eschatology  . 

L  763*  (Salmond). 

Joumeyings  of  Israel  . 

L  802*  ff.  (Rendel  Harris, 

Gnosticism  in  . 

iL    804*,    188*  (Head. 

Chapman). 

lam). 

Joy     •      •      •  . 

iL   790*   (Banks),  790* 

Reception  in  Church 

iL  799*. 

(Hastings). 

Summary  . 

iL  806*. 

Joabad 

u.  790*,  I2ff>*-,  132*  <». 

Text. 

ii.  799*. 

Jozabdns  (Ap.) 

ii.  790*. 

Vocabulary,  Style,  etc.  iL  800*. 

Joiacar 

ii.  790*  (Bennett). 

Relation   to  As- 

Jocadak 

ii.  664*  [Jehozadak]. 

sumption  of 

Jubal  .... 

ii.  790*. 

Moses 

iL  802*. 

JubUea 

iv.    323*  (Harford- 

to  Book  of  Enoch 

iL  801*. 

Battersby)  ;     i.  860* 

to  Pauline  Epp. 

iL  802*. 

(Harding) ;    iii.    107* ; 

to  2  Peter  . 

ii.  802*1. 

iv.  466*  (Whitehouse). 

to  LXX  . 

iL  801*. 

JuUlees,  Book  of  . 

iL  791*  (Headlam). 

Judge,  Judging  .  . 

iL  806*  (Thatcher)  ]  Ext 

Eachatology    .  . 

L  746*  (Charles). 

669*  (Kautnch). 
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JndgM,  Period  of  the  . 

iL  807'  (Bamea). 

Jnstioe 

iL  825*  (Banks). 

Chronology     .  . 

iL  807*. 

Justification 

iL  826*  (Simon)  i  It.  880^ 

Historicity      .  . 

IL  808". 

(Skinner). 

History 

iL807\ 

byFuth  . 

L  835*,  837*  £  (Warfield); 

Deborah,  Bising 

iL   334*  (Bruoe);  iiL 

nnder 

iL  807*. 

724*(Findlay);  ir.  283* 

Gideon  .      .  . 

iL  808». 

(Stereos).  303*(Bobart- 

Religion  .      ,  . 

iL  808*  81»-*  (KBnig); 

son). 

Ext.  634*£  (Kaatzsch). 

of  Gentalea      .  . 

iL  828*. 

Parallels  with  Mac- 

Justin  .... 

iiL  534*fl:  (StantOB)i  Ir. 

cabsean  Period 

iL  808". 

578*  (Saaday). 

Political  Geography 

a  sov. 

Jnstle  .... 

iL  829*. 

Tomba  of  the  Judges 

iL  597*  (Conder). 

Justus  .... 

iL  829*  (Headlam). 

ilndges  (Book) 

iL  809>  (KOnig). 

Jutah,  Jnttah 

iL  829*  (Warren). 

Author 

iL  819*. 

Chronology 

iL  817*  f.;  L  390*  (Curtis). 

Kab  .... 

ir.  910*  £  (A.  B.  &  Kaa- 

Contents  and  Arrange- 

nedy) ;  L219*(Hommel). 

ment    •      .  . 

iL  809*2 

Kabzeel      .  . 

u.  830*. 

Judges 

iL  810*. 

Kadashmaa-bnriaah 

L  1S». 

Name      .  . 

iL  809*. 

Kadashnian-kharbi 

I  181* t 

Place  in  Bevelation . 

ii.  819*. 

Kadesh,  Kadesh-bamea 

ii.  830*  (HaU)t  L  804* 

Relation  to  Book  of 

(Harris  and  Chapmaa). 

Joshua  .      .  . 

iL  784*  (SmithV 

and  Petra . 

ir.  431*. 

Bound  Nnmben  in  . 

iL  817*. 

Kadesh  (goddess) 

Ext.  191*  (Wiedemaaa). 

Sources,   Age,  and 

Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 

ir.  674*  [Tahtim-hoddhi}. 

Character  . 

iL  813^-819*. 

Kadmiel 

u.  830*. 

Belation  to  Penta- 

Kadmonites . 

iL  831*  (Macpbenon)b 

tenchal  Sonroas . 

iL  811* £ 

Kain  (place) . 

iL831*. 

Text. 

iL  809*. 

Kain  (clan)  . 

iL  831*. 

Unity 

iL  811*. 

Kalakh 

[SeeCalah]. 

Judging  (Ethical)  . 

iL  820*  (Millar). 

Kali-Tisbup. 

L  183*. 

Judgment    .  . 

iL  821»  (Ferries). 

Kallai  .... 

iL  831*. 

inOT 

L  735*  £  (Davidson). 

Kamon  . 

iL  831*. 

<n  Apocrypha  .  . 

L  742*,  743^  *,  744»-  *,  74«^* 

Kanah  .... 

iL  83I*(lIaokie). 

747»-*,  749*  (Charles); 

Kaph  .... 

L  351*. 

Ext.  303»ffi  (Fair- 

Kareah  . 

iL83I*. 

inNT     .      .  . 

veather). 

Kariathiarias  (Ap. ) 

iL  831*. 

I  761»,  763*.  764-  *  (Sal- 

Karka  .... 

iL  831*. 

Judgment  Hall  .  . 

mond). 

l^arl^.  Battle  of 

L  62*f.(WhitehoaM),  IM* 

U.  821*,  698-  ((Jonder); 

(Hommel),  272*  (Si^ee). 

ir.  32*  (Purves). 

Kukhenus  . 

L  183*  (Hommel). 

Judgment  Seat    ,  . 

iL  821*. 

Karkor 

iL  831". 

Jodgmenta,  Book  of  . 

i.    810»  (Harford- 

^amaim 

L    167*   (Drivw),  167* 

Battersby);  iL  806" 

(Ewing). 

(Thatcher). 

Kartah 

iL  831*. 

Judith  (Ap.)       ,  . 

iL  821". 

Kartan 

iL  831*. 

Judith,  Book  of  . 

ii.  822>  (Portor). 

Kassitea  (Caadtes) 

L  227*  (Hommel);  Ext 

Contents,  Text,  VSS 

iL  82f^. 

534*  (Jastrow). 

Historicity 

iL  823*. 

Kattatb 

iL  832*. 

Literary  Character  . 

iL  82^. 

Kedar  .... 

iL  832*  (Maxgolioath), 

Place  and  Time  of 

Kedemah 

iL833*. 

Story  . 

iL  823*. 

Kedemoth  . 

iL  833*. 

Religious  and  Ethical 

Kedesh 

iL  833*. 

Teaching  . 

iL  824*. 

Kedesh-naphtali  . 

iL  833*  (MerriD). 

Doctrine  of  God  . 

Ext.  277*  (Fairweathwr). 

KeepersoftheThreahold  iv.  74*  (Bandiana),  1» 

Prayer  ia 

ir.  42*  (Bernard). 

(Selbie). 

Jnel  (Ap.)    .  . 

iL  824*. 

Kelielathah .      .  . 

iL  833*. 

Julia  .... 

iL  824*. 

Keilah .... 

iL  833*  (Beeoher).  189- 

Julius  .... 

iL  824*  (Headlam)L 

(Curtis^ 

Junias,  Jnni* 

iL  825*  (Headlam). 

Kelaiah      .      .  . 

iL  834*. 

Juniper 

iL  82S*  rP(Mtt  rMao 
**•  w***  \±imjf  osr  (jiLac- 

Kelita  .... 

iL  834*. 

Jupiter 

alister). 

Kemnel            .  . 

iL  834*. 

iL  825*  (Jevons);  Ext 

Kenan .... 

iL  834*. 

Juahab-lMaod 

138*01  (Bamsay). 

Kenath       .      .  . 

iL  834*  (WelohV 

iL  820*,  127*. 

Kenaz  .... 

iL  834*.  128***. 
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Kenites      .      .  . 

ii.  834'  (Sayce). 

King— 

Kenizzite    •      •  • 

ii.  834*  [Kenaz]. 

Boyal  Officials . 

iL  849>. 

Kenoaii      •      •  • 

iL  835*  (Lock) ;  ui.  722'' 

Taxes  for  Mainten- 

(Findlay), 843*  (Gibb) ; 

ance 

ii.  842". 

Ext326»,8S2'>(GarTie). 

Kingdom  of  (3od,  of 

Keras  (Ap.)  •      .  . 

iL  SSS". 

Heaven . 

iL  844'  (On). 

Kerchiefs    .  . 

iL  sas*. 

or  Doctrine  . 

iL  844'. 

Kerd  .... 

iy.  727*. 

Basis  in  Creation 

ii.  844*. 

Keren-happncb  . 

iL836\ 

Historical  Develop- 

Kerioth 

iL  835*>. 

ment  of  idea  . 

ii.  846*-849». 

Kerioth-hecraii  . 

iL  836». 

Mosaic 

iL  846'. 

KeroB  .... 

iL  836*. 

Patriarchal 

iL  846*. 

Kesitah      .      .  . 

iL  836* ( A.  R.  &  Kennedy); 

Prophetic  . 

iL  847"  t 

iiL  420». 

Royal 

iL  848*. 

Ketab(Ap.). 

iL838>. 

Moral  and  Spiritual 

iL  844". 

Ketliibh 

iv.  727*. 

Produced  by  Grace 

iL  845*. 

Kettle  •      •      .  • 

L26e*(MacaIister);  iL  40*. 

Spiiitnal  Iwael 

iL  848*. 

Ketnrah  • 

iL  836>  (Selbie) ;  iiL  365* 

in  Daniel 

iL  848". 

(Chapman). 

Teaching  of  Christ  . 

iL  849*;  L  760*  (Sal- 

Key    •      •      •  • 

iL  836i>  (Carslaw),  435* 

mond)  ;  iL  619*if.  (Saa- 

(Warren). 

day) ;  iv.  362"ff.  (Adams 

Keys,  Power  of  ■  • 

ir.  30»ff.  (Mason). 

Brown) ;  Ext.  17*,  18", 

Keziah.      .      .  . 

IL  837». 

36*,  39*  (Votaw). 

Khabiri  (Qabiri) .  . 

L  228*  (Hommel) ;  iL  326" 

Connoxion  with 

(Williams). 

His  own  Person 

iL  849",  486"  (OtUey). 

Khaldeans  .      .  . 

L  140'  (Sayce). 

Eschatological 

ii.  854*. 

If  hammnrahi  (]gA.mnin. 

Nature  . 

iL  852*  ff.,  619"  (Sanday). 

nbi)     .     .  . 

Ext.  5850  (Johns) ;  L  SS* 
(Ryle),  226*  f.  (Horn- 

Present  or  Future 
Relation  to  Christ's 

iL  851",  020*  (Sanday). 

mel);  Ext.  S84*  (Jas- 

Death 

iL  863". 

trow). 

to  the  Church  . 

iL  854". 

Codeof  . 

Ext.  584*  ff.  (Johns),  SSS* 

to  J»hn  the  Bap- 

(Bennett), 682>>  (Jas- 

tist's  Teaching 
Titles  'Son of  (^,' 

iL  849*. 

trow),  eSD*  (Kaatzsoh). 

Kbatn^shar  . 

L  183». 

'Son  of  Man'  . 

iL  860*fl: 

Kibroth-hattaavah 

ii.  837*. 

Teaching  of  Epistles, 

Kibzaim 

iL  743*  [Jokmeam]. 

ii.  865*. 

Kid     ...  . 

iL  IQS*  (Post). 

of  St.  Paul  . 

iii  728*  ff.  (Findlay). 

Kidnapping . 

L  622*(Poach«r) ;  UL  239* 

Kingdom  of  Israel 

U.  Sie*"  (Woods). 

(Selbie). 

Kingdom  of  Judah 

iL  793''  (Peake). 

Kidneys 

iL  837»(A.  K.  8.  Kennedy). 

Kings  I  and  II  . 

ii.  856»  (Bnmey). 

Kidron,  The  Brook  . 

iL  837''  (J.  H.  Kennedy). 

Analysis  of  Sources 

U.  862"  ff. 

Valley  3«  Hinnom 

iL  387''  (Wamn). 

Characteristics 

iL  867"  a: 

^Valley  of 

Date  of  Editor 

ii.  861"  f. 

Jehoahaphat 

iL  838". 

Language 

ii.  85»*flL 

Kidron  (Ap.) 

iL  839". 

Northern  Dialect  . 

iL  866". 

Kilan  (Ap.)  . 

iL  839". 

Nai.titives  of  North- 

Kili-Tishup . 

L  183*. 

ern  Kingdom 

ii.  866"  fl: 

Kin,  Next  of 

[See  Kinsman,  God^ 

Purpose  . 

ii.  857*. 

Kinah  .... 

iL  839". 

Title,  Scope,  Place  in 

Kindnew 

iL  839"  (Ferries). 

Canon  . 

ii.  856". 

Kindred 

iL  840. 

King's  Gardens   .  . 

iL  109*  (Ewing). 

Kine  .... 

[See  Cattle,  Ox], 

King's  Pool  . 

iv.  19*  (WUson) ;  iL  109* 

King  .... 

iL  840*  (Lakyn  Wil- 

(Ewing), 388*  (Wilson). 

liams). 

King's  Val«.      .  . 

iL  870",  388'  (Warren), 

Appointment,  Method 

684*  (Conder) ;  iv.  478* 

of      .      .  . 

iL  841*. 

[Shaveh]. 

Anointiiig    .  . 

iL  841";  L  101"  (Mac- 

Kingly  Office  of  Christ 

u.  466>>  (Ottley). 

alister) ;     Ext.  659<> 

Kinsfolk 

ii.  870". 

(Kautzsoh). 

Kinsman,  Kinswoman 

u.  870". 

Dnties     ,      .  . 

iL  842*. 

Kir      ...  . 

iii.  1'  (Max  MOller);  L 

External  marks 

iL  841". 

182'  (Hommel). 

Origin  of  office 

IL    840*;     Ext.  660" 

Kir  of  Moab 

iiL  1",  2"  (Johns). 

(Kantzsch). 

Kirama  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  2'. 

Priestly  functions  . 

ir.  7!^  (Baudiasin). 

Kir-hareseth 

iiL  2'  (Johns). 
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Kir-Ueres 
Kiriath 
Kmatbaim  . 
KirUth-arba 

Kiriath-arim 
Kiriatli-baal 
Kiriatli-huzoth 
Kiruitb-jearim 

Kiriath-sannah 

Kiriath-sepher 

Kis,  Kingdom  of 

Kiseos  (Ap.) 
Kish    .  . 


Kishi  . 
Kishion 
Kislion 
Kiss  . 
Kite  . 
Kitron  . 
Kittim 
Knead, 
trough 
Knee,  Kneel 
Knife 


Kneading- 


Knock  . 
Knop  . 

Knowledge 
Kua 


Koliath,  Kohathites 

Kulieleth 
Kolaiah 
Konte  (Ap.) . 
Koph  . 
Kor     .  . 


Korah 


Korah,  Sons  of  . 
Koraliites  . 

Kore    .  . 
Koz  . 

Kudur-Lagamar  . 


Kurigalza  . 
Kusliaiah     .  , 

L  (Purple  Manuscript) 

(Codex  Kegius) 
Laadah       .      .  , 

Laban  (person)  .  . 
Laban  (place)  .  . 
Labaua  (Ap.)      .  . 


iii.  2». 

iii  2''  (Conder). 
iii.  8*  (CJonder). 
iu.  3*  (Selbie)i  iL  338" 

(Warren). 
iiL  3*  [Kiriath-jearim]. 
liL  S**  [Kiriatb-jearim]. 
iii.  3». 

uL  8"  (Conder) ;  iL  127* 

(Curtis). 
iiL  3"  (Welch);  L  677* f. 

(Sayce). 
iiL  4»  (Welch);  L  577*/. 

(Sayce). 
L  224»  (Hommel);  Ext. 

533>>  (Jastrow). 
iiL  4*. 

iii.  4*  (Mnir) ;  iL  126^  *, 

131*  (Curtis). 
iiL  4*;  iL  12S». 
iiL  4*>. 

iiL  4'*  (Ewing). 
iiL  S*  (Grieve). 
iiL  e*  (Post). 
iiL  6*. 

iiL  0*  (Bilacphetson). 

L  817*  (Macalister). 

iiL  7*>  (Selbie). 

iiL  8*  (Carslaw);  iL  15* 

(Patrick). 
iL  435*. 

iii.  8'  (A.  R.  &  Ken- 
nedy) ;  iv.  664*. 

iiL  8"  (Denney). 

iiL  lO*  (Driver),  l*  (Max 
MUller). 

iiL  10"  (Allen);  iL  123* 
(Curtis). 

[See  Ecclesiastes]. 

iii.  U» ;  iL  131". 

iii.  11*. 
iu.  ll". 

iv.  910"  ff.  (A.  R.  S.  Ken 
nedy) ;  L  219*  (Hom- 
mel). 

iii.  11"  (Selbie) ;  iL  124", 

127*  (Curtis). 
iiL  12". 

iiL  12"  (Selbie) ;  iv.  162* 

(Davison). 
UL  12" ;  iL  124",  125". 
.    U.  128". 

L  222",  226".  [SeeChedor- 

laomerj. 
L  181". 
.   iii.  4*  [Kishi]. 


iii.  13'  (Nestle). 
iiL  13*  (Nestle). 
iiL     13" ;  iL 

125". 
iiL  13"  (Driver). 
iiL  14"  (Driver). 
iiL  14". 


Labour 

Laccnnua  (Ap.) 
Lace 

Lacedemonians  (Ap.) . 
Lachish 
Lack  . 
Lad  . 
Ladan  . 
Ladanum 

Ladder 

Ladder  of  Tyre 
Lade  . 
Lady  . 
Lael  . 


123*, 


Lahai-roi 
Lahmaui 
Lahmi  . 

Laish  . 
Laishah 
Lake  . 
Lakkuni 
Lama  . 
Lamb  . 

Lamb  of  God 

Lame,  Lameness 
Lamech 
Lamed  . 
Lamentation 
Lamentations,  Book  of 

Analysis  of  Contents 
Authorship 
Canonidty 
Language 

Name  and  Place  in 

Canon  . 
Place  and  Date  of 

Composition  . 
Structure  . 

Elegiac  Measure  . 
Unity 
Lamp  .... 

Lampsacns  (Ap.) . 

Lance  .... 

Lancets 

Land  Crocodile 

Land  Laws  . 

Landmark  .      .  . 
Language  of  OT  .  . 
Alphabets 

Aramaic,  Chaldee.  . 
Hebrew  . 

Antiquity 

Dialectic  differ- 
ences . 

Grammar  . 

Names  . 

New  Hebrew 


iiL  14"  (Hastiiigs)y 
iiL  14". 
iiL  15*. 

iiL  16*  (Prichard). 
UL  16*  (Bliss). 
iiL  16"  (Hastings). 
iiL  16". 

iiL  16" ;  iL  123*.  130*. 
iu.  465*  (Post),  747" (Mae 

alister). 
ill  16"  (James  Patrick). 
iiL  17*  (Ewing). 
iiL  17". 

iiL  17"  (Hastings). 
iiL  17"  (Selbie). 
UL  17":  iL  laS*. 
L  264"  (Henderson). 
iiL  18*. 

UL  18*  (Beeeher) ;  L  SCZ* 

(H.  A.  White). 
iiL  18*. 
uL  18*. 
iiL  18*  (Hull). 
uL  18". 

L  684"  (Thayer). 
uL  18"  (A.  B.  a  Ken- 
nedy). 

uL  19"  (A.  li.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 
UL  329*  (Macalister). 
iu.  19"  (Selbie). 
UL  20*. 

UL  463*  f.  (Nicol). 
uL20*(Selbie);  Ext723"a: 

(Kantzsch). 
iU.  21*. 
iu.  22*. 

ui.  614*  (Woods). 
UL  23*. 

in.  20*. 

ui.  23*. 

ui.  20"  ;  iv.  13'  (Budde). 
ui.  20". 
UL  23'. 

Ui.  23"  (Porter),  8» 

(Macalister). 
iv.  377"  [Sampsames]. 
iv.  eic. 

iu.  24" ;  iv.  610'. 

L  369*  [Chameleon]. 

iv.   324* -328  (Haifeid- 

Battersby). 
in.  24". 

UL  26*  (Margolionth). 
i.  70"  ff.  (L  Taylor). 
UL  25*,  84». 
iu.  25*. 

iii.  £5". 

iii.  .SO'"  ft 
uL  30"  f. 
iu.  23^. 
UL  31"  C 
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Law  in  the  Old  Testa- 

H AhrAW— 

ment    .      .  . 

iiL  64*  (Driver) ;  L  810* 

( Horf (trd-Battersby ). 

tion  to  Aml>ic  • 

UL  26^-29*. 

Characteristic,  and 

Periods  of  tho  Lui* 

Purpose 

iiL  71*  ft 

g^ago       •  • 

uL  81»ff. 

Codes    of  Hebrew 

iiL  29>£ 

Law — 

limigTiftgQ     tlio  Apoc- 

Deuteronomy  . 

iiL  68*f.|  L  600*  (Ryle). 

ryphft      •  • 

uL  30*  (Margolioath). 

Holiness,  Law  of  . 

iiL  69*,  10S*£t  (Harfoid- 

Lftiignag6  of  lJi6  Now 

Bftttersby). 

T  Aft  tjLITI  An  ti 

ui.  36>  (Thayw). 

JE — C  0  T  e  n  a  n  t, 

Greolc^ 

Book  of  .  . 

iiL  68*. 

iiL  SO*. 

Decalogue .  . 

iiL  67* :  L  880*  (W  P 

Ori^n   and  His- 

Patcrson), 

tory  •      •  • 

iii.  36»  f. 

Priests'  Code 

pAnn  1 1  A.ri  t.i  am  n§  T  Jui . 

iU.  37»t 

Synonyms  of  'Law' 

iiL  66**. 

of  Gramtnar  uid 

Torah,  History  of  the 

Syntax  • 

iii.  38»f. 

term  . 

Ilia  Vm   U*y  vVu  A.  ^V^IlTlrlB^* 

Hol}r6w  and  A  ramaic 

iiL  39*. 

Judicial,  Cere- 

Xi6xical and  Gram- 

monial,  Moral  . 

iii.  66*. 

Written  Torah 

isms  •      •  • 

iii.  39»t 

Work  of  the  Soriljes 

iv.  420*  if.  (Eaton). 

iiL  40»-*. 

in   Hellenistic  and 

Palestinian  Juda- 

Loxical and  Gram- 

ism 

L  117*       Ci  PorfArl 

matical 

ni.  40*  t 

Law  in  the  New  Testa- 

Peculiarities of  indi- 

ment 

iiL  73*  (Denney). 

vidual  Writers  • 

iiL  41*  a 

Attitude   of  Early 

Problema  . 

iiL  42''. 

Church  . 

iii.  76*. 

Lantern  • 

iiL  430  (Hastings). 

Relation  of  Christ  to 

Laodiceft     •      ■  . 

iiL  44*  (Ramsay);  Ext. 
94»  (Schlirer). 

the  Law 

iii.  73*  ff.;  ii.  246*  (Stan- 
ton). 

LaodiceanB  •      •  • 

iii.  45'. 

St.  Paul's  Practice 

epistle  to  the  • 

iiL  45"  (Ramsay)  5  L  718' 

and  Doctrine 

iii.  77'-81",  719*  (Find- 

(Lock). 

lav) 

TifLnift  lA.ni1i  -        .  » 

iv.  620*  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Law  in  History  . 

iiL  78". 

.udiLrutuwu     •          •  • 

iiL  46'. 

in  the  Individual 

iiL  79*. 

iL  412'>  [Hoopoe]. 

Law  and  Gospel  . 

iiL  80*. 

Large  .      •      •  • 

iiL  45'  (Hastings). 

Relation  of  Chris- 

Larsa, Kin^  of 

L  226''  (Hommel),  698' 

tians  to  Law 

iii.  80*. 

(Sayce). 

Pauline  use  of  term 

iiL  77*  ft 

I^asciviousness 

iii.  4C  (Hastings). 

in  Epistle  to  Hebrews 

iiL  81*. 

Tiflflfift  «... 

iiL  46*  (Ramsay). 

in  Epistle  of  Jamea  . 

iiL  82*. 

Tjfwhft  ■      ■      .  • 

iii.  460  (Selbie). 

in  Revelation  . 

iii.  82*. 

Lassharon 

iiL  46''  (Conder). 

Lawgiver    .      .  . 

iii.  83'  (Selbie). 

Tifui^hAnAfi  f  An  ) 

iii.  46"  (H.  A.  White). 

Lawyer  ... 

iii  83"  (Eaton)  •  iv  490*  IE, 

iiL  47'  (Mackie) ;  L  627*. 

Lay  .... 

iii  R4*  fHaatintra^ 

lAtin  •      •      •  ■ 

iiL  47»  (Tliayer). 

Laying  on  of  Hand.  . 

iii.  84*>  (Swete);  Ext.  720^ 

TnAnAfiMinn  TjunrniLcrp 

of  NT  . 

iiL  40'. 

Lazams  of  Bethany  • 

iiL  86*  (Plummer). 

Latin    Versions,  The 

Lazarus  and  Dive.  . 

iiL  88*  (Plummer),  830* 

Old  .... 

iiL  47'  (H.  A.  A.  Ken- 

(Macalister). 

nedy). 
iiL  62''. 

Lead  .... 

iiL  88*  (Flinders  Petriat 

Latter  . 

Leaden    Tablets  in 

Lattice  • 

U.  435". 

Magic  . 

iv.    606"  (Whitehouse), 

Laud  .... 

iiL  63*  (Hastings). 

946'   (Kenyon) ;  Ext 

Laughter    •  . 

iiL  63*  (Hastings). 

164'  (Ramsay). 

Launch       .  . 

iiL  63". 

Leah  .... 

iiL  88*  (Selbie). 

1  ■  ■ .  ^^9aa/Av/. 

Laver  •  ... 

iiL     63"  (Harford- 

Leah    and  Rachel 

Battersby) ;    iv.  658" 

Tribes  . 

iii.  89'. 

(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy), 

Name 

iiL  89*. 

702"  (Davies). 

and  Levi  . 

iiL  100*  Cooke). 

BftM  •      «      •  • 

UL  64';   L  25S'  (Hast- 

Leannoth 

iv.  154*.  [MahalatJil 

ing.). 

Leasing 

ilL  89*  (Hasting.). 
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Leather 

iii.  SO*  (Porter) ;  It.  677"". 

Leviticus 

iii   102*  (Haxfofd-Bat- 

as  Writing  Material 

iv.  94S*  (Kenyon). 

tersby). 

Leave  .  . 

• 

* 

iii  89*. 

Authorship  and  Date 

iii  107*. 

Leaven  • 

• 

• 

ui.  SO>(H.  A.  White)!  L 

Historical  Significance  iii  108*. 

3170  (Macalister). 

Law  of  Clean  and 

Lebana  * 

• 

■ 

iii  90'». 

Unclean 

iii  104*. 

Lebanon  . 

iii  90t>  (Bliss). 

Day  of  Atonement 

iii.  105*. 

in  Inscription  of  Gndea  L  225'*  (Hommel). 

Leprosy 

iii  104*. 

Lebaoth  . 

• 

iiL  92>>. 

Law  of  (Consecration 

Lebbaens  . 

iii  92f'  (Mnir);  It.  741* 

of  the  Priesthood  . 

iii  103*. 

(Nestle). 

Law  of  Holiness 

iii  105*,  107*,  n*(Dti*«r). 

Lebonah  • 

iii  03*. 

Law  of  Sacrifice 

iii  102*. 

Lecah  .  • 

iii  93* ;  ii  125*. 

Parallels  with  Ezekiel 

iii  108*. 

Leech  ■  • 

ii  418*  [Horseleech] ;  Ext. 

.   Religions  Value 

iii  108*. 

eiS*  (Kantzsch). 

Style  and  Language 

iii  107*. 

Leeks  .  . 

Ui   ga*  (Post);  ii  29* 

Lewd,  Lewdness  .  . 

iii  109*  (Haatinei)i 

(Maoalister). 

Libanus  (Ap.)     .  . 

iii  110*. 

Lees  . 

iii  93>  (Hastings)  |  ii  83> 

Libertines   •      .  • 

iii  110*  (John  Patrick). 

(Macalister). 

Liberty      •      •  • 

iii  110*  (Haatingsb 

Lefthanded  . 

iii  93*. 

Banks). 

Leg 

iii  93'*  (Selbie). 

Ldbnah 

iii  111*  (Chapman);  1. 

Legion . 

iii  94*  (Barnes). 

625*  (Warren). 

Leh&bim 

iii  94*  (Max  MQller). 

Libni  .... 

iii  112* ;  ii  123*,  129*. 

Lehi  . 

iii  94*  (Cooke) ;  iv.  881* 

Library 

i  678*  (Sayce):  ir.  9S^ 

(Badde). 

(Kenyon). 

Leja  . 

L  146*  (Driver). 

Libya,  lil^yans  . 

iii  168*  (Max  HflUv), 

Lemnel 

iii    94*   (Davison)  1  i 

160*  (Johns). 

61*. 

Lice  .... 

iii  112*  (Post),  330^.  880> 

Lending  . 

i  879'  fiEl  (Bennett). 

(Macalister). 

Lentils 

iii  95*  (Post);  ii  27* 

Licence 

iii  112*. 

(Macalister). 

Lidebir 

iii  112*. 

Leontina  «f  Byiantism 

Ext  680*  (Turner). 

Lie,  Lying  . 

iii  112*  (W.  P.  Pateiaon). 

Leopard  . 

Iii  95*  (Post). 

Lie  .... 

iii  113*  (Hastings). 

Leprosy  . 

• 

iii  96*  (Macalister) ;  iv. 

Lieutenant  . 

iii  114*  (H.  A.  White). 

831*  (Peake). 

Life     ...  . 

iii  114*  (G.  C.  Martin) ; 

in  Gannente 

• 

• 

iii  98*. 

Ext  665*  (KantMch). 

in  Honsea 

• 

iii.  98*;  ii.  433*  (Warren). 

Doctrinal  and  Ethi- 

Laws on  . 

• 

iii    1()4*  (Harford- 

cal  ideas 

iii  117*. 

Battersby). 

in  OT 

iii.  116*;  L  738*  (David- 

Leshem 

iii  99*. 

son). 

Leesaa  (Ap.) 

iii  99*. 

Genesis       .  . 

iii  116*. 

Let 

iii  99*  (Hastings). 

Pentateuch  .  . 

iii.  116*. 

Lethech 

iii  99*. 

Poetical  Books 

iii.  116*. 

Letter  . 

L  729*  (Bartlet);  Ext. 

Propheta 

iii.  115*. 

400*ff.  (Ramsay). 

Wisdom  Litera- 

Lefcushini • 

iii  99*  (Margoliouth). 

ture  . 

iii  lUP. 

Lenmmim  . 

iii  99*  (Margolioath). 

in  Apocryphal  and 

Levi  . 

iii.  99*  (Cooke)  t  ii  123* 

Apocalyptical 

(Curtis). 

Literature  . 

ui.  115*. 

History  . 

iii  100*. 

Baruch .      .  . 

iii  116*. 

Name 

iii.  100*. 

Enoch,  Book  of  . 

iii  110*. 

and  Priesthood 

iii  101*;  iv.  «7*  (Ban- 

2  Esdras 

iii.  119*. 

dissin). 

Psalms  of  Solomon 

ui  11^. 

Levi = Matthew 

iii  295*  (Bartlet). 

Sirach  . 

iii  116*. 

Leviathan  . 

iii  102*  (Post);  i  504* 

Wisdom 

iii  116*. 

(Whitehouse) ;  iv.  427* 

in  NT 

iii.  116*. 

(Selbie) ;    Ext  670* 

Hebrews 

iii  117*. 

(Kantzsch). 

St  John 

iii  116*  f.;  iieR7*(8tnM|di 

Levirate  Law 

iii  263*,  269*  (Paterson) ; 

726*  (Reynolds). 

Ext  616*  (Kantzsch). 

St  Pan] 

ui  117*. 

Levis  (Apt)  . 

• 

• 

iii  102*. 

Synoptic  Gospels  . 

iii  116*. 

Levites 

■ 

iii  101*  ff.  (Cooke).  [See 

Terms 

iii  114*. 

Priests]. 

Life,  Tree  of 

Ext  674*  ( JastTOiw)u 

Levitieal  Citiea 

• 

• 

hr.  71*,  93*  (Bandissin) ; 

Light  .... 

iii  119*  (F.  H.  Woodi^ 

Ext  717*  (Kautzsch). 

Creation  of 

i  602*  (WhitehoaN)b 
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Light,  Lightnew .  . 

iiL  119*  (Hastings). 

Logos — 

Lightning  . 

iiL  120*  (James  Patrick). 

Alexandrian  Doc- 

Personified m  seiaph 

iv.  469*  (Strachan). 

trine  ... 

iiL  134*;  Ext.  282*ff. 

Lign-ftloM  •  • 

(Fairweather). 

Lignre  .... 

iiL  121*;  iv.eSO'ff.  (Flin- 

St. John's  use  and 

ders  Petrie). 

doctrine 

iiL  133*  ;  iL  685*  (Strong), 

Like,  Idldng 

iiL  121>  (Hastings). 

703*,  723*ff.  (Reynolds); 

Likhi  .... 

iiL  122>;  iL  120*.  130*. 
iiL  122*  (Selbie) ;  L  690* 

Ext.  284*(Fairweather). 

Tjilith  .... 
1  <i  1*11.*  .... 

Terminol  ogy. 

(Whitehonse) ;  Ext 

Source  of  . 

iii.  133*. 

6S9*    (Jastrow),  618> 

in  Philo   .      .  . 

iiL    136*;    Ext.  206*ff. 

(KantJssch). 

(Drummond),  283^ 

Lily  .... 

fiL  122*  (Post). 

(Fairweather). 

Lime  .... 

ilL    123>   (James  Pat- 

in  later  Christiaa 

rick). 

usage  . 

iii  136*. 

Limit  .... 

iiL  123*  (Hastings). 

Lois  .... 

iiL  136*. 

Line  .... 

iiL  123*  (Hastings). 

Longsuffering 

iiL  136*  (Hastings) ;  iL  47* 

Lineam 

iiL  121*. 

(Denney). 

Linen  .... 

iiL  124*  (Ewing). 

Look  .... 

iiL  136*  (Hastings). 

Linen  Grannent  . 

L  «24*  (Mackie). 

Looking-glass 

iL  181*. 

Linen  Yarn 

iiL  126*. 

Loom  .... 

iv.  901*  (H.  Porter). 

Lintel  .... 

iL434*. 

Loops  .... 

iiL  137* :  iv.  669*  (A.  R.  8. 

Linns         .  . 

iiL  126*  (Redpath). 

Kennedy). 

Lion  .... 

iiL  126*  (Post). 

iii  137*  (Driver);  L  96* 

Sacred 

Ext.  118*  (Ramsay). 

Lord  of  Hosts 

Lip  .... 

iiL  127*  (Mackie). 

(Davidson) ;    iL  203* 

LlBt  .... 

iiL  127*. 

(D avidson)-  Ext 

Litotea .... 

Ext.  164*  (K6nig). 

636*  C  (Kautzsch). 

Litter  .... 

iiL  127" ;  iL  418*  [Horse- 

Lord's  Day  .      .  . 

iii.  138*  (N.  J.  D.  White). 

litter]. 

Apostolic  Observance 

iiL  140*. 

Lively  .... 

UL  127*  (Hastings). 

Origin 

iiL  140*. 

Liver  .... 

iiL  128*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Relation to  Sabbath. 

iiL  139*;  iv.  322*  (Driver). 

nedy),  326*(MacaIi8ter); 

Term 

iiL  139*. 

Ext.  667*  (JMtrow). 

Lord's  Prayer 

iii.  141*  (Plummer) ;  Ext. 

Living  .... 

iiL  128*. 

32*  ff.  ( Votaw). 

Living  Creatnre  . 

iiL  128*  (Massie) ;  L  378* 
(Ryle),  6ie>  [Creature] ; 

Analysis  of  Petitions 

iiL  142*-144*  ;  Ext  34*- 
38*  (Votaw). 

iv.  469*  (Strachan). 

irioicruis .       .  . 

iii.  143*;  Ext36*fVotawt 

lizard  .... 

iiL  129*  (Post). 

Evil,  Evil  One 

iiL  143* ;  Ext  38*(  Votaw). 

Loaf  .... 

L  818*. 

Historical  Occasion  . 

iiL  141*;  Ext  32*( Votaw). 

Lo-anuni 

iiL  129*  (Gray);  iL  421* 
(Davidson). 

Originality 

iii.    142* ;    Ext    34*  f. 
(Votaw). 

Loan  .... 

L  679*  f.  (Bennett). 

Two  accounts  com- 

Lock .... 

iL  836*  (Carslav),  434* 

(Warren). 

pared  . 

iiL  141*  fi: ;  Ext  32*-34* 

(Votaw). 

Liociut .... 

iiL  130*  (Post). 

Lord's  Supper 

iiL  144*  (Plummer). 

Agent  of  Judgment 

iL  675*  (Cameron). 

Doctrine  . 

iiL    148*  C  ;    L    461*  L 

aaFood  . 

iL  37*  (Macalister). 

(Armitage  Robinson) ; 

Plague 

iiL  891*  (Macalister). 

iL  037*  fil  (Sanday). 

Lod,  Lydda  . 

iiL  131*  (Mackie). 

History  of  the  Chris- 

Loddeaa(Ap.) 

iu.  132*. 

tian  Rite  . 

iii.  146*  ff. 

Lo.delMi 

iiL  132*. 

Institution  . 

iiL  146*;  ii.  636*  (Sanday). 

Lodge  .... 

iU.  132*  (Hastings). 

■  Minister 

iii.  147*. 

Loft  .... 

iiL  132*. 

Recipients 

iiL  147*. 

LoftineM 

iiL  132*. 

Rite 

iii.  148* ;  L  428*  (Gay- 

ford). 

nedy). 

Omisnon  by  St.  John 

iL  712*  (Reynolds). 

Logia  .... 

iL    236*,    236*.    237*  L 
(Stanton);  iii.  296* £, 

Old  Testament  Types 

iiL  146*. 

Sacrificial  Character 

iii.  146*,  816*  f.  (Adeney) ; 

298*ff..  303*  tf.  (Bart- 

iv.  347*  (W.  P.  Patei. 

let);  Ext.  6*fi:(Votaw). 

son). 

of  OzyriiyBilnM 

Ext.  347*  (Ropes). 

Terminology    .  . 

iiL  144*. 

Logoa  .... 

iiL  132*  (Purves) ;  i.  506* 

and  Agape      .  . 

L  490*  (Robertson). 

(Whitehonse) ;  Ext. 

and  Passover   .  . 

iiL  145*;  L  412*  L  (Tur- 

S81*S: (Fairweather). 

ner);  iL  684*  (Sanday). 
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Lords  of   th«  Fhilia- 

Luke,  Gospel  of — 

tinea .... 

iii    187*   (Aglen),  846* 

Characteristios — 

(Beecher). 

References  to 

XiO*nihain&h  •      •  • 

u.  421*  (Davidson) ;  ui. 

Prayer  and  Use 

129"  (Gray). 

of  Riches  . 

iiL  178*. 

Lot  .... 

UL  ISO"  (Driver). 

Universality . 

iiL  172*. 

Historical  Character 

ilL  162*. 

Vagueness  as  to 

ijOts  wiie      .  . 

ilL  162*. 

Time  and  PUuM . 

... 

111.  178*. 

Relation  to  Ammon 

Date .... 

UL  162^1  U.  848^  (Stan- 

and Moab     .  . 

lii.  I61'>;  Ext.  73*  (Jas- 

ton). 

trow). 

Genealogy      •  . 

[See  Genealogy  of  Jeaos 

Lotan  .... 

iiL  162''. 

Christy 

tiOtnasnouB  (Ap.).  • 

iii.  162*. 

TH___  _X  ****  ■   

r'lace  of  Writing  . 

iiL  164*. 

Lots  .... 

iiL    152*  (Whitehouse), 

Preface 

iiL  170*. 

SOe*  (Cowan);  iv.  176* 

Purpose  and  Arrange- 

(M'Clymont),    838*  fL 

ment  ... 

iiL  170*. 

(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy); 

Quotations 

iv.  186*  f.  (Woods). 

Ext.  662*  (Kautzsch). 

Relation  to  Josephns 

iiL  168*. 

Lore  .... 

IiL  163*  (Orr);  L  787* 

to  Maroion  . 

iiL  168* ;  iL  236*  ft,  211* 

(Strong).  [SeeCharity]. 

(Stanton). 

(jod  8  liove  in  OX  . 

iiL  163*  (Orr) ;  i.  698* 

to  St.  John  .  . 

X12     lAPVa       22    nA4te  iOa  

IlL  167* ;  11. 243*  ff.  (Stan- 

(Kyle); iv.  92(r,  922* 

ton). 

(Stanton). 

to  St.  Mark  .  . 

1.1!.     1  flllh    nvAh  /0_t___Ji 

111.  166°,  268°  (oaJmond). 

in  JN  X  . 

111.  loo*  (Urr) ;  ii.  209" 

to  St.  Matthew  . 

UI.  100° ;  11.  MaarXL,  24U*II. 

(Sanday) ;    Ext.  30" 

(Stanton). 

(Votaw). 

Relation  to  St.  Pan! 

iii.  168*. 

>  C_  _  >_  T              ±.  ^  ^  _  J 

Man  8  Low  to  God  . 

IiL  156*  (Orr). 

Sources 

iiL  165*  £ 

to  Alan  . 

llL  ISO*   (Orr) ;  l  329* 

Style 

111.  lou*,  41°  (lu^er). 

(Denney). 

Hebraisms 

iii.  170*. 

IiOve,  Brotherly  .  . 

L  829*  (Denney). 

Syntax  . 

iiL  169*. 

Love,  Lovely,  Lover  , 

iiL  167*  (Hastings). 

Vocabulary  . 

iiL  169*. 

Love-feasts  . 

iiL  167*  (Lock). 

Text,  Blaes^s  Theory 

iii.  164*. 

Relation  to  Encharist 

iiL  167* ;  i.  428*  (Gayford), 

Lullumi      .  . 

L  182*. 

400°  (Robertson). 

Lunatiok 

111.  1    ,  3x7*  (MaeaiuMT}. 

Lovingkindness  . 

iiL  158*  (Hastings). 

Lust  .... 

111.  173°  (nastmgs). 

Low  Country 

iiL  893*  f.  (Driver). 

Lustration  . 

ro  _  _           £  __  A^  _ta  1 

[■see  ruriticationj. 

Lozon  (Ap.) . 

iiL  168*. 

Lute  .... 

lU.  46e°,  4oU°  (Millar). 

Lnbim  .... 

uL  168*  (Max  Miuler), 

Luz  .... 

Ill     I^Jh  //~^__1b_\ 

ui.  174°  ((Jooke). 

94*. 

LycaoniA 

lu.  174°  (uamsay) ;  Cxi. 

Lucas  .... 

iiL  169*. 

119*  f . 

Lucian  .... 

IV.  446*  f.  (Nestle). 

Lycia  .... 

iiL  176*  (Ramsay). 

Lucifer. 

iiL  169*  (Woods) ;  L  193* 

Lydda  .... 

111.  131*  (Maokie). 

note  (Pinches). 

Lydia  (pwson) 

m.  176°  (Milligan),  177* 

Lucius  (Ap.) 

ui.  160*  (H.  A.  White). 

1  T>                  —  V 

(Kamsay). 

Lucius  (HT) 

uL   159*  (H  e  a  d  1  a  m). 

Lydia  (place) 

iiL  177*  (Ramsay). 

161*  (Bebb). 

Lydians 

111.  160*  (Johns). 

Lucre  .... 

S12      ^  ^aK  ^TT  « 

llL  169*  (Hastings). 

Lye  .... 

iiL  666*  (James  Patrick). 

Lud,  Lndini . 

uL  160*  (Johns);  Ext.  82* 

Lying  .... 

111.  112°(W.  r.  raterson); 

(Jastrow). 

2       AAA  /^^__  _L  _B>t 

1.  022*  (roncner). 

Lugal-zag-gi-si 

L  224*  (Hommel) ;  Ext. 

Lyre  .... 

m.  458*0.  (Millar). 

642*.  648*,  664*  (Jas- 

Lysanias 

111.  178*  (Pncharaju 

trow). 

Lysias  (Ap.) 

lu.  178°  (oelme). 

Lunitn .... 

iiL  161*  (Welch). 

Lysias  Claudius  . 

1.  447*  (Benecke), 

Luke  (Evangelist) 

iiL  161*  (Bebb). 

Lysimachus  (Ap.) 

111     W70h  /TT      A  TVn.2A_k 

111.  178"  (U.  A.  White). 

lomboi  . 

L  721*  note  (Ramsay). 

Lystra  .... 

111.  178°  (rCamBsy). 

Luke,  Gospel  of  . 

iiL  162*  (Bebb). 

Authorship 

iiL    162*,  241*  (Stan- 

Maacah  (person)  . 

tiL  18(r  (N,  J.  D.  White)  i 

ton). 

11   lOAb              lOQb  191ft 

Canonioity  and  Place 

132*  (Curtis) ;  iiL  232* 

in  Canon      .  . 

iiL  162*. 

(Driver). 

CliaracteriBtica — 

Maacah  (plaoe)  . 

iiL  180*  (N.  J.  D.  Whitt), 

Adapted  to  Gen- 

Maacathite . 

iiL  180*. 

tile  Readers 

iii.  172*. 

Maadai 

iu.  180*. 

Gentleness  to 

Maadiah 

UL  180*. 

Sinners  . 

iiL  173*. 

Maai  .... 

iiL  180*. 

I  
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Maaleh-acrabbim  . 

ui.  1800 ;  L  SJt^  (Hull). 

Maccabees,  Books  of — 

Maani  ( Ap. ) . 

ui.  ISQO. 

4  Maccabees — 

Ma&rath 

ill.  180». 

Authorship  and 

Maareh-geba 

UL  180<>. 

Date  . 

iiL  190*. 

Moasai .... 

iiL  181* ;  iL  124*. 

Contents  . 

iiL  194*. 

Maaseas  (Ap.) 

iiL  181*. 

Eschatology  . 

iii.  195*;  L  746*  (Charles). 

Maaseiah  • 

UL  181» ;  iL  126"  126", 

Language  and  Style 

iiL  194*. 

131". 

MSS  and  VSS  . 

iii.  195*. 

Maasznas  (Ap.) 

iii.  181*. 

6  Maccabees 

iiL  195*. 

Maath  .... 

iu.  181*. 

Macedonia  . 

iiL  196*  (Dickson). 

Alaaz  .      I      .  . 

iiL  181*  1  iL  126*. 

Jews  in    .      .  . 

Ext  97*  (Schttrer). 

I^laaziah      •      .  . 

iiL  181*;  iL  123*. 

Machaenu  . 

iiL  196*  (Moss). 

Alacalon  (Ap.) 

iiL  181*. 

Maohbannai 

iii.  197* ;  iL  132*. 

Maccabeus  (Ap.).  . 

iiL  181*. 

Maohbena 

iiL  197* ;  iL  127*. 

Maccabees,  The  . 

iiL  181*  (Fatrweather). 

Machi  .... 

iiL  197*. 

Hasnionaean  Dynasty 

iiL  182",  183>>ff, 

Machir 

iiL  197*  (Driver),  197' 

Eleazar    .  . 

uL  183*. 

(Stenning);  iL  129'' 

Jolin  .... 

iiL  183*. 

(Curtis). 

Jonatham  . 

iiL  183*. 

Machnadebu 

ii.  197^  (Selbie);  L  820' 

Judas 

iii.  182*. 

(Thackeray). 
iiL  197"  (Warren). 

Mattathias 

iii.  181*. 

Machpelah  . 

Name  'Maccabee'  . 

iiL  182*. 

Macron  (Ap.) 

iiL  202*. 

Simon      .      .  . 

iiL  188*. 

Madai  .... 

iiL  310"  (Sayce). 

War  under  Macca- 

Madian(Ap.) 

iiL  365*  (Chapman). 

bees 

ui.  181*-188*. 

Madmannaii 

iiL  202* ;  iL  127". 

Maccabees,  Books  of  . 

iii.  187*  (Fairweather). 

Madmen 

iii.  202^ 

1  Maccabeea 

iiL  187*. 

Madmenah  . 

iii.  202". 

Author  . 

iiL  188*. 

Madness 

iii.  327*-  *  (Maoalister). 

Contents  and  Style 

IiL  187*. 

and  Prophecy  . 

ii.  564"  note  ( Whitehouse); 

Date 

iii.  188*. 

Ext  673*  (Kantzsch). 

Doctrine  of  God  . 

Ext.  277*. 

Madon .... 

iu.  202". 

Eschatology  . 

iiL  189* ;  L  744*  (Charles). 

Maelus  (Ap.) 

iii.  202". 

Historicity  . 

uL  189*. 

Magadan 

iiL  202"  (Ewing). 

MSS  and  VSS  . 

iiL  189*. 

Magbisb 

iii.  203*. 

Original  Language 

iiL  188*. 

Magdala 

iii.  202"  [Magadan]. 

Religions  Char- 

Magdalene, Mary 

iii.  284*  ff.  (Mayor). 

acter  . 

iiL  189*. 

Magdiel 

iiL  203". 

Sources . 

iii.  188*. 

Magi,  Magian 

iiL  203"  (Benecke) ;  L 

Unity  . 

UL  188f*. 

218"  (Hommel),  246" 

Use  in  Church 

iii.  189*. 

(Massie);   iii.  206" 

2  Maccabees 

iii.  189*. 

(W  h  i  te  ho  ate) ;  iv. 

Author  . 

iii.  190*. 

989*  f.  (Moulton). 

Contents  and  His- 

Star of     .  . 

iiL  204"  ff. 

toricity     .  . 

iii.  190*. 

Traditions  of   .  . 

iiL  206*. 

Eschatology .  . 

iii.  192* ;  L  74A*  (Charles) ; 
iv.  233*  (E.  li.  Bernard). 

Magic,  Magician.  . 

iii.    206"  (Whitehouse). 
[See  Exorcism,  Sooth- 

Language    .  • 

iiL  191*. 

sayer,  Sorcery]. 

MSS  and  VSS 

iiL  192*. 

Babj'lonian 

iii.  208*ff  •  iv  599*  601*- 

Relation  to  1  Mac- 

Ext 651*£  (Jastrow). 

cabees 

iiL  191*. 

Definition  of  . 

iiL  206*  f. 

Religions  Char- 

Egyptian  . 

iiL  207* ;  iv.  600*  f. 

act«r  . 

uL  191*. 

Greek 

Ext.  153"  (Ramsay). 

Sources  and  Date . 

iii.  191*. 

Jewish 

iii.  210*  ff. 

Use  by  Christians 

Sympathetic 

iiL  208";  Ext  552*  (Jas- 

and Jews  . 

iiL  192*. 

trow). 

8  Maccabees 

iii.  192*. 

and  Religion 

iv.  605*. 

Contents 

iiL  192*. 

Magi.strate  . 

iii.  212*  (Dickson). 

Historicity  . 

iii.  193*. 

Magnifioal  . 

iiL  212*. 

Integrity 

iiL  193*. 

Magog. 

iii.  212"  (Sayoe) ;  Ext.  80* 

Language 

iii.  193*. 

(Jastrow). 

MSS  and  VSS  . 

iii.  194*. 

Magor-missabib  . 

iii.  212". 

Use  by  Christians 

Magpiaah 

iii.  203*  (SelMe). 

and  Jews  . 

iiL  194*. 

Magus,  Simon 

iv.  520*  (Headlam);  iiL 

4  Maccabees  . 

iiL  194*. 

773*  ff.  (Chase).  [See 

Aim 

iiL  185^. 

Magi], 
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Mahalaleel  . 

iiL  212''. 

Maltanneus  (Ap.) 

iiL  224*. 

Mabalalel    .      .  . 

iii.  212'' ;  iL  129*. 

Mamdai  (Ap.) 

iiL  224*. 

Mahalatli    .      .  . 

iiL  213» ;  iL  l^iK 

Mammon 

m.  224*  (Bennett). 

Mahalath  leannoth  . 

iv.  154*  (Davison). 

Mamnitanemns  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  224*. 

Malianaim  .       .  . 

iii.  213*  (Stenning). 

Mahaneh-dan 

iiL  214*  (Welch). 

Oak  of     .      .  . 

iiL  224*;  Ext.  610* 

Maharai 

111.  214* ;  u.  132*. 

(Kantzaeh). 

Mahath 

iiL  214*  ;  iL  124*,  125*  **. 

Mamnohns  (Ap.) .  . 

iiL  225*. 

Mahavite,  The  . 

iiL  214*. 

Man  .... 

iiL  226*  (HasHnge),  22S* 

Mahazioth  . 

iiL  214* ;  iL  124*. 

(Adeney). 

Maher-shalal-luwh-lwi 

iiL  214*. 

Bilkle  Doctrine  of  . 

iiL  225*;  iL  46e*(Laidlaw); 

Mahlah      .      ,  . 

liL  214''  (Taylor) ;  iL  129'* 

Ext.  665*fi:  (Kantzaeh). 

(Cmtis). 

Destiny   .     .  . 

iiL  220*;   Ext.  667* 

Mahli  .... 

iiL   2i4'>   (Taylor)!  »• 

(Eantzsch). 

128*  (Cnrtu). 

Origin     .     .  . 

iiL  226* ;  L  36*  [Adam]  i 

Mahlon      •      .  . 

L  882*. 

Ext.  665*  (Kantaeh). 

Mahol'.  . 

iiL  216*  (Sterenaon). 

Pauline  Doctrine  of . 

iiL  720*  ff.  (Findlay). 

Mahseiah 

iiL  216*. 

Terms  for . 

iiL  225*. 

Maiannaa  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  216*. 

Unity  of  Race  .  . 

iiL  226*. 

Maid,  Maiden 

iiL  216*  (HaatingB). 

and  Religion    .  . 

Ext  322*  (Garvie). 

Mail  .... 

L  164*  (Barnes). 

Man  of  Sin  . 

iiL  226*  (James). 

Mainsail 

Ext.  366*  (BIomfield),S99* 

in  Apocalypse  . 

iiL    226*;    m,    887*  C 

note  (Bamaay). 

(Porter). 

Ma-ishta-m .      .  . 

L  225*. 

in  the  Gospels  . 

iiL  227*. 

Makaz  .... 

iiL  216*. 

in  Jewisb  Apocalyptic 

iiL  227*. 

Make  .... 

iiL  216*  (Hoatingt). 

in  St.  John  s  Epistles 

iiL  228*:  iL  734*-*  (Sii- 

Makebate 

iiL  217*. 

mond). 

Maked  (Ap.) 

iiL  217*. 

in  St  Paul's  Epistles 

iiL  228*.  709*  (Findlay)  | 

Makheloth  . 

iiL  217*. 

iv.  747*  f.  (Lock). 

Makkedah  . 

iiL  217*  (Wan«n)w 

in  the  First  Centory 

iiL  227*. 

Maktesh 

liL  218*  (Driver). 

Later  Views 

iiL  228*. 

Malaohi 

iiL  218*  ( Weleh). 

Manaen 

iiL  228*  (Cowan). 

Analysis  of  Contents 

ilL  221*. 

Manaliath  . 

iiL  229*  (Bennett). 

Attitude  to  Lav  and 

Manahathites,  Mana. 

Ritual 

iiL  220*. 

bethites   .  . 

iiL  229*  (Bennett);  iL  1S8* 

to  Priesthood  . 

iiL  220*;  ir.  SI*  (Ban- 

(Curtis). 

dissin). 

Manasseas  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  229*. 

Conditions  ptanip- 

Manasseh  (king)  . 

iiL  229*  (Peake). 

posed . 

iiL  219*. 

in  Assyrian  Inscrip- 

Date. 

iiL  218*. 

tion 

L  189*  (Honunel). 

Messianic  Hope 

iiL  221* ;  Ext.  710* 

Manasseh  (person  and 

(Kantzsch). 

tribe)  ... 

iii.  230*  (Driver.  Peake) ; 

Name  . 

iiL  218''. 

ii.  126*.  127*.  129*,  132* 

Style 

iiL  221*. 

(Curtis). 

Malaohy  (Ap.) 

iiL  222*. 

Manasses  (Ap).  . 

iiL  232*. 

Maloam 

iiL  222*  (8elbi«)  t  iL  131* 

Manaases,  Prayer  of  . 

iiL  232*  (Porter). 

(Cnrtis) ;  iiL  416*  (Ben- 

Manda 

L  190".  226*,  228*  (Hom- 

nett). 

mel),  641*  f.  (Sayoe); 

Maloan 

iiL  416*  (Bennett). 

iiL  310*  (Sayce). 

Malchi&h 

iiL  222''. 

Mandrake  . 

iiL  233*  (Post).  332*  (Mao- 

Malchiel 

iiL  222*;  iL  131*. 

alister). 

Malchijah 

iiL  222* ;  iL  123*-  *,  12tf . 

Malchiram  . 

iiL  222*;  ii.  127*. 

nedy). 

Maiohi-shna 

iiL  222*;  iL  131*. 

Manes  (Ap.) 

iiL  234*. 

Malchns 

iiL  222*  (Pnrves). 

Manger 

iiL  234*  (Maane). 

Malefactor  . 

iiL  223*. 

Mani  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  236*. 

Malice,  Malidonnew . 

iiL  223*  (Hastings);  L  622* 

Manifest 

iii.  236*  (Hastings). 

(Poncher). 

Manifold 

iii.  236*. 

MallotM 

iiL  223*;  iL  124*. 

Manius  (Ap.) 

iiL  236*  (H.  A.  White). 

Mallows 

iiL  223*  (Post);  iL  84* 

Mankind 

iiL  236*.   [See  Man]. 

(Maoalister). 

Manly,  Msnlinnw 

iiL  236*. 

MaUnoh 

iiL  223* ;  iL  126*. 

Manna .... 

iiL  236*  (Macalisterl. 

Mallnohi 

iiL  228*. 

Type  of  the  Eucharist 

iiL  145*  (Plnmmer). 

Mallns  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  223*  (Ramsay). 

Manner 

iiL  S3B*  (Hastines). 

Mnlloliathron 

iii.  224*  (Post). 

Manoab 

iiL  238*  (Redpeth). 
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Mansiol 

i          •           •  • 

iiL  238^  (Hastings). 

Mark,  Gospel  of — 

Manslaj 

rer  .  • 

liL  239*  (Hastings). 

Destination      .  . 

iiL  260". 

Man-sU 

ftling  • 

iii.  239>  (Selbia). 

Ending 

iu.  252"  £.255". 

Man  tele 

T      "       *  ' 

iiL  239''. 

Historical  Attesta- 

Mantle 

iiL  (Selbie)b 

tion 

iii.  255*. 

Manuscripts 

[See  Writing], 

Language . 

iiL  251",  41"  (Thayer). 

Maoch  . 

iiL240». 

Purpose  . 

iiL  260*. 

Maon,  Maonites  . 

iiL  240»  (Cooke) ;  iL  127^  •> 

Quotations 

iv.  186"  (Woods). 

(CnrUs). 

Relation  to  St.  Luke 

UL  250",258"ff. ;  u.  235"tt 

Mar  . 

•       •  • 

iiL  240^. 

(Stanton) ;     IiL  166" 

Mara  . 

•       •  • 

iiL  241*. 

(Bebb). 

Marah  . 

to  St.  Matthew  . 

Ui.250^2S8"£;iL236"£ 

Maralab  . 

iiL241». 

(Stanton). 

Maranath*  . 

uL  24Ii>  (Thayer). 

to  St.  Peter  . 

ia  256". 

Marble 

iiL  243*  (James  Patrick). 

Sources 

ii.  238*  (Stanton). 

Marcellinns  the  Chron- 

Urmarkus 

iiL  257*  f. 

icler  . 

Ext.  618»  (Turner). 

Style 

iiL  251*. 

Marcellos  of  Ancyr*  . 

iv.  578"  (Sanday). 

Vocabulary  . 

iii.  251*,  41"  (Thayer). 

Marchesbvan      .  . 

IiL  243''!  VaS". 

Text. 

iiL  252*. 

Marcion 

•       •  • 

iL  701*  (Reynolds);  UL 
636"  (Stan  ton) ;  iv. 

Market-plaoe 

UL  262*  (Dickson);  It. 
806*  (Bennett). 

305"  (Robertson): 

Marmoth  (Ap.) 

iiL  262". 

Ext.  489** "  (Tamer). 

Maroth  . 

UL  2^. 

Marcna 

•       •  • 

iiL  243". 

Marriage 

UL  262"  (W.  P.  Pateraon). 

MardocbeiiB  (Api)  . 

iiL  243". 

Adultery  . 

iiL  279*;  Ext.  27"  note 

Marduk 

•       •  • 

Ext  634".  645*.  670"  £ 

(Votow). 

(JastTow)^ 

Bars  to  Marriage  . 

iiL  286"  ft 

Mardak-bel-nsftti  • 

L  184*. 

Bride      .      .  . 

L  326"  (Plnmmer). 

Mardnk-nadin-akhi  . 

L  179".  188». 

Bridegroom 

L  327*  (Plummer). 

Mardnk-pal-idin&  . 

L  187»,  228"  t 

Bridegroom's  Friend 

L  327"  (Plummer). 

Marduk-sbnn-idiaA 

L  184»,  228". 

Ceremonies — 

Maresbab  (person) 

iiL  244* ;  iL  125",  127*. 

Betrothal     .  . 

iiL270*;L  326"  (Plummer). 

Maresbah  (place) . 

iiL  244>. 

Dowry  .      .  . 

iU.  270". 

Maiimoth  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  244*. 

Greek  Rites  .  . 

Ext.  129"  (Ramsay). 

Mftiisa  (Ap.) 

iiL  244*. 

Marriage  Supper  . 

iu.  27^. 

Marisb . 

iii.  244*. 

Modem  Syrian 

Mark  . 

iiL  244*  (Hastings). 

iiL  244".  871"  (A.  R.  S. 

Rites  . 

iv.  692*  a:  (Rotbstein). 

of  Gain 

Nnptial  Ktes 

UL    271*  ff  ;    L  326» 

Kennedy). 

(Plnmmer). 

Mark,  John . 

iiL  246*  (Chase). 

Wedding  Procession  iii.271";L327*(PInmmer). 

Connexion  with  Rome 

Christian  Marriage  . 

UL  265"£ 

and  Alexandria  . 

iiL  248*. 

Divorce    .      .  . 

iiL  274*  ft;  L  847*  (Ben- 

Deformity 

iiL  247*. 

nett)  ;     Ext     27*  ft. 

Family  and  Position 

iiL  246",  247». 

(Votaw). 

Martyrdom 

UL  248". 

Lerirate  Marriage  . 

UL  263",  269* ;  Ext.  615'' 

Name 

iiL  246*. 

(Kautzsch). 

in  NT 

iiL  240*. 

Marriage   Laws  in 

in  Tradition 

iiL  247*. 

i^ammurabi's  Code 

Ext  698*  £  (Johns). 

Relation  to  St.  Paul 

OT,  Marriage  in 

UL  264"fl: 

and  Bamabaa  . 

iiL  240*-*. 

Monogamy  .  . 

UL  265*. 

to  St.  Peter  . 

iiL  246",  247";  IL  477" 

Polygyny 

UL  264". 

(Selbie) ;  iiL  256"  (Sal- 

Pauline  Doctrine 

UL  266*  f. 

mond). 

Primitive  Marriage  . 

iii.  263*. 

to  the  Lord's  Min- 

Beena . 

iu.  364*. 

istry  . 

iiL  247*. 

Matriarobate 

iii.  263*- iv.  380"(Bndde). 

Mark,  Acts  of  , 

iiL  248*  (Chase). 

Polyandry 

ui.  263*- '. 

Mark,  Gospel  of  . 

iiL  248"  (Salmond). 

Symbolism 

UL  276";  L  827*  (Plum 

Authorship 

iiL  256*;  ii.  241''  (Stanton). 

mer). 

Evidence  of  Papias 

iiL  256";  iL  235*  (Stanton). 

Terms      •      .  . 

iii.  262". 

Canon,  Place  in 

iii.  248". 

Wife,  Status  in  OT  . 

iiL  265*;  L  847*  £  (Be» 

Charaoteristios. 

iiL  253". 

nett). 

Contents  . 

iiL  249". 

under  Christianity 

iU.  266*. 

Arrangement 

iiL  250*. 

Marsena     .  . 

ui.  277*. 

Date 

and  Plaoa  of 

Marshal      .      .  . 

Ui.  277*  (Barnes). 

Writing 

iiL  261*;  iL  248*  (Stenton). 

Mars' HiU  . 

L  144*  (Conybearc). 
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Martha       .      .  . 

111.  2577  (Adeney), 

Mattnanias  (Ap.) 

iii.  295''. 

in  2  John  .  . 

Mattnat      .      .  . 

iiL  295*. 

Martu  .... 

U_a.^L,_.___     A  ___a1^ 

Mattbew,  Apostle  • 

iii.  295'  (Bartlet). 

Martyr  ... 

111  f>7Sft 
111*  £io  , 

Mattnew,  uosp6l  . 

iii.  296*  (Bartlet). 

Marvellous  . 

111.  278*. 

Autborsbip  ana  Uom- 

Mary  (mother  of  .Tames) 

111.  270°  (Mayor). 

position    •  • 

iiL  296*lt  304*;  ii.  »42» 

Mary  (The  other) 

111.  3S7o°. 

(Stanton). 

Mary  (of  Clopas)  . 

111.  zZo". 

Evidence  of  Papias 

iiL  296*81 

Mary  (sister  of  Martha) 

111. 

iii.  304*;  iL  247'>  (Stanton) 

Mary  (Magdalene) 

J£8cnatology    •  . 

iii.  302*. 

Mary  (mother  of  Mark) 

m.  TSBKr^ 

Grenealogy       •  • 

iiL  302".   [See  Genealogy 

Mary  (sainted  by  St. 

of  Jesus  Christ]. 

Panl) 

111.  xof^. 

I'&nguage  •      •  • 

iiL  41''  (Thayer). 

Mary,  Name 

iii.  278*>  note. 

liOgia      •      •  • 

iii.  296*  ff. ,  298*  ff. ,  303' ff ; 

Mary  (Virgiii) 

111.  zoD^  (JxLayOT). 

iL  235*.  236',  237*  f. 
(Stanton);  Ext.  6'ff 

Death  and  Assump- 

tion 

111.  28o  . 

(Votaw). 

History  of  opinion  con 

Parables  .      •  • 

iiL  299*-*. 

ceming  her  . 

111.  ^1^,  ^1". 

Passion  and  Resnxrec- 

Perpetual  Virginity . 

i.  82lrn.,  324* S. 

tion  Narratives 

iiL  301*. 

Sinlessneos 

iii  289*,  290». 

i'lace  OT  Writing  • 

iu.  304^ 

Worship  • 

tiS  oooa  ooob 

Quotations      ■  . 

iii.  297'';  iv.  186"  (Woods). 

in  Apociyphal  Writ- 

Keiation to  ot.  Jonn 

ii.  243*  if.  (Stanton). 

ings 

111.  2o7^Zo^« 

^A              T  nlpA 

to  ot.  XiUKe 

iii.  303'' ;  iL  235'  ff.,  240*  ff. 

in  Art 

iii.  292*. 

(Stanton) ;     iiL  166" 

in  Litui'gidogy 

iii  Onib 

lU.  Sstfl  . 

(Bebb). 

in  NT 

tit    OOAft  OOTk 

111.  aco^-Zoi  • 

to  ot.  Mark 

iii.  299"lt,  903"fr.  ;  iL 

Mary,  Departure  of  . 

jsxt.  494*  (lasMrjL 

236" £  (Stanton);  iiL 

Mary,  Gospel  of  Na- 

268" C  (Salmond). 

tivity 

iSxt.  430*  ( rasker). 

Sermon  on  the  Mount 

iiL  298*,  300*;  Ext.  1*C 

Maschil 

IV,  lotr  (liayiBon). 

(Votow). 

Mash  .... 

m.  z9d*  (Margolioatb) ; 
1.  XoSir  (ilouimel} ;  lii. 

Sonroes 
Matthew,    Gospel  of 

iiL  298*  ff.,  303"  ff. 

BOO*  (rnce). 

Pseudo- 

Ext.  430*  ffi  (Tasker). 

Mashal 

Ui.  997".  [Misbalj. 

Mattnew^s  i>ible  . 

iv.  857*  (Milligan) ;  Ext. 

Masias  (Ap.) 

til  nA4a 
III.  299*. 

245'  (J.  H.  Lopton). 

Matthias     .      •  • 

iiL  305"  (Cowan). 

Tools 

iv.  VQS*. 

Matthias,  Uospei  acooia- 

Masrekah 

UI.  293*. 

ing  to      .      .  . 

Ext  437*  (Tasker). 

Maasa  .... 

m.  293'*  (Margoliouth) ; 

Mattithiali  . 

iiL  806*,  126*- ". 

L  SI**  (Davison) ;  iii. 

Ikff  _  a.i.A, 

Mattock 

iiL  300*. 

vXrr  (rnce) ;  iv.  619* 

Maul  .... 

iiL  306". 

(Selbie). 

Mauzzim 

iiL  306"  (J.  Taylor). 

Massah       <      •  . 

11).  293°  (Linver). 

Mayiip^s  the  Confessor 

Ext  530*  (Turner). 

Massias  (Ap.)     .  . 

iiL  294*. 

Maw  .... 

iii.  307*. 

Massorah,  Miwioretee . 

tu.  099*  (Curtis) ;  IT.  729* 

Mazitlas  (Ap.) 

iiL  307'. 

(Btraok). 

Mazzarotn  . 

iiL  307*  (T.  G.  Pinches). 

Mast  .... 

Ext.  969*  (Blomtield). 

Mataehah 

iiL  879*  ff.  (Whitehonse) ; 

Master,  Mastery . 

iiL  204*  (Hastings). 

L  75"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Mastick 

lii.  294*  (Poat). 

nedy),    278*   (Cooke) ; 

Mathelas  (Ap.)  . 

iii.  294''. 

Ext  170*  (KOnig).  620* 

Matred 

iiL  294\ 

• 

(Kantssch).  [See 

Matriarohato 

1.   860*  (Bennett);  liL 

Pillar]. 

263*-  ^  (Pateraon). 

Mazzoth  . 

L  860*  (Harding) ;  iiL  90* 

Matrites     .  . 

iiL  294^ 

(H.  A.  White). 

Mattan 

iiL  294''. 

and  Passover  . 

iii.   684",    686*-",  686', 

Mattanah  . 

iiL  294^ 

(Monlton);  Ext  622*. 

Mattaniah  . 

iiL  29S*;  iL  129*.  124^ 

718"  (Kantzsch). 

126''. 

Meadow 

iiL  807"  (Hull). 

Mattatha  . 

iiL  296*. 

Meah  .... 

iL  290"  [Hammeah]. 

Mattathia*  . 

iiL  296^. 

aaI  .... 

AWL^n.  .... 

iiL  SOS*  (Macalister). 

Mattattah  . 

iiL  296*. 

MealH>ffering 

iiL  308",  687"  (Driver); 

Mattenai 

iiL  295*. 

iv.  838"  (W.  P.  Pater- 

Blatter  . 

iiL  295*  (Haatinga). 

■  0  nj ;     A  z  u 

MattbaB 

iiL28BO. 

(Kantnch). 
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Menls  .      .      .  • 

ii.  41*  (Macalister). 

Medicine— 

Attitude  at 

ii.  41^ 

Sickness,  Terms  for . 

iii.  822*. 

Mean  .... 

iii.  308»  (Hastings). 

Skin  Disease*  .  . 

iiL  329*. 

Meoiah 

iii.  309*. 

Blemish 

iiL  330*. 

MeasnreB 

iv.  901"  ff.  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Bloody  Sweat 

iii.  330*. 

nedy). 

Botch  of  Egypt  . 

iii.  329*. 

Meat  .... 

iii.  309*  (Hastings). 

Itch 

iii.  329*. 

Meat-ofieiing 

iii  SOO*  (Hastings),  .nsV 

ScaU  . 

iii.  329*. 

(Driver);   iv.  338* 

Scurvy,  Scab 

iii.  329*. 

(W.  P.  Paterson). 

Spot 

iii.  329*  t 

Mebonnai 

iii.  SOO*}  iL  132». 

Wen  . 

iii.  330*. 

Mecherathite 

iii.  ISO". 

Snnstroke. 

iii.  328*. 

Medaba  (Ap.) 

HL  309". 

Surgical  Diseases 

iii.  328*. 

Medad .... 

i.  eve"  [Eldad]. 

Bones  . 

iiL  328*. 

Medan 

iii.  309''  (Margolionth). 

Crook-backedness 

iiL  328*. 

Medeba 

iii.  309*'  (Chapman). 

Lameness 

iiL  329*. 

Modes,  Media 

iii.  310"  (Sayce). 
iii.  311*(Adeney). 

Malformations 

UL  329*. 

Mediator,  Mediation  . 

Skull  Fracture 

iiL  329*. 

Angelic  . 

iii.  31S>. 

Spirit  of  Infirmity 

ui.  328*. 

Christ's  Mediation  . 

iii.  315\ 

Surgery  . 

uL  883*. 

Teaching  on  . 

iii.  316*81 

Treatment  of  Disease 

UL  332*. 

Idea  and  Tenn . 

iii.  311". 

Worms 

UL  380*. 

Priestly  . 

iu.  313*. 

Meedda  (Ap.) 

UL  838*. 

Prophetie . 

uL  3U\ 

Meekness 

UL  383*  (Banks) ;  Ext.  19> 

in  NT  . 

iii  31S*. 

(Votaw). 

inOT 

iiL  313*. 

Meet    .  . 

iiL  884*  (Hastings). 

in  Paganism  . 

iiL  Sm 

Megiddo 

iiL  334*  (Wilson) ;  U.  305> 

in  Teaching  of 

(Nestle). 

Apostles  . 

UL  317*. 

MegUloth  . 

iv.  727*  (Strack) ;  L  287' 

Acts 

iii  317*. 

(Stewart). 

Hebrews 

iiL  319*. 

Mehetabel  . 

iu.  334*. 

St.  John 

iiL  320". 

Mehida 

iiL  334*. 

St.  Panl  and  1  Peter 

iiL  318*. 

Mebir  .... 

ui.  334'' ;  iL  128*. 

in  Wisdom  Idteratnie 

iiL  315*. 

Meholattdte 

UL  335*  (Stenning). 

Medicine     .      .  . 

iiL  321*  (Maoaliatar). 

Mehnjael 

UL  336*  (Selbie). 

Anatomy  .      .  . 

iiL  322*. 

Mehnman  . 

iU.  336*. 

Blindness ... 

iiL  330*. 

Me-jarkon  . 

UL  336*. 

Childbirth 

iii.  331*. 

Mekonah 

UL  335*. 

Digestire  Disorder* . 

iii.  325*. 

Melatiab 

UL  336*. 

Dropsy 

iiL  328*. 

Melchi .... 

UL  336*. 

Dysentery 

iii.  825*. 

Melchias  (Ap.) 

iiL  336*. 

Emerods  . 

iiL  325*. 

Melchiel  (Ap.) 

iiL  336*. 

Febrile  Diseases 

iii.  323*. 

Melchizedek 

Ui.  336*  (Sayce);  L  60* 

Agae  . 

iiL  323*. 

(MaBsie);U.  148*  (Kyle). 

Consumption 

iii.  323*. 

Offerings  a  Type  of 

Fevers  . 

iiL  828*  f. 

Eucharist 

iU.  146*  (Plummer). 

Smallpox 

iii.  324*. 

Priesthood 

iL  328*.  331*  (Bruce). 

Gout 

uL  328*. 

Melea  .... 

iU.  335*. 

Health  . 

iiL  321*. 

Ui.  336*  (Selbie) ;  iL  131* 

Heart  Disease  . 

iiL  820*. 

(Curtis) ;  UL  416*  (Ben- 

Hygienic Laws 

iii.  832*. 

nett). 

Infantile  Disease* 

iiL  332*. 

Melita. 

UL  .336*  (Robertson). 

Jealousy  Ordeal 

iii.  826*. 

Melito  .... 

L  120*  (Porter). 

liver.  Disorders  of  . 

iiL  325*. 

Mell^art 

L  210*  (Peake) ;  uL  861* 

Nervous  Disease*  . 

iiL  828*. 

(Thatcher). 

Apoplexy 

iiL  326*. 

Melon* 

UL  837*  (Post);  U.  28* 

Epilepsy 

iii.  327*. 

(Macalister). 

Madness 

iiL  827*. 

Melzar .... 

iU.  337*  (J.  Taylor) ;  it. 

Paralysis,  Palsy  . 

iii.  820*. 

616*  (Selbie). 

Trance  . 

iiL  327*. 

Mem  .... 

iu.  338*. 

Witltered  Hand  . 

iiL  326*. 

Memeroth  (Ap.)  . 

UL  338*. 

Pestilence,  Plagn*  . 

iiL  824*. 

Memmius,  Quintus  ( Ap. ) 

iiL  338*. 

Physicians 

iiL  321*. 

Memorial,  Memory 

iU.  338*  (Hastings). 

Poisonous  Serpents  . 

iiL  880*. 

Memphis     .      .  . 

iU.  338*  (Max  Mttll«r>, 

Pulmonary  Disease* 

UL  328* 

669*  (Johns). 
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Metnphitio  Yerrion 

Memn 

Memacau  . 
Menabem  . 
Mene,    Mene,  Takd 

Upliarsin  . 
Menelaus  (Ap.) 
Menephthah 
Menestheus  (Ap.) 
Meui    .  . 
Menna .  . 
Ment  . 
Mentuhotep  in. 
Menubah  . 
Menohoth  . 

Meonenim,  Oak  of 

Meonothai  . 
Mephaath  .  . 
Mephiboaheth 

Merab  .  . 

Meraiah  • 

Meraioth  • 

Merari .  • 


Merathaiai  . 
Merobandiw,  Merohaat- 
man  ,      .      •  • 

Mercury 

Mercy,  Meidfnl  . 

Mercy  Seat  . 

Mered  .... 
Merenptah  (Meneph- 
thah)      •      .  . 

Merenerb 

Meres  .... 
Meribah  . 
Meribbaal  . 

Meriboth-kadesh . 
Merodach  . 


and  Mordecai  . 
and  Nimrod 
Merodaoh-baladin 

Merom,  Waters  of 
Meronotbite 
Meroz  . 
Merran  (Ap.) 
Mesaloth  (Ap.) 
Mesha  .  . 


i.  6680  £  (Forbes  Robm- 
son). 

iL  a07*  (Davidson) ;  Ext. 

284'  (Fairweatber). 
iiL  339*  (H.  A.  White), 
iu.  339''  (J.  Taylor). 

iii.  340*  (Margolioath). 
iiL  341*  (H.  A.  White). 
[See  Merenptah]. 
iii.  342*. 

iii.  342*  (Driver), 
iii.  342*. 

Ext.  185*  (Wiedemann), 
i.  659». 
iii.  342*. 

iiL  229*  [Manahethites]  i 

iL  127*. 
iiL  342*  (Bennett) ;  Ext. 

616*  (Kautz-sch). 
iiL  343* ;  iL  128*. 
iiL  343*. 

iiL    343*  (Selbie),  329* 

(Macalister). 
iiL  343*  (Stenning). 
iii.  344*. 

iii.  344* ;  iL  123*-  *. 

iii.  344*  (Allen) ;  ii.  123*, 

125*  (Curtis). 
uL  344*. 


Meahach 
Meshech 


UL  344*. 

iii.  344*  (Pricbard). 

iiL  345*  (Hastings,  Ben- 
nett); Ext.  20*  (Votaw). 

iv.  665*  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 

iiL  346* ;  iL  129*. 

L  662*  (Crum);  iiL  820* 

(Griffith). 
L  668*. 
iii.  346*. 

iii.  346*  (Chapman). 

iiL  343*  [Mepbibosheth] ; 

ii.  131*. 
iii.  347*. 

iii.  347*  (Price);  i.  216* 
(Hommel).  [See  Mar- 
duk]. 

iv.  175*  (M'Clymont). 
iiL  652*  (Pinches). 

iiL  347*  (Sayce) ;  L  187*, 

188*  (Hommel). 
iiL  347*  (Ewing). 
iiL  349*. 

iiL  349*  (Ewing). 
iiL  349*  (Marshall). 
iiL  349*. 

iii.  349"  (Price) ;  ii.  127*, 
131'  (Curtis) ;  iiL  411' 
(Bennett). 

iiL  360*  (J.  Taylor). 

iii.  350*  (Margolioutb). 
[See  Mosks]. 


Mesbelemiah 
Meshezabel  . 
Meshillemith 
Meshillemoth 
Meshobab  . 
MeshuUam  , 

Meshullemeth 

MesoiM>tamia 
Mess  .  . 
Messenger  . 

Messiah  . 


History  of  Messianic 
Belief  . 

Messiah  as  Prophet  . 
Office 

Pre-ezistence  . 

Spirit,  Gift  of  . 
Suffering  . 
Titles 
Beloved 

Messiah . 


Son  of  Man  . 

in  the  Apocrypha  . 

in  Christian  teach- 
ing    ..  . 
in  Isaiah 

in  NT  Judaism 
in  Petrine  Speeches 
in  Propheoy  . 

in  Psalms 

in  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon , 
Metaphor  . 
Mete,  Meteyard  . 
Metheg-ammah  . 
Methodius  of  Patara  . 
Methuselah 
Methusbael 
Metonymy 
Metre  . 
Mennim 
Meuzal. 
Me-zahab 
Mezobaite 
Mibhar 
Mibsam 
Mibzar . 
Miok  . 


iii.  351*;  iL  124*. 
iiL  351*. 

UL  351* ;  iL  124*. 
iiL  351*. 

u.  122*. 

iii.  351*;  ii.  \3/l^,  18^, 
127'.  131*,  ISl***. 

iiL  351*  (Stevenson)!  iL 
127*  (Curtis). 

L  138*  ff.  (Sayce). 

iiL  351*. 

iiL  351*  (Hastings) ;  L  94* 
(Davidson). 

iiL  352*  (Stanton);  iL 
458*  (Ottley);  Ext 
694*  if:  (Kautzsch). 

iu.  352* ff.;  Ext.  295* ff. 

(Fairweatber). 
iii.  354*. 

ii.  406*  (Swete). 

iiL  355* ;  Ext.  299*  (Fair- 
weather). 
iL  403*  (Swete). 
iiL  354*. 

iiL  766*  (Chase). 
iL  SOI*  (Aimitage  Rohin- 
son). 

iiL  353* ;  iv.  123* 
(Davidson);  Ext.  694* 
(Kautzsch). 

iii.  365* ;  L  708*  (Charlea). 
[See  Son  of  Man]. 

L  742* -749  (Charles)  | 
Ext.  296^ft  (Fair, 
weather). 

iii.  356*. 

ii.  488*  (G.  A.  Smith) ; 
Ext.  695*  (l^tzscbV 

u.  608*  (Sanday). 
iiL  766*  ff.  (Chase). 

iv.  121*  fit  (David- 
son) ;  Ext.  694*  ff 
(Kautzsch). 

iv.  159* £  (Davison); 
Ext.  727*  (Kautzsch). 

iv.  163*-  *  (James). 
Ext.  162*,  169*  (KSnig). 
iiL  357*  (Hastings). 

iii.  357*  (Selbie). 
Ext.  530*  (Turner). 

iii.  357*  (Selbie). 
iiL  357*. 

Ext.  159*  (KSnig) 

iv.  6*  (Budde). 

iii.  240*  (Cooke). 

iv.  842*  (MargidiMtk^ 

iiL  357*. 
m.  358*. 

iu.  358" ;  iL  132*. 
iu.  358* ;  iL  129^ 
iii.  358*. 
iiL  35^. 
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Millo,  House  of  . 

iiL  373*. 

125»  131»  (Curtis) ;  iii. 

Millstone     .  . 

iiL  369*  (Carslaw)  {  L  317* 

369*  (Nowaok). 

(Macalister). 

Cult  of  Micah'a  inutga  iL  SIS*-  (KOnig);  Ext 

Min  . 

Ext  186*  (Wiedemann). 

641\  648*  (Kautzsch). 

Mina  . 

• 

iiL  418*.  420*  (A,  R.  8. 

Micah  (Prophet)  . 

ilL  359*  (Kowack). 

Kennedy);  iv.  902* ffi 

Micah  (Book) — 

Minaean* 

• 

L  133*  (Margolionth) ;  ilL 

Contents  and  Unity . 

iiL  369*. 

240*  (Cooke). 

Bate  .... 

iiL  369*. 

Mince  .  . 

• 

iiL  374*. 

Messianic  element  in 

Ext  696*  (Kantach). 

Mind  . 

iii.  374*  (Laidlaw). 

Relation  to  Amos 

iii.  360*. 

Mind  (verb)  . 

• 

iii.  374*  (Hastings). 

Style  and  Message  . 

iii.  360*. 

Mines,  Mining 

iiL  374*  (Hull). 

Micaiab 

iiL  360'>  (James  Patrick) ; 

Miniamin 

iiL  878* ;  iL  126*. 

iL  123*.  126»  (Curtis); 

Minish . 

iiL  376*. 

iiL  180*(N.J.  D.White). 

Minister,  Ministry 

iii.  376*  (Hastings),  876* 

iiL   361*  ;   Ext.  656* 

(Massie). 

(Kautzsch). 

Minni  .      .  . 

iii.  378*  (Margoliouth). 

Mice  .... 

iiL  455*  (Post). 

Minnith  . 

iiL  378*  (Conder). 

Michael 

iiL  362*;  iL  123*,  127*, 

Mint    .  . 

iiL  379*  (Port). 

129N  131*  ISl"***,  132*. 

Minuscule  Writing 

iv.  953*  (Kenyon). 

Michael  (Archangel)  . 

iiL  362*  (Charles). 

Miphkad,  Gate  . 

iiL  379*  (Warren). 

Michal .... 

iiL  363*  (N.  J.  D.  White). 

Miracle      .  . 

iiL  379*  (J.    H.  Ber- 

Micheas ( Ap. ) 

iiL  3630. 

nard). 

Michmas 

iiL  363*. 

Credibility  . 

ilL  385*. 

Michmash 

iiL  363"  (Warren). 

Definition .  . 

iii.  380*,  884*. 

Michmethah 

uL  364». 

Evidential  Value 

iii.  387*. 

iii.  364*. 

Possibility 

UL  379*  fi. 

Miohtam 

iv.  154'*  (Davison). 

after  Apostolic  Age 

iiL  393*£ 

Middin 

iiL  365*. 

in  Acta 

iiL  392*. 

Middlemost,  Midland  . 

iii.  365*. 

in  Giospels 

iiL  389*. 

Midian,  Midianites 

iii.  365*  (Chapman). 

Evidence 

iii.  390*. 

Character . 

iu.    365*  f.;    Ext  76* 

in  OT 

iii.  392*. 

(Jastrow). 

Miracles  of  Christ 

• 

iii.   389*  (Bernard)  t  IL 

Distinguished  from 

615*,  624*  fl.  (Sanday). 

Ishmaelites  . 

iu.  365*. 

Miriam 

iii.  396*  (Redpath);  iL 

Relation  to  Israel 

iii.  365*. 

123*.  129*  (Curtis). 

Territory  . 

iii.  366*  (Chapman);  iv. 

Mirmah 

ui.  396*  ;  ii.  131*. 

537*  (Rendel  Harris). 

Mirror  . 

iii.  396*  (James  Patrick) ; 

Midianitish  Woman  . 

iiL  366*  (Chapman). 

ii.  181*  (Hastings). 

MidrasK 

L  459*  (Hastings);  Ext. 

Misael  (Ap.) 

• 

iiL  397*. 

58*  (Scheohter). 

Misaias  (Ap.) 

iiL  293*  [Maslas]. 

Midwife 

iii.  366*  (H.  A.  White). 

Misgab. 

iu.  397*. 

Migdal-eder . 

L  644*  (Ryle). 

Mishael 

iu.  397*  (J.  Taylor),  350*} 

Migdal-el 

iii.  367*  (Sayce). 

u.  125*  (CurtU). 

Migdal-gad  . 

iii.  367'  (Warren). 

Mishal . 

iiL  397*. 

Migdol .... 

iii.  367*  (Griffith). 

Misliam 

iii.  397* ;  iL  131*. 

Mignm 

iii.  367*  (Selbie). 

Mishma 

iii.  397* ;  u.  122*. 

Mijamin 

iiL  368* ;  ii.  123*. 

Mishmannah 

iii.  397* ;  u.  132*. 

Miklotti 

iiL  368* ;  ii.  131*-  *,  132*. 

Mishna       .  , 

iiL  599*  (Curtis);  Ext 

Miknelah 

iiL  368* ;  ii.  126*. 

60*  (Schechter), 

Milalai 

iiL  368*. 

Mishneh 

L  463*  [College]. 

Milcah  .... 

iiL  368* ;  ii.  129*. 

Miahor. 

iiL    309*    note  (Chap- 

Miloom 

iiL  415*  (Bennett). 

man). 

Mildmr 

iii.  368*. 

Miahraites  . 

iiL  39^;  ii.  127*. 

MUe  .... 

iv.  909*  (A.  B.  8.  Ken- 

Mispar. 

iii.  398*. 

nedy). 

Mispereth 

iii.  398*. 

Miletna 

iii.  368*  (Ramsay). 

Misrephoth-maim 

iii.  398*  (Welch). 

MUk  .... 

ii.  36*  (Macalister). 

Missions,  Foreign 

■ 

Ext  319*  (Scott). 

MiU,  Millstona  . 

iii.  369*  (Carslaw) ;  L  317* 

MitsCnni      .  . 

• 

L   181*  (Hommel),  637* 

(Macalister). 

(Niool). 

Millenninia  ... 

iii.  370*  (Adams  Brown). 

Mite    .      •  . 

• 

iii.  428*  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 

Millet .      .      •  ■ 

iii.  373*  (Post). 

nedy). 

Mithkah  . 

• 

iii.  398*. 

386*    (Warren),  686* 

Mithnite 

ui.  398*. 

(Conder). 

Mithradates  (Ap.) 

iiL  398^. 
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Mithredath  (Ap.) 
Mitre  .... 
Mitylene 
Mixed  Maltitada 
Mizar  .... 
Mizpah,  Mizpeh  . 
Mizralm 

Mizzah.  .  .  . 
Mnason 

Mnevis.      .      .  . 
Moab,  Moabites  .  . 
History  and  Relation 
to  Israel 

Language.      •  . 

Name      .  . 

Oracles  on  Moab  in 
Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah 

Religion  . 

Stone,  Moabite 

Territory  . 
Geology 
Moadiah 

Mocbmnr  (Ap.)  . 
Mock,  Mockingstock  . 
Modad,  Book  of  Eldad 

and  . 
Moderation  . 
Modin  (Ap.) 
Moeth  (Ap.). 
MoladaJi 
Mole  . 

Molech,  Moloch 

Attributes 

Forms  of  the  Name 
as  Bivine  Names  . 

Worship  . 
in  Israel 
Moltd  . 
Mollify 
Moloch. 
Molten  Sea 


Monidis  (Ap, 
Money . 


Coinage,  Idi 
Jewish  . 
Persian  Period 
Phoenician  . 
Ptolemies  and  Se- 

leadds 
Roman  Period 
Coins  of  NT  . 

of  the  Revolts 
Pnrohasing  Power  in 

Bible  Times  . 
Uncoined  Money  be- 
fore Conquest  . 
from  Conquest  to 
the  Exile  . 
Money-changers  .  . 

Monophysitism  .  . 


iiLSOS". 

UL  398*  (Purves). 
iiL  398"  (Prichard). 
ilL  399*  (Chapman), 
iii.  (Selbie). 
iiL  400»(  Warren). 
L  669*.  6650  (Cnun). 
iiL  402*. 
iu.  402*. 

Ext.  190*  (Wiedemann). 
iiL  402*  (Bennett). 

ill.  408*-41»';  Ext.  7S* 

(Jastrow). 
iiL    403*;    L    73*  (L 

Taylor). 
iiL  403*. 


iiL  41^. 

iii.  408*. 

iii.  404'-408*,  411*.  416*. 

iiL  403*. 

iL  151*  (Hull). 

iiL  ISO*  [Maadiah]. 

iiL  413*. 

iiL  413*  (Hastings). 

L  676*  (MarshaU). 
iiL  413*  (Hastings). 
iiL  414*  (Ewing). 
iiL  414*. 
iiL  414*. 
iiL  414*  (Post). 
iiL  415*  (Bennatt). 
iiL  416*. 

iii.  415*. 
iiL  415*. 

iu.  416*,  861*  (Thatcher). 
iiL  416*. 

iiL  417*;  ii.  126*. 
iiL  417*. 

iiL  416^  (Bennett). 

iv.  424*  (Davies). 
iiL  417*,  180*. 

iii.  417*  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 
iiL  426*. 
iu.  424*. 
iii.  421*. 
iiL  423*. 

iii.  423*. 
iiL  426*. 
iiL  428*. 
iiL  429*. 

iiL  431* 

iiL  417*. 

iu.  419*. 

iiL  432*  (A.  R.  8.  K<n- 

nedy). 
Ext  680*  (Turner). 


Monotheism,  Baby- 
lonian 
Hebrew 
Monster 
Montanus 

Month  . 
Monument 
Mooli  (Ap.) 
Moon  . 

New  Moon 


Omens  from 
Worship  . 

Moossias  (Ap.) 
Moph  . 

Morality 
Morashtite  . 
Mordecai 
and  Merodach 

More  . 
Moreh,  Hill  of 

Oak(s)of  . 


Moresheth-gath 
Moriah. 

Morning 
Morrow 
Mortar. 
Mortar. 
Mortify 
Moserah,  Moseroth 
Moses  . 


Analysisof  Narrative 
inD 
inE 
in  J 

inP  . 

outside  Pentateuch 
Blessing  of  . 


Historicity  of  Narra- 
tive 

Levite 

Marriage  with 
Cushite  . 

Name 

Priesthood 

Religion  . 

Rod  . 
Seat  . 


Ext.  650*  (Jastiow). 
Ext.  625*,680*(Kaatsseh). 
iu.  433*  (Hastings). 
iL  701'  (Reynolds)!  iii 

636*  (Stanton), 
iv.  765*  (Abrahams), 
iii.  433*  (Hastings), 
iii.  433*. 

iii.  433*  (T.  G.  Pinebea)i 

L  193*. 
iiL  521*  (Abrahams):  L 

859*  (Harding);  Ext. 

662*  (Kantzsch). 
Ext.  559*  (Jastrow). 
iiL  434*f. ;  Ext.  Ml*£ 

(Jastrow). 
iiL  436*. 

iiL  338*  (Max  Hillk^ 

669*  (Johns). 
[See  Ethics], 
iii.  435*. 

iiL  435*  (H.  A.  White). 

iii.  436*  note;  iv.  17J^ 
(M'Clymont). 

ilL  436*  (Hastings). 

iiL  436*  (Bennett);  ii 

169*  (Stenning). 
iiL  436*  (Bennett):  ir. 

484*  f.,  486*  (WUson). 

601*  (Whitehonse): 

Ext  616*  (Kautzach). 
iiL  436*  (Beecher). 
iiL  437*  (Driver) ;  iL  160* 

(Mackie). 

iv.  766*  (Abrahams). 
iiL  437*  (Hastings). 
iiL  437*  (Carslaw). 
iii.  438*  (CarsUw). 
iii.  438*  (Hastings), 
iii.  438*  (Chapman). 

iiL  438*  (Bennett);  iL 
123*.  124*  (Curtis): 
Ext  624*  a.  (Kautxsch). 

iii.  444*. 
iii.  440*. 
iiL  439*. 

iii.  443*. 
iiL  444*. 

iv.  518*  (SelUe),  812*-* 
(Bennett);  Ext  650* 
(KautzBch). 

iii.  445*. 

iiL  446*,  101*  (Cooke). 

L  790*  (Margoliouth). 
ui.  438*. 

iv.  69*  (BAndiasin) ;  Ext 
633*  (Kautzsch). 

iii.  446* ;  iL  609*  (Baniea); 
Ext  624*ll.(ICautisch). 

iii.  888*  (Maualieter). 

iv.  640*  (Bacherk 
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Moses — 
Sin  . 
Work 


and  Christ 
in  NT 
in  Tradition 
Moses,  Assomp  >ion  of. 
Content*  . 
Date. 
Ending 
Esehatology 

Latin  Text 
Relation  to  Jade 
Teacliing  .      .  . 
Mosks  .      .      .  . 

MoeoIIamns  (Ap.) 
Most  Higli  . 
Mote    .      .      .  . 
Moth   .      .      .  . 
Mother 
Mother-right  . 


Mother-goddeM  . 

Motion. 
Mount  . 

Monnt,  Mountain 
Sacred  . 


Monnt,  Sermon  on  tka 
Mourning  . 


Baldness  in 
MutilatiMi 

Moose  . 
Sacrifice  of 

Month  . 

Moza  . 

Mozah  . 

Much  . 

Mufflers 


Mulberry  Trees  . 
Mule  . 

Multitude,  Mixed 

Munition 

Muppim 

Moratorian  Canon 


Mnrder 
Murrain 

Mnahi  .... 
Music  .... 
Musical  Instrumenta 
Percnssion — 


iiL  840*>  (Chapman). 

iii.  446»f.;  ii.  446*  (W. 

P.    Paterson) ;  Ext. 

624*  ff.  (Kautzsoh). 
IL  328>  (Bruce), 
iii.  447». 
iiL  447*. 

iii.  448>  (Bnrldtt). 
iii.  448>. 
iii.  US". 
iiL  449*. 

L  745"  (Charles) ;  iL  120* 

(Charlee). 
iiL449>. 
iL  802*  (Chase). 
iiL  448». 

L  182''  (Hommel).  [See 

Meshech]. 
iiL  480*. 

iii.  450*  (Driw). 
iu.  460i>  (Hastings). 
iiL  4fil*. 

L  848*  (Bennett). 

L  860*  (Bennett);  iiL 
263*-''(W.P.  Paterson). 

Ext.  122*>ff.,  m"  (Ram- 
say). 

iiL  461*  (Hastings). 

iii.  4610  (Hastings). 

iiL  451»  (HoU). 

W.  396*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy);  Ext.  119* 
(Ramsay),  189*  (Wiede- 
mann), 677'*  (Jastrow). 

Ext.  l*fi'.  (Votaw). 

iiL  46S*  (Nicol);  Ext 
014*  f.  (Kautzsoh). 

L  2S0*  (Macalister). 

i.  S87*>  (A.  R.  S.  Kennedy). 

iii.  4661*  (Post). 

Ext  116*  (Ramsay). 

iii.  466*  (Mackie). 

iii.  4660;  iL  ISTO,  131*. 

uL  4660. 

iiL  4660. 

iiL  4660  (Selbie) ;  L  6S7o 

(Mackie). 
iii.  46«*  (Poet);  iL  SI* 

(Macalister). 
iiL  460*  (Post). 
iiL  399*  (Cliapman). 
iii.  4660. 

iiL  4660;  ii.  ISO*-*. 

L  1200  (Porter),  849" 
(Stanton)  ;  iL  098* 
(Reynolds) ;  iiL  247* 
(Chase),  639*  (Stanton). 

L  622*  (Poucher). 

iii.  8900  (Macalister). 

iiL  4560 .  ii  i25». 

iiL  4600  (Millar). 

iiL4670. 

iiL  463f*. 


Mosio — Instruments — 
Percussion — 

Cymbals          .  iiL  402^. 
Sistrum          .  iiL  463*. 
Tabret            .  iiL  4620. 
Stringed— 
Ihilcimer  .      .  UL  401*. 
Harp  .      .      .  UL  458*  it 
Lute  .      .      .  iiL  4580,  459*. 
Lyre  .      .      .  iu.  4580  ff. 
Psaltery    .      .  Ui.  458*ff.,  481*. 
Sackbut          .  iU.  461*. 
Terms  'aldmdth, 
gUtith,  nigt- 
nOth      .      .  ■  iii.  461*. 
Wind- 
Flute  ...  iiL  461*. 
Horn  .            .iiL  462*. 
MaahrdhUha     .  Hi.  4610. 
Symphonia  iii.  -toio. 
Trumpet    .      .  iii.  462*. 
'vgah  .      .      .  iU.  4610. 
Nature  of  Hebrew 

Moaic  .      .  ul.  4570. 

Occasions  when  used  iu.  457*. 

Muari  .      .      .      .  L  182*.  184*.  187»,  I88O 
(Hommel). 

Mustard      .      .      .  UL  463*  (Post);  u.  38* 
(Macalister). 

Mat     ....  Ext.    185'-o  (Wiede- 
mann). 

MutabQ      .      .      .  L2250. 

Mutakkil-Nnaku.      .  L  182". 

Muth-labben  .  ir.  1540  (Davison). 

Mutilation  .      .      .  L  6250  (Poacher). 

Mykerinus  .      .      .  L  658*  (Cram). 

Myndus      .      .      .  UL  4630  (Ramsay). 

Myra  ....  UL  464*  (Ramsay). 

Myrrh  .  .  iU.  464''  (Post). 

Myrtle.      .      .      .  m.  465*  (Post). 

Mysia  .  .  .  .  UL  465''  (Ramsay). 
Mystery      .      .      .iiL  465"  (Stewart). 

Christian  .      .      .  L  114*  (Porter). 

Greek  Mysteries     .  UL  466o  (Stewart) ;  Ext 
1240  ff.  (Ramsay). 

References  in  NT    .  iiL  468*. 

Signification  of  term  iiL  4660. 


Naam  . 

Naamah  (person) . 
Naamah  (place)  . 
Na 


Naamathite . 
Naamite 
Naarah 
Naarai. 

Naaran,  Naarath 
Naassenes  . 

Naathus  (Ap.) 
Nabal  . 


Nabarias  (Ap.)  . 


uL  469* ;  u.  I28^ 
iu.  469*;  U.  1260. 
iii.  469*. 

ui.  469*  (M'Clymont) ;  u. 

1300  (Cortis). 
iiL  4700. 
Ui.  4700. 

iu.  4700  ;  iL  128*. 
iiL  4700;  U.   13*";  iu. 
■  638*  [Paarai]. 
UL  4700  [Naarah]. 
Ext    424*,    42S*,  431' 

(Tasker). 
UL  4700. 

Ui.   4700  (Welch),  826* 

(Macalister), 
uL  471*. 
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NabafJueana      .  . 

iii  fiOl''  (Margolionth) ; 

Names,  Proper  . 

iiL  481"  (Gray). 

i.  135*  (Margolionth), 

Personal  Names 

iiL  482". 

145*  (Robertson),  185» 

Compounds  with 

note    (Hommel) ;  iii 

ab,  ah,  'amm  . 

iiL  483". 

658"  (Snfirin) ;  br.  431* 

■with  A<lon,BaeU, 

(Hull). 

Mdeeh  . 

iiL  484*. 

Nabathtean  Alphabet . 

L  74*  (L  Taylor). 

with  El  . 

iiL  484*. 

Nabonidiu  .      .  . 

L  229»  (Hommel),  270* 

with  Yah,  Yahu 

iiL  484* ;  iL  538"  (Driver). 

Nabopolasaar     .  , 

(Price). 

with  Shaddai, 

L  228''. 

iiL  484" :  iv.  290*  (Selfai^ 

Nabolh       .  . 

iii.  471*  (Welch). 

Place  Names  . 

iiL  481". 

Nabuchodonoeor  (Ap.) 

iii.  471'. 

Compounds  with 

Nabudan 

L  l8o^ 

Baal,  Beth. 

iiL  482";L259*(Ptiea). 

Naba-mnkin-apli . 

L  228*. 

Namtar,  Legend  of 

L  221"  (Hommel). 

Nabu-pal-idinA  . 

L  184*,  228*  f. 

Nana  .... 

Ext.  541*. 

Nabu-pal-nzar 

L  228". 

Naatea  (Ap.) 

iiL  485*  (H.  A.  White). 

Naba-snm-iskun  . 

L  ISS". 

Naomi  .... 

iiL  485*  (Redpath)b 

Nacon  .... 

ilL  471". 

Naphath-dor 

L  617"  [Dor]. 

Nadab .      .  . 

ilL  471"  (Selbie) ;  U.  123*, 

Naphish 

iiL  485"  (Selbie). 

128*,  ISl*  (Curtis)  j  iv. 

Naphisi  (Ap.) 

iiL  485". 

90*  (Bandissin). 

Naphoth-dor 

L  617"  [Dor}. 

NadabatJi    .  . 

ilL  472*. 

Naphtali 

iii.  485"(Ewing){  IL  in" 

Naggai 

iii  472*. 

(Curtis). 

Nahalal.  Nahallal,  Na- 

Naphtali,  Monnt 

iii.  487*  (Ewing). 

halol. 

iiL  472*. 

Naphtuhim  . 

iiL  487*  (Johns). 

Nabaliel 

ilL  472*. 

Napkin 

iii.  487"  (Selbie)  1  L  627* 

Naham 

iiL  472*. 

(Mackie). 

Nabainani  . 

iii.  472^. 

Narftm-Sin  . 

L  225*. 

Naharai 

iiL  472* ;  iL  132^. 

Narcissos  . 

iiL  487"  (Headlam). 

Nahaah 

iiL    472*    (N.    J.  D. 

Nard  .... 

m.  487";  iv.  611*  (Post). 

White). 

Nasbas  (Ap.) 

iii.  488*  (NesUe). 

Nahath 

iiL  472" ;  iL  124*.  125". 

Nasi  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  488*. 

Nabbi  .... 

iiL  472". 

Nathan 

iii.  488*  (N.  J.  D.  White) ; 

Nahor  .... 

iiL  472"  (Driver). 

ii.  126*-",  132"(Cnrti8): 

Nahshon 

iiL  473"  5  iL  126". 

Ext.  653"  (Kautzsch). 

Nahum 

iiL  473"  (A.  B.  a  Ken- 

Nathanael (Ap.)  . 

iii.  488". 

nedy). 

Nathanael  . 

iii.  488"  (Cowan). 

Authenticity  . 

iiL  478*. 

Nathanias  ( Ap. )  . 

iii.  489". 

Birthplace   of  Pro- 

Nathan-melech . 

iiL  489"  (Stevenson). 

phet 

iii.  473". 

Nationa 

iL  149*  (Selbie),  224" 

Characteristics . 

iii.  476". 

(Sayce);    Ext.  72* 

Contents  . 

iiL  474". 

(Jastrow). 

Date  and  Occasion  . 

iiL  476". 

Nativity  of  Christ 

[See  Jesna  Christ,  Birth 

Name  and  Plaoe  in 

of]. 

Canon  . 

iiL  478". 

Nativity  of  Mary,  Gos- 

Naidos (Ap.) 

iiL  477". 

pel  of 

Ext.  430*  (Tasker). 

Nail  .... 

iiL  477". 

Natural 

iiL  489"  (J.  H.  Bernard). 

Nain  .... 

iiL  477"  (Macmillan). 

Natural  History  . 

iiL  490*  (Post). 

Naioth .... 

iiL  478*  (Driver). 

Nature 

iiL  493*  (J.  H.  Benaid). 

Name  .... 

iiL  478*  (Gray). 

Naught,  Naughty, 

Calling  the  Name 

Naughtiness 

iii.  496*  (Hastings). 

over 

iii.  478". 

Nave  (wheel) 

iiL  496*. 

Customs  connected 

Nave  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  496". 

with  giving  Names 

iiL  480". 

Navy  .... 

iiL  496". 

'Name  of  J"  . 

iii.     479*;    Ext  640" 

Nazarene     .      .  . 

iiL  496"  (Thatcher). 

(Kautzsoh). 

Nazareth 

iii.  496"  (Thatcher). 

'  Name  of  the  Lord ' 

Nazi-maraddaah  . 

L  181". 

in  NT  . 

iii.  479'". 

Nazirite 

iiL  497"  (Eaton);  Bxi 

Power  of  the  Name  . 

iii.  480*;  iv.  604*-"(White- 

657*  (Kautzsch). 

house);    Ext.  181' 

Neah  .... 

iiL  601*. 

(Wiedemann),  280* 

Neapolis  . 

iii.  501'  (Dickson). 

(Fairweather),  549* 

Neariah      .  . 

iiL  501'  ;  ii.  122",  127». 

(Jastrow),    640",  641* 

Nebaioth 

iii.  501'  (Margolionth). 

(Eautzseh). 

Neballat  . 

iiL  501". 

Significanoe    .  . 

UL  478". 

Nebat  .... 

iiL  501"  (Stevenson). 
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Ooi 

• 

L  65^. 

iii     KIAM  /QA«nA\  .  4  17*7% 

neuo          •  • 

• 

iii  601*>  (Sayoe)  i  L  2160 
(Hommel);  Ext.  645'> 

^10  ,  cCtr  (uommeij  \ 
xjcu  0442"  It.  (vfastrow). 

(Jastrow). 

Nergal-sharezer  •  . 

111.  014  (sayce)  j  i. 

iii.  602*  (Bennett). 

(HO lu lu e  1/  1  It.  iw 

nvoOf  juouuv  ■ 

iii  SQ2^  (Chapman). 

Ir^mcneBi. 

iH  ouucniwinqzwM  • 

[See  Nebnchadrezzar]. 

Neri  .... 

til  R1  ^b 
111.  014  . 

ebnoliftdrdzzur  I* 

• 

L  182^  228*  (Hommel). 

Neriah .... 

Si!  Kl^b 
111.  014  • 

N^obuchsiidrszzftr  il* 

• 

WL  009*  (Sayce) ;  L  228^  f . 

Nerias  (Ap.) 

111.  014". 

(Hommel). 

lUVHSiUU  Ol  vUUaA 

• 

iL  61S0  (Barnes),  6SSf  (N. 

Belief  in  his  retnni  . 

111.  01  /  ,  IV.  £XKr  \ troruorjm 

J.  D.  White). 

Relation  to  Christians 

111.010  u. ;  L4^ir^Aiiiuerj. 

iii.  SfOf"  (T.  G.  Finches). 

Nest  .... 

111.  010  . 

N  aIivi  mlta  t\  n.n 

O  UUMklctUCUI 

iii.  504». 

Net  .... 

ii.  12*'  24**. 

Ext.  186*  (Wiedemann). 

Netaim 

iii  RIQb 
ill.  UiO  . 

iii.  504*  [Neco]. 

Nethanel 

111.  OAo   i   11.  X^O        ,  A20  . 

Neck 

* 

iiL  504*  (Mackie). 

Nethaniah  . 

iii   RIO*  .  ii    19^*  lOJtb 

IXOOO     •         •  • 

• 

iiL  604*  (Cram). 

Nethinim  . 

iii     KlOb  /'PawIa.iI  *  iv  7Ab 

111.  oi0^  \xayiorj  j  iv.  t%  f 

• 

It.  606*  (Whitehonse) ;  L 

QAb   Q^b  /RnnHiaoin^ 

012^  (Jevons). 

Netophah  . 

ill.  yoi^umo^fm 

XT    J    V  U 

• 

flL  606*  ;  iL  127*. 

Netophas  (Ap.) 

iii  ROOb 

ill.  0^  . 

neeciie  s  fiye 

• 

iiL  605*  (Maokie) ;  L  3450 

Netophatliites 

11.  Ixr  (UUXuSj. 

(Poet). 

Nettle  .... 

iii  KOnb 
111.  OVJ^, 

• 

iiL  605*  (Maokie). 

New,  Newness    .  • 

Ul*  U£X  \1uiMjHit37. 

• 

iiL  605*  (Hastings). 

New  Birth  .      .  . 

IV.  ^14  U.  lljarbisuj. 

pieicr*xiUii  •  • 

• 

Ext.    186*  (Wiede- 

New Commandment  . 

i    QOOb  /TlAnnav\ 

1.  o£u  (x/enuey^ 

mann). 

New  Jerusalem  . 

IV.  £00  )  £S3nr  (j^oruori. 

Foundations 

■V       A 1 0b  ft  #171in.lAva 

IV.   oitf  n.  (fiinuera 

• 

It.  164^  (DariBon). 

Nogo    *       •  • 

iiL  606i>  (Selbie). 

New  Man 

IV  SIR*- *  ^Rurtlflt) 

Nehelamite,  Th« . 

iii.    607*    (N.    J.  D. 

New  Moon  . 

ill           f  A  ^rfi.hfLtnR) 

White). 

Festival  . 

iii    ROIb  .   i    QRQb  /TTanl 
ill.   0^1    ,   1.   OOo  (XUUU- 

Nehemiah  . 

iiL  607*. 

in(r\  *    iv     AIRb  .  Rvf.. 

Nehemiah  . 

iiL  607*  (Batten) ;  iL  515* 

M9<^  /Trfi.iit»u%h\ 

\  XkOiU  bABUXl 

(Barnes). 

New  Testament  . 

111.  OMT  (iU  lyiymwiv/. 

Description  of  Jarn- 

Authority 

x!<x&.  0^1  I.  (viarvie/. 

aalem  . 

iL  609*  (Conder). 

Contents  .  . 

iii    ROAb  IP 

111.  aaoCru* 

Nehemuih  (Book) 

L  821''  (Batten). 

Ethics  ... 

1.  ior  n.  |Ouviag|. 

Nehemias  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  610*. 

History  of 

iiL  624*. 

Nehiloth 

iv.  164^  (Davison). 

Name  ... 

iii  ftO^ 
Ul.  020^. 

Nehnm 

iiL  610*. 

Relation  to  Old  Testa- 

Nehnshta . 

iiL  610^ ;  iL  127*. 

ment  and  Apoc- 

Nehnshtu . 

iiL  610^  (A.  B.  &  Ken- 

rypha       .  . 

111.    vfibSr ,     J3dn.    Oak  u. 

nedy);    Ext.  628* 

(uarviej. 

(Kantzsch). 

to  Church  Fathers 

Neiel  . 

• 

UL  611*. 

and  Christian 

Neighboor  . 

iiL  611*  (Mackie). 

Apocrypha  • 

iii  WiAlk 
111.  OIC4r. 

Neith  . 

Ext.  186*'  (Wiedemann). 

Text  . 

iv  7Q9b  flP  f VAatlAl 
It.  ,Oa  II.  (J.^e8ue/. 

Nekeb  . 

iiL  612*. 

VeraionB  .      •  • 

iv     7Q^b    /I^AAflAl  rc^ 

IV.  /o4    inesue^.  L'^^ea 

Nekoda 

iiL  612*. 

Versions]. 

Nekodan  (Apt) 

iiL  612*. 

New  Testament  Canon 

111.  aco  u.  (OMiiuoiii 

Nektanebea . 

L  664*. 

Formation  of  Canon 

iii  RSfl^ 
111.  OwU. 

Nektanebo  . 

L  664*. 

From  Apostolic  Age 

Nemnel 

iiL  612* ;  ii.  122*. 

to  3rd  cent. — 

Neokoroa 

iiL  761*  (Ramsay). 

Evidence  of  Ep.  of 

Nepheg 

iii.  612* ;  iL  124*,  126^ 

Clement  to 

Nephew 

iii.  612*  (Hastings). 

Corinthians  . 

its   K41b  W 
111.  Ool  u. 

Nephilim 

• 

iii.  612i>  (Beecher). 

Epistles  of  Igna- 

Kephishedm, Nephirin  iiL  48Si>  [Naphiah]. 

tius 

111.  Ooi  O. 

Nephtbai 

iu.  612*. 

Epistle  of  Poly- 

Mephthar  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  512''  (James  Patrick). 

carp 

iiL  681*  S 

Nephtoah  . 

iii.  SIS*  (Conder). 

2nd  Quarter  of  2nd 

Nephnahewm,  Nephvaiin  iii  485''  [Naphiah]. 

cent. — 

Ner     .  . 

• 

iiL  eiS*;  iL  131*-* 

Apology  of  Aria- 

• 

iiL  filS"  (Headlam). 

tides 

iiL6S4*. 
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New  Testament  Canon 

Nicetas  of  Seme  . 

Ext  4860  f.  (Turner). 

— From  Apostolic  Age 

Nicodemus  . 

iiL  543*  (J.  H.  Bemaid). 

to  3rd  cent. — 

Nicodemns,  Gospel  of  . 

iiL  644*  (von  Dobaehtttil 

Basilides  .  . 

ui.  630>. 

Composition  and  In- 

Didache . 

iiL  fi33>. 

fluence  . 

iu.  6460. 

Epistle  of  Barna- 

(!!ontent8 . 

iii.  544*. 

bas  . 

iiL  632^. 

•  Date. 

iiL  6460, 

Epistle  (2nd)  of 

Escliatology 

iiL  6700  (Salmtrnd). 

Clement 

iiL  6340. 

Name 

iii.  644*. 

IrensBus    .  , 

iiL  534*. 

Purpose  . 

iii.  546*. 

Justin  Martjr  . 

iu.  5340. 

Sources  . 

iiL  546*. 

Marcion    .  . 

iiL  536^ 

VSS  and  MSS  . 

iiL  5440. 

Papias 

iiL  633^ 

Nicolaitana  . 

iiL  547*  (Cowan). 

Shepherd  of  Her- 

Nicolas      .      .    '  . 

iii.  648*  (Cowaa). 

mas 

iiL  639'. 

Nicopolis  . 

iiL  6480  (Bamsfty). 

3rd  Quarter  of  2nd 

Niger  .... 

iiL  549*. 

cent. — ^Tatiaa  . 

iiL  636^ 

Night  .... 

iii.  649*  (James  Patrick) 

A.D.  175-220  . 

iiL  537*. 

Night  Hawk 

iii.  550'  (Post). 

Alogi . 

iiL  637». 

Night  Monster  . 

iiL  550'. 

Tbeophilns 

iii.  637^ 

NUe     .      .      .  . 

iiL  5500  (Cnun). 

A.D.  220-323  . 

iiL  540>'. 

Defilement  in  first 

Eusebius  . 

iiL  641*. 

Plague  . 

iiL  889*  (Macalirter). 

Origen 

iiL  640*>. 

Worship  . 

iu.     551*;     Ext  189* 

Period  after  Gon- 

(Wiedemann). 

stantine  . 

iiL  6410 

Nimrab 

iiL  551" ;  L  2810  [BeUi- 

Syriac  Canon 

iT.  6470 f.,  6490  (Nestle). 

nimrah]. 

New  Testament  Lan- 

Nimrim, Waters  of 

iiL  5510  (Warren) ;  L  281» 

guage 

[See  Language  of  the  New 

(Conder). 

Testament]. 

Nimrod 

iiL  552*  (Pinches). 

New  Testament  Text  . 

[See  Text  of  the  New 

Identified  with  Mero- 

Testament]. 

dach  . 

iiL  5520. 

New  Testament,  Text- 

with Orion  . 

iiL  6320  ( j,  Taylor). 

ual  Criticism  of 

Ext.  2080  £  (Mnrray). 

Legend  of  Nimrod  and 

Materials  . 

Kxt.  2090. 

Abraham 

L  17*  (Kyle). 

Methods  and  Prin- 

in Babylonian  Litera- 

ciples . 

Ext.  210'ff. 

ture 

L  221*  (Hommel). 

Traditional  and 

Nimshi 

iii.  653*. 

Critical  Schools  . 

Ext.  2100  ff. 

Nina  .... 

Ext  541*. 

New  Testament  Times 

Ext.  46*  ff.  (Bnhl)»  ii. 

Nindar 

i.  1770,  2150  (Hommel). 

604>>  S.  (Sanday). 

Nindar-pal-isharra 

i.  182*  (Hommel). 

Art  and  Idteiatare  . 

Ext.  eso. 

Nineveh 

iii.  553*  (Sayce). 

Diaspora  . 

Ext.      6«o  t,      W  ff. 
(Schttrer). 

Excavations 

L  178*  (Hommel)  i  Ext 
6320  (jaatrow). 

Distribution  of  Popa- 

Name 

iL  7470  (Ktoig). 

lation  . 

Ext.  4S». 

Ninevites 

iiL  6640. 

Education  and  Cul- 

Ninib .... 

Ext  5420  (Jastrow). 

ture     .  . 

Ext.  64* s  L  6490fi:  (A. 

Xiphis(Ap.). 

iiL  5540. 

B.  S.  Elennedy). 

Nippnr. 

Ext  5330  (Jastrow). 

Languages 

Ext.  47*. 

Nisan  .... 

iii.  5540  ;  iv.  765*. 

Parties    .      .  . 

Ext  62*;  iL  606>-o(8an 

i,  226*  (Hommel). 

day);  uL  821*  ff  (Eaton). 

Nisrooh 

iiL  6540  (T.  6.  Pinches). 

Political  Constitatiim 

Ext.  48*. 

Nitre  .... 

iiL  655*  (James  Patrick). 

Social  Conditions 

Ext  490. 

No,  No-amon 

iiL  665*  (Griffith). 

New  Year  . 

iv.  764%  8160  (Abrahams) , 

Noadiah 

uL  5550. 

Ext  4830  (Bamsay). 

Noah  .... 

iiL  5550  (Woods). 

Neziah       .  , 

iii.  6420. 

Covenant  with 

i.  613*  (Davidson). 

Nezib  .  , 

iiL  5420. 

Sons .... 

iL   2880  (MargoUonth) ; 

Nibhas 

iiL  6420;  iy  6890(Pinches). 

Ext  790  ff  (Jastiow). 

Nibshan  ... 

iiL  643*. 

and  Flood  . 

ii.  16*  ff.  (Woods). 

Nicanor  (Ap.) 

iiL  543*  (H.  A,  White). 

on  Coins  of  Apamea 

Ext.  94*  (SchQrer). 

Nicanor  (NT) 

iiL  643*. 

Noah  (woman) 

iii.  556* ;  ii.  I290. 

Nicanor,  Feast  of 

i.  862*  (Harding). 

Noah,  Book  of  . 

iiL  556*  (Charles). 

Nicephorus,  Chrono- 

No-amon  • 

iii.  555*  (Griffith). 

graphy  of . 

L    116*,   121*  (Porter); 
Ext  341*  (Menzies). 

Nob  .... 

iiL   557*  (Dri'er),  50? 

(Bennett). 
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Nobah  (person) 
Nobah  (place) 
Nobai  . 
Nobleman 
Nod  . 

Nodab  . 

Noe 

Noeba  (Ap.) 
Nogah  . 
Nohah  . 
Noise  . 
Noisome 
Non  . 
Nooma  (Apu) 
Noph  .  , 


Nophah      .  , 
North  Conntiy  . 
Norwegian  Versioiui 
Noee,  Nostrils 

Flat-nosed 
Nose  Jewel 
Notable 
Nothing 
Nought 
Novice . 
Kumbar 

Five  . 
Fifty 
Forty 
Gematria 
Hundred 
Method   of  writing 

numbers 
Number  of  the  Beaat 

Round  Nombera 
in  Judge* 

Sacred  Nnmbens 

Seven 

Seventy  . 

Symbolic  Numbers 

Ten  . 

Thousand . 

Three 

Twelve 

Two  . 
Numbering  the  People 
Numbers,  Hours,  Years, 
and  Dates 

Dating,  Methods  of . 

Day  . 

Hours  of  the  Day 
Numbers  and  Count- 
ing      ..  . 
Years 
Beginning  of  the 
Year  . 
Kumbers  (Book)  . 

Analysis  . 
Authorship  and  Date 
Value      .  . 


ilL  687*. 

iii.  SS?'  (Welch). 

iii.  658»,  602'. 

iiL  668*  (Purvea). 

iii  668*  (SuflHn)}  L  225' 

(Hommel). 
iiL  668<>  (Suflrin). 
iiL  666i>[Noah]. 
iiL  658>>. 

iiL  668<> ;  iL  126*. 

iiL  668* ;  iLl30;  iiL  842*. 

iiL  658*. 

iii.  569'  (Hastings), 
iii.  673*  [Nun]. 
iiL  659*. 

iiL   669*  (Johns),  838* 

(Max  MOUer). 
UL  659*. 

iii.  559*  (Driver). 
Ext.  416*  (Bebb). 
iu.  559*  (Mackie). 

ui.  sec. 

L  633'  [Earring]. 
iiL  660*  (Hastings). 
iiL  660>  (Hastings). 
iiL  498^  [Naught]. 
iiL  660*. 

iiL  660*  (Kttnig) ;  L  166* 

(Barnes). 
iiL  664». 
iii.  664». 
iii.  663*,  66IS». 
iu.  666*. 
iiL  664*. 

iiL  660*  f. 

iiL  667',  618»  (Cowan); 

iv.  258'  (Porter), 
iii.  562»ffi 
iL  817' ffi 
iii.  564*. 
iiL  562*,  66e». 
iiL  663'. 

iiL  668* ;  Ext  170*. 
iiL  664*,  666'. 
iiL  664*. 

iiL  662*,  666* ;  ii.  780*. 
iii.  66.1*,  664*. 
iii.  562*. 
L  668*. 

Ext  473*  flT.  (Ramsay). 
Ext  479*  ff. 

Ext  476' a: 

Ext  476*0: 


Ext  474' ft 
Ext  479*  it 

Ext  483*  ff. 

iiL    567*  (Harford- 

Battersby). 
iiL  567*  C 
iii.  672*. 
iiL  673'. 


NnmeniuB  (Ap.) 
Nun  (letter) 
Nun  (person) 
Nurse  .  . 
Nurture  . 
Nuts  . 


Nympha,  Nymphas  . 

Oabdins  (Ap^) 

Oak     ...  . 

of  Mamre 

of  Meonenim  . 

of  Moreh  . 
Oar  .... 

Oath  .... 

Christ's  Teaching  on 

Ritual 
Obadiah 

Obadiah,  Book  of 

Contents  , 

Eschatology 

Name  and  Place  in 
Canon  . 

Relation  to  Jeremiah 

Unity  and  Date 
Obal  . 
Obdia  (Ap.) . 
Obduracy  . 
Obed  . 
Obed-edom  . 

Obedience,  Obey 
Obeisanoa  . 
Obelisk 
Black 
Obeth  (Ap.). 
ObU  . 
Oblation 

Object . 
Oboth  . 
Obscurity  . 
Observe,  Observation 
Obstinacy  . 
Occupy 
Ooonrrent  . 
Ochielus  (Ap.) 
Ochran 
Ocidelus  (Ap.) 
Ocina  (Ap.)  . 
Oded  . 
Odollam  (Ap.) 
Odomera  (Ap.) 
Oecumenina 
Of 

Offence 

Offence,  Mount  of 
Offer,  Offering,  Oblation 
Officer  .... 
Og      .      .      .  . 
Bedstead  ... 


m.673''(H.A  White). 
iiL  673*. 

iiL  578*  ,  iL  ISC'. 

iiL  878*  (Mackie). 

iiL  874'  (Hastings). 

iiL  674»  (Post);  IL  31* 

(Macalister). 
iiL  674*  (Mnrraj). 

iiL  676». 

iiL  676'  (Post). 

iiL  224*  (Driver). 

iiL  342*  (Bennett). 

iiL  436*  (Bennett). 

iv.  608*  (Hull) ;  Ext  862', 

aO»,  366*  (Blomfield). 
iii.  676*  (Ferries). 
iiL  577';  Ext  28»(Votaw). 
iii.  576'. 

iiL  677*;  iL  126' 127', 

129*,  131»,  l». 
iiL  577*  (SelUe). 
iiL  678'. 
iiL  678'. 

iiL  577*. 
iu.  678*. 
iii.  578'. 
L  635*  [Ebal]. 
iii.  680*. 

iL  302*  [Hardening]. 
iiL  680*;  iL  126*-*,  132*. 
iiL  680*  (Selbie) ;  iL  126* 

(Curtis). 
iiL  681'  (Adams  Blown), 
iii.  682'. 

iiL  879'  (Whitehooae). 
L  184»  (Honunal). 
iiL  682'. 
iiL  682'. 

iii.  687'  (Driver) ;  iv.  380* 

(Paterson). 
iii.  882*. 
iiL  682*. 
iiL  882*. 

iiL  882*  (Hastings). 
iL  302*  [Hardening]. 
iiL  883'  (Hastings). 
iiL  683*  (Hastings). 
iiL  883*. 
iiL  883*. 
iii.  583*. 

ii.  583*  (Ewing). 
iiL  683*. 

iiL  584'. 
iiL  584'. 

Ext  530*  (Turner). 

iii.  884'  (Hastings). 

UL  586'  (Hastings),  586* 

(Adeney). 
iii.  617' f.  (Warren). 
iiL  587'  (Driver), 
iii.  589*  (Massie). 
ui.  sec  (Redpath). 
iii.  590' ;  iL  482*  (Patrick). 
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Ohad  .... 

iiL  690> ;  ii.  122^. 

Old  Testament  Canon— 

Ohel  .... 

iii.  590» ;  ii.  127». 

Canonicity  of  Hagio- 

Oholab,  Oholibah 

iii.  590^  (Selbie). 

grapha 

iii.  612*. 

Oholiab 

iii.  690*. 

of  Hezatench 

iu.  611*. 

Oholibah 

iiL  690»  [Oholah]. 

Prophetic  -  His- 

Oholibamah. 

iiL  690*. 

torical  Books  . 

iiL  611*. 

OU      .      .      .  . 

iiL  690*  (Macalister) ;  iL 

Summary  Of  Re- 

31*. 

sults  . 

iii.  614*. 

Anointing  00  . 

iii.   593>;    Ext   669*  f. 

Evidence  from  Baba 

(Kautzsoh). 

Bathra 

iu.  606*. 

Libations .      .  . 

Ext.  669*  (Kautzsoh). 

Council  of  Jamnia 

iiL  607*. 

Press 

iL  81» ;  iii.  616*  (Post). 

2  Esdras 

iiL  607*. 

Oil  Tree 

iiL  692*  (Post). 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah 

iiL  611*. 

Ointment  . 

iiL  693'  (Macalister),  747\ 

Josephus 

iiL   607*;  Ext  468* 

Olamus  (Ap.) 

iiL  694*. 

(Thackeray). 

Old  Gate  . 

ii.  693*  (Conder). 

New  Testament  . 

iiL  608*01 

Old  Latin  Versions 

iiL  47*  (H.  A.  A.  Kennedy), 
iv.  218^  *  (Bartlet). 

Philo  . 

iiL  609*. 

Old  Man  . 

Siraoh  . 

iiL  610*. 

Old  Prophet 

iiL  694*  (Stevenson). 

Talmud 

iiL  606*. 

Old  Testament  . 

iiL  695*  (Curtis). 

Influence  of  Present 

Books,  Number  of  . 

iiL  698*. 

Knowledge  on  Re- 

Chronological Scheme 

L  290*  (Stewart). 

ligion  . 

iu.  616*. 

Criticism,  Higher  . 

iiL  602*. 

Jewish    Origin  of 

Teztoal 

iiL  601*;  iv.  884*  (H.  J. 

Canon  . 

iii.  606*. 

White). 

Syriac  Canon  . 

iv.  650*  fil  (Nartle). 

Ethics  . 

i  777»fE,  783*  (Strong). 

Term  '  Canon ' . 

iiL  604*. 

Interpretation  in  NT 

iiL  601*. 

Old  Testament  Lan- 

in Babbinic  and 

guage  . 

iii.  25*  (Margolionth). 

Talmndic  Period 

iiL  699*  ff. 

Alphabet  . 

L  70*  <r.  (L  Taylor). 

in  later  times  . 

iiL  602»ff. 

Aramaic  . 

iiL  26*,  34*. 

Name 

L  286*  (Stewart). 

Hebrew  Language, 

Origin  and  Growth — 

Antiquity  of 

iiL  25*. 

The  Law 

iiL  695*;  iL  864*-»76' 

Dialectic  Differ- 

(\Voods);iiL64*(Driver). 

ences  . 

ilL  30*iL 

Prophets 

iiL  696*. 

Grammar 

iiL  30*f. 

Writings  or  Hagio- 

Names  . 

iiL  25*. 

grapha 

iiL  687*. 

New  Hebrew 

iii.  31*  tt 

Preservation  and 

Origin  and  Rela- 

Transmission in 

tion  to  Arabic  . 

iii.  26*a 

Jewish  Chorch 

iiL  698*. 

Periods  of  Lan- 

in Christian 

guage 

IiL  31*ft 

Chnroh  .  • 

iii.  601*. 

Secondary  Sources 

jiL29*£ 

Beligioiu  Value  . 

iii.  604*. 

Old  Testament,  Text  of 

iv.  726*  (Straek). 

Style      .      .  • 

iii.  660*(K<inig) ;  Ext  166*. 

Criticism  . 

iv.  884*  (H.  J.  White). 

Text,  History  of  . 

iv.  731*  f.  (Strack). 

Hebrew  MSS  . 

iv.  727* tt 

MSS     .  . 

iv.  727*  tt  (Strack). 

History  of  Text 

iv.  731*. 

Massoretio  . 

iii.690*;  iv.729*ff.(Strack). 

Massoretes,  Work  of 

iv.  729*;  iiL  SW*  (Cutis). 

Pre-Maaaoretic 

iii.  698*;  iv.  730*  (Strack). 

Pre-Massoretic  Text 

iv.  730* ;  iiL  696*  (Curtis). 

Printed  Editions 

Preservation  , 

iii.  596*  (Car tie).  SI* 

of  Hebrew  OT  . 

iv.  726*  (Strack). 

(MaigolionUi). 

Verrions — 

Printed  Editions  of 

Old  Latin 

iiL  47*  ff.  (H.  A.  A.  Ken- 

Hebrew OT  . 

iv.  728*. 

nedy). 

Punctuation 

iv.  730*. 

Septoagint  . 

iv.  437*  (Nestle). 

Sopherim,  Work  of  . 

iv.  731*. 

Syriao  . 

iv.  660*  £  (Nestle). 

Versions,  Importance 

Targums 

iv.  678*  (T.  Walker). 

of  Old  . 

iv.  7S1*,  853*  tt  (Bebb). 

Vulgate 

iv.  873*  (H.  J.  White). 

Old  Testament  Times  . 

iL  507*ff., 807*ffi  (Barnes). 

[See  Vendons]. 

Olive  .... 

iiL  616*  (Post);  ii.  31* 

Old  Testament  Canon . 

iiL  604*  (Woods). 

(Macalister);  iiL  601* 

Alexandrian 

iiL  616*;  L  117*  (Porter). 

(Macalister). 

Canon  of  Reformed 

Olives,  Mount  of . 

iii.  616*  (Warren). 

and  Roman  Cath> 

Mount  of  Corruption 

L  500*  (Hastings). 

olio  Chnrches  . 

ilL  806*. 

Olivet  .... 

iii.  620*. 

Canonioity  of  Apoe- 

Olympas 

iii.  620*. 

iTphalBooka  . 

ffi.  616*;  LllT^S  (Porter). 

Olympius  (Ap.)  .  . 

ill.  620*. 
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Omar  . 

liL  eao*. 

Onnazd      •      •  • 

iv.  9880  (J,  Q,  Moulton)  i 

Omega . 

L  70>  (Charles). 

Ext2790(Fairweather) 

Omena . 

Ext.  fiSe*  (Jastrow). 

Ornament   •  • 

iiL  6320  (Maekie). 

Omer  . 

iy.  912«,  913*  (A.  R.  8. 

Oman  .... 

iii.  6330. 

Kennedy). 

Orpah  .      .      .  . 

iii.  6330. 

Omii  . 

iiL  620>;  iL  126^  129^, 

Orphan 

iiL  634*  (Hastings). 

130*. 

Orthosia  (Ap.) 

iiL  634*. 

OmriOdng). 

IiL  620»  (mitehouse). 

Oryx  .... 

iL  360. 

Chronology  of  Reign 

L  40e>  (Cortis). 

Osaias  (Ap.) 

iiL  634*. 

On  (person)  . 

iiL  e21>,  12*  (Selbie). 

Osea(Ap.)  . 

iii.  634*. 

On  (pUce)  . 

• 

• 

iiieSl*  (Griffith)  ;L204»; 

Oseas  (Ap.)  , 

iiL  634*. 

iL    480>,    481*  note 

Osiris  .... 

Ext  191*.  1940  (Wiede- 

(Driver). 

mann). 

Onam  .  . 

• 

• 

iiL  e22> ;  iL  ISO*. 

Oanappar  . 

iiL  634*  (Price);  L  189* 

Onan   .  . 

• 

• 

IiL  622»;  iL  126". 

(Hommel). 

Onesimns 

• 

ilL  622»  (Lock). 

Ospray.      .  . 

iiL  6340. 

Oneaiphoms . 

• 

IiL  622<>  (Milligan). 

Ossifraga  . 

iii.  6340  (Post). 

Oniares  (Ap.) 

L  1480  (H.  A.  White). 

Ostrich  . 

iii.  636*  (Post). 

Onias  (person)  (Ap.) 

iiL  629*  (Moss). 

Other  .... 

iiL  6350  (Hastings). 

iiL  624>  (MoM). 

Othni  .... 

iii.  6350. 

iiL  624*  (Post);  iL  29* 

Otliniel       .  > 

iiL  6350  (Selbie) ;  iL  1280 

(Macalister). 

(Curtis),    811*.  818> 

vIUiOB 

i.  658*  (Cmm). 

(KSnig). 

Ono  . 

iiL  824'  (Conder). 

Othoniaa  (Ap.) 

iiL  636*. 

Onus  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  6240. 

Onyeha 

iiL  6240. 

nedy). 

Onyx  . 

iiL  6240  (J.  Taylor);  L 

Ought  .... 

iiL  6360. 

644»(Sayce);  iv.  6200f, 

Outlandish  . 

iii.  6360. 

(Flinders  Petrie). 

Outrage  . 

iii.  637*. 

Open 

■ 

iiL  6260  (Hastings). 

Ontroad  . 

iiL  637*. 

Open  Place  . 

• 

iiL  6250  (Selbie). 

Oven  .... 

iiL  637*  (Porter);  L  318* 

Ophai  . 

• 

L  7130  (Selbie). 

(Macalister). 

Ophel  . 

iiL  626*  (Warren). 

Overseer  . 

iiL  637*. 

Ophir  . 

• 

iiL  6260  (Price);  L  136* 

Owl     ...  . 

iiL  6370  (Post). 

(MargoUonth) ;  Ext 

Ox(Ap.)     .      .  . 

iiL  638*. 

82*     (Jastrow),  850 

Ox      ...  . 

iiL  638*  (Post). 

Ophni  . 

(McCnrdy). 

Ox-goad 

iL  1940  (Selbie);  L  49o 

iiL  628V 

(Paterson). 

Ophrah 

• 

iiL  628>  (Stevenson) ;  i. 

Oxyrhynchus  Fra.gment  Ext  347*  (Ropea). 

728»  (J.  H.  Kennedy) ; 

iiL  6380;  ^  126*. » 

iL  1280  (Cnrtis). 

Ozia8(Ap.)  . 

iiL  6380. 

Or 

• 

iiL  629*. 

Oziel  (Ap.)  .      .  . 

iii.  6380. 

Oracle  .  . 

• 

• 

UL  629*  (Prichard);  iv. 

Ozni  .... 

iiL  6380. 

71*  (Bandissin),  107<> 

(Davidson);  Ext  556' 

P  (Priestly  Writings)  . 

iL  3680 £  (Woods);  Ext 

(Jastrow),  621',  648"  tl., 

715*  (Kantzsch). 

6620  f.  (Kautzsoh). 

Characteristics. 

iL  3680. 

Orator .  . 

• 

• 

iiL  6290  (Headlam). 

Date  and  Origin 

iL  3700;   Ext  716* 

Orchard 

• 

iii.  6290. 

(KautzBch). 

Order  . 

iiL  630*  (Hastings). 

Ethics      .  . 

Ext  7220  (Kantzsch). 

Ordain,  Ordinance 

iiL  631*  (Hastings). 

Extent     .      .  . 

ii.  3690. 

Ordination  . 

iiL  6310  (Gwatkin);  L 

Idea  of  God     .  . 

Ext  7160  (Kantooh). 

4260  (Gayford). 

Language . 

ii.  369*. 

OrebandZeab 

iiL  632*  (Cooke). 

Legislation 

iiL  70*  ff.  (Driver),  1020ff: 

Oren 

iiL  632*;  iL  126*. 

(Harford-Battersby). 

Organ  . 

iiL  4610  {^ugab]. 

Priesthood  in  . 

iv.  810  (Bandissin) ;  Ext 

Origen .  . 

Ext  490*  ffi,  5300  (Tnr- 

719*  (BCantzsch). 

ner). 

Date  of  System  . 

iv.  860  (Bandissin). 

Hexapla  . 

iv.  4420  (NesUe),  8640f. 

Sacrifice  in 

iv.  3360 (W.  p_  Paterson); 

(Redpath). 

Ext  720*  (Kantzsch). 

and  Canon 

L  1900  iPartMT\  •  iii  iUOO 

Sources 

Ext  715*  (Kautzsoh). 

(Stanton);   Ext  3400 

in  Genesis    .  . 

ii.  144*  (Ryle). 

(MenzieB). 

in  Joshu     .  . 

ii.  781*  (Smith). 

Orion  . 

• 

• 

iiL  632*  (J.  Taylor):  L 

192*  (Pinches). 

(Curtia). 
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Paddan 

III.  OOO  . 

ran  .... 

iL  40*  (Macalister):  L 

Paddan-anun 

818*. 

Paddle. 

111.  639^. 

Pananuns  . 

L  186°  (Hommel). 

Padon  .... 

111.  OocP. 

Panwag 

iiL  669*  (Post);  L  Bl«^ 

Pagiel  .... 

111.  oo>r. 

(Macalister) ;    fi.  97* 

Pahath-raoab 

tit    AQOfe  /QmbhaMV 

Ul.  099*  \D0UBWt), 

(Macalister). 

Pai      .      .      .  . 

111    AOQb  /QaIV^bV 

111.  fioy  (oeiDie). 

Pantikapeeum,  Jewish 

Painfnl,  Painfalneai  . 

Ul.  o3V  ( Hastings). 

Inscriptions  at .  . 

Ext.  9S*  (SehSrcr). 

Paint  .... 

iti    AQOb  /XTAAlnAX  .  t  OUb 

Ul.  odV"  (iKLaoicie) ;  i.  5i4  . 

Paper  .... 

iv.  947°  (Kenyan). 

'Pain' 

JBiXC  oo  (s>cnecnt6r). 

raper  needs       .  • 

iv.  213*  (Post). 

Palac«  .... 

111.  D4U*  (XWXuiebW. 

Paphos .      .      •  ■ 

iiL  659°  (Myres). 

Palal  .... 

tit  AAi\h 

Papias .      •      •  • 

iL    683*  (Strong),  698° 

Palanquin 

UL  640**. 

(Reynolds);  iiL  SS6° 

Pale  .... 

m.  d4U°  (Uftstinga). 

(Salmond).     890*  £ 

Palestina 

ttt  AilAb 

(Bartlet),  S33<>fi:  (Stu- 

Palestine 

Ul.    040"  (C/onaer) ;  li. 

ton). 

ouv^li.  (iSarnes). 

Papyrus     .  . 

iv.   212*-»  (Post),  MS* 

Art  and  Literatuiv  . 

1.  157°  (rlinaers  retne) ; 

(Kenyon). 

luct.  oo**  (iSutu). 

rapyn.      .      ■  . 

Ext.  352°  (Kenyoo). 

Climate 

Ul.    049" X. ;   L  (J. 

Coptie     •      •  • 

Ext.  356°. 

W.  FateiBon);  ii.  00^ 

Discoveiies  of  Papyri 

Ext  352». 

(Barnes) ;     iv.  lw° 

Egyptian  ... 

Ext  353*. 

(null),  65o°  (.Nicol). 

Greek  ... 

Ext  368^ 

Conquest  by  larael  . 

U.   OU0°I.    (JMmeS),  789° 

Hebrew  ... 

Ext  353*. 

(Smith). 

Value  ot  .      .  . 

Ext  355*. 

Flora  and  Fawut  . 

ill.  044*  K,  490*  ff.  (Post). 

Farable  (in  U 1 )  . 

iiL  660*  (KOnig). 

Geography      .  , 

ttt   ttA  1  b  £    a.ATK  tf 

Ul.  o4l"i,,  047  n. 

Original    Sense  of 

Harbooia     .  . 

tti    AviQb  ■  tt    01  1ft  /TTn11\ 

Ul.  D4d";  U.  oil*  (Utul). 

inaBnai  .       •  . 

iii.  661*. 

Mountain*  . 

ttt    OA  1  b    AXn^  t    /IT_11  k 

m.  041",  452*  I.  (Hall). 

Psychological  Origin 

iiL  660*. 

Plains  . 

ttt    OnOk  4P    fT\  '  \ 

Ul  oVo*n.  (imver). 

fCeiation  to  otner  ue- 

Springs  and  Rivers 

tit    AAObW  .  t  *><MMfIJ'n11\ 

UL  fWcr  tt,  ;  L  SSir  (UuU) ; 

vices  of  Style  • 

iiL  660*,  663*  (Plummer). 

IT.  280°  ff.  (Selbie). 

Jraraole  (in  JN  l )  . 

iii.  662°  (Plummer). 

Tribal  Boundaries 

tSS  OAlhSV 

UL  047"  tt. 

Attitude  01  liipisties . 

iiL  664*. 

Geology  . 

«ii    A^lft.  tt    1  K/te  AT  /TT_11\ 

Ul.  o41*;  u.  loirn.  (Hail). 

Christ's  use  of  •  • 

iii.  663°. 

Language .      •  « 

Ul.  t£5°tt.  (Margolioatn) ; 

Olassincation  . 

iiL  664°. 

JLXt.  47  (l>Uul). 

IMstribution  in  Gos- 

Minerals  .      .  . 

22!     OAKm^     n»f  Att  AF    /TT  Ilk 

UL  040*,  374*  ff.  (Hall). 

pels 

iiL  664*. 

Monuments,  Inscrip- 

Interpretation . 

iiL  665*. 

tions,  etc. 

tit    AAQb  A^ 

UL  009"  u. 

Relation  to  Proverb . 

iii.  663°. 

Political  and  Social 

to  Kiaoie      •  • 

iv.  270°  (MiodI). 

Condition  in  NT 

Terminology    .  . 

iiL  662°. 

Times   .      .  . 

Ext.  40*  n.  (Buhl). 

Paraclete 

iiL  665'>  (Hastings). 

Population 

m.  d4o°  ;  iSzt.  45°  (Buhl). 

Etymology  and  Use 

lUioes  . 

Ul.    Wo"*;    £«xt.  ^2*n. 

of  rapdirXiTroT .  . 

iiL  665°  f. 

(Jastrow). 

Functions .      •  . 

iL  408*  (Swete). 

Roads      .      .  . 

in.  o4J°  ;  IV.  805°  I.  (Ben- 

Interpretation  in 

nett),   892°   (Barnes) ; 

ratnersand  Vso  . 

iiL  666°. 

J£xt.  368*11.  (Buhl). 

Translations,  Alter- 

Trade and  Commerce 

IT.  800°  n.  (Bennett) ;  i<.xt. 

native  .      .  . 

iii.  668*. 

60*,  374*  (Buhl). 

in  St.  John's  GoHpel . 

iii.  667°. 

Palimpsests .      .  . 

IT.  956*  (Kenyon). 

Paradise      .      .  . 

iiL  668°  (Salmond);  L 

Palindromy .      .  , 

Ext.  167°  (K6nig), 

752°. 

PaUu  .... 

iii.  656* ;  ii.  122*>. 

Etymology      .  . 

iiL  668°. 

Palm  (of  the  hand) 

iii.  666*  (Hastings). 

in  OT  . 

iii.  669*. 

Palm  Tree  . 

111.  Ooo°  (rost) ;  il.  30* 

in  ri  i      .      .  . 

iiL  669*,  B?!*-*. 

(Macalister). 

in  Apocrypha  and 

Palmer-womi 

lu.  067°  (rost). 

Pseudepigrapha  . 

iiL    670*;  Ext  VH^i. 

Pal^  .... 

iii.  667'>  (Hastings),  826* 

(Fairweather). 

(Macalister). 

in  the  Fathers  . 

iiL  671*  f. 

Parah  .... 

iiL  672°. 

Paltiel .... 

iii.  668*. 

T'fl.rfl.llAllftni  ... 

i  cmmpi  mill  ... 

iv.  4*  (Budde) ;  Ext  106' , 

Paltite,  The 

iii.  6S8*,  738°  (Stenning) ; 

(K»nig). 

ii.  132*  (Curtis). 

Paralysis,  Paralytic  . 

iiL  326*  (Macalister),  6S7° 

Pamphylia  .  • 

iii.  60S*  (Ramsay). 

(Hastings). 

Christianity  in . 

iii.  659*. 

Paramyth  . 

iu.66d>(Kouig). 
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ParaD  .... 

iiL  6~Z*  (Chapman). 

Pasflover — 

Parbar.      •      •  . 

iii.  673*  (Driver) ;  iL  BOi', 

Post-Exilic  observance  iii.  690"  £ 

698»  (Conder). 

Preparation  for 

IV.  %yt  \r\irvf3of* 

Parcel  .... 

iii.  673»  (Hastings). 

iwiftnon  CO  iUufzoM  • 

iii      Afi^b      OQ b      AQAb  • 

Parehed  Coin 

iii.  673"  (Hastings);  iL 

J*(ZU  X>£^  ^AAUtZSCn/. 

27'*   (Macalister) ;  iv. 

to  Last  Sapper  • 

11.  Doo  u>  (oanaayf ,  lu. 

173",  91S»  (Post). 

lARf*    I^Qb  /'P1nfnmar\ 
iVl  1  M,%tf  luIuKIItSr/. 

Parchment  . 

iiL  673»  (Hastings):  iv. 

Dftinftritaii  r  assovor  • 

11    lAItt  /Maolria\ 

946"  (Kenyon). 

Pastor  .... 

mil  iinOk 
Ul.  Oln^. 

Pardon. 

iL  SO'  (Bethone-Baker). 

irastorai  Jc<pistie8 . 

111.    o£i     {m.  V/iynion»i^ 

Parents  . 

L  848*  (Bennett). 

/ 14  u.  ( r  incuay^e 

Irreverence  to  . 

L  623*  (Poacher). 

(jnosucism  in 

ii     lfi'7b  /TTAarl1om\ 

11.  lot  (neauiam). 

Parlonr 

iii.  674*  (Selbie). 

Patara  .... 

111.  oi»^  (xiamsay). 

Parmasht*  . 

iii.  674''.. 

Hi     AOOb  /TTaaf-infral 

Pannenas 

iiL  674". 

Patesi  in  Assyria . 

:    1  o/te  .  B*tsm. 

L.  Iwr ;  tdXt,  ooar. 

Pamach 

iiL  674". 

in  Babylonia  • 

1.  ZZ4  n.  (xionunei/ 1  jcuxu 

Paronomana 

iv.  272*  (Nicol) ;  Ext  165" 

033  ,    Soor  (Jastrow). 

(Kdnig). 

[QOe  jrnesc-A.ingj. 

Parosh  .... 

iiL  674". 

x^atnens  lAp.j 

iii.  693^. 

I'aronna 

iiL  674"  (Adams  Brown) ; 

PathroB 

111.  m™  (iilax  AliUler). 

i.    750",    763",  764»-" 

Pathrusim  . 

Ul.  Wo  (Max  JMuiier}. 

(Salmond). 

PatmoB       .      .  . 

Ul.  oao  (Uonyoeare;. 

Different  Comings  of 

Patriarchs    .      *  • 

ill    AQAA  i  T  'PbttIaM 

Ul.  wnr  \o»  l&yiOTfm 

Clirist  . 

iiL  674". 

Longevity  of    •  . 

iii  OQAh 

Doctrine  of  Paronsia 

iiL  675*  It 

Patristic  Commentaries 

in  Acts,  Epistles, 

on  Pauline  £pistles  . 

l^oee  urreeK  i^awisuc  Vyom* 

and  Revelation  . 

iii.  677". 

in  CU  ULTieS J* 

in  Fonrth  Gospel  . 

Ui.  67»». 

Patrobas      .       •  • 

111.  OiTO^. 

in  Synoptics  . 

iii.  676". 

Patroclus  (Ap.)  . 

liL  690*. 

Later  Doctrine 

iiL  679". 

f  aciem       •  . 

111*  \}tfo^  V -^as vIIl^VI* 

Time  of  Advent 

iiL  677»-",  678",  679». 

D«»« 

111.  DOtf  ^oeioie^. 

Parshandath* 

iii.  680". 

i^ani  .... 

ill.  Oito  \ruia.iay|* 

Parshioth  . 

L  288» (Stewart);  iv.  950* 

Arabia,  Visit  to  . 

1.  oL  (jieaoiamj. 

(Kenyon). 

Birtli  and  Environ- 

Parsism . 

iv.  988"  ff.  (J.  H.  Monlton). 

ment     •      •  • 

III.  D»/"; IV. oo>  (xvamsay). 

Parthians 

UL  680"  (T.  G.  Pinches). 

JcMindness  .      .  . 

u*.  ooi*  (Juacaiister). 

Particular,  Particularly 

iii.  681"  (Hastings). 

Captivities      .  • 

ill        TlOb  W  .      i  Acy<t» 
Ul.      7 It.  s     1.  4*3 

Parties  in  Palestine  . 

ii.  604"  fil  (Sanday);  iii. 

( 1  urner). 

821»ff.  (Eaton);  Ext. 

Character  and  Person 

tti  Anob 
Ul.  Ovtf  , 

62*  (Bohl). 

Chronology  of  Life  . 

Hi       TIRftAP  .    a  AC%K» 

Ul.    / 10^  u.  ;   1.  41o^-4Sfitr 

Fartridg* 

iii.  682*  (Po«t)|  iL  86" 

( 1  umer^. 

(Macalister). 

Uituensnip      .  . 

1      AAAh   /Y?      1?       Tla*^a«v1\  . 

1.  444"  {SL,  Iv.  i>6maru/ ; 

Im          OOOb        /Ownflnn\  ■ 

IV.      ZtTJ.       {xjtw&tKla) ; 

Parvaim 

iiL  682"  (Price);  L  184" 

£<xu.  ivo  (ocnurer;. 

(Margolioatb). 

Conversion      .  • 

iii        'TAlb  ft  ,       i  AOA* 
Ul.       ivl     n*  S       !•  4354" 

Pasach  .... 

iiL  682"  ;  iL  131". 

(Tamer). 

Pas-dammim 

iiL  682" ;  L  713". 

Doctrine,  Analyses  of 

Hi  TlttblT 

lu.  /  ID  n. 

Paseah  .... 

iiL  682";  iL  128". 

Adoption      .  . 

Ul.  i£A  'f  1.  4u  (L/andliBu); 

Paahhnr 

iiL  682^  (Bennett) ;  iL  124* 

11.    Sils'i.  (OanaUsii), 

(Curtis);    Ext.  701* 

Al^ib  /Vfa..fln\ 

H£  (m&rtinj. 

(Kautzsch). 

Angela  ... 

IV.  yy I  (iviouiion). 

Pass,  Passage,  Passenger  iii.  683^  (Hastings). 

Atonement  . 

IV.        (xvODertson),  Mxr 

Passion 

iii.  683"  (Hastings). 

(w.  1^.  i^&cersonj. 

Passover  . 

iiL  684*  (W.  J.  Moulton) ; 

Baptism 

111.  Ivor ;  1.  409"  (Itooert- 

L  860*  (Harding). 

son). 

Name  . 

iiL    688*;   Ext.  622* 

Christology  . 

iii.  722*ff. ;  L  386"  (Agar 

(Kautzsuh). 

Beet),  498*  (Robertson) ; 

Old  Testament  Refer- 

iv. 302"  (Bobertson). 

ences 

iii.  684*  ff. 

Christ's  Death 

Origin  and  Significano 

silL  688* ff.;  Ext.  621", 

on  the  Cross 

iiL  723". 

718*  (Kautzsch). 

Messiahship  . 

iii.  723*. 

Passovers    of  onr 

Person  . 

iiL  722* ;  L  489"  (Robert- 

Lord's Ministry . 

L  406"  ff:  (Turner). 

son). 

of  Year  of  Cmd- 

Pre-existenoe . 

iiL  722".   [See  Pxe-eziat- 

fixion . 

L  411*  f.  (Tomer). 

ence]. 
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Paul — Doctrine — 

Paul— Doctrine — 

Christ's  Sove- 

Sin 

iiL  720";  L  841*  ff.  (J.  H. 

reignty  . 

• 

iii  722^. 

Bernard);  iv.  534* ff 

Church  . 

• 

iii.  728*. 

(E.  R.  Bernard). 

Organization 

iii.  727». 

•ndDeath . 

iiL  721* ;  iv.  686*  (E.  B. 

Conscience  . 

• 

L  471*  (Kilpatriok). 

Bernard). 

Demonology  . 

• 

iii.  728'';  L  694*  (White- 

Sonl     •  • 

iv.  166"  (Laidlaw). 

house)  ;  iv. 

Spirit  . 

iiL  720*  f. ;  iv.  167",  612* 

(Whitehonse). 

(Ludlaw),  808*  (Robert- 

Election 

iiL728'';  it  62''f.  (Stewart); 

son). 

iv.  57''ff.  (Warfield), 

Trinily  . 

Ext  315*  ff  (Scott). 

802*.  304*  (Roberfason). 

Truth  . 

iv.  818"  (Stanton). 

Eschatology  . 

BL  729»'"';  L  489S  497" 

Woman . 

iiL  720*. 

(Robertson),  760*  (Sal- 

Epistles  . 

iiL  708"  ff.;  L  780"  (Bart- 

mond). 

let)  ;  iiL  627*  f.  (M'Cly- 

Enchariit 

iiL  727*;  L  489",  490" 

mont). 

(Robertson). 

Date     .  . 

L  423*  (Turner). 

Faith  . 

iiL  724* ;  L  787*  (Strong), 

Order  of  . 

iii.  833»-"  (J.  H.  Ber- 

835*ff. (Warfield);  ir. 

nard). 

S18*(Bartlet),43d'(Ade- 

Patristic  Commen- 

ney). 

taries  on 

Ext.  484*  ff.  (Turner). 

Flesh  . 

UL  720*  f. ;  It.  1(K5»,  612* 

Quotations  in 

iv.  187*  (Woods). 

(Laidlaw), 302"  (Robert- 

Vocabulary . 

iiL  41"  (Thayer). 

son). 

Jerusalem,  Confer- 

Freewill 

It.  304*  (Robertson). 

ence  at 

iiL  705". 

God      .  . 

iiL  718";  iv.  801"  £  (Ro- 

Visits to      .  . 

iiL  705" f.,  709*,  7U^|  L 

bertson). 

81"   (Headlam),  4SS" 

Fatherhood 

• 

iiL  718". 

(Turner) ;  ii.  96"  (Dads). 

Glory . 

iv.  302*  (Robertson). 

Martyrdom     .  . 

iii.  716* ;  L  420*  (Turner) ; 

RighteoTwneH 

iiL  718";  iv.  301"f.  (Ro- 

iv. 308"  (Patrick  and 

bertson). 

Relton). 

GifU  . 

iiL  728". 

Missionary  Career  . 

iiL  703"  ff 

Grace  . 

iiL  718" ;  iv.  804*  (Robert- 

First Journey 

iii.  704"  ff ;  L  421"  (Tur- 

son). 

ner). 

Holy  Spirit  . 

iiL  726* ;  i.  489"  (Robert- 

Second Joum^  . 

iiL  70«*ff ;  L  42^  (Tur- 

son ;  iL  409*  ff.  (Swete) ; 

ner);    iiL    866",  867" 

Ext.  318*  ff.  (Scott). 

(Ramsay). 

Hope    .  . 

• 

iiL  729*. 

Third  Jottm^  . 

iiL  709»ff. ;  L  422"  (Tnr- 

Justification  . 

iii.  724*;  iv.  803"  f.  (Ro- 

ner); iiL  867"  (Ramsay). 

bertson). 

Name      .      .  • 

iii.  697". 

Kingdom  of  God 

iiL  728^£ 

Rome,  Residence  in  . 

iiL  718*ft;  iv.  297*  (Ro- 

Law . 

• 

iii.  719*,  78*-81*  (Den- 

bertson),  808*  ff.  (Pat- 

ney);  iv.  802*  (Robert- 

rick and  Relton). 

son). 

Spain,  Visit  to  . 

iiL  714*;  iv.  609*  (Pat- 

LoTe . 

iiL  726*. 

rick). 

Man  • 

iiL    720* ;    iv.    302"  ff. 

Thorn  in  the  Flesh  . 

iiL  700"f.;  iL  94"  (Dods). 

(Robertson). 

Tomb 

iv.    806"  (Patrick  aad 

lilarriage 

iiL  266"  (Paterson). 

Relton). 

Mediation 

iiL  818*  (Adeney). 

Trade 

iiL  690*;  iL  286*  (Ewing). 

Paiooria 

> 

lii.  729",  678^"  (Adams 

Trial. 

iiL  713*;  L 127*  (Burrows), 

Brown). 

418" ff  (Turner);  iiL 

Player  . 

• 

iiL  720* ;  iv.  40*  (Bernard). 

616"  (Cowan). 

Psychology  . 

• 

iiL  720*81;  iv.  160*fi., 

Vow  .... 

iiL  600"  (Eaton). 

Regeneration 

618^  (Laidlaw). 

Voyage  and  Ship- 

• 

It.  218*  ff,  Siaoi>  (Bartlet). 

wreck 

L  43"  f.  (Dickson),  819* 

Repentance  . 

iiL  720*. 

(Prichard);  iiL  8e^ff 

Resorrection 

• 

iiL  729* ;  L  489"  (Robert- 

(Ramsay) ;  iv.  268*-  » 

son) ;  IV.       n.  (Hj.  it. 

(Ramsay) ;  Ext.  365"  ff 

Bernard). 

(Blomfield).  [See  Roads 

Righteoomew 

iiL  718":  iL  210"  (San- 

and  Travel  in  NT]. 

day)  ;  iv.  283*  (Stevens). 

and  Greek  Philosophy 

Ext.  160*  (Ramsay). 

Salvation 

iv.     866"ff  (Adams 

and  Judaizers  . 

iiL  709". 

Brown). 

and  Old  Testament  . 

Ext.  388"  (Garvie). 

SanotifiMtion 

• 

iiL  726";  iv.  393*- " (Bart- 

and Revelation  (Book 

let). 

of). 

iv.  804*  (F.  C.  Portsr). 
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Paul  and  th«  Roman 

Penny  .... 

iiL  427"  f.  (Kennedy). 

Government  . 

ilL  m^;  L  481»f.  (Head- 

Pension  ... 

iiL  739". 

lam). 

Pentateuch  .  . 

[See  Hexateuch]. 

and  Simon  Magna  . 

iv.  623«-528''  (Headlam). 

Pentateuch,  Samaritan 

Ext.  68"  (KSnig). 

and  Slavery     .  . 

iii.  834*  (Bernard) ;  iv. 

Compared  with 

468»  (Whitehouse). 

Jewish 

Ext.  69". 

and  St.  Mark  .  . 

iu.  246*  (Chase). 

with  Septnagint  . 

Ext.  71*. 

and  St.  Luke    .  . 

iu.  168*  (Bebb). 

Source  of  Peculiarities 

Ext.  71". 

and  St.  Peter  . 

iiL  709*.  765*.  778*  (Chase) ; 
iv.  524*ff.  (Headlam). 

Pentecost    .  . 

iii.  739"  (Purves) ;  L  861' 
(Harding);  Ext  662* 

Paul,  Acts  of  Peter  and 

iv.  623*  fil  (Headlam). 

(Eautzsch). 

Panl,  Apocalypse  of  . 

iiL  816*  (Chase). 

Ceremonies  . 

iii.  741*  f. 

Paul,  Apooryphal  Acts 

Character  and  Titles 

iii.  739"  f.,  742*. 

of     ...  . 

iv.  623*  ff.  (Headlam). 

Method  of  Computa- 

Panlus, Sergios  . 

iiL  731*  (Headlam),  607"  f. 

tion 

iiL  740*f. ;  iv.  351*(Eaton). 

(Findlay). 
iii.  731"  (Warren). 

in     the  Christian 

Pavement    .      .  . 

Church  . 

iiL  742* ;  iL  407*  (Sweto) ; 

Pavement,  Th*   .  . 

iL  74''  (Nestle) ;  iii.  877" 

iii.  762*  (Chase). 

(Pnrves)  ;  iv.  706* 

Penuel .      .      •  ■ 

iu.  739*(Men:iU);  iL  128*, 

(Davies). 

131*    (Curtis),  629"  f.. 

Pavilion      .      .  . 

iiL  732"  (Hastuigs). 

633*  (Driver). 

Pe       .            .  . 

iu.  732". 

People  .... 

iiL  742"  (Selbie). 

Peace  .... 

iiL  732"  (Adams  Brown). 

of  the  Land 

iiL  743*,  828"  (Eaton). 

Peacemaker . 

Ext.  21*  (Votaw). 

Peor    .    ■  . 

iiL  743*  (Bennett)  i  L  282* 

Peace-offering 

ir.   333»,    338*  (W.  P. 

(Conder). 

Faterson). 

PepyL 

L658". 

Peacocks  . 

iiL  7SS"  (Post). 

Pepy  n.      .      .  . 

L  668". 

Pearl  .... 

iiL  783"  (Post). 

Persea  .... 

iiL  743*  (Ewing). 

Pecniiar  . 

iiL  734*  (Hastings). 

Perazim 

iiL  744*. 

Pedahel 

iiL  736^. 

Perdition 

iiL  744*  (Massie). 

Pedabzor  . 

iiL  735*  (SelUe). 

Peres  .... 

iiL  341*  f.  (MargoUonth); 

Pedaiah  . 

iiL  735*  (Stevenson);  u. 

iv.  906*  (Kennedy). 

127*»«»,  131"  (Curtis). 

Perosh  .... 

iii.  744",  282" ;  iL  129". 

Pedias  (Ap.) 

iiL  735". 

Perez  .... 

iii.  744"  (N.  J.  D.  White) ; 

Peel,  Pill     .      .  . 

iiL  735"  (Hastings). 

iL    126",    126*,  129* 

Peep  .... 

iii.  736". 

(CurUs). 

Pekah  .... 

iiL  736*  (Whitehonse). 

Perezitea  ... 

UL  746*. 

Chronology  of  Beign 

iii.  736*;  L  186*  (Hom- 
mel),  401* ff.  (Curtis); 

Perez-nzzah .      .  . 

iii.  471"  (Stenning);  iv. 
843*  (Selbie). 

iii.  737"  (Stevenson). 

Perfection  . 

iii.  745*  (Banks). 

Pekahiali           .  . 

UL  737"  (Stevenson);  i. 

Perform,  Performance . 

iiL  746"  (Hastings). 

186*  (Hommel),  401*  ff. 

Perfume 

iiL  746"  (Macalister). 

(Curtis);   iiL  736* 

Perga  .... 

iii.  747"  (Ramsay). 

(Whitebouse). 

Pergamus,  Pergamnm 

iii.  749*  (Ramsay). 

Pekod  .... 

iiL  737"  (Price);  L  185" 

Perida  .... 

iii.  762*. 

(Hommel). 

Perizzite     .      .  . 

iii.  762*  (Welch). 

Pelaiab 

iii.  738"  ;  u.  127*. 

Perjury 

uL  676"  (Ferries) ;  L  622" 

Pelaliali 

iiL  738*. 

(Poncher). 

Pelatiali 

iii.  738* ;  u.  122",  127*. 

Persecute,  Persecutor  . 

iii.  763*  (Hastings). 

Peleg  .... 

iiL  738*  (S  e  1  b  i  e),  15* 
(Pricbard)  ;    Ext  82* 
(Jastrow). 

Persecution  . 

iii.  763*  (Gwatkin);  L 
430*  (Gayford);  Ext 
21"  Votaw). 

Pelet  . 

iiL  738* ;  iL  127*- ",  132*. 

in  Maccabcean  Period 

iii.  181"  ff.  (Fairweather). 

Peleth  .... 

iiL  738*  ;  u.  126* ;  iiL  12". 

under  Nero 

iiL  616*  ff  (Cowan),  784* 

Peiethites  . 

L  376"  (Selbie). 

(Chase). 

Pelican. 

iiL  738*  (Post). 

Persepolis  (Ap.)  . 

iii.  763"  (Sayoe). 

Pelidttia 

iiL   738".    [See  PhDis- 

Perseus  (Ap.) 

iii.  753"  (H.  A.  White). 

tines]. 

Perseverance      .  . 

iiL  754*  (Ferries). 

Pelonite 

ilL  738",  668*  (Stenuing). 

Persia  .... 

iiL  754"  (Sayce). 

Pen  .... 

iv.  947"  (Kenyon). 

Persian  Religion  . 

iv.  988*ffi  (J.  H.  Monlton). 

Pencil  .... 

iiL  738"  (Selbie). 

Influence  on  Jndaiam 

iv.   988"  ff.  ;    Ext  274*, 

Pendant 

iiL  739*. 

279*,  289*,  297"  f.,  307' f. 

Peniel  .       .       .  . 

iiL  739*  (Merrill). 

(Fairweather). 

Peninnah    .      .  . 

iiL  739". 

Persians     .      .  , 
1  Persia  .... 

UL,  754°  (Sayoe). 

Penknifa     .  . 

iiL  789". 

iiL  760* 
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iii.  795*. 

Messiali 

iiL  7flfi»flr 

Ills  1  \nf  MX* 

TVv^.riTiA  Af  rihriHl; 
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Regeneration 
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iiL  794*. 

Sanctification 
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Family,  Edncation, 
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UTrll^ii  ilr  vx  .x^vxav  ▼  VXD 

ii.  219>>  (Candliah). 
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in  Tradition  . 
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iii.  783*fiEl 
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iii.  772*. 
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iii.  779*. 
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iiL  7S8». 

TlAla.f.iAn  P&nline 

Healing  of  Cripple  . 

Hi.  702*. 

T  A  fAv^f.nTA 

iiL  788^it 
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fA  17niaflA  nf  .TAntAH 

iiL  788*. 

Ascenidon  . 

HL  758»-781* 

Ills    I  fU       IVA  • 

fiA  PAfrin  A  SnAAfihes 

Later  History 

Bi  7Bl*-7«7» 

in  AotB 

iiL  798*. 
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iiL  777*  ffi, 

mm  Is    1  f  #  aAs 

to  2  Peter 

iii.  812*  £ 

Martyrdom     .  . 

ilL  78^  f    770*  TTl*-* 

Style       .  . 

iiL  782^. 

777*f  •  i  4aO*fTnnier)- 

Text,  Transmission 

iv.  309*  (Patriok  and 
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of  . 

... 

ni.  779*. 
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Names 
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lu.  781*,      { I  bayer). 

Power  of  the  Keys  . 

iii      IRQl^f  t    iv  SA^ff* 

PAfAr          Kni<itlp  of 

m.  796*  (Onase). 

A^nthenticitv 

iiL  799* ff.,  806*, 800^, 818*. 

Quo  Vadit  L^end  . 

iii  774* 
III.  #  1 V  • 

A  nf  hni* 

iiL  797*. 

Speeches  in  Acts 

iii  762*-  *  784^ 

111>    fVXt         y  (W^B 

CUm  f lAn  fji    SI  11  m  m  n.rv 

Theology  of  . 
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of  . 
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Traditions  of 
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Writings,  non- 
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iii.  798*,  816*L 

Canonical — 

±JWl/llUV  ... 

UL  812*,  8  3^. 

Apocalypse  of  Peter 

iii  77ftb 

iii.  797*. 

Epistle  to  James  . 

i  i  i  777* 
III.  lit  • 

iiL  797*. 

Gospel  of  Peter 

iii    77 A*  •  RiiL  d^K^  ^Taa- 

1^^fli*h  iL^i^l  narv 

iiL  797*;  L  7S8^  (Sal- 

leer). 

mond). 

Judicium  Petri 

iii.  777*s 

God      •      •  • 

iiL  797*. 

Preaching  of  Peter 

iii.  778*. 

Redemption  . 

iiL  797*. 

and  ComelioB  . 

iii.  764». 

False  Teachers . 

iii.  798*. 

and  Simon  Magtis  . 

iii.  763*.  778*,  776»,  778*; 

Gnosticism,  Refer- 

iv. 623*  ff.  (Headlam). 
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iiL  799*. 
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Occasion   and  Cir- 
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UL  766^,  768*. 

eumstauces  . 

iiL  788^. 
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iiL  821*. 

on  . 

iULba  4110  (innier/a 

Phansoos     •      •  ■ 

iii.  821*  (^ton). 

Relation  to  Kphesi- 

an  Of  \./uiUBiuouof 

iii.  825* 

Philemon  ■ 

iii    A5Ulb  /  T    H  PAmovvIl 

Ul.  OOO  (ja  Ha  i>eruara/a 

AU{^<$1B    >             •  a 

iii.  820*. 

iimef  x^iace,  ana  v-'ir* 

f  r«MS  will        •  • 

iiL  820*. 

cumstances  of 

Immortality,  Ro- 

Writing  ■      •  • 

iii.  840*». 

anrrection.  Re- 

Philistia 

iii.  844*  [Philistinee]. 

tribution  . 

iii.  825". 

Philistines  •      •  • 

iiL  844*  (Beecher) ;  i.  36P 

Law,  ObBerranoe 

(Sayce) ;  ii.  261'(Cony- 

of  . 

iii.  826*. 

beare) ;  Ext  78^  (Jas- 

Messianio  Hope 

iii.  828*. 

trow). 

Separatenesa. 

iiL  826". 

Characteristioa . 

iii.  844^ 

Kame 

iiL  820". 

Histoiy  . 

iiL  846*£ 
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Phoenicia — 

Lords  of  tli6    •  • 

iiL  84^.  IS?"  (Aelen). 

Constitution  and 

Nain6       •      •  • 

iiL  844*. 

(government  •  • 

iiL  869*. 

Oppression  of  Israel . 

iii.  847». 

.  Cosmogony      •  • 

L  603^£  (Wbitehonae). 

Reli^on   .      .  • 

iiL  846'> ;  L  644*. 

Inscriptions  and 

in  time  of  Abraham . 

ii.  157*. 

References    .  . 

iiL  866*. 

Philo  .... 

Ext.  197''  (Dmmmond). 

Name      •      •  . 

iiL  867*  note }  L  S47* 

Eschatology     •  • 

L  746*  (Charles). 

(Sayoe). 

Ethics  ... 

Ext  am\  296*  (Fair- 

PeopI*     •     •  . 

iiL  858* ;  It.  177*  not* 

weather). 

(Max  Mailer);  Ext  79* 

Evidence  to  Canon  • 

iiL  eog"  (Woods). 

(Jastrow). 

.    Influence  on  Chris- 

Religion .  . 

iU.  860*. 

tian  Writers .  . 

Ext.  207». 

Settlements     .  . 

iii.  857*. 

Life  .... 

Ext.  m*. 

Relation  to  Fourth 

(Blomfield). 

Gospel 

iL  703"  f.  (Reynolds). 

Tombs     .  . 

iv.  457*  (Niool). 

to  Epistle  to  He- 

WeightsandHearaies iv.  905*  (A.  R.  &  Keo- 

brews  .  . 

iL  83S*  (Bmoe). 

nedy). 

System  of  Thought  . 

Ext.  199*  £ 

Phoenix       •      .  . 

IU.  862*  (Ramsay) ;  i.  620* 

Allegorical  Inter- 

(Prichard); ^it  190* 

pretation  . 

L  6S*(Masde). 

(Wiedemann). 

Characteristics 

Ext.  199*. 

Phoros  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  863*. 

Doctrine  of  Angels 

Ext.  287''  (Fairweather). 

Photius  of  Constanlan- 

Divine  Powers  . 

Ext.  203'' ft 

ople  .... 

Ext  630*  (Toner). 

Faith .  . 

L  828''  (Warfield). 

Pbrurai  (Ap.)      .  . 

iiL  863*. 

God  ... 

Ext.  202*  fll,  279*  (Fair- 

Phrygia 

iii.  863*  (Ramsaj). 

weather). 

Christianity  in . 

iiL  867*. 

Logos .      .  . 

Ext.    206*ff::    iL  7030 

Geographical  and 

(Reynolds) ;  iiL  136* 

Historical  . 

iii.  864*. 

(Purves) ;    Ext.  2S3f 

Inscriptions 

iiL  868*. 

(Fairweather). 

Jews  in    .      .  . 

iiL  868*. 

Messianic  Hops. 

Ext.  SOO"  (Fairweather). 

'Phrygian  Region'  . 

iii.  863*  £ 

Resuirection  • 

Ext.  306*  (Fairweather). 

in  Acts  2" 

iii.  867*. 

Spirit . 

iL  406*  (Swete). 

in  Pauline  Geography 

iiL  865*. 

Man  as  the  Micro- 

Phygelus 

iiL  869*  (Mnir). 

cosm  . 

Ext  201* 

Phylacteries 

iiL  869*  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 

Relation to  €rod 

Ext  207*. 

nedy). 

Philosophy,  Origin, 

Date  of  Introduction 

iiL  872*. 

and  Nature  . 

Ext  200*. 

Modem  Jewish  use  . 

iii.  870*. 

Universe,  Theory  of 

Ext  200*. 

New  Testament 

"V^Torks  ... 

Ext  198*  a 

use 

iii.  873*. 

Philologus  •      •  • 

iiL  848''. 

Scripture  warrant  . 

iii.  870*. 

Philosophy  . 

iiL  848''  (Eilpatricic). 

Phylarch  (Ap.)  . 

iiL  874*. 

Function  and  Bela- 

Physician 

111.  021°  (Macaiistw). 

tion  to  Religiou 

iiL  848*. 

Pi-beseth 

iiL  874*  (Griffith). 

Greek  Philosophy 

iiL  849''  ff.  ;  L  468* ;  Ext 

Picture. 

iiL  874*  (Mackie). 

147*  ft  (Ramsay). 

Piece  .... 

iiL  875*. 

and  Christianity  . 

iiL  861''  £f. ;   Ext.  160* 

Pterins. 

Ext  530*  (Turner). 

(Ramsay). 

Piety  .... 

iii.  875*. 

Philo's     .      .  . 

Ext    200*fil  (Drnm- 

Pigeon .... 

iL  36*  (Macalister). 

mond). 

Pi-hahiroth 

iiL  875*  (Selbie). 

Phinees  (Ap.)     •  • 

iiL  864*. 

Pilate  .... 

iiL  876*  (Purves). 

Phinehas     •  . 

iiL  864*  (N.  J.  D.  White) ; 

Pilate,  Acts  «>f  ■  . 

iiL  878* (Purves);  L4I»L 

ii.  123*- *  (Curtis). 

(Turner) ;  iiL  84S*  (ran 

Hill  of 

ii.  169''. 

DobechilU). 

Phinoe  (Ap.)  . 

iii.  SSjy. 

Pildash 

iii.  879*. 

Phlegon      .  . 

iii.  855*. 

Pilha  .... 

iii.  879*. 

Phoebe  .... 

Phoenicia     .      •  . 

iiL  SSS*  (Thatcher). 

PiUar  .... 

iiL  879*  (Whitehouse). 

Alphabet  and  I^ui- 

in  Religions  Caltna  . 

iu.  879* ;  L  75*  (A.  R.  S. 

gnage  . 

iiL  858*;  L70''ff.  (L  Tay- 

Kennedy),278*(Cook«), 

lor),  347'>  (Sayoe). 

806*  (Davies);  Ext 

Art  .... 

iiL  869*. 

lU*-*,  US'  (Ramsay), 

Civilization  and  Com- 

170*  (KSnig),  «80' 

merce   .      .  . 

ULSOIK 

(Kautzsch). 
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Pillar    in  Solomon's 

Temple       .      .   iii.  881' ;  i.  308"  (Davies) ; 

Ext.  620'>  (Kaatzsch). 
in  Tabernacle  .      .  ir.  657*- ■>  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 

Pillar,  Plain  of  the     .  iiL  881i>  (Selbie). 
Pillow  .      .      .      .   iiL  882^  (Selbie). 
PUtai  ....  iii.  882>. 
Pin     .      .      .      .iii.  882'' ;  iy.  657*  (A.  R. 

S.  Kennedy),  901*  (H. 

Porter). 

Pine  Tree    .      .      .   HL  882''  (Post). 

Pinnacle     .      .      .iiL  882*  (Davies). 

Pinon  ....  iii.883>;iT.  173''[Piuion]. 

Pipe    ....  iiL  883^. 

Pipe  (Mnsie)       .      .   iiL  461*  (Millar). 

Piram  ....   iiL  883*. 

Piratlion,  Pirathonite .   iiL  883*  (Cooke). 

Pisgah  ....   iiL  883*  (Chapman). 

Pishon  (PiMm)     .      .  iiL  884';  L  643^*  (Sayoe); 

ii.  46g>  (H.  A.  White). 
Pisidia ....   iiL  884*  (Ramsay). 
Pispah  ....   iii.  886> ;  ii.  132*. 
Pit      ....   iiL  886*  (Ewing). 
Pit  (metaphorioal)      .   iiL  886*  (J.  Taylor). 
Pitch  ....   iiL  S80>  (James  Patrick). 
Pitcher       .      .      .iiL  SSe*  (Macalister). 
Pithom       .      .      .   iiL  886*  (Sayce);  L  BOS'- * 

(Harris  and  Chapman). 
Pithon  ....  iiL  887* ;  iL  131». 
Pitifol  ....   iiL  887*  (Hastings). 
Pity    ....  iiL  887*;  L  462>(Aglen). 
Place  of  Ton      .      .  ir.  790'. 
Plague.      ...  IiL    887*  (Macalister), 

324' ff. 

Plagues  of  Egypt       .   iii.  888' (Macalister). 
1.  Defilement  of  River  iiL  889'. 
2  Frogs  ...   iiL  889*. 

8.  4.  Lice,  Flies  .  iiL  890*. 
5.  6.  Murrain,  Boils .  iiL  890*. 
7.  8.  Hail,  Locnsts  .    iii.  891' f. 

9.  Darlcness  .  .  iiL  892'. 
10.  Death  of  Firstborn  iiL  89^. 

Plain    ....   iiL  893*  (DriTsr). 

Plain   ....   iiL  894*  (Hastings). 

Plain,  Cities  of  the  .  iL  227*  (Hull),  764* 
(Warren) ;  iiL  161'  note 
(Driver) ;  iv.  61»,  986* 
(Driver). 

Plane  Tree  ...  iiL  894*;  L  380*  [Chest- 
nut]. 

Planets       .      .      .   L  192*  (T.  G.  Pinches). 
Plant,  Plants     .      .   iii.  492*  f.  (Post). 
Play    .      .      .      .iii.  894*  (Hastings). 
Plead  .      .      .      .iii.  895*  (Hastings). 
Pleasure  (verb)    .      .   iii.  895*. 
Pledge  ....   iii.  895^  (Selbie). 
Pleiades      .      .      .iii.  895*  (J.  Taylor);  L 

144'   (Burney),  192' 

(Pinches). 

Pleroma      .      .      .  iv.  1»  (Look). 
Ploke  ....   Ext.  165*  (KOnig). 
Plough.      .      .      .  L  49*  ( J.  W.  Paterson). 
Plnmbline,  Plummet  .   iv.  2*  (Carslaw) ;  L  88* 
(Hastings). 
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Pochereth-hazzebaim  . 
Poet  .... 
Poetry,  Hebrew  .  . 

Poems  in  Prose  and 

Verse  . 
Rules    for  Hebrew 

Poetry 
Assonance  . 
Line 
Metre  . 

l^inah 
Parallelism  . 
Paronomasia . 

Rhyme  .      •  . 
Scale  of  Lines 
Strophes      .  . 
Verse  . 
Species  of  Poetry  . 
Artistic  Poetry  . 
Drama  . 
Epos     .  . 
Folk  Poetry  . 

Contrafactum  . 

Gnomic 

Taunt-song 
Lyric  Poetry . 
Poetry  of  the  Pro- 
phets    .  . 

of  Psalter  . 

of  Wisdom  Lit- 
erature . 
Poison  .... 
Pole  .... 
Polish  Versions  . 
PoU  .  .  .  . 
Pollution 

Pollux  .... 
Polygamy  . 


Polysyndeton 
Polytheism  in 


in  Greek  Rell^on  . 
Pomegranate      .  • 

Pommel      .  .  . 

Pond    .      .  .  . 

Pontius  Pilate  .  . 

Pontus.      .  .  . 

Christiani^  in . 
First  Kingdom . 
Jews  in 

Name  in  NT  . 

Pontus  in  NT  times 
Pool    .      .      .  . 
Poor    .      .      .  . 


Poplar .  •  •  . 
Poratlia      .      .  . 


iv.  2*  (Selbie). 
iv.  2*  (Hastings), 
iv.  2*  (Budde);  Ext  166*C 
(Kanig). 

iv.  3*. 

iv.  3*ff. 

iv.  9* ;  Ext.  165*  (Kanig). 
iv.  3*. 
iv.  5*. 

iv.  5* ;  iu.  20*  (Selbie). 
iv.  4* ;  Ext  166*  (Konig). 
iv.  9*,  272*  (Nicol) ;  Ext 

165*  (Konig). 
iv.  9' J  Ext  168'  (KSnig). 
iv.  6*. 

iv.  7* :  Ext  16S*  (KSnig). 

iv.  4'. 

iv.  9' a 

iv.  12*  It 

iv.  9'. 

iv.  9*. 

iv.  10*  tt 

iv.  10*. 

iv.  11». 

iv.  10*. 

iv.  10*.  la*. 

iv.  12*. 

iv.  la*.  15S*fl:  (Davi- 
son). 

iv.  13*. 

iv.  13''  (Macalister). 

iv.  14*.   [See  Asherah]. 

Ext  418*  (Bebb). 

iv.  14*  (Hastings). 

[See  Unclean]. 

L  608*  (Prichard). 

iiL  264*  flf:  (W.  P.  Pater- 
son). 

Ext  156*  (Konig). 

iL  200*  £  (Davidara), 
446*  £f.  (W.  P.  Pater- 
son); Ext  616*  ff. 
(Kantzsch). 

Ext  138' ff.  (Ramsay). 

iv.  14*  (Post);  iL  81* 
(Macalister). 

hr.  16*  (Hastings). 

iv.  18*  (Wilson). 

iiL  875*  (Purves). 

iv.  16*  (Ramsay) ;  L  189* 
(MUligan). 

iv.  17*. 

iv.  15*. 

Ext  95*  (Sohfirer). 
iv.  17*. 
iv,  15*. 

iv.  18*  (Wilson). 

iv.  19*  (Driver) ;  Ext  17* 

(Votaw). 
iv.  20*  (Post). 
It.  21*. 
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Forob  .... 

Prayer— OT— 

(Warren). 

in  Monarchical 

of  Temple ... 

ir.  «98«.  706*.  708»,  mK 

period 

iv.  89". 

PorciuB  FestnB    •  • 

iL  4*  (Robertson). 

in  Prophets  . 

iT.  40". 

Porcupine    •      •  ■ 

L  304»  (Post). 

in  Psalms.  Proverbs, 

Porpoise            ■  • 

L  231>>  (Post). 

Job  . 

It.  41*' 

Port  .... 

to  Angels 

Ext  286*  (Fidnrwther). 

Porter  .      .      .  • 

in  Apocrypha  . 

iT.  42*- ". 

(Wairen) ;  ir.  74',  80S 

in  NT 

It.  42". 

06^  (Bandissin). 

Christ's  Example 

Portnguese  Versions  . 

Ext  410i>  (Bebb). 

and  Teaching. 

iv.  42" tt 

Pondonins  (Ap.)  •  . 

iv.  22*. 

Conditions  of 

Prayer  . 

iv.  43". 

FoBsessioa  bjy  Devils  . 

It.  22*  (Whitehoose) ;  L 

Lord's  Prayer  . 

iv.    43*.     [Sm  Locd^ 

693";  iiL  327"  (Mac- 

Prayer^ 

alister)  {  iv.  410*-412'. 

Parables  on 

iv.  43'. 

Methods   of  Heftl- 

in  Acts  . 

iv.  44*-". 

ing  of  Christ  and 

Prayer  and  Fasting  iv.  44". 

Apostles 

L  693"  f. 

Times  and  Pl&ces 

IV  AAA 

Poet  (Doorpost)  • 

iv.  23»  (Ewing). 

in    Epistles  and 

Courier    .  • 

It.   28*;    Ext,  383"  E, 

Apocalypse  ■ 

lv>  9%  U. 

886"f.  (Ramsay). 

in  Early  Church  • 

u  4i6o  tvayioruf. 

Pot  .... 

iL  40*  (Macalister). 

in  xveiij^ivu  ui  onuy' 

Potipbax  . 

iv.  28*  (Driver). 

lonia  ... 

E«Xb.  *>o«>  (il&9irOW/. 

Potipher&  ... 

iv.  23*,  24»  (Driver);  L 

Prayer  of  Manasses  • 

lu.        (rorcer; ;  it,  oxt 

666"  (Cnun);  ii  776» 

(Driver);    iiL  622* 

x  readier.  Ine  . 

1>  vOl    I.  ^xfXULcj. 

(Griffith). 

Preaching    •  ■ 

«  W      j4  Av  /  &  ^  A.%AAV  V 

IT.  40  \A(iene|y  ^ 

Potsherd     a      .  . 

It.  24*  (Hastings).  946* 

Christian  . 

IT.  V]r* 

(Kenyon). 

Pottage      •      ■  • 

It.  24*  (Macalister). 

Precipitation 

1.  oieXST    OuOuer) ;  ii.  xMr 

Potter^  Pottecy  • 

iv.  24"  (Selbie),  26*  (Bliss). 

(oeiDie^. 

Potter*!  Field 

L  69*  (Henderson);  iv. 

Predestination  . 

IT.  4#^TVaroBHl^ 

2S*>£.  (Selbie). 

Bible  Doctrine,  Sum- 

mary of 

iw  alb 

nedy). 

Decree  . 

iv,  61*. 

Poverfcv  ... 

iv.  27"  (Bennett). 

Election 

iv,  62*. 

Power  .... 

Reprobation  . 

IT.  fSP» 

Power  of  the  Keys 

iv.  M"  (Mason). 

Christ's  Teaching  in 

Powers.  ... 

L  916"  (Ifaasie). 

Synoptic  (jiospels 

iT.  64*. 

It.  8S*  (Pnrvea). 

in  St.  John  . 

iv.  5fi». 

Pnetorinm  ... 

iv.  S2^  (Porves). 

Doctrine  of  Acts 

iv,  66*. 

Praise  in  OT  . 

iv.  tt"  (Selbie). 

Hebrews 

IV.  07« 

Histoiy  of  Praia,  im 

St.  James 

iv.  5«*. 

IbtmI   •      •  ■ 

iT.  88". 

St.  John 

iv.  67*. 

It.  83". 

St  Paul 

iv.   67"-«l*t   H.  62*t 

Ub.  of  PmIiu  • 

iiL  612"  (Woods) ;  It.  149* 

(Stewart);  iv.30?,8(M* 

(Davison). 

(RobertBun). 

Praise  in  NT 

iv.  38*  (Lock). 

St.  Peter 

iv.  67*. 

of  God 

iv.  38*. 

Jewish  Doctrine 

iT.  63*ft 

of  man  by  God  . 

iT.  88». 

in  the  Apocryphal 

of  man  Iw  nm 

iv.  88". 

period 

Ext  298"  (FurweatlMr). 

Praise  in  th#  Ktnly 

OT  Doctrine 

iv.  48*. 

Church     ■      .  , 

L  428*  (Gkiyford). 

Cosmical 

iv.  49". 

Soteriological 

iv.  61". 

OT— 

Terms 

iv.  47*. 

Place  of  •      •  . 

It.  40*. 

and  Divine  Fore- 

Posture ■      •  • 

It.  39* ;  Ext.  17a>(K6nig). 

knowledge  . 

ii.  52»  ff.  (Stewart). 

Praver  Saeri. 

Prediction  and  Prophecy 

iv.  \\z\  118",  iao*a: 

fice    •      •  • 

iv.  40*. 

(Davidson). 

Temia  . 

iv.  39*. 

Pre-existence  of  Christ 

L  720*'  (Look) ;  iL  46l», 

in  Ezil.  and  Retnm 

iv.  40*. 

462"  (Ottley);  iii.  ISS* 

in  the  Law  . 

iv.89*. 

(Furvee).722»(FindUy), 

in  Patrianhal  B.* 

793"  (Chase)  {iT.676"ff 

ligian. 

It.  Se*. 

(Sanday'i 
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It.  63>  (Marshall),  164>> 

Priests  and  Levites — 

(Laidlaw) ;  Ext.  291»- " 

Oracles,  Giving  of  . 

iv.  71*;  Ext  621',  648*  fit 

(Fairweather). 

(Kautzsch). 

Preparation  Say  •  • 

iv.  63''  (Purves). 

Portions  and  Reve- 

Preal^ter   .      .  • 

It.  64»(Adeney);  i.  SOl'-f., 

nues  of  Priests 

iv.  71*,  76*,  79*,  as*- «..  93", 

440i>f.(Gwatkin),433'ff. 

95*;  Ext  717",  722*. 

(Gayford). 

(Kautzsch). 

Pietbyteiy  . 

iv.  64*  (Adeney). 

Priesthood  in  earliest 

Present 

ii.  172^  (Selbie). 

times  . 

iv.  68"  ff.  !  Ext  621*  648* 

Presently 

iv.  64>'. 

(Kantzsch). 

President 

iv.  ey. 

David  to  Josiah  . 

iv.   72*  ff.  ;  Ext  648"  ff. 

Press  .... 

iv.  66*  (Hastings). 

(Kautzsch). 

Press,  Pressf  at  . 

L  865i>  (Hastings);  iL  33> 

in  Deuteronomy  . 

iv.  74"  S. 

(Macalister). 

from  Josiah  to  the 

Prevent 

iv.  65i>  (Hastings). 

Exile 

iv.  77* ft 

Prey  .... 

iv.  66>>  (Hastings). 

Josiah's  Refor- 

Price .... 

iv.  67». 

mation 

iv.  77*. 

Prick  .... 

iL  194'>  (Selbie). 

in  Jeremiah 

iv.  77". 

Priests  and  Levitea  . 

iv.  67*  (Bandissin) ;  Ext 

in  Ezekiel 

iv.  77" E;  Ext.  706" 

648»ffi,719*(Kautzsoh). 

(Kautzsch). 

Aaronio  Prieathood  . 

It.  69*.  82',  89*  ff.;  i.  2* 

from  Ezekiel  to  Ezra 

iv.  79'  tf. 

(H.  A.  White),  6"  (N. 

in  PriesUy  Writing 

iv.    81"  ff.;   Ext  719" 

J.  D.  White);  Ext. 

(Kautzsch). 

633*  (Kautzsch). 

from  Ezra  to  the 

'dmarkSin  . 

iv.  96'' f. 

Chronicler  . 

iv.  91"  ff. 

Chief  Priest,  Head 

after  OT  times  . 

iv.  94*  ff. 

Priest  . 

iv.  73"  f.,  75»,  78",  82*. 

Purity,  Rules  for 

iv.  82*,  83"f. ;  Ext  719*-' 

[See  High  Priest]. 

(Kantzsch). 

Consecration    •  . 

iiL    103"  (Harford-Bat- 

S«gan 

iv.  96*  f. 

tersby). 

Solomon's  Servants  . 

iv.  74",  569"  (Taylor). 

David's  Sona  as 

Women,  Serving 

iv.  So*-,  89*,  934"  (Adeuey). 

Priests  .      .  . 

iv.  73*;  U.  479"  (Sten- 

Priest  in  NT 

iv.  97"  (Denney). 

ning),  842*>  (WiUiams). 

Jewish  Priests  . 

iv.  98*. 

Divisions  of  Ptieat- 

Priesthood   of  Be- 

hood          .  . 

iv.  91",  98*. 

lievers 

iv.  99". 

Doorkeepers 

iv.  74",  80",  92",  9B». 

of  Christ 

iv.  98*  fit 

Drees 

iv.  82",  84*,  90". 

of  Christian  Minis- 

Duties 

iv.  76*,  79*.  82"  f.,  95*. 

ters  . 

iv.  100*. 

Eli,  Honse  of  . 

iv.  71",  72";   Ext  648" 

Priests'  Code 

iL  368" fi:  (Woods);  It. 

(Kautzsch). 

81* ff.  (Bandissin);  Ext 

Oizbarim  . 

iv.  96". 

715*  (Kantzsch). 

High  Priest 

iv.  73",  79*-",  81*.  83",  90", 

Characteristics . 

iL  368". 

92*.  96*  f.    [See  High 

Date  and  Origin 

ii.   370";    Ext  716* 

Priest]. 

(Kautzsch). 

Installation  of  Priests 

iv.  70",  83*,  86". 

Ethics 

Ext  722"  (Kautzsch). 

Keepers  of  theThresh- 

Extent  . 

iL  369". 

old       .      .  . 

iv.  74*,  766*  (Selbie). 

Ideaof(3od 

Ext  715"  (Kautzsch). 

King  as  Priest .  . 

iv.72*.  [See  Priest-Kings]. 

Language . 

iL  369*. 

Levitea    •      •  • 

iv.  67",  70",  74*,  76*  ff.. 

Legislation 

iiL  70*  ff.  (Driver),  102"  fit 

77"ffi,    79"  ff.,    84"  ff.. 

.  (Harford-Battersby). 

94*  K;     iii.      101*  ff. 

Priesthood  in  . 

iv.    81"  ff.  (Bandissin); 

(Cooke);  Ext  719" 

Ext  719*  (Kantzsoh). 

(Kautzsch). 

Date  of  System  . 

iv.  86". 

Levitical  Cities 

iv.  71",  93";  Ext  717" 

Sacrifice  in 

iv.  386"  (Pateraon) ;  Ext 

(Kantzsch). 

720*  fit  (Kautzsch). 

Mediation 

iiL  313"  (Adeney). 

Sources  . 

Ext  716*  (Kautzsch). 

Moses  and  Priest- 

in  Genesis. 

iL  144*  (Ryle). 

bood 

iv.   69* f.;   Ext  633* 

in  Joshua  . 

iL   370*  (Woods),  781* 

(Kantzsoh). 

(Smith). 

Names  Kihi»  aiid 

Priest- iCin^  in  Ana- 

iv. 67*  f. 

tolian  Religion 

Ext  110*  (Ramsay). 

Nethinim  . 

iv.  74",  80",  94";  iii.  619* 

in  Assyria       ■  . 

L  180*  (Hommel);  Ext 

(Taylor). 

535*  (Jastrow). 

Non-LeTite  Prieata  . 

iv.   69"  f.;   Ext  648" 

in  Babyloni*    .  . 

i.  224"ff  (Hommel);  Ext 

(Kautzsdi). 

633"  (JaatrowV 
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Priest- Kings  in  Israel . 

iv.  72*  (Baadissin). 

Prophecy  and  Prophets — 

Prince  .      .      .  . 

iv.  100*  (Selbie). 

Old  Prophet  . 

iii.  694*  (Stevenson). 

Princess  . 

iv.  100"  (Selbie). 

Origin  of  Prophecy  . 

iv.  107*. 

Principality . 

iv.  102*  (Hastings). 

OT  Prophets,  Claa«- 

Principle 

i.  682*  (Massie). 

fication  of 

iv.  112". 

Prisca,  Priscilla  . 

iv.  102<>  (Ueadlam). 

Predictive  Prophecy . 

iv.  113*,  118*,  iaO». 

Anthor  of  Epistle  to 

Schools  of .      •  • 

iv.  109* ;  L  647»  ( A.  R.  S. 

the  Hebrews! 

iv.  103». 

Kennedy) ;    iiL  478* 

Home  in  Borne 

iv.   310^   (Patrick  and 
Relton). 

(Driver);  Ext  656* 
(Kautzsch). 

Prison  .... 

iv.  103*  (Bennett);  iiL 

Teaching  of  Prophets 

iv.  IlS"ff. 

838*  (Tuner). 

Doctrine  of  God 

iv.  119";  iL  204*£  |  Ext 

Spirits  in  . 

i.  754*  (Salmond)i  UL 
7»6»- » (Chase). 

God's  Covenant 

678*  (Kautzsch). 

Privy,  Privily 

iv.  ICS". 

with  Israel 

iv.  119* 

Prochonu  . 

iv.  lO*". 

Individualism  . 

iv.   120*;    Ext  TOZ" 

Proconsul  . 

iv.  104^,  IM"  (Headlam). 

(Kautzsch). 

Procurator  . 

iv.  104^  (Headlam). 

Prayer  ... 

iv.  40*  (Bernard). 

Profane 

iv.  104*. 

Righteousness 

iv.  274*  ff.  (Skinner). 

Profess,  Profession 

iv.  104». 

Ritual  ... 

iv.   119*;  Ext  685*  S 

Prognosticator  . 

It.  104*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Prologue 

iv.  104*. 

Sin 

iv.  530"  (E.  R.  Bemaid). 

Promise 

iv.  104*  (Denney). 

and  Apocalyptic 

iv.  1 12" ;  L  109"  (Charles) ; 

Conditions  of  . 

iv.  ioe». 

iv.  244"  ffi  (Porter). 

Contents  of 

iv.  10B». 

and  Divination  . 

iv.  107" ;  i.  612*  (Jevons) ; 

Heirs  of  . 

iv.  106". 

Ext  650"  f.  (Kautzsch). 

Proper  .... 

tv.  106"  (Hastings). 

and  Idolatry    .  . 

iL  446"  ff.  (W.  P.  Pater- 

Fropheey  and  Prophets 

hr.  106*  (Davidson); 
Ext    650",    672"  ff. 

son) :    Ext  690* 
(Kautzsch). 

(Kautzsch). 

and  Sacrifice    .  . 

iv.  335*5.  (W.  P.  Pater- 

Ecstasy    .      .  . 

Ext. 653*,  673*(Kaatzsch). 

son);     Ext  685" 

Esohatology    .  . 

iv.  121*;  i.  735"  ft;  Ext. 

(Kautzsch). 

691*fi'.,710*(Kaatzseh). 

Prophet  in  NT.  .  . 

iv.    127"  (Gwatkin);  L 

Kthica      •      •  • 

I  779*  (Strong)  J  Kxt. 

432"  ff  (Gayford),  440*; 
ii.  407"  (Swete). 

687>,  7I0>  (Kantsack). 

False  Prophe<7 

iv.  Ills  116*. 

in  Didache      ■  . 

Ext  440"  (Bartlet). 

Criteriaof  Traeand 

Prophetess  .      .  . 

iv.  127*  (Selbie). 

False  . 

iv.  117*. 

Prophets  (Division  of 

Function  . 

iv.  Ill";  iii.314"(Adeney). 

OT)  .... 

iiL  596"  (Curtis). 

Historical  Steps  . 

iv.  109'ff. 

Propitiation .      •  • 

iv.  128*  (Driver);  Ext 

Age  of  Samuel  . 

It.    109>;  Ext.  661* 

721*  (Kautzsch). 

(Kautzsch). 

Proselyte    •      ■  • 

iv.  1^  (F.  C.  Porter). 

of  Early  Mon- 

Baptism  ... 

iv.  136";  L  239"  (Plom- 

aichy 

iv.    110*;    Ext  663* 

mer) ;  iv.  216*  (Bartlet). 

(Kautzsch). 

Duties  and  Rights  . 

iv.  136". 

Canonical  Prophets 

It.  110*5  Ext  e72'fl: 

History  of  Jewish 

(Kautzsch). 

Proselytism  .  . 

iv.  136*. 

Decline  and  Expiry 

iv.  111*. 

Terms  ... 

iv.  132" ffi 

Idea  of  ProphM  . 

iv.   11S^£(  Ext  661' 

God-fearers  . 

iv.  134"  f. 

(Kautzsch). 

Proselytes  of  the 

Inspiration      .  . 

tr.ll4*£:  ii,403'(Swete); 

Gate  . 

iv.  136^. 

Ext  675*  (Kaatzsch). 

Interpretation  and 

347*  (Chapman). 

Fulfilment  . 

iv.  124*  CE: 

Proverb      •      .  • 

iv.  137*  (Kbnig). 

Messianic  Prophe<7 . 

iv.   121*  £L;  Ext  694" 

Relation  .to  Parable  . 

iiL  663*  (Plummar). 

(Kautzsch). 

to  Riddle  . 

iv.  270*  (Niool). 

Names  for  Prophet  . 

iv.  108*,  ua». 

Proverbs,  Book  of 

iv.  139*  (Nowack)  i  Bzt 

Interpreter  . 

iv.  US'. 

728*  (Kautzsch). 

Man  of  Ood  . 

iv.  US'. 

Analysis  . 

iv.  189"  f. 

Prophet. 

iv.  108* ;  Ext.  651»,  653» 

Authorship  and 

iv.  140". 

(Kautzsch). 

Unity  . 

Seor     .      .  . 

iv.  108»,  110»;  Ext.  661* 
(Kautzsch), 

Canonicity 

Dates  of  componeut 

iiL  613*  (Woods). 

Servant   ai  God 

Parts  . 

iv.  141*. 

or  J*  . 

iv.  ua*. 

Ethics  ... 

L  782*  (Stnmg). 
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Proverbs,  Book  of— 
Language .      .  . 
Poetry 
Prayer  in  . 
Righteousness,  Ideaof 

Text  and  Version*  . 
Providence  .      >  • 

Province      .      •  . 

Government  . 

Roman  Provinces  in 
NT  .  .  . 
Provoke,  Provocation  . 
Psalms,  Book  of  . 

Acrostic  Psalma 
Apocryphal  Psalms  . 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Classification  . 
Date. 

Davidic  Psalms 
Divisions  of  Book  . 
Character     .  , 
Datea  of  . 
Ethics  . 

Formation  of  Psalter 
Imprecatory  Psalma . 

Maccabsean  Psalma  . 
Mescdanio  Psalma  . 

Name 

Number  and  arrange- 
ment    •      •  • 
Poetry 

Prayer  in  . 
Religious  and  Ethical 
Ideas  . 
Doctrine  of  God  . 

Immortality .  . 

Nature  .  .  . 
Retribation  .  . 

RighteonsnesB 
Sacrifice 

Sin       .      .  . 

Suffering  of  Bight- 
eons  . 
Text  and  VersionB  . 
Titles 

'Aijelath  haah- 
Shahar 

'Al&mOth 

'Al-tashhith  . 

Ascents. 

Chief  Musician,  For 
the    .      .  . 

Dedication,  A  Song 
at  the,  eto. 


iiL  83*  (Margolionth). 
iv.  IS*  (Bndde). 
It.      (E.  R.  Bernard), 
iv.  277»  (Skinner),  631" 

(E.  R.  Bernard), 
iv.  143». 

iv.  143*  (Hastings),  143>> 

(Garvie). 
iv.  144'  (Headlam). 
iv.  144* ffi 

iv.  144". 
iv.  146*. 

It.  146*  (Daviaon):  Ext. 

723>>  (Kantzsch). 
iv.  158*. 
iv.  146*. 
iv.  149*  fif: 

iii.  612*  (Wooda). 

iv.  161*. 
iv.  149*. 
iv.  160>>ft 
iv.  146" ft 
iv.  147*. 
iv.  HT'ff. 

L  781*   (Strong);  Ext 

726"  (Kantzsch). 
iv.  146*. 

iv.    158";   Ext.  726" 

(Kautzsch). 
iv.  162"  f. 

iv.  169"  tt  ;  Ext.  727* 

(Eantach). 
It.  146". 

iv. 

It.   149*f.,    I66»ff.,  13* 

(Bndde). 
iv.  41*  (Bernard). 

It.  156". 

ir.    167*;   Ext  72^ 

(Kautzsch). 
Iv.    150*;    Ext  728* 

(Kautzsch). 
iv.  157". 

iv.  925*  (Siegfried) ;  Ext. 

726"  (Kautzsch). 
iv.  277"  (Skinner), 
iv.  168*. 
iv.  157". 

iv.  159*. 
iv.  161*. 
iv.  150*.  168*8: 

iv.  163*. 
iv.  163*. 
iv.  163*. 

[See  below,  Degrees^ 
iv.  168*. 
iv.  163". 


Psalms,  Bookof— Tities— 


Degrees,  Songs  of . 
Gittith,  Set  to  the 
Higgaion 

Jonath  'elem  reho- 

V  . 
Mah&lath 
Maschil. 
Michtam 
Muth-labben 
N^ginoth 
N«hUoth 
Remembrance,  To 

bring  to 
ShSminith 
Shiggaion 
Shoshannim,  Shu- 

shan-  'eduth 
Song  of  Loves 
To  Teach 
Psalms  of  Solomon 
Contents,  Summary 
of  . 

Date,  Character,  etc 
Demonology 
Eschatology  . 
History    .      .  . 
MSS.      .      .  . 
Messianic  Teaching  . 

Name 

Pharisaic  Standpoint 
Psaltery 
Paaltiel  (Ap.) 
Paammitichna    .  . 
Psychology  .  . 


Conscienc 
Flesh 


Heart 

Man 

Mind 
Sonl 

Spirit 


in  Apocryphal  Period 
Ptah  . 
Ptolemais  . 
Ptolemy 

Ptolemy,  Canon  of 
Ptolemy  II.  . 
Ptolemy  UI. . 
Ptolemy  IV. . 
Ptolemy  V.  . 
Ptolemy  VI.  . 
Ptolemy  VII. 


iv.  163". 
iv.  164». 
iv.  164*. 

iv.  154*. 
iv.  154*. 
iv.  154*. 

iv.  154". 
iv.  154". 
iv.  154". 
iv.  154". 

iv.  154". 
iv.  154". 
iv.  164". 

iv.  155». 

iv.  155*. 

iv.  155*. 

iv.  162"  (James). 

iv.  163*. 
iv.  162". 

iv.  409*  (Whitehonse). 
L  744"  (Charles), 
iv.  162". 
iv.  162". 

iv.  163*;  Ext  290*  (Fair. 

yreather). 
iv.  162". 

iiL  827"  (Eaton). 

iv.  163"  (Hastings). 

iv.  163" ;  iiL  819*. 

L  663"  (Cmm). 

iv.    163",   60S*,  612' 

(Laidlaw);  iiL  720*  ffl 

(Findlay);  Ext  666*  ff. 

(Kantzsch). 
iv.  168".  [See  Conscience], 
iv.  165*;  iL  14*;  iu.  720" 

(Findlay);   Ext  666" 

(Kantzsch). 
iv.  168*  ;ii.  317";  iii.  720" 

(Findlay). 
iv.  166*;  iiL225"(Adeney), 

720*  (Findlay). 
iv.  168*. 

iv.  164",  166",  608*;  iii. 

720"  (Findlay);  Ext 

666"  (Kautzsch). 
iv.  166",  167",  611";  iiL 

720"  (Findlay);  Ext 

666"  (Kautzsch). 
Ext  291*  (Fairweather). 
Ext  185"  (Wiedemann), 
iv.  169"  (Macmillan). 
iv.  170*  (Moss). 
L  179"  (Honimel). 
iv.  170"  (Moss), 
iv.  170"  (Moss), 
iv.  171*  (Moss), 
iv.  171*  (Moss), 
iv.  171*  (Moss), 
iv.  171"  (Mom). 
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Pnah  .... 

It.  172»  (Cooke);  iL  129» 

Pnrah  . 

iv.  173*. 

(Curtis). 

Purchase 

iv.  173*. 

Pnblicaa 

iv.  172*  (Adeney);  Ext. 

394''  (Ramsay). 

Purification  . 

iv.  83^  *  (Peake). 

Pablina       .      .  . 

iv.  ITS'  (Muir) ;  iiL  337» 

in  Babylonian  Re- 

(Robertson). 

ligion 

• 

Ext.  56S*  ( Jastrow). 

Pndena       .      .  . 

iv.  173>  (Look),  310* 

in  breeic  Juystenes 

• 

Ext  115*,  lS7*(Ramsay)b 

(Patrick  and  Relton). 

146*  (PameU). 

Pndn-iln 

L  181". 

Purim  .      •  • 

• 

iv.  174*  (M'Clymont);  i 

Pul      .      .      .  . 

iv.  173»,  761»  (Sayoe). 

861''  (Hardinj;). 

Pal  (Is  68")  . 

iv.  177*  (Max  Miiller). 

XT  

Name      .  . 

• 

iv.  175* ;  iiL  163*  (Wliite- 

Pulpit  .... 

iv.  173». 

house). 

Pulse  .... 

iv.  173* ;  iL  27*. 

Theories  of  Origin 

• 

iv.  174*. 

Panishmento 

L  623*  ff.  (Poucher). 

Parity  . 

• 

iv.  175*  (MasBe);  Ext 

Anathema       .  . 

i.  634*  (Denney). 

20*  (VoUw). 

Banishment     .  . 

L  623*. 

Purple .  . 

• 

iv.  176*  (Post)  J  L  457* 

Beating           .  . 

L  623*. 

(Thatcher). 

Beheading       .  . 

L623*. 

Puree  . 

• 

L  231*  (Mackie). 

Blinding 

L  523* 

Purtenanee  . 

• 

iv.  176*. 

Branding  and  Burning  L  623''. 

I'urvey,  Jonn  . 

• 

Ext.  240*  (J.  H.  Lap- 

Braying  in  a  Mortar 

L  524*. 

ton). 

Confiscation     .  . 

i.  624*. 

Purveyor     .  . 

• 

iv.  176*. 

Cmcifixion 

L  528*  (Adams  Brown). 

Pat     .      .  . 

• 

iv.  176*  (Max  M&ller); 

Cutting  asundar 

L  624*. 

iii.  160*  (Johns) ;  Ext 

Catting  off  from  the 

81*(JaBtrow).  [See 

people  . 

i.  624*. 

Punt]. 

Divine  Visitation 

L  524*. 

t>„i  11 

Drowning . 

L  524*. 

Putbites  . 

• 

iv.  178*;  iL  127*. 

Exposure    to  Wild 

Putiel  .  . 

• 

iv.  178*. 

Beasts  . 

L  624*. 

Fines  . 

L  624*. 

Puzur-Assar  . 

• 

L  180*- 

Flaying  . 

L  525*. 

Pygarg 

• 

iv.  178*  (Poet);  L  $10* 

Hanging  . 

i.  525*;  IL  2M*  (SdUa). 

pUhon];  iL  36*  (Mae- 

Imprisonment  . 

L  525*. 

alister). 

Indignities 

L  625*. 

Pyramid      .  . 

• 

iv.  178*. 

Mutilation 

L  625*. 

Pjrrrhns       .      .  . 

• 

iv.  178*. 

Plucking  off  the  Hair 

L  525*. 

^thon 

• 

iv.  178*  (Whitehonse); 

Precipitation 

L  526* ;  iL  299*  (Selbie). 

Ext  146*  f.  (FameU). 

Restitution 

i.  526*. 

Retaliation 

L  526*. 

Qoheleth 

• 

L  637*  ff.  [Ecclesiastes]; 

Sawing  asunder 

L  526*. 

iv.  13*. 

Scourging .      .  . 

L  526*   627*;  ir.  419" 

Quail  .  . 

• 

iv.  179*  (Post);  iL  » 

(Stroclian). 

(Macalister). 

Slavery 

L  626'' ;  iv.  463*  (White- 

Quake  .  . 

iv.  179*. 

house). 

Quality 

• 

iv.  179*. 

Slaying  by  Spear  or 

Quarrel 

iv.  179*  (Hastings). 

Sword  . 

L  526*. 

Quany. 

iv.  179*  (Selbie),  618* 

Stocks 

L  527*. 

(Patrick). 

Stoning 

L  527*. 

Qnartus 

iv.  ISO*. 

Strangling 

i.  527*. 

Quartz  . 

iv.  620*  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Stripes 

i.  527*. 

Quaternion  . 

iv.  180*  (Barnes). 

Suffocation 

L  527*. 

Queen  . 

iv.    180*    (Lukyn  Wil. 

in  Code  of  Qammn- 

lianis). 

rabi 

Ext.  596*  ff.  (Johns). 

Queen  of  Heaven . 

iv.  181'  (Bennett);  L  169> 

Punishment,  Everlast- 

(Driver). 

ing    .      .  . 

L  no*  (Charles),  681* 

Question 

• 

iv.  181*  (Hastings). 

(Murray),    762''  (Sal- 

Quick,  Quicken  . 

« 

iv.  182*  (Hastings). 

mond);  iL  346**  (Sal- 

Quicksands  . 

iv.  182*  (Hull). 

mond);  iiL744*(Massie). 

Quince  . 

ii.  30*,  39*  (MacalisteriL 

Punites       .      .  . 

iv.  173*. 

Quintns  Memmius  (Ap.)  iiL  338*. 

Punon         ,      .  . 

iv.  173''. 

Quiriniua,  Census  of 

iv.  183*  (Plummer) ;  L 

Punt,  Land  of     .  . 

IiL  627'  (Price),  858* 

404'  (Turner);  Ext  359 

(Thatcher);  Ext.  361*, 

(Kenyon). 

S63>>  (Blomfield).  [See 

Quit    .      .  . 

• 

iv  183*. 

Put]. 

Quiver .      .  . 

iv.  183*  (Bamesk 
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Quotations  . 
Old  Testament 
New  Testament — 
Combined  Quota* 

tions  . 
Manner  of  Quota* 
tion  in  diiferant 
Books 
Quotations  from 
Aramaic . 
Apocrypha  and 
Psendepi* 
grapba  .  . 
Hebrew  OT 
Indirect  Quota- 
tions 
Pagan  Writers  . 
Paraphrastic 

Quotations 
LXX  . 
Use   for  Textual 
Criticism  .  . 

Ra      .      .      .  . 

Raama,  Raamah  . 
Raamiah 

Raamses,  Rameaes 
Kabbah 

Rabbi  .... 

Kabbith 

liabboni 

Rab-mag 


iv.  184*  (Woods), 
iv.  184». 


It.  188^. 


W.  1860C 


It.  184*1. 


Rab-saris 
Rab-shakeh  , 


Raca  .... 
Raoal  .  .  .  . 
Race  .... 
Races  of  the  Old  Terta* 

ment  .  .  . 
Hebrews  and  Semites 

AmalekitM  . 

Ammonites  . 

Arabs  . 

Aramseans  . 

Assyrians  and 
Babylonians 

Canaanites  . 

Edomites     .  . 

Ethiopians  , 

Hebrews,  Origin 
of      .      .  . 

Hebrews,  Snb- 
division  of  . 

Ishmaelites  . 

Midianites 

Moabites 

Phoenicians  . 

Semites,  Original 
HoDMoi  . 


iv.  188». 
iv.  184"'. 

iv.  18a». 
iv.  188». 

iv- 186». 
iv.  184*. 

iv.  187*. 

Ext.   I82»-*    188*,  184'' 

(Wiedemann), 
iv.  188*  (Maigoliouth). 
iv.  188». 
iv.  188»  (Sayce). 
iv.  189*  (Stenning). 
iv.  igo*  (Moss), 
iv.  190*. 
iv.  190*  (Moss), 
iv.  190*  (T.  G.  Pinches) ; 

iii.  203*  (Benecke) ; 

iv.  989*  (J.  H.  Moul- 
ton). 

iv.  ]91»  (T.  G.  Pinches), 
iv.  191*  (T.  G.  Pinches)  ; 

iii.  206*  note  (White- 

bonse). 
It.  191*  (Massie). 
iv.  19^. 
iL  108*  (Niool). 

Ext.  72*0:  (Jaatrow). 

Ext.  72*  a 

Ext.  75*. 

Ext  73*. 

Ext  74*. 

Ext  73*. 

Ext  72*,  79». 
Ext  76*  ff. 
Ext  74»,  7C». 
Ext  76*. 

Ext  73*. 

Ext  74»,  76*t 
Ext.  74'. 
Ext  76». 
Ext  73*. 
Ext  76». 

Ext  79^. 


Races  of  the  OT— 
Races    of  doubtful 
Origin — 
Amorites 

Anakim,  Emim, 
Rephaim,  Zam* 
zummim    .  . 
Hittites .  . 
Races  of  Genesis  10  . 
Ham     .      •  • 
Japheth       .  • 
Shem  . 
Non- Semitic  and 
Mixed  Races 
Egyptians 
Philistines  . 
Rachel  .... 
Grave  of  . 
Tribal  Significance  . 
Raddai .... 
Rag,  Ragged 
Ragan  (Ap.). 
Rages  (Ap.) . 
Ragnel .... 
Rahab  .... 

Rabab  (myth) 

Raham 
Rahel  . 
Raiment 
Rain 
Rainbow 
Raisin  . 

Rakem 
Rakkath 
Raldcon 
Kam  (person) 
Ram  (animal) 
Ram,  Battering  . 
Rams'  Horns 

Rams'  Skins       .  . 
Ramah .... 
Ramali  (Ramoth)  of  the 
South 

Kamathaim,  Ramathaim' 

zophim     .      .  . 
Ramathite  .      .  . 
Ramath-lehi       .  . 
Ramath-mixpeh  , 
Bameses 

Ramiah 
Rammaa  . 


Ramm&n-nirari  L 
RammAn-nirari  II. 
Ramm&n-nirari  ill. 
Rammftn-musheshir 
Rammftn-sbum-idina 
Ramm&n-sbum-ttfur 
Ramoth       .  . 


Ext  77*. 


Ext  78». 
Ext  78». 
Ext  79*  IE 
Ext  80*,  81% 
Ext  80». 
Ext  80",  81*. 

Ext  78*. 

Ext  78*. 

Ext.  78*. 

iv.  192*  (Driver). 

iv.  193». 

iv.  192*. 

iv.  19^ ;  iL  laa^. 
iv.  193». 
iv.  193*. 

iv.  193*  (Sayce). 
iv.  193*. 

iv.  193*  (Aglen)  j  iL  474* 

(Ewing). 
iv.  194*  (Selbie);  L  605* 

(Whitehouse). 
iv.  195» ;  iL  127». 
iv.  192*  [Raehel]. 
iv.  195». 
iv.  196*  (Hull), 
iv.  196*  (James  Patrick). 
iL  32*  (Maealister) ;  iv. 

869*  (Post), 
iv.  224*  [Rekem] ;  iL  129*. 
iv.  197». 

iii.  335*  (Selbie). 

iv.  197»;  ii.  128*»*«,  126*. 
iv.  486*  (Post). 

i.  268*  (Barnes). 

iii.  462*  (Millar) ;  iv.  815* 
(Abrahams). 

i.  632*  (H  Porter). 

iv.  197*  (Warren). 

iv.  198*  (Driver). 

iv.  198*  (Driver), 
iv.  199*. 

iii.  94*  (Cikwke). 

iv.  199*. 

iv.  188*  (Sayce)  J  L 

(Harris  and  Chapman), 
iv.  199*. 

L  177*,  216*  (Hommel); 

iv.  284*  (Price)  I  Ext 

644*  (Jastrow). 
i.  181*  (Hommel). 
L  183*. 

i.  185*  (Hommel). 
L  180*. 
i.  182*. 
i.  182*. 
iv.  199*. 
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Bamoth-gUead  . 

Bamses  I.  .  , 
Bamses  n.  . 


Ramses  ni.  . 

Range  .  . 
Ransom 
Rape  . 
Rapha,  Raphah 
Raphael  (Ap.) 
Rapbaim  (Ap.) 
Rapbon  (Ap.) 
Baphn .  . 
Rasses  (Ap.) 
Ratbumos  (Ap.) 
Raven  .    °  . 
Raven,  Ravin 
Razu(Ap.)  . 
Razor  . 
Reaiah 

Reaping 
Reba  . 
Rebecca 
Rebekah 
Recab  .  . 
Receipt  of  Cnatom 
Rechab,  Reobabite 

ReooncUiation 
Record . 
Recorder,  The 


Recover 

Red  ...  . 
Red  Dragon 

Red  Heifer  . 

Preparation  and  pur- 
pose of  Ashes 

Significance  of  Rite . 

Type  of  Christ .  . 
Red  Horse  .  ,  . 
Red  Sea 

Redeemer,  Redemption 


in  Hebrews 

1  Peter 

2  Peter 
of  Land  . 

Reed  . 

Pen  . 
Reed  Grass  . 
Reelaiah 
Reelias  (Ap.) 
Refiner,  Refining 
Refrain 

Aefnge,  Cities  of 


iv.  109*  (Merrill) ;  iL  ISS** 

(Warren). 
L  062*  (Cram). 
L   662*  (Crnm),  166" 

(Driver);  iiL  820* 

(Griffith). 
L  662i>  (Crnm)  I  iiL  820* 

(Griffith), 
iv.  199''  (Hastings), 
iv.  200*  (Adams  Brown). 
L  6220  (Poucher). 
It.  aoi» ;  iL  130». 
It.  201*  (Mandiall). 
Iv.  201». 
iv.  201''. 
iv.  201*. 
It.  201*. 
iv.  201*. 
iv.  201»  (Poet), 
iv.  202*  (Hastings), 
iv.  202*. 

iv.  2020  (Carslaw). 
iv.  2020;  iL  1220,  127b 
128*. 

L  49*  f.  (J.  W.  Pateraon). 
iv.  202*. 
iv.  202"'. 

iv.  2020  (Driver), 
iv.  203*  ;  iL  1280. 
iv.  203*. 

iv.  203*  (Bennett);  Ext. 

659*  (Kautzsch). 
iv.  2040  (Adamson). 
iv.  207*  (Hastings), 
iv.  2070  (StenniDg)t  iL 

8430   (Williams),  SS8* 

(Bnmey). 
iv.  2070. 

L  4fi70  (Thatcher). 

iv.  256*  ff.,  261*  (F.  C. 

Porter), 
iv.  2070  (A.  R.  8.  Ken- 

nedy). 

iv.  208*-  0,  861*  (Eaton), 
iv.  209*. 
iv.  2090. 

iv.  2590  (F.  C.  Porter). 

iv.  210*  (Hull). 

iv.  2100,  200*  (Adams 

Brown) ;  ii.  223*  (A.  B. 

8.  Kennedy), 
Ii.  333*  (Bruce). 
iiL  794*  (Chase). 
iiL  797*  (Chase), 
iv.  325*,  326*  (Harford- 

Battersby). 
iv.  212*  (Post), 
iv.  947''  (Kenyon). 
iv.  213*. 

iv.  188*  [Baamiah]. 
iv.  213*. 

iv.  213*  (Carslaw). 
iv.  2130. 

iv.  2130(Merrm). 


Befnse . 
Begem . 
Begem-melech 
Begeneration 
Baptismal 


Biblical    and  non> 


iv.  214*  (Hastings), 
iv.  2140 ;  iL  127*-». 
iv.  2140. 

iv.  2140  (BarUet). 
iv.  2170,  2100}  L  90' 
(Plonuner). 


Biblical  Phrase- 

ology ... 

Iv.  214/'. 

InOT— 

in  National  and  Per- 

sonal Beligion 

iv.  215*  t 

of  Proselytes 

iv.  216*. 

InNT— 

in  Hebrews  . 

iv.  218*. 

St.  James 

iv.  2160. 

St.  John  . 

iv.  219*. 

St.  Paul  . 

iv.  218*. 

St.  Peter  . 

iv.  217*. 

Synoptic  Gos- 

pels 

iv.  216». 

Snmiuary  of  NT 

Teaching  . 

iv.  220* £ 

Begister 

iL  121*  (CurtisK 

Behabiah  . 

iv.  2210  .  ii_  i24». 

Reliob  .... 

iv.  221*  (StenningK 

Reboboam  . 

iv.  222*  (N.  J.  D.  White)  j 

ii.  1260,  127*  (Curtis). 

Rehoboth 

Iv.  2230  (Selbie) ;  L  645* 

(Sayce). 

Rehoboth-ir 

iv.  2230  (T.  G.  Pinches). 

Reborn 

iv.  224*  (Selbie). 

Rei  .... 

iv.  224*  (J.  Taylor). 

Reins  .... 

iv.   2240  (Hastings) ;  ii. 

8370  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

nedy). 

Rekem  .... 

iv.  2240 ;  iL  127». 

Religion  . 

iv.  225*  (Hastings). 

Family 

L  8490  (Bennett). 

Mosaic  . 

iL  446*  (W.  P.  Paterson), 

SOO*  (Barnes) ;  iiL  446' 

(Bennett) ;  Ext.  624*  £ 

(Kautzsch). 

Post-Exilie      .  . 

UL  821*  ffi  (Eaton) ;  Ext, 

708*  fL  (Kautzsch). 

Primitive  Semitic  . 

iL  4450  (W.  P.  PateraoD). 

Prophetic .  . 

iL  612*  (Barnes) ;  [see 

Prophecy];  Ext.671*C 

(Kautzsch). 

and  Man  . 

Ext.  322*  (Garvie). 

and  Revelation 

Ext.  323*  (Garvie). 

in  Assyrian  Period  . 

ii.  513*  (Barnes). 

in  NT  fciiiies 

iL  2050  ff.,  605O£  (San- 

day);  Ext.  48*  C,  6? 

(Buhl). 

in    Period    of  the 

Judges  . 

iL  808*  (Barnes),  81^^ 

(K6nig);  Ext.  6340ff. 

(ICautzsch). 

[See  Idolatry;  Israel, 

Religion  of;  Judaism, 

Sacrifice,  Worship]. 

Religion  of  Babylonia 

and  Assyria 

[See  Babylonia,  Beligioa 

04. 
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Religion  of  Egypt  . 

Ext.  (Wiedemann). 

Religion  of  Greece  and 

Cosmogony 

Ext  177'*ft 

Asia  Minor — 

Creation,  Theoriea 

Influence  on  Society 

of     .      .  . 

Ext.  177*. 

Hierodoulai 

Ext  130*. 

DestrnctioD  of  the 

Household  Pro- 

World 

Ext.  181*. 

t^gds     .  . 

Ext  133*. 

CnltDS     .      .  . 

Ext.  191*. 

Marriage  .  . 

Ext  129*  L 

Future  Life,  Concep- 

Religious Influ- 

tion of        ,  4 

Ext.  192"  ft 

ences  on  Social 

Dead,  Realm  of 

Ext  193^111 

Conditions 

Ext.  133*. 

Dwelling -plaoe  of 

beli-Mutilation . 

lixt  131*. 

gods  . 

Ext.  193^ 

Women  Guards . 

iiixt.  130°. 

Immortality,  Oadr- 

Ritual  and  Cere- 

ian Doctrine  of  . 

Ext  194*  IE 

monial  . 

Ext  124*  it 

Sun,  Notions  con- 

Approaching the 

nected  with 

Ext  193». 

Deity 

Ext  127*. 

Gods 

Ext  182*  £ 

Confession 

Ext  127*. 

Historical  Develop- 

Hieroi 

Ext  129*. 

mentof  the  power 

Mysteries  . 

Ext  124*  ft 

of  particnlar  gods 

Ext.  182*  ft 

Priests 

Ext.  128*. 

last  of  gods  . 

Ext  184'' til 

Purification 

Ext  127*. 

Abstract  Notions 

Ritual,  Orig^  of 

Ext  124*. 

deified  . 

Ext  191*. 

Growth  . 

Ext  126*. 

Deified  Men  . 

Ext.  187*. 

Sacred  Animals  . 

Ext  114*  S 

Foreign  Deities . 

Ext  18tt*. 

Animals  parts  of 

Native  Egyptian 

the  god  . 

Ext  114*. 

Deities  . 

Ext  184*. 

Bee  . 

Ext  116*. 

Popular  gods 

Ext  188^. 

Bull  . 

Ext  116*. 

Animals . 

Ext  189*  L 

Goat  . 

Ext  116*. 

Buildings 

Ext.  191*. 

Horse 

Ext  115*. 

C!ity  gods 

r<xt  191*. 

Lion  . 

Ext  118*. 

Heaven,  Earth, 

Sacredness  of  Do- 

Heavenly 

mestic  Ani- 

Bodies 

Ext.  188*. 

mals  . 

Ext  117*. 

JUign  Places  . 

Ext  189*. 

of  Wild  Ani- 

Plants and 

mals  . 

Ext  118*. 

Trees  . 

Ext  190*. 

Serpent 

Ext  118*. 

Springs  and 

Sheep 

Ext.  115*. 

Streams 

Ext  189*. 

Swine 

Ext  115*. 

Stones  . 

Ext  189*. 

Sacred  Places 

Ext  119*flll 

Beligion  of  Greece  and 

Caves  and  Glens 

Ext  119*. 

Asia  Minor  . 

Ext  109*  (Ramsay). 

Hieron,  Develop- 

Anatolian and  pre- 

ment  of  . 

Ext  120*. 

Hellenio  . 

Ext  110*  £ 

Mountains 

Ext  119*. 

Aniconic  Religion 

Springs  and 

and  Image  Wor- 

Lakes 

Ext  120*. 

ship  . 

Ext  121*  £ 

in   Religion  of 

Divine  in  Human 

Greece  . 

Ext  121*. 

form  and  char- 

Sacred Stones, 

acter 

Ext  122*  ft 

etc. . 

Ext  110*  ff 

Birth  and  Death 

Stones,  Pillars, 

of  Divine 

Columns 

Ext.  110''. 

Nature  . 

Ext  123*. 

Thrones  . 

Ext  112*. 

Great  Mother  . 

Ext  122*  flL 

Weapons  . 

Ext.  112*. 

Myths  of  goddess 

Wooden  Posts  . 

Ext  113*. 

and  god  . 

Ext  129*. 

Sacred  Trees 

Ext  113*  tt 

History  and  Chron- 

Hellenic Religion  . 

Ext  136*  £ 

ology  . 

iLXb.  i«>4  lis 

iliarly  vireeR  ite- 

Influence  on  Society 

ligion 

Ext  130*. 

and  Life . 

Ext  129*. 

Elements  of  Hel- 

Brotherhoods and 

lenic  Religion  . 

Ext  136*. 

Guilds  . 

Ext  132*. 

Greek  Religion  and 

Bnrial 

Ext  131*. 

Greek  Law 

Ext  130*. 

Government  and 

Growth  of  Hellenic 

Ailmini>fcni.tinn 

Ext  18S^. 

Religion  . 

Ext  137*. 
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Religion  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor — 

Conception  of 

Piety  , 
Daimones  . 
Moralization  of 
Hellenic  gods . 
Mythology, 

Growth  of 
Pantheon,  Hel- 
lenic 
Polytheism  and 
Hellenic  Unity 
Bestrictiona  on 
Nature  of  the 
gods 
State  gods 
Olympian  and  Chth- 

onian  deities 
Religion  of  Apollo 
and  Delphic 
Oracle 
Later  Development  . 
Hellenic  Religum, 
Decay  and 
Death  . 
Degradation 
Religion  in  litera- 
ture and  Phil- 
osophy . 
of  Grseoo-Asiatic 
Cities 
St.  Paul  and  Greek 
Philosophy 
Religion  of  Israel 
Remaliah 
Remeth 
Remission  . 

Remphaa 

Rending  of  Garments  . 
Repent,  Repentance  . 
Rephael 
Rephah  . 
Repluuah 

Rephaim     .  . 


Rephaim,  Vale  of 

Rephan  . 
Rephidim  . 
Reprobate  . 


Reproof,  Repror* 
Reptile 
Require 
Rereward 
Hesaios  (Ap.) 
Kesen  .  • 


Ext.  14!^. 
Ext.  1390  fE 

Ext.  138^. 

Ext.  137*. 

Ext.  138»iL 

Ext  138>. 


Ext  140^ 
Ext  lil't 

Ext  142^1 


Resh 


Ext  143'*  fr.  (Famell). 

Ext  147"  a: 


Ext  IS5». 
Ext  151*. 


Ext  147*K 
Ext  164*. 
Ext  150». 

[See  Israel,  Religion  of], 
iv.  225«. 
iv.  225». 

iL    6e^S,  (Bethune- 

Baker). 
iv.  227*  (T.  O.  Pinches). 

iii.  463*  f.  (Niool). 

iv.  226*  (Morgan), 
iv.  226'-. 

iv.  226";  iL  130*. 

iv.  226";   u.  122",  127', 

129',  131*. 
It.  226''  (Beecher);  ii. 

168*  ff.  ;     iv.  780* 

[Titans], 
iy.  228<>  (Beecher),  780* 

[Titans], 
iv.  227*  (T.  G.  Pinches), 
ir.  227"  (Chapnwn). 
iv.  228*  (Denney) ;  i.  680" 

(Murray) ;  iv.  60*,  62" 

(Warfield). 
iv.  228"  (Hastings). 

iii.  492*  (Post). 

iv  229*  (Hastings). 

iv.  229". 
iv.  229". 

iv.  229"  (T.  G.  Pinches) ; 

i.  227*  (Hommel):  iii. 

663"  (Sayce). 
tr.SSO*. 


Resheph      .      .  . 

Reshpn       .  ... 
Respect  of  Persons 
Rest  .... 

Sabbath  Rest  . 
Bestitntion  . 

Restoration . 

Resurrection 

of  Body  . 

of  Christ,  Effect  on 

Doctrine 
of  Unbelievers .  . 


Past  already    .  . 

Teaching  of  Apostles 
of  Christ 
of  St  Paul  . 

Two  Besnrrections  . 


in  Apocalyptic  Litera- 
ture 
in  Apocrypha  . 

in  Apocryphal  Period 
inOT 

Retaliation  .  .  . 
Retribution ... 


Return  from  Exile 
Ren  .... 
Reuben. 

Reuben  (tribe)  . 
Relation  to  Gad 
Territory  . 

Reuel  .... 
Reuniah  . 
Revelation  . 
Doctrine  of 
OT    Doctrine  of 
Revelation 

in  NT. 

Use  of  OT  by 
Christ . 

in  Gospels  and 
Acts  . 

in  St  Paul's 
Epistles  . 


iv.  230*;  iL  130*;  iii 
861". 

Ext  187*  (VnedemamV 

L  22*  (Hastings). 

iv.  230*  (John  Patrick). 

iv.  317"  S.  (Driver). 

L  526*  (Poncher) ;  iv.  230» 
[Restoration]. 

iv.  230"  (MacpheiBOB) ;  L 
76^,  766*  (Salmond). 

iv.  231*  (E.  B.  Ber- 
nard). 

L  762*.  766"  (Salmond). 

iv.  234*. 

iv. 232", 233*, 238*;  L7in> 
(Salmond) ;  Ext  306"£ 
(Faiiweatlier). 

iL  440*  (Milligan);  iv. 
776*  (Lock). 

iv.  234"  ff.;  L  754*  ffi 
(Salmond). 

iv.  233*ff.;  L  761"  f.  (Sal- 
mond). 

iv.  234"  ff. ;  L  487",  489* 
(Robertson),  753*  C 
(Salmond). 

iv.  234*  235"  f.  ;  L  755*, 
756"  (Salmond);  iiL 
371"  f.  (Adams  Brown). 

L  no"  (Charles). 

iv.    233*;   L  742'-748» 

(Charles). 
Ext  305"ff.(Fairweather). 
iv.  231"  ff.  ;    Ext  715*, 

728",  730*  (KautMch). 
L  526*  (Poucher). 
L  742*-749*  (Charles); 

iv.  232"  (E.  R.  Bemara), 

925»ff.  (Siegfried); 

Ext  691*ff.,710*,726", 

729",  730"  (KautMch). 
iL  5U'  (Barnes), 
iv.  236"  (Selbie). 
iv.  237*  (Bennett) ;  iL  123* 

(Curtis), 
iv.  237*  (Bennett), 
iv.  237"  ffl;  ii.  77*. 
iv.  237"  f.;  iL  77*;  iiL 

403*. 

iv.  239*;  iL66^(8dU«). 
iv.  239". 

Ext  321*  (Garvie). 
Ext  330"  £ 

Ext  330"ff.;  :L  W 

(Davidwn). 
Ext  331"  £ 

Ext  3sa*. 

Ext  333*. 
Ext  333^. 
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Revelation — 

Revelation,  Book  of — 

NT    Doctrine  of 

• 

Nero,  References  to . 

iv.  242*.  243'',  257''  f.  5  iii. 

Seyelation . 

Ext.  334*  fL 

618*  (Cowan). 

Evidenea  of  ReveU- 

New  Jerusalem 

iv.  253",  266*,  260". 

tlOll  • 

Ext.  33S>£ 

Parallels  with  Parsism  iv.  992*  (Moulton). 

of  Bearen  of  Reve- 

Fllui Ul  l*uc  Jjwm  • 

iv  Q-W"  <r 

ftv.  ilkjnj  U. 

lation  . 

Ext.  338*. 

rttyCL  lu  •        ■  • 

IVa  w    |JCfc  Xaa  OmuSXVL}* 

of  Experienee 

Ext.  330*. 

AVa  jfiUV  a 

of  Literature. 

Ext.  33S*. 

Reception  of . 

Ext.  330*. 

ffiiTnilitTiilaa) 

Iv  Qftl" 

IVa  . 

History  of  Revela- 

ti\ fit    .Tnfin'fi  Onft. 

Uw.   wild  o  \jr vo- 

tion  . 

Ext.  3240C 

ptu  ttUU  JjpiabltS  . 

{v  OAAb  a  ii   7n7ft  AT  tXtmr 

At.  2v«  ,  Ua  ivi  u.  (rvey- 

Limitation  of  God's 

action 

Ext.  329*. 

inflf.^  PunVa'Prkifti-lAa 

IV.  £Wi  . 

NT  Revelation, 

lAI  OyilupblU  VWBpOlB 

IV.  . 

Limits  of 

Ext.  327*. 

OHUUl  lU       .             a  a 

iv.  260",  261",  411*  (White- 

and  Christ . 

Ext.  assBf. 

UUUoO/. 

OT  Revelation, 

OdUB  ■             •             a  • 

IT.  3CuV  • 

Characteristics 

Ext.  324^ 

Fulfilment  in 

the    .      ,  e 

iv,  253'^« 

Christ  . 

Ext.  326*  £ 

TTinniTfLfcimi  Af 

iv.  254*. 

Philosophy  of  BeT«> 

i^vuA               •           a  • 

iv.  254*"  ff. 

lation . 

Ext.  3210  £ 
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iVa  606*. 

Shew  ft      •      •  • 

iv.  494*  (Hastings). 

Sliiphtan 

iv.  606* 
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Shipping  laws  in  Ham- 

Shulammite. 

iv.  692"  (Rothstein),  610* 

murabi's  Code  . 

Bxt.  593*  ti.  (Johns). 

(Stevenson). 

Bhips  .... 

IV.  505*  (Hull) ;  Ext.  869'' 

Shumathites 

iv.  609" ;  iL  127". 

(Blomfield). 

Shunammite 

iv.  610*  (Stevenson),  682" 

Anchor 

Ext.  363*,  366^ 

(Rothstein). 

Assyrian  Ships 

iv.  506*. 

Son  of 

iiL  328*  (Macalister). 

Egyptian  Ships 

Ext.  360*' £ 

Shnnem 

iv.  610*  (Stevenson)^ 

Greek  Ships 

iv.  606*. 

Sbuni,  Shunites  . 

iv.  610" ;  iL  131". 

Helps,  Und«r^ding 

Ext.  367*  1  iL  847'>  (Hast- 

Shupham, Shuphamites, 

Masts  . 

ings). 

Shuppim  .  • 

iii.  456"  [Mnppim];  iv. 

Ext  363*. 

492"  [Shephupbam]. 

Oars  .... 

Ext.  362*.  865*,  366^ 

Phoenician  Ships 

iv.  606'' ;  Ext.  364^ 

Shushan     •  • 

iv.  610"  (Sayoe) ;  L 

iv.  511":  L  676*(Sa7ee). 

Roman  Ships  . 

Ext.  365''ff.,  398'>£  (Ram- 

Shushanchites 

■ay). 

Shnshan-eduth 

iv.  155*  (Daviaon). 

Rudder  . 

Ext.  362'',  366*. 

Shnthelah  . 

iv.  511"  (Bennett);  iL 

Soils. 

Ext   366S  399*  (Ram- 

130*  (Curtis). 

My)- 

Shuttle 

iv.  611",  901*  (H.  Porter). 

Solomon's  Ships 

Ext  360*,  363». 

Sia,  Sialia  . 

iv.  511". 

Tarshish,  Ships  of  . 

Ext  360* ;  iv.  684*  (Max 
Mailer). 

Sibbecai 

iiL  309"  [Mebonnai];  iL 
132*-". 

inOT 

Ext  359<>ff. 

Sibboleth 

iv.  497"  (Cooke). 

in  NT  . 

iv.  506";  Ext  868*0. 

Sibniab 

iv.  428"  [Sebam], 

Routes  in  NT  Times  [See  Roads  and  Travel]. 

Sibraim 

iv.  611". 

St.  Paul's  Ship  . 

Ext  366>>ff. 

Sibylline  Oracles 

Ext  66"  (Rendel  Harris) ; 

L  743"  (Ch&rlee);  iiL 

Shisliak  (Sbeshonk, 

227"  (James). 

Sonsakim) 

iv.  606''  (Griffith) ;  i.  662' 

Sicarii  ■      •  . 

ii.  2*  (Robertson). 

(Crum) ;  uL  819*,  820". 

Siccath       .  • 

L   193*  note  (Pinches), 

Shitrai  . 

iv.  606". 

215"   (Hommel),  383" 

Shittah,  Shittim  . 

iv.  607*  (Post). 

(J.  Taylor);  iv.  227* 

Shittim  (place)  . 

iv.  607*  (Chapman). 

(Pinches). 

Shiza  .... 

iv.  607" ;  ii.  132". 

Sick,  Sickness  • 

iii.  322"  f.  (MacalUter). 

Shoa  .... 

iv.  607"  (Wilson) ;  iiL  10" 
(Driver). 

Sickle  . 

iv.  612*;  L  60*  (J.  W. 
Paterson). 

Bhobab 

iv.  607" ;  ii.  126",  127". 

Sicyon  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  512*  (Redpath). 

Shobach 

iv.  607"  (Stenning). 

Siddim,  Vale  of  . 

iv.  512*  (Driver). 

Shobai .... 

iv.  607". 

Side  (Ap.) 

iv.  612"  (Wilson) ;  IiL 

Shobal. 

iv.  608* ;  ii.  127". 

658"  (Ramsay). 

Shobek 

iv.  608*. 

Sidon,  Sidonions  . 

iv.  980*  ff.  (Mackie). 

Shobi  .... 

iv.  608*  (Stenning). 

Alphabet  .  . 

L  73"  (L  Taylor). 

Shoe  .... 

iv.  608*  (Mackie);  Ext 

Siirloa  ... 

iiL  421*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

171" f.  (KCnig). 

nedy). 

Shoham 

iv.  508" ;  ii.  125*. 

Sim  • 

iv.  512"  (J.  H.  Bernard) ; 

Shomer 

iv.  491",  601";  iL  181", 

ui.  384*. 

132*. 

KinriAt  ... 

iv.  513*  (J.  Taylor);  iL 

Shophach  ... 

iv.  807". 

773"  (Driver);  iv. 

Shoshannim,  Shoshan- 

286*    (Mackie).  420* 

nim-ednth 

iv.  I6S*  (Davison). 

(Massie). 

Shovel  .... 

iv.  609*  (Selbie). 

Sihon  .  . 

iv.  513"  (Chapman) ;  iiL 

Shrewd 

iv.  609*  (Hastings). 

409"  (Bennett). 

Shrine  .... 

L  600*  (Ramsajr)!  Ext 
121". 

Silas,  Silvanna  . 

iv.  614*(&»wan) ;  iiL  79l» 
(Chase). 

Shroud 

iv.  609*  (Hastings). 

SUk     .      .  . 

L  624*  (Mackie). 

Shu     ...  . 

Ext  186*  (Wiedemann). 

Silla  . 

iv.  616*. 

Sbua  .... 

iv.  609" ;  ii.  125",  131". 

Shuah  .... 

iv.  509";  I  183*  (Hom- 

Inscription 

iv.  515";  ii.  597'-'(C!onder); 

mel) ;  iv.  842*  ( Pinches). 

iiL  560"  (KSnig);  iv. 

Shual  (person) 

iv.  509"  ;  iL  132*. 

907"(  A.  R.  a.  Kennedy) 

Shual  (place) 

iv.  509". 

Pool  . 

iv.  515- a 

Sliubael 

iv.  484*  [ShebuelJ. 

Tower 

iv.  516". 

Shuliali 

iv.  609" ;  iL  128". 

Silvanus 

iv.  514* (Cowan);  iiL  790*, 

Sliuham 

iv.  609" ;  ii.  131". 

791*  (Chase). 

Shohite 

iv.  509"  [Shuah];  L  300* 
(Davison). 

Silver  . 

iv.  616"  (James  Patrick) ; 
iiL  375"  (Hull). 
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Bilver— 

Sin — 

Kelative  Value  of 

and  Law  ,      .  . 

iv.  638*;  iiL  79*  ff.  (Den- 

GoU and      .  . 

It.  617»;  iii  «8>'ff.  (A. 

ney),  719"  (Findlay). 

R.  S.  Kennedy)  ;  iv. 

and  Suffering  .  . 

iv.  631*-";    iL    667*  ffi 

905"  (Kennedy). 

(Davison)  1  iv.  169* 

Silrerling    .      .  . 

UL  432>  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

(Davison). 

nedy). 

It.  517»  (Selbie)  t  iL  122'> 

inOT 

iv.  528' flt 

Simeon  (penon)  . 

in  Job  . 

iv.  531". 

(Curtis). 

in  Mosaic  Covenant 

iv.  629*. 

Simeon  (tribe)'  . 

iv.  61»  (Selbie). 

in  pre-Mosaio  Re- 

Simile .... 

Ext.  162*  (Kenig). 

ligion  .      .  . 

iv.  528". 

Similitude  . 

iy.  619*  (Hastings). 

in  Prophets  . 

iv.  630". 

Similitndee  (Book  of 

in  Proverbs  . 

iv.  631*. 

Enoch)     .      .  . 

L  706",  707"  (Charles). 

in  Psalms     .  . 

iv.  631*,  167"  (Davlaon). 

Simon  .      .      •  • 

iv.  019*  (Selbie). 

in  Apocrypha  . 

iv.  631"  L 

theJoBt  >      •  • 

iv.  519";  L  61*  (Moss); 

2  Esdras 

iv.  532*. 

iL  597"  (Conder). 

Prayer  of  M«nwseoi 

iv.  632*. 

Siiuon  Magus     .  . 

iv.  620*  (Headlam). 

Sirach  .      .  . 

iw.  631". 

Legend,  Growth  of  . 

iv.  626* :  iiL  778"  (Chase). 

Wisdom       ,  . 

iv.  532*. 

Modern  Critical 

in  NT      .      .  . 

iv.  632*£ 

Views  . 

iv.  523". 

Hebrews      .  . 

iv.  634*. 

Relation    to  Faust 

St.  James  . 

iv.  633*. 

Legend  . 

iv.  627*. 

St  John's  Gospel . 

iv.  639*. 

Be]ation  to  St.  Paul. 

iv.  524*  ff. 

Epistles 

iv.  636". 

to  St.  Peter  . 

iv.  623' ff. ;  iii  76^*,  773*. 
775*.  778"  (Chase). 

St.  Paul 

iv.  534*  fi:  1  L  841*  ft:  (J. 

H. Bernard);  iiL  7aO"f. 

Simonjr  . 

Iv.  527*. 

(Findlay). 

Teaching  . 

Iv.  520" a 

Synoptic  (Gospels  . 

iv.  532". 

Aifinities  of  System 

iv.  528". 

Sin  (city) 

iv.  636*  (Griffith). 

in  Apocryphal  Acta . 

iv.  523-",  626";  iiL77>»a: 

Sin  (god) 

iiL  434*-"  (T.  G.  Pinches); 

(Chase). 

Ext.  641"  fi:  (Jastrow). 

in  Clementine  liteni- 

Sin,  WildemeM  of 

iv.  636*  (Chapman). 

ture     .      .  . 

iv.  622",  626*;  iiL  776*lt 
(Chase). 

Sinai,  Mount      .  . 

It.  636"  (Rendel  Harris)  i 
L  804* ;  iiL  860"  (Chi^ 

in  NT 

iv.  620*. 

man). 

in  Patristic  Litera- 

Sinai, Peninsula  .  . 

iv.  636"  (Rendel  Harris). 

ture 

iv.  620*. 

Geology  . 

iL  162"  (Hull). 

Simple,  Simpliei^  . 

iv.  627"  (Hastings), 
iv.  627"  (John  Patrick). 

Mines      .      .  . 

iiL  376*  (Hull). 

Simplicity   .      .  . 

Sinaiticns,  Codax 

L  1*  (Munay). 

Sin  .... 

iv.  528*  (E.  R.  Bernard). 

Sincere. 

iv.  688*. 

Christ's  Teaching  on 

iv.  632". 

Sinew  that  shrank 

iL  39*  (Maoaliater). 

Forgiveness  of  . 

[See  Forgiveness]. 

Singers,  Singing  . 

iv.  33"  ff.   (SelMe),  74", 

Heredity  .      .  . 

iv.  534";  i.  842"  ff.  (J.  H. 
Bernard);  iL  360*  (J. 

80",  92"  f.,  96*  (Bau- 

dissin). 

H.  Bernard). 

Singular     .  . 

iv.  638"  (Hastings). 

Original  .      .  . 

iv.  628",  531"  f. ;  i.  261* 

Sinim  .... 

iv.  638"  (WUson). 

(Charles);  Ext.  666*, 

Sinites  .... 

iv.  538" ;  L  184". 

726"  (Kautzsoh). 

Sin-offering  . 

iv.  337"  (W.  P.  Pateraon); 

Result  of  the  Fall  . 

L  840" fi.  (J.  H.  Bernard); 

Ext  721*  (Kautiaeh). 

Ext.  289",  292"  f.  (Fair- 

Sion  .... 

iv.  639*. 

weather). 

Siphmoth  . 

It.  639*. 

Seat  <rf     •      •  • 

iv.  636*. 

Sippai  .... 

iv.  402"  [Saph]. 

Terminology  in  OT  . 

iv.  529*. 

Sir  (god)  . 

Ext  649*  (Jastrow). 

Guilt  . 

iv.  629". 

Sirach,  Book  of  . 

iv.  639*  (Nestle). 

Iniquity 

iv.  629*. 

Author 

iv.  641"  «: 

Sin       .      .  . 

iv.  529*. 

Contents  . 

iv.  549" ft 

Transgression 

iv.  529". 

Editions  . 

iv.  642"  f. 

Wickedness  . 

iv.  529". 

Eschatology 

iv.  660";  i.  742"  (Charlea)t 

Terminology  in  NT  . 

iv.  532*. 

iv.  233*  (E.  R.  Ber- 

Unpardonable .  • 

L  305"  (Massie) ;  il.  67"f. 

nard). 

(Bethune-Baker). 

History  . 

iv.  639*. 

andDeatb      .  . 

iv.  536* ;  L  841*,  845'  (J. 

Importance 

iv.  639". 

H.  Bernard) ;  iii.  80* 

Language. 

iiL  36-"  (Margolionth)  1 

(Denney),  117"(Martin), 

iv.  13"  (Budde). 

721*  (Findlay). 

Name 

iv.  640"t 
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Siraoh,  Book  of— 
Place  in  BiUe  . 
Relation  to  ToUt  . 
Quotations  of  Latiii 

Fathers . 
Text,  Greek  . 

Hebrew , 

Syriac  , 
Theology  . 

Doctrine  of  God  . 

Free  WiU     .  . 

Saddnceism  .  . 

Satan  ... 

Sin  ... 
Use  in  Christian 

Church  . 
Versions  . 

Arabic  . 

Armeniaa 

Coptic  . 

Ethiopio 

Georgian 

Latin  , 

Pabeo-Slavonio 

Syriac  . 
Wisdom  Teaching  . 

Sirah,  WeU  of  . 
Sirgollah     .  . 

Sirion  .... 
Sisera  .... 
Sisinnes  (Ap.) 
Sismai  .... 
Sister  .... 
Sith  .... 
Sithri  .... 
Sitnali  .... 
Sivan  .... 
Skill  .... 
Skin  Diseases 
Sknll,  Fracture  of 
SknU,  Place  of  •  . 
Slander      .  . 

Blare,  Slavaiy  . 
Christian  Attitikis  to 

Female  . 
Freedom,  Conditions 
of     .      .  . 

in  Greek  Religion . 

Legislation 

Name  and  Meaning . 
Religions  Use 

Origin  of  Slayety  . 

Price  of  Slaves . 

in  Ancient  Civilisa- 
tion 

in  Andant  Israel 
from  time  of  J«r«- 


iv.  639». 

iv.  789>  (Manhall). 

iv.  645''. 
iv.643''f. 
iv.  646'' ft 
iv.  546». 

iv.  549''  a 

iv.  SSC ;  Ext.  276*  (Fair- 
weather). 
Ext.  293"  (Fairweather). 
iv.  649" ;  i.  lig*  (Porter), 
iv.  409»  (Whitehouse). 
iv,  631"  (E.  R.  Bernard). 

iv.  660". 
iv.  644*  ir. 
iv.  545». 
iv.  644". 
iv.  646*. 
iv.  646». 
iv.  646>. 
iv.  646*-». 
iv.  54fi«. 
iv.  544". 

iv.  987"  (Siegfried) ;  Ext. 

281"  f.  (Fairweather). 
iv.  661». 

i.  224"  (Hommel) ;  Ext. 

633"  ( Jastrow). 
iv.  561*. 

iv.  661"  (Cooke), 
iv.  502*. 

iv.  562* ;  iL  126*. 
L  848"  (Bennett), 
iv.  662*  (Hastings), 
iv.  662*}  iL  126». 
iv.  662*. 
iv.  662",  766". 
iv.  662". 

iu.  829*  (Macalister). 
ilL  329*  (Macalister). 
iL  226*  (Warren), 
iv.  662"  (Garvie) ;  L  522'' 

(Ponoher). 
iv.  461*  (Whitehouse). 
iv.468*ffi  ;  iii.  834*(J.  H. 

Bernard). 
It.  464*-",  466"  ff. 

iv.  464' ff.,  324*  ff.  (Har- 

ford-Battersby). 
Ext.  145*  (Ramsay), 
iv.  463" ffi 
iv.  461". 
iv.  468"  f. 
iv.  461". 
iv.  466". 

iv.   462*;   Ext.  B89*ff. 

(Johns), 
iv.  462"  tt 

iv. 


Slavonic  Version  . 
Slaying   by  Spear 

Sword 
Sleight .  . 
Slime  •  . 

Sling  , 
Smith  .  , 


iv.  863"  (Bebb). 

L  626"  (Poucher). 

iv.  633*  (Hastings). 

L  304"  [Bitnnien];  iii. 

438*  [Mortar], 
iv.  563*  (Barnes), 
iv.  553"  (Carslaw)}  L  AO" 


(Robertson). 

Tools 

iv.  796"  f. 

Smyrna       .       .  , 

iv.  553"  (Ramsay). 

Church 

iv.  554"  ff. 

Jewish  Inscriptions  . 

Ext.  93"  (Schurer). 

Snuffers,  Snoffdish  . 

iv.  557'  (A  B.  8.  Ken- 

So      •      •      •  . 

nedy)  ;  L  366*. 

iv.  667"  (Griffith) ;  L  638* 

(Margoliontb),  663* 

(Cmm) ;  iL  420*  note 

- 

(Whitehouse). 

Soap,  Sope  . 

iv.  657"  (James  Pat- 

rick). 

Sober,  Sobriety  . 

iv.  568*  (Hastings). 

Soco,  Socoh  . 

iv.  668"  (Wilson) ;  iL  129* 

(Curtis). 

Sod,  Sodden. 

iv.  429"  [Seethe]. 

Sodi  .... 

iv.  658". 

Vine  of  . 

iv.  869''  (Post)  J  iL  S4" 

(Macalister). 

Sodomite  ... 

iv.  559*  (Selbie)t  L  BBSf 

(Poacher). 

Sodomitash  Sea  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  659*. 

Sojoomer  . 

iL  156*  (Selbie). 

Sokaris 

Ext.  186*  (Wiedemann). 

Solenm,  Solemnity 

iv.  559*  (Hastings). 

Solomon  . 

iv.  569"  (Flint)}  iL  611" 

(Barnes). 

Genealogy 

iL  126"  (Coztia). 

Glory 

iv.  567*. 

Judgment. 

iv.  562". 

Xame 

iv.  669"  f. 

Palace 

iiL  640*  (Bennett). 

Policy,  Domestic 

iv.  664"  fit 

Foreign . 

iv.  664*. 

Military 

iv.  563*f. 

Prayer  at  Dedication 

of  Temple 

iv.  40*  (B.  B.  Bemand). 

Religion  .      .  . 

iv.  667"  t 

Aposta^     .  . 

iv.  668*. 

Ships       .      .  . 

iv.  664* ;  Ext.  880*,  888" 

(Blomfield). 

Sources  for  History  . 

iv.  560*. 

Taxation  . 

iv.  566*-"!  iL84r  (WU- 

liams). 

Wealth  . 

iv.  566". 

Wisdom  ... 

iv.  565"  ft 

Writings  .      .  . 

iv.  560". 

Solomon's  Porch  .  . 

iv.  21",  713"  (Davies). 

Solomon's  Servanta 

iv.  569"  (J.  Taylor),  74" 

(Baudissin). 

Someis  (Ap.) 

iv.  570*. 

Sometime,  Sometimes . 

iv.  570*. 

Son  .... 

L  848' ff.  (Bennett). 
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'  Son  of,  '  Sons  of  . 

iuxt.  159*  (Komg).  [See 

Song  of  Songs — 

Eh>Z1S  01  viOClJ* 

Language .  . 

• 

iv.  597*>;  iiL  SS*  (Mar- 

Bon  of  Uoa  ... 

iv.  570*  (banday) ;  u.  329* 

goliouth). 

(oruce),     7Ss4*  (-Key- 

Liturgical  use  . 

iv.  689*. 

noias),  ooU°  (Urr) ;  lu. 

Methods  of  Interpre- 

tation 

iv.  589*  ffi 

Chrutum  Use,  Otlg^ 

Allegorical  . 

iv.  589* £ 

of  . 

IV.  677  • 

Dramatical  Theory 

iv.  591*  fit 

in  Early  Christian 

Nuptial  Songs 

iv.  592* ffi 

Cbnrch 

IV.  Oj  /  • 

Name 

iv.  589*. 

Apostles'  Creed  . 

iv.  678*', 

Place  of  Cktmposition 

iv.  597*. 

Marcellos  of  An- 

Poetry     .  . 

iv.  591*,  596*,  697*,  10*, 

cyra  .      .  . 

IT.  o7b  • 

13*  (iSuuue). 

sab-Apostolio  Fa- 

Song    of    the  Three 

tbeia  . 

IV,  o78*. 

Children  . 

IV.  754*  (Marshall). 

in   NT  —  Term  in 

Authorship  . 

• 

iv,  755*, 

Gospels 

iv.  57 1**. 

Canonicity  . 

• 

iv,  756*. 

in  Rest  of  NT 

iv.  673**, 

Contents  . 

• 

iv.  754*. 

in  St.  Peter's  Con- 

Literary Estimate 

iv.  765*. 

fession 

IV.  oTJr,  074". 

Original  Language 

iv.  755*. 

in  Yoiceat  Baptism 

Versions  .  . 

• 

iv.  756*. 

and  Transfigara- 

Sons  of  God .  . 

• 

li.  216*  (Candlish);  iv. 

tion  . 

iv,  67^. 

670*  (San day),  697* 

Titles^  'Father' 

(S  e  1  b  1  e) ;  Ext.  643* 

and  'Son,'  rait 

(Kantzsch). 

9eoD . 

IV.  672"',  574' 

Sonship  of  Believen 

• 

S         Af\WlV                       -11*  1.* 

L  40* n.  (Candlish);  ii. 

Significance  for 

217*  £  (Candlish), 

Apostles 

IV.  677*. 

336*   (Bruce),  472* 

for  Christ 

IT.  674°  n. 

(A.  Martin). 

for  Jewish  and 

Soothsayer,  Soothsaying 

IV.  698*  (Whitehouse). 

non  -  Jewisli 

Arabic 

iv,  698* £ 

Contempor- 

Assyrian .  . 

• 

iv.  600*. 

aries  . 

iv.  574*. 

Babylonian  • 

• 

iv.   699*,   601*-*;  Ext. 

in  OT— Applied  to 

661*  ff,  (Jastrow). 

Angels 

IV.  o7u°.   [tieo  Bona  oi 

Egyptian  . 

• 

iv,  600*, 

Uodj. 

Ttirough  Dreama 

• 

iv.  600*, 

Judges  or  Rnlen  . 

IV.  o7V. 

[See  Divination, 

Messiah 

iv.  670^  & 

Magic]. 

Theocratic  King 

Sop     .  . 

iv.  602*  (Hastings) ;  iL  43* 

and  People 

IV.  670*. 

(Macalister). 

in  other  Jewish  Writ- 

Sopater 

iv.  602*. 

ings      .  . 

IV.  571  . 

Sope 

iv.  557*  [Soap], 

Bonof  Man  .  . 

IV.  579*  (Unver)  t  ii.  724* 

Sophereth  . 

iv.  602*. 

(Reynolds),  849*,  850* 

Sopherim 

iv,  731*  (Strack) ;  Ext,  68* 

(Orr). 

(Schechter). 

in  Aramaic  and  Bib- 

Sophonias (Ap.)  . 

iv.  602*. 

lical  Hebrew .  . 

IV.  680*,  68z*  I. 

Sorcery 

iv.  602*  (Whitehouse), 

in  Daniel  . 

L  656*  (Curtis). 

Amulets  in 

iv.  603*.  604*,  606» ;  L  88*, 

in  Fourth  Gospel 

iv.  SSS*". 

Arabic 

iv,  602*  f. 

in  Similitudes  of 

Babylonian 

Ext.  651*  £  (Jastrow). 

Enoch,  and  2  Eadras 

IV.  oH3*" 

Evil  Eye  , 

iv.  604* ;  iii.  208* ;  Ext. 

in  Synoptic  Gospels . 

IV.  679*  £.«  687*  L 

154*  (Ramsay), 

lietzmann's  Theory 

Greek 

iv,    605*;    Ext    163*  f. 

— Term  not  used 

(Ramsay). 

by  Christ 

IV.  ool"  U. 

Incantations 

iv.    603*  f.,   605*;  Ext. 

Meaning  Christ  in- 

551* (Jastrow). 

tended  to  convey  . 

IV.  OoO"  IL,  DOO*» 

Name,  Power  of  the 

iv.    604*  f. ;    Ext.  181* 

Origin  and  Meaning 

(Wiedemann).  [See 

as  used  in  NT 

ive683*flf: 

Name,  Power  of]. 

Summary  of  Opinion* 

Necromancy  . 

• 

iv.  606* ;  i.  612*  (Jevons), 

as  to  Meaning  . 

IV*  ooir^  X.|  OOO^  II. 

Spitting  in  . 

iv,  602*  603*. 

Song  of  Songs    .  . 

iv.  589*  (Rothstein). 

[See  Exorcism,  Magic, 

Author    .      .  . 

iv.  597*. 

Soothsayer], 

Canonicity      •  . 

iv,  589* ;  iiL  fll3>'  (Woods). 

Sore    •      •  • 

• 

iv.  607*  (Hastings), 

Date.      .      .  . 

hr.  697*. 

Soreg  . 

• 

L  60*  (Moss). 
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Sorek,  Valley  of  . 

• 

iv.  807*  (Wilson). 

Spring  ■      .      •  • 

iL  <2*  (HnlDi  iiL  643^ 

Soris    .      .  • 

• 

L  6BS*  (Crum). 

(Conder). 

Sorrel  ,      .  . 

• 

L  4B»  (Thatcher). 

Saered     .  . 

iv.  396"  (A.  B.  &  Ken- 

Sosipater   .  . 

iv.  607*. 

nedy);  Ext  ISO*  (Bam. 

Sosthenes 

iv.  eo?"  (Dickson). 

say).     189*  (Wiede- 

Sostratna (Ap.)  . 

iv.  608*. 

mann),  616"  (Kautzsch). 

Sotai   .      .  . 

iv.  608^. 

Thermal  . 

ii.  62*.  80*  (Wairea). 

Soul    •      •  . 

• 

iv.    e08>  (Laidlaw), 

Spy  .... 

L  767"  (Hastings). 

164S  lee";  Ext.  666" 

Stachys 

iv.  613*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Staota  .... 

iv.  613*  (Post)i  L  89>| 

Immortality  . 

Ext.  291"  (Fairweather). 

iii.  465*. 

[See  Immortality]. 

Staff  .... 

iv.   291"  (Mackie),  417* 

Pre-existenoe  • 

• 

iv.  164",  63'  (Marshall); 

(Selbie),  553"  (Bamee). 

Ext.    291*-"  (Fair- 

Stag  sacred  to  Artemis 

Ext  118*  (Ramsay). 

weather). 

Stagger 

iv.  613*. 

SonU  of  the  Martyr* 

iv.  260»  (P.  C.  Porter). 

Stallion 

iv.  613*. 

Transmigration  of 

• 

Ext.  292*  (Fairweather). 

Stammering 

iiL  327"  (Macalister). 

Sousakim  . 

• 

[See  Shishak]. 

Standard 

L  237"  (Barnes) ;  iv.  14». 

South  . 

• 

iiL  505"  [Negeb]. 

Star  .... 

iv.613'(Benecke);L191"fE: 

Sow 

• 

iv.  633*  (Poet). 

(T.  G.  Pinches). 

Sower,  Sowing  . 

• 

L  49»-  "  (J.  W.  Paterson). 

Identified  with  Angels  L  95"  (Davidson) ;  iL  430* 

Spain  . 

• 

iv.  608"  (James  Patrick). 

(Driver). 

St.  Paul  s  Vint  to 

• 

iv.  609*;  ill.  714*  (Findlay). 

with  Heathen 

Span  . 

• 

iv.  909*(A.R.S.Kennedy). 

Deities 

L  692*  (Whitehouse). 

Spanish  Versions. 

• 

Ext  408"  (Bebb). 

Morning  Star  ,  . 

llL  169*  (Woods);  l  191*. 

Sparrow 

• 

iv.  609*  (Post) ;  u.  63". 

193*  (T.  G.  Pinches), 

674*  (Hastings). 

Speakers  ( Amoraun) 

• 

Ext.  64*  (Schechter). 

of  Magi    .  . 

iiL  204" f. ;  L  404*  (Turner). 

Speaking,  Evil  . 

• 

iv.  552"  (Garvie) ;  L  S22" 

Worship  .      .  , 

L 191*,  193*  (T.G.  Pinches), 

(Poucher). 

215"    (Hommel),  383^ 

Spear  .      .  . 

• 

iv.  609"  (Barnes) ;  iL  841" 

(J.  Taylor) ;  u.  429°  B. 

(Williams). 

(Driver),  446"  (W.  P. 

Spearmen  . 

• 

iv.  610*. 

Paterson)  ;  Ext  700* 

Speckled  Bud 

• 

iv.  610*  (SelUe);  L  468* 

(Kautzsch). 

(Thatcher) ;    iL  440* 

Stat6P  .      •      •  . 

iii.  421*,  428"  (A.  B.  S. 

(Post). 

Kennedy). 

Spectade    .  . 

• 

742"  (Headlam). 

Stealing  . 

L  awSr  (iroucner). 

Spelt  . 

• 

It.  316"  (Post);  L  816" 

Manstealing 

iii.  239*  (Selbie)  1  Ext 

(Macalister). 

689"  (Johns). 

Sphinx . 

• 

Ext.  190*  (Wiedemann). 

Steel  .... 

iv.  613"  (James  Patrick). 

Spice,  Spices 

• 

iv.  610"  (Post). 

Stephanaa  . 

iv.  613"  (Headlam). 

Spider  .      .  . 

iv.  611*. 

St«phen 

iv.  613"  (Grieve). 

Spikenard  . 

iv.  611*  (Port);  iiL  693'> 

Speech  of  . 

iv.  614"L;L33"f.  (Head- 

(Macalister). 

lam). 

Spinning  . 

iv.  611"  (H.  Porter). 

Steward,  Stewardship . 

iv.  615"  (Selbie). 

Spirit  . 

iv.  6U".  167"  (Laidlaw) ; 

Stigmata  ... 

L  538"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Ext. 666"  (Kautzsch). 

nedy)  ;  iiL  245*  (Hast- 

Eternal . 

iL  333"  (Bruce). 

ings),  330*  (Macalister). 

Evil  Spirit 

[See  Demon]. 

Still  .... 

iv.  615"  (Hastings). 

from  God 

IL  404»  (Swete) ;  iii.  361*- " 

Stnht  .... 

i.  662*. 

(James   Patrick) ;  iv. 

Stocks  .... 

L  627*  (Poucher). 

116"  (Davidson). 

Stoics  .... 

iv.  616*  (Stock) ;  Ext  ISO* 

Holy  Spirit 

[See  Holy  Spirit]. 

(Ramsay). 

Spirit  and  Flesh  . 

iv.  612* ;  iL  410*  (Swete)  j 

Stomach 

iv.  617*  (Hastings). 

iiL  720*- "  (Findlay). 

Stomacher  . 

iv.  617*  (Selbie);  L  «» 

Spirit  and  Letter . 

iL  410*  (Swete). 

(Mackie). 

Spirit  and  Soul  . 

It.  166"  (Laidlaw);  Ext 

Stone  .... 

iv.  617"  (James  Patrick). 

666"  (Kautzsch). 

Building  .      .  . 

L  143"  (Petrie);  iL  164' 

Spirits  in  Prison  . 

L   754'  (Salmond);  iii. 

(Hull). 

795*- "  (Chase). 

Worship  .      .  . 

L  278"  (Cooke) ;  iiL  879" 

Spite    .  . 

iv.  612". 

Whitehouse) ;  Ext  1 10", 

Spitting  . 

iv.   602",   603"  (White- 

119"    (Ramsay),  189* 

house). 

(Wiedemann),  619 

Sponge .  . 

iv.  612"  (Post). 

(Kautzsch). 

Spotted  . 

L  468*. 

(See  Geology]. 
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Stones,  Preciona  . 

iv.  619»  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Sun  .... 

iv.  627*  (T.  G.  Pinches) ; 

Stoning       .  . 

L  627*  (Pouoher). 

i.  193*. 

Stony  .... 

iv.  621^ 

Chariots  of      .  . 

iv.  628"  ;  iiL  489"  (Steven- 

Stool .... 

iv.  621i>  (Hastings);  iii. 

son),  673*  (Driver). 

331"  (Macalister),  367» 

Worship  in  Babylonia 

i.  216*f.  (Hommel);  iv. 

(H.  A.  White). 

628"ff.  ;    Ext.    541" ff. 

Storu  .... 

iv.  20''    [Poplar],  ai3» 

(Jastrow). 

[Stacte]. 

in  Egypt 

L  666*  ff.  (Crum) ;  m.  622* 

Stork  .... 

It.  621''  (Post). 

(GriHith);    Ext.  183" 

(Wiedemann). 

Stout,  Stontneas  . 

iv.  622». 

in  Israel 

iv.  628"  f. ;  iL  447»  (W. 

P.  Patorson). 

Strange,  Stranger 

It.  622''  (Selbie).  [See 

Sunstroke 

iiL  328*  (Macalister). 

Foreigner,  Ger]. 

Supernatural 

Ext.  329*  (Garvie).  [See 

Strange  Fire 

iii.  471"  (Selbie). 

Miracle,  Natural, 

Strangling  . 

i.  527*  (Pouoher). 

Nature.] 

Superscription 

iv.  629". 

Stream. 

i.  329*  (Hull) ;  iiL  642" ff. 
(Conder);   iv.  286" 

Coinage  . 

iiL  421*  ff.  (A.  R.  a  Ken- 
nedy). 

(Selbie). 

on  the  Cross 

iv.  781*  (Adeney). 

Street  .... 

iv.  624*  (Ewing). 

Suph  .... 

iv.  629"  (Selbie). 

called  Straight. 

L  647''  (Ewing). 

Snphah 

iv.  629". 

Strength  of  Israel 

iv.  624"  (Selbie);  Ext.  683" 
note  (Kautzsch). 

Supper. 

iL  41"  (Macalister).  [See 
Lord's  Supper], 

Strike,  Strok* 

iv.  624"  (Hastings). 

Sur(Ap.) 

iv.  629". 

Stripes. 

i.  627*  (Pottcher). 

Sure,  Surely 

iv.  630*  (Hastings). 

Stromata 

Ext.  492"  note  (Tomer). 

Surety  .... 

iv.  630"  (Hastings);  L 

Strong  Drink 

ii.  33"  (Macalister). 

579* ff.  (Bennett);  iiL 

Strophe 

iv.  7"  (Bodde) ;  Ext.  168" 

895*  (Selbie). 

(K6nig). 

Surgery 

iiL  333*  (Macalister). 

Stubble 

iv.  625*  (Post). 

Susa  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  510"  (Sayce) ;  L  676^. 

Stuff    .      •      .  . 

iv.  625". 

Susanna  . 

iv.  630"  (Marshall). 

Stumbling-Uook,  -stone 

iv.  625". 

Canonioity  . 

iv.  632*. 

Su,  Sutteans . 

L  180",  222*  (Hommd). 

Language,  Original  . 

iv.  632*. 

Sua  (Ap.) 

iv.  625". 

Origin  and  Purpose  . 

iv.  631". 

Snah  .... 

iv.  625";  iL  18!!*. 

Text  and  Versions  . 

iv.  030". 

Subai  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  625". 

Sosi  .... 

iv.  632". 

Subas  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  625". 

Suzigas 

L  181". 

Suburbs 

iii  673*  (Driver);  U.  694* 

Swaddle,  Swaddling- 

note,  598*  (Conder). 

Bands 

iv.  632"  (MaoHe). 

Sucathites  . 

iv.  625" ;  iL  128*. 

Swallow 

iv.  632"  (Post) ;  L  516*. 

Succeed,  Suocess  . 

iv.  625"  (Hastings). 

Swan  . 

iv.  633*. 

Succoth 

iv.   626*   (Chapman) ; 
i.  803*- " ;  iiL  887* 

Swearing 

iii.  575"  (Ferries) ;  L  622" 
(Pouoher). 

(Sayce). 

Sweat,  Bloody 

iii.  330*  (Macalister). 

Suecoth-benoth  . 

iv.  esa"  (Sayce). 

Swedish  Versions 

Ext.  416"  (Bebb). 

SuchoB .... 

Ext.  190*  (Wiedemann). 

Sweet  Cane  . 

iv.  213*  (Post). 

Sud(Ap.)  . 

iv.  627*. 

Swine  .... 

iv.  633*  (Post);  iL  89* 

Suddenly 

iv.  627*. 

(Macalister). 

Sudias  (Ap.) 

iv.  627*. 

Sacred  or  Unclean  . 

iv.  829"  (Peake);  Ext 

Suffering,  Problem  of  . 

i.  78P,  782"  (Strong) ;  ii. 

115",  136*  (Eamsay). 

667' ff.   (Davison);  iv. 

Sword  .      .  ... 

iv.  633"  (Barnes). 

159*  (DavlBon),  531*-" 

Worship  of      .  . 

Ext.  112"  (Ramsay). 

(E.  R  Bernard),  925" 

Sycamine 

iv.  634"  (Post). 

(Siegfried)  ;  Ext.  730"f. 

Sycamore,  Sycomore  . 

iv.  634"  (Post);  iL  30" 

(Kautzsch). 

(Macalister) ;  Ext.  190" 

Suflbcation  . 

L  627"  (Poucher). 

(Wiedemann). 

Suicide 

L  622*  (Pouoher). 

Syohar  .... 

iv.  635*  (Wilson). 

Suklciim 

iv.  627*  (MargoUouth). 

Sycheni 

iv.  636". 

Sulphur 

i  328*. 

Syene  .... 

iv.  471*  (Griffith). 

Siimer,  Suiuerians 

L  21*  (Priced  214"  ff  224*  " 

Symbol,  Syuilwlical 

(Hommel);  iv.  603"  ff. 

Actions  . 

Ext  169"  (KSnig). 

(T.  G.  Pinches);  Ext. 

Symboland  Metaphor 

Ext  169". 
r«xt.  ii\r. 

86"  f.  (McCirdy),  SSS" 

Symbol  in  Scripture . 

(Jastrow). 

Symbolical  Actions  . 

Ext.  170^  £ 
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Syraeon 

Symmachos,  Version  of 

Synagogue  . 
Architectoreand  Site 
Furniture . 
Lamps  . 


Reading  Desk 

Seats 

Tablets  . 

Tribune. 
Name  , 
Otficials  . 

Attendant 

Ruler  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. 
Origin  and  History  . 
School 

Synagogues  of  Baby- 
lonia,  Egypt, 
Rome,  Syria,  eta 

of  Palestine  .  . 
Worship  .      .  . 
Women  in    .  . 
Synagogue,  the  Gr«at . 


Synchronistic  History 
of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  •  • 

Synecdoche  .      .  . 

Synoptic  Problem  , 

Features  peculiar  to 
Luke  . 
to  Mark       .  . 

to  Matthew  .  . 
Logia  of  Matthew  . 


Rdationship  of  Syn- 


617*  (Selbie). 
ir.    463*   (Nestle),  865" 

(Redpath). 
ir.  636*  (Bacher). 
W.  638' tt 
ir.  639»flt 
It.  640». 
ir.  639». 
ir.  640». 
ir.  639". 
iv.  639*. 
It.  639*. 
iv.  636*. 
ir.  640*  £ 
iv.  640*  ffi 

ir.  640*. 
iv.  esa'-ff.,  643*. 
iv.  642*,  643*;  L  647*  ff. 
(A.  B.  S.  Kennedy). 


iv.   687*;    Ext  107* 
(Scharer). 
iv.  637*. 
iv.  640*8: 
iv.640*. 

iv.  643*  (Selbie),  807*  f. 
(Bacher) ;  Ext.  68* 
note  (Sdiechter). 


optica 


Sonroes  common  to 

all  three 
Sources  common  to 

Matthew  and  Luke 

Theories  . 
Common  Docu- 
ments 
Direct  Dependence 
Oral  Tradition  . 

Syntyche    •  •  • 

Bynzygua    •  .  . 

Syracuse     .  ,  i 

Syria,  Syiiana  . 


L  179*  (Hommel). 
Ext.  160*  (K8nig). 
iL  235*  ff.  (Stanton) ;  Ext. 
fi'S  (Votaw). 

ii.  241* ;  iiL  166*  (Bebb). 
iL  241*;  iii  250*  (Sal- 

mond). 
ii  242*. 

iL  235*.  236*.  237*-*;  iii. 
296* ff.,  298* ff.,  303*ff. 
(Bartlet);  Ext  6*ff. 
(Votaw). 

iL235*fi:,241*;  iii.  I65*ff. 
(Bebb),  250*  ff.,  258" 
(Salmond),  303*ff. 
(Bartlet). 


u. 

iL  840»i 
(Votaw). 
iL286>£ 


Ext  •»£ 


iL  230*fC 
iL  236*,  238*. 
iL  236*,  238*  C,  240*  I  Ext 

6*ff.  (Votaw). 
iv.  644*. 
iv.  644*  (Gibb). 
iv.  644*  (Ramsay). 
[See  Anim]. 


Syriac  Language . 

Syriac  Versions  . 
OT— 
Canon  and  Order 

of  Books  . 
Character  of  Version 
Editions 
Origin  . 
Psalter  . 
Tradition 
Versions 
NT- 
Acts  and  Epistles . 
Canonical  Books  . 

Order  of  . 
Gospels,  Cnreton  . 
Peshitta 

Place  of  Translation 

Sinai  Gospels 

Tatian's  Diates- 
saron  . 

Tradition 
NT;  Later  Versions — 

Harklensis 

Palestinian  Syriac 

Fericope  de  Adultera 

Philoxeniana 

Revelation 
Syrophoenidan 
Syrtis  . 
Syzygns 

Taanach 
Taanath-shiloh 
Tabaoth,  Tabbaoi 
Tabbath 
Tabeel  . 

Tabellins  (Ap.) 
Taber  . 
Taberah  . 
Tabernacle  . 


Arrangement  and 

Symmetry 
Conception 
Court  of  the  Dwelling 
Erection  and  Conse- 
cration . 
Fomiture    of  the 
Court — 
Altar    of  Burnt 
Offering 
Grate . 
Hearth 
Horns 

Curtuns 
Laver  . 
Pillars  . 

Bases . 

Cords. 

Fillet. 

Piiu  . 


iiL  25*  (Margoliouth)  I  L 

74*  (I.  Taylor), 
iv.  645*  (Nestle). 


iv.  650'tt 
iv.  651*. 
iv.  651*. 
iv.  650». 
iv.  650*. 
iv.  650». 
iv.  652*. 

iv.  647* It 
iv.  647*. 
iv.  647*. 
iv.  646*. 
iv.  646*,  740^ 
iv.  645*. 
iv.  646*. 

iv.  646*. 
iv.  645*. 

iv.  649*. 

iv.  649*. 

iv.  649*. 

iv.  648*. 

iv.  648*. 

iv.  652*  (Moss). 

iv.  182*. 

iv.  644*  [Syncygna^ 

iv.  652*  (Wilson), 
iv.  653*. 
iv.  653*. 
iv.  663*. 

iv.    653*   (SelUe).  S>? 

(J.  Taylor), 
iv.  66^. 
iv.  653*. 
iv.  653*. 

iv.  653*  (A.  B.  a.  Ken- 
nedy). 

iv.  666*. 
iv.  656*. 
iv.  666*. 

iv.  665*. 


iv.  657*.  [See  Altar], 
iv.  658^;  iL  268*. 
iL  319*.  [See  Hearth], 
iv.   658*;  L  77*.  [See 

Horns], 
iv.  657*. 

iv.  668*.  [See  Laver], 
iv.  667*  f. 

iv.  657» ;  L  25S*  (Haatinge) 
iv.  657*. 

iv.657*  iL  7*  (Hastings), 
iv.  667*. 
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Tabernacle — 

Tahpanhes,  Teha- 

Furniture  of  the  Holy 

phnehes  . 

iv.  674*  (GriflBth). 

Place- 

Tahpenes 

iv.  674"  (Griffith). 

Altar  of  Incense  . 

It.  664',  m";  iL  SSZ* 

Tahrea. 

iv.  674"  ;  iL  131*. 

(Brace),  467''  (Selbie). 

Tahtim-hodshi,  Land  of 

iv.  674"  (Wilson) ;  iL  891* 

[See  Altar]. 

(Sayce). 

Cnrtains 

XT.  668'' f.,  661"  f. 

Tahutmes  m.  (Thut- 

Framework  . 

iv.  659*  tt 

mosis,  Thothmes)  . 

L  180*.   [See  Thutmosis]. 

Lanipstand 

iv.  663^ 

Take  .... 

iv.  674"  (Hastings). 

Screen  . 

iv.  662^ 

Tale  .... 

iv.  -675"  (Hastings). 

Table  of  She  wbread 

iv.    662^    490*  f.  [See 

Talent  .... 

iii.  418"  ff.  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Shewbread]. 

nedy)  ;  iv.  902*  e. 

Taches  .  . 

iv.  659*,  672''. 

Talitha  Cnmi 

iv.675"(H.A.A.  Kennedy). 

VeU 

iv,  662»,  847"  (Davies). 

Talmai. 

iv.  676*  (Gray);  L  66" f. 

Fni-nitore  of  the  Most 

[Aliiman]. 

Holy  Place- 

Talmon 

iv.  676*. 

Ark 

iv.  666* !  i.  149*. 

Talmud 

Ext.  67"  (Schechter). 

Cherubim 

iv.  665*;  i.  378*  (Ryle). 

'Amoraim  (Speakers) 

Ext.  64*. 

Propitiatory 

Babylonian  Talmud . 

Ext.  64". 

(Mercy  Seat) 

iv.  666*. 

Hagg&da  . 

Ext.  58*. 

Gold  used  in 

iL  225"  (Flinders  Petrie). 

Hftlakhft  . 

Ext.  68*. 

Historicity 

iv.  666". 

Midrash   .      .  . 

Ext.  68*,  63*0: 

March,  Tabernacle  on 

Mishna 

Ext.  60*  £ 

the       .      .  . 

iv.  66»». 

Origin  of  Talmud  . 

Ext.  57". 

Materials  . 

iv.  656*. 

Palestinian  Talmud . 

Ext.  64". 

Nomenclature  . 

iv.  653",  655*;  L  466" 

Saborai  (Explainers, 

(Selbie). 

Meditators)  . 

Ext.  66". 

KeligiousSignificance 

iv.  666". 

Sopherim  (Scribes)  . 

Ext.  58*. 

Symbolic  Character . 

Ext  170*  (Konig). 

Tannaim  (Teachers) . 

Ext.  59*. 

Tabernacle  Proper  . 

iv.  668"  fit 

Ztlgdth  (Fairs)  . 

Ext.  58". 

Divisions 

iv.  662". 

Tamar  (person)  . 

iv.  676* ;  iL  126",  126". 

in  Oldest  Sources 

It.  653"  fit 

Tamax  (place)  . 

iv.  676*  (Wilson),  673^ 

in  Priestly  Writers  . 

iv.  664"  fr.  5  L  810"  (Har- 

(Hull). 

ford-Battersby). 

Tamarisk 

iv.  676". 

Tabernacle,     Use  of 

Tammnz 

iv.  676"  (Sayce);  L  168"= 

Term  in  NT  . 

iv.  489*  f.  (Marshall). 

(Driver),   215"  (Hom- 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of  . 

iv.  668"  (Chapman);  L 

mel).    [See  Adonis]. 

861*  (Harding). 

Mourning  for  .  . 

iv.  676" !  ii.  274*  (Price) ; 

Tabitha 

L  617"  (Stenton). 

Ext.  580"  (Jastrow). 

Table  .... 

iv.  669"  (Macalister). 

and  Orion . 

iiL  632"  (J.  Taylor). 

of  Money-changers  . 

iv.  670* ;  iu.  432''  (A.  R.  S. 

Tammuz  (month) 

iv.  765"  (Abrahams). 

Kennedy). 

Tanhumeth  . 

iv.  677". 

of  Shewbread  . 

iv.  495*ff.,  662" f.  (A.  R.  S. 

Tanis  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  985*  [Zoan]. 

Kennedy). 

of  the  Lord 

iv.  670*. 

Tannaim 

Ext.  69*  (Schechter). 

Table,  Tablet 

iv.  670"  (Selbie). 

Tanner. 

iv.  677"  (H.  Porter). 

Taboo  .... 

ii  38"  ff.  (Macalister),  395" 

Tapbath 

iv.  677". 

(Skinner);  iv.  826* It'., 

Tappuah  (person) . 

iv.  677";  iL  127*-*. 

829*  if.  (Peake) ;  Ext. 

Tappuah  (place)  . 

iv.  677". 

613"  (Kautzsch). 

Taralah 

iv.  678*. 

Tabor  .... 

It.  671*. 

Tabor,  Monnt 

n.  671*  (Wilson). 

Tabor,  Oak  of  . 

iv.  672". 

Target  (mark) 

iii.  244*  (Hastings). 

Tabret  . 

iv.  672"  (Selbie). 

Target  (shield)  . 

L  330"  (Barnes) ;  iv.  497". 

Tabrimmon  . 

iv.  672", 

Targum 

iv.  678"  (T.  Walker). 

Taches  .... 

iv.  672". 

Character  . 

iv.  679*. 

Tackling 

iv.  673*. 

Idea  of  God 

iv.  679*  f. 

Tadmor 

iv.  673»  (Hull),  676"  (WU- 

Language . 

iv.  678". 

son). 

Origin 

iv.  678". 

Tahan  .... 

iv.  674*;  ii.  130* 

Targums  now  extant 

iv.  679*  fl 

Tahash. 

iv.  674*. 

on  Hagiographa — 

Tahath  (person)  . 

iv.  674*;  ii.  124*,  130* 

Chronicles  . 

iv.  682". 

Tahath  (place) 

iv.  674*. 

Megilloth  . 

iv.  682". 

Tahchemonite,  Tach- 

Psalms,  Job^  Pro- 

monito    .     •  • 

iL  273".  [Hachmoni]. 

verbs     .  . 

iv.  688.* 
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Targnm  —  on  Penta- 
teuch— 

Jenis.  Targnni  . 
Jems.  Targiira, 
Fragmentary  . 
Onl^eloB 

Relation  of  Pen- 
tateuch Tar- 
gums 
on  Prophets  . 
Tarpelites  . 
Tarshish  (person). 
Tarshish  (precious 
stone)      .      .  . 
Tarshish  (place)  . 

Ships  of  . 

Tarsns  .... 

Tartak. 

Tartan. 

Tartarus 


Tassel  .      .      .  . 

Tatian  .  .  .  . 
Tatian,  Diateeaaron  of 


Author  and  Date 
Relation  to  Old  Syriac 
Title,  Language,  and 

Later  History 
Versions,  Non-Syriac 
Arabic  . 
Armenian 
Codex  Fnldensis  . 
Tattenai 
Taunt-song  . 
Ta-urt  .... 
Tavemer's  Bible  . 
Taverns,  Three  . 
Taw  (letter) . 
lazes,  Taxing  in  NT 
Times  . 


of  Diaspora 
Solomon's . 
under  Qnirinios 

Taxo  . 

Teacher,  Teaching 


in  Church. 
False  . 
TearBottte  . 


iv.  680*. 

iv.  680». 
iv.  ffJQK 


Iv.  681». 

iv.  681". 
iv.  683"'. 

iv.  683";  IL  130". 

i  V.  683",  620",  797*  [Topaz], 
iv.  688"  (Max  Mailer); 

Ext.  80"  (Jastrow). 
iv.  684* ;  Ext.  360*  (Blom- 

field). 
iv.  680^  (Ramsay), 
iv.  680"  (T.  G.  Pinches), 
iv.  689"  (T.  G.  Pinches). 
L  742"  (Charles);  iL  844* 

(Salmond);  iiL  816" 

note  (Chase). 
IL  69*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 
nedy). 
iL  697*  (Reynolds). 
Ext.  451"  (Stenning) ;  iiL 

636"  (Stanton);  iv. 

646*  ff.  (Nestle)  i  Ext. 

427"  (Tasker). 
Ext.  461". 
Ext  468". 

Ext.  462*. 
Ext.  460*. 
Ext.  457*. 
Ext  455*. 
Ext  456". 
iv.  690*. 
Iv.  10"  (Budde). 
Ext  187*. 

Ext  246"  (J.  H.  Lupton). 
iv.  690*  (Dickson), 
iv.  600*. 

iv.  178*  f.  (Adeney) ;  Ext 
61"  (Bohl).  394"  (Ram- 

•ay). 

Ext  107"  f.  (SohUrer). 

iL  842"  (WiUiams). 

It.  183*  [Quirinins]. 

[See  Tithe]. 

iiL  449"  (Burkitt). 

iv.  690*  (Adeney);  L 
647"  ff.  (A.  R.  8.  Ken- 
nedy); iv.  641*,  642* 
(Baoher);  Ext  64* 
(Bnhl). 

L  431",  430*  (Gayford), 
797*  (Massie). 

BL  708*,  811*  (Chase);  iv. 
770",  776*,  784*  (Lock). 

L  814*  (Mackie) ;  iL  34* 
(Maoalister). 


Tebah  . 
Tebaliah 
Tebeth  . 
Tefnut  . 
Tehaphnehen 
Tehinnah 
TeUTree  . 
Tekel  . 
Tekoa,  Tekmte 

Tekoah 
Tel-abib 
Telah  . 
Telaim  . 
Telassar 


Tel  el-Amama  Tab- 
lets .... 


Telem  (person) 
Telem  (place) 
Tel-haisha 
Tell 

Telmelah 
Tema  . 
Temah  . 
Teman . 
Temeni 
Temperance . 
Temple 
Cleansing  by  Christ . 


iv.  692*.  760". 
iv.  692* ;  ii.  125*. 
iv.  692*,  766". 
Ext  185*. 
iv.  674*  (Griffith), 
iv.  692*;  iL  128". 
iv.  692*. 

iii.  340"  (Margolionth). 

iv.  692*  (J.  Taylor);  iL 
127",  128*  (CnrtU). 

iv.  693". 
iv.  693". 

iv.  693";  iL  130*. 
iv.  693". 

iv.  693"  (Wilson);  L  642^ 
(Selbie). 

L  179*,  223*,  227*  (H«mi. 

mel),    347"  f.  (Sayoe). 

661*,  665*  (Cmm);  ii 

554"  (Driver), 
iv.  693". 
iv.  698". 
iv.  694*. 
iv.  e76"[Talel. 
iv.  694*. 

iv.  694*  (Wilson), 
iv.  694". 

iv.  694"  (WUson). 
iv.  694"  ;  ii.  128*. 
iv.  694"  (Adeney). 
iv.  695*  (Davies). 
iL  245"  (Stanton),  619* 
(Sanday^ 


Ezekiel's  . 

iv.  703" 

Arrangement  and 

Sjrmmetry  . 

iv.  703"  L 

Biny&n  . 

iv.  708". 

Chambers 

iv.  708*. 

Courts  . 

iv.  705"  t 

Decoration 

iv.  709*. 

Gates 

iv.  704"  It 

Gizrah  . 

iv.  708". 

Holy  Place,  Con- 

tents of  . 

iv.  708*. 

Altar  . 

iv.  709"  f.  [See 

Altar, 

Hearth,  Horns]. 

.Measurements 

iv.  707"  ff. 

Most  Holy  Place  . 

iv.  708*,  709". 

Pavement 

iv.  706*. 

Porch  . 

iv.  708*. 

Priests'  Cells 

iv.  707*,  70»». 

Sacrificial  Cells,  etc  iv.  706*. 

Windows 

iv.  705",  709*. 

Herod's  . 

iv.  711" ff.;  iL 

698"  C 

(Conder). 

Altar  of  Burnt- 

offering 

iv.  715*. 

Chambers 

iv.  714". 

Courts  . 

iv.  713*  f.,  71*: 

Gates 

iv.  713*.  714*. 

House  . 

iv.  714". 

Pinnacle 

iiL  882"  (Daviea), 

Porch 

iv.  714",  21% 

Solomon'a  . 

iv.  713". 
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Temple — Herod's — 

Tephon(Ap.) 

iv.  718'. 

Sources  of  Inform*- 

Terah  (perwjn) 

iv.  718*  (Selbie). 

tion 

It.  711*. 

Terah  (place) 

iv.  718'. 

Temple  Police 

It.  718*. 

Teraphim 

iv.  718'  (Welch) ;  iL  200* 

VeU 

iv.  7l4^  848». 

(Davidson) ;    iv.  SOS" 

Solomon'* .  . 

iv.  COS'S}  iL  WS*£ 
(Conder). 

(Whitehouse) ;  Ext 
617*,  642*  (Kautzsch). 

Architectiuv  •  • 

It.  701». 

Terebinth    .  . 

iv.  718*  (Selbie) ;  iiL  575" 

Courts  .      .  . 

(Post) ;  iv.  395*  (A.  R. 

Contento— 

S.  Kennedy),  601' 

AltarofBonit- 

(Whitehouse);  Ext  616* 

olfeiing 

iv.  1<». 

(Kautzsch). 

Brazen  Sea 

iT.  702». 

Teresh  .      •      •  • 

iv.  719*. 

Laven  . 

iT.  702». 

Tertius.      •      .  . 

iv.  719*. 

Date     .  . 

L  SOS*  (Cortis). 

TertuUus  ... 

iv.  719*  (Robertson). 

Floor  ... 

W.  702«-. 

Tertullian   .      .  . 

ii.  695*  (Reynolds). 

Ciates    .  . 

ir.  702*,  472*  (Wilson). 

Testament  . 

iv.  720*  (Massie). 

History . 

ir.  703». 

Testaments    of  XII 

Plan  and  Dimen- 

Patriarchs 

iv.  721'  (Charles). 

aions  . 

iT.e07*£ 

Christian  Interpola- 

Sanctuary 

iT.  697"^ 

tions     .      .  . 

iv.  722'  ff. 

Chambers  . 

It.  699*. 

Contents  . 

iv.  721' 

Doors. 

iT.  700». 

Criticism  . 

iv.  721* tt 

CSold  CoTvring  . 

iv.  700*. 

Date 

iv.  723'. 

Holy  Pkoe 

iv.  697*  fc 

Demonology 

L  693*  (Whitehouse). 

Contents 

iv.  701». 

Eschatology 

iv.  724*  i  L  744*. 

HolyofHolim  . 

iv.  697* t 

Integrity  of  Original 

Contents 

iv.  701*. 

Jewish  Testaments 

iv.  723S 

Materials  . 

iv.  699». 

Language . 

iv.  723*. 

PUIars 

iv.  699*. 

Plurality  of  Heavens 

iv.  723». 

Porch .  . 

iv.  698»,  8l». 

Title. 

iv.  721'. 

Roof  . 

iv.  698*. 

Twelve  Tribes  . 

iv.  725*. 

VeU  .      .  . 

iv.  700*. 

Value 

iv.  724*. 

WaUs 

iv.  698*. 

Versions  . 

iv.  724'. 

Windows  . 

iv.  699*  L 

Testimony  . 

iv.  725'  (Selbie), 

Site 

iv.  696*i. 

Teth  .... 

iv.  725''. 

Sources  of  Informa- 

Tetrarch 

iv.  725*  (Moss). 

tion 

iv.  606*. 

Tetter  .... 

iiL  96*,  329*  (Macalister). 

Symbolic  Cliaractur 

Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 

of the  Temple 

Ext.  170'(K8nig). 

ment 

iv.  726'  (Strack). 

Zembbabel's  Temple 

iv.  710';  i.  823^-*  (Batten). 

Criticism  . 

iv.  187*  (Woods),  884* (H. 

Courts  . 

iv.  711'. 

J.  White). 

Date  . 

L  823'-*  (Batten);  iL 

Hebrew  MSS  . 

iv.  727*. 

279*  (Cooke),  614'-* 

Age 

iv.  728'. 

(Barnes);  iv.  S78* 

Geniiah 

iv.  728*. 

(Selbie). 

History  of  Text 

iv.  731*. 

History .      .  . 

iv.  711*. 

Massoretes,  Work  of 

iv.  729'. 

Holy  Place  . 

iv.  7a». 

Pre-Massoretic  Text 

iv.  730*. 

Most  Holy  Place  . 

iv.  711'. 

Preservation 

iii.  31'  (Margolionth). 

Sources  of  Informa- 

Printed Editions  of 

tion  . 

iv.  710*. 

Hebrew  OT  . 

iv.  726'. 

Veil 

iv.  847*. 

Punctuation 

iv.  730'. 

Temple-keeper  . 

L  722"  (Ramsay). 

Sophcrim,  Work  of  . 

iv.  731'. 

Temples,  Babylonian  . 

L  216*  (Rommel);  Ext. 

Versions,  Importance 

677'  (Jastrow). 

of  Old  . 

iv.  731*  853'  ff.  (Bebb). 

Tempt,  Temptataon  . 

iv.  716'  (Hastings). 

Text  of  the  New  Testa- 

of Christ  . 

[See  Jesus  Christ]. 

ment     .      .  . 

iv.  732*  (Nestle). 

Ten  .... 

iiL  664',  565»  (KOnig). 

Criticism  .      .  . 

iv.  736»ff.,  883*  (H.  J. 

Ten  Commandments  . 

[See  Decalogue], 
ir.  716*  (Hastings). 

White).   [See  Textual 

Tender 

Criticism  of  NT], 

Tent  .... 

sr.  Hi    \ aliWla^). 

anuscnpts    .  . 

iv.  734'. 

Making    .      .  . 

iL  285' ;  iiL  699'  (Findlay). 

Quotations,  Evidence 

Tent  of  Meeting  .  . 

L  466*  (Selbie) ;  iv.  655* 
(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy); 

from 

Text,  Greek  (uncer- 

iv. 73*. 

Ext  717'  (Kautzsch). 

tainty  of) 

iv.  732'. 
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Textof  theNewTeata- 
ment — 
Neutral 
Traditional  . 
Variations 
Western 
of  Acta 
of  Lake 
Feztnal   Criticism  of 
the    New  Testa- 
ment 
Conflation 

Genealogy,  Principle 
of  . 

Materials  for  . 

Methods  and  Prin- 
ciples 

Names  '  Western,' 
'Syrian,"  Neutral,' 
'Alexandrian' 

Object      .      .  . 

Rival  Schools- 
Critical  .  . 
Traditional  . 

Subjective  Element 
in  . 

Syrian  Readings  in 
1  Timothy    . .  . 
Traditional  Text  ex- 
amined for  period 
381-460  A.D.  . 
Traditional  Text  of 
Mark  l'"*"  exam- 
ined . 
B,  Kelation  to  M 
and  other 
authorities 
Relation  of  NB 
to  Latin  and 
Syr.  VSS 
Value  of  . 
Editorial  Activity 
in  Traditional 
Text  . 
Evidence,  Ante- 

Nicene 
Evidence  for  rets 

for  (iarpo90(w  <rw 
Readings,  Alex- 
andrian . 
Neutral 
Syrian 
Western  . 
Summary  of  Evi- 
dence against 
Syriao  Readings 

Thaddsus  . 

Gospel  of  . 
Thank-offering  . 
Tharaka  . 
Tharra  (Ap.) 
Thaasi  (Ap.) 
Theatre 


iv.  737"  ft. 
iv.  737"  ff. 
iv.  735*. 

iv.  737"  ff.,  740". 
i.  26*  (Readlam). 
UL  164*  (Bebb). 


Ext.  208"  (Murray). 
Ext.  223''  tr. 

Ext.  222*  a. 
Ext.  209". 

Ext  210*0. 


Ext.  221*  t 
Ext.  209*. 

Ext.  212*  ff. 
Ext.  210"  fit 

Ext.  222*. 

Ext.  S14*fit 

Ext.  212"  ft 

Ext.216"£,232>S: 

Ext  231". 


Ext.  232" It 
Ext.  235*. 


Ext.  227*. 

Ext.  224*  220". 

Ext.  224"  fit 
Ext.  220*. 

Ext  230*. 

Ext  230". 
Ext  223*  ff. 
Ext  228"  £ 


Ext  227*. 
[See  Text  of  NT], 
iv.  741*  (Nestle). 
Ext  438"  (Tasker). 
iv.  338*  (Paterson). 
[See  Tirhaka]. 
iv.  742*. 
iv.  742*. 

iv.  742*  (Headlam). 


Thebaic  Version  . 
Thebes .... 
Thebes.  . 
Theft  •      «      .  . 

Man-stealing  . 

Thelersas  (Ap.)  . 
Theocracy  . 

Theodore  of  Eeradea  . 
Theodore  of  Mopsnestia 
Theodore  the  Monk  . 
Tbeodoret  of  Cyrrhns  . 
Theodotion's  Version  . 

Theodotus  (Ap.)  . 
Theopliilus  . 
Theophilus  of  Antiooh 
Theophylaot 
Theras  (Ap.) 
Thermeleth  (Ap.) 
Thessalonians, 
1st  Epistle  . 

Analysis  .      .  . 
Authenticity  . 
Church  Organization 

and  Faith 
Circumstanoea  of 

Writing 
Dat« 

Integrity  .  • 
Origen's  Commentary 
on . 

Quotations  in  . 
Relation  to  OT  and 
Christian  Litera. 
ture  . 
to  II  Thessalonians 
Value 
Thessalonians, 
2nd  Epistle  . 

Analysis  . 
Authorship 
Date    and  Circum- 
stances . 

Eschatology 
Integrity  . 
Literary  Dependence 
Origen's  Commentary 
on  . 

Relation  to  I  Thessa- 
lonians . 

Value 
Thesaalonica 
Theudas 

Thicket 

Tliigh  .... 
Think  .... 
Thisbe  (Ap.) 


i.  009"  (Forbes  BoUnaon ). 

iiL  555"  (Griffith). 

iv.  742"  (Wilson). 

L  522"  (Poucher);  Ext 

797*  (Johns). 
iiL  239*  (Selbie)t  Ext 

797*  (Johns)b 
iv.  742". 

Ext  337*  (Stanton),  «M». 

725"  (Kautzsch). 
Ext  497"  (Turner). 
Ext  608*  fit  (Toner). 
Ext  619*  (Tomer). 
Ext  510*  (Tomer), 
iv.  463*  (Nestle),  869 

(Kedpi^). 
iv.  742". 

iv.  742"  (Eedpath). 
iL  695* ;  iii.  537". 
Ext  480*  (Tnimer). 
iv.  743*. 
iv.  743'. 

iv.  743*  (Lock) ;  iii.  T08* 

(Pindlay). 
iv.  744". 
iv.  745". 

iv.  746*. 

iv.  743"  ft 

iv.  743* ;  iiL  708"  (Find- 
lay), 
iv.  740*. 

Ext  490*  (Tomer), 
iv.  745". 


iv.  745". 
iv.  747*- 
iv.  745*. 

iv.  740"  (Lock) :  iiL  706' 

(Findlay). 
iv.  747*. 
iv.  747"  fit 


iiL  706"  (Fmd- 


iv.  740"; 

lay), 
iv.  747". 
iv.  749*. 
iv.  747*. 


Ext  490*  (Turner). 

iv.  747*- ". 
iv.  749*. 

iv.  749"  (Dickson), 
iv.  750*  (Headlam)  I  I 
80". 

iL  54*  [Forest], 
iv.  750"  (Selbie). 
iv.  751*  (Hastingat. 
iv.  761*. 
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Thistles,  Thorna  . 

iv.  TSl"  (Post). 

Tigris  .... 

iv.  761"  (Sayce) ;  1.  643"  i 

Crown  of  Thorns 

iv.  753\ 

iL  379"  [Hid'dekel]. 

Thocanns  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  753*. 

Tth,  Desert  of  the 

u.  150"  (Hull). 

Thomas      .  . 

IV.  763°  (J.  H.  Bernard). 

Tikvah 

iv.  762*. 

Thomas,  Acts  of  . 

IV.  754*  (J.  U.  iSemara). 

lue,  xuing  . 

iv.  762*  (James  Patrick). 

Thomas,  Gospel  accord- 

Tilgath-pUneser . 

iv.  761*  [Tiglath-pilesei]. 

ing  to      .      .  . 

Ext.  431''  (Tasker). 

Tilon  .... 

iv.  762";  iL  129*. 

Thomei  (Ap.) 

iv.  754». 

Timsens 

iv.  762"  (Nestle). 

Timbrel  . 

iv.  672"  (Selbie) ;  iiL  46"* 

Crown  of  . 

iv.  753*. 

(Millar). 

Thothmee  . 

[See  Tahntmes} 

Time  .... 

iv.  762"  (Abrahams). 

Thought 

iv.  754*  (Hastings). 

Babylonian  Reckon- 

Thousand (Military 

ing       ..  . 

iv.   763"  ffi  J    L  217*- " 

Unit)  . 

L  165"  (Barnes). 

(Hommel). 

Rhetorical  nae  . 

ui.  664"  (Konig). 

Day,  DiTiBions  of 

iv.  766*. 

Thracia 

iv.  754"  (Ramsay). 

Eras  .... 

iv.  762". 

Thrasens  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  764". 

Hours 

Ext.  475"  (Ramsay). 

Three  (nnmber)  . 

ii  760"  (KOnig) ;  iii  082^, 

Months  . 

iv.  766*. 

565". 

Watches  . 

iv.  766". 

Three  Children,  Song 

Weeks 

iv.  765". 

of  the    .  . 

IV.  754"  (Marshall). 

Year 

iv.  763*  C;  Ext.  478"  £ 

Authorship  . 

iv.  755". 

(Ramsay). 

Canonicity 

iv.  756*. 

Beginning  of  . 

It.  764* ;  Ext.  483"  (Ram- 

Contents .      .  . 

iv.  754". 

say). 

Literary  Estimate  . 

iv.  755*. 

Seasons 

iv.  764". 

Original  Language  . 

iv.  765". 

Timna  .... 

iv.  766" ;  L  78*. 

Versions  . 

iv.  756*. 

Timnah 

iv.  766"  (Wilson). 

Threshing  . 

i.  60*  (J.  W.  Pateraon). 

Timnath 

iv.  767*. 

Threshing  Floor  . 

I.  50*  (J.  W.  Faterson); 

Timnath-heres 

iv.  767*. 

11.  24*  (Hastings). 

Timnath-serah 

iv.  767*  (Wilson). 

Threshold   .  . 

IV.  756*  (Selbie) ;  i.  216" 

Timon  .... 

iv.  767". 

(Hommel) ;  iiL  689* 

Timotheos  . 

iv.  767". 

(W.  J.  Moulton). 

Timothy 

iv.  767"  (Lock);  L  492" 

Keepers  of  the . 

iv.  766*,  74*  (Baudisdn). 

(Robertson). 

Throne 

iv.  756"  (Selbie) ;  iL  842* 

Consecration 

iiL  631"  (Gwatkin)!. 
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Timothy,  1st  Epistle  to 

iv.  768"  (Look). 

Worship  . 

Ext.  112*  (Ramsay). 

Analysis  . 

iv.  769*. 

rhmm .... 

iv.  901*  (H.  Porter). 

Anthorship 

iv.  772*. 

Thumb 

IV.  767*  (Selbie). 

Chnroh  Organization 

iv.  771*,  T7». 

Thummim  , 

IT.  838"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

False  Teachers 

iv.  770",  773". 

n  e  d  y) ;     Eizt.  662" 

Historical  Situation 

iv.  768",  770",  T». 

(Kantzsch). 

Integrity  . 

iv.  774*. 
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Language  and  Style . 

iv.  772". 
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i.  660"  (drum). 

Literary  Dependence 

iv.  770*. 
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i.  660". 
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iv.  774*. 

Thutmosis  III. 

1.  660".    [See  TahutmesJ. 

Timothy,  2nd  Epistle  to 

iv.  774"  (Look). 

Thyatira 

iv.  757"  (Ramsay). 

Analysis  .  . 

iv.  775*. 

Religion  in 

iv.  768*. 

Authorship 

iv.  776". 

Tbyine  Wood 

iv.  769". 

Church  Organization 

iv.  776". 

Tiamat 

L  220"  (Hommel),  603* 

False  Teachers 

iv.  776*. 

(Wnitehouse)  ;  Ext. 

Historical  Situation 

iv.  774". 

668*  n.  (Jastrow),  670" 
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iv.  777*. 

(Kautzsch). 

Literary  Dependence 

iv.  775". 

Tiberias  . 

XV.  759°  (Merrill). 
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Tiberias, Sea  of  . 

11.  102*  (Mernll). 

othy  . 

iv.  770*. 

Tiberius 

IV.  760°  (rnchard). 

Style  . 

iv.  777*. 
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Ext.  481*  (Ramsay). 

Value 

iv.  777". 
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iv.  760''. 
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Tibni  .... 

iv.  760". 

Dialogues  of  . 

iii.  303*  f.  (Bartlet). 

Tin      ...  . 

iv.  778*  (Petiie)  j  iii.  37»" 

(Hommel). 

(Hull). 
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L  ngi-f.,  182"  (Hommel). 
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Tiglath-pileser  II. 

L  183"  (Hommel). 
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Aigiacn-pueser  in.  . 

iv.  761*(Sayce) ;  L  186"  ff. 
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(Hommel). 

(J.  Taylor). 
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iv.  TSS". 
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iv.  78a». 
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iv.  786». 

r  u  in) ;     lu.  oSiU 
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iv.  786». 
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iv.  789*. 
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IT-  ilV  i  U.  lav  . 

and     oon  temporary 
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Tirshatb*  . 

IV.  77tf  (jMoss), 

ture          ,  . 
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(Curtis;. 

lees  • 

iv.  789». 
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Juoitn      •  • 

iv.  789». 
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JOD     •        •  • 

iv.  789». 

TiHinip .... 

1.  loo  . 

oiracu       •  . 

iv.  789». 

Titans  .... 

10  7ana 
IV, 

Story  of  AhiV&r , 

iv.  789». 

Tochen  ... 

iv.  789''. 

amd  First-fraito 

IV.  i  olF. 

Togamtah  • 

iv.  789*. 

in  Deuteronomy  and  P 

7QAb  f 

IT.  7oU  !• 

lona   •      .      .  . 

iiL  472*  [Nahatkl 

in  Later  Judaism 

IV,  /OX  • 

lOl       •       .       .  • 

iv.  800*  (Selbie). 

in  NT  times 

1i*vf   Rib  /1>«k1\ 
JCiXb.  Ol  \DJlul}, 

lOKnaul  • 

iv.  78^  [Tikvah]. 

among  Jews  of  Dia- 

xoia   •      ■      .  • 

iv.  790*,  172»  (Cooke) ;  ii. 

spora  . 

1?v^    Ifffb  /  /QAknwAv\ 

129*  (Curtis). 

Title  on  the  Crosa 

IV    7A1ft  t  AAanav\ 
iV*  ( OI    \ aUcUCj 

AOlaa   •        •        ,  • 

iv.  790*. 

iv   7fi1b  /fToafinfM^ 

xoioanes  (Ap,^    ,  ■ 

iv.  790». 

xOiXf  i  iaoe  Ol  • 

iv.   790*  (Macphenon) ; 

4v4  (XwDerbSonia 

Ext.  394*  £  (Ramsay). 

Titos,  Epistle  to  .  . 

[See  Publican,  Beceipt 

Analysis  .      .  . 

«w  7QOft 

IT.  /o«^« 

of  Custom]. 

Authorship 

IV.  /o4  • 

Church  Organization 

Iv  7fi^A 
IV.  40%  • 

Egyptian  . 

iv.  450*1 

False  Teachers 

IV.  /  o4  . 

Masonry  . 

iv.  467*. 

Historical  Situation 

7QQa  noAA 
IV.  /oo",  7o^* 

Phcenician 

iv.  467*. 

Integrity  . 

IV  7fiJ.b 

IV,  io»  , 

Rock- hewn  . 

iv.  4M». 

Literary  Dependence 

IV  7fi9b 
IV.  too  • 

Sarcophagi  • 

iv.  467*. 

Relation  to  1  and 

of  Hiram  .  , 

iv.  467*. 

2  Timothy 

Iv   77^   77ft»  7fi4b 

of  the  Kin^    .  • 

iv.  467*. 

Origen's  Commentary 

of  J oshna  , 

iv.  466*. 

on  .  . 

CiZIi,  4in}  ^i,iini6r). 

ot  (James 

iv.  466*. 

Style 

IV.  /o4  . 

01  Zecnaxuui 

iv.  466*. 

Valne 

IV  7aA» 

IV,  /  OU^. 

Titus  Jnstns 

u.  osv  (iieadJani). 

nedy). 

Titus  Manius 

111.  iSJo  (U,  A.  Wlllte). 

r      1                   JIMK  AM                                     f*.  rial                       A  M 

iongues,  uontuslon  ox . 

iv.  790*  (Driver). 

Tizite  .... 

««*  7QfeA 
IV.  7ou^. 

Babylonian  Features 

Tnephaohthoa 

1,  OD*^  (vraiD). 

of  Narrative  . 

iv.  798». 

Toah  .... 

lu.  47ft''LPianatlij;  ii.  VMr. 

Onticai  iJitncuiues  . 

iv.  790*  t 

Tob,  Land  of 

iv.  /oo^  ( w  usonj. 

Origin  of  Narrative . 

iv.  792^. 

Tob-adonijali 

IV,  too   f  U.  x2SO  • 

Theory  of  Origin  of 

Tobiah. 

Iw  7fiKb 
IT.  too  » 

Language     .  . 

iv.  790* ffi 

Tobias  (Ap.) 

iv  7fiRb 
IT.  /SO  • 

Tongues,  Gift  of  . 

iv.  793*  (Robertson) ;  il 

Tobiel  (Ap.) 

«w  7QKb 

IT.  7bo  • 

407*(Swete);  iiL742>-* 

Tobijah 

Iv   7ftlib  .  ii  IQKb 
IT.  too   f  U,  IZO^. 

(Purvea). 

Tobit,  Book  of 

IT.  /oD"  (MarsnaU). 

Biblical  Evidence  . 

iv.  798*. 

Date 

iT.  788^ 

Data,  Classification  of  iv.  794P. 

Demonology  . 

iT,  408bf.  (Whitehonae). 

Interpretation  of  Evi- 

Elachatology 

i  743^  (Charles). 

dence 

iv.  794*. 

God,  Doctrine  of 

I^vt   977b  /ITairwAfi.f'hnrl 

Later  History  . 

iv.  796*. 

Historical  Character 

iv.  788''. 

iv.  796*  (CarsUw). 

Language,  Original . 

iv.  788*. 

Toparohy  . 

iv.  797*. 

Narrative . 

iv.  786*. 

Topac  .... 

iv.  797*  (J.  TayUr),  620"  If 

Vaiiatiana  in  VSS 

iv.  787*. 

(Flinders  Petrie). 
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iv.  797*. 

Triad,  Babylonian 

Ext  538*  ( Jastrow) 

Tonhat.  Tonheth 

iv.  797'*  (Salmond);  ii. 

Trial  .... 

iL  80^ f  (Thatcher) 

nV    (Charles),  388> 

252*  f   842*  r  Williamal  • 

(Warren). 

iv  401"  f  (Bacherl 

X       Ml    •            •             •  • 

iii.  64'' ff.  (Driver),  595"  ff. 
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(Curtis). 

876**  ff  fPnrveR)  • 

Tomh  -  - 

A  Va  VU      •              •               •  • 

iiL    23''  (Porter),  43"!. 

426"  f  (Tasker) 

(Hastings). 
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iv.  810*  (Bennett). 

iv.  799*. 

Genealo^cal  Lists  of 

Xortoiso      ■  • 

iv.  799". 

Twelve  Tribes 

iL  122*  ff.  (Curtis). 

L  840*  (Selbie),  850*  (Ben- 

Leah   and  Rachel 

nett)  ;  ii.  445"  (W.  P. 

Tribes  . 

iv.  810" ;  i.  272"  (Peake)  ; 

Paterson);   iv.  331"  f. 

iii    89*  (Selbipt-  iv 

(P  a  t  e  r  s  o  n),  831* 

192"  (Driver) 

(Peake);   Ext  114* 

Natnre,  Orig^,  and 

(Ramsay),   613^,  623" 

History  of  Tribe  . 

iv.  810*  ft 

(Kautzsch). 

Order  and  Grouping 

Ton    •     .      .  • 

iv.  799". 

of  Tribes 

iv.  812". 

Xowcr  •      •      .  • 

iv.  800*  (Barnes). 

Subdivisions    .  . 

iv.  812". 

Town  C3ark 

iv.   800"  (Ramsay) ;  L 

Terminology  . 

iv.  810*. 

723*  f. 

Tribes  as  Individuals 

iv.  810" ;  iL  633"  ff.  (Dri- 

Trftchonitis •      ■  • 

iv.  801*  (Smith). 

ver). 

Trade  .... 

iv.  802"  (Bennett) ;  Ext. 

Tribulation  .      .  . 

i.  374*  (Dennevl  TSee 

50*  (Buhl). 

Suffering]. 

iv.  806*. 

Tribute  in  OT  . 

iv  813*  fSpIbiek 

Comiii6rcG  of  Ancient 

inNT  . 

i  V.     8 1 /  Kf  APnVi  nr  Rnn  \ 

East  .      •  • 

iv.  803*  5  Ext.  693* ff. 

LOVra   X  CbJkoO Ja 

(Johns). 

Tribute  Money  • 

iv.  813":  iii  428"  (A  R 

fif  TutaaI 

iv.  803" ffi 

tjt    XXwUUwVl  V  la 

Goyenunent  and  ■ 

iv.  806". 

Trinity 

Ext  308*  (Scott);  ii. 

213*  if    048"  (SAndiLv)  • 

Bontes  •      •  • 

iv.  805".    [See  Roads  in 

iii.  793"  (Chase). 

OT  and  NT]. 

Babylonian 

L  215*  (Hommel);  Ext 

Soman  Cotmnerca 

iv.  806" ;  Ext  378*.  382*  ffi, 

638*  f.  (Jastrow). 

390*,  400"  (Ramsay). 

in    Baptismal  For- 

Terms 

iv.  802". 

mula 

Ext    313";  L    241* ff. 

Trades . 

iv.  807*  (Wortabet). 

(Plommer). 

Tiagacanth  . 

iL  747"  (Macalister) ;  iv. 

in  Jewish  Apocrypha 

611*  (Post). 

and  Pseudepi- 

Tiaooo  ■      •      .  ■ 

iv.  807'  (Morgan);  iiL 

grapha  . 

Ext  308*. 

327*  (Macalister) ;  Ext 

in  New  Testament  . 

Ext  300*ff 

673*  (Kautzsch). 

in  connexion  with 

TrMwfignTat^on  •  • 

iv.  807"  (Plummer);  iiL 

Christ's  Ad- 

809*, 812"  (Chase). 

vent 

Ext  309*. 

Baptism    .  . 

Ext  809" 

of  .      ■      •  • 

iv.  808*. 

Birth  . 

Ext  309*. 

Scene  of  •     •  • 

iv.  807" ;  ii.  362"  (Conder) ; 

Ministry  . 

Ext  309*. 

iv.  671'  (Wilson). 

Temptation  and 

iv.  529",  632*  (E.  R.  Ber- 

Transfigura- 

nard). 

tion       .  . 

Ext  810*. 

Transmij^ration  of  Souls 

Ext.  292*  (Fairweather). 

in  Teaching  of  Christ 

Ext  310"  tt. 

Travail 

iv.  808*  (Hastinga). 

Apostolic  Commis- 

Tnuumn 

A  •  dl0VU               •              •  • 

iv.  808". 

sion  and  Baptism 

Ext  SIS"  L 

Tr&Aitnre  TnuunTAr 

Fourth  Gospel 

Ext  311" 

A-sAV»  VmJk 

Tiwmurv 

iv.  808"  (Selbie) ;  L  686" 

Synoptic  Gospels  . 

Ext  310"  S. 

(Barney). 

in  Teaching  of  Uie 

I     Treamrv  of  TenmlA 

iv.  809",  714*  (Davies). 

Apostles  . 

Ext  314"  ff 

1    Tree    .      .      .  • 

iv.  809"  (Post). 

among  Jewish 

1       Sacred  in  Inrael 

iv.  396"  (A.  R.  8.  Ken- 
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Ext  314*  ff 

n  e  d  y) ;     Ext  616* 

St  John 

Ext  317*  ff 

(Kantzsch).  [See 

St  Paul 

Ext  315*  ff. 

Asherah]. 

Outline  of  NT  Doc- 
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Ext  180''  (Wiedemann). 

trine 

Ext  310*1 
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Ext  113*  (Ramsay). 
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Ext  818". 
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iv.  824". 
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iv.  823". 
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iiL  17*(Ewing). 
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iv.  825". 
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iv.  816" ff.  (Abrahams); 
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iv.  818". 
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(Petrie). 
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iv.  834'. 
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Ext.  367*  (Blomfield). 
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686"  (W.  J.  Monlton) , 

Coinage  . 

iii.  423',  426',  427"  (A.  R. 

Ext.  621",  662'.  718*1. 

S.  Kennedy). 

(Kautzsch). 

Situation  .       ,  . 

iv.  823*. 

in  Ac  20*- '  . 

L  419"  (Turner). 

Trade 

iv.  823". 

Unni  . 

iv.  835*;  iL  126^. 

and  Assyria 

iv.  824'. 

and  Babyluii 

iv.  824". 

Unright 

iv.  835*. 

and  Israel       .  . 

iv.  824». 

Unselfishness 

Ext  28"  (Votew). 

and  Macedonians  . 

iv.  824". 

Untoward  . 

iv.836». 
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\j  ^untout      •        •  • 

iiL  340''  ff.  (Margoliouth). 

Van  (Waw)  . 

IV.  Vkl  . 

iv.  SSd"  (T.  6.  Pinches). 

vr.  12*  (Budde). 

Vea(Vaa)  . 

ITr  ^Tmniont 

It.  835' ;  iL  132^. 

Article  of  Dress 

iv  848*  •  i.  627'  (MaekieW 

fTr  fnlftce)  ... 

L  224',  220*  (Hommel); 

iiL  240*  4.55'  iSelhia) 

Ext.  534*  (Jastrow). 

of  Tabernacle  . 

Ur  of  tha  ChaldsM 

iv.  836>>  (T.  6.  Pinches) ; 

If  AnnM^vl 

L  15*.  17»  (Ryle),  184* 

of  Temple . 

iv  Ai7b  7nnb  711*  lidP 

note  (Hommel),  SST' 

Venus  .    •  . 

1*   lUiT^  Urn   \±Jxiyvirjf  Atfo 

(Stenning). 

ITr-orfiAnTiA  . 

L  225*. 

Ur-gur  •      •      •  • 

i  225". 

Vellum  . 

1  Trnonnoi 

ufucbiim       •        •  • 

vr.  837*. 

Vermilion  . 

ITri 

It.  837' ;  ii.  127'. 

iv    A.'^  f'RnAAa\ 

It.  837'  (N.  J.  D.  White); 

Versions 

ii.  132'  (CnrtiB). 

History  and  Origin  . 

IV,  o*"  U. 

fTnoa  /  An  \ 

uruus  \x%.y»f  •        •  • 

It.  838*. 

Method  of  use  . 

iv.  oOl  U« 

[Triel 

vr.  838*;  ii.  124*,  125', 

Printed  Editions, 

126'. 

use  of  . 

iv.  851% 

TTtiaI  / ArdiAfiirall 

It.   838*  (Marshall);  iL 

Revisions  . 

iv.  850% 

778'. 

Uses  of  Versions — 

Urim  ftiid '  1  'Imip  ™^  tw  ^ 

838'  (A.  B.  S.  Ken- 

Critical . 

iv.  853% 

nedy). 

Exegetioal 

IV  Afvi^ 

K  t.irvnnl  oc^T  n-tiH 

General . 

iv.  854% 

ir.  838'. 

Literary  and  Philo- 

ir. 839* ff. ;  Ext  682' 

logical 

iv.  866*. 

(Kantzsch). 

Versions,  Arabic  . 

L  136*  iBnrkittL 

L  659*. 

Aramaic  . 

iv  fl7S*»  rTarcniniT. 
IV.  u  1 0      1.  ai|^ixui J. 

ITmiTV  .        .        _  - 

ir.  841*  (Bennett) ;  i.  028* 

Armenian 

L  151    163*  (ConvbeAre^ 

(Ponoher),67»'l. 

Bobairic  . 

i  870*  /Forbea  Robinson  1 

FTfcnAnifiliHTn 

Ext.  577*. 

Bohemian . 

Ext  417'  tBebb) 

Uta,  f  An  1 

iv.  841*. 

Danish 

Ext  415'  (Bebb) 

Uthai  .... 

iv.  841'  ;  ii.  129*. 

Datch 

Ext  414'  (Bebhl 

iv.  841'. 

Egyptian  . 

Uz 

English 

TSao   1/ ai*Gn f^Ti D    TvTi IT  1 1  an  1 

Uzfti    •      •      ■  • 

iv.  842'. 

Ethiopic  . 

i  791*  fChArlpji) 

Uzal    .      .      ,  . 

iv.  842'  (Margoliouth);  i. 

French 

Ext.  402*  (Rebb) 

135*. 

Greorgian  . 

iv  8B1*  (Bpbb) 

Uzzft    •      •      .  • 

iv.  843*  ;  iL  131*. 

German  . 

Ext.  411*  (BpbhL 

U  MbCUl      •              •              •  « 

iv.  843*  ;  ii.  125*. 

€k>thic 

iv  ftftib  /liAKM 

IV.  OUX  ^lJOUU/> 

T  7  TSEAn  .fill  aataTi 

iv.   487'  [Sheerah];  u. 

Greek 

130*. 

Aquila's 

iv.  865*. 

TTzzi 

iv.  848' ;  iL  123*  »«•,  123', 

Septuagint  . 

iv  437^  fNestlaL 

129*- ',  130'. 

Symmachns'  . 

iv.  866% 

TTxTIA 

iv.  843'. 

Theodotion's . 

iv.  866*. 

ITtkiaIi 

U  ■■wICMUi   •              •              •  • 

iv.  848';  iL  12^,  129*, 

Greek,  Modem . 

132'. 

Hungarian 

Ext  417*  (Bebbl 

XJzzifth  (Azftriiih)  •  • 

iv.  843'  CWhitehon-se)  ;  L 

Itala. 

iii   47'  (H   A  A  Ken- 

186'  (Hommel). 

ncdy). 

TTkziaI  -       -       _  _ 

iv.  845';  ii.  122',  123*, 

Italian 

124',  125*-  ',  130'. 

Latin,  Old 

iii    4.7*  fH    A    A  Kpn. 

nedy). 

Vagabond    •      •  • 

iv.  845*  (Hastings). 

Memphitic 

i  fiRQ**  /Forbpfi  Robin ctnn) 

Vfllieb  .       .  - 

iv.  845*.  629'. 

Norwegian 

VaU  .... 

[See  VeU]. 

Polish 

V.Tf^  4.1ft1>  /RaK>i\ 

Vaizftth&  ... 

iv.  845'. 

Portuguese 

Kvt.  41(^  /Rfibh^ 

Vale  Vallev 

iv.  846*  (Driver). 

Russian  . 

V  a1  An  I*.!  n  n  fl 

ii.  701*  (Reynolds);  iiL 

Sahidic 

639*  (Stanton). 

Samaritan 

Valentinna,  Gospel  of  . 

Ext  438'  (Tasker). 

Slavonic  . 

iv.  863'  (Bebb). 

Vaniah 

iv.  846'. 

Spanish 

Ext.  408'  (Bebb). 

Vanity. 

iv.  846'  (Garvie). 

Swedish  . 

Ext.  416'  (Bebb). 

Vashni .... 

iv.  847*. 

Syriac 

iv.  645',  740'. 

Vashti  .... 

iv.  847*. 

Thebaic  . 

L  669'  [Sahidic]. 

Vatioanna,  Cod«x 

L  209*  (Murray). 

Vulgate  . 

iv.  873*  (H.  J.  White). 
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Versions,  English 

iv.  855i>  (Milligan) ;  Ext 

Vulgate- 

236*  (J.  H.  Lupton). 

Sanction  of  Council 

Anglo-Nonnan . 

Ext  237^ 

of  Trent  . 

IT.  880*. 

Rolle  of  Hampole . 

Ext.  238*. 

Spanish  Vulgate  . 

iv.  878^ 

William  of  Shore- 

MSS.      .      .  . 

ham   .      .  . 

Ext.  237". 

Name 

iv.  884^ 

Anglo-Saxon 

Ext  23a>. 

Nature  and  Method 

Bedo  . 

Ext  236*. 

of  Jerome's  Revision  iv.  882'ft 

Caedmon 

Ext  236». 

Vnlfnrn 

IV*  ow* 

King  Alfred  . 

Ext  236". 

Authorized  Version 

and  successors 

iv.  859*;  Ext  253*  C 

»T  luor  .... 

1.  OIO 

Bishops'  Bible  .  . 

iv.  858'' ;  Ext.  250». 

^^ages  .... 

Genevan  . 

iv.  858» ;  Ext  249». 

TT  Of^l^II  ... 

t»  Oil/                       "  UIVOJ* 

Reformation  Period . 

iv.  85fl»ff.;  Ext  241»fE 

X  UX  vollUlK  ... 

Coverdale 

iv.  857';  Ext  244». 

TV              H  ... 

Great  Bible  . 

iv.  857" ;  Ext  247». 

"Wo  if 

V¥  Bklh  .... 

It,  Otfl^  (XiaStlXlgSj. 

Matthew's  Bible  . 

iv.  857* ;  Ext  245". 

TV  .... 

iv   AQnt>  fWn.rrAn\ 
It.  ow/  ^TTarreU/, 

Tavemer's  Bible  . 

iv.  857" ;  Ext  246". 

u.  um  1.)  vou  ^v^uuiicif. 

Tindale . 

iv.  856* ;  Ext.  241". 

TT  tUllUv  ... 

ii         •  iii  RIA^ 

Revised  Version 

iv.  860*;  Ext  259"  ff. 

▼T  CU          •            •            •  • 

iv    ftfK^  fTtlLTTIMt 
IT.  00£^  ^X>cUIlcSJ. 

American 

Ext  269*. 

Ext     628'      616*  ff 

Rheims  and  Douai  . 

iv.  858";  Ext  251"  ff. 

( KfLTitiZftnh ) 

Wydifite  . 

iv.  856"  ;  Ext.  238". 

ju  oi/iiuu  cuiu  X  wbimi  • 

iv  8fl^>>fr 

Very  .... 

iv.  860"  (Hastings). 

ForbrossM     •  • 

IT.  otfo  ,  om  • 

Vessels. 

ii.  40^  B.  (Macalister). 

Vetch  .... 

L  498". 

J.  ICcliwlOO       ■             •  • 

iv. 

Vex,  Vexation 

iv.  866"  (Hastings). 

J.  rBabiiiciii;  ui  JZiuemieB 

iv  fiOAft 
IV.  OVv. 

Vile  .... 

iv.  867*  (Hustings). 

iv,  895^. 

Village. 

iv.  867"  (Ewing). 

in  Propliets 

iv.  SOS**. 

Vine,  Vineyard 

iv.  868»  (Post);  iL  81* f. 

Ward 

i  V  SfiB*^  ( HastinnlL 

(Macalister). 

iv.  890*. 

Keeper  of  . 

iv.  868". 

TT  (Uo  111  bilO  XAIAU)  MJWM. 

Vine  of  Sodom  . 

iv.  869";  iL  34"  (Mac- 

UA ullO            •           •  • 

IT.  OIW  . 

alister). 

TT  HwllllHjO       •          •  • 

I.         i      \  A,ouimAjr  /  f  IT* 

Vinegar 

iv.  870*  (Macalister). 

83.V     rPeaka).  SSS* 

Vintage 

iv.  869»  (Post). 

Viol  .... 

iv.  870". 

vvaanpoc  ■ 

iv  ftOA^ 
IV.  ovu  . 

Wo  an 

IV.  OvU  a 

Virgin  .... 

iv.  870"  (Woods). 

TT&wOIl  •          >          •  • 

iv.  766**. 

Fountain  of  the 

iv.  615"  ff.  (WUson). 

Tvaixsuer      .       ■  ■ 

iv  flQ7*- i  707*  fCharltt) 

TT  nboT  ■          •          ■  • 

iv  AflT*  /.Tajnefi  Patrick  1. 

iv.  898". 

116"  (Davidson) ;  Ext. 

TT  Mpior  UI  OlbbOrilcBB  • 

Hi  Q73"f  CW  P  Pateison). 

673",  676"  (Kantzsoh). 

f  f  MrcaI  later  t 

Visitation,  Divine  . 

i.  624"  (Poucher). 

iv  208"  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

Vophsi .... 

iv.  871". 

nedy). 

Vow  .... 

iv.  872»  (Peake) ;  i.  479» 

iv.  899'. 

(Marshall). 

Wave  -  breast,  Wave- 

Vowels. 

L  72",  74"  (I.  Taylor) ;  iv. 

offering  . 

iv.  338'  (W.  P.  Paterson); 

949"  (Kenyon). 

iiL  688^  (Driver) ;  Ext 

Vulgate 

iv.  873*  (H.  J.  White). 

722'  (Kautzsch). 

Circumstances  of 

Waw  .... 

iv.  847'. 

Translation  . 

iv.  873' £t 

Wax,     as  Writing 

Criticism,  Textnal,  of 

Material  . 

iv.  946'  (Kenyon). 

OT  . 

iv.  884". 

Wax  (verb)  . 

iv.  899*  (Hastings). 

ofNT  . 

iv.  883'. 

Way  .... 

iv.  899*  (Garvie). 

Ditterence  from  Eng- 

* Ways,  Ttvo ' 

Ext  439*  ff.  (Stenning). 

lish  Bible 

iv.  885' ff 

Waymark  . 

iv.  899". 

Early  Editions . 

iv.  880*  ft 

Wealth 

iv.  900'  (Bennett). 

History  after  Jerome's 

Wean  .... 

iv.  800". 

death 

iv.  877' ft 

Weapons  ... 

i.  154"  (Bamea). 

Britisli  and  Irish 

Worship  of 

Ext  112"  (Ramsay). 

types  . 

iv.  878'. 

Weasel. 

iv.  900". 

French  ... 

iv.  878*. 

•WAkving     •      •  • 

if.  flOO"  (H.  Porter). 
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Wedding     .      .  '  . 

iiL271*ff.(W.P.PaterBon). 

Wells  .... 

Ir.  913»f.  (Hastings,Hull). 

Weeds  .... 

iv.  901". 

[See  Jerusalem,  Pales- 

Week .... 

iv.  165^  (Abrahams). 

tine,  Springs.] 

Weeks,  Feast  of  . 

iii.  740»  (Purves) ;  i.  861' 
(Harding). 

as  Sanctnsrie*  . 

iv.  396"(A.R.S.  Kennedy); 
Ext.  616"  (Kautzsch). 

Weeping  . 

iii.  453*  (Nicol). 

Wen  .... 

iiL  33(Fl^acalister). 
iv.  914». 

Weights  and  Measures 

iv.  g010(A.R.S.  Kennedy). 

Wench  .... 

Babylonian 

iv.  902»ff.,907»;  1.218" ff. 

Whale  .... 

iv.  914". 

(Hommel) ;  iiinilS^ff. 

Wheat. 

iv.  914"  (Post);  L  Sie* 

Egyptian  . 

iv.  903',  905*  f.,  907^  iii. 

(Macalister). 

418». 

Wheel  .... 

iv.  916*  (Caislaw). 

Gneoo-Roman  . 

iv.  908*.  913". 

Wlielp  .... 

iv.  916*. 

Hebrew  Measures  of 

Whirlwind  . 

iv.    915"  (Maclde  and 

Capacity  . 

iv.  910"  ff. 

Hull). 

Ephah-bath  . 

iv.  910"  ff. 

White  .... 

L  458*  (Thatcher). 

Hin 

iv.  910"  ff. 

White  of  an  Egg . 

iv.  916* ;  iL  37*. 

Homer-kor  . 

iv.  910",  911"fl: 

Whole,  Wholesome 

iv.  916*  (Hastings). 

Kab  . 

iv.  910",  911". 

Whore  .... 

[See  Harlot]. 

Log 

iv.  910"  ft 

Wickedness . 

iv.  629"  (E.  R.  Bernard). 

Omer  . 

iv.  912*. 

Widow.  . 

iv.  916"  (Bennett);  iii. 

Seah  . 

iv.  910"  ff 

269*  f.  (Paterson);  iv. 

Hebrew  Measures  of 

771"  (Lock). 

Length 

iv.  906"  ft 

Wife  .... 

L  847*  (Bennett).  [See 

Cubit  . 

iv.  906"  tt 

Marriage], 
iv.  917"  (Selbie). 

Fathom . 

iv.  909". 

Wilderness  . 

Fingerbreadth 

iv.  909*. 

of  Judsea  . 

ii.  792*  (Wilson). 

Furlong 

iv.  909". 

of  Wanderings . 

i.    803"  £    (Harris  and 

Handbreadtb 

iv.  909». 

Chapman),  860" 

Sabbath  Day's 

(Warren). 

Journey  . 

iv.  909",  323*  (Masde). 

Will,  Would 

iv.  918"  (Hastings). 

Span 

iv.  909*. 

Will  .... 

iv.  919"  (Stanton). 

Hebrew  Measure  of 

Divine            .  . 

iv.  922* ;  L  678"  (Murray), 
iv.  920*;  L  678''  (Murray). 

Surface . 

iv.  910». 

Human 

Hebrew  Weight- 

Free     .      .  . 

iv.    920"ff;    i.  680*ff. 

System 

iv.  902'ffi 

(Murray) ;    iv.  143" 

Babylonian  (252  gr. 

(Garvie) ;    Ext.  293" 

unit)  . 

iv.  902». 

(Fairweather). 

New  Syrian  (320 

WiU  (Testament) 

iv.  720"  (Maasie). 

gr.  unit)  . 

iv.  904*. 

Will-Worship 

iv.  923*. 

Phoenician  (224  gr. 

Willow  Tree 

iv.  923*  (Post). 

unit)  . 

iv.  906". 

Wimples 

iv.  923"  i  i.  627". 

Syncretic  System 

of  MiRhyiiL  , 

iv.  906». 

Window 

ii.   435"  (Warren);  iv. 

Weights :  —  Daric 

699"f.,  709*  (Davies). 

(dram) 

iv.  904». 

Wine  .... 

ii.  33*  ff.  (Macalister) ;  iv. 

Mina  (maneh, 

869"  (Post). 

pound)  . 

iv.  902"  ft 

Unfermented  . 

iL  34*. 

Shekel 

iv.  902"  ff 

Winebibber  . 

iv.  924*. 

of  the  Sanctuary  iii.  422*. 

Talent 

iv.  902"  ff. 

Winepress  . 

ii.  33'  (Macalister)  1  iv. 

Phoenician  Weight- 

869"  (Post). 

System  . 

iv.  906" ;  iu.  419». 

Wink  .... 

iv.  924*. 

Scripture,  Measures  of  iv.  912'' £ 

Winnow 

L61'. 

Bath 

iv.  913*. 

Wisdom 

iv.  924"  (Siegfried) ;  L  648- 

Ephah  . 

iv.  913». 

(A.  R.  S.  Kennedy). 

Firkin  . 

iv.  913". 

Doctrine  of 

Ext  281*  ff.(Fairweather), 

Hin 

iv.  913*. 

728*  ff.  (Kautzsch). 

Homer-kor 

iv.  913*. 

Ethics   of  Wisdom 

Kab      .      .  . 

iv.  912". 

Literature 

L  782*  (Strong). 

Log 

iv.  912". 

Greek  Influence 

iv.  924". 

Omer    .      ,   '  . 

iv.  913«. 

and  the  Logos  . 

Ext  283"  (Fairweather). 

Seah 

iv.  913*. 

in  Baruch . 

iv.  927". 

Tenth  Deal  . 

iv.  912", 

Eooleeiastea  . 

iv.  927*. 

Sources,  Monumental 

Job 

iv.  92B*. 

and  Littraxy . 

iv.  901*. 

4  Maccabeea  . 

iv.  9S8». 
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Wisdom — 

Wood  .... 

iL  54*  f.  (Post). 

in  Philo  . 

Ext.  206*  (Drummond), 

as  Writing  Material . 

iv.  944"  (Kenyon). 

283''  (Fairweather). 

Wool  .... 

iv.  937'  (Mackie). 

Poet- Exilic  Period 

iv.  924''.  [See  under  Doc- 

Word .... 

iv.  937*  (John  Patrick), 

trine]. 

488' f.  (Marshall) ;  Ext. 

Prophetic  Age 

iv.  924''. 

284*  (Fairweather). 

Proverbs 

iv.  924'' f. 

[See  Logos]. 

Pgalma  . 

iv.  025». 

Works,  Good      .  . 

Ext.  294*f.  (Fairweather). 

Sinuih  . 

iv.  927'' ;  Ext  SSI'  (Fair- 

and  Faith .      .  . 

L  834"  (Warfield);  iL  6» 

weather). 

(Mayor). 

Wisdom,  Book  of . 

iv.  929*  ff.  ;  Ext.  282'' f. 

World  .... 

iv.  9S7'>  (Stanton)i. 

(Fairweather). 

in  St.  John's  Gospel 

Wisdom,  Book  of 

iv.  928*  (Siegfried> 

and  Epistles  . 

iL   687*  (Strong),  784' 

Aim 

iv.  929*. 

(Reynolds). 

Authorship 

IV.  930s 

Worm  .... 

iv.  940". 

Character 

iv.  928^ 

Disease  of  Worms  . 

iiL  330"  (Macalister). 

Contents  . 

iv.  929^ 

Wormwood  .      .  . 

iv.  940". 

Date. 

iv.  930*. 

Worship     .      .  . 

iv.  941*. 

Doctrine  of  God 

iv.  930» ;  Ext.  278»  (Fair- 

Worship  in  Old  Tette- 

weather). 

ment       .  • 

[See  Praise,  Sacrifice^ 

Individoal  Immor- 

Worship m  New  Testa- 

tality . 

iv.  930*. 

ment 

iv.  941*  (Adeney). 

Logos  . 

Ext.  283*  (Fairweather). 

Apostolic  Teaching 

Satan  . 

iv.  409*  (Whitehouse). 

and  Custom 

iv.  941";  L  426"  ff.  (Gay- 

Sin  ... 

IV.  632*  (E.  B.  Bernard). 

ford),  490"  (Robertson). 

Soteriology  . 

iv.  930''. 

Leaders  of  Worship 

iv.  942". 

Eschatology 

IV.  930* ;  I.  740*  (Charles) ; 

Method . 

iv.  942". 

iv.  233*  (E.  R.  Bernard). 

Object  (God  the 

Integrity  . 

iv.  930''. 

Father,  Christ)  . 

iv.  943*1 

Language  .' 

iv.  928'';  iiL  36*  (Mar- 

Places  .  . 

iv.  942*. 

goliouth). 

Times  . 

iv.  941'-. 

Psychology 

Ext.  291*-  (Fairweather). 

Christ  s  Teaching  and 

Text .... 

iv.  931*. 

Practice 

iv.941";  Ext.Sl*(Votaw). 

Title. 

iv.  928*. 

Worship  in  Synagogue 

iv.  640*  £  (Bacher). 

Versions  . 

iv.  931*. 

Wot  .... 

iv.  931". 

Wist,  Wit,  Wot,  Witty 

iv.  931"'  (Hastings). 

Wrath  .... 

L  Vi''  (OiT). 

Witch,  Witchcraft  . 

111.  208" n.  (Whitehouse); 

Wrestling  ... 

iv.  944*. 

iv.  934'  (Adeney);  Ext. 

Writing  ... 

iv.  944*  (Kenyon) ;  L  72" 

651*11.  (Jastrow),  596* 

(I.  Taylor),  729"  (Bart- 

(Jolins).  [See  Sorcery]. 

let)  ;  iii.  26",  27"  (Mar- 

Withered  Hand  . 

iii.  326''  (Macalister). 

goliouth),  697"  (Curtis). 

Withs  .... 

iv.  932". 

Alphabets       .  • 

iv.  949*;    L  70*  ff.  (L 

Witness 

iv.  032'  (Selbie). 

Taylor). 

Witnesses,  The  Three . 

11.  689*  (Strong). 

Antiqui^       .  . 

iv.  944*. 

Wizard  . 

iv.    606'  (Whitehouse). 

Codex      .  . 

iv.  947*,  951"t 

[See  Magic,  Witch]. 

Greek  Writing  on 

Wolf  .... 

iv.  933'. 

Papyrus 

iv.  950". 

Woman 

iv.  933'  (Adeney) ;  i.  847*  f . 

Minuscule  Writing 

iv.  953". 

(Bennett). 

Uncial  Writing  . 

iv.  952". 

in  Judaism      .  . 

iv.  934*,  640*  (Bacher). 

Egyptian  Writing  . 

L    656*  (Cmm),    70*  f 

in  Mourning  Rites  . 

iv.  934'' ;  iiL  464''  (Nicol). 

(I.  Taylor). 

in  Music  . 

iv.  934^ 

Hebrew  Writing 

iv.  948*. 

inNTandChristianity  iv.  934'>ff. 

Accents 

iv.  950*. 

Gifts  . 

iv.  935". 

Separation  of  Words 

Offices  . 

iv.  <36''. 

and  Sections 

iv.  950*. 

in  Prophecy 

iv.  934". 

Synagogue  Rolls  . 

iv.  949*. 

in  Semitic  Cults 

iv.  933" ;  Ext.  579"  (Jas- 

Verses . 

iv.  950*. 

trow),  591'  (Johns). 

Vowel  F<nnts  . 

iv.  949*;  L  78^,  74*  (1 

Serving  Women  of 

Taylor). 

Tabernacle  . 

iv.  934",  85",  80*  (Bau- 

Latin  Writing  . 

iv.  964*. 

dissin). 

Libraries  . 

iv.  956*. 

Status    of  Female 

Materials  for  Writ- 

Slaves . 

iv.  464*  ff.  (Whitehouse). 

ing    .      .  . 

iv.  944*  tt 

Wonder 

iii  384*  (J.  H.  Bernard) ; 

Bark     .      .  . 

iv.  946*. 

iv.  513*. 

Clay     .  . 

iv.  944*. 
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Writing — Materials — 

Zalmonah  . 

iv.  962*. 

Ink      .      .  . 

iv.  948». 

Zalraunnah  . 

iv.  964*  (Cooke). 

Lead     .      .  . 

IT.  945'. 

Zamftma-shum-idin  . 

L  182*. 

Leather       •  . 

iv.  945*. 

Zambri  (Ap.) 

iv.  962*. 

Linen    .  . 

iv.  945». 

Zamoth  (Ap.) 

iv.  962*. 

Paper    .      .  . 

iv.  947*. 

Zamznmmim 

iv.  962*  (Driver),  994*. 

Papyrus 

iv.  945''. 

Zauoah 

iv.  962*  ;  iL  129*. 

Parchment  or  Vel- 

Zaphenath-paneah 

iv.  963*  (Griffith) ;  L  665* 

lum 

iv.  946*. 

(Crum)  i  iiL  819*. 

Pens 

iv.  947*. 

Zaphon 

iv.  963*. 

Potsherds 

iv.  946'. 

Zaraias  (Ap.) 

iv.  963*. 

Stone  . 

iv.  944"'. 

Zarakes  (Ap.) 

iv.  963*. 

"Wax 

iv.  945». 

Zardeus  (Ap.) 

iv.  963*. 

Wood  . 

iv.  944*. 

Zarephath  . 

iv.  963*  (Mackie). 

Palimpsests 

iv.  955*. 

Zarethan 

iv.  963*  (Selbie). 

Papyri 

Ext.  352*.   [See  Papyri]. 

Zathoes  (Ap.) 

iv.  963*. 

Rolls 

iv.  945',  94e»f. 

Zathui  (Ap.) 

iv.  963*. 

Stichometry  and  Col- 

Zattu  .... 

iv.  964*. 

ometry  .      .  . 

iv.  956*. 

Zazs  .... 

iv.  964* ;  iL  128*. 

Wyclif,  John 

iv.  856* ;  Ext.  238*. 

Zealot  .... 

L  348*  [Cananaean]. 

Zebadiah 

iv.  964*;  iL  124*.  125*. 

Xanthicos  . 

iv.  766*  (Abrahams). 

131*  M*.  132*. 

Xerxes 

iv.  958>  (Selbie). 

Zebah  .... 

iv.  964*  (Cooke). 

Zebedee 

iv.  964*  (Milligan). 

Tara  .... 

iii.  125*  (Ewing). 

Zebidah 

iv.  964* ;  iL  127». 

Year  .... 

iv.  763»ff.  (Abrahams); 

Zebina  .... 

iv.  964*. 

Ext.  478*  If.  (Ramsay). 

Zeboiim 

iv.  964*. 

Beginning  of  . 

iT.  764*  ;  Ext  488*  (Ram- 

Zeboim 

iv.  965». 

say). 

Zebul  .... 

iv.  965*  (Cooke);  L  9' 

YeUow 

i.  468'  (Thatcher). 

(Selbie). 

Yoke  .... 

iv.  958»  (Nicol). 

Zebulun 

iv.  965*  (Ewing);  ii.  129* 

Yokefellow  . 

iv.  644*  [Synzygus]. 

(CurtU). 

Zechariab    .  . 

It.    966*  (Macpherson) ; 

Zaanan 

iv.  959». 

ii.    122*,    123",  \2i\ 

Zaanannim  . 

iv.  959"  (Selbie). 

125*          125*  j"*"?'^ 

Zaavan 

iv.  959». 

126',  127*,   129*,  131* 

Zabad 

iv.    959*   (Bennett);  iL 

(Curtis)  ;    Ext.  673*. 

128*.  130*,  132*  (Curtb). 

676*  (Kautzsch). 

Zabadseans  . 

iv.  959*  (Margolionth). 

Tomb  of  .      •  . 

iv.  466*  (Nicol). 

Zabadeas  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  960*. 

Zechariab,  Book  of 

iv.  96T*  (Nowack). 

Zabbai .... 

iv.  960». 

Activity  and  Signifi- 

Zabbnd 

iv.  960*. 

cance  of  the  Pro- 

Zabden8(Ap.) 

iv.  960*. 

phet 

iv.  967*. 

Zabdi  .... 

iv.  960* ;  u.  129*,  131». 

Genuine  Prophecies 

Zabdiel 

iv.  960*  ;  ii.  132*. 

(chs.  1-8)  . 

iv.  967'. 

Zabnd  .... 

iv.  960*. 

Messianic  Hope  . 

iv.   967*;    Ext  713* 

Zaccai  .... 

iv.  960*  [Zabbai]. 

(Kautzsch). 

Zacchens  . 

iv.  960*  (Redpath). 

Chs.  9-14:  Contents. 

iv.  968'. 

Zaccur .... 

iv.  960*;  iL  122*,  IBS', 

Date  of  component 

125*. 

Parts . 

iv.  969*. 

Zachariah  . 

iv.  960*. 

Relation  of  Parts  . 

iv.  968*. 

Zacharias  . 

iv.  961*. 

Religious  Value  . 

iv.  969*  t 

Zachaiy  (Ap.) 

iv.  961*. 

Eschatology 

iv.  969*. 

Zadok,  ZadokitM 

iv.  961*  (J.  Taylor) ;  L  6* 

Zecher  .... 

iv.  970*. 

(N.  J.  D.  White) ;  iL 

Zechrias  (Ap.) 

iv.  970*. 

123*      123*.  127*  (Cur- 

Zedad .... 

iv.  970*. 

tis)  ;  iv.  72*.  89*  (Bau- 

Zedekiah 

iv.970*(N.  J.  D.  White); 

dissin):  Ext.  719* 

ii.  126*,  127'  (Curtis). 

Zaham .... 

(Kautzsch). 

Zeeb  .... 

iiL  632"  (Cooke) ;  iL  172'n. 

iv.  962* ;  ii.  126*.  127*. 

Zela(h) 

iv.  973'. 

Zain  .... 

It.  962*. 

Zelek  .... 

iv.  973' ;  iL  132*. 

Zair  .... 

iv.  962*. 

Zelelponites . 

iL  128'. 

Zalaph .... 

iv.  962*. 

Zelopbehad  . 

iv.  973^;  iL  129*. 

Zalmoa 

iv.  962*  (Wilson) ;  iL  132* 

Zelzah  .... 

iv.  973*. 

(Curtis). 

Zemaraim  . 

iv.  973'. 
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ZeniiLnto     •       •  • 

• 

IV.  973'*  (Margolioath). 

Zina  .... 

iv.  985*  [Ziznh] ;  iL  123*. 

Zeinirah      .  • 

IV.  973"" ;  11.  130°. 

Zion  .... 

iv.  982*  (Wilson) ;  ii.  386> 

Zgd&ji  •      ■      ■  . 

iv.  059*  [Zaanan]. 

(Warren),  691*(Conder). 

Zenas  •      •      •  . 

iv.  973''. 

Zior  .... 

iv.  984*. 

zepiuuiiaix  • 

IV.  973*  (Macpberson) ;  IL 

Ziph  .... 

iv.  984* ;  iL  127*-  *,  129*. 

124*  (Curtis). 

Ziphah 

iv.  984* ;  iL  129*. 

Zephaniah,  Apocalypse 

Ziphion       .  •  . 

iv.  963* [Zaphon];  iL  131* 

Ziphron 

iv.  511*[Sibraim^ 

Ziepbanuib,  Book  of  • 

iv.  974*  (Selbie). 

Author    .      .  . 

iv.  974*. 

Zipporah 

iv.  984*. 

Contents  .      .  , 

iv.  974*. 

Ziv  .... 

iv.  765*. 

Date  and  Unity 

iv.  975*. 

Literary  Character- 

istics and  Text 

iv.  976*. 

Religioos  Value 

iv.  976*. 

Zoan  .... 

iv.  966*  (Chapman). 

Zephatb      .  . 

iL  416''  [Hormah] ;  It.  977*. 

^epQatnaii  .  • 

iv.  977*. 

^phi,  Zepno 

iv.  977*. 

Zobebah 

iv.  987* ;  iL  128*. 

i^epnon,  zepnomte 

IV.  963*  [Zaphon], 

Zodiao,  Signs  of  .  . 

L  101*  B.  (T.  G.  PinoheB)^ 

Zer  .... 

iv.  977*. 

217*  f.  (Hommel)  t  >ii. 

derail  .... 

It.  977*  (Niool);  iL 
123*        126*,  129*. 

807*. 

Zohar  .... 

Iv.  087* ;  iL  122*,  128*. 

(CnrUs). 

Zoheleth,  Stone  . 

iv.  087*  (Stenning). 

Zerahiaa     .      ,  . 

iv.  977* ;  iL  123*-  *. 

Zoheth 

iv.  088* ;  iL  120*. 

Zerea  .      .      .  , 

iv.  977* ;  L  806*. 

Zoology 

iii.  401*  B.  (Post). 

Zeredah,  Zererah 

iv.  963*  [Zarethan], 

Zophah 

iv.  988* ;  iL  13^. 

Zeresh  .... 

iv.  977*. 

Zophai. 

iv.  088* ;  ii.  124*. 

Zereth  .... 

iv.  977* ;  iL  128*. 

Zophar 

iv.  08^ ;  iL  661*  (Davison). 

Zeretn-shabar 

iv.  977*. 

Zophim 

iv.  088*. 

Zen  .... 

iL  522*  [Im],  125*. 

Zdr  .... 

iL  759*  (Warren). 

Zeror  .... 

iv.  978*. 

Zorah,  Zorathites 

iv.  088*  (Selbie);  iL  127» 

Zeruah  ... 

iv.  978*. 

(Curtis). 

^eruDoabel  .      .  . 

iv.  978*  (Selbie) ;  iL  127* 

Zorites .... 

IV.  088* ;  u.  127*,  128\ 

(Curtis). 

Zoroastrianism  . 

IV.  088*  (J.  H.  Monlton). 

wrongly  identified 

Allusions  in  iiiole  and 

with  Sheshbaffar . 

iv.  493*. 

Apocrypha 

iv.  089*. 

Temple  of 

iv.  710*  fif.  (Davies). 

Influence  on  Apoca- 

Zeruiah     .      .  . 

ir.  979* ;  iL  126*,  127*. 

lyptic  Literature 

Ext.  297* f.  (Fairweather). 

^ettiam  . 

iv.  979* ;  iL  123*. 

on  Essenes  . 

iv.  992*;  l  113*(F.  Porter). 

Zethan  . 

iv.  979*  J  iL  130*. 

on  Esther 

iv.  993*. 

Zethar .... 

iv.  979*. 

on  Judaism  . 

IV.    988*  ff. ;    Ext.  274* 

Zengnut 

Ext.  160*  (KOnig). 

(Fairweather). 

Zezer  .... 

L  658*. 

in  Angelology  . 

iv.  991*,  993*. 

zia     .  ... 

iv.  979* ;  iL  131*. 

Demonology  . 

iv.  991*,  993*;  Ext.  289* 

Ziba  .... 

iv.  979*  (Straohan). 

(Fatrweather). 

Zibeon .... 

iv.  980*. 

Doctrine  of  God 

JKxt.  279*  (rairweather). 

ZiDia  .... 

iv.  980*;  iL  131*. 

Eschatology  . 

iv.  900*,  003*;  Ext.  307* 

Zibiah  .... 

iv.  980* ;  ii.  126*. 

(Fairweather),  788*. 

Zichri  .... 

iv.  980*;  iL124*''',  181**». 

on  Tobit 

iv.  080*. 

ZiacUm       .      .  . 

iv.  977*  [Zer]. 

Influenced  by  Judaism 
'  Wisdom '    in  the 

iv.  002*. 

Ziaon  .... 

iv.  980*  (Maokie). 

Kelation  to  Xyre 

iv.  823*. 

Avesta  . 

iv.  008*. 

Zigabenua,  Euthymius 

Ext  486*  (Tuner). 

Zorobabel    .      .  • 

iv.  078*  (Selme). 

9:1.. 

Ziba  .... 

iv.  981*. 

2Sorzelleus  (Ap.)  . 

iv.  994*. 

ZiVfpirat     .  . 

[See  Temples  (Baby- 

Zft legends  . 

L  222*  (Hommel);  Ext 

lonian)]. 

573*  ( Jastrow). 

Ziklag  .... 

iv.  981*. 

Zuar  .... 

iv.  904*. 

Zillab  .... 

iv.  981* ;  L  35*  [Adah]. 

Zngoth 

Ext.  58*  (Schechter), 

Zillethai 

iv.  982* ;  ii.  131*,  132*. 

Zuph  .... 

iv.  004* ;  11.  124*. 

Zilpah  .... 

iv.  982*. 

Zur  .... 

iv.  994*;  ii.  131*. 

Zimraah 

IV,  asiJ* ;  11.  IVsj*  '*•. 

Divine  Nam6  .  . 

iii.  880*  f.  (Whitehonse); 

Zimran 

iv.  982*. 

iv.  200*  (Selbie). 

Zimti  .... 

iv.  982*  (N.  J.  D.  White) ; 

Zuriel  .... 

iv.  994*. 

ii.  129*.  131*  (Curtis). 

Zurishaddai       .  . 

It  004** 

Zin      .      .      .  . 

iv.  982*  (Chapman). 
• 

Zuzim  .... 

iw.  994*  (Driver);  iL  166^ 
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A.  Old  Testament. 


Omncsn. 

Genesis— conimuerf. 

Genesis — wotinwd. 

11* 

1.  220* ;  Ext.  281». 

414.  at. 

Ext.  623*  (Kautzsch). 

10" 

Ext  82*. 

L  36^  501»,  502^. 

4» 

iiL  244". 

10» 

iiL  738*  (Selbie);  Ext 

1» 

i  221»;  iL  40a»;  Ext. 

4" 

L  225* ;  iiL  658*. 

84*  n. 

668' n.  (Jaatrow), 

4» 

iv.  820  f. 

U 

L216*. 

7IS»  (KmtBMih). 

4»«- 

iiL  19f.;iT.ll*(Budde). 

ll>-» 

iv.  790  £ 

1» 

L  506». 

4M 

L  204"n. 

11» 

iL  453". 

1' 

i.  215*. 

4» 

iv.  470". 

iiL  696  f.  (Taylor). 

X^m. 

i.  191». 

4" 

L  711*;  iv.  39. 

11" 

L  266". 

1" 

L  193». 

5 

iii.  695  (Taylor). 

12" 

Ext  664*  (Kautzsoh). 

1" 

Ext.  S70^  (KantMch). 

6'-» 

L  3(i". 

13' 

Ext  77*. 

IM. 

iiL  226* ;  Ext.  291^ 

6» 

Ext.  716*  (Kautzsoh). 

14 

L  16*,  222",  226")  Bzt 

1» 

Ext.  716'  (Kaotzaoh). 

6" 

iiL  555"  (Woods). 

88. 

1" 

Ext.  710*  (Kautzsch). 

6»-« 

iv.  408*;  Ext  209*. 

14> 

iL224". 

1" 

Ext.  716*  (Kautzsch). 

6» 

iv.  698*  (Selbie). 

14>-» 

L  875*. 

IM 

Ext  716"  (Kaatzsoh). 

6»-« 

iv.  670"  (Sanday),  698*. 

14* 

iv.  491". 

319  f.;  Ext.  8210 

6» 

IL    192*;    Ext  666* 

14* 

iL  289 ;  iv.  2360. 

(Kaatzsoh). 

(Kautzsch). 

14* 

iii.  672". 

2«>-M 

L86O. 

6* 

iii.  512". 

14* 

iiL  67*;  Ext  t\V 

2ib-« 

L  601». 

6» 

iiL  666"  (Woods). 

(Kaatzsoh). 

L839*. 

7" 

iv.  768. 

14M 

iu.  666"  (KSnig). 

L  86*;  iL  403*;  Ext. 

8* 

Ext  612*  (KantMoh). 

iii.  336"  (Sayoa). 

6660  (Kautzsch). 

8" 

iv.  884". 

14" 

m.  145,  460 1  iv.  808^. 

2» 

fi.  191*;  iii.  551*. 

9» 

L221". 

14» 

Ext  173*. 

2" 

iL  390;  iy.  630*  (Hast- 

9« 

Ext  716*  (Kantxsoh). 

16 

L  511*. 

ings). 

Ext  716*  (KantzBch). 

\9 

L  686";  iL  190*»  iv. 

iL  347*. 

QUIT. 

iv.  196. 

6I50. 

2" 

iii.  264*  (Paterson). 

iv.  11  (Budde). 

VS*- 

iv.  462". 

3'-» 

L  691*. 

10 

Ext  79  ff.  (Jastrow). 

16* 

Ext.  619*  (Kautaoh). 

3« 

iv.  63))*  (Hastings). 
Ext.  eS?"  (Kautzsch). 

10» 

iv.  286". 

16«' 

Ext.  630"  (Kaatzsoh). 

3W. 

10« 

iv.  176". 

16»-» 

iiL  576*  (Ferries). 

3» 

L  510". 

io>-» 

iiL  552. 

Ext  77*. 

a" 

Ext.  666"  (KantzBoh). 

10«-w 

L  221*;  Ext  81*. 

16"* 

Ext  603"  (Johns). 

1877";  iv.633f.;  Ext. 

10» 

L  799*. 

16«- 

Ext  603"  (Johns). 

644*  (Kautzsch). 

10" 

L  224". 

16' 

ii.  277". 

4» 

L  797"  ;  iL  163  f. 

101' 

L  339";  iv.  223 £. 

16«- 

Ext  600"  (Johns). 

iiL  688". 

10" 

L  227*  ;  iv.  229". 

16'"- 

iv.  11"  (Budde). 

4M. 

Ext.  612*  (Kantnoh). 

10» 

iii.  487. 

X6u.a 

Ext  604"  (Johns). 

4M 

It.  330". 

10»« 

Ext.  81*. 

16" 

Ext  370". 

4«-* 

L  388"  n. 

lO" 

Ext.  81". 

17>* 

Ext  716*  (Kautzsoh). 

4' 

iiL  127». 

lO^' 

L  184". 

Ext  623*  (Kaatnoh). 

41*  M 

10» 

iiL  46". 
m 

17U«. 

iLaes". 
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Gbnesis — continued. 


Gethesis— continued. 


Ext.  638*  (Kautzsch). 

30» 

iv.  944*. 

41" 

iL  776*. 

18' 

Ext.  375>'. 

30" 

L  370* :  iL  76  •  Ext. 

41" 

iL  770* 

18' 

Ext.  375*. 

617*  (Kantzsch). 

42* 

iL  774*. 

18" 

iy.  624i>  n. 

30" 

Ext.  617*  (liautzsch). 

42" 

iv.  517  L 

18" 

Ir.  39». 

30"<- 

iv.  604*. 

43» 

iiL  674*;  iv.  610  f. 

19" 

iii.  152*. 

30»<» 

iii.  210*  (Whitehouse) 

431*.  a. « 

iL  774*. 

19*«« 

i  271*. 

30"  • 

iv.  965*. 

44* 

It.  600*  (Whitehonse). 

19" 

L  82*. 

80" 

L  813*. 

44a  u 

Ext.  661*  (Kantzsch). 

201-w 

L  8*. 

SO"** 

iii.  735*. 

44* 

Ext.  600*  (Johns). 

20"' 

Ext.  664*  (Eantzsoh). 

31<* 

Ext.  664*  (Kantzsch). 

45*<' 

iL  774*. 

21» 

iu.  63. 

31" 

Ext.  170*. 

45" 

Ext  374^ 

21» 

Ext.  603*,  604*  (Johns). 

31" 

Ext.  604*  (Johns). 

45" 

Ext  368*. 

21M*. 

Ext  603*  (Johna). 

31" 

Ext.  604*  f  Johnat 

46" 

iv  3'<*. 

21" 

Ext.  37S*. 

31" 

Ext.  600*  (Johns). 

46" 

iv.  750  f. 

21" 

iL  457*. 

31" 

Ext.  607*  (Johns). 

46" 

iiL  887*  (Sa7oe)L 

21  >» 

Ext.  379*. 

31" 

Ext.  602*  (Johns). 

46" 

L  11* ;  iL  774*. 

21" 

iii.  672 f. 

31" 

L  857*. 

47" 

iv.  188*. 

21»* 

L  »*. 

31** 

L  510*. 

47'*-" 

ii.  774*. 

22 

Ext.  663*  (Kautzsch). 

31*"' 

ii.  98*. 

47'* 

Ext  602*  (Jolins). 

22> 

iii.  437 ;  Ext.  176*. 

31" 

iii.  473*  (Driver). 

47** 

Ext.  601*  (Johns). 

22» 

Ext.  620*  (Kantzach). 

SZ"-" 

iii.  213*. 

47" 

iv.  751*. 

22" 

iv.  334*. 

32^ 

ii.  529  f.,  532. 

47*1 

L  262*. 

22>* 

iL   663*;    Ext.  661* 

32"* 

Ext  638*  (Kautzsch) 

48' 

Ext  606*  (Johns). 

(Kaatach). 

32** 

iiL  739*  •   Ext.  640* 

48" 

iii.  7*. 

23 

Ext.  716*  (Kantzsch). 

(Kftutzsch)* 

48" 

Ext.  173*. 

2310-u 

Ext.  600*  (Johns). 

32" 

ii       *  iv  831*. 

48" 

Ext  604*  (JiJins). 

23" 

iii.  420* ;  Ext.  374*. 

83" 

iii.  739*. 

49 

iv.  11*. 

24*.  • 

iv.  751*. 

33" 

ii.  26*. 

49* 

Ext  172*. 

24"- 

Ext.  604*  (Johns). 

33" 

iv.  472*. 

49* 

iL  183*. 

24" 

Ext.  60'!*  (Johns). 

38" 

L    682*;    Ext.  612* 

49* 

Ext  649*  (Kautzsch). 

24W. 

Ext.  604*  (Johns). 

(Kautzsch). 

40" 

iiL  83*  (Selbie),  567* 

25» 

iii.  99*. 

84 

iL  530";  iiL  100  f.;  iv. 

(KSnig);  iv.  417*. 

25» 

Ext.  604*  (Johns). 

518. 

600  f.  (Aglen). 

25« 

Ext.  604*,  605*  (Johns). 

34" 

Ext.  77*. 

49" 

iL  148*. 

25" 

ii.  833*. 

35* 

uL  210*;  Ext  616* 

49" 

iv.  804*,  9661 

25"«' 

Ext.  612*  (Kautzsch). 

(Kautzsch). 

49*" 

L  649*. 

25" 

iv.  11  (Badde). 

35»-"-" 

L  277». 

49" 

iii.  486*  (Ewing);  Iv. 

25" 

iii.  894* :  Ext.  7fi*. 

86"-»  (of. 

719*  (Selbie). 

25" 

iv.  24*. 

IS  10«, 

49" 

iv.  196*. 

2QT-11.  »l 

■  i.  9*. 

Jer31")iv.  193*. 

50*-" 

ii.  774*  776* ;  iii.  321*. 

26'*" 

Ext.  75*. 

35" 

Ext.  615*  (Kautzsch). 

60" 

Ext  663*  (Kautzsch). 

28^ 

iv.  223*. 

86" 

Ext.  172*. 

60" 

L  300*  ;  Ext  170t 

i.  510*. 

86* 

L  90* ;  iL  893*. 

Exodus. 

26"* 

iii.  213*. 

36" 

L  90* ;  iii.  456*  (Post). 

27" 

Ext.  664*  (Kautzsch). 

38" 

iv.  223*. 

L  806*. 

27««-» 

Ext.  604*  ( J<dms). 

36" 

iii.  357  f. 

1* 

iv.  750  f . 

27" 

iL  76*. 

36*» 

iii.  358*. 

1" 

iiL  820*,  886*. 

27" 

Ext.  604*  (Johns). 

87" 

iL772*;iv.  610f.;Ext. 

1" 

L  257* ;  iii.  831*  (Mac- 

28io-a 

L  277*. 

372*. 

alister),  867*  (H.  A 

28" 

iii.  16  f. ;  Ext.  648* 

37" 

Ext.  668*  (Kautzsch). 

White). 

(Kautz^h). 

38 

UL  269*. 

1" 

iii.  367*. 

28"-" 

iv.  601*. 

38«»- 

Ext.  615*  (Kantzsch). 

2* 

iii.  886*. 

28" 

iii.  880*;    Ext.  616* 

38" 

L  700*;  iiL  625 f.,  848*. 

2" 

Ext  624*  (KautBch). 

(Kautzsch). 

38" 

L  313*;  iv.  513*. 

3* 

iv.  826*. 

28" 

iv.  472*. 

38»* 

Ext.  602*,  603*  (Johns). 

3"- 

Ext  172*. 

28" 

Ext.  170*. 

39*^ 

ii.  772*. 

3Uir. 

Ext.  625*  (Kautzsch). 

29>» 

L  814';  iiL  88*,  831* 

39« 

ii.  230*  n. 

4' 

iii.  8S8f. 

(Macaliater). 

iL  772*. 

4" 

Ext  684*  (Kautzsch). 

29" 

iv.  464*. 

40iff. 

L  318'  ;  ii.  772*. 

434ir. 

Ext  622*  (Kautzsch). 

29" 

iiL  480*  n. 

41'-" 

ii.  772\ 

4" 

i.  443*. 

30* 

L  300*;  iiL  7*;  Ext. 

41*-" 

iii.  307*  (Hull). 

4" 

Ext  627*  (Kautzsch). 

171*. 

5» 

Ext621*f.(Kautaeh) 

80«-» 

Ext.  603*  (Johns). 

«IL 

iL  773*. 

57-it 

L  326*. 

iiL  485* 

41*«- 

iL  778* 

6" 

L8S6*n. 
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VXODVS— continued. 

EXOD0S — continued. 

Exodus — continued. 

V- 

Ext.  716''  (Kautzsch). 

21'*-  ^ 

30U«. 

iv.    86";     Ext  719' 

6" 

iv.  178*. 

21" 

iii     239*  ■    Ext  600" 

(Kautzsch). 

7« 

iv.  114". 

/■TfkllTIRl 
Vitus  ^* 

30U-W 

iiL  422"  n. 

7" 

iii.  ZO?"  (Wliitelioiue). 

21" 

iL  654. 

Sli**- 

Ext  716"  (KantsBoh). 

7" 

iii.  889. 

21 IM. 

Ext  606*  Mohnat 

32« 

L  340" ;  iiL  894". 

8> 

iii.  889  f. 

21" 

Ext  606*  (Johns) 

V*   Vvw            wAf  UD J« 

328 

i.  341"  n. 

iii.  890. 

21JM. 

iv.  465". 

32" 

iv.  39*. 

gal* 

iii.  890. 

21" 

iL    806"  •    Ext.  606* 

32» 

iv.    70";    Ext  OSS' 

8" 

Ext.  621 "  (KantxBoh). 

(Johns)* 

(Kautzsch). 

9> 

iii.  890  f. 

21"- " 

Ext.  606*  f  Johns) 

32" 

iv.  423*. 

iii.  890  f. 

21" 

Ext.  606*  (.Tohnal 

32« 

Ext  639*  (Kautzsch). 

V 

iii.  891. 

21" 

Ext.  606*  (Johns) 

33»- 

Ext  639"  (Kautzsch). 

9" 

iv.  39*. 

21*"- 

Ext  60R"  (.Tnlina) 

33«^- 

Ext  717*  (Kantzsch). 

Ext.  178». 

21*"- 

iv     46.'i"  ■    Ext.  606* 

34ii-» 

Ext  633"  (Kantzsch). 

10* 

iii.  891  f. 

( Jolins). 

L  581*. 

I0*> 

iii.  892». 

21" 

Kvf  607*  /.TnhTiR\ 

34« 

Ext  629*  (Kautzsch). 

11* 

U.       1    1  0  B 

34" 

iv.  317". 

11* 

iii.  8Si2. 

21" 

34» 

Ext  641'  (Kautzsch). 

iii  686*  718* 

21" 

V.-xt   Ann*  LTnhrm) 

34» 

ui.  684". 

1-2*  (AV) 

iv.  ne*". 

22' 

Kvt.  607*  f.TnhnR) 

34-*« 

ii.  35f.;  iv.  831*. 

12" 

Ext  62 1"  <K&ntmchl 

22"* 

Ext  717*  (Kautzsch). 

I2a-i7 

iii  684L 

22>-* 

35» 

L  313". 

12" 

ii.  113''. 

22* 

38" 

ii.  181* ;  iiL  397* ;  iv 

12" 

iii.  399*. 

22"- 

Ext  601**  f  Jnhnfl) 

85",  934"  (Adeney). 

]2«-91 

iii.  686*. 

22*-" 

A^A      WO  ^ui'iiiioy* 

•39>«' 

iv.  82". 

J3I.  uf. 

Ext.  719*  (Kautzsch). 

22' 

iattv  Ulcus* 

13^" 

iiL  870''.  871''  <A.  R.  8. 

22"- 

JUAl;>  UUS  f  vUO  \vijOUof* 

Kennedy), 

22'-* 

1» 

iv.  603". 

13" 

Ext.  370». 

22"''* 

1« 

Ext  720"  (Kautzsch). 

13™- 

L  807". 

22'«-»» 

Fvfc   607*  ^.Tnhnn^ 

A>AV.  W  J  UllilB^a 

iv.  82". 

14* 

iii.  876. 

22" 

1» 

ii.  520*. 

15 

iv.  149. 

22'* 

2ia 

Ext  171". 

15>-a 

iv.  11"  (Bndde). 

22" 

F.Tf.  60^*  ftOl*  f  TnliTia\ 

3 

Ext.  722*  (Kantzsch). 

15* 

iv.  35",  358". 

22" 

Fvt    AOO*  /  Tnhnai 

5iiff. 

Ext  721'  (Kautzsch). 

15>* 

i    858*;    Ext.  680" 

22" 

Vrt    A07*  /  TnKna^ 

Ext.  721*  (Kautzsch). 

t  KantzBfiliL 

OQ29  nsi 

II.  lU    f  lY, 

Ext  721''  (Kautzsch). 

15" 

iv.  12*. 

22" 

IV.  OOU  . 

6«-» 

Ext  602''  (Johns). 

15" 

iv.  897". 

23" 

ii    ^  f 

6» 

Ext  600*  (Johns). 

15* 

iiL  347*. 

Fvt    717^  /ir*iif van1i\ 

6* 

Ext  621*  (Kautzsch). 

15" 

iv.  603". 

9911 

iv  ^17b 
IV.  ol  1  • 

6>»(«> 

iv.  84*. 

16" 

iii.  236"  a. 

23" 

U*  CM/  )  I  Vu    9  1  Va  000   ^  VT  . 

iv.  82*. 

16" 

iv.  323. 

±*  *niwTaOujf  ool  ■ 

7» 

iv.  86". 

171-t 

iiL  293"  (Drivert  348" 

Fvf     AQOk  /V«iifnanli\ 

riXu  %)*yr  ( Jvfiuczscnj. 

711& 

Ext  722*  (Kantzsch). 

24* 

•jam. 

Ext  722*  (Kautzsch). 

17111. 

Ext.  173* 

in 

Fvt    AA1*  f'Kant-vanVtX 

iv.  757*. 

17" 

ii.  563b 

24' 

iv.  69^. 

IQlff. 

iiL  471". 

17" 

ii  563"  •  Ext.  17a». 

24"- 

io>-» 

iv.  90*. 

19* 

Ext.  279" 

24wr. 

Fvt    ft3l*  /F'anf9a/«li\ 

10«- 

iu.  471",  498". 

19* 

Ext.  682"  (Kantnchl 

24" 

10101. 

iv.  83*. 

19* 

IT*    i  \J%  00  % 

Fvf    717*  flTaiifvaAlvl 

11*«- 

Ext  613"  (Kautzsch).  ■ 

20* 

iv.  317". 

26' 

Rvt  170*' 

11» 

iv.  830". 

20" 

iii.  479*. 

0711b 

iv.  910*  Q. 

U«" 

ii.  25*. 

Ext  661*  (KantzBchl 

2gar. 

13 

iii.  96  ;  iv.  82. 

20" 

1U>  001/    1   IVt  000  J  J^Abi 

.>u9b 

F.vt-    1 70^ 

13' 

iv.  603". 

170*. 

28"-" 

iv.  619^  (Flinders 

13" 

iL  66*. 

Zl"- 

Ext.  719*  (Kantzsch). 

Petrie). 

IS""- 

iii.  98". 

2l«-' 

Ext.  602"  (Johns). 

2330 

iv.  839», 

14lMff. 

iiL  98". 

21** 

iv.  464  (Wtiitehonse). 

28«flr. 

iv.  82b. 

15" 

L  257". 

21* 

iL  806";  iv.  464";  Ext. 

28" 

iv.  70^ 

15" 

iv.  828*. 

172*.  279",  621*,  642'' 

28" 

Ext.  621*  (Kautzsch). 

15" 

iv.  828*. 

(Kantzsch). 

29" 

iv.  757*. 

16 

L  199 f.;  iiL  106;  Ext 

21* 

Ext.  607"  (Johns). 

29*" 

iv.  TO**. 

721*  (Kautzsch). 

21* 

Ext.  604"  (Johns). 

29>M. 

iv.  85^ 

lei.M. 

L  200";  iiL  U",  12"; 

Ext  604"  (Johns). 

30'» 

i.  199". 

iT.  90". 
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LKvmcus — continued. 

Lbttticus  -conimued. 

NuMBXiis— eoK^MMMdL 

Ext.  288''. 

25»-M 

iv.  465  (Wliitehouse) ; 

18>» 

Ext  171*. 

10.  lur. 

Ext.  018'  (Kantaoh). 

Ext719'  (Kantzsoh). 

18«- 

Ext  717*  (Kautach). 

168.  10.  « 

L  207f. 

25«2. » 

Ext  718*  (Kautzsch). 

18» 

iv.  780  f. 

16" 

iv.  351'. 

25«<r. 

Ext  722*  (Kaatzsch). 

18»-"* 

iv.  86*. 

16'«- 

Ext.  720*  (Kantnch). 

28"- 

iv.  82'. 

19 

iiL  571' ;  iv.  VlflfL 

Ext.  720i>  (Kaatzsch). 

27 

iiL  107*. 

19» 

Ext  614*  (Kautzsch). 

ie« 

Ext.  621'  (KantZBch). 

27"* 

Ext  620*  (Kautzsch). 

19»« 

Ext  614*  (Kantiach). 

17-26 

iv.  82. 

27W. 

iv.  86*. 

20> 

L  804*. 

17M 

iiL  100* ;  iv.  9». 

Ntthbekb. 

20»-i» 

iii.  340*  (Gutpmaii). 

17» 

Ext.  0170  (Kantzsoh). 

20" 

iiL  351*  n. 

VP 

L  m\ 

1*" 

iii.  668*. 

20»» 

Ext  309*.  870*,  S7S*. 

17" 

L  197* ;  iv.  Ml»  (W. 

1" 

iv.  85*. 

21» 

L  190*. 

P.  Patenon);  Exb 

1» 

Ext  717*  (Kautzsch). 

21>-« 

iii.  671*. 

720i>  (Kantzsoh). 

8« 

iv.  90*. 

21*^ 

iv.  W». 

1714 

Ext  294^ 

3" 

iiL  17*. 

21» 

iiL  119*. 

17n-«r 

iiL  ll^  106*.  107*. 

3«w. 

Ext  719*  (Kautzsch). 

21* 

iiL  320* ;  iv.  460*. 

iii.  106». 

4». 

iv.  85. 

21«- 

Ext  628*  (Kautzsch). 

IgT-W 

iiL  267  f. 

4" 

Ext  720*  (Kaatzsch). 

21" 

iv.  12*  (Budde),  629*, 

18» 

Ext  6I5'>  (Kantzsoh). 

6"-» 

iii.  273  f.  (Paterson), 

896". 

\V 

iv.  828f. 

325>'  (Macalister), 

21171. 

iv.  896*  (Selbie). 

Ext  602*  (Johns),  (MS** 

568*. 

21" 

L  204*;  iiL  89*1  hr. 

(Kautzsch). 

giif. 

Ext  603*  (Johns). 

417*. 

19* 

L  235*;  iL  284>;  iiL 

5" 

iii.  238*. 

21"«- 

iiL  294*. 

106'. 

iv.  83*. 

2in« 

iiL  409*  (Bennett). 

19* 

L  6380;  iii.  244i' (Hast- 

6" 

uL  325  f. 

21" 

L  82* ;  iL  563*  n. 

ings). 

6 

Ext  658*  (Kaatzsch). 

21>» 

Ext  031*  (KautzMsh). 

20» 

Ext  605»  (Johns). 

6'-» 

iiL  497  f.,  669*. 

21" 

iiL  659*. 

20" 

Ext  603*  (Johns). 

6" 

iv.  83*. 

22» 

Ext  051*  (Kantzsoh) 

20" 

Ext  604'  (Johns). 

gim 

Ext  658*  (Kautzsch). 

22»^* 

iii.  571*. 

20" 

Ext  604'  (Johns). 

gut 

iv.  86*. 

22»* 

Ext  638*  (Kantzaeh). 

20>« 

Ext  604'  (Johns). 

iv.  11*. 

22» 

iv.  114*. 

20" 

Ext.  615"  (Kautzsch). 

iiL  669*. 

23" 

iv.  988*. 

211* 

iv.  82';  Ext  719* 

gMT. 

iv.  85'',  90*. 

23" 

Ext  000*  (Kaataeh). 

(Kautzsch). 

8»» 

Ext  720*  (Kautzsch). 

23" 

iiL  743*. 

21>*  (of. 

glOff. 

Ext  719*  (Kaatzsch). 

24* 

L  09*. 

Ezk24 

ga-a 

iv.  86. 

24" 

iiL  204  f.;  iv.  410*. 

iv.  87*. 

iiL  686*. 

494*. 

21» 

L  637",  538*. 

IQIO-U 

iiL  569*. 

24"*- 

iL  834*  n. 

21« 

Ext  606*  (Johns). 

10»» 

Ext  376». 

24M 

L  180* ;  iiL  7. 

21"» 

iv.  82'. 

10«- 

iv.    11';    Ext  •28' 

25'-" 

iiL  672*. 

21" 

iv.  82'. 

(Kautzsch). 

25"- 

iiL  300*. 

2l» 

iiL  660*. 

11« 

iiL  399'. 

26" 

iv.  90*. 

21"*- 

iiL  106*  294*. 

11* 

iL  67'. 

28" 

Ext  717*  (KantzMfa). 

21" 

Ext  602*  (Johns). 

1117.  a«. 

Ext  657*  (Kautzsch). 

271* 

iiL  214*. 

21" 

UL  328*. 

11» 

iv.  115*. 

271-n 

iiL  672*. 

22* 

iv.  830*. 

12 

iiL  670*. 

27" 

UL  85*11. 

23» 

Ext  718*  (Kautzsch). 

12> 

L  700  f. 

27" 

iv.  90*. 

23» 

iiL  686». 

12^ 

iv.  270*. 

27" 

iv.  84*. 

2S«- 

L  686*;  iiL  106*. 

13 

iii.  570*. 

28" 

iii.  080*. 

28>» 

iiL  740*. 

18«» 

iii.  197*. 

28"-» 

iiL  741*. 

231M1 

iiL  741  (Purves). 

18» 

iii.  512*. 

28"t 

iiL  672*. 

24U.n 

Ext  607'  (Johns). 

14 

iiL  570*. 

30 

iiL  672*. 

Ext  606*  (Johns). 

15 

iiL  570*. 

31 

iiL  672*. 

24i».»4 

Ext  607'  (Jolins). 

15»«' 

iL  69*. 

317«. 

Ext  019*  (Kfiirt*— "■) 

24'«- 

Ext  606*  (Johns). 

16 

iiL  570  f. ;  iv.  88*. 

31"-" 

iv,  209*. 

iiL  479*. 

16  f. 

iii.  11  f. 

31»0.«7 

iiL  619*. 

25« 

Ext  71S'  (Kautzsch). 

16> 

iii.  12''  (Selbie),  570*. 

32'" 

iiL  572*. 

26* 

iL  298* ;  iii.  107'. 

16« 

iv.  39*. 

32" 

iL  540*. 

2S«» 

iii.  366''  (Chapman). 

17 

iiL  571'. 

34" 

iv.  270*. 

26» 

Ext  718'  (Kautzscfc). 

17» 

Ext.  682'  (Kautzsch). 

34W 

iv.  90*. 

25««- 

Ext  718'  (Kautzsch). 

18 

iii.  571'. 

35 

iiL  572*. 

iv.  82'. 

18»-'» 

iv.  SoK 

36««. 

Ext  023*  (Kaatzsch). 

21^ 

Ext     601*,  602* 

Igut 

Ext  720*  (Kautzsch). 

36" 

Ext  719*  (Kautzsch) 

(Johns). 

18" 

Ext  719'  (Kautzsch). 

3ea.M 

iv.  84*. 
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Deutkronomy — continued. 


111*  14    J   IT*  WMT^* 

Iv^ 

MUsAim  QUO  ^UOIUIS/. 

iii  IIQb 
lU.  IIO  . 

1 

JSiZv.  iUvr. 

'Pvl'  i<-llb 
EiXb.  444  • 

ia 

i 

111.  £ot  ^nuungBi* 

91 U* 

£«X(r.  OUu^  (wOJuU|» 

Ol 

1  \t  TRb 
IV.  (0^. 

IN 

ii  OftA 

Iv  7K» 

QlM 

Ol 

Vvf    A9Qb  /irAnfvanl«\ 

36 

1*  KS  • 

91* 

^1 

£!<Xb.  1  /36  ■ 

Q07 
OS 

uAlf.  DlHI^  \AJlUUZBCn|. 

an 

II*  okr* 

*1  " 

iv  &^9b 
IV.  oOZ  • 

OOfl 

"Pvf  9fi7AH^airwAof Vi<»>\ 

c^Ait^miai  ir&irwcBrbner/i 

O 

lY*  40D^|  001* 

iii  d77b 
lU.  4| 

o 

i  QAQb  QA9i^*  iil  MO* 
i>  2U2  J  200^  f  111*  ■ 

91  U>* 

l^vt  171* 
AXb.  1  f  1  ■ 

o* 

111.  vOtb    \JM.OAiaH9V!T ft 

JC*Zb>  INHr  (XkAubSBIUl/* 

91 M 

361 

1?vf    AfVlb  /  Tftltnal 

ox 

i    RAb    RQ1  .    Fvf  A17K 
1.   OO  f   0<JX  j    iUXv*  Oli 

AWL 

MiuLvm  iVir  ^XkAllWM»ll/» 

361 

l^vt   AARb  /  T/\liTia\ 

/  PL  il  11  ^  VflAn  \ 

\  XVJiU  tZBvU/. 

4 

J!tZu  wSO^  (AAUbBBOIl). 

i!<Xb.  0V4"  (joiinsj. 

036~ 

IV.  oOUI. 

ITa  OaHT^. 

91 U 
Zl 

XUXb.  DUO  (UOUuSj. 

oo 

iv    1  lb 

IV.  11  ■ 

IH 

fiAwa  uov^  \ikaiibnHMija 

JZiXl>*  DV4  ^UOIlIlo/. 

oo 

lu.    04D    ^lynnpinan ; , 

A> 

u 

iii  fi7Aff 

lit*  OJVU* 

91  tl 

361 

l!(Xlr*  vV4  ^uUUUB/. 

£*A  b.  U40  ( ll.»UbZBCU  ft 

AM* 

IV.  UiF3Ba 

261 

OO 

i  V   R 1  &b 
IV.  OlO  . 

m* 

V 

iii  OQQb 
111*  3600  ■ 

ii  OQfiK 
U.  3SVO  ■ 

OO" 

ii    OQAm  •  iil    9QQb  /TWi 
U.  36tf4~  ;  111.  £vo  yUTl- 

7* 

i 

iv  Bf>a  f 

IV.  la 

vcr^,040  [  i^napnicin 

iv  lOV^ 
IV.  l^U^. 

11.  00^. 

Iw    AQb    7 1  U'iQti 
IV.  DM  ,  Hf  OOU  . 

M 

iv  Q'l* 
IV.  • 

Ii  Afib 

U.  Do  . 

oo 

Fvl-    ARAK anf  vanltl 

iv  7Kb 
IV.   lO  . 

IV.  ovo"  n* 

OO"^ 

iii  lAOft 

111.  i\r^» 

IVr" 

J&Zu  OoU^  ^AiMlliBMlII/* 

11.  I/v*. 

OO 

iv.  69". 

11 

ii  AJU^ 

002S-S7 

j!«xii.  DUO  {(jonnsj. 

oo 

iv  7tb 
IV.  /I  . 

1  iii 

11 

iii   ft7n  ff 
111.  OJU  11. 

oo 

iii    A^iA*   '  * 

111.  404  (x^iuonoB/. 

1 1 

Ot»t  B* 

TTvf    AAA*  /  lAlinai 
JLAb.  OU4  (ilOQXlBfa 

OO 

iv   ttAAb  QAA» 
IV.  o\r±  ,  oUOr. 

1^ 

iv  110^ 

IT*  119  • 

"Pvt    AAA*  f  T/\1ina\ 

OQ19 
OO 

ii  litAb 

lA 

i:«Xk  VOO  \lVAIlbBCU|* 

iii  «>Ailb 
111.  iiDO  . 

S3S1 
oo 

iii  12^ 
111.  oo^. 

lOML 

lA 

l!iAV>  vOO    \  AAUmBUU^ 

l!<Xb.  Door  (JV&U^ZSCu/. 

OO 

iii    ROf>b  AlAb 
111.  OVX*,  OlO  . 

lO 

IV.  1 1 #  ■ 

9Qlt-M 

Iv  fi90> 
IV.  O^iT^. 

04 

iii    RA9b  /i^lia«v«Ma*k\ 
111.  OU36  (VflUipiluUI/* 

A) 

iii  A3C)* 
111*  voir^. 

34* 

iii  ftlG* 

III.  o*#  . 

14 

i  K37l>  (i^b.  17vt  171* 

JOBHUJL 

14' 

9QU 

I^vt   AAAb  /  Inhna) 
la  Alt.  OUv  \uuuaB^. 

19 

9Al 
a4 

Iii     974,  f  ■    Py4-  AA^b 
111.     ^  /  4  1.  y     llji&  v.  QUO 

211. 

1*^ 

Uu  OO].,  ItfO    I  IV.  OOUl.y 

9t 

iv  Q19b 
IV.  OlZ  . 

/  Wliif^VinnAAV 

404  ^  w  nibenouse/. 

9At 
Z4 

ui*  4/0  ^l^lve^;. 

O 

II    7Qnb    TQI b  7QAb 

11.  ioKf  f  /ol  ,  /oO  . 

1* 

Iv   7Anb  .  p*vt-  79i^ 
IV.   i  ov    f  MUX  %H  1  «v^* 

jS4* 

Iii    ^QL>  fiQ^b 
111.  OW  1  0<fO  > 

o 

ii  7AR> 

14 

IV.  tO\f    f  XuAb  Ol  ■ 

1?v1-    An7*  /  T/\ltna\ 

O 

ii    7AR^  7fi7* .  iv  QA^b 

14 

iv  ASnb 

IV.  o«Hr^* 

9dT 
364* 

Iii     9QQft  •     Fvf  AAAb 
111.          ;    iitXu  DUir^ 

C^Xb.  o/«^. 

lo' 

IV,  404. 

(Johns). 

4*^ 

J!jXb.  OlO^  (JlAttUSSCll^. 

JgU.  14.  IH 

!64* 

iv    7Rb  Q1» 
IV.  lO  ,  Ml  . 

Il    1 R* 
11.  10^. 

IV.  404*  ( w  niconoaBe;* 

julw  ouo^  (jonusj. 

R4-T 

il  7filb 

!64** 

JZiXu  OUSS  (tfOnila/* 

RM 
O** 

Iii  AfiAk 

111.  ooO* 

iii  AfiR 

111*  ooo. 

1  QI9« 

A 
0 

11.  io3^* 

iv  fllffek 

iii  9AC^ 
111.  ^Otf^. 

A9> 
O 

ii  !l7Qb 
u.  o#v  . 

I!iXl.  041  ^JMHlUBCIl^ 

Fvi    AIRb  /iranf«an1i\ 
J!iXu  OlO  (JEiAabZSCIl;. 

7 

il  7fiOa 

U.  loir. 

lO^ 

Vvf   Ann*  /  lAhnai. 

Vvf   AIRb  /TTanfvwth^ 

7Ui 

Fvf   AAAB  iTAlinal 

iftn 

Iii  Bfilb 
111.  BOl  ■ 

Old 

iw    QRIA  ■   I?v*'  179ft 

IV.  oOl  ;  liiXi*.  1/^. 

7UL 

iuxv»  vBBr  (JUBUbXBcnj. 

1 

Iv  7A^ 

iV.  IvT, 

360^ 

iv  RAfib 
iV.  OUB  . 

7B 

Iv 

IV.  4IKr^. 

ITS 

iv  HVlA 
IV,  4Ul^* 

OKll 

17vf    AARb  /  TntinaX 

iLXb.  OHO  (jonns/. 

7U 

7 

1   OQTMk  9QAb  .  Ill  AOni. 

tt 

iv  7fCa 
IV.  /Or. 

<Mtl&  - 
36D"*' 

i!*Xb.  OoO  (X^AubZaCO). 

TMf. 

Ii  7B0ft 

II.  /O^a 

ITIt 

iv  7Kk 
IV.  /O^i 

SflO* 

Iv  7Rb 
IV.  /o  . 

O 

ii  7fi9b 

Ifll 

iv  7n 
IV.  ir» 

ifiO" 

II    RQ9b  .  17vf  &7b 

O 

II  7fiAb 
11.  /oV» 

lAi 
11^ 

iv  7A» 
Iv.  /or. 

9ftlM> 
ZD 

iv  7A* 

IV.  %  Vr» 

iv  ftSSL 

IV.  00«R> 

104 
ic»" 

IV.  /or. 

iw  7Qnb 

IV.  #oir^i 

o 

ii  7fijfe> 

11.  JOO^B 

i!iXb  oix^  (Ajratnou). 

OAIA 

iO 

Ii       9A1ft      /T\awl^oAvt\  . 

u.    3Mii     \  x^viuson  / ; 

OB 

i  91A* 

1.  OlUn. 

IB 

iv  7f9k 
IV*  f  o^. 

111.  404  \XHUUl/f  £<Ab* 

9« 

iv.  74*. 

18Ni 

ir.  113  f. 

615*  (Kautzsoh). 

10>* 

u.  416^ 

18>» 

Ext.  600>  ( Johna). 

261W. 

L512*'. 

10»- 

iL  786*. 

18» 

iiL  854^ 

27* 

Ext.  70^ 

lOU-M 

iv.  6271. 

18» 

IT.  117^ 

27". 

iv.  833. 

lOU-ii 

iii.  217 1 

X9* 

Ext.  sea**. 

27» 

Ext.  70^ 

10« 

iv.  12*. 

19*- 

Ext.  606*  (Johns). 

27" 

Ext.  680*  (Kantzsoh). 

IQWb 

Ext.  l71^ 

Ext.  600*  (Johns). 

28" 

i.  344*. 

11» 

iL  393*. 

iv  351*. 

28» 

iii.  323  f.  (Macalister). 

11» 

ii.  180**. 

19W 

ir.  76^. 

28" 

iii.  329*. 

12" 

IiL  46»»;  iT.  477*. 
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13> 
13» 

13< 
13* 
13* 

W 
15» 
15" 
15»«- 

li5» 
15* 
IS" 
17ib-« 

17" 
I7H-M 

18« 
19" 
19* 
19" 
19» 
19" 
19" 
19" 
19" 
20' 
21« 
22" 
24' 
24a.  u 

24" 


1>» 

V* 

inb 

I" 

2> 
3» 

37-u 
3" 
3" 

31».M 

3« 
3" 
4 
4« 

4*-» 

411 

4'» 

6 


6»-«i 
5« 

5" 
5» 
51M. 
gu-iT 
5" 
5" 
6» 
6«» 
6«» 


J  OSRUA— con(i»ti«d. 

ii.  162*. 
iv.  498«'. 

iii.  309^. 

U.  117*;  It.  269*11. 
iL  180^ 
iy.  90". 
L  675". 

iv.  430». 
iii.  740". 
iii.  636». 
L  27*11. 

ii.  118». 
iiL  231*. 

i.  70-2'. 

iii.  2.30"  (Driver), 
iii.  2  f. 
iii.  501*. 

iii.  4". 

iv.  671". 
iv.  825". 

iii.  512"  ;  iv.  959*. 

ii.  794  f. 

ii.  831"  n. ;  iiL  335*. 

iii.  99*. 
iii.  487*. 

ii.  114". 

iii.  683*. 
ii.  23« ;  iii.  473*. 
Ext  617"  (Kantzscli). 
Ext.  BIG*  (Kautzsch). 

Judges. 

ii.  811*. 

iii.  635"  (Selble). 
ii  814". 

iv.  289"  (Selbie). 
L  278". 

ii.  393*. 

iii.  636*. 
iii.  635  f. 

iii.  93. 

iv.  179"  (Selbie). 
Ext  373». 

Ext  617*  (Kautzsch). 
iv.  851"  (Cooke). 
Ext  651"  (KautzBch). 
L  678* )  iL  637*,  8ll». 
iv.  959*. 
iiL  240*. 

ii.  813*  "n.;  iv.  11", 
149,  551"  (Cooke); 
Ext635"(Kautzsch). 

u.  537",  578*.  811*. 
L    335";    Ext  617* 

(Kautzsch). 
L  246*  n. 

iii.  197*.  277*  (Barnes). 

iv.  287  f. 
iv.  23«". 

L  648'' ;  iv.  804". 
iL  567*. 
iiL  4". 
iii.  5*. 
iii.  349*. 


JVDOES—continued. 


J  TJOGJS3— continued. 


5JW. 

Ext.  375". 

18* 

iv.  70". 

5» 

iv.  624". 

18' 

iii.  212* ;  Ext  373". 

5" 

iv.  180*  n. 

18» 

iL  161" ;  iiL  lOL 

6» 

Ext  76*. 

IS**- 

ii.  818". 

6* 

iv.  830". 

18*> 

iiL  359*. 

6»» 

Ext  638"  (Kantzsch). 

19" 

Ext  371". 

ii.  171". 

igua. 

Ext  375". 

8U«r. 

Ext  661"  (Kautzsoh). 

igis-n 

L  273". 

6«« 

iL  563''. 

19* 

Ext     610",  •*()» 

gSS-M 

iL  811*. 

(Kautzsch). 

7' 

iii.  436"  (Bennett). 

20" 

iii.  93. 

•jn 

iL  171"n. 

20" 

iiL  307  f. 

7» 

ii.  176*. 

20» 

Ext  371",  372*  n. 

yia-a 

iL  171"  n. 

20" 

iL  169*  ;uL  180  f.,  307" 

7»*-8» 

iL  171". 

(Hull). 

8*-« 

iL  172*. 

20" 

L  635*.  342". 

iL  351*. 

21" 

iv.  668" ;  Ext  372*. 

8» 

iv.  751"  (Post), 

giss. 

iv.  334". 

Ruth. 

gm. 

iv.  964. 

3.  4 

iiL  289. 

821 

iii.  210". 

8» 

Ext  171  f. 

L  619*. 

4* 

Ext  600*  (Johns) 

ii.  840"  n. ;  Ext  630* 

4W- 

iv.  508"  (Mackie). 

(Kautzsch). 

4' 

Ext  172*. 

8» 

iii.  739*. 

4" 

iiL  745*. 

8«> 

iv.  750  f. 

9* 

iii.  120*. 

1  Sahitel. 

»• 

iii.  881"  (Selbie) ;  Ext 

1» 

iv.  198"  n. 

616*  (Kautzsch). 

lU. 

Ext  603"  (Johns). 

98-u 

iv.  9"(Budde). 
iv.  407". 

V-* 

iv.  385*  (Stenning). 

9» 

1« 

iv.  668". 

iL  74*. 

1» 

iL  42*. 

9" 

iii.  342". 

1" 

iL  264". 

9" 

L  64*. 

1» 

iv.  71". 

10' 

iv.  172*. 

1" 

Ext  657"  (Kaotzseh). 

10" 

iiL  240*. 

1" 

iii.  674*. 

11> 

Ext  605"  (Johns). 

1" 

iv.  39*. 

Ext.  6.35*  (Kautzsch). 

2» 

iii.  225". 

11" 

Ext  604"  (Johns). 

2"». 

Ext  649*  (Kautzsch). 

11" 

iL  567"  n. 

21*-" 

iii.  854". 

II" 

iv.  12*. 

2'«- 

Ext  661"  (KantsKh). 

iv.  3.34". 

2" 

iv.  82". 

12' 

iv.  963*. 

2ab 

iv.  85",  934". 

\<n.  4. 7 

ii.  568*  n. 

on  IT. 

iL  413". 

12* 

ii.  72*. 

2»7-«« 

iL  413". 

12* 

iv.  497". 

2» 

iv.  840*. 

134-u 

Ext  657"  (Kautzsch). 

2" 

iv.  74*. 

13" 

Ext  657"  (Kautzsch). 

3> 

iv.  108". 

IS" 

Ext  640"  (Kautzsch). 

4» 

Ext  628"  (Kautzsohi. 

13" 

iii.  238*  n. 

4*^ 

iv.  385*  (Stenning'). 

14« 

L  284*. 

4" 

Ext  639"  (Kautzst-h). 

14" 

iiLll*(Budde);iv.  11*. 

6'» 

iv.  74*. 

14" 

iiL  113". 

6" 

L  160*  n. 

I5» 

i.  314". 

6" 

ii.    3fi7*  ;    Ext  682 

15" 

iiL  94". 

(Kautzsch). 

15" 

L  704*. 

7« 

L  150*  n. 

16" 

iv.  380*. 

71-17 

iv.  385*  (Stenning). 

16"* 

Ext  667"  (Kautzsch). 

7« 

Ext  172". 

17 

iL  816*. 

gia.  inr. 

Ext  630*  (Kautzsch). 

17" 

iv.  107". 

8«-u 

iv.  385*  (Stenning). 

l-s.  a 

iv.  70  f. 

9-10>» 

Ext  652*  (Kauizscb)i 

IV 

iii.  101*  (Cooke). 

9* 

iv.  471",  472". 

I7W 

iv.  70". 

ga-M 

iv.  462  L 

17» 

iv.  70". 

9* 

iiL  42Qf. 
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1  SjiMxmh— continued. 


I  Samuel — continued. 


9» 

iv.    108»;  Ext  672* 

19" 

iU.  478*. 

AS 

111  A7lb 

(Kantzsch). 

19"* 

Ext  652*  (Kantzsch). 

Q1«>M 

111.  000  • 

glH. 

Ext  660>>  (Kantzaoh). 

iv.  110*  n. 

All 

11*  HiAjr* 

9" 

19'*(||10»')iv.  137". 

711 

11>  twU  ;  Iv.  iSr  (Cj.  11» 

10' 

Ext  659>>  (Kautacb). 

20** 

111.  522*  (Abrahams). 

10« 

iv. 

20* 

Ext.  621"  (Kantzsch). 

111*  afio/  ^nsfibUigsj. 

10*(cf.Gn 

20" 

L  820*. 

lUa  00/  ^oeiDio/* 

20" 

J£xt.  615°  (Kantzsch). 

IV.  oov"  (otenmng). 

Jer31")iv.  193*. 

21 

iv.  887"  (Stenning). 

S" 
0 

IV.  OOO^. 

10» 

Ext  653*  (KaatzBoh). 

21«' 

iv.  495*. 

BIT 

1*  0  ,  oo  ;  IV.  /*  ,  vox  1 

It.  IHK 

21* 

iv.  129". 

CtX  \*  Xrvr  \  XkAU  bZSCO  )  > 

10« 

Ext  653>  (Kautzsoh). 

21* 

iv.  827". 

U*          y  Ova  9  IV.  /O. 

10» 

iv.  log"-. 

21"^ 

r.xt.  63o*  (Kantzson). 

iVa  oov  (oCenniugj. 

10i»(119»tt)iy.  137b 

21' 

iii.  238*  (Hastings). 

IV.  oo«n  (Ob6iuungj. 

11» 

Ext    619»,  630* 

ii.  298  f. 

il>— is 

iv.  ootf  (otenning;. 

(Kautzach). 

21" 

Ext.  642*  (Kantzsch). 

IV.  ms/  Eu  ^ownoing). 

12" 

L  24fl\ 

21" 

iv.  420*. 

\\\  fidi.  f 

lU.  0<74  I* 

12" 

iv.  40*. 

22 

iv.  887"  (Stenning). 

IV.  oU7  • 

13» 

ii.  169*  n. 

22* 

Ext  602"  (Johns). 

\\\  Q01 

IU.  ool. 

13' 

iL  26*. 

22* 

iv.  197"  n.  (Driver). 

101 

JliXt.  DW>°  (liAatCSOll). 

IS"* 

ii.  169*  ;  ir.  38e>(Sten- 

22" 

iii.  557". 

191*4 

\\\    AAAb  /1^X«*S»\ 

lu.  Dou  (Jionig). 

23»ir. 

iv.  598". 

4^Rb 

13" 

iiL  U6\ 

23" 

ii.  415*. 

c«xt.  (MKr  (J0IUI8). 

13" 

Ext  372». 

23" 

ii.  567*. 

jolt 

iv.  32*. 

14"- 

ii.  116f. 

23" 

L  270". 

1014 
1^ 

r<Xb.  owr  ( ELautzsouj. 

14« 

iiL  367". 

23" 

i.  270". 

1 097 

iv.  189^  (Stenning). 

14* 

L  150'n.;  iv.  71''. 

23"-" 

L  564"  (H.  A.  Wliite). 

lis* 

1.  o44*;  m.  478 1. 

14" 

iL  73'>,  754*. 

23" 

iv.  432*. 

low 

lis" 

iii.  222^. 

14" 

L  65";  iv.  840*:  Ext 

24"- 

Ext  371". 

ion 

1.  569*  (U,  A.  White)  J 

649*  (Kautzscli). 

25" 

iv.  604*. 

ii.  306". 

U" 

iiL  880. 

25" 

iv.  553"  (Barnes). 

1 Q  OA 

IV.  d90*  (otenning). 

1441 

Ext  663*  (Kaatzach). 

25" 

ii.  264*. 

13" 

Ext  624*  (Kantzsch). 

1441t 

iv.  839". 

25" 

iii.  326  f. 

13" 

L  82*. 

l4«"(LXX)iv.  107^ 

26* 

Ext  371". 

14«- 

iiL  660"  (KOnig). 

U** 

Ext  620*  (Kantzsch). 

26'-  " 

iii.  882". 

I4«t 

Ext.  623"  (Kautzsoh). 

14" 

uL  513". 

26" 

r.xt.  617"  (Kantzsch). 

14" 

iL  5*.  59". 

15  . 

iv.  386"  (Stenning). 

26* 

ii.  14*. 

14" 

iv.  904*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

15« 

iv.  693". 

27* 

iiL  240*. 

nedy). 

IS* 

Ext  370". 

27* 

ii.  178". 

14" 

iii.  180*. 

:5" 

iv.  119". 

28' 

iv.  608*. 

15"-" 

iii.  617*. 

5" 

iv.  334". 

28" 

iSxt  615°  (Kantzsch). 

15-«'(LXX)  Ext  371". 

15» 

Ext.  174». 

28" 

J£xt.  668°  (Kautzsoh). 

15*"- 

L  6*  ;  iv.  74». 

15» 

iv.  624". 

30" 

Ext.  600"  (Johns). 

15» 

iv.  73",  961. 

IS" 

Ext  636*  (Kantaoh). 

30" 

iv.  192. 

16« 

ii.  30". 

16»-18» 

iv.  386  f. 

31 

It.  388°  (atenning). 

16» 

Ext  371". 

16* 

iiL  113*. 

il" 

L  169". 

17" 

iiL  472". 

16" 

iv.  407";    Ext  667* 

2  SXmckIj. 

17" 

L  7" ;  iiL  472". 

(Kautzsoh). 

17" 

iv.  173". 

17" 

iL  192". 

1 

iv.  388"  (Stenning). 

18" 

Ext  615"  (Kantzsch). 

17" 

iii.  895". 

iv.  389*  (Stenning). 

20* 

i.  10" ;  ii.  659*  n. 

17"-" 

iv.  553"  (Barnes). 

1.  171° ;  u.  lDie°. 

20"-" 

L  274". 

17« 

iv.  498*. 

2" 

ii  343". 

20"«. 

iv.  11"  (Budde). 

17" 

iv.  472*. 

2" 

ii.  165  f. 

20" 

ii.  842"  n. ;  iv.  73*. 

18'-« 

iv.  386"  (Stenning). 

3* 

Ext  172". 

21-24 

iv.  391*  (Stenning). 

18»-» 

iv.  387*  (Stenning). 

3" 

iv.  694*. 

2ii«. 

iv.  74". 

18« 

iii.  463*. 

3«- 

L  510". 

21" 

iiL  344*,  363". 

18"- 

iv.  12*. 

3" 
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13" 
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W.»-M 
V.M 

iiL  578*,  580*. 
iii.  580*. 

0  • 

111.  i<sui.,x/7'(JHumea). 

Amos. 

y_19l. 

iii.  678*. 

Habakkuk. 

I* 

iiL  1». 

V.» 

L  189* ;  iiL  679" ;  iv. 

L25". 

iv.  463». 

437*. 

It 

i 

II*  iSO*  . 

1" 

iii.  222>  (SelMey. 

v."*- 

iii.  580". 

01 
as* 

2' 

iiL    123^;  Ext 

Jonah. 

\\    OAOb  0^(M 

(Kautzsch). 

nt 

lU.  O90  • 

2*-* 

Ext.  0020  (Johns). 

1» 

iii.  153'. 

Q 

11.  ^71 ; 

2' 

IL  316";  iv.335*>;  Ext 

1* 

ii.  748*  n. 

QIT 

U.  30^. 

6«2»(Kantzaeh). 

2 

iv.  149". 

Zephaniah. 

2» 

Ext.  690*  (KautcMh). 

3>-« 

iL  745'  (Kttnig). 

iii.  499f. ;  Ext.  668* 

3» 

L  799'. 

11 

IV 
IV. 

(KantzKh). 

3» 

iv.  327*. 

11 

1 

lir    QT.lb  /CaIVSaI 

IV.  Ui4  (OQlOie)* 

3* 

iv.  119f.;  Ext.  684>' 

4* 

iiL  328*  (Macalister). 

1 

IT.  laivr  (OGIDIO}* 

(Kautzsch). 

4» 

U.  730". 

IB 

1 

lU.  acfi^ ;  IT.  X  ic^. 

371. 

!▼.  lis". 

4» 

iii.  554". 

It.  11 

I!«Xli.  i\Xr  (JlAutZSCII;* 

3» 

Ext.  672<>  (Kautzsch). 

MiCAH. 

JLXb.  On^  (JUlUbZSOIl/. 

S> 

Ext.  167'. 

1' 

1    Q77ft  ,  iv  QTKb 
1.  0/  J    ;  IV,  ViO  • 

5> 

L         (Taylor);  iii. 

11-17 

iL  137  £ 

19b.  Ik 

IV.  Vf4  ^OOlDlOj* 

895  f. 

l»(LXX)iv.  119"  n. 

111 

in  91  A* 

5'«» 

Ext.  69I'>  (Kautzsch). 

1" 

iv.  959*. 

11> 

IV     Q7Ab*    17vfr  7mii 

511ft 

iv.  335*". 

1" 

iii.  262". 

5» 

iv.  36". 

1" 

L  24  •  iii  43B  f 

iu-ia 

IV  07 Ab 

5» 

iv.   335";   Ext.  633», 

1" 

iv.  519*. 

21 

iv.  975*. 

685"  (Kautzsch). 

2" 

iii.  239". 

2I-S 

XV*  fH\»  \otuuio^ 

5* 

L  193*,  215",  383";  iv. 

2'«- 

iii.  359". 

2»-u 

iv.  976*  (Selbie). 

227*  (Pinches). 

2" 

Ext  713"  (Eantzsch) 

3* 

iii.  120*. 

8» 

iv.  36". 

3' 

Ext.  672"  (Kantniihl. 

V- 

iv.  976*. 

6'» 

L  87"  (Taylor). 

3» 

iv.  115*. 

3"-» 

Ext  697*  (Kautzsch). 

iii.  132*. 

3«B. 

iv.  121*. 

iv.  976*  (Sellne). 

71* 

Ext.  676*  (Kantisoh). 

3'» 

iiL  360*. 

Haooai. 

7* 

iv.  2". 

4* 

iv  800*  <BarnMl. 

7" 

Ext.  672"  (Kautzsch). 

4" 

Ext  693"  (Kautzsch). 

11.  U.  14      iv.  97b. 

7" 

ivw  7^. 

6>* 

Ext  696*  (Kantnoh). 

1H.U 

Ext  710*  (Kautzsch). 

T* 

ii.  31* ;  iv.  110* ;  Ext. 

5» 

iL  456*. 

iii.  351". 

672"  (Kautzsch).  ' 

S> 

Ui.  653*  n. 

2' 

ii.  280*11. 

711 

ii.  26'  ;  iv.  126". 

» 

iv.  607*  (Chapman). 

2111. 

iv.  80*. 

8> 

ii.  30". 

6«* 

iv.  335". 

2'«- 

iv.  826". 

8» 

iv.  3I8». 

6" 

Ext  686*  (Kautzsch). 

2=>t 

iv.  123*. 

8« 

iL  23'  ;  iv.  286"  n. 

6' 

iv.  334". 

2W 

iii.  616". 

8» 

L  193". 

6^^ 

iii.  360*  (Nowack). 

Zecuariah. 

8» 

iv.  677'  (Sayce). 

6» 

iv.  119". 

8" 

L  342* ;  iiL  237*  (Hast- 

6» 

iiL  616". 

!• 

iv.  967". 

ings). 

6» 

iiL  621'  ( Whitehouse). 

H-s 

iv.  967*  (Nowack). 

9> 

L  278"  n. 

7' 

iL  30". 

Ext  709"  (Kautzsch). 

9» 

L87";  iv.  427"  (Selbi«); 

Ext  700'  (Kantuch). 

1" 

iii.  123". 

Ext.  670"(  Kautzsch). 

•jn. 

iii.  359". 

!»• 

iv.  125*. 

9» 

iL  23*;  iv.  286" n. 

Nahum. 

2» 

Ext  711"  (Kautzsch). 

9' 

iiL  1*. 

3 

L  96". 

9*-ii 

L  87*  (Taylor). 

1» 

iiL  473  f. 

3' 

Ext  709'  (Kautzsch). 

9" 

iiL  479*. 

!»-» 

Ext  168'. 

3««- 

iv.  407  f.;  Ext  288". 

Obadiab. 

l*-2^?ac 

gia. 

Ext  712"  (Kautzsch). 

rostic) 

iii.  475. 

3' 

iv.  79". 

v.> 

iii.  657  f. 

1* 

iii.  474"  n. 

3» 

Ext  713*  (iCautzsch). 

»-v.>-»  (cf. 

1" 

L269'. 

3M. 

iv.  79",  124*. 

Jer  49'- 

1» 

L  269*. 

3» 

iv.  618"  (Patrick),  991*. 

«) 

iii.  578"  (Sellue). 

2» 

iii.  474"  n.  ;  iv.  498* 

4 

L  96*. 

r.* 

iii.  680*  n. 

(Barnes),  613"  (Pat- 

4> 

iv.  991*. 

y* 

iii.  580*. 

rick). 

4» 

iv.  618". 

v.* 

iii.  680'. 

2» 

iii.  239". 

414 

iv.  80*. 

iiL  680*. 

2» 

iL  439" ;  iv.  65». 

6iir. 

iu.  676". 
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Zechariah— eoN<tmi«dL 

ZecaABliM— continued. 

Malachi — continued. 

iiL  122*. 

n» 

iii.  239*  (Selbie):  iv. 

1" 

Ext  709*  (Kantzsch). 

Ext.  170». 

25*. 

IIU  M 

iiL  219  f.;  Ext  441*. 

iv.  123*. 

Ext  175*. 

1» 

iv.  670*. 

gita. 

iv.  967. 

ll'»(cf.Mt 

2«.« 

iv.  81*. 

6W.14 

iv.  785*. 

27"-) 

iv.  25  f . 

9f- 

Ext  710*  (Kautzsch). 

Ext.  678*  (KantcMsh). 

12» 

u.  107*. 

2«- 

iv.  81*. 

6" 

Ext.  713>  (Kantaeh). 

12* 

Ext  639*  (Kantzsch). 

2"» 

Ext  709*  (Kautzsch). 

6" 

iv.  79* 

13* 

iv.  327*. 

2»« 

Ext  603*  (John.s). 

6" 

ii.  349». 

14Uf. 

Ext  711*  (Kautzsch). 

3» 

Ext  639*  (Kimtzsch). 

iv.  477*. 

14» 

iii.  479* ;  iv.  970*. 

3> 

iv.  900*. 

7» 

iv.  80». 

14" 

iii.  324*  (Macalister). 

3«- 

iv.  213*;  Ext  710*. 

ii.  463*. 

Ext  713*  (Kautzsch). 

3* 

iv.  81*  213*. 

giw. 

Ext.  711^  (Kaatndh). 

L  269*;  iiL  462*;  iv. 

iiL  219  f. 

&-14 

iv.  908  £  (Kowadc). 

603*. 

38.  M 

iv.  81*. 

9» 

Ext  173». 

Malachl 

8>» 

iiL  219*. 

9' 

iv.  970*. 

3" 

ii.  655*;  iiL  216*  73^ 

9* 

iv.  123»,  126*, 

1' 

iiL  218*. 

41 

iv.  990*. 

9"- 

Ext.  718*  (Kautnoh). 

V 

iv.  670*. 

B.  New  Testament. 

Matthew. 

Hatthew — continued. 

Hai 

THEW — continued. 

1 

iiL  297'>  (Bartlet). 

Ext  19. 

6" 

iii.  144  f. 

1> 

iL  142*;  iiL  297  f. 

6* 

Ext  19*  n. 

eu(. 

Ext  600*  (Johns). 

Xi-n 

u.  646. 

Ext  20*  n. 

6'»* 

Ext  39*. 

1» 

iv.  194. 

6» 

Ext  20*  n. 

iiL  582*. 

116 

u.  644 ;  iii.  287»,  303» 

6» 

Ext  21*  n. 

gni. 

iii.  122*. 

(Bartlet). 

6»-M 

Ext.  21*  n. 

6* 

iii.  637*. 

Ext.  459*,  460^. 

6U-M 

Ext.  22*. 

6» 

iL  520*. 

1>» 

iii.  273. 

6» 

iv.  913*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

71-1* 

Ext  40*. 

1» 

L  SSS*. 

nedy). 

7» 

Ext  8*. 

1» 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

6" 

iii.  72*  n. 

T 

Ext  41*,  447",  449'. 

!»* 

i.  323. 

gwm 

Ext.  11*.  22*. 

7T-U 

Ext.  41*. 

2 

iii.  297*  (Bartlet). 

6" 

ii.  789* ;  iv.  949*. 

7» 

Ext  8,  41*. 

2' 

Ext.  482. 

Ext  9*. 

Ext  42*. 

2'-«  (O.L. 

L  857*  ;  iv.  281*. 

7U-M 

Ext  43*. 

texts) 

iii.  49. 

en-* 

Ext  25*. 

7»i 

Ext  8*,  48*. 

21-M 

ui.  204»  208*. 

iv.  191*  (Massie). 

*JttU 

Ext  43*. 

iv.  186*.  187"  (Woods). 

5»«- 

Ext  441*  n. 

8 

iii.  300*  (Bartlet). 

2» 

i.  164». 

6« 

iiL  378*;  Ext  602* 

8' 

Ext  3^. 

2" 

iv.  990*. 

(Johns). 

8« 

iii.  826*  (Uacalister). 

2" 

L  336*  ;  iii.  496*. 

gna. 

Ext  446*  n. 

8" 

iii.  758*  n. 

3" 

iL  610*11. 

51M. 

ii.  120*. 

8" 

iiL  618*. 

3« 

iiL  131*. 

6"^ 

iii.  275. 

9 

iiL  300*  (Bartlet). 

ii.  611*. 

6" 

Ext  9*. 

9» 

iv.  587*  (Driver). 

8" 

iL  611* ;  !▼.  672. 

6»" 

Ext  28*. 

9» 

iv.  32*. 

44.  t.  r.  M 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

gf».m 

Ext  446». 

9» 

iL  69*. 

4« 

iii.  882  f. 

9* 

IiL  677*. 

9* 

iv.  233*. 

4" 

L  462*. 

6" 

Ext  605*  (Johns). 

10 

iiL  298*  (Bartlet). 

4»-»(||Mk 

^ 

Ext  28*. 

lO" 

iv.  741. 

) 

S- 

ii.  622>  ;  Ext  446*. 

10" 

Ext  172*. 

0  0  m 

■ 

6»« 

Ext  8*. 

10" 

iiL  116*. 

pared 

6-1. 

Ext  726*  (Kautzsch). 

10««- 

Ext.  446*  n. 

with  Lk 

6" 

Ext  446*. 

11" 

iv.  578*,  576*,  919*. 

61-11 

iiL  757*. 

6" 

iii.  744 ff.  (Banks); 

11«*« 

iL  648*. 

» 

Ext.  8*. 

Ext  446*. 

12» 

iv.  321*. 

9 

Ext.  8*.  17*  B. 

Ext  31*. 

19 

iv.  587*  (Driver). 

8»-u 

Ext.  14. 

V- 

Ext.  441*  n. 

12*" 

iv.  184*    187*;  Brt 

«• 

Ext.  18*  n. 

Ext.  32*. 

448* 

6> 

Ext  19*  n. 

•» 

iL  67*. 

Ext  811*. 
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Matthew— con/intted. 

Matthew — continued. 

iHABK—eontinved. 

IS"' 

L  305** :  iv   588*  (Dri- 

23" 

iv.  960  f. 

iiL  635*  (Hastings). 

V6r). 

S4(||Mlcl3. 

AtlL 

V* 

iiL  882*. 

12" 

ii.  58». 

Lk  21) 

iii.  675  f . 

iv.  674*. 

12»-« 

ii.  751*. 

!S4" 

iv.  322*. 

5" 

iv.  676  f. 

13 

iii  299*  fBarUat). 

SM" 

iii. 

6* 

iiL  587* :  iv.  BIB*. 

13» 

iv.  en"". 

354^ 

Jut.  441"  n. 

6" 

L  772*. 

13^ 

Ext.  4^. 

iii     OTlb           -  ^  * 

111.  !£7i  (x^acersosj. 

L  280*. 

13" 

iv.  519*. 

IV.  zoo  . 

6* 

ii.  267*. 

L  280». 

iii.  280  fll 

6" 

iL  64*. 

14" 

ii.  64*. 

So" 

iiL  2831. 

T 

iv.  833*. 

IS* 

iiL  127*« 

111.  140. 

7* 

iv.  670*. 

15" 

L  452*. 

28" 

iv.  344*. 

7" 

L  479*. 

15" 

iv.  652*. 

ae* 

iv.  37*. 

Ext.  440*. 

16" 

Iv.  585  f. 

26" 

iv.  39*. 

7" 

iv.  652*. 

16** 

iii.  758  ff.  (Chase). 

28" 

Ext.  164*. 

QUI 

8"" 

L  644*. 

le" 

iv.  672»,  574*. 

26«. 

iii.  577*. 

oil 

8" 

Ext.  172*. 

iii.  759  f . 

26«« 

ii.  350*. 

090 
8* 

iv.  587*  (Driver) 

16^* 

iv.  30**  (Mason). 

26"' 

iiL  656*  (Hastings). 

8" 

iii.    331*  (Macalia- 

16* 

iii.  586''  (Adeney). 

27 

iii.  301*  (Bartlet). 

ter). 

16* 

ii.  ess*". 

27»-i» 

u.  797  f. 

gar-M 

iii.  758*  (Chaaa) 

I7H 

iv.  807  f. 

27«- 

iv.  187* ;  Ext  333* 

Ola 

8" 

iiL  760*  (Chase) 

17' 

iv.  572. 

27»'-  (of. 

8" 

iv.  434^  fA()Anfiir) 

*v*  -xvs  ^^XUOUVJF^* 

17" 

iii.  327*. 

Zee  11")  iv.  25  f.  (Selbie). 

iv.  807  L 

17" 

iv.  65*  (Hastings). 

iff/' 

Iv,  loO  (wooas^. 

9' 

iv.  572. 

18 

iii.  299*  (Bartlet). 

X,  2540  . 

ii.  61*. 

18* 

iii.  586*. 

St*' 

111.  0  /  /  '  EU 

9" 

L  611*. 

18» 

iv.  234\ 

OTM 

iL  705*. 

10 

SffZ** 

iv.  870*. 

10'"" 

iii  27B 

1X1.  £ttif. 

Ext.  290*. 

557'" 

1.  Do4  . 

Ext.  27*. 

Igiut. 

Ext.  441*. 

IV,  loO*. 

10" 

iv.  186*(Woods)L 

IgU-IT 

ii.  57*. 

11.  ZD/  . 

10" 

iii.  506*. 

18>* 

iv  186*  (Woodal 

27" 

iv.  513*. 

iv.  344*  (Paterson) 

18>' 

iii  760*  (Chase) 

28" 

iL  102*. 

10" 

iiL  316*  (Adeney) ;  iv. 

18"-" 

28" 

iv.  573*  (Sanday). 

200*  (Adams  Brown). 

18'"* 

ii.  57*. 

28"«. 

L  241  f.;  ii.  213  f.;  iv. 

344. 

18"*- 

Exfc.  602*  rJohnal 

674*;  Ext.  313  f. 

10* 

iv  76^*  *  Ext.  4Sa* 

19*-» 

iii.  276. 

Mabk. 

11" 

ii.  6*,  30*. 

19»-i» 

Ext.  9*.  * 

II"** 

iii.  432  f . 

19»-" 

Ext.  27*. 

1»-"  (ex- 

11 19 
11" 

iv.  185*  CWoods), 

iguB. 

iv,  282*. 

amined 

11** 

iv.  43*. 

I9>i 

iii  746*  •  Ext.  446* 

from 

11" 

iv.  45* ;  Ext.  441*  n. 

19" 

ii.  302*. 

point 

12" 

iv.  587  f. 

19»* 

i.  345*  ;  iii.  605*. 

of  view 

1218-H 

iv.  233*. 

19" 

iii.  372*  •  Ext.  447*  n. 

of  Tex- 

12" 

iv.  454*  n.  (Niooi). 

20* 

Ext.  477*. 

t  u  a  1 

12"'- 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

20" 

iii.  316*  (Adenev)  •  iv 

Criti- 

12* 

iii.  635*  (Hastings). 

200*  (Adams  Brown), 

cism) 

Ext.  216  ff.  (Murray). 

12* 

iv.  917*. 

344*  (W.  P.  Pater- 

1« 

iv.  186* (Woods):  Ext 

12* 

L  20*. 

son). 

454*. 

13  (II 

Mt 

20"^ 

Ext.  456*. 

1" 

iv.  572. 

24, 

Lk 

21* 

iv.  185*  fWooda) 

2«t 

ii.  432*. 

21) 

iii.  676  f  . 

2l» 

ii.  30*. 

2« 

iv.  762*. 

13*** 

iii.  227*. 

2ii». 

iii.  422  f. 

2" 

iv.  587*  (Driver). 

13* 

iL  64*. 

21" 

L  212*  •  iv  186* 

2* 

L  7*. 

13* 

iv.  573*  (Sanday). 

22" 

L  343*  n. 

2" 

iv.  322*. 

14' 

iii.  593* ;  iv.  611. 

22*" 

iv.  233* ;  Ext.  58*  n. 

2" 

iv.  587*  (Driver). 

14Sir. 

iii.  280  ff. 

23* 

iii.  873*  (A.  R.  S.  Ken- 

3" 

iv.  574*. 

14« 

Ext.  295*. 

nedy). 

3" 

iv.  741. 

14» 

iu.  283  f. 

23" 

L  239*  ;  iv.  136*. 

3!10.» 

iii.  287*. 

14" 

iu.  234*. 

231M. 

iii.  577*. 

3»»- 

Ext.  311*. 

14"-* 

iii.  146. 

23"- » 

Ext.  28*. 

3S8-J0 

iv.  588*  (Driver). 

14* 

iv.  344*. 

23" 

Ext.  270*. 

3" 

L  551*. 

14* 

iv.  37*. 

23" 

iii.  123*. 

4" 

iii.  466*. 

14" 

iv.  185*,  186*  (Woods) 

23»M» 

iiL  302*  (Bartlet). 

4* 

iii.  493*. 

14* 

iv.  576*. 
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Mark — eontinued. 

'LxTRK—eontinved, 

Luke — corUmmtd, 

Ext.  164>'. 

Ext.  28". 

17" 

iii.  132". 

1461 

iv.  574''. 

6" 

Ext.  8,  41", 

iv.  43*. 

14« 

iiL  asef  (Hastings). 

6n  »-«    Ext.  8*.  40*. 

18' 

iL47". 

15« 

iii.  877"  n. 

6«* 

Ext.  8». 

18»-" 

iv.  43*. 

16" 

1.  463» ;  iv.  315». 

6«^ 

Ext.  43*. 

18» 

iiL  SOS*. 

15» 

Ext.  477"  f. 

6« 

Ext.  8". 

18» 

Ext.  456*. 

15" 

L    684>>  ;    It.  188" 

6* 

iv.  290"ii- 

Ext.  49'. 

(Woods). 

V 

iL  477'. 

19» 

Ext.  305",  89». 

16»-* 

L  164>  ;  iiL  252  f.  t  iv. 

fm. 

iiL  280  ff. 

lO" 

iii.  744". 

738''  J  Ext.  4a0». 

9 

iu.  284. 

10" 

iiL  583*  (Hastings). 

16" 

iv.  793". 

V* 

ii.  69'  ;  iv.  602^. 

19» 

iiL  487". 

L  leo* :  IL  642". 

9" 

iL  64". 

19" 

iv.  532". 

LUKK. 

iiL  758  f.  (Chaae). 

19«- 

uL  163"  (Bebb). 

938-n 

iv.  807  f . 

20" 

i.  2?. 

1» 

iii.  630*  (Hastings). 

9» 

ii.  182". 

20"-" 

iv.  233". 

1* 

iii.  631'  (Hastings). 

9» 

iv.  572. 

20" 

iiL  372*  ;iv.  234*  239. 

1" 

iv.  187'  (Wooda), 

9» 

iii.  327". 

21(11  Mt  24, 

1» 

ii.  257'. 

gwr. 

Ii.  705". 

Mk  13) 

iiu  675  f. 

1» 

Ext.  309". 

9" 

iii.  618";  iv.  687"  (Dri- 

21» 

iii.  227*. 

1«- 

iv.  93". 

ver). 

2l>» 

iv.  22*  n.  (Hastings). 

ii.  441'. 

9" 

Ext.  437*. 

21» 

L  30*;  IiL  163"{  iv. 

1» 

iv.  494"  (Hastinga). 

10* 

iv.  357'. 

185". 

2» 

Ext.  395*. 

10" 

iiL  169'. 

22" 

iiL  234". 

2>-» 

iv.  183*  (Plnmrner). 

10" 

iiL  826"  n.  (Eaton). 

22"'- 

ii.  636. 

21-f 

iL  646  f. 

10* 

Ext  371". 

22"-" 

iii.  146 ;  Ext.  450*. 

2« 

L  404 ;  iv.  183 ;  Szt. 

10»« 

L44". 

22" 

iii.  316  f. 

10^ 

Ext.  376*. 

22«- 

L  153".  . 

2» 

i.  323  ;  iiL  234". 

10" 

Ext.  39^. 

22" 

L  48* ;  IiL  330*. 

2" 

ii.  441'. 

10»« 

iii.  279£ 

22" 

iL  107". 

iv.  187'  (Woods). 

10* 

L  632". 

22" 

IL  350". 

2»-» 

u.  441". 

10" 

iL  42* ;  iiL  i278*. 

23" 

IL  476*. 

2SSIL 

L  99". 

HM 

Ext.  32*.  38*. 

23" 

ii.  58' ;  iv.  532". 

3> 

L  30'.  405" :  iiL  178 ; 

11* 

iL  57". 

23" 

iiL  671'  (Salmond)i 

iv.801£:Ezt.480f. 

11« 

iv.  43*. 

Ext.  305'. 

iv.  98*. 

11" 

iL  428*. 

23" 

L  659". 

3» 

iv.  185*  (Woods). 

u*-" 

Ext.  41". 

23" 

iv.  185'  (Woods). 

3" 

ii.  611" ;  iv.  67S. 

11" 

iiL  287". 

23" 

iv.  574. 

3" 

L  406'. 

11* 

ii.  761". 

24"  * 

iii.  761"  n. 

2,a-m 

iL  137  ff.,  646. 

11«« 

iv.  457". 

24" 

Ext.  371*  n. 

3" 

iL  140*. 

11" 

iv.  960  f. 

24" 

Ext.  270". 

4" 

iv.  187'  (Woods). 

12" 

iv.  588"  (Driver) ;  Ext. 

24" 

iv.  323"  n.  (Msssw). 

4«- 

iv.  185". 

311". 

24*1 

L  161*;  iL  642". 

4» 

iiL  378». 

12M-" 

iv.  188"  (Woods). 

John. 

4« 

iL  267". 

12*» 

iv.  30". 

4« 

iL  791"  n. 

12W 

iv.  532". 

\uu 

IIL  133;  Ext.  2Mt 

6i-u(oom- 

12" 

Ext.  601',  602"  (Johns). 

l»-» 

i.  335*. 

pared 

I311.1T 

iiL  328"  (Macalister). 

I* 

iii.  133"  n. 

with  Mt 

13" 

iv.  640"  ;  Ext.  101'. 

1» 

Ext.  273". 

418- 

"  y 

141 

iv.  320»  n. 

1"«- 

iv.  219*  (Bartlet). 

Mk 

V*- 

14« 

iiL  328*. 

1" 

iv.  489"  (MarshallX 

*) 

iii.  767". 

14'-» 

iv.  188*  (Woods). 

1" 

iv.  576". 

5" 

ii.  432'  ;  iiL  326'. 

14" 

iii.  372* ;  iv.  234*.  836" ; 

1» 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

5>» 

iv.  762*  (Patrick). 

£.xt.  306". 

1" 

L  266",  276*;  IL  769. 

6" 

iv.  587"  (Driver). 

I4» 

L  462". 

iii.  19". 

6> 

iii.  741"  n.  (Parres); 

15' 

iv.  532*. 

1»« 

IL  680*. 

iv.  321*  (Driver). 

l5"-» 

ii.  57". 

I* 

ii.  6""  n. 

8» 

iv.  687"  (Driver). 

15" 

Ext.  604"  (Johiia)k 

1" 

IiL  767*. 

6" 

Ext.  3*. 

16" 

Ext.  22". 

iiL  488  f. 

6* 

Ext.  8*.  17*n.(yotav). 

16M 

iii.  275. 

1" 

IiL  489*  (Cowan). 

6«>-"l^"»Ext  14'. 

L  863*. 

2« 

iiL  287  (Mayors 

Ext.  1  ff. 

leal. 

iii.  671*. 

2>«'- 

IiL  432  f. 

ea 

Ext.  18"  n..  W. 

iL  67*. 

2"-" 

Ext.  456'. 

Ext.  21"  n. 

17'» 

iv.  43". 

2" 

iv.  420*. 

Ext.  447'. 

17» 

iiL  682"  (Hastings). 

2" 

L  406". 
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AO  1  IS~— CW  J** \JWC%mm 

2" 

iL  7190  (Beyaolda). 

I4M.  m 

iiL  665  ff. 

9* 

i.  30" ;  iv.  760. 

3'-" 

iiL643f.;  Ext.468>. 

14" 

iii.  634*  (Hastings). 

6»» 

ii.    795";    iv.  188" 

3» 

L242»,  S4a». 

Ext  312. 

(Plummer). 

3* 

iT.  676". 

15" 

iT.  633^. 

6» 

iii.  548*. 

3» 

Ext.  SIS'. 

16* 

iiL    667"  (Hastings) ; 

6* 

iT.  98*. 

3" 

iv.  3M. 

Ext  313^. 

V 

iii.    110*1    iT.  614* 

^ 

iT.  676*. 

l» 

iii.  667"  (Hastings). 

(Grieve). 

Ext.  460*. 

16» 

iv.  411". 

7" 

L  799*. 

4' 

iy.  638. 

16" 

iv.  42",  44» 

7" 

iv.    948";   Ext  608* 

4» 

Ext  70". 

17» 

iT.  284'. 

(John  8),  624" 

4" 

u.  6890  (Strong) ;  Ext 

18> 

iL  837". 

(Kantzsch). 

679"  (Kantzsch). 

18" 

iii.  656"  (Hastings). 

iii.  447*. 

4" 

iT.  123". 

18» 

Ext  49". 

7" 

iii.  362"  (Charles). 

4» 

i.  408'. 

18» 

L  866". 

7" 

iv.  185*  (Woods);  It. 

6 

Ext.  456*. 

ig" 

iL   696"  (Reynolds); 
iii.  877"  n. 

227*  (Pinches). 

5» 

L  408  f . 

T* 

L  853". 

6» 

It.  21". 

19" 

iv.  64'  (Parves)!  Ext 

7" 

iv.  227. 

6< 

i.  279". 

477"  f. 

8^" 

iv.  520  ff. 

6" 

iv.  3^. 

iv.  781. 

8»-»* 

iL  187". 

5«- 

iv.  234». 

19» 

iT.  180*. 

8" 

iv.  918"  (Selbie). 

6>-» 

Ext.  45««. 

19» 

L  822'' ;  iii.  279". 

8" 

L  790". 

6« 

L407f. 

19» 

iT.  610*,  870". 

9« 

Ext.  103",  439'  n. 

em. 

iL  64". 

20ii«. 

iii.  284  f . 

9«- 

iii.  331*. 

6» 

iT.  186"  (Woods). 

20>» 

L  161. 

990 

iv.  573". 

6» 

iv.  188>  (Woods). 

20111. 

iv.  32. 

9" 

iL  97. 

6« 

iv.  233". 

20" 

iL  407*. 

9*-» 

L  31". 

esMr. 

iii.  758". 

20«. 

iii.  631". 

9" 

ii.  193*. 

78.  i».M    iii.  ii3«n. 

8l» 

L  624". 

9"-" 

L  795". 

7« 

iii.  354». 

. 

ACfS. 

10i«. 

L  459". 

7" 

iv.  ISfl"  (Woods). 

10" 

iv.  134". 

7-1. 

iv.  220*  (Bartlet). 

1« 

iii.  163*. 

lO*"- 

Ext.  273"». 

7»» 

iL  719"  (Rsyaolds). 

|1-U 

iL  642  f. 

10" 

iv.  137*. 

?• 

iii.  743*. 

1» 

iiL  683". 

11< 

iii.  630*  (Hastings). 

gl-U 

L  154*. 

l" 

iT.  323"  (Masrie),  909". 

11" 

u.  260". 

iv.  659"  (Nestle). 

!'•-« 

iiL  305". 

11" 

L  384". 

8»-u 

iii.  273"  (PatersoB). 

li*-m 

iL  798*. 

11" 

L  446". 

8«- 

L  326". 

1" 

iL  19». 

liaMi 

L  416  f. 

V 

iv.  63"  (Marrifaall); 

2' 

iiL  742*  n.  (Pnrves). 

11" 

iv.  64". 

Ext  2W. 

iL   407';  iv.  79311'. 

12' 

Ext  480*. 

L  685". 

(Robertson), 
iv.  17"  (Ramsay). 

12« 

iv.  180*. 

gl.M 

iv.  321"  (Driver). 

» 

Ext.  287'. 

»»• 

iv.  38*  (Lock). 

V 

iiL  867' ;  iv.  297'. 

12" 

L  476' ;  Ext  287*. 

10» 

u.  25». 

2" 

L  620*. 

12^ 

iii.  330". 

10» 

iv.  487*. 

iii.  762'  (Chase). 

13> 

iiL  159",  228";  iv.  691") 

10" 

iu.  317. 

Ext  440". 

Ext  441'  n.,  448". 

10" 

Ext  607"  (Johns). 

2" 

L  129*. 

13» 

iii.  377*. 

lO" 

ii.  26". 

8" 

iv.  184"  (Woods). 

13"' 

iiL  631". 

10>«- 

Ext.  312. 

9* 

Ext.  333". 

13» 

iv.  44". 

11» 

Ext  476". 

2" 

L  460  f.;  iii.  144";  Ext 

13» 

iii.  245"  (Chase),  378*. 

11» 

iv.  233". 

489'-",  448*. 

13» 

L  417*. 

II*-" 

iv.  574*. 

2* 

iii.  144". 

13» 

L  247'. 

11» 

iiL  86". 

» 

iii.  326"  (Macslister). 

13» 

iiL  697  f.,  731". 

iii.  280  ft 

iii.  762"  (Chase). 

13" 

Ext  439*. 

12' 

iii.  693";  iv.  611,  918". 

3»»-» 

L  764*. 

13" 

iiL  246',  669*  (Ramsay), 

12> 

iiL  283  f. 

3» 

iT.  230". 

748". 

12m. 

iv.  186"  (Woods). 

3" 

iv.  185"  (Woods). 

13" 

iii.  884"  ;  Ext  398'. 

12» 

iv.  230". 

3"*. 

iv.  186*. 

13" 

iv.  640" ;  Ext.  101'. 

12M 

iii.  355,  370". 

3» 

iv.  185". 

I3H-U 

L  33". 

12* 

iv.  187"  (Woods). 

4« 

iiL  767'. 

13" 

iv.  135». 

13' 

L  701". 

4« 

L  ec  i  iv.  98*. 

13*' 

iv.  187"  (Woods). 

13<»- 

iiL  760"  (Chase). 

4" 

iu.  757*  (Chase). 

14" 

iii.  344  f. 

13'» 

iL  610". 

400: 

L  461'. 

14"«- 

iL  825". 

14« 

iii.  238"  (Hastings). 

6" 

Ext  477'  n.  (Ramsay). 

14" 

ii).  179*  (Ramsay); 

14«» 

iv.  220'. 

6" 

iv.  227'  (Pinches). 

Ext  129". 
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Acts — continued. 

Acts — continued. 

Acia— continued. 

14" 

Ext.  120». 

19M 

L  240". 

20' 

iL  470*. 

14a 

iv.  44". 

19» 

iv.  821  ff.  (Ramsay). 

26" 

L  463*. 

U» 

iiL  631";  iv.  64". 

19>» 

Ext  439*  n. 

20»« 

iiL  702". 

15 

iii.  706». 

19" 

iv.  759*. 

26" 

i  826*. 

I5>-»»- " 

■»  i.  31". 

19U-« 

iv.  418*  (Headlam). 

26" 

L77*. 

15"- 

iii.  766*  (Chase). 

19>» 

L  129*;  iiL  487"  J  iv. 

26" 

Ext  359*. 

15" 

L    344*;    It.  184<> 

602". 

26»» 

Ext  106*. 

(Woods). 

19>* 

iv.  418*. 

27* 

Ext  389". 

15* 

Ext.  448^. 

19» 

Ext  376*. 

27»(We8t- 

15«).«. 

Ext.  445*  n. 

19» 

L  604  n.;  iL  826". 

emtext)  Ext  380*. 

15*" 

Ext.  444»  n. 

19* 

L  60". 

27» 

Ext  380*-  *. 

15" 

iv.  636". 

19» 

L  605*,  723";  iv.  800  f. 

27" 

Ext  379*. 

iv.  64". 

(Ramsay);  Extll2*. 

27" 

L    520*;   UL  802t| 

iii.  77». 

iii.  163". 

Ext  381". 

15» 

It.  31». 

Ext.  400*. 

27" 

Ext  380". 

15» 

ii.  791". 

20* 

iv.  178". 

27" 

L  794  f. 

161* 

Ext.  397». 

20» 

L  485". 

27" 

Ext  360". 

16*-» 

iL  94*. 

20» 

Ext  475*  (Ramsay). 

27" 

u.  347";  iv.  182",  625*; 

16« 

ii.  90».  91»  t  Hi.  866». 

20«- 

L  419  f. 

Ext  366",  367',  380*. 

16« 

iiL706'(Fincllay),865f.j 

20'- a 

iiL  145*. 

27" 

iv.  073* ;  Ext  367*. 

iv.  814<> ;  Ext.  391*. 

20" 

iv.  942". 

27" 

Ext  380". 

16'-» 

Ext  397\ 

20" 

iii.  368  f.;  Iv.  814". 

27" 

Ext  307". 

16" 

iiL  837  f.  (Tamer). 

20" 

iii.  742" ;  Ext  390*. 

Ext  363*. 

16" 

iiL  838»  (Turner) ;  iv. 

20" 

L  478*. 

27" 

Ext  367". 

638"  (BacUer),  935». 

2fy» 

iv.  174*  (Hastings). 

27" 

iiL  144". 

16'« 

iv.  769". 

20" 

Ext.  44fi>  n 

27" 

Ext  399*. 

161*.  • 

iii.  176",  177". 

21' 

Ext  389". 

27" 

Ext  386". 

16" 

iii.  838" ;  iv.  178". 

212 

Ext  380*,  390*. 

28«- 

iv.  173*. 

16" 

Ext.  477"  (Bamsay). 

211611. 

Ext  398". 

28" 

iv.  267  f. 

16»« 

iii.  839». 

21" 

iii.  402". 

28" 

iL  5* ;  Ext  367". 

16» 

iv.  459*. 

2l»w. 

Lii.  500". 

28" 

iv.  690*. 

lent 

Ext.  106*. 

21» 

iii.  163". 

28" 

iL  824" ;  iv.  33"  n. 

17» 

L  64". 

21" 

iii.  163". 

Romans. 

17« 

iv.  134". 

21" 

ii.  39". 

17«.i 

iv.  316". 

21" 

Ext.  475"  (Ramsay). 

iv.  673"  (Sanday). 

17» 

L  212" ;  iiL  635"  (Hast- 

2int 

iu.  163  f. 

"(om- 

ings) ;  iv.  616. 

21" 

L  417  f. 

ission 

17" 

Ext  270». 

21" 

iv.  688*  (Ramsay); 

of  iP 

17* 

iv.  835». 

Ext  105". 

•P(i/tB) 

iv.  305*  (Robertaim). 

17* 

iv.  2"  (Hastings),  188' 

22« 

Ext.  439*  n. 

1" 

Ext  151*. 

(Woodb),616'(Stock); 

22" 

Ext.  103". 

1» 

iL    211";    iv.  186* 

£xt666"(Kautzsoh). 

22»'- 

Ext  loe*. 

(Woods),  283",  «>1» 

ii.  219",  221*. 

22" 

ii.  66". 

(Robertson). 

17» 

ii.  221». 

23" 

iv.  351*,  990*;  Ext 

1" 

ii.  221*. 

17" 

iv.  234". 

288*,  292*. 

1» 

ii.  454*. 

17" 

L  546*. 

23" 

iv.  610*  (Barnes). 

1" 

iv.  228*  (D«iney). 

Igi-n 

iv.  102"  (Headlam). 

23" 

L  417  f. 

Ext  440". 

18« 

L  129",  417*.  447*  ;  iv. 

23"-» 

L  447". 

2"<. 

L  471* ;  iiL  1». 

17*  (Ramsay) ;  Ext. 

23W 

Ext.  100*. 

Ext  443^. 

480*  (Ramsay). 

23" 

iv.  33*. 

2» 

ii.  68". 

18> 

iiL  699*. 

24> 

ui.  629". 

3* 

iv.  283. 

18» 

iv.  807*. 

24" 

ii.  2*. 

3« 

L  357". 

18" 

L  481". 

L  417  f. 

310-u 

iv.  183",  187*  (Woods). 

18* 

iv.  607". 

24" 

Ext  439*  n. 

3" 

iiL  78*. 

18" 

L  417"  ;  Ext  104*. 

24" 

iii.  582"  (Hastings). 

311.1* 

iv.  283". 

18" 

L  482*  n.  ;   iL    100* ; 

24" 

Ext.  439*  n. 

3"-" 

iu.  80f. 

iv.  607  f . 

24" 

L  417". 

3" 

iv.  205*. 

18" 

iu.  500"  (Eaton). 

24*1 

Ext  476*  (Ramsay). 

3» 

iv.  366". 

18" 

Ext.  397*. 

25» 

i.  127*. 

334-w 

iii.  318"  (Adeney). 

18» 

iL89ff.;  iiL630*,8«0f. 

25100: 

Ext  106*. 

3" 

L  198* ;  iv.  128*. 

18"* 

L  124  f. 

25" 

iv.  292". 

3» 

ii.  66*  ;  iv.  SOSf. 

18" 

Ext  439*  n. 

25" 

L  50S\ 

3" 

iv.  345*. 

19> 

i.  452*  ;  Ext  390". 

25"'" 

L  520". 

3» 

iiL  78". 

19» 

i.  724". 

25" 

Ext  106*. 

4 

iv.  100. 
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BOVANB— eoii«mii«(£, 

_  ... 
BOHAKS— COniMMIM. 

1  Corinthians — continued. 

£zti  663"  (KMitzsch). 

13'-» 

iv.  304". 

10" 

iU.  144",  149*;  Ext. 

Am 

4r 

ii.  546". 

13^ 

It.  186*  (Woods). 

460*. 

4^ 

Ext.  726*  (KaatzBoh). 

14> 

L  611". 

lO""- 

L461*;  iiL  149*(Plnm- 

4"* 

iv.  613*. 

14«- 

iv.  322. 

mer) ;  Ext.  127*. 

AM 

lu.  olt^. 

14"- 

iv.  233". 

10" 

iiL  144". 

5" 

iv.  205*. 

14«. 

iii.  587*  (Adeney). 

10" 

iv.  473". 

■u 
5" 

L  37. 

16.  16 

iv.  305  f. 

ll" 

iL  317*;  iv.  30"  (For- 

(>**•  *" 

16« 

iv.  106". 

ries). 

o  " 

L  37*,  841",  842*. 

16" 

iu.  377* ;  iv.  100. 

11" 

iiL  496". 

iv.  634". 

16» 

u.  461*. 

ll"-** 

L  490  f. 

KM 

ii.  6". 

15»« 

Ext.  392,  897*. 

11" 

iL  638. 

5" 

lu.  318". 

15>«-" 

iv.  609*. 

11"-" 

iii.  146. 

KM 

iiL  79''. 

15" 

iiL  714*;  iv.  427* 

H" 

iiL  316  f. 

0" 

iiL  7*26  f. 

(Massie). 

ll** 

iiL  160*  (Plnmmer). 

tf4 
O* 

IV.  489"  (Mannall). 

16' 

iiL  866*. 

11" 

iv.  344",  720". 

A4C. 

iv.  234'". 

16" 

iii.  487". 

11" 

L  609". 

iv.  435*  ( Adeney). 

16" 

iv.  820. 

11" 

iv.  31". 

ii  476*. 

16» 

i  641'  ;  iv.  316*. 

12» 

L  636*. 

Ext.  439". 

W" 

iii.  613  f. 

12"** 

iv.  188"  (Woods). 

o" 

iL  58". 

16M 

iv.    306*  (Robert- 

12" 

Ext.  440". 

7 

iv.  218". 

son). 

12" 

iL  347" ;  Ext.  441*  n. 

7* 

iiL  451*  (Hastinga). 

16" 

Ext.  439". 

12"«- 

iv.  691. 

iiL    79* ;     iv.  804" 

16" 

iv.  411*. 

12*" 

L  490*. 

(itouertson). 

16n 

iii.  159",  1«1». 

13" 

iiL  397* ;  iv.  271*. 

7*" 

iii.  79". 

16" 

Ext.  394*. 

14 

iv.  794*. 

7** 

iiL  78. 

16"-« 

iv.  .305*. 

I4M1. 

iv.  45*. 

7" 

iL  475*. 

14" 

iiL  146*. 

iii.  723  f. 

1  Corinthians. 

14" 

iv.  186"  (Woods). 

m.    80* ;    iv.  302" 

1» 

iv.  608*. 

14" 

iv.  942". 

(Kooertson),  577". 

1" 

L  486' ;  iiL  766". 

14" 

iv.  936  f. 

(Ml. 

iL  410*. 

114.  M 

L  481". 

IJ? 

iiL  318". 

qu 

IV.  !£io*. 

211. 

L  482". 

16*-' 

L  822*. 

111.  438*  (Hastings). 

L  693*;  iv.  180*.  180*, 

16"-" 

iv.  234  f. 

O 

t  Alb 

I.  41  . 

187"  (Woods). 

16" 

iv.  230  f  . 

Ql7 

iv.  720  f. 

S» 

iL  438". 

15"- "-^ 

■    L  87*. 

gli 

L  813». 

8>» 

iv.  187*  (Woods). 

le""- 

iiL  372*.  «7f*. 

IV.  58°,  302*. 

3" 

iv.  185". 

16" 

iv.  410*. 

o"* 

iiL  319*. 

8" 

iiL  766". 

16" 

L  63". 

8" 

iv.  410''. 

4» 

L  673". 

16" 

L  246*. 

9-11 

iv.  69  f.,  106. 

4« 

L  336". 

15" 

L  460*;  Iv.  S*  (Hast- 

ni 

y* 

L  535*. 

4« 

iL  7*. 

ings),  188*  (Woods). 

9* 

L  42*  ;  iv,  489". 

4" 

Ext.  866". 

Iff" 

■  iv.  186*  (Woods). 

y,  ■ 

L  42". 

6'» 

L  490*,  492". 

15" 

ii.  620*. 

9" 

iv.  302*. 

6>-» 

iv.  31"  (Masao). 

15" 

iiL  88S*. 

£m     1  a /TXT—  ^  J  \ 

IV.  184°  (vvooas). 

5« 

iv.  81". 

16" 

iiL  79". 

9" 

iv.  185",  187"  (Woods). 

6«- 

iv.  410". 

16" 

L  461*,  488*;  iL  94"; 

10 

iv.  59*. 

6» 

L  77*. 

iv.  948*. 

IV.  180*  ( Woods). 

51M. 

Ext.  440". 

16" 

L  126*. 

10» 

iii.  124*. 

6" 

iv.  31". 

16" 

L  636*;   iii   £41  ff 

10* 

iv.  184"  (Woods). 

6" 

iv.  236". 

(Thayer). 

11 

iv.  69*. 

7" 

ii.  67". 

11« 

iL  62",  63", 

7« 

L  20*,  863". 

2  CORINTHlANIb 

11* 

L  102*. 

8> 

ii.  39". 

1" 

iv.  38*. 

11" 

i.  463*. 

8» 

ii.  467*. 

2* 

iv.  31". 

iv.  186'  (Woods). 

8' 

i.  467". 

97 
2 

IV.  01  . 

11" 

iv.  69",  230  f. 

8» 

iii.  587'. 

2" 

Ext.  380". 

11"  (Ot. 

9' 

iii.  702*. 

2" 

L800*. 

Job  11")  iv.  66*  n.,  205*. 

V 

u.  192*. 

3" 

ii.  181* ;  iiL  807". 

iv.  691*. 

9» 

i.  364*. 

4' 

iL  297*. 

12» 

ii.  476*. 

918 

L  20*. 

4' 

iv.  26". 

12" 

iv.  188*  (Woods). 

9" 

iv.  228*. 

6"- 

iv.  236*. 

12" 

L  463*. 

10» 

iii.  145*. 

6»-» 

iiL  679*.  728*. 

12" 

iv.  186'  (Woods). 

10* 

iv.  290"  (Selbie). 

5= 

iv.  235*. 

18» 

iL  316". 

10>» 

L694*. 

iv.  236". 
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2  Corinthians— «m<MiiiedL 


Galatians— eonttniiMf^ 


iv.  345. 

4« 

iv.  821. 

1" 

iv.  236*. 

gii-a 

iv.  218. 

4S-U 

u.  92*. 

2«-M 

iii.  722*  (Findlay). 

S» 

iv.  ZIS*. 

4* 

iii.  286*  n. 

2»-n 

iL  463*;  iiL  848*. 

6" 

iiL  318. 

4» 

L  41 ;  iv.  720*. 

2« 

Ext.  270*. 

iv.  205». 

4« 

L  683*. 

2» 

iL  835*. 

6" 

L  198\ 

iii.  140*. 

2« 

L  863*. 

fin 

iiL  318*. 

4" 

iii.  669*. 

2>» 

iiL  377*. 

6" 

iv.  411». 

4U-U 

ii.  94* ;  iiL  701*  (Find- 

2i"- 

iiL  841*. 

6>» 

iv.  185^  (Woods). 

lay). 

3»-" 

iii.  843*. 

8'0-w 

ii.  61\ 

4"-6' 

L  65* ;  iL  604*. 

3» 

iii.  372* ;  iv.  235*. 

8" 

iii.  631\ 

4" 

iL  120*. 

3" 

iu.244*,3Sl*(Hasting»)^ 

V 

iL  9l\ 

4" 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

3"<. 

iv.  236*. 

10» 

U.  464*. 

5» 

iv.  135*. 

8" 

iv.  867*  (Hastings) 

IV 

i.  498». 

6" 

iiL  687*. 

4» 

iiL  8411 

10" 

iii.  124. 

6" 

iL  410*. 

4» 

L  794* ;  iv.  646*. 

na- 

iv. 41 1». 

6'»-» 

iv.  393*  (Bartlet). 

4* 

Ext  161*. 

il" 

iL  67^ 

Jim 

Ext.  440*. 

4» 

ii.  294*;  iii.  413*. 

II" 

Ext.  103*. 

6" 

iv.  605*. 

4' 

iL  411*;  Ext.  151*. 

11" 

Ext.  392*. 

6» 

iii.  45*;  Ext.  866*. 

4" 

L  887*. 

11" 
11" 

iii.  «39*  (Haatingi). 
L  146*.  416*. 

6" 
8" 

iv.  218*. 

iiL  244f.;  iv.  426^. 

COLOSSIANS. 

12»-» 

iii.  700  f. 

1" 

L  63*. 

18» 

Ext.  474*  (Ramsay). 

JU-U 

iv.  577*  (Sanday). 

12* 

iiL  671*  (Salmond). 

|i-it 

iv.  60*. 

I'*-" 

iiL  713*  (Findlay). 

12» 

iv.  410*. 

14«. 

ii.63*. 

1» 

iv.  677*. 

18> 

It.  186*  (Woods). 

1» 

L  42*. 

ii.  463*. 

13" 

iv.  228*. 

1"- 

iv.  231*. 

iii.  319*. 

IS" 

L  460*.  498*. 

1" 

ir.  61*. 

1" 

iii.  319* ;  iv.  281*. 

1" 

iv.  1*  (Loclt),  367*. 

1" 

ii.  7*;  iv.  847*. 

Oauitiavs. 

2> 

iv.  411*,  991*  n. 

2P 

iiL  630*. 

l* 

L  SSV. 

2» 

iL  179*. 

2M» 

L  682*. 

1» 

Ext.  270^. 

2»«. 

iv.  234*. 

2^" 

iL  187*. 

LSI*. 

2" 

iv.  60  f. 

2^ 

iL221*. 

V 

i  146*.  424*;  Ext.  474* 
(lUunaay). 

2>» 

iv.  99*. 

2» 

L  683* ;  iv.  410*. 

2>» 

iL  156*. 

2>"> 

iv.  322*. 

1«> 

L  822'. 

2" 

L  499*;  iv.  128*. 

2" 

iv.  923*. 

1" 

iii.  677*. 

3» 

iv.  128*. 

8* 

iiL  488*  (Hastings); 

2> 

L    421*;    Ext.  474* 

3" 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

Ext.  440*. 

(Ranisay). 

3" 

L  629*. 

4* 

iL294*;  iiL 413*;  Ext 

21-w.  m 

L  31*.  424*;  iiL  706 f. 

3'« 

iL  476*. 

151*. 

2« 

IiL  77*. 

3i» 

iL  467*.  791*. 

4» 

iiL  574*. 

2" 

iL61*. 

4».» 

L  682*. 

1  1  stESSAlAllllJUls. 

L  428  (Tniner);  iii. 

4« 

iv.  61*. 

766*  B.  (Cliase). 

4» 

iL  173*  n. ;  ir.  186* 

2»-« 

iv.  745*  (Lock). 

iL»7f. 

(Woods). 

21-11 

iv.  226*  (James),  74S>, 

2U-a 

iiL  7091 

4" 

ii.  791*. 

749*  (Look). 

2" 

iv.  218,  4W>. 

4M 

Ext.  441*  n. 

2* 

Ext.  270*. 

2«> 

a.  71*. 

4" 

iL  457* ;  iiL  669*. 

2"* 

iv.  746*  (Look). 

3 

ir.  106. 

4" 

iv.  663*. 

4» 

iiL  729*. 

L286*;  iL8S^. 

4" 

L  500*. 

4M-lt 

iiL  372*. 

» 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

«>• 

L  692* ;  iv.  186*,  284*. 

4'» 

iv.  65*  (Hastings)^ 

3'»-» 

L  636*. 

6» 

Ext.  151*. 

4»* 

iii.  729*;  iv.  2641 

3" 

iL298*. 

6>» 

L  327*. 

4i<& 

iii.  678. 

3» 

iv.  720*  (Hassle). 

6» 

iv.  410  f. 

4" 

iv.  746*  (Look). 

3»» 

L41. 

6» 

iv.  498*. 

6" 

L  319*;  iv.  498*. 

3" 

iv.  429*  (Patriek). 

iv.  821*. 

5" 

IIU  746* ;  IV.  290*. 

3" 
3» 

iiL  70*. 
iv.  720*. 

PHILIPPIAm. 

S  Tbessalonians. 

31". 

iiL  318*  (Adeney). 

1> 

iii.  843*. 

1" 

L  39*. 

3*. 

iiL  78*  (Denney). 

I" 

iiL  841*;  iv.  38^. 

2 

iiL  226*,  7061 

S" 

iiL  72*,  79*;  Ext  72»> 

1" 

iiL  841. 

2»-i» 

iv.  749. 

(Kautzseh). 

1" 

L  818*. 

2U1. 

iv.  216*. 

hr.  419*. 

ia.u 

iiL  679*. 

2" 

L  508*. 

17.936*. 

1" 

iv.  285*. 

iv.  807». 
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1  TmoTar. 

2  TntomY—eontimted. 

Hebrxwb — eontinued. 

I-«  (ex. 

4" 

iiL  369*,  648*. 

iv.  720"  (Maasie). 

amined 

4* 

iv.  173*. 

9" 

iv.  720*. 

from 

Titus. 

giM> 

Ext.  270*. 

poin  t 

9" 

iiL  320*. 

of  Tiew 

1* 

iv.  784*. 

9" 

IiL  696*. 

of  Tex- 

1» 

Ext.  439*. 

9" 

iv.  345*. 

tnalCri* 

1>» 

iv.  2"  (HasUnga),  188* 

10** 

Iv.  99*. 

tieim)  Ext  ei4f.  (Mnmy). 

(Woods). 

10* 

iv.  184"  (Woods). 

V 

iT.  770". 

1" 

iv.  228*. 

10** 

iii.  82. 

I* 

iL  141';  Ext.  160. 

2"* 

iv.  231*. 

10»-» 

iv.  345"  (Paterson). 

V 

iii.  SIK 

2« 

iv.  786*. 

10* 

iv.  346". 

I* 

Ext.  440*. 

2" 

iv.  200*. 

10"* 

iv.  346". 

I" 

ii.  473. 

3* 

iv.  78J^. 

10» 

L  813*. 

1» 

iii.  631^ 

3» 

iv.  217*. 

10" 

iv.  45*. 

im. 

iL  440^. 

3" 

L  476*. 

10" 

iv.  186*  (Woods), 
iv.  184",  186''. 

V 

iv.  3^^  410*. 

iiL  81*. 

lO*"- 

2' 

iv.  45*. 

3" 

iii.  548*. 

11" 

L  798*;  Ext.  270*. 

2* 

iv.  231». 

8" 

iv.  673". 

11* 

iv.  380*. 

2« 

iv.  200. 

8'* 

iv.  784*. 

11» 

L  706*. 

2» 

iv.  SO*. 

Xl»-u 

L  16". 

» 

iv.  474. 

11" 

iL  7*. 

UL  SOS"  <Patenoii). 

v." 

iii.  832**. 

11" 

L    265^1    iv.  ISI' 

311 

It.  017".  OSe". 

V." 

iii.  832^. 

(Woods). 

V 

L  687* ;  iv.  174*. 

TTfrricws. 

11"* 

iiL  447*. 

V 

L  617*. 

lim. 

L  624". 

4>-* 

Iv.  771*. 

1' 

iv.  677. 

12* 

iv.  102*. 

4» 

iiL81^ 

Jlf. 

iL  467*. 

12" 

iL  297*. 

4» 

iv.  770*. 

iv.  577'  (Sanday). 

12" 

iL  1411 

4» 

iv.  231*. 

1» 

L  813'' ;  ii.  329",  463* ; 

12" 

iL  222". 

4" 

iv.  S4. 

iv.    188"  (Woods), 

13^ 

iiL  583*. 

IP 

iL  179». 

489"  (Marshall). 

13* 

iiL  160*  (Plommer). 

V* 

iv.  77^ 

1* 

iv.  184"  (Wooda). 

13» 

iL264'. 

S» 

Iv.  917». 

1" 

iiL  240*. 

Jauks. 

«>» 

iv.  691*. 

2^' 

iv.  184"  (Woods). 

QtM. 

Ext.  441>  B. 

oil 

iL  833. 

1" 

L  863". 

6" 

iiL86*,6Sl*:lv.S2*. 

2" 

iv.  128*. 

1" 

iv.  655". 

5» 

liL  3260  (Maoaliater). 

.3" 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

iv.  533". 

<?■ 

ULOSlx. 

3i«.» 

IL  266*. 

1" 

Ext.  271'. 

«• 

L  «11*>. 

41-u 

iv.  230*  (Patrick),  322" 

1" 

iv.  216"  (Bartlet). 

6" 

It.  771». 

(Driver). 

1" 

iv.  188*  (Woods). 

z  1  iMOTHT. 

4* 

iv.  322". 

1"* 

iiL  397*. 

4" 

iii.  132*11. 1  It.  182", 

l** 

iL  194". 

!• 

iiL  631". 

616*  n. 

1" 

Ext.  466*. 

I* 

iv.  234". 

iv.  188'  (Woods). 

1" 

iiL  634*. 

!■ 

L  617" ;  iL  68*. 

4>» 

iiL  626"  (Hastings). 

2' 

iv.  489"  (Maishall). 

I" 

iiL  623*  (MiUigMi). 

4" 

iv.  99*. 

2* 

iv.  426',  941*. 

2" 

iiL  834*. 

e« 

iv.  98*. 

2"- 

It.  196*  n. 

gm. 

iL440*. 

L  343*. 

2* 

L  886"  n. 

2"» 

It.  234*. 

6" 

Ext.  440*  n. 

2" 

iv.  633  f. 

2» 

Iv.  613". 

6* 

iii.  85*. 

2» 

Ext.  446*. 

2" 

Ext.  270*. 

L  336*. 

iL  646' ;  iiL  8i^ 

a* 

iL68". 

6» 

iv.  228"  (Denney). 

3* 

Ext.  446*. 

It.  228*  (Saaday). 

7* 

iii.  336"  (Sayce). 

9 

IiL  296*  (Hastings). 

UL  447*. 

V 

L  63". 

3" 

IIL  616^. 

iv.  409"  (WhitelMnue). 

Tit 

Hi    Ql b  .  in  OQb 

UU  81  ,  IV.  W  . 

At 

fr 

IT.   150    (  VT  WOMjm 

11266*. 

7» 

iv.  09*  (Denney). 

6» 

iL  266* 

V 

IL  476". 

8» 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 

6" 

iL661*. 

4* 

iL476». 

9« 

L  161*. 

6" 

iiL  577*. 

4* 

L203*. 

9* 

iv.  480"  (MarsIiaU). 

511-is 

iv.  46*. 

4» 

iL  89*. 

9«- 

L  202". 

6" 

iv.  22*. 

4» 

iiL674*(Haa»ng8);  iv. 

911K, 

iv.  346"  (Paterson). 

«>* 

iv.  31  f.  (Ifason). 

946"  (Keqyon). 

9" 

iv.  200". 

6"* 

It.  634*. 

4" 

L60". 

91K. 

iv.  210*. 

6" 

L466";  Ext.  441*  n. 

4" 

iv.  2B». 

OM 

L  474"  ;  iL  S33>. 

6» 

iv.  186*  (Woods). 
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1  Peteil 

1  JOHK. 

Rkvelatioh— eonfmuMi. 

1' 

iii.  782  f.,  788*,  792* 

I* 

iL  689  f.  (Strong). 

(Chase) ;  iv.  17. 

V 

iiL  320*. 

3* 

iii.  831. 

1"' 

iii.  786'". 

1* 

iv.  284*. 

3^ 

iiL  831". 

!• 

ii.  63'' ;  iii.  794^ 

2* 

iiL  667"  (Hastings). 

31* 

iiL  831". 

1* 

iii.  795*  n. 

^ 

iiL  320* ;  iv.  12S*. 

3M 

iii.  320*. 

l«u 

iii.  785*. 

2" 

iii.  226". 

3111. 

iiL  44". 

1* 

iii.  787". 

2» 

iv.  284*. 

4* 

iv  A4*  •  Krt.  1711^ 

iv.  116». 

3* 

iv.  236". 

4441 

iv  9Rl^  IPni4 Ar i. 
IV.  Mil  ^x^unotf. 

1" 

iii.  793". 

3* 

iv.  535". 

4* 

L  OA* 

im. 

iv.  200",  79^. 

3* 

iv.  284*. 

4« 

iv.  425  f. 

1" 

iii.  319*. 

3» 

429"  (Patrick),  635". 

Br 

L  96*. 

1* 

iii.  793". 

4» 

iiL  226". 

0" 

U.  4o9'* ;  IT.  45*  1  £x». 

1» 

i.  311'. 

48.  i« 

iL  689  f.  (Strong). 

1  TOb 

2«- » 

Ext.  441*. 

410 

iv.  128*. 

gl.  It 

2» 

iv.  538*. 

gUI. 

iv.  45*. 

A' 

iv.  186*. 

5" 

L306*;iL68';iv.636". 

u 

210.  ■ 

iv.  783*  (Chase). 

6" 

iL  68*. 

u 

u*  ov  • 

2" 

Ext  446"  n. 

6" 

iv.  635". 

2isSi 
2>» 

iv.  785*. 
iL  264*. 

2  John. 

gt 
8« 

It.  991*. 
iv.  45**. 

2** 

m.  319*,  (94*. 

v.> 

iL  740"  (Salmond)}  iii. 

8*'- 

r**  w»  1  lO  • 

3» 

u.  655". 

277'"  (Adeney). 
m.  226". 

iiL  159*. 

3» 

iv.  783*  (Chase). 

10 

iv.  252*  (Porter). 

3ut.11 

iiL  786*. 

y* 

Ext.  439*. 

II'-" 

iv.  252*. 

3>«- 

iv.  185"  (Woods). 

3  John. 

11' 

iiL  228". 

31M. 

iiL  785*. 

yy,*.».  a 

Ext.  440". 

iv.  252". 

3" 

iii.  319*. 

v.» 

iv.  947". 

12 

iiL  226f.;  ir.  243" 

3Uii 

iii.  793". 

JUDB. 

iiL  811". 
iiL  797". 

iL   803*;    iiL  S62" 
(Charles),  460*  (Bor- 
kitt). 

Ext.  441*. 

L  704  f. 

L  39*. 

ii.  801*. 

(Porter),256f.,411*. 

3*" 

318-X 

iv.  217". 
L  754* 

v.« 

X2* 

121 

iv.  257". 
iiL  362", 

3" 
4* 

ui.  319*,  795  (Chase), 
iv.  217  ;  Ext.  176". 
L  754* ;  iiL  795  (Chase). 

V."- 

v.» 

12* 
12>* 

13 

ilL  362"  (ChArlm) 

iv  400"  tWhitahonaa) 

Ul*   fiTlP  1*1  IV*  AVf  • 

4* 
4>«' 

iiL  785*,  795*. 
iiL  785*. 

13* 

iii    filft*  iC]nwmn\  •  iv 

4M 
4" 
5> 

iv.  489"  (Maishall). 
iiL  783,  786*  (Chase). 
iiL  787". 

v." 

V." 

IS" 
j3Ufl: 

13>* 

iii  9QR 1 

UXa  s* 

iv.  257  f . 

iiL  567*  rKaniffl. 

Mil*  VU 1      ^ AWVIUK 

IiL  787". 

Bevelation. 

14' 

L  213. 

5» 

ir.  784"  (Chase). 

I" 

iv.  261*  (Porter). 

]>>* 

iv.  426  f. 

5" 

iiL  790  f. 

1* 

L  96* ;  iL  708",  991*. 

16>* 

iL  304  f. 

iiL  780*,  790*  (Chase). 

1* 

iv.  187". 

17 

iii  326  f  •  iv  288. 

Ill,  mtm^t  "%  A ~ •  «W* 

6" 

L  213  f. ;  iii.  777". 

1* 

-  iii.  693"  ;  Ext.  441*  n. 

IT* 

L  39*. 

2  Pjri'KB. 

la-a 

iv.  265  (Porter). 

17* 

iv  250  rPorter). 

1" 

iv.  30". 

17»-u 

Ext  44iV>  n 

1' 

IiL  797*.  809*. 

1* 

iv.  990*  (Monlton). 

I7M 

iii  518*  (Cowanl. 

111.  ^^^Wt0UJ« 

1** 

iiL  809"  (Chase). 

2* 

Ext.  440"  n. 

17Mt 

iv  258"  tPortarl. 

1" 

iii.  797*. 

L  348". 

18 

iv  254  f  fPortarL 

iii.  797*,  809*,  812^. 

9f- " 

tii.  547*. 

18* 

iL  61*. 

iv.  807". 

2' 

iii.  671"  (Salmond). 

18** 

iii  765"  (Chaaal. 

1" 

iv.  489"  (Marshall). 

2<-ii 

iv.  564  ff.  (Ramsay). 

19" 

iv  254*  fPartArL 

1" 

iL  477". 

2iof. 

iv.  555. 

19>* 

iv  761*  fSelhin) 

2* 

Ext.  439*  n. 

2" 

iii.  760  ff,  (Ramsay) ; 

20 

ilL  371".  iv  230* 

III.  OJ  1    ,  At.  mm/  . 

2» 

iL  1*. 

iv.  259*  (Porter). 

iv.  236*. 

2* 

iiL  797",  816"ii.  (Chase). 

014L 

iiL  752*  (Ramsay), 
iii.  751"  (Ramsay) ;  iv. 

20* 

iii.  212". 

2" 

ii.  803*  ;  iiL  797". 

2" 

21'-22^ 

iv.  255*  (Porter). 

ON 

Si*  onAb 
111.  oUU°. 

olo  (ratnoK). 

21* 

iv.  489"  (MarshaU). 

311. 

iiL  799*. 

2" 

iv.  769". 

21^ 

iL  473*. 

3> 

iii.  811*  (Chaae). 

2iMi 

iv.  758  ff.  (Ramsay). 

211* 

iv.  408*. 

3«- 

iii.  811". 

2" 

iL  656"  n.;  iiL  82*  s  iv. 

21»«- 

iv.  619"  (Flinders 

3» 

iiL  797". 

259*.  758  f . 

Fetrie). 

3««- 

iv.  993"  (Monlton). 

2» 

iv.  759*. 

21" 

iv.  406/. 

3'»'- 

iiL  810*  (Chase). 

3'-* 

iv.  405'  (Ramsay). 

22" 

iv.  45". 

iiL  811". 

8» 

Ext.  172*. 

22** 

iv.  4S». 
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1  ESDRAS. 


2" 

It.  30V',  224*. 

o~Or 

1.  760 1. ;  IT.  878*. 

Qg 

cr 

iii.  882*. 

iii.  637*. 

lu.  739*. 

iL  756*. 

iL  257*. 

2  ESDBAB. 

If 

iu.  670*. 

OA 

iL  60^ 

3» 

Ext.  268*. 

Ext.  293*. 

4* 

Ext.  293*. 

41B 

Ext.  444*. 

.•30 

4** 

iv.  632*. 

iL  7'. 

r.4f. 

iii.  227\ 

6' 

iv.  659*. 

0* 

L  383*. 

7 

iii.  116*. 

7381. 

iiL  371*. 

748 

Ext  299*. 

?• 

Ext.  294\ 

710^.1  If 

iv.  42''. 

10» 

ii.  182*. 

12" 

iu.  364*. 

Ext.  66»  B. 

13«. 

iv.  583''  (Driver). 

13" 

iii.  635'' (Hasting*). 

13«« 

ii.  23*. 

14«4 

iii.  698. 

iii.  607. 

18" 

ii.  228*. 

TOBIT. 

1* 

iv.  761*. 

IMLXX)  j.  340*. 

l» 

iv.  176*. 

IM-ll 

Ext.  69*. 

int. 

iv.  404». 

21 

iv.  989*. 

3« 

iv.  789*. 

3» 

iv.  989*. 

?" 

iv.  201*.  489*. 

3" 

iv.  989*. 

4" 

iv.  789*. 

4" 

iv.  789*. 

4» 

iv.  789*. 

41T 

iv.  989*. 

41. 

iv.  42*. 

4» 

U.  75*. 

5" 

Ext.  369*. 

6«. 

Ext.  376*. 

5" 

iv.  989*. 

6» 

Ext.  287*. 

6 

iv.  409*. 

6« 

iv.  989*. 

V- 

iii.  128*. 

V 

iv.  989*. 

C.  Apocrtpha- 

ToBlT— «onttnti«<l. 


6" 

iv.  789*. 

8» 

iiL  128*. 

a* 

It.  Vow  • 

11* 

iv.  989*. 

U"» 

iii.  488*. 

ISf 

iv.  789*. 

12"- 

Ext.  277*. 

12^ 

Ext.  294*. 

12'« 

Ext.  286*. 

12U-U 

iv.  201*. 

12"' » 

iv.  45N 

12'» 

iv.  989*.  991*. 

12'» 

iv.  201*. 

14>» 

iu.  232*  (Selbie),  488*. 

1411 

Ext  294*. 

Judith. 

iv.  1D3*. 

1* 

L  375*. 

1* 

It.  4Vo  . 

2" 

iv.  201*. 

4* 

iii.  11;  iv.  354*. 

41 

Ext  87»'  n. 

It.  OS/  • 

4" 

gf 

iv  64*          ExtL  204^ 

gM 

42*. 

IT.  VS^« 

IRIV* 

IT.  O/  • 

IIP 

»T.  lav^. 

10 

1?Yf  OAfib 

ii  llfi^n  •  Ext.  fiOftb 

Ua  XXtT   Ua  y  fuLlh  BOO  . 

Ad.  Estheb. 

14* 

L  696*. 

WISDOM. 

V 

Ext.  280*. 

2" 

iii.  582*  (Hastings). 

2is-» 

Ext  297*. 

2» 

iv.  233*. 

Ext.  289* 

2** 

iv.  409*,  410*. 

3111. 

iv.  233*. 

4' 

iv.  66*  (Hastings). 

Ext  267*. 

7" 

iii.  461*  (Hastings). 

^aa. 

Ext  278*. 

8" 

iv.  63*  (MarsliaU). 

0 

IV.  SfiOO  . 

9" 

Ext  291*,  296*. 

9>' 

Ext  283*. 

10« 

u.  457*. 

10' 

iiL  162*. 

11>« 

iL  61*. 

12>» 

iv.  930*. 

12^ 

L  644*. 

12" 

ii.  266*. 

13«r. 

Ext  280*. 

IS* 

i.  58*. 

13" 

Ext  440*  n. 

14"> 

iii.  35*  (Margoliontli). 

Wisdom — eontimied. 


14" 

L  608*.  813*}  a  61*. 

HOB. 

Ext  440*. 

15» 

L  608*. 

16" 

L  853*. 

16" 

iv.  65*  (Hastings). 

17* 

ii.  56*. 

17» 

L  858*. 

18>«- 

Ext  283*. 

18" 

iv.  410*. 

19* 

Ext  296*. 

Prologve 

iii.  610*. 

4Mf. 

ii.65*:iv.607*(Ne8Ue). 

411 

iv.  547  f. 

5»* 

iv.  648*. 

5" 

iv.  548*. 

5"* 

iv.  648*. 

iv.  548*. 

6» 

Ext  268*. 

gUf. 

Ext  267*. 

6" 

ii.  340*. 

7" 

iL  110*  n. 

7" 

iv.  549*  (Nestle). 

7" 

iv.  548*,  649*. 

7" 

iii.  120*. 

gi* 

iv.  609* ;  Ext  292*. 

9'» 

L  618*. 

10" 

iL  266*. 

11* 

iv.  548*  (Nestle),  682*. 

12" 

Ext  446*. 

12* 

Ext  446*. 

12* 

Ext  277*. 

12" 

ii.  181*;  iiL  .397*. 

16""- 

Ext.  277*,  293*. 

171. « 

Ext  291*. 

I71T 

iv.  991*;  Ext.  287*. 

17" 

iv.  233*. 

18" 

ii.  257*. 

18" 

L  813*. 

IQU 

iv.  233*. 

19" 

L  813*. 

21" 

Ext  369*. 

21" 

iv.  409*. 

22" 

iL  44*. 

22" 

Ext  287*. 

23" 

iL  65*. 

24 

Ext  282*. 

24" 

Ext  268*. 

24>» 

iv.  821*. 

24" 

Ext  269*. 

26" 

iv.  648*  (Nestle). 

25»« 

iv.  631*;  Ext  293*. 

26" 

iv.  800*  (Barnes). 

26" 

iv.  805*. 

28" 

iii.  296*. 

29"* 

Ext  376*. 

31«"- 

Ext  280*. 

35"»- 

iv.  467*. 

36* 

L266* 

87" 

iv.233*. 
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SiRACH — eotUtnued, 

Susanna — eontinwa. 

1  Maccabkes— «oiUtiMMdL 

3gur. 

Ext.  65>. 

v.»*- 

iv.  632*. 

1RU-M 

38' 

iiL  321», 

v.«- 

iv.  632*. 

10 

111.  lOv  J  IT*  loO** 

38» 

iiL  3210  (Macalutar). 

JrB.  ixLANASSBB. 

IS" 

38" 

L  6OBO. 

iii.  637*. 

38'« 

39=»«- 

iv.  42*. 

v.» 

iii.  2^3^ 

2  Maccabbk 

Ext.  287*. 

40> 

iv.  63*. 

JHLU 

iii.  485». 

40» 

iL  23*. 

1" 

iv.  306*;  Ext.  489*. 

iii  512  f. 

AAA.   t#AA  Aa 

40" 

iv.  649». 

1" 

iL  61». 

2" 

iv.  148*. 

40«> 

iv.  549». 

1" 

Ext.  48\ 

2" 

Ext  296* 

42» 

iL  469*. 

1" 

i  1*.  ioe». 

4* 

iiL  342*-  Ext. 

427 

iv.  80S». 

2> 

iv.  93*.  96*. 

4( 

L  853*. 

42» 

iv.  S50*  (Nertle). 

2^ 

Ext.  296*. 

411 

L  499*. 

43" 

iv.  650». 

3M. 

iiL  178*. 

4» 

iii  A^)0*  /TTuitiiKnil 

Allt  Uov^  ^      ~  lillllfnji 

46" 

iv.  233». 

3« 

Ext.  269'. 

4* 

iii  QSSf 

AAA*    i***0  A* 

47" 

iii.  610*. 

4« 

Ext.  296*. 

4M 

iiL  623*. 

481M. 

Ext.  296*. 

4M 

iiL  137*. 

4" 

iL  26*. 

48" 

iv.  233\ 

4» 

iv.  37*. 

6* 

iL  164*. 

48»«- 

iii.  610*. 

6« 

iiL  277*. 

6> 

ii.  161*. 

49*  (of.  La 

Ext.  46*. 

ii     8'>.5*     S07*t  iiL 

•  I 

iii.  614». 

S*" 

Ext.  373*. 

620*. 

49" 

iv.  233». 

6" 

Ext.  373*. 

{  AiV7b 

iv.  619*. 

6« 

iiL  244*. 

■7* 

SO'"- 

iv.  37*. 

6» 

IL  182*. 

7M 
I 

XUXv.  GOitw 

CO"-" 

iv.  42*. 

6" 

L  660*. 

Vi-t  OAfi* 

XUXv*  <fiOO^a 

51" 

Ext.  267*. 

6» 

Ext.  269*. 

IV.  400  . 

iv.  96». 

7» 

iL  23*. 

QM 

0 

CMlOb 

JilXu  2Sd8'. 

61"* 

L  25* 

V 

iv.  148*. 

vt  1Kb 

51" 

L  708*. 

gl-M 

iv.  306*. 

1  All 
10" 

111.  i7o"  B« 

Baruch. 

»u 
9» 

ii.  55*. 
Ext.  276*. 

11" 

iiL  178^  B» 
iv.  233', 

1 

iv.  627». 

9» 

iiL  820*. 

II"-* 

iii.  236*. 

1? 

ii.  660*. 

10* 

iL  67*. 

1  l<* 

11 

IV. 

3* 

iv.  42». 

10" 

iii.  110*. 

I1M 

AV*  JMOr m 

3» 

ui.  349*. 

U* 

Ext.  373*. 

12" 

iL  156*;  Ext.  360*. 

33«r. 

Ext.  278V 

12I-M 

iiL  184*  n. 

12» 

iv.  754*. 

Ext.  303*. 

13* 

iv.  178*. 

iv.  42*. 

41.  u 

iv.  409». 

14» 

iv.  805*. 

12*» 

Ext.  304*. 

4N>. 

iv.  162*  (Jamea). 

14** 

iv  136*  •  Ext.  07* 

12«- 

Ext.  292*. 

Ep.  Jebkuy. 

14» 

iv.  404*.  643*. 

12«« 

iv.  233*. 

v» 

iii.  243*. 

14» 

iv.  96*. 

13" 

ii.  161. 

14« 

Ext.  296*. 

14" 

iii.  90*. 

Susanna. 

14«iff. 

Ext.  48\ 

16»" 

iv.  42*. 

iv.  631*. 

16"- 

iii.  424*. 

16* 

iv.  42*. 

D.  Apocalyptic  ano  other  Litkratukk 

Apoo.  Baritcb. 

Enoch  (Ethiopic)— conttnuetf. 

Enoch  (EthiopiO— MirfiMtrd 

6* 

iii.  233*. 

16» 

iv.  408*;  Ext.  290*. 

69» 

Ext.  292*. 

40> 

iii.  371». 

20* 

iv.  838*. 

OOnt 

iv.  991*. 

41" 

iv.  134*;  Ext.  442»D. 

40' 

iv.  408*. 

90" 

iiL  134* 

42* 

iv.  134*. 

46' 

iv.  583*. 

91"-" 

iu.  370*. 

ASSUMP.  MOSBS. 

4S£ 

iii.  675*. 

102? 

iv.  489*. 

61 

iv.  232*. 

105" 

iv.  571*. 

IC 

Ext.  200*. 

61» 
61« 

iv.  233*. 
iv.  233*. 

108»» 

Ext.  292*. 

Enoch  (Ethiopio). 

54« 

iv.  408*. 

Enoch  (Slavonio). 

11 

Ext.  202». 

62" 

iv.  583*. 

10«- 

Ext.  430*. 

4» 

Ext  294*. 

66< 

iv.  408*. 

29«'- 

iv.  409*. 

U» 

iv.  480*. 

69* 

iv.  4()S\ 

SI"- 

iv.  409*. 
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1 

Ep.  Barnabas. 

JuBihEES— continued. 

4  Maccabees 

iv.  210'. 

2X*.  I". 

22" 

26S.M 

Ext.  294". 
iv.  789'. 
Ext.  294''. 

1« 

Ext.  446". 
PsALUs  OF  Solomon. 

Jubilees. 

27" 

iv.  789*. 

4» 

iv.  409'. 

1" 

iii.  362''. 

174ir. 

Ext.  63'. 

in 

Ext.  298». 

3  Maccabees. 

17" 

Ext.  308". 

2' 

iii.  362*. 

17» 

iii.  353'. 

8" 

iv.  840"  n. 

i.  538". 

18^  • 

iii.  353*. 

IV.  INDEX  OF  HEBREW  AND  GREEK  TERMS 


i.  3',  125",  172". 
D'ri'BaK  ii.  28". 
fC2»  iv.  19". 
rUlON  i.  350";  ii.  38'. 
-|'3N  ii.  35";  iii.  638». 
h2»  (howbeit,    bat)  i. 


Tpen  \2H  i.  219" ;  iv.  904'. 

nSB  I^K  i.  499". 

D'3         i.  219";  iii.  420*. 

D'33K  iii.  331",  367* ;  iv. 
■" "      25»,  915*. 

P3K  iv.  944". 
•SnaK  i.  18' ;  cf.  ii.  775*. 
fllH  ii.  34";  iii.  674". 
□3K  iv.  18". 
fim»  iv.  212'. 
efej  'DSK  ii.  13*. 

^tt  i.  533*;  ii.  40". 
«13N  i.  237'. 
bo")JK  ii-  40". 
nnaK  (letter)  L  389". 
lilN  iii.  137". 
OnS  i.  36' ;  iii.  225^ 

T  T 

D'IK  i.  457". 

unit  iv.  314",  619f. 

nontt  i.  633" ;  ii.  266'. 

T  T-: 

flK  iv.  657'. 
^j'lN  iii.  137*. 


A.  Hebrew. 

riTtK  ui.  239". 

V  V  - 

3nM  iv.  919  f. 

nariK  iii.  158'. 

i>nN  iv.  655. 

n^e  '?nk  iv.  655. 

Hii.  590»;  Ext  702". 

2S»  iv.  606». 
"HK  i.  314". 
n^K  iv.  919f. 
dSk  iv.  21'. 
|IS  iv.  848". 
pK,  flK  (Ezk  30")  i.  204". 
•VlftH  iv.  808". 
n^i5^  n^K  iv.  836i. 

D'l^K  iv.838f.;Ext.662"f. 
niK  iii.  244";  iv.  612". 
alTN  ii.  38'. 
niW  i.  626'. 
^m  iii.  307". 

t 

niD^inS  iv.  619f. 

D'3B"ne'nN  iii.  114'  ;  iv.  101". 

nON  iv.  751  f. 

T  T 

;^DN  iii.  125". 

aVtjt  ii.  660f. 

brtt  ii.  656'n. 

■.V  • 

h*»  ii.  306f. 

T  " 

'tK  (post)  iv.  23*. 


'yn  (ram)iL35". 

fynl,  'rtt  (terebinth)  iii.  675'; 
■        ■■     iv.  719'. 
(rt-)  Q'QTK  i.  141". 

inB'n  nb>N  iv.  153'. 

...       ^.  y  . 

B^K  uL  226" 
D'n*>K  V^H  iii.  225';  iv.  113'. 
iv.  66". 

ni>«  i510',630";iiL675". 

n^K  01.576*. 

n5>t«  iii.  675';  iv.  719'. 

D'H^JS  ii.  198  f. 

D'n^>«  (f  =  'judges')  iv. 

464" n., 570";  Ext 
642",  note  t. 
l^W,  "[OH  iii.  576'. 

fP'W  i.  381'. 


nj?N  ii.  35". 

W«  ii.  446';  Ext  680'. 

L  95';  Ext  615"  f. 

h»  i.  682';  iL  198";  ui 
450. 

Wth»  u.  36". 
i>K  u.  199. 

nrjE'ri-iiK  iv.  152'. 

nm  ui.  215';  iv.  466*. 

TOX  iv.  23». 

nj^DS  ii.  272';  iv.  816  f. 

]CM  L80". 
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ipk,  DJpk  iii.  STS"". 

nD«  ii.  35". 

f6^^t^tt  (priestly  title)  iv. 
96*. 

DDK  iv.  816  f. 

enjK  iiL  225^ 

TpDK  ii.40* 

i.  236". 

f\K  i.  825". 

IIDK  i.  725  ff.  ;  iv.  598; 

Ext.  641"  f. 
P^BW  iv.  287''. 

iii.  582". 

nVBM  iv.  459". 

IBS  i.  165". 

^inSK  iii.  127",  640";  iv. 
'  ■  597". 
ipK  ii.  36",  196*. 

na-IN  ii.  37" ;  iii.  130». 

JIN  1.259". 

aj-IN  i.  146». 

IjnN  (purple)  i.  389". 

n-iN  i.  380*,  453 ;  ii.  40*. 

lOnK  i.  457";  Ext.  170". 

PK  i.  149",  380* ;  Ext. 
661"  n.,  721». 

nnk  Ext.  368". 

nrntt  y.  41",  172". 

^'IK  i.  147" ;  ii.  319*. 

naiN  iii.  321'. 

j<D"]K  iii.  640*. 

pK  i.  633";  ii.  266»;  iv. 
937". 

nlyiK  (of    territory  of 
'  '      Israel)  i.  389". 
fit's  pN  iii.  559" 

mt        iii.  471" 

nm  iv.  933. 

T  • 

ng'K  iii.  587 ;  iv.  330". 

nitTK'K  ii.  13",  32" ;  iv.  869". 

Dt^  iii.  586>. 

•  T 

OtTK  (guilt -offering)  iii. 
687*  ;  iv.  3.37", 
529";  Ext.661"n., 
721». 

nOE'N  (Aram.)  i.  125". 

O^BB^K  (Aram.    |*B^'k)  i. 
194'. 


iTlB'K  i.  165;  Ext.  170*, 
620". 

(const.  =  '0  the  hap- 
piness of)  Ext, 
14"  n. 

n'sn  '  ["• 

priK  (Aram.)  iL  73*. 

vm  ii.  105'. 


•)K3 

■ » 

nona 
pnij 

ra 

T<a 

jna 
insj 
ina 
noa 

■  T 

Q'SDa 

m»a 

T  • 

n*3,  n'a 
IiK-n»3 
f?K-n*3 


iii.  885». 
i.  265». 
iii.  586*. 
L  624". 

iii.125*;  Ext.642>n. 
iii.  112". 
i.  259*. 

i.  260";  ii.  35". 

i.  266*. 
iii.  96". 
iii.  96*. 

(V?«s)i-389",623"; 
iii.  125. 

iii.  885*. 

iv.  66". 
iv.  48*. 
iv.  716". 
IV.  800». 

iv.  48',  919". 
u.  412". 

ii.  31»,  iii.  674. 
i.  359». 

i.  259». 
i.  276". 

i.  75»,  278;  Ext. 
616". 


rnspi>-n'3  i.  281*. 

N33  ('33)  i.  230" ;  ii.  31'. 

niaa.  m^aa  ii.  34 1'. 

ii.  10  f.;  iv.  86'. 
ii.  25",  35«;  iv.  288*. 
i.  254",  268  f. 


0*1133 


(?  =  NixiXaiot)  iii. 
547. 


n23  ii.381fr.;  Ext.  661*. 
KWK  'Ja.  )iv.  579  ff. 

t  T":  * 

etc. 

npsna  i.  271'. 
incna  (i9 14")  L  193'. 

D'ni)K  »33  iv.570",697f.:  Ext 
643*,  684,714,724'. 

Q'N'aarr'ja  Ext.  656". 
D"li9  '33  i.  635*. 
-»pSj  ii.  32". 

nti^n  na»3  i.  285*. 

bs:i  i.  209";  Ext.  617', 
646'  n. 

nns  'y^  1 211-. 

aot  i>V3  i.  211'. 
IBV  i>y3  i.  211". 

d;pb'  i>?3  i.  12. 

DJJD  iip3  i.  284",  yiOF. 
TX3  ii.  32". 
ii.29'. 

P3ip3  ii.  40". 

nypa  iii.  893». 

■'i??  ii.  35*. 
■ipS  iii.  437". 

D'naia  li.  36*. 

"rtia  i.  4.')8'. 

Ext.  14* n. 

enia  ii.  s. 

nn3  i.  509fr.,515*:  Ext 
630"ff. 

7I"13  iii.  7». 

nais  iv.  18". 

P"i3  ii.  182* ;  iii.  120". 
D'3i?13  iv.  752*. 

rpna  iv.  6l9f. 

V  V  t 

iii-685"n. 
nrS  i.  209* ;  ii.  501  f. 
DB»3  Dtr3,l 

T    T  >  V  >  I 

lb3  ii.  14* ;  Ext.  66C". 


iv.  610*. 
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nb^nz  iii.  215';  iv.  870  f. 
B'BSn  'MB  iv.  670*. 


niK3  i.  799>'. 

iiN3  i.  799'. 

222  ff.  ;  iv.  200, 
•  etc.   J  2»1- 

3|  iii.  496. 

Ii33  iii.  225'>. 

nnaa  i.  234''. 

'33  iii.  130*. 

D'33  i.  311*. 

0'3J|  (locusts)  iii.  130. 

0*33  (trenches)  iii.  885*. 

rU'33  iL  36*. 

y*33  i.  533» ;  ii.  40*. 

rn'3j  i.  180*. 

t^23  iii.  733*. 

}33  iii.  328*. 

nV33  iii.  384. 

133  iii.  225*. 

m33  iii.  17*. 

13  (god)  ii.  76. 

■113  i.  237*. 

1113  i.  237» ;  ii.  46*.  73*. 

'13  ii.  36*. 
D'Hl  68*. 

mil  u.  25». 

313,  '3^3  iii.  130*. 

^3,  D'i3  ii.  149. 

ina  ii.  165*. 

D'lara  iv.  96*. 

Dt3  iii.  130*. 

T  r 

rhm  i.  45i». 

K'3  iv.  845  f. 

T3  ii.  39*. 

b'3  ii.  790». 

T)W?3  iv.  14*. 

n^3  i.  313*;  ii.  40*;  iv. 
'  ■  15». 

D''Wp3  Ext.  681*. 


li'b  ii.  181* ;  iii.  397*; 
'  ■     iv.  670*. 

nii>'^3  ii.  120. 

D'^^3  ii.  451*. 

KD3  iv.  212*. 

Q'tUa  i.  113',  116". 

on:  3  i-  380». 

JS3  ii.  31  f.;  iv.  868'. 

1E3  ii.  232'. 

13  ii.  49f.,  156f, 

prS  13  ii.  157». 

ae'in  u  ii.  157*. 

p3  i.  50 ;  ii.  24». 

0&3  iv.  195*. 

m  ii.  33». 

n'n3  iii.  461";  iv.  154*. 


1'31 
13^ 
D'D»n  13^ 

^.3i; 

in 

■  T 

awn 

•  T 

Iii 
in'' 

npVi 

ly?  "31 
pi 
pi 

in-.i 
1^0311 


iii.  629'' n.;  iv.  695. 
iii.  324*,  755*. 

i.  389. 

ii.  30,  32*. 
i.  237*. 

i.  317*. 
i.  560*. 

i.  256» ;  ii.  40». 

iii.  210*.  233  f.;  iv. 
604". 

ii.  142*. 
i.  316*. 

i.  703». 

ii.  36* ;  iv.  178». 

iv.  19*. 

iii.  323*. 
i.  557*. 
i.  C31*. 

i.  535*. 

ii.  194*. 

iv.  752". 

iii.  237' ;  Ext.  368*. 
iii.  421*. 

i.  165*. 


PDKn 

•  v:  V 

D'3n3n 
'^3n 
ni3n 

TI  • 

ni^n 
tl'isn 
i>3'n 

r.i 

naSii 

Sl'Jil 

3yri 
anpn 
in 

ijhD  in 
nnn 


i.  827 ;  iv.  816*. 

iii.  588*. 

i.  5* ;  iv.  846V 

iii.  699  f.;  iv.  422  f. 

iv.  164». 
iii.  587*. 

iii.  465*. 

iv.  34*. 

Ext.  653*  n. 

i.  216*;  iii.  640* ; 
iv.  695,  697*  n. 

i.  193' ;  iii.  159^. 

i.  219*. 

ii.  477*. 

iii.  599  f.;  iv.  421  f. 

iv.  33  f. 

ii.  287  ;  iv.  33*. 

iii.  588'. 

ii.  344  f. 

iii.  588*. 

ii.  439*;  iii.  475' n. 

iii.  687*. 

ii.  384. 
i.  216'. 

iii.  588'. 


rj.1.  iv.  847. 
0*1;  iL  412». 

n3t  iii.  688*. 
n3t  iv.333';Ext.661'n. 
cm  iv.  994*. 

ninr  i.  499*. 
n;r  ii.  31. 

n'Sttt  i.  531*;  ii.  180. 
njlt^r  ii.  32'. 
rm  iii.  109*. 

T  • 

mtot  i.  314' ;  ii.  32*. 

OnttDr  iv.  962*. 

1't?r  iv.  36'. 

IQt  iv.  35*. 
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"ipr  iL36». 

mot  iv.  as*. 

nor  iiL888>. 

L  677». 
Ppt  iv.  213». 

iL49f.;  iv.  623. 
•W  L629f. 
feant  iv,  978». 

mt,  mr  iv.  609*. 

jnt  iv.  429'n. 
D*PSt  iL  27^ 

i>3n  i.  579»;  iii.  SSe*. 

^bn  iU.  805. 

^an  L  146',  236",  479'' : 
■■  '     Ext.  681". 

rhnn  iv.  3i3». 

PiJan  iL  269*n. 

nan  iL  2* ;  iiL  826". 

nan  (8pell)iiL  210"n. 

nan  (  =  ieyot)  iii.  425. 

an  iv.  659'>. 

ajn  iL87*;  iiL  130*. 

T  T 

pnn  iv.  762». 

•nn  iiL  674». 

vv 

I?'??  *^*?'!!'  i.  192*.  218»;  u.  7". 

a^n  L  679*. 

m  I  603". 

mn  L  797. 

•  - 

.rtn  iv.  782*. 

tMn  ii.  7". 

D<n  L  457*. 

pn  iv.  624. 

nin  L  458». 

TK'  rtn  ii.  312». 
Onin  iv.  426». 

T 

nth  iv.  108;  Ext.  6:i», 
672*. 

I^tn  Ext.  675". 
Ijn  iv.  640*. 

Kon,  Ktan.i... 

•         =   'liiL  586:   iv.  5-2!): 

nNtsnnKonJ  Ext. 661*11., 72i». 


ntsn 
rrrn 

T  - 

»n,  ir»n,  rrn 
n»n 

tn*n 

»  • 

noan 
ai.n 

T  T 

Si»n 
nW>n 

T     ■  T 

nyi>n 

nieon 
mn 

-  T 

nsn 

T  - 

ncn 

•  T  - 

ion 

V  V 

noh 
npn 

n'jn 
bojn 

npn 

Ton 

nTon 
i»«Dn 

■  T 

|Dh 

rsn 

yen 


iL  254*. 
iv.  610». 

(di.  Xey.)  iL  282*. 
iv.  919  f. 
iL  221*. 

ii.  254* ;  iii.  158*. 
345. 

ii.  222 ;  iii.  345 ;  iv. 
352*. 

iv.  621*. 

iii.  130*. 

iv.  809». 
iv.  919  f. 
iv.  48». 
L  113*. 


L  316*. 

urm 

•  t 

iL  29*;  iiL  9^. 

iv.  270*. 

L  237*. 

iiL  114. 

nnjiim 

iiL  462;  iv.  815L 

L261»:  iiL  128*. 

ph,  n^n 

iiL  67»;  iv.  48'. 

L  237V 

ann 

L  543 f.;  iv.  633^. 

iL  388*. 

nnn 

iv.  918*. 

iv.    924  ff. ;  Ext. 
281  ff  728* 

L  331». 

inn 

T 

iL37*;  iiL  130*. 
iiL  520*. 

iL  36». 

l^-in 

iL73*. 

L  318V 

pnn 

L50;  iL225*. 

(Ho8  2Mi'»»only)  iL 
iiL  322*. 

nnnn 

iii.  323*. 

iu.  888*;  iv.  600. 

iiL  461. 

D'nn 

L  231*. 

ii.  47  f. 

D'j^'-nn 

L  620*n.;  iL  37*. 

L  154*. 

nn 

iL  36*. 

iL  15» :  iv.  289". 

Dnn 

iiL  560*. 

ii.  36». 

tnn 

L  534*  SOOf.;  Ext 
619*. 

iv.  919  f. 

nann 

L  236*. 

iv.  627  f. 

V 

ii.  54*. 

u.  73* ;  iv.  13*. 

iL  7*. 

iii.  879* ;  Ext.  170*. 

ije^n 

iiL  58?>. 

iL  451'. 

Wn 

Ext  640*. 

iii.  90*. 

D'lDBTI 

iv.  101*. 

ii.  34» ;  iv.  870. 

J?" 

i.  319 ;  iv.  84». 

iL  33*. 

prn 

iv.  919  f. 

L  219*. 

neFn 

iiL  496*. 

ii.  34». 

iv.  66*. 

"?*^'liL  39*,  267*.  768*  n.; 

D'naonnfe'j  iv.  23*11. 

^ao  L257*. 

*  T 

nyae  iv.  285*. 

nbelO  iii.  872*. 
D'lhO  i.  699*  ;  iiL  325*. 
m»tJ  i.  358*. 

T  • 

rho  ii.  35*. 

V  T 

ii.  69*. 
Hjp  i.  256*. 
nOBO.npSD  uL  277*. 
UnO  iv.  66*. 
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•W'.,  niK'.  iii.  650";  iv.  286  f. 
P'T  ii.  SSO*  n. 

T  ii.  293  f. 

T 

niT  (in  Tabernacle)  iv. 
'  660". 

yv  iv.  48\ 
'3jri'  iv.  606. 
■T  ii.  528  f. 

t 

MVI';  ii.  564^ 

m,T  u.  199 f.,  528  f.;  iii. 
137*;  Ext.  6-25°  ff. 

nt*T  mrr  ii.  663*. 

»D3  mn'  ii.  563». 
rtK3V  mn»  iu.l37f.;Ext.636''ff. 
PB^.T  u.  779. 
DiS-T  iv.  406«  619  f. 
ii.  672  n. 

n:i»  ii.  36''. 

n^3i'  i.  314'. 

(n-iio)  rni'  iv.  i96*. 

n"lrt'  iii.  128'. 

■wjsrr  ii.  36". 

r.  ii.  33. 
riD^  iii.  329". 

pb^  iii.  130". 
Cflphll  i.  231 ;  iv.  423*. 
HID       iv.  629". 
D'O^  iii.  456*. 
«11K'y  iii.  637". 
[IT],  O'Vl  iv.  509*. 
mf,  ii.  654". 
V,  «•  36",  196". 
IJT  iii.  635*. 
1^  iv.  47". 
3i>g^  ii.  526". 

ii.  64*. 
nD»  ii.  549. 
W  iv.  24",  47". 
nX<  iv.  24  ff. 
ap*  iL33*. 


ii.  298  f. 

iv.  134". 

■•T 

ii.  550. 

ii.  583";  Ext.  617', 

646*  n. 

ii.  756. 

TT 

iii.  64". 

ii.  584*. 

iii.  433*. 

iv.  765*. 

i.   601";   ii.  579", 

779". 

L  635". 

i.  457*. 

ii.  341*. 

iii.  321*;  iv.  357". 

ii.  601 ;  iv.  918*. 

iv.  619  f. 

iv.  527". 

ii.  602. 

ii.  506*. 

ii.  518*. 

in' 

iii.  497",  639*,  882" ; 

iv.  657*. 

Din* 

T 

iii.  634*. 

inn» 

ii.  664*. 

(liver)  iii.  128*. 

ii.  183. 

ii.  184ff.;Ext.639"f. 

iii.  882*. 

D33 

i.  257". 

Ext.  369"  n. 

ii.  73*. 

ii.  35" ;  iii.  18". 

ii.  40" ;  iii.  886*. 

131? 

iv.  314". 

i.  217* ;  iv.  67»,  698*. 

^3 

iv.  456. 

3313 

T 

i.  191". 

T0^3 

T 

iv.  670". 

(cup)  i.  633* ;  ii. 

40". 

D13 

3r3 

*  T 

n3 

-  T  I 

ni»3 
no'3 

T  • 

D'3 
133 

rh> 

Mb 
*i>3 
i^'^3 

■  T 

D'1D3 

•  T  : 

D'33 

noDs 
ninoa 
13 

T  • 

-rtD3 
D'B3 


163,  1S3, 
etc. 


iDb 
n-ito 

13 
"13 

33"13 

Q:ir!3 

Dsns 


(owl)  iii.  637". 

ii.  73*. 
iiL  112". 
iv.  29". 

iii.  112". 

iv.  498*.  609". 

L  193*,  383";  iv. 
227. 

it  40*;  iii.  63  f.;  iv. 
658". 

i.  192*,  218';  iii. 
895  f. 

L  219",  231". 
iii.  893". 
L  327*11. 
L  256*. 

ii.  40",  655"'. 

iii.  323". 
u.  837*. 

iii.  688 :  Ext.  722*. 

i.  342*,  376*;  iv. 
67". 

iii.  458  if. 

iii.  112*,  330",  890. 

i.  192*,  218*;  ii.  43"; 
iii.  632. 

i.  316";  iv.  636. 
iii.  882*. 
iii.  656. 
i.  314*. 

i.  256";  iL  41*. 
(Jer  4")  iv.  289*. 

i.    197*.  199*  (Di' 

onsan);  iL  56; 
iii.  316";  iv.  128ff., 
200* ;  Ext.  719*. 

(pitch)  iii.  886*. 

i.  197*;  iv.  665. 
('knop')  iii.  8*. 

ii.  35" ;  iii.  19*. 
i.  219*  ;  ii.  40". 

i.  377  ff. ;  iv.  665  ; 
Ext.  644*. 

ii.  258" ;  iv.  658*. 

iii.  93". 

(Pera.  loan-word)  i. 
507",  623". 
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SB'S  ii.  35^ 

0*31X13  1.287". 

rahs  i,  624. 

D'SB  mha  iL  767"  n. 

D'PO.  D»«n3  iiLe». 


3^,  33^ 

pi' 

T 

"V^  35> 

Tt 

orh 
D'asn  orb 

trrb 

vsh 


iiL  89*. 

iii.  17". 

u.  317  f.;  Ext.  666". 
(white)  i.  458*. 

ii.  65  f.,  467V 

iv.  493»;  Ext.  161». 
i.  579». 

iii.  174". 

iv.  670". 

iii.  100 ;  iv.  67  f. 
i.  504* ;  iv.  427". 
i.  315". 

iv.  495. 
iii.  210*. 

i.  88"  ;  iii.  210"  ;  iv. 
604*. 

iii.  465*. 

i.  590";   iiL  122*; 
Ext.  618*. 

iii.  19". 

(in  titles  of  Psalms) 
iv.  153. 

i.  314"  ;  iii.  23". 

ii.  434* ;  iii.  674*. 

iv.  619  f. 

iii.  99". 


Ji^ap  ii.  23". 

njaJD  iii.  398". 

inJO  i.  359*  ;  iv.  800*. 
ii.  32". 

!»  i.  330" ;  iv.  497  f. 

n&30  iii.  324",  888*. 

13-ID  iv.  917". 

B*np  i.  154". 

nahp  ii.  41*. 

trno  i.  459"  ;  iii.  699". 


"inb  iL  173*;  iiL  270  f. 
3KiD  iii.  403*. 

T 

Dte,  nOiO  L  236"  ;  iv.  958*. 
IDiD  L  236f. 
IViO  i.  466 ;  iv.  550*>. 
B^iJiD  iL  177". 
SnflO  L50". 
•niO  Ext.  368". 

T 

"■lie  iii.  436. 

ntoB'iD  i.  237*. 

mo  iii.  114". 

nam  i.  75*. 

nptp  iv.  23*. 
TSjO  ii.  843 ;  iv.  207". 

i'm  iL40". 

Tf{?K3  L  192",  217";  iiL 
307*. 

lion?  iv.  35",  145  f. 

rnorp  ii.  32". 

nliptp  iv.  557*. 

mm  L  51* ;  iv.  509*. 

v:  • 

rt-»n3  i.  192",  217";  iii. 
307*. 

jnVO  i.  256",  312*;  ii.  41*. 

nsnp  ii.  41*. 

n^TO  (in  title  of  Ps  53. 
88)iv.  164*. 

fwno  L  237*,  346*. 

OJJTO  iiL  213*  n. 
triono  L303*. 

p^hp  iii.  83. 
mVT\0  iv.  48*. 

nnnp  L  365 f.;  iL  40f. 

nhnp  iv.  557". 

ntSD  i.    262";    iv.  291, 
•  "  810*. 

niSD  i.  262". 

T  • 

firSOO  iv.  809". 

ntneots  Ui.  240*. 

n^rp  iii.  573". 

lie^p  iiL  309"  n.,  893". 

-in^D  i.  479". 

nSD  iii.  888*. 


D'ipsp  iv.  809*. 

rfJbtp  iii.  64. 
O'DJao  i.  320*. 

iTiap  iv.  633*. 

^rsp  uL  586. 
rrtf»BOp  iv.  974". 

eiB'30  iiL  210*. 

Dnpp  iv.  154". 
E'ri3S(ri)  iiL  218*. 

?]sbp  L80. 


mrr  TIK?D  L  93  f.;  iii.  351  f.; 

Ext.  638* ff.,  724". 

Kik)(n)  iii.  373". 
ii.  34  f. 
fibo  ii.  473" ;  Ext.  376*. 
rho  ii.  38*. 

wrba  iv.  193". 

ii.  840*;  Ext  690*. 

Tlife(ri)  iii.  415  f. 
rsijS  iv.  180*. 
D'OB*n  Tdx>  iv.  181. 

■ ■  t  "     TV : 

ipiip  ii.  194". 

n5te(n)  iiL  337  f. 

Knp5>P  iv.  195". 

njjijp  iv.  66". 

D^n^^  iv.  557*. 

ntpp  L  257* ;  iiL  268". 

ip  iiL  236. 

ml30  iv.  663". 

nmo  iL  172*;  iiL  587": 
iv.  330",  338  f.; 
Ext.  661". 

vnjo  iiL  210*. 

'<yO  ii.  76  ;  iii.  242. 

D'V3V?P  iii.  463*. 

rv^yo  ii.  41*. 

DO  iv.  463*,  813*. 

liTnpp  iv.  21*. 

nSO  iii.  293". 

T 

■SIDD  L  535" ;  ii.  299* ;  iv. 
66->",  847". 

^ipp  ii.  34'. 
n3Dp  ii.  451"  ;  Ext.  641". 
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iv.  809". 

Ext.  368''. 

ninsoD 

ii.  835^ 

Ext.  368^ 

i.  346,  357*. 

iv.  289». 

ui.  306^ 

iii.  239''. 

i.  624  f.;  iii.  239o. 

iv.  529''. 

i.  162"  ;  Ext  368". 

i.  604f. 

ii.  73". 

iv.  601 ;  Ext.  651». 

i.  699». 

iii.  244^ 

nso 

i.  269*. 

T  \ 

iii.  451",  881  f. 

nsiro 

T  ••  - 

i.  75  ;  ii.  451  ;  iii. 

879  f.;  Ext.  no*. 

620*. 

iii.  67*. 

niira 

i.  860  ;  Ext.  622>. 

iii.  462". 

nspvD 

iii.  398". 

i.  653*. 

ii.  291*. 

i.  365  f. 

iv.  291. 

ii.  6". 

n3i?o,  njjJD 

iv.  18". 

triiJ  tnpp 

L  467". 

-lb 

iii.  464  f. 

nie'tt'ip 

iii.  882". 

narnp 

ii.  403*. 

ne'iTip 

i.  318*. 

Ksnp 

iii.  321*. 

jyip 

ii.  40. 

onip 

i.  304* ;  ii.  29". 

T  " 

L  579*. 

iii.  636. 

iv.  564"  n.;  iv.  598". 

ntro  iii.  438" ;  Ext.  624". 

'B*D  i.  124*. 

rCVO  iii.  353*;  Ext.  295", 
694",  note  *. 

33t5TD  L  262". 

ISES'P  iv.  655. 

hfffO  iii.  660  ff.;  iv.  137". 

rriaWo  iv.  660. 

Chvo  iv.  10". 

niBTS  Ext.  60*. 

njBiD  i.  453". 

^J/eip  Ext.  368". 

rtiTpO  iv.  291. 

nriBW  iv.  810  f. 

tSStrO  iii.  66 f.,  237*. 

nRBiO  iv.  42". 

KiPD  i.  331*;  iii  473"  n., 
629"n. 

riNfe^  i.  453";   ii.  172"; 
iii.  588". 

^3fe»p  iv.  154. 

n'Sbp  ii.  451". 

jnp  i.  303". 

JOJ-ilnp  iv.  641". 

i«BV1D  iii.  357". 

rhvVID  iii.  367". 

}BO  iL  172". 


nK3 

■  T 

TT»       T  T  : 

Til 

nan: 


ii.  34*. 

I   216";    iv.  108; 
Ext652"f.,672*f. 

(division  of  OT 
canon)  i.  287". 

ii.  43. 

ii.  13",   41*;  iii. 
458  ff. 

ii.  38". 

iii.  505". 

i.  352;  iv.  100  f. 
iii.  461* ;  iv.  154". 

iii.  887". 
iii.  887  f. 

i.  216". 

ii.  173*. 


iv.  208". 

r  • 

anj  iv.  101*. 

-\n3  ii.  23 ;  iv.  287*. 

TO  ii.  25*. 

VT 

Tr3  ii.  42*;  iv.  24,  497"; 
Ext.  657»f. 

Dt3  i.  633*  ;  iii.  655". 

"113  i.  530* :  iv.  872*. 

Dim  iii.  473". 

T^'rm  (in  title  of  Pa  6)  iv, 
154". 

^n3  ii.  341*. 

-  T 

hnj  i.  328* ;  iv.  287. 

wym  '?r\:  i.  667". 

nhm  ii.  470". 

DPIJ  iv.  225. 

Vnz  iv.  107",  699*. 

ma  E'n3  i.  192". 

-      •  T  TV 

nvn  i.  314". 

jrit."ri3  iii.  510  f.;  Ext.  628*. 

niB'ps  iii.  739*. 

«ip3  iv.  613*. 

ni*:  (Keth.  n*13)iii.478*. 

nt^33  iv.  610  f. 

n33,n33-ja)  ii.  49  f.,  156*;  iv. 
•  iT>V  T--  g23*. 

nb3  iv.  611*. 

DKD3  iv.  228*. 

1D3  iii.  95*. 

D3  L  237". 

nD3  iv.  716*. 

T  ■ 

fD3  iv.  101. 

:ip3,  7IP3  ii.  451". 

J^Vj;3  iv.  752". 

n"ij?3  iii.  215*. 

D'^D3  ii.  166*  ;  iii.  512". 

l]Bi  iv.  619  f. 

C'Ea  iv.  608;  Ext.  665*  n., 
666". 

n>n  B^3  Ext.  669*. 

T  * 

no  L"B3  Ext.  669*. 
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yyi  iii.  879». 

nVJ  i.  314». 

38]  iii.  461^ 

w 

nE»b  i.  85». 

■ripj  i.  458». 

nW  L  579'. 

T  T 

iL66». 

T  T 

K'fe^  iv.  100. 

■  t 

a'ru  na^nj  Ext  368*. 


pna  iii.  ge*. 


nttD  ii.  40*. 
K3b  u.  34^ 

V 

n^JD  a.  655* ;  liL  734». 

\S0  ir.  96. 

pD  i.  624» ;  iii.  126*. 

inb  ii.  768»ii. 


•"    ■  •'Wv.  802 
etc.  J 


802*. 

TiD  L  467*. 

mo  L214*. 

fTinb  iv.  498». 

TD  (pot)ii.  40». 

D»l'p  (thorns)  iv.  762*. 

nSD  L  216* ;  iv.  717». 

rnSD  L  215*.  383*. 

Tpb  iii.  239*.  474*11. 

i»D  i.  265*. 

n^D  iv.  431  f. 

fho  iv.752*. 

rte  L  216* ;  iL  66. 

rHpb  i.  237*  ;  iiL  461*. 

r/Mo  i.  266*  ;  ii.  32«. 

}6d  iv.  289. 

DV^>0  ii.  37* ;  iii  130». 

t:  t 

nVo  iii.  308*. 

DnSD  iv.  610*. 

na^DD  Ext.  720*. 


iL  6*.  461». 

f\D  (basin,  cnp)  L  256* ; 
ii.  41». 

C|p  (thresliold)  iv.  23>. 

nnap  m.  96». 

TBD  iv.  403*.  619f. 
Vdd  iL  41*. 

nnna  idd  iii.  276". 

IDb  iii.  277;  iv.  420. 
O'aiD  iv.  752*. 

•    T  T 

Ono  L  793*  ;  iii.  689;  iv. 
23*n..  191». 

D'JID  iu.  137*.  846. 
na-iD  iv.  752*. 


nap.  mbu  iiL  377. 
nap  iv.  461*. 

V  V 

D'lK  lajj  iu.  681». 

Oap  L  579'. 

Obp  iii.  896*. 

D*Dap  ui.  896*. 

.Tjag  iL  766*. 


577* 


nap  L  287»;  iL  326  ff., 
506f. 

nij|  L  236*.  479*. 

ajj?,  aJW  iii.  461*. 

rfjp  ii.  318*. 

W  ni>JP  i.  340*  ;  iL  36* ;  iu. 
'  '  638. 

n^>ap  i.  50,  357»  ;  iv.  498*. 

iy  (prey)  iv.  66*. 

n»nri»rnp  iL86if. 

ny,  up  iv.  932. 

rtip,  rwnp  iiL67«;  iv.  726. 

JXp.  L2I6>,  643. 

OnhV  i.  316*;  ii.  27f.;  iii. 

■  '■  95». 

lip  iv.  529. 

n^P  ii.  63*. 

tP,  D'fP  ii.  35*.  195'. 

fnKTP  L  207  f.,  591*;  Ext 

■  721*. 

iTiOJ|  i.  530*. 


D^P  iL  63*. 

D^J'g  L  700*. 

TP  (Aram. =' watcher') 
iv.  897*. 

B*»P  L  144',  191  f.,  218*. 

i>5>  iv.  958'. 

L  162*;  iv.334,  337; 
Ext  722*. 

njiig  L  162*  ;  iiL  674'. 

rf/M)  ii-  32*.  181*  n. 

TKhs  iL  454;  iiL  215*; 
iv.  870f. 

rrtQ^il  (in  title  of  Ps  46) 
'  •     iv.  162*. 


DP,  Onsp  iL  149. 
inKiT  DP 


•nap 

rtDP 

n3p 
trD3  rup 

vv      »  ■ 

UP 
D'pp 

i«p 

V 

•rtpp 
aip 
as^ 

nans 


L  459*;  iiL  743*. 
826  f. 

iiL  879». 

L  85*.  note  t. 

iv.  846. 

iL32*. 

(testify)  iv.  939*. 
L  200*. 
iv.  20*. 
iv.  19  f. 
iL  33  f. 

L699*;  iL  384. 
iii.  325*. 
iL  451*. 

i.  608* ;  iv.  47*. 
Ext  663*.  note  t. 
(Gn  6")  L  214*. 
467*;  iv.  659*. 
536*. 
L  468*. 
V.  419*. 

.  679* ;  iiL  89IP. 
.  136*. 
liL  890*. 
iii.  399. 

L  I30f.;  iii.  893*; 
iv.  918*. 

iii.  895*. 

ui.  895*. 
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^fn^  iv.  213». 
fcny  L  282^ 

L  144*.  191  f. 
TB^  iv.  19". 

nB*y  u.  34"'. 
rtine^v  L  166  f. 

"  '  \i.  167*.  170", note". 

o'iy  J 

TTlhB>5  L  167  f.,  195*. 

TVtfy  (sacrificial  term)  iii. 
•  '  688". 

TWiy  ii.  35",  195». 

(l>Ti>ng  L  196"  n. 


L  11";  ii.  38*. 

PjB  iv.  39». 

V3B  iiL  583". 

-  V 

ma  iv.  200, 211. 

»  T 

inB  i.  814" ;  iL  182  ;  iii. 
639". 

'AB  i.  316"  ;  iL  28*. 

rn^B  (winepress)  ii.  33*. 

OrnB  i.  861" ;  iiL  163  ;  iv. 
174  f. 

HB  u.  177". 

nriB  L  595* ;  ii.  253*. 

ninB  (priestly  title)  iv. 
96". 

DHB  L  451". 

nriB  iiL  888*. 

rmOB  iv.  619f.,  797. 

e^BB  ii-  291*. 

re^B  (Aram.)  ii.  426". 

T)B  ii.  41*. 

J?B  ui.  738* ;  iv.  287". 

t^J^B  iv.  466. 

Y/rha  iv.  6i3». 

D'Wb  iL  806". 

rhB  i.  611". 

UB  iii.  659. 

D'JB  L  825". 

mn»  '3B  Ext.  639"  ff. 


D'raa  iv.  314". 

napB(ri)  iiL  883  f. 

nps  iii.  688 ;  Ext.  622*. 

D'^^DB  ii.  451" ;  Ext.  373*. 

boB  ii.  451";  Ext.  641". 

On^pB  iiL  67*. 

npB  iiL  736*. 

*  V 

nly^B  u.  28",  250*. 

Q*Vi?B  iiL  8". 

na  iL35". 

"ia"IB  ii.  594*  n.;  iiL  673. 

TIB  iiL  456*. 

vv 

DTIB  (Pers.  loan-word)  ii. 

54";  iiL  629f., 
668  f.;  iv.  597". 

tllB  iL40". 

T 

D'na  iii.  682". 

■T  :  - 

nans  l  216";  iv.  662", 

'  '  847". 
,  :"  Il288*. 

rPB  L  794*;  Ext  677"  n. 

DiarPB  (Pers.Ioan-wonl)iv. 
101". 

PB'B  iv.  529. 

riB'B,  rme'B  iii.  125* 

'riB  iv.  527". 

^rns  iv.  617*. 

V»nB  iii.  15. 

piB  iv.  459". 


VtS  iL  85". 

av  (Nu  7',  Is  66»)  iiL 
127"  n. 

KnV  n^N3V  iii.  138;  Ext.  636*  f. 

D'Oe'n  N3V  ii.  429  f- 

"yi  iL  36",  llSf. 

D^pay  L  468*. 

P^V  (and  derivatives)  i. 
68;  iL  826";  iv. 
272f.;Ext.  683*n. 

3hV  i.  458*. 

T 

epV  ii.  38*. 

"I«  iii.  881*  ;  iv.  289  f. 


ny 

pny  (prif) 
nr6v 

TOV 

V  V 

nov 

T  • 

D'jy 
niviv 

vv  !  • 

liBY 

nriBV 

•VBX 

raiVB  mpy 
nBvcv 

Tl-iy 
rny 


L  458*. 

iii.  63",  894". 

iv.  918*. 

iv.   899  f. ;  Ext 

265"  n. 

L  627  ;  iL  68". 
L  80*. 
iv.  973*. 
iL  41*. 

ii.  451*. 

iii.  130*. 

iii.  462". 

iv.  958*. 
iL  32". 
L  314*. 

L  330" ;  iv.  498^. 
iL  33*,  268". 
iv.  753». 

iii.  398". 
iL  41*. 

iL  37* ;  iv.  609. 
ii.  41*. 

ii.  35"  ;  iv.  195*. 

iv.  963*. 
iv.  459". 
iv.  923*. 

iL  37* ;  iv.  609. 
iu.  477". 
L  231"  f. 
iv.  800*. 

iii.  95. 

iv.  213*. 


ap  L  219*  ;  ii.  40". 
BhliJ  iv.352*. 

nrnp  la.  323". 

Tl^  L  457*. 

frrij>  ii.  837". 

B>np  iL  394  ft;  Ext  681" 
note. 

ehp.  HB^p  iv.  559* ;  Ext  662", 

■■'*  682"n. 
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i.  174  f.,  466  f. 

i.  637. 

iii.  123  f. 

(IK  10»)  i.  188* 

T  T 

note. 

11.  407. 

iii.  20  f. ;  iv.  5. 

ii.  28  f.,  250*,  745''. 

111.  2. 

it  A(T^ 

ii.  27". 

11.  jyy* ;  iv,  oo7  . 

iii.  520^ 

•  I 

iii.  308». 

IV.  0\J0  • 

!■  QIV     y    IV.  Aid  • 

rm 

IV.  Osoi  Uvl  • 

lit  9A4.b 
III.  £ett  • 

aim 

iii.  637''. 

D'rn 

ii.  28*". 

iv.  101**. 

D'on-i 

I.  216",  479*;  m. 

ym 

'     -  T 

587. 

-  T 

i.  531". 

nrn 

L  234". 

iii.  3». 

pn 

iii.  3  f. 

iii.  4'. 

^?-! 

iii.  462. 

iv.  659",  672". 

iv.  193. 

iv.  659  f. 

*  T  : 

iv.  625*. 

ii.  28^ 

iv.  80S^ 

iv.  196. 

niKBT 

iii.  321*. 

•  T  : 

U.  loot.;  IV.  226". 

nn 

T  T 

iv.  919  f. 

ii.  267*. 

i.  451°. 

L  126",  464";  iiL 

/4/  . 

i.  502". 

D'p'p-i 

i.  318*. 

nop"» 

i.  458*.  699*. 

en 

iv.  19. 

yen 

iv.  529". 

Ext.  726". 

1.  401  . 

anh 

ii.  35*.  825" 

i.  3,  20,  740;  Ext 

i.  579*. 

D'aae' 

i.  342*. 

iatf 

IV.  019 1. 

jnar 

iv.  765". 

njnaty 

T 

iii.  575". 

iv.  36*. 

t^ae' 

i.    560*;   iv.  291, 

V" 

410  1.,  oil^. 

iii.  93". 

iv.  497". 

naf,  nar, 

iv.  317  ff. 

iv.  154  f. 

iv.  180*. 

ncnn 


Ext.  675". 

i.  216";  iv.  108, 
598";  Ext.  651*, 
672*. 

i.  177*.  214";  ii.  35"; 
iv.  835  f. 

ii.  104";  iv.  13  f. 
ii.  39". 

ii.  10  f.;  iv.  86*. 

iv.  190*. 

iv.  101",  191*. 

i.  377*. 

ii.  775"  n. 
i.  508*. 
iv.  766". 

iii.  240*. 

i.  504*;  iv.  194  f.; 
Ext.  670". 

ii.  402ff.:  iv.  611  f.; 
Ext.  665* n.,  666". 

iv.  102*. 
iv.  624*. 

i.  317*. 

ii.  35". 

iii.  345"  ;  iv.  717*. 

i.  257". 

ii.  469". 

iv.  509*. 
ii.  27". 
iv.  846". 
ii.  37*. 
iv.  802". 

ii.  31". 
iv.  610*. 
i.  517  f. 

iii.  635*. 

i.  302". 

iv.  529". 

ii.  2. 

iii.  455  f. 


XSn^  i.  96",  173*,  591  ff.; 
Ext.  288. 

Qnt?  iii.  624f.;iv.  619  f. 

iii.  112";  iv.  846°; 
Ext.  681"- 

1VO  i.  478*. 

Xm  ii.  29. 
iijne'  ii.  64',  526*. 
nair  iii.  462;  iv.  816  f. 

piE'  iii.  93". 

iv.  624*. 
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lit?  iL  36" ;  iii.  638». 

"VW  ii.  173*. 

•Anv  i.  45\\ 

f  W  iii.  96\  329". 

nsnc^  iii.  323". 

nriB'  iii.  885». 

msV  iv.  607». 

ItSB',  Dntpy  ii.  806"  n.;  iii.  589. 

nln'r  iii.  550  f.;  iv.  498". 

Tvhjnsn  W  iv.    153  f.  ;  Ext. 
■'"     ■  168*. 

D'TBiri  w  iv.  589»,  ese*. 

nj'DB'  iv.  487  ff. 
ii.  33". 

Dii'B'  iii.  321»,  732  f. 

jnfiB'  iv.  669". 
'jnfe  iii.  432". 
Wchv  iv.  184',  498». 

&bv  (?= 'officer')  iv.l02». 

0'B''i>B'  (♦  =  '  trigons ')  iii. 
463*. 

h'?^  iv.  66". 

oi©',  D'p|>B'  iv.  333*.  338;  Ext. 

661»  n.,  722". 

DV  iii.  478  f. 

mn*  DE'"  Ext.  640"  f. 

{>«10B'  iv.  381*. 

rcrcv  (in  title  of  Pa  6.  12) 
iv.  154". 

TDB'  i.  38* ;  iv.  621*. 

aaff{ptivo)  i.  12*. 

HffDB'  iv.  517". 

ipc'  (techn.    term  for 
" '      Lev.  service)  iv. 
84  f. 

anotr  ii.  33* ;  iii.  93*. 

VOVf  iv.  627. 
t<BtoB''  iv.  377". 
ra^  iv,  764". 

T  T 

IjnB'  i.  224";  iv.  603  f. 
VDVp  iii.  125". 

niBB'  ii.  36". 
nriBB'  iii.  215*  ;  iv.  466'. 
ii.  800",  808". 

BXTRA  VOL.— 59 


n^BB>(n) 

0'pPB> 

•  vv 

■  T 

IKE' 

ppib  (pnv) 

■it 

t  :  • 

*•  T 
•  T 

pb 

■IB' 

nmjp  IB' 
mi? 


iv.  459  f. 
iii.  893  f. 

ii.  29". 

i.   12*.  596";  Ext. 
681". 

i.  219"  ;  iii.  418  tf. 

iii.  422*. 

ii.  30  f. 
i.  11". 

iii.  112". 

(Aram,  for  038')  iv. 
417*. 

i.  319*. 

i.  518. 

iii.  376  f. 

iii.  125* ;  iv.  656*. 

iv.  493  f. 

iv.  492  f.;  Ext.  161*. 

i.  468*. 

iii.  90*. 
iii.  96*. 

ii.  306. 

ii.  35"  ;  iii.  19*. 

iii.  63",  894". 

i.  519*  ;  iii.  210". 

iv.  407",  968*. 
iv.  461. 

ii.  36". 

iii.  240*. 

i.  625*. 

ii.  308". 

ii.  35",  195*. 

i.  207",  591";  Ext. 
288,  617"  f. 

i.  237". 

iv.  327*. 

i.  352*  ;  iv.  100". 

ii.  768*  n.;  iv.  23"  n. 
Ext.  375*. 

iii.  739*. 
(subst.)  iii.  17". 


iTjto  (verb)  ii.  530*  n. 

Onfe'  (ofangeIs)Ext.714". 

HTB*  iv.  468  f.,  460*. 

D'Dnt?  iv.468f.;Ext.6l7"f., 
643"f. 

pnb  i.  458*. 

pnir  ii.  31"  ;  iv.  868*. 

IMF)  ii.  36" ;  ilL  638*. 

niKFI  ii.  30". 

-Ite'Kn  i.  313. 

nan  i.  148",  256*. 

ijon  i.  215*,  633";  iv. 

937". 
jan  iv.  623". 

n'3an  ii.  6"  ;  iii.  696. 

inh.inbunh  i.  502* ;  iv.  918*; 

Ext.  668*  n. 

Dinn  i.  20.  220",  503; 
Ext.  668*.  670", 
671*. 

r^rin  iv.  34, 145". 

in  ii.  49* ;  iii.  244". 

nnin  iv.  35. 
rfs-if\n  u.  142". 

J)f>in  i.  457,  527":  iv. 
416". 

najrtn  i.  ii";  Ext  68I". 

min  i.  287";  iii.  64  ff., 
596*n. ;  iv.  690; 
Ext.  688*  f. 

tr\Srn  ii  655". 

aann  ii.  49  f. 

DDnn  iii.  550. 

T  ;  - 

rnn  L  231*. 
11.33". 

Vrn  ii.  35",  195". 
D'»3n  iii.  733". 

n^an  i.  457* ;  Ext.  170" 

TCySF}  iii.  696". 
"i'n  ii.  298f. 
'5'n  iv.  183". 

D^n  ii.  73b 
"vxhn  Ext.  57  f. 

Dh  iv.  527". 

rxixon  ii.  451*. 
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iv.838f.;Ext  662»f. 

«|h  iiL  462* ;  iv.  672*. 

ivipn 

Ext.  36»». 

msri  u.  30*. 

T  I 

UL  688*  ;  iv.  338*. 

hen,  rhan  n  43*. 

ii.  73^ :  iiL  637*. 

iv.  39»,  146*. 

i.  620  f.;  iv.  427. 

r^BFI  iii.  869ff. 

rsn 

i.  620  f.;  iv.  427\ 

nah  iv.  798  f. 

iv.  288». 

•ih  ii.  36*. 

iv.  202*. 

n'am  i.  679'. 

npnn  "j  ii.  11* ;  m.  sss* ;  iv. 

.       =  ^   338»;  Ext.  704*. 

rnwin  J  7i7«-  *  72!?. 
nnn  iv.  718». 

-  V 

D'Btn  ii.   461* ;   iv.  698, 
718 ;  Ext.  642''. 

B"enn  (precioos  stone)  iv. 
619  f.,  683*. 

J^OTI  i.  699». 

»3t5'  TBm  i.  esa*!!. 


a/Spa,  iii.  216*. 
a/jMr<ro«,  i.  20», 
iyaWidu),  ii  790*. 
dTdirai,  iii.  157. 

iydvv  (-?»),  L   SaO",  373*;  iii 

153*  n.,  154*. 
dyycXot,  iii.  351  f. 
dvuur^it,  iv.  391  f. 
d-yiot  (and  derivatives),  iL  399  if. ; 

iv.  362*. 
tyKvpa,  Ext  366*. 
iYvit,  iyntla,  iyniriis,  ii.  399* ;  iv. 

176  f. 
iyopd,  iii.  262. 
dyopifia  mayopifa),  iv.  211. 
iyopeuTT-/it,  iv.  176*. 
fJiji,  ii.  274*,  343  f. 
iSiKla,  iv.  532*. 
orpfffii,  ii.  351*. 
atTttf,  alnurBou,  iv.  42*. 
aliifiot,  iv.  98*. 

iKaOapaCa,,  iMiSttprm,  iL  61*;  iv. 

825*  n. 
dicaWa,  iv.  628*. 
dirpaT^i,  ii.  468*. 
iKplSti,  ii.  28*. 

dXapipxvh  dpapiniPt  'Ext.  106. 

dXd^aiTTpoy,  ii.  41*. 

aXii0i}(,  d\i;9e(a,  dXr^cfai,  iv.  818  S. 

dXXiryop/o,  i.  64*. 

dXXoYn>i)s,  iL  49*. 

dXXorptrrltricoirot,  iii.  783  f. 

dXXirpiot,  ii.  49*. 

dXXi^uXoi,  ii.  49*. 

i\iirri(,  ii.  64*. 

iltafyrivtt*  (and  cognates),  iiL  586 ; 

iv.  532*. 
iyiyKT,,  Ext.  143*,  148*. 
iviyoiuu,  iii.  63*. 
dxiOtiM,  i.  534  f. 
drd0i;/«i,  iii.  588*. 
ioaBitimTa,  ii.  173*. 
iriaraaii,  iv.  231. 
i.»a<t>iiM,  iii.  589*. 
dKiJp,  iii.  225*. 
dfe/M^,  ivSpaKti,  L  461. 


j9.  Greek. 

I  Sr$i>urot,  iiL  225*. 
j  iro/ila,  iv.  532*. 

dvoxi),  iL  47. 

irraparXripa,  iL  7*. 

di-Ti,  iii.  316*.  318*. 

d»T/Xij/ntts,  iL  347*. 

diTo^eoX/MJi/,  Ext.  367*. 

iripxoiuu  (in  LXX),  iii.  588*. 

drX&njs,  iv.  527*. 

drmoi  (Philonic  term),  Ext  203*. 

d«-OKardirra(rit,  iv.  230*. 

iv6Kpu^,  L  112*. 

droXi>«{F,  iL  67* ;  iii.  274*. 

'AtoK\6o)w,  L  125*,  172*. 

drdirroXot,  L  126*. 

iroriarofuu,  iii.  89*. 

driiiXefa,  iii.  744. 

dpi,  4rapd,  Kardpa,  Ext.  127*. 

'ApitaytS{Syir,  ii.  304  f. 

dppaptir,  i.  633*. 

d/n-W.  Ext  366*  399*. 

dpxal,  i.  616*. 

ipXTy**!  iv.  102*. 

dpx'fp*"!  iv.  96,  98*. 

dpxi<'vi'dyiayot.  Ext.  101*. 

dpxiTplxXtyos,  ii.  253*. 

ipxia^tt,    iiL  838*  ;   Ext  99*, 
100. 

iai^ia,  iv.  532*. 
dvA-yna,  iii.  46*. 
daBivtia,  iiL  323*. 
do-Kdt,  iL  34*. 
'AaiuSaim,  L  125*  172*. 
d<rTdf«ir«<u,  ii.  263* ;  iii.  89*. 
daadpior,  iii.  428*  n.,  429*. 
drrpairli,  darpdirrttp,  iii.  120*. 
oiXiJ,  iL  25*,  287*. 
dixupiu  (in  LXX),  iiL  588*. 
d0eirtt,  ii.  56*. 
d0t^i>a<,  iii.  274*. 
d<popltio  (in  LXX),  iii.  688*. 

/}afor,  i.  314*. 
^otTi^Xtoc,  i.  75*. 

/Sdirrciv,  Pairrlj^tm,  fidma/m,  /Sar* 
rur/ui;,  i.  238. 


^dpot,  L  331*. 

fiaaAtla  Toi  ifw  (or  rwr  of^wr), 

iL  619. 
/SoffiXncit,  iii.  558*. 
pSfKvyita  T^s  epriiuacem,  i.  106*. 
BffXff/SoiJX,  iv.  409*  n. 
/SfX/aX,  /SeX/op,  L  269*. 
^wo,  ii.  821*. 

/3<|3Xot,  ^(/JXfoF,  j3</SXia,  L  286*. 
fiipXot  yirtatut,  iiL  297  f . 
plot,  iiL  114*,  116*,  128*. 
/SXoir^Mia.  L  305*. 
poifituu,  Ext  367*. 
/}(S0wo>,  iii.  885*. 
PoSKruu.,  iv.  920*. 
/}p^^,  L  212*. 
Pu/tds,  i.  75*. 

•yai-o^i^  (.dictor),  iv.  96*,  809*. 

7dXo,  ii.  36*. 

Titna,  ii.  119,  344  f. 

ytnd,  ii.  142*. 

ycfdirta,  i.  301*. 

^^wn,  ii.  142. 

y(i>»du,  ii.  121*. 

7^(i')i>i;/ta,  ii.  142*. 

yepoixrla,  Ext  99*. 

yepovoidpxvf,   Tcpowidpx*".  Ext 

101*. 
7^,  iv.  938*. 
y\aiT(r6KOiioi',  L  380*. 
y\(ixrao\a\la,  iL  407*. 
y*6<l>ot,  L  467*. 
7vi3ir»,  iiL  10*. 
7d)jTo,  iv.  776». 

Xfy«,  L  286*;  iiL  608  f.,  810*; 
iv.  423*. 
ypaniUiTcit,  iv.  420  f.,  800  f. 

S<un6rta,  i.  173*,  693  f. 
SalfLuv,  Ext.  140*. 
SeuriSainorla,  Ext  142*. 
S^oyuat,  iv.  42*. 
&(vTepor6iuov,  i.  696*. 
Si)vipio*,  iii.  427  f. 
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JtfM   ill  7Qn 

KCL\C<t)f  K\7)<Fltj  KnlfTOtp  IV*  . 

225  f. 

KflAlnrTw,  11.  t>D  . 

WWirrpvWVSf  U*  £AjO    J  IV*  UXO  • 

rn  X  f  .'i  Jti  n.    F  Y  f  ^tAftt* 
HlAAU'OtCli  X:«Jlli.  ooo  * 

^WtKWttPf    StdiKOWOif  SldKO^lOiy 

HlXI'OI'tHOT,  I.  ^OO  • 

wkmurtta.    1             f  •ill    ^77  f  • 

iT 

VpiJ/MOy  KpTJfUnf  IV,  VlOm 

771^  936^ 

KalTT/ACVv/f  11.  400  ■ 

tcaXtry^i-o/uu,  i.  6U'>. 

^  Ail                                    111       Oil  "rlfc 

JCu^ta,  x!«Xu.  II* 

tuunropd,  iiL  782  f. 

KOU/VtTKpOif  111.  OJv  • 

ji'/Xowvot,  iv.  528*. 

cvUDTIWri   11.    lOX  ■ 

KOiTapOnifj  Il>  Ql  ■ 

Sii(i<r/niXo(,  L  eOQ**;  iii  294*; 

iv. 

■TfV'm'wcXij/.i    lii  ftQo 
KaTurjfnnttlf  HI.  QO  ■ 

691*. 

#iWi'v-vA.ia»  ii   9^  f 

Ku  f  a/\/\Ui^r7jj  1*.  ^A.nc  X. 

SiSpaxfuw,  iii.  428''. 

A*    1    70R  T 

rnrA\»iLn    ii    4741*  •  3|t  A7d* 
KU,Ta,/\UfJtaf  11.  *tJ4    y  111*  Oj4  * 

iiKaios,  SiKiuoavini,  Iv.  281^. 

*AXntnfM  ii  ^innb 

JlClTGtp(l)  I.  OoU^. 

iixaio<n)n)  <><ov,  iL  211* ;  iv.  283. 

rn/i/M    iii    4.1  ^ 

C(/l/l/1y    Ills  ■ 

KdTlHKia,  iJAU.   IVA^j  1U3B^* 

itKotow,  ii.  826*. 

f  j^ifi  t'tm  9  IV 

l*ttTO«  (  ptj  Wj  11.  lol  • 

Jixafio/ui,  iii.  631. 

«rArlj4^ia  ii  999** 
ci/nuuciUj  11.  A£i£i  ■ 

Kav^aofjuUf  ii.  /  • 

SiXoyot,  iv.  528''. 

KC/XlMAl)   J2iXI»>   OUW  • 

«iOir«Ti>f,  Ext  110*,  112*. 

rn'rvnirvn*    iii    A^tA'^  n 

WrVVJ^V^f   HI.    OOVf  U( 

K'^/wf'T'i/I.     11  9ftA 

AtdirKovpm,  i.  608  f> 

c/in/ini\/du    1  7QAb 

tfMt\Att    IV  7ttOft 
KfpCfif  IV*  tO^m 

Sii^uxos,  iv.  628*. 

€M^ui,  eAo-ejSt^f,  i.  330* ;  ii.  221  f . ; 

K€pfiaTiariis,  iii.  432*. 

«o/4o,  ii.  173*. 

S6ia,  ii.  186  f. 

I'livtf  nc    IV    ft  1  ^ 
iJWOif  IV.  Olt>. 

joi/Xi;,  iii.  215*. 

gft^0ir/tai    i  V 

*'^AI»iTiT/>1      A'WAI  VS>f  J  A      IV  Ifcli 

KTJpVQffWf  KJJpvyfJUlbf  IV.  49  • 

SoBXoj,  uL  377";  It.  461*.  469*. 

tivVi  Ext  127* 

IvnWWi*  ITT^TAnft    iii  7^^ 

timiut,  i.  616*. 

KtlkdtriM.  '^i^Hiutint.   lit   91 1^ 

Kip Wt  Off  X.  ooir^. 

Siraiut  (distinguished  from 

«• 

Ktvilifiaf  111.  4«90  u* 

oixrta),  iv.  29*  n. 

riviSAa.  iii  AUR  fF 

AftrVf/Wf  AAA*   WO  AA* 

iCpw,  ii.  173* ;  iii.  687*.  688*. 

fSXof  L  712 f 

Kn(AVV>|  A.  014  . 

KAUOtl  IVU  tLffTOVj   1.  4£0  * 

iyxpirtia  (and  cognates),  ir.  668*, 

^^Am  i  457* 

Kt\.TffMM,f  1.  OI4  . 

695*. 

tbrk.  iiL  1]4*>  11JS  111* 

KMjpOwO/lxWl  'Hi)  11.  w4A  • 

4Bt\oepT)<rKtla,  iv.  923*. 

tarn  iiL  128  f 

KQQpOtw  1  lysi  111*  4^So  1* 

ierifxnt,  i-  793* ;  Ext.  99. 

KOCrOxj  1.  4ui7    y  IV.  02v  U. 

(0rot,  ii.  149*;  Ext.  100*. 

4>>>ifmui&¥  ii          •  iv  1A4* 

JCOU^bW^tty  ^Uff  i.  4A0  £ 

e/X(ic/Mn)i,  -«<a,  iv.  176*. 

'  R  AuAta vof  iii  wlA^ 

KQAAWpiOWy  1*  014  . 

€liuipiUrv,  Ext.  143*,  148*.  293* 

JcOAAvpc«7n7T|  UI*  4o3fi  * 

tls,  ii.  457. 

tfitvarnc  iii  114f    IIA^  117* 

KOMpOOtlKTVAOSf  Ul.  ^4|. 

<m\i}<r<a,  L  426*,  431*,  467*; 

iL 

BtofraltrntrOtu  \\  110* 

Wlwl  mMCv  vw*^            Ji  av  * 

KOpdolOPf  Ul.  A19  * 

141*. 

tf^fXriM                 i  i  Q91 

KOff/JMtt  IV*  oo9  U* 

iK\htoiuu,  iKKarit,  <icXoY4f  i*  678*; 

6i>Mtin.  IT  020* 

VCf\*|fMA|  AT*   tf*r*J  ■ 

KWFfUn  QfUFUI/TOSf  uAb.  Af4^> 

iv.  48*. 

BgujfkiM.  ii  61^ 

rktrtittM  iiJiiirAi    17v<-  9nj^ 

imipitu,  iv.  716*. 

mkAtM  WAV    i  QjtA* 
HO9HFOI1  1.  zuir^* 

Uaraau,  iv.  807*. 

VTfffUlWf  XIX*   XSO  ■ 

H/MOTeOd,  U*  OsT^. 

Antr,  i.  462*. 

BliuTOL  Kxt  102*  1212^ 

VA/ui^MXXn»    i  R9lb 
JtpVoTaAAOsi  1*  001  • 

i\er)iu>aiPTi,  i.  Vlf,  ^ 

i9AnviM  iii  AA2  f 

^ttnln     111     1  7D 
KVpUUf  111.  X  #  * 

fXeot  (and  cognates),  iii.  345  f. 

dwfvai  i  ftlA^ 

AVVp(aiCl|  Tf/iKpOkf  Ul.  XOO  I* 

'EXXirvet,  'EXXqnmt,  ii.  260*. 

0uu^  ii  73*  •  iv  13^. 

WfJWSf  lA*    IW     t    AT*    Aw  • 

KuptGUf^F  SciWI^Off  ill*  144* 

ii.  467. 

Aurlu.  iv  330*  338. 

KtWAe  ii  OnA^ 

IWyNvs,  XX*  * 

troxat,  iL  268*. 

Biurttufr^tttuiiii   1  '7B/^ 

V W  HiV  1  ifflUrrf  A*  IV^* 

KvpiinfSf  616  f. 

irrvyxilrtir,  urtfitrrvyxli>*a>. 

iv. 

uwpvk^f  X*  oiir^* 

Hwrunrccol',  I.  «KH/  f  000  • 

42*,  45*. 

ir..W«i     17  vf  ^UtAb 

ifyMTpirrttr,  iL  182*. 

ImnmM    i  v    07  f 

leouria,  L  616*. 

I«iw(JlAi>\Ai  ii  IRA^ 

t*pOvvvAIH|  11.   lOV  • 

\  H  ffVA  tf»       111        ^^JA  * 

Aa/lwaS)  Ul.  44r. 

^0^,  iL  141*. 

\_z,   ii    1AO».  17vf 

Aaof,  11.  I4v* ;  JCiXb.  xUl^. 

iraYtOXtvBiu,  iv.  108*. 

(A{AO/XO»|  111>  O^V^* 

AClTpel/CtV,  111.  Oi  i  , 

^iroi'd7(i<,  iiL  63*. 

lii.  94*. 

Ixopxos,  iL  253*. 

128. 

XuTovpyetyf  '6s,  iiL  376  L 

firijXuj,  rt-iiXifTi/j,  iv.  133. 

IXotrr^pioK,  iii.  318**. 

XeTTAr,  iu.  428^ 

iriyruerit,  iii.  10*,  79*. 

*lovSaXos,  ii.  507». 

Xfi/ic6s,  i.  458*. 

<ir««iij,  ii.  150*  ;  iii.  413*. 

*I(rKapi(^r);s,  IL  796** 

\6yos,  ill  I32ff.;  iv.  937*; 

Ext. 

ivl$tvu  xtip&f,  iiL  84  f. 

Ix&^s  (allegory  of  Christ),  i  64*. 

2U2*,  205tf.,282ff. 

trtevittv,  iv.  920*. 

AovK&Sy  iii.  161\ 

<T«oi><r«f,  iiL  143*,  734* ;  Ext.  36*. 

Ka0ap6t,  iv.  175  f. 

X^potf,  'oOfuu,  iiL  316^1 

twlanmnt,  V  301*;  iiL  727*; 

iv. 

jcatfef^f,  iii.  630^. 

211* 

771*. 

KadoXiKdi,  i.  :-00  fl*. 

XiJx'oj,  iiL  44*. 
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Mto;.  iii.  203  f.,  206  f.;  Ext  163>>. 

ToXiryerfffio,  iv.  214",  230". 

Tpo0i)n;t,  .«<$«»,  .«(«,  iv.  127*. 

lta0itTiit,  i.  609\ 

warSoxtiai,  ii.  474'  ;  Ext  376*. 

Tpox*iplta,  iv.  48'. 

fuiKdotai,  ii.  300  ;  Ext  U<>, 

ray^iyvpif,  L  467"  ;  ii.  141". 

wpoxnparmiu,  iv.  48'. 

MoKica/Saibt,  iii.  182^. 

ropd/Saa-is,  iv.  532*. 

wpuT0K\t9ta,,  iv.  313". 

iMKpbBviun  (and  cognates),  IL  47  ; 

wapapo\-/i,  iii.  662  f. 

rrotw,  iiL  686. 

iii.  136. 

rapaicaXcw,  -dicXi^K,  i.  458"  n. ;  iii. 

•repiJiftoi',  ii.  88!^ 

luiKaKla.,  iii.  323^. 

665  f. 

wrior,  iv.  609*. 

lu^n)lu>niS,t,  iiL  224. 

wapiKXrrros,  iii.  665  ff. 

rWwr,  iv.  178*. 

/uimt,  iv.  127"*. 

rapdXwt:,  iii.  657". 

rvXiir,  iv.  21". 

Ha/>(a,  Maptd/i,  iiL  278'' 

wapiwTWfia,  iiL  586 ;  iv.  532". 

iiJ/ryoj,  iv.  800*. 

lidprvs,  iii.  278». 

wapimiiuir,  Ext  367". 

Tvprrit,  iiL  323^. 

M(ix'"pOi  iv.  63^. 

rapavKein),  iv.  766'. 

/lAoi,  i.  457*. 

wiptait,  iL  56*. 

^o/3ioGxot,  iv.  469'. 

Utalrrit,  -tiw,  iiL  Sll*. 

Top«»oj,  iii.  215"  ;  iv.  871'. 

^wd,  iL  44'  ;  iv.  191*. 

lUTOfotir,  -ifOUL,  iv.  225  f. 

irdpotKOi,  ii.  49  f.,  166'  ;  iv.  133'. 

/xirl^u,  iiL  656". 

HeTarxVM'^'''if''>>  U.  7*. 

rapoifjUa,  iiL  662". 

I>rilta,  iv.  937'. 

*rfr(««oi,  ii.  156» ;  iv.  133». 

wapowrla,  iii.  674  ff. 

/4Tup,  iii.  629*. 

Iii)  T^rwT-o,  ii.  47  f. 

Tappriffia,  L  309"  ;  iv.  45'. 

iMit^aia,  iv.  634*. 

/toFi),  iiL  238''. 

«-«pdf«,  iv.  716". 

Iiv0o\6yos,  i.  826». 

wttpaff/ids,  iv.  716"  ;  Ext  38'. 

aippany,  -T/feir,  iv.  322 1 

fiOeot,  L  825». 

wept,  iii.  318". 

aipparon  (week),  iv.  766'. 

iivaHipu)*,  iii.  465  f.;  iv.  321  f. 

ircp(/3dXaiar,  iiL  240*. 

npPvKTi,  iii.  461*. 

lui>Mf,  iiL  244''. 

wtfKoiaim,  iii.  734  ;  Ext  37*. 

ZapP^e  Zo/SoMtA,  iiL  188. 

Mup<.  ii.  44* ;  iv.  192'. 

T^()o,  iv.  290". 

irapydini,  L  256". 

llirpm  (Ki;0at),  iiL  756. 

<rdf>{,  aapaKiit,  vipxmt,  iL  14  ;  iv. 

yaiaptivln,  Naj'upwot,  iii.  486'*. 

xiiadXut,  Ext  366*. 

303',  612'. 

i-aoi,  Ext.  121>'. 

Tirol,  L  256"  ;  iL  41'. 

<rep6iifyoi  {ipo^iuwoi)  rir  tfeir,  iv. 

fipSot  TurruHi,  iiL  693'' ;  iv.  611. 

wlaaa,  iiL  886'. 

134". 

Now),  iiL  573''. 

ruTTtiar,  rUrra,  i.  828  S, 

ir«Xi7»tdfo/«ii,  iiL  173",  327  f.,  434'. 

ye6<t>vros,  iiL  SIKf'. 

rXi}po0apia,  i.  175  f. 

repLfdi,  ii.  399". 

rlrriot,  i.  212''. 

rX^ipuiM,  iv.  1  f. 

mtiMtor,  iiL  384',  519'. 

ini(p6>Mos,  iv.  558». 

wptOfta,  ii.  404  ff. ;  iiL  374" ;  iv. 

<r<Kdpcoi,  L  174". 

ntitw,  iv.  558'. 

30y,  608",  612. 

trlroTt,  iL  38"  ;  iiL  463. 

Nir<S\aot  ( ?=QpS3),  iiL  547. 

wneO/M  and  'f"od>  i^-  ^ 

ndrjoXor,  iiL  686 ;  iv.  6821 

ro/u«4t,  iii.  83"  ;  iv.  420  f. 

s-rev/uirucdt,  ii.  410'. 

(Tcd^,  Ext  367". 

niuiSiSiaKaXiK,  iv.  420  f . 

roiKCKot,  iiL  235". 

mXMorio,  iii.  94*. 

roitoBtnit,  -Beata,  -Strtw,  iiL  83*. 

rw/u^,  iL  25*. 

tianrit,  iiL  244. 

vbiuH,  iiL  73*,  77  ff. 

iroXiT<ipx5'>  iv.  315". 

rovSdfxor,  i.  627' ;  iiL  487*. 

rdaos,  iii.  323*. 

roXlTev/ui,  Ext.  lOO*. 

<ro^,  iv.  421*  n. 

rod,  iii.  374* ;  iv.  303',  612";  Ext 

iroTTj/Mor,  L  633'  ;  iL  41". 

<nr(ipa  Ze^ovn),  L  204  ;  ii.  825*. 

201»,  282ff. 

wpatU,  Ext  19*  n. 

(rxcKOvXdrwp,  L  801"  ;  U.  267". 

wpoiTibpiar,  ii.  287'  ;  iv.  32". 

awipua,  twbpa,  rrtfat,  iv.  ^9. 

f^of,  iL  48",  166^. 

wpairrrit,  ii.  160'. 

axipimn.,  iL  27". 

{^<mfj,  iL  41». 

wptv^vriiMti,  iv.  64'. 

mrtpiuiKiym,  L  212^. 

Tfta^irtpm,   L   301";  ir.  771"! 

awXayxytttviiUt  L  462^. 
oranip,  uL  428". 

L  331". 

Ext  101'. 

M(Srq,  iiL  126". 

WftmUKum,  iv.  21". 

tT4^tt,  i.  530". 

oUoStniinp,  iL  231". 

rpop\4wo,  iv.  48'. 

9n/Sdt,  i.  314". 

olKmi/tot,  iL  253" ;  iv.  616". 

rparfiyriiirKu,  iv.  48^. 

triyiM,  iiL  244 1 

olKoviUmi,  iv.  938". 

v/MptiuH,  ii.  30",  64^. 

arCKfitir,  iL  18»'. 

olKTlp/iar  (and  oognatea),  iiL  346  f. 

wpotTOtfiitu,  iv.  48*. 

n-MX(t<»',  i.  682*. 

otrot,  iL  34. 

rpooliuor,  iiL  662  f . 

VTparrrtit,  L  362"  ;  iiL  838". 

i/totuita,  iiL  696". 

wpoopltu,  iv.  48'. 

arparcwttifxVi  >•  3S2"  ;  iL  824*. 

Arut,  iiL  624". 

r/Nwd/S/Soror,  -to,  iv.  64»,  766'. 

avtnriu,  L  611*. 

4/)^^,  iii.  634*. 

ir/>o(r(lix«r9at,  iv.  42". 

<rvco0aiTe<k',  Ext  396*  a. 

Sirios,  iL  399"  ;  iv.  852". 

T/Kwevjci,  iv.  636. 

gvitpoCKtw,  L  606*. 

etpanit,  iL  320'. 

ir/HMTjXin-oi,  iv.  132  ff. 

2v/te<ii>,  StMwr,  iiL  76S. 

6^l\niM,  iv.  532". 

ir/Kwice^dXotor,  iii.  882'. 

irv^xoirtdfixiTt,  iL  253*. 

A^tX^/uira,  Ext  37"  B. 

rpivKonna,  iii.  686. 

axipjpiMla,  iiL  461  f. 

ir/iMxrxoin),  iii.  586. 

vurayurfit,  L  466  f . ;  iv.  636  £ ;  Ext 

»<u«oY«7<i,  iii.  72'' ;  iv.  419*. 

xpaDcwtti',  iv.  943. 

100". 

ratttla,  -titiv,  iii.  574'. 

rparipipu,  iii.  587",  689'. 

vvrilpiw,  iv.  397  L 

waiStffini,  iiL  216". 

rparipcpd,  iii.  588". 

owtOitnt,  iv.  168". 

wait  (maid),  iii.  216". 

Tpm&saa,  iv.  48'. 

irfwif ,  iiL  374' ;  iv.  618^. 

wail  0nO,  iv.  574'. 

wpariBTiiu,  iv.  48'. 

TOtCuyut,  iv.  644". 
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viyrpo^,  iii.  228*. 
tnpvplt,  L  258^. 

TxieiMTa,  i.  486f.,  403' ;  U.  351. 

ffXew'tt.  Ext.  367*. 

rxoMi,  iv.  812  f. 

auTTipla,  iii.  321'*. 

ni^pur  (and  cognates),  iv.  568. 

rdprapos,  ii.  344*  ;  iiL  SIS*"  n. 
n^irrar,  ii.  215  ff. 
T-Aeiof,  iii.  746». 
reXeuiw,  ii.  334. 
rAo»,  L  637*. 

reXiin;!,  iv.  172 ;  Ext  394^ 
ripas,  iii.  384*. 
TeTpddtoy,  iv.  180». 
T6(or,  iv.  196. 

rpdiTffo,  iv.  ees*. 

T/»T«f(Tijt,  iii.  432*. 
Tpaxv^fv,  iii.  625'' 
rdrot,  iiL  690*. 

OaXot,  feXot,  iL  180  L 
viotfeffia,  i.  40  f. 
vl6s,  ii.  215  ff. 

(4)  vUt  rov  ir$p<iwou,  iv.  579  ft 
Iiuwt,  ii.  441*. 


ire/wxi),  L  709*. 
Jxepvor,  L  182*  }  iii.  67^. 
brriplTai  (jadicial  Levitical  title), 
iv.  97*. 

inDipirtit,  -eip,  iiL  378*,  589*. 
iviax'(i<r8ai,  iv.  105*. 
irrofiinara,  Ext.  367*. 
vroK(H7-/it,  ii.  441*. 
ixoTiwuMris,  iii.  696*. 

ifiavit,  iii.  43*. 
tpavTaaiaaKOVtaVf  ii.  6^. 
^po7J,  iv.  845  f. 
4>api(raio(,  iii.  826*. 
^dri-ii,  iiL  234*. 
iii.  44*. 

^»\a«<X0/a,  i.  330*  ;  iii.  153*  n. 
0tXav9puTla,  iii.  153*  n. 
^o^ovfUVM  ((re^i/Mfw)  riv  ^eir,  iv. 
134*. 

^oo-Ikti,  iii.  857*  n. 

♦©««{,  i.  347*. 

^ipot,  iv.  813. 

^M/nUu',  i.  331*. 

<l>p4ap,  iii.  885*. 

^vXaxn^/Kov,  iii.  869*. 

^vX4,  Ext.  105*. 

ikArtt,  0iwu[6t,  iiL  489*,  495*. 


0ut,  iii.  44*. 
ipwarlip,  iiL  44*. 
ipua-tf>6pot,  i.  574*. 

Xo/peir,  iL  263*.  * 
XaXtvit,  Ext.  360*. 
XoXxfor,  iL  41*. 
X<(paYMa>  iiL  244*. 
Xapaicr^p,  ii.  461*. 
XaplfeffOai,  ii.  .■)"*,  66*. 
X<i/«5,  iL  254  ff. 
X»XkI/ixiji,  L  352*. 
xXupis,  iiL  640*. 
XoXi),  iL  104*. 
Xporriardt,  i.  384. 
Xuplfeif,  iii.  274*. 

^a\itit,  iL  441* ;  iv.  145  f. 
^XTT^/Mor,  iiL    458*,    460";  iv. 

145  f.,  163*. 
^riSwtax    (and   cognates),  iii. 

112*. 

fuxij,  iiL  114*  116  f.  ;  iv.  608*. 
612. 

yjiuxii  and  nmpa,  iv.  166  f . 
Vl'vx»^i  iL  410* ;  iii.  490*. 

iSpcL,  Ext  476*.  470*. 


V.  INDEX  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Agrieoltnral  Implementa,  eta.— 

1.  Fan  (Winnowing  shovel) 

2.  Fork  .... 

3.  Ox-goad 

4.  Plongh  (Modem  Syrian). 

5.  Sickle  .... 

6.  Threshing-floor 

7.  ti  machine 
8>       »       waggon  . 
9.  Yoke  .... 

[See  also  <  Hoe,'  '  Mattock ']. 
Alphabet,  Evolution  of  the  Hebrew 
„      Moabite .... 
Altar  of  Burnt -offering  (in  the 

Tabernacle)  

Altar  of  Bamt-offering  (in  Ezekiel's 

Temple)  

Amnlets — 

1.  'ShieldofDavid'or 'Solomon's 

Seal'   

2.  Extract  from  birth-amulet 

3.  Breast-amulet 

4.  Eye-amulet    .      .      .  . 

6,  S.  Cactus,  and  black  or  red 

hand-amuleta 

7,  8.  Amnlata  for  nose  and  ears  . 


L  61*. 
L  51*. 
L  49*. 
L  49*. 
L  50*. 
L  60. 
L  60*. 
L  50*. 
i.  61*. 


L  71. 
iiL  406*. 

iv.  668*. 


iv.  70*. 


i.  89. 


Anklets   L  99*. 

Axes — 

1.  Bronze  (from  Tell  el-Heqr)    .  i.  206*. 

2.  Copper  (   „          „       )    •  „ 
Assyrian  king  with  Sceptre  (Dog- 
River  Inscriptions)     .      .      .  iv.  417. 

Bags — 

1.  Purse  (flrDr)  .      .      .      .  L  232*. 

2.  Girdle-purse  (tJ^) .      .      .  „ 

Balance  beam   L  234*. 

Battering-ram   L  268*. 

Bells  (Egyptian)    .      .      .      .  L  269*. 

Boat  (Egyptian,  e.  3500  B.C.) .      .  Ext  362. 

Bowls  (buried)  with  Lamp    .      .  iv.  26*. 

Brazen  Pillar   iiL  880*. 

Brick  Stamp  (Egyptian)       .      .  L  326*. 

Carob  tree   ii.  439*. 

Carrier  and  Wine-skin  .      .      .  i.  621*. 

Cedar   L  364*. 

Cloaks— 

1.  MfU,  9T<Mi    .      .      .      .  L  625*. 

2.  Simlah,  IpAria)  .  .  .  L  626*. 
Club,  Shepherd's  (thibtt)  .  .  ir.  291. 
Coat  (kahoneth)     .      .      .      .  L  624*. 
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Codex,    Greek  Minuscule  (10th 
cent.)  jy^  063. 

Codex,  Greek  Uncial  (6th  cent.)    .   iv.  952. 
„     Hebrew  Pentateuch  (»th 
cent.)  .      .    '  .  ,      .    ir.  949. 

Coins  current  in  Palestine  e.  600 

B.O.-135A.ft 


1.  Persian  gold  daria 

2.  Double  shekel  or  octadrachm 

of  Sidon. 

3.  Shekel   or  tetradrachm  of 

Tyre. 

4.  Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy. 

5.  Tetradrachm  of  Antiochns 

Epipbanea. 
S.  Small  bronze  of  John  Hyr> 
canus. 

7.  Small  bronze  of  Alexander 

Janneens. 

8.  Shekel  or  tetradrachm  of 

Tyre. 

9.  Bronze  coin  of  Herod  the 

Great 

10.  Bronze  coin  of  Herod  An  tipaa^ 

11.  Bronze  coin  of  Agrippa. 

12.  Small  bronze  (quadrans?)  of 

Pontius  Pilate. 
18.  Denarius  of  Tiberius. 

14.  Shekel  of  year  6  (a.d.  70). 

15.  Half-shekd  of  year  1  (a.d. 

6ft-67). 

16.  Aureus  of  Tyre. 

17.  Drachm  of  Cssarea  Capp». 

docia,  restruck. 

18.  Denarius    of    Trajan,  ro- 

stmck. 

19.  The  original  of  No.  18. 

20.  Tetradrachm  of  Antioch,  ro- 

struck  as  Jewish  shekel. 

21.  Bronze  coin  of  second  revolt. 
Tablet  from  Tel  el- 


iii.>  betvten 
pp.  424  and 
425. 


Cuneiform 
A  mama 
Cypress  . 


'  04)t. 
,  0». 


Dagger  (Soman)    .      .      .  . 
Damascns  City-gate  (Entnnoe  to 
Straight  Street)  .... 
Dwio  

Dead  Sea  (Physical  features  of).  . 

Decoration  (Jewish) 

Denarina  


Doors — 

1.  Doors  of  Lebanon  Houses, 

showing  pivots  and  lock 

2.  Carved  House-door  of  peasant's 

cottage  (Mt.  Lebanon) 

3.  Egyptian  Folding-door  . 
Drachm  

Drawer  of  Water  .... 


iv.  634*. 
L  446>. 

See  'Coins,' 

No.  1. 
L  675*. 
L  168*. 

See  'Coins,' 
Nos.  13  and 
18. 


ii.  386*. 

ii.  432^ 
iv.  700*. 
See    '  Coins,' 

No.  17. 
L  621''. 


Dress — 

1.  Cloaks— 

(a)  Mftt,  <rroXi} 

(i)  Simlah,  Ifiinm  . 

2.  Coat  {kethSneth)  . 

„  sheepskin 
8.  Fringes  

4.  Girdle,  with  Inkhom  , 

5.  Head-dress  (Male) :  (1)  Pasto- 

ral, (2)  Persiaa,  (8)  Syrian 
peasants'  .... 
0.  Horn  (Female  head-dreat) 

7.  Loin-cloth  (Egyptian)  . 

8.  Loins  girt     .      .      .  . 

9.  ^arbaltn  .... 

10.  Shirt  (Syrian) 

11.  Veils- 

(a)  Face:  (1)  Syrian  Mos- 

lem, (2)  Egyptian,  (3) 
Lebanon  Druze . 

(b)  Head  and  Back  imif. 

peUfcUh) 
(e)  Large  veU  {rOdtd) 
Drum  (Hand-)  .... 
Dulcimer  (Asayrian) 

Ear-rings  

Engraving — 

1.  Wood,  ivory,  and  metal. 

2.  Jewish  engraving  of  Temple 
and  TAt.  of  Oliree 

Eye-paint  (Horn  for) 

Fan  (Winnowing  shovel) 
Folding-door  (Egyptian) 
Fork  (agricultural) 
Fringes  

Girdle,  with  Inkhom 
Girdle-parse  .... 
Girt  loins  .... 

Goad  

Gold  dario      .  . 


i.  fl25>. 

i.  625". 
L  624*, 
L  625*. 
L  627*. 
L  626*. 


L  821 

L  627* 
i.  624. 
i  628*. 
L  62e». 
L821. 


Greek  Minuscule  Codex  (10th  cent.) 
,  Papyras  KoU  (late  1st  cent.) 
I    Uncial  Codex  (5th  cent) 

Hammers— 
\.  Btk  

2.  Mahaddi  .... 

3.  Mason's  mo^niAirf  . 

4.  ShaMitah  or  minhat  (Head  of) 

5.  ShakHf    .      .  ■  . 
Hand-Drum  (Assyrian)  ... 
Half-shekel  

Harps — 

1.  Assyrian  Harp      •      •  . 

2.  Egyptian  Harps  . 

3.  Harper  and  Choir  (e.  8000  B.a) 

4.  Priest  playing  Harp  (Tomb  of 

Raniaesm.). 
Qatsepsu's  Expedition  to  Punt 
(Ships  of)     .      .  . 


L  628*. 
L  628«. 

iii.  462*. 
iiL  460*. 

L633*. 

L  704». 

iiL  874*. 
L  814*. 

L  51*. 

iv.  700». 
i.  61». 
i  627». 

L  826*. 
L  232*. 
L626* 
L  49*. 

See  'Coins,' 
No.  1. 

iv.  953. 
iv.  951. 
iv.  952. 


iL291*. 
ii  291*. 
iL291*. 
u.  291*. 
ii.  291*. 
iiL  462*. 
See  'Coins, 
No.  15. 

iiL  460*. 
iiL  460*. 
iiL  459*. 

iiL  460*. 

Ext.3M 
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Head-drew  (Male):  (1)  Pastoral, 

(2)  Persian,  (3)  Syriaa  peasante' .  i.  628. 

Head-dreM  (Female)      .      .      .  i.  627". 

Hebrew  Alphabet,  Evolution  of  the  1.71. 

„     Pentatenob Codex (9th cent.)  It.  949. 

High  Place  at  Peti»     .      .      .  W.  396>. 

Hoe   iii.  306". 

Holm  oak   iL  401". 

Horn  (for  eye-paiot)      .      .      .1. 814". 

„    (head^drew)  .      .      .      .  i.  627". 

Inkhom   i.  6S6". 

Jar  (Early  pre-I«raalita) .      .      .  iv.  26*. 

Jar-handle  with  Royal  Stamp      .  iv.  27*. 

Juniper   iL  8". 

KUhOnM   i.  624". 

„       and  $arbaUn .      .      .  i.  626*. 

Key   iL  837*.  . 

Knife  (stone,  from  Tell  el-Hesy)  .  iv.  iS33". 

Lamps   iii.  24 ;  iv.  26", 

27". 

Ledge-handle  (Bariy  pre-Ioraelite) .  iv.  26". 

Lock   iL  836". 

'Lodge  in  a  garden  of  cncnmbers*.  L  532*. 

Loin-oloth  (Egyptian)  .  L  624. 

Loins  girt   L  626". 

Lotus  and  Bnd  pattern  (Egyptian)  L  168". 
Lyres — 

1.  Jewish  Lyre*  .  .  iiL  459". 

2.  Playing  the  lyre  (Egyptian 

Middle  Empire)  ...  iiL  458". 

Maohpelah  (Qaram  enclorare)      .  iiL  201". 

Mattock   iiL  300*. 

Hfoffibiih   iiL  881". 

Mill  (Hand-)   iiL  869". 

Minnscnle   Greek    Cudex  (10th 

cent.)   iv.  963. 

Monbite  Alphabet  ....  iiL  406*. 

„     Stone      ....  iiL  406. 
Mosioal  Instromenta — 

1.  Dnloimer  (Aasyiian)  .  iiL  460*. 

2.  Hand-drum  (  „   )       .      .  UL  462". 

8.  Harps   iiL  459*.  460. 

4.  Lyres   iiL  458",  459". 

5.  Sittrum  (Egyptian)       .      .  iv.  463*. 

6.  Tmmpets                         .  iv.  462*. 
Muzxle  (Modem  Syrian)             .  L  303*. 
Ootadrachm   See  'Oinn,' 

No.  2. 

OmauMBts  (Female)  .iiL  633". 

Ox-goad   L  49". 

Painted  Ware  (Later  pre-Israelite)  iv.  26". 

Papyrus  Roll  (Greek,  late  1st  cent.)  iv.  951. 

Petra,  High  Place  at     .      .      .  iv.  396*. 

Phylactery   iii.  870*. 

Pillars— 

1.  Brazen  Pillar  .      .      .      .iii.  880". 
S.  Twin  Pillars  in  temple  of 

Aphrodite  at  Paphoe  .      .  iiL  881*. 

t,  Phoenieian  moffibah  .  iiL  881". 


Plough  (Modem  Syrian)  . 
Porcupine  >,.... 
Pot  (Jewish  Ckxtking-)  .      .  . 
Pottery — 

1.  Bowls  (buried)  with  Lamp 

2.  Jar  (Early  pre-Israelite) 

3.  Lamp  (Christian)  . 

4.  Ledge  -  liandle    (Early  pre- 

Israelite)     .     ^.      .  . 
6.  Pot  (Jewish  Cooking- 1 

6.  Royal  Stamp  on  Jar-handle  . 

7.  Stamp  of  the  Tenth  Legion  . 
Priest  playing  Harp  (Tomb  of 

Ramses  III.)  

Punt,  Ships  of  Qatsepsn's  Expedi- 
tion to  

Purses  

Robe  Imi'tl,  oroXi})  .  '  . 

Rod>  

Royal  Stamp  on  Jar-handle  . 


Sceptre  . 
Sea  (Brazen)  . 
Sheepskin  co«t 
Shekel  . 


L  49". 
L  304". 
iv.  27*. 


iv.  26". 
iv.  26*. 
iv.  27". 


iv.  26". 
iv.  27*. 
iv.  27*. 
iv.  27". 

iv.  460*. 

Ext.  .m 
L  232*. 

L  623*. 
iv.  291. 
iv.  27*. 

iv.  417. 
iv.  424. 
L  625". 

See  '  Coin»,' 
Nos.  3,  8, 
14,  20. 

„     (double)      ....   See  '  Coins,' 

No.  2. 

„     (half-)  See  'Coins,' 

No.  16. 

Shewbread,  Table  of  (from  Arch  of 

Titus)  iiL  462*. 

'Shield  of  David' (amulet)    .      .   L  89. 
Sliips  and  Boats — 

1.  Boat  (Egyptian,  c.  3600  B.O.) .   Ext  362. 

2.  Sailing   ship   (Egyptian,  e. 

3600  B.a)    ....    Ext  361. 
8.  Ships  of  Hateepeu's  Expedition 

to  Punt,  c.  1600  B.C.    .      .    Ext  364. 
4.  War  Galley  of  king  Senna- 
cherib  Ext.  365. 

Shirt  (Syrian)  L  624. 

■Shophdr  (Modem)  .      .      .      .   iv.  462". 

Sickle  L  60*. 

Sistrum  (Egyptian)       .      .      .iiL  463*. 
'  Solomon's  Seal '  (amulet)     .      .   L  89. 
Staff— 

1.  Shepherd's  club  {Mbe(]  .      .    iv.  291. 

2.  „        OMR' {mish'eneth)  .   iv.  291. 

3.  Copgimon  staff(fna;^«A,  mo^-cl, 

OT  mUKeneth).  .    iv.  291. 

Stamp,  Egyptian  Brick  .      .      .  L  326*. 

„     Royal  on  Jar-handle  .      .   iv.  27*. 

„     Tenth  Legion     .      .      .   iv.  27". 
Swaddling-clothes  .      .      .      .   ir.  632". 
Sycomore  tree       .      .      .      .   iv.  634". 

Tabernacle — 

1.  Altar  of  Burat-offering  .      .  iv.  658*. 

2.  Brazen  Sea      .       .       .      .  iv.  424. 

3.  Court  of  .       .       .      .      ,  iv.  657*. 

4.  Frame  and  its  bases      .      ,  iv.  660*. 

5.  Model  of   It.  661. 
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Tablet,  Caneifom  (from  Tel  el- 
Amaraa)  ..... 
Temple — 

A.  Solomon's — 

1.  Ground  Plan  of     .  . 

2.  Pillar  (Brazen) 

3.  Plan  of  Uoyal  Buildings 

4.  Section  from  north  to 

south  .... 

B.  Ezekiel's— 

1.  Altar  of  Bumt-oflering  . 

2.  An  outer  gate 

3.  Ground  Plan  of 

C.  Herod's — 

1.  Ground  Plan  of 

2.  Inner  Court 

5.  Table  of  Shewbread,  and 

Trumpets  (from  Arch 
of  Titus) 

Tetiadrachm  


Threshing-floor 

„  machine . 
N      waggon  , 


ir.  948. 


iv.  697. 

iii.  880*. 

iv.  695*. 

iv.  698. 

iv.  70*. 

iv.  705*. 
iv.  704. 

iv.  712. 
iv.  713. 


iiL  462*. 

See  '  Coins,' 
Nos.  3,  4, 5, 
8.  20. 

i.  50. 

i.  SO". 

i.  60*. 


Trees— 

1.  Carob   B.  4N^ 

2.  Cedar   L  a64^ 

3.  Cypress   iL  O*. 

4.  Holm  Oak      .      .      .      .  ii. 

6.  Juniper   iL  i*. 

6.  Sycomore  .  .  .  .  iv.  634\ 
Trumpet — 

1.  Modem  thSphSr     ,      ,      .iiL  46^. 

2.  Trumpets  on  Arch  of  Titus  .  iii.  462'. 
Turban  of  Oriental  (Greek)  Priest .  i.  310*. 

Uncial  Greek  Codex  (6th  cent)    .  iv.  IS& 

Universe,  Semitic  conception  of  the  L  503^ 

VeUs— 

(a)  Face:  (1)  Syrian  Moslem,  (2) 

Egyptian,  (3)  Lebanon  Druze  i.  628. 

(6)  Head  and  Back  (mi(pahath)  .  i.  628*. 

(c)  Large  veil  {rSdtd)  .      .      .  i.  628* 

War  Galley  of  Sennacherib  .      .  Ext.  36& 

Wine-skin   L  621*. 

Yoke  .      .      .      .  .LSI*. 


VI.  LIST  OF  MAPS 


Aria  Minor  (showing  the 
Roads  and  the  Provin- 
cial Boundaries  about 
A.D.  50)        .       .  . 

Babylonia,  Assyria,  etc.  . 

Canaan  (as  divided  among 
the  Twelve  Tribes) 

East,  The  Ancient  (show- 
ing the  Roads  connect- 
ing Palestine  with  the 
neighbouring  countries) 

Clad  (sketch  map)  . 

Jemsalem      .      .  . 


Ext.  {fottouAng  p.  400). 
i.  (follovnng  ■p.  176). 

iv.  (following  p.  1). 


Ext.  {foUomng  p.  368). 
ii.  77. 

ii.  (f Mowing  p.  600). 


Jndah  and  Israel  (King- 
doms of)      .      .  . 

Melita  (2  sketch  maps)  . 

Palestine  .... 

Palestine,  Road  System  of 
(in  OT) .... 

Roman  Empire,  ■  Chief 
Routes  of  the 

Sinai  Peninsula  and  Ca- 
naan (illustrating  the 
Exodus) 

Travels  of  St.  Paul  . 


iL  (/ottowbtff  p.  1). 

iii.  336  f. 

L  {following  p.  1). 
Ext  (Frontiipiece). 
Ext  (following  p.  384) 


L  {following  p.  802). 
Iii.  {following  p.  607). 
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